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PREFACE 


Besidbs  general  books  of  reference,  erery  one  must  now  possess  a  work 
of  reference  covering  the  whole  field  of  his  own  special  studies  with 
sufficient  fullness.    This  Encyclopsedia  will  cover  the  field  of  Religion 
and  Ethics,  the  most  widely  interesting  and  the  most  important  of  all 
departments  of  thought 

1.  The  articles  are  written  bjr  those  who  have  made  a  spedal  study  of 
their  sul:>iect,  and  are  recognized  as  most  competent  to  write  upon  it. 
Attention  is  given  to  grace  of  style,  so  that  the  articles  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  as  well  as  relied  upon  for  accuracy  and  insight. 

2.  The  articles  are  full  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  good  working 
acquaintance  with  their  sul^ect;  and  to  each  article  is  added  a  select 
bibliography  f6r  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  sut^ect  further. 

3.  The  range  of  the  Encyclopaedia  is  well  defined.  Religion  and  Ethics 
can  no  longer  be  studied  separately  with  any  profit  They  are  accordingly 
dealt  with  together ;  but  each  topic,  whether  religious  or  ethical,  or  both, 
will  be  found  under  its  own  appropriate  title.  The  Encyclopedia  will  con- 
tain an  account  of  all  belieis  and,  customs  which  belong  to  Religion  or  Ethics 
throughout  the  world.  It  will  also  contain  articles  on  the  religions  them- 
selves, or  on  the  nations  professing  them.  And  when  a  belief  or  custom 
belongs  to  more  religions  than  one,  or  Is  found  in  more  than  one  place,  it 
will  often  be  described  in  a  series  of  articles,  each  article  being  written  by 
a  scholar  of  the  particular  religion  or  country. 

4.  Much  attention  Is  given  to  social  topics  which  have  an  ethical  or 
religious  aspect 

5.  The  Encyclopaedia  includes  some  account  of  such  persons  and  places 
as  are  important  in  the  history  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 


PRBFAOB 


In  issuing  the  second  Tolume  of  ttie  Encyclopaedia  of  Relig^ion  and 
Ethicsi  the  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  the  generous 
reception  that  has  been  given  to  the  first  volume. 

The  difficulties  of  the  task  have  been  recognized,  but  it  has  been 
acknowledged,  and  that  most  handsomely  in  the  reviews  of  greatest  weight, 
that  these  difficulties  have  been  successfully  overcome,  and  that  (in  the 
words  of  the  Harvard  Review)  *the  Encyclopedia  will  be  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  any  part  of  its  wide  field.' 
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SCHEME  OF  TRANSLITERATION 
I  HEBREW 


Short 


i  — 
o  ~ 


CONSONANTS 


H 

ft 

h 

n 

T,  W 

^ 

s 

t 

n 

e 

k.kh 

3 

f 

r 
t,th 


D 
D 

D 

3 

P 

ton} 
n 


TOWELS 


Ltng  ud  INphUiongftL 
»  - 

I        -r,  V 


8h*TW. 


Compoaite 
ah*TU. 


(simple  ahna). 


U.  ABAfilC 


CONSONANTS 

• 

\ 

4 

b 

t 

i» 

b 

th 

t 

i 

t 

f 

J 
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J 

k 

dh 

j 

1 

J 

r 

m 

r 

X 

) 

n 

■ 

h 

1 

cr 

T,  W 

J 

* 

7 
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SOHBMB  OF  TRAKSIilTSIBATIOK 


n.  ARABIC— eonMflUtti 


VOWELS 

Short. 

long. 

Diphthong. 

a 

i  \' 

ai    i^*" ' 

i  ~ 

I 

an     ^  t 

a  J' 

nL  FEBSIAIf  ASJ>  HINDUSTANI^ 
The  following  in  addition  to  the  Arabic  transliteration  above 


p 

V 

2 

j 

it 

r 

R 

s 

zh 

uh 

¥ 

(> 

a 

g 

>  The  diacritical  marks  in  this  scheme  are  sometimes  omitted  in  translitera- 
tion when  absolute  accuracy  is  not  reqnired,  the  pronmiciatioii  of  g  being  tlw 
same  u  that  of  b,  while  z,  c  f ,  are  all  prononnoed  alilra. 


IV.  SANSKEIT 


CONSONANTS 

Gnttnzals— k,  kh}  g,  g^; 

A  (=ng  in  finger). 

Palatals — oh  (sch  in  ehnreh),  ehh ;  j,  jh ;  ft  (=n  in  onion). 

Cerebrala— ^ ;   4>  4h ;   9  (a  sound  peenliar  to  India). 

Dentals — t,  th ;  d,  dfa ;  n  i 

=n  in  not). 

Labials— p,  ph ;  b,  bh ;  m. 

Semi-vowels— 7 ;  r ;  1 ;  v. 

Silrilantft— 1  or  sfa ;  $  or  sh ; 

8. 

Asinrate— h. 

annnftrika  {v,) ;  annarin*  A  i  TiMiga,  |» ;  avagtaba  ('). 

TOWELS 

SUtPLB. 

DIPBTHOMOAL. 

a    ft    or  A 

e  li 

i     I     or  t 

o  ftn 

a    ft    or  ft 

F  f 

1 
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LISTS  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


L  Gbhseal 


A.H.  =  Anno  Hiine  (A.D.  622). 

Ak.sAkkwlian. 

Alex.  =  AlexaodiiaD. 

Aawf . = AwerieMi. 

Apo^  stAponlTpae,  ApooalyptiiL 

Apocf.  =Apociyphfc 

A4{.  3=  Aqiiil&. 

Anb. = Arabic 

Anm.  =  Aiam&ic. 

AiT.atAniii. 

A&ssAriatie. 

Aasyr.  =  Aamiaa. 

AT = AltM  TMtMnettt. 

AVs  Aothorixed  VenioiL 

ATms^Aotlioriied  Teraion  margin. 

A.T.»:AniM>  TMdiiM  (A.D.  680). 

Bak>BBfavkaiaiL 

catdrea,  uoot. 

Gml  «G«iMiitt«h 

ct. =oontr*rt, 
D=Deateroaomist 

E=Elohut 

edd.  =  edition*  or  «ditoilk 


Et£.=Ethuipie. 
EV=En^i8ta  Vendon. 
1=  and  twiowing  Terse  or  p«ge:  M  A«  10"^ 
K  ssmoA  foUowing  rtam  or  pagM )  u  lit  11' 
Ft. = French. 
GeciB.  vOflnwB. 
Gr.=Gr«csk. 
H=L»wo£Hnlliiw, 
Hetk' Hebrew. 
H^iHeUanirtie. 
HALsHflxateoolL 
Him^^HimyuitiiO. 

IlULHinDiHL 


lar.  vIifMlite. 

J'.Jebonh. 
Jenu.  B  JaniMlam. 
Joe. «  JoeephoB. 
LXX =Septiugint. 
Mill.  — Minwn 
MSS^&UniuoripU. 
MT-HMimtfeText. 
iLBiiote. 

m  «  New  Teetanuot. 

Onk.-Oi^el<M. 

or = Old  TwtomeDt 

P»Priflrtly  Nftrrstire. 

PftL  >  Paleetine»  PaleetiniuL 

Pent.  -Pentateoeh. 

Pei«.«Penian. 

Phi].«PliiliBtiiUL 

PhcMtL  »  PhoBDieiMi. 

Pr.  Bk.  -Pnyer  BodL 

R^RadMtor. 

Bom. 'Bonuii. 

RV-BOTiMd  Verrion. 

EVraaBBoriMd  Verrion  '"*'B*»t 

Bftk-SabMn. 

Sub.  s  SunariUn. 

8«m. -Semitio. 

Septa8qi|taaglnt 

Sin.K8inaitio. 

Skr.eSMukrit. 

Symm.  —  Symmaohu 

BjT.  aSyrlM. 

t.  (ftdlowiiu;  a  BmnbnjvtUiuiL 

Taim.  BTalmnd. 

Targ.  oTaignm. 

ThoocL=-TheodoUon. 

TB-Textu  Reo^feiu. 

tr.  Mtranilated  or  tranriatioo. 

VBS-VenUnu. 

VnLg.  MYnlgatfc 

WH-Weetoott  and  Hort'e  text 


n.  Boon  or  the  Biblk 


(He.  TeHammt. 


Gn^Geneflie. 

ExaExodns. 

LTvLeTltioiUL 

HnvKomlMn. 

Di^Deottraiomy. 

JoBsJodinn. 

jgajndffea. 

1  8,  S  8=1  and  8  BamneL 
1  SLS  K«l  and  8  Kings. 
1  Gh,  8(Gh-l  and  S 

Clinmidea. 

Neh^tNeheniah. 
Eat :°  Esther. 
JoK 

FsmFnlma. 

Pr-Prorerbe. 

Ke«r«rl<aiaeriw 


Ca-Cantiolai; 

Xa-Iwiah. 

JerHjenoUah. 

LavLamentatima. 

Etk«EiekieL 

DnsDanieL 

Hoe»Hoeea. 

Jl-Joel. 

AniB  Adkw. 

Ob-Obadiah. 

JoB^Jmah. 

Uie-Mioafa. 

NahvNahDat. 

Eab-Habakkok. 

Z«ph  «  Zepbuiah. 

Hag-HaggaL 

Zee»ZanhaTiah. 

llal-lfalaflU. 


Apocrypha. 
2  Ea-l  and  S  To^Tobit 


BMiaa. 


Jth -Judith. 


Ad.  Eat  >  Addition*  to  SnsMSiuanna. 

Either.  Bel  »  Bel    and  the 

Wiic  Wisdom.  Dracon. 

8b  »  Siraoh  or  Eooled-  Pr.  Man  s  Prayer  of 

iTti'nit  Mininfia 

Bar-Baroeh.  1  Mae,  ft  tlao-l  and  k 
Three- Song  of  the  Thraa 

Children. 

Aim  Tmiamna. 


Mt»Sfatth«w. 

Mk-Mark. 

Lk-Lnke. 

Jn—JiAn. 

As-Aota. 

Ro^RoDums. 

1  Co,  8  Co  a  1  and  S 

Cormthiana. 
Oal-Oalatians. 
Eph—  Epheaiane. 
Ph-PhQippiaua. 
ColvColoMiani. 


1  Th.  8  Th-1  and  8 

Theaaalonians. 
1  Ti,  S  Tlal  and  2 

Timothy. 
Ttt-Tltai. 
Pbllam  >  PhUemoB. 
He  •  Hebmn* 
jn  ■  Jameai 

1  P,2F-land8Feter. 
1  Jb,  BJb,  SJn-1,  % 

and  S  Jwui. 
Jnde. 

B«T«R«TelatioB. 
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HL  Fob  TBI  LiTSEATUU 

I.  The  following  anthora'  zuunea,  when  nnaoooinpaiiied  by  the  title  of  a  book,  atamd  for 

the  worki  in  tht  lut  below. 

THowMk^IskrM  d.  SO.  AnkSOeaU,  S  nil. 

1804. 

Paaly-Winowav^ea^Mwye.  (Car  eltmttekm  AUar* 

Pem^^iH-J^M.  ifia  f^K  <faM  FAntiquit4» 

FraUers  JZffmudU  Mytholome,  1868. 
B4rille=£afioMM»  detpemw  non-eHntiiA,  1888. 
BlehmaiTaNdHidiMtiM  d.  MM.^tterfiMW*,  188^ 
18M. 

BoUnaonafififjeal  Jew«ir«A«f  in  PaUtHm*  I860. 
Boaoher»£«ak  iLOr.%.  Sim.  MvthcloaU,  1884. 
Sohenkel>£»&s{-Xe»ieo»,  6  toIb.  1868-1876. 
SchttreTBiOJ'FS  8  toIi.  1898-1901  [BJP^  6  vob. 
1890  ff.]. 

8ohwaUT=X«&m  mocA  <2Mn  7o<b,  1892. 
8iegfried-St«dea£«i.  Wiirt«Hmeh  aum  AT,  1898. 
8mend>X«Ar6iteA  (i»raMM<.  Ji«fwMNM«*^ 
Smith  (G.  K.)*aiMtorieid  OMonMu  ^  Om  Buly 
Land\  1896.  ~»  -i-^ 

Smith  (W.  tL)=Saiaitm  qfthe  Semitet*  1894. 
8pmMm.)>^Prime^mr  Sociology*,  1886-1896. 
8penoer-GilW«^a6w  TribM<ifC9itiralA«Hralia, 
1899. 

Spenoev.OiUenb=^0r«A«m   Tribe$  of  OmUral 

Auttralia,19(H. 
8wete»3^  OTinOrttk,  8  toIi.  1888ffi 

S^lor  (E.  B.)=Primitim  CMAm*  1891  ClSOS]. 
eberwws^iff.  ef  Philotophu,  Ens,  br.,  S  vob. 
1872-1874. 

Weber  B  /&ffKA<  Theologia  auf  Orund  tUt  Talmud 

u.  venoandtm  Sckr^tm*,  1897. 
Wiedemann  ™  i>i«  Bel%jion  der  aSUm  ^mntUr, 

WilkineoD»ifEMWMr»  oiuf  Owrioaw^ M«  ^noMU 

J^msfMN^  8  1878. 
ZoniiiAg yoffiidiwiirtfdttii  ForMf^  dir  /«idlm'. 


BaethganMBnfrtlffejewMM.  A/i^tdM^McA.,  1888. 
B*ldwb>2>i^.  0/  PkiloKpAu  amd  Ptvekoloay, 
S  voli.  1901-1906, 

S  roll.  1889.  1891  (&d  ed.  1894). 
Benzineerscirw.  ArehSologie,  1894. 
Brookwinum=i6«NA.  dL  oroi.  XMarafw,  S  vols. 

1890-1902. 

Brtmn-Sach&Ti  =  Syr.  -  Bom.  SedUtbueh  aa$  dtm 

J&ttften  Jahrhvndart,  188a 
BaSge=Ood»qfth»  Bffyptian*.  2  vols.  1908. 
De  laSaoMm  K  LeMrSueh  derSeligionsg«»eh.*,  1906. 
DeniMn-iMs  PA»fo«;  dL  ITiKinMAadf,  1899  [Eng. 

tr.,  Edin.  19061 
Donj^tjEiwiraMES  ZJewrto,  2  rola.  1888. 
Grimm -i>ni<wA«  Mytho£ogu\  S  toIs.  1876-1878, 

Eng.  tr.  TmOonie  Mythclon,  4  Tola.  1882-1888. 

L  1870  (n802),  iL  188$  mppl.  1888, 1891  f.«  1897. 
Holder-^  W<iHA«r^?r(ieA«eAa<«.  1891  £ 
Holtimum-Zopffel-X«a»e(m/.  J^td.  u.  JTmvA**. 

VMM*.  ISfe. 

HowittrsAdrftos  3Vidw  o/&  X.  Andndia,  1904. 
jMtrowarDfe  JSiIs^tM  Aift^  «.  J«wnaii^  S  toIs. 

1906- 

JubunTille^C^«  de  LUt.  CeUiqm,  L-xiL.  1888  fC 

Lww>Jn^raiie  JMMAZtefiotMify,  1868ft 
Laiig» JTyfA.  JNteof  and  je«;v><H»«,  2  toIb.  1899. 

n[849-I860. 

UohtenbergersJFfMye.  (lw«oimewf«2^^MiMW,  1876. 
lidxbarskisjBand&ucA  dlir  noribm.  JbiffrapAft 
aiSphomerit,  1808. 

UvkmSanikrit  Teadt,  1868-1872: 
MoM-Aiwdtswl  ConnM  JHeL  ^  tk§  AM^rian 
Lemgiiag9t  1894fC 


2.  Periodical!,  DicUonariet,  BnqnloFadlM,  and  other  ctandard  works  frequently  oited. 


AA  s  Archir  fOr  Anthropologie. 
AAOJ  >  American  Anttqnarian  ud  Oiiaatal 
Jonmal. 

FT  -  Abhaadlnngen  d.  Berliner  Akftd.  d. 
Wieeenechaften. 
ArohiT  far  EUmogruUe. 
.il£^=A^^.  and  Eng.  GloMUytJduu  Hopkini 

^&0=AbhandlimgBn  d.  66tting«r  GcMlbafaaft 

der  WiMenaehaften. 
AOPh^AxvidT  f.  Geeohiohte  der  Fhiloeophie. 
^A^BAmariean  Historioal  Review. 
^^r=>iAnoient  Hebrew  Tradition  (Hommel). 
^ /PA  V  American  Joomal  ot  Philoiiophy. 
^•/"Pf  Amerioaa  Jonmal  of  ^^ebmhaj, 
AJBPSmAmaiouiJomal  (tf  BeUfi^u  P^ohO' 

logy  and  Ednoadon. 
^JSX=Amerioan  Jonmal  of  Samitie  I^ognagee 

and  Literatme. 
AJThmAmaimii  Jonmal  Theolosr. 
^  JTO-Annaka  dn  Hnaie  GaimetT^ 
^P£5«Amerioan  Palestine  Exphnation  Sod^. 
^P^-ArohiT  f.  Paprrasforscfa^. 
^^sAnthropoIogiMu  Beriew. 
ABWm  Axcbiv  fOr  BelLrionswiBsensdiaffc. 

Acta  Sanetomm  (Bollandns). 
ASO"  Abhandlnngen  der  Biehrisohen  GessDsohaft 

{[fff  Wlwonsnhif^nn 
ASae-UAaaAt  Sooldofliqna. 


^ifflT/** Anhttoloffieal  Surrey  of  W.  India. 

Allgemeine  Zeitnng. 

-cBeitrftge  zor  alten  Oeeohiohte. 
BASS "BeitriM  snr  Aasyriologie  vl  sem.  Spraoh- 

wiasensehw  (edd.  DeJitcsoh  and  Haupt). 
BCB=  Bulletin  de  Corre^ondaaee  HdUu^ne. 
£E  a  Bnrean  of  Ethnology. 
£0  a  Bombay  Gasetteer. 
BJsBallum  Jndaicnm  (Jose^ns). 
SL  s  Bampton  Lectures. 

Bulletin  de  littirature  Eool4aiaatiqne. 
BOBmBah.  and  Oriental  Record. 
Bi^wKbUotheoa  Sacra. 

BSA  » Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Alliens. 
BiSi^K  Bulletin  de  la  Soci4t4  archiologique  4 
Alexandria. 

BjSUX— Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  d'Anthropologie  de 
I^on. 

£Ai/»BuUetin  de  la  Soc  d'Anthropologia,  etc. 
Puis. 

B^ffsBuOetiB  de  la  Soo.  de  Gtegraphie. 

ZtTS^e  Buddhist  Text  Sooiety. 

BFKirBiblioal  World. 

£Z»Biblisehe  Zeitwihrtft. 

Ca/SX-Comptea  roidns  de  TAeadfaile  dea  Ia< 

soriptions  et  Belies-Lettrcs. 
CBTff-Oaleatto  ftiddUst  Text  Sooiatar. 
Cr^-ChOdhood  of  Hetiia  (MaeCnIkMfiy. 
CO^aCnlts  of  the  Gnek  States  (FKndl)b 
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CI=CeoaaM  <d  India. 
CIA  =Govpas  InsoripL  Attieamm. 
C/4?a»Ccirpiu  iBMom  Gneoaram. 
dXvCoipu  Inmip.  t-tM*.—— 
C/5»Coipu  loMriph  SanittMnuk 
OOr»Ciianlorm  laMriptioa*  and  (he  OT  [Eag. 

tr.  e«Jr^r>;  Mbdow). 
CB = ConUmpormrj  lUriaw. 
C9Kfi=C«Itie  Rcpriew. 
CtB=ClAHkal  Ben«w. 
COJEvCbnnh  (taaitarir  BafWv. 
GSffXaOaimSaut.  Beeil«&  LatiMnun. 
O^CXxDict.  d'^vfafologi*  ChrtH— ■  «k  de 

litaigit(CabKil). 
i)ir«.Difl£uz7  of  ths  BtUa, 
2KM  =  Diot.  of  CbiMw  AnttqvitiM  (Smitb- 

Cbaetbam). 

iDCB-DiflC  of  Ohriitian  Biography  (Sodtb-Waea). 
i>C&=I>iatMii«x7  of  Chriit  and  the  Ooapdi. 
i>/«INet.  of  UaB  (Hq^^). 
i>ffS3=Z>ietiona>7  of  National  Biogxa^y. 
i)PAP=Dietioiiai7  of  Fhikeof^  aaf  Fndwlogr. 

TTIiwiiM  ill!  f hill 
£B*=  EoejeloiMBdia  BibUea. 
EBr=  KnoTclouedia  Britannioa. 
SBrM»igfp.  Expkr.  Foad  " 
SSE^Tbm  ^iiiiiwt  work. 
£^ = ficpoeitor. 
£»r=EExpoMtor7  Times. 
/■jjC^FtmbmoU  HMtorieiwrMi  Oimwaai,  eolL 

C.  MUbr  (Pari^  188S}. 
AnFolklon. 
/Z^sFolkkn  JoaxnaL 
/Zil-Folklote  Beoord. 
OA  saOawtte  AnhAtdosiqve. 

Golden  Bongh*  (Fiuer). 
GGA  =G«CtiBgiaehe  Gelehite  AnaiigBn. 
ffGJV^=G«ttiBgiaebe  Gelehrte  NaduiehtenjNaeh- 

riefatea  der  kOnigL  GoMllnhaft  der  WiMcn- 

■o^ften  n  Gttt&MB). 
GIAP^Qnatdt^i.  Indo-Arlnben  Phllologlc 
ff/rPsGmndiiM  d.  Inude^eD  FUloloriow 

yr^Goacfaiefate  dei  jQdiMheo  Tolkea. 
e  F/=Geeehidite  dee  Yt^kee  Im^ 
f  i)£=>Haatuin'  Dutionaiy  of  the  BlUe. 
M£=  Hietwia  Eedeeiaitife 
fCrJU-Hietorieal  Geognalij  of  the  Holj  Isni 

(G.  A.  Smith).  ^ 
HI^  History  of  laraeL 
EJ=  Hibbert  JoomaL 
SJP=:  Hietory  of  tfae  Jeviih  Peoda. 
BIf=  Hiitoria  Naturali*  (Pltay). 

I  A  slndiaa  Antiquvr. 
/CC-InternatMiial  <»itioal  Commeotair. 
/CO  =^ZIlte^latioDal  Congreae  of  OrieiitaJista. 
/Cfi'Indian  Cenm  Report  (1901). 
IGA  =1jaaaip.  GrMB  AntlqaiMiiiUB. 
/G/^Impeiial  Gaaetteer      ImUa'  (1885);  saw 

edition  (1908-1900). 
J/jgas  International  Joonal  of  Ethica. 
/rXae  International  Tbeologieal  library. 
JA  =  Journal  Aejatiane. 
JAFL^Saaxoal  ot  Amerioan  Folklore. 
JAI^Joarnal  of  the  Anthropologieal  lutitnte. 
JAOS^Joamal  of  tiie  Amenoan  Oriental  Society. 
^^53= Journal  <rf  the  Autfaio|Kdogieal  Soeio^  <rf 

Bombay. 

JBL^icfarntX  of  Biblical  literature. 
j:fir5- Joomal  of  the  Boddhiet  Text  Soele^. 
y2>= Joonal  dee  IMbato. 
^I>7%«Jahrbfleher  f.  denteohe  Theologie. 
■Tff  ^Jewish  Ent^elopedik 
^0O5=JoniDal  of  the  German  Oriental  SooSe^. 
J'HCs'JcbnM  Hopkiaa  Univenit^  Ciroulan. 

5s  Jonnal  of  HeUenie  Stodiea. 
i/XZs  Jeniar  littrntunitong; 


J'PAsJonmal  of  PhQology. 

JahrbBcher  f.  proSeaL  Theologia. 
/i>75>  Joonal  of  the  Ptli  Text  Soeio^. 
.fOB- Jewlah  QnaiteriT  BOTiaw. 
/&d5«  Joonal  ol  the  Itoyal  Adatle  Bodoty. 
JBASB$mjmuX  of  the  Boyal  Aitatie  Society. 

Bengal  branch. 
/JL45A>- Joonal  of  the  Boyal  Aidatie  Sodety, 

Bombay  branch. 
JBASJmJoanal  of  the  Boyal  Aalatie  Boo..  Japan. 
JSa8m30BnmX  of  the  Boyal  Qeogntphieal  SoeCity . 
JTkStmJmal  of  llieol^^ieal  BloSik 
f.4r'-I>ieKeUinaehriften«adduAT(B>hxador). 

1881. 

JT^r'a-Zimmen-Wlaeklar'a  ed.  of  the  pcecoding 
[really  a  totally  diatinet  workl  1908. 

KB  or  JT/B-Keiliwohriftaohe  Bibttotbdc  (BAx%- 
der),  1889  It 

jr<7^»keUinsehxifteB  nad  dto  GoMihkhtafor- 

Bchnng,  1878. 
lOS/sUtoniiaohea  GentralUat*. 
£OPA»Uteratarblatt  t  Oriental  FUMogio. 
ZOTMbtrodnetimi  to  Uteratore  of  OT  (Snver). 
LP^lMuA  of  Penene  (Hartland). 
Z^-Leipdgaream.  Btadien. 
JfslUlnafaeT 

MAIBLmUim<itna  de  I'Aoad.  d«  Inaoriptloas  et 

Bellea-Lettree. 
JTB^dfTs  HonaUberioht  d.  BarUner  Akad.  d. 

Wifleenediaften. 
ifOH  >  MooamenU  Gennaalm  Hletorica  (Perte). 
ifOJ^F-ldittheUangnn  der  Gaaalbohaft  fbr  jM- 

iaohe  Volkikimde. 
irOir/»Monataberieht  t  Qeaehlehte  n.  WImm- 

ti*haft  dee  JwJewt'^fiWi 
iff-Origin  and  Derekqmeiit  of  the  Itoal  Ideaa 

(Weetennank). 
MNDPV  -  Mittheilnngen  «.  Naehriehtett  dee 

deutechcn  Paliatina-Terabn. 
MBm  Methodist  Bevlew. 

MVG-  MlttbeUiugfln  im  roideradithnhw  Goedl- 
sobaft. 

jrw  -  Ifagadn   fOr  die  Wlsemsdiaft  dee 

Jadentnms. 

^B^d^MNnoTo  Btilletino  di  Archeologia  Cristiana. 
^(7b>  Nineteenth  Century. 

JK^-NenhebittiMibfla  WOrterbaoh. 
NINQ^TXorth  Indian  Notes  and  qpmim. 
NKZ'Vmm  UtohUehe  Zdtaohrift. 
JVQ-Notes  and  (faeries. 

A^£>Natire  Raeeaof  tbe  PMifle  States  (Baamft). 
JVrZO-NentestamentUebe  Zeitgcsehiehte. 
OJ?P-Oxford  English  DietimiaiT  (Murray). 
OZZ«OrientaUBohe  litteratoxnitniig. 
O^MOnomaatka  Saera. 
07/C«0td  Testamoit  in  tin  Jewish  Chnrdi. 
OTP -Oriental  Translation  Fund  Publications. 
PA  OS^  Prooeedings  of  Amerioan  Oriental  Society. 
PASB^  Prooeedings  of  the  AuthroiNdagioal  Society 

of  Bombay. 
Polychrome  Kbie  (Enelish). 
PJBfa  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
i*£Ftf>Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Memoln. 
PBFSt  -  Palestine  ExploratioD  Fund  Qoarterly 

Statement. 
i*&=Patroloffia  Gneea  (Migne). 
PJBm  PreusBUohe  JahrbttohCT. 
PZvPatroloffia  Latins  (Migne). 
i>.VQ>Pnnjab  Notes  and  Queries. 

Popular  Beligion  and  FolklOTO  of  N.  India 

(Grooke). 

PJKS*>sProt  BealenoydopKdie  (Herioff-Hanek). 
P£ii=  Presbyterian  and  Keformed  Beriew. 

Prooeedings  of  tbe  Royal  Society. 
PBSE^t  Prooeedutgs  Btnral  Soo.  of  Edmbor^ 

Prooeedings  of  the  Society  of  KUioal 
Arohvology. 
PTff-PiUTwtSooletj. 
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HA  =  Revne  Arohioltviqae. 
BAnth = Revne  d' Anthropologies 
SAS='Ronl  Aaiaiio  Society. 
RA8svr= Revne  d'Aasyriologie. 
XBss&evxxe  BiUiqae. 

£££^=  Reports  of  the  Barean  of  Ethnologr 

CWaahitiKton). 
£C=  Revne  Critiqiw. 
BCel = Revne  Coltigue. 
iJC%= Revue  Chrttmnne. 
RDif—Bsvne  des  Denx-Mondee. 
BE = Realencniloplidie. 
BBa = Bevne  JBgTTdiologiqne. 
REJ='Remt  dee  Etndes  Joives. 
BSth = Bevne  d'Ethnognpfaie. 
ii:ffiJ{=Revne  d'HistoiEe  et  de  Lltttaitan  Be- 

li^enaea. 

JUTR-Bavne  de  I'ffiitoin  Am  BeligiMU. 
JSJ^sBevne  Nnmism&tiqae. . 
iiP»  Beooide  of  the  Past. 
BPh=  Berne  I^Uosophiqne. 
itQoROmisehe  Qnu&leehrift 
B8  =  Berne  simitiqne  d'£^gn^ii«  et  A'Wat. 
ancienne. 

SSA  =Recueil  de  la  Boo.  anhteloriqiw. 
BSI=  Beporta  of  the  Smitheonian  Inetitutioii. 
BTAF=  BecneU  de  Trarwix  rtlatifi  ^rAxeh«ologie 

et  4  la  Fhildogie. 
BTP = Berne  des  teaditiou  popnlaina. 
BThPh^'Bevue  de  Thfologie  A  de  Philoio^iia. 
£ZV-Becaeil  de  Traruuc 
B  WB  «  Real  wSrterbuch. 

iSB^TT'SitnuiBsberichte  der  Berliner  Akad.  d. 

WlsBensohalten. 
SBB^^acnA  Books  of  the  East 
iSBOr^  Sacred  Books  of  the  OT  (Hehcew). 

Single -ToL    DiotiMuzy   of    the  Bible 

(Hastinge). 
SfaStodien  a.  Ejitaken. 

SMA  =Sitznng8beriohte  der  Mttnchener  Akademie. 
S50ir=SitnmgBberichte  d.  KgL  Saohs.  GeseUsch. 

d.     wwnfcnaften  ■ 
^IT^IT-Bitningsbeiiehte  d.  A^ener  Akad.  d. 

WlMenenhiften. 


TAPA  =  Transactions  of  American  Philological 
AssooiatioD. 

T^i^J's:  Transactions  of  tite  Amatie  Sodety  of 
Japan. 

r&5=TranBactian8  of  Ethnolt^oal  Sodety. 
taxi's  Theologische  Litteratnneitang. 
TAr=Theol.  iTidBohrift. 

T^^aTransaotiMU  of  Bonl  Historical  Sodety. 
TBSB = Tran wrtiiona  of  Bojal  Sodety  of  EtUn. 
bnrgh. 

Texts  and  Studies. 

mBJsTransaetknu  of  the  Sodety  of  BlbUcal 

ArduBology. 
rCTes  Teste  a,  Untersnohnngen. 
TT^/s  Western  Anatio  Inaoriptioiu. 
WZKM^  W\ma  ZdtMbrift  f .  Knnde  des  Hotgen- 

Imidee. 

JS4=*ZdtKhrift  for  AssTriologie. 
Z^»Zdte6farift  fOii  igyp-  Spzaehe  n.  Altertsms- 

wiasensobalt. 
Z^riT » Zdtaofaiift  fOr  die  altieaL  YHmm- 

flchaft. 

ZCfsZeiteohriffc  fOr  ohristliche  Knnst. 
ZCi^oZdiechiift  fttr  eeltische  Fhiltdogie. 
ZD  A  »  Zdteehxif t  fOr  dentsohea  Altmnm. 
ZDMO  —  Zeiteohrift  der  deotsohep  moifsnUnd- 

ischen  GeaeilsehafL 
ZZ>Pr «  Zdtsehzift  de<  dentadien  FaUatiiift- 

Vereins. 
Zff =Zdt8ohrift  for  Ethnoltwie. 
Z£jr=  Zeiteohrift  fUr  Keilst^riftforsohnng. 
ZJrr=ZdtBchrift  fUr  katbol.  Theologie. 
Z£^fr£= Zdtechrift  fOr  IdrchL  Wiwwimnhaft  n. 

kireht  Leben. 
ZJr=  Zeitschrift  fttr  die  Mythologie. 
ZNTW  =  Zeiteohrift  fttr  die  nenteet.  Wissen- 

scbaft. 

Zi*AP=Zeitaohrift  fttr  Philosophie  and  Fida- 
gogik. 

ZTK^^Zutechrift  fttr  Thedogie  n.  Einbe. 
ZrJT^Zdtsohrift  fttr  Tolksknude. 
ZrftfF-Zdtsehiift  fKr  r«c|0ddi«iide  Bwdits. 

winoiBchaft. 
gyr^Zeitsehrift  fttr  wiMenwhalUiehe  Theotogie. 


[A  small  numiar  unnbtt  ^'^v^'^*^  the  parUonlai  edition  <rf  the  wmlc  lelemd  to, 

as  KAT*,  tOT*,  etc.] 
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ARTBUR  ARTHURIAN  CYCLE.— The 
Azthnriaii  ercle  is  a  body  of  l^ieod  tluU  hu  grown 
WB  azDond  the  name  of  the  Britiah  hero,  Arthnr. 
Tiiere  i^ipean  to  be  no  reMoo  for  doubting  that 
Arthnr  was  one  of  the  leaden  <tf  the  Britone 
against  the  Knglwh  in  the  6tb  oent.  A.D..  bat 
Boihing  fnither  eonoeniing  him  oan  be  stated  with 
oertainty.   AmtHig  the  Bntons  tbemselTeB  legends 
appear  to  have  reulily  attached  themselTes  to  his 
name,  as  Uiey  did  to  the  names  of  other  British 
heroes,  while  to  the  oricinal  Arthniian  legend  itself 
legeods  of  other  heroes  oeeame  appended,  so  that  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  romance 
had  attained  so  extraordinary  development.  In 
Franee,  espedally,  the  cycle  was  the  snooessor  in 
popnlanty  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  and.  like  other 
l^aids,  cither  in  France  or  in  Britain,  it  was 
etHnluned  with  certain  legendarr  narratiTes  of  the 
Church  to  fonn  the  stoiy  of  the  finding  of  tiie  Holy 
Grail,  the  Cnp  finm  which  Ouiit  dxaak  at  the  Last 
Sapper. 

Tbe  DMM  Artfanr  U  Brrtboala  (Om  OcWo  toofo*  of  Um 
BritooiX  ft  iMipiNr*  whtoh  ouM  Ifttar  to  b«  diffanntktod  Into 
WeWk,  Braton,  And  Oontbh.  Thoof  h  BrrttMolo  tn  form,  th* 
DSOM  Artfanr  is  pn>b*bl/  borrowed  (ro«n  utlo,  Uka  laaiiy  otbar 
BijUiuiile  BMM«,  mch  h  Drteo  rUrblfvaft),  Omin  (Bn(tiilaat, 
Oandat  (OanothiaX  Ptufeni  O^Wdim),  tatrj^  (AabntkaA 
OnrtwnlB  (OoattaiOiaai^  Bbutewn  (BoaMnaa),  AaMwd 
<BoaontatX  Rhyitod  (BMtKatiu).*  Th«  LMln  orirlnU  of 
Arttmr  ii  Artortoi^  m  nam*  foaiid  in  Orook  MUn  In  Omnont  of 
Aknodite,  umI  nt  KtaMmte  io  u  inacrtptioa  dwUontnd  to  tb« 
gnddM  Nof^  br  Q.  Artorhu  TvrtaUnn.  Anotttar  form  ot  K  i* 
pralMblj  ArtOrioa.  (oand  in  JotmmI  (M.  HL  S9),  kto 
I^tlntod  fonn  Artoraa  or  Artlmnta  and  tba  IiWi  Aitar  an 
baaod  oo  tba  BritUi  font,  aad  of  tfata  Um  Tnocb  form  Artoa 
and  Um  Italian  ArtA  are  Mao  oerrupUoua.  In  Walaa  tha  nama 
Aittnirdoaa  net  aMiaar  to  tiava  baaa  eonmmi,  bat  thata  la  an 
•iBMipla  of  U  in  tbe  Bm*  4f  Uon  JMa  (OxL  U0S,  pp.  77  and  in) 
and  alao  In  ana  of  tba  pedlgraM,  a>  that  o<  Artbtir,  bUMr  of  Noa 
or  NooT  (alio  writtan  Noogor), »  munbar  of  tha  roTal  Una  of 
Dyted  (DsautlaX  In  tba  Onar  Obartar  of  1U9  tba  nama 
Oanfrlina  Artnrna  OmbaUr  OaaKm  o(  Homwotb)  oooon  aa 
tMof  ootoftbawluwaoea.  TbalaaltlMtttaaBamaArtbarlaa 
Mmdaa  pbonatla  dorinrtiTa  of  a  raal,  tbouh  rara,  Latin  nama 
&  aUrtmt  orldenoa  of  ita  aatbantU^,  and  tba  probabfUtr  is  that 
it  warn  proerred,  Uka  CFtber  WaWi  nanMaot  tba  BaxonpaHod.  is 
aooM  fu^oST  or  radlnMntarr  dtrookle,  aaoh  aa  tba  nodaoi 
of  Henalaa^  Prof.  Ztanmar  <ln  bla  XtnnAif  Findtalw) 

Wnfca  wna  oompoaad  at  I>nmbarWn  or  OarUala. 

Attempts  nave  been  made  from  the  eridenoe  of 
Arthnrian  place  namei  to  determine  tiie  r^on  of 

•la  tUa  art.  tba  apamni  of  Oattia  aanas  toOowB  tbat  now 
caBataQv  adoptad  br  Oalfla  oobolan,  «iaapt  la  a  lair  oaaaa^ 
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Britdb  with  wUeh  Arthnr  was  most  doselr  tm^ 
oiated ;  but,  in  sfate  of  tbe  researches  of  Mr.  Btnart- 
Glennie  (author  of  Arthwriam  LoealitiM)  and  others, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  these  attempts  haTe  beta 
snooessfol,  inasmnoh  as  the  later  popalaritr  of 
Arthur  led  to  the  naming  of  many  plaoes  after  nim. 
The  oldeat  indications  make  It  wobaUe  that.  Uka 
other  prominent  post-Roman  Britons,  ho  oame 
fnmi  the  sonectf  the  North.  Certain  mling  families 
of  Wales,  suoh  as  these  of  Coel,  Cnnedda  Wledlft 
and  Cynfarob,  maintained  even  into  medlKval  times 
the  tradition  (supported  by  Nennins)  tbat  they  were 
aettlen  in  Wales  from  the  North,  and  styled  them- 
selves in  their  pedigrees  *  The  Men  of  the  North* 
(for  the  northern  associations  of  the  Arthurian 
and  kindred  legends  see  the  writer's  articles  in  the 
(Mtic  Review  for  Oct  1907  and  Jan.  1908  on  '  Wales 
and  the  Ancient  Britons  of  the  North').  The 
northern  lones  in  qnestiou  appear  to  be  two  i  (1) 
that  of  Caer  Alolud  (Dumbarton),  and  (2)  tbat  of 
Dineiddin  (Edinbur^).  In  an  early  stratum  of 
Arthurian  legend  Arthur  seems  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Caw  o  Brydyn  (Caw  of  Pictland),  the 
father  of  Gildas  and  Aneirin  (a  Welsh  poet),  and  ol 
many  of  the  saints  of  Anglessy.  In  the  12th  cent. 
Life  of  G iltUu,  Arthnr  ia  represented  as  making  war 
aninst  Hueil,  king  of  Bootland,  one  of  the  sons  of 
this  Caw.  How  early  tbe  name  td  Arthur  oame  to 
be  aMoinated  with  tha  local  legends  of  Wales  it  is 
hard  to  say.  but  it  is  significant  that  tiie  name  irf 
one  of  Arthur's  eloeest  companions,  from  the  veiy 
ftnt  appearance  of  the  legend  in  the  Welsh  litera- 
ture, IB  that  of  Cai  (the  Sir  Kay  of  the  Romances), 
whose  name  is  found  in  that  of  Caer  Gai,  near  Bala 
in  North  Wales,  a  place  also  known  aa  Caer  Gynyr. 
after  the  name  m  Cai's  tether  Gynir.  An  old 
Welsh  poem  which  survives  in  tiie  B$d  Book  of 
Horge^  mentions  a  Ffyntum  Vedmyr  ( <  the  Spring  of 
Bedivere  'j,  but  its  locality  is  unknown.  Through 
its  entry  into  local  legend  in  Wales  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Brytbonic  world,  the  name  ol  Arthnr 
became  attached  to  tiie  oharaoteristic  stcnies  of 
Celtic  folklore,  of  which  nnmerons  examples  axe 
giren  by  Profeesw  Sir  JtAn  Rhys  in  his  Cdtie 
yoiklor*,  Weleh  and  Mamm  (1901),  noUbly  to 
t^ooe  of  the  Other  World,  a  type  in  which  the 
fdklwe  of  Celtic  oovntaies  ahonnda.  It  is  not 
neeassaxy  to  snpposa  that  the  names  whioh  tiiat 
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«f  Arthur  may  have  capi|lanted  in  raoh  vtoriea 
bore  any  reMmblance  to  ft  in  sound  or  derivation. 

In  dealing  with  the  Artiraiian  cycle,  it  wilt  he 
oODTenient  to  give  its  place,  first,  in  the  tradition 
found  in  Cymric  literature ;  secondly,  in  the 
Chioniolefl  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  Romances. 

I.  Arthur  la  Cymric  tradition.— The  chief  MSS 
fat  whioh  fragments  of  this  tradition  are  to  be  found 
are :  (1)  TMe  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  (verse, 
12th  oent),  (2)  Th«  Book  of  Aneirin  (verse,  13th 
cent.),  (3)  The  Book  of  Taltetsin  (verse,  early  Uth 
cent.),  (4)  The  White  Book  of  Rhydderch  (prose, 
Uth  cent.),  and  (6)  The  Bed  Book  of  Eerguthroea 
and  verse,  late  UUi  and  ICth  cents,).  The  Triadt 
of  Arthnr  and  Me  if«n,  vhidi  are  found  in  a 
Heugwrt  MS  of  the  18th  eait,  axe  also  important, 
as  showing  with  what  other  iMnendary  cycles  that 
of  Arthur  was  then,  and  probabfy  earlier,  associated 
in  Wales.  A  oonftiderable  amount  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  MSS,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
oldest  poetry,  is  older  than  tiie  period  of  the  MSS 
tbenuuTea.  The  Cymric  teadition  has  many 
•ffiniiMB  witii  that  vf  Geoffi^  <rf  Blramontb,  but 
it  has  many  features  which  are  quite  independent 
of  OmotEmVy  and  which  show  that,  while  Geo&ey 
in  some  pnnts  borrowed  from  it,  he  either  neglected 
or  was  igtKoant  of  eertain  oUier  important  ^tixma 
of  it. 

Of  tboM  above  named,  the  MS  whioh  gives 
the  clearest  indication  of  oontuning  pre-Norman 
matter  is  the  Book  of  Aneirin  (now  in  the  Cardiff 
Free  library),  since  m  one  of  Its  poems  the  scribe, 
in  the  course  of  copying  a  poem  called  Gorehan 
MaMerw,  departed  from  ms  usual  practice  of 
changing  the  orthography  into  that  of  bis  own 
time,  and  copied  thsA  of  his  archetype  practically 
unmodified,  thus  showing  that  this  archetype  was 
written  in  a  style  of  spellmg  in  many  points  identi- 
cal witii  that  of  the  pre-Norman  gloBMs  of  Wales. 
In  this  clearly  pre-Norman  poem  the  name  of 
Arthur  ooonrs  in  the  words  ■  bei  ef  arthur '  ( '  even 
if  he  were  Arthur').  The  poem  in  question  is 
praetioally  identical  in  many  of  its  lines  with  the 
wtdodin,  which  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  MS, 
and  thus  snggesta  that  the  name  of  Artiiur  was 
held  in  high  respect  in  tiie  sone  of  poetry  to  whidi 
the  CMoeUn  belongs.  This  tone  is  essentially  one 
composed  in  praise  of  the  family  of  C^nfaroh,  to 
which  CVnon  ab  Clydno  Eiddin,  the  chief  hero  of 
the  Ooaodin,  belonged,  and  also  Urien  Rheged, 
whose  son  Owein  is  the  original  of  Chretien  de 
Tn7es*s  Ffusik  Tnth  this  family  was  anoeiated 
the  poet  Llywardi  Hw,  and  Elphin,  the  friend  of 
Taliessin,  and  other  heroee,  whcae  names  with  brief 
leoords  ta  tluir  memoir  are  given  In  the  Cfododin 
in  oonnezion  witb  the  tiattie  of  Cattraeth  (one  M 
the  famous  batties  of  Welsh  bardic  tradition),  in 
which  tbey  were  said  to  have  taken  part.  From 
all  indieauons*  the  histwieal  Btook*in-irade  of  the 
Welsh  bards  seems  to  have  contained  short  lists  of 
famona  battles,  such  as  Cattraeth,  Gwenysfcrad, 
Aigoed  Uwyfsin,  Badon,  and  Camlan.  The  two 
last  were  am<Higtiie  chief  batties  of  the  Arthorian 
tradition.  In  Welsh,  as  in  other  legend,  tiie 
prominent  heroes  of  one  period  tended  to  sink  into 
the  baokground  of  action  in  that  of  a  later  date,  or 
aba  to  snrvive  as  vaguely  impodng  figures,  present, 
as  it  mn^  behind  the  scenes.  Cynon  ab  Clydno 
Bddliit  Caw  of  Pietland,  and  Biychan  Biychemiog 
an  names  of  this  type  in  Welsn  medieval  Utera* 
tnre,  while  in  the  Cymric  Arthurian  tradition 
Arthur's  warriors  undoubtedly  play  a  much  more 
active  part  in  the  story  than  he  does  himself.  This 
faet  baa  often  been  wrongly  interpreted  as  imi^< 
ing  that  the  legend  of  AxUiur  himadf  ivaa  not  in 
any  wsy  devdoped  in  Wales  (a  view  whioh,  in 
Awe  of  CM  aignifieant  allndotts  to  Axtiiar  in  Welsh 
Utoratanh  is  ^uite  untenable),  irtiile  tha  Intth 


seems  to  be  that  it  was  so  long  established  in 
Wales  that  to  it  were  attaehea  other  legends, 
whose  heroes  came  to  loom  more  largely  In  action 
than  Arthur,  their  sovereign  chief.  In  the  etock- 
in-trade  of  the  bards  and  stoir-tellers  of  Wales, 
from  whom  the  remnanto  of  old  Welsh  poetry  and 
narrative  have  come  down,  Arthur  appean  to  have 
held  distinotly  a  place  of  honour,  and  the  various 
portions  in  whicn  this  stock-in-trade  of  l^jend 
reveals  itself  bear  witness  to  the  same  tale.  This 
stock-in-trade,  though  the  stories  composing  it 
were  heterogeneous  in  origin  and  in  local  associa- 
tion, yet  preserved  a  certain  vnity  from  its  pro- 
fessional character,  and  portions  of  it  can  easily  be 
detected  in  various  parts  of  old  Welsh  literatunu 
In  the  Triada,  in  the  aooonnt  of  Axthnr's  Court 
found  in  Kulhueh  and  Olwen,  in  the  £oo£  of 
Annrin,  in  a  groixp  of  Arthurian  poems  in  the 
Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  in  the  Stanzas  of  the 
Graves,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bo<A  qf  TeUiesstn,  in 
the  Llywareh  aea  poems  of  the  Black  Book  ^ 
Carmarthen  and  the  Bed  Book  ef  Sergeat,  certui 
associated  groups  of  names  oome  to  view  which 
show  eleariT  the  body  (rf  legend  to  which  th^ 
belong.  It  is  significant  that  in  all  theee  I^;endaiy 
olustMs  the  name  of  Artiinr  appears.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Fow  Branches 
of  the  Mabinoffi,  in  the  Dream  of  Maxen,  or  in 
Llvdd  and  Lleoetys ;  but  the  reason  is  that,  in  tha 
Mabinoffion  in  their  present  re-cast  form,  a  certain 
chronological  arrangement  is  implied  which  would 
make  any  refermoe  to  Arthur  anachronistic  in  a 
etorr  that  was  meant  to  be  pre-Sazon.  In  the 
Book  of  Taliessin  and  in  the  lists  of  Arthur's  men 
in  Kiu^och  and  Olwen — the  least  altered  of  the 
MtUwwffion  stories — no  such  regard  for  chronology 
is  shown,  and  in  the  latter  Arthur  is  said  to  have 
been  related  to  the  'Mm  of  Gaer  Datbyl '  on  his 
mother's  dde^  It  is  significant  that,  even  in 
Chretien  and  the  later  romances,  many  of  the 
names  of  thoee  who  are  associated  with  Arthur  are 
those  of  well-known  heroes  of  the  Cymric  tradi- 
tion. If  this  tradition  was  carried  into  Cornwall 
or  Britttmy,  the  extreme  scantiness  of  the  heroie 
Utentnre  <a  these  provinces  in  mediaoral  timee 
nuJces  it  exeeedingly  difficult  to  judgeiof  the  extent 
of  the  transference,  and  it  may  well  be  that  it  wss 
onfy  fractional  in  character,  though  Arthur  himself 
may  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  legendary 
popularity,  as  Alanus  ab  Insulis  sui^ests  when  he 
says  in  tne  second  half  of  the  12tQ  cent,  that  in 
Brittany  any  one  who  should  deny  Arthur's  retom 
would  arouse  the  dew  hatred  of  nis  hearera. 

In  the  Stansas  of  the  Graves  (given  in  the  Btaek 
Book  of  Carmarthen),  a  series  ot  verses  kindred  to 
the  defies  of  Uywwoh  Hen,  the  various  heroes  of 
the  Cj^nrio  cycle  are  oommemotated,  and  among 
them  In  one  stanza  are  named  March  (the  King 
Mark  of  the  Tristan  legend),  Gwythnr  (the  rival  <n 
the  fairy  king  Gwyn,  son  tn  Nndd),  Ongann  of  the 
Bed  Sword,  and  Arthur.  Each  of  the  first  three 
heroes  is  said  to  have  a  grave,  bnt  the  n«ve  of 
Arthur  Is  said  to  be  '  anoeth  bid '('tiie  object  for 
whioh  the  world  searches').  The  word  'anoeth' 
meant '  difficult.'  as  it  still  does  in  the  Dimetian 
dialect  of  Wdsn,  and  was  used  for  the  object  of  a 
difficult  search,  as  in  the  Arthurian  story  of 
Kulhweh  and  Olwen.  In  the  Black  Book  of  Cea-- 
marthen,  where  these  stomas  occur,  there  are  other 
poems  that  contain  direct  or  indirect  allusions  to 
Arthur.  For  exomde,  in  an  elegy  upon  Geraint, 
son  of  ErUin  (the  Eno  oi  ChiStien  de  Troyee), 
Arthur,  for  whom  Geraint  is  said  to  have  fou^^t 
at  the  battle  of  IlongbortMs  called '  the  empenn-, 
the  mler  oi  tha  toil.*  Hw  ri{;nifioance  <^  an 
allusion  such  as  this,  as  Indicotmg  the  place  of 
Arthur  in  Welsh  atoiT,  Is  dear.  Tha  aita  of 
Llongborth  is  unknown,  pat  tba  man  of  Gacaint  an 
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Mid  to  ha,Tee(Kne  from  the  npon  of  Drfawnt  (tha 
DnnuKoii).  Poom  xxxL  Id  tm  Mme  MS  it  olearlT 
Aithnzian;  IxttitkimpoctMittoolMarTeUiatHw 
«ae  of  a  gnmp  ia  wmA  Um  abarr  of  Arthnr  im 
UBociatod  witb  »  ohutor  ot  nunM  nom  Um  bardie 
tndituB.  Pom  xxx.,  lor  exam^e,  thoacli  it 
doe*  not  name  Arthur,  yot  meiitKMU  his  bona 
CmnSK  tlw  Cabal  of  Netmios,  tiie  mark  of  wfaoM 
hoo^  aooacdiag  to  that  efanxiiclar,  wai  left  on  a 
moonfeam  near  Boilth  whea  Aithnr  was  hnntins 
tbaPonM  Trait  (TTwnfaTrwyth).  In  AUwe* 
omI  Ohmt,  CaTaU  Is  erraiieoaslj  girso  as  the 
iiSMn  of  Arthm's  dog.  In  the  same  poemt  too,  is 
mmrtiimeii  Ovcin  Beged,  the  Tt^  of  ChriUeo. 
In  the  obnooslT  Artfanrian  poem  <Ma  xxxi.)  there 
taapHtnieof  Artlinr  and  his  men  that  is  entirely 
diMMifromthoaeof  Geoftey  aod  tha  Bemeaees. 
and  moeh  mm  aUntotlmtonha  ■feocyel  JEUIM 
amd  Ofn— .  Axtlmr  sad  his  men  arrtTe  at  a  for- 
tress (for  witat  parpoae  is  not  stated,  bat  it  may 
bare  besB  for  the  reeene  of  one  of  their  lost  oom- 
paaioBs).  Amcmg  bis  m«n  are  C«i  Wyn  {Kei  the 
Blseeed} :  Bedwyr  (Bedircre) ;  Ifabon,  sen  of  Modron 
(aa  M  otatTj  fijqitaoe,  sea  of  Matrtaa) ;  Mabon, 
eoaofMdlt(Iightnhig);  ManawTddan,  eon  of  Lhrr 
(Mineanan  mae  lir  of  Irish  legoid,  a  hero  of  toe 
Four  Srameka) ;  Uadieo,  Arthur's  scm  (who  is 
■nkaown  to  Geoffrey) ;  and  others.  Some  ci  the 
topoouhieal  aUorions,  eodi  as  those  to  Traethea 
T^TinnidrpcDbably  the  Solvvr  nrtb)siid  Mywdd 
TB^Mfp  (the  moon  tain  of  fidinbozrii*  poanNj 
Aithnr's  Beat),  are  to  the  North.  As  in  tiMmk 
mtd  (Wmms  expeditions  to  the  wUd  eoont^  of  the 
Hoffth,  9ior<A«tr  if/«n»  (' the  wild  land  of  Hadss ')» 
as  H  is  ealled.  ^tpear  to  hare  been  a  favoiuite 
theme  ci  the  Welsh  Cymric  Arthurian  traditiooi 
and  for  the  men  of  North  Wales,  North  Britain 
to  hare  been  the  natural  way  of  getting 
the  Othw  World  by  land,  while  the  men  (tt 
Soath  Wales  mar  hare  had  their  oorrespoudlng 
eatnaee  into  It  m  Cornwall.  The  poem  m  qnes- 
tkn,  too,  like  the  story  (rf  Jr«Uwe*  oiuf  0/«>m  end 
portiooa  of  the  lires  of  the  Welsh  saints,  describes 
Arthnr  and  his  men  aa  being  in  oonflict  with 
eertain  pests,  both  animal  and  hnmsn,  and,  among 
the  latter,  with  eertain  militant  bags  or  witches 
(WaUi,  gwiddomod^  Even  in  the  welah  stwy  of 
FMednr  (the  FerelTal  id  the  Bomaaoes)  there  is  sn 
aeeoantof  a  eonlliet  with  the  Wttohesof  Glonoester 
{OwUUmot  CoMiofw).  One  of  the  monsters  men* 
tioned  In  poem  xzzl.  Is  the  'Paloo  cat'  (Caih 
Paime),  also  mentiooed  In  one  of  the  Triads. 
Poem  xxxiii.,  though  not  referring  to  any  exploits 
of  Arthur,  meatioiis  Us  son  Llaeheo, '  the  marvel* 
looB  in  song,'  in  words  pat  into  the  month  of  a 
speaker  who  refers  to  eertain  other  of  Uie  stock 
^laraeters  of  the  Welsh  bardio  tradition,  saoh  as 
Gwyn,sonof  Nndd;  Creordilad,  daughter  of  Llndd 
(theCordeliaofOeoftey);  Guenaolea,sonof  Keidaw 
(tbeOwenddolea  of  the  Myrddin  legend);  Bran,  son 
flf  Iwwydd  (the  latter  poasiUy  his  mother's  aamel ; 
and  Gwyddaea  fl^^mM*  (a  promjaeat  ehaiaetarm 
alegend  of  inundation).  With  tide  poem  is  olosdy 
linked  poem  xxxr.,  vhioh  mentions  Talieasin, 
while  it  also  allndee  to  two  of  the  chief  oharao- 
tan  of  Math  ab  Mathonwy  (Lieu  aad  Gwydion), 
wboae  naaua  and  iMends  were  associated  with  tlw 
i^aees  Naat  Ilea  (now  NantUe),  Din  Uea  (now 
BinOe),  and  Biyn  Owrdion  in  CanianroDshire,  and 
Mtoal  Owydioa  aaar  Tninfyajdi  la  ICsrioaeth- 

noai  mam  SWS  SK  ■snsate  eMWB  BMOnOBI  eSBH  AM 

HMD  thk*  el  Alter,  leah  M  ttst  o«  Hss%wb  O 
Italoattaos  of  QiMM)L  wm  Iw  taw  bAv  MBBlede 
«  Hi  Ik  sii  seoMslaTMi  yoma,  As  ■oggMtlvssr  l 
llai7«M  Aithnttaa  IvsaSirilh  HnSoolMrin  m «sO m 

ttst  Um  £0>r  TssiIii  it  ftsfly  Uth  mbI)  sData  to  two 

■atauwboM  DMBMsn  kUnttou  wMi  Ibostof  JUrtlmr^sons 
(UMbn  or  LIsctasa  sad  Aaifali)  la  Ihs  taas  LMhOB  sad  A^. 


itlM  Wflkk  ArtfaDrUn  tndltlon wlilflh  «m». 
I^ebM  bs  SMn  ttaa  UwlMk  ttast  b«  ta  (IraB  u  s 
ra  ol  Aitbor  •v«a  la  tbt  kU  Powjn  aUrj  of  TlitDnamtf 
«isslii»,  toond  to  Mm  Bad  Book  tort  ot  ths  Mammmim. 

Again,  tlie  eridenoe  frcnn  the  Book  <ff  Taii$$tm 
pcnnta  in  the  same  direction.  In  this  enrioos  book 
there  are  scraps  <^  Wel^  legend  interspersed  with 
ideaa  derired  from  the  eurrent  oosmotogT  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  one  paseage,  ^mwefr  <tne  Celtic 
'  Other  World')  is  definit^  loeatecl  beneath  the 
earth.  Other  poems  imply  that  it  eon  tains  a 
elnster  of  island  iortfess<is,  aeeasdUe  from  the  aaa. 
With  the  lattv  eoneeptioa  the  Cymric  Arthvriaa 
tradition  has  been  linked  in  one  of  these  poems, 
and  the  ^aoe  of  fortreasea  in  this  tradition  is 
worthy  of  notice.  No  effort  was  ^>paz«ntly  made 
to  reeonoile  this  bellaf  In  Anmifm  with  Christian 
teaohing.  It  was  rimly  eoaenred  as  a  kind  of 
eoontenaitof  tUswwMt  lor  example,  in  the  story 
of  PwyDTlcinoa  of  Ilylad.  It  is  a  land  divided  into 
kingdmna.  Hie  view  «f  it,  xedeeted  la  KMwek 
and  OltMUf  as  being  aeeassiUe  by  land  through 
Beotland,  appears  to  be  aasoeiated  with  the  idea, 
found  in  the  Welah  noetn  of  the  ISth  and  13th 
oonts.,  that  tta  ^Kwa  of  tha  dead  waaderad  ia 
CS>arfCWyda>a(*theCaledop1anforeat')(  aad  tUa 
waa  idetnred  as  tha  SDaae  alao  of  the  waadeilaga, 
aeeompanied  by  gfaosta,  of  Merlinns  Silvestiis. 

IBOM  of  ttMpo«M0lth»BMft4<9Ut*wfa,  AfOorsndUs 
IMB  >r«  i»pt<sttod  aa  maUam  mtHlkam  to  tits  Used  for- 
of  iMM^luArtbnr^^SlpAediMn.  ZhMSVpsdlttoas 
M.  ■eah  as  tbs  tiliiilin  of  at  of  Ms 
,  sad  U»  osnrlna  MTU  of  tbt  osaldRiii 


Aittnukalimd 
ttaHrbtitoUdI 


IbHo 


oftiM  booDdsrlMaa.  lead.. 


rs  to  at  tasst  tbs  ua  eml^ 
ttatoM  of  UwjdMitiisnMS  ■Motlaesdlaflas 

  liLO.  Itmd.,  0*n±p.  SOI)ls  JTmm'Mmmmi 

CtbsUMiueol  n7dw«i>  IbopoMbsssoobiBaMslhaleB 


vhkb  aooBMSi  *•  ■tefT  of  Aitbnr  with  that  ol  PwyD  sad 
I^Td««.|M>ssthsBiseiJfc«><^Cenasratapooeis«CBlitod 
AtWiMPiTdHt^MMd  HuHinrddub  Om  of  the  Used 
totrtoSto  ntamd  to  to  Ihia  posM,  Omt  Tsadny,  ta  tooDttoood 
stoototbsJfisfca>rtl<r<krSeraiii.wfaBssBoawrbtsis«to 
MaMrtabIs  bhbs  Osw  Hfdft  ('tbs  VertM  of  ais«>  Of 
AiibartbsMDiisottUspoMii^:  <  Wbo  oxtMdMl  bli 
ntobmndtbsboBBdiof tbtlbhwrnf*  Tbst AitboTi imbb 
WM  pronrttol  wtthto  tbt  toot  of  tUs  potter  k  abown  br  a 
psariMT  aBate  to  *  tbt  nlour  of  Afllwr*to  pom  xMU.  of  lbs 

Thia  ondonbted  feature  of  the  connexion  of 
Arthnr  aad  Ua  men  with  tha  Other  Woild  In 
the  Webb  tradition  suggests  that  name  of 
Arthur's  wife,  Gwenhwyfv  ('the  WhiteSpeotre'), 
is  part  of  the  same  dnsle  «  ideas,  and  that  the 
innoduetion  ai  thia  conceptimi  mjade  poesible  a 
anmber  of  congenial  plota,  snob  aa  the  loea  and 
reeoue  of  oiw  ol  Arthur'a  warriors,  the  lores  of 
Arthur's  waniora  with  ladlaa  from  Aimv^  the 
introductioo  into  literature  of  the  dwails  with 
whom  Aimttfn  was  peopled,  the  madUnny  of 
magio  and  the  snpcmatoral,  with  wliioh  Celtia 
folk  lore  espeeially  assodsted  the  faUries,  the  pos- 
sibility of  oeing  rendered  inrisiUe  (another  fairy 
l^rilege),  and  other  eommonplaees  of  Celtlo  legend, 
such  as  are  found  in  Welsh  and  Irish  stoiy  as  well 
as  in  the  living  folklore  not  only  of  Celtio  bat  <rf 
other  tmaginaave  countries. 

As  maMbm  tha  plaoa  ot  tbt  Idas  ot  b&prfsoamtBl  and 
nlTtn  in tbaWtMt  Atttaoilsa  trkdlOon. tt  uur  bo  itatod  tto« 
oat  of  tl^  TVMf  oootokaa  a  sopplaiMiitarT  ttautiMiit  raltnlaf 
toatabalouBltintriaoBmaitof ArtborblBBSBlt.  Tht triad raada : 
•Tbt  UuM  DohU  pritoatn  «t  tba  Ma  ot  Britain.  Ujr  of  im- 
porttotmsob,  mo  was  wHh  Burosejdd  In  prlMo.  and  tbs 
■Moad.  Wi£o^  Boa  of  Hodna,  aad  tbt  tblnTowatr,  soa  «f 
OwttTTotd,  aad  ow  wbo  waa  aobltr  tbaa  aU  tbrat  was  tor 
Uuat  nlcbto  to  tbt  pctaa  of  Ootb  aad  Aaoath.  sad  wat 
tor  tbrtt  alglito  to  prtooa  wllb  Owtoa  Btan  nuon,  aad 
WM  tor  llutt  alMt  to  tbt  prltoo  of  ma^  (or  toirrlaad) 
aadw  tbt  dab  of  BobTBafart.  aad  that  noblt  prIaoBtr  waa 
Arlbar,  sod  tbt  hsm  youth  ral«Md  him  tna  tboat  tbrtt 
ftltoat,  and  tbat  Tootb  wm  Oortn,  aea  of  Onatoanla  (Ooo- 
staattnaX  Ua  oooato.' 

This  story  certainly  upeats  to  reflect  a  phase 
id  Arthnriw  legend  ooionred  by  the  diaraoter* 
istlo  ideaa  id  Celtio  folklore.    Theae  ideaa  show 
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UiemBelTW,  too,  in  the  Welsh  Artharian  stor^  of 
Kvihwch  and  Ofwen,  where  Arthur  and  his  warriora 
an  npresuited  aa  hmiUiuc  the  Twrch  Trwrth  (the 
On  or  T<Hre  Tr6ith  of  fiish  legend),  a  abolooB 
boar,  to  which  there  are  obBonre  references  in  Old 
Welsh  poetr7  and  in  Nennios.  Though  this  story 
r^ers  to  Arthar*fl  expedition  to  Anniofn  and  to 
other  pieces  of  legend  connected  with  that  sphere, 
yet,  like  the  Four  Branches  of  the  Mabinogtt  it  is 
oharacterixed  br  the  minate  localization  «  its 
topoOTaphy,  an  indioatira  (tf  the  dose  relation  of 
the  Arthurian  lannd  to  certain  Welsh  districts. 
In  JTnUweA  €tttd  Cvuwn  the  narrative  bears  signs  of 
baring  been  connected  originally  with  the  North, 
bnt  in  its  preeent  form  it  is  chiefly  connected  with 
Pembrokeshire,  Caimarthenshire,  Cardiganshire, 
and  Braoonshixe.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  story  that 
has  grown  by  aoerelion.  The  Conrt  of  Axthnr, 
as  is  nsnal  in  the  Welsh  traditioiu  is  located  at 
Gelliwig  in  Cornwall  (Cemyw).  It  is  possiUe, 
howerer,  that  Cemyw  is  a  later  snbstitnte  for  some 
Welsh  locality.  There  is  in  the  peninsula  of  Lleyn 
in  Camarronshire  a  manwm  called  Gelliwig,  bnt 
the  writer  has  been  nnable  to  disoorer  bow  wL  the 
name  is. 

It  III  poriMiw,  not  tmlaniit  to  meDtfan  Uut  lo  tUi  ponlnnh 
tbov  ue  oertaln  vaxau  which  {voride  Unks  with  ua  Wdib 
Aitbuilui  lenod,  nob  m  Bodunabw;  (f«  Bod  OwenMbity}, 
DjnfK  (for  BhMj^rnln),  Gootfto  Arthur  (*  Artharyouoit'),  ft 
IIdo  orocnleoh  otftr  8>ra  PeUlUjm,  aad  njiuioo  Wenhwytw 

f'OoIneverc^WoQ'X  In  tbo  hudo  dUriot,  too,  la  OMteOnundi 
<  Hftrk'l  CUJb  0 ;  nnr  Is  the  toae  ot  Naat  Owrtherrn  (■  Vorti* 
MD'a  rftUay'),  Dtiiu  Bmrjra  (* the  fortran  ot  Ambroitua'X  ftnd 
Abarerch,  tirtMM  BliTddardt  BmA  wu  nid  to  bftvo  boon  burled, 
Iwoff. 

Of  the  Welsh  tradition  there  are  certain  indica- 
tions, too,  in  the  historical  poets  of  Wales  which 
BOggest  that  it  differed  in  some  forms  of  it  from 
Gwnrey's  veruon.  For  example,  in  elegies  and 
enl<w^ee  men  are  compared  in  compliment  to 
Medrod  (Modred).  Meilir,  for  instance,  says  of 
Omfiydd  ab  Gjiiaxkt  who  died  in  1137.  that  he 
*  thnuted  in  tiie  fore-front  of  batUe  like  Hedrod  * ; 
and  Gwalobmai,  Meilir's  son,  in  praising  Madog 
ab  Iforedadd,  prince  of  Fowys,  says  that  he  had 
the  strength  of  Arthur  and  the  gentleness  of 
Medrod.  Gwynfardd  Brycheiniog,  too,  calls  the 
Lord  Rhys  of  South  Wales  the  twin-brother  of 
Bfedrod,  prophesied  bjr  Myrddin  (Merlin).  One 
trUd  <Foerster,  Myv.  Arch.' p.  893a),  which  shows, 
it  is  true,  signs  of  later  modification,  states  that 
there  were  in  Arthur's  Court  three  royal  kmghts, 
Na^ens,  king  of  Denmark :  Medrod,  son  of  Qew, 
son  of  Cynfarch ;  and  Hywu,  son  of  Emyr  Llydaw. 
^WT  were,  the  triad  says,  mm  of  such  goitle, 
kin£y,  and  fsir  words,  tlu>t  aiqr  one  would  be 
sorry  to  refuse  them  any  request.  Where  the  feud 
between  Arthur  and  Medrod  is  mentioned,  it  is 
represented  sometimes  in  a  different  light  from  the 
aooount  of  Geoflrey ;  nor  is  the  sympathy  of  the 
tradition  always  with  Arthur.  For  example,  a 
blow  Kiven  by  Arthur  to  Medrod  is  called  *  an  evil 
hlow,°like  that  giren  by  Matholwch  to  Branven. 

la  a  trisd  ntming  to  tbo  threo  oortlr  oamiMJfni  of  tha  bto 
Vt  Brltftln,  Hedrod  U  «ddIo  IwTe  gone  to  Oeluw^  in  OoramO, 
to  bftva  left  in  the  Court  no  food  or  drink  anoo Doomed,  sod  to 
hsrsdiftsgedGwenhwrbr  from  her  qoeenlT  throne.  Arthnrln 
mmnmaM  to  bm  fone  to  ttw  Ooori  ol  Hedrod,  sad  to 
liSM  ndkily  oonsoBad  an  tbs  Ibod  sad  dilnk,  nnd,  fttrtlMrto 
tawre  Ml  nettber  msa  nor  beut  aUv*  in  the  Hnndrad.  Ibe 
stoCT  oC  ths  iMttls  of  Ounlftn,  too,  npesis  to  hnT*  been 
dUmttr  treatod  in  difTereot  fora»  of  the  Wtlab  tn^ttoo. 
OastemMoribasUto  a  blow  riven  by  Gwenhinrfar  to  Ovan- 
bwTfadk-Hk  blow  wbidi  is  called  In  ft  brtad  one  of  tba  arO  Mows 
of  Um  bU  ot  Britain.  Another  triad  apeake  of  tU*  one  of 
tba  min  battks  of  the  lale  «t  Britain,  and  attribatea  tt  to  the 
rifabT  «f  Qwenliwyfar  and  Owenhwylaota.  AooonUns  to  the 
•torr  of  fvUiMk  mmI  Otawn,  Ownhwrfaoh  waa  OwMUiwrfftr'a 
rirtw.  IntbaatotTot  ma  J>nNiH»4^SAoii^^ 
Oandaa  la  lald  to  bavo  baan  oatued  ur  the  wiooriit  br 

Idftwo  Ooid  Pifdain  In  tba  Mgotlatiaoa  batwaM  Artbnr  ftod  Ui 
nephew  Hedrad.  Tba  iMStbat  mm  of  ttw  triads  em  that  tbaaa 
were  three  Owenhwybis  somata  that  theta  were  m  Walea  not 
one  bat  soverml  Attbnriaa  tntdltiooa.  Tboogfa  the  Wetah  14th- 
oent  pott  Dfttjrdd  ab  OwUgrm  nMntlona  Hahras  (as  In  tba 


<tf  Oiidai)  apparentlj  aa  the  abdnctor  of  Chnnfawyfar,  it  oaonot 
be  atated  with  oertaint/  that  be  was  ao  known  to  the  Welah 
to«dition.  The  name  Helwaa,  liowavar,  waa  not  unknown  to 
S.&  Walaa,  aa  wa  eaa  from  reterenoea  to  peraoua  of  that  namo 
(written  Halgnaa)  in  tba  Ubtr  Landavuatig. 

Possibly,  in  one  form  of  the  Welsh  tradition 
Ar^ur  and  Medrod  fought  on  the  same  side  at 
Camlan,  for  one  of  the  tnads  says  that  one  of  the 
evil  counsels  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  was  Arthur's 
decision  to  divide  his  men  three  times  with  Medrod 
at  Camlan.  It  is  not  impoesible  that  this  was  the 
view  vt  the  writer  of  the  AnneUe*  Cambria  (under 
the  year  S37),  who  gives  Camlan  as  the  battle  in 
wldon  Arthur  and  Medrod  fell  together  (corruere). 

Am  tnoatntins  farther  tba  Welah  tndition,  It  maj  ba  atatad 
that  Qynddalwi^djrddHftwr,  a  leading  poet  of  the  I2tboent, 
loofttea  Arthur^  Ooort  at  Oelliwlff,  and  that  be  haa  alluaiona  to 
OwakhmaL  Dnllna,  aon  of  Eard,  Oal  and  bla  father  Onjt, 
Hyrddin,  BfUfer,  Uaohen,  tba  barda  of  Handdwy,  Qwrndolaa, 
the  famllr  of  Qrannb.  the  Twroh  Trwyd,  and  tha  battlao  of 
Baddon  and  Oaaalan,  Another  poet,  Bleddyn  Fkrdd,  retera  to 
Arthur  aa  tha  al^ar  of  a  oertabi  Brthjafe,  and  to  the  nloor  of 
QwalhaTed  aa  prorerUaL  AH  theaa  aUoalona,  though  oolr  of  ft 
paadiw  obarftoter,  aogioat  nndonbted  aogoaintanoa  wiUi  tha 
legend,  and  tha  Indapagndsnoa  of  Iha  Welah  tradltton  from 

2.  Artbor  in  the  Chronicles. — Under  this  head 
referenoe  may  be  made  first  to  the  lives  of  certain 
Welsh  saints,  and  then  to  the  Chroniele»  proper. 
The  L\fe  o/St.  Oildas,  written  in  1160,  according  to 
one  of  uie  most  distinguished  of  Arthurian  scholars, 
M.  Ferdinand  Lot*,  represents  Arthur  as  being  in 
conflict  with  HueiJ,  king  of  Scotland,  the  son  of 
Caw  of  Pictland,  and  brother  of  Gildas.  The 
association  of  Arthur  with  the  family  of  Caw  sug- 
gests a  stratum  of  legend  of  an  early  tjv^,  not 
unrepresented  in  the  story  of  Kulhioch  andOlwen. 
The  same  Ltfs  also  represents  Melwas,  a  petty  king 
of  Somerset,  as  having  carried  Gweahvytair  awaj 
from  Arthur.  In  the  Z^eo^ft.  C%«]foe,.uthnr  ana 
his  companions,  Cai  and  Bedwir,  are  represented 
as  haunting  tJie  bordon  of  KeMmabiie  and  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

In  thiioaanaxkn  tt  m»j  ba  nenttoned  that  tha  hlgheat  point 
of  the  Breoonahlre  beacons  waa  called  in  the  time  of  Oiraldaa 
Okmbm^fUthoantX 'Arthor^Ihrone.'  the  awoeiation  of 
Arthur  tai  Hannina  with  BulUb,  in  the  aame  oountf,  haa  alreadr 
baaa  meDtlonod,  and  there  an  rinUftr  aaaodatlona  in  the  atofy 
otKuOtmhandOhitn.  Anin,lntheZ.««|^£t(7aronn<v(tbt 
aaint  ot  Uangrannog  In  Oardlganahlre),  there  la  a  referanoa  to 
Arthur  aa  hnntfng  ft  veiT  powwtui,  huge,  and  terrible  aerpaot, 
whkA  had  laid  waata  feweha  parta  ot  tba  land  ot  Oarram-a 
d«Mrtptioa  ot  Arthur^  aotiritiMwfaiah  la  intfaoroogfa  kaapfaic 
wtttiltoWeUitnMUtton. 

The  Life  <if  St.  Bltud  speaks  of  Arthur  as  the 
sainfs  cousin,  to  whom  Illtud  becomes  a  soldier, 
but  the  site  of  Arthar*s  Court  is  not  mentioned. 
Further,  in  tiie  L\fe  of  St.  Padam  there  is  a  curious 
story  told  of  Arthur,  who  is  called  a  tyratinw,  in 
which,  owing  to  his  cupidity,  he  is  cursed  by  the 
saint  and  swallowed  in  ^e  earth  up  to  his  chin. 
This  story  is  probably  connected  with  tiie  place 
name  Llys  Arthur  {'Arthur's  Court'),  in  the  parish 
of  LlanbadamfawT  in  Korth  Cardiganshire.  In  the 
Chroni^et  proper  Artiiur  first  comes  to  view  by  name 
in  Kennios  (a  composite  work  completed  before  the 
0th  cent),  the  nucleus  which  was  a  C^romde 
of  North  Britain,  written  probably  at  Dumbarton 
or  Carlisle.  Gildas,  though  he  does  not  name 
Arthur,  mentions  a  battle  of  Badon  (fought,  ac- 
cording to  the  Annalei  Cambria,  in  616),  which 
Nenniua  SQves  by  name  as  one  of  the  battles  of 
Arthnr.  This  battle  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Welsh  poets  as  Gweith  Fadon  ('the  action  <Hf 
Badon')-  In  Nennius,  Arthur  is  called  Zhtx  hel- 
lorum  in  the  aooount  of  his  battles,  and  fmU*  else- 
where. Tbe  names  ere  given  of  twelve  of  his 
battles,  one  of  which  was  fought  in  'the  wood  of 
Celidon'  (Caledonia).  Some  of  the  other  battles 
were  also  prolwrbly  in  the  North.  In  the  Chronicle 
called  Armaitt  Cambria,  there  is  a  referenoe  under 
A.O.  S16  to  Arthur's  leadership  of  tbe  Britons  at 
tiie  battle  of  Badon  1^  cairyimc  the  cross  <m  his 
shoulders  for  three  ni^^ts.  In  Nennini^s  aooount  of 
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one  <ii  tin  listtl«a,  it  is  Mid  that  Arthnr  bore  the 
imaffs  of  the  Virgin  on  hia  thonldera.  Geot&er 
of  Monmooth  that  Arthnr  fastened  on  hie 
ehonldas  hie  ihi^  Pridweo  (in  the  Wdah  tra- 
dition PridTem  was  hie  ahip),  on  which  was  the  ima{i;e 
of  the  '^brgin  Mary.  PoesiUj  tho  disorepcuioy 
faetwesB  Geo&ey's  aeoount  ud  tite  others  u 
due  to  the  reeemblance  between  the  old  Welsh 
n^Notman  for  'shoulder*  lueuid)  and  'shield* 
litemit).  The  Cambridge  BIS  of  the  18th  cent. 
eoEi^ains  tins  passage  ol  Nem^na  bj  saying  that 
Anhnr  went  to  Jenualani,  and  made  a  cross  of  the 
•iae  of  the  tme  cross.  These  passages  are  interest- 
ing as  demonstrating  the  Welsh  tendency,  shown 
in  the  ease  of  Bnu,  eon  of  Ll^,  and  Ues  ap  Coel« 
to  make  Arthnr  into  a  Christian  hero— a  tendency 
irindi  reaohad  itm  fall  derekpinait  in  the  story  at 
tka  CbaiL  Chxcaicw  ol  the  same  type 

as  the  Ammaltt  Cmmbrim,  the  CknmeU  <^  St. 
Mkkast»  Mommt,  eon^oeed  by  a  Bretoo  possibly 
in  the  11th  oent.  saya,  onder  the  year  421 :  'S£ 
Gildas  was  bom.  In  these  days  was  Artas(  Arthnr) 
king  ol  the  Britons,  brave  and  witty'  ifirti$  tt 

TbaX  then  was  a  flonriildnff  Arthnriaa  l^;end 
in  Brittany  in  the  aeeond  haU  of  the  12th  cent, 
is  snggeated  by  the  statement  of  Alanos  ab  In- 
snlis  siready  qnoCed,  and  that  in  the  12th  cent, 
the  Arthnrian  lesend  flomisbed  in  Britain  also  is 
attested  by  Wimam  of  Malmesbory  (bora  about 
lOeS),  who  saya  of  <  the  warlike  Aithnr't  *T1iia  ia 
Arthur  of  whan  the  idle  tales  of  the  Britons  rare 
wildly  eran  to^y— a  man  oertainly  worthy  of 
eelebratioB,  not  in  the  foolish  dreams  of  deceitful 
£sUas,  but  in  truthful  histories;  cmoe  a  long 
time  he  snstained  the  i<*wiiniT>g  fortunes  of  his 
nativs  land  and  incited  the  unmshed  ooorace  of 
hie  peofde  to  war.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  there 
was  at  tlds  time  a  flonrishins  Arthurian  tradithm 
m  Glastoobor^  itaelf ,  in  which  place  this  historian 
waa  ipeeially  mtereeted,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  nwr***^  that  Glastonbury  owned  land  in  the 
bugjifitittg  of  the  12tli  cent,  itt  the  nd^boorfaood 
of  GaerlMm  (see  Adam  de  Domerham,  vkaritn  <^ 
OlatUmbmy  Abbef).  The  popular  view  of  Arthur 
muj  be  reflected  m  Honry  of  Huntingdon's  desig* 
aattOB  «f  him  as  '  leader  of  the  soldiors  and  Idnga 
«l  Britain.'  It  was  Geoftey  of  Monmouth,  how- 
ever, who,  in  his  Bittoria  Bsgum  Bntonmv,  ex- 
panded  and  dignified  the  meagre  annals  of  the 
Britons  as  ^ren  in  Hennlus  in  ineorporating  in 
them  a  number  of  stories  (largely  Kticuogical),  to- 
gether with  matter  based  on  the  W  elsh  graealogies 
and  on  floating  local  legend,  and  by  making  the 
story  of  ArthoT,  as  an  Imperial  figure,  the  oulmina- 
tka  of  these  Intends  for  the  dcry  of  Britain  and 
Us  aatire  comiCT  d  Monmonta,  wherein  Caerleon, 
tiie  seat  in  Gedney  <rf  Arthur's  Court*  was  situated. 
In  tUi  MRidtTS  ArtlmrlsnanMatodsa  As  MO  eC  UUmt- 
Igwns  On  W»m  Migri.  He  bsoOBM  Usf  si 
m,  sad  Us  sabMqjiMDt  osrssr  Is  a  snsenriM  «l 
-*—*--**  tn  sa  sttsnpib  to  ec 
snltt  «l  hto  powsr,  sad  wbsn 


sgs  flC  tftwn,  I 


wUfili  onlsdnsto  to  sa  ittsinp't  to  soBQiHr 
la  tks  vw snltt «l  hto pow«r.  sad  wbsnifthto 
«<  ttM  Inpwisl  ^d^.  to  toiMiM  to  MMb 


amriaitlaa  «t  UT&niw  MSdrsd  <tto  WsMi  M«iht>,  bto 
asBOiw,  sad  tts  httort  nstrisfs  to  OsnlmnisfsWwahwjrori 
to  s  mat  battto  to  GUmeDlliodrsd  to  UIM.  sad  Arttaar  fa 
BOrid^  woondad  wd  owrM  to  tto  Iritol  AvaOoB^toMoa- 
taiTltobfbMtod.  1lMiwto«<  ttscsdr  todMitoiTOf  Artbor 
fa  to  toqte  with  ottMr  staifas  to  WdflltMatan,  MHh  as  tboss 
aM^^^fsn.  aad  Itov  Us«  CbAs  to  tts  Aar  JnMMkM  ^ 

Geoffrey's  form  of  the  Arthurian  legend  (apart 
from  his  own  pseudo-historical  amplificataons)  was 
probably  derived  from  the  South  Wales  border  and 
South- West  Britain.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
ia  largely  eoloured  the  ideas  of  the  12th  cent., 
and  teacee  of  the  spirit  d  chivalry  and  knigbt- 
enantry  are  already  present.  This  book  became 
•needing  popnlar*  and  Hsnry  f»f  Huntingdon 
(tone  time  tm&t  IISB)  mad*  an  abridgment  of  it 


in  his  letter  to  Warinns.  Benedict  of  Gloucester, 
too,  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Arthurian  period  in  hia 
Xir«  St.  Dubrieiu*.  Afterwards  came  Thomaa 
de  Loohes  (about  1147)  with  a  similar  narrative  in 
his  OtHa  Comitwn  ^miejraefiiSMMn.  The  chief 
suooessots  of  Geoft^,  however,  were  Geoffin^ 
Gaimar  (probably  a  uttle  before  1160),  whose 
Hittory  of  the  Bntont  unfortunately  has  been  lost, 
Waoe  (in  poetry),  the  author  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
£rv<,  and  Layamon,  the  author  of  a  JBrW  in  Englidi 
verae.  Waoe'a  Brut  ia  in  the  main  a  free  par»> 
I^iraBe  of  Geoffivy's  BiHory,  bat  in  style  it  lb  often 
more  romantio.  His  deecriptions  of  love,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  unlike  those  given  l^theArtharian 
poet  Chretien  de  Troyes.  Wace  shows  more  of  the 
spirit  cl  chivalry  than  GeolBrey,  and  ha  appeara  to 
know  many  more  stories  about  Arthur  than  be 
narrataa.  it  ia  be  who  first  introdnoed  into  litem, 
tore  the  story  of  Arthur's  Bound  Table,  about 
which,  he  says,  the  Britons  tell  many  a  faUe. 
Layamou  oame  hmn  Arley  Begis  in  North  Wor. 
oestershire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  may 
have  been  familiar  with  living  Arthurian  tradition. 
His  narrative  ia  baaed  oo  tut  M  Wac^  which  be 
treats  even  more  freely  than  Waoe  treats  that  of 
Geof&ey.  It  may  be  noted  that  Layamon  goes 
further  than  Geoffrey  or  Waoe  in  naming  tbe  exact 
place  of  Arthur's  final  defeat,  which  he  locates  at 
Camelford  in  Cornwall,  doubtless  having  in  mind 
the  Welsh  Camlan,  Of  Latin  metrioaJ  versions 
<rf  Geoftey.  the  ehief  were  the  Chata  Btgntm 
BrUanmm  and  the  BpUcime  Bittorim  Britannie€B. 
In  spite  ai  ita  populari^,  G«oBnij'%  Bittory  was 
not  allowed  to  escape  criticism!  it  was  vio* 
lentl^  denounced  by  William  of  New  ourgh,  and  also 
hj  Giraldns  Cambremis.  who  aooepts,  however,  im- 
portant sections  of  the  Arthnrian  stcny.  A  similar 
attitude  was  adopted  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
cent,  by  Balph  Higden.  Tbe  longest  aooonnt 
of  the  supposed  dtsoovery  of  Arthurs  tomb  at 
Glastonbury  is  given  by  Glraldos  Cambrends  in 
his  <U  PrincipiM  iiutruetiona  (written  about  IIM). 
Of  the  later  writers  who  followed  Geoffrey,  the 
most  important  ia  HoUnshed  (1077),  from  whoaa 
work  the  snbstanoe  of  Geofl^  became  known  to 
Shakespeare  and  other  English  poets. 

3.  Th*  Arthurian  cycw  In  tbe  Romancea.— 
The  ehM  development  of  the  Arthnrian  oyelo 
combined  with  other  cycles,  both  British  and 
foreign,  is  found  in  the  Somamu,  and  tbe  centre  ol 
this  type  of  literary  development  was  France.  This 
development  was  undoubtedly  stimulated  largely 
by  Qmnttn^m  Bittorjf  and  the  paraphrases  ofhis 
sncesssoTS,  but  the  romances  eon  tain  features  of 
the  Arthnrian  legend  which  are  clearly  independ- 
ent of  the  ChromdeM.  In  France,  the  chief  poetic 
exponents  of  the  Arthnrian  legend  were  Marie  da 
France^  Chritien  de  Trojea,  and  Robert  de  Borroo. 
In  Chntiai  de  Troyes,  especially,  there  are  so 
many  proper  names— as  Uriiens  (Urien),  Yvain 
{Ywein\  Eroc  (Gereint),  Kens  (Kri).  Bedivere 
(Bedwyr),  Ganvain  (Gwalchmai).  Ider  fil  Nut 

g~£dem,  son  of  Nndd),  Brons  (Bran),  Carados 
riibrai  (Caradog  Freichfraa),  Ganievre  (Gwen. 
hwvfar),  Tristans  (Trystan),  Melianx  (Melwas), 
Ma!tieIoas  (Maelwas),  Bills  (Beli),  Braogiens  (Bran- 
wen),  not  to  apeak  of  others  which  are  less  obviona, 
— wUeh  are  so  eleariy  identical  with  welMcnown 
names  of  tiie  Welsh  tradition,  that  the  existence  of 
some  relation  to  this  tradition,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  is  obvious.  Though  the  legend  of  Arthur 
himself  flonrisbed  In  Brittany,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  heterogeneous  yet  professedly  con- 
nected mass  of  legends  which  the  above  names 
imply  existed  in  Brittany,  as  it  undoubtedly 
did  in  Wales.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  Proi. 
Zinuner,  it  ia  pMhapa  aimideat  to  aoeept  the  view 
that  tiie  Arthurian  and  othw  I^jenda  of  the  Wdah 
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tndltioo  nude  Hbrnx  my  into  French  Htemtan 
thnnig^  the  oontaot  of  the  Nornuuts  in  the  11th 
oent.  with  the  men  of  BreoonBhire,  61ajnor^;an, 
and  Monmouth.  These  distriote  were  rapidly 
Nonnanized,  and  intermarriagea  of  Normans  and 
Welshwomen  were  frequent.  This  zone,  too,  was 
in  eloee  touch  with  Glastonbury  and  with  other 
imjportant  monaateriee,  and  monasteries  snoh  as 
this  and  F6camp  played  no  small  part  in  the  din- 
semination  and  deTelopment  M  the  Arthurian  and 
other  legends.  As  for  the  lays  of  Marie  de  France, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  certain  terms,  such  as  *  Ijaostio ' 
{=Ftottik,  'the  niffhtingale '},  aa  Prof.  Zimmer 
pmnts  out,  suggest  Brittany  as  the  source  of 
their  Arthurian  matter.  The  degree  of  Chretien's 
indebtedneea  not  only  for  aome  of  hia  proper 
aamea,  bat  also  for  his  materials,  to  Celtio  sources 
faM  hean  a  subject  of  great  controversy.  Prof. 
Foerater,  the  chief  editor  of  his  worka,  going  so 
fiur  as  to  deny  that  Chritien  derived  any  of  his 
materials  from  such  sources.  But  it  is  hardly 
ctmceiTable  that  he  ehonld  have  borrowed  from 
these  sources  only  a  bare  list  of  personal  names 
witboat  a  aenp  ai  the  legmds  ooimeoted  with 
them.  The  taak  of  diaoorering  definite  Celtic 
matter  in  his  writinga  is,  howevw.  in  fnan  easy, 
owing  to  the  elaborate  transftnmatioa  which  auoh 
matter  would  have  undergone  when  adapted  to 
the  eourtly  lore-poetiy  of  Chretien  and  to  his 
romantie  eaieepticaisgenerally.  Still,  it  should  be 
bonia  in  Bdnd  that  welsh  litiuature  itself,  as  we 
■ea  firam  tha  Four  Branehe»  of  ths  MtMnogi,  had 
already  been  developing  on  lines  which  rd&ected 
■ome  OT  the  conceptions  of  the  feudal  period,  and 
which  farther  showed  skill  in  the  deuneaticai  ttf 
female  character,  e^edaUy  under  oonditiau  of 
nniast  soffering. 

The  proUem  of  Chr6tiai*s  origin*  ha*  been 
farther  omnplioated  1^  the  exiatenoe  in  Welsh  of 
three  Arthurian  romances  oorresponding  to  three 
by  Chretien,  namely.  The  Lady  <(f  <A«  FovmlUan 
(to  y«am),  Fortdmr  (to  the  CotUe  del  Oraal),  and 
Ooraint  and  Enid  (to  Brws  et  Snide).  Count 
Hetsart  da  YiUemarqni  thought  that  theee  were 
Chretien's  originals ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  Uie 
case,  aa  the  &aoea  of  foreign  influence  on  them 
abow.  At  the  same  time,  the  Welsh  tales,  though 
in  tiieir  pneent  form  based  ^tiier  on  Chretien 
himself  (as  Foerstor  thinks)  or  on  his  originals, 
have,  in  several  points  of  topography  and  narrative, 
been  ah^ied  into  oonfbnnity  with  a  living  Welsh 
Arthurian  l^end  in  a  maimer  wliioh  adds  ocm- 
ciderably  to  their  value  and  intereat.  The  search 
for  Celuo  materials  in  Chretien  haa  been  carried 
oat  with  great  diligence  b7  Sir  John  Bhys,  Mx. 
Alfred  Natt,  M.  Loth,  Miss  J.  L.  Weston,  and  a 
distinfi[aiBhed  medisavaUst,  M.  Feidinand  Lot.  The 
taok  <u  reducing  the  narratives  of  Chretien  to  their 
simplest  element^  and  comparing  them  with  the 
naxrative  t^pea  of  Welsh  wd  Irish  legend  is  one 
of  great  dalioaqf  and  diffieal^,  and  aoma  Celtio 
sobolan,  in  their  seal  for  insutating  nub  eom- 
pariamia,  have  attempted  to  prove  too  much,  witb- 
oat maldng  anlBcient  allowance  for  the  varioaa 
literary  influences  to  which  ClirAtien  was  aooee- 
sible,  or  for  his  own  imaginative  power.  The  most 
fntitfnl  line  of  inveatigation  ii  uie  atudy  of  that 
Wdih  group  of  legenoji  from  which  Cliretien  on- 
doalrtaaljr  derived  manr  of  hia  proper  names,  and 
tha  claamfication  of  tnon  into  narrative  typea. 
Bvadally  promising  are  the  narratives  that  imply 
the  wandering  and  return  of  Arthur's  warriors, 
and  in  aome  oases  their  rescue  from  prison  by  him 
and  hia  men.  Narratives  of  the  rerations,  pacific 
and  hoatil^  between  Arthur  and  hia  men  and  the 
laiij  dwdian  in  Anm^  ore  a  promising  field 
<tf  invaitimtion,  bat  Snnrmyth  theoriea  of  tha 
Arthnzian  legend  are  now  ent£rely  abandoned. 


Cbritian  da  Tnm«  «>*  imitated  in  Garmany 
hy  Hartanann  vcm  Aoe,  who  wroto  hia  Ene  before 
1197  and  his  /twin  before  1204 ;  and  also  1^^  Wol- 
fram von  Eschenbach,  who  composed  his  Farwxd 
between  1206  and  1210.  The  lattor  mentions,  ia 
addition  to  Chretien,  a  certain  Eiot  as  his  authority. 
The  ohi^  romantic  aocretions  to  the  Arthurian 
cycle  were  the  sagas  of  Merlin,  the  Boly  Oraitt 
Tristan  and  laeuu,  and  Lancelot  and  ualahad. 
The  story  of  Merlim  occurs  in  two  forms,  the 
ordinary  Merlin  and  the  Suite  de  Merlin  (sea 
Merlin).  The  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  tragic  in  the  wliole  of 
literature,  and,  except  perhaps  as  an  element  in 
the  Welsh  bardic  tradition,  was  originally  qnito 
distinct  from  the  Arthurian  legend.  The  story 
of  Lanodot  is  of  unoertain  origin,  and  that  of 
Ualahad,  apart  from  the  mere  name  (the  Owal* 
oliaved  of  the  Welsh  tradition),  has  no  evident 
counterpart  in  Celtio  l^i;end.  The  story  of  Tristan 
was  turned  into  German  verse  by  Gottfried  vm 
Straasburg  about  1210,  who  left  it  Tinflnisbed.  Bat 
it  was  continued  by  Ulrioh  von  Ttirheim  (about  1280) 
andHonriohvonFMberg (about 1270).  InEngland 
the  great  ooUeotion  of  Arthurian  mnanoaa  ma 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Maloiy,  printed  by  Caxtm. 

Within  tha  limite  of  this  article  it  is  impoa* 
aible  to  deal  with  all  the  problems  which  tha 
varioas  interrelations  of  these  romances  have 
raised,  eapeoially  in  the  story  of  the  Holy  Chaal. 
Tliia  story  la  essentially  one  where  the  legend  of 
Arthnr  has  been  Imni^t  into  connexion  with  tha 
l^ends  of  the  Church,  notably  such  aa  were  read 
from  the  Apoeryplial  Gospels  at  Eaater.  Tlia 
atoriee  of  Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  and  of 
Charlemagne  had  been  similarljr  enlisted.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  authorities  on  the  Qrail 
lwenda,Mr.  Alfred  Nntt,oonveniently  dividea  them 
into  two  typea,  whidi  haoallsthe  'Qaest'andtha 
*  Early  History '  verrions  respeotivdy.  These  ba 
enumerates  as  follows :  Class  t.  (a)  Conte  del  Oraal, 
by  Chretien  de  Troyee ;  (b)  ConU  del  Oraal,  by  tha 
continuatoia  of  Chietien — Gantier,  Maneesier,  and 
Gerbert ;  (e)  the  Fartival  of  Wolfram  von  Eechen- 
bach ;  (a)  Porednr  the  ton  ((f  Evraiwe,  the  Welsh 
Vernon  of  Perceval ;  (e)  Sir  jpereyveile,  an  Enjdish 
metrioal  romance  found  in  the  Tbmnton  MS, 
written  ahortiy  before  the  middle  of  tha  Ifith 
oentury.  Claaa  XL  (a)  Bobeit  de  Borron,  Joewh 
of  Anmathea,  and  Merlm ;  {b)  The  Oramd  St. 
Oraal',  (e)  QuSte  del  St,  Oraal-,  {d)  The  Didot 
Fereeoedt  {e}Foreoval  I*  Oaltoie,  translated  into 
Kngli'^h  by^Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  under  tha  title 
The  BijfhSi0forv  iif  tho  Holy  Oraal.  There  ia  a 
Welah  mediaval  trandation  of  the  story  of  tin 
Holy  Grail  entitled  Y  Seint  Qreal  which  has  been 

eibushed  with  an  English  tiranslation  in  Uie 
engwrt  MSS.  In  modem  times  the  Arthurian 
legend  is  most  familiar  tlirongh  Tennyson's  Idylla 
of  the  King  and  through  Wwner's  Faro^fal  and 
Triatam.  Evan  into  Dntdi,  Fliuniah,  and  8oaudi< 
navian  literature  pwtionB  of  tha  Arthurian  t^ela 
penetnted. 

UnauoeaiL— Joteph.  BMlef,  Li  RtnAan  A*  TViftaqtfl  Jfcuft, 
VlUi  ft  PraUoe  bj  GMtan  r»na  {PtkrU,  lOOOli ;  A.  Bossert, 
tit  Liaande  rkrealtm  nn  dt  Trula-n  el  laeuU  (Pnda,  UnJ!); 
W-  H.  Dfckdnjon,  Rin^  ArOtur  in  Cani%ea!l  ^;y>nil.  ^&00); 
R,  H.  FJ^rflhiir,  Arthurian  Madar  m  th^  Chrvriw!,-t>  (So«lon, 
19  I.; .  Aiiljiif  L..  Biova,  1'pfji>i,  Hurvanl  Uiiir.  :iLudi«(v(kL 
Tli...  I...rt  ri,  IfKlS);  C.  L.  Kictredg-e,  Arlhtir  and  <jifrlaffan 
(B."l':''<.  Iii-i'-'ln  ScDastiui  Etodk,  liioh  tliUirrynf  Holy  Gnial* 
Qjtn'l.  v>'-Ji.  D.^^&tby Kempt.  TtttlAfmA  4? (A*  flof^  QmH 
(Bariv  EriK-  Ttil  iwciat^,  iffOSli  C  K.  L«*ia,  Gawoj/m  and 
i^M  il<Hn)\  Hajor7,  L»  MaHm  SArOtar  (Land. 
1»  Hj  1.    t&  >>y  ^1  r  Jobn  ttbr» :  Geon*  Hallion.  B ittaty 

infAo  /lorrfiuM  (</  iiotii^fret  and  {hmiinH  QW^i  Rotwrt  of 
TliirmloD,  MvtU  AriAtm,ma  kUtbsMdv* bMtA 0( O* Utfa oenU 

SI.  lUry  UlClMd  Bwk*.  WW) ;  J.  S.  TimlKHi,  Tlu  QnuU 
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JrUwiM  Itgtma  (OkIohI  Univ.  Pna,  1W1>1  Mai*noawn,  tr. 
Ia4rO-Oiwrt<LoDd.ld3S-UlX*>bo«ith  Fnudi  tniu^Iion  ftod 

AMh^w*.  kL  tt&Ti  ukd  Ewn  (Olt  le»7);  J»niu,  «L  Rhyi 
*ad  BnM(Oxf.  u»u):  &lrdi-tlii*(Jifeliil,  Dm  SaM  vam  ijrat 

ftaJm.  IXT);  WoUiun  ran  Escbenbaf}).  rovid,  tr.  J.  Ik 
MlHM  (ImkL  ISM):  Hncbu,  X«  ^'aim-t^roal  cti  Jcirfi 

(■b.  1388^:  FuBinU.  SimI  OrMj:  «r  U<  ffimfc  H^al  iKoa^ 
CHfb*  COab.  UU-a):  UulNrtU.  /Wwm^  ^Cui>d«n  i^ittj. 
UU);  P<iMn.<^mU  d«I  GtmC,  S  i^ob.  (Mm,  ISOO'-Tl);  Nott, 

iKi>MUinji:i««  grg^BBMJM  (LalpK,  IBK)  ;.  WecbulcJ-,  lOff 

)i  Geltbar. 'LobeacriB^A*MMl.>WMtoVA.  iStfOi 

r«tt«,  -Mr  ft><Pi<MMW  tt.  Owton  >  P.  Jif  (jnJfafa 
;  UW>;  mtH,  Tikv  00  A*i*afe  CnUt  Komarww  ^ 
^ttBLaoi^  UQI);  P«rd.  Lot,  'OiMatfal^jj  «t 
Amhm'  in  JWirid,  xriL ;  Poantar.  OWfim  d«  Tfifm* 
QflOQ,  3Vi^  JTyryrfi  JmJtaUim^  (Daabub,  1^); 
jlmnf  rii|inl>.  titkmimi  JwimUUu  in  liiiifriiii  Mnllii  ^™): 


UM  Hkd  fu.  Wfc  ud  OMf  A«M»  (LotKko. 
ZbHMT,  "SModMbalhBHli  tDd«rA>ttiibM|<«dMO<>tUriM 

UK.       llHdtt  Miv£rd.  «lHa>!^  V  Amumm  [JTfi.^]  *t 

«Kk  jMtisliiir'  IB  Jrwiiitfi,  Eov,  BCT,  nvUL  nx :  Guto« 
iWl^  OhMM  IBUrrirw  ^  fai  rrmitm,  foL  xa.  pp.  I  '.:70 
dMIiv  WO;  P.  Uejer,  "  Ds  Mrfqaw  ohronlq^un  ui^io- 
"  oat  pom  1»  tUMB  4*  la  SemtU  pour 

aK^nU  (MM  jVMMfh  hri*.  :  SpOHMTt 

ft  Mwrtt  SArOMr  flHt-inO ;  I-Ujr  A.  PUou.  A wtf« 

£.  AjfWYU 

ARVAL  BROTHERS.— The  studr  «f  Um 
Ami  Bratbfn  is  peeoliarlT  TaluUe  to  the  hi** 
tonan  kA  roligioa,  MeMias  it  gives  a  Tmiqaa  In* 
ulit  into  tiie  details  <A  the  aetiTi^  of  a  Roman 
pneathood.  It  also  illostntos  in  %  pre-eminent 
degree  the  accidental  eharacter  of  onr  knowledge 
of  aoeient  Boman  raligioQ.  Farther,  It  emphasises 
the  actiTi^  of  Angnstna  as  a  restorer  of  lonns  of 
aacieDt  reBipoD.  And,  ^*^7j  ^t  affnds  ns  addl' 
tional  proof  <tf  the  sopreme  Tahw  of  inseripCioiu. 

In  the  matter  the  appointment  ot  prtesthoods 
the  R^npy  ware  extremelT  oonaezratiTe.  During 
the  whole  period  of  the  Repnblio  onlj  two  new 
priesthoods  were  formed— the  Duoviri  (later  Iketm- 
etri,  later  0mMfae*mMf%  Morif/oeMmM 
«l  tba-eulta  introdneed  by  the  Sibylline  books  |  and 
flie  THamri  (later  Afmmvjn)  ^pufotu^  merely 
atiiirttntT  to  the  ptmtifleu  in  arranffing  the 
baaqneti.  On  the  oonferary,  many  of  the  tdder 
priesthoods  denlined,  and  were,  if  not  entirely  for- 
gotten, BO  ne^ected  that  tbvr  are  TOy  seldom 
mratifned  in  uie  Uteratnre.  Thos  dnring  the  Be- 
miUic  we  hear  of  a  eertain  priesthood,  tbi  SodalM 
Titiit  valj  incidentally  (Varro,  Linffua  Latino,  t. 
89);  and  even  the  Angostan  ref<nm  and  the  Em- 
pnoA  pt— assodstion  with  the  priesthood 
{MonwrntmUum  Aneynmmm^  i  40)  result  merely  in 
oar  poasening  ei^t  <a  nine  insoriptioas  in  which 
Sndiradnals  are  nfored  to  as  Sodaht  Titiamt, 

Ezeqit  that  the  e^mologr  of  the  words  Aslrsf 
Arvain  is  eadar  to  oDdemaad  than  that  of  8o- 
JaUt  lUiit  we  shoald  know  eoaxoelT  mine  eonoem- 
ing  Uiem  than  eonoeming  the  SoaaUt  TUU,  were 
it  Df)t  for  ttie  remarkable  disoorery  of  insoripticms. 
It  will  be  wellf  howerer,  to  examme  first  what  we 
Imow  of  the  Fimtres  Arrales  apart  from  theee 
iuacriptions. 

z.  Litemfyeonrcea.— The  one  and  only  referenee 
to  tiie  Fratns  Arrales  in  the  literatare  of  the  Re- 
poUie  is  in  Varro's  Lingua  Latma  (t.  85),  and 
reads  as  follows :  'They  are  called  Fiatres  Arrales 
who  make  pnblio  saorifioee  to  the  end  that  the 
fields  {aroa)  may  bear  {feramt)  crops.  They  are 
called  Fratrea  Arrales  from /0m  and  arva.  Some 
people  derive  the  name  f/rafrut  from  fnUria  i 
fratria  Is  a  Greek  wont  derignatuig  «  seetion  of 
the  people  as  it  is  9ran  now  need  at  Naples.'  In 


oUur  words,  Tam/s  faitanst  is  menlj  etgrmo* 
logical,  Bod  bis  whole  manner  of  beating  die 

BObject  show£  that  the  priesthood,  thoa^  posHUy 
•till  in  eXisttiiiLiu,  viia  pr&ctiiiolly  ujiknown* 

BBnrhMl,  Oftura*,  i.  tMnka  thftt  tba  cmWB  d  aem^m 
•HP  on  4w  colBi  o<  &  Pa**«Dila  AObim  BraM  L  sad  of  L. 
Miiitdliu  Ummm  (bMu,  11.  suOL,  sad  tu}  nhrtn  to  th« 

^^SSi  printfioodef  the 
Amis  MMOglis  rdi^oos  r^acms,  this  mij^t  wel  I 
ham  been  our  oafy  nferenee  to  them.  As  it  ii, 
howerer,  apart  from  the  inaoriptitms,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  in  a  nuHuent,  and  wnich  are  themsalveif 
due  to  Angostoi^s  inflasDe^  we  hare  sodi  a  ivriral 
ol  interest  that  a  laint  imuSm  of  it  is  aaan  vf  an 
intbeliteiatan. 

A  famous  jurist  of  Tib«rias*s  reign,  MassoriuM 
SaUnnSj  seems  to  hare  dealt  with  &e  problem  of 
the  origm  and  the  number  of  the  Arrals.  We  read 
in  Gelliaa  (rii  7. 8)  t  <  But  Massurius  Sabinusln  the 
first  book  of  his  M^moricUia  tells  ub  on  the  authori^ 
of  oerti^  historians,  that  Aooa  Larentta  was  Bo- 
mnlu^s  nuzae.  This  woma^  he  says,  lost  one  of 
hsr  twehra  sons  bj  dsath.  hi  his  stead  Bomntos 
became  a  son  to  bar,  and  called  himself  and  bar 
other  BOOS  the  Arral  Brothers.  From  this  time 
the  eoUege  of  the  Arral  Brothers  was  twelre  in 
nunber.  The  of  this  priesthood  wne  the 

ecown  erf  «(ini<ean  and  the  white  fillets.' 

A  tfnllv  atoir  Is  taU  !■  PBnr,  Sir  xvia.  «L«id  i«ilB  la  fU> 
fwttai^  AiwoM  Jti(i0«t,|i.  m  (ad.  Haling  tbtotSM 
at  HmmuIin  flaUatu  wm  u  mom  iissniiimiitslito  Mur  Mm  m 

Mte,  BvMlH,  llBB(«tifiMlaBd  mw  nBsilmiil  font  la  tbs 
rtHkmdkmgm  *r  Brmftiiiir  JWM  fSmmImw,  Uf7, 

fffl.).  Arii^ldMffDWSS&BMtaBSiB^UttdSlBtlM 

Jakr*.  ftr  ntlnlngia,  wpod.  Om\  7M  g.  WtawwsOB  VMbr- 
infwws,  M.  UOi)      potalMliODt  tta  tUi  iMwd  flt  Boowliu 

KiiniMUi,M»BtwBomBlm,  hanwU  Mkfdtotbaprlwthood. 

One  additional  piece  of  information  is  giren  by 
Festns  (ed.  MlUler.  p.  6)t  •Ambanaitt  iutttim  are 
saorlfloial  animals  Ihottia)  which  were  wont  to  be 
saorifioed  on  behalf  of  uw  fields  tar  the  twelre 
(duodedm,  ao  Augustlnuj  duobng.  luS)  brotben.* 
These  are  eridentlj  the  Amis  (o£  IbotoUus,  AK. 
Omw.  liLS.7). 

With  sooh  a  scanty  beginning  it  mi^t  well  seem 
fooUsh  to  expect  that  tne  disooreries  of  modem 
timee  would  put  us  In  the  pomtion  of  knowing  more 
about  the  Arrals  than  about  any  other  Soman 
prieethood.  Yrt  such  Is  the  case,  and  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  discorMj  of  insoriptdona 

X  utscriptionB.— These  disooTeriee  befpm  in  1B70 
(on  the  date  cf.  especially  Aldus  Manotins  in  CotL 
Vatiean,  S287.  f.  168).  In  that  year,  while  work- 
men were  digging  in  a  field  fire  miles  ou^de 
the  Porta  Portose  on  the  Via  Campana,  near 
the  Papal  villa  La  Magliana,  in  the  region  which 
then  as  now  was  known  as  A^o^  Vtumc  ('  Drown 
the  donkey'},  more  predsely,  m  a  vinnard  then 
called  Vigna  Gallettl  (htter  Vigna  Ceooarelli.  now 
Vigna  TignoU).  the  remains  of  a  building  were  dis- 
covered. In  tne  apse  of  this  building  were  found 
nine  (aooordinff  to  other  authorities  seven)  statues 
of  Emperors  woo  had  bem  members  of  the  Arral 
priesthood.  In  each  case  the  base  with  the  inscrip- 
tion was  preeerved. 

fkmlDlo  Tmm  (Jfrnortf,  «L  HlUr,  Amm  ^Mte,  Ir.,  Ko. 
tt;  •d.Bohnibn.JMaMa&laAi.fhM&.d.ri^uai.p.i^No. 
90}  M7« ;  '  A  mod  two  idQm  ouWda  Um  abora-BMtmtd  gaU 
(Porta  PntaM),  In  »  pbuM  irtilob  Is  oslM  "  Drown  Um  donkw," 
towvds  tb«  nbw,  laft  tUokat,  wm  fomd  la  tb«  tbas  of 
Qngofj  im.  (U7S-lS7e :  U7D  iiims  oorrMt)  muy  oaanli  la 
mMW,  and  Moh  oiw  ud  hi*  padaMsl  wlita  mi  lonrlpttoa ; 
and  alM  eoluiiina  al  talr  naarbla.  thirtr  palms  in  ltt«ttL  Iba 
wm  tawo  Dp  and  oaed  for  tbe  OappaOa  Oragoriaaa 
at  Bb  Patart.  Cta  oonauli  war*  aoattarad  urongfaout  Bona. 
Tba]r«mklMW«nr,«l  oolrfalrlrgood  worionaiiAlph'  Bald- 
aHsn  Parirfa  na,  Mhrwtro  or  Ballnatlo,  mada  a  akstob 
(Mas  ^  fKHind-lisa  d  thli  bnUdliw,  and  aa  attamptad 


ThiBi  srs  prtsirYad  Ib  Itoaena  ifiitiiemi  J<  AtM> 
Mturs.  No.  a«)^  SBd  an  npiadaoid  by  HaaliM.  ^riL  J^T* 

riU.  Tsba  tt. 
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The  statnM  han  entirelr  disappeared,  and  all 
the  inscriptioiiB  except  one  {OIL  vi.  1012 :  to  Marcos 
Anrelias,  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  Giardino  della 
Pigna;  AmelungtSndpturwuUtvatiixiniaehen 
Mutmnu,  Part  Taf.  8&),  bat  six  others  have 
liaea  preserred  in  ooines  {GIL  vL  968,  lOSl,  1053, 
1008).  The  seven  Empenns  are :  Hadrian,  Anton- 
inns  Pins,  Marcos  Aorelins,  Lucios  Yenis,  Sep- 
(iiDos  Severos,  Caracalta,  and  Gordian. 

At  the  same  time  were  foond  fragments  of  in- 
scriptions containing  the  minotes  of  the  meetings 
of  the  prieethood  (first  published  Folvios  Urnnos, 
Notm  od  M,  Oatenem,  etc ,  Rome,  1S87).  Somewhat 
mora  than  «  eentory  later,  in  1090,  a  second  great 
find  of  two  large  inscriptions  was  made  on  the  same 
spot.  Then  came  a  constant  series  of  finds,  which 
bava  oontinoed  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
most  cnrions  featore  of  these  discoveries  is  tiiur 
wide  diatribntion.  Fragments  have  been  foond  on 
the  Esqoiline,  oa  the  Aventine,  in  excavating  for 
Uie  foondations  of  the  choir  of  St.  Fetor's,  at  St. 
Paolo  faori  leMnra,  at  St.  LorenzOfnear  theLateran, 
and  in  the  catacombs  of  Calixtos.  The  finds  accomU' 
lated,  so  that  in  1705  6.  Marini  was  able  to  oolleot 
and  poblish  47  pieces  (Oti  aiti  $  immmiuiUi  dei 
FratelliArvali,  Kome,  1705).  Forther  progress  was 
made  in  1868,  when  de  Rossi  proved  the  real  site  of 
the  nove  {Annali  deW  Inatituto,  1858.  p.  540*.). 
Theoal^  in  Moertuning  aoonrately  the  location  of 
the  grore  was  due  to  an  error  of  Fiuppo  della  Torre 
(MowumentaveteriaAHtii,^^.  04, 88^,  whoaaserted 
that  the  stones  found  in  1090  had  been  discovered  at 
the  foorth  milestone  of  the  Tia  Ostiensis  in«t-<*»^ 
of  Campana  or  Poitaensis.  In  this  he  had  been 
followed  by  fifarinL  This  diBOOverr  was  f<dlowed 
in  1800  by  another  important  find  in  the  grove 
itself.  From  1867  nntil  1871  exeavations  were  eoi- 
dnoted  by  the  German  Ardueolofpoal  Institota. 

nMraoltial  UuMaxoftratloiiswm  10101001111010  Heoiea'i 
book  AeU  Firatntm  Arpativm  qua  ffqwfViMt  niarilo,  U7iX 
wttb  u  artmlrahh  oomBuanmrr.  H«nsea  bad  wnttan  pnrkna 
to  tbla  o  pralioiliioiy  report,  SOBsf  «uf  boMa  wuro  dot  JFratsItt 
^rMl<(Bonu,1868).  Xm  flnt  dallultive  paUkmtioo  oeoorred 
In  OIL  tL  (d^  of  Bonu)  Fart  L,  1870,  and  again  lo  Part  It,, 
IMS.  Tbm  orlglnala  hkre  boen  ooUacted  aa  Ear  aa  poaalbU  aod 
•rtaomd  bj  D.  Tagllari,  and  ar«  axbibitod  io  tba  anwll  looma 
off  tlw  ddatcr  ol^  Hnaao  NadonaU  daUa  THna  to  Bona. 

The  body  of  inscriptions  tiias  obtained  presents 
a  record,  natoraUy  with  many  breaks,  of  the 
minotes  of  the  Arval  Brothers*  meetings  from  the 
first  year  of  Tiberios's  reign  down  into  the  reign 
of  Gordian  (a.d.  241),  As  regards  the  orinnal 
ntoation  and  diBpoeidon  of  these  marble  tableta, 
Lanoiani  (in  Henzen's  Bdtmone,  p.  106  C,  Tab.  iv. 
and  V.)  thonght  they  were  placed  cm  the  outside  of 
a  round  temple,  tliat  of  the  I)ea  Dia.  But  this  is 
imposnble,  smce  the  acta  themselves  indicate  that 
the  tablets  were  inside  the  temple,  for  tiiey  were 
engraved  m  tUu,  which  necessitated  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron  (the  graving  tool)  into  the  ^ve—an 
olfonoe  against  the  deity  for  which  a  special  expia- 
tory oeremonv  had  to  be  performed.  The  toll 
formola  for  this  begins :  *  Cm  aoooont  of  the  iron 
which  had  been  brooght  into  tiie  tomple  for  the 
sake  of  engraving,*  etc  Further,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  fragments  has  shown  that  they 
were  not  attached  to  a  curved  surface,  either  in- 
nde  or  outside  of  a  building.  The  conclomon  from 
these  inTestigations  (of.  Hoelwn,  ^A.  Eptgr.  viiL 
316-860,  and^Bonnann,  Areh.  Sptgr.  MUt.  xviL 
1894)  is  that  the  Uhlets  were  attaehed  to  the  fiat 
walls  on  the  inside  of  a  building. 

^  History  of  the  cult — With  the  knowledge 
Muned  from  tiiese  inscriptions,  supplemented  by 
that  ndned  from  the  literaton  Mid  from  the 
flenerai  histray  of  religion,  let  ns  attempt  to 
sketch  the  history  of  the  priesthood. 

Though  the  l^nd  of  the  foundation  of  the 
uriesthood  Bomnlns  is  of  lato  dat^  the  priest- 
hood itself  Ddongi  to  the  very  earnest  period. 


Pnofa  of  this  are  foond  at  several  points.  First, 
the  prohibition  of  iron  in  the  grove  and  in  the 
temple  indicates  that  the  worship  preceded  the 
discovery  and  ose  of  iron.  We  may  oom^iare  with 
this  the  coetom  referred  to  in  Macrobius  {Sat. 
Conv.  V.  10.  13) :  '  The  Etmscans  used  a  bronze 
plough  when  they  fonnded  cities  .  .  .  among  the 
Babines  the  priests'  hair  was  cot  with  a  bnmze 
shears*  (of.  also  Servios,  Atn,  i.  448 ;  Ovid,  Fatti, 
vL  230 ;  LydoB,  de  Metuibus,  L  31).  Similarly  no 
iron  was  used  in  the  confitmotion  of  the  Pons 
Sublicius  (PUn.  fiV^xxxvi.  16.  100;  Dion.  Hal,  UL 
45).  Fiuuly,  we  ma^  compare  the  express  permis- 
sion to  use  mm  in  makhig  repairs  in  the  tomple  of 
Joppitor  Liber  at  Forfo  (CILL  603=ix.  3513).  A 
second  proof  of  the  age  of  the  worship  ma^  be 
found  in  the  adOTation  of  the  ollte,  very  primitive 
earthenware  vessels,  preceding  the  discovery  of  the 
pottor*s  wheel.  Remains  of  these  olla  were  dis- 
covered  in  the  sacred  grove  (cf,  de  Rossi,  Oiornale 
Arcadieo,  IviiL,  1868,  p.  136,  Tab.  iv.}.  A  third 
proof  of  age  is  tiie  sacred  song  which  they  sane, 
the  words  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  m 
the  minutes  of  the  year  218  {CIL  vi.  28=yi.  2104s 
Buecheler, CSarmtna.£p^rrapAtea, No.  l^Scfaneider, 
Exempla,  No.  392,  where  other  literatoie  may  be 
found).  This  chant  vras  probably  not  onderKOod 
by  the  people  of  the  Aognstan  age. 

The  fact  that  the  great  festival  of  the  Arvals, 
their  celebration  in  May  in  honour  of  the  Dea  IM^ 
is  missing  in  the  list  of  old  festivals  in  the  so-called 
calendar  of  Noma  is  no  proof  against  ito  very  great 
age.  It  was  a  movable  feast,  and  hence  coold  not 
be  engraved  on  a  permanent  stone  ralendar.  We 
eanuOT  tell  the  exaot  nature  of  the  Arval^  worahip 
in  this  early  period,  lit  Angasfens's  Testmation 
certain  M  the  tdder  featnies  were  retained,  hot  it 
is  difficolt  to  distingoish  exactly  what  is  old  and 
what  is  new  in  his  scheme  Hence  it  is  bettor  to 
leave  the  discussion  of  details  until  the  Augustan 
age.  In  general,  however,  we  can  think  of  the 
Arvala  during  Vba  Kingdom  and  tiie  early  oentories 
of  the  Bapablio  as  perftmning  thur  saerifioes  to 
Mars  and  the  Dea  IHa,  <me  of  those  mimerova 
agricultural  ceremonials  of  which  the  ritual  of  early 
Rome  waa  so  full.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the 
history  of  Uie  priesthood  during  tlie  RepuUic  is 
abaoluteljr  unknown  to  us,  but  we  are  probably 
justified  in  snppoeing  that  it  continued  down 
thnmgh  the  period  of  the  Seoond  Punic  War.  At 
the  wwa  <tf  that  war,  in  the  xaUpons  xeaotion 
which  set  in  during  the  last  two  eenturies  of  the 
RepoUio,  this  jaiesthood  very  prabaUy  deeUned 
along  with  the  rest. 

Oor  first  definite  reference  to  the  new  life  into 
which  the  Arvals  entered  with  the  ooming  of  the 
Empire  is  found  in  the  Monwnentum  Aneyrtmiim 

Iiv.  7),  where  Aogostus,  in  recoonting  the  priest- 
looda  to  which  be  belongs,  mentions  that  of  the 
Fratres  Arvales.  This  record,  written  at  the  ekwe 
of  Angostus's  life,  is  therefore  oontemporaneons 
with  what  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the 
earliest  datable  fragment  of  the  Arval  inscrip- 
tions, that  from  A.D.  14,  the  year  which  saw 
Angnstus*s  reign  end  and  that  of  Tiberius  begin. 
On  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  Arval  in- 
scriptions wwe  found  fragments  of  a  list  of  consols 
(Faati  Cotmdaret,  cf.  CIL  I*  10 ff.).  The  frag- 
mente  cover  the  years  B.C.  3  to  A.D,  87.  It  has 
been  supposed,  accordingly,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Arval  priesthood  mun  have  been  undertaken 
by  Augustus  in  w  before  the  year  B.O.  2,  and  pro* 
bably  not  earlier  than  B.a  12,  when  mUiadeBUiof 
Lepidns  he  became  Pwitifex  Maxinms.  This  vBk« 
would  un<}ne8tionably  be  the  best  stratraic  point 
for  a  revision  of  the  priesthoods.  But  it  nas  oeen 
shown  Hula  in  Areh.  Bpigr.  Mitt,  zv.,  1802, 
p.  23  fll ;  lor  counter-argomena^  whieh,  however. 
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an  Dot  eoDTineiii^  ef .  Mmiubmb,  £M.  Bpiar.  tUL 
303C)  that  ODsfia^nent  at  leMt  fC/X  tL  82388) 
datas  from  tha  yaar  B.a  20;  Aeoocdinglr,  Angos- 
toa^s  Tefonnamaat  have  oocnmd  before  he  became 
Fontafex  Maximal.  We  have,  howerer,  other 
indicationa  of  Angrutaa'B  interest  in  leli^otu  re- 
storation at  (he  Tei7  be^nning  of  his  reign,  not- 
afalj  the  tnumimm  mUmtit  of  B.a  29  (i^7  omii' 
pared  by  WuKym  in  Paoly-Wissowa,  ii.  1408 ;  et 
Dio  Caanns,  U.  20  and  Saet.  Oetav.  81).  and  the  r»- 
baildiiig  of  temples  in  B.C  28  (proofs  fcff  this  date 
eHtecdall  J  Dio  Cafla.  liii.  2,  and  Hor.  Carm.  iiL  6, 
collected      Hmumseo,  Eea  GuUa*,  p.  86). 

The  ooUege  as  le-organixed  seems  to  haTo  eon- 
tained  fewelTe  members.  Probably  this  was  dso 
the  aneimil  number.  That  it  was  the  number  as 
restored  by  Angostns  is  clear  not  only  from  the 
jtwendary  aooonnt  of  Ita  foundation  giren  by 
Masaniias  Sabinus  (which  on  this  p(^t  agrees  wita 
the  faetM),  bttt  also  from  the  n^atiTe  tei^moay  of 
the  insmptitmB  themselres,  where,  when  the  names 
of  thoaa  loesent  at  each  eeremonial  are  given,  the 
Bomber  twelve  is  never  exceeded.  The  fact  tbat 
on  the  only  oeoaaum  when  as  hisfa  a  number  as 
twdve  i»  zeaehed  (at  a  ssssion  in  Uie  year  57,  CIL 
vL  S099,  1  £)  the  name  oi  the  Emperor  Nero  is  not 
mcntioDed,  although  he  was  certainly  a  member 
of  the  oollegQ,  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  the 
number  greater  than  twelve,  because  the 

Emperor  and  the  members  of  the  Imperial  house- 
hold would  be  mpra  numtruan. 

The  memben  wen  elected  1^  oo-optaUcm,  that 
la,  the  college  filled  ita  own  vacaonea.  Originally 
tfaiB  eo*opttnon  was  entirely  nntrammelleil,  the 
Enqteror  possessing  merely  his  own  vote,  which  he, 
like  any  other  member,  might  send  in  writing  in 
caae  he  was  not  aUe  to  be  present  in  persui.  But 
by  d^eea  the  inHnenee  of  ^  Emperor  began  to 
prevau*  until,  from  the  time  of  Cabgula  wwards, 
the  eleeti(m  was  usually  reduced  to  a  mere  for- 
mality, which  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  the 
minutes  of  the  year  120  {CIL  vL  2080,  22iC) : 

*  Dnte  tt«  HUH  oennk  on  tbs  M?«&th  <Uj  btlon  Um  U« 
f£  Wbraarj,  in  tb*  TNtOmto  d  Um  ttmpU  ot  Oonoordift,  wbeo 
pnjm  hid  bwo  Mid  bj  C  Titorim  HoiidiiM  Ock,  tbt 
■B^iatcr,  ttuT  fllM  tbt  pUo*  at  <].  Htttna  Prooultu,  and  la 
»ocxMduo0  wnh  ft  laOar  of  UM  bnparor  HmItIu  A  iwuatoi  Own 
lollow  Um  Bmnwor^  otfav  lttlM)d0etMl  PabUiM lUnlliu  Oubo 
urf  inviUd  taaa  (o  Um  McrUoM.  And  tba  Mter  wu  opcnada 
wtaicb  WM  mlad  with  »  9mX  TWfnmiMnt  tbt  Knnwror,  fend  In 
tlM  ktter  WM writtan  "Tbt  tapworTrfjuiHulmo  Anraatos 
so  Um  Ami  BrMbMi,  Ui  ooOtagmi,  freeUng.  Id  the  plMt  of 
Q,  Btttina  ProcahM,  tor  ibj  put  I  rot*  m  our  ooUMfot  Um 
BUMflf  PaUiosHftulatOKbo.''  Tbtrt  wmn  prmat,  ttc  .  ■ 

Fftrtaldng,  aa  such  nriesthoods  did*  of  the  nature 
of  an  exclusive  loeial  olub^  the  member^ip  was 
natorally  reatrioted  to  BMn  of  Ugh  nuak  and  ^reat 
wealth  (though  not^  aa  Marini  thon^ti  entuely 
eocfined  to  patrieuu;  eL  HonfflMO,  Sim, 
Fortek.  i  79). 

The  college  poseessed  two  officer^  a  magiaimr  and 
a  flamen,  who  were  elected  annually  oat  of  the 
members  of  the  college  on  the  second  di^  of  tiie 
great  May  festival  (see  below).  These  officers 
■erred  tme  full  year,  one  Arval  year,  which  btwtn 
and  ended  at  the  Saturnalia  (December  17).  The 
year  reoaved  its  name  from  that  of  the  magiater, 
tbou^,  fortunately  for  us,  always  subordinate  to 
the  names  of  the  regular  consuls  of  the  year  which 
alwm  fweoede  it.  In  case  either  the  magister  or 
the  flamen  was  prevented  from  attending  a  meeting, 
ha  appointed  a  substitute  {prooutgitttr  or  frojla- 
■M»£  who,  however,  served  only  for  that  occasion, 
and  as  the  personal  substitnteof  uie  man  in  question. 
A  regular  vacancy  was  tilled  by  a  new  election. 

Connected  with  the  college  and  present  at  the 
Mi^  featival  were  four  boys,  the  sons  of  senators 
(in  many  easea  the  aeoators  in  question  were  the 
Arval  Brothers  themselves).  These  boys,  whose 
fatlMr  and  mother  most  both  be  livi^  (henoe 


called  patrimi,  mofrMu),  tot^  part  aa  andataata  in 
certain  of  the  eeremoniee. 

They  w«r»  reruUrl.r  empioynd  kknf  with  the  Mrt><  rmiMoL  to 
OMTT  Uit  Ubttioiu  to  the  dter  oo  tbt  Int  dajr  ot  Um  gnat  Mar 
letUraL  Hmt  wen  prtttnt  abo  at  tbt  baoqurt  In  Um  aftar. 
MOD  of  Um  flnt  d»j,  atatad  in  dtaln,  whUt  tb«  Ami  Brotbera 
raaUnad  on  dining  oooobaa.  At  tht  ■upcar  hi  Boma  In  tbt 
aranlnc  thay  waltad  at  labia,  lhajr  did  not  oOctatt  at  tb* 
aaorifloMof  axpiatkn,  wfaanool;tbaa»v<|wWM  aadctad  tba 
■wflBtcr  and  tbt  «ai«tor.  Tb*  attempt  twa  baeo  mad*  to 
•tparata  tbam  tam  tba  cawriM,  vitb  wbom  wa  an  alatwbtn 
tamUlar  (et  HtBMB,  Aem,  p.  tU.  and  Wbaowa  la  PatUjr- 
WltMnra,  U.  1471) :  bat  thia  to  prabafabr  wrote  (ut  WInowa, 
JUm.  SOq.  m,  inm.  1).  UmIt^Wbe  wiS  tba  Amk  aS 
Dtat  b  probably  a  randnteanos  of  tht  old  ouatom  llist  Tsesf 
ben  rtwoVl  aooompanr  tbair  sldm  to  dlamr  M-  Dw.  jaa. 
xSlU;  SMbOstMirio. 

Apart  from  their  own  elective  officers  and  these 
lads  of  noUe  flmilies,  the  Arvals  were  assisted  in 
their  work  by  a  number  of  slaves  and  freedmen. 
Siuno  <rf  these,  the  rwnlar  mnripubtid,  were 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Emperor.  Besides  these, 
each  brother  had  hia  own  servant  (eakUor),  whom 
he  chose  from  among  bis  own  freedmen.  Eaoh 
ealator  had  to  pay  an  initiation  fee  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  college  (this  is  proved  by  the  interest- 
ing case  dedded  1^  the  Brothers  <m  May  29,  A.D. 
120;  e&  C/£vL  2080, 1.4Sff.).  There  ia  alao  on* 
msntiou  of  a  sacristan  {mditmu;  CIL  vL  2068,  ii. 
27),  who  was  probably  a  privmta  slave  owned  faj 
the  oollege  as  a  whole. 

A  list  of  the  Arval  Brothers,  so  as  they  are 
known,  is  found  in  Gatti's  article  '  Arvalee '  in  de 
Ruggiero's  Dinoaorto  Epign^fieo,  L  683  tL 

4.  Activityof  the  Arvals.--We  have  seen  above 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  asosctain  whether, 
at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  priesthood  of  the 
Arrals  had  entirely  ceased  or  whether  it  was  still 
in  existence,  though  n^leoted  and  forgottw.  In 
any  case,  however,  Augustus's  re-organixation 
of  it,  like  all  his  work,  was  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  forms  of  Roman  religion  in  their 
and  simplicity,  though  it  was  at  the  same 
inevitable  that  he  should  eonaciouBly  or 
unconsciously  adapt  them  to  the  new  e<mditions 
inherent  in  the  Empire.  His  suooeasors  were  leas 
interested  in  the  old  ritual,  and  more  concerned 
with  the  adaptation  of  the  priesthood  to  the  pur- 
|>oses  of  the  moment.  All  these  new  adaptatKWs, 
including  tha  beginnings  made  by  Augnstna,  wm 
attempts  to  eooneot  the  prieethood  el  the  Arvals 
with  what  was  becoming  more  and  more  the  one 
universal  religion  of  the  Empire,  namely,  Emperor- 
wonhip.  Tons  the  greater  number  of  the  oere> 
monies  performed  by  the  Arvals  were  in  the  intereat 
of  Uie  Emperor  and  of  the  Imperial  household. 

The  cull  acts  of  the  Arvab  fall  tiierefora  Into 
two  oategOTies  t  (1)  those  aeti  which  go  baek  to  tha 
<dd  fcmna  of  the  religion  of  tha  Kingdom  and  of 
the  eariy  Bepublio,  and  (S)  thoae  acts  which  are 
connected  with  the  Emperor. 

(1)  Let  us  discuss,  first,  those  acts  which  go  back 
to  the  old  cult.  We  have  seen  above,  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  early  history  of  the  colt,  tbat  it  was 
originally  one  of  the  many  agricultural  worships 
characteristic  of  early  Rome.  We  have  left  until 
now  the  discnasion  of  details. 

So  much  did  the  Emperor  and  bis  household 
monopolize  the  attention  uf  the  Arval  Brothers, 
that  daring  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  when  the 
minatee  are  in  general  more  concise,  we  have 
relatively  few  references  to  any  of  the  really 
ancient  ceremonies.  As  the  minutes  become  more 
difiuse,  howevw,  the  descriptions  of  the  older  ritea 
are  more  detailed,  until  eventually  under  Etiiga< 
bsJas  we  have  a  full  account  of  at  least  the  Ii^y 
festival.  Thanks  to  the  conservative  tendency  of 
ritual  performance,  we  are  justified  in  considering 
that  what  we  know  of  the  ceremonies  as  con* 
ducted  in  Uie  year  218  correeponds  almost  exactly 
with  the  ceremony  as  restored  hj  Aagastna.  In 
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desoriUiig  tbeM  Mremcmui^  tharefoie,  we  are  at 
libearty  to  uae  them  as  thon^  Iheiy  were  oontem- 
pcmnooiu  iniciipticau  ooTering  more  than  two 
centuries. 

The  ancient  oeremonlM  of  whioh  we  find  traces 
ia  the  ute  e£  the  Amla  maj  be  ronghly  dividad 
into  two  elawM;  (a)  thooe  which  rdato  to  the  great 
festival  In  tSaj,  and  (&)  oertun  piaaila,  or  pto- 
jpitiatotT  oeremoiiiei^  oairiad  ont  nndar  special 
dicnmstanees. 

(a)  The  FatiwU  m  May. — As  has  been  said 
above,  the  May  festival  belonged  to  the  category 
of  movable  feasts,  the  so-called  Feria  Indicttva. 
The  days  <m  whi<ui  it  was  to  be  celebrated  had  to 
be  formaUy  aauonneed  at  the  b^finning  of  the 
year.  This  process  was  known  as  the  Indictio, 
It  must  in  tne  nature  of  things  go  back  to  tiie 
earliest  days  of  the  priesthood,  ana  may  well  have 
been  mennoned  in  all  the  minutes  from  the  time 
of  AngDstos.  The  first  mk/kMo  aotaally  preserved 
is  of  the  year  A.D.  21  {CIL  vL  82340).  As  an 
illnstration  of  ttie  procen  may  be  quoted  the  octo 
of  the  year  106  {OIL  vi.  SOTM-  li»  U)  t 

*lbitetb»nins  oossnlioa  ttM  ■matt  dvMsN  Mm  Idas 
of  jMtisi;r>  IB  tbt  nrtllmk  of  Os  tMUBls  of  OoDoofd,  ths  Iml 
Bnlbm  sH  tb«  dsM  for  tts  uSiAtd  «hs  Doa  Us.  And 

mdMd  tali  butdi^  sad  iMTinf  oovmd  Us  ImT^taDdlw 

ridrsadfacliiff  ttw  wst.  ta«ttMr«f£Ui  ooDMsan  Mt 
dftto  for  tto  Mini  «<  UmDm  Dh,  Om  forS?^ :  Bo 
naj  It  bo  food.  bvonnUa^  haippj,  wd  tortDoato  lor  th> 
txmmt,  Oanr  nsna  TnjM  Angnrtai  Oonualoas  Paetan, 
•od  (or  Ui  wholo  hmmbold,  loMho  BonupMnlo,  for  tbo 
OnMtia  BDd  for  tlNAnSBratbKB,  tiM 

Ml  ^uo  ttk  TCur  on  tbs  ristoantb  dv  baloro  Um 
KilMdi  «<  >m  (Uvl?)  U  bono,  sod  «B  tht  tMrtSMith  dv 
batoro  tbs  Zilwdi  of  to*  (UvU)  in  Hm  gien  sad  St  boms, 
sM  OB  tbo  tblitontb  dv  tMloro  tfao  KilmSi  ol  Jbm  Obr  HO 
fttboma  llMrawtropramt,'otQ.(ttelMo(mnMfMlowi). 

Though  the  festival  was  indicted  every  year, 
there  arose  by  degrees  a  certain  r^ularity  in  the 
dates  chosen.  For  the  earlier  period  before  Ves- 
pasian more  or  less  irr^nlarity  prevails,  but  from 
veraadaa  onward,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  year 
90,  the  dates  chosen  an  the  17th,  l»th,  and  20th  of 
Blay  {in  the  years  of  the  dty  which  were  even  in 
number  aooording  to  Ysiro's  reckoning),  and  the 
27th,  29th.  and  80th  of  Afay  (in  the  years  of  the 
city  which  were  uneven  in  nvmber  aooording  to 
Tarro's  reckming). 

The  festival  nsalf  aeeordin^  ooen^ed  three 
days,  bnt  extended  over  «  pniod  nF  foni  days, 
becanse  the  first  and  second  day  wen  separated  oy 
an  interval  cS  a  day,  the  fttmiliar  die*  poiiridu- 
anm.  Of  these  three  days  the  second  was  the 
most  important.  On  it,  in  the  morning,  the  eere- 
mmies  wen  held  in  the  grove,  wheieas  on  the 
entire  first  and  third  days  the  oelebration  was  held 
in  Bone. 

XegwdlnrUMtocaaMHlbliM:^  t^tm  (Tvitrmanlntmkplkcc, 
ttw  fwowiag  wrmm  laMlVHn  tbt  lUU  ol  aitaln  t-ta  Bam« 
Itodf  tba  Amdi  had  So  aOaU  iMcUAK-|)l*ce  ol  Cbdf  onia.  bi 
tbs  BlInotM  of  tbs  Sintor  ftaat  Wm  and  tbam  meeting  ta  th« 

Ktf  UbtasBwIi^biaBlB  tteUsnpte  ol  Jupplter SUtor.  Iq 
III  Mil  fialhoiiii  III  flt  III  Hill  r  iili  III  Oonoird,  uu!  fiDin  99 

araartitifdsiljlsllwtmpUi  ef  Dmoorl,  tbouEh  D&»iz»ilr, 
wtas  — WHtVw  war*  JuU  In  hnumr  or  the  ruloua  dellled 
&aVsnH.1lMTBatlBttait*Bit>leotU)S|aitiinlu&Dp«rar.  Iq 
tfas  gnvsllMtf  irtn  to  ha.ra  beu  iMBfe  foiir  rtnictnialk 
nnt,  tbsra  wm  tba  tmpla  ot  tita  Dra  rH*,  whloh  wma  no  or  dblt 
ttwtopoitlwtalD,  IlQ^moMoft)]|it<«iiphu*1«n.iKir4oMVOf 
tbs  BsBsi—BCS  ikitcbi  Mm.  to  luyi  wui  1 1  It,  Pnbabilr  In  thla 
tWBiS'fta  idm-Mb  Ublato  eOntaintnir  tlw  atia  wrnn  mipwed.  A* 
wa  u«a  MOB  afeova,  the  tample  wu  not  raond.  Beoond,  ht  tho 
furt  ol  Ukt  blU  ma  k  btiildiiijT  rertrrL-d  to  at  tb*  TetnuitrlutD. 
AsMsoMBslnipIlM,  U  vha  fmiL\:^,\M.  uid  \liMtht!s^f<tn  pro- 
itUf  IdanUoU  Wltb  the  'juiiaiae  n\^x,veu^  in  WT).  □[  >vhiDil 
mbafSths**tOb  by  aUVio  Pmuv.- ('•■-•  nh'^^-.  p.  Ti'i  TLtrd, 
ska  si  OM  loot  or  tba  Ull  WM  >  brjIhiirK-  c<'-*jrr':il  lo-  a-  th« 
ftaMiiiiiiii  PraifaaUr  tUi  (a  tfaa  rouu:l  lniilJiiii^,  rt'i>ri''.'«<-ihi"il  I4 
aikateh  brIiF>rk3(|at||«Tur!iiwdi>;i),ti}«T^iuLl't«  -r  w5-,i"i-,  aro 
ttm  to  be  MO  «o  tb«  ipoi <<ir.  AlULLUiJt,  leaiitfJxf  7«iifr>J  '  li/^n, 
p,  WIT.].  l^U/.thmwaaUiBdfcua.DC'Htilcli'nBjM.faaotacaa. 

The  fuUi^^t  )ic<%iuatof  tho  iestival  is  fomdift  the 
acta  of  the  year  218  (Elagabalns.  OIL  vL  2104). 
It  reads  aa  fotknva  (filling  out  the  laenmmt  a  pro- 
eess  whkhoan  be  aeeomjiiuhed  with  a  hi^  degree 


of  certainty  on  acconnt  of  the  various  other  de> 
scriptions  in  other  years  of  the  minutes) : 

'UndartbaaaBSOODanlaontbodztbdarbafacotbo  ffalaedi 
of  JnnaObr  t7X«etbo  Palatine  In  ttw  tampte  of  Uta  DM, 
AUaohis  jMttsani^  the  TtcMna^aUr,  oaeUbb  tbe  Atrd 
BroCbon  awsls  saeriBoo  aa  dawn  wHb  Inoanaa  ana  wfaM^  and 
took  Into  th*  fesnds  the  drfal  gnlMtsIkB  and  tba  baSh  gnOn. 
siBlkL  and  atao  tha  tmsd  orownad  wlOi  lamd.  and  tbaf 
tbe  Das  X»s  wttb  oO,  and  ttta  Ami  Brotbats  pot  Ml 
tto  ton  pmtaxta  and  aas  In  obalto.  sod  tbiraidtar  tbsr  li>fd 
adds  too  toga  pratetta.  naro  war*  pnant  ths  fallowing 
(a  Uat  ol  namea  foUowA  TbennpaB  altar  nddda^,  havbic 
Wted,  ttaer  sat  tn  tbeb  ehahSb  aDdten,  lAoB  ttqr  bad  waSbed 
tbelr  baada.  thegr  pot  on  tts  iMta  tanmats  for  siq>par  aad 
radlnadopolalBgoonchsaand  bsaqBetad.  Ibn  bora  dad  In 
tbe  toga  piMtsita,  tba  tittar  sad  SBoOter  0<  obA  of  whom  wwe 
Uring,  aona  ot  ■■Baton,  tour  In  munbar,  wt  In  the  dialnsnd 
buumoted.  And  aftw  tba  baaqiwl  (U.  Itaa  Jtasl  ooonat  tba 
Arval  Brothcn  racUned  on  eonofaa  onsinaatad  with  flntad 
Talenoaa,  and  made  aeiUoa  wttb  tatoaua  and  wlna;  sad  the 
■aoriBoa  was  oaniad  to  tba  altar  by  Um  bojvia  Uw  pewtarta, 
tbs  aona  of  sanaton, and  Iqr  tba  wt«b  ol  tba  State;  and  tbe 
prieata  noalrodtlM  perfooMa  and  nriandi^  and  ttwr  ooosaontad 
the  peifnnMa  and  wrapped  tbem  Id  tba  napldna  (to  take  bomaX 
LlkewlM  tba  seoooif  coniiat  ttia  doMck  war  smsd,  and 
no  botb  to  Am  pdMta  of  OS  Bdmator  and  to 

 wboaaasaMaaiawrtttanSboTa  1haa,bBvlng 

thsiosa^tt>sygsT«tt»iiwal  whitstloaa  ol  ftw 

walL* 


dij> 

O&T   

vl>«-n;ai^jit«r,  aacrlOoedattbe  >Hai-t>«t>fD<uigacnra,ancaoriBr 

of  axpiatloo  Ua  tbo  ootdDB  ol  flw  joofi  sad  ttw  wodic  tlias 
done,  kod  thenhe  rtoriSaaasb^er&baaoarol  Uie  DaalMa, 
and  EOlng  lo  tba  Tttraafertoni  bs  aat  In  tali  eb^.  Thtm  rvtorn- 
u  the  altar,  he  offind  tbs  eat*  of  the  ronnjc  aowi,  utd  then 

hi  the  drru^.  In  a  advar  tuulBr  onamBateo  wici  a  ptace  ol  tmf, 
bt  ifTrrrni  nt^  nt  the  hcUer,  sail  tJi«n  baratenMd  tottm 
IV'         null  jnd  i^nti&redin  ttiD  boob  t^hat  liellBal  poiotaiadlha 

iaailflofcl,*aaia^M*apoB  ha  teak  ofl  tda  wBlmta  and  laUiiuid 
toUatont  Mor«oTer,  In  the  afternoon  the  Arral  Brothan  pot 
tbepnrtexta  on  agiOn,  and  aaaanbled  in  tba  TatcaaMamsBd 
■at  onthebenebee  andentandlntbeoOolaliaootdafiwt  tbsr 
bad  oome  togothar  and  perfonned  tba  MtvUloe,  and  tbqr  fesMoa 
iQMn  the  joong  aowe  wnlob  bad  been  eaoiifloed  for  expfatkai, 
and  atterwanla  oonmmed  tbe  bbwd.  Iben  wasring  the  pn^ 
texta,  with  ooTored  beada  and  orowned  wltb  aara  of  mteat,  ibar 
want  op  Into  the  giore,  and  Alfenlua  AvItiannB,  tl>e  vioe- 
magiater,  offloiatbig,  tltajr  norlfloed  a  fattened  uunb,  and 
eubmliMd  the  vlotlm  to  eee  the  sncoeM  ol  the  aaorlfioa:  and 
when  the  aaorifioe  had  been  oompleted,  tbCT  all  nwda  offering  ol 
Inoeoae  and  wine.  Tbeti  they  want  baok  uto  tbe  temple,  and 
at  the  table  made  eaoiUce  to  tbe  wbia-Jars,  and  in  ttoat  ol  the 
temple  on  the  torf  the  rtoe^naglater  and  the  flamen  mads 
aaorifioe.  Then  gt^g  oat  again  to  the  altar,  thajr  aD  made  aa 
oSeriag  of  moner.  TMreaponthetUmenandttaaTlce^nagtater, 
eariTlng  direr  oopa  with  boirii  Oiled  wHb  wlna,  and  alao  Inooaea 
boxea,  made  aaonfloe  before  tba  door  with  Inoenea  and  wine, 
and  the  Mlaeti  took  tbdr  ataad  before  tbe  door,  and  two  (ol 
their  nnmber),  together  with  the  akvaa  ol  tba  State,  wnt  to 
fetoh  tbe  grain,  and  thev  gave  tt  with  tl>e  rigbt  band  sod 
reoetred  It  with  the  left  bud,  and  the?  paeaed  tt  tboa  one 
to  another,  and  Ihiallr  gara  It  back  to  tba  alaTea.  Iben 
they  entered  into  the  temple  and  prated  to  tbe  wine-Jan,  and 
when  the  doom  bad  been  opened  they  threw  tbe  Ian  down  tba 
hilL  Hun  thermt  on  tbe  matbla  benohea,  and  bread  orowned 
with  laorelwaa  dietribnted  tn>  tbe  akree.  Tba  Hier  all  took 
hmwrniiUa  ffl  wltb  radkhea,  and  anointed  tbe  ■tatnea  of  the 
goddMMa,  and  all  (axomt  the  prieata)  want  oat  ol  doors  and 
ue  temui  waa  ahot.  Then  tba  prieeta  ■hot  np  fn  the  temnle, 
np  their  togaa,  fax*  the  eoBr-booh^,  and  nuuUng  ttte 
'the  three  step,  divliVtSna:  **faioe  Laaaatonttak 
aooB'Laaaahmta,«>oaLaamlarateI  nera  biam  Mannar  dna 
inoorrer*  In  jdeoras,  nera  hurre  Karaar  dna  fakonnera  in 
ploorea,  nave  inorra  Haimar  abu  luoorrere  In  pleorae  I  eator  In, 
lere  Hani  Umaa  aaU.  ata  berberl  aatnr  to,  fare  Hani  Urnaa 
mU.  ata  berberl  aatar  fa,  fen  Hani  llman  mU,  ita  barber  I 
■onanla  alterael  adroo^ilt  oonotos,  aamanla  attamel  adrooaplt 
oonotoa,  aemnnia  aHarnd  adrooaut  ooootoal  enoa  Uarmor 
lavato,  enoa  Uarmor  lonto,  enoa  Harmor  luTatol  Trtumpe, 
brlnmpe,  trinmpe,  trltunpe,  trlompel"  And  altar  the  ttuos 
etep,  at  a  giran  agnal,  the  atevea  entered  and  took  the  song- 
booka.  And  tbev  etood  befon  tbe  door  ol  the  temple  of  tba 
Dea  DbL  and  wlui  their  aemnta  oarrying  tbe  wraatha  intended 
fweaohof  th«n,  tber  Ud  hold  of  the  allar ;  aid  the  hnagea  ol 
tbe  goddemm  were  crowned,  and  ther  elected  PabUne  aEUna 
Seoondlnnaaemagiatar  toaemfrom  tbe  next  BatnmaUa  (for 


one  rear  to  tbe  SatamaUa  following  and  they  named  Harooa 
naHua  Alirfnoa  a  flamea  .  .  .  andlhen  they  wWted  the  ooe- 
fa»DH7  good  wlibe^  and  went  down  oot  <»  the  grore;  and, 
taking  m  their  pnatextaa,  thay  pat  on  irtdto  dining  ganaenta 
andbanmutedhitbeTetnetirbim.  And  tba  plattm  with  tba 
fWTYiT»nf»n  aulhenwan  and  the  wlns-taga  ol  aaoh  ol  tbe 
prieata  were  carried  Into  the  Tetraatylum  Ute  a  aotann  olroua 
prooeHlon.  And  after  tbe  banquet  aaoh  ol  tfaoae  preaent 
received  tbe  nMrtwto  (100  deHarO)  end  the  roeee.  Then  Luciu* 
Alleniaa  ATttfaoaa,  tba  vtoaanai^ater,  pat  on  a  tanks  with  a 
broad  border  and  Iks  pnrpla  mantla,  and  upon  Ua  bead  a 
wraslh  el  nsi^  sad  hs  WkUi  pfaus  sbevs  Os  OMOKas  sad 
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l»T«  llM  dcMl  to  tfaa  toorten  dkHMi  awl  to  tiM  t«»toM 
rtoiioti,  Mtd  to  tlM  nuiltm  .  .  .  uid  wbw  Itaa  dnoi  parlor- 
maaoa  ma  IhiMwd,  tbtr  ratanod  to  Boom  lototb*  hooNflf 
tha  BMstoMt'.  ud  pot  on  wbit*  lUitiDK  y*rainti,  Kod,  rwUidaK 
opoB  cottcbf  wttb  Sotod  nlonoM,  (mj  bmI*  norUe*  wllB 
I  Mtd  win* :  «ad  tbcn  mlBMarad  nnto  Umb  tbo  Moa  of 
tb«  bora  afaore  awothwwd.  iriioaa  Mbata  and  motban 
D  aUraL  And  wbai  tfaa  Mrtttoa  wm  flntabad,  thay 
Kortrcd  partomc*  and  viaatha,  ud  agala  tfaaj  oonaacralwl 
pvtataa  mkI  wrapiwd  tbaoa  in  aapUBa,  aad  aadh  ooa  raoatrad 
a  ^iitnia  (100  dtnom).  Umb  Umj  dlridad  Um  aeoood  ooaraa, 
tbadaaaert,  and  ttMntfaqr  took  Um  roow  and  wiabad  Um  coalo- 
lairy  rood  wjabta.' 

Uadjr  oonea  Um  aooooat  of  tba  tUtd  day:— 'Ob  Um  thbd 
day  befom  Om  Kalenda  of  JTom  (May  W),  In  tfaa  bow  of  tha 
magialer,  Um  Arral  Drotbwa  aaaambiad  to  ooovptaU  tba  aacrl- 
■oe  to  tfaa  Dan  Dia.  At  the  nppcr  tfawa  war*  pnaaot  (a  tW  «< 
aaoMB  tbOon),  and  raeUnlac  i^oa  ooochM  irtta  Sntad  nl«MM 
Ha  J  iiiila  lai  i  liiiii  wlHi  ■liwuiiil  liiiiMMi.  ami  lliaiiiiiiliilataniil 
to  IhMi  tbaoa  Mm*  aoaa  of  aMatoca  abora  naaUonad.  tboa* 
bawa  wboa*  tatfaaw  and  awtbaw  wra  atni  allra ;  andtfaaaabonL 
aUed  br  tha  amito  and  ttM  rfavaa  of  tba  Stat*,  oaniad  ttia 


I  to  tba  altar.  Iban,  Bgfatiiw  tba  havMt 
tbartook  tba  lanan  wina-]an  and  not  tban  booaa  brttailr 
artnto  awasta.  Iban  thay  dMdad  tfaa  aaoood  ooona,  tfaa 
OMcrt,  and  raeatred  wraaCfaa  and  patfuinaa  and  wartwla  (aa6b 
VKHmMHij.  In  thia  yaar  th«y  laaatott  tot  m  bnndKd  dawr« 
BMbdaj  on  tba  dxth,  tba  ioartb,  and  tbatbbd  dajrbitoatfaa 
Kateik  of  Jane,  and  tlMV*  faaatod  alao  tba  bon,  tba  aooa  of 
aMaten,  loar  In  nombar,  and  tbar  (too)  raoafvad  anafa  day  a 
AndtberwUMdtboaartaMiTKOOdvMMiL' 
Ib  qdta  oi  the  detailed  ohancMr  of  onr  lofor- 
Twtion,  the  qnaitaiOQ  still  remaiiu  open  u  to  the 
raal  Muing  of  these  MorniHmiM.  The  mie  thing 
wfaidi  bands  the  three  dft^s  together  is  thepresenoe 
of  the  grmin-stslks,  which  the  Bn^en  umdled 
tt  dawn  on  the  fim  day*  whieh  wen  psswd  from 
hand  to  hud  at  the  aowna  ssoriflee  of  the  aeoood 
day,  and  appear  acain  and  are  solemnly  earried  to 
the  altar  on  tba  third  day.  The  presenee  vi  these 
czain-etalks,  the  Teiy  name  itsali  (Ar9al^*iaBA- 
bother'),  iha  crown*  of  ears  of  wheat,  tbdr 
rdigioiia  yearfrtun  Satonudia  {'seed-festiTal')  to 
Saturnalia,  and  the  tune  of  the  festiraJ  in  May  at 
tfaa  eloae  of  the  long  aeiiM  of  aoionltaEal  festinla 
—all  proehum  the  eharaeter  of  their  wmhip  as 
intim^ely  oonneeted  vnth  agriooltore. 

Riddles  in  abondanoe  remain,  however.  Ona  is 
the  identity  of  the  chief  goddsM,  the  D«a  Bia. 
This  in,  of  oonrse,  not  a  jnoper  name,  bat  is  merely 
one  of  those  adieetiTal  descriptions  so  oMumon  in 
times  (ef.  Bou  Dea,  Di  Manes,  Dea  Taoita), 
whieh  were  employed  beeanse  of  the  rererent  fear 
of  mentioning  the  real  name  ^that  thia  fear  was 
especially  felt  reftuding  agnonltojal  deities  is 
dear  from  Pliny,  SN  xriii.  S.  and  Maerob.  8a*. 
Oomv.  i  16.  8).  This  goddess  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  Telhis  or  the  o\d  Italic  Ceres.  Another 
diffieol^  is  the  relation  of  this  Mity  festival  to 
the  Ambarralia.  This  has  been  the  snl^eet  of  a 
long  diacnsiiott  (fall  literatore  on  both  sides  is 
^TMi  hj^^wwa  in  Paoly-Wissowa,  ii.  1478  ft}. 
The  tnth  sesms  to  be  that  the  Arral  festiTaL  while 
sot  identieal  with  the  Ambarralia  as  a  whole,  was 
doaelT  emmeeted  with  it.  That  this  oonnezi<m  was 
TOBy  uear  in  the  minds  of  later  Boman  writers  Is 
eridaot  from  Festos,  p.  0  (quoted  abore,  p.  7^). 

ainraal  featiralin  May,  the  on&  traces  of  aiwdaDt 
ritaal  whieh  remain  are  those  or  certain  ezpiatoiy 
eeremonies  ipiaeula).  Two  of  these  ceremonies 
that  oonneeted  wiUi  bringing  instruments  of  iron 
into  the  groro,  and  tiiat  oonneeted  with  taking 
them  out  again— hare  already  bean  referred  to. 
Ofehar  canmoniea  an  ooimeotad  with  the  trees  in 
tbagrore.  We  hare  a  series  of  ndnor  expiatory  acta 
OD  aeeoont  of  broken  brandies  or  tnes  destroyed 
by  old  age  or  snow-storms.  There  are  also  certain 
major  ez|natory  acta  on  aoeoont  of  nwre  serioos 
portents — for  example,  the  growing  of  a  fig  tree  on 
the  roof  of  the  temple,  or  a  tree  in  the  grov*  bdng 
stmek  by  Hgfc*»™g  An  erent  of  the  Tattw  ohar- 
aetsr  oceomd  in  the  year  B.<x  B2i,  and  on  that 
sncaska  tempnanr  altam  mn  erected  and  many 
~''^~iwsra  sacrifloed  to  Tariona  deUiaa:  to  Dea 


IHa^  Jaims,  to  Jap^ter,  to  Man,  to  the  Jnno  oi 
the  I>ea  Dia,  to  tiie  Virgines  Dirw,  to  the  Famnhe 
Dirw,  to  the  Lares,  to  the  mother  of  the  Larea,  to 
Pons,  to  Flora,  to  Snmmanos,  to  Mother  Vesta,  to 
the  vesto  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  to  Adolenda 
and  Coinqoenda,  to  tha  Gauns  of  the  emperor,  and 
to  the  XX  DirL 

(SO  The  other  and  man  freqnsntly  leeunlng 
f  niietimi  of  the  Arrals  was  their  aoUnlr  in  oon- 
nexioo  with  tite  Imperial  household.  They  made 
sacrifices  on  birthdays,  annirersariea  of  oonaeora- 
tions,  on  the  occasion  of  aooessbn  to  the  throne, 
and  on  the  riring  of  the  title  of  paUr  patrim  or  of 
the  office  <«  foiuifm  movimw,  etc.  Extnurdi- 
nary  sacrifices  were  made  also  on  special  occasions 
in  the  life  ol  the  Emperor — for  exampU^  when 
ocmspiraey  was  orerthrown,  wIisb  great  military 
rietoriss  were  won,  when  an  Emperor  was  sared 
from  shipwreck,  etc.  Another  teatun  <rf  their 
work  was  the  malring  of  r^nlar  annoal  rows  (txrfa) 
on  behalf  of  the  Mfny  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
members  id  the  Imperial  househfdd. 

We  bare  seen  that  the  insoriptiooa  begin  with 
Augustas  and  oontinua  down  into  the  reign  of 
Gkmian.  Daring  this  time  the  priesthood  was  in 
the  main  promerous.  Then  is,  uowerer,  a  slight 
indication  that  even  before  the  close  of  this  period 
the  tide  of  prosperi^  had  turned.  It  lies  m  tiie 
feet  that  the  latest  datable  inscription  (that  of 
the  year  S41)  gires  the  moifula  as  twenty-flra 
dmumi  instead  of  the  one  hundred  dsftorti  alwaja 
mentianed  pnrioady.  The  financial  sopport  of 
tha  State  was  theraion  being  reduced.  We  may 
suppose  that  this  reduction  was  at  least  oontinQed, 
if  not  increased,  dmring  the  sabsequent  reign  of 
Philip,  who  showed  decided  tendencies  towards 
ChristUnitiT  (da  Bossi,  Aum.  d,  Intt.  1868»  TSltL 
Under  QaSHtm  (t8S^  «L  CML  n»ott,  nTia  SD) 
the  Amb^  wealth  want  Into  tha  nablie  tnaaury. 
but  the  geographical  location  of  the  temple  and 
the  grore  ootude  the  dty  of  Bome^  and  poirttaljr 
also  the  oonnexion  with  a  drcus  for  public  amusO' 
msnt,  would  tend  to  preeerre  it  [OoS.  Thtod,  xrL 
10.  S).  In  any  oasa  it  was  praserred  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Tha  protA  for  thk  an  soffidant,  thon^ 
In  the  main  negatire.  Befon  the  time  fd  Conatan- 
tina  tha  catacombs  of  St.  Ganensn  w«n  boUt  in 
the  nslghbourhood  of  the  Arral  grore, 

bat  no  materials  from  tha  srore  wen  need  (of.  de 
Bossi.  Boma  SotttmMo,  m.  08901).  Tha  same 
respect  for  the  grore  was  shown  when  Popa 
Damasus  (868-884)  built  the  OTatmy  of  the  Blartyn 
Siraplieiaa  Faustinns  and  Viatrix.  The  fint  desa> 
cntion  of  the  marUe  plates  oeeonad  in  tha  baild- 
ing  of  a  Christian  oemetaiy  In  tha  Stii  or  9th 
ocBtuy  (Hsnxan,  ^cto,  p.  xxr). 

Utssisvaa^-^baMiaMMdlaaaariea:  O.  WIssvwa,  aa. 
*AnslH*  in  raoly-Wtaavws,  B.  CBtiit««arl  UN)  USMM. 
Iba  bMOitotloBa  tbanadvaa  an  avsUabla  in  0/£  A  Barti  1  and 
Wttb  &M0  bMoriptiooa  nmj  pnaisblr  ba  faaTHMawi's 
"  1  OoooMntarT,  AatmFritnmAfvilkmnimmtptntmt, 
UT4:  and  HndaMi'B  OanmaeteT  ^ti^msrtt 
*UL  O.  Oatd'a  arttola  *AmSm'  b  da  Bugilattfls 
'  Mf^9r^flMt  L  nt-no,  aia*  alao  ba  oomparad. 
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Hlstorr. 

Httbod. 

Idaaof  Ood. 
L  lha  worship  of  ttM  daad. 

L  Burial  and  burning  of  the  oorpaa. 

t.  Att«ntlona  paid  to  the  dead  at  (JU  ftma  ^  tha  iBnimd 
of  Um  oorpae,  aapecialW  tha  vUta  to  the  itt^d. 
(s)  Old  Qraak  and  Uta-Slavlo  boriai  cuatuiua. 
M  Tfaa  tyinf  In  atato  of  tbt  oorpaa. 
(pi  Tba  lamesUtiMi  for  Om  daso. 
(y)  Tha  funeral  iii  iiiiMiliia 
(«  The  foneral  faaal 
(»}  SMgUtatothadaad. 
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S.  AttonUoiw  paid  to  ttio  dead  4ff«r       Idnenl  ritM 
(AnoestOF-wonbip). 
Ol)  D«dgi»tloD  and  nuuuin  o(  OOMMMnf  of  tbe 
wonhtapsd  uoeaton. 

Elba  tim«  of  tb«  wonb^  ol  Ibt  dwd. 
Tbaplaoaa. 
UwritiuL 

fa)  ThBiniiiiDonbigwidiUmalwtiigotMwirtow. 
tf)  Hw  tMding  of  tfaa  ■nmnioawuMWMtoilL 
(y)  Tbo  food*  of  Qm  dead. 
(A)  Hw  fruw  of  mind  of  Um  wonfaippm  0*7 

ftodgTlelX 
(«)  Tbfl  f  Molng  of  bamm 
{•)  Tbe  general  «lgTiiflc4iMo^tortt>ohiitorTolonttnr«, 
of  th«  wonolp  of  th*  dad  in  primlftf  tfauM. 

4.  The  Kftltns  of  the  dend. 

n.  13m  worship  of  Um  ■ky  uid  ottw  BKtnml  phwonwa*  Mw 
•  beftTenlr  odm.' 
IntroductiMl. 

1.  ErideooM  of  tht  rignWaMW  «t  tlM  'hrnnaSx  mm' 

in  Uw  old  Arjaa  nliflon. 
8.  Their  namea. 

5.  Their  tonus  of  mMdfaaWioD  lad  ttMir  IntaipnMloB 

In  riddls  and  lajth. 
4t  Their  worahip. 

(a)  Sacrifloe  and  pnjob 
lb)  Theprieala. 
H)  Tbeumplaa. 
JtOTbafearti. 
5.  n«[ridattintottaiiionBlirofiiiaakta& 
III.  Vate. 

1.  TheooanatloaofUa. 

2.  TbadMidSvoltbafatara. 
Ooodndon. 

lKTBODVanoH.~Jif<orv.— When  A.  Kahn  in 
tiie  year  184S  pabUafaed  nis  famoos  treatise  Zur 
Sitejiten  Ouch,  dor  indogwm.  Volker,  by  which  he 
cave  fint  impnlae  towards  an  Aryan  *  (Indo- 
Germanic}  arohieology,  he  held  ont  at  the  cloae  of 
it  the  pMwpeot  of  further  investigations : 

'Tbara  ia  a&n  aliandanoa  of  material  available  for  omnpaitoon, 
for  Qiere  la  tfta  lehoU  pmlme§  ^  raUifon,  wtddi  promlaea 
abundant  raaolta^  and  flraa  at  tbe  aaoM  time,  from  tbe  intelleo- 
toal  aide,  tbe  neoaMMir  enan^etnant  of  tba  ptotoi*  we  have 
aketehed.  If  we  bar*  nad  oooadoo 
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more  tban  onoe  in  Ibaae 
to  reaob  oondnriona  mrana  of  tbe  language  of  tbe 
,  tUa  win  bappen  Mill  Bwn  taqoMitbr  wbaa  w*  an  oon* 

aliliiilim  11  ijlli  I  laWgli  f  lliaia  iiilllinilii  iilalliiii  In 

tboeewotber  iMeaii' 

A.  Kuhn'B  Mtantifie  vork  during  tiw  nmainder 
of  his  life  was  almost  ezdiudTebr  deroted  to  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  these  words.  Along  with  him  we 
find  Max  Mailer,  with  the  same  goal  in  Tiew»  and 
setting  ont  from  the  same  starting-point,  the  Rig* 
Teda,  on  whidi  he  was  one  of  the  Scat  anthoiitiee. 

These  two  soholaism^be  oalled  tbe  real  foonden 
of  a  eomMiatire  Aiyaa  mythology,  in  which  tlie 
noUon  of*  Aryan  religion  *  had  for  a  long  time  been 
taking  shape.  The  oommon  jxnnt  of  view  which 
they  hold  lies  in  tiie  conviotum,  already  aroosed 
by  the  brothers  Qrimm,  that  mytholocy  as  well  as 
language  is  rooted  deep  in  the  heart  oi  the  peoplei 
ana  that  it  is  not  the  ereatim  of  tiie  higher  ranks, 
aooh  aa  the  priestly  or  the  poetio  (nder^-a  tlieory 
whieh  F^.  Cieiuer  bad  tried  to  prove  at  the  beg^* 
ning  of  the  oentniy  in  his  SymMik.  Its  ezpuui&< 
ticm  is  to  be  sought  exclnsively  in  nature  and  its 
phenomena,  especially  in  the  idea  of  a  stni^le, 
snch  as  the  roectade  of  a  thunderstorm  or  the 
alternation  of  day  and  nifht  presents  to  ns.  This 
naturalistic  view  of  mythologf  is  ahildted  most 
clearly  in  the  poems  oi  the  Rigveda — from  whieh 
we  can  eadly  understand  how  the  myths  of  the 
allied  peoples  were  formed,  and  by  means  of  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  old  Aryan  myth-cvdes. 
This  A.  Kohn  has  attempted  to  do  in  his  articles  on 
'Gandharven  und  Kentauren'  (Kuhn's  Zttchr.  L), 
"Bpu'iJr,  SaranyH"  {U>.),  'Manns,  Mlfwi,  Mannua' 
(ib.  vt.),  *'B/>/x9t,  SarunA,  S&ramfiya,  Wuotan' 
iJSDA  vi),  and  especially  in  his  great  work 
Vhtr  die  Herahkunft  de»  Feuera  und  dss 
Gm$rtranJu  (Berlin,  1869).  Blax  MUller— whose 
CorUribtUiona  to  th»  Seiene$  ^  Comparativ9 
*Tha  tarma  'AiTan'  and  'tba  Airaaa'  are  oaed  lo  tUa 
arOole  for  that  group  of  btngoagas  ana  peoplaa  wbUA  la  genor- 
allj  called,  among  atudentii  of  pfaUtdogj,  '  lado^onnaalo.' 
Tba  term  '  Teatoiuo '  la  need  aa  a  general  term,  tnotodhig  all 
bcawtee  of  tba  Oannaids  nwe ;  et.  art.  Xmoei. 


Mythology  (collected  in  2  vols.,  1897),  Leetwea 
on  the  ScUnu  of  Language  (1801-64),  along  with 
the  'Essays,*  Chips  from  a  Qerman  Workshop 
(1867-76),  OrigiA  and  Qroxath  <^  Btliffion  (lOTS), 
Biographies  of  Words  (1888),  etc.,  an  well  Icnowa 
throughout  the  whole  learned  world — went  even 
further  than  A.  Knhn  in  the  natnralistio  ex- 
planation of  mythical  names.  Aa  speciaUT  ohar- 
acteristio  of  the  views  of  both  scholars,  tne  fact 
may  be  mentaooed  that  they  were  not  content 
witn  diaeovenng  old  Aryan  myths,  but  tried 
also  to  deduce  their  origin  from  the  oharaoter 
of  human  speech*  its  eapaei^  for  poetic  in- 
terpretation, its  polyonymy  and  homonymy,  etc. 
Such  is,  in  a  very  oondensed  form,  the  conception 
of  mythology  sjid  religion  held  by  Kohn  and 
MfUler,  for  tne  full  chuaoterization  of  which  we 
should  have  to  note  also  the  meagre  attention 
given  in  the  works  of  both  scholars  to  the  im> 
portent  sphere  of  rdiglous  ceremonies  or  worship. 
This  conception  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one 
down  to  the  ei^^ties  of  last  oentuiy,  althoughlrom 
an  early  period  currents  were  perceptible  whieh, 
issuing  irom  vaiioos  departments  of  scaenoe,  seemea 
to  threaten  the  iwmdattoiw  of  the  Knhn-MtUler 
theory. 

Wmle  tiiia  theory.  In  its  re-omstmotion  of  the 
Aryan  religion,  started  mainly  from  the  oldest 
literary  remains  of  the  Aryan  races,  first  of  all 
the  Veda,  and  tiien  the  Avesta,  Homer,  and  the 
Ed  da,  on  the  other  hand,  the  science  which  has 
become  known  under  the  title  of  *  Folklore,*  and 
which  has  as  its  aim  the  collecting  of  the  legends, 
fairy-tales,  customs,  and  habits  still  prevalent 
among  the  people,  directed  attention  to  the  forms 
(rf  the  so-callea  lower  mytholo^,  and  sou^t  to 
prove  that  the  very  oldest  material  is  to  be  f  oond  in 
analogies,  sudi  as  those  of  t^e  Greek  Dryads  with 
the  German  moes-  and  wood-maidena,  of  the  Cyclops 
and  centaurs  with  the  wild  men,  etc  It  was  held 
to  be  demonstrable  that  manv  exalted  divine 
and  heroic  figures  ori^nated  in  taese  drdee.  The 
most  snooeBShil  rein«aentative  of  this  view  was 
W.  Mannhardt,  in  bis  two  chief  works,  Der  Samn- 
kuttvs  dor  Oomumen  vnd  ihror  NaehbarstSmme 
(Berlin,  1876.  2nd  ed.  1904)  and  Antike  Wald-  und 
Fetdkuite,  aus  nordeurop&iseh^  Uberliefenmg  «r> 
Idutert  (Berlin.  1S77. 2Dd  ed.  1906).  Then,  In  addi- 
tion  to  this,  the  study  of  ethnology,  and  in  its 
train  the  wiivorsal  eomparatiiM  kistorj/  religion, 
pointed  to  a  series  ct  appmitly  primitive  uni- 
versal rdigions  ideas  among  mankind,  of  which 
at  least  traces  were  found  also  among  the  Aryan 
raoesi  and  which  did  not  seem  to  fit  well  into  the 
system  ooooeived  by  Knhn  and  Mttller.  The  em- 
eestor  theory  espeoally,  aooording  to  iriueh  all 
religions  spring  from  tbe  worship  of  the  dead, 
was  plaoedT  in  ue  for^ronnd  from  the  anthropo- 
logical nde,  and  was  applied  to  the  Aryan  races 
by  J.  Lippert  In  Die  Seligionen  der  etuvpd- 
itchen  K%iltwrv6lk9r,  der  Litaner,  Siavcn,  Gennanen, 
Orieehen  und  BUmer  in  ihrem  geecAiehtlichen  Vr- 
tprung  (Berlin,  1881} ;  and  in  England,  by  H. 
Spencer,  Principles  o/Sodologv  (1876-96).  followed 
In'  Grant  Allen.  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  Ood  ( 1897). 
Similarly  Elard  Hugo  Meyer,  in  his  Indoger- 
manische  Mythen  (Berlin,  1883, 1887),  diatingnished 
three  chief  periods  in  the  formation  of  myths; 
belief  in  soms,  in  spirits,  and  in  gods,  the  first 
of  which  he  designated  pre- Aryan,  the  second 
Aryan,  and  the  third  poet^Aiyan. 

Moreover,  even  the  opinioD  that  the  poems  of  tiie 
Bigveda  (from  which,  as  we  saw,  the  adherents 
of  the  Kohn-Milller  theory  started,  especially  with 
regard  to  their  interpretation  of  myths)  introduce 
us  directly  to  the  domain  of  naive  natnre-poetry 
began  to  waver,  and  there  were  maw  acute  in* 
terpreters  who  elaimed  to  diaoover,  &i  the  veiy 
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oUert  parts  of  tb«  TecU,  tnioee  of  decay  and  of 
vrieMj  refinoni«it-  Thia  objoction  to  the  Kuhn- 
Hfiller  explanation  of  myths  has  been  nrged  with 
mdal  foiee  by  O.  Grnppe  in  his  book,  Dtt  gritcK. 
KmlU  nmd  Mythan  m  tArm  Btxiehmgen  ku  den 
orimt.  Beligitment  L  (Leipzig,  1887) ;  and  in  Eng- 
W  by  A.  lAng.  CWoM  and  Mvtk  (1884),  Myth, 
Situai,  and  Jteiigion  (18M),  and  Modern  Mytk- 
tiami  (1807).  Gmi^  pwnta  oat  that  a  great  many 
erf  ue  mytluoal  nguea  of  the  Bigrada  an  ezplio< 
aUe  not  bj  natozal  phenomena  and  oocnmneea, 
Imt  by  cotain  prieetlT  manipatatimu  of  the 
eoltni.  He  himself  believes  the  Aryans  of 
]RimitiTe  times  to  hare  been  completely  devoid 
of  retigkm,  and  ssoibes  the  nBiformity  of  their 
Myths  and  worahip,  almost  in  the  same  way 
as  Gmuer,  to  the  enonnons  number  of  religions 
farms  that  they  borrowed  from  Westeni  Asia  and 
Egypt  and  transferred  to  Gieeee,  India,  and  Middle 
and  North  Europe. 

FinaUy,  at  the  end  of  the  aerentieii  Compum- 
tive  Philology,  whose  dan^ter  the  eomparative 
mythology  m  the  Aryan  peoj^e  might  well  be 
eiaiiiiad  to  be,  bad  also  enterea  opon  a  new  phase 
of  its  dereli^iment,  inasmwdi  as  from  that  time 
OBwazds  the  demand  for  a  regular  ^yrtem  in  the 
eommodenee  of  sounds  as  the  result  of  etymo- 
logieal  eompaiistms  of  words  and  forms  was  mm 
smphaticaUy  insisted  OT.  Naturally,  this  claim 
waa  made  also  in  the  sphere  of  the  identifi- 
cations int>poBed  by  stod^ta  of  the  history  of 
reli^iona;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  identificatiwis,  and  among  them 
many  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
moat  reliable  snpports  of  mythioo-hutorieal  hypo- 
theses,  were  piKmetically  nnteoaUe:  e.g,  Skr. 
yandkarf>d=Qt.  >rmu^  ( '  Gandharrcn  and  Kan- 
tanren');  Skr. MonUtu, 'the Blamts'-Lat. Mars; 
Skr.  KanMa=Gr.(My«^T;  Skr.  ifdaw=Gr.  MImm; 
and  many  others  (sea  A.  A  MaodmieU,  'Vedic 
Mythology*  in  BBh]er*s  Orundr^  dor  Indo- 
AriaekanPhilolo^  wnd  AUerthumthtnde,  1897). 

Under  these  areomstanoea,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  donbt  erf  the  correctness  of  the  Kohn- 
Mnllcr  interpretation  of  mythology  increased  from 
year  to  y«>r*  and  that  fiaallr  people  aotnaUy 
nxired  at  •ooh  a  dagree  of  •oeptieiam  as  to  alBrm 
that  it  waa  impoaBUw  to  aaoenain  with  eartainty 
anything  whaterer  aboat  the  oldest  retigioos  ideas 
and  enstoms  of  the  Aryans  (of.  9.g.  E.  Zapitza, 
in  the  ZUekr.  det  V»rew*  Air  Votkakunde,  1901, 

LMSlt).  It  is  only  quite  lately  (cf.  e.g.  U.  Win- 
nits,  in  a  aeries  of  admiraUe  articles  on  *  Was 
wisaen  wir  ron  den  Indogernumen  t '  in  Beiiage 
wmr  MvmekMrAZ,  1903,  Oct.  and  Nov.)  that  people 
are  beginning  again  to  ask  if  it  is  necessary  and  just 
to  pnnKnmee  the  life-work  of  sach  distrngoiahed 
isTesitigaton  as  A  Kuhn  and  Max  Miiller  abeol- 
ately  null  and  roid,  and  are  attempting  to  reacne 
at  least  some  of  their  results.  All  this  enables  ns 
to  see  how  hard  it  is  at  the  present  moment  to 
give  a  Bonimary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Aryan 
religion ;  and  before  we  even  begin  this  difficult 
nn£rtaking  it  will  be  necesBaij,  first  of  all,  to 
toDcfa  mi  the  meet  important  points  regarding  the 
method  which  we  are  to  follow  in  the  snbeequent 
diseoaskm. 

Method— In  a  thonditfol  address,  entitled  Die 
A^gabe  der  theologitdun  FakultHien  und  die  all- 
gtmteme  KeligionegetMeJiU  (Berlin,  1901).  A  Har- 
■aekaayss 

'b  the  M  ptaws.  »  bm^  bat  WHs  oa^awBtioB  to  r*- 
socrfn  aiS  tlM  atodr  si  saoh  da|to  rdtaiOB  ooght  br  no 
Mss  to  bt  sapsiSS  mm  lbs  Aidr  dfte  AM«nr  trf  Um 
pssplt  soDMffBsd.  .  .  .  Ibtvjto  itaitrtlw  rstlfloB  swas  !■  s 
■Hn  diDdUi  nndMtskfaia;  taaa  to  sisBdns  oavtht  root*  oi 
*•  Umob  iMtoad  CC  ths  nMs  pint.' 

On  aoeonnt  of  thia  iikUssolnUe  connexion  be- 
tween the  hirtoiy,  or,  num  aeenzatefy,  the  kittorjf 


<ifthe  eultwe,  ot  a  raoe  and  its  religion,  which  will 
often  meet  us  in  the  following  disoussiim,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  matenals  which  fmnisli  ns 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  onlttira  of  the  primitive 
Aryans  are  in  reality  the  same  as  those  whieh 
make  posnble  for  us  an  aequaintanoe  with  their 
religion.  Am  the  present  writer  haa  recently 
treated  the  former  m  detail  in  the  pre&oe  to  his 
Reallex.  dar  indogerm.  A  ttertnmeknna*  (Strassbni|b 
1901)  and  in  the  8rd  ed.  of  his  wi«k  SpraekPtT' 
gleiehung  und  UrgtfMehte  (I.  Toil:  'Gesehiohta 
und  Methode  der  Ungaistiseh  •  hittorischen  For* 
schong,*  Jena,  1908),  it  onljr  lemains  for  him  to 
characterise  it  shortly  here  in  its  special  iq^Uci^ 
tion  to  the  history  of  religion. 

The  materials  which  are  at  our  disposal  for  the 
investiffation  of  pre-bistorio  periods  m  cnlture  are 
derived  partly  from  language,  partly  from  tkingt. 
With  r^ard  to  the  former,  we  must  first  of 
with  very  strict  regard  to  imonetio  laws,  compare 
the  pre-nistorio  equivalents  discovered  in  the  nis- 
tOTy  of  religion.  For  example,  there  exists  beyond 
all  donbt  an  eqnivalsnea  of  this  kind  in  the  gronp 
of  words:  Skr.  dmAmLHL  d»u»,  Lith.  tftfmu,  Ir. 
dia.  Old  None  Mnor,  'God*i  and  Max  MlUler  is 
oertainly  right  when,  at  difisremt  times,  he  haa 
reckoned  the  estaUiahment  of  an  etymdogy  of 
this  kind  amon^  the  most  important  aoiievementa 
in  the  mental  hiatmy  of  mankind.  In  this  seardi 
for  the  primitive  vocabulary,  we  must,  of  coarse, 
exelnde  equivalenta  that  are  confined  to  parti- 
oular  languages  of  the  Aryan  group,  which,  we 
know,  were  united  to  each  other  more  closely 
Chan  to  the  other  languages.  This  hoI<U.  of 
a  very  considerable  number  of  Indo-lranian  w<m* 
correspondences  like  Skr.  etfma  m  Avesta  haema 
for  the  soma  plant,  whieh  played  so  Important  a 
rOle  in  the  oolttts  of  both  peoples ;  Skr.  mitrd^ 
Avesta  rnitMra  for  the  sun-ipd  Mitra ;  Skr.  A<Mar 
B  Avssta  aaoiar  for  a  oertam  class  of  prienta,  ^e. 
We  cannot  utilise  equiTalents  Uks  these  for 
determining  the  character  of  the  Aryan  religion ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  simply  demonstrate  thu  the 
Indians  completed  the  development  of  their  reU- 
^ous  history  along  with  the  Iranians,  or  perh^is 
only  with  the  Eartem  branch  them,  toe  eon- 
nderation  oi  whieh  faUs  outeide  tha  aeina  vt  Uda 
article  (of. ,  mi  this  p<Hnt,  Spiegel,  DieaHt^Ptried$, 
Leipng,  1S87 ;  and  numerous  sections  in  Olden- 
berg's  book.  Die  Beliaion  dee  Veda,  Berlin,  18M). 
Negative  condueion*  from  the  vocabulary  of  prim- 
itive times,  t.«.  conclusions  from  the  non-existence 
of  an  expresaton  for  a  oart^  idea  to  the  non- 
existence  of  that  idea  itself,  are,  on  the  whole, 
dangerous,  as  all  negative  dednctiima  an.  But 
it  is  otherwise  when  primitively  related  exjneMions 
are  wanting  for  a  wMe  elaea  of  ideae.  When, 
s.^.,  all  attempts  have  failed  to  prove  that  real 
god-names  existed  in  the  earliest  times,  or  when 
there  is  no  etymological  aoreemmt  to  be  found 
between  two  langnagea  for  tn^  idea  of  the  temple, 
these  facts  will  require  due  otmsideration  in  de* 
^ding  the  qneiition  whether  there  really  were  god- 
names  and  temples  in  the  primitive  Aryan  period. 

But  it  would  DC  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  only  way  in  which  philology  can  be  of  service 
to  the  history  of  religion  is  by  placing  at  its 
disposal  the  primitive  etymologioal  eqniv^ents  in 
the  sphere  <h  relinon.  Hamack  (op.  cit.)  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  nistory  of  religion  is  refiected  in 
the  history  of  lan^age,  and  that  only  he  who 
knows  the  latter  is  m  a  position  to  seek  to  dednfaer 
the  former.  In  fact,  the  whole  formation  of  re- 
ligious ideas  can  be  understood  only  with  the  help 
of  philology.  Whence  came  the  god-names  of  the 
separate  Aryan  races,  if,  as  we  have  just  seen,  thqy 
eannot  be  leoognixed  in  the  vocabulOT  of  the  mim* 
itiTelangaaget  What  religions  tboni^t  called  thcD 
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into  being  in  each  Mparate  oiM ;  and  how  did  tliii^ 
their  fowiainental  idea,  afterwards  now  deeper 
and  wider!  Bat  even  if  it  moat,  nmortnnatelj, 
be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  in  this  department 
is  atill  rery  limited,  the  fact  that  at  preeent  we  know 
nothing  oertain  abont  the  etTmcuogical  explana- 
tion of  many,  indeed  of  most,  Aryan  god-names  (an 
Indian  Vanufa  and  MUrOj  a  Greek  Aru  and 
Poteidtm,  a  Roman  Jfora  and  Liber,  the  Teutonic 
Tai^ana  and  Ntrthiu,  a  Lithuanian  Oecopimua  and 
Autrvm^ut,  etc)  does  not  justify  the  oonclnsion 
that  this  most  renuun  so  in  the  fntnre.  In  this 
oonnexion,  H.  Usener'e  OUttemamtn,  Vernteh  wmt 
Lehn  ooM  dar  religiSt&n  Btgrifftbiidung  (Bonn, 
1896),  a  book  which  to  some  extent  forms  the 
basis  of  the  prescoit  article,  showi  a  marked  ad- 
yamt  altlMn«i  th«  praaent  writer  leooflnuxes  tins 
adTaaoenKHminthefnndaniental  Idea  m  the  work 
than  in  its  details,  whioh  are  often  lingnistically 
assailable.  Horeorer,  what  we  really  lack  most, 
in  the  sphere  of  Aryan  arelueology  as  in  others,  is 
a  oc^eenon  of  lingmstio  materisXT  Onoe  we  hare 
befmre  ns,  oolleotea  and  sifted,  the  temiinology  of 
Mwrifloa  and  prayer,  of  priests  and  temples,  oilots 
and  oonnltii^  el  onudes,  of  legal  and  moral  ideas 
fron  all  the  Aryan  languages,  Tarions  stages  of  his- 
torical  derelopment  emerge  of  tiieir  own  aocord, 
and  each  new  etynudogiealdisoorery  implies  a  new 
disoorery  in  the  ustory  of  religion. 

W«  turn  so  far  been  toemng  of  w^ressitnu 
wUeh  either  belong  to  the  nre-bistorio 
vooafaolaiy  vt  an  antodithonoas  la  the  sepamte 
languages.  Now  we  have  to  refer  to  another  im- 
pomnt  sonroe  for  the  understanding  of  religious 
history.  This  is  the  foftign  y>ord.  or  borrowing. 
Thus  the  Gr.  'KMpm  taken  from  Heb.  qadrni^ '  the 
East,*  the  Lat.  Apollo  and  Promrpma  fnmi  Gr. 
'AWMUtf  and  n<pn^^,  and  the  Rubs.  hogU^  'God/ 
from  Avesta  doTv,  show  the  directions  from  which 
naw  leligiGas  tnonghts  and  soggestions  oame  to 
the  ■qpazato  Airan  races. 

Now,  eren  altiioagh  tiie  aid  which  Is  given  to 
rdlfrious  history  "by  philology  is  great  and  many- 
sided,  Tet  it  is  a  greSkt  mistake  to  beliere,  as  was 
fomuony  done,  that  the  religi<m  of  the  primitive 
Aryan%  like  their  ooltnre  generally,  could  be 
dadnoed  dmply  from  e^rmologioal  eomparisons. 
It  is  tme  that  the  abore-mentioned  equation,  8kr. 
(fiwd  ai  L«L  daiu,  show*  us  dearly  that  there  were 
divine  beings  even  in  primitire  times;  but  we 
cannot  expect  from  philology  any  information  re- 
garding the  intrinsic  vala&  or  import  and  scope, 
of  this  term.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  qaestitmB, 
therefore,  the  oompansm  of  ihiingt  and  the  In* 
Testigatimi  of  ihingt  most  aooompany  the  oom- 
parison  of  word#. 

Tills  brings  ns,  in  the  first  place,  to  Prv-kittoiy  or 
Prv-MttorieAre^aology,  a  scienoe  which,  in  gen^^, 
is  based  in  no  small  degree  on  certain  ndigions  con- 
ceptions and  onst(Hns  of  prehistoric  man.  For  we 
owa  the  naloritj  of  ne-historio  relics,  aa  is  well 
known,  to  the  ancient  wid»-qn«ad  practioe  of  the 
wotdtip  of  the  dead ;  and  the  qne^ons,  how  and 
irtiere  the  dead  were  boried,  what  was  plaoed  beeide 
them  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink,  what  weapons 
and  implements  were  laid  in  the  ^ve  or  on  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  why  the  corpse  was  buried 
in  this  or  that  ponticn,  tomed  in  this  <a  that 
direction,  are  naturally  oonnected  most  doeely 
with  proUems  of  the  history  of  religion.  But 
discoveries  of  another  kind — such  as  sacrifice. 
stones,  idols,  amuIeU,  bronxe  kettles,  bronze 
ehaiiots,  no  wnbt  serving  a  religious  purpose  (one 
was  found  near  Trundholm  as  reoently  as  1902; 
cf .  &  MtOler,  Urgmkiehte  Bunpeu,  Strassboi^j^ 
1904,  p.  110),  and  many  others  poesees  neat  sig- 
nf^^it  in  reUgiou  lustoiy,  em  if  at  first  th^ 
xaiae  more  probums  thsn  tii^  enaUe  ns  to  solve. 


Bat  the  ddef  task  in  this  field  <rf  Inveettoation 
must  always  be  tha  wawaruon  of  Ms  rmgkm 
hutorieatty  €Ut«Mt»d  in  tJt»  mriout  Arftm  roosf, 
and  the  attempt  to  select  from  the  aowd  <tf  their 
heterogeneous  phenomena  what  is  common  and 
originaL  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  otmceming 
the  path  to  be  pursued,  provided  that  the  analogy 
emphasized  above  between  the  history  of  Aryan 
culture  in  general  and  the  history  of  Aryan  reli^n 
in  partioolar  is  correct. 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  V.  Hehn  to  have  shown, 
especially  in  tiis  book  Kulturj>flaium  und  ffau^iort 
in  ihrwn  Ubergang  aus  At%en  nach  Europa''  (ed. 
O.  Schrader.  Berlm,  lOOS),  that  the  oonditi<ms  of 
civilization  in  primitive  Aryan  times  have  per* 
sisted,  often  with  great  faittifulneas,  among  the 
N.  Eniopean  raoes,  particularly  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  Slavs,  amoikg  wbom  they  not  infrequently 
show  themselves  at  the  present  day.  It  is  from 
the  study  of  these  races  that  the  higher  forms  of 
lif&  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  Indian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  antiquity,  bare  for  the  first  time 
been  fully  understood.  There  was  really  nothing 
further  needed  than  the  tranafarenee  of  thu 
simple  thou^  to  the  history  of  reUgini.  In  wta 
much  the  same  way,  mm  like  W.  K  Sotith  {Bm- 
ffion  ih»  SsmitM*,  1804  [Germ.  tr.  Frdbnzg, 
18991)  and  S.  L  Cnrtiss  (PrimitU»  Somiiic  Baiffion 
To-day,  1002  [Germ.  ed.  Leipng,  1004]}  hare  re- 
cently atteinpted  to  deduce  the  oldwt  Semitie 
religions  eoniutkns,  not  so  mnoh  ftom  Bahj^onian, 
Fhoanician,  and  Hebrew  antiquity  as  from  their 
modem  mnains,  especially  among  Arab  tribes. 
Similarly  our  task  is  to  look  at  uie  higher  forms 
of  religion  of  the  Indians.  Greeks,  and  lUnnana 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  lower  stages  of  N. 
European  paganism,  and  to  find  the  lattor  amin  in 
the  former.  Unfortunately,  this  methodical  plan 
is  more  easily  stated  than  carried  out.  The  reasmi 
for  this  is  uiat  our  knowledge  of  N.  Enropean 
religions  is.  in  many  ways,  BtUl  shadowy  and  in- 
eompleto ;  for — and  this  more  nearly  concerns  the 
Tadont— it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  work  of 
J.  Grimm  (DwUche  MythalogiA*,  1875-78),  however 
worthy  of  admiration  it  is  even  yet,  goffers  frooi 
two  dtf  ecto  which  have  not  been  remored  even  by 
later  investigation.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the 
religions-historical  infumation  with  regard  to  the 
Continental  Teotons  is  too  mnoh  amalgamated  with 
what  we  know  aboat  Uie  Northern  mytholMj, 
which  requires  special  critical  examination.  Tat 
second  duect  is  that  the  whole  re-constmotion  of 
the  old  Teutonic  faith  in  the  hands  of  Grimm  and 
his  followers  is  dominated  the  same  s^t 
of  over-estimation  of  its  oontents  as  Tacitus 
exhibito  in  his  QermanicL.  Onr  knowledge  of 
Slavonio  paganism  is  still  more  uncertain.  In  G. 
KreVs  EUUat.  in  di$  mIov.  LitoratvrffeaehieAte* 
(Graz,  1887).  we  find,  indeed,  a  comparatively 
matter'M'fact  presentation  ia  ancient  Slavonw 
xalision  (pp.  3T7-43g) ;  but  tiie  inddve  criticism  br 
ATBriicl^  {Arthiv  fik-  dan.  PMM.  xiv.  lei  C) 
has  shown  how  careful  an  investigation  we  still 
need  of  the  sources,  which  are  far  too  fall  of  the 
most  incredible  mlBonderBtandings  and  ftral^ 
emendations  (examples  of  these  in  Ardiio,  iv. 
423  or  xiv.  164),  before  we  can  obtain  from  them 
any  grains  of  real  gold.  In  particular,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  common  Slavonic  god< 
names,  Ux  even  the  agreement  of  Zuanuid  (certi- 
fied Thietmar,  vT  7)  with  the  Boss.  Svarog 
does  not  prove  any  sach  thing  with  certainty  [of. 
Jagifi,  Arehiv,  iv.  4120;}.  This  Is  perhaps  due 
to  the  simple  reason  that,  aa  Tet,  there  were  no 
Slavonie  god-names  at  alt  Ii  the  hiitorical  in- 
formation about  Slavonic  paganism  la  thus  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  we  are  eompensated  for  it  in  seme 
measure  by  the  fact  that  on  Slavonic  soil  many 
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maanen  and  fnatonu,  arcn  nnder  Um 
gloM  vt  Chiirtiaiiily,  maka  tbonudra  widely  f«lt 
ei«B  at  the  pnaeait  time.  We  fomtm  exoellent 
date  alMiiit  taeaei  and  we  aqw^ally  with 

noid  to  tiie  eoH  of  the  dead,  to  ofatein  new  and 
TanaUe  informatkn  bf  tnetaa  <rf  them. 

ft  fartanately  happeuB,  too.  that  we  are  T«K7  well 
aapfilied  with  inbmnatiMi  abcmt  tbe  nrimitiTe 
raganiwn  of  the  Bel  tie  hroCher-iaoaa  of  the  SIatb, 
the  Fnawuia,  lithuaaiana,  and  Letta.  Amoiuc 
tfaaae  peofdea,  origiiialhr  at  leaat  equally  far  ntnorea 
fim  the  inihieBeee  of  both  and  Bjanttne 

csltsre,  a  partaenlariy  pimitiTe  rdigkma  ^pteoi 
■oTTZTed  down  to  tiie  Uth  and  IMh  e«itti.|  and 
enat  longer;  ao  that  we  see  tho  maarKable 
ipectade  of  adhenntB  of  the  Lnthoran  dootiine 
10EaJaBlfalaeki(liaMi9i.MMwaiu)  about  UBO, 
or  Mattb—w  FMorina  (bom  abovt  16W)  befaig 
able  to  x«|Kirt  in  detail  fegaidiDfl>  the  r*g"'«" 
OTiatiiig  in  their  eoauBimitua.  F.  Solmaea  baa 
flBomerated  and  Wttj  explained  tbeae  aoozeea  <rf 
the  rnio-Lithnaman  ndigioB.  in  Uaner'B  (7M< 
tammmum  (p.  79ff.)  We  abatt  return  to  aona  of 
thM  in  tiba  eooraa  of  thia  artiela.  Ib  gnml, 
bowover,  wo  may  unauaa  the  hope  that  the  litfan^ 
aaian  reliKion  wiH  render  oarriaea  to  tha  Uitoty  of 
Aryan  r^gioa  amilar  to  tiwaa  nndand  bj  the 
Araba  to  Semitic  etady. 

/das  ^ffodL— If  we  mdertake  to  examine  and 
anange,  in  aeeoidanoo  wiUi  the  method  deacribed 
abow^  tho  atoek  ol  veligioita  ideaa  and  onatom* 
proraknt  anumg  the  primitive  Aryan  raeea,  what 
eoald  be  a  better  atarting-paint  than  that  oon- 
o^pticn  to  the  endntian  oi  whieh  all  thoee  effiirta 
are  in  the  laat  reeort  directed — the  eoooeption  of 
'God'?  We  shall  make  the  three  word*  Or. 
lAt.  detu,  and  the  eommon  Tentmie  O.H.G.  ffot 
die  pirot  of  thi«  preliminary  inveatigatimi. 

For  a  long  time  the  Greek  woid  waa  erroneotuly 
eannoeted  with  the  Lat.  damg.  Nowadaya  this 
theorr  may  be  regarded  aa  finally  abaadmod.  On 
t^  ottier  handf  neaHy  all  later  e^mologiita  agree  * 
tlwt  the  Gr.  #t6t  ie  deriTod  from  UFtto^  (oT*^. 
fmi '  spoken  hy  God ')  and  belonge  to  the  ft^low- 
mg  word-gTDop  t  lith.  AeuHt,  <Maft  *to  breathe.* 
dwSti  'bnath,*  *nnrit,*iMM«  'vapoDr.*  Old  SUt. 
dMM'lireath.**auriVtfais*aonl.'M.H.G.«(MU 
'  riMBt.' Old  GalL  dMw  •  B^btmare '  (of.  AogSsti^ 
A  CVo.  Dei^  XT.  SSt  'Qboadam  damoiMa,  ODoa 
Dfuiot  GalH  noncopanL  bane  aiaidno  immnndlnam 
at  tontare  et  efBoere  uarea  taleaqiw  aaaererant' ; 
lakL  Or.  8, 11. 108 :  'B«pe  improU  existont  etiam 
moIienboB,  et  eamm  peragnat  eooonUtnm*  qoos 
dnnoaesOaUidwiofumaapaDb  gala  aaaidtte  bane 
p«ngnnt  fannnaditiam  *),  Lat.  iVrtUta  {*4k9tMia) 
'a  feetiral  in  hononr  of  the  dead'  (also  probably 
/trim  from  ^dMtia,  and/wAw).  As  the  derelop- 
— at  of  the  meaning  of  the  Or.  tf*dt  we  get  thore- 
Sne  'breath,*  'aool,'  'aool  of  the  dead.*  •  god.' 

A  meemd  aeriea  of  worda  presmita  a  qnlte 
aMlogooa  a^earaneok  Jordaala  (oh.  18)  ramarka 
«f  the  Ootba:  *Jaffl  proeeraa  aaoa,  qaoram  qnaai 
fortonaTineebant,  non  pnroe  homines  aed  aemldeoa, 
id  eat^  (MMM  TooaYorant.'  Now  the  word  ohm* 
irineh  ia  liere  made  nee  <rf,  and  whieh  in  the 
paaaage  quoted  deootea  the  aonla  <rf  anoeators  wor- 
riihnied  as  gods,  roae  on  the  one  hand  to  be  the 
title  of  the  highest  old  Norae  goda,  the  Aim  fOld 
Nor:  Mr),  and  on  the  other  lumd  o^sta  atiJl  in 
Aai^o-SaxoB  (te)  la  the  aanaa  of  lower  spiritual 
b«^^  tiw  dTes  t  4aa  gtteot  is  Hke  ffMcot^* 
K.H.6.  SeasfueMmt,  ht.  wUcM^  ghoi,  i.e.  lorn- 
bago.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  is,  farther, 
aecnaexion  between  the  same  word  and  Skr.  dm 

•a  mptiaB  to  tfak.  la  BiwwlMf  1 

  ttMuTas  fena  dan  ask  esaar  M  li  fa- 


ma. 


*tho  breatbof  Ufa  In  men  and  aiiIma]i,*eMAM(ef., 
In  phonetie  eonnexlon,  6kr.  oaf  >Lat.  Muit  'swotd'). 
and  onoe  man  with  Skr.  dmns,  Aresta  oAani 
(Ahara.masda)s  <  god,' '  lord.* 

The  faeta  refened  to  find  tbrfr  explanation  tn  a 
series  of  other  rdated  phenomena.  As  is  the  ease 
among  other  raeaa,  toe  »oml  is  tbonght  of  in  the 
Aryan  langnages  as  breath,  wind,  raponr  or  smoke. 
A  primitiTe  Aryan  expressifm  for  this  snrriTea  in 
the  equation  Skr.  d<imtn<>O.H.G.  divm  'breath,* 
'aonl'  (Ir.  aikaeh  *bt«ath*),  while  the  eloady  related 

3 nation  of  Skr.  mdMas>Or.  n4wm  (of.  also  Lat. 
iwwiw  fran  *M»m»m>va)  seems  to  mean  not  so 
mneb  the  pbysieal  snbatntum  of  the  soul  as  ita 
^itritnal  power  (el  Gr.  /WM«re,  *I  strive*).  The 
heart  of  man  uipean  to  be  regarded  as  the  zeal  seat 
of  the  souL  a  Hot  whieh  seems  to  follow,  cm  tho 
one  handj  from  the  Or.  tftwr,  {ffimitive  splritnal 
bein^  (el  below,  pp.  27,  «S),  and  their  Qentity 
with  'heart,*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
flircum^anoe  that  the  Indian  mttaa*  also  has  its 
abode  in  the  heart,  as  a  being  the  siae  of  the  thumb 

&01deabeig.  Dk  Etligim  d»»  Fedo,  p.  US), 
heart  la  alao  viewod  aa  tha  atarting-point  of 
numerau  ^ritual  fniwtku  and  amotionai  Lat. 
«feort  'ma^'  rteordari  'to  remember,'  Old  Slav. 
»riUiiii»i  'to  be  angiy,'  Bulg.  srtfMw  'oourago- 
ons'  (Lat.  oor.  Old  SUt.  0rikBo»  'heart'),  ete. 
Frmn  the  separate  langnages  we  may  mentlcm 
further,  for  tbe  notion  of  tne  aoul  t  LaL  ommmis 
*aoul,*a»Mw  'breath':  Or.  <r</i«t  'wind'  (Bkr. 
dnM  'be  bnathea');  Or.  fvx*-.  'breathe'; 
Or.  #1^  (11.  rU.  181  identical  with  fvri)  i  Skr. 
daUhna,  Lat  f4mm  'smoke,*  ete.  This  breath 
or  moke  soul,  then,  is  enelosed  in  the  body  of 
man,  whioh,  bowerar,  it  leaves  on  tbe  advent  ol 
death,  alao  temporarily  in  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
and  dreams,  in  order  to  lead  an  independent  exist* 
enosu  From  the  sfdritoal  beings  termed  In  tills 
way  there  have  now  sprang  a  la^  liost  «i  spirits 
eonoelTed  as  partiy  barmfal  and  partly  hdpfnl,  for 
whioh  there  exist  in  the  Aryan  languagea  a  vast 
number  of  oognate  expreetions. 

Somaoftluaiani  Bfcr.  irUt,  ATwta  *W-Old  Hor.  iraw, 
(M  aaxoo  gUna,  O.B.O.  aOne  (ot  ako  inda  •  lam 
SMrtDt.-  Md  paAui  Old  Nor.  JMrar,  1LH.0.  (MviT'dwaff ■) 
*fobllB,'*i^t(Mt':  Skr.drwA  <to  lajnn*;  Bkr.  rMa,  T«dlo  » 
pnMtoBfortbTCaolmraUtah  brii^  (Kabnl  itnkr.  It.  1«8.> 


axn  TMrtoolo  M.H.O.  amt  m.L,  <Hd  Nor.  Msre,  AA'  'mm$. 
mmn,  O.B.Q.  maf  L  *dMMo*  (morv  la  'ntsUoiara't-Ola 
a.  HMPa  ■wtt«li,"d«DaB,'  'lotiUB/  Ir.  moi-{rVffmU,  QL  Itmtm 
'  fobUn-qtiMn  > :  Old  Nor.  mA-,  AJL  wmt '  Un  daad '  (md.  od  tin 
b»Hlafldd)-Ufli.  nSM  •sboalljr  locma  ot  dead  pmSTllMattr 
tMb«a  ia  |«Mnl';  OotC  kuft  'HOt,*  <»d  Nor*^  •moI* 
(•matmmkuftr  'booiaa  aonla  mUeit  nppmr  la  aaaar  fcinie^ 
pMlMpa-Uth.  Mbat  •  imtttfUt^  •iiot«obUB.^ate 

To  this  class  of  beings,  whioh  will  engage  our 
attention,  in  tbe  diseoion  of  the  oonoeption  of  fate 
(below,  p.  02*),  belong  originally  the  two  series 
of  words  whioh  were  duooaed  above,  namely,  Gr. 

and  Goth,  oiuw ;  but  these  woitls  took  on  a 
higher  meaning  under  the  ioflaenoe  oi  the  worahip 
devoted  to  the  souls  of  tiie  dead,  and  ultimately 
became  associated  with  thoae  divine  btings  tat 
whom  the  Lat.  d&y*  is  the  obaraoterfstio  term. 

The  word  ^fat,  aa  wa  bave  shown  above,  oorre> 
sponda  to  tbe  Skr.  dsed,  Ir.  tfio,  Lith.  dOtoeu,  Old 
Nor.  Moor,  and  along  with  these  goes  back  to  aa 
Aryan  root  *d«m>-*,  whieh,  in  oonsequenee  of  its 
oloee  eonnexlon  witb  Aryan  *(^y#w-<>Skr.  d^Mt 
'sky/  Qt.  Zt6t,  Lat.  JvppiUrt  must  have  had 
some  SDoh  meaning  as  'the  beavoily.*  Now* 
sinoe  the  Anan  *(^^hM,  aa  the  use  not  only  of  tha 
Indian  dj/imt,  but  also  the  Gr.  Z«fc  and  Tat 
Jy^pittr  proves,  originally  denoted  merely  tbe 
visible  sky  worshipped  as  a  god,  *dnoo«  derived  in 
primitive  times  *  num  *dg»u»,  must  hava  rfgnHUJ 

•A  kter  inr»aMoa  Cm  ftr. 4rM$, «Mt-Qr.  Id^ 
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originally  only  the  powers  of  nature  visible  in  the 
sky,  e.g.  ran,  moon,  davn,  thonder,  wiods,  etc 
In  them,  therefore,  we  mast  see  the  'heavenly 
ones.'  The  common  Teutonic  root  Goth..j;w]>,  Ola 
Nor.  ifod,  A.S.  god,  O.U.G.  got,  Beema  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  largely  characteristic  of  the 
oldest  oonception  of  the  divine  element  thought  of 
as  active  in  these  'heavenlv  ones.'  The  most 
significant  thing  about  it  is  that  it  leads  back  to  a 
neuter  eonc^ion,  to  an  original  *ghut<im  which  (of. 
on  this  pomt  Ostboff  in  Bezzenberger^s  Beitrage 
M.  Kmnde  d.  idg.  Spr.  xxiv^  177),  as  is  shown  by 
the  comparison  with  8kr.  hdvate  *he  calls'  [hiUd 
•  celled'),  Avesta  zavaiti  'he  curses,'  Lith.  iawdti 
'  to  chaim,'  most  probably  denoted  originally  '  the 
divine  element  called  forth  by  a  charm  from  the 
dofied  phenomenon.'  We  shall  retom  to  this 
later.  But  meanwhile  the  discussion  of  the  Gr. 
fieit  and  the  LaU  deua  baa  led  us  to  tiie  necessity 
of  dividing  the  material  at  our  disposal  into  two 
parts,  which  we  may  distinguish  as  worship  of 
the  dead  and  worship  of  the '  heavenly  ones.'  In  a 
third  division  we  anall  discuss  what,  indeed,  in 
many  ways  comes  into  contact  with  the  worship  of 
the  dead  and  the  '  heavenly  onee,*  but  yet  is  on 
the  whole  independent  of  it,  viz.  the  prevailing 
ideu  of  Fate  and  tiie  means  of  their  invest^tion. 

X  TBS  W0B8HJP  OF  TSB  DEAD.— Am  far  back  as 
we  can  toaoe  the  Aryan  races  means  of  tradition 
or  excavations,  they  honoured  their  dead  by  a  long 
series  of  customs  which  shed  a  surprising  light  on 
the  ideas  of  man  oonoeming  a  life  after  death. 
We  shall  set  the  best  view  of  these  by  treating  of 
(1)  the  dinerent  iorma  of  dinosal  of  the  dead  wEicfa 
we  enconntOT  among  the  Aryan  races,  eepeoiaUy 
boiial  and  cremarioo ;  (2)  the  attentions  paid  to 
the  dead  at  the  time  of  the  disposal  of  the  corpse, 
especially  the  gifts  to  the  dead ;  (3)  the  attentions 
paid  to  them  after  the  funeral  rites  (ancestor- 
worship).  Then  we  most  speak  (4)  about  tiie 
bdiefs  in  fixed  comnuoi  abodes  ot  tim  dead  (realms 
of  the  dead)— beliefs  which,  in  the  coarse  <a  time, 
made  their  appearance  in  sereral  parts  of  the 
Aryan  world. 

I.  Burial  and  bomlner  of  the  corpse.— The  fact 
that  in  all  countries  occupied  by  Aryans  these  two 
forms  of  disposing  of  the  dead  are  found  contend- 
ing for  the  mastery,  even  in  very  primitiTe  times, 
Boggests  to  us  the  ouestion.  To  wnich  of  tiie  two 
axe  we  to  asrign  tne  greater  antiqniWI  If  we 
torn  foran  answer  firattoilna,  we  find  that  crema- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  the  regular  means  of  dis- 
ponng  of  the  body  among  the  Indians  even  in  Vedio 
times,  and  is  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  ritual 
texts ;  but  alongside  of  it  there  are  also  evidences 
of  the  burial  of  the  anbamed  body.  Thus  in  the 
Bigveda  (x.  xv.  14)  the  pious  ancestors  who  dwell 
in  the  joy  of  Heaven  are  divided  into  '  tiiose  who 
have  been  burned  W  fire  and  those  who  have  not 
been  hnnied  by  fire  ;  and  so  too  in  the  Atharva- 
veda  (xviu.  U.  34)  buried  bodice  and  cremated  ones 
are  distinguished  among  the  '  ftithers,'  whom  Agni 
is  to  bring  forward.  A  glance  at  the  Iraman 
brother-race  of  the  Indians  shows  us  that  in  these 
latter  quotations  we  have  before  ns  the  traces  of 
an  earlier  state  of  affairs.  Among  the  kings  of  the 
ScythiaoB,  who  ethnographically  seem  to  represent 
a  part  of  the  primitive  Iranian  race,  left  behind  or 
seattored  westwards,  and  who  remained  in  more 

frimitive  conditions  of  culture,  Herodotus  (iv. 
1  f.),  who  describes  Uieir  obsequies  in  great  de- 
tul,  presapposes  burial  as  the  only  form ;  and  the 
bodies  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings  also  were  en- 
tombed unbumed,  as  their  graves  show.  Hero- 
dotus (L  140)  states  the  same  thing  of  the  PersiaDS 
in  general,  while  he  gives  in  addibon  an  account  of 
a  protective  envelopment  of  the  boc^  in  wax  (am- 
nipdmvm  Hi  Of  rim  w4k»  lUpfM  KpAwrmm), 


When,  on  the  other  hand,  cremation  is  proved  by 
the  Avesta  as  existing  among  non-Zoroastrian 
tribes,  or  when  the  folwwers  of  Zarathushtra,  as 
well  as  the  Peruan  Magi,  previous  to  buiying 
tiieir  dead,  exposed  them  to  m  devoured  bv  dogs, 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  we  mnst  in  both  cases 
undoubtedly  detect  t£e  inbroduetion  of  foreign  cus- 
toms, the  last-mentioned  of  which  seems  to  have 
originated  unong  the  wild  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Oreitce  in  BalncEistan  (cf.  Diodoms  Sioolns,  xvii. 
105 :  yitp  TtXevn^irmw  Tc^>'  airrott  rft  ntfiara 
^powv  ol  tfvyTCPett  yvfiMoLy  XAyxoi  lyoms.    «t«  Si 

TOtrt  kw\  SpVfiO^  WTflt  TA  (TMfUh  T&F  jtip 

rtpiKtlfiep<»  Tifi  wtKptf  xiifffuiv  repcacpoftrcu,  U 

TOV  T«T<XcVT1|K(tT0t  KaToXcCwtMn  P<^V  Tttif  ^pf«it). 

Similar  conditions  confront  ns  amtmg  tiie  Eturo* 
pean  Aryans,  especially  among  the  CfreeJu,  In  the 
shaft-graves,  ana  in  the  bee- hive  and  chamber  tombs 
of  the  MycenKan  period,  the  dead  were  entombed 
unbumed  in  a  partJy  mnnunified  stato(ef.  Tsonntaa- 
Manatt,TAeJuye0n48a»^oe,  chs.r.Ti.),  Andeven 
if,  in  the  face  of  these  <fiscoverie8,  we  mnst  take 
account  of  the  possilnlity  of  a  non-Grecian  popu- 
lation in  Mycenaean  Greece,  the  ease  is  diflerent 
with  tiie  great  Athenian  cemetery  which  has  been 
open  to  view  in  the  N.W.  of  the  town  sinoe  the  year 
1891  (ef.  A.  Brflekner  and  E.  P«nice, '  Ein  attiaeher 
Friedhof '  in  MUteU.  d.  kau,  deiOeehm  anhtuol. 
/n«/»<«<#,  Athen.  Abt.xviii).  Anumg  the  nineteen 
'  dipylon-graves '  (graves  of  the  geometric  period) 
in  this  bnrving-place,  only  one  contained  an  am 
with  burnt  bones, '  and  this  state  of  aCbirs  agrees 
with  the  assurances  of  Greek  local  antiqaaries, 
who  elaim  to  have  seen  no  rpourro^Ai  rd^ai  with  a 
burnt  body.'  So,  when  bnnring  and  baming  are 
met  with  in  tiie  Greece  of  hist<^  aloi^ide  of 
each  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie  former 
custom  mast  be  reguded  as  the  more  primitive, 
and  that  tlie  Homeric  world  with  its  practice  of 
body-bamins  represents  an  innovation  oonbmi^ 
to  the  primmve  Greek  enstom  of  bnzial  which  is 
preserved  in  the  mother-ooontry.  . 

The  Bonum  tradition  corresponds  to  the  con- 
ditions actuallv  found  among  the  Greeks.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  onrial  preceded  cremation  in  Borne 
also  (cf.  Hiat.  Nat.  vii.  187) : 

*  Ipaom  orenoua  ^md  BonwDM  doo  fait  vatsria  instttall ; 
terra  ooodebuitur . . .  sk  tsmen  mnlto  bunUte  nrlaoos  s«n> 
r«re  titua,  sicut  io  OonteBa  nemo  ante  Sullsia  ddtatcwan  tn- 
ditor  cmtnatoi.* 

An  old  royal  enactment  referring  to  the  so-oalled 
'Cnsarian  operation'  (cf.  M.  Voigt,  'Uber  die 
leges  regis  *  in  ASO,  tu.  :  '  negnt  lex  regia  muli- 
erem,  quse  prsgnans  mortua  sit,  humari,  anteqnam 
partus  ei  excidatnr  '1  appears  to  he  acquainted  with 
burial  only,  but  tne  IeffisIaU<Hi  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  already  sanctions  both  methods  of  disposal 
of  the  dead. 

Of.  Tkb.  X.  (ed.  Sohoell)  1 :  'bomlnviii  mortaam  In  mtm  m 
$0peHto  lUM  vrUo' ;  8,  9:  *  n«r«  aorum  kddlto  cul  Miro  dentea 
innoti  aaoont,  ant  im  com  Olo  tepttitt  ur*tv*,  ae  fraoda  eato.' 

The  excavations  also  indicate  that  burial  was  snc- 
ceeded  by  cremation  on  ancient  Latin  soil.  The 
lowest  layer  of  the  burying-gronnd  laid  bare  near 
the  Porta  Esquilina  contams  rook-hewn  barial 
chambers  with  unbumed  bodiee;  while  in  tiie 
second  layer  of  soil  in  this  cemetery,  as  well  as  in 
the  necropolis  of  Alba  Longa  and  among  the  most 
recent  Excavations  of  Professor  Boni  in  the  Forum 
Romanum,  nms  of  ashes  have  been  brought  to 
light  whifdi  point,  no  doubt,  to  a  higher  antiquity  for 
eremation  ui  Rome  than  might  be  expected  nom 
Hm  historical  tradition  qooted.  We  nave  to  rdy 
solely  on  excavations  with  regard  to  the  northern 
part  of  Italy.  Here,  in  the  famous  burying-places 
belonging  to  the  older  Iron  Age,  of  Bologna,  Vil- 
lanova,  and  Marzobotto,  the  graves  of  bodies  buried 
and  homed  almost  contemporaneoosly  lie  doae 
together.  The  latter  class  are  assigned  by  Mon- 
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talras  (£a  Cimtuatiom  primitim  m  lUUie  d^itit 
rimtroduetilm  det  mSUna,  Stockholm,  1S9S}  to  th« 
Unilinaiia,  %.«.  to  th«  near  ralatiTea  at  tbo  Latini, 
mod  the  fonner  to  the  non-Atyan  Etrnsoaiui  Bui 
the  obMrratioiis  of  tbepraMmt  writer,  od  the  q>ot 
and  in  the  llvMom  of  Siologiw,  failed  to  oonTinee 
him  of  the  ponitHli^  <rf  mziying  thnmgh  this 
eUmognqthic  diTinoo. 

Whva  we  paas  to  the  Bait  and  North  of  our 
territfuy,  we  nnd  both  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  mentioned  by  Hoodottts  {r.  8)  amoog  the 
TAradant:  nuM  M  nSn  #M>i/*an  aMr  [the  praaaDt 
r^mnee  is  thiis  obHj  to  the  ri«h]  «irl  rptia 
1^  jprfpat  rpcnMan  ror  Mxpdv,  nU  nrrots  rfd^vm 

The  aame  thing  hcJds  of  the  pagan  rnmiant  and 
Litkmemietn*,  retarding  whom  a  trea^  with  the 
Teatonie  Order  in  the  year  1248  (ci  DraseT,  Cod. 
Pomtmnm.  diploma,  No.  101)  eertifies  the  following : 
'  promiaemnt  qnod  ini  et  neredes  9omm  in  mortuis 
eombtmndi»  vial  twtitmndit  .  .  .  rd  Miani  in 
aliia  qaibaseanqne  ritos  gentilium  de  oetero  non 
aenrammt*  ElabOTate  dMoriptknB  of  the  disposal 
of  the  bodies  of  peoide  of  rank  by  erematifm  among 
the  races  mentioned  are  Kiven  ns  by  different 
antboritiss,  sneh  as  Peter  of  Dnsborg  or  the  canon 
Stnikowski:  while  others  like  the  olerioal  Jan 
MiOecki  (Meletini,  Meneeias},  who  will  often  be 
referred  to,  in  their  aeoonnbs  of  the  aneient  Fmssian 
foneral  costoms,  start  with  burial  as  a  ■elf-erident 
institation.  The  older  information  smmig  the 
SlsTomo  races  is  somewhat  m<»«  uniform,  and  is 
in  ^Tonr  of  erematkm.  It  is  oerti5ed  by  Boni- 
fisee  (Jaffi,  MomiwmmUa  MogwUmajja,  172)  as 
exirting  among  the  Winud*',  by  Thietouur  of 
Herselmrg  [Clunm.  riii.  2)  amtnig  we  Poles,  and  by 
the  Arabs  Ibn  DOstah.  Ibn  Fossfsn.  Blas'Cdi,  ete., 
ammis  the  Eastern  and  the  Danube  Slars.  Along- 
ade  ot  this,  howerer,  Ibn  Dflstah  tells  of  a  onstom 
according  to  which,  if  a  man  of  noble  rank  died, 
a  grave  was  made  tat  him  in  the  form  of  a  la^ 
htmse,  in  which  ha  was  laid  oBbiimed.  Bat,  as 
the  fbllowers  of  this  eDsUnn  are  expressly  called 
Bhos  (Bmsisiw),  not  SlaToniaos,  it  is  nMoral  to 
eonjeetare  that,  as  we  mnst  understand  by  the 
Bhos  the  Norse  oonqnerors  of  Roasia,  we  have 
bare  to  do  with  a  Scandinariaa  onstom ;  for  w« 
read  <rf  stately  rooms  in  Norway  belonging  to  the 
oldest  Iron  Age  roomi  hewn  in  wood;  in  which 
Bone  oorpses  lay  on  staffed  eoshions,  and  seme  sat 
ondiairs  (cf.  O.  Montelias,  Die  Kvttur  ScKwthn**, 
p.  193).  It  may  also  be  oonsiderod  a  foreign  onstom 
when,  in  the  acooont  given  by  Ibn  Foeuan  of  the 
intennent  of  a  Baanan  merobant  (see  below,  p^  80), 
the  eoipae  was  nat  in  a  ship  and  bomed  along  with 
it,  in  exactly  tne  same  way  as  was  oostom&ry  in 
Northern  Seaodinaria.  On  the  other  band,  the 
aimnltaneoos  exist«ioe  ot  different  bnrial  oastoms 
among  the  M  Slavonic  races — cremation  among 
the  Ksdimides,  Siverjaoes,  and  Krirides,  bari^ 
among  the  Poljanes  and  Drevlianes — may  be  in- 
ferrea  from  the  information  oi  the  old  Rossian 
Chroniele  of  Nestor,  and  Christianity  at  its  intro- 
doction  seems  to  have  fonnd  both  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  the  bodies  followed  to  praotically  the 
aame  extent  <ef.  Kotljarevskii,  *0n  the  Bnrial 
Castoms  of  the  Pa«n  Slavs,'  in  Traiu.  <^  the 
Department  for  the  Svatian  Lang,  mid  Lit.  of  the 
St.  Ptttrttmrg  Aead.  [Ross.]  xlix.  p.  240  ft). 

The  Teydont  and  CellM  still  remain  to  be  ocm- 
adered.  AnMng  these  the  Roman  authors  are 
aeqnainted  with  cremation  only. 

OL,  lor  tht  Xntons,  taei^xm,  Omin.  tli  'ftiasnisi  mils 
MsMdo :  Id  soluBi  otiMmtoT,  nt  oofpon  dHomin  Titorum 
evtiaBc^cnBMrtar,  MtoMt  msi  dm  nstfbaa  dw  odorlbtn 

"mm.  dwt  Kistschmw.  MItML      «»  Omfc.  <t  grtHk. 

Tot.  II. — a 


wiiaiiiliat :  sds  ndqossrBS)  ^psmadssi  %^  St  mom 
npulonm  omms  OTMt.*  As  Ml  M  ths  yssr  W  (. 
t»)ChHlmm«  dscsMd  stsisst  tts  Ummi'ti  qa 
daftiBcSl  hoBUMS  stMDdaB  ittnn  Vifi 


Mlldtar, 


ImtH^  St  MM  stas  sd  dMtSBmdjgwtt,^ei^ll»  pualMar ' ;  and 


■tsla,  *  hibwaas  Bt  eoqiata  CMM&DonnB'luanaa  ad   

Mto  seoli^  dil— >Bi  St  aao  sd  twsiBlM  >S|ffw«a.'  Sm 
BsttM  IwHiiiiiiilM  Is  flMHStiaM  Cttslaiis  Mslt  sntwinli 
InoirabMaflM  JtoswirsBdtbsseMsof  fihsldds  t»  rsqolM 
to b« (UtelMllMm.  inthri«MMMlettwOsiili^OM»sUus 
(<itJri<.  gafl.rt.W;  *lMMnmBti>n>M)taten( 
s(  Kmpiaon  {  osudIsqw       vlvls  iwrii  fnlss 

lUs,  M  pwlo  siqm  bMM  I 


oliMtM  qoM  sb  Us  "IMv^^W 
ftiMribas  aeaischs  oaa  enmsbsntar.*   Iks  Mms  _ 
PMts  Iw  foaipcalus  MtlsQU.  1.  S)  sad  tr«ai  DIodocM  I 

{T.«>. 

The  question  rimply  ii.  At  ictAof  time  did  the 
Teutons  and  Celts  begin  to  cremate  their  dead  ? 
The  final  answer  to  this  can  be  given  only  by  pre- 
historia  arahieology,  for  want  of  older  written 
evidenoas.  This  shows  that  in  the  lands  occupied 
the  Cetta  and  Teutons  during  the  NeoUUiie 
Age,  the  eorpees  were  interred  unbumed  in  dol- 
mens, upright  graves,  and  stone  eheste,  and  that  it 
was  iNily  after  the  use  of  brDusa  had  beoome  mora 
firmly  established  in  Europe  that  cremation  gradu- 
ally came  in.  It  further  encourages  more  and  more 
the  ODinion  (of.  Montelius,  AA  xviL  lAlfil)  that 
the  change  <d  custom  went  on  in  the  countries 
mentiwied,  without  any  real  change  In  the  popula- 
tion, so  that  in  this  way  we  should  have  to  con- 
clude that,  for  both  Celts  and  Teutons,  borial  and 
not  cremation  was  the  oldest  method  of  disposing  of 
the  dead,  although  history  gives  evidence  only  of 
the  latter.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  burial  onoe  more  appears  dedrively 
during  the  yonnger  Iron  Age  alongside  of  crema* 
tion,  and  we  may  doubt  whetiier  the  fonner  mode  of 
HiyMtng  of  the  dead  was  at  any  time  quite  extinct. 

No  one  who  ocmsiders  the  mcta  aiu  omditions 
here  described  (of.  for  details  J.  Grimm,  *  uber  das 
Verbrennen  der  Leichen'  in  Kleinere  Seirtftet^,  iL 
211,  and  Ridgeway,  TkeSarly  Ajfe  <(/ Orttee,  I  ch. 
vii.  '  Inhumaticm,  Cremation,  and  the  Soul ')  will 
doubt  that,  so  fsr  as  the  Aryan  races  are  concerned, 
there  is  a  not  inoonsiderable  probability  for  the 
priority  of  burial  over  cremation.  This  view  is 
eonfirmed  by  a  eoneideration  <if  the  language. 

If  it  reaUy  happened,  as  J.  Grimm  {op.  cit,) 
assumed,  that  cremation  existed  before  burial,  we 
should  naturally  expect  this  Auit  to  be  indicated 
amnehow  in  the  Ar]4n  funeral  terminologr ;  that^ 
e.g.,  cxprMsions  for  '  to  dispose  of  the  deu '  should 
exhibit  an  original  sense>*to  bum.'  But  this  is 
not  at  all  the  case  i  and  even  the  Gr.  Mrrw,  which 
means  in  historiosj  usage  *  to  bn^ '  and  '  to  bum,' 
can  hj  no  means,  in  spite  of  J.  Grumi's  contention, 
be  oonneoted  with  Skr.  top,  Lat.  topeo,  Gr. 

*  ashes,*  but  mnst  very  likely  be  oonneoted  with 
O.H.G.twne,  *{dt,'or  with  Armen.  domion  'grave.* 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  widespread  pre> 
historic  designati<m  of  burial  in  the  series :  Ola  Pr. 
koptt,  tnkoptt, '  to  bury,'  Lith.  kHpae^ '  cairn,'  Lett. 
kapu  nuUfl,  'grave -goddess,'  Gr.  xArwrot,  'grave,' 
'  pit.'  Lat.  ea^ue,  *  coffin ' :  Lith.  kap^  Old  Slav. 
kopaii^  'to  hew,'  and  the  same  change  <n  meaning 
recurs  In  the  equally  primitive  eqnati(mt  O.H.O. 
^roiiOld  Slav.  griM,  'grave,'  'coffin'  (Goth. 
grahan^  *  to  dig ').  There  is  a  pre-historio  desi^pa* 
tion  of  the  grave  also  in  the  probable  equation, 
Lat.  orcu*  {'ureut),  'under  world'^Goth.  a^irahi, 

*  sepulchral  cave '  (of.  Bezzenberger,  BeiMiget  xx^ 
IW) ;  while  tiie  Lat.  eeptiiot  the  oldest  meaainff  <tf 
which  was  undoubtedly  '  to  burv,'  as  foUowa  non 
the  passives  of  the  Twelve  TaBles  quoted  abovi^ 
throuKb  its  connexion  with  the  Skr.  Mpoiy,  *tO 
serve,  'do  homage,'  'honour,'  plainly  expresses 
the  ancient  ritual  tignijicanee  ot  this  mode  of  die- 
poeal  of  the  dead  (cf.  also  W.  Schulae,  inKuhn'a 
Zeiteehr,  xlL  S85). 
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We  are  thai  jiutified  in  assamin^  that  the 
Ax^jrans,  alike  in  tiie  land  of  their  origin  and  after 
their  arriTal  in  what  afterwards  became  their  home, 
interred  their  dead  nnbnmed  in  carefully  prepared 
graves.  The  thought  tiiat  prompted  this  kind  of 
nuial  miut  hare  been  aimplT  the  dedre  to  protect 
the  hodj  of  tiie  deoeasad,  whether  with  the  pione 
intention  of  warding  off  enemies  and  wild  animals 
from  it,  or  because,  Delieving  that  the  sool  oi  the 
dead  hovers  around  the  corpse  and  is  bonnd  to 
its  existence,  th^  thought  to  secure  the  interests 
of  the  deceased  hy  procuring  for  him  the  longest 
poadUe  ezisteBoe.  uid  at  the  same  lime  to  serve 
the  interests  of  tiie  sarvivors— Iw  they  were  a^iid 
oi  c^Mits— by  oonflnins  the  splits  of  tlw  dead 
lig^dfy  to  the  grave.  Or  it  may  be  that  all  these 
leastma  worked  toesther. 

This  intention  ot  guarding  tJie  body  of  the  dead 
person  is  exhibited  on  the  nandest  soale  in  those 
ooloisal  tombs,  known  as  dolmens,  vaollo,  oaims, 
eto.,  whieh  are  scattered  over  Europe  in  the 
North,  West,  and  South,  and  whidh  iJao  recur 
in  North  Africa,  Palestine,  and  India;  but  the 

auestioiu  to  which  these  hiuldings  give  rise  from 
lie  aide  of  th»  history  of  culture  and  ethnography 
8.  MUler,  Nord.  AttertvnukuneU,  i.  68; 
Hbemes,  Urgach.  der  bildenden  Kuntt,  p.  241; 
Zinek,  Dst  nordevrop.  dyuUerritor.  gteiiffrave  og 
dymemu  udbredelM  i  Swvpa ;  M.  Mnoh,  HeimeU 
aer  IndogermattMy  Abeohnitt  v.,  'Die  grossen 
Steingrftber*)  are  as  yet  so  far  from  being  settled 
that  we  cannot  enter  upon  them  here.  At  Dottoan, 
however,  the  same  endeavour  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  human  corpse  is  expressed  in  the  later  out 
still  pagan  invention  of  the  eofifin.  It  ii  unknown 
during  the  whole  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  in  Greece 
also  diiriDg  the  Myoeniean  period  of  tiie  Bronze 
Ago.  In  Sparta,  as  late  as  tae  time  of  Ljcurgu^ 
the  dead  were,  without  any  such  covering,  laia 
upon  palm  Inanches  and  leaves  of  ^e  olive  tre& 
Afterwards,  as  in  the  old  Athenian  cemetery  (cf. 
above,  p.  16),  the  bodies  were  enclosed  in  large 
vessels  {rt9»),  and  tiien  tiie  day  and  wooden  ooffin 
and  the  stone  sareopb^rna  gtMually  fmuid  their 
way  into  the  South,  borrowed  periiaps  from  foreign 
ooontries.  In  the  forest  land  of  N.  Europe  there 
appeared  for  the  first  tame,  in  the  earlier  Bronze 
Age.  the  so-called  *  tree  of  the  dead,* «.«.  a  hoUowed- 
ont  tnink,  eroecially  of  the  oak,  whioh  was  used 
for  the  psotemiion  oi  tho  body.  Any  one  who 
desirea  to  oonvinee  himself  of  the  preeei'ving  power 
of  this  manner  of  interment  has  only  to  examine 
in  the  C<n>enhagen  Natitmal  Museum,  the  tree- 
ooflhiB  wiw  th^  contents  taken  from  the  Danish 
cairns.  In  Anoient  Bussia,  and  in  dialecte  even 
at  the  wcsont  day,  Hm  oomn  bears  the  very  name 
Uada,  Moda,  is.  «1aee-tnink'  (et  N.  Germ. 
Dodemtoek).  The  Blavmians,  even  at  the  beginning 
of  last  oentory,  felled  a  hollow  tree  for  the  pnr> 
poeea  ot  haiM,  shaped  it,  and  pmdied  the  dead 
body  inside.  The  sectaries  of  the  province  of  Czer- 
nigovski  are  still  said  invariably  to  manufacturo 
thcdr  Olefins  out  of  a  eomplete  tiee-trunk.  More- 
OTO,  oorpses  have  been  found  in  Bussia  which 
wore  envd^>ed  only  in  bark  (of.  Kotljarevskij, 
op.  eU.  p.  S22f.).  This  northern  *tree  of  the  dead,' 
whose  wide-spread  use  is  a  proof  of  the  fwat  that 
the  burial  of^  the  dead  had  never  quite  been  given 
up,  was  afterwards  superseded  1^  the  Christian 
ooffin  eo»«tructed  from  boards,  which  spread  over 
Bxaope  along  with  the  difihsion  of  the  new  beliefs. 

BomMBt  wtbMM  !■  borae  to  thif  bjr  nnnwmu  imidm  of  Um 
ooOb  m  th*  Ttatonie  tagMfm—tmntM  which  won  borrowMl 
fNOi  tta  lAflB  (O.H.a.  tantk,  lark,  bom  'mumu—anophaguM, 
JUL  «mL  tUt,  ■ooffln/  vMaifi,  'to  oc^'  (Hd  Nor.  We-kMa 
tnm  Ui  Ma,  M.H.a.  arte  Iran  I«t  area,  O.H.O.  fark- 
SarMfnMi  lAt  Jortaium), 

Thna  all  along,  from  the  earliest  to  the  most 
recoit  timsa,  we  see  ooBneoted  with  the  disposal 


of  the  dead  by  burial  the  endeavour  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  corpse. 

Now,  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  this  series 
of  ideas  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead,  is 
the  custom  of  cnmaiionj  whioh,  as  we  have  seen, 
emergea  in  pce-historie  times  among  all  tlie  Ai^wn 
raoes,  and  snhnsts,  alongside  of  burial,  down  even  to 
the  introdnedon  of  Chnstiani^.  While  those  who 
bury  a  body  um  at  proUelmg  it  by  durable  grave- 
oonstmctions  or  by  coffining,  we  now  find  men 
resorting  to  fire  as  the  most  drastic  means  of  dettroy- 
ing  it.  It  is  in  reality  a  revolotun  which  oan 
be  explained  oily  by  a  oompMe  ehaue  in  the 
ideas  about  life  uter  death,  and  whidi  In  recent 
years  several  famous  scfaolajs  have  made  the  sub- 

iect  of  research.  The  first  place  here  is  due  to 
Srwin  Bohde  and  his  book  Payehe*  (L  27  ff.}.  Ac- 
cording to  his  view,  cremation  is  meant  to  effect 
the  speedv  and  oomplete  separatton  of  the  soul 
from  the  Dody,  and  thia  from  an  affectionate  as 
well  as  a  selfish  motive.  As  long  as  the  body  laste, 
the  soul  is  bound  to  it  j  it  enj<^  no  rest  itself  and 
allows  none  to  the  survivors,  irtMMn  it  tenifies  by 
manifold  appesranoes. 

'Nothing  oui  dMtn>TtlM  Tiifblc  ooootnpBrt  of  Hm  aool  more 
qoloklr  than  lire ;  U  «  tn  Is  Uiidled,  ud  tbo  moit  predoua 
beloopim  of  the  dMd  nwn  ho  ooDsdined  in  no  bond  can 
deteln  the  Mml  any  longer  Is  this  world.  Thai,  bj*  bnming 
the  bodjr,  tber  terre  the  Inteiwti  of  ttw  deed,  who  no  longer 
roam  abool  Mstlenlj,  sad  still  bmm  Umss  el  ttvbw,  ww»n 
the  Moli  bsaWisd  to  tts  diptfai  o(  tlH  «si(h  osn  Bsrar  Dwrt 
■gain. 

In  essential  agreement  with  Bohd^  bat  inde> 
pendently  of  him,  S.  MttUer,  in  his  Nord.  AUer- 
twtukmmU  (L  363  ff.),  is  convinced  that  Uie  true 
purpose  of  cremation  is  the  release  of  the  soul  in 
order  that  it  may  find  peace  in  the  other  life,  while 
R.  Muoh,  in  a  oomprehennve  discussion  of  MtUler's 
book  {^Mse^sr  nir  deuttcha  AUertum,  xlviii. 
316fll),  lays  greater  emphasis  on  the  release  (4  the 
survivors  of  the  dead  person  from  tiw'fiBar  of  him 
than  on  the  release  of  his  souL 

"nw  thouflht  of  Um  deed  penon.  It  It  wm  a  ceae  of 
bnrial,  wonld  invdre  tba  Idea  ol  the  preaerred  bat  dlallgured 
body,  deoompoaed  or  already  changed  to  a  ikeleton.  .  .  .  But 
If  the  dead  peraon  bad  been  borned,  what  waa  left  ot  him 
afforded  no  new  food  tor  the  fanaglnatioa.  ,  .  .  Tbe  part  wbioh 
tha  dead  under  lucli  rlrrniiiiitaiiinia  played  In  the  dreama, 
baUnotnatlooa,  and  ImaglnaOopa  ot  ua  aurrlTora  waa  im* 
donbtedlv  »  nailer  aaaalao  a  mora  friendly  one;  In  otlter 
worda,  hb  aool  entered  mora  aarilr  late  tba  paaoa  ot  a  hona  «i 
aonla, or  dae  followed  tti  da^ad wsjr a* hEw^ wttUnlMiv 
and  BOtiTe  astara.' 

In  omfirmatum  his  view,  Much  appeals  to  tbe 
enstom,  iriiich  long  persisted,  of  horning  what 
ware  mpposed  to  m  vampixea,  witohes,  suoerexs, 
and  tbe  Bl^  fat  no  other  reaaon  than  to  prevent 
their  retom. 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  (whioh,  by  the  way, 
is  generally  prevalent)  of  these  three  scholars,  that 
tba  'dogma'  <^  crsroatton  spread  into  Europe  and 
AaUt  1^  pasdng  from  raoe  to  raoe,  W.  Bidgeway, 
in  his  work  mentitmed  abovflu  Th»  Sarty  Age  of 
Ort$oe,  defends  the  view  that  ereanation  was 
brought  by  the  etmquming  expee^iont  of  a  N. 
European  Celtlo  raoe  to  Italy  and  Greece  as  well 
as  to  Iran  and  Indi^  He  holds  that,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  way  aa  tiie  enstom  of  bnm- 
ing the  body,  the  belief  had  spread  that  an  en- 
trtuice  into  a  world  of  the  blest  was  secnred  only 
by  those  who  wero  burned  by  fire,  but  that 
cremation  itself  is  rooted,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the 
conviction  that  it  is  only  by  fire  that  man  can 
be  freed  from  the  pollution  whioh  death  brings 
with  it. 

Setting  aside  this  attempt  of  Bidgeway  (which 
appears  to  have  little  foundation)  to  explain  tha 
spread  of  orematifm  among  the  Arnn  raoea 
by  migration  of  races  instead  of  by  *wavea  of 
culturo,'  the  present  writer  believes  that  in  the 
diacnaai<ms  of  all  foor  soholaiB  important  points 
<rf  view  have  been  aoggssted  for  the  nndar^ 
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of  the  qaeetion  vith  which  we  are  here 
althoof^  nMtumHj  ii  will  never  be 
I  to  get  heyond  mom  m  leas  eiedihle  erajee- 
OB  tlw  sab^t.  niare  is  no  donbt  that  the 
thowght  whidi  in  stages  of  primitiTe  enltore  is 
«pitii»ed  moat  freqiraitl j  and  ^ainly ,  as  we  shall 
see  ia  the  sectiou  oa  '  Bealms  <a  the  I>Bad '  (p.  29), 
is  that  eremation  opens  for  the  dead  person  the 
cnbanee  into  a  paraAiBB  bcrjrond.  Bnt  it  cannot  yet 
he  dedded  wfaetoer  eremataon  first  originated  mm 
an  Ar^an  race  and  spread  '  ware-like  in  different 
direetions,  or  took  rue  outside  the  drole  of  Aryan 
fingiustie  and  raeial  kinship— pcvfaaps  anwng  the 
primitiTe  Somerian  popalatum  of  BMylon,  iraere, 
in  the  year  1887,  fange  bmying-cminaB  of  bnmed 
bodies  were  brooght  to  light  in  uia  two  mined  aitea 
of  Snrgbnl  and  El  ffiUa  (d  B.  KoUew^,  in 
2^  ii.  403  ft). 

X  Attmrioiw  paid  to  Aa  dead  at  tibe  time  of 
the  fiapoaal  of  die  corpac»  oyefiaTly  the 
to  tint  dead. — Whether,  in  prunitire  tamea,  the 
bo^  of  the  dead  waa  bozied  or  bomed,  the  dis- 
posal of  it  most  hare  been  aooompanied  eren  then 
oy  a  long  aeriea  of  aolemn  Qoatoms,  which  ean  still 
be  aseertained  1^  •  oarofol  etMnpariscoi  of  the 
hnial-^itea  handed  down  from  the  aspaiato  Aiyan 
neea.  Unfoatonately,  aooh  •  eompaxism  has  not 
yet  bom  nndertakem,  and  eannot  be  a^ 
taaptod  in  an  ezhanatiTe  way  here.  To  ahow, 
honsvrer,  how  far-reaching  the  analogies  in  thia 
eomiexioa  are,  two  at  least  d  the  onief  Arjran 
ntcea,  namdy,  the  GneJa  and  (he  LUAuamiam 
Slam  win  be  oompexed. 

Tor  tiM  tomar  wo  Ad  atut  tnm  tbt  dMOftottoB  ot  Om 
QnA  bnW-C(Mtniia  In  Bottdea  Pqrc***  (danoM  br  K.),  L 
ZUt.:  tor  tiM  ktter  wa  Aall  taka  ^mcU  Hooani  oi  1b« 
■tew  aMMfcmdfa  1>)  wort:  at  KoUJwrikll  (-K.);  <*.  atoo 


zm 


■1W«U»  te  a  KaowledM  o(  Um  U»  ud  iMumM  of  tbe 
"  ■  FMNiktioa  ot  OM  irortb-W«t'  (WtaltoBtMiftX  1.  *, 
ted  pL :  'BarU  aad  UMiarU  OiMPtaiiM,  WkUIim  orar  Uw 
Oatma^LMiMntMioi»lorttMl>aad,'iDlVM«^UailMOT«- 
mmM  **»  ttumtm  hmm.  mtdLtt.  Ou  mi  PaUrSmrg 
AaaL  [Boh.]  61.  Mo.  «,  wi  UtbmiUai%,  im,  Md  tha  auw 
Milted  wort  (-an  TU  OrMt  AMrfM  4ii  Ut  &nm,  CTmm, 
ftiiliwi.  ftifarkafwn,  rate.  I^vrndi,  ate.  (Btua.},  BL 
Mcnlm,  UBS,  UOO,  tad  pk.  T77C.  Thamner  tba 
iMOrtaaf  aMl>fac*  ot  gMi  to  tfae  daad  will  ba  dlieawid 
wlft  Ngud  to  an  Ota  Airaa  noea. 

(a)  AvoixirT  Grbkk  ahd  Lttu-Slatio  bubiai.- 
OcaroMB.— (a)  Tk»  lying  m  jtoto  i;^  <A«  eorpM 
jayJJaru). — *  After  the  evea  and  the  month  hare 
MB  deaed  by  tha  taana  of  the  naanat  xelatiT«^ 
tte  eoipae  ia  washed  and  amdnted  by  the  woman 
of  the  famOy.doihed  in  clean  garments,  and  laid  on 
the  bed  in  dwhonaa  for  solemn  lying  instate' (B.). 

XB  i^HHOT  HO  amHQr  iiiua  ft  raaQOBBiL  uweBaaonnB 
t  aariibw  at  aatoato  fodonatotf ,  a*  anote  loeaslnr  n 


Old 


ae 


'pLpum^  'OattM^vauiaaaflTtCaswIaroClte 


I  wifa,  and  Oa  pataoM'fBtiDMialir  ooBMalad  with  tba 
mtm,  tba  Mnf  la  atala  takaa  plaos  la  "ootaar- 
aaWVwUch  la  Oil  aaaa  doas  not  awaa  tta  oaanar  oiBdar  tlM 
aaerad  iinigaa,  but  tto  bawdi  oopoiitt  tfaa  antnaoa  door.* 
-  ^^''^^daaHfe''daMh,ao.«4.. 

pvaaaak, 
M  ioaa 


tkrt  In  tba  faoar  of  daslh  aB  tta  ralatlvas  aaj  ba  waaant, 
Ita*  Ow  SOB       doaa  tha  ma,  tba  daa^itiraag  tta  aaaa 
ate.,  tba  WUIa  BaHha  peanut  wlibaa  to  Ha  anhfi 
"   ~    "  death;  ba  baa  not  diad  "daoan^"!! 

nar"  In  a  atraagar^  hooaa.'  'lliaj 


alter  Ma 
ba  baa  lafai  hi  tba 


•TCfTfloipae  la  a  daaa  whhafannaat,  praHwad  in  tha 

 and miiaw  boat Aoaa,whUtaiaraplaMd  bjbootaonlr 

Id  waattbT  taaOiaa.'  'U  la  Oa  bonadeo  datr  «<  the  dead 
Bu-a  Mataat  nhttrsa  to  oloaa  Ua  area,  and  ta  dofat  ao  tbar 
ua  mprirad  to  amid  noat  iferiaaT  bdt  poariUa  (nturj  to  vk 
My :  and  tbar  naka  baala  to  waA&a  body.  Mora  tt  haa 
■mnoeld.*  'TbarolotbatbadaadBMahiaeoaipMaaananM 
mmt,  iA  la  a  f™—  taalo  and  glrdla  orar  tba  andar- 


■  OL  abo  &i  pi  sn ;  'Tbay  \a  tba  dead  bodj  «s  a  1im« 
Inad  baDol^  or  «a  a  tauoe  apaaalb'  praparad  nr  tt  la  tha 
nUdla  of  the  raoo,  wtth  tba  bead  towarda  tha  Morad  hnacaa 
(toMr  weMf)':  and  A. >  p.  Kl:  'Tbqr  laj  tba  dead  bodjr  in 
tta«kl£ef  tba  fooaa.  Witt  tba  feat  tmida  tba  door.'  So 
la  BoMf  (A  Ids.        tba  dead  pwm  raota  M  mpUnn 


iai»ent,  aad  tbar  OMaltr  pot  a  bat  oa  Us  bead*  Ai  pp^ 

A  difference  from  the  Greek  eostom  is  shown  in 
the  faot  that  among  the  Slavs  tbe  washing  of  the 
dead  body,  which,  moreover,  is  r^arded  as  a  zeli- 
gioos  ceremony  aooompanied  br  prayers,  ia  not 
nnially  performed  by  relataves.  Dot  by  strangers ; 
in  tbe  case  of  men  it  is  done  by  men,  in  the  oaae 
of  wranen  by  women,  sometimes  in  the  oaaa  wf 
both  by  old  women. 

{fi)  TMe  tttmenttUion  for  <A«  dead  («^^).— 'Hie 
lamentation  for  tbe  dead  took  place  over  the  oorpee 
lying  on  its  Iner,  and  the  purpoae  of  the  lying  in 
state  was  to  give  opportonitj  for  this'  (S.).  The 

r taneona  paaajonataneaa  «  this  lamentaticMi  in 
earliest  fimea  ia  atteated  not  only  in  tbe  de- 
acription  tii  Homer,*  bnt  alao  by  the  ondeaTonra 
of  the  la^ven,  eapedally  8<^  (nntazeh,  SoUm, 
21),  which  ware  diraeted  towards  patting  a  check 
npon  it.  Solon  wiD  have  only  the  women  nearest 
of  kin  (d  below,  3  <)  to  take  part  in  the  lamenta- 
tion 1  all  violent  oathnrsta  of  pM,  aontohiag  <tf 
the  cheeks,  and  beating  of  the  breast  and  the  head 
are  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  singing  of  set  forms 
wwwmmtiwa).  Homer  (iZ.  xxiv.  707 ff^)  gina 
a  gn^hic  acoonnt  of  what  <nioe  prevailed :  Iriam 
oarriea  the  body  of  Hector  to  Troy.  The  whole 
town  is  assembled  before  the  gates ;  with  weeping 
and  lamentatiwu  the  people  suconnd  Friam^i 
chariot;  wi£e  and  mother  i«ar  their  hair  at  the 
ai^t  at  their  beloved  dead  ono.  Priam  now  ex- 
b«ta  th«n  t  *Oive  me  pUoe  for  the  mnlea  to  peas 
throogh  I  hereafter  ye  ahall  have  your  fill  of  wail- 
bog  inion  I  have  raooght  him  onto  hia  home.' 
Tmio  the  body  of  Hector  is  laid  on  a  s|dendid 
ooneh,  profession  si  singers  strike  np  a  melanoboly 
air,  aooompanied  by  the  woeful  oriea  of  the  women ; 
then  Andromache,  Hecuba,  and  Helen  step  for- 
ward to  the  dead  body  to  otter  tboae  mouning 
amgs  which  are  doubtless  meant  by  the 
rtrotmJ'*  of  Solon's  edict. 

We  meet  with  all  theae  oostoms  in  evexydtf  nse 
in  the  lito-Slavio  world,  aometimea  even  u  the 
very  thresliold  <rf  the  present  day.  Vwm  ttm 
layug  of  the  dead  body  on  the  *  beneh,'  from  tha 
very  moment  of  death,  indeed,  tbe  lamentaUms  of 
femiale  relativee  or  neighbours  oontiuue  through  all 
the  phases  of  the  banal — often  it  ia  impoaaiBle  to 
say  wheUier  more  as  a  oonventioDal  neoeasity  or  aa 
an  exnreasion  of  deep  anguish.  Moreover,  ther  are 
repeated  at  the  anniversary  festivals  of  the  dead, 
whioh  will  be  imoken  of  below.  The  Aiab  Ibn 
Dostah  rK.  p.  S17)  was  acquainted  with  the  fioxoo* 
neaa  of  theae  otttbuata  of  {^ief  when  ha  relates  that 
the  women  laoerated  t  thmr  hands  and  faeeo  with 
knives  when  a  member  of  the  familv  died.  And 
Sejn  Btotes  of  the  White  Buaiiau  oI  tbe  pnaant 
day       p.  SSS) : 

'Itaa  mom  of  tba  paaaanrB  booaa,  tai  iriikb  tba  dead  bodr 
Sea,  ri  aeboaa  with  the  waeptas  ud  raooinliit  of  relatiTai^ 
ndfhboiiia,  and  aoqiiaintanoaa.  In  auoh  a  oaaa  tba  woman 
nMuiallT  ffiatlncolah  thamaelTaa  bj  apedal  eoataalea  of  faallnff, 
tbalr  waOlnf  and  nKMalag  and  tbor  deap^  at  thnaa  raaohinr 
•nob  a  pitob  that,  on  loounc  at  tbein,  one  tainhmtafUr  T 


tobaivprabaartra  not  ootar  tor  tba  baaltb,  bat  aran  lor  thai 
olaoaaoftbn.'  Again,  rwacrlar  to  tba  OfostJIaMlaM^bsBaya 


•OL  M.  It.  ztUL  tlS.  (tba  aoe  of  Haotor  aaaooaoaa  tba 
death  ol  PatnohH  to  Achlllaa) : 

A«  firm,  fiinJAataUIoa)  tlxm  JadtoiH  I^Amm. 


ya W^^f p»lr  JMir  ■rint-  attaAdfowar 


)C«v*ra  w 

Har^^  U  x**M*> .  ...  ... 

UpmMm^  i  

^P^J:  V  W.^taft,  x«i*a*A*p.»hp, 
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tfi,*  p.  710):  'Whasttw  wonuDBtrika  optbeir  mooralBr  amigi 


PTMBBt  ibuw  iMV  and  briny  bar  to  b«r  wmam ;  ud  she  bUa 
down  on  tbtt  giiftva  wain,  tod  oootlimM  bar  aong  ot  luiMnt*- 
tkm.  Swoon  Uka  UMM  ooour  MrenI  times  in  mooMdon. 
Oftan  tb»j  m  onlj  pretended,  u  It  doe*  boDoar  to  Um  b*- 
nand  ooa,  and  tbay  praiao  her  t(»  "knowing  bow  to  waop."' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  Rosaian  lamenta- 
tioDB  often  assome  an  epic,  and  even  a  dramatic, 
character — epic  in  so  far  as  oooasionall^  a  complete 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  deceased  is  given  in  them 
(of.  S.^  pw  646),  tbvemeUie  in  bo  far  as  the  moomers 
are  in  uie  haut  of  taming  to  the  dead  perBtm  with 
qneatitms  as  if  he  were  ahve. 

Ot  Uanadna,  <qh  «a.  p.  Sn :  'Epota  oareriaia  (aea  abon)  lit 
lamentatio  funabrls,  qna  In  llngoa  Bate  ok*  lic  aooat : ...  Id 
•at,  b«l  mihl  quare  mortutta  eat  Hum  tibl  deerat  eaoa  ut 
pocoat  Boo  modo  lamenUntaa  emuoermnt  ordine  wnnia  ex- 
tama  lllliu  bona,  ouloa  mortam  daphnant ;  nempe,  oxorcan, 
Uberoa,  orea,  boraa,  aquoa,  anaetaa,  EaUinaa,  eto.  Ad  qtua  Bin* 
tola  reapondentca  oodnn^t  bano  nwnlam:  our  arso  nwrtuos 
M  qai  imo  hababaat'  and  S.1  p.  CSO :  '  Tbooa  who  Tint  tba  dead 
■HUi  tak«  palna  to  axpraaa  thor  ganolne  griaf,  and  In  doing  ao 

»noalI  dlSerant  oronmatanoea  In  tb^  liTea  wblcb  bava  aoob 
moll  a  oonnaodon  with  hia  Ilf&  Ibe  women  mroraaa  tUs  in 
m  nwamfol,  taartnl  aong,  but  tba  tnan  in  a  long  addreaa,  during 
«bUi  the  ^aakar  ottan  tnrna  to  tha  dead  man  with  anaationa, 
Joit  a*  It  ba  ware  atUl  aUvB,  and  aawal  tlmea  during  uw  oooiaa 
of  the  apeeoh  be  repeats  that  the  dead  man,  altboo^  no  longar 
aUre,  can  narartbeieaa  bear  and ondttrataiid  qulta  wall, adjin 
Is  nnaUa  to  axiffaaa  hIa  tboogbta  and  Mings.' 

These  speeches  of  the  men  are  not  really  dirges, 
rinoe  only  the  wwnen  can  take  part  in  funeral 
dirge*.-  Copious  ooUeotions  of  these  dirges,  arranged 
aooording  to  the  relationship  of  the  monmer(widow> 
mother,  sister,  dangbter,  danghter-in-law,  etc.),  are 
to  be  found  in  both  of  Sejn's  works.  While  on  the 
vhtde  marked  by  great  mcmotony,  theee  songs  not 
infreqnentlf  exhimt  in  details  genuine  poetic  feel* 
in^  ud  qute  recall  the  monnung  songs  whidi  the 
l^jan  women  poured  forth  over  the  body  of  Hector. 

Tbas  a  White  Soaalan  widow  lamenta  (8,1  p.  SS81:  'O,  mj 
bimva  putoar,  how  am  I  to  lira  now  with  m  dear  little  child- 
not  who  will  be  tbdr  annportar  and  father T  Whanoa  can 


^MHi  tham,*  etc  Ot  Aodrontaobe^  wofdi  at  tba  Uar  of  bar 
luiaband(iIxziT.726S.}:  'HDaband,ttaon art gOMTOong from 
Ufa,  Mtd  laarMt  me  a  widow  tn  thy  balU.  And  tbe  child  la  vet 
but  »  Htaa  ooa,  tba  diOd  of  UHMad  parenta,  tbae  and  ma ; 
Bflr  matidaks  mil  be  grow  19  to  nniibood.' ato. 

In  Rnsda  Ume  are  also  paid  female  mourners, 
who  often  aehiere  great  fame  by  their  art  (of.  Mel- 
nikowj|/f» the Fonstt,  iL  307,  Rnss. ed.), 

(t)  JA«  funmU  prvecsnon  (4K<p«pi).—'  The  lying 
In  state  seems  to  have  lasted,  aa  a  role,  only  one 
day.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
dMth,  tba  00^  was  carried  out  of  the  house  along 
wHh  tibe  ooudi  on  whioh  it  had  lidn.  .  .  .  The 
solemn  and  magnificent  forms  which  this  part  of 
the  cult  of  the  dead  aasomed,  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy,  may  be  seen  from  the  portrayal 
(if  it  corresponds  s^  all  to  the  reality)  of  a  funeral 
prooesakm  on  one  of  the  very  ancient  "dipylon- 
THea."  Here  the  body  lies  on  an  elevated  Uer  in  a 
earriage  drawn  1^  two  horses ;  there  are  men  wit^ 
swords  at  the  side,  and  a  whole  crowd  of  womoi 
foUowing,  wailing  and  beating  their  heads  *  (B.). 

'Oum  ad  aapoltoram  aSertur  oadarer,  jderiqna  in  aqola  tonna 
proaeannntnr,  et  oarnmi  obaqoitant,  qoo  oidavar  TaUtnr; 
adnct&qae  g^adlla  verberaot  aura%  Todlerantaa : .  . .  U  eat, 
aoftu^ta  Toa  dttmonea'  (M.  p^  mi).  'Tbqr  alwafa  drive  the 
daadbodf  totbaoaDeteiT,anidttiat  onaledMaaTan  in  aommer: 
It  la  not  ooatomanr  to  oany  the  dead  bodj  with  the  banda'' 
(8.>p.  778).  'InoMBoaalan  tba  lAnaa  "toritOT  tha  aladRe" 
maana  the  aama  aa  "to  appitMoh  tba  Brara"  (of.  Analdn, 
'Sledge,  Boat,  and  Horae  aa  Baqnlaltea  of  Burial  BUual* 
(Bom!)  In  tha  JfeatoMr  PremctH,  xvL).  *It  ta  alao 
worthjr  of  notloa  that,  aa  •  role,  tbv  jroka  tba  dead  nan'a 
tftTounta  boraa  to  bla  oairlaga.'  *In  mj  parlab  tbqr  oonve; 
tba  dead  to  tba  oamatan  in  no  otbar  waj  Umd  ob  a  wwrgon 
drawn  by  a  t«lr  ot  oxbq.'  'Tba  burial  takea  plaoa  oo  tha  third 
after  the  death  ot  tlw  IsfaBd,  and  ottan  on  tha  second' 
)pp.CI^Hl,»Q>. 

I^e  obseqnifla  theouelTeB  naturally  took  a  dif- 


tho  »a*i>lnlhiis  (cL  IWalkaw,  In  tkt  Ftettu,  H. 


f  ereut  form  aooording  as  it  was  bnrial  or  cremation 
that  was  practised;  both  methods,  as  we  hare 
seen,  can  be  prored  to  have  existed  in  jm-Ghris- 
tian  times,  both  <m  litn-SIavic  ai^  on  week  aolL 
Wintemitz,  in  bis  articles,  '  Was  wissen  wir  von 
den  Indogermanen  1 '  iBeilage  aur  MUneAiur  AZ, 
1903,  No.  2S8,  p.  293),  thinks  it  is  poenUe  to  recog- 
nize a  primitive  Ai^an  custom,  oonneoted  wiUi 
burial  as  well  as  cremation,  in  the  frequently  n- 
ooiring  practice  of  the  mouxuers  walking  uiree 
times  round  the  grave  or  the  funeral  pyre ;  hut  the 
present  writer  has  not  as  yet  been  ahle  to  trace 
such  a  habit  on  strictly  Slavonic  soil  The  most 
important  P&i^  however,  of  the  obsequies  proper 
was  nndonbtealy  the  depositing  of  the  jimaxtl 
(rift*  on  the  grave  or  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  the 
deceased — a  point  which  will  be  treated  in  greater 
detail  below.  We  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  the 
fourth  and  last  chief  act  of  the  amdent  Greek  burial 
ceremonial  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lita-SIaTlo 
on  the  other,  viz.  the  funeral  feast. 

(S)  The  funeral /etut  (weptSeiwi'or}. — 'Having  re> 
turned  from  the  disposal  of  the  body,  the  memoers 
of  the  family  undergo  a  religious  piuification,  and 
thm,  crowned  with  wreaths,  attend  the  funeral 
feast.  This  was  alao  a  part  of  the  cult  of  sonls. 
The  soul  of  the  dead  man  was  believed  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  their  host ;  it  was  dread  of  the  invisible 
companion  that  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  *llii«ling 
to  hun  only  euloglsticaJly  during  the  feast.  The 
fnneral  feast  was  a  repast  for  the  living  relativai^ 
given  at  the  house  of  the  dead  person'  (R.). 

'  All  the  reat  of  the  company  return  Tafter  Uia  banal)  to  the 
peaaanta  houae,  with  the  pneat  at  weir  bead.  In  order  to 
^'  oelabrate  the  funeral  feaat^  (pravM  ttoti ;  cf.  Boserlo  *^fer 
twnWt).  Bf  thta  ia  meant  a  commemoratiao  maal  for  tba 
dead  paraon,  which  laata  from  two  to  four  hoora.'  *  After  they 
bavo  ouriad  tba  oorpaa,  tha  prieat  goea  boma,  bat  often  tbaj 
inrit*  bbn  to  the  bonae  of  the  dead  peraoo.  All  the  otbara  who 
attended  the  burial  Immediately  betake  tbamaelrea  to  tba  houae 
of  tbedeoeaaed"tothafeaatotcakeB''(fKtUtoh>  After  tber 
have  waahed  their  handa,  they  pray  here  flnt  (tf  all  to  Oca, 
aomettmea  Inandlbly,  aometlmea,  If  there  la  a  reader  among 
them,  aloud;  then  they  alt  down  to  table.  Tba  reader  and 
thoae  who  dtur  the  grave  dt  In  tha  plaoea  of  honour.  The  men 
alt  at  one  taua  a  Uttle  higher  ("  in  tba  oomer,"  na  fcuti),  the 
woman  at  another'  (8.1  pp.  618,  564)l  'But  eadi  one.  bafora 
e^ing  [at  the  funenl  feaat},  muat  waab  bimaelf.  TUa  must 
have  DMU  a  vary  anolent  onatom,  and  It  baa  not  been  givaa  up 
yet  among  the  NadrmTiana ;  for,  when  the  people  oomefrom  the 
burial,  a  tub  <A  water  la  iriaoed  before  tba  door,  aa  thoaa 
who  attended  the  tunaral  muat  waah*  themaelvea,  ana 
attbougb  none  o(  tham  touched  either  the  earth  or  tba  oorpaa ' 
(of.  HatUunia  Pmtorlna,  MMa  Pruniea  od«r  PmuimiM 
&iAautalAn«,  ad.  W.  Plenon,  Berlin,  isn,  p.  00).  'To  Ihl*  day 
1  oheriab  the  ireateat  reapeot  for  thia  burial  feact  (ioMny 
tUt-S),  at  irtttoh  rada  apaaldng,  alander,  dlaputa,  dlaagreaman^ 
ablfe,  wanton  Jeata,  and  ararrthlng  eue  that  uanally  aooom- 
panleagatheringaof  peannta,  had  no  place.  Tbe  large  gather- 
ing apoke  with  rea&aln^  not  ralring  their  Toloaa,  and  tba 
oonverMtdon,  whether  of  udivlduala  or  ol  the  whole  compaay. 
oonflnad  ItaeU  to  the  daoeaaed,  his  aottOM,  and  tba  moat  6Mai 
details  of  hla  life.  Ther  recailod  tba  talk  sad  InatmoMoas  «C 
the  dead  man,  espedally  tboee  in  which  tha  gOBdniW  at  Us 
beartataoDe  ftwtti'  (8.1  p.  SU). 

We  shall  leain  more  abont  the  funeral  feaita  vt 
tha  Greeks  and  the  Uta-SUvvs  when  we  oome  to 
speak  of  their  'commemoration  feasts  for  the  dead' 
(3  <0  i  the  latter  cannot  always  be  dui^  ac^ 
rated  from  the  former. 

lb)  The  gifts  to  thb  dkad.— The  remote  antl* 
qmtjof  the  Lithuanian,  White  Russian,  and  Great 
Russisn  ideas  and  usages  oonneoted  with  the 
disposal  of  the  dead  is  shown  not  least  in  the 
onstom,  which  even  vet  is  in  part  widO'Spread,  of 
laying  in  the  grave  along  with  the  dead  person  the 
favourite  objects  of  his  past  life.  The  foUowing  is 
a  selection  from  the  great  mass  of  testimonies : 

'  Poat  lamentatUmam  dantur  cadaverl  munuacula.  nampa 
mnlieri  flla  oam  aoa :  rlro  linteolnm,  idqae  elus  oollo  tmpU- 
oator.  ...  Qui  funua  mortola  tadunt^  nnmmoa  pmldant  In 
aepnlcmm  tanqoam  mtlco  mortuum  pwaaqnentea.  OoUooant 
QtioqnaiMMBLatlivanamoanTlaiaMiiamBdflapat  osdavatla 
In  MVn&wnlllBtl.  ne  aalnm rel sltld  val  asulat ^fX.  t<i>  •! 


*  The  Scythians  alao,  as  Harodotos  (tv.  TtfL)  daaorlbaa  ia 
detail,  bad  to  parl^tbemaelrta  after  the  buitel,  wfaloh  tkay 
did  by  mtane  of  a  Tmpour-bath  from  hemp  aeed. 
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ttwt  ttw7  pofc  brto  tiM  pooMi  tt  Uw  Haen  ihlrt 
(■oaMdl  which  li  pot  on  Um  dead  maa.  ctoa  and  tobwoo- 
poocta,  ffiut  and  Mid  U  be  madkmi  dniliif  UiiUi,  aod  «iBaff< 
box  if  Iw  mffML  Tb  tte  imbI  gb^  atot*  tha  aUrt  ttaaj 
knnK  a  amaU  bac  nmitatnltic  aBkooth  OOppar  bottooai  aa 
nU  u  «  ■naOkaUa  in  »  laatbar  dia^-artfciat  with 
wbtab  tfaa  pcMaot  aarcr  part*  dorins  Ua  (kUy  lifa.  In 
tfaa  caw  o(  both  man  and  TOMB  ttaaf  plaoad  tn  tba  front  loUa 
oltbalinmliirtaclaanlbMBhaDdkwiiUal  (MasatiM,  ao  tbat 
tlia  dMd  person  Bgdafat,  U  sBOcaaan,  wipe  hla  area,  Ua  aom, 
and  bM  motitfa.'  '  I  bBTa  heard  ittreqaantlr  aaawtad  ttet  on 
rumiliHL  aliiiilal  iitiaiailtbiiuieii  illiiiianimalliitM  iiaaill»i  liwl 
a^ottia  <d  wMt»  which  bad  been  pr«*i«M)7  Ud  ia  the  dmd 

ttoBtbaipotviUifraakpleaiora.*  *  Tbajr  plaot  a  towtf  tai  the 
dead  BHn'a  Iwod,  and  aoota  ooimea  h  bla  poeke^  with  whfoh  ha 
bqra  a  plaea  te  UaMif  *•&  yoidar  wirii*'  'AAw  tita 
bwialaei^ioa  Uht  leww  the  daoaaMd  bito  tha  grm,  alo^ 
wUh  obtacti  wUab  won  T^^Wy  ireaauiad  br  fafit  and  w«a 
HwrhWr  dMT  ts  htaa  dBrfaw  Ua  WrtlBta.  ^  a^-  he  waa  tar 
tonda  n  Aoamatar.  tfaarlimriablr  p)a«ad  beAde  Um  an 
VBftilihed  bait*oe(iiiy<aOwn*<jyfiiiit.iMpla— »tootUa 
tondal);  U  ha  nas  a  cnniaatar,  or  aonta  otter  traieaman,  tttay 
BVB  Um  an  az^  a  cfaiNl,  a  ptaaa,  a  Oa,  ata.  Baatdea  tbaaa 
aiBca  ther  pot  mto  wnrj  dead  maa^  mva  bread,  aalt,  ana 
lor  an  omdeC  Boti^  bear  and  «bltB  in  a  boMK 
»e  with  totaaooo  and  thidar-boK,  or  a  MK-box  wlUi  amff' 
^  PPL 614  *1T.M1,6»*). 

SimiUr  euatoma  may  Mill  be  ibown  to  exist 
among  the  TeabMiie  laoM  <A  the  Resent  day. 
ahhoogh  tbey  have  to  a  lam  axtent  disappeared 
(q£.  E/Hogk, '  MytMogie '  m  Paul*!  QrwMu  d. 
gtrm,  Pka>  iiL  2S2). 

The  result  of  tbeee  inTeetigataons  li  that  even 
to-day,  onder  the  complete  domination  of  Christi- 
anity, ve  find  the  lemaiiia  of  a  enstom  which 
eta  oe  tnoed  baek,  17  nuana  of  exoarationi  and 
traditioiii^  to  the  epodi  -rnhm  people  generally 
began  to  bestow  eare  npon  the  disposiu  <rf  the 
dead.  Tlx.  the  Meolithio  Age ;  and  this  enstoin  eoa> 
ttsted  in  giving  to  the  deaa  man  gifts  of  meat  uid 
diink,  we^Miu,  household  fnmitnre  of  all  Idnds, 
onumart^  domestic  and  eren  aerrants 

•nd  ^mm.  In  faet»  in  the  time  of  the  Vikings, 
tbev  vnn  deposited  the  dead  man's  ship  alrag 
wiu  him  at  uie  burial  monnd.  as  Uie  well-lmown 
disporeries  of  Tone  and  Gokstad  show.  And 
among  those  Arfan  races  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
oldest  historical  teadition,  seem  to  be  no  longer 
acqnainted  with  the  eostom  of  gifts  to  the  dead, 
omnietakable  traces  pcnnt  to  its  existence  at  an 
eadier  date.  For  insUnce,  f[ifts  to  the  dead  appear 
to  be  unknown  to  r«<te  antiqnity,  batsoeh  facts  as 
the  following  must  be  taken  mto  aoooont.  Accord- 
ing to  a  fsmoos  hymn  of  tiie  Rigreda  (x.  18),  they 
give  the  dead  nrrior  oa  the  funeral-pyre  his  bow, 
and  then  take  it  out  of  hia  hands  again ;  or  they 
make  the  wife  lie  oa  the  funeral-pyre  beside  her 
husband,  and  afterwards  command  her  to  '  rise 
once  more  to  the  world  of  the  living.'  This  shows 
that  here  also  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  weapons 
and  wife  to  be  burnt  along  with  the  dead  man  (of. 
Oldanberg,  DU  Seligion  3h  Ftftto,  p.  S76}.  The 
aame  hoUa  good  ol  the  Homeric  Greeks.  With 
them  alao  the  aahea  of  the  dead  were  interred  gener- 
al^ without  gifts  to  the  dead  {  bnt  the  funeral 
earanooy  which  Achillea  prepaied  iot  his  friend 
I^rfndus  ( JZ.  zxiiL  IM  ft),  and  the  funeral-pyre  on 
wbieb  he  placed  pitchers  with  hooey  and  ou,  and 
at  which  he  dau^tered  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  dogs, 
and  twelve  noble  Trojans,  show  that  there  reaohea 
even  into  the  Homeric  epoch  the  memory  of  a  time 
when  pec^  hommred  the  dead  with  aaerifloes  and 
gifta. 

The  method  in  iriiidi  theae  gifts  wen  oflbred  to 
the  dead  man  varied.  Where  the  rite  <rf  burial 
was  i«enlent»  they  were  lowered  with  the  corpse 
into  the  giave ;  wline  enmation  was  enstomary, 
they  were  either  placed  beside  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
man  or  bomed  with  him  oo  tiie  foneral-mrre— 
iriiidlk  seems  to  be  the  later  oostom.  But  it  ii 
diffienlt  to  cany  tinongh  a  eharp  distinotiui  aa 
to  the  duraeter  of  tha  gifts  aeemiiw  aa  it  was 
a  ease  of  burial  m  of  cremation.  It  la  traa  that 


S.  Holier,  in  his  Nordi»eK$  AUevtumskunde,  has 
ventured  to  soggeet,  for  the  geographically  limited 
district  of  this  northern  wmd,  a  oomplete  history 
of  the  development  of  gifta  to  ue  dead  in  harmony 
with  the  development  he  assumes  to  have  takui 
I^aee  in  the  ideas  of  thepeople  of  this  region 
oooceming  a  future  Ufe.  Thus  (according  to  8. 
HtUler),  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Meolitnio  Age 
it  was  believed  that  the  dead  person  really  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  seclusion  of  the  tomb,  and  ao 
he  was  provided  in  great  abundance  with  weapmis 
and  implemmta,  with  vessels  containing  meat  and 
drink,  wiUi  amber  beads,  eto.  Then  came  the 
dose  of  the  Stone  Age  and  the  earliest  Bronze  Age, 
in  which  'the  earlier  belief  in  the  continuance 
of  the  Ufe  of  the  soul  appears  to  have  been  given 
BP  without  having  aoything  to  put  in  ita  luaea.' 
Toe  oonsequeQoa  was  that  importuioe  waa  no 
longer  attaohed  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the 
dead,  whuh  '  waa  oonflned  to  a  fixed  collection  of 
weapons  and  onusuMfi^f — one  might  say,  to  the 
things  belonging  to  the  daily  outfit'  Bnt  what 
waa  the  nae  of  these  then  I  And  does  it  not  aeon 
a  dmpler  aanmption  that  in  graves  like  theae 
we  have  to  do  mth  those  of  warriors,  who  had 
no  need  of  impIementsT  Finally,  we  are  told, 
oreinatii(m  came  in.  which  completely  freed  the 
soul  from  the  boay  and  earned  it  off  to  airy 
r^ions.  From  that  time,  according  to  8.  Mtiller, 
the  graves  otmtain  only  *V9ttf  wares,  auch  aa 
objeets  for  the  toilet^  uwlMr  ueees  of  fumitofe, 
or  dmple  artidea  of  dress.*  Bat  what  would  the 
aonl,  raeaaed  from  the  body,  want,  with  a 
rasOT  t  Thus,  however  interesting  it  ia  to  hear  the 

ainions  of  an  investigator  of  the  standing  of  8. 
dller,  it  is,  nevertheieas,  very  doubtful  whether 
hia  viewB  can  be  maintained  even  ao  far  aa  tiie 
nortbeni  partfud  eapeoiaUy  the  rest,  of  Enrope  la 
oonosmed.  What  meaning  are  we  to  put,  «.o.,  on 
tiie  fact  that,  in  the  famoua  cemetery  m  HaUstaUi 
626  graves  of  akdetons  lie  alongside  of  and  among 
466  wtvrm  of  ashes,  and  that  both  kinds  of  gravea 
exhunt  esaentially  the  same  Idnds  of  gifts  do* 
posited  t  weapons,  utensils,  omamenta,  olay  vessels, 
eto.  f  Or  how  are  we  to  jndge  the  net  that  the 
Buaslan  peasant  of  to-day  who  puts  a  handkerchief 
in  the  dead  man's  coffin  (see  above)  jB^ves  as  hU 
reaaon  the  grosdy  material  notion  (wBoh,  accord* 
ing  to  8.  MOlIer,  really  occurs  only  in  the  earlieat 
Neolithic  periods)  that  he  does  it  in  ordur  that  Uw 
dead  man  may  be  able  to  blow  bis  nose  I 

The  fundamental  idea  of  all  theae  nfta  to  the 
dead,  from  the  most  primitive  times  oown  to  the 
present  day,  must  always  have  been  dmply  the  wish 
to  give  the  dead  man  something  with  htm  thi^ 
migDb  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  nim  after  death. 
In  this  connexion  it  must  be  emphaUoally  obaerved 
thi^  m  dapotiting  thttt  thingt,  Ms  moumart  toere 
actwUtd  not  »o  much  bff  definite  eonomtiome  qf  the 
futur*  Itfe,  at  by  a  eugUm  inAmitea  from  their 
fathert.  This  much  we  may  aay,  that  at  different 
placei  and  at  diffarent  timea  the  nmdamental  Idea 
underwent  a  procesa  of  subUmation,  in  ao  f ar  aa 
the  gifts  to  the  dead,  once  serioody  meant,  showed 
a  teadenoy  to  change  into  symbols  of  love  and 
remembrance.  We  can  recognize  this  very  beauti- 
fully in  the  gravea  of  the  Athenian  borying-eroand 
already  mentioned  (eL  16^),  which  waa  in  nae 
from  pre>hiatorio  timea  down  to  tha  4th  oent.  B.a 
In  tiie  gravea  of  the  '  dipylon  epoch,*  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  contain  skemona  almost  exclusivdy, 
the  abtmdant  ^fts  (weapons,  pottery  of  all  kinda, 
pots  with  meat  and  drink,  and  fmnes  nom  bull-offer- 
ings) deposited  in  the  graves  were  doubtleaa  meant 
aerioualy,  and  intended  fm  the  actual  nae  of  the 


dead  man.  It  ia  quite  differmt  with  the  later 
gravea—erematim  aa  wdl  aa  burial  gravea— be- 
tween whidi  no  dlatinotifla  can  be  mads  nere  in  this 
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respeet.  The  men  generall  j  get  nothing  more  than 
a  few  worthlesfl  reaaeU.  But  beaide  the  women 
ue  laid  th^  omamente,  bedde  the  children  their 
ton  (of.  Brflokner-Pernioe,  op.  eit.  p.  189  f.). 

We  have  laid  that  we  mnss  r^anl  as  the  hmda- 
ment&l  idea  of  all  gifts  to  the  deitd  the  wish  of  the 
surviving  relatives  to  provide  for  the  dead  man  in  a 
fnbore  me,  whatever  Uiot  might  imagine  it  to  be. 
We  cannot  here  enter  rally  into  the  mnch-dis- 
pnted  qaestion  as  to  whether  this  wish  was  called 
forth  1^  fear  <rf  or  love  i&r  the  dead  man.  It  may 
be  tiiat  there  tm  a  time  iriwD  fear  of  the  sool  of 
the  dead,  and  tiie  Intuition  ot  keeping  it  secnrely 
in  the  f[imve  by  mesns  of  these  gifts,  were  the  only 
ideas  in  view.  On  the  other  baad,  we_  must 
imagine  the  famUy  ties  ao  well  knit,  even  in  the 
times  of  the  earlv  Aryans,  that  they  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  lacking  a  feeling  of  love  (however 
mda  tiM  manner  of  expwring  it),  which  wu 
natnrall  J  eKtended  also  £6  the  aead.  So  we  can 
only  say  that  a  feeling  of  timid  reverence  for  the 
dead,  oz  fear  minted  with  love,  was  tiie  foundation 
of  the  Aryan  worohip  of  tiie  drad ;  and  this  notion 
is  reflected  in  numerous  testimonies  (see  below). 
'  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  notice  briefly  another 
BU>tive  freaoianti J  sappoeed  to  nnderiie  tbese  sifts 
to  the  dma,  vis.  the  aosumptiMi  tiiat  mm  duTnot 
venture  to  depzive  the  dead  of  the  property  be- 
loi^ing  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  Qod  and  oi  justice. 
It  IS  all  the  more  neoessaxy  to  examine  tbu  view, 
because  it  beet  explains  a  number  ctf  facte  which 
it  is  otiierwise  impoesible  or  hard  to  understand. 
Thus,  in  the  flist  place,  the  idea  was  widely  current 
in  Teutonic  law  of  'the  portion  of  the  dead,'  *.«. 
*a  share  which  belcmgs  by  right  to  the  dead 
few  Ms  own  lega«^'  and  wtuch  H.  Bronner 
{Z.  der  Savignff-St^tung  fur  Beehttgeteh.  xix. 
Grermanistische  Abt  p.  107  £)  has  shown  '  origin- 
ally consisted  of  the  movables  which  were  bnmed 
or  buried  with  the  dead  man.'  If,  therefore, 
the  oldest  usage  affecting  the  rights  of  souls  was 
tiiat  tiie  dead  should  receive  his  entire  possessiona, 
the  farther  infnenoe  is  drawn  (cf .  Rohde,  Ptyehe  *, 
1 30  f.  footnote  3)  that  in  later  times  the  idea  must 
naturally  have  arisen  of  commuting  this  right 
by  means  of  a  small  symboUosl  gift.  Thus  is  to  be 
explained  the  coin,  the  obolut,  which  in  ■plasniftal 
antiquity  was  squeezed  between  the  teeth  of  the 
dead  man,  and  whieh  we  have  also  fireqnentlT  met 
with  among  the  lita-^vio  nwes  as  a  gift  to 
the  dead.  In  the  former  instance  it  appears  as 
'  Charon's  penay,' ».«.  as  payment  for  the  lerryman 
of  the  dead,  in  the  latter  (cf.  above,  p.  21*)  it  is 
transformed  into  money  to  buy  a  place  m  the  next 
workL  Generally,  at  the  transference  of  an  inherit- 
anoe,  vamBj  oanam  mwar  which  indicate  the 
notion  tiiat  goods  and  enatteb,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  God  andjustioe,  must  follow  the  owner  to 
the  grave.  In  White  Bussia  (S.*  p.  022}  when  the 
coffin  has  been  lifted  to  the  waggon  drawn  by  a 
hone,  the  relatives  take  leave  ofthe  dead  man 
kissing  his  forehead,  but  the  new  head  of  the  honse 
kissea  tlw  hoofi  of  the  foueral  hone^  aa  well  as 
those  <tf  the  other  horses,  and  smnetimes  those  of  all 
thecattie. 

•TlMdeMlmui,'wittM  KotiJumkU  (ggh  «ILp.niX  'ooold 
tab  ftDhtabeloogiiiMwltb  Urn  Into  tbs 
Inhftbitanti  of  HMOTto,  tha  n«w  bMd  o(  Bm  Immim,  m 
ttM  old  OD«  dim,  torn  to  ttM  taouM,  to  tfat  boUcUiin  oonnaotwl 
wHh  the  booM,  to  tbstrnM,  sad  toUiedomMtlcamim«k,  uKl  teOi 
ttum  ot  tti«  dMth  «C  thdr  tonMr  niMter,  and  of  tha  antnuioo 
into  powar  of  tlia  saw  oos,  with  Om  woida:  "Toor  twnar 
nwatar  li  dead:  Ism  BOW  ToarnewlonL'"  Hm  aama  thins  it 
■taM  hj  Gail  Osppolkr.  &H|p  miUifi  LMuwtnMcai  nnwiw), 
^idMoAnwvM  aw  dam  Krrtm  SWIiwAwn,  Haldalberr.  19M, 
p.  as :  '  Hina  tt  waa  a  pagan  onatom,'  tha  aoooont  ooDoludaa- 

Similar  cu8t<mu  are  also  reported  from  <3ermany. 
In  Btichelbach,  near  Marbu:^,  when  the  head  of 
the  honae  dies,  the  new  master  goes  to  the  cattle  in 
the  stable  and  to  the  bee-houses,  and  announces 


the  *  LKd  *  and  his  taldnjg  over  of  the  charge  with  the 
words  1  'The  master  is  dead ;  I  am  tiie  master ' 
(in  letters  of  B.  Heldmann).  Heaaler  {Eestuehe 
Landes'  vml  VoUcOtinde,  iL  [Marburg,  19041  p.  IflS) 
tells  of  a  Titni]ft.r  nndertaldng  of  command  cm  the 
part  <kE  the  mio  tress. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  writer  does  not  believe 
that  the  custom  of  gifts  to  the  dead  is  made  alto- 

Cer  dear  bv  the  series  of  ideas  described  above, 
Bver  old  tney  may  be.  In  order  to  show  tiiis, 
he  will  in  dosing  this  section  refer  to  one  more 
point  inm  which  it  will  ai^wai  that  im  Aryan 
B(dl,  evMi  in  pre-historio  times,  people  had  not  only 
thoug^it  about  providing  the  dead  man  with  such 
things  as  had  twen,  or  mi^t  have  been,  his  pro- 
perty doting  his  life—his  axe,  his  sword,  his  ap- 
panu,  etc— oat  made  provision  beyond  this  for 
nia  wdl- being  in  the  world  to  come.  Ff»r 
our  purpose,  we  may  start  from  the  enstom, 
id  on  above,  of  giving  the  dead  man 
his  wi&,  or,  if  he  had  aevetal  wives,  «w  of  them, 
as  a  compuiion  in  the  grave  m  on  the  fmunJ- 
pyre. 

Aocxtrdlnf  to  tba  arldanoa  In  Eoropa  ocdiaotod  by  V.  Baba 
(SwtiwrvjbmMfi  und  HmutUn  p.  SSfi)  and  H.  Zlnunsr  {Atttn- 
diKAM  £rt<m,  p.  S8SX  tb*  mom  thlw  la  olcarlr  damoMtnUa 
amMw  ScgrtUana,  TbiMiana,  LBhnamana,  Slan,  and  Taotoua, 
and  ondonbtadlv  goaa  book  to  prindtlra  Aiyan  timaa.  FV>r 
India,  It  oannot  m  prorod  from  Tedio  antiqol^.  Nanrtbelcaa, 
IndoKwWa  do  not  doabt  that,  wbon  tbo  tarnisg  d  widowa 
makas Iti  mpaawaoa,  from  aboot  the  Uh  oenL  kc,  wa  hava 
to  do  not  wnh  an  tnnoratloo,  but  wlUi  tba  nriral  ot  a  yvrj 
old  ooatom  pnaerrad  looaUj  oran  In  Tadlo  timaa  (cf .  B.  Oarba, 
Bmtr^ig*  ntr  tadiaalUn  KvUmnoAiOiU,  BwUn,  lOOS,  p.  141  fl., 
•  Wltwannrbnmimw ' ;  Sialajr,  B^ert  CtMnf  ^  India,  UOIX 

All  these  testimonies  are  concerned  with  prp- 
virion  for  the  married  dead.  What  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  single  man?  The  present  writer 
has  tried  to  answer  tiiia  question  in  a  littie  mono- 
graph on  Totenhochxeit  (Jena,  1904).  In  this  he 
starts  from  the  onstom,  atteated  in  Attica,  of 
jdaoing  on  the  grave  of  those  who  died  nnmsnied 
a  Xovrpo^dpot,  >.«.  a  certain  kind  of  water-pitcher, 
which  at  the  same  time  played  an  im|»ortant  part 
in  marriage-cerononies,  as  the  water  mtended  for 
the  bridaTbatii  of  the  young  couple  was  brought 
in  it.  It  is  only  by  comparing  the  Greek  customs 
wit^  those  of  other  Aryan  ^ples  that  we  can 
disoover  th«  mftniiiiijc  ol  this  custom.  We  tiwn 
find  tiiat  the  jdadng  of  the  bridal  Xovrpo^teot 
on  the  grave  of  unmartied  people  represents  the 
symbolical  preservation  of  a  custom  which  is  still 
very  wide-spread  among  the  Slavonic  raoe^  in 
terms  of  which  a  ceremonial  imitation-manuge 
was  celebrated  at  the  graves  of  unmarried  men  and 
miudens,  dnrins  yiimb  a  bride  or  a  Isidegroom 
was  th«re  and  uion  assigned  to  the  dead  peiwm.* 
The  third  and  last  stage  of  the  custom  under  dis- 
cuasiim  is  preeented  to  us  in  the  aooonnts  of  tiie 
Arabs  regarding  the  t^deet  Slavonic  and  Rnsrian 
conditions  of  lue.  According  to  them,  not  only, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  was  tlie  wife  of  the  dead 
married  man  given  to  him  as  a  emnpaniaai  in 
death,  but  the  aingU  man  too  was,  after  Mi  death, 
nuuried  tn  regular  ftuhim  to  a  young  giri,  who 
also  was  therefore  doomed  to  die  (cf.  Mas'tlcU,  Xst 
Prairiet  ePor,  ed.  Barlner  de  Mcynard,  Paris,  1861- 
1866,  iL  p.  9,  n.  7).  One  of  these  '  death-weddings ' 
is  described  in  detul  fay  the  Arab  Ibn  Fcaslan 
(text  and  translation  ed.  (X  E.  Fxtthn.  St. 
jPetersburg,  1823).  But  it  follows  from  isoMted 
traces  thaft  the  custom  of  the  wife  dying  along  witii 
her  husband  wss  prevalent  also  in  Greece  m 
historic  times  (cf.  Pausaniaa,  iL  21.  7),  and  in  the 
story  of  the  Trojan  maiden  Polyxene,  sacrificed  at 
the  grave  of  Achilles,  there  exists  also  on  claasical 
soil  a  case  of  the  barbarian  custom  of  'death- 

■  Ifamfilnr  of  thla  ooatom  ara  found  ala»  ta  Oerasar;  tot 
In  Beaae  tba  otrfBna  of  ringia  man  who  hart  diad  moat  ht 
aooompanlad  by  '  wreatbad  gbrla,' wlio  moal  waar  Booning  lor 
tour  atoi  (d.  Haadar,  tg).  aft.). 
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■azriaga^*  If  Uioae  lUtoiiMnta  (for  a.  foUw  ao- 
eoont  of  iriiMdi  nfannea  may  oe  atade  to  the 
booklet  BMatiflnad  abore)  an  liglit,*  we  tn  an- 
doabtedljr  eooeenwd  with  a  caae  in  idiidi  the 
fanfltal  gifts  cannot  agnify  makins  the  dead  take 
with  him  j/myaity  poemnd  beracah  hat  wen 
deaify  due  to  a  oonoam  on  the  part  of  the  anr* 
TiroTs  fnt  the  fbrtiinea  of  the  deoMsed  in  the  next 
world.  Thia  eonoem  waa  baaed  on  the  ooorietion, 
firm^  Tooted  in  (HriniitiTe  Azyan  tunes,  that  mar- 
TnmfiB  ia  an  abatdote  neaeM^  and  bachdoAood  a 
lotiaible  oonditioB  (of.  tiw  pnaent  antiMr"!  boolc, 

1904,  p.  9S1L).i 

3.  AwmHona  paid  to  tha  dead  aftar  ^  fhoanl 
rites  (Anceitor-wotahip).— After  the  dead  bodr 
had  been  «oaaigned  to  the  grsTe  or  the  funeral- 
pyre,  in  the  way  deecribed  above,  the  peraon  re* 
laaiaeH  in  ooonexicm  with  hi*  reUttrea  oy  meana 
of  a  ligidlj  appointed  eerriee  ot  the  dead. 
Svrriralsof  this  eerriee  are  to  be  met  with  more 
or  le«  diatznetly  among  all  Aryan  raeea.  They 
eaa,  howerer,  now  be  studied  in  detail  and  aa  a 
whc^  onlr  in  two  branehes  of  the  Aryan  lingnistie 
gro^  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  time 
and  place,  the  Indiana  and  the  Uta-Slan.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  we  most  refer  to  the  woiks  of 
Sejn  and  KotljareTildj,  already  quoted  tpp.  17%  19). 
80  fax  as  tlie  Ttuiima  an  otmcemed,  thur  an- 
eestors  were  worshipped  by  two  kinds  of  jeligioos 
eerenumiea,  the  PrngapUrya^Ha  and  the  SritddAa. 
The  first  of  these  ia  a  saenfioa  in  which  balls  of 
rice  ipm^a)  are  oSKred  oaiy  to  *the  fathers*  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  new 
moon  sacrifice  takea  ^aee.  Hie  SriddMot  how- 
flfer»  Le.  'that which {aoflteadfnm a Mnaa«ftnit 
(MkUI4,  via.  in  the  BrihmanaV  ia  a  eelebntion 
m  whkdi  the  ancesttns  are  honoured  with  w^er, 
cakes,  ointment,  clothes,  and  again  with  water, 
—but  in  additiixL,  in  order  to  please  one  or  more  of 
the  departed,  tlvB  worshif^Mr  iffovidea  food  fat 
Br4hmans.  For  the  former  oeremony  ocHnpare 
O.  Dooner,  Dot  PirufapitryaiHa  oder  Mam»«g^»r 
wmt  Kl69tm,  Beiiin.  1870,  and.  for  the  la(Ear, 
eipMoalbr  W.  Caland,  VUr  Tot^nMnAnmff  M 
ewweit  der  mdoaermanitehan  Volker,  Amsterdam. 
1888.  and  AUiM&teher  Ahneneult,  L^en,  18«3  (d 
alao  the  same  anther's  '  Die  altindiaohen  Todttm. 
nnd  Beetattnngsgebrtiuche '  in  yerAamUtingtn  d€r 
KommiUjkB  Akademia  wm  Wettmtaekappm. 
Amsterdam,  1896).  Although  the  fondameutai 
featarea  of  this  cdd  Indian  ancestor-wonhip 
most  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Vedio 
period,  stall  <me  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  ita 
lonna  in  meet  of  the  sources  show  that  the 
ruling  priesthood  exerted  a  stnHig  influence  on 
theaa,  mid  to  a  large  extant  teaamnmed  them. 
Fortonately,  too,  in  India  itself  there  is  no  lack  of 
stateDoentM,  aa.  in  the  Oj-kyatutra  of  (Sobhila, 
ftanUng  to  an  essentially  lower  stage  of  ancestor- 
wocahip,  features  of  which  recur  with  surprising 
eractuess  in  the  Litu-Slario  ceremonial.  We 
can  almost  say  that  the  Tcil  which  Christiani^ 
haa  drawn  across  this  ancient  layer  of  religious 
wofship  is  more  transparent  than  the  one  which 
Brahmanism  has  B^«ad  over  it.  In  any  case, 
it  will  be  advisable  in  the  re-otmstruotiim  of  the 
«Ad  Aryan  cult  of  the  dead,  to  which  we  now 

*Smnl  oUmUou  to  tfooNTlm  nM  1?^ FkU  Stewal  to 
ttM  WotilmuAift  fOr  Uam.  fkO.,  UQ6,  No.  18,  ud  F. 
EMtfnauiD  ts  Um  XMta^njt  /Or  dmtidb  PUMagU,  IMT, 
voL  L,  b*T«  bMo  unrerad  trf  ttt*  pnMot  writor  tn  fate 

aatm  1.  and  U.  (J«m,  IB07X  P.  SSft.  nolo  S,  p.  SSt. 

t  Tor  naoffilM  of  nutrmm  of  Um  imns  to  tba  daad  tn 
motes  iBdK  M  HoboD,  Manmal  nf  JfodMra  DitMat,  IL 
40;  Logan,  Jfuwsf  ^  Uu  MaMar  S>iMtTiat,  L.  128  ;  Fniwl>, 
BiftH  M  CnuuM  ^  Jfodru,  1901,  L  S&  li  wm  uoUoed  alM 
MMorawlUan  bj  Uwoo  Polo  Qrt  «d.  L  SH,  od.  Toloi  who 
cbw  otte  anmplM;  iss  slio  i.  J.  M.  d*  Onol,  BtSafam 


nam.  to  take  aa  oar  starting-point  tiis  lita* 
Slavic  and  not  the  Indian  otwditioas.  Here 
we  shall  deal  with  (a)  the  designation  and  the 
manner  of  eimcdring  of  the  worshipped  an- 
oeston,  (6)  the  times,  (e)  the  plsees,  (if)  Oa  rtfeoal 
of  the  wonhip  <rf  the  dsad,  (<)  the  general  signiA- 
cance.  for  tlie  hist<ny  of  cwtare,  d  the  woraup  of 
the  dead  in  early  times. 

(a)  DnOHATION  AMD  KAIRmt  OT  OCMOBTSXa 
09  THK  WOEsaiPPEO  ASCKBKOB  (ADlOBaiOIt  HITO 

THUS  VT7MBEB).— The  White  Bussian  peasants 
designate  those  to  whom  worship  of  the  dead  is 
oflbred  as  d^f<u^/  (Rues.  didi\  '  grandfather,' 
while  Uie  Great  Bnaeiaaa  nae  the  term  ndittlt, 
lit.  'parents.'  BoUi  expreenons,  bat  espedslly 
the  Busrian  rodUtU^  rodtUli,  have  now  assumed 
such  a  general  meaning  that  they  can  be  applied  to 
any  deceased  person,  even  to  children  of  both  sexes 
(ef.  8.1  p.  501,  footnote)).  The  Gr.  YONif  and  the 
Lat.  mtmiIm  (ef.  parnUaliOf  pctrmUatio)  ooRS- 
■pcmd  to  the  Great  Rnsrian  expressiwi,  while  the 
technical  designation  of  the  worshipped  aacestoia 
in  Sanskrit,  ^nu,  literally  means  '  fathezs.'  A 
stiU  farther  stage  m  the  npward  direction  than 
the  White  Bussiaa  dmady  is  represented  by  tha 
Gr.  Tpunmirtfittt  *  great-grandfathcia.'  These  am 
the  ancestors  to  wh<mi  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  at 
theoelebratioB  of  a  marriage,  pray  for  the  Messing 
of  ehildzen  (of.  E.  Rohde,  FtyeJu\  L  M7).  Thus 
wa  get  the  dedgnstions  'fathers'  ('parents'), 
*  grandfathos  *  and  '  great-grandfatheiaj  and  it  ia 
not  a  matter  of  chance  that  in  the  Indian  ritual 
the  offining  of  cakes  and  water  ia  dedicated  to 
these  three  : 

•To  thrw  (MOMtota)  Is  tba  wtkat  oCMod,  to  tfana  Is 
tha  vMe  flvae.  the  faortb  Mm.  tba  dMomdast)  «An  li 
ttaaa;  thaUth  baa  nothlns  to  dawlthtl* 
tba  aaoM        tbk  'thrailold  olrcto  of 


(Maan,  tx.  ISS).  In 


imia  wnidmttm  aaat  tt  aroMoi,  mw(u§  tt  aroaifai  aawwiliMW 
WMfoc  appMari  dlnrnt  (cL  A.  Eaail,       BtmaM  M  4m 

Ottorim,p.«X 

These  anoeetors  are  everywhere  conaidered  as 
real  and  powerful  beings,  watching  especially  over 
the  welfare  of  the  uunily,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  designations  applied  to  them,  such  as 
9nl  nrfifiK,  Ihpannt**,  Dwi  mamai.  White  Ruis. 
nijaty  d^jady^  'the  saored  grandfathers,'  etc.  as 
well  aa  from  the  wording  01^  the  prayers  which  are 
addreesed  to  them.  The  follow&g,  «.ff..  is  a  very 
characteristic  report  with  regard  to  V^iite  Boaaia 
p.  693) : 

*  On  wnrj  powlbte  oocailcn  Mm  jiiMwt  mawmm  Ui  ww 
riifailDl  raoMmlmBoa  of  Ma  "afaamthwa.*  Hadoea  10  bUa 
daHjr  pnyar,  bi  ooaTmattoDlB  tba  tuaUr  aad  in  ooatpanr, 
aa  wau  aa  on  tba  diSoraak  tMtlva  ooeaitona.  ISiwra  ara,  too. 
ml^^  oonakUtatlona  wtalob  ooaiytA  Um  to  rasard  this  aa 
Ua  dntjr-  Ha  le  paraoadad  tbat  all  good  lortana  in  tba  fans 
and  in  Ufa  waa  produoMl  bjr  tba  oontlntiotu  axafttena  of  Us 
uoaatota,  and  la  auaUinad  bj  maana  of  tbair  bliwlnga  and 
tbair  pcajata  to  tba  StraranM  Bilac  (tba  lattv  ti  a  nwdwa 
Idaa).  U  waa  tbar  wbo  taOd  out  tbt  pna«it  aattlMnnit  and 
•raotod  tha  boUdlnca  wtaloh  nntil  now  hava  raooalnad  Intact. 
Thwa  tba  fraadfatbar  due  a  oanal,  tbar*  bo  broka  np  tba  land 
and  mada  tba  Balda  kraola.  Iba  mndaoo  apUta  wood  witb 
Iba  nandtfctbar'a  axa^  tba  franddausbtar  raapo  witb  bar 
frandiDaotbar'a  aloUa.  In  tba  dowrr  of  tba  daofbtar  thM« 
ara  tha  "aarabto,"  tba  DooUaoa,  and  aTon  tba  woodan  abooa 
of  tba  (raodmotbar;  tba  qiiittod  Uaok  boraa  la  daaoandad 
from  tba  irandfotbar^  mar*.  In  a  word,  Juat  aa  tbaaa  lndl> 
ridoftl  obleota  naak  of  tba  uweatora,  ao  tba  witola  oonatmo. 
tkn  of  IBa,  wUoh  haa  ohftDfed  UtUe  slDoe  their  tima,  calls 
tham  daUy  and  aran  hourly  to  renMmbratioa.' 

It  is  to  them,  therefore,  that  the  peasant  tuma 
in  all  the  necessities  of  daily  life.  Thus  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  prayer  used  in  India  at  the  Pt^^ 

Booonr,  Pttaraa,  tor  roar  oomfort,  hoDoor  tat  yaai  Svlnf 


wp,  boDonr  for  your  living  power,  honour  lor  your  nntlai 
honour  loa  your  life,  honour  for  your  Ttfroor,  3v4M  to  yoo, 
honour  to  700,  Pitara*,  honour;  tbie  (rii.  watar)  !•  yottra, 
PltaiBS.  tUs  la  oar  and  jvu  Ula-brlngiaf  alnnaot :  maj  wa 
irtw  ars  lam  ba  qidtfaaad.'  Ihwaupoa  tba  hnafaand  give* 
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tiM  phyfa,  whiob  to  In  tfas  middk,  to  hla  wife  to  mX,  wtth 
ttw  words:  'Oin  me  s  mala  <)liild,y*  PttMM,'wbito  tlwwU* 
npiia*,  'loMrt  trait  In  dm,  jt  Fttinw,  •  lottM-wmttwd  hof, 
tbkt  b*  lOMj  tw  nnlnJamL* 

In  aooordano«  viUi  this  aignifioaUon  of  the  help 
ot  Uie  aDoeettva  in  prodncmK  children,  we  can 
nndentand  whj  the  Attic  maXdeii,  before  her  de- 
parture from  her  parents'  home  on  the  oooadon 
of  her  marriage,  was  bo  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Bonis  of  her  ancestors  (cf.  E.  Samter.  Familien- 
foiU  d&r  OristAm  wul  BUmer,  Berlin,  1901,  p.  96). 

Frequently  these  spirits  ot  ancestors  are  desig- 
nated as  tha  'good'  and  'helpful,'  especially  in  the 
LaU  ffldfiM:  Old  Lat.  mAnvt,  'good.*  Thu  may, 
however,  have  been  intended  more  in  a  enphem- 
istio  sense,  in  the  same  way  as,  t.g.,  the  avenging 
Cmddeasea  are  called  the  'Eomenmes,'  in  order 
wat  th^y  might  be  good  and  graciotiii  tot,  in 
general,  the  souls  of  ancestors  are  xogardad  as 
Tery  stem  and  easily  roused  to  anger. 

Hm  ItibftbUknts  of  White  Bcmk  sn  flUsd  with  AtuA  (S.! 
9.  K8)  'iMt  St  tbt  oommmaorftttoo  laittnl  unr  uiitifci  iboQld 
MBMdi.  Ilwa,  to  ipaftk  Id  tbs  taafiMgs  Of  Bw pMNsato,  tiM 
iMwe  woold  IM  BO  laut.  It  WD^mau  thrt  S^Ttfd  not 
iwpeot  tb*  wmaarj  «(  the  psnoa  In  vrtioM  bonoor  Uie  leMt 
WH  InstttntKL  As  a  pnofahmwit  lor  dUrwixct  to  ttw  dafcd 
than  would  loDow  at  floos  kmOr  ffinord/dMtb  vt  cattle, 
Ulon  of  or«w:  in  dufl  nwantikniaMKl  him  would  fiUl  opon 
tbaUTli«.* 

Woe  betide  those  who  do  not  really  slaughter 
the  cattle  they  have  appointed  for  the  commemora- 
tion feast,  or  who  do  not  fizst  taste  the  food  which 
ia  served.  In  all  theee  ways  can  the  wrath  of  the 
wwdupped  ancestors  be  only  too  easily  roused. 
The  aame  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  India :  *  Do  ns 
DO  harm,  ye  fathers,  if  in  accordance  with  the  way 
d  mankind  we  have  oommitted  any  fault  against 

Sa'  {J^gvtda,  X.  xv.  0) ;  and  in  the  SrAddKa^  too, 
e  offiarer,  immediately  after  the  offering  of  the 
eakes,  pronounces  the  words:  'May  the  fitthers 
not  be  hard'  (see  farther  in  Galano,  AhameuUt 
p.  176  fil).  It  was  exactly  the  same  thing  tiiat  was 
meant  in  Greece  hj  the  saying,  that  the  ihwei  (*  the 
ainrits  of  the  dead  *)  were  Swiprvm  ( jirone  to 
anger')  and  xo^ol  r«>?»  ^/mXdjloun  (of.  E.  Rohde, 
\Ptyche\  L  240).  In  Italy,  however,  according  to 
Fettns  (p.  SS7),  they  hung  up  to  the  Lares*  at  the 
Oompikuia  doUs  resMBbung  human  beingi^  «f 
vMb  parctmtt  pi^  tt  timiUaeria  eenttniL 

The  dead  man  does  not,  immediately  after  Us 
death  and  without  mote  ado,  join  the  number  of 
theee  ancestors  who  are  worshipped  with  such 
anxious  dread ;  on  the  oontrary,  fixed  ceremonies 
are  neceasary  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  tha 
anoeston  who  are  worshipped  as  divine. 

In  Wbtto  BoMla  p.  ut\  sftw  tts  BaoaraKS  tef*  f 
tamed  tremthsboirlnHronDd,  'oiieol  Um  oU  woaMnlik« 
n  tieoe  of  t«sd.  tonu  towards  the  door,  sad,  llzhiB  •  ocvper 

m  dtad  wtm  1m»  a»  gmuni  hit  ^  ktr  a^parUi  nkObtt 


tt  Is  a  wtde^wsd  Idss  ttkt  tor  40  dejs  after  Ue  deeth  Hm 
deneesid  bes  bo  reit  In  Ua  gnre,  bat  'vWte  Us  own  boive 
ss  waO  es  flHse  of  stveofera,  aod  b  abto  to  InflM  alt  kinds  of 
I  OB  Ibooe  amooc  the  tMng  with  wbam  be  stood  In 
relsMans  dnringhU  Ilia;  and,  in  teot,  be  ou>  do  ttik 
aU  the  nor* oadir  aeUie  lattw andniTed  ^  ttie poww to 
tabs  THifeaaoe  on  tbair  advanair,  Awe  b^  owliv  to  Ms 
la  faiTirible  or  oonws  lorwsid  b  Hw  lorm  ot 
»!*— which  girw  him  ample  aqope  to  Inttatall 
soita«(lnJiuvonUi«oeniIes'^i&^).  'The paasanto alao 
baUars  that  tor  aizw«^tbaoonl  of  ttw  dead.  oreirM  bows 
aad  generallr  by  olyfat,  IBas  Into  the  peMaoCi  hnt  and  drinka 


*IidaM<iKim.  ring.  Ida,  (en.  KMiJ  an  oadooL  „. 
fltst,  aplrlta  of  the  oead,  aa  ia  prored  the  oertain 
oonnexloD  of  the  word  wtth  larva  from  MitM,  and  with' the 
taattval  ot  the  daad,  LOntUaUa.  The  obaiifa  from  d  to  d  mnat 
beoonaldered  ezaothrttieaaaMaelntfMr.-  d«yo,  omMflW.-  Am, 
fdMa.fAUri,»Ar»:tUUm,m.  Wimowa,  In  SoadbeW 
Zexioon  der  orfaeA.  imd  rOnt.  JfyttabtfO,  art.  *Ures'(oL  alao 
BMffton  vnd  KvOvt  dar  Bdmar,  p.  l4Sff..Mid  ARW^U), 
mm  to  reoorniaa  thia  connexion,  aad  ponsegoantty  oonws  to  a 
blaa  oonoepooD  ot  the  Larae  aa  'splrlta  ot  the  llalda'  Hm 
ooireat  view  ia  fivmi  br  Saaator,  JbsttftonftiCa. 
also  Waldih  Xat  aivsMLirMvtasft,  art*,  •iar^ 


■saT'Larra.' 


water  from  a  raaeaL  which  1«  ast  oat  (or  (ha  porpose  and 

tilled  to  overflowing '  (B.1  pb  6S»X 

A  corresponding  idea  is  prevalent  in  India, 
namely,  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  does  not 
enter  at  onoe  into  the  world  of  the  Pitaraa,  but 
rather  wanders  to  and  fro  aa  a  'spirit'  or  'ghost' 
(Skr.  prvto,  lit.  'the  departed').  The  spirits  have 
^Bo  tne  inclination  to  return  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  relatives,  where  in  the  same  way  *  food  wi^ 
a  jug  of  water '  must  be  given  to  them.  In  or^ 
to  deliver  the  departed  from  this  oonditicoi  and  to 
adopt  them  among  the  Pitaras,  deflnito  ceremonies 
were  neoeesaiy,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  Sapi^ufikaraifa  ( '  Sapi^^making '),  which  took 
place  usually  on  the  day  after  the  first  anniveraaiy 
of  the  death,  but  often  earlier  (for  partioolars,  see 
Calaad,  ToUnvtnArvngt  p.  22111,  and  Oldenbe^ 
Die  JSeliffion  dee  Veda,  p.  WMf.).  See  Abcbstob* 
WOBSBIP  (Indian). 

We  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards  ( 30  and  4)  of 
the  places  where  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  in  the 
earliest  tames  were  supposed  to  live,  and  of  the  later 
transformation  of  the  views  on  this  subject.  We 
have  still  to  mentiim  here  that  these  qtirits  of 
ancestors  dunr  a  tendanor  In  difEsrent  territories, 
usually  in  eonnexiott  with  the  enltof  the  hearth-flr^ 
which  came  mcnre  and  more  to  the  fnmt  (cL  below, 
IL  X),  to  devdop  into  tatdazy  house  dmtiea,  loeal* 
ixed  m  the  home. 

The  eama  la  tnie  ot  theGr.  iT>A*MfM'(Bohde^L  t»X  of 
the  I^d<p«fKU«(*  those  witbia,' of.  jmhOm,  MiM«rari*},  and 
larfamiUaru,  ot  tha  Oerm. '  k<d>old '  (■faite-waUa, '  the  one  who 
rulea  the  honse';  of.  Old  Nor.  tejt,  'but,'  A.8.  oo/d,  'room,' 
U.H.O.  koba,  'aliMilwTal'aOr.-vttim, ' naaergronnd dwelUaa* ; 
A.8.  e4<Mdt^  wtftooa*, 'patiatM,  lamOt  of  Boaa.  dOM^ 
ooe  In  the  hooaeO ;  sod  ot  manj  rfmllar  names. 

In  this  connexion  the  worship  of  the  hctM'fnake, 
found  among  several  of  the  A^an  peoples,  can  be 
explained,  nothing  is  more  ffequent  in  Greece 
than  to  imagine  the  soul  irf  the  deoeaaed  in  the 
fMm  of  a  snake  ((^  R(riide,  P*j/ehe*j  L  peutim, 
and  artt  on  Soul  and  Spirit),  which  seemed 
especislly  suitable  for  this  on  account  of  ita  winding 
motdons,  partly  on  the  sorfaoe  of  the  earth  and 
partly  underneath  it.  Based  upon  this  idea,  a 
sbmigly  marked  domestic  snake-worship  has  beoi 
developed  among  the  Lithuanians,  ngaxoing  which 
Meneeins  (sae  above)  givea  the  most  detailed 
account; 

'Fmteraa  litoanl  at  auoafttB  In  domiboa  anb  tomaoa,  vel 
In  angolo  npoivU,  abt  menm  atat,  aorpentea  torant,  qaoe 
numiua  inatar  ot^ontaa,  oerto  aoni  tompore  predbiu  aacrlllaall 
orooant  ad  mmnni  HI  rero  exauntea,  per  mmtdntn  linteohim 
oonaoendunt,  et  aapra  manaam  aaatdent :  uU  poatqnam  atogola 
lunula  delilMrant,  roraoa  diaoedont,  aequo  abdunf  in  oavemla. 
Serpentttma  digriaala.  homlnea  Inti  lermla  UU  pnegaatate 
oomedont  ao  apeiant  IQo  anno  omnia  proapare  aQif  eraotoim. 
(^lodal  ad  preoaa  aacriflooll  non  exieraiw  aerpentaa,  ant  feronte 
Boper  meaaam  poalta  aon  dallbaTerlntjtam  orednnt  sa  anno 
Ulo  aubitaroa  magnsm  oalamltatem.*  Ot  alao  T^aWni.  da  DUi 
Samagitantni,  p.  ill  'Natrinnt etiam qnaat  deoe  penatee  nigii 
ooloria,  obeaoa  at  qoadrapedes  oooedam  aaeveniea,  Qiooltoo 
rtJth.  gfVfUi, "  eerpenfOTooatos and  Awaa  ttlrtqetBCiaaar. 
Solmaen,  Ommaman,  p.  91:  'Serpentea  oolebaat:  patar 
famlliaa  anmn  qulaque  in  angnlo  domoa  oarpantaai  bswnt,  onl 
dtxui  dadit  ot  iodt  In  tooo  fauMotL' 

At  the  same  stage  as  the  Lithuanian  snake- 
worship  stands  among  the  ancimt  Romans  (cf. 
Wiasowa*  Sdigitm  undKuUut,  p.  1S6),  the  worship 
of  tiia  houae-nalM,  which  is  oonsecrated  to  the 
geniiia  of  the  house,  and  which  hy  its  sudden 
appeaitnoe  forMeUa  Uie  ooming  destiny  of  the 
house,  liis  genius  itself,  lit.  'the  generator* 
{gigno),  can  originally  have  been  none  other  than 
uia  ancestral  head  of  the  family,  who  then  came 
to  be  reganM  m  ita  tutelary  spirit,  under  whose 
protection  stands,  as  we  might  naturally  expect 
trom  these  family  gods,  especially  the  Uctut  gmi- 
eUit,  the  marriage-bed,  the  place  of  the  generation 
of  children.  As  the  paterfamilitu  in  Rome 
was  considered  the  representative  of  the  whole 
family  and  possessor  of  the  family  estate,  it  was 
natural  that  this  genius  should  become  sjHritual- 
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ised  into  Oa  totduy  ■porit  of  Uia  muAat  <rf  the 

lb)  THK  TUXS  or  THS  WOBSHIP  OP  THK  DUD. 
— ^Aput  from  the  hmeraJ  feaat  already  meatioaed 
(p>  20^),  whioh  followed  imntediately  after  tha 
QHipoeal  of  the  oorpee,  the  feaata  in  oommemo- 
lafaan  of  tiia  dead  in  White  Buna  may  be  dirided 
into  two  main  elaetw,  special  and  gemrtU : 

■lha  faraer  u*  otkhmtad  ta  tb*  dnU  at  Um  tunDr  wd 
■MrnlMhn,  tor  Mcb  tatdlrfafaMd  who  bM  died  tn  Um  ooom 
fl(tl»7<Mr,aad(bQ't»k*niM*  atitatod  IntvTKta,  tboucta  bo« 
en  ttM  MOM  dk|M  or  in  tfaa  mim  nnwrthi,  bat  oo  Um  M, 
•a,  ath.  SOtti,  Mid  Mth  dan  nckonfa*  fntn  Uw  du  o<  ttM 
ban»L  dnitaic  a  pwkid  of  lAx  nraUw,  and  p— thir*- 
ftOBT  in  ttM  eonna  al  tfaa  jraar  tffl  tbe  date  of  tba  death 
(aadaaiWiia,  "aniwwMT").  Ihaai  cnm— mof ■Hon  laaato  tata 
fiaoa  vttboot  tba  cB-omratioa  or  IiIimJih  of  (to  Cboroh. 
nar  ara  a  rallo  o<  pAnltiva,  pr»<faWlaa  ooatoim.  Tba 
taooad  ciM,  or  tba  ganant  oom— wrattoa  iMtlTala,  ara  haM 
bf  an  OB  tlia  aama  dajra,  wUA  ban  baw  flzad  bw  tba 
FMantwt  ttawa  by  tba  Ortbodoa  Chnwh,  and  ara  naxr  ipnad 
ta  witboat  bv  onnaaiTartoa.  Tfaaj  an  brid  from  foor  w  Mx 


I  I  fai  tba  Taar,  and  tor  all  rakt^rw  at  ooo  and  tba  nma 
tiaaa,  no  inaaar  wbattMr  thar  bava  bean  dead  tor  a  hnfar  or  a 
*ort«  period.  In  tba  wboU  of  fioaria  tbaaa  ocwimemorattoo 
tHtirala  an  bald  on  Batordays,  and  oaUad  in  WhiU  BcMala 
d^Mr  [tba  Mma  naaoa  aa  tbat  of  the  wonblmed  aaoeatora 
IfaaaBaehML  tai  Oraat  Boaiia '' parvtr  8atnrdi^*'(MdlW|ft<fA 
mMotw).  Bat  tfaa  rad— fag  la  tor  tba  moat  paitoalabraUd  oo 
tba  Tuiaday  a*  thawaabtoOowtat  tfaa  ftretSttiKky  after  Baatar. 
■ad  lldB  faaal  la  not  ereririiibMa  oaOad  d^sdy.  . .  .  Tbaaa 
■■■111  miiialliiii  liaeU  admH  of  belB(  rtoadniiil.  aooocdlnf  to 
Oa  aaaa«€<  tba  mar,  tato  tboea  o(  iprlBc,  aonaMr,  atttiimB, 

Theee  Christian  inatitatkna  oorrmond  to  tbe 
old  Tfit-***T"TaTi  heathen  oooditiona.  Meoeoini  baa 
the  apeeial  oommemontion  feativab  in  view 
when  na  writes :  *  Cetemm  eognati  oelebnuit 
eonrivia  die  a  funara  tertio,  sexto,  nono  at  quadia- 
geaaimo.'  A  general  feast  to  the  dead  is  described 
by  LftabiTakij  in  Lasiaiiis,  tU  DUa  Samagitantm, 
pu60: 

•  Uadam  taUt  (tba  baglnidi«  U  Sofmber,  at  tba  lealtnl  oC 
tba  aax-tod  Wabtaotboa)  nwrtnoa  a  tnaBOlfa  ad  balnaon  at 
apalaa  iorttaat:  toUdanqoa  aadflia,  EMatiUa,  toduta,  qoot 
tarttati  ftwrint,  fat  togiirta  earn  ad  nm  pmpatato  poamit: 
■nam  idbo,  poto  onarant>  Dahlwr  1b  ana  — ^p*!**  tvntm 
brfdmua  ootnpMaBt;  quo  asaeto,IUa  ooaita  la aepuMuK  pota 
parfoeia  ratinqoaat ;  taadem  attaiB  Btfudboa  valatttoaBt.' 

Anotber  maial  oaMtrattoo  of  tUa  klad  la  Maalloaed  Ib 
LMtetaa,  p.  U:  'ftkratDTrae  hituui  aat  iMctantmun,  ad  qood 
dam  IfaiipiHi  Mk  maat :  Tenl  oom  Bortola  bntnuM  aobia- 
am  ■amnieaCBraa.*  OL  alao  tt :  'Tlalona  Dana  aidBianuiii 
od  ton  oltetto  oOwtor,  earn  BOttol  paaooiitar ;  darf  aatanTuI 
aolaafe  Hob  plawatnlah  qaataBt  biela  ^kk  opporiUa  paalluhiBi 
ir  ifii  aa  Jdia  VVagala  |Mdiliii  (" waSTaTwiSehV. ta 
«wr  SaBa*0  BOUBBtae.' 

From  the  staitin^-point  sopidied  bj  thaae  data 
let  oa  examine  the  times  appomted  for  the  worahip 
of  the  dead  antong  the  other  Airan  races.  Among 
them  all,  tptcial  and  gnunU  lestiTals  in  honour 
of  the  dead  are  fceqnently  mentioued.  WiUi  r«- 
Mzd  to  th«  former,  the  weeki  in  tiie  aooth  of 
EoTope  preaant  oi  with  exact  parallela.  In  their 
eaae  we  meet  with  the  rptra  Kml  frara  (the  letter 
leean  alao  in  the  Roman  novefndial),  •.«.  meals 
which  were  offered  to  the  dead  at  the  grave  on  the 
third  and  ninth  daya  after  interment.  In  Athens 
we  hare  likewise  the  rpuLKiin  (which  waa  also  at 
timea  repeated^  ft  ecRmnemoraticm  meal  on  the 
thirtieth  daf  ,  a  date  whioh  appears  again  among 
the  laUinaniam^  at  beat  in  ao  far  aa  the  widow 
most  moom  for  fUr^  daya  at  the  grave  of  her 
hoaband. 

(MeBaolBa:  'Uxor  varo  tan  wlanta 
■mar  estlMti  aonhigla  aapokmrn  aKlaa  val  koaaa  humitiiliTir 
iMxMtrlKiDta'). 

Then  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  in  addition  to 
the  parentaiia  on  the  day  of  the  death  or  the 
burial  (White  Rnas.  godovlHna),  an  innovation 
appeara  in  appointing  Uie  Irirthday  of  the  deceased 

*  Cf.  lor  a  fnn  acDonot  <tf  aaaka-wonbhi,  F.  &  KraoM,  Aate. 
etOek  ymd  BtMduai  <n»  YoUugtaitbtn  Atr  aadttamTviiaZ 
isea.  It  ta  aapariaQj'  iBtaraatbif ,  in  oooDwdoB  wltb  tba  Romaa 
bdteta,  tbat  amoer  tba  Wantfi  tat  tba  Spraawald  tm  anakea 
WW  wondtippad  In  aaofa  hoaae,  one  d  which  waa  oallad 
•rfupodaf. 'lotd  of  tba  boaaa,'tba  eOmgdipota,  'tadr  of  tba 

^  h  iTIirmttTii  n— fni  ■■nuBiirtii  nf  lliil  

or  tba  BdrtraM,  as  ttM  caaa  aajr  b*. 


ertW^m)  aa  a  regular  eommemoration  festival  in  his 
onoor. 

Among  the  general  festivals  in  hononr  of  the 
dead,  tbe  most  important,  so  far  aa  Greece  is  eoa< 
cemed,  is  the  close  of  the  Aothestaria  festival 
in  the  Nning,  while  in  Borne  we  have  tiie  nine  dia 
partntaU*  ftom  the  13th  to  the  Slst  of  Febmuy. 
the  laat  of  which  is  called  Feralia,  on  the  23rd  of 
December  the  great  State  festival  of  the  Lareotalia, 
and  on  the  Bth,  11th,  and  13th  of  May  the  Lemnria, 
all  three  named  directly  from  the  aidrits  the 
dead  (Peralia  from  *dhmMUia,  cL  aoove,  p.  15; 
Lareutalia :  Idr  lari$,  of.  above,  p.  24,  footnote : 
and  Lemoria  i  lemttret,  *  larv»  *).  A  later  general 
festival  in  hwonr  of  the  dead,  thongh  not  a  public 
State  feaaL  waa  the  £otalia,  festival  of  roae^ 
whieh  in  (Sniatiaa  timea  aeanired  a  aiguifieanoa 
far  beyond  Uie  land  ol  ita  wigin,  and  among  tiie 
great  majority  of  Slan  has  led  to  their  designation 
of  tbe  Whitsnntide  festival  {nualya,  Lat.  jxiacAa 
rotata).  Bee  Warde  Fowler,  £oman  FutivtUt, 
London,  1800. 

With  r^ud  to  the  ancient  Teattma  we  have 
not  Buioh  xeliaUe  informatioo.  It  seems  tbat  thq^ 
held  commemoration  festivali  lor  tbe  dead  on  the 
8rd,  7th«  and  80th  days,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  deaUL  It  is  also  not  improbable  tbat  at  Yule- 
tide  a  general  feast  for  the  dead  took  place  (of. 
B.  KOg«l,  OmcA.  der  dnrfacAm  Xitor.,  i.  I,  SS,  and 
E.  Mogk,  in  Paul's  Orundriu  <Ur  iMrtmuimJun 
FAUol^',  iii  SSI). 

Lastfy,  regarding  the  Indian  timea  for  the 
worahip  of  the  dead,  we  are  supplied  with  the 
same  lutailed  information  as  we  hiave  about  thoae 
of  the  Litn-Slavs.  The  time  of  the  nncleaunesa 
of  the  relatives  after  a  death  lasts  from  three  to 
ten  days.  During  this  period  libations  of  water 
with  ffraina  of  sesame  most  be  offered  to  the  de- 
parted either  daily  or  on  the  Srd,  fith,  7th,  and  Otii 
days.  Then  oo  the  11th  day  the  first  sacrifioe 
(Mtidka,  see  above,  p.  23*)  is  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  tiiereafter  every  month  (thus  every  SO  days) 
on  the  day  of  the  death  and  on  the  annivetsary 
of  the  deatit  itself  sacrifloes  are  offered  to  the 
ancestors  (though  tfaa  conditions  are  more  oompli* 
oated  than  they  appear  from  this  short  summary). 
There  were  also  in  India  real  All  Souls'  feaata, 
among  which  the  ^ffoubs-festival  may  be  q>eeially 
mentioned  (cf.,  for  details,  below,  IL  ^d). 

If  we  glance  at  the  details  before  us,  wo  see 
what  a  Biguifloant  part  odd  nam  ben  play  in  the 
fixing  of  these  dates  for  the  festivals  in  hononr  of 
the  dead  {  and,  in  fact,  it  is  franldy  avowed  in 
India  that  the  odd  nnmbata  are  sacred  to  the 
worshipped  anoeatora.  The  aama  thought,  how- 
ever, permeates  the  White  Russian  ritual,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  which,  e.p.,  the  nnmber  ot  fooda  offered 
at  the  commMuoration  festivala  must  invariably  be 
odd  (cf.  Calaod.  ToUnvereArung,  p.  23.  and  Sejn  >, 
pp.  690,  Oil,  etc.).  Then  among  these  odd  nnm- 
hers,  the  number  nm*  oomea  very  imminentiy  to 
the  front,  which  seems  to  represent  tiie  ^ree  days' 
period  between  death  and  interment  (funeral  feast) 
taken  three  times.  Perhapa  the  10  days'  period  of 
nndeanneaa  or  of  mourning  of  the  Indiana  may  be 
conceived  of  as  a  nine  deoadally  rounded  off.  The 
number  30,  which  also  oooors  frequentlv,  would 
then  be  a  triad  at  such  deeadally  rounaed  nines 
(of.  A.  Kaegi,  *  Die  Neunaahl  bei  ifen  Ostariem  *  in 
the  FKilologia^  AiAeauUnngm  fUr  H.  SchwiMet' 
Sidter).  It  is,  nuHreorer,  wortiiy  of  note  that  the 
farther  back  we  go  and  the  more  primitive  the 
state  of  culture,  the  greater  la  the  nnmber  of 
these  memorial  feasts.  A  White  Russian  peasant 
can  thus,  aooording  to  the  details  given  above, 
make  the  nnmber  m  special  and  general  feativals 
fm  the  dead  BKmnt  np  to  aemiu  duMoa  in  the 
year. 
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M  The  places  or  the  wobsrip  or  the  dead. 
—The  nearest  and,  bo  to  ipeak,  most  natoral  plaoe 
for  the  friends  to  serve  op  the  dead  man's  feast  for 
him,  and  to  eat  and  dnnk  togetiier  with  him,  is 
the  nei^bonrhood  of  the  grave  where  tiie  body  has 
been  laid.  This  ia  itall  ue  oiubHn  in  great  pazta 
of  Roada. 

'  After  tUdow  of  Um  baaqiMt  On  Um  lwiiae)tbw  kD  npiSr 
to  tba  bonfDf'fronnd,  taddny  with  tbam  vodka,  "blinT,"  hmI 


twric^.  tten  mob  tamll;        ^      gnrw  of  tttoir  niaUm 
 k  Than  " 

mv< 

audi  dtota  on  If  (6.1  p.  «06>.  At  the  apiiag-d^fadr,  'kftArthe 


for  th«  DMCA  of  thoir  wn^ 
oat »  UWe  Todkk  on  the 


th«]r  mC  Aod  drink,  poaring 
>ve  and  throwing  Kane  moraele  from 


pabUo  wonhip  m  the  ohoroh,  tbey  InTite^e  prieei,  in  wboee 
oompeny  men  uk!  women  betnke  thuoMlvee  to  tbe  ohnroh- 
jnro,  pMieWng  together  of  bnm4r  ud  food  on  the  way. 
After  UMT  IwTe  reeohed  their  deetln*tion  thejr  all  wat  them- 
mltrm  on  tb*  bnriaJ  moond  of  tboae  of  tbe  departed  who  daring 
tbe  rear  ban  completed  tbe  laborlow  dmjm  of  ib^  life^  JoumeT, 
Here  Uuor  repeat  fixed  piayen  tor  tbe  Mewwd  peace  of  their 
■oole,  aa '^AnSa  PanUd 'T<  Ai^iel  of  the  Locd (ben  tb^be^ 
to  weep  and  lament,  and  end  with  a  naall  debaodi  tn  bonomr 
of  tbe  dead.  .  .  .  Tbe  fltet  moathfolaof  each  dlab  are  In  trmrj 
caae  laid  on  tbe  grave  tor  the  eool  of  tbe  dead.  Atlw  tbe 
giewBi  of  brandy  am  gone  roond  tbe  oirde  eeveral  ttmea,  the 
moumlnl  mood  of  the  ■wwrnWy  gradnally  ohaagee  farto  a  Joyona 
ooft.  WbUe  eome  of  Iboee  preeent  tob  uood,  others  lao^h  aod 
Joke.  Some  bow  their  beadi  orer  tbe  grave  of  their  beloved 
dead,  aod  ling  in  a  Kutalned  bme  melancholy  bunenta.  ...  In 
order  to  oatan  tb^  tboae  taking  part  In  tbe  oelebra- 

tton  have  treqaeot  reoooree  to  their  ooancaUT — tba  brandy, 
mUmately  thaw  memorial  feactr  end  in  the  lameata  taming 
laperoepllbly  intowuinof  Joy'(8.)  p.  SIOLX 

Tbe  doin^  at  the  Greek  rplra  xal  trara,  which 
wore  likewise  celebrated  at  tJie  grave  (see  above, 

fe28*),  and  at  the  Roman  folemnia  mortit  (cf. 
uqnardt,  BSmitcha  Staatavenoaltuna,  iit  298  ff. ), 
which  were  acownpanied  by  feasts  at  the  grave,  as 
well  as  at  those  old  German  oblations, '  qiue  in  goi- 
busdam  loois  ad  sepolora  mortoomm  finnt,'  against 
which  Bnrchard  m  Worms,  as  late  as  A.D.  1000, 
protested,  were  no  donbt  muiatit  mutandis  iden- 
tical with  those  jost  described.  It  is  not  improbaUe 
that  tiM  funeral  banquet  also  (see  above,  p.  SO**) 
took  plaoe  originally  not  in  the  house  <n  the  de- 
oeaeed,  but  at  the  grave  itself. 

Tboa  Jordaale  relatee  tbe  following  wiUi  regard  to  tbe 
tnoeral  obeequiee  of  Attila  (ofa.  49) :  '  Poftqnam  talllnu  lamentis 
eat  defletoa,  gtravam  (probMly  a  Slavic  word,  wbiob  elgnlflea  In 
Bnadan,  PoUah,  and  B(dMsnlan  "fomL-  ••meal,-  and  in  Old 

Tto>uniiUji«l«nmMiM"fnMtmltMnii*t.'*;rf  Mlklnrinl),  gfytmif, 

WiirUrbtu\  dmr  etas.  SpraOim,  Vienna,  1886,  (.t>.  "Strava") 
mtptr  fumuium  efut,  onam  ^ipellant  ipai,  ingeatl  oommkaatione 
ooiiodebrant' ;  and  toe  Oreek  expreadon  notfnrrov,  'tonenl 
faanqoet,'  ooold  be  moat  eaaQy  explained  if  tbe  Ulwvav  took 
plana,  aa  among  ttie  White  RoMlanB,  round  oteut  th»  ^urillt 
mmmtd  <rf  tbe  oeoeaaed.  The  old  EoMlan  exprearioo  tat  tbe 
oommemoratioa  leatlval  waa  (rixna,  wbfadi  baa  not  yet  been 
alTmolagleally  explained. 

Farther,  die  trench,  in  which  tlie  meals  are 
freqiMmtly  oflteed  to  uie  dead,  rnKf  be  rwnuded 
aa  a  ^yminlioal  indlcatic»  <tf  the  grave.  This  is 
what  we  have  in  andent  India,  aooording  to  the 
description  of  Gobhila :  *  Then  three  trenches  are 
dug  out,  one  span  long,  four  fingerbreadths  wide* 
and  the  same  depth,  llierenpon  darbha  grass  is 
scattered  on  them.'  On  this  darbha  grass,  then, 
with  many  varied  oeremonlal  actions,  the  cakes 
are  laid  down  fw  the  three  ancestors,  father, 
ramndfather,  and  neat-grandfather  (cf.  Oldenberg, 
Die  BdigUm  dee  Veda,  p.  049  f.).  The  same  sig- 
nificance belonged  in  Rome  to  the  vwndve,  a  trench 
situated  at  tbe  centre  of  the  town,  and  opened  on 
certain  days  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  saorifloes 
for  tbe  d«ul.  This  trench  played  the  same  rOle 
in  the  worship  of  the  it^eri  as  the  altar  played  in 
the  onlt  of  the  euperi.  Such  a  mundut  was  pro- 
baUy  also  the  'grave'  of  the  Larenta,  in  which 
at  the  Larentalia  a  sacrifice  to  the  dead  was  offered 
(1^.  Wissowa,  Beliffion  und  Kultut  d*r  R6mer,  p. 
187ff.;  Samter,  Familien/eete,  p.  12f.).  Ulysses, 
too,  aa  is  well  known,  when  ia  the  lower  world, 
ottm  his  libations  in  a  trench. 

A  thizd  plaoe  at  which  the  dead  were  often 
himonied  with  food,  dzink,  and  all  kinds  of  festive 
celebrations  waa  the  erow-nxui.  Among  tbe  Slavs, 
Coemas  of  Pragne  bears  witness  that,  about  the  year 


1092,  Frinoe  Brdtislav  n.  isaoed  the  following  pro- 
hibition : 

'Item  eepoltaraa,  «w  fld»at  In  dMa  «t  In  essmia,  stqoa 
oenaa  (or  aoenaat  ttf.  sotUarevakU,  m.  att.  pu  lOt&X  qma  m 
gentili  ritu  taoiebaat  in  MvOt etbi ?Mfi. qoad ob V 


paoaatlCMin,  Uam  at  ioooa  gnlaM^  qoMi^w  mortqoa 


inanas  ctaitas  OMaas  so  fawirti  *i 
oalMDt' 

A  feast  nmilar  to  that  here  desoiibed  was  the 
Roman  Compitalia,  which  was  held  once  a  year 
with  debauchery  and  merry-making  (IwU)  in  honour 
of  the  Lares  at  the  croes-riMuls  (m<He  fully  explained 
in  Wissowa,  op.  eU.  p.  148  f.) ;  but  in  Greece  also 
it  was  cuBt<»iiazy  to  throw  down  at  the  same  jdaees 
offerings  to  the  souls  and  to  Heoat&  their  mistress 
(cf.  S^ter,  M.  eit.  p.  12U).  In  India,  in  the  same 
way,  the  belief  is  widely  held,  and  of  extreme 
antii),uity,  that  cross-roads  and  dwellin|g[-places  of 
spirits  are  identical  (cf.  Oldenberg,  op.  ett.  pp.  268', 
«t2^ ;  and  Crooke,  Popular  ^iaion  and  Totklore 
o/JT.  Jncfia,  London,  1896,  L  77  f.,  160,290).  The 
reason  for  this  idea  has  been  sought  in  the  fact, 
which  has  been  expressly  attested  at  least  in  the 
ease  of  India  (of.  Oldenberg,  p.  6^),  Uiat  the 
crosmng  of  great  main  roads  was  a  favourite  plaoe 
for  bnmng  the  dead.  In  this  way  the  worship 
of  the  dead  at  the  grave,  at  the  trench,  and  at  the 
cross-roads  really  amoontA  to  the  same  thing.  In 
opposition  to  this,  however,  we  have  the  remem- 
brance of  the  deaid,  with  gifts  of  food  and  dxink, 
in  the  dmllin^e  of  the  surviving  relatim,  whieh 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  secti<HL 

((/)  The  BiTtJAL  or  the  tobsrip  op  the  dead. 
—It  will  here  be  advisaUe  to  pass  over  a  oonsider- 
able  number  of  individual  jwetuiarities,  and  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  most  unpintant  features. 

(■)  Th»  nmaumimf  and  mamUnnff  <^  the  anew- 
ton. — It  is  a  {aevaUing  enstom  to  call  scdeninly  on 
the  ancestors  at  the  b^^nning  of  the  oommemora* 
tion  feast,  and  to  dismiss  than  aa  solemnlv  at  its 
close.  We  are  i^idn  informed  most  accurately  with 
regard  to  White  Rusua : 

•AH  aaat  thamaelTea  at  the  table,  lAkb  la  set  with  srttolas 
of  food,  among  which  boar  and  airfnta  are  to  be  found,  aad  tba 
one  wbo  raada  the  piaror  ntters  um  toUowlng  words: 
"  Te  aaored  grandtatben,  w«  oauyoii, 
Ta  aaond  gnndlbtlien,  oosM  to  OS  1 
Han  is  aUttst  Ood  bss  gina. 

Te  aaored  graodfathan,  we  tmplocs  yoe, 

^TffTn^i^  fly  to  aa  1** 
At  tbe  end  of  tbe  meal  they  rlae  from  tba  table  and  dlaperaa, 
after  having  taken  Iwva  of  the  heavenly  inbaUtanU  tn  the  fol- 
lowing way : 

"Ta  aaored  sraadfathera !  ye  have  flown  hfUiaa', 

Te  have  euen  and  drunk. 

Now  fly  away  home  again ! 

Tell  08,  do  yon  wiab  anything  more? 

Bat  better  !■  It,  that  ye  fly  beavenwarda. 

AkyU,«kyUr 
(a  mnd  irtdoh  tbay  make  to  soars  amT  bene  and  orowiV' 
CtAipLflMfl. 

The  snuunuiing  as  well  as  the  dismissing  of  the 
ancestors  is  accompanied  by  extraordinary  oostoma. 
For  the  purposes  of  tiie  former  they  place  a  oookad 
pig's,  sheep  s,  or  fowl's  head  on  tbe  table. 

'After  tba  neater  ol  tbe  hoaaa  faas  got tbsgneats  saatodsttfaa 
OMnmemoration  table,  be  takes  In  (be  one  hand  a  oaodla  rolled 
ap  In  a  pancake,  in  tba  other  a  loaf  <a  brand,  nod  esnlas  ttwss 
three  timea  round  tbe  animal's  head  iriddi  taaa  bean  Phoad  on 
the  taUe,  calling  aloud  brnaa*  not  only  all  Ua  dead  relatlvaa 
and  aoqoaintaDoae,  bat  alao  an  who  bava  «nr  lived  on  tba  |deoa 
of  graaad  belonging  to  bim  as  maatar  of  the  house,  and  invites 
tbem  wltb tba  w«^  " Ooma  to  tUa baaqoet "' (6.1  p.  am  (.). 

At  the  end  of  the  feast  the  anoeeton  are  scared 
away. 

•Tbe  maatar  or  tbe  mistnaa  of  tbe  boosa  removaa  tbe  table 
away  from  tba  aeata,  and  aprinUaa  Ow  wbola  floor  of  tlia  roosi 
to  the  door  with  water,  aaying  at  tbe  aanw  time,  "If  yoo  hav« 
not  eaten  or  dmnk  enough,  go  to  tbe  prleat^a  oourt."  With 
theee  words  tba  aoula  of  the  dead  are  turned  oat '  (8.1  p.  SU). 

A  costom  very  like  this  is  described  by  Menecius, 
who  is  also  acquainted  with  tbe  solemn  invitation 
to  the  dead  (*tA  que  convivia  animam  defunoti 
invitant  precantes  ante  ianuam ')  among  the  pagan 
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   iaaM^lBim(tt(teMBi^aonoplidaaum 

pull  At  1  unMnpM  wix%mwim  cm  iralrvn  tMMfUMn 

M  bOutte  aali»  (filMto,  lU  lotM,  It*  locM.' 

The  Bam«  invit&tioa  and  iMVft-tkkiiig  of  anoeiton 
are  attested  with  ngard  to  the  Indian  J^ift^^Mtr- 


:  "Dnrt,  jwkmbr  7tta>M,tora«  old 
I  m  tieam  aod  good  tartnaiL  jmot  m  tba 


In  Itely  and  Graeoe,  on  th«  other  hand,  th«re  an 
to  be  foBiid  nuTiTals  onlj  ot  the  final  empmlnon  of 
the  souls.  In  the  latter  there  existed  the  saTiug, 
which  is  at  raee  pnnred  to  have  been  Tsiy  anoieot 
hf  the  use  of  the  word  c%ci  for  inoc^  (of*  above, 
|k  19):  Q6pa$*,  •««  Ir*  'Av«trr4pie— *  Away, 

n  aools,  the  feast  «  the  dead  is  over'  (see  J.  B. 
Harrison,  l^nlta.  to  th»  Stwdv  of  Qruk  Beliaum, 
Camhridge,  1903,  3S,  IW,  OS).  In  Italy,  at 
the  Lemnria,  the  sptrits  of  the  fathen  mn  dRven 
away  with  the  words,  'Manes  codte  Mtanl'  (ef. 
BoMe,  F*gtM\  L  230>). 

{fi)  TMefmUnff  of  tKe  mmmtontd  aweM<or».— Con- 
eemng  tne /omu  in  idiieh  the  'grandfathers* 
vara  entertained  hj  the  White  Bnanan  psasanta, 
we  are  also  jmvided  with  fall  informanon  front 
Sein's  tnatfinalt : 

•  At  the  tftbk,  wUcfe  b  Ud  with  Lantao  &XN1.  Ill  ttM  fOHti  ril 
don  ttlocw  «tth  tba  ImbOj' of  tb«  dMMd.  Baton  Um  m 


tbo  tera«a  (tran  Or.  mm;*,  the  tmI  toodof  tha  deuljlsglTCii 
ooK,  tno  lAkdi  each  of  tba  goMta  tskM  lOor  iiioontnli:  ooaof 
tfaeae  ha  potm  oat  oa  tba  GOda  baaida  hfan,  tfaa  otbar  thm  be 
ia  aooovdonea  with  tba  d«B»a»>d  ot  ooatom  to  aat  tbam  an 
>nd  iekvg  notUns  bchbtd.  The  fowta  most  leava  orar  %  part  of 
aacfaaab<e<  wfalcfc  thera  ara  law)  to  hwmm  tba  dooaMed, 
that  bo  DMj  sot  fob  Ua  ralaUraa  ot  tbiir  aarthlr  (xwda'  (fcl 

pL  sas). 

'  Tho  anmcr  bagtaa  irttb  poRU(«^  tba  tnt  ipooafol  o(  wtaiob 
«Mb  aiamW  ol  the  bonilr  Ikja  oo  tha  taUa,  OndOf  oa  tba 
tibia  oMk,  and  tiuaa  noMln  the  wb<da  nkfat  od  tba  talda. 
akaff  with  all  tba  other  aateUaa  which  bars  baen  latt  over  frau 
tba  anipar.  Thk  ia  doaa,  tba  paaaanta  ma,  on  Mooent  of  tba 
bci  that  tbo  deoaaaad  ocmao  tfauiai  tba  d&M  aod  daroan  all 
tbatlaMttta«»'(fcip.Mt>. 

■TbataaatwoltbaheaaaoaBBMMMathalnat.  HatakMa 
ipoca  wttb  bMHMd  and  a  naaD  ptaoa  ol  taraad  aad  poora  it  oat 
oa  ttM  tsUkand  tfan  ba  aati  «bna  mofdnktrom  ihia  (Hah. 
TUB  la  rapaatad  hi  tan  br  aQ  tba  BMsbara  ot  tba  family 
who  ara  pnaaeL  lhaa  tba  bammd  la  ranond  tna  tha  tabla. 
Wnm  tbo  othar  ooaiaaa  aacb  foaat  takaa  aa  nooh  aa  ba  plaaaaa. 
pfovfdad  that  ha  <nt  ot  an  aata  arfda  a  mil  ptaoa  of  aach  diah 
•DrtfaataUa-4or"tbo|niMlfath«t.-  mm^no  Itttia  Uta  a 
eonitilwihli  baap  of  alTUada  otoiUiinaA  la,  by  tba  and  of 
ttw  mnm,  formad  oa  tha  teUa'      p.  euv 

■  It  at  tha  time  of  the  baaqoat  atur  part  of  tba  food  falb  oo  tba 
aMt  or  oo  tha  floor,  tbay  <Ur«  not  lift  It  op.  "nMt,"  th«r  w. 
•■aome  one  wm  aat-'(A.ip.«U).  Ot  aboHaaaciaa  :  ■HqaU 
lorta  decMatia  tanaaida  mao^id  dob  toUtuL  aad  daaartta, 
at  Ipai  loipnuituTa  ataa  ■mI^'^  habant  701  ooyoatoa  Tal 

aadooa  vfvoa,  a  qidbos  exdpuator  oonririo,  raUnqnnnt  maodn- 
fandnm.'  'Aftv  tbay  have  pfk^ad  at  tba  grara,  thaj  all 
•cparata  aad  go  to  tbalr  bomaa,  iriMra  tbnr  Mat  tbomaetvea 
oae*  Bwra  at  tba  table,  oa  whkb  tba  wlvaa  pboa  paaoakM  and 
mead.  Tbay  throw  moaiele  of  the  paooakea  Into  tba  aiaad. 
Eaoh  member  of  the  fumlly  (with  th>  eioaptloo  ot  tbaobOdreD) 
■met  inrariably  anp  three  apoonfnk  ot  thu  dlah.  Boom  of  thia 
■■Iztara  they  Uave  IntecttkniaDjr  la  a  ■Dat>-bowl  tor  ttta  "  gtaad- 
tktlMra.-  After  the  paaaakn  ttker  aat  tba  other  prvpafod 
eooma.  Wbaa  tbar  bare  eopped  aad  prared  to  Ood,  tb«r  Ua 
dowa  to  ilaep,  plaotor  the  renalaa  of  the  mlxtore  oa  tba 
windaw  aOla.  Itia  nmaiae  c<  tba  other  tooda  tbar  dMda  oat 
Into  ■naQdUiea,  which  in  tha  Muoe  way  an  placed  bar*  aad 
tbora  beada  the  wladow.  Bread  and  qioona  ara  left  on  tbo 
table  the  whole  night  The  doora  in  tfae  peaMot'a  room  ara 
BSC  looked  doriaf  tbla  Qhrfat,  bat  are  left  a  llttU  ajar,  ao  tl«t 
ttBdaMlaM7eoaiefai'|$7p.fl06). 

Frrnn  these  stetements  three  point*  are  olear  t 
(1)  Food  and  drink  are  shaken  out  on  the  teble  for 
the  'grandfathers'  dvenoa  the  meal  itself;  (2) 
That  whi«sh  fall*  under  the  taUe  bek»gs  to  the 
dead  who  have  no  fitmil;^  or  friends:  (8)  The 
remains  of  the  food  and  dnnk  ate  placed  after  the 
meal  in  vessels,  which  are  set  near  the  window*  or 
on  the  teUea  to  be  partaken  of  by  the  '  grand- 
fathers.' 

All  this  can  be  proved  in  elassioal  tndition, 
although  only  in  fragraanta.  Certainly  the  bar- 
barian ettatom  of  preparing  the  meal  fw  th*  dead 


on  the  table  itself  (aa  at  the  grave)  ha*  fallMi  into 
abeyance.  Amt»%  the  Greeks,  pdnt*  (1)  and  (2) 
are  oombined  into  ooe,  in  sneh  a  way  that  they 
believe  that  whatever  nndsr  th*  teble  daring 
the  meal  bekmgs  to  th*  dead  in  general. 

OL  Laart  Dlog.  yU.  M: 'A^m^^fAr  M»  A<m 

^wKm  gmrmH^  aad  AtbaaMia  x.  Wa:  rmt  vtrdUvr^ain 
iw  fiXmw  imimmw  win  ia»  ra  rit  vfim  T«r  Taarifflg 
(of.  alao  Baartag.  FumOUnfitU  <Ur  grtotoi  wad  JMur,  p>  109). 

The  third  point  flnds  it*  analogy  again  among 
the  Greeks,  in  the  fact  that  <m  the  last  day  of  the 
Anthesteria  festival  it  was  eostomary  to  plaea 
oooked  froito  and  seeds  for  the  dead  in  pot*— 
yprpoi,  after  which  the  day  waa  named  (of.  lUdide, 

(y)  Tha  food  of  tk»  dwdL— like  all  tha  detail*  of 
th*  ritttal  eoniiMted  with  the  dead*  the  khida  of 
food  and  even  the  eonnes  which  most  be  placed 
before  tiie  dead  an  fixed  in  detail  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  cakea  (of.  above, 
LiUl  mfctM  VMonia  pamiaioi,  *  tha  waisrs  whieh 
Vielona  like**;  and  alao  White  Boss.  iUetLUM 
latter  taken  over  fram  Oennaii  thnmgh  Pediah) 
play  ao  important  part  among  tha  UthnaafaBa. 

■Tba  OMMM  at  tba  oc—nwiMoa  ■•■I  waaa  aa  a  role  aa 
Idlows :  MM  (wheat  or  barkr  iMni)  I«n«ied  irilh  OMlkw 
or  laatM  Mtar.  U  hooar  oookl  not  be  got,  NML  •'oAes' 
Oa  Mt  fllMS  Hade  of  WW  with  a  pleoa  of  lardlntta  Mdrih 
pHMdns,  and  patridta' CU^S14>  *  AO  the  otbara  lAoef 


taMl  tba  toaacal  St  oaos  baiAa  theaia^na  to  tba  boaas  at 
the  daoeaaed  MS  UfcM.  "to  «t  oAea^^l  p,  «N).  'Atttti 
wHhoek  taU  bo  amOHlhsdftte 


meal  pefHlM  or  IMM  BMt ' 

Tber*  on  ovaa  proverWal  aqnarieaa  to  ttM  tebo 

foaad  aaaoag  tha  pepaMloo  ot  tUapkoa,  ■«£■■'' bo  was  M 
UltkmoM  "  (be  waa  at  a  foaatal*  or  ooaMaaBeratloa-lMaQ;  or 
if  a  pecsoa  le  daogeronalr  lU  aad  tbara  fa  do  bope  ot  hfa  »• 
oovacT,  tbay  tay :  nu  kUcM  jmmH  <a,  "ho  wUl  my  sm 
have  to  eajoy  oakao  " '  (ol.  B.^  pw 

It  Is  hudly  necessary  to  emi^tasia*  how  olo*alj 
this  oorreeponds  to  the  Indian  pmtfot  which  is  so 
characteristio  of  th*  Indian  WOTship  of  t^  dead, 
tbat«af>t9^  '  cake  oompanion,*  has  ooom  to  both* 
teehnioal  ex^ieasioa  lor  the  eirale  of  rdatiTe* 
whose  duty  it  is  to  oAr  to  tha  three  anesBtina 
(father,  grandfather,  and  gieat-grandfitther). 

The  qnestion,  what  dishes  were  in  the  eariisst 
time*  snrved  np  to  the  dead,  would  require  aspeoial 
inquiry,  which  would  also  have  a  general  interest 
for  the  history  of  onltore  1^  helpins  to  determine 
tiie  most  primitive  food  of  the  Imng;  In  th* 
meantime  we  can  refer  <mly  to  two  udoubtedlT 
very  anuent  foods  of  the  dead,  vii.  Mon&jf  and 

The  former  is  the  most  important  ingredient  of 
th*  White  RoMian  iommtf  (wet  above):  'This  is 
usually  oooked  with  bruised  grains  of  peeled  barley 
or  wheat,  which  are  afterward*  atuiad  in 
•<honey-water"'(S.ip.S6ft).  Tha*  it  happens  that 
the  hanuna  (a  Or.  foreign  word,  aa  wasaw)is  oalled 
by  its  vemaoular  name  oyttt  (p.  618),  and  on  oMn- 
paring  this  with  the  Skr.  mm,  '  soma-jniee,  soaa- 
offerin^  *  [lit. '  pressed,'  root  #u),  we  may  venture  to 
reoogniie  in  it  a  word  derived  from  the  primitive 
Aryan  vooabolary,  jaat  as  in  the  more  frequent 
expression  for  honey  and  mead,  Skr.  madhu,  Gr. 
/t^v,O.H.G.m^<o.  O.Slav.  in«A^et&  The  Indian 
food  for  the  dead,  which  was  oflined  at  the 
trdddhat,  rice-soup  and  honey,  oorxesponda  exactly 
to  the  White  Kuseian  kammiL 

■Thoa  apeak  the  Pitaiaa:  *'Maj  tba  parooa  ba  bora  In  oar 
fSaiUy  irtto  will  offer  lo  oa  on  the  iSth  day  rioeaoop  mixed  with 
booeyaadpAl/"'  '  Tormenttd  with  banger  aad  aiakliv  known 
their  own  etoe,  Utay  demand  rtoe  aoup  mixed  with  booey  from 
their  seas  awl  iiBBdaoao' ^  Oaknd,  VMtMWwJtrwiv,  pb  M 

But  in  the  Gnek  and  Boman  onK  (tf  the  dead 

also,  hoBOT  is  a  fitvoorito  food  devoted  to  the 
powers  of  the  under  world  (cf.,  fur  details  on  this, 
Bamter,  op.  dt.  p.  84 ff,,  and  Marquardt,  Staattnor- 
%DcUtung,  lii.  290). 

With  regard  to  the  fisoM,  we  may  refer  to  an 
oxhaostive  article  tnr  L.  von  Schroder,  *  Daa  Btrfinen- 
wbotbeiFytbagorMnndim  Veda.'^  WZKM^-xt, 
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187ff.t  in  whioh  convincing  proof  is  bronght  for- 
■waxd  that  th«  above-mentioDed  pod,  whose  Aryan 
name  appears  in  the  Lat.  /aba=0.  Slav.  bobU, 
Albw  baSe,  was  nsed  even  in  primitiTe  Aryan  times 
as  an  offering  to  the  deputed  souls  (see  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Faiuanias,  iv.  240  f.)- 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Polish-Rna^an 
provinoe  of  Pintecbov  (of.  Kotljarevskij,  op.  eit.  p. 
S66)  the  combination  of  these  two  foods  of  the  dead, 
honey  and  beans.  Is  attested :  'The  foods  at  the 
commemoration  feasts  ocmsist  of  beans  and  peas 
which  are  cooked  in  honey-water.' 

(*)  The  frame  o/mind  m  the  worshippere  {Joy  and 
grief), — ^Aooording  to  Menedns,  the  faneral  and 
oommemoration  meals  were  celebrated  among  the 
ancient  litiraanlam  in  perfect  sileneet  'in  his 
oonviviis 


memsB 
told 

do  the  manes  enjoy  the  meal'  (of.  Wintemitz, 
*  Was  wissen  wir  von  aen  Indogermanent'  in  Beilage 
sur  Jf«ncAfMr  AZ,  1903,  No.  250,  p.  300).  On 
the  oUter  hand,  it  is  doubtful  wheuier  the  Lat. 
tiUetmium  denotes  the  'meal  taken  in  silenee* 
or  the  *meal  of  the  dlent  ones*  (t.e,  the  dead) 

gl  Oithoff,  Stymologitcha  Farerga,  Leipzig,  1901, 
ft). 

In  any  ease  the  meal,  or  at  least  the  chief  part 
of  it,  was  passed  in  a  restrained  and  anxious  mood, 
as  is  most  vividly  described  by  Sejn  ('p.  690fil) 
vtth  regard  to  tiM  White  Bnisians : 

*Obs  oaa  Mmh«  ttat  sasM  aaxk^  fUlf  tiM  bMrts  of  tt» 
lAoto  Mwmwy.  ths  aged,  iriw  tbmOw  ftand,  •>  to  qiMk, 
with  ont  foot  n  ttis  an  al  tUs  bum  Md«r  and  mon 
tttongfatfal  Uiaa  tta  OHMia.  Mot  IntrMnmillj,  when  thnr  havs 
te^nlmi_1i^J^olwst^_^  iotSit  1^  tfa«7  atop  nd- 


oanlyBiid  do : 


.bat  HrtoD  to  soma  miexpaotod  Doiae, 


^iiioiiiIwo(tlHiriiidlorUianiaHii«otaiMlfflibooi1^  traa 
wbkA  is  oaiUsr  o«  Itolait  laaTaa.  irtha  gate  eroaka.orttM 
doorwow^oTwJoor-latehgataaiiiaatwwa,  orahalHiwfcwi 
■ana  la  tfaa  wliidow  laMai  idatatar  tba  oanae  mav  ba— U, 
attnotod  by  tb*  Uftat,  a  bakUd  moth  or  aoma  aiaOkr  Inaoot 
afconid  unoaob,  au  tbaaa  tUoga  an  rogafdad  aa  mtdoabtad 
rilPM  of  Um  TiaK  of  their  dead  gnutdtetbaia.  Otwrenattoa 
oomea  to  a  ataadatm  and  oondata  cpIt  of  dagia  laaiarta,  atthar 
""■"■'"g  tba  OMtafai  pnoaaoe  ot  toadaad  andttMlrwialn 
lha  antarnlmiiant,  or  aboot  tbalr  tonaw  Ufa,'  ata. 

It  is  this  firame  of  mind— this  firm  oooviction 
that  tiie  deoeased  peram  is  present  at  ihe  meal- 
that  led  to  the  oumom  among  the  White  Russians 
(of.  above,  p.  SO**},  as  well  as  in  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity,  of  remembering  the  dead  at  the  meal 
only  in  a  friendly  way :  Wti^wov  ot  roXcuot  iw  roIi 
rwSelrwoti  rbr  reraXavn^K^  tratrttw  troi  tl  ipaCkot  ^ 
(of.  Rohde,  Peyeh»\  I  232,  footnote  1). 

If  thus  the  first  and  fundamental  sentiment  of 
the  funeral  and  oommemoration  feasts  is  naturally 
a  sad  one,  it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  as  character* 
istio  of  these  celebrations  to  show  a  tendency,  before 
they  are  finished,  to  pass  over  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme— joy  and  mirth.  The  reason  ot  thu  is, 
vi  eonzse^  to  ba  songhtL  in  the  first  plaoe^  in  the 
fact  that  the  mourners  m  an  excessive  degree  torn 
for  comfort  to  spirituous  liquors,  which  very  soon 
take  effect,  while,  in  the  second  place,  the  con- 
viction is  widely  prevalent  that  too  many  tears 
and  too  passionate  grief  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
dead  in  the  grave  (cf.  for  details,  Wintemits,  op, 
dt.).  In  any  case^  it  is  a  fact  that,  ammg  all  the 
Aryan  peoples,  the  festivals  in  honour  of  the  dead 
are  wont  to  be  bronght  to  a  close  by  games  and 
dancing,  trials  of  strength,  masquerades,  and  music 
(cf.  Wmtemitz,  op.  ett.).  AU  these  elements  of 
rejoicing  are  contamed  in  the  following  desoriptiut 
from  White  Russia  (S.>  p.  S88) : 

•After  tha  oloaa  of  lha  wtominmect,  tba  nMnm  of  tba 
bonae  nrodaoaa  a  dsfa  with  oabbage-beada  and  idaoea  U  on 
tba  taUa.  Brarr  ono  haa  aabfaaga-atodca  tn  hii  pockota.  Xba 
pacaoD  atanding  at  tha  hmi  <tf  tha  tabla  now  takoi  a  haad 
of  oabbago  and  dtoh«a  It  at  Om  mastw  ot  tbe  hooaa,  wbamnon 
all  baglntoflgfatwtthcaMMiga-taada  and  cabbaga-atoota.  wbaa 
ttaaaa  an  athaartad  tbajr  bigfai  to  throw  at  oaa  aaotbar 
wkstaw  aomaa  to  Itato  baads. .  .  .  tt  siltaB  tmpgrnm  Ha* 


eoBunaniomtton  faoUvala  paai  wtthoat  teawla  Tba  oaramonr 
of  throwing  or  beating  wfth  oabbage-heade  la  aooompanled  1^ 
■oDfs,  maaqnerade^  musio,  and  daiwtaig  teftar  grlaf  and  aoatotr 
oomoJoraiidoonaolMion).  Ihat  la  how  um  Wmta  Boarfao  ooaa- 
memofatiou  leattvals  (ckavtwy^  are  oalebnted.* 

For  the  student  of  comparative  oolture,  however, 
this  rustic  play  with  caboagC'heads  is  fondameut- 
ally  the  same  as  the  apectaeulttm  admirandum 
which  took  place  at  the  funeral  of  Attila,  or  tlie 
games  at  the  pyre  of  Patroolns. 

(e)  Thefeeauifftfb^gara,—ln  oonelusion,  wa 
may  moitum  the  wide-spread  oostom,  in  the  white 
Rusuan  service  of  the  dead,  of  showing  Idndness 
to  beggare  on  this  occasion. 

'  without  them  no  doflo  fnnara)  or  oonoHOWifttlon  fcattral 
tak«i[daoa.  Ibar  take  tba  place  of  tba  pcleatesthbiooaariMk 
Their  aoi^  prmn,  and  nligiona  poema  ara  regaidod  aa  a 
•ufflolant  a^TSMit,  and  ona  toit  advaotagaona  to  their 
pookata'  'Sn  bHCgan,  imowing  fl>st  at  bariali  tbur  aro 
treated  to  food  aadorlnk, and  recoira  boontttal  gUta, •troam 
togetber  to  them  fai  orowda  tioa  aU  direotlaoa '  (B.>  pp.  607, 627)^ 

The  reason  for  this  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  tlw 
fact  that  beegars,  >.«.  cripples,  the  blind,  the  lame, 
and  especisJiy  the  weak-minded  and  idiots,  being 
exoeptions  to  the  normal  coarse  of  natore,  have  in 
the  thought  of  primitive  man  aomet^g  Bupa^ 
natnzal,  and  thus  *sacr^*  about  Uiem,  on  aooonnt 

whidi  th^  can  be  r^arded  as  representatives 
of  the  summoned  souls  of  the  dead  ancestors.  It 
may  also  be  owing  to  this  idea  that  on  Slavonic 
soil  (cf.  A.  Brilcloier,  *Poliiisch-lateinische  Pre- 
digtcNa  des  XV  Jah]:)»ind6rt&'  ArchAv  fUr  tlao* 
Phil.  xiv.  188ff.)  the  smrits  of  the  dead  are  often 
thought  (tf  as  iActe  (O.  Slav,  vioi^),  «.«,  *poOT 
little  men '  ('demonibus  saorifida  omnint,  qua 
dicuntur  vbotthye,  reman  tea  sen  der^inqnentes  eis 
reuduitates  oiborum  qninta  feria  poet  cenam*). 
We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  in  this 
feedui^  of  bwgars  at  the  White  Russian  festivals  a 
primitive  custom  is  preserved  which  in  India,  as  we 
nave  already  seen,  the  clergy  had  turned  to  their 
own  account,  by  actually  making  it  a  rule  that 
the  pious  should  feed  and  clothe  whole  bands  <^ 
Brfthmans  at  the  irAddhcu.  The  service  which  is 
rendered  to  theBrfthmansto  really  rendered  to  Um 
ancestors. 

(a)  Ths  oknxbal  significance,  fob  the  his- 

TOBT  or  OULTUKK,  OP  THE  WOBSHIP  OF  TBI 

Diuz>  nr  PBDHTivs  tihies.— It  is  not  asserting 
too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  social  o^iamzatioo 
of  primitive  tunes  rests  in  the  last  resort  on 
aneettor-vxfnh^.  Its  practice  falls,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  sons,  and  then  on  the  more  distant 
relatives  of  the  deceased.  In  this  connexion  wo 
find,  among  some  of  the  individual  peoples,  do* 
finite  drelee  of  relatives :  among  the  IncUans  tlw 
Kipi^4*h  Of  *  cake>oompaiiions ' ;  amongthe  Greeks, 
the  iyxi^frttt,  or  <  nearest ' ;  among  the  nomans,  the 
propinqui  eoorino  tenua,  '  the  relatives  as  far  as  the 
toSrmua' ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  in 
primitive  times  there  existed  a  notion  of  such  a 
close  kinship,  the  members  of  which  were,  in  the 
first  instancy  under  an  oUigatum  to  present  tha 
sacrifice  of  the  dead  to  their  oommoa  anoeetors. 
In  his  Beallex.  dsr  indogerm,  AUertvmkunde  (sea 
art.  'Erbschaft')  the  present  writer  has  sought  to 
prove  that  these  'next  of  kin'  in  primitive  times 
were  covered  by  the  conception  of  the  Indian 
raptn^-relationshii^  and  included  those  persraiB 
who  had  in  eommon  wher,  grandfathor,  andgteat- 
grandfathw,  or  (me  of  these  ancest(H%  while  m  the 
case  oi  the  Or.  d7x«n-eif  and  the  Lat.  prapin^ 
tobrmo  tMue  the  porcly  agnate  relatives  menti<med 
above  were,  in  tlie  performance  of  the  duties  of 
mourning,  early  joined  by  cognati  and  even  affinee* 
But  in  any  case  uiey  must  have  been  orisinaffir  the 
same  persons  to  whom  belonged,  beddea  tbe  <dEering 
of  the  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  we  right  of  tnAaritotws 
and  the  oUigatiw  of  btoodrtvuige.  Thu  wmhip 
of  the  dead  and  inharitanoa  appear  everywhere  in 
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dxmmt  eoonexifm  with  eaeh  other.  In  Indui,  «aoh 
ezpresskms  as  *  to  be  one's  hmr*  and  *  to  giro  the 
fojienl  feut  to  Mmebody '  (Skr.  dMdd,  '  sbuer/ 
'heir/  and  t^t^^tfoj  'sharer  in  the  iaorifioial 
eaktt')  are  often  Bjnonymoua.  The  aanie  hold*  in 
Greeee,  wheve,  u  late  u  fail  own  time,  the  orator 
Inma(Ti51)ooaldiay:  *  Whiohcrftbetwoalterna- 
tiTOB  ia  law,  that  the  son  of  this  woman,  or  thia 
•OB  ot  the  sister  of  Philootemon,  whom  he  has 
adopted,  cZmu  AmnmSfum  xai  M  rA  ftr^^tara  Utm 
vt^fUMT  nl  fwar/ttSml'  In  Rome  the  prineiiJe  of 
UM  juB  poDtifieom  U  aeemted,  mlla  ktndiiat  mm 
waerUy  bat  amimg  tlie  dM  Teotmu  alio  the  idea 
mnat  have  pxer^ed  that  wonhip  of  the  dead  and 
inheritance  were  identical  ocmoepticms. 

LfawnMe  proob  of  tttis  an  ninptM  by  tb*  Md  Rocw  «x- 
prcMooa:  mrf*,  0)  *to  booom'  wiUi  %  ttmanJ  (Mit,'  (1)  'to 
UNrit';  trft,  'Inbvitaim';  Miftt^^Ur,  '»  fomnl  iMrt'; 

«MX  'sab*':  «9UI,  'sv^'^IUMtartart.' 

ThH  alHanee  of  wonhip  and  pruperty  waa, 
at  tlie  same  time,  the  real  defeiuire  and  onensiTe 
allianeeof  iKinutiTetimes,inasmaehasonit,  in  the 
first  resent,  the  dn^  of  Uood  reveim  («f.  Sohrader, 
SMoXlex. ,  art.  *BI  n  toaehe ' )  f  or  a  mnrdered  or  woond  ed 
aMnpanion  derolyed ;  and  dnoe  in  thoee  ancient 
times,  in  whieh  as  yet  there  was  no  State,  batwily 
famflif,  elans,  and  tribes,  it  was  simply  thuinadtn- 
tion  of  biood  that  afforded  mankind  that 

wDtaetion  whieh  in  historical  times  the  laws  and 
m8(itati<ms  of  the  State  gnarantee,  the  extraor- 
dinary rignificance  of  anoestor-wonhip  and  the 
cbde  of  rdations  baaed  npon  it  again  beoQinai^  irom 
this  pi^t  of  new,  quite  i^^iaTUit. 

Bin  whether  it  waa  a  question  of  4rfbring  the  Mwrv 
/bt  to  tkg  dead,  the  entranee  of  the  Mr  into  poa- 
sesBoo,  or  tJie  performance  of  the  duties  of  blood 
rmeH^  it  waa  always  on  the  sons,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  the  man  based  his  hope.  Thisexpl^ns 
the  axdent  desire  for  sons  which  appears  nndis- 
gniaed  in  Uie  prmjen  to  the  gods,  ana  espedally  to 
thoee  anoeetor-B[arits  who  had  charge  of  toe  welfare 
of  tdie  family  <cf.  O.  Schrader,  JteaUae.,  arL 
*  Kinderreiehtam ').  There  wsa  do  special  deaire 
f<H-  danghten,  who  were  unfitted  to  offer  saorifloe  to 
thedead,and  wereemptoyedonly  in  the  lamentation 
flerrices  (see  alwre,  p.  19  f.).  But  sons  who  are 
to  be  fitted  to  perform  these  religious  and  sodal 
daties  cannot  eren  in  primitive  times  be  b^otten 
of  any  woman  indiseriminately ;  they  mast,  on  the 
contzary,  be  bom  of  a  wife  who  has  been  solemnly 
farought  into  the  hosband's  house  in  oomplianoe 
withdteBaoredeuBtonu(cf..Rea^f«x.,art. '  Heirat*). 
It  follom  further  from  this,  that  in  primitiTB 
times  marriage  was  regarded  as  an  unaToidable 
neoessi^,  and  bacheloriiood  as  an  almost  on* 
Uunkalde  self-etmtradietim.  So  intenss  wsa 
this  feeling,  that^  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  unmamed  dead  man  was  eren  after  his  death 
married  to  a  wife  for  the  life  to  come,  with  the 
obeerranee  of  the  full  marriage  ritual  (of.  on  ttus 
O.  Schrader,  Die  Seiwugermuiter  wtd  dtr  Sagt- 
gUdx,  Brunswick,  1904,  and  ToUnAo^aeU,  Jena, 
19M). 

4.  The  realna  <tf  llw  dnd^As  the  primltiTe 
Aryans  lived  together  in  families  and  clans  (ef. 
RtaUex.,  artt.  'Familie'  and  'Sippe'),  we  may 
assume  that  they  boned  their  dead  m  fsmilies  and 
dans.  In  Bome  each  gent  had  the  use  of  a  common 
mpulermmt  and  also  in  Greece  the  indiridaal  groups 
01  related  dm  were  bonad  together  by  common 
{^aoea  of  interment  (tuu^  (of.  Marqaardt, 

FripaiUben  der  Rimer,  1879-82,  p.  3S3  ;  and  Rofade. 
Prtfche*,  L  229,  note  8).  In  the  North,  expressions 
like  O.  Kor.  atthavgar,  'hill  of  the  tribe'  (artt, 
•family,'  'tribe'}  and  Boss.  dial.  rodUtliakoje 
mitto, '  cemetery,  properly  *  place  <rf  the  ancestois ' 
(on  Bum.  rodUdi,  *  anoestoiL*  see  abore,  n.  23), 
p^t  to  the  same  enatom,  whMi  ia  eleo  oMuinnea 


by  many  facts  erf  early  his(<»ieal  research  (cf. 
Aaliex.,  art.  <  Friedhof.'  and  Muoh,  JftMMf. 
wurM  dir  antMrop.  OtatU.  m  Witn,  xxxtL  90). 

Public  roads  and  paths  were  plaoes  at  which  these 
tribal  gruTes  ware  oy  preference  wont  to  be  laid 
out,  perhaps  baeame  they  were  in  this  way  most 
TisiUe  to  the  ere,  or  perliaps  because  in  ancient 
timea  roads  ana  p«ths  were  regarded  at  the  same 
time  as  boundary  lines  between  the  separate  dis- 
triote,  which  were  in  this  way  both  made  obvious 
and  protected  by  the  sacred  remains  of  the  an< 
cestors.  The  eustom  is  espeoiaUy  well  atteeted  in 
Rome  and  Greece  (cf.  Marqaardt,  p.  851»  and 
I.  MlUler.  DU  grioeMucMon  Privatalteriumor*,  1898, 
Pw  221)  as  well  as  in  India  (cf.  p.  20) ;  but  according 
to  Meator's  ChronkU  (ed.  Hildosicb,  p.  7)  the  old 
Slavonic  Radimifes,  VjatiAi,  and  Stverjanes  laid  the 
ashes  of  their  dead  in  a  small  vessel  and  placed  this 
Ha  «to/0^(' upon  a  pillar')  beside  the  roade  (el.  Kotl- 
jarevskij,  op.  eit.  p.  128,  who  also  ref^  to  the 
fact  tliM  the  Csech  Aramoa  has,  in  addition  to 
the  meaning  '  boundary,'  the  significatims  ol 
*  burial-mound  *  and  *  funeral-i^re '). 

At  these  tribal  oemeteries,  situated  at  the  sides 
of  roada  and  patlu,  the  souls  of  the  dead  were 
snnDoead  in  pnmitive  times  to  dweU  in  the  depth 
of  the  eartii  and  In  the  neighbouriiood  of  tfi^ 
gravea.  But  as  in  the  course  of  historical  denIop> 
meat  (cf.  BeaiUx,,  artt.  '  Stamm  >  and '  Staat  *)  the 
families  and  dans  of  primitive  times  gradu- 
ally increased  to  larger  political  unities,  ruled 
over  fay  kings,  the  iaea  became  more  and  more 
natural  of  looalirins  the  deceased  in  reel  realms  of 
the  dead,  titaated  usually  at  a  great  distanoe, 
either  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth,  and  governed 
fay  powerful  rulers.  Then,  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween ^ood  and  evil  was  more  dearly  reoo^iiied 
and,  owing  to  tiie  authority  of  influential  joiestiy 
eastes,  obtidned  a  religifras  significance  fof.  « thu 
below,  XL  S),  it  became  usaal  to  distmgoish  In 
Uisae  newly  created  realms  of  the  dead  juaoea  of 
enjoyment  for  the  '  good  *  and  plaoea  or  punish- 
ment for  the  *  wicked.' 

Among  the  Aryans  the  following  are  the  most 
Important  of  these  realms  of  the  dead.  The 
Indians,  leaving  the  older  primitive  ideas  (above, 
p.  28)  out  of  account,  thought  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messed  as  in  the  heavens  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  first  human  pair,  Yama  and  Yamt,  wnoae 
names  recur  in  an  almost  identical  form  in  the 
Iranian  Yima,  proving  this  twin  pair  to  be  a  com- 
mem  Indo-Iranian  idea.  It  is  a  contested  qnestian 
whether,  along  with  this  heaven,  there  was  also 
in  Vedic  times  the  conception  of  a  *heir  (d 
Oldenbeiv,  DU  Reliaion  du  Vada,  p.  630  It ; 
MaodoneU,  K«f<0Afy(M(o0y.p.  lOOf.).  Amongthe 
Greeks,  there  stands  as  the  central  point  of  their 
belief  m  immortality  the  dark,  because  under* 
ground,  world  of  'AxSnt-  Its  entrance  is  reached 
Irf  a  long  voyage  over  the  ocean  to  the  land  of 
toe  Cimmerians,  and  the  grove  of  Persephone 
(details  in  Bobde*,  L  SSfT).  Deep  down  beneath 
it  liea  Td^nwn  III.  viiL  18),  a  idace  <tf  punishment 
for  the  wieW  {Od,  xL  676).  For  a  few  elect 
'HXiSvtov  [Od.  iv.  601  ff.)  is  appointed— a  plain  at 
the  Western  border  of  the  world,  where  ever- 
lasting spring  reigns.  The  only  thing  the  Romans 
had  to  place  over  against  these  poetical  pictures, 
which  at  a  later  date  puned  also  into  Italy,  was 
their  Oroos,  wliieh  la  laolcing  in  every  chanioter- 
istic  trait. 

'ThsRomsBidldBotpoMMseoiHMiilkncI  Hw  oootlinuMS 
of  U(e  Mid  ot  retrfbuUoa  sfMr  dwth,  or  of  tha  form  of  exisUnoo 
In  the  nalm  of  tba  ■IuuIm  which  wss  InvMtod  with  uj-  liToly 
laugrlnAtlon'  (W1mow»,  iUlifitm  Mnd  KvUut  d§r  ROtMr,  p. 

if  we  turn  northwards,  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  among  the  r^roi  dtfaraWforrct,  *  the  Gete*  who 
r^[ud  tbemaelves  aa  immortal*  (Herod,  iv.  93), 
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ft  kingdom  of  the  dead  belonging  to  the  god 
ZdXfu$a  or  r«jSeXfi7tf ,  to  whom  it  was  cnstmnaiy  to 
send  a  mesaenger  every  five  ^ears,  1^  throwing  a 
man  upwards  and  then  receiving  him  on  l&noee 
and  M>  piercing  him  to  death.  We  have  already 
(above,  p.  20*}  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
LiUraanian  god  of  the  dead  Vieiona.  beside  whom 
there  existed  a  Lettio  WMa  mAt$.  bi  all  the  Ten- 
tonic  languages  there  is,  as  an  ancient  designation 
of  the  ZMltu  of  the  dead,  the  oommon  expression 
Goth,  halja.  Old  Nor.  ha,  K,^,  hai,  OM.G. 
hello,  which  only  in  tiie  Old  Korse  {Bel)  developed 
into  a  name  for  the  goddess  of  the  dead.  The 
idea  of  VtUhSU  is  also  confined  to  the  nortii. 
Among  the  common  people  it  was  in  all  probaMity 
only  a  name  for  a  home  of  the  dead,  bat  by  means 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Soalds  it  became  a  paradise 
of  wamors  under  the  rule  of  Odin.  In  Anslo- 
8axon  we  find  for  Paradise  the  nnusnal  expresncoi 
neorxno'wottff.  It  remains  for  us  to  mentiim  the 
expression  rm  (Lith.  rojut,  1/6 tt.  rey'a)  common  to 
all  Slavonic  languages,  which  even  in  pagan  times 
must  have  denoted  some  paradise-like  dwdling  of 
the  dead.  But  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the 
•zistenoe  of  a  pagan  word,  such  as  Old  ^r.  pOelii, 
for  the  idea  of 'helL' 

If  we  i^uwe  over  these  expresmons  for  realms 
of  the  dead  and  their  mlers,  we  see  that  they  are 
formations  of  the  separate  languages,  and  etymo- 
It^oally  tolerably  clear.  The  Gt.'AO^  must  be 
derived  from  an  original  *A-Fi8i,  'place  of  inviM- 
bility'  (Lat.  videre,  Gr.  and  thm.  by  being 

made  masculine  (of.  vtariat,  'yonne  man  :  *rau>la, 
'youth'),  came  to  denote  the  ruler  of  the  under 
world.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  Goth.  haJja, 
etc  (sLat.  eetors),  'place  of  conoealment,'  origm- 
allTj  in  all  probabiaty,  umply  the  grave  (cf. 
As.  bwgcM,  'to  bnry,'  byrgdt,  O.'L.G.  bvrffisli, 
'tomb') ;  as  also  the  XaU  oretu  (cf.  above,  p.  17^) 
should  most  likely  be  compared  with  the  Goth. 
oiffiaA*.  '  sepulchral  cave.'  AS.  neorxna-toonff  has 
lately  been  mterpreted  by  A  Leitcmann  (JBeUrage 
a.  ffeseA.  d.  dtfuucAm  i^mieAs  u.  Lit.  xxxii.  1)  as 
'  meadow  of  the  powers  of  the  under  world '  (*neor- 
«Cfui,  *n«r]^itka,  Iferthut,  'terra  mater,'  Ur. 
wipTtpoi, '  thepowers  of  the  under  world ' ;  otherwise 
F.  Klnge,  Z^Uehr.  fur  dtwttehe  Wortfonehung, 
tUL  144 ;  Uhlenbeck,  BeUr&ae,  xxxiL  1).  Perhaps 
we  may  also  venture  an  explanation  of  the  Getio 
god  of  the  dead.  T^iKt^tt,  There  was  an  Old 
Slavic  root  gyh,  eib,  'ds-iXXv/iw*  (Old  Russ.,  e.g., 
gvbMi  Buss.  giSeH,  'destruction.*  'loss').  Thus 
the  language  would  pmnt  to  a  meaning  for  rcfl^^i 
sndi  at  mW*  rOv  iirOiKivthtir  {Herodot  It.  94 1 

roOrcr  rofdi'avtn  TtBeKtl^).  Howeven  the  group 
Lith.  Vielona  (*FU3fH>),  Old  Nor.  Valhgll,  and 
Or.  "B\6ffu»  (*A^Mor)  may  posdbly  rest  on  a  pre- 
histcffio  cffiUMxiML  The  first  part  of  both  of  the 
first  two  words  is  undoubtedly  the  Lith. 
'spirits  of  the  dead,'  Old  Nor.  voir,  AS.  vml, 
*the  dead  on  the  battlefield '  O.H.a  too/,  vmct, 
'stngea,'  'elacke.'  so  that  Viel<ma  is  the  *deue 
animarum,'  as  is  also  explained  in  the  Lithuanian 
tmdititm,  while  Valholl  signifies  '  the  hall  of  the 
dead.*  As  rmrds  the  Gr.  'HXiinor  (reSIn-),  it  is 
usnal^  derived— even  by  £.  Bohde  IPtyche t  76. 
footnote  1) — ham  IXnmr.  AtAro/uu,  eto.,  and  inter- 
preted as '  tiie  land  of  liie  departed.'  But  in  this 
etymology  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  the  root 
Antf  in  Crreek  signifies  'to  arrive'  rather  than 
'to  depart';  and  as  a  'land  of  those  who  have 
anrived'  obvionsly  gives  no  8atds&ct<«v  explana- 
tion of  'BXiimr,  the  oonnexlDn  of  the  Greek  word 
with  the  IdtiL  «olU*. '  spirita  of  the  dead/  suggested 
WAN.  YsMlovddj  (Trane.  itf  the  D^artment 
fir  Oe  ihiat.  Zom^.  and  Lii,ifth»St.  Fttmburg 


Acad,  [fiusal  xlvi  p.  287  It),  seems  worthy  of 
c<ni8ideration.  But.  of  course,  we  have  before  us 
in  the  case  of  Vielona,  Vaih^,  and  'UX^nm, 
independent  fonnati<m8  of  the  individual  lan- 
gnages,  so  that  all  that  follows  from  the  series 
quoted  is,  in  the  end,  no  more  than  the  existence 
of  an  Aryan  root  *f)d-.  *w>l-,  *vtl-  in  the  sense  of 
'souls  of  the  departed.*  Thus  there  is  a  total 
want  of  points  of  ooonexion  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  even  in  the  primitive  Aryan  times  realms 
of  the  dead,  like  those  msntioned  above,  were 
believed  to  exist.  All  the  linguistic  comparisons 
from  which  peo|de  were  wont  at  an  earlier  date  to 
draw  condnsions  as  to  the  existence  of  such  primi> 
tive  ideas — as,  e.ff.,  Gr.  K^p^^=Skr.  kirvara, 
ktbala  (a  name  of  an  Indian  dog  of  the  dead) ;  Gr. 
TdpmpotmBkr.  taUUala  (at  a  later  date  the  name 
of  a  definite  hell) ;  Gr.  'Ep/uiat  (as  leader  M  the 
dead)KSkr.  tdramSya  (used  of  the  dogs  in  the 
Indian  world  of  the  dead) ;  Gr.  Ulwot  (as  ruler  of 
the  dead|=Skr.  mdnu,  and  other  similar  compari- 
sons— ^belong  to  tiie  realm  of  beliefe  that  have  long 
ago  been  given  up  hy  modem  philology,  as  hoe 
aim  shown  above  (p.  18).  Even  the  all^^  agiee- 
memts  as  to  the  nuiner  in  this  spher»— M, that 
a  certain  reeemblanoe  is  to  be  found  between  the 
Qr.  K4pB«pot  and  the  two  '  four-eyed  and  spotted 
dogs  of  Yama  who  guard  the  patn' — do  not  turn 
out  to  be  capable  of  convincing  proof  (cf.  O. 
Grnppe,  Die  grieehiechen  Kvlte  vndMythen,  t  118 ; 
E.  Bohde,  Peydte*,  i.  304,  footnote  S ;  Oldenbers^ 
Die  Seliffion  dee  Veda,  p.  fiStf). 
Thus  we  believe  that  the  idea  of  actual  realms 
the  dead,  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
graves  of  the  deceased,  belongs  to  the  individoal 
development  of  the  separate  Aryan  races,  although 
this  development  mav  have  taken  place  in  pre- 
historic epochs.  In  tne  same  way,  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  was  also  in  the  separata  devdopment  of  the 
individual  peoples  that  tiie  custom  originated  of 
burning  the  oorpse  and  sending  away  the  soul 
(which  was  thought  of  as  '  smoke  *}  to  a  (ustant  land 
by  means  of  the  smoke  of  the  funeral-pyre — a 
custom  which,  as  we  have  shown  above,  stands  in 
intimate  connexion  with  this  idea  of  a  distant 
re^m  of  the  dead.  If  the  first  jpraotioe  of  crema- 
tion arose  from  still  more  primitive  ideas — as,  e.p., 
from  the  wish  to  free  the  uving  from  the  pollution 
which  was  threatened  b^  the  dead,  or  to  keep 
.  back,  bv  means  of  fire,  evil  sjnrito  from  the  body 
of  the  oeloved  dead— still  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  tiie  oonoeption  of  tiie  flame  as  a  female  guide 
of  the  soul  into  a  distant  realm  of  the  dead  was 
one  which,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  rose  more  and 
more  dearly  into  pnmunenoeu  This  is  most  un- 
mistakably the  case  in  India,  where,  in  an  ex- 
tronely  realistic  manner,  the  assurance  is  added, 
in  the  way  of  comfort,  that  at  the  cremation  the 
male  organ  does  not  bum,  and  that  there  are 
many  women-folk  in  the  heavenly  world  (Oldoi- 
borg^  00.  sA.,  M4, 080).  In  Honiurtiie<nily  way 
to  fijutes  is  over  the  foneral-iTre,  bat  the  eleot  are 
'translated'  into  Elysium,  even  when  still  alive. 
Among  the  Ganls  (Diodoms  Sicnius,  v,  28)  it  was 
usual  at  a  cremation  to  lay  letters  on  the  funeral - 
pyre,  addreraed  to  the  departed  relatives.  These 
were  mmmdi  to  be  carriea  along  with  the  eonl  of  the 
cranated  dead  into  tiie  realm  of  the  shades.  But 
a  Bussian  expresses  himself  most  nnreaerved^  as 
to  the  real  purpose  of  eremation  in  the  ease  of  the 
funeral  of  a  Russian  merchant  dewaibed  bj  Iba 
Fosslan  (see  above,  pp.  17,  22) : 

•Ta  Ar^  «•  Indwd  »  itaidd  pecqila:  j*  take  talm  «rtio  to 
the  b«at  b«k>red  ftod  moct  highly  bonourad  ot  mttt  Bod  OMt  him 
Into  Um  Mith,  where  the  mming  beacU  sad  woms  fMd  on 
him.  W»,op  th«  othar  band,  born  him  tn  —  huNiit,  lo  tbM 
begoMdlrwsUi-,  wtttMntdekr,  Into  Fluadlss.* 

The  ddest  abod^  therefor^  in  whioh  the  spirits 
of  ^  anoeston  dwell  is  the  earth,  the  same  earth 
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to  whose  bosom  the  hnner  oommita  the  seed  ;  and 
aeeordiiiai^  we  an  not  snzpriaed  if  the  gods  of  the 
earth  wfao  gndullT  emerge  among  tat  diflerent 
MMileB  rale  over  the  souls  of  the  dead  that  are 
laid  M»  the  eartli  a«  veil  t»  over  the  seed  which 
nriogs  up  out  0^  the  earth.  This  is  trae,  in  the 
bat  plaee,  of  the  Mother  Earth  herself,  of  the 
Greek  TmM  (Bohde.  L  206),  sad  of  the  Latin  TtUiu 
(Wiasowa,  ^raUe/fir  jes^t^MMmsMiueAtf/S,  ril  47), 
vbila  among  tliB  ^-Hr*'"'"*r"T  iemjina  {eL  Lett. 
Smmur  wUUe,  Lith.  ttmi  'earth.'  Thrae.  Z<fU\n 
'eaith-goddeas')  is  on  the  one  hand  a  goddess  of 
HiMiiim,  far  field  and  boose,  and  on  the  wier  hand 
sacrifiees  are  offered  to  her  at  the  festival  of  the 
dead.  In  this  eonaerion  th«  attempt  has  been 
mftde  by  tbe  writer  of  the  present  article  (BmUUsb. 
p.  870)  to  interprei  tbe  Greek  PerwepAoneta  as  the 
^killing  of  the  seed,'*  and  Uw  Latin  Amua  as 
the  '  bnnging  of  tbe  seed.' 

n.  WOBSBIP  OFTBBSKT  ABD  OTSMS  XATVRAL 
PBXEOMBXA—'TaE  BBAVBBLT  OBBS.'— Intro- 
dmetwn — If  we  have  so  far  soeoeeded  in  presenting 
tbe  fundamental  features  of  tbe  Aryan  worship  of 
the  dead,  snnetinies  even  to  very  trifling  details 
in  its  derdopmcBt,  we  have  owed  tnis  above  all  else 
to  the  lita-JHavie  tradition,  by  mnani  of  which  we 
were  enabled  folly  to  nnderstand  the  eonditicms 
prevalent  among  other  Aryan  races,  which  were 
both  incompletdy  attested  and  (as  t.g.  among  the 
Indians)  tnnsfonned  by  priestly  refinements.  It 
is  natural,  therefOTs,  to  ask  whetker  it  will  not  be 
possible  in  the  same  way  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental ebanteter  of  the  Aryan  religion  as  a  whol& 
For  this  task  it  wiU  nalortanately  be  naeewMuty, 
owing  to  tbe  beta  notieed  above  (p.  14),  to  leave 
afanfMt  coitirdy  out  of  aoeonot  in  the  meantime 
tke  history  of  tbe  religion  of  the  pagan  Slavs,  and 
to  eonfine  ourselves  to  a  ecHUideration  of  the 
esaditiooa  pceralrat  among  the  Litknanian  Pnu- 
nama,  leamins  whidii  fortunately,  we  have  much 
fuller  fauoraumon.  We  may  b^^  the  subject 
witk  some  oeiMnl  deaeriptioDe,  sopptied  \>j  tmst- 
wortky  antnoritieB,  M  the  pagan  beliefs  about  God 
obtainmg  among  these  peoples.  First  of  all  we 
may  menticm  Peter  of  I>nsburg,  the  editor  ^  the 
first  Pntuian  CMromeU  (1336). 

•Pnittad  sottdMi  dd  m  hatKMrnoL  Qak  rimplloM 
fonst,  «om  ntttoM  ooapnfaMidera  bod  potnAnuit,  «t  qnk 
Mhm  bob  bafaoanait,  baimo  In  ntlptnili  tpMm  meeiilut  Don 
potwSHt  .  .  .  IkqnlarfcdMun  DOnoogBOnruntiiaeoooDtMl, 

■Biro.  InoMn  at  touitra*,  ToUtflhi,  qtudnipadk  •Umd, 

oaqiM  Ml  bnfOTMHi.  BalOaanait  attam  loooiL  cuipoa  «l  aqoM 
MCTM,  rio  qwxt  Man  mat  acrM  oota*  rm  pmri  Mirf  bos 
fMna«iBaiidm'<Ar#«WMfwiRNi>r««terMn,L  HO. 

Wa  may  oompaze  with  Peter  of  Dnsbnrg's  atate- 
m«it  the  following  passage  from  tbe  CAroit.  ord. 

of  BIniwian  (tbrytorw  fsmsi  Fnunemntmf 
i,  53,  note  1): 

•Bociim  <th»  PiiiirfiiiQ  rftoa  rioet  •  CteMMM  nl%kM 
■BnMi^  tta  ab  MUl  hudsBMito  nmotBi  faft  Ipri  sMnqtM 
fftaM  issMttrtfa  «mr*  Imbatl  ommmm  ovnatam  enU  ttaat 
i«ni  MonaUs  BooanllM  aDvM  adw  mna  mm  wMtrKbutar 
Bt_Me  flgns  facMww  bm  piftntali  qnktro  ittMotm  uboni 
lifti  sbdnoflfe  pMntllalMBt.' 

Later  bat  still  more  duraeteristio  testimonies 
rsf^arding  the  litn-Prussian  conditions  are  sup- 
plied by  tbe  report  of  a  Jesuit  missionatr  who 
at  the  b^inninR  of  Uie  17th  oentb  tnTelled  all 
throng  Polish  Ovonia: 

'  S  TMioa  dao*  habent,  aUom  oafl,  ■Sam  tarrs,  ndbda  alU 
wabmaiA,  nt  dll  piaciam,  agronun,  (nimeDtoram,  bortonim, 
paoorom,  cqDonnn,  vaccamm  m  rinpiUriam  oaoaMltatam 
Mprloa'  (d.  Oieoer,  OctUnumim,  p.  1001  OL  BttmoUi 
Onmiem  Ommirvm,  L  p.  168;  ad.  Fane :  '  In  tor  nalUfoniiU 
JaocpiB  BimitB*,  onibaaam  ritvma  tarfatlUaa  at^oa  volaptataa 
aWribueat,  bob  dMtaatiif  BsmB  lii  oalla  oa<arli 


nrMa,  AuMLua  to  W.  IfaumlMtdt,  wiid-md  JUdtaUa, 

atOa,  jam,  p.  m. 


with  thaae  mani 
nllgion  tb*  fooa  and  g 
rifttu  thanaalvM  mrraai 


oharacwiiUca  of  tba  Uta-Pnwfaa 
gtMl-naoiaa  of  tha  UthuMlaBa  snd  Pnt- 
oerraapond  waU.   Wa  hsva  IrotomatlBB  about 
tbeoa  from  bmb  lika  Jan  If  aiMdiM  (HatoUna,  llaladl  aaa  abova, 

Mub^MkomU  (la  IMSS^^StiSiSSSS^  b3 
leuXlUtttra  P»u>fta>  (Hattste  PnuafM  Prtrntlmka 
MmMAm,  ooopMad  aboat  1008,  adttad,  witb  rwtetim  «x- 
InolstlOBitfaa  MS,  bj  WUUud  PtaMoa,  B^iln,  1871). 

If  wa  attempt  to  emphasize  what  is  really 
oharacteristio  m  these  Ftubso- Lithuanian  con- 
ceptions of  the  gods,  it  is  evidentlv  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  tiiat,  for  all  phenomena  of  nature  and  life, 
for  all  undertakings  and  conditions  of  mankind, 
in  fact  even  for  every  section  or  act  of  these  which 
was  at  all  prominent,  individual  gods  {SomUrgHtter, 
'  special  gods,'  as  H.  Dsener  has  aptly  named  them) 
were  created,  who,  at  least  as  a  gsMial  rule,  may 
be  said  to  remain  within  the  Umus  of  tlM  eonoep- 
tioD  to  whteh  they  owe  ihetr  origin. 

a  iwrtlmJu  provinoa  ci4  (Mtltur*.  *fi,,  alU--brwdlhK,  TfhkJi 
atl-bcuU}'  cxxniplad  a  nnailiwtiL  tiiaoa  in  Ui*  itU  of  bbia  Lllv- 
FriiiaikiiA,  wa  kftsa,  lo  basin  wCUi,  a  tnid  wba  iCfOks  tJw 
wrEJa  lo  gaaaral  {Butmnuy,  Ibcn  a  i^vU***  who  hiok^  )tn>r 
thnr  r'r- ipagattoa  (9Mhs),  4  fOd  Whu  bCL"!^!*  lo  Uii>  fmnntc 

S'C:-r<r.'<uik,BDDUwrIaUacaaraal  (be  luutnn  Un.U  (f;i'>>ill.  .■ 
hii'l    la  vldltlMi  lotbaap,  Uwn  »r*  'nm  utl  v-^'  -^-iv^^'i"^ 
villi  Vi:'-  (ftnuMr),  tho  IhUfw*  (Kalaimt^').  tii-  ■Ft^p 

|A'K''''ii.J,    [In    n>lrj«  iKruiu  m.ikI    kmHuilmy   th^  pmrtr)' 

'^^),  Ui«imlraa(A'<i''''^i<''>it.  lli«}'Oiiji|(  fiet  (/■ti'fiitritiL>>. 
L*  mo  a  di«(ii  «^  ihiit  rcTD«la  iLwlt  Jii  tma  nl  Uid 


Wl  I  ri 


aii-i  i]< 

fc^-i  I  ■.  .^nflfc  M  m 

auuiixoeil  <Iijmu  i  u  -J.  lulUuv       oUiui  Mhms  4l 

drlUnUoB,  afTtcaltara,  Uia  boma,  laaillr  Itta,  ato. 

Long  ago  it  was  observed  that  this  fundamental 
feature  of  the  Litu-Pruaslan  eooeeption  9t  the 
gods  recurs  on  Aryan  seal  with  anuudng  aoou- 
raeyin  tbeOUAMKm  reli^Cion.  This  comes  before 
our  notice  most  obviously  m  tbe  list  of  gods  which 
appears  in  the  so-called  Indiffitammta,  ue.  priestly 
oouections  oi  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  on  the 
most  varied  oeeaskma,  which  are  known  to  ns  in 
the  main  from  the  attaeks  of  tbe  Church  Fathers 
on  tiie  Antiquiiatst  rmmi  dimnamm  of  Varro, 
who  drew  his  materials  from  these  Indiffitamenta, 
Now,  although  the  fixing  of  these  names  of  gods  in 
definite  olssses  {di  nuptialet,  di  agruttg,  etc)  t  may 
have  been  already  unaertaken  by  the  Pontifiofls,  or 
for  the  flist  time  by  Varro,  and  althoogfa  mai^  of 
these  namee  ot  deiues  may  at  first  have  been  placed 
in  that  partionlar  class  owing  to  tbe  interi»etation 
of  Varro,  which  was  doubtMSs  often  wrong,  still 
it  is  quite  certain  that  in  theae  IndiffitanmUa, 
and  therefore  in  the  Boman  cult,  there  must  hare 
been  a  great  number  of  individnal  gods  exaotly 
resembling  in  tbeir  natnze  the  Uta-PruHiaB 
deities: 

'  Bad  St  am  asBl  pmlma  (f.*.  bartte  tba  graat  |oda  ol  tha 
coH,  wboaa  namaa  alao  Mana  tat  tba  Imdtfntamtnto)  del  oon- 
plnraa  bominam  rttam  pm  atiB  qolaqua  porUoDa  admlnioulsBtaa, 
gooa  Tolas  tarn  oonoaowa  taidlgttaiBaotorum  Ufarl  mtia  adooa. 
BOBt' (OansortBiM> 


•Of.  Joh.  LmtitU  PoltfM  <U  Diit  Sammgiiman  HUOut, 
ad.  by  W.  tUuibsidt.  witb  addlUona  bv  A.  Blelaaataln,  Rigs, 
iseS;  *XMs  BalOoa  das  Uballua  UataU:  UntanuohiugsD  tur 
UtoolaahaB  llrtbolofla,*  by  Tbaodor  B.  von  Qrianbargar  Ib 
.draw*  /Br  OntrnksPkOiiogU,  xrlU.  iff.,  and  A.  Brilckiicr, 
'Utanlaobs  CWttarMBMO.' f».  nU.S«ff.  Ttia  lastHBantioned 
■cboUr  raiaaa  doabta  aa  to  tbe  truatwortblnaaa  of  LaakowaU. 
tha  daId  Boaroa  of  LaalokL  He  bold*,  ajaoog  otbar  thlnga,  that 
Um  LlthoaoUa  daitlei  Oabta,  PoUiwafaia,  sad  IfatamUa  dmb. 
tlosad  bj  LaakowBki  to  LaaicU  ara  almply  mntUslloni  ot  Um 
OhrWlaa  aafait  Agatba,  tha  patroneaa  of  in  (PoUitmMm,  'tlM 
Agatha  ot  tba  basitb':  ot  UtMMfM, -fli^-idaoa,' AalamMs, 
•Hothar  Antbs').  in  thla  mar  ba  tnilta  rlgbt  tai  nmO,  but 
we  an  DotlnatUUd  oa  that  aoooant  in  doubting  tha  good  (atth 
of  LaskomiU.  What  most  ba  ngarded  as  primittvs  anMOg  tha 
UthDsnlsos,  as  wa  ahsU  aaa  mora  fnUj  buow,  Is  tbs  i  " 
sad  tba  sUiUr  to  lonn  aaparato  gods,  bat  aot  sO  tbs  i 
oaniaa  aad  tonns  ot  theaa  godt  thamaalraa.  Vbj  ihookf  Bot  s 
OhiMtoa  aalBt  ta  esrUsr  timea  havs  atnyad  tato  tttdrmldatT 
Howsvsr  hi  tbs  Mknring  diKnualaa  Bsmaa  ot  gods  n^rtknsd 
mte  Iff  iM^komkl-lMAatu  wiU  bs  aotad  aaiwiS. 

t  Of.  Wtasswa,  'lobto  uid  fakebs  "SoBdergAMar*  la  dar 
rtiBlBchsB  HsliilcB'  In  Ow.  Abk.  iwr  rtmUdmn  AafMMW-wid 
flIastiyiaaWafcfi,  HsBtoh,  MO*,  p.  WC 
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The  important  thing,  however,  ia  that  these  great 
gods  of  the  colt  themaelvest  as  we  know  them 
partisolarly  from  the  fixed  or  moTaUe  festivals 
which  were  devoted  to  them,  are  essentially,  even 
in  Uie  earliest  bistoricol  times,  or  at  least  in  the 
earliest  period  we  can  read  with  certainty,  nothing 
else  than 'special  f^B.'  If  we  take,  e.cr.,  uie  aphere 
of  a^cnlture,  which  lay  at  the  foundations  of  old 
Roman  coltnre,  sowing  is  represented  by  Satumus, 
harvest  by  Cotuw  and  ww,  growth  by  Ceres, 
blossom  liora,  fmit  by  Pomona,  failure  of  crops 
by  Sobiffut—Bn  of  them  deities  who,  aooording  to 
the  information  supplied  by  the  stone-calendar, 
had  special  feasts,  or  spedal  priests  and  feasts,  at 
their  disposal  (of.  Wissowa,  Beligion  und  Kultua, 
p.  21).  If  we  may  judge  from  piotnm  in  the 
circus,  there  were  worshipped  along  witi  Census, 
the  god  of  harvest,  the  three  goddesses  Sna, 
Segena,  and  TvtUina,  who  had  power  over  Ui« 
seeds  beneath  and  above  the  gnmnd  (Wissowa,  op. 
eU.  p.  196). 

In  wkUtloD  to  tbew,  there  *n  Um  twelve  gods  who  wen 
Invoked  bgr  the  flymen  st  the  taorvm  OenaU:  Vmaxtar  (lor 
the  kllow  plooffblngiX  iUdorotor  (for  the  wtaaoA.  ploughuw), 
Iwaar^Xar  (tor  ttte  di»wlii(  of  the  turrow),  /luftar  (tor  the 
■DiADff^  Otarator  (for  the  grabUng),  Oeeator  (for  tbe  hsirow- 
iag)iaarrUor  (for  the  boelng),  SubrunoiruUor (for  the  weeding), 
JMaor  (tor  the  mowing),  Oonvaetor  (lor  the  gMbtriivX  Condiw 
(for  tho  storlngXuid  Promitor  (tor  tlMd«nv«t7  of  the  gnln), 
whDe  from  th«  r«port  of  VurooooM  be  itddede  sod  of  manuring 
(SUreulAiufX  tad  wverel  more  (of.«ved>lljMMr, 'InlUglte- 
tMDtft'biBoecberjk 

A  nmarkaUe  fact  r^aidfaig  tiiese  old  Roman 
namea  of  gods  is  that  sometimes  there  seem  to 
appear  in  them  chronologically  different  strata  of 
fme  and  the  same  idea.  Thus  Intitor  (and  at 
tiie  same  time  Sator)  is  at  the  sacrum  Cereale 
the  'sower':  Conditor  is  the  'storer.'  The  same 
meaiuns  is  in  all  probability  in  the  names  of  the 
old  goSa  of  the  eult  Sa^tmua  (Satumus)  and 
(kmsus,  which  are  probably  connected  etymo- 
l<wically  with  ssrsrs  and  eondtre  (Wissowa,  pp. 
iw,  166).  In  the  same  way,  Jtmm  (Wissowa, 
p.  96)  originally  waa  dmply  the  god  of  the  doors 
{ianua),  just  as  in  the  uuiuanian  religion  there 
wasagMof  theveU,&unMHMC(Uth.Mw2tn6f,  'the 
well'),  or  ft  god  tn  the  bath-lsoom,  Saotrcueyt 
flitli.  td^tnuMj  *broom*stump').  After  higher 
ideas,  such  as  tM  oonoept  of  the  dei^  as  a  god  of 
the  beginning  (entrance),  were  blended  with  the 
idea  of  Janus,  a  renewal  of  this  idea  took  place. 
This  renewal  we  find  in  the  gods  of  the  Itidigi' 
tamenta :  Foruliu,  '  god  of  the  doors,'  and 
Cardea,  *  goddess  of  the  hinges.' 

If  in  the  preceding  account  ve  have  placed  the 
Litu-Fmssian  and  the  old  Roman  gods  on  t^e 
same  stage  of  development  in  the  history  of 
religion,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  6gures 
which  belong  to  these  two  groups  represent  common 
pre- historic  formations,  even  in  cases  where  these 
figures  exactly  correspond  to  each  other  in  their 
nature,  as  is  the  case,  «.g.,  with  the  Lith.  Oabjau- 
nf, '  god  of  the  bani8'=Lftt.  Oonatu ;  Lith.  Tartois 
kibirhtta,  'god  of  fire'-Lat.  Statu  mater  (Wis- 
sowa, p.  185) ;  Lith.  Perdoytw, '  god  of  merchants ' 
=L&t.  Mercurius ;  Lith,  Pigitu  (Laucins),  '  god  of 
sexual  intercourse '  =  Lat.  Mutunia  Tutunus  (Wis- 
sowa, p.  195),  etc.  What  can  be  proved  to  be 
pro-historic  is  rather  the  mere  capacity  and  the 
tendency  to  form  into  a  divinity  everj  conception 
in  nature  ot  in  eoltiixo  which  was  of  significance 
for  primitive  man,  and  to  maintain  the  gods  who 
were  thus  created  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in 
their  ori^nal  sphere. 

The  greater  part  of  H.  Usener's  standard  work 
{G$tt«mamen)  is  devoted  to  proving  that  the 
aame  tendeuOT  was  operative  in  the  formation  of 
the  C^reek  gods,  that  here  too  the  great  personal 
eoda  were  evolved  from  special  gods  reeemblinjg 
Dioae  of  Um  Romans  and  Litfinaniana.  Hub 


book  also  sliows  (ef.  p.  116  ff.)  how,  evm  under 
the  rule  of  the  Christian  Chunm,  the  same  primi- 
tive and  deeply-rooted  long^  for  separate  gods 
lived  on  in  the  worship  of  the  sainti,  who,  just  like 
the  gods  of  tiie  Indtgitamenta,  could  be  rightly 
designated  as  *  dei  hominum  vitam  pro  sua  quuqw 
portume  adminiculantes.'  But  how  do  matters 
stand  in  this  connexion  with  the  religion  of  the 
ancient'  Teutons?  *It  Is  impossible,'  says  F. 
Kauffmann  in  his  Doutsehe  MytholoaU  *  (Stuttgart, 
1893),  p.  40,  Eng.  U.  If orthem  Mythology,  London, 
1903,  p.  31,  'to  prove  in  the  oldest  Teutonic  re- 
ligion tiie  existence  of  more  than  three  male  divini- 
ties ;  and  a  triad  of  gods  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
Teutons  the  hi^riographers  of  later  times. 
The  names  nven  are  Mercury,  Jnppiter,  and  Mars, 
names  which  really  denote  the  Teutonic  gods 
Wodaa,  Donar,  and  Zlu.  With  them  is  asso- 
ciated a  goddess  oriRinally  the  great  all-mother 
Earth,  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  and  as  such  called 
by  the  name  of  Freia.'  Certainly,  if  this  state- 
ment is  correct,  and  it  expresses  the  opinion 
current  among  the  German  mythologists,  there 
would  hardlyoe  room  for  'spMial  gods'  in  the 
religion  M  toe  andent  Teutons.  But  how  then 
is  it  to  be  explained  that  even  Prooopius  found 
among  the  Herulians  a  woMi  0eQf  </uXoi;  and  when 
Jordanis  (ch.  xL)  relates  of  the  Goth  Dicenos : 
'el^t  ex  eis  tunc  nobilissimos  prudentioresque 
Tiros,  quos  theologiam  instaruens  numitui  gvadam 
tt  toBtUa  ffsnsnm  iiunt,'  what  else  can  be  meant 
Uian  tbAt  tiiat  nder  was  the  first  to  choose  some 
few  State-gods  out  of  the  crowd  of  existing  deities  7 
Or  is  it  possible  to  regard  the  numerous  gods,  and 
espeoialfy  goddesses,  which  the  Roman  inscriptions 
exniUt — aThingsna,  RequalivahanuH,  Hadamardns, 
Mstfusanus,  Saxanns,  etc.,  or  a  Tanfana,  Nertbns, 
Badnhenna,  Nebalennia,  Hludana,  GarmangalH^ 
Hoiva,  Vagdavercnstis,  Haiimella,  ete. — as  all 
being  difierent  forms  of  the  names  and  ideas  of 
those  chief  gods  or  goddesses?  When  only  the 
Roman  gods  Jnppiter,  Mars,  Mercu^,  and  Hercules 
appear  as  Roman  equivalents  of  the  Teutonic 
world  of  gods,  is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  the  reason 
of  this  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  people  who  first 
brought  news  about  the  Teutonic  gods  to  Rome 
were  soldiers  and  merchants  ?  The  former  of  these 
dasses — in  addition  XaJuppiUr  OpUmut  Maxirnvs, 
who  was  worshipped  by  all  in  common — honoured 
especially  tiie  god  Mars,  the  latter  Mercury  and 
Hercules  (as  the  guardian  of  measure  and  weieht ; 
of.  Wissowa,  p.  227,  231),  and  aooordingly  these 
classes  sought  with  special  fondness  their  nvourite 
guardian  gods  on  the  barbarian  Olympus — and 
found  them  too.  But  none  of  these  questions  can 
be  disposed  of  briefly,  and  accordingly  we  cannot 
settle  them  here.  In  any  case,  however,  no  sub- 
stantial objection  from  the  standpoint  of  Teu- 
tonic religion*  can  be  raised  against  the  view 
that  the  craving,  which  is  strikingly  prominent 
in  the  litu  •  Frussian  and  ancient  Roman 
religion,  for  an  endless  variety  of  'special  gods' 
representing  all  sides  of  the  life  of  nature  and 
culture  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  primitive  Aryan 
characteristic  What  oonfronttt  ns  here,  however, 
as  the  oldest  of  the  old  is  in  reality  nothing  else 
than  the  phenomenon  which  anthropologists  have 
called  '  animism,'  '  the  investing  with  life  and 
the  deiMog  of  the  inanimate.*  The  otraordinary 
world-wide  importance  of  this  mode  of  thought 
for  relicioos  life  has  long  been  recognized  (cf. 
espedally  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture*,  London,  1891). 
In  close  connexion  with  this  animism  we  see  fur- 
*  The  Mme  Is  tme  of  ths  old  Indlu  religion.  Here,  from 
primitive  Indo-Imnisn  ttmM  oowerdx,  the  evergrowing  ten- 
dency to  form  godi  WM  kept  in  check  by  tnflnenUel  pricets 
snd  pilertlj  t'— tt-.  who  everrwhere  •ztrctod  tin  stnogeec 
iDflDMMt  on  tbs  dnni^DMat  si  ffisst  pMMMl  gods  (ef.  bAiw, 
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tber  how,  in  th«  Aryan  religions  u  well  m  «terj- 
when  else,  bvees  of  a  pitHKmnoed  'fetishism' 
remain.  li  cannot  be  donbted  that  the  Aryans, 
like  other  noes,  once  worshipped  and  prayed  to 
trees  and  stomps,  stones  and  animals,  not  only  as 
fvmbola  of  divinity,  bat  as  real  embodiments  of  a 
tUvine  ammo.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  ad- 
TiaaUe  to  Icare  the  proofs  ot  this  to  be  disGasaed 
in  those  eecttmis  which  deal  with  the  outward 
appearance  and  the  oldest  dwelling-pUoe  of  the 
deity  ( below,  3  and  4  c). 

In  this  way  it  may  be  sud  that  in  the  Aiyaa 
woiid  ^ni'pi'*"'  and  fetishism  form  the  first  and 
the  oldest  u>  ^«  evolntion  of  the  histoiy 

of  TeiigioiL.  They  are  also  to  he  traced  in  biston* 
eal  timea,  and  are  still  to  be  detected  at  the  pneeat 
da^.  Bat  it  is  likewise  vertaJn  that  vrtm  in 
pTunitire  Aryan  tiiaes  the  b^iunings  of  a  higher 
form  of  religion  made  their  appearanoe. 

For  although  the  oonntless  numbers  of  '  special 
gods*  presapposed  as  original  aie  not  at  first  to  be 
reaarded  as  difiering  qiuditatlTely  among  tiiem- 
selVes,  still  it  is  natnial  to  snppoae  that,  jnst  as 
the  individnal  objects  and  omoeptions  which 
excited  religious  emotioDS  were  of  dinerent  signifi- 
eanee  for  mankind,  so  also  the  significance  of 
the  deities  aritdng  ont  of  them  would  from  the 
bqEtKring  be  difi&eat,  at  would  sooo  become  so. 
Ana,  m  tact*  we  see  bow  at  a  time  when  the 
Aryan  people*  were  still  togeUwr,  or  were  for  the 
most  part  very  eloae  to  each  other,  a  class  of 
bein^  became  separated  from  the  motley  crowd  of 
dirinities,  and  aroeared  distinct  from  the  other 
'special  gods.'  These  were  dedgn*ted  by  the  list 
nf  primiuve  Aryan  words  already  known  to  as : 
Skr.  deod,  Lat.  detu,  Lith.  diheat,  Ir.  (Ao,  Old 
Xor.  tivar,  nom.  pL  i.<.  the  *  heavenly  ones.* 

These  '  beaTenty  ones'  will  accordingly  have  to 
occupy  the  chief  place  in  the  following  diaeasuon, 
wbicA  will  consist  of  five  sections:  (1)  evidences 
of  the  significance  of  the  *  heavenly  ones'  in  the 
old  Ar^an  religion,  (2)  their  names,  (3)  their  forms 
of  manifestation,  aiid  the  interpretation  of  them  in 
riddle  and  myth,  (i)  thcor  wcwship,  and  (0)  their 
wJatioe  to  the  mniJify  of  mankind. 

t.  EiUeiKmortfaealcaifiauic«flftfae*bwTenly 
am '  in  the  old  Aryan  religioo. — It  is  emphasizea 
in  the  most  unmistakable  fashion,  by  unbiased 
antbOTities,  with  regard  to  the  most  diverse  sections 
of  the  old  Aryan  racial  territory,  that  the  worship 
4rf  the  Mkv  and  the  powers  of  nature  connected  witn 
it  fanned  the  nal  kernel  of  the  primiUre  Atyan 
lehgiatia 

Vm  w*  ham  shsady  wtm  tm  ttw  nfiotts  tusidlf  Om 
friiMiin  UtbaaateiM*  qootad  sbm*  (pro  d*o  oolomuit,  volUoat 
ntan,  loBsm  at  aUOmt,  tooKmi  n>nnwn  oriistum  omh  %utat 
ftnra  ilPisnUi  vsrios  dsos  tasbsst,  kUom  o*U,  ftlfaun  Unw, 
ftibmt  mm  nitmrnt). 

TUs  Is  itlO  BMn  dwrir  provsd  ^  Harodotu  0-  Ul) 
wltli  Nffsid  to  Uw  PmdsBi:,  AvAkJiM  m»w  nl  »^  ^ 

ngiw  nSiMi  Mrib^  •FbaA^  ft>«.  uWTt^Jt^ 

■■i  nX^i^  — i      kua  rvpi  mm*  ««4.  tWki** 

povwni^  Mow  ifix^i"'  ^"^  ^  i^thiwu  (It,  tffi :  #mAi^|mi>> 

I'tbiTu  tsfl  aiW  tttmi  ywrmM.  Ommt  raportl  l»f»rd. 

iB^tbeTsatoMi'aanisiii  milttimSbbM(0«llonini)eoaa(ietii- 
dfne  dUhnml,  osa  neoue  dnMem  hahtatt,  qui  nru  divlnls 
pmant,  ncqoe  Morttdu  itDdcat,  daonun  naiMro  sos  toloa 
ShKom^qiHwcerniuitctqaana&spsrtsoiifbiNhiTSiitar:  Soint 
wt  rslassiM  M  Lunmm,  nUqnos  as  fiuas  nridM  soonsrant* 
(i*  ML  SsBL  It  II). 

At  the  head  of  thia  ww^ip  atanda  the  ekr 
itself :  Shr.  DyOit-Gt.  Etfc,  L«L  Disnttar,  Jtgt- 
pUtr  {J4-piter=za  r4rtp,  an  andaot  TOMtire), 

■OL,  in  ■dditlaa,  Bnntu  Stalls,  'd*  Bonwla  AotlqiiHst- 
nm'^.lnOfriunM,  JirOT>utOrMi,BMd,US7,p.fi8l:  'Solemat 
LoBSBi  dMS  omnium  prfanoa  or«cUdeniat,  toaitiTiA  falgetTMaoe 
•X  eaawinu  fcnthun  sdontbsat,  tMmstsMi  sdtsttsadss 
«ilMdMqM  pnestionltaBdtaHes*,* 
VOU  II.— 3 


Old  Nor.  lyr,  O.H.G.  Zw.'  The  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  term  '  sky '  is  most  clearly  pre- 
served in  the  Vedio  Dj/diit,  while  the  Ur.  Zi6t  and 
Lat.  JuppUer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Old  Norse 
and  O.H.G.  Ziu  on  the  other,  have  developed 
into  gods,  ooDceived  of  as  purely  personal,  the  clas- 
sical words  denoting  the  greatest  god  of  the  sky, 
and  the  Teutonic  the  greatest  god  (»  war.  ^eroot 
from  which  the  whole  class  of  words  is  derired 
is  Skr.  dm  *to  radiate,'  so  that  Aiyan  *dytua 
{ =  Lat.  die;  '  day ')  indicated  in  the  first  place  the 
sky  as  the  bearer  of  the  light  of  day,  and  thus  one 
of  the  first  of  the  more  elevated  relinous  ideas  of 
the  Aryans  was  oounected  with  the  light  of  day. 

The  most  Tiolent  natural  i^enomenoa  seen  m 
the  sky  Is  the  thonderstorm.  From  what  has  jnst 
been  said  regarding  the  fundamental  signification 
of  the  Aiyan  'dyfua,  as  well  as  from  what  has 
been  indicated  above  regarding  the  fundamental 
feature  of  the  Aryan  reugions — the  formation  of 
'special  gods'— it  follows  that  the  primitiTe  con- 
dition (tf  thinn  has  been  preserved  nr  those  Azyaa 
languages  wmoh  have  frained  special  deitiss  for 
the  phenomenon  of  the  thunderstorm  and  its 
accoDipan^ng  manifestation,  the  thundercrash, 
which  wtates  most  powerfully  the  feelings  of 
mankind.  This  is  the  case  particularly  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe.  Thus  the  universal 
Teutonic  name  of  the  thnnder-god,  O.H.G.  Donor, 
O.UG.  Thvme^t  O.  Nor.  Thdrr,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  term  for  thunder  (Skr.  Handj/ati,  *it 
thunders,'  Lat.  tonat,  tonitrus,  A.S.  ]mniaMf 
)wnor,  O.H.G.  donar).     The  common  Celtic  ex- 

Siression  for  this  natural  power  'torannoa  (Irish 
QfYinn,  Welsh  tarann,  Cornish  tartm,  *  thonder  *) 
is  derind  by  metathesis  from  the  same  root.  Theee 
CelUc  forms  led  to  the  god  (or  goddcasT)  Taramig 
attested  by  Lucan  (PAort.  i.  M5)  and  to  fonu 
which  are  found  on  inscriptions,  such  as  To^sfAsv 
(Dat.),  Taranueu9,  Taranuenut.  Along  with  these 
we  have  a  form  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Teu- 
tonic Donar,  viz.  Tanarot  (cf.  R.  Much,  'Der 
germanische  Himmelsgott'  in  Ftit»cAr\n  /hp 
Zfetnce/,  p.  227).  The  names  of  the  Lithuanian  god 
of  thunder,  PerkAna*  (according  to  Meneoins  '  anu 
tonitruum  ae  terrq>utatum'),  and  of  thus  SUvoBie 
Perun,  who  was  especially  worshipped  in  Kiev,  are 
obviously  related  to  each  other,  but  the  exact 
nature  of  this  rdationship  has  not  yet  bwm 
determined.  Both  of  them  are  used  in  toeir  own 
langujwes  as  appellative  terms  for  'thunder- 
storm,*^ *  thonderorash.'  The  first  of  these  two 
namea  has  been  conneoted  (of.  H.  Hirt,  Indog. 
FortcK  t  p.  479)  with  the  Old  Norse  Fjdrgyn,  the 
name  of  the  mother  of  Thor,  and  with  Paridnya, 
the  rain-  and  thnnder-god  of  the  Vedas.  AD  these 
words  have  again  been  connected  with  the  Lat. 
quercus,  O.H.G. /orAa  'oak,'  'fir'  (**MrH).  ao 
that  the  meaning  *heof  theoak'woiudzeBmtfbz 
Perkinaa  (cf.  in  Meneoins;  Puttetetiu,  'dens  qui 
sacros  Inoos  taetur,'  Lith,  Pmmitit  [nom  pum$, 
•pine  tree '],  '  he  of  the  raie  tree ' ;  cf.  J.  G.  Fracer, 
Early  Eittory  of  the  Kinship,  210).  But  the 
Skr.  Parjdnyn  must  for  phonetic  reasons  be  ex- 
cluded from  thia  series  (Skr. /is  note  Lith.  A),  and 
after  all  it  may  be  better  (especiallT  in  con- 
sideration of  the  clear  and  evident  changes  of 
meaning  which  occur  in  the  Celtic  Taranu  and 
the  Teutonic  Donar),  in  the  case  of  Perkunat 
and  Perun  to  start  from  their  appellative  signifioa- 
tion.t  Just  as  in  the  North  01  Europe,  so  also  in 
*  BmMr  (/ndoMim  ^nekmgm,  UL  SOI)  bsa  Istelv,  sa 
faMPfflotopt  gro(iiid%  tlM  ptssist  wtmr  tbtailts,  aHiHStsS  ths 
Tratonio  words  taaa  HfHumUH  sad  eouNOtail  lh«B  with 

*((«i«M— (UUf. 

t  K.  Ud«n  (Antunladu  AwUm,  OUcboff ,  ISOD,  p.  SB)  bsa 
nemaOr  dlKUHod  tU  Umm  words.   With  h  hs  derWei  tbs 

ttoB  'ttandsr.'  sad  pIsoM  both  wonh  bMids  Od  an!  ftm, 
tmU  and  A»B.  asrtaaiai.  sor.  *«rf  (ol.  ste  AfnuL  anS 
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the  Vedas,  I>jfAii$,  the  god  of  heaven,  and  Indra, 
the  god  of  the  thnnderatonn  (along  "with  Parj^mya) 
are  earefnUy  kept  MpanteL  In  oontrast  to  that, 
the  Greek  Zensu  jgoa  of  theetoMr  akyand  tlnmdeT- 
god  at  the  same  time : 

In  faot,  titles  of  the  god  referring  to  the  latter 
qoaUty,  inch  as  wtifttKiiytpint,  Ttfrrucipavroi,  trrtpo- 
nrytpiTa,  KeXau>*^^,  ipiySovrot,  iptfiptftirttt,  Atrrepo- 
rw^t  ApyiKipaurot,  etc.,  exist  in  la^e  nnmberB. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  of  mum,  the  old 
nenter  plural  ti>p6om,  'wide^ye'  (of.  above,  rbw 
K6ittvtm  toO  odpaivS  Ala  icaMorr«t),  which  is  by 

far  the  most  ancient  of  bis  titles,  and  takes  ns 
back  to  a  l<mg-forgotten  epoch  of  the  language, 
points  to  the  god  as  the  bearer  of  the  light  of 
day  (cf.  J.  Schmidt,  PluralbUdun^m  der  indoger. 
Noutra,  Weimar,  1889,  p.  400).  The  same  thing  is 
to  be  found  in  tiie  case  of  the  Latin  Jappiter  as  in 
the  oaae  of  the  Greek  Zew.  In  botjt  instances, 
therefore,  lecondaiy  develc^menta  and  approxi- 
mations are  evidently  present. 

Farther,  the  snn  and  the  moon  are  unanimously 
nwnUonwi,  in  the  reports  given  above,  as  objects 
worship  among  the  tribra  on  the  shores  of  tiie 
Baltic,  the  Persians,  and  the  Teutons. 

Ttw  Attu  dhdm  ot  thoM  m«  : 

TJt»  am :  Skr.  fitar  (M&ya  uid  ndr,  Ar.  Avar),  Or.  ISAmi 
(Om.  Bm.i  WMt,  4AtM,  Ub  Mf,  OottL  mM,  nmit.  (bwUs 
MMitf.  tanO.  w«Mi  heui.  Old  Pros.  MUte,  UUl.  aMi. 

nt  DoM :  Skr.  uOuU  «iid  vtri,  Av.  wMI,  Or.  fttt,  Md, 
mimt,  IaL  aurora,  lith.  atmrd. 

Tkt  Jf«m:  Skr.  mdt.  A*.  mOh.  Or.  ^iftii,  Ooth.  m*M^ 
lith.  ptM  (In  iddlUon  o.  lAt  WfuL  IM.  Um»,  Armen. 
luta;  of.  OM  Prnm.  imumo$,  'ocortdl^oaa^ 

All  these  and  the  related  phenomena  of  the  sky 
connected  with  light — Savlili  *  the  son,'  MtnH  or 
JftMiSir  *th*  moon,*  Av»n\ni  'the  morning 
•tar,*  VPoiorM  <also  called  Zevonma)  *  the  even* 
Ing  star,*  the  stars  (Lith.  Zwatffidi)  as  a  whole, 
over  which  Sumxtve  rules,  A*tsrrA  'the  dawn' 
(ef.,  in  Lasidne,  *  Ansca  [for  Autgrd']  dea  est  radi- 
omm  soliii  [vel  oocnmbentis  vel]  supra  horizontem 
aaaendentifl '),  etc — ^play,  as  will  be  seen  farther 
m,  ui  exoepuonally  important  part  in  the  Fmaso- 
Lithnanian  religion  and  mythology.  Bat  even  in 
the  ease  the  ne^hbounng  Teutons  evidMiees 
of  (he  ^evaloiee  of  the  worship  of  the  snn  and 
moon  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  report 
of  Cnsar  quoted  above.  Thus  Taoitns  (Ann.  xiii. 
00)  mentions  a  Teut<m  of  the  name  of  Boiocalos, 
of  whom  he  wya:  'Solem  ddnde  snspiciens  et 
cetera  eldera  voeans,  qnan  coram  intnrogabat,' 
and  even  as  late  as  the  7tb  cent,  the  saint^ 
EligiuB  preaches  among  the  Franks:  'NuUna 
dominoe  solem  et  lunam  vocet  neqne  per  eos 
ioret.*  A  deified  sun  is  mentioned  in  the  O.N.  Sdl 
and  in  the  second  Mersebturg  magic  formnla: 
Svnthgunt  Suwna  era  gm$tBr.  The  history  of  the 
Tentonic  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  points  to 
the  same  fact.  If  the  analogy  of  the  days  of 
Ziu,  Wodan,  Donor,  and  Frexa  (A.S.  tiu/etdteg, 
wddnudtM,  '\pvnrttdag,  frigidceg)  in  itself  as  well 
as  O.H.6.  tunn'&ntftg  and  m&JuUag  (sLat.  die* 
Solit  and  die*  Luna,  where  Sol  and  Luna  were 
regarded  as  highly  sacred  divinities,  at  least  by 
the  Bomans,  who  brought  these  days  of  the 
week  to  Gennanv)  makes  probable  the  existence 
of  Tentonic  goos  and  goddesses,  in  the  same 
wav  the  hypothecs  of  the  worship  of  a  heathen 
goddess  Sunna  is  strengthened  oy  the  general 
West  Teatonic  formation  A.S.  twinanaf/en = 
O.H.G.  sun,n<ln'Aband.  For  as  this  combina- 
tion, whose  original  meaning  (aa  in  A.S.)  was 
'evening  hefoTB  Sunday,'  must  without  doubt 
have  been  formed  in  pagan  times,  the  eondnsion 

'thoiider'V  both  ot  which  meMi  *to  b««t'  H«  also  wttHa  to 
connect  with  this  the  Skr.  jMMtMnyA-  H  this  !•  oerrect,  tbon, 
tber*  would  U«  la  Um  Skr.  patjitaya,  8I*v.  pframl,  Uth.  p*r. 
Maoi,  ft  primidre  Ama  wort  for  ttnnilwr  with  ths  IddcI*' 
BMotsl  rifnUouio*  of  *iht  beotlBf  OM.' 


may  in  all  probability  he  drawn  that  there 
was  a  feast  in  honour  a  heathen  goddess 
jStmno,  the  eve  of  which  was  called  nmnCn- 
dband  (but  of.  B.  Much,  in  MUteUitngtn  der 
anthrcp,  OuelUeA^ft  in  Wien,  xxzviii.  p.  16). 
The  namo  of  the  davn,  too,  developed  on  Tautmlc 
soil  into  an  important  goddess  Ostara  (to  be  found 
in  the  O.H.G.  0ttar4n,  Ostarmdnod),  A.S.  Eottre 
(Eastormona]>,  of.  Bede,  de  Temportim  rtttione, 
0.  13)= Skr.  iwrd,  Lith.  ounrcL  only  with  the 
difference  that  here  tiie  original  goddess  of  tiie 
morning  has  become  a  goddess  of  Spring  (bat  of. 
A.S.  4ca^mdel,  'morning-star/  *niomiiig<4awn*). 
The  reason  of  this  change  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  t^t  in  pre.hiBtorio  tunes  special  worship  was 
paid  to  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (the  spring),  as  is  made  probable  by 
the  ritual  of  the  Indian  U»ha»  (cf.  Hillebrand^ 
Veditehe  MythoUgie,  Bonn.  1891-1002,  ii.  26  ff".  and 
L.  V.  Schroder,  'Lihgo'  in  the  Mitteilungen  der 
emthrcp.  Oetell.  in  fftm,  xzxii).  On  Italian  soil 
the  Sabine  avtel,  *  sol '  (Varro,  d*  Ling.  Lai.  v.  68 
aoo.  to  ^endation),  moat  be  mentioned  as  derived 
from  the  root  *aiM-  which  has  jast  been  referred  to, 
whose  priests  were  called  AuntU  {Aurelia/amitia ; 
id.  also  the  form  found  on  Etmscan  mirrors,  Utit 
Sol  et  Eot).  With  T^;ard  to  the  divinities  Sol 
wjoA  Luna  themselves,  it  is  donbtfol  whether  or 
not  th^  bakmjBed  to  the  oldest  components  tiie 
panthetm  (of.  Wissowa,  op.  eit.  p.  261).  Tradition 
decides  in  favour  of  the  former  view,  althoagh 
there  are  no  traces  of  their  worship  either  in  the 
calendar  of  feasts  or  in  the  priestly  regulations. 
But  the  same  is  also  the  case  with  other  Roman 
divinities.  Minervap  whose  name  {*Mene»-ova) 
is  derind  from  a  root  (Gr.  /ntwvt,  *iuwtff-«t)  which 
is  entirdy  extinet  in  the  Italian  lansn^es,  and 
therefore  must  be  very  old.  Mtna  in  the  Indigita- 
menta  is  the  special  ^dess  of  menstmation.  In 
Greece  the  related  divinities  are  'H\m  and  'Htbt, 
M^nj  and  X«Xi}n;,  although  they  continue  for  the 
most  part  to  pli^  a  rOle  in  the  mythology  sab- 
ordinata  to  that  of  the  ehief  gods.  Finajfy,  the 
Rigveda  also  knows  a  sun-god  (S^rya)  and  a 
moon-god  (MAt),  who,  however,  in  the  same  way 
withdmw  into  the  background  before  other  gou 
who  are  probatdy  not  creations  of  the  Indian 
soil,  as  e.g.  MUra  (Avestan  and  Old  Pers.  Miffra, 
New  Pers.  mihr,  '  the  sun Varuna,  and  the 
Adit}/cu,  or  they  have  been  npressed  by  these  (of. 
Oldenberg,  iMe  ^^Mm  cIm  Fwin,  pp.  186  ff.,  194). 
The  position  of  the  female  personinoation  of  the 
sun  SiiryA  is  more  important,  owing  to  her  re> 
lation  to  the  Aivint  and  her  marriage  with  Soma, 
the  moon-god  of  a  later  date,  which  we  shall  dis- 
cuss further  on.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Uehas,  so 
often  celebrated  in  song  (of.  above).  For  a  Mi}r 
(moon-god !)  of  Asia  Minor,  see  Kretschmer,  Ein- 
leitung,  p.  197  ff. 

Along  with  snn  and  moon,  we  find  in  Herodotus 
and  Ciraar  fire  (Skr.  a^i=Lat.  ignia,  JAtix.  ttgnis. 
Old  Slav,  ognf)  mentioned  aa  an  obieot  of  worship. 
According  to  primitive  ideas  it  b  oom  in  heaven 
(cf.  A.  Knhn,  Harc^kunft  dea  Feueri,  Berlin,  1859). 
and  is  carried  to  earth  in  the  Ughtning-fiasfa,  which 
is  accordingly  called  'fire*  in  the  most  ancient 
times  (cf .  Schrader,  Betdlexieon,  art '  Fener ').  On 
Prasso-Lithuanian  soil  it  was  the  object  of  a 
BumptoouB  worship.  Here  Jerome  of  Prf^e  found 
'gentem  quee  sacrum  colebat  ignem  enmqne  per- 
petuum  appellabat ;  sacerdotes  templi  materiam  ne 
defioeret  ministrab«uit.'  The  people  called  it  Ugnie 
momtAy  'holy  fire,'  or  metoentA  ponyke,  'holy 
mistress.*  On  leaving  the  house  of  her  parents 
(Pratorins,  p.  82),  the  young  wife  said, '  Thou  holy 
fire,  who  will  gnard  thee?'  There  was  also  a 
goddess  of  the  hearth,  Ametenie,  'the  me  behind 
the  hearth'  (Lith.  peOnift  et&   We  tfans  find  in 
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tlw  Nortli  the  Mme  pflrennial  fin,  fed  "bj  priesU, 
•a  Teenrs  in  the  South  in  the  colt  of  the  Bommn 
Vesia,  Greek  i^in,  Arcftdian  furrta,  'hearth.' 
*  bearth-fire.*  There  i>  abaolntd^  no  reeaon  for 
deriTing  this  Boman  coH  of  Veata  from  Oreeoe, 
as  Kimduner  has  lately  attempted  to  do  in  his 
Eimitiimmff  [p.  KBQ.  OnUie  oomtnir,  ererytbing 
we  know  oi  this  out  and  ita  usages,  its 
plaflB  in  the  oldeat  calwdaTS  of  feast^  the  ezistenee 
ol  ai^iKunted  priortoeees,  the  te-kindlipg  of  the  ex- 
tinguished flaiDe  by  meaxts  <tf  the  xnblang  togetbtt 
of  pieces  of  wood,  the  carrying  of  the  fire  in  a 
hraaeo  instead  of  an  iron  nere,  the  beating  to 
death  of  the  ondiaste  Vestal,  the  oinmUr  form  of 
the  tanple  of  Vesta,  ete.  (ef.  Sehmder,  StaUmieon, 
art.  *B«9d*;  Fraaer,  SaHf  Bittorf  ^  Kim§- 
Mp,  SOOL ;  and  Wivowa,  op.  eit.,  pu  141 C),  points 
to  the  remotest  antiquity.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
laet  tluat,  aeeording  to  Herodotos  (ir.  09),  anKmg 
the  8cTthians*l«T£v  (Seyth.  •.«.  'the  warm- 

ing one,'  or  *  heat'  i  Avesta  tw,  Bkr.  tdpaH,  Ulpii- 

was  a  SMst  Mflnd,  In  not  the  most  highly 
hoooond,  spddesa,  it  is  hciyond  doubt  that  the 
wonriiip  (Mf  the  single  hearth-fire,  as  well  as  of  the 
perniaial  fire,  belongs  to  the  moat  ancient 
relicions  ideaa  and  eolti  of  the  Aryans.  Tbe  most 
*¥irtwl,  lioweTer,  «l  all  the  diTinities  which  nring 
tmm  Urn  eleoient  of  fin  is  tbe  Vadie  (lith. 
n^nkt),  the  wise  and  great  prieat  a<  mankind 


ne  OMk  H»igrw  (pobably  dcrired  from  the 
kindliiwof  tbefbuiie,0F.A^  ^kindling'),  and  tbe 
Latin  Fioloamw,  in  pc»-hist<»ie  times  a{>parently 
the  god  of  tbe  fearful  and  devastating  might  of  fire 
(faem  'eoOd,  'fire'-Skr.  «Ud,  'firebrand'}  ef. 
iTmtsTthmTTT,  p.  1S3),  are  aum  narrowly  coo  fined  to 
their  original  spbere  than  the  Vedio  Agm.  Tbe 
beginning  of  a  nnmatsim  of  a  Tentonie  sod  oi  fire 
may  probaUy  in  found  in  the  figure  of  the  Old 
None  VSlumdrt  whoee  name,  howeTsr,  baa  not  yet 
been  snffioimtly  explained. 

As  the  Isst  of  the  great  powers  of  the  s^  snd 
of  nature  we  have  to  mention  m^md  and  water. 
Thib  ianamt  appears  as  a  god  in  the  Litn- 
Pnaaian  WiM^atU*  'lord  A  the  vind*  (also 
WMomMKXk^W^ditm)  from  tbe  litk  «^  in^w. 
'wind.*  The  last  of  these  words  eomsponds  to 
tbe  Vedio  Fdyw,  'wind,'  and  'god  of  the  wind,' 
and  to  the  Greek  AUKm  \'F^\»-t).  The  name 
Kdte,  which  is  found  in  the  Vedas  together  with 
and  also  means  'wind,*  'wind-god,'  is  gener- 
ally eompared  with  tbe  Teutooio  W6dan-Cmmn 
but  the  etrmoloEioal  eonnexion  in  this  view  is  not 
free  from  diffiouny.  The  worship  of  wUer,  too,  in 
tbe  form  of  springs  and  riTers^  is  reported  from  all 
Aiymn  lands  (for  the  Persians,  see  Herodotus 
i.  138 :  W^grrot  vwra^uta  /liXwrs ;  for  the  Germans^ 
Agnl*'i*''  28,  4 1  IXirnPTst  sal  j^p»  won^i^  .  .  . 
sat  ntrwu  Arru  fcia  faarm ).  The  same  is  triw  el 
the  Greeks  (eTPxeller,  Oriaek.  Myih.  iT.«  140  IE), 
smong  whom  the  riTcra  were  called  Surpi^it  and 
turmU,  'fed  from  beaTen*  and  ' hearen-boni.* 
Gods  having  Uieir  name  from  the  watery  element 
sre  the  Latin  Nept^mm  (Umbr.  fwptdi  *  inttmlaHo* 
aeeording  to  Bilcbeler,  Lax.  Italteum,  Bonn,  1881, 
xriL,  At.  napta,  'moist,'  NdsM.  a  Pwsiaa  qpring, 
tUmfiu,  a  Scythian  river) ;  the  Greek  V^ptii  t  mp^> 
'flowmg,' '  m<^ ';  the  Indian  wlMora*  t  op- '  water* 
(oodM  mOpdt,  *  the  water-child  \  ete. 

llieae  powers  of  nature  which  we  have  now 
eaunMorated,  is.  the  sky  l*dy9u*)t  together  with 
the  idienomema  appearing  in  it  or  emiung  from  It, 
•  lb  LWnuite  mam  <d  Mdi  Midliv  la  •mB*  (of.  slao 
rtmMmmtiw:  itmttU.  •booM.'^ooaiVlabpslfi 'had  ol  ibt 
liM^'>townpal5r^lort  oIHm  iMnaO  m  nfanted  bj  Um 
■rtfaorcf  HI*  WMinl  srttoii,  to  oppiattlon  to  DMBtf-SolmMn, 
^  US,  w  TCI7  <dd,  nrinrttiMt&iUth.|Nie^'hDrtMD(l.'hu 
wweiVwl  Iba  old  mMsnc  'lord,'  'sHStari'Mdr  is  oaa  tarn 
Mto  tkM  BHBM  Of  ffodL  vIh.,  iB  ths  «U  eaaveond  word 
■OavsMii  *  Odd,' lit- '  ted«r  tiM  trtbs.' 


'  tbe  heavenly  imea'  must  aooordingly  be 

designated  as  tbe  rtal  hemA  of  the  old  Aryan 
nliffiotu.  The  way  in  which  around  t^ls  original 
kernel  new  layers  of  divine  beinss  were  ever  added 
among  the  separate  peoples  will  be  indicated,  at 
least  m  broad  outline,  at  the  eloee  of  the  next 
section,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not 
betouto  this  discnasion. 

a.  The  oldest  names  of  tiie  '  heaTenly  onat.'— 
Aryan  arobm>togy,  in  the  eonrse  of  its  historical 
development,  has  been  gradually  ooming  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  ori^nal 
Aryan  language,  real  names  of^gods  cannot  be 
proved.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  proved,  aa 
fdlowa  dearly  from  the  indicatums  given  above, 
is  that  there  ware  appellative  but  peneotly  trana- 
parttit  designations  of  the  sky  and  tbe  natural 
phen<Mnena  proeeeding  fran  it.  The  fact  that 
ihfy  were  worsbippea  in  primeval  Umes  follows 
from  their  being  all  united  in  the  word  'deMxw, 
and  fmn  the  numerous  hiattHioal  divinities  whitdi 
have  gram  ovt  oi  than.  Tlw  leaaon  for  this 
phenomenon  lies  in  tbe  sbn^  faet  that  in  primi* 
tive  Aryan  tlaws  tiieM  won  as  yet  no  real  «kls  in 
the  later  aenae  of  the  term,  via.,  no  peraonsl  gods 
whose  names  eonld  have  been  inherited.  In  dydu$ 
— ZtAt—Jvppittr—Zm,  in  affni~ijpti»-~ugM»~ 
cffM,  in  donor— 4«raim,  ete.,  j^ec^e  worshipped  in 
primitiTe  times  the  mysteriooa  power,  the  part  of 
tlw  infinite^  tlie  divine  tmima,  wUeh  maniiestad 
itself  to  mankind  in  Uw  phanoiBena  of  the  sky,  of 
fire,  thunder,  ete.,  bnt  not  as  yrt  a  god  wbo  was 
regarded  as  a  person  or  wbo  exer&d  influenee 
outside  of  liis  own  sphere.  They  were '  special  gods' 
set,  so  to  say,  on  a  Wb  pedestal  of  worship.  That 
this  was  the  oldest  belief  of  tiie  Aryans  regarding 
their  gods  has  already  been  dearly  emphasised  by 
the  preeent  writer  in  nls  book.  fytrodiMrglaiekmg 
mtd  Ummskie/U§\ p.  800  {1890).  It  is  the  inerit 
of  H.  Usener,  in  his  frequently  mentioned  book 
GWterfianeii  (p.  277),  to  have  recognised  that  such 
a  worship  of  gods  is  aetwdlf  borna  witness  to  in 
axtsosive  parts  of  Europs. 

TfcBi  H^odofcwwportiCa.  BDiH  ths  PiIimI,  'ths  waiMmV 
•  SUM  whUk,  M  tfaa  praMotintttirlMHmrteatodsd  «il  tfad 
«M  known  or  aoppoMd  tobofcoowa  nwdtne  th«  pu  MtSerie 
bbaUtauito  ol  OrMO*         M        Mlrw^  II<A«m1  Ihrfto 

TEits  they  possessed  gods  and  worshii^ied  thsm, 
bnt  aa  yet  bad  given  them  no  epithete  and  no 
names.  The  aneiMita,  too,  bad  obviously  meant  tiie 
same  thing  when  they  Jfig^'t^  certain  peoples 
as  Mfoi,  *  without  gods.* 

IboopbrMtBi  kntw  niab  «  poopi*  la  Um  Thmdwi  UM  of 
Ut  Attioi,  «nd  In  Um  mom  mom  Stf^  UL  IM,  nporto : 
(mm  U         K«AA«rwii  iSfovt  r«*l  U  KtXW^v^  ami  nit 


The  goda  of  tbe  Aryans  wm  also  *namdeas.' 
They  saorifioed  to  the  sin,  the  sun,  tbe  moon,  tbe 
dawn,  fire,  wind,  and  watu  t  but  the  names  indi- 
cating these  powers  still  ooindded  perfectly  with 
the  respeotive  designations.  A  Greek  wbo  bad 
Ustened  to  tbdr  worship  would,  under  tbe  impres- 
sion of  tbe  Hvdy  figures  in  Us  Olympus,  have 
called  them  also  W«ei. 

The  further  devdopment  in  the  formation  of 
gods  among  the  Aryans  was  now  nuunly  directed 
towards  the  CTMs/ioaV/W'VOfia/jRN'*  end  frww 
namot  for  them.  Ilus  prooess  was  called  forth 
almost  spontaneously  in  the  coorse  of  the  history 
of  culture.  HiBt4nT  produces  personalities,  and,  as 
happena  on  the  earth,  sspsrate  individuals  come  to 
the  iTont  as  kinn  or  noUee  and  grasp  power  and 
riches  for  themselves,  in  the  same  way  an  attempt 
was  made  to  inveet  some  of  the  gods  with  an  indl- 
viinal  and  penond  oharaeter.   All  the  'special 
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(cods'  had  the  oapaidty  of  aonexmg  Vba  sphwe  of 
aoUvity  of  othera.  lu  the  case  of  some  deities  the 
powers  of  various  other  gods  were  united.  TfaeD 
we  have  the  addiUonal  fact  that  hundreds  of  new 
aftpects  and  tasks  of  material  cnltnre,  as  of  law 
and  custom,  require  a  new  heaTeuly  lord  and  pro- 
tector, while  the  significance  of  the  natural  powers 
begins  to  pale,  tiie  more  manldiid  gets  raised  abore 
them. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  no  Aryan  territory 
where  infiuMca  from  without  hare  not  made  them- 
belves  felt.  As  far  as  India  is  oonoemed,  Olden- 
iMsrg  {pie  Religion  des  Veda,  p.  194)  is  convinced 
that  the  great  tigures  connected  with  light,  which 
are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Vedio 
fMUtheon,  Mitra,  Varuna,  and  the  AdUyas  (accord- 
mg  to  him,  son,  moon,  and  planets),  had  been  bor- 
rowed, as  early  as  the  Indo-Iraniau  period,  from 
the  Semites  or  the  Sumerians,  or  that  they  had 
received  their  astronomical  character  from  them. 
Herodotos  himself  relates,  in  the  passage  referred 
to  above,  that  the  Pelasgi  received  the  names  of 
their  originally  nameless  gods  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  they  afterwards  handed  on  th»e  names 
to  the  Hellenes.  In  any  ease  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  personal  cliaraoterlzation 
of  the  Greek  deities  followed  the  Oriental  pattern 
to  a  large  extent.  The  Persians,  too,  according 
to  Herodotus  (t  131),  had  learned  from  the  As- 
sjrriaiu  and  the  Arabs  to  sacrihce  to  a  personal 
oo^,  Ot^porff,  along  with  their  old  namdesB  gods. 
Nor  ean  we  fail  to  recognize  how  the  odourless 
forms  of  (he  old  Roman  gods  were,  during  the 
course  of  Hellraio  influence,  clothed  with  Greek 
flesh  and  blood.  The  relation  of  the  ancient  Teutons 
to  the  Romans  most  be  regarded  in  the  same  way. 
If  we  take  the  deities  mentioned  by  Cfesar  (obvi- 
onsly  <mly  as  inatanoea),  sun,  moon,  and  hre,  and 
add  to  these  the  thunder  {Donar),  the  sky  {Ziu), 
and  tiie  wind  ( Wodan  [T|),  these  being  then  re^^irded 
in  tiieir  originally  purely  appellative  meaning,  we 
can  find  absolutely  nothing  in  thb  Ust  of  old  Teu- 
tonic gods  which  IS  in  the  least  striking  or  unusual. 
Tacitus,  IfiO  years  later,  meiiU<His  ( Getmania,  ch.  9) 
as  T«at<»ic  gods  Heronles,  Mars,  and  Mercury ; 
and  theoe  possess,  at  least  aooordjng  to  his  report, 
personal  characteristics.  But  these  160  years  were 
at  the  same  time  an  epoch  of  intimate  contact 
between  Teutonic  barbarism  and  Gneoo-Roman  cnl- 
tnre; and  its  definitely  stamped  divine  figores,  in 
the  form  which  would  oe  memated  to  the  north  by 
traders  and  soldiers,  most  have  tended  to  re-mould 
the  eono^tions  of  the  speoial  gods  of  the  Teutonic 
natuEo-woTBliipi.  If  then,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we 
call  np  before  oar  minds  how  the  ever-increasing 
influence  exerted  by  the  priestiy  castes  (cf.  below, 
4b)  uid  the  beginnings  of  poetry  and  plastic 
art  vied  with  each  other  in  si^eoting  individual 
deities  from  the  tw^  0tQw,  and  in  working  up 
and  embellishing  the  fcvms  of  their  favourites,  we 
■hall  have  prebty  vdl  ncluHUted  the  conditions 
irtiieh  brought  aoont  the  gradual  development  of 
personal  gods. 

But  however  clear  this  development  seems  to  be 
when  we  consider  it  in  broad  outline,  it  is  neverthe- 
less extremely  diflicnlt  to  fix  b^ond  question  the 
aotaial  process  of  growth  of  the  separate  gods.  For, 
at  tiie  pmnt  whm  the  written  records  among  the 
varkms  Aryan  teibes  begin,  these  gods  stand  ff»r 
the  most  ptut  completed  and  finisned  before  us, 
and  in  order  to  determine  the  point  of  departure  in 
their  development  we  are  thus  almoat  eaeelvtively  de- 
vemlent  on  the  interpretation  0/ their  name*.  Itmnst, 
however,  be  said  that  tiie  etymological  explana- 
tim  of  the  Aryan  names  of  ^  gods  unfortunately 
forms  cam  of  the  most  obaonxe  chapters  of  00m  par- 
atin  phU<rfogy,  and  the  only  great  step  of  pro^^ess 
that  ua  been  made  here  Ues  m  the  recognition  of 


the  fact  tiiat  we  know  only  a  rtaj  little  for  certain. 
But  even  if  we  were  euooessful  in  fixing  the  origin 
of  a  name  of  a  god,  and  with  it  tiie  first  sphere  of 
his  activity,  the  '  ctsll  of  his  nature,*  still  only  more 
or  less  credible  conjectures  would  be  possible  as  to 
the  lengthy  and  intricate  pathway  wtiivh  led  from 
this  point  to  the  personality  of  the  god  that  we  find 
in  history.  The  phenomena  of  the  sl^,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above,  are  the  most  natnnl  souroes 
for  personal  gods.  As  soon  as  Zwit  {*di/Su»)  began 
on  Grecian  soil  to  denote  not  only  the  Inilliant  sky 
of  day,  but  also  the  cloud-girt  sky  of  the  thunder- 
storm, with  reference  to  the  divme  aniina  which 
was  thought  of  as  in  both,  from  that  moment  the 
point  of  commencement  was  given  for  the  formation 
of  a  personal  god,  which  now  led  in  continuoiis 
development,  through  the  assumption  of  ever  new 
elements  in  the  life  of  nature  and  of  man,  to  the 
immortal  figure  of  the  father  of  gods  and  men 
which  we  find  in  Homer.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  Epic  the  number  of  epitnets 
describing  the  relations  of  the  god  to  the  order  of 
the  world  and  of  mankind  (e.g.  tnrrlera,  (inm  in  the 
Iliad)  is  extremely  nnall  compared  with  the  crowd 
of  attributes  refcnrrlng  to  natural  phenomena  (cf. 
above,  p.  34).  Corresponding  to  t^is,  Agni  in 
India  is  originally  nothing  else  than  the  divine 
anima  of  fire.  But  it  enters  into  the  realm  of 
personal  gods  as  soon  as  man  requires  it,  not  only 
to  give  light  and  warmth  or  to  dispel  evil  spirits 
hy  Its  heat,  but  also,  as  is  alreac^  dcme  in  the 
lugveda,  to  supply  the  blessing  of  children  and 
to  promote  domestio  prosperity. 

Toe  Greek  Zeus  and  the  Indian  Agni  are  thus 
real  'heavenly  ones,'  true  dii.  Then  there  are 
joined  to  these,  from  the  meet  varied  spheres  of 
nature  and  culture,  countless  other  special  gods, 
who  raise  themselves  in  ways  nmilu  to  these  to  the 
position  and  dignity  of  personal  deities.  We  shall 
ulustrato  this  by  a  few  examples  from  the  history 
of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Teutonic  religions. 

From  the  first  of  these  let  us  take  the  figures  of 
Apollo  and  Serme*.  Among  the  very  numerooa 
interpretations  that  have  been  proposed  for  these 
divine  names  there  are  two  wlucb,  without  fcndng, 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  phonetics  and  the  science 
of  word-formation;  bot^  of  them  originate  from 
Carl  Robert,  the  editor  of  Preller^s  Mythologie. 
According  to  them,  'As-jXXw,  'AreXXwr  (dv^XXa, 
'fold')  is  *  he  of  the  fold' (cf.  e.^.  jcfdSw,  'miner': 
'dross';  '^yiOw.  dfiBAt;  4>Awr:  ^IXot,  K. 
Brugmann,  Grundrisa  der  vergl.  Gram,  iL*  1,  Strass- 
burg,  1906,  300) ;  and  'E/ijuelai,  'Ep^T*  ((/>Ma,  (/vwucet, 
'  stone,' '  stone-heaps '),  is  *  be  of  the  stone-besft.' 

IMTioe  nuDM  which  do^Knato  the  god  ftpp«IlfttiT«|]r  u  ilMdlng 
in  a  chanctaiiatla  reUUon  to  «  deOnlte  oonoeptioo  tm  sxcved- 
in^ly  nameroai  In  ail  Arran  Uuigu«g«a,  aa  !•  Men.  tn  Uth. 
MtdeMt,  'be  of  the  wood'  Oitb.  vOdU);  Putxa&U,  'be  of 
the  pine  tree' (Lith.ou«W);  AtUMi,  'he  UuU  bek>ng>  tothe 
lambs '  (Uth.  trot) ;  lab  ^vamu,  Pomona,  MtOona,  Bu^ona, 
MiMrvatroBk^MMaovai'tbt  who  baa  to  do  with  ttie*t)wnM 
-Or.fL^'),OldQa11.£riwiaMi(bMM},'beotthemalt';Pbi7K. 
£a6oziM-IHcrm-au«(Il]jr.  M&ota.'beer'X  'he  of  the  beer*(of. 
Sobrader,  .R«aueziam,  p. SB):  and ia  DmneroM Other  instSDoes. 
In  the  Teutonic  langnaeee  tiM  nnmeiwis  fonnattona  In  -ana— 
Tan/ana,  Bludana,  Saxanm,  MoffuaanuM,  etc.— mar  belong 
to  thla  claai.  'AvmXmi'  la  aoooidhtg^,  tn  the  flnt  tnrtanon,  a 
'  ipedal  god'  ol  the  cattle-pen,*  then  a  god  ol  oatUe-reaiing  in 
ameral,  b  which  obaraoUr,  aa  la  well  known,  healready  i^^pean 
bi  Homer  (i^  IL  706,  xxL  USfl.X  uid  which  la  dearij  reterred 
to  In  the  andent  nilthets  Aifai«f, '  he  who  Mghteni  awar  tbe 
wolrei  from  the  foM^'  KepivZot:  R^iwt,  'flook'  (of.  Uth, 
£raHni*Xand  Kiiuat:  Mftoc,  'paeture'(cf.  lltb.Oanfku§dfuat: 
ffanyUd,  'pesture'X  wbkb  bad  all,  wiUiout  doabt,  originaU; 
deelgnated  iDdepenaent  gode.  Tbe  figure  of  Hemee,  however, 
takea  oa  back  to  the  prImlttTe  epoch  of  aa  andent  itone- 
wonbip  (of.  bdow,  40).  Ae  late  aa  the  7ear  US8  tbe  Jeeuit 
Bcetmnkl  wae  able  to  report  the  loHowing  from  Uthnanb 
(cf.  A.  Brfickner.  Arehtv /Or  ilav.  PhU.  tx.  83) : '  Antiqunotdonia 
■upentitionee  .  .  .  alibi  Akmo  (Uth.  atrmii,  'stone').  Mxum 
rrandlDs';  and  farther:  'Baxa  pro  dlia  culta  (qu»  uli  lingua 


•  The  Utlutaiilan  god  Atftonu  (at  abore,  p.  SIX  'tbe  god 
of  ciMk'woaldsxsotljoomnoiid,!!  lb  Is  oomoe  to  oonowt 
hli  name  with  the  Uth.  (wor(l,^tenoa.' 
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Mdl  loeoB :  Lett.  ■taMaeAatia*  wiela],  in  qoa  dborum  MMleota 
pre  in«amiM  ooolectfttMiil ;  quibua  cMonun  ftnimMilluni  cru- 
onm  mwigi  lMut  qasque  cnnbngere  tpd«  [m  eaaet  rlcUniMilt\ 
MX  iwinn)  oiumodi  vb  dream  opf)id»,  in  (wtini*  RoaiUnum, 
Doaetaupiai,  Biwwnini,  «T«rM  ooetawiM  ncHflcftotium  diMi- 
pata.'  pnoUwins  too  lelktM  (p.  £1):  "ibm  wu.  MTenl  TMtn 
■Ca,»K)aMtwt»t  tdgtMr  lUnADotbr  IramQuiuUaaeti  or  BuMr- 
uim,  in  *  pin*  btotc,  whidi  wm  nnrded  h  HCrad,  and  on 
wtaUi  tfac  ■nmonding  paaple  oOtnamontj,  ck>UM«,  tad  Um 
Bn.*  Stnilu  pfatttomenft  oocar  tn  Qfmo*.  ttrm  bk  Um 
Oii—y.  zrL  471.  w«  And  the  pUce  nuM'SffWMt  : 

Md tbe  wrborint  raoMrb on *"-r  IT :  ^ l>*V atatiw 

OBUiarad^tiOftlMutw^ar.  Hannaa  ttnCokMvdttM  roftda, 
■Bd  wbera  IM  hwl  qIhtwI  them  be  aet »  aUioa  for  » tMurk  oo  Uw 
wdwdB-  'SpfMUM  Arf^ot,  hotravar,  ia  Um  aaiM  aa  flagar-poA, 
totba  BaH*aiBiMaaaaweraflftIlad*^^^M4M.  H«ioa  it 

the  ooatOH  of  paople  to  anot  akiraa  o<  atooaa  la  baaour  ol 
Hannas.  baoBoaeha  1«  the  guide  aod  protector  of  tnvallara,  um) 
to  tlnow  erar  mot*  atofiea  on  thaaa  oftina^  wiMt  tttej  eall 

AMm.'   Ot  klao  «a»twrat  Aifcvt  r— «ian»pJ>-awi  «^ 
*«>  'Ef^  ^oImL  Jro.  7W.  IWV  btabtaa,  too,  aoch  ditod 

c«c,  were  kU  down  on  ttaeaa  oaima  of  Hermaa 
pnrfaMdlr  for  the  paaaing  tnTcUen,  bat  in  raklitr  u  »  aacriOoa 
totbecwL  la  both  terntoriea  we  tbarafora  Hod  dlTfaMly 
worifajut»adato»aa<iroabiia,  wfaicb  ware««>ded  to  bytbepaaawa- 
br-  Ine  dMna  m»iwi,  which  eserciaed  away  la  tbatn.  waa 
aUkdMuanctbaOfeekB, '  he  ot  tbe  aOrn  of  itoiiaa,'  'EMM^t. 

How  uflM  primitive  gods,  '  be  of  the  cattle- 
pen  '  and '  he  of  the  caim  of  itraes,*  gimdnally  ^rew 
into  the  powerful  and  many-rided  penonalities  of 
the  Greek  Oljmpaa  will  nerer,  at  na>  been  men- 
tioDed  abore,  oe  oompletely  aaeertained  in  detaU. 
Before  all  dee  his  early  oomUnatton  with  tot^of, 
'  the  shining  one,'  a  enn-dwtj,  may  hare  been  of 
lignifieanoe  for  Apollo.  The  ma-^oi  Phoebos 
opened  the  MXXu,  '  the  cattle-poit,'  in  Uw  mom- 
iag  and  drove  the  cattie  to  the  patttni*.  Henne* 
waa  taiaed  from  insunifieaaea  bgr  the  cbeonutaaee 
that  these  eaims  of  stonee  ware  more  and  more 
tianaftsmed  into  'direction  poeta,'  and  the  god 
with  artistieally  formed  head  and  extended  penis 
became  the  peaUcbor  of  the  erer  growing  tnffle, 
and  the  messenger  gods  and  men.  In  any  oaae, 
at  the  end  of  their  denlcmiMnt  both  of  them 
attained  to  the  aamoolentHo  as  Ztm,  sad  wen 
regazded  ashiiscms. 

On  Bmnan  sml  let  ns  recall  onee  more  the  figure 
of  Jamut,  which  is  ranarkaUe  in  many  ways.  As 
Ttrmmms  waa  the  'god  of  the  boondsiy  stone,* 
/biu  Uia  'god  of  the  roring,'  Vetta  the  'goddess  <n 
the  hearth/  and  lith.  SbhUmmw  (xtirfm^l  the '  god 
«f  the  weU,*  in  the  same  way  the  Latin  /omw  was 
arifi^nally  nothing  else  than  the  '  god  of  the  doors* 
also  Kretacuner,  op.  eit.  p.  101),  howerer 
dil5eult  it  may  be  for  the  modem  mind  to  oonoeiTe 
iriiat  religions  emotion  eonld  be  aroosed  hr  look- 
ing at  doors  and  gates.  ProbaUyitwasthetnottght 
ef  the  two-iide&esB  of  the  door,  the  fiot  that  it 
looked  inwards  and  ootwazdi  at  the  same  time 
(Jbrnw  (TtfMMMM.  Janm  6ifron$),  and  that  it  both 
ihot  and  4^pened  ({3«mmm,  JPaMamg  in  the  Car- 
men Salionm),  that  gave  occasion  to  Uie  first 
eoDMtption  of  the  god.  But  even  in  Borne  of  the 
earliest  date  tlie  god  had  his  own  priest  (Bw 
aaeromm)  and  lib  own  lestiTal  (^mmm),  tad 
Idgber  thon^tii,  fMeBj  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  banning  of  erwythin^— oepecially  of  Uie  year 
(Jattnarios) — most  have  become  oonneoted  with  his 
wonhip  and  have  made  him  into  the  (ftwrn  dnu  or 
thn prme^tium  deorum  (of.  Wissowa,  p.  01  ft).  In 
the  saoM  way  aa  a  material  and  oriffmaUy  highly 
insaie  eoneqitiim  was  b«o  elevated  to  w  rank 
•f  the  ffis  we  find  in  Borne  a  great  fondness,  coire- 
nonding  to  the  abstraet-thmking  sf^t  of  the 
Boman^  for  raising  even  abstract  Ims  into  deities. 

1taiala«aaa.«^laOI»MC'w«^*fn>wai':«Ma»(al.Oithoff, 
JWyaTlTui^Mit*  (OMMt-ttrT  vAioi  'dMtaV  'ptamt- 


*  1b  Oaean  and  iPallgiitan  Hm  foidtm  Strmta*  oonamoBda 
to  her.  Ite  mm  la  na—aslaJ  wttb  OHb'Itete.  JUr7jb«i- 
Oott.|sfrn^sa,  'todarfr>,'ata.  aii«ssoee«Bclr 
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In  the  Bame  way  among  the  Teutons  all  sorts  of 
'special  gods'  were  added  from  all  sidee  to  the 
ancient  tivar=dii  [Sol,  Luna,  Volcanus,  Ikmar, 
Ziu,  ti'odan).  As  examples  we  may  take  the  gods 
Saxndt  and  RequalivaJianut,  which  can  be  inter- 
preted v-itb  comparative  certainty.  When  bronze 
■words  were  introduced  from  the  south-east  into 
Europe,  and  thereby  a  new  and  formidable 
weapon  was  put  into  men's  bands,  they  could  not 
help  seeine  in  tliia  the  activity  of  a  god.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  evidences  of  such  a  nc^^-adt  can 
be  produced  from  extensive  parte  of  EuropCt  from 
the  ScTtliians,  Alans,  Quads,  and  other  peoplee 
{of.  }.  Grimm,  Deutaelu  Myihologie*,  i.  185).  This 
eod  who  was  present  in  the  sword  was  called 
uie  Saxons  SaxmU,  'sword-bearer,*  *oom- 
panion  of  the  sword,'  and  we  ean  easily  onderstuid 
how  he  ooold,  among  a  wariike  people,  acquire 
so  great  importance  that  in  the  baptismal  vow  he 
was  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Thunar  and 
W6da»{hn.nnvi,AlthochdeuUchaLe*€buch*  Halle, 
1888,  p.  Ifi9).  \N'e  have  seen  above  how  a  Celtic  tribe, 
wbi<Ui  bad  remained  behind,  worshipped  a  '  name- 
leas  god '  by  dancing  in  families  before  the  gates  on 
the  ni^ts  of  the  ful  moon  (above,  p.  35^).  May 
we  not  preeuppOHe  a  similar  custom  among  the 
neighbouring  Teutons  as  well,  and  is  it  not  likely 
that  the  god,  when  any  one  wished  to  indicate  him 
in  any  way,  was  callea  '  he  of  the  darkness '  (Gotb. 
ri^atGr.  tptfiot) — an  interpretation  of  the  Requa- 
livaAanut  mentioned  by  the  Romans,  which  the 
Germanists,  by  way  of  exception,  nnanimonBly 
accept  T  B«ndes,  he  waa  undoubtedly  an  important 
deity  at  the  time  when,  according  to  a  Boman  in- 
seripticm,  Qu.  Aprianiis  offered  sacriBoes  and  made 
vows  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Khine. 

3.  Tbafonna  of  manifestation  of  tlie  'heavenly 
ones,'  nod  their  Interpretation  in  riddle  ud 
myth.— It  ia  a  charaetoristic  quality  at  most  primi* 
tiva  religions  tbat  in  them  the  distinction  IwtweeH 
man  and  animal  is  entirely  disregarded.  "The 
sense  of  an  absolnto  psychical  distinction  between 
man  and  beast,  so  prevalent  in  the  civilised  world, 
is  hardly  to  be  fouim  among  the  lower  noes.  Men. 
to  whom  the  cries  of  beasts  and  birds  seem  like 
human  language,  and  their  aeUons  guided  aa  it 
were  by  human  thought,  logically  enon^  alknr 
the  existence  of  soub  to  beasts,  birds,  anareptUes, 
as  to  man.  The  lower  payobology  cannot  but 
rec(wniie  in  beasts  tbe  very  cnaracterutics  which  it 
attrumtes  to  tbe  human  soul,  namely,  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  and  death,  will  and  jndgment,  and 
tlie  phantom  seen  in  vision  or  in  dream '  (Tylor, 
Primitiv  OultureKi.  469).  There  may  also  have 
bean  siuli  an  epoch  in  the  Aryan  religions,  in  whieh 
it  seemed  quite  natural  to  think  of  the  flame 
racing  over  the  fields  as  a  horse,  or  tbe  thunder  in 
the  storm-cloud  as  a  bellowing  steer,  and  numerous 
direct  and  indirect  evidences  point  to  a  time  in 
which  tbe  gods  were  actually  oonoeived  of  as 
^imala,  or  at  least  ss  beings  partaking  partly  of 
human  partly  of  merely  animal  qnaUties.  Even  as 
latoastbe  Vedas  (cf.  Oldenberg,  op.  eit.  p.  68  ff.)  the 
lower  deities  at  least  are  by  preference  thoaght  of 
as  being  in  the  form  of  animals.  But  the  higher 
gods  also  are  repeatedly  characterised  as  the  child- 
ren of  animals,  e.ff,  the  A4vuu  ss  chiMren  of  tbe 
mare.  The  different  animals,  too,  which  were  sacred 
to  the  gods,  such  as  tbe  eagle  of  Indra,  or  the 
animals  under  wlioee  figure  and  name  the  gods 
were  honoured,  the  horse  of  Agni,  the  steer  oi 
IndnL  eto,  are  nnmistakable  signs  of  these  once 

S^valent  ideas.  The  oldest  oonoition  of  affairs  in 
reece  is  summarised  hv  E.  Meyer  {0$9ehichtt  de* 
Altertvm»,  iL  98)  in  the  following  wav :  '  The  view 
ia  almost  stiU  more  wide-spread  tnat  the  gods 
reveal  Uiemselves  In  the  Uam  of  animals.*  AH 
ihnmgb  Greece  a  wolf-god  «i«  wonUpped,  which 
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in  the  PeloponnesoB  has  become  Zeaa,  while  the 
wolf  is  otherwise  regarded  u  a  manif estatioii  of 
Apollo  (bat  cf.  above,  p.  30).  Artemis,  in  Attica  and 
Arcadia,  where  ahe  was  honoured  as  the  mother  of 
the  tribe,  is  regarded  aa  a  she-bear ;  in  oUier  oases 
she  was  thonght  of  aa  a  hind  (cf.  Famell,  Cvlta  of 
the  Onek  Statu,  iL  436).  In  Argos.  Hera  pouwa 
was  worshipped  aa  a  oow  that  was  fertilized  br 
Zens  in  Uie  form  of  a  bolL  In  the  coontleas  roagn 
figures  of  stone  and  ola^,  in  human  and  animal 
form,  which  are  found  in  all  the  lasers  of  the 
Trojan  and  ^Egean  civilization,  we  may  in  all  proba- 
bility recognize  the  representations  of  the  gods  be- 
longing to  this  epoch  of  Greece ;  not  a  few  of  them 
may  have  been  honse  fetishes.  In  Italy,  too, 
sacred  animals  (woodpecker,  wolf,  and  ploughing 
ox)  were  asrigned  to  different  gods,  partieululy 
Hirs.  But  t£e  fact  that  the  gods  were  here,  too, 
conceived  of  as  animals  is  very  strongly  supported 
'by  the  tradition  that  there  was  carried  in  rront  of 
the  divituons  of  the  army,  marching  into  the  field, 
not  only  the  eagle,  as  at  a  later  date,  but  other 
figures  of  animals  as  weU,  wolves,  minotaors, 
hones,  and  boars  (PIu^^JBwf.  Nat.  x.  10 : '  Rtnnams 
earn  aquilam  legionibus  C  Miirius  in  secundo  con- 
aolatn  suo  proprie  dieavit.  Erat  et  antea  prima 
<nim  quattuor  aliia ;  lupi,  nUnotauri,  eqm  aprique 
■ingafos  ordines  anteibant  *).  It  is  the  same  custom 
to  which  Tacitus  bears  witness  among  the  Tentons 
OSsrmama,  oh.  7) :  *  Effigieeqne  et  signa  qiuedam 
detraeta  Ineis  in  pnelinm  femnt,*  since  it  cannot 
be  doahted  that,  among  the  e^fies,  the  sacred 
■nlmala  of  the  golds,  the  snake  and  wolf  of  Wodan, 
tiu  bear  and  he-goat  of  Donar,  the  ram  of  Zin,  and 
the  boar  (of.  A.S.  eo/oreumbol, '  sign  of  the  boar  *) 
<rf  F^fliyr  are  to  be  understood  (of  Tacitus,  Sitt. 
ir.  S2t  'inde  deprompt»  silvis  luoisque  ferarum 
AmyHMt*).  Thus  the  oldest  banners  are  seoi  to 
be  aDimal  fetishes,  under  whose  vidUe  protection 
the  army  marched  into  battle. 

Along  with  the  conception  of  the  gods  as 
animals,  there  is  to  be  found,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, the  eonoeption  of  them  as  existing  in 
Enman  form.  In  course  of  time  tiiis  latter  idea  came 
more  and  more  into  prominence.  It  may  seem 
that  this  is  a  eontradicaon  of  our  earlier  assertions, 
aoooiding  to  which  the  appearance  of  personal 
gods  am<nig  the  Aryan  peoples  is  comparatively 
late.  This  is.  however,  not  the  case.  We  mast 
not  consider  personification  and  the  formation  of 
personal  gods  as  identical,  no  matter  bow  much 
the  latter  presapposes  the  former.  The  character- 
istio  mark  of  a jaeraonal  god  is  that  he  is  r^;arded 
aa  ezevoinng  mflnenoe  outside  iA  the  spheare  to 
iriddi  he  owes  his  conceptual  ori^n  and  Us 
name.  Parwon^ficuitum,  however,  means,  at  first, 
simplr  the  snbratution  of  a  human  figure  for 
tiie  uvine  ofMina  present  in  the  phenomenon. 
This  need  for  personification  is  all  the  greater 
the  lower  down  we  go  in  the  stages  of  civUiza- 
tlon.  If  the  White  Boadaa  peasant  be  asked 
6TO1  to-day  about  bis  Anmd,  whose  fnnda- 
mental  appellatilTe  meaning  is  stul  quite  dear  to 
him  (cf.  above,  p.  83),  he  says :  *  He  is  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  fellow,  with  black  hair,  black 
eyes,  and  a  yellow  beard.  In  his  right  hand  he 
has  a  bow,  in  tha  left  a  qoiver  witii  arrows.  He 
drives  on  the  heavras  in  a  diariot  and  discharges 
fieiy  arrows '  (of.  Dahl,  BrJOarmdet  W&rierbuek  3w 
Ubettdm  ffroima$i»eKm  i^wocAe',  St.  Petersburg, 
1880-8S,  m.  lOi).  Even  qoite  impersonal  concep- 
tions of  Oxeek  and  Roman  civilization  are,  on  their 
passing  over  into  the  Slavonic  worldi,  taken  posses- 
don  otlnrthis  primitiva  pasd<m  for  personification. 

nn  Um  JmL  Mfandci  (mtiMmiX  '  Now^mt,'  bM  tod  ob 
■owitn»oOto»dlTlDabdiy,p«»(«lfrfa«tfaewbohttmeb«twMn 
GMMdm  aad  Iptoheiqr.  U  lbs  nd^bmubood  of  Uomow, 
«VM  sfe  the  pnttt  dsr  lb  b  eosfenMiy  m  OuMoim  ne  to 
iMda  oslte  osIM  Xatfstfs,  Awndta  wUto,  thies«h  tts 


■tnetiL  ftod  to  duff.  'On  ChrUtmM  an  wia  KoIJada  bom, 
bofona  Um  ispM  mtr,'  eto.  In  the  now  a«v.  in  oIom  oon- 
nozloo  wttb  th«  wtaibip  of  thb  Koljadk,  a  p«gu  noiUco  of  k 
kid  1>  mentionad  (of.  COunoov,  iluMfon  Fomongt  [Bum.1,  St. 
Petenburg,  18M,  p.  Ui  W«  ataj  (dao  call  to  nifiid  tba  aupar- 
natural  muoW, fnnn  x«t  rMoMt  {^oim^XmO^  'leatlTalot  roaB*,' 
alroady  mentiooad  abora  (p.  2b). 

Thus  we  may  assume  that  there  was,  even  in 
primitive  times,  an  active  tenden^  to  ooneeire 
the  divine  in  human  form ;  and  if  Indra  in  the 
Rigveda  and  Thor  in  Northern  mythology  are 
described  as  giants  with  tawny  or  red  beards,  there 
is  nothing  against  discovering  there  a  primitivo 
Aryan  idea  common  to  the  Indians  and  the 
Teutons.  This  tendency,  too,  saggeets  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  in  certain  oranchee  of  the 
Indo-Germanio  languajge  the  attribute  'father' 
must  have  been,  even  in  pre-historto  times,  added 
to  the  primitive  Aryan  *ayitu,  'sky'  (Skr.  Dy&ut 
pU&,  6r.  Zt&i  roHip ;  cf.  also  in  Hesych.  A«(Td- 
Tvpo%'  0tit  Tapi  Tv/u^ott,  Lat.  Juppiter),  as  there 
were  also  a  Scythian  Ztii  IlamTos  uid  a  Bithynian 
Zt&tndwat,  nawT&Qt  (Kretschmer,  op.  dt.  p.241f.). 
It  is  doabtfol,  however,  whether  the  word '  father ' 
indicatee  a  position  of  honour  of  *dyitu  oom- 
pared  to  the  other  'heavenly  one^'  as  seems  mora 
likely  to  the  present  writer,  or  expresses  the  re- 
lation of  the  god  to  Uie  commnnity  wordiipping 
him,  as  is  the  case  in  Italy,  where  iwer  (or  mutttt) 
is  applied  to  almost  all  tin  gods  (or  goddema)  of 
the  oldest  group. 

A  further  oonseqiunee  of  this  pwaonifioatlon  «( 
the  ddty  ia  to  be  found  in  tiie  cneometance  that 
the  god  was  supplied  with  a  wife,  whoee  deugnation 
was  most  simply  and  originally  obtained  by  form'- 
tog  ttie  feminine  of  the  male  deity  (Skr.  AgnAyi  t 
Agnij  Gr.  AiFiii^ :  Ze6t,  Atit ;  Lat.  Juno,  *Jovino  : 
JuppUer,  Jovia).  The  idea,  too,  that  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  constitute  a  uur  united  in  marriage 
is  very  old.  In  the  Rigveda  the  '  mother,'  Prthtvt 
{= A.B.  folde,  '  earth  ^,  appears  along  with  the 

*  father,  Dydua,  The  report  of  Herodotus  regard- 
ing the  Scythians  (roidj^omt  rifw  Tijw  rov  At6i  etrac 
yvHUKa)  has  already  been  mentioned.  Among 
the  Thradans  the  lordly  Atirtwoi  (probably  a 
Thraoian  word)  is  sprung  from  the  marriage  oS 
the  god  of  heaven  with  the  earth-goddess  Se/iAf 
(cf.  toe  Lithnanian  Zim^na  %  Lith.  iim6.  Old  Slav. 
tamlja,  *  earth ').  Deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
Russian  peasantiy  is  the  belief  in  the  love  of 
Jarilo,  the  god  of  l^ht,  to  the  mati  lyra  ^aUja, 

*  the  cold  Mother  Earth,'  just  as  we  find  in  an 
An^o-Saxon  rural  verse :  *  Hal  vxt  ^p/^,  folde, 
fira  moder,  beo  'bugrouwide  on  gode»  /tBhme,' 
'Hail  to  thee,  0  Earth,  Mother  of  men  I  Be 
tbon  frnitfol  in  God's  emlwaoe.'  *  It  Is  doubtful, 
however,  if  the  Up^  yittot  of  Zens  with  "H/n},  who 
can  scarcely  be  shown  to  be  a  goddess  of  the  earth, 
is  related  to  Uie  same  circle  of  ideas  (cf .  Kretschmer, 
Sinleituna.p.  90f. ;  on  the  other  side,  Fraier,  OB' 
L  228.  and  Famell,  OuUa  <if  t&s  Gr.  State*.  L  180  fll ). 
Finally,  we  have  to  mentimi  that  the  distiuctim 
of  grammatieal  gender,  whieh  was  already  per- 
fected in  the  primitive  language,  formed  tiu 
basis  on  whidi,  on  the  one  hand,  male  («.o. 
Dy&uM  and  Agni)  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
female  deities  {fi.g.  Uehas,  JSottra)  conld  be 
developed.  In  short}  in  many  places  there  are  to 
be  found,  area  in  ^imitiTe  tunes,  tte  fixat  b^dn- 
nings  of  the  formation  of  those  divine 
whoee  real  evolution  bel<mgs  entirely  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  reepeotive  sepame  peoples. 

The  oonoeption  ot  the  oldest  gods  now  aa  animals, 
now  as  men,  which  we  have  so  far  discussed,  is, 

■  We  tnar  look  Bpon  the  Mt  pliorad  tqr  TiUma  at  Bomaa 
mairiiM  as  a  randiuMOoa  o<  the  nme  tdaaa.  Of.  Barvina,  Iv. 
IM:  'Ooldam  nsa  etiam  TiDnmn  pnMne  snptUs  IndaBt: 
nam  et  in  ao^kHt  anpttanm  twoestwt  j  eal  etiam  yliglitis.  vw 
oDBt  lie  ad  donen  BMritl  fltntrie^  vsl  im  iU  poriti^  dhwita 

Bomfnllna  «al  tiba  —iii llli«»r * 
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hawBwm,  in  mtlity  unify  the  ontoomt  of  •  gamnl 
hmpng,  immaiMBt  in  nutnlrhad.  to  kmnr  and 
BiMwratoiHl  the  world,  &  kxtging  iriildb  in  pimi- 
tin  BUg«B  of  cnlture  •zpreBses  itaeU  In  two  other 
pheoomana  u  wdl — ^in  ruUU  and  in  wifth.  In 
oiaonaBing  then  ve  may  oommcnoe,  wo  hoTO 
dooe  ao  noqaantly,  with  the  lita-SUno  ooaditioH 
viHze  both  idaoo  aKMnr  irith  ipodid  pni^ 
origiuH^.  It  it  (fiffieolt  to  onraBmnto  the 
BgnifieoDee  of  tbo  riddle  in  the  Utontore  of  the 
SuToiie  pe<^ileo  (of.  Krek,  Bimimttma  m  di$  dam 
MaWXd<ra^MM4.*,  pwSlOlt;  and,  tor  the  Talne 
of  riddles  in  uie  intoraceCation  of  mrUu,  BImx 
UaUer,  OmMivfMMM  to  tU  Seiimo»  €f  MgtMcn, 
1807,  L  80S.  and  «it.Blinas).  Tberan  in  Ue 
nal  aanae  of  the  wmd  WdMtml  {'riddlea  of  the 
nnrrane*^  for  th«r  aafajeetia,  if  not  exolnrivelT, 
at  leaat  m  great  meemre,  the  oniTene,  with  ita 
tlMNHHid-aoid-ooe  iilnmaiwaii,  their  mnaninr  Tpwi 
Ofaialntioo. 

'Fm  an  lOMland  on  a  kDBdrad  paths;  do  OMwOlntlMr 
ta>  vp-mi  Mrt,  mi  tmrim,  ml  Mhm^  4/wiem'  <U«  Kan). 
■9»hlMk«iwhaafaradall  mb  todmh:  Um  wUto  oow  haa 
brj^tatthamto  IUaafaln'(tfar  andaioAl).  ■  Wltboot  teadt, 
vliiioiit  toot,  b*  orafM  OB  Um  Booaiatiw'  (Uu  wtekx  'In 
floffDc  ba  aaakaa  gjad ;  la  guamar,  oool ;  In  Aatamn,  wftiiiil ; 
b  W&te.  WMm^tAa  traf).  •Ibaca  itawili  as  oak.  Oa  Um 
•aktlMraaraUDHta:  mak  amt  thm  ara  4  blovteuMta ; 
aadh  btawtanrt  baa  U  aiia-r  wUU  aad  7  bhak'CMaiwar, 
atowiri,  aiihtJaiKwyS^to). 

It  ia  the  bmim  fnndamental  tnit  aa  eppeara  in 
tiMM  few  RoMiaB  ozamplea  (of.  Sadovnifcow,  Tk* 
Kddttt  oftluBu$»im  PtopU  [Rtua.],  Petenbnt;^ 
IXISU  ▼i'-  the  tendency  to  explain  the  great  oosnue 
pfOCuwLi>  tiie  eonrae  <»  the  aim,  the  dtriiion  of  the 
year,  ete.,  that  eomea  moat  elearhr  to  the  fnnt  in 
the  riddle-making  of  related  peopTea. 

Tbn  In  udent  India  (ct  Haas,  'TadtodM  BUaaUafaa  nad 
BltMhpriicfca,'  In  SittmigiibmiMt  dar  MmOmtr  Ak.  d.  F., 
ftdL-  taM.  SL  1875,  p.  457  0.)  tba  pilMta  am  la  Tadio  tbnw.  oo 
eeeaJona  ot  rrcat  «acriOdal  fatbirtnga,  pcopo— d  foe  eaoh  oUwr 
and  for  tbe  offmr  rVkUea  <rf  tba  loDowinK  klod.  Um  Hotar 
arica,  (.g.,  'Wbo  tnvala  alotMt'  'Wbo  vu  ba  bora  agataT' 
*Wbat  b  Um  pnvaotlTa  afaiMt  nowt'   '  Wbat  la  tba  graal 

rt*  and  Uw  Adbvaon  aaamv:  'Dm  rui  travail 
I  mooa  win  ba  bora  Mala,'  '  flra  la  Um  pcaraatiTa 
■lnow/"IbaaarttitottaaKrMtaaattari(«.'  QnHarfmlkr 
:  ol  rfddleo  oooor  on  Taotouo  soD  (at  Wlbnann^  tDA  xa. 
SSC>  fa  tba  Bdda  aod  tba  poam  ol  Tnocwmnd  (■  WlMt  la  whttar 
tfaaaaBowT  WlMt  toflaatet^tbafoaT  What  la  bUM«  tlMa 
(boBOOBtafaiT  WbattattarfcwOMathaidshtT'X  iDOrMoaaoo 
aMd  enlr  nte  to  tba  varr  aintait  riddia  «<  tbi  flra  that 
awallowa  op  tba  CattMr  and  Mothar,  oeonnlnt  in  Um  Marrimfft 
tfEmix,  aaotibad  to  Harfod.  It  makai  qnttt  a  Tadlo  iapraa- 
■be.  aa^  that  tt  to  a  ptavaknt  Uaa  ia  tbo  Ufvada  Ibat 
iWd,tba  aoa  of  tbataoplMW  ol  wood  by  tba  nUtaa  «( 
wbeft  ba  la  prodnoad,  amSm  ap  Ui  Mar  aDd  noaar  at 
OBoaaftwhtaUrth. 

Tba  ia  deroted  to  the  satiafaotion  of  the 

aame  jnimitive  longing  w  the  riddle.  It  ia  ^nite 
iaeoReot  (ef.  abore,  ^  IS)  to  rappoae  tiiat  it  la 
the  ozelnnve  poweaaion  of  hl^^ier  aooial  elaaaea 
or  the  prodnet  of  prieetW  aonteoeiB,  howoTer 
araeh  theae  may  hare  inaaenced  ita  forma  aa 
proaented  to  oa  in  hiatory.  In  ita  origin  it  ia 
undoabtedly  nothing  else  than  the  n^ve  and 
popular  ezmeaaion  ot  the  wish  to  nnderatand  aod 
eoiDprehena  tiie  nniTerae,  aa  can  with  eapeeial 
ekanieas  be  reeogniaed  on  Aryan  a(Hl  in  the  rich 
hot  nflople  and  tnnnNtrent  mythioal  formations 
of  the  Uthuodaa  and  Lottie  peopka.  Theae,  in 
any  caae,  prove  that,  eren  at  the  moat  primitiTe 
st^e  of  religions  ideas,  a  myth  can  be  developed 
to  explain  prooossea  of  natnre  paziling  to  the 
pec^Ie.  Id  the  first  plaee,  this  formation  of  mytba 
la  coDoemed  with  the  phenomena  of  the  son,  moon, 
and  stars  (of.  Mannhardt, '  Die  lettiaeben  bonnen- 
mythen'  in  rii  78^  200,  281,  and  Uaener- 
Solmsen,  GSttemamen,  p.  SSff.). 

lUJamHk  if  the  nnltb  tba  torfod  Um  aon.  Tba  paopla 
wor^^  tba  RIO  and  an  Iron  hammar  ot  ipaoial  ilaa.  OnoaapOD 
a  Ubm  the  aon  waa  inrialble  for  aarwal  moatha,  baoaoaa  a  *«ry 
BdfhtT  Une  bad  oloaed  blm  op  In  a  atroiv  towar.  Then  ih« 
tevaaoltba  Zodiac  brouirht  tdm  bate  wito  tba  troe  banuncr. 
Oa  tiiad  and  dwty  aoa  b  plaoad  tai  »  bath  hr  tba  BMtbar  of 
aod  tban  la  dtaafiadw  tba  lottowtnt  dv»had 


andAlataif.  loa and aoea  im  daMribod la  variooa  Itotea aa 
tariMBd  aad  wtta,  and.  ladaad,  aa  nAttblol  to  ibat  roUtloB. 
Iba  BOoaoipantasbMtMllbaa  lbaaaa.MlatolsTCWltbtba 
BMCBiiw  rtar  {Ammkmii,  asd  Is  oak  la  tan  br  lha  avoid  of 


BKndiic 
PackteM. 
aadaooK 


(4M«Mh   

Ika  itaa  sf*  ooaridNsd  as 


•Itham, 


Sodi  atoriaa  as  theaa  renrding  the  heaTeoly 
heinsB,  their  deeds,  and  uteir  nlations  to  one 
anoAer,  wera  withoot  doubt  related  even  in  primi- 
tiTe Aryan  timea ;  and  it  la  to-day,  in  spite  of  all 
<^poaing  soaptioiam,  tiM  right  and  the  task  of  eom- 
paratin  mythology  to  diaoorer  cjrolea  of  mytha 
which  go  hack  to  such  pre-hiatorio  interpretationa 
of  natnre^  has  been  done  l^^  A.  Eohn  and  Max 
Mttller.  Three  of  theee  mles  of  mvUia  aeem  to 
the  preaent  writer  to  ban  Men  fixed  o^rond  qnea- 
ti(HL*  Theae  refer  (I)  to  tiie  relation  of  aon,  moon, 
morning  and  evening  atara,  (2)  to  the  origin  of 
the  thonderatorm,  and  (3)  to  the  aooroe  of  fire.  It 
most  BofBoa  at  thla  pomt  to  eharaoteriae  them  in 
the  briefest  poaaible  way. 

(1)  iDn  and  BMMO  bava  oondodad  »  BMirlaca  with  aaofa  otbw, 
aa  la  roktad  tn  tba  Uttaoanlan  aad  Lattio  poaoM,  and  mon 
lolly  to  a  oalabratad  bjwn  of  tba  Blcradafa.  fe).  Thaoiorniiw 
ODd  oTootor  atan  stand  to  tbaaa  two  haavwlr  bodiai  to  a 
tilatlaa  daaoribad  to  dUhraat  wa^  In  a  UtboaalaB  poam,  aa 
woMwabova,  tba  mooo  oaoantaa  ItaaU  Iran  tba  ion  tootdar 
to  ma  aMar  iba  BMCidiw  Aar.  Id  tba  Laltto  poaoM  tba  bmoS 
nanal  ooooqMtoa  la  that  tba  'aooaol  tba  aod' (ofiaadfU,  dfav 
aiMwMV  amoQi  whom  tba  two  atan  alraadr  nantloiMd  afo  OD- 
doubtodljr  to  &•  understood,  an  daaoribad  aa  anlton  tor  tba 
broor  ol  *tba  dancbtar  o<  tta  nn,'  Ca.  SMMt  UMy  tba  aoa 
ItaaU,  ]nataa  to  India  tba  two  JMm*.  '  tba  kifda  o<  tba  boiaat' 
fof.  Bkr.  atfac,*hona'),an  nnrdad  aa  tba  loran  of  Mrvd  or 
MnMuwa  DmAOS,  'tba  (bwlitor  vt  tba  aon.'  A  pf^-^halo 
oonnaxloo  ol  tba  Indian  AiSLt  wttb  tba  Lattio  'aoaa  of  tba 
god'  aawna.  tfaanfon,  bayoad  tba  laBga  of  doubt  (tba  vtew 
of  Oldanbarr,  DU  BMaim  daa  Vaim.  plux  partloolarir  whan 
wa  noMaibar  that  to  tba  Lattio  poana  tba  Borntav  and  avantof 
itan  an  also  oallad  tba  'poaloa'  «l  tba  awoa  and  tba  'aooa 
of  tha  god' an  tbooghtol  aa  ridan  on  mr  bocaao.  roitfaar, 
tba  aoaaatrlan  Oraak  SufaaMMai  (Oaator  and  PolliuX  tba  brotban 
of  BdanaCUir^:aUb«*aaaM,  'haaoftbaaonOoorrMpondto 
tba  Lattio  dhps  4M,  'aooa  of  tba  rod.'  rbuOlj,  tba  Lattio 
*  aoaa  of  tba  fod '  an  Tary  oftan  daaoribad  aa  aarranti  and  work* 
BMn  ol  tba  aoa  and  tba  ntooo.  Bialnc  now  that  wa  know  from 
Ualotoa,(fa  iWi  AMfWvaanMW,  p.  47,  about  a  Uibnanlan  attd 
^  ^<f,  ■  aH0*btt  naiiatorHM  dlnniat,' wboaa  aanw  <oL  Utb.  abd, 
; nwatd D Utanlljr  maaoa  'bind  labonnr,' aad  tbia  Utb.  AtaU 


Ia  a^naoMfloallr  tba  aaaM  aa  tba  naoia  ot  tba  TeotoDio  daltj' 
^Mi  wbeoonaaboBdad  to  Cbator  and  PoUtuflaoltna,  ffarmante, 
oIlM:  Apod  NabanarvaloaantiqiwraUtfloQktoouaoatandltur; 
aaoardoa  moUabci  ornatn,  aad  daoa  totaapratatloaa 
Chatoram  PoUuoMDqne  nwinonnt:  aa  ria  niuntol. 
Jtait ('JMidaain;  nulla rimulacra, noUom parapinM 
auparatlttonia  vaottatom ;  nt  hatria  tamen,  at  luvanaa  vana^ 
aaW)  atooa  tbia  la  ao,  It  la  ImpoaatUa  to  dan/  tlwt  tbaaa 
fonna  alao  bdong  to  tba  onlaol  tta«  Lattio '  aooa  of  tba  god,' 
tba  lodkn  AMm,  and  tba  Oraak  DtoaonrLt 

(t)  Tba  aacond  crola  of  pitatltlTa  Anao  mrtba  ratend  to 
abova,  dam  ling  with  tba  axptaoatlon  of  tbo  Urandcr  aad  tba 
thnndarabower,  la  praaantaj  to  two  dUTerant  aattlnga.  Aooord- 
Inc  to  tba  ona,  a  baaTaaly  bali^  ala/a  tba  dncon  ooBcaalad  to 
tha  olood,  wboaa  watar  now  llowa  orar  tba  aarth  (flght  of  /ndra 
with  Fffra,  of  rtMrya  with  Afaota  to  tba  Avaala,  of  Do  oar 
arith  tba  wolf  Panria,  ol  Apollo  with  the  Pytboa)j  aooonlinr  to 
tha  otbar,  a  aod  dallvara  from  a  monatar  the  cowa  ot  tha  olouda, 
wbo  are  Impriaoned  to  a  mountato  fOise(/iMtr»aad  VUmripit, 
Haraklea  and  Oeryonaa,  Hercolaa  and  Oaoua). 

(S)  LaatJr,  tba  mjrtha  daaUaf  vrltb  tba  orbto  ot  fln  an  ooa- 
nactad  with  tha  ouatom,  preaarvad  amons  tba  lodlaDa,  Oraaka, 
Romana,  SUti,  and  Tantona,  aad  partially  unonf  tha  Lltha- 
aniana  (of:  Uienar,  apt  ett.  p.  S7X  of  obtaining  fin  lor  aaorad 
porpoaaa  br  laktof  a  atloK  of  hard  wood  (oak),  boring  It 
uto  a  plank  or  board  ot  aoftar  wood  (Uraa  trea),  and  tomW 
U  round  and  roond  till  flra  la  produoad  by  tha  friution.  In  thu 
way,  which  may  ba  oompared  with  animal  renaratlon,  fin  W  alao 
prwlooad  to  tba  oloud,  whenoe  il  la  brought  to  aarth  by  t,  Urd 
or  a  daring  homan  being  (Prometheui).  A  almilar  orlgto  la 
anIoyMl  by  the  earthly  flra-dnnk,  tba  honey-mead  (tikr.  mddku 
-Or.  iiMv,  etc)  whioh,  whandnuk  by  mortal*,  b««U)wa  upon 


*  In  thla  eonnaxlon  the  preaent  writer  agraaa  with  WlntamH^ 
*  Waa  wiMn  wtr  Toa  den  IndotcennanenT'  (Saiia^eaur  JfAiaihiar 
AZ,  leos,  Ko.  tU,  p.  ttCX  Only  to  <««  potot  doaa  WlntamHs 
aaem  to  makeamMaka,  tIs.  to  dadudng  from  tbaaa  myths  ttw 
axlatenoe  of  paraonal  goda.  a  riew  which  raata  on  tba  oontoaiOB 
ampha«ited  above  (p.  B>)  Detwaao  peraonlfled  aatoisl 
ana  and  natural  phenamena  that  bare  beoomapanonaTgoda. 

t  A.  BriloknerUf^<a/tJr>lanaeAePAtioMi|,xziiL)G  wrong 
In  finding  to  the  autbor'a  oontrntloo  that  liu,  AleU  —  Qn. 
AM*  (lUatUxieon,  p.  073),  a  oonlradlotloa  of  hla  optoloB,  ot 
whkfa  Bnickner  hlmaelt  approTea,  that  aa  yat  tban  wan  no 
Aryan  namea  for  the  goda ;  for  theaa  namaa  imraMnth  not  aa 
Aryan  god-name,  but  an  Aryan  appaUatlra  Cured  labourer') 
preaarred  hy  cbanaa  in  tha  agth. 
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than  fanmorteUty  (Skr.  omrte,  'Immortftllty,'  'dnug^t  of 
immorteli^*  >0r.  AiifipovU,  liL  '  Immortality  *)  u  it  i*  poswased 
br  tb»  bMTOilr  btton  (A.  Kuhn,  Z>m  flmiUKtn^t  dt  Feuan 
WMt  df«  OMUrtranJa.  Bvliii,  ISfiO).  The  thought  ttiftt  the 
unirerH  is  »  woU-ordored  vhole,  rwtanv  on  fixed  laws,  ii  a  long 
w«r  is  admux  of  tbete  expIuiatioDS,  and  where  this  thouehc 
niMtB  na  In  earlier  epoobi,  u  In  the  Indo-InuilMi  oonception 
of  Skr.  ftd = Av.  ala,  it  polnta  to  forel^  non-Aryka  influence! 
(of.  Oldenbeni,  IHe  Rdigion  del  Veda,  pp.  40, 105). 

4.  The  worahip.—ln  the  foregoing  sectiouB  we 
have  dealt  with  the  ideas  of  the  AiTane  re- 
garding their  gods  and  with  their  beliefe.  We 
now  go  on  to  the  eonsideration  of  the  ser vices 
which  they  devoted  to  them,  i.e.  their  worship. 
This  point,  which  has  often  been  neglected  by  in- 
vestigators, is  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  tne  development  of  the  gods,  for  naturally 
it  most  have  been  along  with  and  by  means  of  the 
form  of  worship  asugned  to  tiiem  that  the  fluid 
and  indefinite  figores  came  toassnme  more  fixed  and 
individaal  forms.  We  shall  in  this  discussion  have 
to  deal  with  four  phenomena  connected  with 
worship  which  we  fincT  in  historic  times :  (a)  sacri- 
fice and  prayer,  {b)  the  priests,  (e)  the  temples, 
{d)  the  feasts.  We  shall  have  to  ask  whether 
and  how  far  these  institutions  go  l»ck  into  the 
piimitive  history  of  the  Aryan  pMples. 

(a)  Sacbifici  and  Praykb.— There  was  among 
the  Aiyans,  just  as  among  all  other  peoples,  a  more 
ancient  way  of  brinnnff  the  supernatural  within 
reach  of  the  natural  than  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
namely,  magic.  Its  forms  appear  bo  closely  con- 
nected, even  in  historic  times,  with  those  of  the 
colt,  that  it  is  often  difficult,  u  not  imposmble,  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  two 
conceptions.  We  may  say,  however,  that  ma^o  is 
present  in  all  those  cases  in  which  man  imagines 
that  he  is  able,  by  word  or  by  deed,  to  make  a 
spirit  directly  and  immediately  serviceable  to  him- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  we  can  speak  of  an  act 
of  won^p  oUywhere,  by  a  sacrifice  or  a  prayer,  the 
otherwise  free  will  of  a  deity  is  supposed  to  be 
more  indirecUy  influenced  ana  made  favourable  to 
mortal  man.  It  thus  depends  on  the  way  of  in- 
fluencing the  deity,  not  on  the  intention  connected 
with  it,  which  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  He  who 
li^te  a  fire  earljr  in  the  morning  in  order  thereby 
to  facilitate  the  rising  of  the  sun,  or  he  who  banishes 
with  a  text  a  demon  of  siokness  into  a  stone  or  a 
plant,  performs  a  magical  act  He,  however,  who 
ai^wab  to  the  heavenly  powers  by  means  of  sacri- 
fioes  and  ^yexs  in  order  that  they  may  cause  the 
sun  to  shme  or  make  him  well,  engages  in  an  ae< 
ofvmnhip. 

Magic  may  be  practised  either  by  an  action  or 
by  wordt,  as  can  be  olearly  gathered  from  its 
terminol(^.  The  following  series  of  terms  is 
characteristic  of  the  former  method :  Slor.  ^tyd 
'  action,'  '  bewitching,'  '  magic,'  '  witch,"  Litli. 
keras  'magic,'  keriti  *  to  bewitch  some  one  by 
the  e^e,  etc.,'  Old  Slav.  iarU  'magic';  Skr. 
kpUftt  from  kar '  he  makes,'  from  whi(£  also  Skr. 
ktU^man  *  the  sacrifice '  is  derived.  In  both  oases, 
i.e.  in  ma^o  and  in  sacrifice,  a  '  doing '  kot  i^vxA*, 
a  ceremonial  action  is  intended. 

Id  by  ter  the  greatest  number  of  cmcs,  bowerer,  'toobarm' 
Is  the  Mmeuto'tpeak'or'ilng,'«i>weniiitb«ared[f*yS^ 

magidMi."chanuer,'nrV^'aiglo formula':  MSy'Iaiiirto 
It';  OM.Q.  galtar  'maffio  ■ouf,' ffoUri,  gaUtardi%  'magi- 
cUn':  galan,  Ngalan:  Old  Slav.taMM  'tabulari,'  'liMaatara,' 
'  mederl,'  Serr.  bajali  '  to  chum,'  Old  Shv.  bofMc  'mwlcmii ' ; 
Or.  fiKtif  lAb  fdri:  LUb.  wMyli  'to  oonjnrf.'  'cbann'; 
wsMw  'name.'  and  in  many  other  examplM  (CL  UatboO, 
'Alleiliaiid  Zanber  etvmoIOKiaob  bdeuohtet,'ln  B»eQb«rger'a 
Britrnoc  2ur  f  imdt  d«r  imOootm.  Spradt»n,Ttit.  I0»;  and 
Sohrader,  lUaUtxioon,  art  'Zanber  nnd  Abergtaoba').  Ben 
alaowabave  to  doiritha  '■peaUna'aar' j^x^**!  ■^o*r«nf^ld, 
rtijr^doal  speakliVi  lawbldt  aff«r<  a  daflntU  Dis.ig'ii;  ]  10 war 

Such  magic  acts  or  words  ooonr  frequently  on 
the  soil  of  Uie  separate  Aryan  peoples,  along  with 
and  mixed  np  with  actions  of  worship  in  the 
pTopv  sense  of  the  term.  In  India  he  who  wishes 


to  possess  deadly  weapons  sacrifices  iron  nails  (cf. 
Oldenbng,  oji.  cit.  p.  369) ;  in  Greece  he  who 
wishes  to  conjure  up  an  actual  thunderstorm  pro- 
duces by  the  rolling  of  a  waggon  a  noise  similar  to 
thunder  {cf.  O.  Gnippe,  Grteeh.  Mythot.  L  p.  820). 
Burchard  of  Worms  tells  of  a  custom  prevuent  in 
Germany  (cf.  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythol,*  L  060), 
according  to  which  he  who  wishes  rain  causes  a 
naked  girl  to  be  led  to  Uie  river  and  there  sprinkled 
with  water.  In  Idtiiuania,  if  the  people  wish  rainy 
weather,  they  turn  towards  the  sun  and  sprinkle 
themselves  with  water  at  the  time  of  the  morning 
prayer  (cf.  Prcetorius,  p.  33),  etc.  We  may  cafl 
special  attention  to  another  rain-charm  of  this 
kind,  which  b^  oomparison  with  the  Indian  and  the 
Greek  usage  is  seen  to  be  primitive.  In  Greece 
the  phrase  Zrh  dec  is  used  for  '  it  nuns,'  which, 
when  traced  back  to  an  older  stage  of  the  lan- 
guage, can  only  mean  '  The  father  (heaven)  presses 
grapes '  (Skr.  eundmi  '  I  press,'  $<hna  '  the  pmsed,* 
'the  soma  drink').  It  is  also  customary  to 
charm  the  rain  by  an  ofiering  of  honey,  where 
the  rain  which  drops  on  the  trees  and  branches  is 
likened  to  honey.  Exactly  corresponding  to  these 
ideas  we  find  in  India  the  belief  that  by  letting 
the  soma,  which  itself  Is  called  a  son  of  the  rain- 
god  Parjanva,  drip  through  the  strainer,  rain  is 
enticed  to  fall.  Thus  the  very  fact  that  the  man 
*  presses '  the  juice  on  the  earth,  incites  or  rather 
compels  the  eod  in  heaven  to  '  press,'  i.e.  to  cause 
the  rs^  to  fiul  (cf.  Windisch,  Feetgruas  an  Roth,  p. 
140 ;  Oldenberg,  op.  cit.  p.  459 ;  O.  Gruppe,  op.  eU. 
p.  819).  The  magie  formuia  plays  a  stul  more 
important  part  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
ancient  Aiyans,  and  at  the  lower  stage  everything 
is  secured  by  its  means,  for  which  at  a  higher  stage 
man  turns  to  the  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrificett. 
By  its  means  wounds  and  sicknesses  are  healed, 
by  its  means  women  in  labour  are  delivered 
of  the  fruit  of  tiieir  body  (cf.  BeaiUmeon,  artt. 
'  Arxt  *  and  '  Hebamme '),  by  its  means  the  heavenly 
powers  are  enticed  to  partake  of  the  food  oflered 
to  them  (see  below,  p.  41),  by  its  means  a  man 
curses  himself  in  case  of  perjury  (see  below,  II.  5), 
by  its  means  the  darkness  of  uie  future  is  pene- 
trated (cf.  below,  IIL  X),  and  bo  on. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  tiiat  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  these  primeval  beliefs,  which  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  higher  conception  are  called  'super- 
stition,' tuperstitxo  (survival  ^Tl),  but  which  were 
originfilly  '  faith '  itself,  a  higher  form  of  divine 
worship  was  developed  among  the  Aryans  even  in 
pre-historio  times,  in  which  real,  if  exceedingly 
primitive,  sacrifidal  rites  were  employed. 

The  history  of  the  language  points  at  once  to 
this,  for  tlie  expressions  tor  '  sacrifice,*  '  to  sacri- 
fice,' 'sacrificial  animal,'  in  the  separate  Aryan 
languages,  extend  for  the  greater  put  beyond  the 
realm  of  magic,  and  belong  to  a  higher  class  of 
words,  whose  fundamental  meaning  we  we  wont 
to  expreas  in  our  langtiage  by  the  terra  *faoly.* 

OL  Or.  hfM '  woritiip,' '  ncriflce '  Skr.  ydjaa '  worship ' :  Skr. 
yaj,  At.  vm  'to  aacnfloe,'  'to  wonhip  by  Morinoe  (o^ofiu 
'to  wonhip  with  religioui  tear ') ;  Ooth.  Aun«^  Old  Nor.,  A.a 
hiM  'monfloe'BLith.  (ncHUat.  Old  Slar.  tv^tH,  Ar.  tpenta 
'holy';  Tolao.  MorMrcnn,  Umb.  erunu  *e(M>rifloe"  =  Or,  Um 
■holy';  lAb  victima  'norlOoial  Tiatim'=Ooth.  weik*  'bnly.' 
wika  'piieat,'  wOmi  'to  MnotU*':  O.H.O.  tibar,  A.&  ti/r. 
Old  Nor.  Uifit  'MoUdal  viotfm'>ui  dapa  'ncriadal  meal,' 
eto. 

We  have  the  additional  fact  that,  among  all  the 
Aryan  peoples,  Slavs  and  Lithuanians  as  well  as 
Greeks  and  Indians,  tiie  existence  of  real  f>acrificial 
rites  can  be  proved.  It  will  be  our  ta.tk  in  Wit 
following  secuon  to  give  an  account  of  these. 

Among  the  bdians,  Greeks,  and  Rooians  of 
historical  times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  immortals,  fire  had  to  be  kindled  on  tJbe  altai 
in  order  that  the  gifts  might  by  its  means  reach 
the  gods.   Thus  '  to  sacrifioe '  in  Greek  {Bin,  Svola, 
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«te. ;  Idt./tfsiM  'sttioke*)  impliM  *  to  oaoM  to  so 
up  in  amoke.'  Quito  another  pictore  is  offerea. 
howerer,  hj  the  other  Airan  peoples.  To  begin 
nith,  Herodotos  (L  132)  tells  of  a  mach  more  umple 
and  primitiTe  kind  of  sacrifice  in  the  case  of  the 
Peraiana,  who,  as  we  saw  above,  preeorred  with 
neat  faiUifolneas  the  original  ideaa  with  legaid  to 
uegoda: 

«tw«V  U  nUt  n^on        nit  M»  tan,  awOB, 

At,  earth,  fin,  wind,  water)  it»  —irf^iyw.    »ht  fi-pm^ 

M  ll  I  T  It,  Wvi  avAi^      vrrfMUffi,  ovci  •nAji*^    tm>  U  Mt  itivTV 

l>n^«iM>i<iii  iW miMv ^sprtri  .  .  .  J>«A>  U 

rAac  BiArA  |t^pM      i^ifiav  <+4«V  <^  TCtip  ■« 

MMalmfArm',  ^iAi*T«  U  tv  rfw^WOM-,  jsi  j«vn  vim 

■Am*  m  wiim  in*  *mtm  ntlmtwt.  j»<*xiw  U  vAtv** 
v£w  faift  »  fA  Viw  tn  »u'  &  AiyH 

Thai  this  old  Porrian  sacrificial  onstom  did 
not  know  the  use  of  fire  in  bearing  the  food  to 
the  goda.  The  flesh  was  laid  on  a  specially  pre- 
panid  aaerifidal  litter,  on  which  the  gods  were 
sappoeed  to  descend  (Skr.  barkU,  Av.  baretman 
'Baerificial  Utter '  =  Uld  Pnua.  baltinis  '  cnHhioo,' 
so6a2M> ' pillow,'  8vrr.  blarirut  'cushion,'  Old  Nor. 
boUtr,  O.  H.  G.  boUtar  '  pillow and  the  god  was 
allnred,  I7  means  of  an  exorcism,  to  partake  of  the 
food.  HeiDdotns  (iv.  flO)  tells  ot  a  dmilar  practice 
jnralent  amcmg  the  Scythians.  The  sacrificer 
threw  the  animal  to  the  ground  hj  meana  of  a 
Booee,  aiHl  strangled  it  aner  calling  on  the  god, 

The  fleah  of  the  strangled  animal  was  boiled,  just 
as  was  enstomaiy  among  the  Penians.  In  this 
eonaexkm  the  two  utn-Pmanao  sacrifices, 
which  an  described  in  I<a^cias*  book,  <k  DiU 
SamagUtsnm  (pp.  40  and  M),  are  of  great  interext. 
Both  are  hajrejit'Ott'ertDgs.  At  the  first  (related 
W  A.  Gnagnini  from  the  Knmika  Poltka,  etc.,  of 
Math.  Stmkowski,  mentioned  above),  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  October,  the  sacrificial  animals 
were  battered  to  death  with  cudgels  by  the  prioRta 
and  other  wor^^ppers,  who  alT  the  time  called 
on  the  god  Zemiennik.  Before  Uie  worshippers 
sat  down  to  the  feast,  porticnis  of  each  kind  of  food 
were  thrown  into  vrvrj  corner  of  the  bouse  with 
the  words:  '  Aecipto  Zemiennik  gratoanimotacri- 
Jcinvt  at^ue  Mum  eooude'  Ttu  second  (related 
liy  Henecios)  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  The  faith- 
fol  were  aMtembled  in  a  bam.  A  he-goat  was  led  in. 
The  sacrificing  priest,  or  '  wurachaite,'  laid  both 
hands  on  it,  anid  called  on  all  the  K^ds  in  snccension. 
Then,  while  a  hymn  was  being  sung,  the  goat  was 
raised  into  the  air  and  held  there  till  the  sonff  was 
finished.  Thereupon  the  prieat  slew  the  animal, 
fprinkled  the  blood,  which  had  been  caaght  in  a 
dish,  round  about,  and  gave  the  fiesb  to  the  women 
to  b^  Hera,  anin,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  bsming 
of  the  victim.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  Teutons 
also,  r^arding  whose  sacrificial  customs  we  have, 
nnfortnnatelj,  very  scanty  information,  sacrificial 
fire  seems  to  all  appearance  to  have  been  unknown. 
'Hie  bodies  of  tbe  victims  or  their  heads  (of. 
Tacatos,  AtM.  L  61)  were  in  this  case  hung  on 
sacred  trees,  a  eostom  which,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Arab  Iba  DOstah,  prevailM  among 
tbe  heathen  Russians  of  northern  origin  : 

*TlM  MMbaww  tekH  the  mtm  or  tbe  animal,  paU  a  noon 
nvad  Um  necfc,  bangi  the  rictlm  ap  od  a  tra*.  walte  till  It 
n|«c«,aiMl  than  ms*i  "This  ia  smmtUm  lor  tbe  sod (of. 
Tliiiiinwi.  Dir  Unprmg  4m  niwteAflt  aisaCw^  0«wia,  1879, 
p.  17). 

The  flesh  of  the  victim  is  bcnled  here  too,  as  is 
seen  from  the  Goth.  «at(]M,  'sacrifice,*  O.H.G. 
nodan,  'to  boil.* 

Moreover,  as  there  is  in  the  Veda  no  lack  of  evi- 
denoe  tiiat '  in  the  sacrificial  fire  an  innovation  of 
an  adraneed  sacrifidal  technique*  was  present  (cf. 


Oldeoberg,  Betiffion  tie*  Veda,  p.  S43ff.),  we  havo 
good  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  thought  that 
the  gifts  assigned  to  the  god  oonld  be  borne  to 
him  oj  means  of  the  flame  or  the  smoke  was  <me 
which  was  as  y€^  foreign  to  primitive  Aryan  times. 
In  the  earliest  times  the  gifts  were,  on  tbe  oontrary , 
spread  oat  on  the  place  of  sacrifice  itself,  raised 
into  the  air  or  hung  on  trees,  and  the  god  mutt 
eome  hinue^  and  partate  of  them  on  the  ^ot. 

The  worsnipper  refreshes  his  gods  with  the  /bod 
and  drini  of  which  he  himself  partakes,  in  order 
thwel^  to  make  them  strong  and  willing  to  carry 
out  his  ends.  That  this  was  the  original  sacriliciu 
idea  of  the  Aryan  peoples  follows  moat  distinctly 
bma  theoompfete  eomi^ndenoe  between  ancimt 
Aryan  sacrifice  and  ancient  Aryan  food.  The  fnr- 
the^  baok  we  penetrate  into  the  past  of  the  Aryan 
peoplea,  t^e  more  do  we  find  that  cattl»*rearing  pre- 
dominated over  agriculture,  and  that  in  oonsequenoe 
flesh  foods  and  animal  products  oatweighed  vege- 
table foods  (of.  Schrader,  Renilexieon,  artt.  'Acker- 
bau,'  'Viehzadit,'  and  'Mahrungi.  The  same 
thing  is  larna  of  the  aacrifioes.    bi  the  reporta 

? [noted  above  we  find  only  animal  sacrifices  r*- 
erred  to.  In  the  aame  wayTaoitus  {Qermania,  eh. 
iz. )  mentions  only  eonceem  animnlia.  In  reference 
to  the  Hlavs,  of.  Procopios,  de  Bell.  Got.  iii.  14 :  tf<A*> 
fiir  yiip  r^t  itTpoM^  ti^umifrfhr  (i^snitld) 

drdrrwr  K^>p^o^  vMm  wapl^tvn  cl^,  icat  MeoVi 

s^  T«  mX  Upsia  4wdrra,  and  also  Helmold, 
CKrim.  Slav.  L  52 :  '  Conveniuntque  viri  et  malieres 
oum  parvulis,  madantque  diit  «ku  hoatiat  de  bob^t 
et  ovuttu.'  Among  the  LithnanianR,  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  aacrifices  of  oxen  and 
swine  were  offered.  The  very  early  acquaintance 
of  the  Aryan  peoples  with  animal  sacrifice  is 
significantly  witnessed  to  by  the  existence  in  their 
primitive  vocabulary  of  exact  designations  of  the 
out«r  and  inner  parts  of  the  animal  can-ass,  which 
eould  be  obtained  only  in  the  course  of  sarritirial 
rites  (cf.  hchraderj  Heatlexicon,  art,  '  KOrpert«ile '). 

In  the  earliest  tim«H  it  was  customary  to  sac-ritice 
and  eat,  or  eat  and  sacrifice,  the  flesh  of  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  tbe  goat,  and,  in  Europe,  the  pig.  i.e. 
the  most  ancient  domestic  animals  of  the  Aryans. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  horse  seems  to  have  occupied 
a  special  place.  As  the  horse  did  not  belong  to 
the  oldest  stock  of  Aryan  domestic  animals  (cL 
Schrader,  RealUxioon,  ui.  '  Pferd  '),  perhaps  other 
sacrificial  ideas  may  have  been  influential  in  intro- 
ducing thix  sacrifice,  such  as  the  wish  to  incorporate 
the  qualities  of  the  animal  in  the  worshipper,  or  to 
render  a  special  service  to  the  god  who  was  thought 
of  in  the  form  of  a  horse  (otTj.  v.  Negelein,  Dot 
Pferd  im  artMchen  Altertum,  KOnignberg,  19U3). 
I'owl,  game,  and  fish  were  excluded  from  the  stated 
sacriticee,  because  tbey  did  not  originally  nerve  as 
food  (of.  Schrader,  JiealUxieon,  artt.  '  Viehzucht,' 
*Jagd,'  and  'Fisoh,  Fischfong*).  In  the  oldest 
timesj  too,  the  use  of  salt  was  avoided,  again  for 
the  simple  reason  that  for  purely  animal  food  it 
was  unnecessarr  (of.  HealUj-u-nn,  art.  '  Kalz'). 

The  sacrificial  drink  of  primitive  tinier  was  mead, 
the  place  of  which  was  gradually  taken  in  the 
north  by  beer,  luid  in  the  south  oy  wine.  Tbe 
cnstoma  connected  with  these  drink-otferings  in 
barbaric  otmditions,  such  as  we  must  presuppose 
for  primitive  times,  are  again  vividly  portrayed  by 
Meneoiaa(Laaioias»o,  68)  with  regard  to  Lithuania : 

*  Ma  OeoTKii  Morlfldum  tadont  Ptrtr»bru>,  qui  florum,  plant* 
arum  omniumque  gwininiiin  dmu  craditur.  Svrincului  mfm, 
quem  Vuncb>it«n  appellant,  taoet  dextra  obbam  cerrUn 
plenam  Invocatoqne  demonil  nomine  decantal  UUua  landea. 
Tu,  inquit,  ahiicia  hiemem,  tu  reduda  amonitatem  rerla,  per 
te  nenioia  et  wUvm  florent.  Hac  cantilena  Bnlta  dcatiSui 
appKhenderu  obbam,  eblhlt  oMvialam  nulla  adhlMta  mana 
Ipnunque  obbam  Ita  mordicu*  epotam  retro  aupra  oaput  iacli. 
(jiia  cum  «  terra  niblate,  Iterum  Impleta  Mt ;  aauwa  ouotquot 
ad«unt,«iM  bibuotordipeatquelpUodamPaiyrubtitbymmim 
ouianL   Poatas  •pnlsntur  tola  dl»  at  chosiis  oiiaDBt.' 
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tluD,  'to  Mterifioe*  ffleans  dmply  to  refiraah 
the  godfl  with  earthly  food  and  drink,  and  if,  as  we 
hare  seen,  these  gifts  were  originallT  offered  to  the 
hewrenly  beings  to  be  parta£en  ot  br  the  Bum- 
moned  recipients  on  the  place  of  saorinoe  without 
the  use  of  fire,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  closely 
this  saorifioial  rito  resembles  the  entertaining  of 
tlw  dead  described  above,  when  food  and  dnnk 
were  shaken  or  poured  oat  into  furrows  or 
Frenches  (see  abore,  p.  26).  The  explanation  is 
thus  bjy  no  means  far-fetched  that  the  feeding  of 
the  bemgs  which  were  thonght  to  be  in  the  natural 
phenomena,  the  thunder,  the  storm,  the  fire,  etc., 
IS  to  be  understood  as  a  kind  of  deduction  or  trans- 
ferenoe  from  the  enlt  of  the  dead,  where  the  offer- 
of  food  and  drink  is  intelligible  without  any 
eolty  from  the  pnrailing  ideas  regarding  the 
further  existence  w  the  soul  after  death.  In  that 
1  ease  we  should  oonceiTe  of  the  course  of  derelop- 
ment  in  the  following  way.  There  was  a  time 
when  only  the  dead  were  supplied  with  food  and 
drink,  and  when  man  songnt  to  obtain  iufln- 
enee  over  the  powers  of  natore  only  1^  means  of 
magic,  as  described  above.  But  the  more  (he 
thflVjght  of  peir8(mi6oatim  guned  preoedenoe  over 
magic,  the  more  did  people  begin  to  transfer  the 
saonfioial  customs  usual  in  ^e  eerrice  of  the  dead 
to  the  worship  cf  the  heavenly  powers,  and  then 
the  further  change  arose  naturally  from  this  stoto 
<rf  affairs,  vix.  that  the  sacrificial  gifts  were  spread 
on  tb»  ground  initnad  <rf  being  boned  m»  it. 

Betoniiiiff  to  the  saerifice  Itself,  we  leaeh  one 
fnm  of  it  which  has  not  yet  been  considered— a  form 
iriiieh  with  its  gloomy  aspect  perdsts  from  primi- 
tive into  histono  times,  vis.  Awnon  tacr^fict  (cf., 
for  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  E.  V.  Lasaulz,  Da* 
Sahnopfer,  WQizbnrg,  1841 ;  for  the  Celts,  Teutons, 
Slavs,  XithnaniaiM,  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mytho- 
loffie',  L  S8.  y.  Hdm,  KiUtwrpflaneen' ,  p.  S31, 
Qolmar,  Qermani»^  Mythologie,  p.  616,  Milllen- 
hcS.  2)mU»ehe  AU9rt%imaKunde,  iv.  214lCi  for  the 
Indians,  A.  Weber,  IruUeehe  Streifen,  t  64-80, 
and  Oldenberg,  op.  cU.  p.  363).  This  human 
saorifloe  is  to  be  found  in  various  forms.  Thus  in 
the  north  of  Europe  we  have  the  swtuSm  <^  memory ^ 
•.«.  tite  previonsly  promised  slaughter  of  prison- 
ers at  the  altars  of  the  gods.  In  the  south  and 
among  the  Ganls  we  have  tha  sacrifice  of  expiation, 
Le.  tm  giving  up  of  a  human  life  for  other  lives 
that  are  forfeited  or  in  danger.  We  find  every- 
where the  building  saerifice,  i.e.  the  conviction 
that  the  dnrabiiity  of  a  new  building  conid  be  ^r- 
ehased  only  by  a  human  life  (cf.  Liebreoht,  Zur 
Volksieunde,  p.  284  ff  *  Die  vergrabenen  Menschen,' 
also  Germ.  xzxv.  211).  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  really  fundamental  idea  in  this  sacrifice.  To 
out  the  idea  of  the  meat-oSering,  we  ntight 
with  the  supposition  that  cannibalism  was 
once  wide-spread  among  Aryan  peoples,  which 
undoubtedly  is  very  fully  attested  for  numerous 
non-Aryan  peofdes  of  Europe  (cf.  R  Andree,  Die 
Anihn^opAagie,  Leipzig,  1887,  p.  2).  In  milder 
times  a  change  in  this  sacrificial  idea  had  taken 
plaoe,  in  the  sense  ttiat  a  human  being  wa*  regarded 
as  the  beat  sacrifioe  that  could  be  brought  to  the 
gods  (cf .  Frocopius,  de  Bell.  Got,  iL  16 :  rwc  Si  Itpeluw 

w^ewn  i^Qrem),  Or  we  ooidd  think  of  a  teans- 
ferenoe  from  the  worship  of  the  dead.  In  which,  as 
we  mw  above  (p.  21),  it  was  usual  to  give  men  to 
the  dead  as  servants  and  companions  in  death. 
From  this,  too  (of.  below,  11.  $ ),  the  penal-sacrifice 
(execution),  which  has  not  been  mentioned  above, 
may  have  taken  its  rise.  Ideas  connected  with 
magic  may  also  have  been  operative  in  the  bmtd- 
ing  saaifice^  as,  ».g.,  the  msh  to  transfer  human 
potenoies  into  Uie  building  Whatever  the  real 
exjdanatioii  may  have  been,  we  most  In  any  case  I 


regard  human  saorifloe  as  a  primitive  inaUtoUon  in 
the  history  of  Aryan  religion,  and  not  a  compara- 
tively lato  innovation  originating  from  the  East,  as 
is  done  by  O.  Gruppe  {JahresberieAt  uber  dm  Fort- 
achritte  dir  klaesieeJien  Altertvmtw,  Ixxxv.  10). 

We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the 
ittcaatotion  or  magio  formula  which  oitioes  the 
gods  to  the  feast,  and  seen  it  to  be  a  neoessary 
aooompaniment  <n  saerifice.  This  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  form  of  prayer.  In  auT  case  the  different 
terms  for  prayer  point  to  a  elose  connexion  with 
sacrifice  (cf.  Gr.  ■0;ico^s>Lat.  wveo;  Gr.  Xin), 
Xltf-ffo/foisLat.  litare ;  Lith.  maldd  *  prayer  'sGoth. 
bldtan  '  to  sacrifice,'  from  *mldd  [ine  last  acoord- 
ing  to  R.  Much]).  %'  To  j^ray '  is  to  request  a  benefit 
while  promising  or  ofiermg  a  sawifioe :  do  ut  dea. 
The  idea  of  thanka  appears  in  the  Axyva.  languages 
at  a  lato  date  compared  with  the  idea  of  peti- 
tion (of.  Beattexieon,  pp.  608,  606),  and  thank* 
oCTeringB  are  almost  entirely  unknown  both  in  the 
Vedic  worship  and  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Those 
divinities,  however,  who  were  called  up  by  means 
of  those  ancient  incantations  and  prayen  must 
at  a  vwy  primitive  stage  of  devdopment  have 
been  designated  simply  as  'the  ealled.'  This  we 
learned  above  (p.  10)  to  have  been  the  real  aignifi- 
cation  of  the  Teutonic  '  God,'  which  then,  as  is 
easily  enough  understood,  passed  over  into  the 
masculine  gender  under  the  influence  of  nTprnwinni 
which  were  more  personally  ocHioeived. 

(ft)  The  Pbibsts.— If  the  practice  of  magic  and 
the  Incantation  preoeded  saraifiee  and  prayer,  the 
magician  moat  nave  been  the  f<Hwniniier  of  the 
priest.  This  develoionent  is  clearly  presented  to 
us  in  the  history  of^  the  language.  The  most  im- 
portant designation  of  the  priest  in  the  language 
of  ancient  India  is  ftraAmdnfmasa),  while  brethman 
(nent.)  means  'devotim.*  The  oiamtm  used  to  he 
generallv  held  that  the  fundamental  signification 
of  this  class  of  words  was  to  be  found  in  the  sphere 
of  religion  (according  to  Bfihtlingk-Roth,  SanskrU- 
WSrterbuch,  t.  135, '  tiie  devotion  which  appears  as 
intensity  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  aspires  towards 
the  gods '),  but  in  recent  timee  it  has  oeoome  more . 
and  more  noopaxeA  that  hrAhman  originally  means 
'  the  incantation,'  and  brahmdn  in  consequence  *  he 
who  knows  incantations'  (of.  M.  Hang,  *  Uber  die 
ursprilngliohe  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  brahma,'  iu 
Sitsungso.  d.  kgl.  bayer.  Ak.  d.  W.  au  JfiineAsn, 
1868,  ii.  p.  80ff. ;  R.  iWhel,  QGA,  1804.  p.  420;  H. 
Ostboff,  m  Bezzenberger's  Beitrdge,  xxiv.  llSff). 
Now,  in  the  view  of  the  present  writer  and  of  the 
majority  of  investigators,  the  Lat.  ^men,  whose 
formation  (of.  carmen,  agmen)  pointa  with  cer- 
tainty to  an  originally  neuter  idea  (priesthood), 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  Skr.  brdhma,  so  that  for 
this  word  also  there  follows  a  similar  evolution  of 
meanings,  *  incantation/  '  conmiuiiity  of  thoee  who 
know  incantatioDB,'  '  individuals  acquainted  with 
incantations'  (=  priests).* 

It  is  accordingly  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
from  the  Aryan  root  vtd — void^'to  know,' frequent 
designations  of  the  magician  and  the  priest 
are  derived,  since  both  are  regarded  as  the 
'  knowers '  (viz.  of  all  kinds  of  magic)  kot'  ^oxi})". 
Here  most  be  mentioned,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
O.H.G.  wtzMoao,  A.S.  wUega  'prophet,'  O.N.  vUki 
*  ma^cian/  viua  *  witchery,'  O.H.G.  V)txt6n  *jpro- 
phecy,'  uid  Old  Russian  vidimtt  'magioian,' 
vidl ' witchcraft,'  vidima  ' witoh,*  vidUtvo  'witch- 
ery' ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  these  the  designation  of  the 
ancient  GalTio  priestly  caste  of  druids,  Ir.  dr&it 

■  Eren  those  tchoUn  who  do  not  bdleve  In  the  e^ymolofiwl 
nlationahlpof  Mhman  Mid  fidmftn(fit.t.g.  W^lde,  ImL  etj/moL 
WOrtarbuM)  ftdmlt  tha  two  teots  wbioh  an  Of  importMioe  tor 
ttMUi(<»Tof  i^|ioB.Tis.n)Uwt&ritti>um  oiWnkUy  dfniflcd 
■nMgfe  lon&nls,'  sad  thu  JUmm  mm  otwmtlljr  a  nsuter 
omKMptlon. 
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wludi,  bang  dflrired  from  *dru-vidt  (Moording  to 
Thnim^sen,  in  Boldor,  AUkelHtcker  SpraehtcJuUM), 
means  exactly  '  the  vary  knowing  ones.*  Bat  the 
penooalitiea  which  in  this  eonnexioD  an  mo«t 
importaot  for  the  history  of  Aiyu  rolision  are 
those  that  are  freqsently  mentioned  in  ^e  Lito- 
Prasaian  aoazeea,  and  designatad  with  all  kinda 
of  rariationa  «i  their  nanM*  as  waid0¥mtt  tsotdc- 
«mM^,  waaAr  (OM  Pna.  waM  'to know/ 
'  we  know,*  waUIUimai  '  we  parfonn 
p^gan  religions  rites'). 

They  were  also  named  ;  Uth.  Hmfti  '  to 
know  "  {ifncmti  '  to  charm  ),  or  tho  momitiwb* ; 
Uth.  mofww  '  I  underatand,'  or  the  matdininkt : 
Lath,  matdd,  'tmyer'  (of.  espeeialiy  Matth. 
Pnetorioa,  Di^eia  Fmmem  odw  PrmmmKt 
Sekemmme,  p.  411t).  These  'waidlera'  may  be 
deaeiibed  both  as  magicians  and  as  miesta.  They 
wen  serrants  of  the  chief-priert,  who  was  called 
ill  Old  Pmsstaa  ib-MM,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
faxtber  below.  The  separate  gods  seem  eawt  to 
hsra  bad  qiedal  'waidleis*:  mtvMm  (of.  Gr. 
Nifwfc  above,  p.  SB)  was  the  name  given  to  the 
wudler  of  the  water-god ;  agwronM  (Old  Proas. 
•wfrMi*,  Lith.  iwieri*  'yrild  uumal')  were  'the 
waidlers  who  worshipped  and  protected  tho  sacred 
smimals  in  the  woods,  eepeciaOy  elks,  owls,'  «ta  ; 
«nd  nudtiorei  (Old  Proas,  metntan  'forest,'  Lith. 
m&iiM  'b«e')  were  'the  servants  of  the  sacred 
woods.'  Eveiy  imaginable  charm  to  divine  the 
fntnre  (of.  below,  IIL  a)  was  in  their  hands.  Now 
tiiey  ax«  fm  the  most  part  b^nrs  and  ih^benls, 
■luongh  'there  are  still  wdl-to-do  fanners  who 
praetiBe  these  arts  of  the  watdler.'  Pr»torias 
(p.  48)  mentions  a  fact  regaidiag  thaaa  waidlers 
which  is  eq;>ecially  important  far  uie  luatoiy  vi  the 
priesthood: 

'  Ad  oU  pcMsnt  ot  StrlgUai  hU  to  dm  tbst,  msBT  bondrad 
jmn  bcton,  om  of  Urn  nc*  hwl  Iwm  k  oliief-prwn  b«ra  bi 
FnuM.  a«  WM  a»Ued  JCrinw  MnmulA,  ud  wu  b«li«v«d  to 
pemtm  »H  th*  vifto  which  m  fltid  atoglT  •monc  th»  wildtan 
BOW  flsDMt  MaOMttJf  (mo  aboraX  »•  gifU  qf  U«  tMif<U«- 
n,  tk»t  MHr,  ktniitmnn  if  tt*  00  «mum  in  om  /amUw, 

This  ktrtditary  irantmmitmt  bt  eertain  families  or 
dans,  of  the  existing  magic  formulas,  saeriAoes,  and 
prayus,  which  we  have  here  attested,  may  be  re- 
garaed  ns  as  a  eowimo»/tatim  of  tAs  graduailf/ 
mtoMmg  tmuthood  among  the  Aryan  puifUt. 

8a«red  elans  liks  the  Veui^ihat,  Ibe  Vi(»mm% 
tnu,  the  BMaradvdfoi,  and  others  are  well  known 
to  ns  from  the  Bigveda  as  the  foremnners  of  the 
later  priestly  castes,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  traces 
that  these  priestly  families,  who,  according  to  the 
tntditim,  represent  essentially  the  same  cut,  had 
in  earlier  times  posiceoed  tptcial  cults  and  ipociai 
nte  (of.  Oldanberg,  IHe  Bttigion  dtt  Vtda,  p.  878). 
In  Greeoe,  too,  we  find  nnmeroos  saored  clans  with 
nedal  cnlts,  the  ^iiuikwUax^  the  'Erfo^vrd&u,  tho 
*Bmrxf^Saty  the  Kicupii&u,  KovwrlSat,  KwrUoi,  IIoum- 
wUmt,  etc  The  pneethood  was  a  joint-possession 
in  these  families,  and  descended  frcnn  tho  father  to 
the  SOD  and  grandson  (of.  P.  St«ngel,  i>w  ^riseA- 
•se4M  SMUunUorlumer).  By  the  lnstitati(m  of  a 
laaetaaiy  (which  does  not  ooeor  in  Vedio  India) 
so^  a  uriestbood  becomes  local,  and  in  this  way 
fbvms  the  Up6r,  to  which  in  Homer  the  existenoe 
of  the  Up^  is  nnited.  Most  nearly  akin  to  the 
Homeric  priest  was  the  NorwegiMi  '  gode '  (Old 
Kor.  ffo6»,  Gotii.  gnufja  '  priest 'tof,  Goth.  G*p, 
'God,^  and  see  above,  pp.  16,42).  They  ooold  break 
UB  the  tem[de  belonrang  to  them  and  migrate 
ebewbereu  Among  them,  too,  the  priestly  offloe 
was  inherited  through  several  generatiotiH  (ef. 
G<dther,  (7«rmaiuscA«  Mytholoffit,  p.  Olfi ;  and  J. 
Qrimm,  DevUche  Mytholo^*,  i.  83).  Finally,  in 
Bom»  also  tiiere  are  indications  of  a  oondltion 
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in  wbieh  not  State  oolites  bnt  partiimlar 
families  attended  to  the  pcvformanoe  of  special 
cults.  This  eomes  ont  most  onambigaonaly  in 
the  case  of  the  frtUru  turvalu  (see  art.  Abtal 
Brothkrb),  for  at  the  time  when  this  deeigna- 
tion  was  ooiaeAfrattr  can  have  indicated  nothing 
else  than  the  aotoal  degree  of  relationship.  The 
legend,  too,  explanatory  of  the  name,  reports  that 
Acoa  Lazentiiit  the  wife  <ii  Faostnlos,  had  twelve 
sons,  along  wich  whom  she  sacriiioed  oooe  every 
year  for  the  fmitfolnees  of  the  fields.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  real  brotherhood  (Gr.  ff^pt,  Slav. 
bratstvo ;  of.  StailewicoH,  art.  '  Sippe  )  before  as. 
Their  peonliar  hereditary  magio  poem  was  that  song, 
Inokily  still  extent,  which  was  united  to  »  danoe, 
and  by  the  eombuied  invocation  <rf  the  qwite 
of  the  dead  {Sno$  tam$  UntUt)  and  a  real  |^ 
l£no$  M armor  iuvato)  bears  the  stamp  of  remote 
antiquity.  The  designation,  too,  of  the  Luperci, 
the  priests  of  Faunas,  as  Quw^uUtM  and  Fabiani 
poittU  to  their  tribal  origin  (at  Wissowa,  Sstigum 
HmifH/(i(ti/«rii6»wr,  p.340,noteS,p.411).  The 
Salii,  or  'leapers,'  were  without  doubt  a  Mored 
family  of  this  kind.  Their  magical  seeret  vm 
the  leaping  fnooession  which  accompanied  tbsir 
obscure  songs,  for  both  danoe  and  solemn  prooes- 
sion  (O.H.G.  pigano — even  in  modem  Uvrman  we 
have  the  phrase  *eln  Fest  begehen')  belong  to 
the  oldest  form  of  divine  worship  among  the 
Arvan  peoples  (cf.  Asa^/emcon,  art.  'Tans'). 

On  the  ground  of  the  facts  which  have  be«i 
mentioned,  we  may  assume  that  the  '  learned  in 
magio  formulas,'  whose  existence  in  primitive 
times  is  attested  by  the  equation,  Skr.  brdkmem^ 
Lat.  Mmam,  were  primarily  to  be  found  In  special 
families  which  were  hereditarily  distingnished  by 
the  gift  of  witchcraft.  Farther,  seeing  that  it 
follows  from  the  oldest  saorifisia]  onstmns  deeoiibed 
above  (p.  41)  that  at  their  eeleteatioa,  in  the 
majori^  of  easee,  persons  de(dgnated  as  nugioianB, 
priests,  or  soothsayers  aasisteoi  we  may  ouuider  it 
not  nnlikely  that  even  in  primitive  times  members 
of  such  saored  families  were  called  upon  by  other 
families,  sad  in  partionlar  by  Uie  head  of  the  olan, 
to  assist  at  sacriBoes  for  the  clan.  In  the  case  <^ 
sacrifices  of  the  moat  ueiant  wmship,  we  most 
sharply  distinguish  between  the  oflerings  dedloated 
to  the  souls  oTsaoestors  and  tlioae  on  behalf  ol  the 
'  heavenly  ones.'  The  former  oould,  of  course,  be 
offered  only  relatives  (cf.  above,  p.  88  f.) ;  in  the 
case  of  tiie  latter  there  was  nothing  agidnst  the 
assistance  of  *  stranger  who  was  parUmuariy  widl 
acquainted  with  tlie  inoautations  that  would  entice 
the  gods.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  desipeet  roots 
of  the  Aryan  priesthood. 

In  the  later  history  of  the  priesthood  we  shall 
call  attention  to  only  tme  more  point,  via.  Uio 
ever  increasing  eloseness  of  the  wuon  o/'ftm  and 
rtliffion  (ef.  beloir,  XL  5).  TUs  lent  to  the  priestly 
dignity,  here  to  a  greater  and  there  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, a  new,  and  in  pitrt  extraordinary,  signifioaaeei 
and  it  may  well  be  said  that  this  is  what  reidly 
made  the  magician  a  priest.  The  more  clearly  the 
thought  came  to  consciousness  that  the  gods  were 
the  protectors  of  the  moral  and  social  principles 
attamed  in  the  long  strngsle  of  oivilixation,  the 
greater  must  the  influence  of  the  authentic  inter- 
preters of  the  divine  will  have  become. 

In  India,  even  before  Vedio  times,  the  hereditary 
dignitv  of  the  Brahmans  had  been  developed  from 
those  families  of  primitive  times  that  were  expert 
in  inagia  From  their  midst  there  arose  the 
domestic  priest  {purohita),  who  was  indiapenaable  to 
the  king  for  preparing  sacrifices,  for  '  the  gods  do 
not  eat  the  food  of  a  kintr  who  has  no  pnrohita' 
(Aitareya  Brd/ima^  viii.  24).  UnderthMT  super- 
visim,  too,  the  royal  admnUiratioit  itfjiutiet  was 
oaniad  on,  and  in  their  oonoeptim  <A  dhtirmot  *  the 
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fixed '  ( 3  Lat.  Jirmus)  law,  coatom,  and  religion  lie 
tt^lber  as  yet  undifferentiated.  In  Rome,  in  tike 
manner,  the  Pontifices,  'the  bridge-builders'  (also 
without  doubt  originally  a  sacred  family  like  the 
fratrea  arvalet,  perhaps  endowed  with  a  special 
magic  charm  for  providing  Inld^  and  roads), 
were  at  the  same  time  the  guardians  both  of  the 
iua  dvUe  and  of  the  mm  sacrum  (pontifese  according 
to  Bezzenberger,  in  Kuhn's  Zeitachr.  xlii.,  from 
Umbr.^nft,  'piatio,  loatratio'  itQm*h)ento=A.v. 
metUa,  Old  Slav.  sv^tU,  Lith.  assujeAtas  *  sacred ' ). 
The  former  of  these  had,  after  a  long  process  of 
evolabion  and  not  without  leaving  clear  tnoee  of  its 
original  condition  (cf.  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  p.  324  ft'.), 
separated  itself  from  tiie  latter.  In  Gaul  also  we 
tiitd  the  adminiabratioa  of  justice  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Druids,  who,  however,  in  iho  time  of 
Ciesar  were  not  a  real  caste,  or  no  longer  a  caste,  but 
increased  their  numbers  by  securing  and  training 
novices : 

*  Fero  de  omnlbiu  omtroTM^  pubUcia  priYmtiBqiie  oooBtita- 
nnl,  et  ti  quod  eat  admisaum  faclnus,  u  cndM  tectk,  at  de 
baraditete,  de  flnibue  contn>veni»  eat,  idem  decernunt,  pnsmU 
pOBUMqae  ooMlituunt ;  si  qni  Mit  priratiu  ant  populna  aonmi 
Aeonto  noa  alatit,  aanriflotla  iotanUoam.  Um  pan*  amid 
aoa  «at  snvtainut '  (tL  U). 

In  conBcions  contrast  to  these  conditi(HU,  Caesar 
(tI.  21)  relates  of  the  Twtotut  'Keqne  dmides 
habent,  qui  rebus  divinis  pnesint,  neqne  sacrifioiis 
student.*  'They  have  no  Druids  to  preside  over 
divine  worship,  nor  do  they  lay  any  special  stress 
on  sacrifice' (o^-  'agiiculturenonstudent,' vL  22, 
which  cannot  mean  '  they  do  not  engage  in  agri- 
culture,' seeing  that  Ceesar  himself  attests  that  it 
was  practised  in  a  primitive  form).  The  conclu- 
sion IS  that  a  distinctly  marked  priestly  office 
which  would  attract  the  attention  of  a  foreigner 
cannot  at  that  time  have  been  present  among  the 
Teutons.  Ttus,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the 
existenoe  of  separate  families  expert  in  magic,  as, 
according  to  oar  assumption  above,  was  the  case 
in  primiuve  times.  On  the  oUiar  hand,  we  find 
in  the  report  of  Tacitus  a  strong  and  influential 
priesthood  alrMidy  existing,  particularly  developed 
on  the  legal  side  (cf.  also  O.H.Gr.  Old  Sax.  Fnea. 
gaxMrt  and  i»aoo  '  priest,'  lit  '  keeper  or  guardian 
of  the  law  *  and '  proclaimer  of  laws '). 

Tht  prieat  la  the  man  irtio  calb  for  allenoe  in  the  popobtr 
aaaBmbly (Taa.  garra.,  oh.  11 ;  ' atleatluin  per  aaoerdotee,  quibua 
turn  et  ooeroendi  iui  eat,  tmperotar ') ;  and  while  eran  Ctaaar, 
vL  eg,  reporte:  'Com  beHntn  oiTitaa  Mt  Qlatum  defeadit  ant 
inlert,  magiatratua,qaielbe]loprMint,titTit»  neolBqae  habeant 
poteatatem  dsUgontor,'  ao  tbxt  thna  all  power  of  puDiahment 
nUgbt  be  aaalgned  to  tba  oMl  authorilieB,  we  an  told  In  lUoitua, 
oil.  7 :  '  Otemm  oeqae  antmadvertare  neque  rlnoire,  ne  verba- 
■we  qoidem  niii  taeenltaibut  permiaram,  non  muji  In  pcenam 
neo  daci«  luaao,  aed  veliit  deo  imperanbe,  qaam  adeaae  bellantiboa 
oredunt'  In  addition,  the  prieat  carrlea  tbe  war  standarda  out 
ol  the  Boored  groves  (ch.  7),  Interpreta  the  lot  on  public  ooca- 
alona,  aod  aooompanioi,  to^etber  mth  the  kinf  or  prince,  the 
■acred  car  tn  which  horaea  are  yoked  (ch.  10%  "Ou  prieat  of 
Nerthtta  (oh.  40}  and  the  priest  in  the  mra  of  Aloia  aoumg  the 
NahanarvaB  (oh.  4S)  aeam  to  have  praiaed  «t  local  aanotoariaa. 

The  sune  extreme  expansifm  of  loieeUy  power 
as  is  found  in  the  west  amcmg  tiie  Druids  oi  Gaul 
is  to  be  met  with  again  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Europe  among  the  ancient  Pmsnans. 

Sron  Peter  of  Doabarg  iSeripU  rtrum  iVuaa.  L  6S)waa  able  to 
report :  '  Fult  autem  tn  matUo  nationla  hntua  penrerae,  aoUloet 
In  Nadrowia,  loooa  qnidam  dlctaa  Romow,  trahona  nomen 
■oum  a  Roma  (11  in  ^uo  habftabat  qnidam  diotus  Oriwe  [per- 
hapa  Llth.  kmu  magio,'  kerlH  '  to  <autnn ' ;  a  conaaxlon  «rlth 
lith.  krivat  '  crooked,'  from  which  we  have  kritcftU  '  the  aign 
of  the  dlsnlty  of  tbe  Oiiwe,'  aeema  eemaaioIOfficallT  impoaslblej, 
qnem  cMebuit  pro  papa,  quia  afout  dominua  papa  regit  uni- 
veraalem  eooleaiam  fldelinm,  iU  ad  latiaa  nutum  aeu  mandatum 
noD  aolum  Keutea  pnedJctai  aed  et  Letbowinl  at  alls  nationea 
Lyronia  term  refcebantur.  Tantn  fuit  auctoritatla,  qnod  noa 
BOlnm  Ipae  vet  ahqula  de  aanptlne  auoy  vernm  etlam  nuntiua 
oum  baoulo  buo  vei  alio  atgno  noto  toannena  termlnoa  inlldelium 
pnediotorum  a  regilniB  [by  theae  are  meant  the  amall  heada  of 
olana  who  were  to  be  found  even  In  primltira  Aryan  times, 
of.  RealUxioon,  art.  '  Ktaig ']  et  notuliDna  et  oommuni  popnio 
la  magna  reverentla  baberetor.  FovtbtU  etiam  pront  tn  leg* 
vtt0ri  rugm  ifpum'  (cf.  alao  the  paaaage  quot«d  above, 
p.  84,  mtn  Jerome  ol  Prarue,  and  tbe  more  detailed  inlorma- 
&n  givan     Hatth.  Fmtorias.  ap;  ett.  p.  SSff.X 


What  we  have  here,  then,  is  another  of  those 
families  expert  in  masio  (aooording  to  Prtetorius, 
op.  cU.  p.  40,  the  blood  relations  of  the  Criwe 
were  called  KryioaUm,),  whose  spedal  servioe  was 
devoted  to  a  perennial  fire,  and  whose  chief  on 
account  of  Uus  cult — acconUng  to  Jerome,  magio 
oracles  were  inwitised  by  means  of  fire  in  tne 
case  of  sickness — had  attained  to  the  position  of 
influence  described  above. 

(c)  The  Temples.— In  primitive  religions  all 
over  the  world  it  is  a  recognized  phenomenon 
that  all  objects  which  rise  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  partioular,  ttonet,  ttwnps,  and  trwt, 
are  regarded  as  possessing  a  divine  anima,  and 
are  made  the  objects  of  a  fetish  worship  (cf.  E. 
B.  Tylor,  iL  161  £.  215  £).  Among  the  Aryan 
peoples  also  this  low  stage  of  religious  life  can 
be  proved.  The  m<»t  important  testimonies  for 
it  will  be  brought  together,  without  as  yet 
asking  the  question  whether  the  objects  of  worship 
of  which  they  treat  were  really  conceived  of  every- 
where as  real  ineorpomtiona  of  the  deity,  or 
only  as  r^prwnttUioHa  of  it. 

(a)  Stone-wor$hip. — Witlir^ardtoanciaikGieeee 
in  general,  we  have  the  fcdlowing  x^ort  <rf  Fu* 
sanias,  vii.  22.  4: 

ivTi»mvt  U  iYfirmira.  To5  JtyAaarat  nra^ywwi  kitot.  fpi^tra 
iiMjurm  T^v  iftSftiv'  TeiHow(ff4to«*m'Me^«!t  (Phana,  a  town 
of  Acbala),  Mvrv  fcoa  «Ma  Sm^m  JwA^yei-rwi  tA  »  tw  waX- 
aiArtpa.  nal  raw  min  'BMy*  rtftit  fcttr  Awl  AyaA^Mtrtw  A»yBl 


The  same  author  mentions,  in  detail,  unhewn 
stones  in  place  of  tbe  figure  of  the  god  in  the 
fane  of  Herakles  at  Hyettus,  and  in  that  of  Eros 
at  Thespite;  but  with  r^ard  to  the  cult  of  the 
Graces  at  ()rofaomeno8,  it  is  said  ^ix.  38.  1):  rdt 
IiUp  ^  -wHfMt  ri^ovai  rt  /tdXurm  koI  rif  "EertoKktl  a^ii 
rwtir  rod  oipanIS  ^avlw.  Thus  the  worship  of 
rough  stfines  was  not  oonfined  to  the  oldest  periods 
of  (jrreek  history,  hut  continued  through  the  whole 
time  of  paganism.  For  Socrates,  in  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  knows : 

nit  lUw  oM*  Ufikf  vhw  Bmaiw  afire  iUa  vim'  Mmt  aUlr  «««•', 

they  were  alhdata  and  fedah-woiwtopen)^  OL,  tuitbar.  0»r> 
book,  'Daa  Kuttoaobjekt  bai  dan  Oriechan  in  aainen  Uteatan 
Oaataltongeo'  tn  B*ritJU«  d.  kgL  xfeAa.  Gf*.  d.  Wlmm- 
adu^Un  MuLt^nig,  ^ilL-hiat.  KL,  1804,  tL  p.  ISlff. ;  and  alao 
the  aoooimt  aboVa,  p.  87,  of  the  oUeat  colt  of  HermeiL 

On  Itaiian  soil,  perhaps  tiie  cult  of  Juppiter 
Feretrius  or  Lapis  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nexion. He  was  worshipped,  in  a  chapel  founded 
for  him  by  Rooinlua,  under  the  symbol  of  a  fire- 
stone  (nUx),  altbouffh  in  ttus  case  other  ex* 

Slanations  are  still  possible.  In  Oermany, 
lurchard  of  Worms  demands  :  '  Lapidee  quoque 
quofl  in  ruinosis  loois  et  silvestribus,  daamonum 
ludificationibus  decepti,  veneratUur,  ubi  et  vota 
vovent  et  deferunt,  runditus  eti'odiantnr,  atque  in 
tali  looo  proidaDtur,  ubi  nunqnam  a  oultoribus 
snui  venerari  posrint,'  and  am<mg  tiie  LUkuaniane, 
as  we  have  already  seen  above,  the  Jesuit  Boe- 
towski  found  the  worship  of  a  massive  stone  Akmo 
(Lith.  oAmS  'stone'}  as  late  as  tbe  18th  century. 

(S)  Worehip  of  atumpt. — More  frequently  than 
nnhewn  stones,  however,  we  find  in  ancient  Gretc« 
shapeless  piles,  boards,  lumps  of  wood,  and  posts 
(f  «iK  tlfTfoafihmi,  Ar/oKfa  (llXu'W  AiMp^tm,  v»pi»vm 
a^o^vA,  tdpv,  vanit)  mentioned  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship. The  testimonies  for  this  also  have  been 
fully  gathered  by  Overbeck  *  {op,  eit. ).  The  Italian 
history  of  rel^on  offers  as  proof  of  the  primitive 
worship  of  stumps  the  Lat.  aelt^trum,  *  sanctuary,* 
lit.  detubrum  lignum,  '  a  piece  of  wood  freed  from 
the  bark'  (liber,  'Iwer,  Buss,  lubtt).  Recaiding 
it,  Festus  (ed.  0.  MQller,p.  73) reports:  'delubnun 
dicebant  fuutem  delibratum,  hoc  est  decorticatnm, 
*  Tbt  author  Itaa  bean  unable  to  examine  tbe  wotk  of  H .  W. 
da  Tiaaer,  Die  nicAt  matuAmgtataU.  Oetter  dtr  OriaeftaS 
(Laydtn,  IMS). 
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{MM  mmerttamimr  pro  dm  *  (oL  also  BOtUober, 
BammkiOtm  dar  HdUmm,  and  Orcrbeek,  >  149. 
WiMowa  [op.  eU.  p.  400],  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
aaoUm  etTinology,  wbloh  vas  also  vide^read 
in  antiquity,  viz.  oe^nAmm,  from  deluer*  'to  wash 
away ' ;  heooe,  *  place  of  washing  away ').  Among 
the  Teulont  also  Uie  Old  Saxon  'Innennii*  was 
wnply  an  upright  txea-stomiv  regaidiiw  which  we 
hare  m  Trand.  S.  AloBomdn  (PerU,  M<m.  Gtrm. 
iL  678)  the  f ollowinir  Mooant : '  Fnmdoaia  aiboribos 
fantibiiaaiie  Teneratiooem  ezhibebant :  tnmemmqve 
qaoqtie  Rgni  non  parva  maffnitwiinig  in  altam 
erectom  sab  divo  oolebant,  patria  earn  lingua 
Jrmiiuut  appellaotee,  quod  Latine  dicitor  nniver- 
aalia  colntnoa ' {d  also  W.  Mannhardt,  iVcUd-  und 
FtUkulUy  i.  304).  The  ScandinaTian-Roasiau 
*  Wangets'  are  described  by  the  Arab  Iba  Foeelan 
(ed.  Frahn).  He  tells  bow  the  people  (rfTered  their 
nrerenoe  and  sacrifices  before  a  huge  npright 
block  of  wood,  which  in  this  ease  had  somethmg 
resembling  a  homan  face.  In  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages the  most  freqnent  expressiooa  for  idols  or 
idol-temples  go  back  almost  entirely  to  funda- 
mental meaaiiigs,  snchaa  'stamp,*  *post.*  'mctiiret' 
*itatiM'  (ef.  Miklosieh,  'INe  chiistliehe  TsrmiBo- 
locie  der  alav.  Sprachen,*  Denkaehr^  dtr  Wimtr 
£L  €L  W.  xjdv.  Xtt.).  Is  it  not  also  poanUe  that 
the  BoBsiaii  expreenons  for  'magician'  and  'to 
diann,'  koldunH,  toldovdti,  axe  connected  with 
BassL  koldda,  *  tree-stomp '  T  *  With  regard  to 
Imdia,  it  is  natmal  to  mention  in  thia  connexion 
tin  so-called  'aaerificial  post'  (ytipa)  to  which 
the  aacrifidal  azumal  was  boond,  but  which  was 
also  made  an  object  of  worship,  seeing  that  it  was 
addressed  as  'Ltod  of  the  wood'  {vdnanaii), 
smeared  with  oil,  and  bound  with  plaited  bands 
of  grass  {cL  Oldenbrag,  Die  Beiigvm  du  Vtda, 
p.  aS6).  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  eaa- 
emtioa  poti  or  stake  (cf.  Skr.  ithO^,  AveeU  ii4na 
=Gt.  rr^bvt  O.H.6.  ttidlo  inaa  *tHh)el-nA,  and 
Skr.  Mfrw,  *saeiifioial  pOBt'-A.a  «K>«r, 'stake') 
can  be  proved  try  means  of  two  equivalents  to  be 
Aryan. 

iy)  Trte^wonJup. — Of  the  exceedingly  nnmeroos 
erideneea  <A  trea-worship  prevalent  among  the 
Enzopean  branches  of  the  Arrau  race,  onlv  a  few 
dmracteristic  examples  can  be  brought  lorward 
here.  Farther  details  will  appear  later  in  our  in- 
vestigation. In  Grteee  we  most,  in  the  first  place, 
mentum  the  colt  of  Zcdt  ^iry^^vtM  in  the  storm- 
moved  Dodona,  from  whose  sacred  oak  {4k  iftiAt 
the  voice  of  the  god  rang  forth  proclaim- 
ing fHBoles,  and  who  was  served  by  a  special 
FsieeUy  caste,  tbe  £«XXol  <=Lat.  StUi%),  who  slept 
aa.  the  groond  with  anwashed  feet  {It.  xvi.  234  fl. ). 
In  Myoenean  Greece  also  the  worship  of  trees  and 
stone-pillars  was  widespread  (of.,  rwarding  it, 
A.  J.  Evans,  'Hyoenean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult,' 
JHS  xxL  90  ff.),  without  making  it  neoessaiyto 
think  of  influences  from  Oriental  religions.  The 
Phiygiana,  too,  who  migrated  from  Ennme  to 
Aria,  wordiq>ped  a  BsyoMt  (probaUy  at^TYwoiM,  (tf. 
Kretinhmer,  p.  196).  In  Rome  there  stood  on  tlie 
CapitoUne  an  oak  sacred  to  the  herdsmen, 

GL  Utjt,  L  10:  'BpoSs  dads  bosUtun  ond  saqMBM  ,  .  . 
hrcnlo  gmva  (Bomulus)  la  OapitoUum  aaoendlt,  Ibiqua  as  oum 
■d  qturenm  pottofibut  laentm  dapcMuiiiet,  dmul  oum  dww 
4MljfiHTit  Jtnii  flncc  .  .  .  hae  tMupU  eat  ar^o,j|tKNl  prinnm 
wsBiBSi  Boma  Hcntom  mL'  In  sddlttoo.  Fortes  (mL  O. 
JUUar,  pu  87)  iUIm:  'Fkgotal  audlam  J«rK  la  quo  loH 
fv>  srirar,  qos  Jorif  ncm  l»b*bKCar.' 

We  know  also  of  numerous  sacred  groves  in 
Greeee  as  well  as  in  Italy.  In  the  latter  country 
U  was  'the  deitiea  of  ancient  origin,'  rach  as 
BMgiUy  Anita  Permna,  Camence,  etc.,  that  were 

*  At  tbo  pnMnt  daj  thto  prbnitir*  ■tomp-wonhip  !■  pertuot 
to  b«  Men  on  Tratooio  mad  COftTonio  nil  bi  tba  nowkMM 
■Tds  «r  ObtisbnM  lof,'  ngMrdli«  whlob  sss  B.  lUrinnr, 
/■J^finsswftifci  JhiMiii^iii.itflH«^«Tttt.  tl7.slxrM4. 
Ot^slsocsLrt.  fiimi  


worshipped  in  them  (of.  WIisowil  op.  eit.  p.  401). 
The  traoes  of  tree-worship  eonhnne  even  more 
Mgnificantly  in  the  richly  wooded  northern  puta 
of  the  continent  from  the  Amber  coast  to  the 
Atlantic  Ooean.  With  regard  to  the  Lithuaniana, 
we  may  refer  to  a  few  sentences  of  tiie  report 
which  a  monk  Jerome,  who  in  the  years  \i09~ 
1418  waa  active  as  a  missionary  in  Lower  Lithn- 
ania,  sent  to  the  pajial  secretajnr,  Mne»M  Sylvias 
Piooolomini,  and  which  is  to  be  iiHind  in  the  work 
of  the  latter,  entiUed  Sunpa  {S.  jBnm 
Survpa)t  0.  xxri.  t 

'  Pi)ili»SM  a  alios  popBlas  sJflt  ffswots),  gsi  iBtis  damonlbns 
eeascMstsi  Tsnsisbntnr  st  lator  silos  unsa  ovHu  digitloram 
pateTera.  .  .  .  Tsatum  «rst  sd  nodlaiii  namocta,  abi  quoroum 
Totintiodmowi  ot  UM  omnw  arbono  roUgiooe  ooonun  «t  qnom 
potlwtmo  oodOB  oooo  putsteot  ponmtara  aliquomdla  nullus 
pnwMamdti  .  .  .Etutiii«arogwMplurMoU*apsrlr«llfloiM 
men.  AJ  qwss  dnm  Hktpnymni  smpuUndM  pwylt,  multiroin 
faHnoo  naiBonM  pkmiw  otqiw  •inluia  VitoMum  (m  LiUinuiioa 
dako)  sdit(  ■uruiu  luaum  wodMum  quorltnr  et  domuin  dai 
sdenplMn  In  ooo  dlvlnaa  opam  patara  ooiuuaaMQt;  ioda 
ptami,  indo  solaa  obtinulMO :  naaoua  ism  quo  In  iooo  denm 
qnanMit,  col  danfoUhua  obsluloriut.  boa  aUonoa  Bslnotos 
luooa,  la qasls dli  ooU  solswl,  ass^ssfBa  dilam HloraiijiBBBi 
valla.' 

An  altogether  special  wor^p  was  assigned  to 
the  sacred  oak  of  Perkdnas,  in  wboee  rustling  the 
worshipper  believed  hinuelf  to  hear,  as  at  Dodona, 
the  voice  of  tbe  sod  announcing  the  future  (et. 
below,  III.  a).  Other  sacred  tre«i  were  the  Inrcb 
{biriiUit),  the  haxel  {kudonai,  tbe  dwrxy  tree 
ikimia),  the  maple  {Jdewiliei,  and  the  moantain  ash 
(ssermvAuMts).  An  esiweial  reverence  was  asrigned 
to  trees  that  had  grown  together,  ntmovtOf 
romove,  from  which  tbe  centre  of  the  Criwe  men- 
tioned above  had  its  name.  Undoubtedly  the  Teu- 
tons of  the  first  Christian  centuries  stood  at  this 
st«ge  of  development,  in  spite  of  the  idealistic 
interpretation  which  Tacitus  {Garmania,  ch.  8) 
gives  to  their  tree-cult : 

'Oatanim  neo  cnhibara  parlotlfaai  daos,  iwqaa  la  oIIbbb 
buouui)  oris  mtedani  addmuUra  ax  Bta^tudina  iwilmliiia 
arMtnatur :  luooa  ao  natoon  oooaecnBt,  daorumqaaiMNDiidbas 
adpellanC  aacmtuni  iUud,  qood  oola  ravartetla  vldant.' 

Of  particular  sacred  trees,  oaks  before  all  othen 
are  mentioned,  one  of  which  Boniface  felled  near 
Oeismar.  The  worship  of  a  pear  tree  in  Auxerre 
in  heathen  times  is  also  well  attested  (J.  Grimm, 
Deutaehe  Mythol.*  i.  61),  although  uiU  report 
leads  ns  to  Vtltic  territory  t  for  here,  too,  the  tree- 
cult  was  fully  developed.  There  was  nothing  mora 
sacred  to  the  Droid  than  the  oak  and  the  mistletoe 
that  mw  on  it  (Pliny,  HN  xtl  240),  and  we 
hear  of  aaored  groves  in  Gaul  aa  well  as  in  Britain 
(cf.  on  them  H.  Hnnzo  Chadwiok,  'Tlia  Oak  and 
the  Thnnder-god,'  JAIxm.  ^tt.). 

In  glancing  over  the  endenoea  of  Aiyan  stone-, 
stnmp-  and  tree-worship  collected  her^  we  oould 
make  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the 
religions  ideaa  which  find  expression  m  this  worship 
are  all  to  be  placed  at  the  same  historical  stage. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  many,  in  fact  even  in 
the  majority  of  eases,  the  object  oi  worship  is 
merely  the  symbol  under  whidi  •  deity  was 
worshipped  that  existed  outride  of  tbe  obiect. 
and  was  only  occasionally  present  in  it.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
traoea  are  dearly  to  be  perceived  of  a  time 
when  people  actually  worshipped,  as  is  the  case 
among  the  mdeat  savages,  the  very  stone,  poet, 
or  tree,  as  a  god,  since  Utm:  looked  on  it  as 
the  body  of  a  divine  anima.  This  becomes  very 
evident  in  the  remains  of  the  Greek  stone-cuft 
and  in  tbe  Lithuanian  tree-worship.  When  Theo- 
phraotus  {Vharaet.  o.  17),  in  his  day,  tells  us  of 
people  who,  when  passing  stones  smeared  with  oil 
at  tne  crossways,  did  not  fail  to  pour  oil  on  them  oat 
of  their  oil-phlals,  to  fall  oa  their  knees,  and  Ut 
present  the  most  solemn  salutations,  this  proceed- 
ing is  to  be  Judged  in  the  same  way  as  when  '  in 
the  Booie^fslandsi  rude  logs  ttrfragnwntarf  basalt 
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oolamnB,  clothed  in  sfttire  doth  and  anointed  with 
oil,  received  adoration  and  sacrifice  as  dirinelT 

Kverfol  by  virtne  of  the  *' Atua"  or  deity  which 
d  filled  them '  (Tylor,  iL  162). 

In  Utlnuiil»  Iba  o*k  mm.  It  la  true,  Hcnd  to  PvrkdiiM ;  bnt 
•rtdmitlyi  tikt  the  other  Hond  tre«a  mentioned  kbore,  it  enjoyed 
iDdependent  wonUp,  m  tollowt  trom  ttie  report  of  RoetowaU ; 
'  Arboree  item  ernlM  atirpitue,  turn  qnercoc,  quibua  muttm  torn 


ttU«  quibne  fsmlns  pollutn  no  trugibos  et  inoolumlute  rel 
domeeticM  qamA  diie  fadebuit' (Briickner,  ArehiofAr^v.  PhU. 

rhiub  lick  penona, 
into  the  boughs  of 


lo»9'  ... 
ix.  SB),  tod  other  reporta,  eccontinir  to  which  ilck  pereo) 
obeerring  renutriwble  oustonu,  clamber  up  into  the  boughs 
»  aHcred  c«fc.  "Ibereafter  they  bind  eeoo  his  oSerlns  on  the 
branch  of  the  tree,  and  eerioaely  believe  that  tbey  will  be  healed 
thereby.  Often  it  happens  that  such  a  bianch  Is  quite  full  of 
garters,  Uthuanlan  women's  veils,  ginOes,  knives,  and  suob-llke 
arUolea,  which  are  tied  to  it  trom  top  to  bottom.  Several 
saorifloa  moner  also,  which  they  lay  upon  the  noond  before 
the  tree'  (oL  UaeneivSolmaen,  QOtUmamtn,  p.  8^ 

Acooidingly,  we  may  (like  Frazer,  GB*)  oonoeive 
of  the  prooees  of  evolntion  of  Uiese  ideaa  in  the 
following  way.  There  was  among  the  Aryan 
peoples  a  distant  period  in  which  stones,  stnmps,  and 
trees  were  worshipped  as  aotnal  fetishes.  When 
within  tbe  limits  oi  this  racial  division— and  cer- 
tainly as  early  as  primitive  Aryan  times  (a  point 
where  the  present  writer  differs  from  Fraser) — the 
eolt  of  the  *  heavenly  ooes '  came  more  and  more 
to  the  front,  connexions  began  to  be  thoaght  of 
between  these  'heavenly  ones'  and  the  objects 
of  worship  jnst  mentioned,  especially  with  the 
sacred  tree  and  its  shoot,  the  stomp  or  post, 
which  were  now  r^iarded  <»ly  as  symbols  and 
occasional  dwelling-places  <^  the  'heavenly  ones.' 
Along  with  these  ideas  the  old  conceptions 
oontinned  to  operate  further  among  the  lower 
classes. 

This  eonoexion  is  most  clearly  exemplified  in 
the  lelutumship  of  the  thwnd^-god  to  the  oak, 
Zens  and  the  oak  M  Dodona,  Juppiter  Feretrias 
and  the  oak  worshipped  by  the  herdsmen  on  the 
Capitoline,  Perkdna8andXtiiil/(u('oak'},  we  have 
already  noted ;  bnt  we  are  also  told  of  the  Celts 
by  Muimns  'tynoB :  EsXrol  tri^owt  Aia,  AtoX/ui  Bi 
Ai6i  KcXnxir  SpOi.     Nothing  can  be  more 

ettrilr  understood  than  this  connexion,  whra  we  call 
to  mmd  bow  the  lightning  flashes  of  the  thnnder- 
eod  come  down  with  an  especial  fondness  on  the 
king  of  the  forest ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
why  H.  Monro  Chadwick,  in  his  otherwise  excellent 
essay,  *  The  Oak  and  the  Thonder-god,'  mentioned 
above,  deduces  sooh  a  far-fetched  reason  for  this 
phenomenon  as  a  supposed  dwelling  of  primitive 
man  below  the  ottk.  But  the  other  gods  are 
also  preferably  tiiooght  of  as  dwelling  in  trees 
and  forests.  In  Oreeoe  wa  have,  besides  a  Ztin 
Mewdpot,  a  iti^vm  MtrSpoi,  an  BtrSflmt,  an 

'AfiTt/ut  Kt8pt6in$,  etc  Among  the  Teutons  were 
found,  as  well  as  a  tilva  Sareulit  { =Donar)  tacra 
Mnn.it  lS),a0a«fw»M»iMof NerthQs(6«rtnama, 
o.40^andaHm(«Ba(iwA«mKB(^nn.  IT.  73).  Among 
the  Lithoanians,  as  we  have  seen  aboro,  the  rain* 
and  son-gods  were  worshipped  in  sacred  groves. 

In  this  aasimilaUon  of  the  colt  of  the  *  heavenly 
ones '  and  a  primitiTe  stone-,  stomp-  and  tree-fetish- 
ism we  have  secured,  onoe  for  all,  the  foundation 
for  the  explanation  of  the  two  moat  outstanding 
objects  of  heathen  worship  in  historical  times — 
the  tswMtls  and  th>  snuys.  The  tree  or  gzore  in 
which  the  deity  .!•  woiibi[^»ed  develops  into  the 
■tone  t«nple ;  the  stone  or  wooden  stump,  which 
serves  as  a  symlxd  of  the  dei^,  sssumes  human 
featozea  and  becomes  the  image  of  the  god. 

TUs  pcoocsa  caa  be  wr  well  followed  ta  the  Oreak  wofd  for 
*tMnpl%'Lesbi  Dor.  Mt,  Ion.  AtS.  Mi*  (-M^Xirtiioh 
otIglBaaf  Indicated  not  the  molt  tenipla,  bnt  oolj  the  Inmost 
lOOBU  man  the  fteoreoftbs  god  stood  (T6i<mr,«iwtft).  This 
nlmldvs  Qraek  *ful«>-  la  n  Hie  ooBviotton  at  the  present 
writer,  kSeatloal  with  the  root  fosnd  bodde  It,  ■ndso-,  'nOu 
(Skr.  ndwh  ntfwr,  iut«-Gr.  vaSrX  'sh^'  'tree,*  so  that  both 
weeds  oMM  tognbsr  to  tbe  meanliiK  'trae*trai>k*  (cL  «.«, 
aka  ddm  •wood' Md 'boat,*  <Hd8axoa«toRMn,'b«a*tKink' 
sadwssar  oMiarMallaf  chsagesa<isBiin)> 


This  probable  combination  is,  the  present  writer 
thinks,  raised  to  a  oertfunty  when  we  consider  that 
in  Greece,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  the  figures  of 
the  gods  were  actoally  placed  tn,  below,  or  on  trees 

and  the  name  of  Juppiter  of  Dodona  in  the  primitive 
cult,  Zcdt  NdtM  {nAvw-a),  finds  Its  natural  interpre- 
tation if  we  conceive  him  as  'the  one  in  the  tree- 
trunk.**  The  Aprfbt  Mfloi  and  the  fiieror  t>&K  elpyeur- 
Itihor  gradually  change  into  the  ^ptrat  (  =  Skr. 
tnHrta  *  figure '  t),  the  image  or  figure  of  the  god. 
It  is  not  far-fetched  to  find  in  the  images  of 
Hermes,  in  which  only  the  face  and  the  extended 
penis  of  the  god  are  represented,  a  stage  tm  this 
path  of  development. 

The  words  of  J.  Grimm  {Jhutach^  Mythol.*  L  69) 
are  true  of  the  Teutons.  'Temple  is  also  at  tbe 
same  time  wood.  What  we  think  of  as  a  walled 
and  built  house,  dissolves,  the  farther  back  we  go, 
into  the  conoepUon  of  a  sacred  place  which  has 
not  been  touched  by  human  hand,  but  is  hedged  in 
and  made  peaceful  by  trees  that  have  grown  np  of 
their  own  acc<»:d.*  Tbe  conceptions  grov»  and 
ttmnit  accordingly  ran  to  a  large  extoit  together 
in  the  Xmtonio . 


Slav.  iAtt' forest.'  Tbe  same  also  boUs  fl<  O.B.O.  kome,  A.8. 
htark,  iuarg  (O.H.a.  hmnifdH  'priesfX  wUdi  an  expbliied 
In  glosses  by  luau,  fwmwc,  and  abo  hj  sssaltaH.  titmuianam, 
/onwrn,  aa  wdl  as  <rf  the  A.B.  hmfu,  *  grovs  *  (O.H.O.  jtorawM 
'priest'),  which  belongs  to  tlta  oommon  Slaroolc  root  tord, 
•pine.'  ^phw-brast'  &.  tuObmn,  La  mfull  terd  'saored  pine 
forest*  to  tbelaadbaCIUnsbiiif  Booordtaw  to  TUetDiBr:  feew 
Z.  dMw  mb  tmUM  «t  Dmu  sS  vmnt^iilimumlmX  To  this 
class  of  expressloiia  aia  added— for  the  later  tempbo  built  of 
wood  or  stone,  wboee  flrst  traoee  are  to  be  (oondprobablr  In  tbe 
tenvlHmof  tbe  TVotfono,  wbioh,  aoom^ng  to  ladtas  (.lwt.L 
61),  was  level  with  the  gronnd— new  deslgnattons  borrowed 
trom  the  hnman  dwdUw-boose.  suoh  aa  O.U.Q.  M,  holla. 
Ml,  ptUv^,  p^toMs,  pt&hit,  piatarMt,  Ooth.  pudMU,  etc 
Figures  of  tbe  goda,  too,  which  are  deaignaced  aa  {Mtna,  •oaivad 
works,'  bat  regarding  whose  more  deflnite  nature  we  imforta- 
nately  can  discover  nothing,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  from  Um 
«th  oentmr  (of.  Oolther,  Oerm.  Mgtk.  p. 

At  the  same  time  in  which  we  have  among  the 
Teutons  only  sacred  trees  and  groves  as  places  for 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  common  Celtic  name 
for '  sanctuaryj"  Mmeton  {Sptn^fitrw,  MecUonemeton, 
Ttuinimeton,  Fismsmeton:  Skr.  ndmat  •worship') 
without  doubt  indicates  the  stone  temple  bmlt 
by_  human  hands.  Here  too,  however,  the 
original  meaning  is  seen  from  the  Old  Saxon 
In^cuiut  mperttttionumt  in  which  mention  is  made 
'  de  sacris  sil varum,  quae  nimidas  { =  Gall,  nsmston) 
vocant.'  On  Uie  other  hand,  the  neighboursof  the 
Teutons  on  the  North-East,  the  Prussians  and  the 
lithoanians,  may  be  legaraed  as  having  continued 
in  their  templeless  condition  up  to  the  date  of 
their  conversion  to  Christianity.  At  the  same  time 
we  bmt  inodontalW  of  idols,  which  they  oarvad 
ioT  themsdyes.  Thus  a  bewien  fisher  {cf.  Pr»> 
torius,  op.  dt.  p.  27)  had  made  a  wind-god  ( Wijo- 
pati$)  out  of  bark,  which  bad  two  fsMs  on  the 
head,  one  in  front  and  one  behind,  both  of  them 
with  gaping  mouths.  "The  same  state  of  affairs 
is  found  among  the  £a^em  Slavs,  and  Mikloach 
(Die  Cktittliche  Termmologie,  p.  67)  rightly  re- 
marks tbub  there  is  no  gronttdf  whatever  for  the 
assumption  that  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity 
found  nere  buildings  devoted  to  religions  service 
(for  Rvsrian  idols,  eL  above,  p.  46).  The  Western 
Slavs,  on  the  othv  hand,  were  aoqnainted  with 

*  lbs  osoal  expIanstloB  of  the  arcek  wmit,  'tanpla,*  darivea 
this  word  from  yaim,  *  I  dwell,'  and  means  tbe  ntneas  •  dwelling. 
place.'  Againct  this  view  the  chief  objection  is  that 
deeigoationa  ot  the  temple  aoocrding  to  tha  analogy  of  the 
hnman  dwelling-plaoe  are  all  of  a  late  data,  and  Or.  ptit  la 
tbe  sense  'human  dwelHng-piaoe'  never  oooora.  Herliwer 
(IsuUgtnmtmitelu  Fumkmgm,  xvUL  177)  now  agieao  with  the 
ttirlaiiitlffinlrm'T^'rTr'  "'  t"'*" 
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ml  temples,  with  stataM  of  tbo  godt,  aad  with 
idoU,  e.ff.  the  tbiee-hettded  Tri^r  (^Threo-head*'), 
M  we  Imm  firom  the  d«•ar^ltloa•  <tf  Thietmar 
HaneboTg  [Monum.  Owm.  r.  81S)  and  Otto  of 
Bmberg  (JT.  6.  Script.,  9i.  Ports,. iL  82).  Hen 
too^  bowmr*  we  see  how  deepl];  the  «aoient  tree* 
wonhip  WM  rooted  in  the  effectioiu  of  the  people 
from  tbe  faetj  idbted  bjr  Otto  of  Bamberg*  that  they 
cahnlj  allowed  foor  tranplea  to  be  tom  down*  and 
enD  nelped  in  the  work,  b«t  laieed  objeeti<Mi* 
■wbm  an  attaek  waa  made  oa  the  large  wide- 
qceading  oak  rtanding  near,  'foam  plebi  ^mylwT 
namTnie  aliemne  inhahitatiMW  »bm  aitfauiw 
■egna  TenocatMoe  eolebat.' 

Sat  the  ^laoee  of  old  Aryan  wonhip  are  not  yet 
eriMHWted  m  tihe  forgoing  dieoowion.  WhOe  in 
the  oaae  of  tree>wonhip  it  is  to  a  eertafai  extent 
aoiipaaed  that  the  *  heannly  ooee'  deaeaod  tram 
thor  airy  abodea  to  tiie  earth*  an  attempt  wai 
atede  by  manldnd  in  another  direetion  to  tmiae 
tbama^Tei  to  beano.  The  Ftrtiam,  we  aaw  sbore 
<^>B),olimbedtoth•taooithe  bisheit  monntain 
whtm  th€7  widied  to  enar  a  nociiioe  to  Heaven. 
The  aame  waa  tiie  eaee  In  Gxeeoe.  Paoaaniaa 
MtttkHM  the  tope  of  moontaina  aa  the  aeate 
of  bmooa  enlta  m  many  loealitiea.  EapeciaUy 
■acred,  bowerer,  waa  the  territory  <A  the  Lyeaan 
Zma  OB  the  higheat  peak  of  Arcadia,  wliere  tree- 
gait  mad  Idi^nttee-ewt  wan  eombined.  In  Italif, 
toe,  the  wmhip  <rf  the  nd  of  the  aky  waa  par* 
tiewariy  eonneoed  with  UM  high  idaoea ;  and  with 
ngazid  to  moat  Boman  hilla  the  eziitenee  <rf 
anotent  enlta  of  Joppter  oan  be  ptoved  (Wiaeowa, 
p.  108).  Of  tiie  Teatona,  Agathiaa.  28.  4,  reporto  i 
bdnmrm  mI  .  .  .  XS^ovt  ml  ^rf^eyyet*  xal  Tw&rmt 

(<0  Ths  ^Ana— In  the  eqnatlon,  Gr.  iofri.  Ion. 
ifni  'feaat'sSkr.  vrald  'deoie^*  'dirine  aernee' 
(et.  mahAvrata,  like  M.H.G.  KdeMt,  lit 

'mat  feast*},  there  la  to  be  fonnd  an  originally 
rdated  dedgnation  for  the  conception '  f eaat,'^whoae 
fondamentaJ  meaning  waa  aomething  like  *ap* 
pointed  time.'  It  ia  rather  difficnlt  to  deoide  what 
iheae  eerti  tHu  may  have  been  amon^  the  Aryana, 
aad  withoDt  donbt  a  eonaiderable  tmie  will  nare 
to  paaa  befwe  the  oomparatiTo  heortology  of  the 
Aryan  peoplea,  the  proUema  of  which  have  hardly 
been  taken  in  hano  yet,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
give  a  dednve  aoawer  to  thia  qtteatlon.  We  wkw 
above  (L  36)  that  the  life  of  the  Arjrana  even 
in  primitiTe  tamea  was  interwoven  witb  a  oon- 
aidamUe  number  oi  special  and  general  feasts  for 
the  dead ;  and  in  partacnlar,  in  toe  wintry  half  of 
the  veer,  the  oba^anoe  of  a  great  festival  of  the 
d«ai^  agreeing  in  many  details,  can  be  proved  among 
almoet  all  toe  Aryan  peoples.  Thus  in  India  the 
third  of  the  three  anneal  festivals,  which  took 
place  in  the  colder  season  of  the  year,  was  con- 
nected with  a  great  aaerifiee  for  the  dead.  Among 
the  Uthnanians  we  discovered  a  general  feast  for 
the  dead  in  the  beginning  of  November.  In  Rome 
the  Larcntalia  were  held  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
the  Ftrdlia  in  Feteuary.  Among  the  Tentoos  the 
deed  seem  to  have  been  remembered  with  many 
varied  customs  at  'Ynletide*  {of.  E.  Mogk  in 
Feol'a  OrwHdnm*,  iiL  801).  a  name  which  itself 
waj  be  eraneeted  with  the  darkneaa  of  the  realma 
of  the  dead,  aeung  that '  Yolo '  ^A.a  gM,  g^eohhol) 
Robal^  goes  baw  to  a  primitive  TenUmio  word 
*jeqa  or  •jeghat^Qr.  in  tf^wpti,  *weet,' 

'darkness,  'under  world.'  Moat  remarkable  in 
thia  connexion,  too,  is  a  wide^mad  Slavonic 
name  fm  the  Chriatmaa  featival  (Bnaa.  kproiMt 
'Gfariat-evenin^,'  Bolg.  kraiun,  etc.  'Chriatmaa '}, 
which  in  White  Boasian  signifies  'onexpected 
premature  deaUi  in  early  yean,'  and  *  an  evil  spirit 
that  shortens  lif&'  In  r^tfd  to  this  development 
in  meaning,  Mfklnaioh  (Stjfmel.  WSHtrbtieh  tbr 


aloe.  Spraekmt  p.  130)  eoireotly  remarks,  'pcriiapa 
KraiiM  waa  a  feaat  of  the  dead." 

The  aignifioance  of  theae  f  eaats  of  the  dead,  which 
in  White  Bossia  serve  even  to-day  among  the 
people  aa  the  bans  for  the  reckoning  of  datea,  ia 
especially  made  manifest  on  Italian  soil,  aa  can 
be  seen  even  in  the  language.  Here  it  ia  im- 
poaaible  to  aeparato  the  Lat.  /trim,  flntg  'feaa^* 
^festival,'  frtnn  tiie  above-mentioned  ftrAlia  from 
•dlveia-ma^  'feast  of  the  dead,'  so  that /Ents  from 
*<tte<ius,  at  first  'feast  of  the  dead,'  had  oomo 
to  mean  'feast'  in  general ;  and  eorreapondinely 
/<»<tw  from  *d3muhu  and /mmu  (in  Umb.  and  (mo. 
/una,  as.  domnMt  'temple')  frtnn  *d;AeM-nti#,  at 
first  denoted  'applied  to  aoola,'  than  'aaored,* 
•holy/ 

Bat  were  there  oren  in  primitive  timea  regular 
Isativala  in  honour  of  the^heavenly  ooea,*  and  la 
there  a  poanbility  of  extracting  a  eommon  primitive 
kernel  from  the  endless  maas  of  names  and  dates 
referring  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  among  the 
aaparate  peo^est  It  fiaa  long  md  enatomaiT 
to  find  tUa  in  the  f eaU vala  <rftbe  so^ed  lou 
pointa  of  the  year )  and  in  particular  tiie  winter 
and  the  summer  solstioe  were  regarded  as  the  most 
ancient  feast  dates  of  the  Arjan  peoplea.  We  shall 
do  well  briefly  to  call  to  mind  what  we  know  re- 
garding the  oldeat  divlaiooa  <rf  time  among  tlia 
Aryana,  in  older  to  make  a  Judgment  on  Hiaaa 
views  poaaible.  The  etocm  waa  the  oldest  meaaorer 
of  time  for  the  Aryan  peoples.  Aooording  to  ita 
course  natural  months  were  d^ft'fguished.  A 
division  of  the  yearly  course  xA  the  bud  into  theae 
had  not  yet  taken  place,  for  which  reason  there 
wen  no  names  for  tiie  separate  months  in  the 
vooabnlary  of  the  primitive  Amn  langnage.  Of 
course,  aonw  have  aoo^t  to  find  a  pre-historio 
attempt  to  equalise  the  moon-year  with  the  sun- 
year  m  the  apparmt  coincidence  of  our  '  twelfth,' 
the  time  from  Deo.  25  to  Jan.  6,  with  the  twelve 
sacred  nighte  of  the  Brihma^literature  (364  days 
of  the  moon-year+12  daysaSde  of  the  civil  sun- 
year)  (cf.  regarding  it  espeoally  A.  Weber,  /ntMicAe 
Stmfvmy  xvii.  224.  and  SBAW,  phiL-hist.  KL 
1898.  xxxvii  2ft),  The  present  writer,  however, 
believes  that  it  has  been  made  very  probable  by 
A.  Tille  {YvU  and  ChrittmoM,  Vmr  ploM  m  <As 
QTtnanie  Year.  London.  1899)  that  these  twelfths, 
famed  in  legeoo  among  tiie  Teutonic  peoples,  do  not 
go  back  to  the  remoteet  heathendom,  bat  are  only 
a  copv  of  the  Christian  Dodeoamenm,  the  saered 
time  between  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  the  new 
and  the  old  day  for  calling  to  mind  the  IMvinity 
of  Christ.  Along  with  these  porely  onattaobed 
Inner  months  a  distinction  of  seasons  of  the  year 
was  made  in  primitive  times,  originally  only  winter 
(Skr.  himeuUd  =  Gr.  x'^t"^*  LeJt.  hiemt,  etc)  koA. 
Bommer  (AveataAom  «  O.H.G.  tumar,  etc),  then 
besides  tiieae,  at  aa  early  date,  a  abort  tran- 
aititm  period  of  <Vring  (Skr.  wucmtd  —  Gr.  Is^ 
Lat.  ««r,  etc.).  Tlieir  combination  was  called  a 
'past'  {'vttoa  t  Skr.  eotevra,  Gr.  trot,  Lat.  vetu», 
etc.) ;  but  in  reckoning  it  was  customary  to  calcu- 
late aooording  to  single  periods  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially aooording  to  wmters.  The  Aryan  year  was 
thus  a  purely  natural  year  (of.  Sealiexieon,  artt. 
'Jahr.'  'Jahreaniten,'  and  'Zeittoilong').  All 
more  exact  methods  01  dividing  the  time,  Mwed  on 
a  knowled^  of  the  ooniae  of  the  son,  were  doived 
by  the  Indians  as  wdl  as  by  the  Aryan  peoplea  ot 
Europe  from  .Body^oM.  Here,  too,  the  diitmction  be- 
tween the  four  ptunto  erf  the  vear  must  have  arisen  at 
a  very  early  date,  and  in  a  long  migratwr  progreaa 
have  passed  over  to  the  Greeks  (ef.  Herodotus, 
iL  109)  and  Romans,  and  from  them  to  the  nortii 

A  BusriAa  twiM  lor  tbs  irttolt  p«lod  d  ObbteiH  ia 
m.  'iDMiia,-  iridoh  dxnn  with  lAet  sort  «  msthwi 
tims  oftbs  jfsr  ws  iMOBlsti^ 
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of  Enrope.  The  demgnatioas  of  tha  eqainoxes  in 
the  Teutonic  lanjguages  (O.H.G.  ibennaeht,  A.S. 
e/mnight,  Old  Nor.  jafndfBgri)  are  nndonbtedly 
only  tranalations  of  toe  Lat.  tequinoctium  (Gr. 
Iffri/ieplai) ;  and  for  the  idea  of  the  solutice  separate 
expressions  have  been  formed  among  the  ditterent 
Teutonic  peoples  (O.H.G.  tunwende,  sungiAt, 
furutede,  tommertag,  A.S.  sunnatede.  Old  Mor. 
hvarf)  which  proctaim  their  dependence  on  the 
Lat.  aoUtitium  by  the  fact  that  they,  like  it,  are 
used  only  for  the  summer  solstice ;  but  for  the 
winter  solstice  (Lat.  brUma,  i.e.  brevissima;  per* 
hapa  its  feittival  was  Angerona,  cf.  WLssowa, 
op.  cU.  p.  194)  absolutely  no  old  Teutonic  expret- 
mma  are  to  be  found.  Finally^  it  is  impoasible 
to  undenfand  what  significance  the  fixing  of  the 
longest  or  the  shortest  day  could  have  had,  pre- 
sappoeing  that  it  was  at  aJl  possible  in  primitive 
conditions  of  culture ' ;  for  Procopius  (de  Bell. 
Got.  ii.  16)  relates  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thule  that, 
after  they  had  been  35  days  without  the  light  of 
the  nm,  they  sent  menengera  to  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  moon  tains  to  spy  out  if  the  sun  would  not 
aoon  return,  and  then,  when  they  had  announced 
its  speedy  return,  they  celebrated  the  neatest  of 
their  festivals.  Such  a  narrative  is  easily  enough 
understood  of  the  most  northerly  stretches,  but 
would  be  utterly  unintelligible  among  men  who 
had  the  enn  always  before  their  eyes  (cf.  A.  Tille, 
yulv  amd  Chri^maSt  'Solstices  and  Equinoxes'). 

But  although  tiiese  solstice  festivahi,  as  such, 
among  Uie  Azyan  peoples^  seem  to  be  by 
no  means  very  primitive,  it  cannot  he  said  that 
the  manifest  agreement  of  the  customs  and  usages 
relating  to  Uiem  rests  entirely  on  later  transference 
androignUion.  If  we  torn  our  attention  to  the  rites 
ecmneeted  witli  the  summer  solstice  or  St.  John's 
day  (St.  Ivan's  day  among  the  Slavs),  we  see  that  a 
charaeteiisMc  feature  of  them  is  the  intimate  con- 
nexion in  which  the  two  elements  of  fire  and  water 
oocnr.  It  is  everywhere  customary  to  kindle  bon- 
fires, to  dance  round  them,  or  to  leap  over  them, 
generally  in  pairs.  Almost  everywnere  we  find 
water  in  some  form  or  other  along  with  the 
fire.  It  may  be  that  the  festive  company  bathe 
either  before  or  after  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  it 
mar  be  that  fire-wheels  are  cast  mto  the  stream 
ana  there  extinguished,  or  it  may  be  in  some  other 
wav.t  In  this  oonnexion  it  seems  most  easy  to 
nnoerstand  an  old  Indian  solstice  custom  wnich 
took  place  at  the  Mahimrata  festival,  i.e.  (aeoord- 
ing  to  Hillebrandt,  Sonuinia^  Forachungenf  r. 
299)  at  the  festival  of  the  summer  solstice  (at  a 
later  date  Ifah&vrata  is  the  winter  solstice).  Ac- 
companied by  the  beating  of  drums,  women  carry- 
ing jars  filled  with  water  march  in  procession  three 
timee  round  a  fire  from  right  to  left  and  then  again 
from  left  to  right,  singing  a  song,  which  closes  with 
the  refrain,  'That  is  mead.'   After  going  ronud 

*  Iran  In  dTltls«l  Oramx  tt  Menu  to  h^ra  been  dUBoalt 
<3t  BiMUtli.  on  Od.  XV.  «02 :  mpo*  U  4«n  mriXMr  «!•««  iml. 
It*  e#  till  tqS  4^0*  ^  *u(bf  iaiHutovvn  rpowif,  ii'  6  mal  ^)Uov  hi 
«e0fe  vwM»ut¥  IXrm,  gal  rwro  Miovitfat  hrriUt  rpowtu 
CL  atoo  LeMgae,  ilMiWeAM  mr  DUot,  Peria,  1876,  p.  876 :  •  L* 
outln  von  1e  moi  d'^rril  un  r»;on  de  tohdl  BliMant  centre  U 
montagne  p«B6tn  dena  U  ceverne  et  U  rempfit  un  inaUnt  tout 
entUn,'  ete.  (Oommnnloetlon  of  O.  Wenlser  u  WeimarV 

t  Cf.  the  loUowing  deacripUon  Irom  uie  Muth  of  RiubU  in 
Olunnov,  Rtmian  Foae$ongB  (Bum.X  St.  PetanburE,  18H.  p.  81 : 
'  In  puttonlv,  jouag  men  ud  women  bkthe  themadves,  then 
tbey  pat  on  wiMtha  at  Seld-nieple  wltb  fracruit  herba,  gird 
Utcanaelvea  with  utemlatft,  ftod  gather  before  annaet  on  u 
•levatAd  idaoe,  ahnji  orerlooUng  a  river.  They  act  up  two 
flgorea :  one  »  bmnan-Uke  Image,  the  other  »  pieoe  of  wood 
oorered  with  female  attire,  ribbona,  and  garianda.  The  wood  ia 
gttwrallj  maple.  Than  tbev  kindle  beapa  of  atraw,  walk  in  a 
circle  ronnd  it,  div  iongi  ana,  taking  the  flgnrea  in  their  handa, 
■priiMT  in  pair*  (tmwj  lad  with  Ua  laaa)  throa^  the  Are.  When 
tbev  have  all  aprang  throa|^,  then  tbey  throw  the  flgorea,  ol 
wfawh  the  male  la  called  SmUo  (kupAia  "St  John'a  day," 
flChv^  "to  batbe'%  the  female  JTaraw  Cmaddw-n^  into 
ttsmtw.  Afterwards  thvslw  throw flMirmaths  late  tba 
skwia.' 


the  fire  for  the  last  time,  they  pour  the  water  into 
the  fire  and  thus  extinguish  it. 

This  remarkable  comoination  of  the  two  elements 
BO  highly  honoured  by  the  Aryans,  fire  and  water, 
is  entirely  inexplicable  when  we  start  from  an 
original  sdlstioe  festival.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  very  easily  interpreted  if,  in  the  usage  of  the 
MahAvrata  festival,  which,  moreover,  was  held  in 
honour  not  of  a  snn-god  but  of  Indra,  the  giver  of 
refreshing  rain,  we  see  with  Hillebrandt  (op.  eii.) 
and  Oldenberg(Z)^  Religion  des  Veda,  pp.  448,  607) 
an  ancient  rain-charm,  i.e.  a  magical  device  for 
procuring  rain  (cf.  above,  p.  40).  Then  the  con- 
jecture is  inevitable,  that  in  the  rites  described  as 
existing  mainly  among  Indians,  Slavs,  andTenttms, 
we  have  to  recognize  the  vestiges  of  an  andent 
Aryan  festival  dedicated  to  fire  and  water,  and 
held  in  summer,  in  which,  by  means  of  extinguish- 
ing the  fire  on  the  earth,  the  worshipper  sought  to 
cause  the  heavens  to  send  down  streams  of  fertilizing 
moistore  on  the  meadows  and  fields.  We  have  the 
additional  fact  that  among  idl  the  Aryan  peoples 
inhabiting  Middle  Europe  the  time  near  the  Feast 
of  St.  John  constitutes  a  kind  of  dividing  period  in 
the  rainfall,  i.e.  the  rain  that  fell  before  St.  John's 
Day  was  believed  to  be  especially  valuable,  and 
was  prayed  for  from  heaven  by  priest  and  con- 
gregation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rain  that 
fell  after  St.  Jotm's  Day  was  useless,  and  even 
brought  harm.  Regarding  St.  John's  Day  itself, 
different  opinions  prevail.  The  peasants  of  the 
RuHuan  province  of  Archangel  say,  '  The  rain  on 
St.  John's  Day  ia  better  t^an  a  mountain  of  gold  * ; 
other  peoples  bold  an  exactly  opporite  view  (cf.,  for 
details  on  the  subject,  Alexis  Vermolofi',  Dar  land- 
wirtaehaftUeht  Vblkskaiender,  Leiprig,  190S,  p. 
296  fi*.).  Thns  from  this  dde  also  we  seem  to 
obtain  confirmation  of  our  conjecture  that  in  the 
customs  described  above  we  have  traces  of  a 
midsummer  feast  which  was  celebrated  without 
special  regard  to  the  longest  dar.  Among  other 
things,  it  may  have  belonged  to  the  solemn  rites  of 
such  a  festival  to  seek,  for  the  last  time  in  the 
summer,  to  obtain  moisture  for  the  meadows  and 
fields  by  means  of  a  rain-charm.  This  vtew, 
which  we  have  adopted  with  regard  to  the  original 
significance  of  fire  and  water,  £»es  not  in  any  way 
militate  against  the  idea  expressed  by  Mannhardt 
(Ver  Baumkultusj  pp.  497,  616,  621).  He  r^ards 
the  midsummer  fires  as  Ban-charms,  since  fire  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
summer  snn,  to  whidi  the  growing  vegetation 
must  be  exposed. 

Remains  of  a  second  Aryan  festival,  a  spring- 
/scMf,  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  wonhi^  of  the 
Teutonic  Ostara  and  the  Indian  Ushat,  which  had 
its  special  place  in  the  ritual  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  jear  at  the  PrAtaranuvdka  of  the  Agni^ioma 
sacrifice,  which  was  observed  with  great  solemnity 
in  spring  {of.  Hillebrandt,  Veditche  Mj/thologie,  ii. 
26  fi!).  It  seems  that  this  festival  is  chiefly  in 
view  in  the  idea,  proved  to  he  Ar^^an  by  L.  v. 
Schroder  ('Lihgo,  Refrain  der  lettischen  Sonn- 
wendliedcr,'  in  the  Mitteil.  d.  anthrop.  Oesell.  in 
Wien,  xxxu.)j  that  the  snn  at  its  rising,  particu- 
larly on  certain  d^s,  danoes,  jumps,  siuuces  itself, 
and  plays. 

From  such  indications  as  these  we  must  seek 
further  inf ormatimi  oonoeming  the  times  of  the  old 
Aryan  festivals.  Since  the  moon,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  was  the  measurer  of  time  in 
primitive  times,  the  Aryan  eerii  dis»  must  have 
been  conneeted  irith  the  chief  phases  of  the  moon, 
new  moon  and  foil  moon.  In  fact,  in  India  the 
sacrifices  of  the  new  and  the  full  moon  belong  to 
the  regular  and  most  ancient  offerings  to  the  gods 
(cf.  Oldenberg,  op.  eit.  p.  441  ft,  and  A.  Hillebrandt, 
Ik»  altmdueh*  Nm-  wtd  VoUnwndtop/w^  Jena, 
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1880}.  But  in  GneM  aIm  the  faut-dmyt  wen 
flonnieeted  with  definite  phaM  of  tb»  moon* 
paitieiUarij  the  full  moon  (e(.  A.  Mommwin, 
Aprtofa^  Ik  2);  ead  ■mong  tbn  T«aton  the 
'«artidiee,  earn  eat  inoboetaTlmiA  entimpletar* 
(Ta&  Germamia,  eh.  11),  on  wfaidi  the  popiuer  »• 
sombUee  took  tdeoe,  end  which  were  re^trded  aa 
the '  acoidiB  reoos  aospieatiHnoiun  initiun,'  were 
oerteiniT  identical  with  the  *oerti  diet'  (oh.  9)  on 
whicfa  toe  pecmle, 'Mmmiohnmuia  qnoaae 
bortm  litan  £u  habant*  In  Borne  all  the  Idea 
(utwrnlr.  Am  *  Ian*')  wan  regarded  as  leaat^ji. 

Beligiona  ooremoniea  aanst  in  piimitire  times 
haTo  aiooompaiued  the  OTdioarr  familr  feasta  as 
veU.  These  eome  most  direcily  to  tne  front  in 
the  Arran  marriaff9  cmvmimiai,  in  which  again 
fin  and  water  mje^  eonumm  worship  In  India 
the  hridegroom,  after  taking  the  bnde  by  the 
hand,  leaoa  her  three  times  nnmd  the  fire  on  the 
hflsrUi,  on  which  a  aacrifiee  of  roasted  oom  is 
ofoed.  Prerioasfy  a  new  jog  filled  with  water  is 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  it  most  remain  on  the  ririit 
side  ot  the  bridal  pair  as  thej  march  roond  the  ue. 
Bat  liberal  ose  is  also  made  at  other  timeaof  water, 
wfaioh  is  eolemnly  iHtmcht  from  the  spring.  The 
bride  is  bathed  in  it,  or  the  joong  pair  an  crinkled 
with  it.  In  Rome,  marriage  is  erm  designated  a 
muon  *  aqoa  et  iguL' 

KooniliH  DMiriad  ttM  oaptand  BMam  wobmo,  mtA 
wmflan  Jfctf^aAi  tft  mimmf^  f"*^*'       Mtoi  tYfi* 

■n*t  yiimt  (DioB.  fl.  Sl%  aad  Tutd  <8ott.  mJTMi^  Yr.  UT) 
i^eria :  *  Atma  tt  tain  amrHi  uxorw  aootptobwDt.  Unda 
bodSaqoe  H  mm  pnMMMnk  at  mqam  pattU  d*  paro  lonti  par 

tiKiihii  u  poanim  aBqiMm  sat  puOan  laUrt  mptiK  d> 

imlMntmi  MMset  psdH  IsniL* 

Here,  too,  a  solemn  prooMrion  round  the  altar 
from  left  to  ri^t  took  place,  at  which  a  boy 
carried  the  mamage-torch  and  the  marnage.water, 
drawn  from  a  pan  apring;  then  in  rae  house 
ai  the  bride's  mther  a  Jw-loaf  (beooe  con/ar- 
noCio)  was  sacrificed  In  the  fire  (on  the  Greek 
Xsvryoik^ot,  cf.  above,  p.  22).  The  same  oostoms 
wM^  we  find  in  the  east  and  sonth  of  the  Aryan 
world  exist  also  in  the  north  of  Enrope. 

TIrm  Meoadna  rcporta  ot  tba  UtbiiJUiiajia :  '  Cum  nnpttai 
Mkbnatur,  aponaft  ttr  dHaiMr  eina  foman,  dalnda  ibMam  In 
adk  eoDoofttur,  aopcr  qnun  aedentl  jMdM  taMnOur  uqua  qu 
jaetoa  mqtdaHa,  tote  anpaPax  donMaooft  «t  Invitatl  m1  unpUaa 
te^4taa  ft  fTfiir  f tyn  itiii  i  r 

Aleo  among  the  Slars,  iast  aa  {m  St  Ivan's  day, 
baths  and  dancing  tbroogn  or  over  a  fin  belong  to 
the  fixed  marriage  rites,  and  finally,  in  anaent 
Germany  the  bride  was  led  three  times  roond  the 
bearth  m  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  after  she 
had  stepped  over  a  veesel  of  water  (of.  tiie  proofs 
of  this  toot  in  BtaUtneoth  art.  *Heirat,'p.  SME). 
Perhaps  in  this  case  the  nnicm  of  fin  sad  water 
(heat  and  moistnie)  may  be  regarded  as  the  qrmbol 
mder  which  hnsband  and  wife  were  onited  to  each 
other  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  nomeroos 

'""IK^^ortiier  drtails  r^jarding  the  eiHnmoa  re- 
li^ons  enstoms  oonneetod  wiui  iha  naming  of 
the  child,  the  first  catting  of  his  hair,  ^e  nast 
of  puberty,  eta,  see  Wintemitz,  '  Was  wissen  wir 
von  den  fndogermanen  !*  {Beilwfe  SHf*  Munehmtr 
AZ,  1003,  No.  258,  p.  293).  and  E.  Samter,  Familm^ 
fvU  der  Grieehen  vnd  Bdmer,  Berlin,  1901. 

S>  Tbe  relation  of  the  'heavenly  ones*  to  the 
nmralHy  of  nianfcfaid.— In  all  the  higher  stages  of 
hsathra  religion  we  find  the  gods  represented  as 
the  gaardiaos  of  all  written  and  unwrritten  law, 
and  as  the  strict  aveneers  of  all  human  transgres- 
sions of  the  same.  Here  we  shall  seek  to  discuBs 
the  qoefltion  how  far  back  in  the  history  of  the 
Aryan  peoples  this  conception  goes.  It  is  obvious 
thsJ;  l^ial  or  moral  ordinances  could  be  thought 
trf  as  under  the  jnotection  of  some  higher  being 
only  after  theae  ordinaneaa  had  bew  evolved  and 
eome  to  oonsdoaaneas  in  the  hmnan  sooiety  itself. 
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Aoeordingly,  it  will  be  ncBBsiary  In  entering  upon 
this  discQSBim  to  direefe  our  attention  to  the  taw 
and  onatom  of  jaimitlve  Aryan  times  as  th^  an 
shown  to  us  by  the  acienee  of  Aryan  antiquitiee. 
What  wo  at  the  present  day  designate  as  *  punish- 
ment '  and  '  dime '  raaolve  themselves,  the  tnrther 
baek  we  go  into  the  past  of  the  Aryan  peoples, 
in  a  great  number  of  eases  into  the  uonoep- 
ti<ms  of  'fine'  and  'act  liable  to  a  fine.'  The 
ptma  la  the  judicial  penalty  pnaeribed  aa  a 
ooinotiva  providon  against  tiie  traiutgrendon  of 
tiie  law,  bat  the  Gr.  rotnf,  from  which  poena  is 
borrowed*  is,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  old  Aryan 
expreadon  for  *  fine.'  In  the  same  way  the  Lat. 
eomUmMar*  is  nsed  of  every  legal  condemnation, 
bat  tha  nwt*w(ml  thmmvm  originally  ngnifies 
nothing  else  than  'that  iriudi  is  given  (aa  a  fine)' 
(*rfa  wmo  m  :  dart),  TIm  German  wwd  Sckmld, 
which  in  all  the  Tentonio  langoagea  in  which  it 
oooon  designates  tha  guilt  of  the  aoonsed  in  a 
law.ooart  aa  well  aa  guilt  befon  the  gods,  as  is 
evident  from  its  being  derived  from  Goth,  thai, 
»kulim,  tkula,  ^aUdt,  meant  nothing  else  than 
Du  sofM,  se.  issoAlm  ('Thoa  ahalt  pay').  The 
Lat  .^dfftfwm,  'eiim^'  'infamous  deed,  which  is 
derivedfrom  yUuitto.  (ct.Jlaffito,  *  I  demand'}  pro- 
bablyalr.  dltffad {•(ttigato-),  'duty,'  'law.'  'right,* 
Ir.  aliffim,  '  I  have  a  claim  to  sometbing,*  Welsh 
<ti0H,  etc,  'to  be  guilty'  Bret  dU,  Goth,  dutga. 
Old  Slav.  dlUffit,  '  guilt  nndoabtedly  goes  back 
in  the  same  way  to  a  fundamental  meaning 
'liability,*  to  a  fine,  and  so  on.  The  reason  ol 
this  phenomenon  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  primitive 
Aryan  times  a  great  number  of  actions  which  we 
re^rd  as  crimes  at  the  present  day.  and  which  an 
punishabis  by  the  State — raorder  and  muislaughter, 
theft  and  robbeoy,  rape  and  adultery,  etc. — were 
not  pnnishod  in  any  way  by  the  oommonity,  in 
primitive  relations,  bv  the  triU  and  its  ch^f  (Slar. 
r^;'— Lat  rstB,  Ir.  rf),  but  the  avenging  m  them 
was  left  to  the  self-help  of  the  individual  families 
wbioh  wen  united  in  the  tribe.  The  exercise  of 
this  self-help  took  the  form  of  hlood'twenge  (of. 
above,  _p.  28),  which  even  in  the  earliest  times  could 
be  expiated  hj  a  fine  of  cattle.  The  Aryan  expres- 
sion tor  blood-revenge  itself  and  its  compensation 
by  means  of  the  mmiey  payment  is  contained  m  the 
equlvalentat  Avesto  ifeoi^sGr.  voun}:  Skr.  cAi, 
Gr.  rlnvMtK* to  punish,'  'to  avenge,*  'to  submit  to 
pay  a  fine.'  When  at  a  later  liate  the  power  of 
the  State  to  inflict  punishment  deprived  the  families 
of  the  self-help  and  the  exacting  of  the  line,  tlie 
latter  idea  was  chanced  into  the  conception  of  tlie 
penalty  imposed  by  tlie  State,  and  the  action  wliifh 
incurred  payment  of  a  fine  became  a  crime  against 
the  laws  of  the  State  (cf .  Realtexicon,  artt.  '  Ittut- 
rache,'  'Strafe,'  and  '  Verbrechen '). 

Now  such  actions  as  wen  to  be  followed  by 
blood-revenge  or  to  be  expiated  by  a  fine  «  ere  not 
in  primitive  times  regarded  as  transKTeraiuns  of 
the  decrees  of  any  snperaatural  beings  whatsoever. 
This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  from  the  fact  that,  in 
the  earliest  histwical  times,  in  the  ethics  of 
the  Homerio  poets,  those  very  orimes  which  acoord- 
iuB  to  our  ideas  are  most  heinous,  murder  and 
robbery,  wen  neither  regarded  as  defiling  man- 
kind nor  condemned  by  the  moral  cunHciouBuess  of 
the  people.  For  what  other  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  fact  that  Theodymenue  {Od.  xv.  206  ff.), 
who  had  slain  a  man  in  Argos  and  had  taken  fliebt, 
was  received  by  Telemachus  without  any  purinca- 
tion  being  regarded  aa  necessary,  as  was  uttual  at  a 
later  date ;  or  that  Ulysses  hiniitelf  {Od.  xiii.  256  S. ) 
was  not  afraid  of  the  abhorrence  of  lus  listener, 
when,  althoufth  in  an  imaginary  story,  he  repre- 
sented himaeU  as  a  man  who  treacherously  lay  in 
ambnsh  and  killed  a  fellow-countryman  in  Grote? 
Jost  as  little  did  Telemaobns  {Od.  liL  70ft)  take 
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offenoe  when  be  was  asked  on  his  arriTal  if  he  waa 
perhmpa  a  robber  who  was  roving  over  the  sea  and  at 
nasud  oi  hia  own  Ufe  biingtug  woe  on  alien  men  iti., 
farther,  in  Btaltexicon,  artt.  'Hord'  and  'Baab')- 
Thus,  It  seems  that  actions  saoh  as  those  men- 
tioned above  had  nothing  in  them  offennve  to 
the  oonscienoe  of  the  peo^e  If  they  were  carried 
out  openly  or  with  violenoe.  On  the  other  hand, 
theft  and  adultery  may  have  been  r^arded  at  an 
earlier  date  as  morally  reprehensible  merely  on  ao- 
coont  of  their  secrecy — a  view  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  Atot  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
killing  of  the  adulterer  or  the  thief,  caoght  in  the 
act,  did  not  as  a  rule  call  forth  the  blood-revenge 
of  his  family,  (.e.  to  use  the  form  of  expression  of 
a  later  date,  remained  unpunished  (ef.  Jftaffagfew, 
artt.  '  Diebstahl '  and  '  Ehel^oh '). 

Und»  the  drcnmstances  desoribed  above,  it 
may  seem  ranarkable  that  in  the  vooabmiary 
of  Vh»  mri^nal  language  there  was  nevertheless 
one  expression  for  tne  notion  of  sin  and  crime,  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  shortooming  before  gods  and 
men  seems  to  have  been  operative  from  the  be- 
giwtiiwj  •  8kr.  d^geumQx.  Atm  (dndgaaetiny^,  %.$. 
Mrtthoot  Ayw}.  fiat  we  ahaU  see  that  the 

(dnanutenew  emuaated  wiUi  this  expresnon  axe 
Teiy  peonliar.  U  ve  sxamiiie  tiie  oldMt  use  of 
tiie  Gieelc  word  (with  legard  to  that  of  ttie  Indian 
one,  we  can  nnfortonately  deduce  very  little),  we 
find  that  it  is  used  by  the  tragedians  (cf.  Beat- 
hmeott,  p.  906)  with  reference  to  four  different 
actiom,  name^,  high  treasm,  legidde,  panidde^ 
and  earaessness  with  regard  to  the  daty  of  inter- 
meut  of  a  relative.  An  dTot,  them,  whudi  is  best 
translated  by  *  abomination,'  was  committed  on  the 
one  hand  by  tiie  man  who  waa  fpiilty  of  a  hostile 
act  against  the  bibe  and  against  its  chief,  the 
Idng,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  man  who 
vioLued  the  duties  resting  upon  him  in  virtue  of 
his  ftunily  or  tribal  connexion.  Here,  too,  tiiere 
can  be  no  donbt  aa  to  who  the  deities  were  that 
were  insulted  therel^.  In  jBsohylus  {Sept«m  flofft- 
tra  Thebat,  1017}  we  are  told  of  Polynicest  tyv* 
Si  ml  9aM^  Kwr^tn*  |  fadv  wrp^^w  c6t  drifiMaf 
1 9Tpdnv/i  iwoKTiit  tf/i^oXd**  ^pn  •iXv,  he  who 
led  the  army  against  the  dty  was  in  life  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Mot  rarp^  and— as  nnburied— would  be 
the  same  in  death.  Bnt  these  0ttl  mpfot  (cf.  the 
diseusdim  <rf  the  name  in  Caland,  TotemwrvArimff, 
p.  601)  were—at  least  originally —no(  the  'heavenly 
ones'  or  the  gods  related  to  them,  therefore  not 
Zens,  Apollo,  Athene,  eta,  but  rather  the  tovU  of 
the  aneettora  honoured  as  tfjvHM,  the  heroes  of  the 
tribe  or  the  family,  to  wh<nn  on  the  mainland  of 
QxwM  even  In  lator  times  a  rich  woisUp  was 
assigned  (d.  B.  Robde,  PiycAs  >,  L  107  ff.).  We  saw 
(above,  p.  28)  that  the  foundation  pillars  of  the 
sooisl  organisation  in  jnimitive  Aryan  times  rested 
on  €aiee«tor-*oor$hipt  and  it  is  an  almost  obvious 
oonelnadon  that  the  souls  of  the  woishlpped  an- 
oesttns  ware  thought  of  aa  watdiing  with  jealous 
exaotness  orer  ttw  kecofaig  of  the  old  institntiims 
In  the  family  and  in  ue  tribe  (ol  abore.  p.  28). 
All  those  aooMis  whioh  merited  praise  rather  than 
blame,  whoi  oommitted  against  one  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  clan,  were  re^uded  when  perpetrated 
against  a  member  of  the  fiunily  as  kyoi,  whioh 
cEaUoiged  the  Tengeanm  of  the  spirita  of  the  pro* 
gmiitoTS  who  pressed  orer  the  family.  The  old 
Ilonian  emiditiona  speak  Terr  pUunly  in  this  con- 
nexion I  *  In  re^  Bomnli  et  Tatii  lc«ibus  heeo  est  t 
"  si  parentem  pner  verherit,  ast  oUe  plorasut  parens, 
pner  divis  parentum  saoer  eetod"  id  est  olaraarit. 
adidtar:  '^si  nums[so.  rerberitparentem],  sacra 
divis  parentmo  estod"  in  Servi  Tulli*  (ace.  to  Th. 
Mfmmisen  in  C  6.  Bnma,  Fontee  writ  Somani 
trntigmi;  Freibarg,  18^  8).  Thns,  then,  if  a 
BOB  Mate  Us  father  or  a  dan^iter'in-law  her  father- 


in-law,  they  are  said  to  be  doomed  to  the  dim* paren- 
tum, uie  wvrp^^ott,  the  souls  of  titb  anoestors, 
t.<.  to  deadL  How  much  more  must  this  have  been 
the  case  with  tbo  paridda,  the  'kin -murderer' 
{'pdro-  from  *pdto-=UtT.  rqif),  i.e.  the  man  who  liad 
killed  a  member  of  the  dan ;  and  Bninnenmeister 
{Da*  Tdtunoavarbrechen  im  altrHmiacAm  Becht  p. 
171)  has  undoubtedly  good  ground  for  describing  the 
deo  (or  better  stUl  the  <Avit  pairmtvim)  necari  aa 
the  l^al  consequence  of  the  painddvum.  These 
conditions  doubtless  also  gave  rise  to  ih»  Latin 
expresnon  tuppHduMt '  capital  punishment,'  really, 
however,  the '  appeasing '  {*ub-placare),  to,  divonim 
paren^m.  As  uie  spirits  of  the  ancestors  had 
power  over  the  family,  so  in  the  same  way  would 
they  also  have  controUed  the  tribe  even  in  primi- 
tive times,  and  their  wrath  would  have  been 
aroused  1^  eveiytiiing  whioh  was  directed  against 
the  laribe  and  its  leader,  the  king.  Punishment  1^ 
death,  then,  means  of  stoning,  the  only  punish- 
ment of  primitive  times  (cf.  alrave,  p.  42),  whidi 
was  deoieed  and  immediatdy  executed  by  the 
popular  aasemUy,  whidi  represented  the  taibe,  can 
iwBt  be  conceived  of  as  a  *up^ieiuint «.«.  aa  aet  <rf 
expiation  of  the  spirits  who  rule  over  the  tribe  (of. 
Beallexicon,  artt.  'Opfer,'  'Yerhreoban,'  'Strafe,' 
and '  Volksversammlung '). 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  oldest  conUna* 
tion  of  law,  oostom,  and  religion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  v>or*hip  <if  the  dead,  who  from  the  remotest 
antiqui^  were  looked  nwm  as  the  guardians  of  the 
<nder  prevailing  in  the  ismily  and  the  tribe  (Skr. 
<oadM'piopiM7.'*oustoma)70onditicm*BGr.l99^ 
'  habit,' ^ custom,'  'nsage,'  ^ot,  'use  and  wont,' 
'habitual  stopping -plaos,'  and  (perliaps)  Goth, 
sti^,  O.H.O.«it«, 'eustom*).  The 'heavenly  ones' 
have  originally  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
ocmeeption ;  they  are  entirely  beyond  the  realm  of 
good  or  ill  (<  jensdts  von  Outnnd  Bilee').  For  if 
what  is  stated  in  detail  above  is  OMiect,  that  Uie 
deities  designated  by  the  eqttivalents  Skr.  devd, 
Lat.  €teu*,  etc. ,  were  nothing  eue  tiiaa '  spedal  gods' 
of  the  sky  and  the  natural  phenomena  oonnected 
wiUi  it,  who  exerted  an  influence  only  witiiin  the 
sphwes  to  which  they  owed  their  conceptual  origin, 
it  ia  obvious  that  mankind  conld  have  reoourse  to 
them  oidy  in  mattera  which  lay  within  these  special 
spltorea.  In  this  way  a  man  may  have  sacrificed  to 
the  thunder  that  it  might  spare  his  own  head  and 
strike  the  head  ftf  the  enemy,  or  he  may  have 
vnjed  to  the  fire  to  light  up  and  to  scare  away 
the  night-monsters  and  destroy  the  fidds  of  the 
enemy,  but  nothing  more.  It  u  no  aoddent  that, 
eventn  the  hymns  of  tiie  Bigveda,  the  gods  are 
muoh  more  freonentfy  n^nsented  as  strong,  large, 
and  powerful  than  as  endowed  with  any  mcwal 
onalities  (of.  Oldenberg,  Die  Rdigion  de*  Veda,  p. 
284).  But  the  more  the  *  heavenlv  ones '  and  the  gods 
cmmeeted  with  them  devdoped  mto  distinctive  and 
many-dded  p«rtonali^e*.  the  more  were  tiiey  also 
invested  witn  a  monU  life,  seeing  that,  «i  the  <me 
hand,  with  the  evolution  of  the  fsmilv  ajkt  tiie  tribe 
into  the  dty  and  the  State,  they  took  over  the  xMe 
of  guardian  from  the  souls  of  the  ancestmh  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  appeared  aa  the  bearers  and  [oo- 
tectors  of  new  moral  ideas,  which  were  gradually 
coming  to  the  front  in  human  sodety.  Thus  the 
past  belongs  to  Uie  spirits  of  the  ancestors,  and  Uie 
Aiture  to  we  '  heavenly  ones.'  It  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  seek  to  apprehend  this  important  process  of 
evolution  in  the  history  of  two  mtHral  dutus  whieh 
received  comparativdy  late  reocupition— Uw  duty 
of  truth  and  the  duty  of  hoeintality. 

n)  TVnO.— Hm  Amu  nuM  for  thb  idM  te  oontidtMd  In  ttw 
two  origliisUrooDiwotod  •qulnlvnta,  Skr.  Mifwf  •■  Ootta.  tttttSU, 
mi  IM.  verm  -  O.  H.  O.  tnlr.  Old  It.  fir,  both  roota  rigmlMng 
tbo  'MtasUj«xiiUiig'<«(Uy(l:  fdw,  'oxMIdk,'  IM.  vena  tram 
•pM4<m:  Oott.  Haon,  *lo        'to  ^^wMtb  mttw 

Out  parpasi  ot  ■tnivttMnbv  Ws  ••eMIr  wcMliw';  M>d 
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aw  port  j4v«d.  tp  tb  4Mb  ;  jwc 

Hk  ihw^lbiM,  Ikw  vnnk  bj  mmm  of  >l'.  .>i>th. 
I  «f  tba  oath  to  priaJtiro  tiniu  i>  pbucad 

at  doaht  hy  tha  Mrlea  of  wonta ;  Bkr.  ant, 
"f 'iiwiiLlhl  ~i  (A  Anfrv^k/^n.  VMPwwh,xLl(»v^ 

AtBte  anfKMt^  nmr/ ■»!  Iriris  MA  -  Ooth.«i>>. 
tBifliHit(iuA<N|AiTWaoU(eL;iMfl^a<Wii.ut.  'Eia^ 
*  MfW,  wtaUi  K  Du  dadand  aculntt  McnMlt 
14  an  ■<  Mat  nwioK  <«bH  Ucr.  MpdUd,  '  Gam-.'  '  t,-  b'. 
Oh  ahr.  Mfl  Uk  'to  oana  op— B'-  'to  infur.'  litioi. 
aAviMsV  la  aMMiliM.  a  mu  taoshad  hlraaaU  i^r  kihip  i  r  liar 
*|wtOMi  Ik,  kmrT^nrew.'sUt  («a«.  -T  (ouch.  >:i 

■hiaet  tiBifcad'wM  brine  dwlnKTUim  or  bt  np:»-^i  t 
•tracfi  -  if  ka  Mran  klae^.    In  cuntnat  to  U.i*.  lin- ctiM' 
Um  Oi    ■»  ia4  BcBWH  RiAQireat,  rvea  in  t1)«  'il<l^i  • 
liuiM,^  -  .'irvdnvtadCfaUKtCT  :  (or  Mnopr  boCtj  IIkm  p.  ,-| 
iMTii^^  '.<-L[  ot  ocfTDubt  a  tew  frurvi^a^  i,i  UtK  <ii'lr^  >i«i«  of 
aflaita  V.f  t."-^.  aod  in  pwlicoJu  Z«u»'Ju[>pil«r,  w«rt  inv-nkcd 
Milll  '  t-e priwni ae  Bitne«*»'* -^r IjFip L-TirM  pr-.'fi'".!ii'«d. 

aMl  to      ■-  iti  Itii-  taw  rf  ;  -■  r.'T'      Tins  vi-:  iin;  ;■■  :i.-hi 

feSB  t  ■  ■  ■  ■-  ?  (Tii^.-  ti>  tJ-  ':  'IV;-:  '  r.  _;.'.|]  ;  (1-1'-  '  1, 1  rjy 
«MB'— pHtaOBwlT  Zm,  Um  nd  mm  bnirtat,  aU-acwv  akr  of 
da^^^w*  baooBa  tha  bawanaod  tba  tnaidiaM  ol  tha  ooMp* 

00  JaipfteMy.— Tha  priaaWra  AiyaM,  Bka  all  otbai  i)iUdli»a 
iaac%  icnidsd  tba  atnoMT  aa  »  wHboat  rMU,  who  ooold 
tal^adoriobbcdwithtapoidtar.  In amraot^ InMioaciUla 
iiMliailh  Itiai  to  tfata  Idaa,  wUcta  to  Ito  W  laaaUoatloDa  waa 
laidT  nocndabad  oab  br  tba  DOW  oeaoaptkn  «l  lifa  broogfat  IB 
S^i  WfaiittT.  tliara  atamk  tba  flOMm  of  tawtttM^.  wUeb 
mo  ba  proTMl  to  ban  uiatad  aniftai  all  ttw  Ar7%Q  paopli^ 
kmTTiK  Trulvua,  Slav*.  u>d  LiUiuuiiuu,  ■>  eaTlf  aJi  UH 
■^{iBEiDK  iif  hit'tonicaJ  trMldoa  (cl.  Rao^lKnom,  art.  'Aaak 
ftanriat^aft^;  vtA  the  proauit  writer,  in  (ippMltkir  to  hit 
fpiitom  nitf^an,  thinks  it.  BMj  tji-  r^fkrlerl  u  iMliji^irinir  to  Uit 
prtlAiTa  AlTUa,  I  [OW  ia  it  pi>^bl«  to  n^nl  a.  itrvm  u  u 
dathv.  «ad  JM  at  Mir  taJb*  Ucnt  tiiii:  n  ^-^'-t'ln^  ri^.':\.-H(ia 
al  ooa'a  cwattraddet  In  aoamT  lo  Una  -<|iJ^-<i'.'ri.  ii.  \.  thi'niiu-, 
ia  an  aMjr.  *Dla  tetfrrandachaft  ALUrtiim-  tUf.f-'^M 
fa iiilw  ftiia,  UtSft-ifT, ToL  UL  April-Juae,  ajid  Uii;  pcci^nl 

vrilar  la  IdalDW^  ^vwtf'l'^'Khi'aAiU  ufuj  ITarfTUtun^,!.,  Jwna, 
UH,  {>.  b>T«  (UDtLlUTLeiji^,  wi  tsd«r«nd«nUy  a'  »mJi 
OLer,  pointed  to  Um  mdiaimt  jKlti,  WbUdSr  li  at«f7W b«n 
bMep«nbl;  contuor-xl  «riti>  tba  oastOni  of  boapilalilV,  and 
et[n«ed  the  tLtw  that  ia  It  fa  to  be  louod  Um  oHila  of  boaal- 
taatri  wtth-mt  Tbicfa,  in  thoc  priai^tln  oondltiona,  niriiisnTad 
laWrtJourat  wciJd  ba**  t*tn  UnpwaiW*-  This  r.pjiii,.T]  it  evu-ry. 
vhare  oooArmed  br  Um  bicta  cit  dhnolofv,  w  lii-  li  -li'iw  ttuit 
ui>cn(  inanf  utv^rlllied  paoplea  trailc  !■  noUiinx         [)ian  m 

tr^ar  lo  ip£t*  fiT  Um  Uooduiir^-T  hatr^  of  vtr^njrirv-  'Um 
An|ud>Nafaa,  la  tba  mounUiicaa  re^uai  Cit  A.4a.ti^,  nr-dl'^'lad 
into  trnarrrma  oonaiuiiitiea,  wbalivv  in  (Mri^Unt  reiitl,  ttiB^ 
an  vaklMia  baad-bDnt«ra.    8tit,  iwcie  E.hf  [Ii<'  AiiKiiJol 

ndcr  o4  wrr  HU^r^  wl:kat*Mi  rr  Hnrln  in  ^irn  inthir  ut  ifjul  <mu 
tvMtH  wbtfa  ba  R^l'''*'  r"<><1  asi'l  chtllcr,  and  1*  isi  aariilv  fron 
■Dddea  mcrJiert'Uj  •l^-iirt'  tl<J-l;«J,  t''^;i«r^Ild«<,  L  MOd.l. 
Q.  KLsmiiL  (fu'tw^AiJo^cAlt ,  W-  310/  i^a^  rcporia  u  fullo-wn  o( 
tba  BenUi  aaa  Uaoderi :  '  .4^  aait  abova ,  beddot  itit  Mlut^ 
tiOD  a  >■  alao  HanitUI  to  the  Ki|[n  famplEAllty, 

ItJa  jfift  il  rftinlad.  wfa^n  it  l*  r*««iT«i,  as  brlnii,  in  a  hind 
**v,  a  OTEtimiBtliCn  UkI  k  rofiCfjuitr  O  .jf  Itip  ^^.Iuiai i. , r.  I| 
ecmisM  of  FrulLa.  ma-U.  bi«3  Hir-ti'Lii!  iiitj':i'»,  anfl  T  jtiii'  ^  ■  •"art 
f '  -  fjfT^fif^ifc^^  of  lutafcouna  oc      iMmia  of  lArtar  tvn J 

taadck'  Omflar  ooadlttoaa  maf  ibo  ba  aaaamad  tor  prinWva 
Aijaa  IliiiM.  tai  wUata  tba  iiiafBi  ol  a  ptfmlttTa  Inda  Iv 
banv  oan  bo  atTBoloilaallr  dMDOnatntad  (£  JboBK^MM,  aii 
■TtaniM-1 :  and  to  tba  awiaa  of  worda,  Ut  hetUt,  Ootb.  yoM, 
Old  itoT.  M&lbto  twofold  eoBOHittoa  of  aoMVud  (Mat  Uaa 
daarij  taJora  na(af.  Wtotandta.     ««.  p.  OB).  But,  to  ordar 

tnliinwii  a  'jiiit/ttiritriTir  t*-fT — -"r  ' — ""^ 

a  aaatva  laallr  gnop^  Ha  tSvabj  baooBM*  hlmailf  a  ralatfra, 
aa  la  awwaad,  a.g..^  tba  litt.  wrtgriaa. '  gnaat.'  from  •ntttj— 
«flr.frw  from  'aaatd,  'rrtatira';  tba  taUtarof  tba  famDr.oB 
tba  otbar  iMad,  Into  wfakfa  ba  antara,  booooM  tba  AoapM,  <,«. 
•ioilMi  ■tod  and  ptotaotor  of  tba  atraafar '  and  tharaby  at 
tba  MM  Una  takaa  orar  tba  rawoMf  bllftr  lor  tlM  puamia] 
■Mr  of  Uia  atfiMr.  TUa  r^rtlon  ia  atul  dmAj  daaoribad 
tote  A^o-aum  lafWatton  (oi.  Boader.  'Oia  IkralUa  bal 
^■AiHUmnvanff.  PJUIof.  It.  81,  Dotal);  anl 


tb«  fi  wlwt  ia  maant  wban  lUorldna,  Strattg.  xL  fi, 
at  Oa  aiaTC!  alvt  U  Tate  <»tff>a<yrf>»n  afntt  f^iM, 
jrifjiiifj        ««f«*t  ItaaJjaaw  Ja  fAm  tU  t4*w,  a* 
Mama,  At  fSya  ti'  IfiAatar  «a0  imtix«r>'>«»  *^ 

oK  Tiag«ai  *V  Tag  jtw^  IM^,  U.  ba  toaEblmaaU 
baioadtotakablood-raTanga,  JnitaBif  ba  wara  a  ralatira.  Thna 
ftm  'niwr.'  lijnuam  of  tba  protaotkm  of  k  taadbr  and  tba  M 
wbMi  gwd  It,  la  raodaiad  Inrlolabla.  ifow,  ttia  nora 
Iba  totanoma  batwaao  trfbaa  la  artapdad.  and  tba  mora  tba7 
an  knatotookoptoZana,  tbafraat  totbar  fl<  gods  and  bmd, 
tko  aot*  doaa  bo  atoo  taka  orar  tba  ta*  ol  ptotaotiag  tba 
Mnngvwfao  la  alraadr,  to  a  oart^  ntwe,  wnd,  aitd  ao  Ztftt 
#£wtokw  bto  rfaa.        tUi  to  ft  oonvHitlvrij  tote  pnoaa  la 


a<  Bttribntaa  rafaRiiv  t»  th*  phTrinl  or  iMtanl  powin  ol  tba 

god  (el  abora^  p.  U). 

Not  only  did  the  'heavenly  ones*  become  the 
snanlibBB  of  moiml  ordin&noM  which  were  preeent 
in  hamaji  aooiety  from  the  earliest  tiiaee  or  had 
amen  at  a  later  date,  bat  there  were  evolred 
from  their  enlt  moral  ideaa  previooaly  unknown. 
Thib  aide  of  the  relation  between  the  gods  and 
morality  ean  be  illiutrated  from  the  birtoiy  of  the 
idea  of  ohaatity. 

Ifaat  tbara  waa  asrtblM  a<  tba  iMton  of  tUa  idaa  to  priiniU  va 
Afjao  hniaa  moat,  In  naw  of  aaoartalnad  facta,  ba  ragardad 
»■  waQ-nlgb  ImpoariU*.  UnUmttad  aaxoal  InUraouiaa  with 
ooaouUnaa  aad  alavaa  tiatJia  hia  wlfa  waa  allowad  to  the  bna- 
baod.  "Hm  wit*  waa,  it  la  tma,  boood  to  ooojogal  (altbfulneaa 
on  nato  ol  daatb ;  bnttiMdrcniDataooathattbabaabaad,  locaaa 
of  bla  owB  aaxoal  impotenoe,  ooold  band  bat  orar  to  a  '  balpar 
In  ganaiUka'  or  ooddptooa  bar  atthadiapoaalofaa  bonoarad 
foaat,  Aowa  tbat  kaa  valaa  waa  laid  on  bar  aexoal  dtaatiqr  tbaa 
on  tha  nnUi^tad  poaacaakci  of  bw,  whlob  ooold  oocationallj  ba 
Burrandared.  Aa  tor  aa  tba  ootMUttoo  b^on  marriap  waa  ooo- 
oamad. It  la  to  ba  faarad  that  Uarodotna  with  UadMOrtpttoa 
of  tba  Tbtaefana:  tA«  U  wmpthmvi  a«  ♦■Uwaaws  WC  ttn 
atn  avral  ^MUarrat  U^te  fUMa«a(  (t.  S)  ooBte  MkMT  tba 
true  ataU  ot  aOalra  to  aattquHr  Uhw  TUttoa  wttb  Ui  mU' 
fcnownflorUoattOB  of  aaolmt  Tantooto  dtaatttr  (of.  JUsUaafeen, 
artt '  Bwbraob,' '  Kaoaobbalt,' '  SaogniwriMllar,'  ■  OaatfTauad- 
Bd>aft>  IB  addmoa,  what  a  maaa  oflndaoant 


ouatofiia,  or 

1  to  na  todaG«Dt,  ara  to  ba  toond  to  prindttva 
]    In  Boma  a  god  Jfuttimit  3W«Mit  (at  above,  p^  M 


wtatobattoaataaenit 


waa  wonUppad)  wfadaa  Dama  waa  darlTOd  tnm  tba  mala  and 
taoato  aazoal  omaa  (mmtto  and  Mtaai  Tba  aowb  mntod 
bride  waa  placad  on  bla/aaaimNN.  Iha  aBotol  waa  oaUad  mm*. 
«aWfMWftrimiTw«p>  Tha  UtbnantoB  roatbaMwifload  toagod 
piUwrWi  uuu  fuu,  •ootra-)iAnibirtoeaghitbabiktoto 
thabrldHiMn.  Baa  tha'«teMa'1MSeMtoo.Moaidliiclo 
tba  ra^el  MJ^g^^  J'^^^lpP^  S^^ 

I  #nWt  ndar  tno  inwoi  of  aa  tauMoaa 


laiUTili        rid  WHm  mdar  tba  ijmM 

^'S'to^uurtml  to  Uito  uwllnulwa  Md  Mallr  anpteriaad 
Idea  il  ias,  wi  oukIh  tba  tamlaobtr  of  tba  ooDaaaOao 
*dMto'  HwMfe  Anaa  toMaaMa,  vb.  Or. 
«Mi  •to^,'iCi|UH<I  bWl  utt  «iiiM(«''  MAMa, '  the  «Mrad 
iSSm  MM  oC  »  d^,  dwhw  wUoh  mob  raatraliit  waa 
MllitHd,'  UMWiiiiiirt.  'bodU*  puritar  lAlafa  to  demanded  tar 
tiflitoii  eaiMOClaa.  iba  raattunt  mm  NOMaJ  aBto7maoto*)L 
OoO.  MOni  ( '•vwX  0.  H.  a  oMaftf,  aiiaW  (nm- 
Iwpa  teMm  ^to  fearTwaladMaraMHIfeittttbeaMep&ao 
toa]|proUbLiitjbaittif«««ln«HradMa.  bAewanHpal 

■M  Utlm  at  ilillnili  pwlndi.  to  nnlar  in  Amr  naar  In  thi  |nito 
*to  pulS,'toabalato  iNm  oobaMtattea*  — d  m»  plaaauHi 
«l  tba  MBMa  Aa  letofirtiM  paaphlek  to  tUa  oaoDaztoa  to 


rbbito,i>b  tofWMli  MMtekUa  tm  AUtrhim.  L.  Wa 
biiig.UOI.  »la,bow«TCr,aotadkel7tbattiMirtiDtatMflbtog 
on  iwgtotH  pmlij.  ol  wbtofa  itnal  parity  lorma  onlr  a,  ringto 
braoA,  to  DOt  sadva  to  Airw  mU  (ct  JtoaOMfaaa,  art. 
*  MnbA  OBd  UtM«faifa«lfe  > 

The  eonnexkm  of  tiie  'heaTenlj  ones'  with  law 
■ad  monli^,  thu  htitBj  desonbed,  waa,  as  wo 
•aw  aboveu  eouddetablT  pnnnoted  the  {nieeti 
and  prieetlT  bodies  that  were  always  ooming  mon 
olearly  to  the  front  among  the  indiTidnal  peoples. 
For  they  beliered  that  in  repreeenting  all  the  mlee 
4rf  law  and  morally  prevalent  on  earth  as  the  ont- 
oome  of  hearenly  ordinances,  and  themeelTes  aa 
the  appdnted  interpreters  of  the  same,  th^  were 
most  effeotively  serving  the  tntarests  «  the 
'heaTonly  ones,  of  manlcmd,  and  of  themMlves. 

If  in  tois  way  we  are  correct  in  our  contenUon 
that  in  prbnitiVe  Aryan  times  the  bond  of  con- 
nexion between  the  'heavenly  ones'  and  the 
mondit^  of  mankind  was  very  weak,  we  must  not 
omit,  at  Uie  oloee  of  onr  disciusion  of  this  topic,  to 
call  attention  to  the  theory  recently  propounded 


holcls  that,  like  other  primitive  peoples,  the 
primitive  Aryans  not  only  oheriabed  animism 
and  ancestor-worship,  but  already  poasessed  the 
belief  in  one  sapreme  benign  being.  This 
•  Tbit  doaa  aot  exctada  tba  poa^lfer  owtato  nilaa  of 
OMitlBttioa,  aa,  a.0.,  the  damaag  ooonirug  aniOBC  tba  Indiana 
*  ~         '  'Ima  artar  marriage, 


«Dd  Tantoiia  to 


ooBttnanc*  aoma  tfma 


taiul  as  thair  object  the  tamtag  aalde  of  magio  Inftnenoaa,  anob 
as  tta«  antnaoa  ot  aril  qjfrito  Into  tba  body  ol  tba  woman  at  the 
ooaeummaUoB  of  tba  Bimttoto  (d.  Okknbng,  Dia  tUUgtam  da* 
Fads,  p.  ni,  SBd  L.  ^BohiUto,  M  aSlmlUbrtMi  4m 
&toa.sto.,  Berlin,  USB,  |K  IM). 
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being  oama  In  the  ooane  of  pre-Mstorio  times 
to  be  oombined  with  the  primitive  god  of  the 
sky,  Dyauu,  ZeiJt,  etc.  (cf.  above,  p.  33).  We  ahall 
wait  with  intereab  to  see  what  grounds  L.  t. 
Sehrtfder  is  able  to  bring  forwud  in  sapport  at 
diia  oonteatioQ,  which,  to  na  at  least,  seems  very 
daring. 

m.  FATM.—'iSion  even  than  bv  questionB  con- 
cerning the  ori^  and  relation  or  life  and  death, 
or  by  reflexion  on  the  nature  and  descent  of  the 
heavenly  gods,  has  the  mind  of  man  from  remotest 
antiqnify  been  ezendaed  tiie  gloonry  power 
whien  raysterionaly  snrronncu  him  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  and  which  we  call  'fate.'  The  sonia 
of  anoestors  or  the  spirits  that  reveal  tfaemselvea 
in  the  powers  of  nature  can  be  reconciled  and  made 
flwvioeahle  to  man.  Bat  inaooesedble  and  incom- 
prehenaible  seems  to  be  that  unknown  power 
which  appears  ever  to  lavish  its  smiles  on  one 
and  to  Dear  an  everlasting  grad|^  against  an- 
otiier,  and  which  withoat  distmction  overwhelms 
with  weal  or  woe  *  now  the  cnrly-headed  boy  in  the 
innocence  of  youth,  now  the  grey-haired  smner  in 
the  guilt  of  old  age.'  Only  rarely,  and  at  certain 
lata  stages  of  its  development,  do  we  find  in  pagan- 
ism the  thoQght  in  which  the  Christian  finds  peace 
of  Bool— the  thought,  namely,  that  in  reality  God 
and  fate  are  one  and  the  same.  Before  that,  how- 
ever, mankind  had  proposed  other  solutions  of  the 
dark  problem.  What  are  these  *  Again  the  Chris- 
tian, in  his  oonfidence  Id  tlie  unity  of  God  and  fate, 
and  in  ^e  oertainty  that  all  that  befalls  him,  as 
being  sent  from  Goal  must  be  for  his  best  here  and 
haraafter,  declines  the  attempt  to  probe  the  nn- 
aeuohahle  will  of  God  1^  homan  means.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  mns  through  the  whole  of 
heathenism  an  irrepressible  longing,  appearing  in 
a  more  intense  degree  the  further  back  we  go 
in  point  of  time,  to  penetrate  with  inquisitive  and 
premature  vision  into  the  dark  land  of  the  future, 
to  tear  the  covering  from  the  veiled  pictoia.  In 
what  wMi  waa  tiiia  attempted! 

Thus  then  are  ttao  questions  which  we  have  here 
to  eonidder  in  ref orenoe  to  primitive  Aiyan  times : 
'What  idea  did  they  entertain  of  ia,teV  and  'How 
did  tbay  seek  to  divme  the  future?* 

I.  The  conception  of  fate. — In  this  discussion 
we  shall  start  from  a  ftunooa  passage  in  tiie  Jliad 
(zziL  fi06£).  Achillea  haa  panned  Haotor  three 
timaa  tonnd  the  walls  of  Tn^ : 

dXX'  Srt  Si)  t6  r^rafrrof  M  xpowitut  d^/xorro, 
icol  rirv  Sij  x/M^wm  wari)p  Mrove  TdXayra, 
4w  f  M$u  t6o  c9^t  nu^Xrr'ot  tfordroio, 

IKkm  8i  fidffffa  \afiim'  ^iw€  JfEitropM  aftrt/toy  lifuip. 
The  ezimaaions  that  are  of  interest  to  as  here 
an,  flrn  of  all.  the  which  an  laid  by  Zens  on 
the  balance  of  fate,  and,  seoondly,  the  oZtra  involved 
in  the  tUnfum  HfMp.  A  synonym  of  a£m  is  /lotfia, 
which  is  not  mentioned  here,  liat  which  is  identioal 
with  it*  representing  the  power  that  moves  the 
balance  of  nte.  Aa  &r  as  the  word  trip  is  oon- 
eemed,  we  have  seen  its  exact  meaning  at  an 
earlier  staffe  {of.  above,  pp.  16,  27),  where  we  were 
speaking  «  the  driving  away  of  the  spirits  deeig- 
nated  aa  x^oet  on  the  oeoadon  of  the  Anthestena 
festival  in  Athens.  ki^j>  is,  aooordinjriy,  the  soul,  or 
better,  a  soul  of  man,  for  Tylor  (L  427  f. )  has  shown 
na  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  several  sonli  in 
the  hnmaa  body  is  widely  pnvalent.  The  sonl 
dwMgnated  hr  the  term  is  speciaUy  regarded  as 
the  MBzer  m  the  fate  of  deaui  to  men*  whether 
that  death  he  peae^ol  or  fnnght  with  violence 
(d  II.  ix.  411).  Every  man  is  invented  at  lurth 
with  Booh  a  in  consequence  of  which  there  an 
fuplat  K^fn  {H.  ziL  328  f . ).  But  every  people  as  well, 
in  so  fir  aa  it  i«  thoaght  of  aa  an  individual,  e.g. 
the  Trojana  or  the  Aonaeans  {11.  viii.  OOfL),  pos- 


sesses audi  a  K^p ;  and  the  word  is  finally  used,  and 
that,  too,  very  frequently,  as  a  personification  of 
the  goddess  of  death,  K^p,  the  daughter  of  the 
night,  whose  laethren  are  Md^,  6drarot,  Ti-m, 
and  the  ^OXo*-  'Optlpuv,  'the  people  of  dnams* 
(cf.  Hesiod,  Theog.  211  ff.).  A  seriea  of  ideas 
from  the  north  of  Europe  comes  more  or  less  near 
to  this  Old  Greek  conception  of  mj/i.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Old  Korse  figures  of  jylgja  must  be 
mentioned.  Their  identity  with  the  human  sonl 
follows  at  once  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
expression  is  interchangeable  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Old  None  hvgr,  'soul'  (cf.  p.  16,  and 
also  W.  Henzen,  uher  me  Trauma  in  der  alt- 
nordifchen  Sagalitteraiur,  Leipzig,  1890,  p.  36). 
They  are  called  'foUowers,'  oecanse  the  sonl, 
like  the  ^vxh  tn  Greece,  follows  the  man  as  hii 
second  'self,'  his  tthioKov.  They  often  appear  to 
the  dreamer  as  animals  (birds,  horses,  fishes, 
wcdves,  lions,  white  bears,  boais,  hares,  oxen, 
goats) ;  and  if  they  appear,  they  announce  certain 
ruin.  Aa  there  waa  a  ichp  of  the  Trojans  and  the 
Achseans,  so  among  the  old  Norsemen  then  waa  a 
kyn-  or  tBttarfylgja,  i.e.  a  fylgja  of  the  tribe;  and, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  ir^^t  (cf.  //.  ix.  411),  a  man 
could  have  several  fylgja.  On  the  other  haiid,  the 
latter  word  has  a  wider  signification  in  so  far  as  it 
deugnates  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  man  generally. 
The  latter  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Norse 
hamingja,  'the  many -formed*  (Old  Nor.  Aomr, 
'formV,  in  like  manner  a  designation  of  the 
human  soul  taken  from  its  capadty  of  trans- 
forming itself,  for  the  Juxmingja  appear  frequently 
as  animals  or  as  women.  Espe^nalfy  oharacteristio 
is  their  hereditary  transmission  m  the  femily, 
passing  over  from  nither  to  sMi,  and  so  on.  They 
appear  first  as  g^t  women,  ofifapiing  of  the  Noms, 
who  are  the  hammgia  of  the  world  (cf.  Vigfusson, 
Icelandic-Eng.  Dictionary,  Oxf.,  1874-76,  p.  236). 
Finally,  we  may  mention  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  Bouthem  Slavonic  t^kdogonyot  who  are  oaa- 
ceived  of  partfy  aa  ai^ta  m  the  honae  andjpartiy  aa 
guardian  spirits  dwelling  in  eacdi  num.  Probablr 
their  name  (Slovenian  vjetroffonja)  is  conn  ec tea 
with  Old  Slav,  vitrit, '  wind,'  in  which  case  the  wind- 
like  natun  of  the  soul  would  be  indicated  (cf. 
F.  Q.  Krauss,  Sreda,  Olvck  vnd  Sekiekaal  im  Votkg' 
glauben  tUr  Sudalavm,  Vienna,  1886,  p.  I9tt.). 

We  have  thus  made  aoquaintanoe  with  a  series 
of  sonla  of  fiite  and  aoola  &  fortune  a  knowledge 
of  which  will  aesiBt  na  in  the  following  oonaider- 
ation  of  atva  and  fuSpa, 

Both  of  these  words  au?ufy  not  only  etymolos^- 
caUy  [atffa  from  'aiqia :  Lat.  (Bouutt  fu*pa ;  fU^f 
uelpofuuj  itfiapriu),  bat  also  in  actual  usaf^,  nothing 
more  in  the  first  instance  than  *  share '  witiiont  any 
reference  to  fate,  and  then  the  share  asidgned  by 
fata  to  every  inmvidual  man  at  his  birtii  {8t«  pat 
Tin  ^mp\  (R-  XX.  128 ;  Od.  viL  198).  Thus  they 
correspond  exactly  to  the  Slavonic  expressions, 
Ross,  iota,  'part,'  Mot," fate,' *«ajrt«,  'fortune.* 
fiM^o*^,  'misfortnne'  (*dm>^:  6r.  vy^tvy  Lat. 
»(Ando,  ht  'the  part  split  ofl^'  'the  share'),  and 
dolia,  'part,*  'pOTtion,'  nedolia,  *miBf<ntime'  (Old 
Slav.  dSa,  dOd, '  part,*  Gothu  daita). 

This '  sluure*  is,  according  to  the  popular  Slavonie 
idea,  innate,  and  it  is  natural  to  make  the  mother 
responsihle  for  it  if  one  is  diasatiafied  with  hia 
*  share '  (cf .  A.  N.  Veselovstij, '  Fate  in  the  popnhff 
thought  of  the  Slave,'  in  Tratu,  cf  the  Imperial 
Aeadenvyof  Seienee  m  j^.  PeUrtbwrg  3aaa.X  xlvL 
173  £).  'niero  is  thus  a  slji^t  distinction  between 
(otnt)  and  dciia  (&uM),  in  that  the  former  is 
received  ai  Urth,  the  httter  hy  birth.  The  latter 
idea,  however,  ie  proved  to  be  the  more  ancient 
from  the  drciinutance  that  am(nig  many  Aryan 
peoples,  in  connexion  with  the  assignation  of  rate 
to  uie  separate  individuals,  then  are  deitiea  who 
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■ndedgiiatodM*Biathcn*«r*flfaild-lMU«n.'  On 
aKTonisMnlUiiaUtmeof  theOldBlar.  roSdame^ 
{nditit  raidati  *pu«n,*  roidm^  'gmanitio/ 
reMnuea,  'naixwitaM,'  'obitetirix.  'matrix,"  mater,' 
*geiierafcio'),  deitiM  to  whom,  just  t»  the  Fenm 
aad  the  Bodfl,  tlw  ponoaiioattaw  «f  the  olan, 
Mnifidal  oflmasi  of  hwd,  Amm,  ud  hmer 
wen  oAnd.  At  the  pnaent  day  tmoag  the  Bol- 
garians  of  the  Rhodope  moontauka  the  woman  in 
child-bed  M  called  rrtrfmiwi,  bat  among  the 
8k>v«niam  aad  the  HorratiaiM  the  womm  oi  fate 
an  ealled  roe^tnie*  or  rmmie$  {at  Kraaas,  op.  at. 
p.  list).  Among  the  CMn,  the  BiWuai,  the 
gedde— e  <tf  teanil,  m  to  be  mnotiooed  in  Oia 
ea— BrioB.  TImt  oeevr  In  tetiaato  aDianoe  with 
the  Xflbat  («L  Mler»  GtMUmW  Mytholoaig*,  I 
11%  Amoog  the  Ramam,  we  mnat  note  the 
F&rem,  wboee  name  (P«r«s:  fMnOj  of.  rimilar 
ftmnaticas  in  Bmgmann,  grmfrMt',  iL  Lp.  476  f.) 
•tampa  them  aa  *  diild-beaien'  (so  also  Wiaiowa, 
SU).  Wonld  it  not  be  pcMeible  abo  to  find  in 
tfaM  way  a  bettar  wtfjanation  of  the  puzling 
CeltA*Tentonie  enlt  ot  the  'mothen'  (matrona, 
wiatrt*,  Mofro)  than  haa  as  yet  been  iowoeted? 
Una  tlie  notiien  originally  nring  fmth  hia  &te 
toman,  or, haTingbecMne goddeeeM of  fatoOTeren 
fate  itaelf  (Old  SUt.  nriSmMo,*  *  H/iapiUw^,'  of. 
ako  Anim  f.  alam,  PhU,  xiv.  1S7 IL ),  they  *  impart ' 
it  to  him  at  birth,  far  which  reaaon  thef  are  not 
infreQiieBtlT  called 'imparten,*  Snoh  dengnationa 
are  the  Bulgarian  wriwfay  (from  Or.  iptfau*),  the 
North  Boanan  wOHiHey  (from  udmaH,  *to  im- 
part'), wtueb — an  important  bot  for  the  sabaeqnent 
eoBridention— have  derelf^ied  into  aistefal  spirita 
of  uiriitmare,  who  torment  wwdob  in  labour,  drag 
the  ohildreD  prematorelr  oat  of  the  womb,  oanae 
eonvnlnonit  et&  The  Or.  Btyi^wt  (fnnn  rO^aoet 
'impart*)  mm  alao,  in  all  ivobabilit^,  a  nmuar 
origin»althaagh  ai  an  early  date  they,  along  with 
the  Eiinjei,  came  to  be  Known  aa  arenging  and 
pnnishing  goddeawa  of  fate.  What  these  women 
erf  fate  allotted  to  the  newborn  ehild  in  the  deoiaire 
hour  ia  dengnated  not  <mly  as  the  'Bhare'  (cf. 
aboTi^  p.  02£  bat  alao  in  three  other  wayat  (1) 
■a  that  whioh  ia  'ipoken'  \ij  them  (Lat.  fAtwmi 
ihvn /Art],  Bom.  ete.  rokAi  O.  Slav,  rsjfcq,  *I 
My*);  (S)  M  that  which  ia  'apnn'  by  themjOld 
Nor.  wjir,  A,  8.  wvrd,  O.  H.  G.  wwi ;  ef.  O.  H.  G. 
wiH,imrtil,  '■puuUe');fOT  next  to  bearine  children 
it  is  fitting  tea  the  Aryan  woman  and  the  women 
of  Ute  (a.  Or.  icXw^ct)  to  engage  in  qiinning 
(ef.  on  this  Veaelovakij,  op.  cU.  p.  210;  other- 
wise B.  Mneh,  MitteUwtgen  dtr  anthrvp.  OtteU- 
tekqft  M»  Wimy  xxxviii.  p.  16) ;  and  (3)  as  that 
whioh  is  'decreed'  \ij  them  (Old  Nor.  frlog, 
A.  S.  ortmg»  a  H.  G.  wrtag,  Bosa.  tmUba, '  jndg. 
ment'). 

We  hare  ap  to  tUs  point  beoonm  aoqaainted 
with  the  women  of  fate  as  'mothers'  and  as  'im* 
partm*  This,  bowerer*  does  not  by  any  means 
jghawt  the  awnnooalr  rich  terminology  belong- 
ing to  tbsm  in  the  Aryan  langnagea.  In  the 
Seaodinanan  Ncoth  they  are  a  Iso  ealled 
■addteer.  The  rtymology  of  the  former  expression 
has  not  yet  been  explained.  The  latter,  bowerer 
(eL  Ootib.  JUit-dM»e%  'olevemeas'),  is  eqniTalent 
to  'wiae  women,'  nndonbtedly  In  the  same  sense 
as  P^raneh  tag^-femm^  dnoe  their  help  is  ealled  for 
by  those  in  labour  (ef.  'The  Song  of  Sigrdrifa,' 
0).    Thus  here,  too,  the  women  of  fate  stand  in 

•  Hm  ratMrt  of  ProooptM  <d«  BtXL  eok.  HL  U),  tlwt  tba  Sbn 
did  net  know  U»  ^pMf,Jr^,  mtut,  wltli  TaNlonUJ  (w.  att.  p.  mx 
be  noderstood  to  tnoui  Uurt  at  Uot  tfnw  tbiy  bad  mU  no 
abttnct  Attnn,  but  kiww  only  bdna  or  d«tU«i  of  tetai 

t  Anonlfaw  to  WiMowft  (p.  tux  /dtem  «M  onir  k  *  tnu» 
kttoB  Md  iDtonmMiaa^ot  Um  OrMk  ^n,  trtlicb,  bowmr. 
CHMt  bt  eomot,  Maliv  IMt  /Mm  mmm  'ftrnt  whlata  )• 
«kca*  ud  'ritan.'  as  w»  Mnr  sbem.  maas  Uk* 
/ans,  mitit  hftn  b«m  ft  nvtBf  N%ioas  aaanpllaa  anoBf  ths 


the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  birth  of  man. 
From  the  Slaronie  region  we  may  also  mention  the 
Bolgaiian  narqihuei  and  the  Servian  ttidniot, 
MgMiUet,  both  BO  called  from  the  roka  and  tudUm 
ntdiba  (see  abore)  which  they  announce.  From 
Idtboaaia  the  laumii  (of  nnknowa  deriTatiMi)  nmat 
also  bo  mentionod.  The  noat  impartwit  jhiwn- 
moDMi  for  OS,  howercr,  is  to  be  foond  in  tha&et 
tlmt  in  many  regions  uie  eooooptiona  ol  divldoB, 
fate,  fiortane,  eta,  at  first  abstzMt,  show  a  stung 
tenaenoy  to  beeoma  tranafonned  into  bdngs  re- 
garded as  persona.  Tbia  is  trna  in  partiomar  in 
Polish  and  I4ttle  BiMian  of  the  do^  mentioaed 
ftboTO,  in  Servian  of  the  srs^  (of.  Kzanas,  «p.  «U.). 
a  wotil  whioh  Utarally  meana  'ooming<together, 
'meeting'  (>U+^r4t\  In  Latin,  frmn the/dtiMi, 
as  we  saw  abore,  the '  word  spoken '  (by  the  Paras), 
we  have  erolred,  partionlany  on  Celtio  ooiL  the 
dcmooa  of  fate  designated  by  the  name  /at*  and 
/a<«,  the  latter  of  whidi  became  Old  Frenoh/si^ 
M.  H.  G.  jUs,  Gorman  Fm  ('fairy').  The  same 
proeen  went  on  also  with  r^^ard  to  the  Greelc  aZra 
and  tutifiu  'portioD  of  ftXOf'  to  the  consideration  of 
which  we  now  rstam.  It  ia  well  enoogh  known 
how  both  have  evolred  into  peratmal  powers  of 
fate,  Aisa  being  tbonght  of  only  in  the  singular, 
Moira  being  also  used  in  the  plural  (ef.  loeller, 
Oritek.M^*L  690).  The  MoirKL  as  is  well  known, 
play  a  specially  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
oomm(»i  people  of  Greece  even  at  the  present  day, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  primitive  features 
of  ancient  Greek  life  are  here  preserved  (cf.  B. 
Schmidt,  Dot  VoUMm  d$r  NougrieeKtn,  L  210  ff.). 
Beudes  the  form  ^MijMs  there  ia  also  a  masculine 
form  iiAptt,  H^ot  *  fato,'  especially  '  misfortune,'  to 
be  mentioiied.  Now  all  theae  forma  lead  back  to 
an  Aryan  *iiiero—  'aiona  (pariu^  on  aoeoant  of 
d>«fnu,  diimfiUt^  there  was  a  fmn  in  the  primi- 
tive Uaguage  equivalent  to  this,  vis.  *tmoro — 
*tmoria),  whioh  corresponds  phonetioally  to  the 
primitive  Teutonio  names  of  the  demons  «F  the 
nightmare,  O.  U.  G.  mar,  mora.  Old  Nor.  euro, 
A.  S.  mart  (■'mono,  MMjps)i  the  terms  most 
nearly  oonneoted  with  theae  in  the  North  of 
Europe  we  have  already  disoovered  (p.  16,  above). 
Since  then,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  just 
seen,  in  the  Rnsnan  Mdiliniey,  sforits  of  lato 
beo(Hning  s^ta  of  the  nightmare,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Laistoer  {Jidtseider  Sphina,  ii,  842ff,) 
haa  shown  in  detail  how  many  spirita  of  fato 
and  lortUN  have  tfadi  cririn  in  demons  of 
dreams  and  nigfatmarea-  -whien  la  ea^y  under, 
stood  from  the  close  ocmnexion  between  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  and  those  of  bto  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  departed  sonl  and  those 
of  dreams  (nightmares)  on  the  other— we  need 
not  heaitato  to  assume  in  the  Gr.  /Mua  (aA.  8. 
HMsrs)  the  existenoe  of  a  group  of  primitive  Aryan 
words  bearing  the  meaning  of  the  share  allotted  to 
man  by  fato,  which  was  either  innate  or  bestowed 
at  birth.  From  this  groop  beinss  were  evolved 
who  in  Greeoe  became  spirits  of  fato,  while  in 
Teutonio  oo an  tries  tiiey  were  rather  spirits  of 
oppression,  although,  even  in  the  latter  case,  their 
oounezion  with  &te  could  not  be  concealed. 

The  details  given  above  prove  that  (A«  faith 
of  tha  Aryam  ptopUt  vku  p^rmeattd  by  a  auplu 
/atatittie  trtnd  of  thovght.  The  fato  of  Moh 
individual  is  bom  with  him,  transmitted  by  his 
mother,  or  is  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  hour  of 
birth  spirita  who  at  nrst  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  heavenly  goda,  bat  much  with  the  realm 
of  departed  souls.  It  was  only  gradnaUT  that  the 
more  advanced  idea  came  to  the  wmt  whuh  united 
fato  to  the  immcntal  gods ;  and  yrhm  this  idea 
appears,  it  is  still  in  conflict  with  the  older  con* 
oeptions.  This  is  the  case  in  Homer.  Now  Zeus 
ia  subject  to  Moira,  and  again  he  takes  her  place  as 
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be  'Bpiu  oat*  to  men  their  fortnne  {Od.  iv.  208). 
That  this  latter  idea  oould  only  at  a  later  date  have 
been  transferred  to  Zens,  follows  at  once  from  the 
metaphor  of  'n>inning'  (above,  p.  {13).  Thia  fienre 
is  exoeedinffly  tar  removed  from  the  activity  of  the 
highest  god  of  the  heavens,  and  it  finds  a  sails' 
factory  explanation  only  in  the  primitive  cycle  of 
ideas  regarding  mothers  and  women  of  fate.  Thns 
we  may  hold  that  the  belief  which  finds  expression 
in  the  oracular  responses,  in  Herodotns,  and— at 
least  ver^  often — in  the  tragedians,  the  belief, 
namefy,  m  a  avpreme  law  w  the  nniverse,  the 
Moira,  which  roleB  over  gods  and  men  and  from 
which  none  oan  eaoape,  represents  the  ancient  con- 
dition of  popular  thought  from  which  the  Homerio 
world  had  b^on  to  raise  itself,  jnat  as  it  did  in  otiier 
reUgions  matters,  e.g.  burning  of  oorpees  instead  of 
banal,  disappearance  of  gifts  to  the  dead  and  of 
a  real  anoeetor-worship,  realms  of  the  dead.  Hades 
and  Elysinm,  etc  (of.  above,  I.  4).  In  th^  way  it 
was  poraible  for  demons  of  fate  to  beocHne  inun(Hrtal 
gods.  An  instance  of  this  evolntaim  is  affintled 
the  Greek  itUfMK  The  word,  probaUy  connected 
with  ialo/iai  'I  divide,' signifies  the  'divider,'*  and 
M  it  is  used  \n  the  oldest  tragedians  {e.g.  jCschy- 
Ins*  Ptna,  9S0)  to  indicate  the  soul  or  the  shade 
of  seme  dead  person,  and  hy  Heaiod  (cf.  Rohde, 
P^yeA^,  L  140)  in  the  sense  of  gloiified  human 
sows,  we  see  that  talftuv  is  originally  one  of  the  many 
^ritual  beings  that  determine  toe  fate  of  indi- 
ndnal  human  beings  m  honam  and  especially  in 
matomjMrtMfi.  These  ideas  prevail  also  in  Homer; 
but  in  addition  taliuim  iaa  ofMnnum  name<tf  the  im> 
nMvtaljrods,  beoanse,  aooording  to  the  belief  which 
gradnaDy  came  into  favour,  they  were  responsible 
nnr  the  decrees  of  fate.  This  fatalistic  tnut  of  the 
Aryan  religions  has  in  Europe  been  most  faithfully 
preserved  vj  the  Slavs  (cf.  Krauss,  op.  e><.  p.  80ff. 
•Gott  nnd  das  Sohicksal ').  Nor  is  this  merely  a 
matter  of  aooident  Of  all  the  Aryans,  the  Slavs 
are  the  raoe  that  renudned  nearest  the  original 
bMne^  and  are  thus  the  last  to  enter  into  history. 
Notiimg,  however,  frees  the  sool  so  certainly  from 
the  doll  depression  of  fatalistic  ideas  as  the  great 
deeds  of  historical  life. 

2.  The  divining^  of  the  future. — ^A  primitive 
Aryan  expression  for  this  important  idea  is  to 
be  found  in  the  series  of  terms :  lith.  M»fat, 
*faitflror«tation  of  si^s,*  mfofiM,  *  interpreters  of 
signs.  Old  Nor.  snt^r,  'a  particular  kind  of 
mia^o  for  investigating  the  future'  Middle  Welsh 
htU,  New  Welsh  Md,  *  prtestigin,'  Old  Com.  ktuM, 
giam.  magfutrnQz,  ttm  (Ionic  for  *«(rM),  'fo.te*  or 
•misfortune.*  A  complete  account  of  all  the 
means  used  1^  the  AiVan  peoples  to  divine  the 
fntnn  oaaaot  M  jiven  lure  1  milt  ^  *lu>U  prove 
that  amona  tha  QtlnuBians  and  PmsBlana,  from 
whom  we  Gave  so  often  started  in  this  discusadon, 
the  great  majoritv  of  all  kinds  of  divination 
praotSsed  among  all  the  separate  Aiyan  peoples 
IS  also  to  be  found.  The  Baltic  tribes,  of  whom 
Peter  of  Dnsburg  reported  1  'Pratheniraroaliqnod 
faolam  notaUle  uuuioabant^  nid  ^iaa  miasa  aorte 
■eeondnm  ritom  ipewnm  a  diia  aoiB,  ntmm  bene 
val  male  debeat  eia  ioooedera,  sdadtentar'  (i 


rar.  Pttts*.  L  M)^oome  ones  more  (of.  above,  p.  3f  f. ) 
nearest  to  the  Bomans,  of  whan  Cioero  reports 
in  almost  identical  terms  i  'Nihil  fere  quondam 
maioria  rei  nisi  annieato  n«  privatum  quidem 
ganhatar'  ^  1.  28).  For  tiM  moat  detailed 
aeeount  of  this  topio  w«  ar«  Indebted  to  the  re- 
peatedly mentioned  work  of  Mattheus  Praetorins, 
xMteuB  Pnttriea,  otter  Prmutttchs  Sehewbvlme  (ed. 
by  W.  Pierson,  Berlin.  1871),  in  which  the 
*waidlers'  (cf.,  p.  43,  above)  of  the  andent 
Prussians,  expevienoed  in  divination,  are  enumer- 

*TUs  •xpluftttoa  iMBia  mor*  Hkslj  tbui  th*  OM  pnrtoarir 
glT«o  bjr  tlM  Mlbor  la  hti  JiMlteriaoa,  ih  t»  L 


ated,  and  i^on  whloh  we  shall  base  the  following 

discussion. 

ta)  Tht  /Ught  md  Os  «rtu  ^  Urit^  XnUMmm  (e&  UttL 
Mw'Ifly')w«i«tlM  tMiMnswbooliNmd  tha  flriwsad  tbs 
ttgbtof  bbdtud  pndbM  foloM  STMlifewtl^ 
PMtaMM  (oL  Uth.  jiilliiilfi,  •Urd')'  Wif^  mrmm. 
bmwkM  wm  MnM  tar  Item  m  Uids  of  Mft;  tte  Ute 
M  wan  M  nmlbin,  owa^  sad  IwM  tmo^  bam  and  fln. 
On  tha  otbw  hand,  atorita,  hatoBS,  WDOdpaokati^  nkfattofaka, 
and  ^gaoM  ware  omana  of  good  fortnaa'  (Pmtornia,  p.  4Z). 
*  A  faUufim*,  or  Ufd'^UvtaMr,  iriMB  ha  la  tft  pnplMCT,  dra«aa  b 
wUta,  takaa  a  Mwarad  trgmOt,  U.  a  erookadatal^  Ua  baad, 
roea  to  m  pithJtMt,  a  boobA  of  aaftti,  pcua  with  Ui  laoa 
to<haaart,aDdwaitm>Midoonaa'<PH»torlai,E.«).  ttlaln 
•oooidKDoa  wltb  Ods  ooatom  ttiat  In  alnoat  ail  0m  Aima 
lanftuBw  tba  wwda  for  'Wrd'  meaa  at  tha  mmt  ttma  Uid* 
omun  aitd  Oman  MMnUy :  el  flkr.  <diiMis  Utkma '  tba  adanea 
of  liitarpntliif  flta  a$!b,t  of  binta%  Or.  aWdt  and  V*c,  Ut. 
aiupMum  tmm  *ori-^i«btm.  tad  prabaUv  abo  mgw  Ann 
*«iMur(theaeaoiid  put  of  tha  wotdlaatUlobaaara),  a  H.  O. 
fogaUn  ' MMjAcmti' :  fci/ak  fiioafytKia  'aoapldom,'  'aufoitam' 
lib  'Urd'aKoy'tOotta.niMa.'^oiT'X  OMSbT.M^  '•ngurinm'; 
Oiaoh  Ma,  'raran'  (tor  «  more  detaUad  Hat  sa*  BtaOKtUan, 
artt  'Orakel'  and  'Baohta  and  Unka*^  Wssae  bow  cloariy 
the  litn-Pnurian  IMtOont,  eran  In  detaili^  oomaponda  to 
tha  Boman  auaur,  who  tn  the  aama  wur,  armed  with  a  oiooked 
•tall  (Utu*a%  moanted  the  citadel,  and,  renenUr  with  hla  teoa 
tamed  to  the  aejt,otiaervad  tba  1)^.  Itls  noteworthr  that  the 
dora,  among  tha  Pnudana,  waaaUrdot  good  omao,  althoogb 
U  ganerallr  annonnoed  death  and  mWortone. 

(ft)  T%§  appaanmm  qf  tkt  ^  and  nahmU  ylUwomina.— 
■  AMW^diwrtMt  (of.  lAh.  hK^m,  'Btar*)  was  a  atargaaer' 
(PntoflQB.  p.  4S).  'OroMaa  (e£  Uttu  <frat,  'air,'  •weather') 
obaerred  to«  aky  and  pretUotad  tta  obangea'  (Pneloriua,  p. 
'  r^^snM  (ot  lith.  KQof^  wind  "Jwatoh  tba  winds,  c^iuwe  the 
weather,  and  are  itill  to  be  met  witb  in  Nadiaria '  (PrwEoriua, 

'  water  0  are  watar-dtrlnetai  who  dirliM  from  tha  foam,  wavee,ato. 
Of  theae  there  are  different  olaaaee'  (Pratorfua.  p.  46).  It  la 
enongh  to  refer  to  the  d«  welo  wtmuw  oI  the  Bcmaa  magla.< 
arac7,  tha  eoMta  augurUi,u  well  aa  the  reportof  Flntaroh 
(Cmor,  a  10)  ragaidlng  the  Teatonio  ncrad  women :  ^  voraf^ 
Wwtff  wpovfituhrtmrnt        ^mtpdnrnt  ihtyfuic  cat  i^foir  n^uu- 

iA3aMei,  «ntra<It,  and  MnnL— ' riddumuf  (et  Uth. 
wbturi^  ^entrallB^  ware  ooothat^ata  irbo  ooold  predlot  the 
future  from  the  ennaOi  of  ttia  ammal  aaorlfloed  to  the  goda. 
At  the  praaenfe  time  atreral  of  tha  Inbabitanti  of  Nadravla, 
on  ezainining  the  nieen,  llrar,  at&,  of  a  nig,  are  able  to  mj 
what  kind  of  a  winter  it  will  be,  mbai  Una  of  a  orop,  whether 
theeariTortbeUteaeedwintfarire.  KratOuttH (et Ufe traajM. 
'  blood 'AWboooold  predict  good  or  aril  nrtnne  from  tba  uood 
of  man  and  cattle,  from  the  war  I*  flowed,  from  it>  ooloar  and 
ohangea,  and  who  prophaded  abo  from  the  maoattaal  Uood  of 
women,  were  Um  nidid  of  tha  andent  Pnuriana.  At  the 
prcaent  date.  In  Madravla  wa  Ibid  trm^Htten  who  let  Uood  from 
the  Teina,  laok  it  by  maana  of  a  ■nail  bom,  and  tell  from  tba 
taata  whether  tha  paraon  win  remain  In  good  health  or  nob 
Batora  thav  aocfc,  tbaj  numniir  a  few  wofda  IndWinotly' 
(P>^torlua,p.4Sf.). 

In  tba  aontti,  the  Oreek  itaoeMmfa  and  tha  Boom  iUnupjoM 
oocrcmkond  to  tbeae.  It  la  generallr  beliered  that  la  theae 
phentMnena  wa  hara  to  deal  with  an  oracular  ooatom  whloh  waa 
utrodaoed  at  a  oomparattrelr  late  date  from  fwelgn  aouroea 
Onto  Italy  tram  Ktroria),  but  It  la  not  In  aooordanoe  with  thla 
view  that  tha  Utln  word  AimiVMB  with  AoriDliu,  >bKafu>,  haa 
been  tonned  from  a  primitive  root  no  longer  extant  In  an; 
Italian  lanniage  Ckorw-  'entr^la,'  Old  Nor.  oom,  pL  gmntar 
•bowel,'  'bowels,'  'antralb,'  Skr.  JUnf,  •bowd').  It  la  also 
worthy  of  mentkm  that  In  the  Pnuilka  rsporta  the  ttver  la 
ampbaslsad  aa  aapaolaltr  rigolfleant  tor  oiMour  porpoaos,  while 
In  Oreaoe  It  la  rmrdea  partlcnlarij  aa  the  aeat  of  soothaaving 
(at  K.  r,  Bannann,  l4kH>vAd»rifatU»dimtaiAmAtUrtam»r 
dsr  (MMkm*,  p.  U>).  In  tha  Mme  way  among  all  Airan 
Ubea  tba  Uood  of  man  and  animals  was  rannled  aa  a  msana  of 
toratellliig^fotD'*-  Who  doea  not  remember  tha  irtilteJialred 
prlenaaaea  ot  ttie  Olmri,  irtio,  aooording  to  Stnbo  (rU.  p.  SM), 
ncopheslad  over  a  kettle  of  the  Uood  of  ■laaghlered  prisoners  of 
WTa.alsoOldHor.JUaiif'aaorllMalUood'-Goth.Maitfi-h^ 

(d)  OnUmMU  niMMn«a— •  AH«naM(cl.  Utb.  tteOht, '  game ') 
proptaaqr  bom  ga»«.  If  a  bare,  wolf,  aaa,  toad.  Hard,  or  locust 
appeara,  it  algtmleamIilOrtana'(Pmtorina,  p.  48).  (X.  also  the 
QsiMan-Volunlan  ohronlole  of  tba  fflpatwa  mannaortpt  (A. 
BrOokner,  drMt/Brttmt.  PUL  Ix.  8)  i^Btia  hla  oaoTirakm  (la. 
of  lIandowel)wai  not  geoolna ;  ha  waa  wont  toaaorifloa  saoretly 
to  Ua  gods,  to  J^anodH,  TWhnssf,  iKtssrfo,  and  tba  baiM;od 
M^difn ;  If  wfaan  be  rode  oat  tai  the  fldlds  a  hara  roae,  ba 
wowd  not  enter  Into  the  thlokat  or  dara  to  break  off  a  twig, 
and  be  MorlAced  to  hla  goda,  bomad  the  oocpaea  of  tha  dead,  and 
openly  praoUaad  bis  paeanlm.'  'lb  meet  a  naka  Is  stiO  a  good 
omen  to  tba  okl  Prnanana  and  tba  Uthnanlana'  (Pnatorins,  p. 
87)i  As  tar  aa  the  other  Aryan  peoplea  an  oooowaed.  It  most 
•oflloe  to  oall  attention  to  tba  monogrwh  of  P.  Sthwara,  Jfanaok 
imd  2W  An  AtmlOuten.  Oella,  l&i.  But  wa  roost  qwdally 
bear  In  mind  In  Boman  tenltoiT  the  Information  ooatalned  In 
rastos  (ed.  UlUler,  p.  tU)  oa  •Pedeatria':  •a  volpe,  hipo, 
aarpenta,*  aqoo,  ootarliqiM  aalmantlbas  qoadnipodibaa  flunt 


■  Abo  by  Job.  I«dciaa(<l*  DiU  AMMgftanMSp.  SI :  •nntriant 
etlun  qoM  daot  praatas  nigri  coloils  otasoa  at  fDSdnipedea 
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<Ma|riel4,'>Bdp.saOai'1^ibqiM':  'd^M  gam  Mgw  ohf* 

■■III  III  nMiiiii|iiiiinw ' 

(«)T*amimiig<^tt«<«fc— 'Pr»milhrtMMl»om,tttiol>ot», 
Twiinni,  dMM  IntMLUtan  dixarank.  ax  quibta  ninHuitflMM  r*- 

cJrtMt,  wd  nUckM  v%  wiiw  dm  ooWnat'  (Ifcimw 
atriK  'da  nnraJa  ArtjytKitniwfc'  fi..  In  OijmmM,  Xmm 
Orti^  BMri,  Ur,  p.  MIX  OtOd.itT.M7L: 

{ftnn  am*  mmeka.—'apmkmm,  Umm  wl 
rim  of  K  faaniiMr  llgM  Hid  Ita  Knokii,  tNB  MM 

an  oUM  Dmmmm*,  tan  i«Mwi,  "■s»ok«"'  (FnMoriu^ 
^ri  ifitM?  ^      priiiW,  <<.  abov*,  p.  t4) noota  ad  ~ 


■pott  <lhaqnMdM  to  about  pwdloltaK  iba  tutsn  In  tho 
01  mnaw)  apod  IpMS  — yi  w  TWiaa  atabant,  qm  obb  n 
oaiatecttt^^  fna  vtl  Movtla  Tal  tUb  oalMitaMati  vIoIujub 

■gratm  Uiim  nrtw  If^.  «oeha      doraan  nit  ml  I 

BeritDniinponMdtt'(|«OM«<PngiwX  OttbaOrMkawn^ 
or  ff-      HmaBS.  ap^  ttt.  &  Ml).  Am, 

aJii^^MMthm  boaa^  tai  Afltayfaii, /W. «(:  aal 

to  daal  wSpfopbalfenUMaMW  ftOBtta  «MrflMWjli«,  » 
OMta  wliicfa.     wa  nw  abo«*  (fk.  41)  WH  MlBiiii  to  flM 

ff)  i>rMMa.— '£af)MaM<,iJidraaDMn,tranaspMt<a4Mrib 
"adnam"  :  total utaUaa  «<  dtaauan  Mb*  loud  miintolQ 
-  -  -     or.  Or.  >a«»ii<Mr, 


**^>  JVip*atfi  iilliPaiiBii  «t  warrtfaaii. 
fadd»«nmbMn,  ■waidton,'  wbo  attaodat  ttw  batnllMl  aad 


otioa-X  <A  tha  betrotbato.  AwJ^awW  ricn&w 
BtafBaT'tobabofeL*  ■Ihayto*wpjattronanidiMtootthli^»#. 
&«■  «ba  pMiriiw,  aa  akbar  tba  bridagioaB  or  tba  bridapoofa 
boar  MoVMoSar^ma.  Anh oMtOM ara aOn  to ba tmuKl * 
toa,  p.  M),  Ot  Oarrlua,  L  SM:  '••aaBdain  Bowmdoo 
aaL  afidi  idrf  oaptotto  todalMBl  aomrito  at  prMtam 
•jh.lti  'impMwanlMMptoltoaabaatai^nAa...'; 


Ir.l«:     .  .  htooqaaaoapieaadtfgBatoadaiipttM,' 

Birt.  with  aQ  tttaaa  tba  nmbar  of  tbo  Pndaa  'mldton* 
aangad  !■  ayarato  braochaa  ol  dMoatloii  to  tor  toon  batng 
rraanrtod.  TMra  waa  alw  »  tPaadonb  (tatobai; '  C«. 
a  dMawirtioatedtodwaz  aaoolda;  tortbar,  tbo*  ww* awfaf 


1-X  or  laad-mooldara :  /WtaMt  (pMtd, 
•  ttaoaa  wbo  olMrvod  aifM  Id  tbo  toui  o<  Iba  baar  ■ ; 
Ml  (na  aboTC,  p.  MX  who  pmpbadad  Ufa  or  daath  tnm 
H  bovnd  roimd  tbanaobi  of  noa  or  airiinali;  flManao 
faWM,  'atora-X  'Uuaa  wbo  aoqntoad  brionaatloa  fnaa  tba 
tORdw  of  a  Sot*';  aManTlmMat,  *Am'i,  ttrHhritti 
(wqiCi^  ■mtoor'X  aod  JMMtAiM  (JtaT'^^"),  lAo 
pndktad  tfao  futuia  tnaa  itoaa,  t&imnL  plairta.  ots.  I>  woald 
not  ba  diOoult  to  Ind  panOata  to  Umm  of  dMnation 
aMwuMbtotbar  Aiyanpaoptoa,  OottwoCbar  band,  tbon  wara 
aavml  Uada  ol  oraotos  aAHtad  aoMug  otbor  pooplao  wfakib 
havo  not  jot  boat  dtooonrodlB  tfat  Pnmo-UUnunlaa  aoqnm 
BMkai*  tba  Int-oraeU,  or  nack  of  tbo  traa-krt*  (at  S*mt- 
lM<Mi.aH.  'Loo'X  wUofa  tofooad  aiooiv  aojrtUaiw,  Hautoe^ 
aadOMihaad  alao  la  hidtotirwt  uaoea  Maoaff  tba  Ofoefca  aad 
BaMM :  tbo  algnUkaaoe  <rf  mooatara  u  foratalUaf  mtolorlaiM 
tot  Bmamlimm,  art.  'Oiakel*);  tba  kom-orwU,  foaadaawaf 
baatoM  and  Waateni  Stova  <ct  V.  Bafaa,  KuttiirpJIamam,  p.  *i) ; 
aad  atoatba  pooaltortrBoBiaa 'a<(rMMlrimtaM>.'  mln,tBO 

of  DMbUB:  'alkiai  aqaoa  vignu,  qoldaia  alboa  *il  anarloa 
ooMi  pr^tar  daoa  aooa  aon  aadobaatattqnaUtoraqiiltaro'}; 
aadalw  htam,  wUob  wan  ngarded  aa  bivlolabK  wva  attaaJw 
to  !■  tba  boiwaa,  aiHl  tbair  duckana  nndar  oartal  a  olrauaiatattoca 
wwa  nadatatood  to  tonUIl  mMovtoao  (Laaloliia,  p.  48 :  'nato 
oatarrto  loaeria  nl  ooooo  ral  dafaUl  polio  Mtntom  ■ 


The  ncto  Teipeoting  diTtn&tion  here  set  forth 
tan  be  ngarded  tmlj  m  ohaiMteiiiiDff.  and  can  in 
no  way  ba  supposed  to  exhaoat,  tFe  onormfnu 
nmnbo'  of  ciutonu  of  this  elaas.  And  thegr  will 
amiM  deeper  interest  il  we  can  only  mooeed  in 
diseorerin^  the  motivet  by  which  this  prooeeding, 
Til.  dirimng  the  future,  which  seem*  so  absura 
to  tts,  is  to  be  explained.  Iheiiug  {VorffesckieAt$ 
der  Indoeuropaer,  Leip&g,  1804,  p.  441  ff.)  Is,  so 
far  as  the  preaest  writer  is  aware,  the  only 
one  who,  aJtboQgb  oonfining  himself  to  the 
pmetioe  of  taking  the  aaqaoes  among  the 
Romans,  haa  dealt  with  this  fandamentiJ  and 
eentral  qoestum  in  detaiL  He  be^ns  with  the 
ODdoabtodly  oorroct  idea  that  the  snppoaiUon 

qaoadwaarpaatoaOaaakaaanoooaidandaaqaadra&eda.  Tfato 
•Mtoa  tba         «nr«Md  br     *.  Ihariag  (FamoMlUaAfa  dar 
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that  KaipioM  of  this  kind  rerealed  the  will  of  the 
heavtoily  god*  la  aeooodary  and  transmitted,  and 
that  wtr  ftttunpt  to  eonneot  dirination  with 
higher  religions  iaeaa  is  quite  Tatoolesi.  He  hlm- 
tm,  aoooraiagly,  seeks  to  dednee  the  origin  ol 
oraonlar  dirination  from  purely  praetieal  gnmnda. 
Thos,  aoeoiding  to  his  opinion,  the  oracle  from 
birds  Mffna  tx  embtu)  takes  its  rlaa  from  the  ob* 
■arraooo  of  the  birds  of  puMtge  which  showed  the 
Aiyana  in  their  migrations  the  passes  of  the  moVB- 
taias,  the  eooraes  of  the  streams,  and  the  Idaiids 
in  the  ooeaa  whloh  invited  thran  to  rest.  The 
ia^Motim  of  the  entrails  (rifftta  m  teetit)  Is  ex- 
plained IroM  aa  examiaatifni  which  was  made  of 
animals  of  an  nnkaown  region  to  see  if  their 
entrails  wen  baalthj,  and  oaoaeqnmtly  whether 
the  fodder  of  the  lazM  was  satisfactory,  ete.  Thus 
we  should  obtain  the  remarkable  revolt  that  this 
dirination  becomes  the  more  sensible  the  further 
baok  we  go  in  primitiTe  times.  No  <me  will 
hesitate  to  eomhide  that  the  aolntiao  proposed  by 
Ihering  cannot  be  the  oorrect  one,  no  matter  how 
difBeoIt  it  may  be  to  show  it  to  be  impossihle 
in  detaiL  No  one,  howevor,  who  eoniidm  with 
onprejodieed  mind  the  material  presented  will  fail 
to  obsarre  thiA  the  wh^  ooneepnon  of  divinatton 
does  not  rest  on  a  baab  of  rational  eonsiden* 
tion,  bat  has  Its  roots  in  the  childlike,  droam- 
enoireled,  and  iniu;ittatiTa  mental  eimdition  of 
primitire  man.  T*  7^  «hiMt  o4  f^st,  says 
Theophiaatw  (A  PlofiMf ,  T.  S)|  and  in  this  short 
sentence  we  have  the  key,  or  mA  least  one  key,  to 
the  nnderatanding  of  oracular  divination.  For 
primitiTe  man  on^  the  smallest  part  of  bis  inner 
and  outer  life  is  «MMf.  ETcrywhere  wonders  and 
signs  terr^  him.  The  phantoms  of  his  dreamy 
and  specially  those  of  the  horrible  nightmare  * 
which,  in  the  rooms  of  primitiTe  times,  filled 
with  noxious  ebarooal  fumes,  mast  haTe  been 
very  frequent  (ef.  HOfler,  (Mntratitattjiir  Anthro- 
potogU.  tL  1),  are  realities  to  him.  ui  the  planta 
and  animals,  in  the  stones  and  stars,  there  lire,  aa 
in  men's  own  bodies,  souls  to  which,  as  we  saw 
above,  bto  is  united.  Can  we  be  surprised,  then, 
that  in  the  world  of  dreams,  in  the  rustling  of  the 
trees,  aod  in  the  flight  of  birds,  the  shadows  of  the 
future  were  supposed  to  hover  mysteriously  Mond 
the  life  of  man  r  This  anxious,  timid,  and  aerrons 
oiHidition  of  primitive  mental  life  called  to  its  aid 
the  art  of  priestly  diviners,  who— deceived  de- 
ceivers— were  always  devismg  new  means  of 
ol)taining  some  mystorious  measaee  with  regard  to 
the  future.  Their  profession,  however,  always 
rests  in  the  end  on  one  fundamental  thought, 
namely,  on  making  the  probability  or  improba- 
bility of  a  future  event  dependent  on  the  ineidenoe 
of  another  occurrence  which  was  independent  <^ 
human  volition,  such  aa  the  approach  ol  a  four- 
footed  animal  or  a  Inrd,  a  naah  of  lightning, 
hearinf^  the  sound  ol  "'""^l*  or  the  human  Toioe. 
All  this  had,  ori^aalfy,  notoing  to  do  with  the 
heaTealy  gods,  and  it  ia  only  at  the  dose  of  a  long 
process  m  evolutitm  that  we  find  the  Roman 
otupiost  annonnciag  the  will  of  Jnpplter  or  Fy  thla, 
and  prophesying  in  the  name  of  ApoUo. 

CoMCLuaiON. — It  has  been  our  aim  —  and  no- 
thing else  was  possible— to  present,  ia  this  die- 
casBion  r^iarding  the  religicm  of  the  Airans, 
not  the  opinions  and  the  usages  of  a  perfectly 
definite  and  distinct  period  of  antiqaity,  but 
rather  a  «me#  <^  developments  in  the  nistoiy  of 
religion  teking  place  on  tlie  soil  of  primitive 
Aryan  peoples.  These  developments  depend  on 
more  or  lees  deeply-rooted  pre-historio  connexions, 

*  Ot  L.  lAlataar,  Dai  AUmI  (br  Sphinx,  Gmndntoa  afaar 
JrrtAMVMoUaUa,  Bariln,  and  H.  Boachw, '  Kdil^tca,  elna 
patboloffto(dt-«)tliolacto(dio  Abhudluiig  ttbar  <Ua  AJptrftume 
und  AlpdiauMMDdMUMdaohan  Altertom*,'  AbK.  d.  kffL  tOeft 
tUtkm  Om.  4.  r.,  pblL-btot.  KL  zx.,  UOa 
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ud  Ic&d  to  man  or  1<h  ^Btuit^nolu  of  primitinB 
istiquity.  Thus  thure  i)aT«  BjipaBred  ditfereiit 
fetnta,  lu\v«r  ftod  higher^  oiFerlappiiiir  stu-h  other 
'n.  tliu  lui^tutto  di^Vuluiiniijat  of  tiiA  rftli^iiiii. 

If  at  titm-a  we  hn-ve  uHftvuued  tliat  iln/-*'.'  lii;:LL-r 
iuhI  lower  strntn.  tA  religiipti  wert;  t<j  i>i^.  f'jiinil 
lidfi  bj  aide  Um  saiuti  tium  Had  aiiiong  l]i>j 
■uae  people  nuh  a  BttpfwriUDn  will  not  utonbh 
my  oub  who  retaenibeia  tlutflrai  unong  our  cnii 
comibjineii  the  piireat  raligloii  and  the  dn-rke^t 
wpenrutioii  ara  to  ba  fonnd  exiating  aide  tiy  siile. 

Tbi4  terieB  of  devplnptnenta  bas  been  oDtaincd 
iiv  A-oompansoa  of  ^'orJ^i  liihi  costoms  ooQlm^cl  to 
AjF^Ul  laDg^oftgeB  ami  |it;uple8.  Oar  int«rLlAi>n 
hJU  beau  to  give  the  features  of  u  cantpurativu 
history  of  Atyan  religions,  not  b  coiDiiftrtitiva  liit>- 
tory  i>f  religions  yemjnUly,  At  the  Batnt)  time,  wa 
by  n<j  iLieaos  -wUfa  to  undereBtimate  the  sdvaxiia^ca 
of  the  latter  (lif<c:i|^lmfL  Qo  the  oontraryp  we  aiu 
indebted  to  it  for  a  Beoriea  of  generaJ  etagen  in  the 
evoiutioD  of  the  reiiguHu  MHuoioDsnesa,  ivliidi  aiit 
•J^  of  greftt  ImportMioe  in  ^le  ipecial  lUetoiy 
t€  Aryan  religion.  But  at  the  Bame  time  it  caanu  i 
ba  denied  tliat  &  real  history  qC  roliKioii  eui  bu 
WTxttm  only  oa  a  hiatorically  coherent  foundatioo, 
MOtii  aa  is  oOved  by  tltti  ti^mLtLe  and  Aryan  raced, 
■Ntd  only  id  the  doseft  «iiiii>;xipn  with  tne  bistory 
of  langoagB  and  otilture,  vfhioh  can  as  yet  be  suib- 
OUtly  flXftmiued  on]j  in  the  comb  of  the  two  races 
manuonod.  Even  with  tliijs  Hmitatiou,  ib  mufit  ba 
oonfeRBod  that  comparative  iiiveatigatioDfl  auch  aa 
Qnret  wbicb  arq  compeltod  to  de&I  not  odIt  witU 
the  factd  theniselveB  but  al^o  ivitli  coTiclubions 
dr&wQ  from  tli«iu,  naituot  [m^i^t  the  nfiiiie  degree 
ol  oertaiuty  aa  is  t-u  b<e  found  in  :hu  dii3<.-u3aioiia  of 
UKwewho  are  iii^^titL'ttt  lu  H<ii|>^ly  i^.  deaoriptioti  vf 
tiiA  kistoiieally  aitL-Htud  rylife'iou  of  a,  lungle  Atj-jlh 
V  BBnitio  people,  the  Indians  or  the  Itomana,  the 
Qfllmwb  or  the  Babyloniana.  It  m\i»t,  none  the 
IMB,  bo  emphaaized  tbat  1j«  vha  undtTtuke--^  to 
inch  a  a^ial  deBcripcion  witliuiit  ri:ti:ii;tii.:i:  U/  [be 
Qomparfttive  religion  of  related  pijuijle.-i  il-.  !ilnjrii(i!ly 
olosea  hia  eyes  to  the  li^bt  wbicb,  in  jiiHljt^iiimeL  ru- 
Hearch,  ia  C&St  by  pnt'historic  npon  lii^turiLi  tiirie^. 

LRUimu— R.  AndrM.iHdjInfArDpcpAajjM,  iMyn^.  INST; 
A.  Bftii,  iTAc  Stliffiona  q/  ItuUa,  Lond.iijt,  C.  BocEdizlier, 
Ubtr  dm  Baumi^w  der  Htlienen  unJ  Hiiuitr,  D&rliii,  L«s^tt; 
Ai Brflckoer  uid  E.  Pemlte, 'ESn^iLlBchEr  Fri«db''tl '  (ilituil, 

A,  BfUcknef,  'SlyLbClOg.  atudieii'  (ArcAiP /.  J^i ,  J'hiU-i. 
li.  Xty.)j     BmjueamcisteCr       TultmgtveriifMAeH  irii  i-'nn, 
Steht,  Lalpxjg,  11^7  1  H.  Bnicau-,  '  Dm  ToLcatcii  in  ^-liniiuiL. 
Rmdblea'tZ.  d.  Saeiffnji'St-iflvng,  xls,,  Qenn.  Abt.];  W. 

Ftmvr.  Amiterdini,        klM  Atitnd.  AhiUHcutt.  Lndaa,  130^, 
kud  Dit  (UlindiMm  £ulatItinnjidrJueA«,  JinHterdua, 
Cul  CappeUv,  iTildir  ati«ra /.iCauer  fabtmj  jtu/MiotLnunoon 

tAnpjwIoffual  I'M.  [iWoifXn.  £2):  Fr.  Cmuer,  Symbol^ 
ti'id  MeUioL  der  alitn  FOUcrf,  bM.  (Ur  SrUa/unK  L-f#., 
Vd^G^imS  ;  W.  Craokc,  PaptJar  Mtgitm  And  FoiMort  <J 
^'ttrihm-n  Itidiai,  «  vola.,  Loxidoo,  ISM ;  S.  I.  Cnrtlss,  Priml. 
fioe  Semltio  Hilujum  To-^y  19C&  [Gam.  «d.  Lalpxig  10(Ml ; 
O.  Doaatr.  pa*  tStySapitryaJfia  t>d«T KttftfKojtftr  mit 
BkUd,  1S7D;  J.  A.  Duboij,  Uifulu  Manii^m.  Cutioau,  and 
Otnmvniet,  3rd.  td.  by  U.  K.  BanuobuDP.  London.  IMM;  A 
finna,  'Myaeawi  Tm  uid  Plilu  Gulf  (JUA'  ud.};  L.  R. 
Punell,  Oilbi  V  XAv  Dnot  .Staiw,  4  toIb..  LoadOD,  ISOA;  W. 
W«rdc  Wvlv,  Howm   PettiraU,  UmAcm,  1^ :  C. 
Fribn         f^}Mlt»^4  Btriehlf  dUt  Ait  Rvsm  OUtrtr  ZtiX, 
St.  PfltAnhinir,  1623  :  I.G.  Fruer.  ti^ildvn  BfrU^h;  A  Sljidy  in 
eliaum^.  S  vii1jh_.  Inurl.  lOOn.  L*iiCuramonlha  Eiirlu 


CirmpaTMtoi  JteiigUm^,  3  voh.,  l^^jiid.  IBOD,  L*<iCurumtha Barlji 
Sittorn  of  lAt  KinaaAip,  Loudon,  lOOt,  tad  ad.  m.  lllOa,Mia 
^dan£i,  illii^OniVt^,  London,  1M7:  R.  Garlie,  JWtfdo*  W 
iniL  ffuihffffMeJtieJUt.  BerUn,  ;  W.  Gdther,  UnmavA 
ifT  fl*i-nwTv.  KvlM,,  Ixiimt!.  JSX:  Th.  R.  Gfl«ib«rK«r, 
'Did  Baltic* dM Ub«ll[U tdfiiiki:  UiittMtuhlBivUiiarUtsQiaahen 
Uythol. '  {ArthivJ.  tia^,  I'AiloL  ktUL);  jTOfinsa,  />«uiirJI« 
Jf«lAaf.>l.  IL,  OoUlLt^En,  1SM,«]>0  'iKar  du  VerbrcDnen  ikr 
IjuoliBn'  (£ikin4T*  SeJirifim^  (L);  O.  GnpfW,  lUderiteh,  Etdu 
miJiiit^fn  ii  iArtn  IUz-\*hMT\g*T>  lu ofiWu.  JbAfWtn,  1., 
fiataltuiiif.  LvlpiJK.         liu  'DrhetL  U/CbO.  uul  fLsilgioaa' 
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tnMn  and  BUwIiprfldie'  (Wnmotto-.  d«r  JfdndL  ^fad  (Ur 
VfiMiueA.,  pUL-hiBt  KL  1876),  dao  '  Uber  die  urapruoirilcbo 
B«d«atung  d«a  WorWt  brahtM'  {ib.  }^)\  V.  Habn,  KvUw' 
pfianxen  vnd  Bawlitrt  in  ihrtm  Obtr^ang  sui  Atim  meh 
GrUcheniand  und  Itatim  towU  in  dot  iihrigt  Eunpa  (7th  ed. 
by  O.  Bohndar,  with  bptuilaBl  addenda  by  A.  Engler,  Berlin, 
1902) ;  W.  Hanxen,  Ubtr  die  TVdwiM  in  dtr  o^Cnord,  Sagil- 
lUUratUT,  LelpaiK,  18B0 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  LahHmeh  dtr  gottM- 
dititU.  AUtrtwiur  dar  GnM&an  (2nd  ad.  by  K.  B.  Stark, 
HeMelbais,  1868) ;  Heaaler,  HeaMiacka  Landat-  und  VoUethmda, 
U.,  llarbiuv,  UKH ;  A.  MUlebrajidt,  Daa  aUind.  jr«w-  vmi 
VMvymdmftr,  Jena,  18B0,  alio  V«d.  Mythol.  U.,  Braalaa,  ISW, 
and  'Dia  Soanwendfeste  In  Alt -Indian'  (itomanteiAa  For- 
Bohungm,  v.);  H.  Hoemes,  Urgiaeh.  (Ur  bildmdtn  Kuntt, 
Vienna,  1898 ;  B.  W.  HopUiu,  The  RelMtme  ^  India,  New 
York  and  London,  1886 ;  R.  t.  Iherinff, '  Die  Oaatfreondaohatt 
Im  Altertun]'(i>nilwA«  AundMAnu,  l»8e-ia8T,  ilL  April'JaaeX 
alio  VorgeediieKU  der  Indoewvp&er,  Leipxig,  18M  ;  A  Kaegia 
Did  HetitutM  bH  den  Ottariem  kvUurhialor,  AnaUktm  (ro> 
printed  from  the  Philotog.  Abhandlungen  fUr  H.  So&miwr- 
Bidler);  F.  Kanginann.  jW<flAa  JfytAofwia', Btattjiart,  1898; 
G.  Klenini,  Alig€m.  KiiUuraetelt.  der  Mmaekheit,  10  toIl, 
Iielpdg,  1SU-18U ;  R.  Koecol,  Oteeh,  der  deuteOm  LiUeralur 
bit  lum  Avgange  dee  MitUialtera,  i,  StoMabnis,  1SM-18B7: 
R.  Koldewey,  'Ue  altbab.  Oiiber  in  Bargbul  and  El  Hibba' 
<ZA  IL);  KotiiareTslEti  (BoMlani  ' On  tlie  Burial  lUtea  o(  tba 
Pagan  Blava*  (7Vim«aalion«  q^tAe  IHvMon /or  £uM.  Lang,  and 
IM.  qf  Ou  SL  Petentmrg  Aeademv  of  Setenea,  zUx.):  F.  S. 
Kranaa, 9r»ia,6liiek u.  SMektal im  VoUcnknOM d. SOddiami, 
Vienna,  1889  :G.  Krek,  SinUU.  <»  die  tfav.  Uter«t¥immMeiae*, 
Oral,  1887 ;  P.  KrotadiDwr,  Bintett.  in  di*  Geeeh.  der  grieek. 
Spradu,  0«ttina«n,  ISM;  A.  Knhn,  Zur  dUeeUn  Geeeh.  der 
indogerman.  FSUer,  Berlin,  1846,  alao  Die  E»r<Meun/l  det 
Peuert  uad  dee  OOtUrtremke:  Sin  Beitnu  tur  vergUiohenden 
MgUwL  der  Indogermanen,  Beriln,  1869,  'Oandharven  and 
Kentaoran'  (Kohn'a  Zeiteehrifl.i.),  "Bptrtk,  Sara^it." 
'•mp^,Saramd,3dnmeva,  WvetanTlzDA  vL),  'JTonw, 
Ubmt,  Jfonmif  •C^hn'a  Z.  iv.) ;  L.  L^ataer,  Dae  ROteel  der 
SpMrna;  OnrndMOoe  einer  Mvatmgeaek^aUet  fiatlln,  1889 ;  B. 
V.  LaunL^  Dae  aahno^er,  Wfiidmrg,  ISAl:  Laaldoa,  de 
DiieSamagiiaruHUatermimqiuSarmabmmet/aUorumC*^ 
Uamorum.  IL  de  reUgiotu  irnMnioriNn,  Baaal,  ISU  (oL  dn 
Hannhardt):  F.  Uebr«cht,  Znr  Folketunde :  AUe  und  nmte 
At^MU«,Hellbroan,lS79:  J.  Llppart,i>i<A*A;(riOn«»dareNnip. 
KuiturvBlker,  dtr  Warner,  Slaven,  Oemumen,  ffriMAM  wnd 
ROmerini^'emgeeMML  Urmnmg^BnOa,  1881  ;W.  Hann- 
hardt, Der  Baumiuttm  der  varnonan  «nd  ihrer  Ifaehiar' 
eldmme,  Berlin,  187B,  Znd..  ed.  1001,  alao  Antikt  WaU-  und 
FeUOndU  otia  nordeiirop-  Uberii^erung  <rUiU«rt,  BeiUn,  1ST7. 
2nd  ed.  1906,  '  Dla  lettiaohen  SonDenmythen '  (,ZS  riL),  and 
Joh.  Laeioii  PoUmi  de  DUe  Savti^fitarum  Ubetlua  (beraoa- 
gegeben  von  W.  IL  mlt  NaohMnn  ron  A.  Udenatain,  Blga, 
ISOB);  J.  Marqaardt,  Dae  PnvatUben  der  BOmer,  L  U, 
IMaog,  1S79, 1882,  alao  JUm.  SUutUeenealtimg,  L-ilL,  Laipdg, 
ISTM^:  Ha^adI,£4«/VairiHd'o^ed.BarUardaM«rnat^, 
Paria,  1861-1886 ;  A.  P.  Hdnlkow  (Boaaian),  In  the  AreiU, 
L-ir.,  Sb  Pateraborr;  Joannea  Hanadaa,  'de  Sacrifiotta  at 
klolabria  vateram  BoroMomm,  livonum  aliarnmqne  vkdnanuB 
(anUnm*  (Sortittoree  Berum  Livmieanan,  iL);  B.  Mtnr, 
Geeeh.  del  A^rtume,  L  IL,  Stutteart,  1884,  1808;  E.  H. 
Mmr,  /ndwMnnMm.  Mphen,  1.  Berlin,  1888,  1887:  P. 
Mikloekh,  *  Die  6brlatL  wminolOffle  der  ilaTiacben  BptaobaD' 
(D  rA  r,  187B) :  B.  Hock.  •  Ufib^wle '  in  Paol'a  Onrndriwdar 
germam.  Phi^UgieK  uL;  A.  Uonunawi,  BeortoiegU:  AtM- 
quartaehe  UnierttUMingen  Uber  die  etodtieeken  Pette  dm 
AOiMker,  Leipdg,  1804 ;  O.  UontaUna,  Die  Kvltur  SeAteadaM 
InvorekHetUeher  Z<a*(Bariln,  1886,  tr.  br  Oari  AdmI,  Eng.  tr. 
br  F.  H.  Wooda,  Lond.  1889),  alao  La  OinUeaOm  primitim  em 
itaii*.  Stodibolm,  UflS;  U.  Hoch.  DU  Heimat  der  /nda- 
ofraiMian,  Jana,  UKM ;  It.  Uach,  *  Dar  Ksnnaa.  Himmelamtt* 
(Abhamdlttagen  tm  gtmaniiAen  PUiSogie,  FtetgabefOr  R, 
Smnh^  Bail^  1896) :  IL  M  tUlenbolt  i)AtfaaiU  AlbrtiM^^ 
L-tr.,  Berlin.  1870-UOO;  L  t.  HttUar.  Die  grieek.  iVieS 
^tertSmer*.  1808;  Max  Utiller,  Bm^  m  CMvaroMM 
Mgtkolegt,  Loodoo,  UCS,  alao  The  Memee  ef  t 
Loadon,lWl,  JEwaya(Chi^>V«M«0«WM  W« 
London,  1888-1876,  Leotxtree  on  Origin  mnd  OrtMeik 
LMKlon.  U8S,  £<oonMAi*>4^rerALVnd<>D,188Si  S.  ULi^, 
JIordMrnAUertamJamd*  nook  Pumden  und  DenkmdJfm 
MU  Ddnemark  vnd  Sekleetrig  (Oanu,  ad.  br  O.  Jlricxek, 
L  IL,  Stoaaabarv,  1807, 1898),  alao  ETfyaadkUUa  JhrefNU,  Stnaa- 
bon,  1906;  J.  V.  Nanlalii,  Dm  i^ard  im  arteOien  A}tertum, 
UnlgalMni,  1908;  H.  OuUnbers,  Die  RdtgUm  dee  Veda, 
Bariin,  1804  ,  H.  Otthoft  'AUarLand  Zanbar  afymoloBriaoh 
bdooSiM*  (Dfa^atgart  Beitrdge  tier  Kvnde  der  mdo- 
Mrawm.  a^eaoHaw,  szlO;  Orcrbeck,  'Daa  Koltoaobjakt  bal 
dm  Ori«)hao  fa  aahaa  Ifteatwi  Qaataltannu  *  (fieriekte  A  kA 
e&cktteekm  Qee.  A  Wieetnedutjlen  nOipiia,  pUL-Uat  KL 
1804,  H);  PMW.  'Indlgitunenta'  bflSadMc^  .dKMVM. 
Lim.  dm  grieek.  md  rOm.  MftkeL.  Leipris.  18840. :  Pelar  ef 
Daaba[KtD&r4Man»JI*r«Mn/>r((MlBan(»,L;  ICPratotin^ 
iWieta  Prtmla»,  oder  Prmmleeke  BekaubUme  (axtnotod 
TartMtfm  horn  the  MS,  ad.  I7  W.  Plenon,  Bariln,  1871);  Z_ 
Prdler.  Orieek.  Mpkol.*,  ed.  br  Oari  BObert,  Bariln.  18M; 
RatnL  FaBerfcttta  Kt  rola,  Latoaig.  1804  (Big,  fr.  by  A.  J. 
EtateTiaOS-on;  W.taagvwwy\_neBartfAg§tfermee,t, 
u  mil  F.  Rowlw,  'Ua  Fkmilla  bd  daa  Angal. 
ttiidfMMvaivLPAflol.,ed.brL.lConbaoh,tT.,^llo, 

patlMlag.4n]rtlMlog;  Abbaadhtng  flbardlaAlpMutDa  md 
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Alpitonw  dM  WMrfichw  AHeituni-  (ASS.  lAIL-litol.  KL 
XL);  Jtuafom  #WICiSohii*  (Boaiiui).  «d.  br  HToiMaBor. 
SL  F«taniba>c,  UM ;  E.  Surttf ,  AmiUMMt  JtrgriMtow  «Nii 
JtMMT,  Beriiti,  Uni :  P.  D.  ChaaUom  am  U  SwuMjr*,  r*« 
UMm  V  tAa  nwbMU,  New  Tort  and  London,  IMS; 
B.  Sdiiaidt.  Dm*  VoUuUbn  drr  Nt^frMm^  mtd  d»§  kgatrnM* 
dStrtttm,  t,  Vtifog,  isn;  O.  Sandmr,  afnekMr^UidnatQ 
we*toVl  fa.,  Jcott,  WW,  lam,  also  Umgmittiteh- 


L,  Jeoft.  ISSa,  BtdOax.  4m-  iiutogrrmtm.  AUMUMuloMtU : 

BtnMbaiv,  1901.  JNc  Sahwi»v»rm¥tt$r  vnd  d*r  BagtHoU, 
BmwioE.  IWi,  Tttrnkoelaeit,  J«u,  10M :  L.  Schrttder, 
*0m  BohacoTwboi  M  PyUMCwu  nnd  )m  VMla'<l^2'I' 
Sefnin        MtMrn  SoBBmndUMtor' 


mmtknm.  ( 
«d«r  AIM 


mm  iir 


IfauelL 

P.-  ■ 


■k  KoOa-,  BMfiB.  Un,  '  UW  im  aiMben  u>  «ln 
kMiita*  gvtea  Wcmd  M  dm  Aifan  (IndoganoAiMD) '  (F«r- 
>— iFMMwi  dM  //.  imtumatiamaXm  Kmfnmti  /Hr  at<gwwtiii* 
MMM^McMdU*.  BMd,  1006):  Sdmn,  JImm*  imd 
Ktr  ^tevtoiAM,  Od*.  1888:  P.  V.  (BoMkiiX 
'ItotarWo  lor  a  Kwnriadia  of  Oa  Ufa  and  lAi«iMra  of  th« 
BaiHB  PopaktiaB  of  Um  Moatb-Waat:  Burial  and  Itamorial 
Kitaa,'«(e.  (TVwhmUow  ^  (A*  ZXvMm/ot  Jhtw.  Z<M(r<*M 
■ad  litoriwui  4^  at.  PfUntaM^r  ^«ad.  tf  S«<*)uu.  xll, 
KOl  i;  8t  Mcnborc,  18B0,  L  t),  aim  (Buirian)  TA*  Grroi 
JhiwfaM  to  M«  Om^  Jttt«,  OHCmu,  AipanKHeHc,  ToJm  and 
I^wida,  S  voto,  A.  FMafrtm  USS,  UOO;  B.  Siacka,  IM* 
f^md^te  d^wtoMrMMM,  Beriia.  1807:  W.  R.  Smith. 
Btilgim  ^  tk»  ammOm;  LomL  18M  ;  F.  SpfagaL  iKf  onMU 
iMidf  «nd  fkn  ZvttMt,  Lcdpalc,  1887 ;  P.  Stawel,  i>M 
ariMfc.  XwftMMttvfAiwr,  kuni^USe:  M.  SttT&mnki. 
ImOa  Pwbta,  Lrtinafca.  Pntala,  jr«abM><«fafca,  IteariK 
Rctv.  M  OMerbarg,  IMI:  Aaaaa  SThrtaa^J Hkioria  da 
■ama'  tatriptvrm  Mtnmt  Pnmimnm,  It.);  W.  TboMMao, 
Jkr  Vrmnmg  im  nmltekm  StaaUa,  Ootha,  U79;  A.  TUIa, 
Fab  «i5  CkrMaM*.  U^/^  to  Of  «triHMiia  raar.  Loodon. 
1880;  TaoBBtaa  and  Hanatt.  T%»  Mfmmmmm  Agf.  London. 
U87;T3rlar,  MnWm  t^/MraS,  Laadan.  1881;  H.  Uaaaar, 

  %amm:  VmrnektiMr  Lttrt9om4err$liffaamBtffrM. 

9,  Boaa,  1806;  A.  H.  VMilnrakB  9<h^>  'AtdiSa- 
.  _p  tha  Popular  BrtM  ol  tha  Om'  (TnmMftlmu  a/  C*i 
A.  Ttlanbm  Ami.  idfL);  A.  Wabar.  Ubw  UHwolMiopto 
baldmli^oBdarvodiaabcB  Brit' (/ndM*  AnfTM,  L),  abo 
•ToiBBato  BrititekTiL:  AtHalUrSitt'(5AdVtJ^U.-bi^ 
laat,  xzxTiLl;  Wllnaniu,  'Bnlca  Sprtoba  B^iwnan  tob 
Zmttm  nnd  daa  -baagaaiDBdrilod '^{SDA  xx.);  E.  Wtodlacb, 
■Hna  TadinlM  WoAhrtT'  (AMpnut  an  Jtatk,  atatt«art, 
UBS);  M.  Wtetoraits,  'Wai  wkwm  wir  too  den  Indwar- 
Mnant-  (BtOagt  JMrTjf dwafciMr  ^ItoMM«toM  Xftttay,  UKO. 
Oct.  aul  W.);  W.  WMOwa.  BMgim  nnd  JrnOw  dw 
fitoMT,  Monkfa,  180^  alao  'Una'  Oa  BoacbarV  'Kofata  and 
'Sonlatfdttw- In  dv  t«aL  BaUfktn' ^{lAand- 
Mr  AifartM  falMona-  tMd  AaalvMoUMM, 
ISM);  A.  YarmoLa,  JW  i<»mtwt«vW"*<i*' 
d«-.  1806;    tL    Zimmar,  ^MndMUt 

darpMfaBt,  Bartin,  !•»;  U  Ztock,  iM  nordnrvp.  tbumUr- 
fitoriMM  iiiiiiniM  M  igmmm  utbndtlm  i  Amya, 
Oopankacwi,  UOL  0.  SOHBADSE. 

ARTA  SAMXJ.— I.  Foander.— Sw&ml  D^yA- 
nud  SaraavaUirMboniinth«7eftrl824iiiaTillaga 
belonging  to  tha  IUi&  of  Horrl  in  KAtbi&w&r, 
India.  Dnting  his  luetime  he  nfoaad  to  mak« 
known  utber  bis  own  name  or  his  Urthplmce,  leat 
hia  relatiTea  ■hoold  liinder  him  in  his  work  or 
after  his  demiee  trj  to  provide  a  caoeeeeOT  aa  bead 
of  the  aeet.  After  hia  death,  howerer,  in  1S8S,  it 
came  oat  th^  hia  real  name  was  Mai  SahiMr, 
aon  of  AmbA  Sankar.  Hii  father  was  a  well-to- 
do  man,  hj  oocnpation  a  beaker,  by  deaoent  a 
Brthntan,  wd  in  religion  a  stem  and  ptuUanioal 
worshipper  of  SiTa.  The  life  of  Mfll  Sankar, 
aUtu  SwAnd  Daytnaad  SaraaratL  falls  into  three 
nearly  equal  portions,  namdy,  his  Ule  at  home 
(1824-1845),  his  wanderings  and  stndiea  (1846- 
18S8).  and  bis  pabUo  minutry  (1803-1888).  For 
an  aeoonnt  of  the  first  two  periods  of  the  life  of 
Swftml  DayAnand  we  are  indebted  to  his  ^«to> 
iwmwAy,  which  was  dictated  by  him  to  the 
edftor  oTtha  Thmm^tt,  sod  pablished  in  BngUrit 
in  that  magaiineh 

lhan  are  three  mtnnents  oi  leUgloiia  faitereat  in 
tte  home-life  of  the  founder  of  the  irya  SamAj : 
fint,  his  revolt  from  idolUry  at  the  age  of  four- 
teem,  on  the  pisht  of  hu  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Saira  cult,  wImu  lie  saw  mice  runnuig 
orer  the  image  of  Siva  and  defiling  it  t  leeond,  hu 
roolTe  to  abandMi  the  world  ana  mmc  Mlvntton, 


the  fruit  of  hit  profound  grief  on  account  of  the 
death  of  bis  sister;  and  third,  hie  flight  from 
home  at  the  age  of  twenty-on^  in  wder  to  aToid 
the  mtanglement  of  marriage,  into  whieh  his 
parents  were  detennined  he  should  enter.  The 
history  of  the  lint  twenty-one  years  ol  the  life  of 
the  future  SwAmI  Ib  thai  summed  up — (1)  in  the 
negative  determination  to  eschew  idolatry.  (2)  in 
the  poeitive  determination  to  seek  salvatum,  and 
(3)  in  the  farther  resolve  to  allow  no  such  en- 
tanglement as  marriage  to  interfere  with  tus 
suprune  purpose.  There  is  no  reason  for  ques- 
tioning toe  eaaential  truthfulness  of  the  account 
9t  these  earl^  ezperienoes.  The  sincerity  of  Iuk 
revolt  from  idolatry,  however  it  came  about,  is 
proved  by  the  munificent  oourage  and  vigour 
with  which  be  afterwards  attacked  it  in  its  chief 
centres,  soeh  as  HardwAr  and  Benares.  And  the 
reality  of  his  abandonment  of  the  ties  of  home 
and  kindred  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  tus 
eeoape  from  his  relatives  he  never  again  looked 
upon  their  faoee. 

After  his  flight  from  home  be  spent  about 
eighteen  yean  as  a  SannyOn,  or  religious  mendi- 
cant* wandering  from  plaoa  to  place  and  learning 
fnnn  agreat  varie^  of  teachers.  He  first  came 
under  VedAntie  inflnenoes,  and  for  a  time  was  oon> 
vinoed  of  the  identity  of  the  individual  aoul  and 
the  Supreme  SmiL  He  was  initiated  into  tlie 
BrakmOefidTya  order  and  given  a  new  name,  <SNd- 
dAa  Chaitanya.  Later,  he  was  initiated  into  the 
fourth  order  of  Sam^fdnt,  and  was  given  the  name 
by  whieh  he  always  baa  been  known,  namely, 
iMylnand  SarasmL  He  retained  little  or  no* 
thing,  however,  that  came  to  him  from  his  VedAntie 
teachers  except  this  name,  for  he  soon  deserted 
the  standpoint  of  the  V$danta  for  that  of  the 
Yoga,  Tue  crowning  religif>us  influence  on  the 
life  of  DayAnand  SuasvatI  was  exerted  by  the 
blind  Vedic  seholar,  SwAmI  ViraiAnand  of  MatlinrA, 
an  enem^  of  modem  Sanskrit  literatnre,  who,  as 
a  condition  of  teaching  him,  demanded  that  he 
should  throw  away  all  his  modern  Sanskrit  books. 
This  condition  being  fulfilled,  the  blind  BwAmI 
taught  DayAnand  the  Vedas,  and  dismissed  him 
with  the  words :  *  I  want  thee  to  go  forth  into  the 
world  and  spread  enlightenment  among  mankind.* 
Thus  ends  the  seoond  period  in  the  lite  of  SwAmI 
DayAnand  SarasvaU  (1M5-1863). 

Uis  religiouadevelopment  may  be  briefly  summed 
up.  It  was  a  movement  from  Pauriido  Hinduism 
through  philosophical  Hinduism  to  Yedio  Hindn* 
ism.  He  snooeasively  deserted  Daivism  and 
VedAntism,  but  dung  to  the  end  to  the  SanJAfO- 
Yoga  as  the  philosophical  point  of  view  mm 
which,  in  his  opinitm,  the  Vedaa  onght  to  be 
interpreted.  The  last  twen^  yean  oi  the  life  of , 
SwAml  DayAnand  Sarasvatl  is  the  period  of  his 
public  ministry  (1863-1883).  It  is  a  history  (tf 
preaching  tours  tnroughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  India,  from  Bombay  and  Poena  on  the  South  to 
Calontta  and  Lahne  aa  the  North  i  of  public  die* 
ousbLobs  with  pandits,  maul  vies,  and  mlssionariea  i 
and  of  literary  work.  After  bla  first  preaching 
tour  of  four  yeara,  he  went  into  retreat  <m  the 
banks  of  the  (Ganges  *lor  further  contemplation 
and  perfecti<m  of  oharaotor.'   Happily^  we  nave  a 

S'otnre,  from  the  pen  of  a  European,  ol  SwAmI 
ayAnand      he  aweand  in  IwS,  during  this 
tinM  of  partial  retreat  t 

•  ta  Om  sftMBooa  I  vWtad  a  kksw  down  ea  «M  Mod.  br  UN 
mtoir^  adg^  of  wbosa  iNnisC  and  naotttr  I  ted  bwd  la  «M 

boott :  and  a  iplaailM  lMkliwMnewlM«7«rt» 
trama  and  maailvs  ttats,  Aaa  oral  Bwafciw,  and  isaHf  btve- 
lentlaoa.  Ha  was  riMv  Mlbalr  Baked,  Md  sMMsd 
at opoa Into aonvwtloa.  HOBadbteiebalMVlsa 
daat  of  mandkaoti  who  pfdM  ts  have  aoHralf  abaBdoead 
tba  world,  and  an  Uvlac  la  ooanlata  oootompUtioo  of  tka 
Daltr.  PwuiwiT— tteBiiafiadiahl»aABa  iBlBd,aadwiM 
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TsiMd  In  tha  aiicleBt  Ion  <rf  Um  Bindn.  Ho  tilkod  oaJr  Sitt* 
■krit,  and  our  oooTeraation  wm  oondaotod  (hrooirfa  an  lata* 

Kt«F'  (T.  J.  Soott,  Jfinfmanr       vmamg  HU  VUl^  «f 

Aftar  aboat  two  and  a  half  yean,  Swaml  Bayt* 
naiid  emerged  fnm  hii  '  retreat '  and  plunged  at 
onoe  into  pablio  disciusion  and  oontroTer;^.  In 
the  0Mt  oentree  of  idolattr  his  nenal  theme  was, 
*  J»  there  idolatry  in  the  Vedas ! '  Against  this 
praetioe  he  thundered  with  all  the  force  of  his 
stirong  will,  impreesiTe  pMSonalitjTi  and  nmunal 
eloq,nenoe,  and,  aooording  to  his  lMOgia[di«ra»  nni- 
formly  carried  the  day. 

It  was  at  Bombay,  on  the  lOth  of  April  187S, 
that  Swiml  Dayftnand  founded  the  Arya  Bam&j. 
He'  visited  Delhi  in  1877  at  the  time  of  the  grand 
DttrboTt  where  he  met  oertain  ^tlemen  from  tiie 
^njftl^  who  invited  him  to  Tisit  thor  pzorinoe. 
This  was  the  oooarion  of  hla  fint  Tiail  to  the 
I^j&b,  the  soene  of  tlie  fatnre  triomphs  of  his 
Society.  From  1878  to  1881  there  was  the  curious 
episode  of  a  partnership  between  the  Arya  Sam&j 
and  the  Theoeophioal  Society.  Both  parties  were 
disajKK^ted,  for  a  split  soon  took  ^aoe  on  the 
qnemmi  of  the  petsomality  of  God.  Tor  the  his- 
vny  this  strange  union,  see,  as  representing  the 
Aiya  point  of  new,  the  varions  BiographiM  of 
SwImI  Dayftaand ;  and  for  the  point  of  new  of 
the  TheoBophioal  Sodety,  Col.  Ofoott's  chapter  on 
■Swiml  Dayftnand'  in  Old  Diary  Leamt. 

Swiml  Dayinand  came  into  etmtaot  with  many 
dUteent  leaden  of  xaligiona  thousht  in  bidia,  e.g, 
Dftbandn  Nath  Tagrae  and  KesCab  Chandra  Sen 
of  the  Brahmo  Sam&j,  Madame  Blavatalnr  and 
CoL  Oloott  of  the  Theoeophioal  Society,  BhoUnfttb 
Siribhii  of  the  Prirthnft  Samftj,  Sir  Saiyid  Ahmad 
of  Beformed  Islim.  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Sootl  and  BeT. 
J.  Gray  representins  Christianity.  There  is  eri* 
denoe  that  Swiml  Dayinand  made  overtures  to 
the  leaders  of  both  the  Prirthni  Samij  (see  Eriah- 
naiio  Bholftnitb,  Life  of  BhoUhtOth  SdrObhai, 
p.  7f.)  and  the  Brahmo  Samij,  with  a  view  to 
wnnnio  union,  the  amalgamated  body  to  be  called 
"Tan  Arya  Samij.*  But  no  union  with  any  other 
organisation  was  even  temporarily  effected  except 
with  the  Theosophical  Society. 

In  1882-1883  tlie  Swiml  vuited  Rijpotina,  and 
while  then  became  the  friend  and  oounsellor  of 
wineea.  Aooording  to  his  bi^zraphen,  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  modem  John  the  Baptist  in  rebuking 
ib»  Ifahiriji  of  Jodhpur  for  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  oourteean.  A  few  days  later  the  Swiml 
fell  ill.  Some  think  that  a  slow  poison  had  been 
given  him  in  his  food.  At  any  rate,  the  illness 
waa  fataL  He  died  at  AjmBr  on  the  SOth  of 
October,  1888,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  Usage. 

Swiml  Dayinand  wan,  from  all  aooonnts,  a  man 
of  splendid  physique,  impressive  perstmalit^,  and 
great  atreogtb  of  wilL  T.  J.  Soott  speaks  of  his 
'  magnifioent  presenoe '  and  '  imperious  zeal,'  and 
tells  bow  *  he  would  crush  an  ordinary  of^tonent 
witii  a  sledge-bammw  atyle.*  The  epithat  moAd- 
mArkh  {'  great  fool  *)  waa  often  on  his  lipa  when 
debating  with  the  defendera  of  idolatry.  Oloott 
speaks  oi  him  as  '  tall,  dignified  in  oarrii^  and 
gracious  in  manner,'  and  gives  a  general  eetimate 
of  him  in  these  words  i  '  The  Swiml  waa  un- 
doubtedly a  great  man,  a  learned  Sanskrit  Pandit, 
with  immense  pluck,  force  of  will,  and  self* 
reliance— a  leader  of  men  *  {Old  Diary  L«aM$t 
p.  406). 

X  Doctrine.  —  The  official  creed  of  the  Arya 
Samii  is  in  the  form  of  a  Decalogue,  and  it  reads 
as  follows 

L  Ood  U  ttw  prfmaiT  oaoaa  ol  aO  tnu  fcnowladKo,  and  o( 
•varrtblnff  known  br  Ita  nama. 

11.  Oodla  AU-Truth,  All-Knowlodga,  AH-Baatltnde,  Inoor- 
poreal,  Almlfh^,  Jort,  HaroUal,  Unbefrotton,  InBidto,  Vn* 
otyuiceataU,  wttboat  a  bMinidiiff,  Inoonmanlm,  tba  Soimrt 
■DdttaaLardoial|,.AliV«ns«l«  OmnlsdM^lDpttlaliaUe^ 


Immortal,  Exampt  tram  tsar,  Stomal,  Holy,  and  Um  OauM  of 
tba  UniTana.  To  Hin  otona  toan&fp  <* 

Ui  Tbo  Tadaa  an  tho  booka  of  trae  knoiriadga,  and  It  la  tha 
panmooBt  doty  of  ovaiy  Aiya  to  nad  or  hear  atom  road,  to 
taxdi  aad  Bcoaob  Uwm  to  oUmto. 

tT.  Ona  ■boald  ahraja  ba  raadf  to  aoeoyt  trath  and  mouQoa 
ontvutb. 

V,  AU  aotlona  ought  to  bo  don  oomfannablr  to  vIrtBBk  i*. 
aftar  a  thotoai^  oooalderatloa  ol  rUht  or  wrooa. 

vL  The  prlnaiy  obtoet  of  tba  Suftj  Is  to  do  mod  to  tbs 
world  by  improrbv  tha  pbjriaal.^Mtaal,  and  aooU 

of  mankhid. 

vlL  AU  owbt  to  bo  traatad  vttb  lora,  jnatloo,  and  doa 
nmrd  to  their  merits. 

YiiL  IcnoranoaouttabtobadlvoDadaBdfcaotdedgodlffQaad. 

Ix.  No  we  on^  to  ba  eoBfatad  wtth  bis  owe  nod  atoM^ 
bat  arerr  ooe  oo^  to  ragsnl  Us  ppoipwHy  as  fiMioded  la 
tbat  of  o«hera. 

X.  InmaltenwhlohafteaethaKeoeralaoaUlwall'Mncof  tba 
wfaola  iocletjr,  one  oogbt  to  diocard  all  dtflerenow  and  not  allow 
one'i  indiTMoaUtT  to  mtertere.  bat  In  atriotly  peraonal  mattera 
every  one  may  ac*  with  freedom  (Smdtool  <tru«  Jrye  SaaMj, 

iooe> 

It  wUl  be  noticed  that  of  the  '  Ten  Principles ' 
given  above,  the  first  three,  which  deal  with  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God  and  with  the  doctrine 
of  Vedio  Scripture,  axe  theologically  the  most  im< 
portant.  The  la^  seven  are  ethical  principles. 
The  Creed  of  the  Aiya  Samij,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  a  $hort  Creed.  It  is  published  with  considerable 
variations  in  the  phraseology,  there  being  no  in- 
sistence upon  the  same  form  of  wtucds. 

In  the  Bandbook  of  the  Arya  SamSj  we  are 
told  that  *  the  theology  of  the  Aigra  Sunij  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  word,  viz.  the  Vedat' 
(p.  21).  Comuaing  prindples  L  and  iii.  of  the 
Greed,  namely, '  God  is  the  primary  cause  of  all 
true  knowledge,*  and  *  The  vedas  are  the  books 
of  tme  knowIedKe,'  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the 
DivvM  Origin  <^  the  Vtdaa,  which  will  now  be 
considered. 

In  approaching  Uiia  doctrine,  let  us  first  notice 
the  proUem  of  the  regenen^ion  of  India,  reUgi- 
ons,  political,  and  sdentific,  aa  it  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  <XF  the  founder  of  the  Arya  Samij. 
He  found  himself  confronted  a  variety  of 
faiths  both  indigenous  and  foreign.  Of  religions 
of  foreign  origin  there  were  Ial£n,  introduced  in 
the  10th  cent.,  and  Christianity,  a  comparatively 
recent  importaticm  from  the  West.  The  indigen- 
ous religion  of  India,  namely,  Hinduism,  presented 
itself  aa  a  vast  congeries  of  faiths,  ranging,  all 
the  way  from  the  strict  admata  doctrine  of  San- 
kariohirya  to  the  crudest  and  groseest  supersti- 
tioQB  embodied  in  the  Tantraa,  the  whole  being 
held  together  in  a  Idnd  of  external  unity  fay  the 
vast  hierarchical  oi^janiaatiwi  of  easte.  Such  waa 
the  religious  enviraiment  of  Swiml  Dayinand. 
There  was  also  a  political  environment  furnished 
^  the  vast  and  impressive  administration  of  the 
British  Government  in  India,  and  a  scientific  en* 
vironment  consisting  of  the  spectacle  on  all 
sides  of  railways,  ouials,  tel^raph  wires,  steam- 
engines,  etc.  Thus,  as  Swiml  Dayinand  wandered 
up  and  down  over  India,  he  studied  not  (mly  the 

f ast  but  also  the  present,  not  only  the  thonnit  of 
ndia  as  embodied  in  Veda  and  Upa,ni^ad,SQtra 
and  Epie,  but  also  the  thought  of  Europe  as  em- 
bodied especially  in  the  inventions  oi  modem 
science,  everywhere  manifest  in  India. 

The  problem  which  confronted  him  was  how  to 
reform  Indian  religion,  how  to  efiect  a  syntbesia 
of  the  old  wd  the  new,  of  the  East  and  the  Wes^ 
in  such  a  way  aa  to  guarantee  the  intellectnal 
and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Indian  people,  do 
full  justice  to  the  attainments  of  other  nations, 
and  provide  a  tmiversalistic  programme  of  re- 
ligion. The  solution  of  this  proluem  was  found 
by  Swiml  Dayinand  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Tedas 
as  the  revealed  Word  of  God. 

Then  are  many  pmnte  of  oontaotlwtween  Dayi- 
nand SaiasvatI  and  Martin  Lnther.  As  Lutner 
the  German  monk  was  a  child  of  the  European 
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Bcnsuanee,  ao  Dayinaad  the  Gnjrttl  monk  was 
a  child  of  the  Indimn  Benaieaaaoa.  Both  alike  felt 
tba  tog  of  the  'Zeitgeiaf.  Both  in  their  different 
wayi  beoaoie  expoDenta  of  the  new  apiriU  LnUm 
atAetod  isdnlgeneea,  while  Bajflund  attacked 
idolatry.  LatKer  appealed  aim  the  Boman 
Chnreh  and  the  aataofitj  M  tnditloa  to  the 
Seriptores  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatamanta. 
SwinU  DaTinand  appealed  from  the  Brfthmanioal 
cbordi  ana  the  aothori^  ot  »mfii  to  the  earliaat 
and  moat  aaexed  of  Indian  Seriptaraa.  The  watoh- 
waid  of  Lather  waa  «Baek  to  the  BiUe';  the 
watdiwwd  of  Day4naad  was  *  Baek  to  the  Vedaa.' 

Swftml  Dayinand'B  theory  of  the  Vedaa  may  be 
Dotlined  aa  follows The  word  VteUt  meana '  know- 
ledge.' It  ia  God's  knowledge,  and  therefore  pore 
aaa  parfeet.  Thia  trmnacendent  and  beaTenly 
knowledge  embraoea  the  foadamental  nineiplea 
of  aD  the  sejaDeea.  Theae  ivindplea  God  rerealed 
in  two  waya :  (1)  in  the  tarn  of  the  fbor  Vedaa, 
wkaA  were  tangfat  to  fear  BfU,  Agni,  V&yn, 
Staj,  and  Angira,  at  the  bapunng  oi  CxeaUon 
onr  one  hundred  billion  years  ago ;  and  (fi)  in  the 
foaa  of  the  world  of  nature,  whiiih  waa  created 
aeeotding  to  the  principlea  laid  down  in  the  Vedaa, 
Munewhat  aa  the  Tabernacle  is  said  to  hare  been 
boQt  aoeoiding  to  the  pattern  shown  in  the  moont 
(Ex  Se*).  Hark  the  doctrine  of  oorre^wndeiiee 
invdTed.  The  book  of  Vedio  Soriptoxe  agreaa 
with  the  book  of  natnre,  so  that  the  latter  eon* 
finna  tiie  tnth  of  the  former.  As  Swftml  Dayft- 
aand  ana:  'I  regard  the  Vedaa  aa  aelf-evident 
troth,  admittiiig  of  no  donbt  and  depending  on 
the  anthorilgr  of  no  other  book,  being  rtpnatnted 
m  MOitm^tJitKimgtbim  ^ Qod*  {HankOfook  t^tht 
Irga  Saai^;  p.  S5). 

Note  the  ambigni^  in  the  meaning  atiigmH  to 
the  word  Vtda.  It  ia  (1)  God'a  knowledge,  the 
etmtant  of  the  Dirine  Omniscience,  tcAkA  it  ohm 
tUmfi  and  (2)  it  ia  the  collection  of  Aryan  Utera- 
toie  known  aa  the  *  Fovr  Vedaa,'  which  iawH*  a 

g'mm$  tkiHff,  One  may  beliere  in  the  Veda  in 
ftnteau^withoBt  aeoepCing  it  in  theaeoond 
sanae.  The  vedaa,  then,  beiut  fegarded  aa  *the 
Sai^toie  of  tnte  Imowleaffek*  we  perfect  covntar- 
part  of  God'a  knowledge  ao  far  as  'bade  prin- 
dplaa '  are  eoooemed,  and  the '  pattern '  aeeoraing 
to  wbSA  Creation  psooaeded,  &  foUowa  that  the 
todamantal  prindple  ot  Vedie  exegasie  will  be 
tte  intvpntanon  m  the  Veda*  In  aoch  a  way  aa 
to  find  in  them  the  leaolta  of  adentifio  InTeatiga- 
tku.  Aa  K  D.  llaelasan  rwoarkst  'The  baaea 
of  the  Aryan  &uth  are  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
Vedaa  aut  the  rerelation  of  God  in  natore,  and 
the  ftrat  jmetical  element  in  thia  belief  la  the 
intMpieUtion  ei  the  Vedaa  in  oonf  <ttmi^  with 
the  prored  leaolta  of  natmal  aoianoe'  (Cmmw  ^^ 
India,  1891,  xix.  I7S).  In  other  words,  there  ia 
involTcd  the  aaanmption  that  the  Vedaa  aa  *  the 
booka of  tne knowledge' mnat contain  'thebaaic 
prinet^ea  of  aQ  the  acuocea,'  and  aooordingly  that 
tnrvrj  scientific  disoorery  and  inrention  of  modem 
timee  mvat  be  foond  expraeaed,  germinaUy  at 
least,  in  the  Vedaa.  The  scienoe  of  Uie  Weat, 
then,  ia  but  the  raaHxatton  of  the  adantifto  pro- 
granune  anticipated  by  the  sears  of  the  East,  over 
<me  hondied  btllkm  yean  ag&  To  the  ancient 
Eaat  bdcoged  the  faculty  of  M«MWt  to  the  modem 
West  beknigB  the  faoiuty  of  aoinff.  The  pro* 
granune  comes  fnnn  the  Beat  j  the  realisation, 
from  the  Weat  In  this  way  Swftml  Dayftnand 
aonght  to  render  to  the  East  the  things  which 
belong  to  the  Eaat,  and  to  tbe  Weat  the  things 
which  belong  to  the  Weat  Thus  the  West,  m 
realizing  Hm  prindples  laid  down  in  tbe  Vedaa,  la 
anoonaaonal^  f oUowlnsthe  Vedlo religion. 

"nke  principle  that  all  the  sdenccs  hare  their 
raraaled  source  in  the  Vedaa  la  anlaigad  by  the 


further  principle  thi^  aU  religioDa  hare  their 
original  and  inapiied  aooroe  in  the  aame  eart^ 
literature.  The  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  as  a  primi* 
tiva  rerelation  gtren  onee  for  all  to  mankind,  and 
ae  '  the  foantain*head  of  Teligioa,'  leminda  cna  of 
the  aindlar  doctrine  of  *  nrimitite  lerolatioa '  held 
by  aome  Christians.  Inrerdties  in  religion  are 
explained  aa  due  to  the  infloMkce  of  difTerant  en- 
rironmenta,  in  the  one  theory,  upon  the  primitire 
Biblical  revelation,  in  the  oumf  tbatwy,  i^on  the 
primitive  Vedic  revelation. 

The  Arya  doctrine  of  Vedie  SwipUre  mur  now 
be  anmmed  op :  (1)  Tbe  Vedas  are  »  revelatioa 
from  God,  aa  is  proved  I^Uieir  corraspcmdenoewith 
nature.  (2)  They  are  the  sole  rerelauon  from  God, 
nnoe  no  other  books  show  this  oorrespondenoe. 
(S)  niey  are  according  the  foontain-hcad  of  the 
soanoe  and  tbe  religion  erf  all  mankind.  Such  ia 
Uie  doctrinal  basis  m  the  two  great  dutiaa  of  tbe 
Arya  Samftj.  namely,  (a)  to  recall  India  to  the 
lonakmi  Vedie  paths,  and  (&)  to  preach  the  Vedic 
gospel  throogboat  the  whole  woruL 

It  b  evident  from  all  this  that  Pandit  Dayftnand 
Sarasratl  was  a  man  of  large  views.  Be  waa  a 
dreamer  of  splendid  dreams.  He  had  a  vision  of 
India  purged  of  her  superstitions,  filled  with  tbe 
fmits  of  soianoe,  worsUpinng  one  God,  fitted  for 
aelf-rule,  and  honoured  as  t&  primeval  aoozee  of 
the  world's  adence  and  religiuL 

All  will  admit  that  tbe  vision  of  a  regenerated 
India  as  seen  hj  the  prophet  and  fonuder  of  the 
Arya  Bamftj  is  a  splendid  and  inspiring  (me.  Bnt 
what  about  tbe  means  to  be  emplmd  for  the 
realisation  of  this  viakm  1  As  above  atated,  it  la  a 
return  to  the  Vedas,  bat,  be  it  noted,  to  the  Vedaa 
aa  interpreted,  not  1^  the  bnditlonal  aobolarahip 
id  Indiu  orthodoxy  or  by  the  critical  aobolarahip 
of  the  Weat,  but  by  the  aeholarsbip  of  the  Arya 
Samfti  alone.  The  Bcripton  basis  of  the  Am 
Samftt  then,  while  formally  the  Vedaa,  is  in  realitr 
a  certain  interpretation  of  the  Vedaa,  which  u 
not  reoogidaed  aa  legitimate  by  a  aingle  Sanakrit 
spholar,  either  Indian  or  European,  outside  of  the 
Aiya  Samfti.  This  interpretatioa  nmat  be  char- 
acterised aa  nighly  aubjeotlve  and  fandfol,  diflRsrent 
meanings  being  applied  to  the  same  word  accord- 
ing to  the  c^ioe  of  the  interpreter.  One  can 
readily  imagine  what  kind  of  lnt«pretati<m  is 
involved  bi  the  attempt  to  And  in  the  Vedas  the 
programme  of  modem  sdantifio  inventtoaa.  Thus 
Swftml  Dayftnand'a  interjmtation  of  the  Vedas  is 
marked  bj  (1)  great  emphasis  on  the  e^rmology 
and  negleot  of  actoal  Veiuo  usage,  and  (8)  aaaump- 
tioQ  of  irregularity  in  tbe  Vedic  moods,  tensM^ 
persons,  and  cases.  Fmr  the  proof  of  theae  state* 
menta  it  ia  solBcient  to  eonsnft  Swftml  Dayftnand'a 
(^mmtntaty  ea  th*  Big  Veda.  The  pamphleta  on 
Pandit  Dayftnand'a  tntarpretaticn  oi  the  Vedaa, 
written  by  T.  WUUama  of  Bewftri  (189»-18M), 
and  a  pamphlet  mtitled  TJU  Atwdrnwufl  Inter- 
preiaHont^tkewrdDem  in  the  Miff  VedadSSTJ) 
may  also  be  ecmsulted.  In  this  eiHuiexion  ^e 
opinion  of  Uax  Mttllcr  is  worth  quoting  t  'By  the 
utoet  ineredible  imierpretatiime  Swftml  Dayftnand 
succeeded  in  persoadinff  himself  and  others  that 
everything  worth  knowing,  even  tbe  most  recent 
inventions  of  modem  Scioice,  were  alluded  to  in 
the  Vedas.  Steam-engines,  railwaya,  and  steam- 
boats, all  were  shown  to  have  been  known,  at  least 
in  theii  germs,  to  the  poets  of  the  Vedas  j  for 
Veda,  he  argued,  means  knowledge,  and  bow  oonld 
anything  have  been  hid  from  thai?'  (Max  HttUar, 
BioonmAieal  Eeeofe,  li.  170).  In  a  word,  tiie 
Veaic  mtwpretation  of  Swftml  Dayftnand  is  inter- 
pretation in  the  interests  of  a  theory— the  theory, 
namely,  that  the  Vedas  teach  a  pure  and  exalted 
monotneiKm,  and  contain  '  the  basic  prinoiplee  of 
all  the  sciences.'    it  is  as  if  one  shoaul  att«npt  to 
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find  a  pitra  monotiieiBm  and  a  complete  profinKmme 
<tf  aoientific  inrentioni  in  Homer'B  iZiod  or  Virgil's 
^neid.  Every  hutorioal  allnsion  in  the  Vedae  is 
oajefoUy  explained  away,  on  the  gromid  that  *  the 
Yadu,  oeing  diTine  reveiiation,  expound  the  lavs  of 
wrirtenae  In  its  wuns  department^  vhioh  pre- 
olndes  Uie  mention  of  penons  and  plaoes'  (Arya 
FairikOt  Lahore,  Oct.  19, 1901).  Thos  a  prioritm 
reigns  stqpnnie.  Induction  has  no  plaoe.  Enongh 
has  bean  said  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Arya  Samlj  are  based  not  on  the  Vedas  them- 
sbIws  bnt  upon  an  uneritieal  and  uimi»nt\fie  inter* 
pvstation  timeoli 

On  tiw  other  hand.  It  Is  onty  fsir  to  sa/  that 
Swftml  Davflnand  has  shown  a  sonnd  instinct  in 
rejecting  the  manifold  absnrdltieB  fonnd  in  tmrti, 
or  tradition,  and  In  seeking  a  basis  in  the  early 
Uteratnre  for  a  pnrsr  and  more  rational  faitfi. 
That  in  his  ignorance  of  historical  and  critical 
methods  he  set  up  a  method  of  interpreting  the 
Vedas  which  must  constantly  remsin  tne  target  of 
the  critical  spirit,  may  in  charity  be  regarded  as 
his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fanlt.  Nor  is  this 
all  that  can  be  said.  For,  as  in  the  case  of  thoao 
who  are  determined  to  regard  Sri  K^oa  as  an 
incarnation  of  deity,  it  is  healthier  and  more 
ethical  to  allegoiise  nis  adrentores  with  the  Oopit 
than  to  take  them  literally,  although  by  so  doing 
a  nn  is  committed  sgainst  the  critical  oonsdence : 
even  so  we  mar  say  that  for  those  who  are  bomid 
to  rcttard  the  Vedas  as  tiie  Eternal  Word  of  God, 
it  is  better  that  they  should,  Ira'  peculiar  tricks  of 
interpretation,  read  mto  tiie  text  a  fsirly  consistent 
thdsm,  than  on  the  huu  of  a  rigidly  scientific 
interpntatiMi  find  therein  only  a  ygM  Heno* 
theism  or  FuldMiam.  So  much  for  the  Arya 
dootcine  of  the  Yedasi  wU«h  from  its  importance 
has  been  tnated  at  length.  The  other  doctrines 
of  the  Aiyn  Samij  may  be  <l*mi— ^  witii  a 
word. 

The  theology  of  the  Xiya  Samftj  is  the  religious 
^lilosophy  of  the  8diUekua-Yog€i,  The  funda- 
mental pnncdple  of  the  SCMkm  is  tlie  dualism 
of  prakfH  and  purufa,  <  matter^  and  'soul.'  The 
Yoga,  or  theiatic  SOniAya,  takes  one  of  the  in- 
numerable souls  recognued  by  tiie  non^theistio 
SdnJchj^  and  makes  it  the  Supreme  Soul.  The 
result  is  a  kind  of  trinity  consisting  of  God,  soul 
{ox  smis),  and  matter,  each  catejrory  of  being 
naving  independent  sdf-ezistence.  God  is  eternal ; 
to  also  is  each  soul ;  so  also  is  matter.  Pandit 
Balla  Rftm  refers  to  this  as  '  the  uniTersal  trinity 
recognized  by  soienoe  and  religion  alike,'  and  as 
*  the  most  important  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Arya 
Samftj '  llrva  Patrika,  Dec.  14, 1901). 

As  r^iards  the  taUriolo^  of  the  Arya  Sam&j, 
the  great  means  of  salvation  is  the  eflort  of  the 
indindnal,  and  for  this  a  sufficient  sphere  is 
allowed  through  the  doctrine  of  Transmi^tion, 
or  repeated  births.  Salvation  is  oonoeived  as 
virtnally  an  eternal  process.  There  is  no  remission 
of  sins.  Karma  is  inexorable.  As  regards  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  Arya  Sam&j  holds  that 
*we  are  not  free  to  will  an  act,  if  we  were  created 
by  some  one  else. . . .  Inordertobe&ee,wemustbe 
beUeved  to  be  eternally  acting  as  wo  thon^t  bes^ 
or  as  our  previous  karmat  determined  the  oonrse 
for  us,  reoeivisg,  according  to  God's  eternal  laws, 
the  fruits  of  our  good  or  bad  deeds,  and  shaping  in 
aoeordanoe  therewith,  and  with  our  own  hands,  as 
it  were,  our  fatnn  cwBtiny'  (Ania  FatrikO,  I>ec 
14, 1901). 

It  a  evident  from  aU  thb  that  the  God  of  the 
Arya  Sandj  is  oonoeived  as  a  great  Coamio  Execu- 
tive, whose  hunness  it  Is  to  predde  over  the  inexor- 
able processes  of  transmigration  and  karma.  He  is, 
as  it  were,  a  constitutioul  monarch,  whose  power 
is  limited  and  defined  by  the  eternal  existraice  of 


two  other  *  estates,*  namely,  mnU  and  fnoMsr. 
Thus '  absolutiBm  is  denied  even  to  God.' 

In  the  Arya  system  of  theology  there  is  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  age>long  conflict  between 
soienoe  and  religion.  The  docUiue  of  oorrespond- 
enoe  between  the  book  of  Vedio  Bevelation  and 
the  hook  of  Nature  is  need  for  this  .purpose. 
Miracle  is  rejected. 

EthiccAly,  there  is  one  doctrine  of  the  Arya 
Sam&i  whidi  is  most  objectionable.  This  is  the 
doctnne  of  Xfi^oga,  which  may  be  deeoribed  as  a 
virtual  reoogmtion  of  the  principle  of  free  love, 
sanctified  a  teinptnary  arrangemeat^  Thns,  in 
the  English  translation  ot  the  SaiySrth  FrakeU 
(oh.  iv.  p.  160),  we  read :  'Ananmayalsooontraet 
Niyoga  witii  eleven  wunen  (one  after  the  other), 
just  as  a  woman  may  enter  into  tiie  relatioa  of 
Niyoga  with  eleven  men  (one  after  the  other).* 
SwfimI  Dayftnand's  doctrine  of  Niyoga  has  been 
correctly  summarized  as  follows  try  L&I&  Rnchi 
B&m  in  the  Niyoga  DotMiu  of  <As  Arya  SamO^ 
(p.  84) : 

to  ant«r  uto  the  JUjfoga  oooduIoo  with  oo«  utothar  or  wUb 
widowi  and  widowtn  oodar  tb«  foUowliv  distinotlj  ^mUmI 
draimlAaoM : 

(l)Whentba  huibaad  or  wife  to  Inoapabto  erf  ivodoofnc  Imbs 
throttgh  dliMH,  «ta 

(E)  When  tb«  hnataod  bss  Iwan  wtmai  trom  booM  looMr 
tfean  a  Kiim  p«rlod  ol  tlm*,  lor  tb*  m3u  of  nUgloa,  for  Bw 
wi|i]:i»ihoH  <rfkiKnriBdM,ornrwiiliiKftUTClihooa. 

Ci)  Wben  bo  or  ABttVonUMOBM  «r  fn  tbs  laUtsf  svli« 
uiih-iii'l  words. 

(i>WheD  UMwltofiitorik,tl>fttto,if  ibetautMitbsnsliU 
tc  produdi  tomo  wHUadghtTeMiKftortlMinftrriafs, 

lb)  Vr'heii  the  cUldren  born  of  her  do  not  live  loaf- 
<A>  II  atiL-  begeta  girle  only. 

i7}U  Lb«  wife  OB  menant  or  eonstutlr  dck,  or  if  UK 
taiubMd  be  elwv*  ia  mWth,  and  tlw  otbar  putj  bs  IB  tlM 
prime  ot  youth  and  suable  to  oootrol  hto  or  bsr  pMrfoiifc* 

The  motives  which  underlie  this  ooncessimi  ara 
twofold :  (1)  the  duty  of  perpetuating  the  male 
line  of  a  family,  and  (2)  the  desirability  of  le^ti> 
mising  an  errant  passion  and  so  'preventing 
adultery  and  illicit  intimacies.'  '  liiyoga  is  solem- 
nized publicly  even  as  marriage  is*  {Satydrth  Pro- 
JMf  p.  147),  and  tiins  difiiors  onn  prostitution.  It 
is  evident  from  all  this  that  SwUnl  Dayinand, 
like  Hato,  held  atrange  views  as  to  the  proper 
relations  between  the  sexes.  In  this  respect  both 
alike  seem  to  have  been  theorizers.  The  members 
of  the  Arya  Samftj  have  not  been  courageous  in 
practinng  Niyoga  in  the  manner  prescribeo.  S»b 
the  editor  of^ the  Jrya  Patrika  (Sept  87,  1902) : 
'We  have  to  confess  with  r^ret  that  even  the 
Aryas  have  not  been  able  to  set  a  single  example 
of  the  higher  kind  iff  Niyoga' 

Before  leaving  the  doctrines  of  the  Arya  Samftj, 
it  is  proper  to  sum  up  the  things  also  which  are 
commendable  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  this 
Society.  Briefiy  stated,  they  are  :  (1)  negatively, 
the  rejection  oi  pantheism  and  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  inelndea  therein,  such  as  illusiai  and 
absorption,  tiie  easting  over  of  the  Paurfl^io  super- 
stitions together  with  idolatry,  and  a  more  or 
leas  vigorous  fight  against  'Certain  hurtful  social 
customs  such  as  caste,  child-marriage,  and  in- 
temperance ;  and  (2)  potitively,  the  promulgation 
of  a  fairly  consistent  theism,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  iaentity  of  the  soul,  belief  in  prayer  and 
in  the  need  of  the  social  worship  of  God,  and  a 
certain  enthusiasm  for  education  and  for  social  and 
political  reform. 

3.  The  Society.— The  organization  which  Swftml 
Dayftnand  founded  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  his 
doctrine,  propagating  his  faith,  and  regenerating 
India  and  the  world,  is  known  as  the  A^a  Sunftj. 
Sam&j  means  'society'  or  'assembly,*  and  Jrya 
is  an  ancient  Indian  epithet  meaning  'noUe.' 
Arya  Samdj,  then,  means  'society  of  the  noUe.' 
The  name  'Arya '  is  a  patriotic  and  religions  name, 
freighted  with  memories      ancient  India,  and 
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applied  to  tb«  members  of  the  threa  '  tviee-born ' 
caatM.  A*  Bocb  it  wm  fitted  to  awaken  patriotic 
■mtuaents.  It  ia  a  aoeial  and  pditioal  more  than 
a  rdigiooB  name.  In  tliis  respect  U  diffen  from 
the  names  of  the  other  theistic  and  reforming 
moTcmoits  of  modem  India,  as,  the  Brahmo 
Samdj,  or  'Society  of  Bnutma  (God),*  and  the 
PrArtknO,  SamOj,  or  '  Society  of  Prayer.' 

Some  aoooont  wUl  now  m  given  of  the  history, 
organiaation,  gorenunentk  wonhip,  methods  of 
work,  statistics,  and  fntue  pmspeoto  of  the  Aiya 
Samftj. 

(1)  Hittory, — ^The  chief  event  of  the  period 
ivadiing  from  the  death  of  Swtml  DayAnand 
(1883)  to  Uie  present  time  is  the  division  of  the 
Arya  SamAi  mto  two  sections.  The  ostensible 
gronnds  of  this  split  are  twofold  :  (a)  differenoes  of 
pnetiee  in  regard  to  the  use  of  flesh  for  food,  and 
{b)  diflerenoes  in  theory  oonoeming  the  proper 
poHey  to  be  panned  in  higher  edncatioa.  From 
the  podnt  of  view  of  the  first  differesee,  the  two 
seeticos  are  called  respectively  the  *  meat-eating ' 
par^  and  tiie  '  vegetarian '  li^ty  t  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  second,  the*  Ccdlege'  paityaod 
the  'Maliatmd(  or  old-fashioned  party.  Both 
difTerencee  ran  back  into  a  still  nune  fundamental 
diffinoioe  of  o[dnion,  namely,  omoeniiiig  the  degree 
of  anthority  to  be  asdibed  to  the  teaching  of 
Swftml  Davinand.  In  this  matter,  the  poBiti<» 
of  the  CollM^e  party,  as  the  pwty  of  light  and 
col  tore,  is  ubOTal,  while  the  attitude  of  the 
MakBUmS  party  is  otmservative.  The  educational 
wwk  of  eaoh  settion  is  oarriedoD  in  hanmmy  with 
ita  apedal  theory.  The  *Cnltared'  par^  has  a 
Ct^ege  at  Lahon.  the  DaytHumd  AnMo-V«die 
CoQege^  which  it  administers  on  modem  lines  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  efBeienoy.  The 
MakatvUt  party,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  in- 
Btttotion  at  Haidwftr  known  aa  the  QwnUwia, 
in  which  ancient  ideala  of  edneatioii  twkn  the 


M  Oroammxtion  awrf  go>sniwn<.~Tbe  orgaaiia- 

tion  of  uie  kxy%  Samftj  provides  for  the  looaTSamAj 
at  congregation,  the  provindal  assembly,  and  a 
general  assembly  for  all  India.  The  oonditirau  of 
nwnbeiahip  in  a  local  Sam&j  are  (a)  Implioit  faith 
hi  the  Ai^  '  X>ecal<4pie.'  Ten  Prinaples  i  and 
(ft)  bdief  in  the  canons  of  Vedie  interpretation  laid 
down  Swftml  Day&nand.  The  minimum  ue 
for  membership  is  eighteen.  There  ia  no  special 
eemnony  of  initiation  for  members  of  the  *  twioe- 
born '  castes,  bnt  outsiders,  such  as  Christians  and 
Muhammadans,  must  undergo  a  ceremony  trf 
purification.  The  members  of  a  local  SamA]  are 
of  two  kinds,  probationers,  or  non-voting,  and 
approved,  or  voting,  members.  The  period  of 
fvohation  ia  one  year.  Sympathiiara  are  also 
mentioned  as  a  separate  class.  The  offioers  of  a 
hteal  Samij  consist  of  a  President,  Viee-President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Libnuian,  eleoted  by  the 
voting  members.  The  officers,  it  will  be  obawved, 
are  t£oee  of  an  ordinary  secular  asaooiation.  The 
provincial  assembly  ia  a  representative  body  com- 
posed of  del^atee  appointed  by  the  local  oongrega- 
tiona.  Each  affiliated  SamAj  has  the  right  to  send 
one  delegate  for  every  twenty  members.  Thus 
the  form  of  government  of  tne  Aiya  Sam&j  ia 
dearlyrepresentative. 

(8)  TForiA^.— The  weekly  reli^ona  awrioe  of 
the  Axja  SamAi  ia  held  cm  Snnday  mornlns,  ainoe 
the  Goveniment  offioee  an  eloaed  <m  that  day.  It 
is  a  k>ng  service,  lasting  three  or  four  hours. 
Directly  m  front  of  the  speaker's  platform  in  the 
place  of  worship  ia  the  vedie  Fire  Altar,  which 
oocnpies  the  same  relative  position  aa  the  Com- 
munion Table  in  many  Christian  ohurohes.  Be- 
lifiteiia  wmahip  begiaa  with  the  buming  of  incense 
(the  homo,  *  aaerifice  *),  aoeompanied  by  the  ohanting 


of  Vedie  veraefc  This  la  followed  by  prayers, 
exposition  ot  the  writings  of  SwAml  DayAoaDd, 
hymns,  sermon,  ud  lecture,  the  whole  endmg  with 
the  recitation  of  the  Creed.  With  theezoeptum  of 
the  use  of  ineenee,  the  constituents  of  worship  are 
those  of  an  ordiiwry  Protestant  service,  nie 
service  is  Puritan  in  its  simplicity.  There  is  no 
official  priesthood.  Membera  who  are  quidlfied 
take  their  turn  in  conducting  public  worship.  The 
prayers  aro  mostly  extempore,  and  the  sermon  Uf  ■ 
long.  For  a  very  graphic  aoeonnt  the  devotional 
services  of  the  Aiya  SamAj,  see  J.  C.  Oman,  Cults, 
Ctutom*,  and  Svperttitumt  i^  India,  pp.  11K!-1M. 

(4)  Method*  y  vorA.— In  its  methods  of  work 
the  Arya  SamAj  follows  in  general  the  methods 
current  among  the  various  Hisuonary  Societies 
working  in  India.  It  usee  preaohing,  education, 
tract  dutribntion,  newspapers,  etc  There  are  two 
classes  of  preachers,  honorary  and  paid.  The 
honorary  preachers  are  local,  the  paid  are  itinerant. 
The  first  class  consists  of  men  in  regular  employ- 
ment as  clerks,  pleaders,  teachers,  physicians,  and 
other  bu«ines8  men,  mostly  EngliBb-educated,  and 
manvof  them  College- bred.  Ihe  paid  preachers, 
on  tLe  other  hand,  give  all  thvir  time  to  the  work 
of  preaching,  and  are.  as  a  rule,  educated  only 
in  the  vernacular.  The  *  Cnltuied '  party,  it  is 
interesting  to  obanre,  emphasiies  tdvcoHon,  while 
the^foAdfrnA  Mr^  emphasizes  preaeAinff.  Each 
section  of  the  Arya  SamAj  maintains  a  number  M 
high -schools  and  orphanageai  and  abo  aeveral 
newspapers  and  reviews. 

(6)  SttUitticM  and  fuhm  wniBsete.— Aoowding 
to  the  Imptrial  OattUMr  ^  India  (1907),  L  474.  the 
Aiya  SamAj  in  1901  had  'over  92,(K)0  professed 
adherents.*  It  *  showed  an  increase  of  181  per  oent. 
in  the  decade  preoedine  the  last  census '  {iS. ).  The 
Arya  Sam&j  probably  naa  hy  this  time  a  member- 
ship of  ocouidvably  over  100,000.  The  largest 
number  of  memben  la  found  in  the  PanjAb  and 
the  United  ProrinoM,  nearlyM  per  cent,,  accord- 
ing to  the  oensns  of  1001.  Thus  the  Aiya  SamAj 
is  essentially  a  North  India  religions  movemrat. 
There  are  a  few  branches  in  Burma  and  In  British 
East  Africa,  the  fruit  of  work  among  Indians  who 
have  emigrated  to  those  regitms.  uhore  is  the 
religions  oentre  and  capital  of  the  Aiya  SamAj, 
although  AjmAr,  as  the  aoene  «f  the  death  of 
SwAmI  DayAnand  and  the  seat  of  the  Tedio  press, 
is  a  dose  nvaL 

As  regards  the  future  of  the  Aiya  SamAi,  it  ia 
difficult  to  play  the  prophet.  It  u  undouotedly 
the  most  popular  among  the  indigenous  reforming 
movemenu  in  North  India  to-day.  In  the  matter 
of  funale  education,  temperance,  and  other  reforms, 
it  is  in  the  Une  of  progress.  It  bJim)  ministers  to  the 
patriotic  spirit  through  its  claim  that  the  Tedaa 
are  the  original  source  of  all  the  religion  and 
sdenoe  of  the  world.  It  contains  many  earnest  and 
good  men  who  sincerely  desire  the  welfare  of  their 
country.  By  its  emphasis  on  education  and  social 
reform  it  ia  playing  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
regeneration  of  India.  It  keeps  in  dose  touch 
with  orthodox  Hinduism  through  the  fact  that 
oomparativdy  few  memben  of  the  Arya  SamAj 
have  broken  caste.  Will  it  ultimately  be  re- 
absorbed into  the  abfas  of  Hindnitm,  aome 
think  probable,  or  will  it  advance  to  a  itill  more 
rational  and  enlightened  position  t 

UfsaATuss.— I.  Btoaxmaui^'lht  AnioUonulir  el 
DwftiMBd  Ssnsntt  flwimf' la  tbs  nMHirtM,  OoC  sad  Dso. 
UA  snd  Nov.  1880;  lIBUer,  'DK^kDHid  SsnsnO,'  la 
Siograpkiaal  Jtosyt,  1884 ;  J.  C  Oman,  Outta,  OuMomt,  mti 
amp»r*Mon*  IndiA.  1008,  tU.  •Hm  Am  8aiaU  udHs 
rSmAMr';PsadlfeL«UilUasad  LiuXtndl RA^arsAarfl 
AMM  Dmfimmd  AsraMoM  Jl  JfsMrtV  M  Jivsn  OAsrttra, 
1807  (ttw  staadud  Uofn>pb]r  of  tbs  Swftad);  Biwl  Aifoa 
Stash,  Day&na.nA  SaramM,  ramOtr  <4  Qim  Xnw  AmmU.  IMl : 
Bawt  ChUiin  Sinch,  Th»  Uf$  mA  XmmMvi  ^  SwUmi 
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iaio  Hindi  and  expUmd);  RtgttdMUUtmlSklimlkA  Ontro- 
(tacOoD  in  Hindi  to  tin  •bomatatfaMd  Omimmitarg  on  tM 
V*imAiastK«»APnlM,  •U^ol  Truth,'  Boff.  tr..  Ohlnnjin 
BbmMJm  1906.  Om  thm  mta  Joife  suntloiMd  an  »U 
from  tiM  pan  olBwIadtNtrlDvd  BMmmli,  and  ooutttots  tha 
Mttborllaitrs  UtmtaN  of  the  Arj*.  SunftJ. 

UL  CBITlOAL^^mdit  Khunk  SlnrhaDd  H.  Martra  CUifc, 
ThtPrinuiBtamd  TtaOdiu^timjSrvaSamaj.  ISSf;  Hvaxj 
Ponnaa,  I*<  Zrya  Som^f,  iu  ItaoMim  a*Ml  <m  JfoUmoto  qf 
U,  UaOj  LIU  Rnchl  Rim  Salmi.  Vht  JTImmm  2)»eMiM  tht 
Arya  Am*f.  Uban,  ia»7;  PmSh  &  N.  Acniitotri  (ol  the 
Am  SamUX  AMdtt  Da^antmd  OMM ;  B.  A.  MaK  "Itae 
Jxym  auuTtti  HIrtoiT,  PNonM,  and  Hatbod^'  In  Adten 
AmmMoZ  itMlfw,  Oct.  uonll.  D.  GrilnrSd.  'TbeArra 
8mniJ/in  Trmmetitm  ^  U14  VUM»  /Mtttuto,  xxzr.,  igos; 
Inrar  Sanua,  '11m  Xrvm  BrnM,  Ita  Prneat  fottOoa,'  In  tbe 

rt«SlM4f.  BownMOU :  2ft«  TtdbMa^Sm  mad  Gmdmia 
aamaekHr,  toL  L,  UOT-UOi  hTi).  GSIBWOIiD. 

ASARGA.— Hie  Mnu«M  of  onr  knowledge  abont 
AieAga'a  life  en  the  rewwd*  left  by  ParamArtba 
(6tb  oenb).  Yuan  Ghwang  [Hiuen  Tsiang]  (7th 
cent),  I-Tdng  (da),  and  T&ranfttba  (I6th  erat). 
From  these  we  oan  gather  the  following  data.  He 
was  born  of  the  Kftotika  family  in  Piuru^pura  in 
the  north  of  India.  He  waa  the  eldest  of  three 
brothers,  of  whom  the  yoongest,  Imown  as  Vara* 
bndhu  {q.v.\  waa  inttmately  associated  with  lum 
in  religions  and  literair  activities.  The  school  in 
which  Asaoga  was  ordained  as  a  monk  was  the 
Mahlrtsaka,  a  branch  of  the  most  aadent  form  of 
Bnddhiam  ;  bat  ho  was  afterwarda  (we  do  not 
know  how  or  when)  oonrerted  to  a  more  ideal- 
istio  pbaae  of  Boddhiet  philosophy,  which  is  now 
known  as  Asanga's  idealisnL  StUl  we  see  that 
hie  Idealiam  is  mnoh  inflneaoed  by  his  former 

Aoeording  to  Yuan  Chwang,  Ayodhyi  (the 
modem  Oiufa}  was  the  chief  soene  of  his  actintT. 
Here  it  waa  that  he  tanght  pnblicly  and  wrote 
books,  eto.t  and  here  probably  in  Ayodhyft,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Sarayfl,  he  oonrerted  his  uotha 
Vambandhn  to  the  iaealistio  MahiTftna,  tbongfa, 
aeeordine  to  ParamOrtha,  tide  took  ^aoe  in  Paia- 
fi^raia,  tneir  native  town.  In  any  case  it  la  clear 
that  both  Asai^  and  his  brotner  were  closely 
connected  with  the  court  of  ^odhyL  and  that 
tb^  were  oontonporariea  of  King  Bftlfiditya  and 
hia  father  TikianUUU^  If  we  identin:  this 
VUmunidilya  with  Chandnffnpta  IL  of  tbeOnpta 
^naaty,  Ua  date  eu  be  fixed  in  the  fint  half  of 
the  0tE  emt.  A.D. ;  if  with  Skandaonpta,  in  the 
■eoond  balf.  This  ia  omflrmed  mnn  anothw 
Kntroe.  Ynan  Chwang  tells  ns  that  his  master 
SIlabbadnLwas  107  years  old  when  he  saw  him  in 
688  A.D.  Sllabhadia's  master,  DhannapAla,  was  a 
great  mfeematiaer  of  Aaa&ga's  teaching  bnt  he 
mm  not  his  Immediate  dJaoipIa.  Thna  we  have 
nffidoit  gronnda  for  fixing  Aaanga's  date  in  the 
0th  oeoi.  m  oar  era. 

SCany  writdnga  (i&strat)  ascribed  to  Asanga  are 
ennmerated  \(j  Yuan  Chwang.  Th^  are  all 
handed  down  to  ns  in  Chinese  translations.  Al> 
though  not  one  of  the  oru^nals  has  yet  been  dis- 
oonrod,  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  question 
of  any  strict  criticiBm,  nerertheleas  the  authen- 
tidty  of  their  tradition  is  assured  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  wore  brought  to  Cnina  by  Ynan 
Chwang  himself,  who  waa  the  greatest  apostle 
of  Asanga's  pbilosophy  in  the  ust.  The  most 
important  are  the  following 

(1)  Toftdiirn-bliflml  (Nanllq,  Ho.  HtVy  TUa  oontalna  da- 
■ortptlona  ol  ttie  praotlca  of  Toga,  and  ot  tba  atma  ona 
wooairtTdT  atUna  tbronrii  It.  Tna  wort  la  aaeribaa  to  tba 
rardatfdn  «(  kUltnja.  (n  HahMiMunpailffnba  {Naajto, 
No.  1X47),  a  oondoBMd  fereaeaa  on  va»  frtk^  antam  ol  AaaAga*! 
w^iolocr.  <8)  Prakanuoa^rTarftdik  (Maoso,  Noai  1177  and 
laS),  an  axporitlon  ol  tbe  monl  and  pfMwial  aspaoti  d  tba 

Q'ltaBL 

We  leam  from  these  souroes  that  Asanga's 
system,  in  contrast  to  the  Midhyamika  of  N&g&r- 


jnna,  is  deoidedly  realistic.  Though  it  bears  tbe 
name  of  Vijfi&ti-m&tiatft, «.«.  ideamm,  and  though 
Buddhist  enlightenment  oonsista,  aoeording  to 
Asanga,  in  release  from  attachment  to  the  object- 
ive  world,  his  philoeopby  postnlatea  the  redity  of 
eadi  man's  peremal^  and  also  of  tlie  external 
worid.  In  tiiis  xoapeet  his  qvtem  k  Tery  near  to 
the  Sfthkhya. 

Asaitga  terms  mind  the  db^yo,  i.*.  abode  ornwAu 
where  all  tbinfs,  both  subjective  and  objective, 
are  latent,  and  whence  they  are  projected  and 
manifested.  This  nidwt  produces  from  and  by 
itself  intelligence  or  will  (manof ,  otherwise  ktif^ 
maneu),  reason  (budd^  or  mamu),  and  five  sense* 
{v^fMndni)  in  succeesum.  It  is,  thereftm;  called 
the  eighth  {af(ama),  jost  like  the  S&nkhyan 
jmru^a.  Each  of  the  sense-organs  projects  or 
maniieste  its  own  objects,  both  fane  and  groes,  by 
virtue  of  the  seed  {Bija)  stored  up  in  the  Stajfa ; 
and  the  world  thus  man^ested  or  objectified  reacts 
upon  the  ei^th  (the  Staya)  through  tbe  seven 
sabordinate  mind-organs,  1^  'perfuming'  them. 
The  nidut,  or  son  roe  of  the  worU*  the  dlp^a,  acta, 
in  this  way,  as  that  which  taku  on  the  impressions 
received  from  the  objective  world,  is.  as  the  ddhdna. 
Illusion  in  human  life  thus  oonsiBte  in  r^narding 
tbo  objeotifieation  of  one's  own  mind  as  a  world 
independent  of  that  mind  which  is  really  its  source. 
To  get  rid  of  this  fundamental  ilioaion,  we  most 
study  the  true  nature  of  our  mind  and  its  objeotifi- 
cations.  Right  knowledge  of  its  tme  nature,  the 
dharfiuhlaJueufat  leads  us  to  tbe  full  development 
of  the  '  seeds  of  enlightenment,*  and,  as  a  conse- 
ijuence,  to  the  absorption  of  the  whole  world  into 
one's  own  self.  Fol  lowing,  therefor^  on  right 
knowledge,  this  abeorptian,  first  of  thon^t  and 
then  of  objective  phenomena  Into  the  inner  self, 
*.«.  the  yoga-dehOra,  is  the  necessary  step  to  the 
attainment  of  Buddhahood  (see  Bodrisattva). 

Asanga  teaches  seventeen  grades  {bhOmi)  of  this 
attainment,  and  also  the  toree  personalities  or 
bodies  {Mhihfth  see  ASIBUDDHA.  i  B7^  and  JBAS, 
19O0,p.9tt£)ofthaBaddha  (see  Triads  [Bod.!) ; 
bat  neither  of  these  doctrines  was  originated  dj 
him.  The  characteristic  feature  of  his  system  is  the 
elaborate  and  scholastic  systematization  of  a  theory 
of  mind  and  of  the  seeds  contained  in  it  On  this 
acoonnt  the  Buddhist  sect  founded  upon  his  sjrstem 
is  called  the  Dharma-lakfana,  Cs.  the  wisdom  which 
shows  vs  the  true  nature  m  all  phenomena.  It  Is, 
therefore,  a  philosophy  rather  tStaa  a  religion ;  and 
such  religions  traits  as  may  be  found  in  it  are  bnt 
loosely  connected  with  the  system. 

In  Asanga's  Buddhism,  faith  in  Gautama  Buddha 
had  declined,  being  gradually  superseded  by  the 
wOTship  of  Mutreya,  the  future  Buddha.  Thia 
worship  nuuntunea  its  gronnd  for  a  long  time  in 
India  and  the  East,  but  it  waa  at  last  overwhelmed 
another  feature  of  popular  Buddhism,  the  wor- 
ship of  Amitftyos  ( ),  lord  of  the  Sukh&vatI  in  the 
West.  In  this  way  Asanga's  Buddhism  lost  its 
hold  on  India  and  China,  and  is  now  preserved 
rimply  as  a  Inaneh  of  learning  among  the  Japanese 
Buddtdsts. 

LinuTuu,— £<fk  4^  VatubmOhu  (Nanflq,  Ho.  IMtO ;  ct- 

WaadUeft  Buddhimtu,  wAm  Dofrnm,  SmoA.  and  UUr  

out  RunitehfK  HiwrwUt,  L^pdg,  18W,  pp.  m-US ;  FU  de 
r«Hm  CAwaiv,  pp.  88,  lU,  118;  J.  Takaknra,  lUeord  t^f  t/M 
AiddAM  AdMon  to /-r«itw,  Oxford,  1800,  p.  189;  Schieftier, 
lUrondtAa,  pp.  107-118;  J.  Takalnun,  *Paiamftrtlia'BLU«  o( 
Vaaabaodfau^lii  JRAS.  UW,  pp.  8S-U;  Na^,  Catalogue, 
Appendix  i.  No.  6,  alao  TwttM  /apanaM  BuOdhm  SteU,  T&tA, 
ISM  J  Pi^sbinUL  Lt  BouddUtmtJaponait,  Paris,  1880,  oh.  It.  ; 
H.  Km^Mamutqf  Indian  AiiUkinn.  Sttambun;  ,1886,  US L. 
aodtharalmooMUMn  ftran;  L.  A.  Waddell,  Tif  BttddAitm 
itr  rfM,  sr  XmnsIhn,  London,  Uas,  p.  WL 

M.  ANKSAXt. 

ASCENSION.— See  AsstWFTiOH  ako  Ascen- 
810X. 
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Introdnction  (T.  C.  Hall),  p.  63. 
Buddhist  (C.  A.  F.  Rbts  Davids),  p.  60. 
Celtic  (E.  AvwTL),  p.  71. 
Chriitiaa  (O.  Z6celek).  p.  TX 
ECTptiaiL — See  Semitio. 
(Mk  (W.  Capkllb).  pw  80. 
Hiadn  (A.  &  Gkdkn),  p.  87. 

/.  iMTBODffOTOMT  DlXUSSIOB  AMD  DMPIMI' 
nOM. — '  Afloetieum  *  u  deriTed  from  the  Gr.  word 
Ant^ras'timiiuiig.'  Hie 'athlete 'was  one  trained, 
•Dd  <NM  night  M  an  'athlete'  in  virtue  {wi*^ 
iftr^  i0k^rii,  Diod.  E^OHjt.  SSI).  So  Terr  earlr 
tna  anetie  >'*^"y  the  nuntoal  a^ete  of  Cbarcn 
ffiatoiy.  Two  quite  diSereot  oonoeptiom  minfj^e 
in  the  history  of  astseUciaiii.  Ooe  of  these  pre- 
■errcs  the  original  meaning  of  discipline  of  the 
bo^  ibr  some  ultimate  ponraee,  as  when  William 
Jmee  mges  sacriiioe  to  Goa  and  doty  aa  a  means 
fli  teainiag  the  will  {^meMolonp  toL  iL  p.  322, 
«L  also  pp.  679-6QS).  Tm  other  ooneeption  dis* 
Unsle  tM  body  altogether.  AseetioiBm  has-  then 
its  function  not  the  teaining  bat  the  destiojing 
of  the  body  or  the  negatiwi  of  its  importanoe. 

I.  Pathological  eteaMoto  In  asceodam.— From 
the  *Tt7""*fg  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  tha  Uitacy  id  aseetidsm  we  are  itftan  dealing 
with  pheDomena  distinotly  wUKciogieal.  The 
laet  toat  this  has  only  reoently  been  fully  reoog- 
niaed  makes  a  critical  inTestunttioa  of  all  the 
ezeeedinjoly  desiraUe.  WhetJier  we 
with  the  'flagefianteB*  <a  with  instaneee  of 
irrio  nte  atxucdity  we  must  recognise  a  dia- 
ly  p^cho-patholocical  element  in  mnohof  the 
self-tortare  and  self-abnegation  that  goes  by  tha 
name  <A  asoetieism.  Tbeelose  connexion  between 
the  exetted  emotions  in  the  regions  of  lore  and 
reiigion  has  oft«i  been  pointed  out  and  Tarionsly 
cqdaiaed  (Nenmann,  LtMttieh  der  PtyehicUri*, 
p.  80  J  Kiafft*Ebing,  Psye^ematMa  StxualtM,  pp. 
9-11)  J  and  in  diseaesd  o(»diaons  insane  impulses 
t»  famet  p^  and  to  waBtr  pain  mark  the  mind 
eOBtroOad  either  religions  or  Ij  aenal  emo- 
tions. It  is  not  now  difBeult  for  the  modem 
piyddatrist  to  reoognise  in  the  standard  laints* 
stories  of  Uie  Middle  Ages  many  impulses  familiar 
to  him  from  his  ezpeiienoe  in  the  Iiuane  HoepitaL 
bet  whidi  wen,  of  oonisei  at  that  time  regarded 
enlr  aa  eridenoa  of  piefey  and  dietingniahed  fellow- 
^pwith  God  (FMnidi,  CMdUKSUP^ycAo/tyi*. 
p.  388>,  Perrweiona  of  tha  natual  impalaes  to 
protect  the  body  from  pain  and  destmction  may 
range  from  slight  and  oooadonal  oontradietions  to 
llw  madness  of  soieide.  Thus  no  bistwy  of 
aaeetieiam  la  ennjdete  that  doea  not  take  Into 
■eeout  tha  ifidMniaa  of  ImtariA  la  wfaieh  all 
kinda  «<  exeesaeaagainet  tha  wi^an  committed. 
Tbese  outbreaks  are  common  in  rersia  as  well  as 
in  India,  and  marked  the  nmth  of  Italy  from  tii* 
10th  cent,  unta  the  13th.  At  erery  step  of  a 
rational  inquiry  into  asoetieism  in  ite  most  pro* 
nouneed  phases  we  must  ask  ourselves,  How  far 
sze  we  dealing  with  distinctly  mwbid  and  nemo- 
pathio  phenomenaT 

Ul»:  Kraft-BUar.  PwrtmXMs  Stcmatia,  Scattfart,  t8R7, 
liiihuik  4»r  F^XtatA,  iSre ;  PriMlrckh,  Ditamtta  Mr 

aa:  H.  KsumsBn.  LtMmJi  im  PtptkiatrU,  bki«M.UBe. 

a.  Snrvinl  forma  fat  aeeminff  aacetldsm.— We 
mnflt  also  deal  with  survivat/orm$  which  are 
fileely  daaiad  as  ascetic.  Customs  are  elaseed 
M  aaeetio  crnn  by  so  eritieal  an  hiatorian  aa 
ZBdder  (AtktM  «h3  M&iuktitm;  1897)  which  may 
mora  eometly  be  eonneetad  with  the  sarTiTal  w 


Japanese  (M.  Brvon),  p.  96. 

Tewish  (A.  B.  SUFPBIK).  p.  97. 

Mnhammadan  (R.  A.  MiCHOLSOM),  p.  98l 

Persian  (N.  SOdkrbloii),  p.  io& 

Roman  (J.  &  Kkid).  p.  106. 

Semitic  and  Egyptian  (G.  A.  Baktov),  p.  110. 

Vadic— See  VxDio  Bkuoiom. 

older  moralities.  Thus  the  Essenes  saw  the  hope 
ot  Israel  in  desert  life  and  in  return  to  a  semi- 
nomad  communism.  How  far  this  was  ascetic, 
how«T«r,  it  is  impossible  to  My.  Tobeaeoetio  this 
^rpa  of  flwnmunism  must  be  shown  to  be  eonnected 
enber  (a)  with  a  disciplinary  prooem  for  the  attain- 
ment of  righteousness,  or  (6)  with  a  oomplete 
n^ation  of  the  body  by  ita  mortification.  Even 
granting  that  the  Easenes  were  ascetics  (OE.,  how- 
ever, art^  'Essenes*  in  Baatinn'  VBt  in  which 
this  ia  not  empbadaed),  all  their  peeoUaritiea  are 
not  to  be  ctmneotad  with  their  aseetieiam.  Pro* 
fessional  men  in  oar  age  wear  Uack  oa^  not 
from  motives  of  asoetioirai,  but  aa  survivals  <h  past 
fashions.  The  robes  of  the  monks,  the  eommunism 
of  various  sects,  the  treating  of  v^etable  diet  aa 
superior  to  meat  diet,  mi^  all  be  connected  with 
ascetic  modes  of  life^  but  tliqr  may  alao  be  mare 
snrvivala  of  past  eostoBH,  «r  a  reomdescenee  of  old 
ideals.  In  new  social  and  economic  situaUons 
past  moralitiea  see  mnoh  to  blame,  and  can  find 
nope  only  in  reverting  to  tha  outwud  simpler  life 
of  the  past  and  ita  forma.  Sneh  ravenAon  is,  how- 
ever, only  in  a  saemdan^  saose  asoetio.  It  is. 
nevertheUM,  tna  that  the  ascetic  finds  a  ready 
disoiptine  in  sneh  reversioas  i  and  cava^wellings, 
eommunism,  regetarianism,  primitive  dress,  etc., 
all  play  their  put  in  the  history  of  asceticism,  but 
must  be  always  examined  carefully  when  they 
occur,  for  th^  may  appear,  where  no  aseetie  motive 
propcor  can  be  shown,  simiuy  aa  survivals. 

ImaATCU— RttscU.  kntmAwig  4.  mNJntha/imltm  JIM«, 
Boon,  1867,  pp^  17»-S0S,  for  dkouMoa  of  Wmmm  m  MOatlca ; 
M  aln  NBtm^nekin-trmmmthima,  tUL  IM,  Hsmbaw,  It»3; 
BmumL/UL  4m  JvOmtHwu*,  Bwtls,  IKN^  pp.  4U^«6; 
Lndu.  Ihr  Bmmimia  tm  tttmrnn  Vmiikmimami  Jwf«fitiun, 
StnMbwi.li81;  Schttrv,  Ayi>n.  tL  IMS. ;  Mt.  'Immm' In 
UwM^TtB  bTCtmvbMr^  la  DOO  farC  A.  Scott,  ht  MM 
by  Jttlfchw,  in  PRMtbj  UUlton ;  J<lk  rtL  US,  rill.  ISA. 

3.  SymboUc  forna  miitakan  for  aacaticism.— 
Simia  enstoms  an  not  aao^ie,  but  an  tymMie 
/orms.  Primari^  aaoeticism  consists  in  we  con- 
tradiction of  nanral  deures  under  the  mandate 
of  some  hitler,  or  soppoeed  higher,  ideal  set 
by  the  will  before  the  file.  SocE  oontradietiMi 
inTolves  pain  and  discomfort  for  the  person,  tb«t 
the  body  may  be  diaeipUned  hito  subjection  or 
rea¥>ved  as  a  hindrance  to  the  soul's  devdop- 
ment.    Boon,  however,  suoh  oontradiotiooii  are 

rbolised,  and  the  ^mbols  become  conventional, 
original  slgnificanoe  being  sometimes  lost. 
Than  tne  tonnua,  shaving  tne  head,  peculiar 
dotiiiBg,  taking  the  laet  place  in  the  prooeasimi, 
etc.,  may  become  mere  symbols  of  what  was  once 
the  expression  of  an  attempt  at  self-mortification. 
Here  again  the  student  most  be  careful  to  mark 
enstoms  that  have  become  binding  through  usage 
or  enactment,  and  that  may  seem  ascetic,  as  ^ 
wearing  <tf  phylaeteries,  or  oroadened  borders  to 
garments  {Mt  28*),  bat  which  in  traUi  may  have  an 
entirely  difTerent  motive,  this  motive  being  either 
■anitary  or  «esthetio,  or  based  on  racial  distinction, 
on  misinterpreted  phrases  from  reli^ous  authority, 
or  tlie  like.  Sometimes  a  mnbol  with  such  past  sig- 
nificance becomes  a  sign  ot  self-mortification.  The 
wearing  of  aaadals  bad  no  asoetio  su{nificanos  as 
it  aroee  in  a  hot  oountry,  but,  transferred  to  the 
nortii  ci  Eorope,  it  beouno  a  familiar  ^mbol  of 
self-denial  among  the  monastic  orders. 
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4.  OtsdpliiiiLry  asceticism.— Eveiy  sTBtem  of 
morale  enforces  the  discipline  of  the  will,  and  all 
systems  of  developed  casustry  sogtrost  methods  of 
auch  discipline  (of.  Paalsen,  System  a.EthiJfi,  voL  iL 
pp.  10-20,  ed.  1900  ;  and  the  'Swritnal  Exercises' 
of  the  Boman  Commonion).  In  this  definition 
might  be  indaded,  therefore,  all  exennsee  nnder- 
t&ken  as  training  of  the  moral  life,  and  carried 
through  not  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise  bnt  for  the 
effect  prodaoed  npoa  the  person  mdng  it.  Thus 
also  spuitnal  exercises  may  nave  a  mingled  motive, 
on  the  one  mde  the  pleasure  of  aotnu  participa- 
tion, and  on  the  other  obedience  to  the  impulse  to 
overcome  habitual  sloth  doing  vhat  is  at  the 
moment  nnpleasant  or  even  painful.  So  funda- 
mental has  regularity  becu  to  Uf^s  development 
(ef.  Wnndt's  EtMk,  ed.  1889,  p.  120),  that  religion 
has  ever  insisted  upon  recurrent  pwiods  of  religions 
exOTcise  in  festivals,  Sundays,  hoars  of  sacrifice 
uid  prajer,  etc  And  the  eutical  value  of  enforced 
regmanty  has  been  so  apparent  that  in  all  de- 
veloped religions  systems  disciplinary  aeoetlcism 
has  had  a  more  or  less  pronoonced  {daoe.  In 
evangelieal  Protestantism,  tithes,  dinroh^oiiig, 
ffiaoe  befrae  meat,  family  devotions  an  lelt  to 
have  tills  disciplinary  ralue,  a{»rt  from  the 
spiritnsj  mood  01  the  moment,  and  sometimes  in 
spite  of  felt  unreality  on  the  devotional  mde.  The 
sabstitntion  of  the  rational  and  significant  for  the 
arlntrary  and  mysterious  in  raligioos  acts  has  gone 
far  in  Protestantism,  but  pwhaps  at  some  loss  to 
the  disciplinary  effeetiveness  of  these  acts.  In  tite 
Roman  Commomon,  the  dlvincm  of  the  year,  the 
month,  and  even  the  day,  is  minutely  under- 
taken ;  and,  viewed  as  a  means  of  asoetio  aisci[^e 
of  the  life,  such  divisions  have  untold  influence. 
Asoeticism  in  ttiis  sense  has  the  commendation 
of  all  great  Protestant  writers  (cf.  Luther's 
Sermon  'Ton  den  guten  Werken,*  1520).  Acts 
that  have  no  value  per  se  may  become  disciplinatT 
measures  of  great  usefulness  as  means  to  gain  self- 
control,  regmanty  of  life,  proper  self-appreciation, 
etc.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  moral  man  to 
exernise  himself  spiritually,  as  a  man  of  thought 
trains  his  thinking  capacity  and  subjects  it  to 
severe  tests,  or  as  the  utiysical  athlete  engages  in 
inoreamngly  severe  bodily  exercise  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  his  mnsde.  The  KT  writers,  and  espe- 
oially  St.  Paul,  abound  in  directions  along  this 
line  (Ro  8»-",  1  Co  9»*-",  Ja  3>-»).  The  tempta- 
tion to  attribute  to  such  exercises  a  special  merit 
twr  *e,  and  to  harden  them  into  a  lagaX  bondage, 
IB  so  great  that  it  has  made  Protestantism  fearful 
in  developing  tiie  asoetio  lif&  perhaps  even  along 
Intimate  lines.  Id  the  study  of  ascetidsni,  how- 
ever, the  student  must  carefully  keep  present  to 
his  mind  this  legitimate  element  amid  the  legal- 
istio  and  dualistic  distortions. 

LmurURS.— PaDlMn,  SytUm  d.  Ethik  ■(Berlin,  IBOO,  11. 10- 
S»;  Wnndt,  SlhOc,  Stuttgkrt,  lS86,p.  ISO ;  BUck,  CuUun  and 
RMtraint,  London,  IHl,  p.  L87 ;  Hmniack,  What  U  Chritti- 
anity  J  Eng.  tr.  UMM,  p.  81. 

5.  Dualistic  asceticism.— The  popular  oonoep- 
tions  of  asceticism  have  grown  up  in  oonnexion 
with  the  experience  of  it  linked  with  a  distinct 
attitude  towards  life.  In  this  thought  tiie  material 
bodv  is  inberently  evil,  and  the  spiritual  element 
is  alone  good.  (For  the  history  of  this,  see  the  §§ 
*  Indian  Asceticism '  and  '  Greek  Asoetioism,'  p.  66). 
The  object  of  ascetic  exercise  is  not  the  training 
of  the  body,  but  its  ultimate  extinction,  that  the 
soul  may  be  free  (of.  Plato's  Timasus.  69-71). 
This  is  a  metaphysioal  dualism  which  separates 
soul  aad  body,  God  and  the  world,  material  and 
spiritual,  into  sharply  contrasted  realities,  and  life 
is  looked  at  more  or  less  as  the  struggle  for  sup- 
remacy and  the  ultimate  victoir  of  spirit  by  the 
extinction  of  the  material  and  lower  elements. 
There  are  all  decrees  of  this  meti^hydcal  dualism. 


horn  the  sharp  emphans  npon  th«  nagatiTe  work 
of  destroying  the  iwdy,  that  the  soul  may  be  free 
from  its  desires  and  itself  oesse  (of.  Max  MiUler 
on  *  Ninrftu  *  in  C%Mif  from  a  German  Work$hop, 
vol.  L  pp.  276-287),  to  the  positive  emphams  npon 
union  with  God  on  the  part  of  the  soul  by  abstne- 
tion,  contemplation,  ud  ^th,  as  in  modem 
Pietism  (d  A.  Bitschl's  OeeeAieht«  dee  Fietiemus, 
vol.  L  pp.  1-60).  In  all  shades  of  this  thinking, 
asoeticiam  plays  its  part.  Vorld-flipht  in  various 
degrees  becomes  the  standard  of  holmess.  It  may 
be  only  abstention  from  oertain  forms  of  amuse- 
ment, or  it  may  be  the  life  of  Trappist  silenoe,  bat 
what  determines  the  conduct  is  not  loving  ex- 
pediency within  the  realms  of  a  Chiistian  freedom 
(Gal  6'),  using  Uie  world  but  not  abasing  it  {of. 
Augustine,  d»  vera  BeligioM,  8|  21  aad  86)f  but 
worid-fli^ht,  as  from  tnat  which  is  inherentiy 
antagonistic  to  spiritual  perfection  (d  A.  Bitachl, 
Die  chrietlicha  yoUtommenAeit,  1902).  This  dual- 
istic asceticism  always  results  in  eetabUstung  a 
double  standard  of  holiness.  The  exigencies  of 
social  (oganization  enable  only  a  few  actually 
to  reslise  worid-flight  to  any  eztmt;  for  tlw 
average  man  some  symbolic  or  sacramental  sub- 
stitute must  be  fonncL  Hence  the  whole  doctrine 
of  merit  grows  np  with  dualistic  asceticism,  as 
thus  enabfing  a  chosen  few  to  flee  from  the  world 
and  impart  m  their  holiness  to  less  fortunate  or 
less  gifteii  followers.  In  the  history  of  asceticism, 
upon  which  we  now  enter,  we  shall  find  many 
elements  mingling,  and  it  is  often  impossible  aiut 
alwsys  diffieult  exaotly  to  detennina  witii  which 
special  oonoeption  we  have  to  da 

LiTxunna.— Max  UUler,  Ckipt/nma  Qgrmam  WeHakag, 
L  276-287;  RiUcU,  Oteh,  dfr  PUtitBMM,m6,l  1-40,  and 
cMttHOu  VoUmmmmlutt,  1902. 

IL  ffiSTORT  OF  AscBTioiSM.'~i,  Andent  as- 
cetic customs. — Almost  all  pxiinitive  life  is  marked 
by  certain  trials  (rf  courage  to  whuA  ^e  boy  reach- 
ing manhood  must  submib  nieouBtoms  sometimes 
assume  a  tame  of  preparation,  and  priestly  or  re- 
ligious direction  was  only  a  natural  development  (cf . 
Ty lor,  ii.  362-142  ;  Waitz,  A  nthropoloffie  der  NatW' 
volker,  1871).  So  also  marriage  has  its  rites,  some 
of  which  have,  so  doabt,  a  sanitsiT  origin,  some 
are  memories  of  past  cuiture,  while  all  of  them 
may  become  in  course  of  time  ascetic,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  regarded  as  a  necessary  training  for 
the  communal  me.  Thus  circumcision  became  a 
religious  rite,  and  in  a  sense  may  even  be  regarded 
as. ascetic  (cf.  Wellhauaen,  Prolegomena  ear  Getch. 
ler.  1883,  p.  360).  But  in  a  strict  sense,  as  a  dis- 
dpline  for  tiie  miHiual  life,  it  oannot  be  olaesed  as 
ascetic  And  uie  classes  m  oustmns  gathered  ta* 
ZSekler  {Atkae  und  MSncAtvm',  1897,  pp.  78-97) 
are  almost  without  exception  svmboho  sabsti- 
tutes  for  ont^pown  customs,  or  they  have  social 
and  legal  significance  apart  from  any  true  ascetic 
motive.  Training  for  war  and  preparation  for 
life's  simpler  duties  produced  customs  which  later 
on  became  the  fmms  of  ssoetic  practice ;  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  any  developed  asceti- 
cism belongs  only  to  a  high  and  elaborate  economic 
stage.  Asceticism  proper  belongs  to  an  age  of 
reflexion.  Men  in  tiie  process  of  moralization, 
looking  out  on  life,  revert  to  simple  habits  in  the 
hope  m  restormg  a  nuHcality  that  seems  to  them, 
endangered.  Tom  the  form  of  asceticism  have 
their  history  in  customs  that  were  in  no  sense  as- 
cetic. We  have  here  to  do  with  that  variation  of 
purpose  of  which  Waadt  rightly  makes  so  much 
{Ethik,  pp.  97-105,  ed.  1886).  A  famine  was  viewed 
by  primitive  man  as  a  direct  infliction  of  the 
demons.  To  ward  it  0%  self-inflicted  periods  of 
hunger,  i.e.  fasting,  were  tiie  natural  remedy. 
The  punishment  was  thus  anticipated  and  the 
demons  were  oonidliated.    There  was  no  ascetic 
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nwtm  nntQ  Bpiritaal  man  songfat  in  this  form  of 
rdi0i<HU  eoBtom  a  meau  for  aelf-diadpliiie.  To 
the  aeuii-nomad  Amos  tho  Inznry  <A  a  eonunercial 
capital  waH  immocal,  aod  hU  00)7  hope  wm  a 
retam  to  the  nomad  morality  and  Mmi-nomad 
costoma  and  habits.  The  artificial  tntuic,  iToiy 
beds,  ete.  (Am  6*^},  were  hateful  to  him  beoanae 
cMUkOcted  witii  the  Inziiry  of  a  commercial  d»- 
Tek»p|ment  -whose  moral  strains  his  people  were 
staaoing  bnt  badly.  The  motire  in  hu  deDunna- 
tiim  waa,  howoTer.  not  ascetic,  bnt  patriotic  and 
primitiTe.  A  tribe  sees  itself  threatened  with 
cxtinctuHi,  and  to  appease  the  wrath  of  gods  or 
demons  offers  tuie  of  its  members  in  haman  saeri- 
fice(Iphig«ua,CnTlias,ete.).  Latera«Hrro^a/iHn 
was  foond  in  animal  Bscrifioc,  or  the  derotion  of 
that  which  was  most  precious  to  the  worshipper 
<the  Jadnan-Prophetic  stoi^  of  Abraham,  Gn  22^-"). 
So  at  last  the  psinfol  parting  with  possessionB  be- 
comes  hy  a  process  of  reBexion  a  means  of  spiritoal 
discipline  in  vows  of  poverty.  At  the  same  time 
the  ascetic  motivs  mast  be  sought  in  the  latest 
developmenL  Hence  the  student  most  watch  with 
ears  the  oncritieal  ooUectionB  (rf  endenee  for  as- 
ceticism in  primitive  history.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtrol  if,  ootside  of  toe  highest  dvilization, 
asceticism  in  the  strict  sense  of  either  discipline 
or  negation  <rf  the  bodily  desires  can  be  shown  any- 
where {cL,  however,  ZJVckler,  op.  eit.). 

UnaAtVBS.— Wslts,  AiOknr.  XmtmntOtr,  Wli  WsB- 
fcisiis,  i-vvte-  nr  Om*.  /ar.  USS,  p.  an;  SkUsr.  Atiim  mmI 
J»srlnw*rtiw,  pp.  78-07;  VmOt,  XOit,  U8S,  nn  97-U6. 

a.  l^rsian  aod  Indian  aacetidsm. — Gcograidiieal 
and  racial  fsctois  in  the  development  have  exposed 
populations  of  Persia,  Ituua,  aod  Egypt  to  a 
loog  sneceosion  of  oppressive  tyrannies  ^  phyri- 
^ally  snperiw,  bat  vtUa  mentally  and  ^rilaally 
^nfoiiOT^  laoea  (Mongtd,  Mnhammadan,  English), 
rbe  Orient  has  hence  heoome  the  tweeding-groond 
for  religions  of  despondent  or  even  despair  (cf. 
Sdwpenhaaer,  Die  WtUalt  WHieund  Vartieitung*. 
u.  701-708).  AltboQgh  in  the  Avesta  fasting  ana 
mortification  are  forbidden  (Spiegel,  Avetta,  ii. 
IviiL  ;  cf.  especially  VendidUd,  iv.  47-40),  and  a 
great  manjr  of  the  allied  evidences  for  a  primitive 
aseeticiBm  in  Persia  will  not  stand  aoritical  investi- 
gatkm,  yet  Mani  and  the  very  prohibitions  of 
asceticism  are  evidences  that  in  Persia  as  well  as 
in  India  and  Egypt  spiritnal  suffering  gave  rise  to 
'  a  pantheistic  world-view,  with  deBpair  and  asceti> 
dm  as  cliaracteristlD  features.  The  forms  of  this 
ascetjeism  are  those  of  world-flight,  the  hermit  life, 
the  mortification  of  the  body  by  nuDatoral  inhibi- 
tions of  all  ita  desires.  The  most  imperative  of 
these  was  the  sexual  impulse,  and  hence,  as  it  was 
also  linked  with  the  omtinnanoe  of  a  hated  ex- 
istenee,  the  mortification  of  this  im  poise  became 
inimary.  As  Indian  religion  became  fully  self- 
emsetoas  in  Buddhism  and  Jainism,  it  deliberately 
opposed  the  ascetic  to  the  legal,  and  the  life  of 
conteniplatitm  to  rituals  and  aamfiee,  and  demo- 
cracy to  caste-aii^oeraey  (cf.  Blax  Mttller,  Chipa 
frvm  a  German  Workthip,  vol.  i.  art  '  Buddhism  ). 
Tbeaseeticismof  Brfthmnnism  aimed  at  abswptlon 
into  God.  It  was  a  training  for  spiritual  vision. 
The  ascetidsm  of  Brihroanism,  as  awakened  to  full 
•df-eonseioosneas  in  the  Boddhist  reformati«i,  was 
aaegation  of  all  life,  the  denial  of  the  will  to  lire  (cf. 
Max  MftUer,  op.  eit.,  art.  '  NirvftnaM.  This  is  the 
logical  onteome  of  dualistic  asoeticunis,  the  per- 
fcetion  «f  wOTld-flight.  Even  the  monastic  syston 
is  a  compromise ;  and  although  it  sraang  up  in 
India  in  reaponBc  to  the  imperative  sodal  instinot, 
the  hermit  and  the  faqlr  are  the  real  tvpes  (of. 
Rhys  Davids,  £tMfi£l»m,  London.  1878).  The  rela- 
tively mild  asceticism  of  Buddhism  seems  due 
ratiier  totiie  goodsmseof  (tentama  Buddha  than 
to  tiie  logic  oTbia  teaching,  and  tim  iwolt  hu  been 
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that  over  increann^  seets  have  pushed  Um  logic 
<tf  asceticism  to  its  hmita. 

LiTSBATtnts.— BeddM  works  qnotad,  cf.  Kosnmi,  BOberi 
Ltelvm,  'Nfttlood  *aA  UniverMl  Bcllgfoiu,'  London,  lUttt; 
Ifoflisr  WOlUnu,  Bwidkitm  iniu  oonncctMm  tcUk  Brah- 
manirtn  mmd  Hinamitt*,  Loodon,  18W :  SUb«nisvl,  Dtr  Bud- 
4M»mtu  mmA  wAmt  JhHttekung,  yortbildunff  nnd  rtrbnitwig, 
Munich,  18»t;  H.  Oldenberr.  Bvddka.  Em.  tr.  18SI.  p.  01; 
T.  B.  SUtsr,  TTU  Higher  Uinduim  in  nUUtm  ta  Ckrittianitg, 
lMt,p.2S8.  8MftlK>>|>erUlwtt.(|  Hindu 'KDd'Ptniu')  below. 

3.  Greek  aaceticism. — The  ajetbetic  inhibitions 
prevented  in  Greece  the  disagreeable  and  morbid  de- 
velopments of  asceticism  found  in  India.  Moreover, 
the  evolution  period  was  shorter.  Yet  the  waning 
freedom  of  Greece  and  the  high  intelligence  of  her 
population  began  even  in  Plato's  day  to  produce 
a  despondent  and  ascetic  ss  well  as  a  pantheistic 
type  of  religious  thought.  It  is  inunatenal  whether 
this  arose  on  the  sou  of  Greeoe  indei>endently  of 
the  Orient  (so  ZeUer,  PMtoaophu  d.  (iriseAen*,  iii. 
pp.  70,  490 IT;  bat  cf.  Bttth,  Otadiithte  una.  abend- 
ItindMUn  PMomtpMe,  2  vols.),  or  was  an  iatio> 
duction  from  without.  It  rapidly  developed  from 
the  teachings  of  Plato  (ef .  P/uiebut,  41 ;  PXado,  06- 
67.  82-83  ;  Apoloffv,  40).  whose  dialo^es  contain  all 
the  germs  of  the  mture  Meo-Platonic  development 
(oonsult  treatment  hj  ZeUer,  Weber,  and  Oeb<r> 
w^-Heinae  in  their  Histories  of  PhUoaophy).  Tha 
eosmologieal  apeoulations  had  tbmr  real  TeUgUma 
interest  in  the  assertion  of  the  increasing  oad* 
ness  of  the  phenomenal  world  as  it  fell  below  the 
spiritual  reality.  Nor  is  it  essential  whether  the 
final  belief  was  in  a  permanent  separation  of 
the  two  elements  or  an  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
lower  element  1  the  groundwork  of  an  aaestic  da- 
velopnient  is  the  hopeless  surrender  of  the  pheno- 
menal as  the  sphere  only  of  evil.  The  charsct«r 
of  Greek  asceticism  wss  again  controlled  hv  the 
philosophic  interest.  The  elimination  of  the 
tibenoraenal  was  by  contemplation  rather  than 
1^  mortification.  Tne  way  of  salvation  was  escape 
from  the  body  by  pure  thoughL  Even  for  Aristotle 
the  higher  life  is  open  only  to  the  mao  of  pure  apeou- 
lative  activity.  In  Neo-PIatonism  the  Oriental 
mysticism  wss  united  definitely  with  Greek  meta- 
physics (of.  Ueberw^,  L  |  64,  pp.  312-^).  The 
Huilenistio  -  Judaic  and  the  Iveo  •  Pythagorean 
schools  found  their  final  expression  along  asoetio 
and  mystical  lines  in  Plotinus  and  Porphyry.  God 
and  the  world  were  definitely  separated.  God  as 
pure  being  waa  abstracted  nom  all  phemmenal 
manifestation.  Salvation  waa  in  the  beatific 
vision.  Asceticism  was  the  way  of  freedom  from 
the  fleshly.  Between  God  and  man  angels  and 
spirits  became  mediators,  and  revelation  was  in 
philosophy  and  ecstasy.  Thus  the  waning  faith  of 
a  homeless  Greek  culture  found  refuge,  just  where 
India  found  it,  in  ascetic  despondoicj  and  theo- 
Bophic  speculation. 

LiTSSATDRB.— 6«Mm  tlw  phOosophiosI  hkndbooks  ot  Usber- 
wwt-Hslus,  WlodelbsndTWtbsr,  ud  ZeU«r,ot  B.  W. 
UoUsr,  OftekieAU  (Ur  KotmobigU  in  dtr  grieelii*eitm  SirchM 
Ma  avf  OHgmf$,  Halle,  1860 ;  Xvopold  Schmidt,  I>i»  ItlfiH 
dtr  alUn  GrUekm,  2  vob.,  Beriln,  ;  Rtttb,  (itte/iidiU  unt. 
abmdlandi»ek*n  PhUotopM**,  Hsnnhvlm,  IHOt ;  J.  Adssi,  Tk» 
lUligimu  Ttaeltan  nf  Gn»ei,  IMS,  p.  STfi ;  Rohds.  PiyoAit, 
Tilbbven,  IBOS.   8m  sIso  Mpsntts  wi  ('  Ore«k  ')  twiow. 

4.  Aacetidamalidjudaiam. — {a)  Canonical  Juda- 
itm. — All  early  reli^ons  resort  to  various  forms  of 
self-inflicted  privation  or  suR'cring  to  appease  the 
asswmfid  wratn  of  gods  or  deuious.  Famine  is  anti- 
cipated Iry  fasting  (cf.  above),  and  wounding  the 
body  becomes  a  tmirogatum  for  the  punishment 
the  offended  powers  would  others- ifte  inflict  with 
more  fatal  results.  The  motive  in  these  oases 
is,  however,  not  strictly  speaking  ascetic.  The 
spiritual  life  is  not  bein^  trained,  nor  is  the  body 
being  destroyed  aa  a  thing  evil  in  itself.  Distin- 
guishing, as  w«  must  in  the  interests  of  dear 
thinking,  aacetioiim  »oper  from  raeh  ■urvivals  of 
awdent  wmi^tt  Jndaism  la  nen  to  be  a  distinctly 
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non-ascetic  reliRion.  The  fasts  and  the  days  of 
hnmiliation  ('aSSict  yonr  Boals'}>  as  iu  Lv  23***", 
aie  no  more  aaceldo  in  tbo  staict  sense  than  a  day 
of  prayer  in  a  Protestant  ootiimanity.  Some  ot  the 
diiections  about  the  xelataons  of  sex  may  seem  at 
first  sight  ascetic  (Ex  IV,  Lt  16»-i*  etc.).  bnt  a 
elose  examination  shows  that  the  motive  was  not 
ascetic,  bnt  had  to  do  with  the  concei)tion  of  a 
physical  undeannees  (perhaps  sanitary  in  ori^) 
before  Jahweh.  This  magical  conoeption  of  ui- 
pority  led  to  washings,  Inrtrations,  certain  sexnal 
mhibitions,  bat  we  find  no  traee  of  asceticism 
proper  in  the  gradual  evolntion  of  the  Jewish 
xitnal.  The  dnalistio  asceticism  of  the  Orient 
seems  to  leave  no  trace  apon  the  canonical  books. 
TIm  fondamental  conception  of  God,  indeed,  ez- 
ohides  it.  Nor  does  it  obtrode  itaeu  even  as  a 
loragn  element,  as  it  does  in  Mnhammadanism.  In 
spite  of  national  disaster,  the  eschatological  hopes 
ot  the  Jews  (cf.  Bonsset,  Die  Sdigion  ties  Juaen- 
twai^,  BerL  1906,  pp.  245-346)  continually  counter- 
balanced any  b^iumings  of  despair,  such  as  we  may 
notice  in  Job,  Eocleeiastee,  and  Lamentations.  For 
spirituU  discipline  the  Jew  turned  to  the  study  of 
toe  Torah  (Ps  119),  or  submitted  with  great  ease  to 
the  burden  of  a  l^;al  qrstom.  In  all  ages,  how- 
•rer,  the  mystic  world-view  that  lends  itsdf  to 
aaoeticism  is  sooner  or  later  at  war  with  any  dc- 
Teloped  l^^ism,  and  likewise  a  developed  legalism 
wmrks  inevitably  against  the  mystac-asoetic  type 
of  religions  thoi^ht.  The  evidences  dted  by 
ZOokler  for  an  nndeveloped  asceticism  (Atkete  una 
MSneMum  pp.  113-120)  will  not  bear  critical  ex- 
amination. IjieNanxite  TOWS  have  no  real  marks 
ot  strict  asceticism  (ef.  art.  'Nazirite' in  Hastings' 
JOB).  Tbey  were  tows  of  special  consecration  to 
Jahweh  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  repre- 
sent survival*  of  primitive  Semitic  rdigious  cus- 
toms ;  bnt  spiritual  or  ethical  traiima  was  wholly 
laoking  (ot  uw  stoty  <tf  Samson),  ana  they  had  no 
mukM  <tt  any  Aetan  to  destioy  the  bodT.  The 
abetinenoe  from  wine  is  a  sorvival  of  nomaa  moral- 
itj  protesting  against  the  iwrioultural  sti^  (Her- 
mann Sohnltz,^M<.TAeo%ia",  1896,  §111).  The 
priestJy  regulation  of  the  Nazirite  vow  has  so  de- 
•feroyaa  its  primitive  ohaiaeter,  tiiat  we  must  com- 
pletely ifroonstruflt  it  in  the  Ugfat  of  the  stories 
ni  Samson  and  Samnel  ud  the  allusiMiB  to  the 
EUohaUtes  (of.  art  'Reehabites'in  HuatSn^  DB). 
Jahweh  as  the  sbom-god  of  the  desert  had  those 
who  even  in  tlie  midst  of  an  ag^cultuial  economic 
stage  were  His  earnest  champions  and  the  mun- 
tainars  of  more  loimitiTe  ^pea  of  oondnot  Thus 
the  fbnns  were  giTon  in  whioh  asoetidsm  might 
bwio  to  derelop,  as  perhapa  in  John  the  Baptist, 
alOiough  even  here  again  we  deal  with  other 
spiritual  phenomena  (u.  next  ooL)t  and  cmly 
when  the  influence  of  the  Orient  and  Greece  can 
be  historically  tiaoed  in  Jndaism  do  we  find  un- 
doubted evidences  of  the  ascetic  ideaL  The  story 
of  Jephthah's  daughter  has  no  real  bearing  on  the 
question  (of.  Hastings^  DB,  art. '  Jephtliah/and  the 
Conun.  of  Bndde  and  Moore,  ICC).  The  fasts, 
feasts,  and  ceremonial  r^olat^ons  of  Jewish  religion 
proceeded  upon  asnpposition  whioh  excludes  Oriental 
asoetudBm,  for  the  nation  is  holy  to  Jahweh,  uid 
the  body  can  and  mnst  be  kept  oeremonially  holy. 
This  is  binding  on  all ;  bnt  priests  and  Nazirites, 
who  oome  into  closest  contact  with  Jahweh,  must 
be  espeoiaUy  holy,  is.  ritually  dean.  The  religiona 
of  t^e  Orioit  centre  in  the  n^^ation  of  the  body; 
Jndaism  insiBts  upon  its  physical  and  oeremonial 
cleanness.  This  gives  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter to  the  thought  of  the  relation  of  the  physical 
to  the  spiritual.  So  that  we  may  put  even  more 
■tronsly  than  Zdckler  his  dosing  words:  'Only 
the  I  iionng  period  of  the  jov-Christian  Jewish  his- 
tory give*  OS  real  hfstoriMl  parallels  and  antunpa- 


tions  of  monastidsm,'  and  add  tiiat  only  in  this 
period  does  ascetic  practice  proper  have  any  place 
at  all. 

ImuTDBi.— Ont  of  •  vaat  Btawtor*  nuv  bt  nnatloiMd 

Pstenoii.Bdln.UB2);  Boaasrt,  i>fa  JI<IMMdM^mrtMM^ 
Beribi.  uoe;  Sclriinr,  GnA.  du  myroOm*,  Ldpi.  18QB. 
1002;  Welw^  JUi.  ThMlfi  1807;  H.  P.  Smith.  OT  Stttorv. 
EcUa.  IMS.  8wktaoMiMntout.CJ«wiih')below. 

{b)  Sellmistie  Judaism. — The  distinction  be- 
tween fasts  that  have  as  their  object  tiie  train- 
ing of  the  spiritual  life  and  those  intended  to 
propitiate  an  offended  God  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind.  The  first  type  is  aeo^o,  the 
second  has  no  necessary  ascetic  motive  underlying 
it.  The  national  fasta  of  Judaism,  connected  also 
as  they  generally  were  with  Umes  of  ^lecial  rejoic* 
ing,  were  intended  to  ward  off  the  displeasore  of 
the  worshipped  God.  The  non-ethieal  quality  of 
these  very  lasts  led  to  their  entire  rejection  by  the 
ethical  prophets  (Hos  6*,  Am  6").  As  enstom 
hardened  mto  a  formulated  legalism,  neither 
world-flight  nor  spiritual  disdphne  can  be  re- 
cognised as  a  formative  motive.  The  mingling, 
however,  of  Oriental  and  Greek  dements  wiui 
Jndaism  began  early  (cf.  Schtirer,  Oetch.  de*  jud. 
Volke»\  L  187-190,  li.  21-67).  The  influence  was 
probably  wide-spread,  but  it  reached  its  climax  in 
the  work  of  Philo  at  Alexandria.  Here  we  find 
all  the  familiar  marks  of  the  Neo-Platonio  teach- 
ing of  a  later  day  (Grfttz,  Getch.  dor  Juden,  iiL 
ri8(S6^298,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  [1891]  211 ;  Sohnltz,  i>ie  f'itd: 
MdifftonmhU.lnt smr ZertUfrwtg  JenatiUms,  1864} 
Luaus,  Der  Snenitmu*  in  wmem  VorheUMBt  am. 
Judentum,  Strassbuig,  1881).  God  is  not  dragged 
down  by  the  material ;  tihe  highest  life  is  that  of 
contemplation ;  and  abstraction  from  the  body  is 
the  essential  uiingin  religion.  Holiness  is  also  a 
n^^tive  thing.  The  dualism  between  God  and 
nature  is  spanned  by  the  Lws.  The  dualism 
between  the  flesh  and  the  mirit  Is  isaolved  in  tho 
contemjdative  life,  where  uie  ndrit  frees  itsdf 
from  the  flesh  and  rises  to  the  ^sibn  of  God.  The 
Essenes  (cf.  art.  by  Conybeare  in  Hastings*  DB) 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  donbtfullv  to  be  considered 
as  an  ascetic  devdopment  Tne  communism  in 
the  simple  agricultural  communism  that  marked 
all  Isiaditish  life  in  early  times.  The  marriage  ens- 
toms  are  hidden  in  evidently  inaoonrate  estunatea 
of  them,  and  the  asoeticiBm  reported  1^  Philo  may 
well  be  imported  from  his  preconceptions  into 
their  practice.  It  is  difBcult  to  bdieve  that  a  sect 
that  m  so  many  ways  snggeete  a  recurrence  to 
primitive  ^pe  should  beocoue  a  medinm  for  carry- 
ing a  Greek  eultnre  (of.,  however,  ZOokler,  Adc^ 
WJAfneA^um^,  pp.  125-127).  The  reports  of  Philo 
and  JosephuB  are  always  open  to  snspioion  wheat 
th^  see  in  Jewish  cnstoms  bonds  between  the 
Greek  world-view  and  Jndaism.  The  food  and 
dothing  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  S'  ",  Idk  \*^) 
no  more  have  ascetidsm  as  their  motive  than  the 
poke  bonnet*  and  grey  colour  of  the  Quaker 
costume;  both  were  inspired  by  tiie  desire  to 
revert  to  a  primitiva  aimpnoity.  John  the  Baptist 
is  the  revenam  to  the  semi-nomad  prophetic  typeu 
He  proclaims  no  asceticism,  but  laithfulness  to 
everyday  duty  (Lk  S^*").  Only  when  Plotinos 
and  Porphyry  and  lamblichns  leave  the  assump- 
tions of  the  OT,  and  by  symbolic  interpretation 
read  Greek  and  Oriental  thought  into  Judaism,  do 
we  get  a  ^stem  of  contemplati've  aaoeticism  well 
developed.  This  asoeticiBm  is  not  a  Jewish 
product  and  has  left  little  tmee  nptm  Jewish  life, 
bat  it  has  profoundly  influmeea  tita  Christian 
develoimait* 

*  MnhMiiDwlsalBB  bas  bonowsd  from  old  Ctetatlsa  soqidm 
>ns«»itlciMwMali.hcwsTsr,  ottanrBSMiiMBalttiaofStlisno- 
mMHo  exoeww  of  the  wUdemew  thiatitter^iliitiuJ  dbdpHiis  or 
wortd-Bi|^t  IndoKUthkktteriiwboUjritnuitntotlMt^^ 
KltboaghioPeiirisltiii>7l>«>Kit«l(of.Bep.art.  nfuUm'Sdow^ 
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I«Miiu.-«cUw.  19.  iiL :  BoMMt,  INr  JU  dn  JMm- 
•w^,  B«te.  UM ;  H.  P.  S*ia,  »>  Mb  /ilMm«nd. 

un. 

K.  The  Christuut  Clnirch  and  Aacetidtm.— (a) 
TJu  BaHf  CSmreh  and  ^Ms^tom.— Very  eariy  in 
its  hiatoTy  the  trmnsforDuUion  of  ChrirtinitT  from 
a  hS«  to  «  lAilown^y  of  Uf«  hegm  (of.  Wernle, 
An/Snff€  mmmnr  jJei.",  Tttb.  1904,  322-340).  The 
Hurts  «f  tlda  dianse  an  alrMcly  vpoD  imnl  <rf 
Uw  NT  books,  notaMy  the  Bp.  to  tlie  Heb.,  whore 
the  inflnenee  of  Philo  aitd  AlexandriAD  JodaiKD 
iamarked  (of.  Siegfried,  fAtfowm^feg.,  Jena,  1876, 
p.  ;  Pflcoderer,  Dot  Urekrittemtum,  BerL  1887, 
p.aSB  fC ;  MoGiflert.  ^mmC.  Am,  £din.  1897|^p.  477- 
48^  Thnathe  Jndainwi&whiditheChiiBtiaa 
Chnrdi  fooad  faendf  dwUing  waa  <rften  not  that  of 
the  OT,  bat  a  HtUcnistic  Jodaiam  irhoae  thought 
waa  baaed  no  longer  tn  the  ethical  nKmotheism  of 
8th  oent.  pTopheey,  but  on  Greek  dnaliam  (of. 
Harnaffk,  Lekrhmck  dm-J)oam$itaueluekU  [od.  1883], 
ToL  L  I  7.  pp.  93-101).  This  distorted  the  whcde 
eoBwpfaoa  of  the  TeUtkn  of  the  body  to  the 
ponoaa  of  the  Kisudmn ;  bnt  the  distortion  waa  not 
xeafiaed  because  the  fiuth  in  a  oataatn»idiie  intn^ 
daetaon  of  a  new  age  semod  in  itself  to  mipimiie 
the  importanee  of  um  ^iHttg  world.  Upon  this 
distartKm  grew  up  the  oonoej^ion  of  world-flight, 
and  aeoeticism  of  the  purest  Oriental  chaiaoter 
warn  linked  with  the  life  of  the  Chnreh.  The 
CEaethistoiy  of  the  rise  of  monastio  asoeticiam  is 
obaoored  by  the  eontrorersy  over  the  genoine  ehar- 
aeter  of  the  allegod  worit  of  Philo.  *  Vita  Om- 
Iwwpjafi'aB.  Thia  doeoment  has  been  pronoonoed 
by  r.  K  LootDS  (Die  TAerapeuimj  Btrsssborg, 
187S)  and  othen  to  be  a  forgecr,  while  it  hu 
been  defeoded  hr  Ccoiybeare  {PkHo:  ab<m*  tA» 
Cemtamfiatim  I^t,  Oxf.  1890)  and  P.  Wendland 
Wit  naramtmkm  mmd  dk  pkufmiadm  Sekr0  wtm 
ietekanaidbn  Leben,  Leipx.  1896).  It  ia  oertainly 
impossible  to  nse  it  wiui  oonfidenee  aaa  aonroe 
for  studjiiu  the  bisbny  of  monastdeism.  The 
ao-oaUed  Tb«rapeat«,  deaeribed  as  a  Jewish 
iBooaatio  wder,  probably  nerer  existed,  bnt  the 
inTwtioa  zedeota  the  iuala  of  the  highest  holi- 
BSH  ol  esflain  cfaeles  piofbaidtar  h>*lMmn»H  by 
wji— fa»i  Christiani^.  As  mi^t  be  expected, 
it  ms  te  the  Oriental  Omrohes  that  the  most 
negatlfe  tne  of  asoatidm  flourished.  Egypt 
beeaaae  the  Some  of  men  and  woman  fleeing  mnn 
the  world  to  find  in  aaoetio  solitude  the  holiness 
they  koged  for  (of,  the  interestingpen  pletore  in 
AaatoleFraaaa.  TkeH^,  1891).  T&  attitode  of 
St.  Ftal  to  mamage  had  nothing  fondamentally 
aseetie  In  the  Oriental  aense.  Aostinenoe  was  a 
matter  <rf  expediency,  fcr  the  stress  waa  great 
and  the  tzmo  was  short  (1  Co  and  mamage 
hrongfat  earea  which  hindraed  the  CSiristian  in  Us 
main  bnaineas  of  proohdming  the  coming  of  Christ 
At  the  same  time,  the  Tilaness  and  liomce  of  the 
period  made  contineBicy,  enn  to  the  denial  of 
marria^  a  rery  distingnishiag  mark  of  sopcaior 
enthosiaam.  In  opposlwm  to  Mandoo,  however, 
TtrtolUaD  protests  (<ufo.  Mardon.  i.  20),  and  he 
waa  not  the  tmly  one  to  do  so,  against  the  ri^g 
tide  of  aaoetie  denial  of  mazrlagc,  urging  that 
Christian  Hborty  must  bo  preserred  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strow^  iL  28,  iii.  IS;  Eoseb.  SEir.  29).  Moreorer, 
sdf-denisl  gave  a  stamp  of  nnearilnr  to  mooh 
leligioaB  life  whose  bads  waa  lealfy  not  Christiaa  at 
alL  as  in  llaniohirisiB,  and  thia  ieli|^ous  eon* 
idled  the  Christian  eonunnsitiea  to  rival  ita 

Uh  acoUbHlBB  ol  vtasbBOSssartlBL  InlantaiB  toprinKlve 
manU^ cm  itto—l iid  ■eowwwiB groornk.  VastotCta&« 
St  MiiliiiwiiihiiliB  ia  tts  iMiit  SSnm  stoma  ny  aowftS 
fesHnksboanflf jngmaabsssflslM.  ttmimgm,ham- 
m^K^STmL  ^UteoPH  gB^  nd  nrioos  wSdTdim  do 


pMtaM  flf  ihs  aosHo  iMsstlie  tIsv  of  faollDiB  sUulk  smi  1b 
slistisrtUii fcwB&s body  th>  joSMtty  o(  ths MtIbs  tMoo. 

nitiasssfliiilisi  as  Hlstoths  JswU  n^ioosdmlopnaiit. 


eameatnesB  by  deniala  aa  dramatic ;  so  that 
Tertnllian,  who  himself  distinctly  repudiatee 
asceticism  in  ^indple  {Apotogvt  42),  is  never- 
theless prood  of  the  Beif.deniuii  he  is  aUe  to 
set  over  against  the  claims  of  Uie  asoetic  Mar- 
donitee  (op.  eit.).  Thos,  in  Egypt  and  Africa 
world-flight  and  ascetic  fttsting  and  an  on-Chris- 
tian and  nn-Paaline  oelibMy  came  more  and 
more  to  mark  the  eoelssiastieal  development.  It 
entminated  in  the  vorld-flia^t  of  Panl  of  Thebes, 
whose  retnat  to  the  desert  was,  however,  only 
the  logic  of  tiie  transposition  of  Christian  valnee 
effected  b^  Cyprian  and  Origen.  Manichgism 
and  Gnosticism  had  really  oonqnered,  and,  opposed 
with  troe  instinct  by  the  Chnreh,  had  yet  roroed 
npon  the  Chnreh  the  dnalistic  Oriental  oonoe^tMi 
of  life  (of.  Hatch,  OrgamimitUm  <As  Jtt^ 
Chr.  Chmt^M,  Lond.  1881.  Loot,  vi  pp.  1S2-104.  for 
a  sli^t  modification  of  this  view).  And  hwlo 
went  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  hermit  seolusum 
and  the  absolute  isolatitm  of  the  individual,  as  in 
the  case  d  Antony  and  Simeon  Stylites.  The 
grouping  of  the  priests  of  the  worship  of  Scrapie 
u  sometimes  renrded  (but  see  O.  Ztiokler's  art. 
below,  p.  70*)  as  the  model  for  what  now  sprangnp 
as  a  modification  of  this  hermit  isolation.  The 
monastery  waa  at  first  a  mere  group  of  hermits 

Cerod  about  sane  eouq>icnous  waaajrie,  <v 
ed  together  for  mutual  protection.  To  sooh 
nouns  Pacbomins  (28S-84fi)  gave  a  set  of  rules 
JF.  E.  KOn%  '  Die  Kegel  desbeiligenPaohoaiias' 
m  SK,  1878;  Grtttsmaohcr,  FaehowUtu  und  dot 
dMs  Xlsstoristsn.  FniU  L  B.  1896),  and  monastio 
aseetioism  was  formally  foisted  npon  the  eari^ 
Catholic  Church.  Then,  as  petseoution  began  to 
lessen,  and  martyrdom  became  rarer  and  rarer,  the 
enthusiasm  that  found  vent  in  this  last  evidence 
at  seal  and  dnoeri^  hegan  to  ezprees  itaelf  in 
ascetio  practices.  The  i^itual  athlete  proved  his 
oonstancy  \j  astf-toflietod  deprivations. 
Tiiniiiss  III  lswmMS(rfciMhiil 
(b)  7Ai  OritnteU  and  Qrtak  Ommvniima  omd 
ilsosMeiMn.— In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
negative,  ccmtemplative.  mystic  type  of  aseetioism 
had  its  largest  develojmient  in  the  Oriental 
GredE  Chnrob.  From  the  time  of  Paehanins  and 
Antony  tha  oontemplative  withdrawal  from  life 
Into  the  desert  was  indeed  bound  up  with  extra- 
ordinary limitations  of  diet,  etc,  hot  the  life  of 
ocmtemidation  was  the  end  sought  by  these  fss^ 
ings.  The  bodily  exercises  renmain  in  the  l^te 
oonoeptitm  of  Greek  aseetioism  a  meana  to  the  con- 
templative self-abstraction.  This  is  seen  clearly 
in  the  mlea  of  Paohomius  and  their  subsequent 
development  (ef.  ZOakler,  A$htM  tind  MiineMum\ 
pp.  201-238).  The  influence  of  Origen  and  of  the 
Neo-natonio  oonoeptiona  on  the  Oriental  Chnreh^ 
as  it  osaaed  to  be  intelleetnally  quick,  was  to 
em^iaaiae  dogma  and  details  of  ritual  on  the 
bona  of  an  extreme  literalism  In  the  nse  of 
Scripture  {d  K.  Htlller.  Kirthmtguchehie,  L  209). 
The  ritusl  development  was  exoessive.  and  the 
mtmastery  reflected  tiie  most  primitive  frpe.  an 
aggresate  of  hermit  cells.  It  was  only  when.  In 
9Nr,  the  Busrian  organisation  and  eduoation  caUed 
out  the  best  that  was  in  the  monastic  development 
that  it  axhilnted  any  signs  of  life  and  growth. 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  two  monks  from  Con- 
stantinople who  gave  Uussia  to  the  Qredc  Church, 
represented  the  spirit  of  missimary  servioe  (et 
J.^  Neale,  Hi»t«rv  the  Holy  Baetem  CAwrvA, 
1878).  Yet  aseetidsm  in  the  true  sense  ot  the 
term  was  overlaid  by  formalism  aid  rituaL  The 
native  oonoeption  of  holiness  was  even  forgotten 
amidst  the  mass  of  superstitious  extemalism.  The 
monasteiy  as  seen  at  Mount  Atbos  «r  Mount 
Lebanon  (oL  aitieles  ad  hoe  in  Brockhans,  Kon- 
verMotioniUxiton)  refleeta  the  oldar  ^pe  of  ohu- 
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mtmal  life ;  bat  the  ascetidsm,  Bare  in  ttie  abeolnte 
banishment  of  women  from  all  parMcipation  in 
the  life,  is  not  extreme.  Mot  has  ascetinam  proper 
ezperioioed  any  new  developmrat  in  the  Kobsuui 
branch  of  the  Greek  Chnrch.  Sects  have  arisen 
with  extreme  and  fanatioal  views  based  npon 
a  bald  literalism,  as  the  sect  of  the  Skoptzy,  who 
utterpret  Mt  10"  literally,  and  of  whom  176 
were  in  the  years  1830-71  sent  to  Siberia  for 
obedience  to  this  supposed  command  {ti,  Jjooh, 
Sifmbolik,  I  181  [1902]).  Yet  in  sneh  cases  the 
pathologuml  and  the  snperstitions  orershadow  the 
asoado  motives;  and.  Indeed,  of  genuine  asoetio 
development  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  there  ia  Utmost  no  trace 
since  the  17th  century. 

LimuTuxi.— J.  U.  MMle,  Hlatory  tf  tha  Hobi  BatUm 
Ckttnh,  G  vol*.,  London,  1360-78;  I.  SUberaagl,  Vm/attung 
nmd  i/egenwdrtxger  BMmd  admmtlieiter  Kirehea  du  OrinOa, 
Ludohut,  1866  ;  W.  Gus,  arnMHc  der  griedi.  KirOtt,  Seriin, 
18TS ;  Stanley.  BUU  ^  Ot»  BtuL  Church,  now  nd.,  London,  18SI. 

{c)  The  Soman  Church  and  Aaceticiam.~-'t\i^ 
primary  interest  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  aa  an 
Imperial  organization  was  neither  in  dogma  nor  in 
the  negative  conception  of  holineaa  fiudam^tal 
in  aacetie  monastidsm  (of.  A.  Harnaok,  Da» 
MSnchtum^seine  Idmte  UM  nme  Oetehiehit^,  1901, 
p.  90f.}.  Her  intereat  was  tn  the  le-cifanintion 
of  the  Empire  in  the  service  of  an  Imperial 
eeelesiastiolsm.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  creeds 
and  literature  which  the  Western  Church  took 
over  for  her  Imperial  purpose,  there  were  both 
dogmatiQ  elements  which  ahe  had  to  formulate 
and  deftnd  and  aacetie  ideals  vhi<&  she  had  to 
use  and  rwulate.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ronu^ 
aaoetioism  became  a  handmaid  of  inestimable  value. 
It  was  the  great  monk-pope  Gregory  vn.  who  forced 
aa  the  whole  of  the  clergy  the  ascetic  celibate  as  an 
ideal  (Synods  of  Erfurt  and  Passan,  1074),  and  in 
him  were  nnited  the  two  cimtradictory  ideals,  the 
ruling  of  tiie  world  by  an  institution  whose  ideal 
was  world-flight.  The  misBionary  activity  of  the 
UKUaatery  in  Korthem  Europe  had  changed  its 
dianwter,  and  while  bringing  a  mass  of  evils  con- 
nected with  the  holding  ot  property  (cf.  K.  Muller, 
KirehtngeseMehte,  i.  363-368  [Freib.  i.  B.  1802]),  it 
was  at  the  same  time  the  bearer  of  order  and  culture, 
and  even  of  Hteratnre,  to  the  relatively  barbarous 
North.  It  bad,  however,  of  necessity  drifted  away 
from  the  ideals  of  Oriental  asceticism.  To  the 
task  of  re-iatrodudng  those  ideals  the  reform 
movemoata  of  the  period  from  Otto  I.  (936-073) 
to  Gregory  vn.  (1073-1085)  were  directed.  The 
maiaatery  of  the  Western  Church  was  up  to  this 
period  lai^^y  dependent  on  the  ereat  land-holders, 
and  vows  were  not  made  for  nfe.  Only  in  the 
7th  cwtuiy  was  the  retirement  from  a  cloister 
vidted  by  penalty,  and  only  under  the  vigorous 
reforms  of  Bemaid  of  CHuny  and  the  Abbot  Hugo 
were  the  monasteriea  compelled  to  conform  to  the 
ascetic  ideals  of  the  past  (cf.  K.  MUller,  op.  cU.  L 
317  f.,  and  431-436).  The  new  reformed  monaetic 
orders  looked  with  suspioion  on  the  a{[ricultural 
and  literary  work  which  marked  the  less  aacetie 
monastic  institutions,  and  exalted  more  and  more 
the  life  of  contemplation  and  ascetic  n^ation 
(cf.  H.  Renter,  Gesch.  der  relig.  Au/kldr.  n.  vi. 
24-28,  Berlin,  1877).  From  this  period  onwards 
extreme  forms  of  ascetic  life — scourging,  wearing 
of  chains  and  haircloth  gannente,  no  longer  as  sur- 
vivals of  primitive  life,  but  planned  to  inflict  ^ain 
and  discomfort — aa  wdl  as  extreme  aeclusion, 
became  the  accepAd  meana  far  the  attainment 
of  perfection ;  and  the  ideal  of  perfection  was  world- 
flight  and  the  negation  of  desire.  At  the  same 
time,  the  linking  of  these  ideals  with  Churchly 
ambitioDs  peculiar  form  to  the  ascetic  con- 
ception. Everywhore  the  monaatio  reform  aet 
bMon  itaelf  the  aame  aids  t 


*Th«  nvlnl  ot  monMlla  Inrtltatloiit,  tlw  raoovcrr  of  loM 
Undi,  taA  tb«  Miqnlnmflnt  ot  new  poMMrioni,  tbe  MtabUehment 
of  on  eooIeslaBtioal  U,wa,  tbe  Mqolrement  ot  s  better  dam  of 
novitiate,  Intovduction  m  etrioter  dtodpllne  ud  oultinttloa  of 
pletjr,  eg  deooribed  in  the  older  storiea  ot  monasterr  life,  and 
eqtecially  In  tbe  writing*  ot  Onsorv  the  Qreat  (60O-«MX  P^f 
anoe  ana  nU.lnflloted  pain  of  aU  Undi^  oMiuciphtion  In 
■oUtode,  bumtli^  to  Uie  point  ot  MU-rennikdatloii,  oonitant 
emploj-ment  of  ooute^on  and  tb*  MUMaoMnt,  hoaoM  <rf  tbe 
•ainta  and  relics,  pDgrimacae,  seawb  tor  tbe  nunoolous. 
pcerimlrtlo  Jodfment  of  tbe  worid,  longlngB  tw  deatb,  aad 
geoaraUy  aa  abnormal  raUng  of  tbe  emotional  Ute,  Inonaaed 
sewdttTMHSi,  and,  above  aU,  a  blidi  eetimato  of  ths  "giaoe  ot 
tean"'(K.  MBllar,  Ktnktnofeh.  pp.  386-886]k 

Each  new  attempt  at  monastic  reform  of 
necessity  but  revived  this  n^;ative  idea  of  holi< 
nesa,  and  hence  it  is  no  accident  that  the  circum- 
stances which  originally  produced  the  pessimistic 
world-flight  relinoua  type  in  the  Orient  should 
genetally  mark  ita  revinu  in  the  Weetem  Church. 
The  timea  of  renved  aaoeticiam  are  perioda  of 
national  diaorder  and  eodal  disruption.  Gentle 
and  thoughtful  aoula  found  world-night  the  only 
seeming  refuge  amidat  the  wrecks  of  all  that 
makes  life  really  attractive,  and  in  tbe  extreme 
symbolic  self-rennnciation  of  self -torture  the  only 
hope  for  the  devoted  lives  of  thoee  who  saw  the 
evQ.  It  is  impossible  for  any  religious  develop- 
ment to  be  wholly  without  the  note  of  service  and 
self-sacrifice  for  othws,  vet  this  sinks  more  and 
more  into  the  background  the  more  self-oonsistent 
the  pnrsnit  of  the  asoetio  ideal  becomes.  To  save 
one's  own  soul  by  retirement  from  the  dangers  of 
life  is  the  chief  goal,  and  the  selfishness  of  this 
goal  is  only  parUy  hidden  1^  the  fact  that  service 
on  behalf  of  othcm  niajy  become  a  meana  to  this 
end.  Even  the  aaceticum  that  marked  the  great 
monastic  revival  under  St.  Francis  of  Asstsi  (1182- 
1226)  made  the  great  aervicea  rendered  b^  the 
order  often  a  source  of  real  corruption  (cf.  Life  of 
St.  Francis,  by  Thomas  de  Celano,  1229,  by  Bona- 
ventnra,  1261,  and  recently  by  Haae,  1856,  and 
Sabatier  [Eng.  tr.],  1894).  The  complete  impossi- 
bility of  making  the  negative  monastic  aaceociam 
a  umveraal  demand  npon  ail  Chriatians,  whUe  atill 
maintaininglmperial  world  ambitiona,  has  always 
led  in  the  Western  Church  to  oompromisea  wiui 
the  'lay*  world.  Hence  each  revival  of  the  ex- 
treme emphasis  has  also  led  to  *  lay-brotherhoods,' 
to  modified  vows  for  thoae  who  otuinot  altfigether 
flee  the  vorld,  and  to  an  extension  of  ascetic 
symbolism.  This  ascetic  symbolism  plays,  there- 
fore, a  larger  and  larger  part  in  penance,  fasto, 
prayers,  vigils,  etc ,  in  which  the  element  of  pain 
and  bodily  deprivation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  ascetic  element  is  represented  by  symbols, 
'half-fasts,'  fish  and  egm  inatead  of  meat,  beads 
told,  and  maasea  saiaby  proxy,  etc.  Against 
these  compromises  protests  were  constantly  being 
raised  1^  those  who  seriously  held  the  monaatio 
ascetic  type  of  Christian  ideal  (Bernard  of  Cluny) ; 
but  more  and  more  as  the  Imperial  organinng 
force  of  a  centralized  Vatican  made  ita  way,  these 
compromises  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 
Ftom  the  time  of  the  Reformation  onwards  the 
Roman  Church  has  been  on  the  defensive,  and  the 
militant  character  of  her  great  organizing  force, 
inherited  from  Rome,  has  driven  the  negative  and 
ascetic  conception  of  holiness  into  a  seooudary 

Slace.  In  the  Jeauit  development,  asceticism  has  a 
istinctly  difierent  place  from  that  occupied  in  tbe 
oldw  orders.  It  is  a  training  for  service  under  the 
ecdesUatical  Imperialism  of  Borne  (<rf.  DOllinger 
and  Rensoh,  GeKhiehte  der  Moralttreitiffkeiten  in 
der  romiach-katholiiehen  Kirehe  [1889],  particularly 
the  'Einleitnng').  The  goal  the  Jesuit  order  set 
before  itaelf  was  world-conquest  rather  than  world- 
flight,  and  thus  again  is  clearly  seen  the  old 
struggle  between  two  distinct  ideals  of  holinesa, 
while  both  aie  maintamed  within  the  great  hia- 
tada  MHnmnnion  ni  the  Boman  Chnich.  Hm 
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tnompha  of  tb«  Jesuit  policies  anoe  the  great 
Jmiwenigt  «cmtn>veray  bAre  therefiwe  tteMlilv  rele- 
gated aaoetiusm  to  k  seooiidaiy  and  diBcipiiDuy 
pUee,  and  its  recent  histny  shows  no  new  develop- 
meat  within  the  Roman  oonunnnioo,  while  it  ttul 
maintainB  ita  plaoe  as  one  of  butoric  legitimacy. 
LnmiximB. — Oat  at  m  nat  Utmtoi*  totj  be  tpoeUOy  man- 
~  '  Knokf.  ft.  K.  1887 ; 


Lea,  fliM.  ^  UU  Inamititum  oTtA*  MiddU  Agn,  S  toI».,  LoDd. 
1888:  Jetaopp,  0aM6v(trU«>iWi*,  Lend.  1906 ;  UootalM- 
hat,M<mktfJtM€  Watflrvm St.  Bmtdiet  to SL  B^nimr^l  yolt., 
Bdia.  1881-1879 ;  Tavlor,  ClMMOi  H«ritaM  V  JfiAU*  ^om, 
LomL  UOl :  OmaA,  DmM  Jf dnaUwM  IBnf .  tr.  Jr«nMtidSM, 
LmL  iseil;  and  the  SUadard  HiitortM  tt  tha  Chorcfa  In 
ttaa  lfi(Ua  AcM,  Af.  tbow  c(  NMDder,  K.  MftOn,  ate. :  ftin 
^TTt*^,  fg-a^«— /■«)«t«—rfji»«nniiif/  friit^Bfciu, 


iVotM<aN<ifw  ana  Ateetidtm. — In  a  trne 
ProtestantiBm  there  ii  no  nwra  tta  Oriental  asceti- 
eism  baaed  upon  world-flight  (ef.  Lather,  Von  der 
FreikeU  wut  CkritUfunenteJien,  1020).  The  only 
plaee  aaoetkiflm  oaa  properl^r  have  is  as  a  training 
nr  the  life  of  wmee,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  m 
loving  expedien<7  whether  the  Protestant  shall 
prepare  himself  for  servioe  by  fssting,  depriTation 
and  n^ation  of  legitimate  denres,  or Inr  the  rimple 
and  faithful  disdiaive  of  daily  dniy.  In  the 
Matthew  tradition  (Mt  6")  Jesos  certainly  satici- 
pated  fasting;  bat  in  actual  fsct  His  disciples 
did  not  empEasise  it  during  His  lifetime  (Mt  9^ 
as  is  eeon  also  in  the  &urk  toaditi<m  (MlcS^^ 
U  S"^);  and  St  Paul's  doctrine  of  Christian 
freedom  (GalS*  and  argument  of  whole  letter), 
pomitting,  indeed,  any  act  that  may  prove  for 
spiritoal  edification,  ezolndes  any  aphasia  upon 
aueh  ^aetioe  aa  neoesaary.  Hence  the  Befomiers 
admit  futa.  *  Fasten  nnd  l^blieh  sieh  bereitaa 
ist  eine  feine  gate  Zueht,'  aays  Lather  in  his 
Smallor  Gateehiam.  and  he  vged  it  as  a  pioua  and 
aaeful  exerdaa ;  as  did  aiao  Guvin,  with,  nowever, 
the  old  primitive  motive  spearing,  for  the  Choreh 
waa  to  faat  'to  appease  toe  wrath  of  God'  (oi 
ZSekler,  op.  cU.  p.  £66).  All  the  aaoeUo  praotioea 
have  dropped  away,  ot  bacQ  aotoally  condemned 
both  Lotheran  and  Baformed  Ghnxehea  (Auga- 
nlag  Oonleas.,  Art.  87;  1  Helvet.  Confeaa.,  Art. 

hi  the  form  of  world-flight  Protestantism  has 
ovoTBome  aaoetidam.  Only  in  the  forma  of  a 
ean  we  trace  lemains  of  the  Catholic 
eoneMrtwm  ^  a  negative  holiness  (ef.  A.  Hitachi, 
Gmi/L  d.  Fietitmiu,  I  3ft-W,  Bonn,  1880),  and  evw 
the  ImHsm  that  forbids  dancing,  theatre-going, 
wiDe-arinldng,  andcard-playingdoeaaonowmthe 
basis  of  the  expediency  of  the  Christian  life,  or  on 
the  groond  (4  inherent  immorali^  in  the  praotioea, 
thus  removing  the  discussion  of  them  rrom  the 
tfbtm  of  aaceticssm.  It  ia  therefore  a  aooroe  of 
confnnon  to  confound  these  two  aeparate  motives, 
^th  PTotestaotinn,  therefore,  Oriental  aaoetioiam 
nay  be  said  to  have  been  theoretioally  overcome. 

LRSunBB.— TbabMtUstorieaara  tboaaol  Ztfcklar,  JiteM 
aadJrAMbuMS.Frankta.  M.18»7,  aaaw  ediUoa  o<  Uf  XrO- 

A^um,tkr  WmmtMd  ikn  Uatori»eh§  ittl^attmg,  Fniborg  L  a 
UMjM  also  artlela 'Aricaae' In /-Ails.   Intaraatins  matartal 
rba  toondtai 


X«<evH,  UBg.  Vte  tlH  taiMofT  ol  Honasttolam  oooaolt  tlit 
catalocna  fArm  In  Dittiom^  im  OrdrM  RUigtmm,  4  Tok., 
Iteto,  vmi  and  Mortalambatt,  Moimm  OVtMmt,  7  toIb., 
IMW  imr  (fiinsr*  tianJaliil)  Ibr  ■oooonti  ot  Boddhlam  aaa 
Bartr,  XsiUm  JTofMcMiM,  1860^  Mamtal  ^  AMUim*.  1680, 
Md  Ligmdi  and  l%torbt  tk»  »uddMtt$,  1800.  For  Uu 
attttnda  of  tha  Bdoraatton  ssa  Lather,  An  dm  ekeUtUokm 
Add  dmtmUr  Xatlan,  jm,  aad  da  LOmUU  CkrMiona; 
MfllsBrlitlmt.  Lod  Ommmmw*,  partioalBilv  'da  emda  aflUo- 
ttorfbu,'  UC;  CaMn,  JnttiMt,  UL  «-10,  It.  US.;  alao 
l.uA»iit,DUmkaiMtMtninikrm9nmMam*,lgli;  P. 
Lobatela.  BUtt  OWvfof ,  1877.  fOr  tba  basfanoaUkna  in 
Ai  KfaU  of  tba  Prataatant  attltuda,  oooaalt  H. 

SdUtm,  OnmdrUt  dtr  awmMMalUa  JMO.  18*1.  pi  MS. : 
Md  Mainaa  Sadtk,  OMicJaa  JRM^  IML   A  v«r  lidf 
k  also  tfnn  Iv  MoUor,  «.  aft  0>  H- 
kimimmm.  G.  Hall. 


ASCETICISM  (Buddhist).  —  Judged  by  its 
literature,  India  haa  revealed  to  as  haraaa  intelli- 
gence at  its  widest,  intoiseat  ranim  of  reacUon  to 
sensuous  and  emotional  stimuli.  European  writers 
have  described  the  mild,  paasive,  dreamy,  quiescent 
Hindu.  But  they  have  ignored  the  fact  that  theae 
qualitiea  were  the  natuni  antitheftis  to,  and  re- 
bound from,  the  preponderant  dUpotittion.  That 
appears  to  have  oeen  of  a  nervous,  eager,  high- 
strung,  emotional  charactbr,  passionate  and  plea* 
sure-seeking,  keenly  aosoeptibie,  exuberant  in  ex- 
pression, impulsive  and  strenuous  in  eflbrt  to  satisfy 
desire.  The  notes  of  the  vHUI  (a  Idnd  of  lute),  the 
singing  of  the  Karavtka  bird  from  the  Hlmftlayas, 
are  described  as  rendering  languid  and  maddened 
those  that  heard  it,  no  magic  agency  being  imputed 
{SamjfUtta,  iv.  107 ;  Sumangma,  op.  D^Ao,  xiv. 
S6).  Where  the  heart's  desire  is  out  off,  the 
subject  promptir  lies  down  to  die  {Majjhima,  iL 
07 1  Com.  on  Therigathd,  p.  221).  The  ordinary 
man  is  described  as  induJgmg  in  extravagant  ex- 
pression and  depreaaion  at  a  transition  from  bappi- 
neoa  to  grief  {SBE  xL  102, 127  ;  Majjh.  t.  238,  2i»), 
Where  sense  and  emotion  sway  bo  forcibly,  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  corresponding  excess  in 
attempts  to  cope  with  thatexntieranoe.  Nowtiere, 
indeed,  has  aacetiosm  been  so  highly  elaborated  as 
in  India.  Nowhere  have  sense  impreastons  and 
aenae  gratification  been  suppressed  more  nearly  to 
the  uUnost  limits  oonsistent  with  life.  Nowhere 
haa  the  art  of  pain  been  more  studied.  Every  act 
and  posture  of  common  life  was  engrossed  by  the 
aelf-peraecntinff  seal  of  the  aaeatio.  And  the  lay 
world  tiiat  muntained  him  In  the  intervals  of  his 
weird  war&re  expe<-t«d  of  him  a  rigid  persistence  in 
his  efforts,  in  excliange  for  its  alms,  as  much  aa  the 
votaries  expected  it  from  each  other,  if  the  reputa- 
tion for  sincerity  and  sanctity  of  each  was  not 
to  be  lost  (Kinaya  TtxUf  iiL  jh  MfC,  L  pp.  90» 

es). 

tba  Bi«IWi  rMdar  of  ttaadsttooa  from  PIH  and  Bfeaakrit  win 
Ind  tha  wofd  *aaoatio'aaad  to  denots  va  paraoo  who  fron 
raMatowa  motlTaa  haa '  naounoad  tha  worid '  <w.  ».tf.  IMo/oiriiaa 
(/ O*  Jiiifdia.  L  ns.  n.  S ;  TAa  Jdtaaa,  vL.  Oambrl^.  1907, 
udax,  at.  'Aaoatio').  Tbli  ta  dua  to  tna  baliah  ponrbr  lor 
•nofa  tama  as  rMifUu*  and  tta  sjtMnjnaa.  It  doaa  not,  bmr- 
avar,  foOaw  that,  bajrond  modoelBc  hooM,  pwqtarty,  aad 
Bwrnaffa, tha  ao-oaOad  'aaoatio'  la  to  ba  oodanlood  aa  aofagad 
in  fljiMnatlo  paoaaoa  or  aaU^nortUloaUon. 

Aaoetic  practices  were  spoken  of  e(dleotively  as 
tooaa(P&U  topo),  ».«.  'buiiiing,'  Parallel 
witht  but  usually  independent  of,  sacrificial  rites, 
they  constituted,  no  less  than  the  latter,  a  t^vtem* 
atio  line  of  action  pursued  to  gain  a  distmetive 
end.  That  end,  when  Buddhism  aroee,  was  chiefly 
the  guarantee  of  re-birth  under  relatively  liapfner 
conditions  than  the  present  life  could  aUbrd. 

For  luabuKW,  In  tha  parabta  of  tba  Io(  drifting  down  tba 
QaocMi  tba  Buddha,  dlacuadog  tba  dtancaa  of  tta  mMbK  In 
doa  oooraa  at  th*  op«  aea,  and  ananwratins  the  rariona 
ofaitatdM,  Mid  that  It  mlrtt  ba  aaded  by  human  or  bv  non- 
faaman  acenolea.  By  thia  ha  lUnatratad  tba  (aU  of  a  rallaioaa 
brotbor,  drawn  back  again  Into  tba  world,  or  oaptaml  by  htng. 
bifa  mat  lome  abode  of  the  godi  and  oonformrag  to  aonie  dia- 
olplliM(frniAma«Aariya}wttfa  tba  notion  :  *By  thii  rule,  or  ritual, 
or  aaliMa  (tapetta),  or  dladplina  1  aball  beoome  a  god,  or  god- 
Uka  being '  (.S^thy.  W.  17»S.,  bat  of.  al«>  M<^}^  IL  p.  S6^  I.  2). 

Of  the  more  usual  abject  of  tapcu,  aocordmg  to 
the  Vedaa— the  attcunment  of  magical  powers — 
but  slight  traces  remain.  The  Buddha,  for  instance, 
tells,  as  an  ancient  legend,  of  the  failure  of  certain 
£fir  to  blast  by  corses  a  seer  who  exclaimed  that 
their  tapa$  was  proved  futile  and  their  discipline 
fruitieas  (Mofjhima,  iL  166). 

The  way  in  which  taptu  was  held  to  guarantee 
the  end  sought  after  was  not,  aa  in  saorinoial  rites, 
by  the  inropitiation  of  a  god  or  gods,  but  by  aatis- 
fying,  as  a  system  of  acta  and  abstinenoea,  the  law 
of  jcarma  conceived  as  impersonal,  eternal,  moral 
energy.  Painful  experience  and  the  absence  of 
pleasant  experience  were  to  work  as  a  set-off.  in 
the  balance  of  fate,  agunat  the  weight  of  pleaaant 
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«df -indiilgeDoes  in  the  past,  and  of  pofldUe  pleasant 
experience  in  the  near  ratare,  respeotively. 

'Then  tn,  brctbnn,'  tbe  Boddba'i  dlnottrw  nuM; '  oartafai 
NdtUM  (AohidfthU)  Jklhiku,  mm^tM,  tUs.)  who  ttnu  pmoh 
■ad  ImIntc  :  Whfttoomr  an  tnmmrul  enianenoM,  wbetlier  It 
bfl  bKppj,  or  ptlnfol,  or  neatckl  toalln(,  all  hM  been  OKiaed  bj 
vtmaM  mUouc  And  thai,  from  ttw  aaaoelHiig  of  old  acttoni 
by  tajm.  and  by  iTwtilrrfng  from  dolaf  new  mooim,  there  !■  no 
taiflax  into  tntaie  life :  by  uik  non-lnfluz  tarma  is  deatroyed, 
and  so  01  ia  deatroyed,  and  w  (eeHos  is  deetr^ed,  and  eo  all 
pain  wm  beoome  worn  amgr.  ISils,  bnthren,  la  what  the  Nl- 
pn^>aa  (Jafaia)  aay.  .  .  .  Ia  it  true,  I  aakad  ttwtn,  that  too 
DWara  and  daolara  tblit .  .  .  Ciey  replied  .  .  .  Onr  leader, 
lOtapatta,  la  all-wfsa  .  .  .  oat  of  the  deptha  of  Us  knowledge 
lia  nUa  u :  Ta  ban  done  eril  in  tbe  past.  TUi  ye  do  wear 
away  hj  tUa  bard  and  palnhil  oooiae  ot^aollon.  And  the  diaoi- 
pUna  that  bare  and  now,  by  tbonglit,  word,  aad  deed,  la 
wroog^t.  la  a  mlmu  qoana^  of  bad  karma  In  tntora  life  .  .  . 
ttnu  Sn  kama  win  evwtnadj  be  worn  away,  and  all  pain.  Ta 
tUs  we  aaaent '  (JT^EfUma,  U.  SU  fl. ;  of.  1. 8S8> 

The  reoorded  interviews  between  the  Boddhista 
and  the  Br&hmans  yield  no  snofa  efforts  to  master 
and  fnestall  destiny.  Bnt  one  young  Brahman 
names  taptu  as  one  of  five  oonditiona  deolared  by 
the  prienly  olaas  to  be  requisite  for  the  aohieve- 
mentof  'merit'  (Ifq^AMna,  it  190).  And  onrrent 
Terses  oommendiiig  ^tvof  are  here  and  there 
gathered  into  the  Buddhist  oancmloal  anUiologies 
(Smkyutta,  L  38,  43»  JfipOta,  m»TJ ; 

AnffuUara,  iiL  346). 

How  Boddhtan  waa  franldy  eodMnooWlo  is  Ui  athka.  It 
haotooed  to  redooe  tlM  erU  of  tbe  world  to  tte  olOmate  t«nn— 
MUa,'paln/'aonow/'nlMrr,''in.'  Ikqiakaof  nfrvdeaaa 
Sbaoluta  happfauaa.  Ua  candbMU  ttnata  wan  to  be  an  <maon 
tor  tbe  utirpatkw  of  UL  Afleottonato  and  monl  oondaot, 
'■ebla' (Aryan)  viewi,  are  commended  as  aaoarinsnUMieiAdra, 
IMI^eBa<lal.a«aBaltvW(Jflmttars,iU.lW&»aaqaeut]7 
Ik  ooSu  not  wen  aaactlM  anr  daUbaiSe  iStonafpdn.  w 
tfHUk  as  sndi,  OB  OBtfa  BNt  or  on  otbatiL  One  of  tboee 
astogariii  Into  which  tbe  oanonloal  books  deHgbt  to  divide 
Nlriiiillj  diaWi  mm  aa  aalWonnentots,  ar  aeM-bonifa  (attan- 
ISP»XtonMDton4rf«tb«a,tofmantoraof  both  salt  aad  otbera, 
temattm  ndther  of  aelf  nor  of  o(hers(JVsffMiis,  L  SU,  411,  IL 
U»:  4<lffHCIani.tL«»:  i'MHTo^fiSX  13iHlertba  first  bead 
OOSM  tba  TOtailaaol  (MM ;  aiKlw  tbe  eeoond,  botdMas,  toirtar% 
btmtMa,  flabermea,  thbras,  exeoutlonen,  gaolen,  and  aSl  doen 
of  soto  ol  oniel^ ;  nndar  ttie  thiid,  mat  timanoiMrisa  irtw, 
irtsa  holding  ■MrlMal  oewuioules,  pedorm  rifimwlTtor  sopw 

I  Mmnr^l^.^  ^  »«— .If  ^fat^fy— it 

•adbaaptti4r4aT«sinfsaroCpantdimenL  Onder  tbe  foortb 
basdeosMflMsawlto  ban  left  the  w<^  aad  tbe  borne  fm  tbe 
oamr  of  a  reclnaa.  Tbaai  are,  or  ibonld  be,  filled  with  charity 
■sd  oompamloa  te  aU  IMng  belnn;  they  own  no  property  In 
salnslaflr  ln  paisaaal  awrioa.  TSghana  no  wie,  molest  no 
«as,sad  ham  amnvaoff  Ilia  earea  and  tisa  that  toimeot  tbe 
wwkL  Ind.  as  It  were  la  antltberis  to  tfaa  word  'biimli«.' 
aay  aia  said  to  hara  •  beoome  00(4 '  («BaJUUo). 

The  latter  term,  tiiibhuio,  would  seem  to  im{dy 
lennnoiation  of  tapat,  as  well  as  of  tiioee  professions 
and  praotioes  through  which  a  man  wotild  become, 
aa  it  were,  a  caose  of  burning  or  torment  to  others. 
He  has»  of  conrstL  still  to  odftiTate^  even  if  he  be  a 
b&ikk&u  freiinenting  forest  sedorion  {M(^'h»na,  L 
469),  th»  virtue  of  hiri-otUmpa,  oonscientioosDese 
and  fear  of  blame.  These  will  often  entail,  ere  he 
gradoates  in  saintUneea,  states  of  mind  called 
'btuning-prodnciiw'  (tapantjfiS  dhammd),  to yrit,  'I 
have  left  undone  tSose  things  that  I  ought  to  have 
duie,  and  I  have  done  those  things  that  1  ought  not 
to  have  done' (^nowlforo,  t  iQiDhamma'tangani, 
m  38>  1800,  1323).  Nor  was  he  to  be  'cool'  in 
pressing  forward  to  complete  emancipation  and 
self-eonqnest ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  abundance  of 
*  ardour*  (d^dpt)  was  expected  of  nim.  Only  the 
arahat  is  described  as  wholly  ntUthuto,  as  one  rest* 
ing  on  a  summit,  or  by  dear  waters  beyond  the 
jangle  (see  art.  Abhat^ 

Bnddhism,  agtun,  claimed  at  its  veir  inception, 
in  tiie  Buddha's  first  sermon,  to  be  a  Middle  Path, 
opposed  eqnally  to  the  extremes  of  sensuous  and 
worldly  indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  self* 
morti&iation  on  the  other.  Both  are  denounced  aa 
ignoble  (un-Axyan)  and  unprofitable,  the  latter, 
also,  M  duJAka  {SB£  zL  146.  ift^fjh.  iiL  230). 
Contrasted  in  another  passage,  in  a  jungle  tdmile, 
as  the  thick-set  path  and  the  fired-oat  path,  they 
aire  (wpoaed  to  the  middle  oourse  of  the  brother 
who  (m  the  practice  of  the  *Foar  Inceptions  of 


Mindfulness*)  'ardenUy'  snnreya  body,  immes- 
sions,  thoughts,  and  feelings^  that  he  may  subdue 
all  grief  annng  from  coveting  the  things  of  the 
WDTld  {Anauttara,  i.  295). 

The  Buddha's  twofold  objection  to  the  practice 
of  aaoetioiBni  is  really  (me :  dukk^  is  evil  and 
mnst  be  remored.  Exoeas  is  dttkkha.  Tc^a$  ia  a 
form  of  excess,  and  mulUplies  tftuUAa.  It  does 
not  even  lead  throagh  sufiering  to  any  gain ;  it  is 
unprofitable.  Tliis  futility  of  tapaa,  and  not  any 
shnnlring  from  ^ain,  was  the  moral  of  his  own 
strennons  essay  in  ansterittes.  This  he  is  said,  in 
tiM  oanonieal  bookL  to  hara  related  to  *  xija'a 
»sak,  who  maintained  that  hamdneas  was  to  be  von 
only  tiirou^saffiaring(3fapAii»a,  it  93) ;  also  to  a 
young  Braunan,  who  quesbmed  him  on  tiie  origin- 
ality of  the  system  he  pat  forward  {Magjhimat  it 
212) ;  aad  again  to  a  young  Jain,  who  doubted 
whether  the  Buddha's  disci^ea  studied  bodily  as 
wdl  as  mental  eontrol  {Ma^himat  L  287).  When 
almoet  worn  out  bjy  his  austerities,  he  oame,  he 
said,  to  the  ccmolaaion :  '  Not  by  tiiia  biUer  oonrae 
of  painful  hardship  shall  I  arrive  at  that  separate 
and  supreme  riaion  of  all-eofficing,  noble  (Axyan) 
Icnowleoge,  pasnng  human  ken.  Might  there  not 
be  another  paUi  to  Enlightenment  t '  Whereupon 
he  once  more  took  reasonaUe  care  of  the  body, 
(wtiereb;  his  fellow-ascetics,  who  had  expected  great 
results,  lost  faith  in  him),  and  chose,  for  the  medi- 
tations that  brought  the  light,  a  spot  where  tiie 
natural  environment  was  of  a  kind  to  soothe  and 
Iflrace  the  spirit 

A  little  poem  In  the  Sotlmitta  JTOdra  0- 108}  repreaenta  him. 
at  this  atage,  as  hiq>p7  In  the  releaae  from  aQ  sdt-mortlfloatioD 
and  from  nuth  titereln.  Before  Us  oompleto  enlightenment  be 
•at  by  tbe  river  NerafijarL  at  tbe  foot  oT tbe  Ooallierd'e  Banyan 
toee,  mnslng :  '  (Nt  I  but  l  am  treed  from  all  that  dUBoolt  toil  I 
Oh  I  but  wen  treed  am  I  from  that  osbIbss  oonrsa  <rf  diSoult 
toll  1  Wbidly  steadfast  and  nUndfnl  now  draw  I  near  to  todM 
(enUgfataomatV  Uira,  the  eril  one.  tried  to  abaka  hie 
aarenity :  *  Tofia  and  sacriAoe  hast  thou  abaadoaad.  wberabr 
tbe  Brahman  yonthaareporilledT  The  Impnre  may  deem  him- 
self pure,  when  be  hath  missed  the  jiaili  of  pari^.'  And 
Qantama repllce ;  'I  "  ' 
tapat  and  of  all  (ai 

does,  all  that  isoaeu-  .,  .  ,   ,   ^  _  ._ 

may  bring  along  a  water-snake — I,  praotlaing  tlie  path  to 
bMUU— moral  oondaot,  meditation  ana  insigbfr— have  won  the 
Parity  suprema.' 

The  foregoing  allusions  define  Um  atidtoda  of 
Buddhism  to  asoetioiam  when  the  term  applies  to 
a  oourse  of  painful  penance,  privation,  injury,  tml, 
or  tedium  inflicted  upon  the  person.  Bat  in  the 
sense  of  tbe  Greek  aaketit,  or  way  of  life,  in  which 
some  cbannds  oi  activity  are  barred  and  others 
developed  bj  speoial  training,  Bnddhism  was 
thoroughly  aaomo.  'The  Greek  has  his  asoeti- 
oism,  but  it  u  no  mortification  of  the  senses.  It  is 
just  the  power  to  refuse  a  lesser  good  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater.  Such  asceticism,  an  alert  and 
constant  efibrt  after  bettomess,  is  a  Undo,  a 
Btrengthening  of  fitoe,  an  added  increment  to  life.* 
Dr.  Jane  Hairiscn's  woida  [Albmw  .fisviw,  Jan, 
1908)  apply  no  less  to  the  Buddhist.  Of  the  lay- 
disdple  a  less  high  standard  of  training  was 
expected.  His  whole  duty  may  be  said  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  SigdlovOda  SuitatUa  of  the  Digha. 
Bat  any  deeply  serious  movement  must  always 
concentrate  ito  energies  and  its  care  at  first  on  a 
nucleus  of  whole-hearted  devotees,  who  alone  will 
tide  it  over  initial  difficulties,  and  propagate  it. 
These  can  no  more  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  an  army  when  mobilised  can  afford  to  do. 
With  the  end  it  had  in  view,  the  Buddhist  cukitU 
is  in  some  respects  in  affinity  with  the  Christian, 
in  some,  again,  with  the  Greek.  For  the  earnest 
student  (w«Aa)  the  body  was  sometiiiiig  to  be  ana- 
lytically  studied  and  kept  in  cleanliness  and  good 
Malth.  Clotliing  for  it,  rwnlar  aad  frequent  baths, 
masBBge,  riielter,  regular  food^  rest,  and  medicines 
were  preseribed.  Bnt  it  remained,  relu;ioaaly  ocm- 
■idered,  a  foul  thing  (pMtidyo);  and  the  aensaa 


issed  the  pat 
e:  'lwhohavedisoemedtbetiseleeane«ol[my| 
11  lavat  whatKMvei^-beaTing  along  wltti  it,  aa  It 
I  aselees,  eren  as  pnoting-pole  ancf  steering-pole 
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•wmm  nianyoMwrtaiiUMaaiid  dkaniMlsof  malefic 
inipTriMimii  nng  impnliM  SoseeptibUity  to  beauty 
of  penoD  TM^oired  to  be  Qorneted  1)17  the  eontemida- 
taon  or  inmginaUim  of  bodily  tiamienoe,  decay,  and 
pntreaeraoe.  Tbe  bodily  ealtue  of  tb«  Order 
•Mountod  fVT  maoh  to  what  wonld  now  be  called 
*tlM  ample  Un.'  Needs  (which  would  alae  proroke 
pun)  were  to  be  satisfied  withont  aroanag  new 
and  nnnaeessary  wants.  The  reeniring  explana- 
tioD  of  'moderatimi  in  diet'  is  typical : — 

*wiMB  s^oM  tttos  tood  wWi  nai^too  sad  Mfiwrt,  mat 
te  punwM  of  mrt.  siOHi.  penoasl  dnim  snd  stbsnlaB, 
hut  MM  to  nOM  tar  tto  ■mtiMin  nni  pr— «aoa  oftba 
bodr,  for  dsjli«  hnanr  SDd>r  stftaf  U«  V  Ol 

nt^ww  l<^a3tUn3i«  "  WUlt  I  ri^aobAM  ttMt  wUoh  I 
km  boM  fetdfav.  Mid  diJl  OMM  DO  BMT  todina  to  sriN,  and 
MMenDOOrtwII  bo  mtif.  bkmil wi  tm  stoo  md  oonfcrt"— 
tkta  cootant,  tenm^Mea,  JodcsMnt  tn  diat.  !■  whrt  la  flsDad 
"  modwattoa  h>  dirt"  (JWIawaia  mmftfU  1»*8). 

Compared  with  the  ascetic  excesses,  as  well  ss 
with  toe  imaginatiTe  and  speenlalive  obseaatms, 
of  the  age,  the  Buddhist  standpoint  was  markedly 
^viaiic.  As  the  Bnddha  is  leooidad  to  have  said 
(IfmAMHo,  i.  000),  to  otmnder  that  health  means 
manly  that  nothing  ails  the  body  is  to  lack  all 
noble  (Aryan)  vision.  On  the  other  oand,  a  healthy 
and  efficient  conditicm  of  body  was  not  ooly  indis- 
psiaable  to  a  liealthy  and  efficient  condition  of 
mind,  bat  wss  an  integral  part  of  sound  training 
{MMhima,  i.  288.  473  ft.  &5i  Dhammta-Mnffm*, 
fi  4(Mtl).  There  does  not  appear,  in  Uie  canonical 
IKK^  any  ^OTifieatioD  «t  the  intelleetoal  or  spirit- 
oal  at  the  expense  of  the  ccMporeal.  Tbe  conati- 
taoitB  of  indiTidaality  were  ranked  on  a  lerel,  as 
1i*«ng  each  and  all  impermanent,  channels  of 
aoffcring.  and  rmd  of  Alman.  But  uien  this  body- 
and -mind  individnality,  'poor  thing'  though  it 
might  be,  was  potCBtiaUr  the  Toblele  iMrtPdva, 
of  oroAaif-ahip.   And  hence  the  training  of  it  was 

tiie  fiiet  importance— training  byno  means  of  a 
negative,  paxalyzing  diaraoter.  The  pupil  of  a 
nMt  Brahman  ascetic  school  is  asked  by  the 
Buddha  whether,  and  how.  Pftrftsariya  teaches  the 
cultivation  of  tibe  bodily  faculties.  The  answer  Is, 
*Yes;  with  the  qre  ho  sees  no  object  with  the  ear 
he  hears  no  wmnd.'  '  On  that  qrstem,'  is  the 
ioinder,  *  the  blind  and  the  deaf  have  their  senses 
best  eultivated.'  And '  the  supreme  faculty-culture 
iimdrifa-iltSvand)  of  the  noue  (Aryan)  disdpline' 
k  then  described  (Jft^'^iUma.iii.SQS  ft).  Thetrain- 
ing,  mcnoover,  is  often  lepresented  as  gradual,  just 
the  'bit  plaeed  in  tbe  oolt^s  mouth*  to  baoin  with 
{Me^'kimay  iiL  2) :  *  Come  thou,  brotiier,  keep  the 
tUa  and  the  precepts  and  acq  aire  tbe  range  of  moral 
ooodnct,  .  .  .  see  that  the  gates  of  sense  are  welt 
gauded,  that  no  influx  of  impressions  bear  tiiee 
off  thy  feet,  be  moderate  in  diet,  keep  vigils,  be 
mindnil  aiid  heedful,  cultivate  self-collecteaness  in 
stditnde,  pnr^ng  tbe  heart  of  the  five  hindrances 
and  practising tnemeditatifm  raptores* — these  are 
fldven  as  seven  ineoassive  grades.  Bat  in  propor- 
Bmi  to  the  distance  from  ^adaation,  that  is,  from 
'emancipation,'  was  the  training  to  be  strict  and 
unintermittent.  Certain  brethren,  who  asserted 
that  a  number  of  daily  meals  kept  them  in  better 
health  than  tiie  one  midday  meal  of  the  Master, 
were  gently  reminded  that  they  were  too  far  from 
'attaming  to  emancipation  to  let  themselves  go 
{MmhimOf  L  473  ff.).  To  (me  who  had  attainM, 
sacn  qnestioms  sau  into  insigniflcanoe.  *  You 
say.'  tne  Buddha  adcs  an  appraoiadve  friar,  *  that 
my  disciples  hold  me  in  reverence.  Why  do  th^  t ' 
'For  five  qualities;  your  frugal  diet,  contentment 
with  whatever  raiment,  food,  and  lodging  yon  have, 
snd  yonr  Ion  of  soUtnd&*  'That  can  h.  srdlTbe,^ 
is  the  aiMwer,  'fw  while  some  <rf  my  disdples  In 
cue  ot  other  (rf  tbaee  thingi  praotiae  austeiities, 
I  some  days  make  a  fuller  meo^  or  wear  laj  lobee, 
or  aeeept  invitations  to  dine,  «r  dwell  incurs,  at 
anwng  my  lallowi.'  And  be  goes  on  to  zeraal 


the  deeper  bads  of  their  trust  in  lum  (MaipL  ii. 
Sft). 

It  WM  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Buddha's  fol- 
lower, even  when  they  were  advanced  in  b«ining, 
would'all  wpredate  the  fnon- Pauline  *  liberty '  of 
bis  own  bi^  standpoint.  In  Dr.  Neumann's  wordti, 
'asoetic  Bunplicity  is  a  characteristic  of  humanity 
and  ineradioaUe  '^Ludtr  tUr  Moneh*  umd  Sonnen 
(Berlinj^lSOSL  p.  viii).  The  ansterities  alluded  to 
m  the  Ordsr  became  elaborated  into  a  scheme  of 
thirteen  extra  vows  or  burdens  ((Mutompa).  more 
disoossed.  perhaps,  than  carried  out  {SEE  xxxvi 
207-269).  But  they  were  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  ot  early  Budahism,  which,  in  reducing  life 
to  a  healtbfol  simplicity  for  those  wbo  bad  set 
tb^  fakoes  toward  toe  Highest,  song^it.  in  its  own 
metaphor,  to  give  them  the  Uberty  of  the  bird, 
which  in  flying 'bears  with  it  bnt  the  power  to  fly 
{Digha,  i  71). 

TroBckDM-,  jrOMsMAs  Ooad.  USD) ;  T.  WiRby*  Dsvldo, 
AwUMM»(LoBd.  Ism  pp.  47,  Ulfl..  ■  BoMbM  SDttaa,' 5£2  iL 
(Oxlotd,  UnX  AwmtUm  Ltdmm  (Loed.  UM),  ppw  lOS-106, 

BtiddiM  (Oxlotd,  UOSX  L  nS-Ua  MBam  India  (Und.  000, 
pp.  MS-M^  TAa  QumMom  ^  timg  MHimAa  (Lofid.  UO^T^ 
SITot,  ins.,  M;  OUonbwi^AHMAa  (tr.  bv  Hoe^  Lead, 
isn).  pp.  IM-Ul.  ITS.  tuff,  yfha  JiUakm,  It.  toW.  a  D. 
Bou^^anbridgo,  U06,  ate.)  p.  SoTH-  Kora.  Jfaaeaf  ^ 
iwdAm  MiUmlMnsAwB,  ittQ),  n.  TIL 

a  A.  F.  Rhts  Davids. 

ASCETICISM  (Celtic).—!.  It  has  been  sus- 
sested  (Fisher  and  Baring -Ooold,  Live*  of  tJu 
Brituh  SairUa)  that  tbe  monastic  system  of  Ireland 
and  Wales  was  a  ocmtinuatioD  ot  pre-Christian 
asoetic  praotioes ;  but  this  statement  is  unsupported 
by  evidence.  Herodian  (A.D.  107)  menti<ms  the 
bardinesaand  scantiness  of  clothing  of  the  Britanni ; 
bat  this  had  no  aseetic  ngnificance.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  Strabo  (vi.  1B6)  statea  that  the  CelU  were 
pleasDie-loving  (40orutof),  and  Diodorus  (xxvL  8) 
says  of  the  GaLateo  that  tiiey  were  fond  of  wine. 
At  tbe  same  time,  it  has  to  be  sdmitted  that  our 
information  as  to  the  Celts  in  antiquity  is  vary 
meagre,  tad  emMdally  iBiaffloient  fv  the  relatively 
barren  Celtie  lands  where  Christian  omoUtiam 
snd  ascetieism  aftwwards  flourished. 

X  The  Chriatian  asceticism  of  Gdtie  oovntrieo 
in  the  0th  and  0th  cents,  undoubtedly  owes  its 
origin  to  transmission  from  E^pt  through  HassUia 
(MarssUles).  a  port  which  under  the  Empire  had  a 
vigorous  Egyptian  trade.  Massilia  and  lArins 
(Lerina)  In  ihe  Soath  and  Tours  further  North 
became  aetive  oentres  for  tbe  dissemination  of  the 
CGBnoUtic  ideal  in  Gaul  and  beyimd.  In  the  Life  of 
theScotti^  St.  Ninlan  it  is  sud  that  the  saint  had 
met  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  held  him  in  such 
respect  that,  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  h* 
deificated  to  him  the  church  called  Candida  Cam 
at  Whithorn,  which  be  was  then  buifaiing,  Witb 
the  monastic  system  of  Southern  Qaul .  John  Cassian 
was  doeely  associated,  and  it  has  been  held  by 
Professor  H.  Williams  (in  Tran».  Cymmr.  Soc. 
1898-4)  that  the  monastic  system  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  more  akin  to  that  of  Southern  than  that 
of  NortbemOaol.  In  the  latter  district  monantidsm 
made  marked  progress  after  the  death  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours  (A.D.  400),  and  it  may  even  have  spread 
from  this  source  to  Britain,  as  is  soggested  1^^  the 
story  of  St  Ninian ;  bat  the  main  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  the  monastic  movement  in  these  islands 
undoubtedly  oame  through  the  anti-Pelagian  mis- 
sion of  Lapos  and  Germanus  (429).  At  Lirins  a 
chuzdi  ana  elinster  were  built  by  Honoratus,  and 
it  waa  here  that  Lapus,  lusht^  of  Troyes,  beoame 
a  mcnk  after  giving  np  his  eee  and  his  family 
life.  Thm  was  probably  some  rivalry  between 
tiie  Northern  and  the  Southern  monastic  vystenis 
of  Gaul,  for  Snlpicius  Sevenu  (Xt/s  <^St.  Martin, 
cxviL)  says  that  the  iastitatioiuw  St.  llartinwara 
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in  mne  Tespecte  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  Egyp- 
tian institnlions  of  John  Cassian,  the  founder  of 
the  monastery  of  Marseilles.  That  there  were 
links  between  LArins  and  Britain  is  saggeated  by 
the  fact  (attested  by  Sidonioa  ApoIUnaris)  that 
Riocatns,  whoM  name  is  nndouhtedly  Celtic,  vidted 
that  nMnuwtery  twice  in  A.D.  400.  The  ^bability 
is  that  both  of  the  Gaulish  mo^ementa  made  oon- 
tribntions  to  Briti^  and  Irish  monastioisni. 

3.  Celtic  asceticism,  however,  in  spite  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  general  movement  in  Christendom,  had 
otttain  well-marked  features  of  ita  own,  which 
were  mainly  conditioned  by  the  teibal  orgaiuzation 
in  which  it  took  root  ( WUIu-Bund.  Cdtie  Chvreh  in 
WalMt  Flaher  and  Baring-Gould,  op.  at.).  The 
heads  of  the  eoenobitic  communities  01  Celtic  conn* 
tries  were  members  of  ruling  tnhaL  families,  and 
the  headship  of  these  communities  and  particii^ 
Uon  in  their  proper^  and  privilege  continued  (in 
seme  cases  ereD  to  the  12th  cent.)  to  be  limited  to 
those  who, hy  means  of  their  validpedigrees,  conid 
show  kinsliip  with  the  founder.  The  formation  of 
ocenoMtic  communities  in  Wales  and  Ireland  was 
probably  directed  not  only  by  religious  but  also  by 
economic  considerations,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
population  and  the  insutticiency  of  enltavable  soiL 
The  monasteries  were  largely  centxes  of  co-opera- 
tive industrial  activity  in  agrioulture  and  other 
arts,  wliile  the  mursuit  of  learning  and  other  ameni- 
ties of  dvilizea  life  were  thus  rendered  possible. 
Lay  interests  probably  bad  a  larger  place  in  the 
life  of  these  communities  than  the  later  Liree  of 
Celtic  saints,  written  onder  Benedictine  influences, 
might  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  it  was  natural 
enough  aooordingly  that  Uiese  eommunities,  as 
such,  should  take  no  aoeonafe  olerical  omen 
(WilliB*Bnnd,  op.  eit.). 

Prof.  Hugh  Williams  (loe.  eii. )  gives  the  following 
■B  the  four  stages  of  development  of  monastioism 
in  Wales,  and  the  development  in  Ireland  was  in 
the  main  parallel :  (1)  A  lif*  of  aecltmon,  self- 
denial,  prayer,  and  meditation  (and  it  may  be 
added,  mdnsti7,  to  a  large  extent  manual),  in  a 
omunon  life  of  obedience  to  a  snperior,  the  abbot. 
There  were  mmQaT  instituticHis  tta  women,  and  a 
Celtic  monastery  was  sometimes  double.  The  life 
of  this  stage  appears  to  have  been  modelled  <ja  the 
teaching  of  Cassian  in  his  tfe  Inatitutis  Caenobi' 
Oram  and  CotUationct  Patrum.  (2)  A  stage  when 
the  monastery  was  pre-eminuitty  a  scAoo^  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  saint  Dltad. 
When  children  were  sent  to  a  monastery  of  this 
kind,  they  were  regarded  as  the  foster-children  of 
the  Church,  and  a  fee  had  to  be  paid  not  only  for 
their  fosterage  but  at  their  removaL  (3)  That  of 
the  Sremitet,  or  Anehorite$.  In  Egypt  uiis  stage 
came  first,  bnt  in  Celtic  countries  it  grew  out  of 
cconoUtisnL  In  690,  when  Columbanus  wrote  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  this  movement  was  at  its  height 
in  Irelaiid,  and  was  also  characteristic  of  Gaul  and 
Britain.  It  was  doubtless  largely  due  to  economic 
pressure  upon  the  monasteriea  The  settlements 
of  those  who  left  the  monasteries  were  often  named 
after  the  saint  who  was  head  of  the  monastic  com- 
munity that  they  left.  In  all  Celtic  countries  the 
henniteof  this  stage  showed  a  marked  predilection 
for  islands,  at  first  in  lakes  and  streams,  then  in 
the  sea.  (4)  The  stage  of  motuutic  pUqrima  or 
miaaionariet.  These  combined  tbe  work  of  itinerant 
preachiuK  with  that  of  tilting  the  soil  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  for  the  time  being  Uiey  settled. 
Among  the  fruits  of  these  missions  were  the 
monasteries  established  by  Welsh  and  Irish  sainte 
in  Brittany,  and  notably  the  following;  important 
communities:  (a)  that  of  lona,  founded  by  St. 
Columba  in  063  i  (b)  those  of  Anegray,  Lnxeuil, 
and  Fontaine  in  the  Voeges,  fonndeaby  St.  Colum- 
banus in  the  Old  of  the  6th  cent. ;  (e)  that  of  Bobbio 


in  Italy,  founded  1^  the  same  saint  in  the  begin- 
ning 01  the  7th  cent. ;  (d)  that  of  St.  Gall,  founded 
by  a  disciple  of  St.  Columbanus.  Other  Irish 
monasteries  on  the  Continent  were  Lagnv,  Fironne, 
Fosee-la-Ville  (near  Li^;e),  Lure,  Beaulieu  (in  Ar- 
gtHuie),  Wtirzburg,  and  SKckingen.  These  and 
other  Celtic  monasteries  were  important  centres  of 
leaniinc  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  the  Irish  monks 
especiaUy  were  distingniabed  for  their  skill  in 
copying  and  illuminating  MSS  (cf.  ERE  i.  843,  860). 

4.  The  regulation  of  life  in  the  monastic  com- 
munities gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  Penitentials 
and  Rules.  Some  of  the  former,  as,  fat  instance, 
that  of  Gildas  (see  Hugh  Williams,  QUcUu),  show 
that  drunkenness  and  worse  vices  had  to  be  kept  in 
check,  and  the  Lives  of  the  sunto  themselves  some- 
times give  similar  indications.  The  rule  of  Colnm- 
banus  was  in  some  respecta  severer  even  than  that 
of  St.  Benedict  (Warren,  i^i<uryyafMf.Sifi(a/^<Ae 
Cdtie  Church).  So  far  as  the  oelibacr^  the  clergy, 
however,  was  concerned,  it  is  probable,  as  Warren 

Eints  out,  that  a  married  priesthood  was  not  nn- 
lown  in  certain  places  ana  at  certain  times.  St. 
Patrick  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  deacon 
and  grandson  of  a  priest,  and  one  Irish  canon 
speaks  of  a  derie  and  his  wife  ('uxor  ejus'*). 
Crildas  in  his  Incr^Mtio  in  aae«rdotea  seems  to 
imply  a  married  priesthood.  The  efforts  to  pro- 
mote clerical  celibacy  in  Wales  in  the  10th  cent, 
met  with  considerable  opposition,  which  continued 
into  the  two  following  centuries.  Gildas  [Epitt. 
xxiL  21)  speaks  with  approval  of  the  celibate  life, 
and  quotes  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Jeremiah  as  examples 
of  it  (*  Virgo  £lia8,  Elisseus  virgo,  virgines  multi 
Sliiprophetarum');  in<2e£fccK2.80hesays,  'Hiere- 
mias  Quo^ue  viruo  ^ophetaqne*;  but  this  was 
probably  in  opposition  to  the  cttrxent  ecclesiastical 
practice  of  W  aJes  in  his  time. 

The  lives  of  the  Celtic  saints  sometimes  describe 
their  ascetic  practices  in  terms  not  unlike  tliose  of 
Indian  yogit  or  faqirt,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  principle  underlying  this  self-torture  was 
analogous  to  the  Celtic  l^;ai  remedy  of  'fasting 
against  a  penoa,'  a  practice  wherefy  the  person 
'fasting  against*  another,  to  whom  he  had  pre- 
ferred a  request,  could  bring  his  blood  upon  the 
other  person's  head,  if  the  fasting  led  to  the  faster's 
death  through  persistence  in  renuong  tlie  request 
(Fisher  and  Baring-Gould,  Britith  &»irtts,  Intro- 
duotioii). 

aosM  ol  tits  snrtaciaM  rsoofdsd  «t  LMi  ssinti  sra  IS  follmrs : 
-4t.  nDBobna  Is  Mid  to  hwe  qioA  ssno  jMn  aoipaiKled  Iv 
Inm  nDder  Ui  annotts,  *so  tlist  bt  night  get  s  pim 

Id  bnveD,'  fai  Um  el  oM  mam  hs  tasd  shw  »my.  Bow  ba 
•od  Bt.  lU  »n  ssld  to  ban  oMisBd  tholr  SodiM  to  bs  Mttcn  Into 
M  olMlMt  or  stsg-bootlM.  -St.  nw&aa  Is  mU  to  bsvt  won  a 
sfnUxtf  inn  ttiHcnttottsbona  Of  St  Oisna  we  sn  told 
lhat  bs  mtand  bto  bnad  wHh  nad,  sod  of  bbn  sad  St.  Ocdunibs 
that  ttasjr  slot  OS  Uw  giwiBdwitb  s  ■faMW  for  s  botatar.  Of 
St  Hoohtu  It  Is  iaU  tmt  ba  lived  as  an  inebuia  In  a  priaon  of 
stMia,  and  that  be  iMd  ontar  a  Uttlt  apwtm  left  for  tettinir  food 
down  to  him.  Of  tbe  Webb  Mint  Bmiach  we  are  told  tboc  he 
leneoed  his  need  tor  tba  InxatT  of  cUohing  bj  dippioK  hia  bodjr 
daily  in  tba  ooldeat  water,  ana  8t  Cadoo  la  abo  mm  to  have 
bean  wasted  wUb  faeUi«.  Further,  ol  the  Irish  aalnt  Kerin  it 
iiMldtbatbennudnealor  aevpn  years  in  a  atandlnfr  poetura 
witlMOt  ileapi  with  hia  arm  held  ap  In  the  aame  poaitioo,  sod 
that  a  bbtoliMid  laid  and  halubed  ber  egga  in  hia  palm.  Soma 
<rf  UteM  talce  are  obvioualy  exaff8^Uo'>*r  but  ooubtleM  Uie 
Odtio  monln  nndarwent  not  a  tew  anaterltiea  both  oeoeMarr 
and  voluntai7.  An  asoetto  atUtnde  towards  women  appears  to 
be  reflected  in  tooM  ritual  obeervanoaa  ot  tbe  Oeltio  Cnuroh,  as 
for  instance  In  the  mla  (embodied  In  tba  P^ttntial  of  Cum- 
Inius)  that  vromen  woe  to  be  veiled  at  the  reception  ot  the 
Bocharlst  In  tbe  LtaMar  Bmte,  too  (f.  £48,  col.  1.^  there  ia 
mentUwed  an  Iridi  dinreh  where  women  wore  prohibited  from 
B^ns  near  the  altar  or  taUng  tbe  chaUoe  Into  their  hAnds. 
Itae  Irish  Ltter  Hymiwntm,  ia  its  pralee  ot  tbe  oeUbata  Uv«s 
of  Bt  Patsrick  and  St.  Bri^  shows  that  the  asoetia  Ideal  had  aa 
boBonred  pUoe  In  Celtic  monastldsm ;  and  St.  PatriA  says  of 
himself  in  Us  Ooi^4—io  that  he  prayed  as  many  as  a  bnodred 
prayers  a  day,  and  the  same  nunioer  at  night.  Netthnr  enow, 
frost,  nor  rain  could  prevent  him  tram  going  before  daylight  to 
bla  wonted  place  of  prarar.  In  spite  of  its  trilial  and  other 
iMtarea,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Oeltio  aaoettdsm  was  esaenti- 
allr  part  of  the  same  nxminent  as  that  whioh  showed  IfaieU  In 
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GfearWcadooi  gwtpy,  and  wm  gwraad  in  tbe  agftin  bjr 


S.  On«  of  tbe  best  known  naDies  connected  with 
Ceitie  aseeticum  is  that  of  the  Cnldees  (Ir.  (Mi  Di, 
*  the  ct«i{ianiona  of  God ').  Thii  tenn  wafl  Bome- 
times  Latinixed  into  Colidai  (*God<wonhippers'). 
It  is  probable,  aooording  to  tlu  view  taJcen 
Beeves  and  Zimmer,  that  this  terra,  a*  naed  from 
tbe  9th  to  the  I2th  cent.,  did  not  denote  the  regular 
anoceasoiB  of  the  Irish  monastidsni  of  the  6th,  7th, 
or  8th  eents.,  bat  the  followers  of  a  new  movement, 
iriiioh  dated  from  the  8tb  oentozy.  Zimmer  wag- 
geats  that  it  was  probaUy  due  to  tiht  influence  of 
monks  who  had  returned  to  Ireland  after  living  at 
under  the  role  of  Chndagang  (a.d.  749).  It 
was  not  in  Irdaadf  however,  hot  in  north  Britain 
that  the  Cnldee  movement  attained  its  moot  im- 
portant development. 

Hmv  o(  IIm  tanna  of  CMUo  tnc— <tc  MBMnoktot*  wm 
dHtrad  tron  tMtin,  bat  ft  few  wm  oi  otttn  ofWn-  Tbe  tot- 
iowijm  an  Um  efaief  Ura»  ot  Iriah:  eMCttM  ftbbol'):  menmbb 
(L«.  MwndM  aMm.  'tbe  prtor*);  M  Ugimd  ('Um  leotor'); 
■Ma  MfMCttM  iMrUr't  popU'):  otimttuiAt  ('tba  wkrdvn-); 
wmmm  C*  ncnk');  aw  cUnM*  ('a  jrotuv  ■nook');  frm- 
Ctfa*  prioTMi'):  emiOtA  On  mm"):  mae-eiaiU»A 


('kyoaa(inm');  Strrmd  mtmmig  ('  ttw  w—nw,'  la  C«)tiooaQii- 
Mw  onr  tha  front  ot  tbe  hml  trom  mx  to  eer) ;  MtAair, 
ttmdkwO  OTMsmuter  (*a  taooMtcfr');  awalarg  <'ui  •ocbor- 
ke^:  aHMdhMf  keQtt]-friead,''eeafi«or');«aM<'ciUdum'>: 
Mi^rolMHulft'):  cripUfLat. arypta) ;  diWi (L«l. dMVrtwn. 


I  anchorite's  o^*).  In  WeUi  tbe  loUowinc  an  aome  ot  the 
Mplojed:  aAsd  ('an  abbof);  M|rMe*  ('a  mook'); 
aMMCan  ahbeae');  atirMMM,  iMaM  (<a  nunO;  fayiuoUoir 
('mooacM  locoa');  aMriiat*(t|i  ('a  iDOOMtery'l;  M^eint  ('a 
owwt^;  diirgftrr ^fiL.  *a  hootakea man.'  'a  banuit');  a*wr 
('aaaneaorite');  m«««ltMr(lit  eerrant  o(Ood,"a  bannit'); 
BH^liCaoMoohna/'aberaH'aoeU').  Hie  BreUn  aad  GornUi 
traaarapeMttoBi^fdBtfaalwtthtfaoaa  <rf  W^h.  neplaoa 
aaaa  Dvaertb  tn  nlBtiUra  la  probabfy  Menttoal  la  meanlnc 
with  the  IiUdfMrt.  Tbe  dertradT*  mUb  waa  in  Iriah  «ai*, 
ia  W«Ui  eiB.  CS  in  Waleh  plaoa  namea  moaiia  'a  ntreal,'  and 
Um,  'aa  eneloaDra,'  a  term  applied  to  tbe  pradnote  of  a 
■  iwaatlii  aetUeaienL  OeBentllir  It  ia  followed  br  tba  name  of 
a  Mint,  bat  eoaietiinee  by  aon*  other  word,  euch  aa  a  river 
I.  Uaaelwjr,  Uaodaf.  U^vefnl,  Uanartti,  UanllylnL 
torn  PItfKf,  Bretofi  Pioa  (from  l^n  pMm),  whicb 
I  'apailah/  maaat  la  Bediwral  WeUh  'a  ooo 


Tba  Vi 

BOWl 

Uoa.' 


:        Uaaelwjr,  Uaodaf.  Uj«efnl,  Uanartta,  UanllylnL 
efe£  tm  Ptowf,  BretoA  PUm  (fram  l^n  pMm),  whicb 
pariah/  maaat  la  medtwral  WeUh  'a  ooofrefa- 

6.  The  general  fnuon  of  Celtic  Christianity  with 
that  of  Borne  led  to  tbe  assimilation  of  the  monastio 
institations  also,  and  the  foundation  of  new  mon- 
astaries  and  nunneries  by  the  leading  orders  of  the 
Continant.  In  Wales  some  of  the  medieval  abbeys, 
sach  as  Neath,  Margam,  Strata  Florida,  Strata 
Marcella,  Aberconwy,  and  Valle  Crucis,  aided  and 
patrooiied  Welsh  btentnre:  but  from  the  Hth 
cent,  oawards  Welsh  poetry,  largely  under  the  in- 
flttcnee  of  the  love-poet  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  shows 
an  anti- ascetic  tradency.  Unlike  Ireland  and 
Brittany,  Wales  has  beeome  ttMHongbJy  Protestant 
in  sptnti  and  not  tmly  Protestant  bat  Nonoon- 
fomiist.  So  far  as  the  Konoonformitjr  of  Wales 
may  be  said  to  have  an  ascetic  bias,  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  temperance  and  total  abstinence  from 
the  oonsmnption  of  aloobol ;  and  this  tendency  has 
left  its  traoe  in  legislatiim  in  the  '  Welsh  Sunday 
Ckmng  Act.'  The  Calvinistio  Methodist  Chnnh, 
eneeially,  views  the  sale  and  use  of  aloobol  by  its 
cffieers  and  members  «i^  marked  disfavour ;  and 
its  rejralationB  are  strongly  hostile  to  all  forms  of 


naticHL 

LmtATOBS.— H«rb  Wmbuu.  <NUw  Opcaidoa,  UBS) ;  Plabar 


BM«rr  ^  JmM  Inkmd  (LoDdoa,  UOB);  Tba  iriah  Uber 
HfmmarM  (B.B.&);  Hontalambert  Ln  MoOm  tOeeident 
"      ,1880-77);  ZimaBSr,CbW0CW«*«n  A««<n  Mid /rrtond 


im);  p.  B. 
(Oxtord,  IBBl) 

UtUarbtcmmiU  v/  GneU  BriUtin  and  intend  (S  vota.,  Uxford, 
laaa-ni ;  Uses,  JAmi  tf  Urn  (Mmbn  BrWtk  arintoCUaodoreiy, 
1W9;  ZAar  Imnimmmttt  (Ozlafd,  IM);  J.  MMrtsa,  Vilm 


AytUq.  83.  Soetim't  (1880):  WassenchUboa,  IrimM  Tanon- 
»Mammhtnii*{lM\ntit,  liefi)  ;  Adamnaa'a  W«  4^  A.  CWwAte 
(ed.  W.  Beevaa,  Dublin.  1867);  W.  Reeraa,  CiiUmtitftkt  BriL 
Itlandi  (Du^,  1864):  Hacb  WUlUma  la  Tram.  Cwmmr. 
Mttf  (UmkIco,  imi-4\ taiMuekiin/ar Ctltiselu PUMuitt 
(UOS>;  Limt  ^  Oa  Jwtoa  3ai*U  (ijuUpcr,  17W). 

E.  AHwru 

ASCETICISMJChristian).— 
1.  latroduottoa  s  Asoattolani 


thia. 


ia  tta  raWtai  to  KUlesl  lersla- 


u.  iiniiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiij  riiiiitiiii  n  iiiin  imiiiii— 

m.  Davakmant  of  Asoeticbm  in  tbe  Middle  Ages. 

s.  Tbe  Trmaeilioa  Period  from  tbe  larir  ObupQh  to  tfas 

Hkldla  An  pnnar  <«.  8ao-800X 
a.  Iba  Pwtod  tram  Ilie  boglnnliv  o(  tba  M  tin  towaida 

ttM  and  of  tba  lllfa  oaatnrjr  (from  ObattoaMgna  to 

HUdebtaad). 

a.  nsPariodof  flw Omadaa and  of  Ihs ksl two  ew- 
liiriea  of  tbe  MhUla  Afw^  WHMUT). 
IT.  laoatktoB  la  Uedam  Ttam. 

I.  The  OnMo-BaaaiaD  Ofannh. 
a.  Tbe  Bomao  CattwUo  Obonk 
>  Tba  ProiwUnt  CTmrcbaa. 
Utaratare. 

L  ISTRODVCTXOS :  AUCRTWISM  IS  ITS  RS- 
LATJOS  TO  BiBUCAL  ^BVSLATION.—'Ihe  word 
'  aaoetioiam '  (tir.  Arxifnt,  from  dvx«u'= '  to  exercise 
or  j)ractiss '),  when  used  in  tbe  sphere  of  religion  and  , 
ethics,  denotes  self-preparatioa  tor  a  virtuous  course 
of  oondnct,  tbe  seslons  practice  of  acts  of  devotion 
and  moralitv.  Thia  practice  ol  virtue  in  tbe 
narrower  ana  stricter  sense,  or  what  may  be  called 
moral  Rjymnastio,  may  oonust  in  exercises  of  an 
inward  kind  (prayer  offered  in  the  heart,  examina- 
tion of  conscienoe,  and  the  like),  or  in  acta  of  self- 
disdj^lins  pasting  over  into  the  outward  life  (aelf- 
mortifioation  by  lasting,  voluntaiy  poverty,  sexual 
eontiaenoe,  etc.).  Both  forms  of  asceticism,  that 
pertaining  to  the  spiritual  sphere  and  that  of  a 
physioal  and  external  character,  were  already 
known  to  classical  antiquity,  enpeoially  in  the 
traditional  teaching  of  its  philosophers  from  Py. 
thagoras  and  Socrates  downwards  fef.  Imnivd  in 
Plato,  for  instance  Snt.  vii.  036 1  ana  in  Aristotle, 
for  instance  Eth.  A  tcom.  ix.  9 }  as  well  as  tlie 
mention  of  vaXXal  xal  nwniawtU  dvn^mf  ictdr^ot 
in  iMOcrates,  p.  SSM  C,  etc.).  A  specially  liiuli 
value  was  set  upon  the  ascetic  habit  uf  life  in  tlie 
schools  of  the  Stoics  (of.  especiallT  Epictetns,  Ile^ 
AffK^tm,  Diss.  u.  xilL  6),  the  Cynim  (cf.  mmx^ 
tfjnrnt  in  Jos.  Ant.  Ti.  xiiL  6),  and  the  later 
Platonists  beginning  with  Plutarch  (ef.  the  latter*8 
Moral,  p.  fldsE).  Owing  to  the  great  and  wide- 
spread influence  of  these  schools  daring  the 
Roman  Imperial  period,  '  philosophy  *  and  '  asceti- 
cism '  (rd  iffKirrucii,  Epietctns,  Diss.  n.  xii.  0)  were 
employed  almost  as  synonymoos  terms.  Abundant 
evidence  of  the  esaential  identity  of  the  connota- 
tion of  the  terms  'ascetic'  and  * philoeouher '  is 
furnished  especially  by  the  writings  of  Fhilo 
Jndaens,  as  well  as  hy  those  of  numerous  Chrintian 
Fathers  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  onwards.  When  Philo  hails 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  the  Fathers  hail  Chris- 
tianity, sa  the  true  philosophy,  both  have  in  view 
a  certain  ascetic  element  m  tjieir  respective  re- 
ligions. The  moral  strictness  and  earnest  demand 
for  virtue  found  in  both,  when  looked  at  from  the 
view-point  of  asceticism,  formed  the  connecting  link 
which  rendered  possible  such  a  conibinatiui  of  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  ideal  of  life  with  the '  wisdcm ' 
of  the  Orsco-Koman  philosophers. 

As  a  matter  of  Unit,  there  does  appear  to  be 
inhoent  in  both  tiie  OT  and  the  NT  stages  of  reve- 
lation an  element  of  asceticism.  This  consists  in 
the  urgent  demand  for  an  earnest  combating  of 
sin  and  a  complete  resignation  to  the  boly  wm  of 
God.  In  its  ntnol  legislation  ib«  Old  Testament 
also  prescribes  fasting — sometimes  stricUy  oUiga- 
tory  and  universal  (Mpecially  on  the  Great  T>ay  of 
Atonement,  Lv  16*  ^3^),  at  Other  times  optional 
and  limited  by  temporary  or  personal  conditions 
(«^.  Jl      2>'.  Jer        1  S  7«,  2  S  Ifiua,  £sr  S^) ; 
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in  partioiilaT,  it  imposes  upon  the  priestly  order 
oerttiii  tempomy  lonns  of  alistinenoe ;  and  ia 
aoaitainted  with  a  form  of  tow  in  Tirtne  of  which 
oertain  penons  abstain  all  their  lives  from  the 
nie  of  vine  (Na  Jg  13*.  1  S  l"''-,  Jer  35). 
And  the  New  Testament  rd^on  not  only  takes 
owoicanoe  of  these  and  similar  ordinanoes  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  bat  even  itoelf  leaves  scope  for  a 
oorreBponding  aaoetio  conrse  of  conduct.  While 
not  jpieserilHDg  fasting  as  a  matter  of  obligation, 
the  NT  dearly  assomes  that  this  practice  will  occa- 
sionally be  followed  by  members  of  the  Christian 
eommonity  (Mt  6"  9».  Ac  13*  14»,  2  Co  U"  etc) ; 
it  ezhibiu  a  similar  attitude  in  the  matter  of 
sexual  oontinenoe  (Mt  19",  1  Co  7*^,  or  of  the 
rennndation  of  earthly  poaseasionB  (Mt  19*^,  Ao  2** 
4**  5*),  or  of  temptmtxy  sabmiaiioa  to  a  tow  (Ao 
21*^),  and  the  Hke.  In  short,  acta  <rf  aaoetic  dis- 
ei[dine  and  tnuning  in  Tirtne  are  oontemplated 
in  tiie  NT  as  allowable,  nay,  even  as  necessary, 
aooording  to  time  and  eiroamstanoee,  in  the  sphere 
of  Chrietianity.  In  the  interests  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  the  Apostle  Paul  snhmita  himadf  to 
ftistinga,  watchii^  ccdd,  nakednesL  etc.  (2  Co  0* 
11"  ) ;  and  *  bmiflea'  and  'mbdnes*  his  body  after 
the  manner  of  athletes  (1  Co  (F).  And  he  looks 
for  similar  action  on  the  part  oi  oUier  seriously- 
minded  followers  of  Christ  (Gal  6>*,  Bo  13'*,  Col  3<). 

In  view  of  the  above  and  many  other  Biblical 
expressions,  it  cannot  snrely  be  maintained  that 
ascetic  praotioes  are  tatdvtuel  hy  the  religion  at 
revelation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot 
be  remrded  as  a  primarily  important  or  f  vnda- 
mentally  significant  element  <rf  roat  religion.  That 
tiiey  play  only  a  secondary  or  accessory  rOle  in  the 
sphere  of  revealed  tmth  is  plain  even  at  the  OT 
stage  of  religion,  both  from  the  relatively  small 
nnmbw  and  the  moderate  strictness  of  the  com- 
mands regarding  fastii^  and  other  forms  of  absti- 
nence, and  from  the  diaip  polemic  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  against  the  excessive  bodily  and 
extenial  mortification  which  prevailed  widely  m  the 
religions  of  Israel's  heathen  neighbours  (cf.  the 
prohibitions  of  self-mutilation  in  Lv  19  and  Dt  23, 
and  Elijah's  attitude  towards  the  frantic  wounding 
1^  themselves  by  the  inriests  of  Baal,  1  E  IS"'^-). 
There  is  also  proof  of  this  in  the  absence  of  all 
tnMw  of  a  partiality  or  a  preference  for  the  un- 
married life  in  the  sodal  and  ethical  practice  of 
life  in  Israel.  To  many  and  to  have  children 
remain  national  fundamental  virtues  in  Israel 
through  all  periods  of  its  history ;  even  as  late  as 
the  Boman  era,  the  Pharisees,  who  were  pre- 
eminently the  party  of  strict  taw,  and  who  showed 
in  many  other  points  a  diiq>oeiticMi  towaids  rigor- 
ons  legalism  in  the  matter  of  ascetic  practice, 
maintamed  a  deddedly  unfavonrable  attitude  to- 
wards oelibacy.  The  opposite  attitude  of  the 
Essenes  cannot  count  for  mnch,  in  view  of  the 
notoriously  small  number  of  this  pai^  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  probably  inmieueed  fcr 
fot^gn  onstoois,  mvtienlarly,  it  may  be  aasumeo, 
liy  the  example  oi  the  Pythafpmana ;  and  even  in 
this  sect  there  was  a  minority  whidt  (aooording  to 
Jos.  BJ  n.  viii.  13)  did  not  renounce  marriage. 

That  Christ  and  the  inimitive  Christians  devi- 
ated in  any  of  tiie  points  here  mentioned  from 
the  tradit^iB  that  prevailed  among  the  Covenant 
FBOfde  of  the  OT  Is  »  theory  that  oonld  be  main' 
tained  only  hy  a  NT  ex^^esiB  controlled  by  ascetic 
pntjndioes.  Neither  as  regards  the  individual  nor 
as  regard*  society  do  the  ethical  teaohinga  and  pre- 
y  aoriptions  of  the  rIT  go  further  tiianjwrmtf .  It  is 
intnided  not  as  a  rigorons  statute,  out  as  a  oom- 
mand  of  love,  when  the  Lord  calls  His  disdples 
(Mt  10**  16**,  Jn  13^)  to  foUow  after  Him  in  the 
wayaf  theonMsaadof  homility ;  and  the  Apostles 
adopted  predady  the  same  free  and  mild  attitude 


towards  the  problems  of  oontidling  the  appetitea 
and  mortifying  Uie  flesh.  In  T^ard  to  tiiese  pn>< 
blems,  St.  Pam  appears  in  some  measure  to  bave 
made  stricter  demands  (of.  the  above-dted  passages 
in  1  and  2  Cor.  as  well  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  etc.)  than  even  the  stem  legalist  St.  James ; 
but  an  injustice  is  done  him  whoi  the  attempt  is 
made  to  read  into  his  Episties  anything  like  a 
oommendatioD  of  monastic  withdrawal  nom  the 
world  or  of  fanatical  maintenance  of  vir^pnity. 
He  was  and  continues  to  be  the  preacher  of  true 
evangelical  freedom,  even  in  all  those  instances 
where  he  deals  with  questions  of  individnal  or  of 
social  asceticism  (cf.  1  Co  6"  9*^  10",  Gal  S^,  Bo 
14*"^) ;  in  the  demands  be  makes  for  croes-beuing 
he  nowhere  goes  beyond  the  standard  set  u^  by 
JesnsHimsdf.  He  who  wonld' walk  by  the  Spirit' 
(cf.  Gal  S'"')  mailt,  indeed,  torn  away  from  all 
works  of  the  fleeh ;  but  there  is  no  hint  in  this  of 
an  it^iSla  riiiiarot  or  false  angd-like  spiritnality 
(Col  2'*'-),  no '  hating  of  one's  own  flesh  *  in  the  sense 
of  Neo-PIatouic  or  Oriental  dualistio  teaclun(||a 
(Eph  &^),  no  one-dded  bodily  exerdeeand  moiti- 
fioation^  for  far  higher  than  such  auiMTu^  y^^matA 
stands  m  his  estimation  the  Tv/tctij'cv  iavrbw  vpit 
eM^tw  (1  Ti  4^).  Even  in  the  solitary  passage  in 
which  he  uses  tiie  word  itrKeb  of  rdigious  and 
moral  conduct  (in  his  speech  before  FeUx  at 
Cssarea,  Ao  24''  AvkQ  drptexoror  trvrelSwrtF  txetf 
rpit  rif  Oti^,  K.T.X. ),  the  practice  of  virtue  he  has  in 
view  is  tiiat  which  he  ciuunpiona  evarywhere  dan, 
a  practioe  marked  1^  the  diaraeteristic  freedom 
of  the  (Sospd,  and  as  far  removed  from  Pharisaic 
narrow-mindeidness  and  legal  bondage  as  it  is  frmn 
unnatural  self-tortnre  after  the  fashion  of  Indian 
/ooirt  or  heathen  Syrian  prieete  of  Asia  Minor. 

IL  Thb  Attitudx  of  tbx  Early  Cbristias 
Church  to  AscsricisM.—hi  spite  of  the  condi< 
tion  of  things  described  above,  wnioh  forbids  as  to 
regard  ascetidsm  as  an  dement  of  the  religions 
and  moral  life  belonging  ezdndvdy  to  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  or  prescribed  in  its  original  body  of 
doctrine  as  necessary  to  salvation,  tiie  ascetic  prin- 
dple  early  made  way  for  itself  in  the  devdopment 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Nay,  in  the  course  of 
this  devdopment,  asceticism  soared  to  hdghts  and 
produced  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  Chnroh 
which  for  greataiess  and  far-reaching  influence  Of 
the  whde  omtnred  life  of  humanity  fall  in  no  way 
behind  what  .the  history  of  noU'Christian  religions 
has  to  show  dF  an  analogous  kind.  Christian 
asceticism  is  one  of  the  phenomena  prodnoed  by 
tiie  anion  of  pre-Christian  factors  of  dvilication 
with  the  B^nt  of  Christianity,  phenomena  whieh 
—like  Chnstiaa  art,  poetry^  jansprudence,  eto. — 
have  everywhere  made  oontnbations  of  inestimaUe 
valne  and  of  abiding  mgnificauoe  for  the  forther- 
anoe  and  devation  of  the  mental  life  of  mankind. 
And  the  source  from  which  the  Christian  8|drit 
derived  this  dement  ttf  ooltnre — so  ^  as  it  did 
not  lie  in  the  religions  and  eultured  life  of  the  OT 
—can  have  been  none  other  than  that  from  which 
formative  inflnraces  and  impulses  mainly  flowed 
in  the  departments  of  art,  j>oetiry,  polincs,  and 
law.  The  beginnings  of  aaoetidsm  m  the  Christian 
Church,  especially  as  organized  in  the  form  of  com- 
mnniticM — ^monasticiam— oooBtitnteanotherohi^iter 
in  the  ldst<uy  of  that  moomb  iriiioh  la  wiuUy  . 
apoken  (rf  aa  the  '  Hdienidng  cX  Christianity/ 
No  other  place  can  be  asedgned  to  th«n  than 
within  the  sphere  of  this  process,  which  embraces 
the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th 
century.  For  the  stage  upon  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  a  fully  devdoped  and  socially  organized 
Christian  asoetadsm  first  make  thdr  appearance 
is  found  in  those  lands  which  constituted  tne  world 
of  Graoo-Boman  dvilization  t  and  the  xeUgions 
and  philosophical  traditions  of  this  same  cultured 
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mdd  fonn  the  pofait  towUdi  die  "  of 

tlw  Gkvnlu  vith  ita  idedi  and  flflbrte,  prim&riljr 
and  buibIj  attadiea  itedf . 

P«r  M  — otlMr  sajpooritioD  mi^it  appear  poaaiUe, 
Bimely,  that  a  fnutful  inflaoaoe  upon  the  aaoetie 
and  monaatio  tondenoieB  of  the  aadait  Eaatera 
Cbsidi  pneeeded  from  a  xelieioiia  eiviltiatkm 
vhieh  in  the  natter  ot  aaoetieiaDB  waa  ao  riohly 
derdoped  aa  that  of  /wKa  (with  aaoetie  ayateiiia 
Uke  Jainiam  and  Boddhiam,  whioh  date  b«ok  to 
a  time  eoiuideraUy  eariier  than  the  Christian  era). 
Or  an  attempt  mi^t  be  made  to  tnoe  tiie  earlieat 
aaoetie  and  monaatie  morementa  in  Cbriatiani^ 
tokiiHiiedphencmanaintiiereligionaof  Babylonia 
(and  SjnqpAonida)  ot  of  E^ypt,  But  wlien  the 
wioaa  pre-Chriatian  raligions  oinUxaticMia  are 
^tted  againct  coe  another  and  tlieir  ahav*  in  the 
naolt  before  ns  examined,  none  ean  diapate  the 
palm  with  Grt»M.  India  ia  far  too  diatant,  and 
waa  alwaTB  mneh  too  widely  aeparated  from  the 
■Mutal  liie  of  the  peoi^  of  Weetem  Aaia,  to  be 
•erionaly  taken  into  aoeoont.  Towards  tite  re- 
GgifHis  naagea  vA  Babylonia  and  Syria,  whidi  might 
eartainly  be  ootwdered  with  aview  to  the  st^ntion 
fli  the  problem,  the  people  <rf  God  in  OT  times 
and  {HimtldTe  dmaaani^  in  Uke  manner— oon- 
sstently  aasomed  an  attitade  (mly  of  disapproral 
and  riiup  oppootion  (ol  the  remark  already  made 
(m  1  K  18").  Again,  the  analones  wiM  early 
Cbiiatian  aaoeticiam,  which  have  oeen  aoo^t  in 
the  rdic^im  ^yatMOi  of  the  Egnttiaoii,  prore,  upon 
doew  critical  wranrination,  toM  merely  apparent 
This  remark  apt^iea  eapeoially  to  thoae  alleged 
aaeetiea  or  prieetiy  monks  of  the  temple  of  Serams 
whom  H.  Weingurten  (art  *H6nohtnm*ini*il£'. 
ISaS;  and  prerioiuly  in  Dw  Urtpnmg  dat 
HomdUmma  •»  naMoiutantm.  ZgUaUmr,  GoUia. 
1877)  aongfat  to  repreaant  as  the  real  modela  and 
teadiers  m  the  eariieat  Chriatian  mtmka— a  false 
theory  whiefa  has  been  oompletely  shattered  by 
Bore  neent  investigation  (see  £.  Preasehai  s 
monogrsph,  Monehtum  imd  SenuritJnilt,  Darm- 
stadt, 18M  [2nd  ed.  1903X  in  which  the  existence 
of  SerapiB  priests  of  a  UKOikish  type  is  diqiroved, 
and  therewith  the  ntter  impoasibility  ol  Wein- 
garten's  hypothesiB  demnutratad).  Thos  we  must 
slnde  by  toe  view  that  the  beginnings  of  early 
J,  Christian  asceticism  and  monamoiam  go  bade  to 
esseotiaUy  Greek  inflnenoea,  or,  to  pat  it  more 
exactly,  to  the  influence  of  the  late  Greek  and 
Jodjeo-Hellenie  schools  of  philosophy,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  in  this  connexion.  The 
religions  of  the  Ancient  East  can  at  moat  be 
oeoited  with  tmly  an  indirect  share  (tbe  result  of 
the  syneretism  m  the  Alexandrian  epoch)  in  the 
formative  process  we  are  considering.  [Cf.,  on  the 
one  side,  Edwin  Hatch,  In/tuenee  of  Or.  Idta$  and 
Utagtt  vpon  the  Chr.  CAvrvA  (Germ,  tr.,  ^euschen, 
Grieehentmn  und  Chrittmtium,  Freib.  i  B.  1892,  p. 
101  £  >,  and  A.  Hamaok.I>a#  JfoiieAftm,  Mins  Ideah 
mud  jstne  Gne/MU^,  Giesaoi,  1906.  cap.  p.  18  ff. ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  literature  (No.  IL)  eited  at 
tile  end  of  the  pieaent  article,  dealing  with  the  his* 
tory  of  aeoeticLBtn  prior  to  Mid  outside  Christiani^.] 
Long  before  the  riae  of  monastic  orniDizations, 

>  liy  which  asceticism  was  elevated  to  ^e  rank  of 

>  tbe  ideal  of  life  for  the  social  ethics  of  Christianity^ 
many  ftnus  of  asoeUe  prad^  and  endeavour 
had  made  their  appearanoe  widiin  the  sphere  of 
individual  ethics.  Some  of  these  had  their  model 
ia  Jewish  customs.  This  was  the  case  in  par- 
tiealar  with  the  habit  of  fasting  twice  a  week  and 
observing  fixed  dailv  hoois  of  prayer.  For  both 
of  these  |nractioe^  tne  ao-called  '  station  *  fasts  on 
Wedneoday  and  Friday,  and  the  halnt  of  praying 
at  least  tu«e  timea  a  dar  (the  germ  from  which 
the  later  etmventual  Inautntion  of  'houra*  de- 
wlivedj,  then  ia  endenoe  in  writinga  aa  early  aa 


the  Snd  eent.  {Didaehs,  rUL  L  Sj  Hennas,  .Smn, 
V.  1.  8;  Aristides.  Awf.  IS;  TvtaO.  d»  /mm. 
I  l(i,de  Orat.  L  19;  Clem.  Alex.,  ete.).  And  at 
the  root  of  both  there  is  not  only  the  Pbarisaio 
Jewish  model,  but  also  an  underlying  allusion, 
dating  probably  even  from  Apoatolic  times,  to 
the  pnneipal  featnrea  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
nie  phenoaMna  of  pre-mfmaatic  eariy  Christian 
asoetlGum  may  be  aasomed  to  have  lonnd  their 
models  and  motives  mainly  in  pagan  Hellenism. 
So  with  the  custom  (to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  Montaniam)  of  partial  fasting  for  several 
weeks  before  Easter  (the  jTaropkagy,  or  Fast  of  the 
Paasion) ;  the  disposition  (attributable  to  ikt  same 
sonroe)  to  increase  the  severity  of  Chnreh  diadpliue 
and  to  place  additional  obstacles  in  the  way  <»  oon- 
traoting  a  second  mairiage  (of.  emoiaUy  Tertnll. 
dePmtt.,  de  Pudic,  ad  Umot.yd»Mtmogam.,  etc) ; 
as  well  aa  the  high  or  exaggerated  value  (to  be 
explaued  partly  nom  Hnttanist  and  partly  from 
Gnostic  inSueooes)  set  upon  volontaiy  viriginity 
(wej^tpfa,  ^yi^dnM)  as  an  iaeaL 

We  aee  the  wrvpkm  of  all  the  leading  adutols 
of  theology,  Qimidb  and  Latina,  Alaxandnana  and 
uon-Alexandriaaa  (ef.,  in  regard  to  theoe  last,  not 
only  the  already  oft^tea  TertuUian,  but  also 
especially  Cyprian,  d»  Hah.  Virg.  and  de  OnU. 
Domini. ;  Laotantios,  Imt.  Din.  -n.  SS ;  and  Meth- 
odius, Conmv.  vit  S,  viii  1).  parturipi^ng  in  the 
endeavour  to  eommend  auoh  aaoetie  praotioea.  The 
aaoetie  element  waa  moat  prominent,  to  be  wm.  In 
the  theology  of  that  aebool  which,  as  tba  foonder 
of  an  eoolesiastioally  OTthodox  gnosis  in  Mtpoaition 
to  that  of  the  heretioal  Gnoatica,  vwfcured  to  draw 
most  boldly  and  most  deeply  from  tbe  treaaury  of  the 
traditions  of  Qmk  philosophy— the  Alexandrian, 
which  far  surpassed  all  other  theologioal  schools  of 
the  earl^  Chnreh  in  tbe  matter  oi  eatablishing  and 
developing  Christian  asoetioianL  Even  Clement, 
although  be  defends  the  right  to  hold  earthly  pos- 
sessions {Quia  div.  so/v.),  and  upholds  the  sanotity 
of  tbe  married  condititHi  {Pw<C  iL  10 1  Strom.  iL 
28,  iiL  12),  gives  expression  to  very  rigorous  v^wa 
regarding  the  Christian  attitude  to  fine  clothes  and 
various  worldly  pleasures  and  enjoyments  {FmL 
ii  in,  iii.  2f.,  7f.).  and  even  pleads  at  timea  in 
favour  of  an  almost  Stoically  conceived  ideal  of 
apathy  {Strom  iv.  22.  cf.  iiL  7  and  vii.  12).  CMggi. 
even  after  he  had  learned  to  repent  of  the  nyptv- 
ascetio  excessea  of  his  yonth,  in  particular  his 
self-emascalation  (Easeb.  HE  vi.  8),  still  remained 
SB  enthusiastio  panegyrist  of  all  forms  of  world- 
renunciation  ana  morticing  <tf  the  flesh.  He  went 
still  farther  in  the  matter  of  faatins  and  other 
forms  of  abstinenoe  (see  Horn  im  Lv*'  EsAoH. 
ad  Martyr,  etc),  and  eapeoiaUy  in  recommending 
virginity  (on  tJiia  last  pomt^  besides  passages  like 
c  CeU.  i  26,  vii.  48,  vUL  66,  see  especially  his 
Com.  on  Ho  12',  where  he  commends  three  kinds/, 
of  'Uring,  holy,  God-pleasing  sacrifice,*  namely  n 
mar^  death,  raluntary  celibacy,  and  abatineneo 
from  aexual  interoourae  on  the  part  ot  nanied 
peraona;  aimilarly  Horn.  23  m  J^wm.}. 

It  is  not  sar|Mrisin^  that,  when  an  advance  took 
plaoe  from  the  practice  of  asceticiam  by  individuals 
to  its  practice  by  bodies  of  people,  the  earliest  signs 
of  tbe  movement  tfmk  plaoe  where  this  Christian- 
Gnostie  theology  made  ita  influence  first  and  most 
powerfully  felt.  Egypt,  the  home  of  the  Alex- 
andrian theology,  became  alao  tbe  mother-luid  of 
early  Christian  monatticim,  or,  to  designate  it 
more  exactly  and  correctly,  ajenobititm  ^for  ^twa.x'&i 
or /wrdftiw  is  properly  *  a  hermit,'  'one  living  alone ' ; 
it  is  the  living  together  in  xwf  6;3(a  that  etampe  the 
aaoetios  as  monks  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word). 
It  was  in  those  drelea  in  E^ypt  in  which  theology 
and  ohureh  stood  in  the  obeeat  oinmexion  with 
Origan  that  the  impulse  towards  more  intimate 
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aMocimtwn,  with  ft  Tiew  to  a  oommon  aacelio  life, 
upean  to  have  Bet  in  earlieet.   The  adherent* 

of  the  OrigraiBt  Hierakss,  whom  KpiphaninB  in 
No.  67  of  hiB  Catalogue  of  HereticD  tfescribes  aa 
a  sect  under  the  name  'lepcucfrot,  may  in  many 
respects  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  societies 
of  aaoetice.  But  in  their  case,  as  previously  in 
tliat  of  tha  Eneratite  party  of  Tatian,  tiie  elemoit 
of  theoretical  traditloiuu  teaching  or  mystico- 
linostic  speculation  probably  prMominated  to 
8uuh  an  extent  that  the  name  *  school'  or  'sect' 
lite  them  Wtter  than  such  designations  as  'M6nch- 
verein '  or '  Klosterbriidersohaf t*  (cf.  art '  Uierakas ' 
in  viii.  38  f.  by  A.  Hamack,  who  does  not 

take  sufficient  acoonnt  of  the  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  coenobite  societies 
of  the  followiog  period).  Like  these  HimakiteB, 
who  iiiAT  have  belonged  entirely  to  the  3rd  cent., 
the  'BoHtaries*  (fioraxoi,  also  noi>6Tpixvot,  ftof^pttt), 
described  by  Eusebins  in  two  passages  of  h^ 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (on  Pas  67  and  83), 
were  also  still  without  the  closer  social  organiza- 
tion. The  latter  may  yet  have  been  wanting  also 
to  those  'bond  brotnm'  or  'wns  of  the  bond' 
(Syr.  bihuti  l^jfdmA),  of  wh<Hn  menti<m  ia  made 
by  a  Syrian  contemporary  .of  Eusebins,  namely, 

Mhraates  of  Edessa,  in  l^os.  -6  and  18  of  his 
miiiet.  To  the  category,  ijf  ascetics  who  re- 
ceived their  impnlse  from  the  Alexandrian  theo- 
logy  we  mnat  assign  also  those  representatives  of 
the  aseetie  habit  of  life  who  belong  to  the  first 
deoadea  of  Hm  4th  oenL,  and  wluse  dwelling- 
plaoea  shoold  probably  be  sought  in  I^estine  and 
Syria  rather  than  in  Egypt.  What  here  again 
forbids  our  identifying  them  with  monks  proper  or 
coenobites  ia  the  lack  of  more  definite  informatitm 
•a  to  jninoipleB  of  organisation  or  rules  that  may 
haw  belonged  totiican. 

This  characteristic  of  being  bound  together  \xy 
a  fixed  principle  or  rule  of  life  u  not  wanting, 
however,  in  those  societies  of  Middle  Egypt  wbiui 
from  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cent,  began  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  as  the  founders  of  which  St.  Antony  and  St. 
Pachomini  have  sained  superlative  fame.  The 
fiwmer  (bom  291,  med  856)  lived  for  some  decades 
(from  about  270)  as  a  hermit  in  the  mountain 
wastes  of  northern  Middle  E^pt,  fon  the  right 
bank  of  tiie  Nile,  opposite  Arsmo^  and  Heracleo- 
polia  Then,  shortly  after  the  year  300,  a  number 
of  bodies  of  associates  in  his  ascetic  mode  of  life, 
who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  same  region, 
were  trained  b^him  to  work  and  to  praotdse  de- 
votional  exeroiaes  in  common,  and  thus— though 
for  a  time  without  written  rules — a  kind  of 
monastic  life  was  established.  The  sites  of  two  of 
the  KtKp^ta,  or  colonies  of  monks,  established  and 
directed  by  St.  Anthony  down  to  his  death  (t.e. 
for  a  full  half  oentniy)  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable 
certainty :  Pispir,  or  the '  outer  moont  of  Antonins,' 
luring  close  to  the  ^ht  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
'inner  moont  of  Antcmins,*  lying  farther  to  the 
east,  near  the  Red  Sea.  While  this  older  patri- 
arch of  Egyptian  monasticism  still  refrained  from 
committing  nis  rules  to  writing,  bis  younger  con- 
temporary Pachomius  (bom  c.  290,  died  345  or 
846)  provided  the  boats  of  ascetics  who  gathered 
Tound  him  in  southern  Middle  Egypt,  oetween 
Akhmtm  ^Panopolis]  and  Denderah,  with  a  rule 
of  life  which  re^nlatcd  in  detail  their  devotional 
exercises  and  their  work.  This  body  of  rules  was, 
no  doubt,  reduced  to  writing  by  himself  or  by  some 
of  his  immediate  associates.  By  the  authors  of 
the  earliest  accounts  of  his  life  and  work  it  was 
regarded  as  a  product  of  Divine  insxantion, 
having,  it  was  alleged,  been  given  to  him, 
writtan  on  a  tablet  (tfnru^  by  an  angel  while  he 
sojourned  in  a  cave.   Its  ^iescriptioiu  regulate  in 


the  most  minate  detMl  not  only  the  daily  xoond  of 
work  and  praver,  but  also  ev^ything  relating  to 
the  food,  the  clothes,  the  sleep,  and  uie  dwellings 
of  the  monks.  They  comprise  mnoh  that  ia  original 
and  characteristic  of  the  national  E^rotian  mon- 
astic osage,  but  also  some  things  which  the  later 
tradition  did  not  accept  at  all  (so,  especially,  the 
division  of  the  inmates  of  each  establishment  into 
24  rdY/MTn  classified  according  to  age),  or  accepted 
only  with  considerable  modifications  (for  inatMice, 
the  prescription  of  3  x  12  daily  acts  of  prayer). 

Partly  independent  of  the  models  offered  by  the 
oreatiouB  of  these  two  great  monastic  fathers,  and 
partly  with  more  or  leas  dose  attachment  to  them, 
there  arose  even  daring  their  lifetime  various  large 
and  afterwards  influential  settlements  of  asso- 
ciated bands  of  ascetics.  Thus  we  find  (1)  in 
Lower  Egypt,  the  monasteries,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  the  hermit-villages  of  tbe  Nitrian  moun- 
tain, founded  somewhere  about  the  year  320  by 
Amun  or  Ammonios,  as  well  as  those  of  the  desert 
of  Skete  to  the  north  of  this  lull  country,  founded 
about  330  by  Macarios  *the  Great^  or  'tiio 
^ptian'  (died  380) ;  (2)  the  South  Palestiniaii 
hermitages  and  moDasteries  of  St.  Hilaivm,  a 
pupU  ^  St  Anthony  (e.  820-360);  (8)  the  N. 
Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  monasteries  called  into 
being  about  326  in  Nisibis  and  its  environs  by  the 
Ejgyptian  Awgln  (a  monldsh  saint  who  received 
hu  training  »b  Tabennisi,  the  principal  monastery 
ctf  Paohomins);  (4)  the  monastic  societies  estab- 
lished about  880  still  farther  north,  in  Armenia, 
Pontns,  and  Cappadocia,  by  Eustathins  of  Sebaste. 
Only  a  little  later  are  the  phenomena  which  mark 
the  lajdng  of  the  foundation  of  a  joint  practice  of 
asceticism  in  the  West,  especially  the  essentially 
monastic  activity  of  St.  Martin  (e.  370-400)  in 
Western  GanL  Begarding  the  majority  of  these 
fathers  of  the  monastic  system  we  have  more  or 
less  detailed  and  in  the  main  reliable  historical 
information.  In  his  Eittoria  Lautiaca  (written 
in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.),  Palladios  has 
collected  sketches  of  the  lives  of  some  70  not- 
able ascetics  and  founders  of  monaateriea.  Theae 
sketche^  while  not  devoid  of  certain  features  of 
embdlishment,  are  never  pure  fictions,  but  n^er 
embody  reports  by  ey«-  and  ear-witnesses  of  the 
persona  and  events  in  question.  Tbe  same  remark 
applies  to  the  historiutl  value  of  t^e  still  older 
Hwtoria  Monachorum  by  Bufinus,  and  to  Athan- 
asins's  VUa  Antonii,  Here,  again,  tiiis  last-named 
biography  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Oriental 
fathers  of  monasticism  has  handed  down  to  us 
information  which,  while  it  is  enriched  with  not  a 
few  legmdary  additi<ms,  represents  in  the  main  the 
authentic  testimony  of  contemporaries.  [Against 
the  attacks  of  modem  hyper-critics  (cap.  the  above- 
named  Weinsarten)  on  these  and  other  sources  for 
the  history  or  ascetidam  and  monasticism  durinr 
the  era  of  Conatantine  ud  the  following  period, 
see,  in  seaeral,  tbe  discosaiiMs  by  C.  Butlsr  ud 
the  aathOT  of  the  present  article  in  the  works 
dted  below  (esp.  Ztickler,  Afkete  und  Monchtum, 
pp.  188 ft,  200fl'.,  212tf.)]. 

III.  Dbvbwpmbst  of  Asceticism  in  ths 

Middle  ^om.  —  The  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  added  scarcely  anything  that  was  essentially 
new  to  the  forms  of  ascetic  effort  and  action  that 
had  become  usual  in  the  Early  Church  period ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  establishing  fixed  rules  and 
systematizing  these  forms  it  went  far  beyond  what 
bad  been  done  by  the  Ancient  Church.  The  de- 
velopment in  question  was  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  the  following  four  periods : 

I.  The  tranntion  period  jrom  the  Sariy  Church 
to  the  Middle  Age*  proper  (e.  360-800).— During 
Uiis  period  the  labours  <rf  a  number  of  monaMte 
legisiatore  in  East  and  West  gave  permanent  form 
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and  landing  font  to  tb«  traditiona  of  the  era  of 
CcHUtantine  with  reference  to  the  liring  together 
of  aioettca  in  monaetie  establishments.  Basil  the 
Great  of  Cnaarea  (died  379)  drew  np  a  set  of  rolea, 
irineh  pnmd  of  fondaaental  importance  and 
■ttaineo  to  pennanant  inflnsDee,  for  the  monaetio 
mttm  of  the  Eastern  BtHuan  Empire  and  partlj 
also  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sidly.  sappression  of 
the  hermit  or  anchorite  form  <rf  nKmastie  life 
(which  was  still  freqnently  preferred  hy  the 
eariiest  Oriental  aaoeUca)  by  eoenohtte  arrange- 
mmta,  traoafer  of  monastic  settlements  from  re- 
mote deserts  to  the  neighboiirhood  of  cities,  reieo- 
tiun  of  hyper-aaeetie  excesses  («.«.  in  snoh  matters 
as  faetong  and  the  number  of  daUy  times  of  prayer, 
which  were  restricted  to  serai  or  ^ht),  ana  gener- 
ally an  increasing  mildness  of  disposition,  directed 
to  the  disoouragmg  of  exeearire  aseotio  enthnsi- 
sm — such  are,  upon  the  wbde,  the  Aancteristic 
lestMea  of  this  oi^aniatifm  whkli  dsriTed  its 
orig^  and  its  name  from  Basil.  In  the  Latin 
maoa  «f  the  Bnles  of  Basil,  which  Rofinos  pre- 
pared to  serre  as  a  eonstitation  for  the  lower 
Italian  and  Sicilian  branches  of  this  mmastio 
&mily,  provision  is  made  even  for  the  eetabliah- 
msBt  of  doable  religioos  bouses,  ».«.  the  erection 
doee  to  one  another  of  monasteries  under  an 
abbot  and  of  nonneries  nnder  a  'mother.'  The 
foundation  of  these  doable  bouses  indicates  a 
shrinking  from  the  vehemence  of  the  older  sexual 
asceticism.  A  nmilar  custom  prevailed  frequently 
in  the  West,  even  independently  of  the  influence 
of  Baal  and  Rnfinua.  Saeb  houses  were  founded, 
for  instance,  in  Spain  by  Practaoeus  (died  670) ; 
in  Uie  Britidi  Isles  we  have  examples  in  the  Iro- 
Seottiah  religious  houses  founded  by  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Colnmba ;  and  still  later  in  the  orders  of 
Bobert  of  Arbrissel  (died  1117),  Gilbert  of  Sem- 
pringham  (died  1189),  and  Birgitta  of  Sweden 
(died  1373) ;  cf.  Zdckler,  I.e.  pp.  290,  379 fT.,  419ff., 
541  f.  More  or  less  important  developments  con- 
toned  to  be  undergone  117  Basil's  monastio  legis- 
latioD  in  tbe  Byiantane  East  till  towards  tlie 
middle  of  the  Ilth  eentnir.  These  ooneemed 
e^eoially  rach  matters  as.  the  placing  of  the  re- 
IjgioiiB  hoosea  under  the  bishop's  supenntendenoe, 
increased  severity  of  discipline  within  oonvente, 
an  orgBnie  union  whereby  aneborites  (nXXtAnu, 
'inmataa  of  eells*)  lived  with  etanotdtes  within 
the  same  doistral  dlitrict,  and  tbe  distinguishing 
of  the  monks'  right  of  pwnittnitial  discipline  from 
the  pastoral  charge  exercised  by  the  secular  clergy. 
Most  effective  n>r  this  development  were  the 
eederiaatieal  preeeriptions  of  Justinian's  civil 
code;  the  canons  of  certain  synods  of  the  7th 
and  Sth  osaits.,  espedally  the  l^lan  ConncU,  iL 
698;  tiie  inflnaice  of  the  patriarch  Germanus  of 
Constantinople  (died  703),  of  the  abbot  Theodoras 
Stndita  (died  826),  of  Athanasios  of  Trapezns  (c. 
960  if.}  who  founded  the  oldest  principal  religions 
house  of  the  monastio  repnUic  on  Mt.  Athoe,  and 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  monastio  prefect,  Simeon 
tbe  yoonger  (e.  1040 ;  cf .  Ztekler,  I.e.  p.  290  ft ; 
and,  in  regard  to  the  last  named,  K.  UoU,  Enthu- 
nagmuM  und  Biu»gewali  fiem  gritchitehen  Mimeh- 
fvm,  Leipzig,  1898). 

Turning  to  the  monastio  system  and  asceticism 
of  the  West,  we  discover  tiie  most  influential 
l^slator  and  most  famous  founder  of  orders  in 
toe  person  of  Benedict  the  Great  of  Nursia(died 
543),  the  founder  of  Monte  Casino.  A  number  of 
his  pcedeeessors  in  the  West  (fai  particular  Job. 
Cassianns  [died  4SS]  and  Cnsaiins  of  Aries  [died 
5421  tiie  former  the  composer  of  rules  for  monks, 
tbe  latter  the  author  of  a  systwn  for  nuns)  haa 
sought  to  adapt  the  ascetic  traditions  of  the  East 
as  represented  by  Egypt  and  Syria  to  the  needs  of 
tbe  inmates  01^  WeMem  religiooa  houses.  In 


relation  to  these  attempts  it  la  to  be  noted  that 
the  course  followed  the  Semda  BMMReH, 
which  became  the  fondamental  code  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  orders  of  monks,  is  part^  to 
summariie  and  partly  to  etmdense  and  aim^i^ 
previous  results.  The  Btgula  in  its  presant  form 
IS  divided  into  73  chapters,  and  though  perhaps 
not  frae  from  some  later  additions,  may  be  re- 
garded, oertwnly  np  to  eh.  66,  as  genuine.  It 
exhibibs  no  small  degree  of  legislative  wisdom  in 
its  enactments,  whiui  are  marked  on  the  <Hie 
hand  by  atriotneas  and  on  Uw  otiier  by  humanity 
and  mildness.  It  wears  the  aspect  f»f  strietness  m 
its  insiitenee  upon  the  maintenanoe  of  the  vottim 
ttabiiitatit,  and  in  its  meaanres  for  ensuring  a 
strict  elaumra  in  oppoation  to  all  undntifalness 
and  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  monks  to  wander 
about  without  restraint:  so  also  in  it*  dmand 
that  there  shall  be  no  hofding  (tf  fviTata  property 
by  any  inmate  of  a  religionB  hows ;  in  short,  in 
its  enforcing  of  the  three  fundamental  monaatie 
duties:  eoHitat,  obtdimtia,  paupartcu.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  evinces  relative  mildness  in  ita 
dietary  prescriptions  (the  eating  of  flesh  food 
being  prohibited,  but  a  moderate  <^uantity  of  wine 
allowed),  its  rc^julation  of  dress,  its  enjoining  of 
silenoe  {taeUunutat)  at  fixed  times,  and  its  direc- 
tioDS  as  to  devotions,  eight  daily  '  hours '  being 
indeed  prescribed,  bat  excessive  length  being 
avoided  by  reducing  tbe  number  of  Psalms  to  be 
sung  in  each  '  hour^  to  three.  The  Begvia  of  the 
patriarch  of  Monte  Casino  knows  as  yet  nothing  of 
the  more  violent  methods  of  penance  and  disciphne, 
suob  as  self-flagellation,  wearing  the  hair  shirt, 
temj>orary  uuiutio,  or  confinement  of  monks  in 
their  cells,  ete.  U  was  reserved  tta  later  epochs 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  give  birth  inereasingly  to 
such  aggravations  of  ascetic  praetioe  nntU  an  nn- 
naturaTdegree  was  reached. 

X  The  period  fnm  tht  btginning  of  the  9th  till 
tamtrd*  the  end  qf  tkt  11th  century  (from  Charle- 
magne to  Hildebnuid).— Thia  period  is  charaeter- 
izea,  on  the  one  hand,  by  tiie  beginnings  of  that 
rigorous  reaction,  within  the  bosom  of  tbe  Bene- 
dictine order  of  monks,  against  the  frequent 
laxity  or  disuse  of  monastic  discipline,  such  a  re- 
action as  is  exhibited  in  the  reforms  of  the  younger 
Benedict  (of  Aniane,  died  821)  and  the  'eongre- 
gation  *  of  Cluny  (especially  from  the  time  of  its 
seoond  abbot,  Odo  [died  9421) ;  and,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  by  the  constant  efibrt  of  the  Chureh,  through 
the  instrumentanty  of  penance,  to  carry  over  ascetic 
principles  and  habits  of  life  to  the  lay  world. 
Amonust  the  literature  serving  t^is  purpose  (the 
Xi6ri  FtmUentialts),  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
^ominent  places  shoahl  be  assigned  to  the  works 
of  Colnmbanvs  of  Lnxenil  (died  616),  who  com- 
posed not  only  a  book  of  peumce  for  laymen,  but 
a  rule  for  religions  houses  {rtmda  ccsnobialit) 
which  contuned  a  severe  penal  code.  In  this 
class  of  literature  we  find  prescribed  not  only  a 
number  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  penance  for  sinv 
that  have  been  confeswd  (money  fines,  almsftiving, 
pilgrimages  to  distant  shrines,  intensified  fastings, 
ete.},  bat  with  special  frequency  aim  the  penaTty 
of  nagdlation.  In  connexion  with  the  ngorons 
movement  emanating  from  Cluny,  there  were  many 
monasteries  in  which,  from  the  oommenoement  of 
the  lltb  osnt.,  this  flagellation  was  practised  in 
a  specially  severe  form,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
refinenvmts  added  to  intensify  it.  Thus  arose 
tb»  praetioe  of  self-flagellation,  first  introduced  in 
eertain  religious  houses  of  Central  Italy  (Clusinm, 
Pompous,  perhaps  also  at  CamaldoU  near  Areuo, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Camaldulensian  *  congre- 
gation founded  by  Bomuald  [died  1027]),  and 
reduced  to  a  fine  ati  in  Peter  Damiani's  establish- 
ment, Fonte  Avellana,  1^  Dominicos,  sumamed 
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Loricatos  (e.  1050),  who  added  to  the  self-inflicted 
flagellation  yet  other  methods  of  mortifying  the 
flean,  notaUy  the  petformanoe  (A  nomerons  gena- 
flexdoiu  (mefaHkM)  during  the  mn^ng  of  Psalms 
in  Divine  worship,  and  so  became  a  mnoh  admired 
hero  of  the  seU-tortoring  hyper*ww^diO  disdpUne 
(•ee  the  literature  cited  below). 

A  more  harmless  form  of  the  joint  practice  of 
Moetieiam,  likewise  developed  first  in  the  religions 
houses  that  were  inflnenoed  by  the  reforming 
movement  of  Clony,  and  showing  itself  almost 
aimaltaDeovdy  in  Central  Italy  and  in  Soath 
Qermany,  oonusted  in  tiie  institntion  of  lay- 
others  or  'outside  brothers'  {fratra  exterioret 
or  eoriMrn  or  even  barbati).  These  were  a  kind 
of  half*monkfl,  who,  beoanse  th^  were  subject  to 
only  part  of  BenediofsffmcAi  and  were  not  bound 
to  wear  the  monastic  haUt,  did  much  to  diffuse  the 
spirit  of  monastic  ^vbj  even  in  lay  circles,  fmd 
at  the  same  time  to  extend  the  political  influence 
of  the  monastery.  Start^ig  from  Gnalbert's  *  con- 
grwhtion*  of  Vallombrosa  near  Florence  (c,  1038), 
ana  from  Hirsohao,  the  monaaterjr  of  abbot  William 
the  HoIt  (died  1091),  this  institation  of  lay-brothers 
raaditally  establiahed  itself  in  other  'congrega- 
aons*  as  welL  It  became  the  model  for  those 
brotherhoodB  of  Penitents  or  Tertiaries  which  were 
afterwards  (from  the  end  of  the  18th  cent.)  affiliated 
with  the  mendicant  orders  of  St.  Dominio  and  St. 
Francis,  and  from  whose  activity  reenlts  of  great 
fignificanoe  followed. 

3.  ptriod  <^  the  OruteuUt  and  of  the  last  Uoo 
MNteriw  fiU  MiddU  Apea  (e.  1100-1617).— The 
dianustaistiM  of  this  period  are  an  ever-growing 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  religious  orders  to  extend 
their  manner  of  cnltivating  piety  to  the  Church  aa 
a  whole,  and  an  inoreamng  tendency  to  multiply 
ascetic  praotioea  and  forma.  Even  daring  the 
12th  cent,  the  monastuuring  of  secular  dergr 
by  the  impodtiim  of  ealiba^— «  movemoit  wbicn 
had  tiie  fashion  set  to  It  in  Bihuo  fmn  the  time  of 
Gtocory  TIL— had  been  accomplished  in  almost 
all  the  oonntriee  of  the  West,  both  the  great 
rival  'congregations'  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
that  of  Cluny  and  that  of  the  Cistendans,  lending 
their  awvioes  to  tite  Curia  for  this  end.  StiU 
neatn  remits  were  reached  bjr  tiie  above-men- 
mmed  mendicant  orders,  which  from  the  13th  oent. 
began  to  take  up  the  work  of  both  these  bodies 
and  in  eeneral  of  the  older  religiouB  orders.  Partly 
through  the  stringency  with  which  the^  enforced 
the  role  of  poverty,  putly  through  the  institalion 
of  Tertiaries  above  ief»red  Ut.  vaA,  in  addititm  to 
all  owing  to  their  pTfiafinIng  in  the  language 
id  the  ][>eo]^e,  and  to  the  ■elf-8a(ntifiein|[  ohanuter 
of  then  pastoral  activity,  especially  in  times  of 
Hfere  ni^onal  calamities,  they  gained  for  them- 
sdves  a  degree  of  popularity  which  threw  all 
their  predecewors  into  the  shade.  Many  pheno- 
mena of  asoetidsm  as  well  aa  hyper-aeoeticism 
still  prevaUed  side  by  side  with  the  infiuencee 
emanating  from  these  regularly  oonstituted  chief 
repreeentaJives  of  monastic  piety.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  the  practice,  mnoh  resorted  to  by 
both  sexes,  of  Miefuno,  or  allowing  themselves  to  be 
shut  up  in  narrow  oells,  oaves,  or  huts,  sometimes 
in  remote  districts,  sometimes  in  the  vicinity  of 
much  frequented  churches  or  religions  houses. 
80  with  pilgrimages  to  plaoee  of  devotion  and 
miracle -wowiiig  shrines,  the  latter  increasing 
in  number  towMds  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
To  the  same  category  belong  the  prooesaions  of 
flagellants,  which  after  the  year  1849  repeatedly 
poured  over  great  tracts  of  oountrv,  and  whose 
praotioee  abont  the  beginning  of  tne  16th  oent. 
were  Inougbt  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfecticm 
vider  the  gnidanoe  of  tuSpaniu  Dominican  saint 
Vmoentias  Fener  {1401-1417}.    Another  pheno- 


menon was  the  appearance  in  partioolar  localities 
of  groups  of  people  who  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  relinous  (or  semi-religioua)  mania,  e.g.  the 
'dancers*  of  the  Itaver  Rhine  and  H<dland  (1374) 
and  StrasBburg  (1418).  Finally  must  be  mentioned 
tiie  numerous  instances,  amounting  almost  to  a 
general  e^emic  of  asceticism,  in  which,  from 
the  time  01  the  '  st^matizatiou '  miracle  connected 
with  St.  Francis  (1^),  visiUe  oopies  of  the  wounds 
of  Christ  were,  it  was  alleged,  miracnlonsfy  pro- 
duced on  persons  of  both  sexei^  sometimes  wiuiin 
the  rale  ot  the  two  rival  orders  of  St.  Ftands  and 
St.  Dominic,  sometimes  outside  i1>. 

The  above  and  kindred  phenomena  betray  a 
religious  degeneration,  hand  in  hand  with  which 
went  nnmerons  sjinptoms  of  moral  deoay,  purtion* 
larly  in  the  disoiplme  of  most  of  the  religioai 
orders,  old  and  new  alike.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  counteract  thu  degeneration  by  we  mystical 
and  inward  tendency  which  marked  some  asoetio 
groups,  esp.  the  'Brothers  of  the  Common  life' 
{q.v. ),  who  spread  from  the  Netherlands  over  North 
and  Central  Germany ;  but  this  effort  to  lead  men 
to  qtiritnal  reli£^ons  exerdses  and  to  a  spiritual 
ft^owias  9i  Cbnst  failed  to  make  any  deep  and 
lasting  imprearimi  npcm  any  large  number  of 
people. 

IV.  AaOBTIOISM  IN  MOPSRN  TiMBS. —The 
Beformationi  of  tiie  sixteenth  century  led  to  a 
return,  on  the  part  of  all  that  portion  of  Weetem 
Christendom  which  adhered  to  it,  to  that  limited 
measure  of  ascetic  practice  and  aim  which  was 
tiie  norm  for  primitive  Christianity,  with  its 
freedom  from  the  Law.  In  other  words,  an 
attitude  of  disapproval  was  adopted  not  only 
towards  the  hyper-ascetioiBm  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  also  towarcts  those  intensifications  of  the 
asoeticmonastio  principle  which  had  made  their 
appearance  in  the  EarW  Chnrch.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  both  tin  Chnnmes  of  Catholia  tradition, 
the  Boman  and  tlw  Greek,  this  eritioal  attitude, 
derived  from  the  Protestant  doctxine  of  justi- 
fication, towards  the  development  of  previous 
centuries  was  condemned  as  unbridled  anti- 
nomianism.  Hence  the  attempt  was  made  to 
(KHOserve  not  only  the  aaoetio  but  partly  also  ikt» 
hyper-ascetic  ac^nintiMiB  of  the  Chnrch^i  peat. 
Aooordingly  a  wide  teventaee  between  the  prin- 
cipal Churehee  in  the  matter  of  their  ascetic 
practice  now  set  in. 

X.  The  QrcBco-RvmoM  CAitrcA.— Thfa  Ghurdi, 
which  had  been  more  or  less  nntouched  by  tiie 
exaggerationB  of  aaoetioism  that  liad  shown 
thenudvee  daring  the  medinral  derelopntait  of 
the  Western  Chnreh,  omtaimes  to  abide  in  all 
easentials  by  the  forms  and  eonditions  with  whioh 
the  period  of  primitive  Christianity  had  ended. 
Hence  for  it  an  enduring  validity  belongs  to 
Canon  13  of  the  Second  Trollan  Council,  which 
frees  the  priests  and  the  lower  olngy  in  genual 
from  the  obligation  to  celibacy ;  as  well  as  to  the 
12th  Canon  of  the  same  Council,  whioh  strictly 
binds  tiie  higher  grades  of  the  hierarchy,  from 
bishops  upwards,  to  an  unmarried  lifo.  Aoorad* 
ingly,  the  higher  chnrch  offices  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
hefd  only  men  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
monastic  clergy — a  principle  far  .reaching  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  whole  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
life,  and  serving  to  erect  a  great  wall  of  partition 
against  Western  Catholicism. 

2:  The  Boman  Catholic  Church.— Along  with  tin 
celibacy  of  the  dergy,  this  Church  retains  almost 
all  the  other  intensincationB  of  the  ascetic  prinoiple 
which  the  mediaeval  development  added  to  tiie 
Early  Church  traditions.  Nay,  in  the  interests 
oi  its  contra-reforming  aims  it  has  in  not  a  few 
points  gone  beyond  the  Middle  Ages.  New  fftnns 
of  ascetic  dlsafpUne  and  self-tortne  oonld  indeed 
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BO  longer  be  inrented.  bat  all  tbatww  poniUfl  ma 

done  in  wder  to  give  iiKnv  eflfoetiTs  form  ud 
man  refined  maimer  to  the  creations  of  earlier 
dajB.  This  vill  be  seen  if,  for  instance,  Loyola's 
BxereUia  tpiritualia  be  eompared  with  their  em- 
Ivjonie  lji\»es  in  the  monastic  mysticism  of  the 
BroChen  of  the  Common  Life,  or  if  the  Jesuitical 
■ebool  ecHnedies  and  the  perfonnance  of  oratorios 
in  the  cxder  of  Nezl  be  oanpared  with  the  endities 
of  the  elerieal  plays  itf  thewwiig  pre-Refonnation 
period.  Of  the  onnatoxal  eraanganoes  of  the 
Uter  mediarrml  asoetioiant,  ooow,  sneh  as  flagellant- 
in,  imehuio,  the  wearing  of  the  penitential  shirt, 
etc.,  wcve,  if  not  whoUy  snppieased,  at  least  some- 
what  wiitigatftii  and  more  lUsereetl  ordered.  The 
tendency  to  mnltwly  the  forms  of  joint  pnetioe  of 
aseeticinn  was  lalf  aiaint«ned.  Aad  ewieeially 
in  the  freonent  fmaation  of  newreUgioas  oraUierw 
booda  and  risteriioods  ootside  the  orders  proper 
the  Bore  reeent  Cathdicism  exhitrits  an  inruitive 
gcmns  and  a  prodnctire  power  which  have  been  able 
to  de^  all  ooanter-forees,  incloding  even  the  re- 
TQlationarr  itona  at  the  tranotion  from  the  18th 
to  the  IMh  oent,  and  wUsb  at  the  brainning  of 
the  pnaent  eentoiy  eontinna  to  sxhiUt  the  same 
capacity  as  ditrmg  the  first  decaules  of  the  connter- 
Befomiation.  The  Society  of  Jesus  forms  the  chief 
centra.  Within  its  boeom  is  OMutantly  modnoed 
that  iMCchanstihle  suwly  of  ascetic  rftal  enogy 
whifdi  is  diffbaed  in  all  direotioos  with  triumphant 
efieefc.  ThemiqnsnBM  of  this  Moit  important  and 
original  of  all  CathoUe  cidan  eonalsto  neither  in 
nexampled  sereri^  of  oelf-inortifieation  nor  in  an> 
wnnl  seal  inperfdrmingdoedsof  lorinff  self -saorifloe, 
nor  yet  in  a  soperlatiTe  d^^ee  of  soimtifie  indns- 
^rj.  In  none  of  theoe  pomta,  least  of  all  in  the 
kk  named,  is  the  order  of  Loyola  eonteot  to  hold 
aseeondaiT^laee ;  bat  it  seeks  ita  chief  glory  in 
an  intcnrifymg  of  the  mooastie  virtae  of  ooedienoe, 
^tsreby  it  far  snrpaasBsall  that  has  been  aehicTed 
in  this  matter  by  earlier  ascetic  societies.  The 
secret  of  its  sreabiesB  lies  in  the  blindlv  obedient 
derotkn  on  tae  part  both  of  its  indiridosi  members 
sad  of  its  snpenors  to  the  otmunaod  of  the  P<^, 
end  all  with  a  Tiew  to  extizpating  Protestant 
hereCT.  To  the  tow  of  ohedi«we  it  us  imparted, 
especially  that  aasriflea  of  InteUect  to  which  it 
tesios  its  pupils,  a  miUtaiy  preeiiion  wUeh  seonres 
for  it  an  incomparable  soperiori^oTer  all  the 
otto  militant  oiden  of  the  Papal  Church.  And, 
owing  to  this  eaentially  military  eharaeter  ana 
fTTEinifiti-mii  while  it  has  not  indeed  reached  its 
goal  in  the  extixiiatkin  <rf  Protestantism,  it  haa 
gaiiMd  other  sBeoMoaa  of  the  ntnoit  importaneab 
ustead  of  the  Chonlwa  of  Protestantism,  it  has 
completely  conqnered  its  own  Cbnroh,  and  secnred 
for  itaetf  within  it  a  position  of  <nflii*n«a  which,  to 
all  appeatanoe,  is  destiped  to  omtinae  for  deoadee 
if  DM  foreentariea. 

3.  TJu  PrvUHant  CUrcAo.  —These  reject,  as 
their  xafonning  instniments  and  Confcsnona  de- 
dara  with  pramal  imanimi^  (of.  CSm^.  Avg,  artt. 
as, 27;  XJnCIZArit.^  xxziL.  zzziT.t  CW:  Bttvtt. 
iL  18,  24,  Sg ;  SooUh  Oot^.  i.  14,  16.  sod  IL),  the 
Roman  deonand  for  the  cuibaoy  of  the  clergy,  jnst 
ss  thoy  oppose  the  d aiming  of  special  merit  for 
asoetie  £q>lays  <rf  virtoe.  A  oertain  number  of 
wonted  ascetic  obaarranoea,  cnwoially  in  Uw  matter 
of  keeping  weekly  and  yearly  iasta  paaad  ow  into 
the  pfaence  of  Lathoaas,  Anglicans,  and  some 
of  the  other  Beformed  Chnrchee  in  the  timea  im* 
mediately  following  the  Reformation,  bat  have  snr- 
▼ived  in  only  a  very  limited  measure  down  to  the 
present  day.  A  retam  to  the  prindples  uid  prao- 
tie«B  of  strict  asoetieism  in  the  matter  imth  of  &sting 
and  of  abstinenee  from  worldly  pleasores  and  en- 
joyawnta,  evindng  in  foenl  a  tendntir  to  with- 
omml  mm  the  worid,  ma  afaaad  afe  aaa  inaome 


measBie  aeUeved  by  the  Continental  Pietism  of 
the  17th  and  18th  omts.,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  her  colonies  by  Methodism  and  some  of  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  sectB  (especially  the  Tnnkers 
[from  e.  1724]  and  the  Shakers  [from  1774],  both  of 
which  favoored  the  principles  of  celibacy  and  00m- 
pleto  oommonity  01  property).  Bat  even  these 
attempts  led  for  the  most  part  to  no  permanent 
resolts.  The  Pietistic  bodies  in  Germany,  in  so 
far  as  they  sorrived  the  Spener-Francke  and  Zin- 
xendorf  tunes,  introdnoed  important  moditicatioas 
in  their  oppositioD  to  a  more  SMolar  form  of  Christi- 
anity. A  more  eodaring  character  belongs  to  the 
aaoetio  efforts  of  many  branches  of  British  and 
American  Methodism.  Particnlarly  in  the  sphere 
of  the  crasade  against  alcohol  not  a  little  success 
has  already  been  aohiered,  whose  aalatary  inflnenoe 
extends  to  the  life  of  othn  denominations  as  weU, 
and  from  which  still  more  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  fatare.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
work  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Its  'Self- Denial 
Efforts,*  abstinence  from  a  nnmher  of  the 
pleasares  of  life  with  a  view  to  being  aUe  to  give 
all  tlie  more  for  the  benefit  of  others,  may  be  elaMed 
with  those  ftmns  v$  ascetie  action  vhoie  inrvinl 
aad  wider  division  within  the  pale  of  Protestant 
Christianity  are  in  general  to  be  wished  and  prayed 
for.  Similar  in  character  and  um  are  the  '  Weeks 
of  Self- Denial '  that  have  reoently  become  common 
among  the  Presl^terians  of  North  America, 
irhieh  an  aoconnt  u  given  by  K.  E.  Thfonpson,  the 
historian  of  tfiat  denomination,  in  Ammeam  CAmrA 
HUtoty  series,  rl  189. 

lABATCSs.— L  OMJfKMAL  t  O.  ZSckbr.  Kritttekt  OmekUit* 
<Ur  Atkmi;  tin  BHtraa  mtr  OmekUtU  ArMUoJur  SOU  mud 
JCufttw,  Fnakl  ».  M.  IttS,  ud  ttt*  nm  uUmt'b  Atktm  imd 
JTSmUmsh  FMBkL  a.  IL  im :  J.  Hanr,  M  dMMfU*  ^tkMt, 
ar  Wmm  mU  On  IMtrUA*  Mt^jutmrne,  FMbatg,  UM  (s 
UttU  wock  by  s  Bonw  CMfaoUe  Mrthor  ooa(aiDln«  oolr  » 
■npuflcU  ■kvtofa,  dafwttvatraa  Um  hlMotlixl  point  o(  Ttawt; 
C  B.  Ljrtlisnlt,0«MriLd«rdWiiU£Ua,l  rota.,  Ltlpds,  1888- 
IBBS,  ToLLtr.br  Hastte.  Ckr.  JWUm  HKm  tka  Mj^rmMvn, 
Edln.  1880. 

IL  j1  f^w  1^/    >■•,.:■  rji/nv- '  r  1  .V  i\B  Kox -i'sifii-irfJIf 

pA^'r:      l^.  Wiiuki-.      iir,. .        *ai_  (U(iw.4>ji.  mitT, , 

H  OM'iiL-jk,  '■■(■.■■■"■' .1.  •■■iJ:  1  .,:rii,  *»i>"'  i^rf^  uiul  anna 
iitiitr''Ki'-.  IlLrLiii.  1-  •  ,  iiii.l  Ui-  rwi.ir  KLLUi'ir**  liu  AfJioumdM 
Ynli.  ISM  ;  A.  R.  ilr  i-i  Mjircliaie,  Mnitu*  *i  lu^ui  inilMfu. 
rani,  lHao  i  R,  Falkr  l<:,^Jl:a.  MaAammtd,  tVilTWI,  Z  TOli.. 
Ouli^niloh,  IMM  ;  E.  i-nth&r-II.  anUi^  tflXttt.  Laipsif ,  1S&7  - 
E<1  ZtdlH-.  Oi«  fKi!...'.:yh.t  ,i.f  toL  1*.  (mm)'.  A, 

llaruMik.  '  Dcnr  !Nvu(>iK[<jiiiiEiiuii '  (an  AuiKiullt  Iq  to),  |,  oI  hJi 

Berlin,  tma ;      iJm  ZBckisr,  Atktm  mmd  MmdUum,,  niaU 

L  M.       pp.  n-iBs. 
IIL  HisfCMT  OF  Bjntir  csMisruir  Atoxriram:  I.  Gf» 


Svlth,  C^rUtian  JfcfuufMfn  /rom  cAa  FvitrtA  ta  Mm 
lMlkQm»»rt q/ t^a  L'hrifKwi  /fr*.  L4fi4Mi,  IMQ :  p.  ^,^^lOTp^. 
ttwdf        b  d^AC^UWrma  }Ki,fchv«lUaiil  J-Wlonl      (f«  ■!  MaiMf, 

Lo'tvila  sad  Fuii,  use ;  Judm  0.  Huuuj,  T\t  ffptHt  aiii 
Orvfiik  ef  dtrbMM  JTMoMUin,  Lmdea,  1mm  ;  C'uthbvrt 
B"tler,  ni  Ltnulaa  BM^ry  ^  fsllaJliM.  i  ro\f  .  LWuLrldn, 
]>j  's-iuM:  Stapfava  Schhrleb.  J}«  m^timanOiieMt  Jffliat. 
(«  .  MfeLW,  of.  bliK.  tlrt  atoaatnsAt  {Mai.  la  |ks  tsA 
•  L-  1^)  «r  WAi^artan,  fmwcbra,,  Hkruck,  Ma.  ind.  ts 
ft:^<  rml.  ZSckIn-.  JIatiM  uruf  if«MMum,  pp,  l|»-EeC, 

I V,  Sa^TSKX  Am-sriCtSM  Jjf  TBI  OaVMQB  or  TBM  MlDbLM 
A-JK-'^:  P.  KuttAOtuitch.  F'#'yMrt«#Hl«  {?«iyiMlwutaiTidiL  L 
IV^).  i-|>.  fi'i-tfVii  PblL  MayBTT'Dle  AUioaklAiter' 

/.etlt^hnjt  (ut  AirrAani/eMAwhU,  IHSM.wid  th«  aftiua »i]th<jr^ 

G.  A.  ScLiicldcr,  I*^  fflijt  Thfj-Jf"-  nm  Uiltwter 
imd;  K.  HaU.A'nUuawintiaMndihMajnnjif  tn'rn  'jrieehiMkm 
MMdwit,  LaljMlf,  ISW  ,  at.  ZacUar,  AMkrte  utul  JfjucAtMSi. 

T.  W£BTSKKCATBOL}0ABCMTICiai:MmMU^aitnu^BrtJ}tt 

bora,  IBOT:  B.  SpraltMHilMlM-,  aB.B.,  DU  SmM^^ 

4iH.  Vhauw,  LIHj  a  GrtltnBachtr.  M  AtfKtii^ ^^nadUk 

B«rhn.  im-.  Savbam  Z6ckler,  u-L  ' BnwBktnoRlaa.*  ta 
PKKi  li.  ^77g,\  B.  Ssckv,  Oa  ChmioaMiMr  *»  Mnr  feM- 

n*L.  Bills.  ISU-ISH :  A,  Is  nasnL  Hswk  tMMM. 
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Vt  HISTORT  OF  ASOSTKIISK  IN  MODEXV  TfUSS :  On  Onek 
ttnd  Bo  man  Catholic  ucetioinn  bm  Kftttenbasch  and  Heim- 
bucher,  opp.  eitt.;  snd  oL,  for  tta«  different  inodem  orderit 
»rtt.  Capuobihs,  Juum,  LiauoKiAKB,  ete.  On  MCeUdim  In  the 
ProteaUnt  Churchei  see  H.  Jowpbson.  Die  eoangei.  Atkat, 
Leipiig.  1800;  JuL  Kftftaa,  jf«kM«  I'm  Leben  da  evanga. 
auriataUtmu,  PoUdam,  UKM :  cf.  fttoo  the  utt  MmiaDiBN  mkI 
Prnmif,  and,  la  ganetml,  ZttcUar,  op.  eit.  pp.  &6S-631. 

ASCETICISM  (Greek).— We  find  asceUoum 
even  in  ancient  Greek  life,  and  there,  in  fact,  its 
nnseen  beginnings  go  ImujIc  to  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 
Snndr^  anticipationB  of  Uie  praotioe  are  traceable 
in  various  religioos  cults,  as,  e.ff.,  the  rigorous 
fasting  enjoinea  by  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  the 
fast-day  in  the  sacred  calendar  of  the^  Attic 
Thetmophoria,  the  fasting  preparatory  to  incuba- 
tion in  the  chthonian  cults,  etc.*  Bnt  none  of 
these  ever  got  beyond  the  embryonic  stage,  as  they 
did  not  emanate  from  any  systematic  religions 
conception  of  the  world.  Ascetic  movements  of 
real  significance  make  their  first  appearance  among 
the  ecstatic  seers  and  purifiers  of  the  7th  and  Otn 
centuries  B.C.  Thus  Aharis,  whom  Pindar  {frap. 
270  B)  names  as  a  contemporary  of  Croesus,  is  said 
to  have  carried  Uie  golden  arrow  oi  Apollo  over 
the  whole  eartii  irithimt  taking  food.t  In  Strabo, 
vii.  301,  he  appears  as  the  pattern  fimXUu  koX  Xtri- 
Tifrof  iral  8 ucoumJn^t — adescnption,  of  course,  merely 
legendary  and  idealizing.  The  famous  seer  and 
pnrifier,  Epimenides  of  Crete,  is  also  extolled  by 
ancient  authorities  for  his  rigorous  fasting  and 
his  aaeetio  mode  of  life  in  general.^  While  it  may 
be  tlie  case  that  these  reports  all  proceed  from  the 
Pmidepi/nmidea  of  Onomacritus,  we  have  never- 
theless no  reason  to  doubt  the  ascetic  tendencies 
of  the  persons  named,  or  of  kindred  spirits.  This 
is,  in  fact,  confirmed  by  the  account  given  in 
Hippocraten,  de  Morb.  Sacr.  o.  1  (Littri,  iL  354  ff.), 
of  the  mies  of  abstinence  preecribed  such  pari- 
fiers-l  The  purpose  of  these  regulations  and  cere- 
monies was  to  pnrify  men  from  the  contaminating 
touch  of  demons.  And,  indeed,  the  practice  oi 
cathartics  in  general  arose  mainly  from  the  dread 
of  demonic  powers,  with  their  staiiding  menace  of 
pollution.  Such  ideas  had  not  yet  taken  shape  in 
the  Homeric  (^e. 

These  germinal  notions,  however,  could  not  de- 
velop into  a  genuine  asceticism  until  men  had 
beoome  conscious  of  an  opposition  between  body 
and  soul.   No  donbt  the  idea  that  the  soul  may 

Krsne  an  independent  existence  apart  from  the 
iv  belongs  to  the  remote  past,  the  phenomena 
of  dreams,  the  trance  of  *  possession,'  as  also  the 
frequently  abrupt  transition  from  life  to  death,  all 
having  tended  to  sn^^gest  such  a  thought  to  primitive 
man.  Bnt  tiie  feelingof  an  oppontton,  the  surmise 
that  the  soul  is  in  its  nature  divine,  while  the 
body  is  merely  its  prison-house,  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  Greece  as  a  result  of  the  experiences 
OI  men  in  a  state  of  eesteuy,  notably  in  connexion 
with  the  Dionysan  cnlt.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  tri- 
umphal advance  of  the  DionyBUi  religion  which 
first  gave  currency  to  the  oon'notion  that  the  sonl 
acquires  hitherto  imsuspected  powers  onoe  it  is  free 
from  the  trammels  of  tne  body — a  conviction  pre- 
sently appropriated  by  the  adnerents  of  Orphism. 
'Of  small  account,  as  contrasted  with  the  soul, 
ever  striving  aftor  freedom,  must  appear  the  body, 
as  that  which  ohstntcts,  which  fetteni  and  which 
must  be  cast  off.'  .  .  .  *It  was  all  bat  inevitable 

*  Xot  oatr  Id  ttw  Damatar  oolt,  bat  alto  Id  tbe  wonUp  of 
ddUaa  of  tWalgii  astnutton :  Qjbala,  or,  ktsr,  Ua,  or,  ioaUy, 
Hlthraa 

tHerodot.iT.8B:  nato,  CAom&lM,  USB;  Ijymis.  trag.W; 
lunblioh.  Va.  Pythag.  141. 

t  Dloff.  I^ert.  L  114-D)els,  Png.*1lL4aa,\.  ICS. ;  Plato,  Lam, 
111.  CTTD  (refaroDoa  to  Baalod,  Op.  40t);  Phitandi.  Out.  Sa». 
Cmviv.  167  D»  DIela,  Atv-'  492, 27  n. ;  Thaopluaat.  ITMC  Plant, 
Tit,  IS.  1,  CAor.  1«-Atv-*4M,  Mo.  «. 
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that  one  who  had  beoome  funiliar  with  the  idea 
of  the  antagonism  between  body  and  soul,  especi- 
ally if  he  moved  in  the  circle  of  cathartic  ideas  and 
practices,  should  hit  upon  the  thought  that  the 
soul  itself  must  be  "purified"  from  the  boc^  as  a 
defiling  eneombranee  (Bohde,  PsyeMt^,  iL  101).' 

This  feeling  of  the  rigid  oj^ponUm  between  eoul 
and  body,  as  also  of  their  vital  and  radical  differ- 
ence in  value,  forms  the  one  main  source  of  asceti- 
cism. The  other  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  nascent 
comiciousneag  of  sin,  and  the  consequent  yearning 
for  redemption,  in  troubled  souls.*  Before  the  age 
of  (let  ua  say)  Heuod,  such  feelings  had  no  place 
whatever  in  Greek  life.  They  sprang  from  a 
pessimistic  outlook  upon  earthly  existence  (cf.  art. 
PESSIHI8H),  the  proximate  causes  of  which  pro- 
bably lay  in  the  social  and  political  conditions 
as  well  as  in  the  revolutionary  changes  of  the  7tfa 
and  6th  centuries  B.C.  Asceticism  was  regarded 
as  a  means  of  liberating  the  soul  from  the  bondage 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world  of  sense  in  general 
(that  the  body  is  the  prison  of  the  soul  was  one  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  Orphism  t) :  by^  the  practice 
of  asceticism,  in  fact,  the  soul,  divine  in  origin, 
but  meanwhile  immured  in  the  body  by  reason  of 
its  guilt,  might  free  itself  from  every  corporeal 
bond,  as  from  the  whole  '  cycle  of  becominf^,  and, 
venturing  forth  upon  its  flight  to  the  Deity,  at 
length  beoome  one  therewith.?  Here  we  come 
upon  the  conjunction  of  asceticism  and  mysticism. 

z.  Orphism.— Views  of  tills  character  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  communities  named  after 
the  Thracian  bard  Orpheus,  which  can  be  traced 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  0th  cent.  B.C.  The 
Orphic  sect,  which  in  tiie  6th  cuit.  appears  to 
have  bad  its  main  oentoe  in  Athene— witness  the 
fact  that  Onomacritas  flourished  at  the  Goort  of 
the  Pisistratidie, — seems,  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  to  have  found  a  particularly  eon- 
genial  soil  in  lower  Ital^r  and  Sicily.$  Fresh  and 
surprising  evidence  of  this  has  been  famished  by 
the  gold  leaves  found  in  tombs  of  the  4th  and  8ra 
cents.  B.C.  at  Petilia,  near  Thurii.  An  insoription 
of  like  import,  moreover,  dating  from  the  2nd 
cent.  B.a.  bas  been  discovered  at  Eleuthema  in 
Crete.  While  Orphism  was  never  assimilated  by 
the  civic  religion,!!  and  while  the  various  Orphic 
cults  from  the  4th  cent,  onwards  degenerated  more 
and  more  into  esoteric  mysteries  and  nonconform- 
ing communities,  ther  nevertheless  continued  to 
exist  till  the  close  of  the  ancient  vok,  and  still 
exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism  and  Neo-Platomsm,  as  well  as  upon 
early  Christian  ideas  regarding  the  other  world 
and  the  experiences  of  the  soul  after  death.  The 
cential  feature  of  the  Orphic  faith  was  oonstitnted 
by  the  fortunes  of  the  god  Dionysus-Zagreus,  who 
as  a  child  was  torn  in  pieces  and  devoured  bv  the 
Titans,  Ath«ie  bein£[  able  to  recover  his  neart 
only;  this  she  earned  to  Zeus,  who,  having 
swallowed  it,  presently,  with  Semele,  begot  the 
'new  Dionysus,'  and  destroyed  the  Tituis  with  a 
thunderbolt.  From  their  ashes  afterwards  arose 
the  hnman  raoe,  and,  accordingly,  there  are  in 
man  two  oonstitaent  elements — a  Dionysan  and 
a  'ntanic.  It  is  the  Dionysan  oonstitaent  that 
generates  the  human  soul,  and  man  miut  free 
himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Titanic  element 
in  order  to  return  once  more  to  the  d^ty  whose 
essence  he  likewise  shares. 

The  outstending  feature  of  early  On>hio  as- 
ceticism was  the  prohihition  of  animal  food  (cf. 
Euripides,  Hippotyt.  ee2=Diels,  471,  No.  8). 

•  Orpkiea,  frag.  224. 

tCf.  enmHallj'  PUto,  CnUvL  «00O;  Piuado,  W  -  Orpkiea, 
tnf.  221  (Abel>. 
t  CL  ».g.  OrphiM,  tng.  286. 

ilha  aaillaat  naoUo  msBtloa  o(  the  net  k  in  Btiod.  IL  SL 
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wed  ftD  laod-itaBi  of  mubmI  ocffta,  mn  wmmt  (Inc. 
Abd):  Md.  MDOBot  tmIkU«%  bMm:  cL  DMl  AhTu*. 

Th«  TMMm  of  than  pnAibitaou  wm  that  iho 
tlui^  refwad  to  were  owd  liy  Vb»  jdttnti  in  tbelr 
namoM  to  the  cUmd  and  m  food ;  X  in  the  eue  of 
(sgs,  *  further  otHuidention  wm  perfaapi  the  fiust 
that  tboie  oontamed  tfao  germ  of  Ufe  (a.  frag.  42, 
Abel  )M  The  prutioe  tdJvuAi*^  Menu  alao 

to  faftTe  had  a  place  in  Orphic  aacettoiain.| 

'As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  things  and  ocmditions 
frinn  irhieh  the^  reaDy  kept  thenuelree  nnspottod 
were  tboee  which  represented  ia  the  17010011801 
of  religiosi,  rather  than  inToWed  in  actual  practice, 
a  dep^Mlenee  npon  the  world  of  death  aod  im* 
permanence '  (Bolide,  op.  eit.  it  126). 

The  Oniric  asceticism,  however,  like  the  'Op^fti 
/Km  in  geoeral,  probably  had,  even  in  its  early 
stages,  an  ethiod  impwt  as  weU.  This  ii  cer- 
tainly not  the  o{nnion  of  Erwin  Bohde,  who^  ipmUc* 
ing  of  this  aseeticiam,  says :  '  It  does  not  enjoin 
the  practice  <tf  the  (nno  Tirtaes,  nor  ii  discipline 
or  tnuisformatiMi  of  charaoter  required  by  it ;  the 
nm-total  of  its  morality  is  to  bend  one  •  course 
towards  the  dmtf,  and  torn  away,  not  from  the 
nmal  lusee  and  aberratioDS  «f  earthly  Ufa»  bnt 
from  earthly  existence  Itaelf '  (op.  eit.  ii.  125,  cf.  ii. 
102).  On  the  other  hand,  Gompen  writes :  *  What 
distinenishee  the  Orphic  branch  of  theGreek  religion 
from  the  other  Mysteries  is  the  extraordinaiy  ein- 
phastB  it  laid  npon  morality,  an  approximation  to 
wliieh  ia  found  only  in  the  Apollinanan  cult  central- 
ised at  DelidiL  This  deepuung  of  the  moral  con- 
■rioomest  may  well  be  regarded  aa  the  true  sonroe 
of  the  most  unportent  and  most  oharacteriBtic 
elenient  in  the  Orphic  teachings  about  the  soul' 
{GrieeA.IhrUc»r*,i.lVI,et.t34).t  It  would  oerUinlr 
seem  that  the  riew  (rf  Gompen,  sa  compared  with 
that  of  Bobde,  is  so  far  the  right  one,  though  the 
fonner  has  poMibly  somewhat  exaggerated  the 
moral  factor. 

3.  Pythi^^DreaniaiB.— On^o  ideas  ezercifled  a 
Tast  influence  npon  the  snooeediog  period.  In  the 
first  place,  cognate  views  and  practioee  are  found 
among  the  earlv  Pythagoreans.  It  is,  of  coarse, 
impoanble  to  aetermine  preciMly  how  far  inch 
ideas  are  traceable  to  Pytaagoras  himself,  as  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  school  are  all  we  hare  to  go 
upon  till  the  time  of  Philolaus,  i.e.  tiie  middle  of 
the  flth  eent.  B.a  ;Y  bat  general  considerations 
seem  to  favour  the  Uieory  of  their  being  so  deriTed. 
With  regard  to  Pythagoras,  indeed,  we  are  certun 
of  only  two  of  bis  cardinal  tenets,  viz.  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  transmigration  of 
sooU.  *'  Bat  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  intimately 
these  two  tenets  are  connected  with  asceticism 
among  the  adherents  of  Orphism,  with  whose 

•  Dtcb,  op.  0U.  Iff,  n  a-,  wbws  lor  tac-  *n  nsd  Im.  475. 

t  CL  al«>  PInL  SepL  8^.  Comia.  uBO;  farther,  tba  Ists 
Onfaie  IMUia,  m  (praseHpttgn  ot  sidnsl  foodX  Wt.  (pro- 
Bcnptkn  of  saioMU  awrlfloei 

tlbs  rrtdtlUtton  ot  bwTbw  Um  dMd  in  wooOm  olotttM  Is 
■hMdj  BoUd  tqr  HeradolBB,^  81 ;  ol.  Bobds,  tL  U8.  L 

|DUa£nwi* K  ttS,  « fl.  Ob  tbls  sss  DislsrOvlU*''^ 

I  bdocMd  bT  but  IfMii,  OrpJUw.  U7t 

»  Herod.  U.  U9«DM«,  Frtg.*  L  S,  Ha  1 ;  Zmo^ues, 
taC-  'D;  el  BaqiedodM,  fnc- 1»> 
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Mysteries  Pythagoras  was  undoubtedly  acquainted, 
and  when  we  find  unmistakable  traces  of  the 
ascetic  mode  of  Ufa  eren  anunw  the  oktoet  Pytha- 
fforeans,  we  need  hardly  heattate  to  infer  that 
the  founder  of  the  sobocH  was  himself  ai^  ascetic. 
Even  Hsrodotua  (iL  81)  speaks  oi  the  prohibition 
of  barring  the  dead  in  woollem  clothes  aa  being 
not  only  an  Orphic,  bnt  also  a  Pythagorean,  ordi- 
nanoe ;  while,  again,  the  doetnne  ot  the  drex<k 
itif*x*^  was  attributed  to  Pythagoras  by  the 
geographsr  Ewknraa  (e.  S80  Tht  em- 

trary  opinion  expressed  1^  Arirtmenust  hi  really 
meant  to  apply  only  to  oontemporary  Pythagorean 
aoholan  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  t  The 
interdict  against  the  use  of  beuu  seems  like- 
wise to  betong  to  the  early  scho(d.|  It  cannot  be 
donbted  that  the  early  Pythagoreans  were  dis. 
tinguiBbedbythdrnetpM/tfSkl  A  peculiar  feature 
in  their  aenetidmi,  from  the  4th  cent,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  been  tilmtet,  originally  resorted  to, 
no  doubt,  aa  a  means  of  aToi£n^  sacrilegious  or 
ill-omened  language  in  their  religious  practices ; 
oompare  what  Is  said  by  Isocrates  {Biuiri*,  28) 
regarding  the  Pythagoreans  of  his  own  time.  1  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  antioipationB  of  aexudt 
asceticism,  or  continence,  an  apparmtly  found  in 
connexion  with  the  primitive  sonooL** 

Meagre  as  these  notices  are,  they  are  soflSolent 
to  show  us  that  purity  (d^rvfa,  ^-yivrtla)  in  the 
ceremonial  religious  sense  was  the  ideal  of  the 
'Italic*  philosophers  no  less  than  of  the  Orphic 
cults.  Moreover,  when  we  oompare  with  them 
the  teaching  of  Pythagoras  regarding  Uie  im- 
mortality and  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and 
that  of  Philolaus  regarding  the  human  body  as  a 
house  of  detention  wherein  the  soul  expiates  its 
enilt  (frag.  14D},  it  would  appear  that  early 
Pythagorean  asceticism  sprang  from  the  same 
fundamental  causes,  and  had  the  same  objects  in 
view,  as  that  M  On>hi>m,  the  influence  ot  which 
upon  the  fonner  ia  unmistakable.  Pythagoreanism, 
further,  had  also  an  ethical  tendency  j  tlins  one  of 
its  characteristic  virtues  was  «w^^ervnf,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  promoted  by  asceticism,  and  which 
unquestionably  had  a  place  in  tiie  lyitem  before 
the  days  of  Aristoxennaff 

3.  Empedoclea.  —  While  we  may  thus  dednoe 
froi^  a  tradition,  fragmentary  at  best  and  over- 
grown with  later  traditions,  the  fairly  defiDite  fact 
that  among  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  asceticism 
was  intimatelT  associated  with  mystical  theories 
about  the  aonJ,  the  same  conjunction  of  ideas  is 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  m  the  case  of  the 
last  great  purifier  of  ancient  Greece,  vis.  Empe- 
dooles  of  Acragss,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the 
West.  Further,  the  moral  and  reli(rioas  views  of 
Empedocles  resemble  those  of  the  Pythagoreans 
in  the  circumstance  of  their  having  no  organic 
connexion  with  his   philoraphical  or  scientific 

'Porpfarr.  r«.  PyU.  7-IMela,  /Vdi;.*  L  t4,  3»ff.  See  sin 
Strabo,  XT.  710,  from  Onealrritui  (e.  820  frms.  10 

Dteli,  Prog.*  1.  U,  481.:  l»loc.  Uert.  vlil.  SO;  Uftllfroschus, 
tng.  8SA-UI«li,  Fmg.^K.  270,  S7t.  ;  Uso  Dlof.  LmtL  vllL  SS, 
tnm  Alaunder  Polyhiator;  (or  tfae  fatter  period,  jissMgis 
from  tbe  Middle  Comedj,  in  wbiob  Um  '  Pythagorirts'  srs 
ridiculed;  DieU,  Frag.ti.  W,  41fl.:  C0I,  lB.,47f. 

t  Vlof.  \MTt.  Till.  » ;  Uellliu,  It.  1L  1  -  Dieli.  Fraa.*  M.  47  S. 

t  Bolide  (tl.  104, 1 ;  ISt,  8)  ■eenw  to  hsTo  Kruped  tlw  point 
better  Uuui  Zeller,  L  817.  note*  S,  4,  S  i  S18,  ». 

I  Diel*,  FniQ.*  L  ST0,  Bl  IT.  -  AiMotie,  hsff.  1»  <"««>  Of. 
slaoDlelrf,  I.  214, 1911.  Ot  oourae  tlie  exptmUloaaot  Aristotle, 
M  well  M  tboee  jrlTen  b;  (lelliua,  nn  ooite  InepL  CL  tlm 
BchroMlerln  WZKM  xv.  lM7-i!12. 

ii  DIele,  Frag.t  i.  £06,  No.  S;  284,111.:  «,  tSfl.;  19.  40.: 
from  Uie  Middle  Ooniedy,  Dleh^  L  M,  Slfl.;  BOS,  10ff.,aOfl. 
SOS.  0  If.— -osriceturM,  ot  oouree, 

%  VMM,  Frag.t  I.  2S,  S  ;  ct.  S88,  4  t;  S86.  8  ff.;  from  the 
lUddle  C/mtds,  ep.  eU.  202,  27. 

"Dteli*.  L28,  SSff.;  £»,  Iff.;  ef.  aspedsnv  Ikkos  (Dhta, 
Fng.*  i.  lOS.  No.  2>,  furtlier,  the  etalentent  of  artnise,  At  tt7. 
No.  6 :  of.  also  280,  80.;  280,  SUS.;  Dloff.  UerL  tUL  SS,  mJ*^ 

tt  OL  aspedsU;  Meta.JVv.1 187,  US. ;  m,  10  ff. ;  ta>^  4eff 
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thecniea.  In  his  poam  called  KoAwwf,  alMtineswe 
from  animal  food,  and,  in  fact,  aroidanoe  of  blood* 
shedding  in  general,  are  rery  speually  inoalcated> 
and  an  basM  upon  the  theory  of  transmigration 
and  that  of  the  eloee  affinity  oz  man  and  animal— 
ft  ooneatenation  of  thought  whieh  we  may  perh^m 
•appose,  though  we  oannot  prove,  to  have  ootained 
among  the  andent  Orphios  and  Pythagoreans. 

tcMi  rw6  ui^MnrtLheiit  kAoium  w4»rT-f  Jiufntxaf  b  tvAi  mvtoS 
iW#^r>i  Jtrww'K  atutuvAM'  «ti«(  7^  yilfiaiw  vAr 

fifwp      foMfi«*«  <^«X*>*  >t<r«w  •Lnpnfpta.* 

Frag.  140  is  also  worthy  of  note,  as  ennnciatii^ 
tha  inviolahdli^  of  the  laurel  (on  this  ef.  Bohde, 
B.  181,  S).  In  Btriot  oonmstenoy,  of  oonrse,  £m- 
pedoolfls  OQ^t  to  have  affirmed  the  inviolable 
nature  of  trees  in  general  (as  is  justly  observed 
by  Plotarch,  Q%kbH.  Conviv.  iii.  1,  2,  646D.  in 
zeferenoe  to  the  passage  cited),  sinoe  sonls  migrate 
also  into  trees  and  plants.t  On  the  otiier  hand, 
ths  interdiet  against  beans,}  which  Empedooles 
baa  in  eanmon  with  1^  Oifwea  and  the  IMha- 
ffonans,  probably  sprang  from  the  same  motive  in 
his  case  as  in  th«n.| 

The  deroer  rignificanoe  of  these  asoetio  in* 
jnnotionB,  to  which  Empedooles  manifestir  at- 
taehes  encomons  importance  for  the  aonl'a  welfare, 
and  their  oloee  ooonexion  with  his  mystioai  stand- 
point, aze  fnlly  disclosed  in  the  still  estant  frag- 
nunts  of  his  Kofiap/uL  For  him,  too,  the  divine 
natnre  of  the  sool  is  an  indefeasible  fttct,  I  and 
he  likewise  aooepts  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  fail 
from  its  orij[inal  divine  mmdition  into  the  cor- 
pmal  state,  m  which  it  mnst  expiate  its  gnilt 

through  the  bodies  of  men, 
I  plants.  T  Empedocles  also  shares  the 
visw  tluat  the  hnmaa  bodj  is  the  disparate  in- 
tegoment  «f  the  sonl  (m^  126).  He  r^ards 
asoetioism  as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
deUvering  the  sool  from  the  world  of  sense.  *  Who 
ever  exerteth  himself  with  toil,  him  can  we 
release' ;  the  sool  at  length  returns  to  its  divine 
halntati  and  indeed  the  wise  men  who  practise 
•ndi  holy  living— the  asceticism  of  Empedocles 
having  a  strong  ethical  tendency  **— eventaally  be- 
come gods  while  yet  upon  the  earth  (frag.  146), 
so  th&t  the  poet  even  weaks  of  IdnMif  aa  a  god 
(frag.  112,  4  £,  and  frag.  113). 

It  is  certainly  the  esse  that  Empedooles  was 
strong  infloenccd  by  the  teaohinn  of  Orphism, 
aa  has,  in  fact,  bean  made  out,  wiu  refemee  to 
eertain  partietuar  pdnts,  by  Otto  Ksnuft  WhUe 
this  is  so,  it  woud  nevertheless  be  wrong,  the 
present  writer  thinks,  to  dm^  the  inflnence  of  the 
andent  Pythagorean  Mystmes  and  ascetioi8m.tt 

«0t  tba  nungM  gina  In  Diala  «t  tnc.  U6fp.tlS,  IILX 
--^il^  Clotro,  d«  JtmiU.  UL  11,  U,  and  binWobat,  VUa 
10&  Mid  Inc.  USD;  further,  of.  mptoUij  tnt.  US 

^  _  Hwnpnt  hatUlwtn  "Aout ;  with  thli  oL  Snctus,  adm. 
Ma£k.  tjL  U7];rroai  Poddonliu)  In  DUi.  Frag.*  L  tU,  Ufl., 
nlM  fnc-  ^P}  PM««M  then;  Fondirr.  d«  AbtUn.  H 
SI-DmL  L  no,  2SC.  k1k>  fnr-  UBi  and  Ponhn.  tt.  Sl- 

t  Free.  117.  OLZdlei*,).  808S,,  824,  SS7. 

Wog.  Leert.  viU.  81 -DM*,  S70,  sfS.;  Cobeok,  AgUcplUmiu,  I 

f  8pedel  attention  ti  due  to  the  pmhm,  Hippdytni,  Refuta- 
(i0nM,TllL  S»,  240  -  DloU,  Amr.  sA^  St  ft.,  iSmOe  injunotlon 
Kox  tpcpmrtU  *tiia*  .  .  .  ryfi  wpti  wmim  iitJUmi,  fcrA,  «  Sttri- 
buted  to  KDptdodee. 

I  DIelt.  Fnig.  L  UO,  8ti  mI  Stbc  jJy  6Utm  w^<Mt, 

L 1^  1,  and  note  i^Aobde.  U.  18V^ 


Y  Bee  enedellr  the  magirilloeiit  , 

I  cited  In  oonnndoa  werewitb  by 


It,  lU,  and  the 

aceeetted  In  oonnndoa  therewith  byDiela,  who  aleo  refera  to 
the  tamona  paanse  in  Pbto,  Phadrtu,  U80,  as  an  ImiUUon. 
CI.  alao  Diala,  Ldv,  17(1.;  fnc.       and  nlannt  paaawee  in 
Web :  taa(.  m  (Bohde,  iL  171711 
-  AirlU,  it.;  14*;  148. 

tt  We  do  not  agree  wtth  Ken,  bowsnr,  In  ngsid  to  ererr 
p(4nt 

tl  OL  Bmpedodea,  Ing.  110,  aad  the  paaagaa  giren  there. 


To  say  nothing  of  the  affinity  between  the  views 
of  Empedocles  and  those  of  the  Pythagoreans,*  it  is 
impossible  that  one  who  lived  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  Magna  Ctraeia  could  remain  ignorant  of 
Pythagorean  dootzine,  or  that  one  of  nis  cast  of 
nund  snoold  not  l>e  deeply  infloenced  thereby. 

4.  Plato. — This  whofe  process  of  development, 
bef^nning  with  the  ecstatic  seers  and  pnriners  of 
the  7th  cent.,  may  be  said  in  one  sense  to  reach  its 
end,  but  in  anouier  to  arrive  at  its  culminating 
point,  in  the  PlaUmio  philosophy.  In  Plato,  the 
founder  of  l^e  ideaUstle  view  of  the  world,  philo- 
sophical thought  and  theological  tiiouxht  merge 
and  oombine  with  one  another  in  a  wwiuerful  way. 
The  Divine  origin  of  the  soul,  its  pre-existence,  its 
fall  into  oorpOTcali^,  its  judgment  after  death, 
its  exidatory  wanderings  through  the  bodies  of 
animals  or  men,  aecordii^  to  ita  diara^er,  its 
final  redemption  from  the  cycle  of  re-births,  and 
its  return  to  God— all  these  wious  doctrines,  in 
their  main  features  at  least,  were  borrowed 
Plato  directly  from  the  '  theolo^ans,*  ia,  in  a 
spedal  sense,  the  Orphics.  The  manner  in  whitdi 
he  amal^^ates  them  with  the  results  of  his 
philosophical  speculatum  is,  however,  all  his  own. 

In  the  early  stages  of  Plato's  tlimght  the  two 
worlds  of  beoonung  and  b^g  stand  in  the  relation 
of  sheer  opposition  t  hare,  the  world  of  sense,  with 
its  unreetmg  flux  of  erer-obanging  phenomena ; 
ther^  the  snpersensnous  world  of  eternally  self- 
identical  and  abstdutely  unchangeable  realities, 
of  the  'Ideas,'  of  what  alone  truly  exists.  The 
human  soul,  however,  oocopies  a  peculiar  position 
between  the  two ;  it  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  while 
not  itself  aa  Idea,  it  is 'most  like'  one,  and  par- 
takea  of  tiia  Idea  of  life.  In  its  state  of  pre- 
existenoe  in  the  supramundane  sphere  it  has  gazed 
upon  the  Ideas,  but,  having  fallen  into  the  state 
of  corporeality,  it  has  forgotten  them ;  and  only 
by  ita  reooUecuon  thereof  (dFi^injo-it)  can  it  possibly 
attain  to  true  knowledge.  Such  leading  pnnciples 
mnst  (rf  neoeanW  nsalt  in  a  pesaimistio  attitude 
to  the  worid  and  its  somosacr  goods,t  that  is,  in 
a  world-renouncing  morality,  withdrawal  from 
the  life  of  tiie  body,  which  only  impedes  and  con- 
strains the  soul ;  the  utmost  detachment  of  the  soul 
from  its  prison-house  in  the  flesh  (the  philoeopbic 
'dyiiug*  so  impressively  depicted  by  Socrates  in 
Phmu  Fsapecaally  p,  64  ff.]} ;  disengagement  imnk 
tha  vond  iA  aenaa  in  gennal,  with  its  pliautaa' 
magoiia  of  daludve  wpearanoea— these  tnings  go 
to  tonn  the  sod  which  the  friend  of  wisdom  mnst 
keep  in  vienr. 

In  the  nam.  ma  wa  fMd:  M  «al  i^^M* 


raxivTa. 

',phlloaoDtarbaoaBMa«MBane;  i>A<Me,e7A: 
mt  k/wtmrn  i>4)tiia  tefi  wtow,  4Jki>  In  iti>ji«n  lufihr 
1^  pfl)iar»  ice«MM>wfMf ,  tn  wave  h-irpc^,  lafii 
AmSk  rin  veifrpu  ^iVtwf ,  iAU  MS^ci^MfMr  Mr*  mini, 
Im  A»  t  Mt  eMf  i>«A>!«ii  wMci  salevro  jUr  uSuel  ivaA- 
XerrrfutrM      tow  »M^«TOt  A4^e«ifrWL  «W  fft  eM^h  ftera  feteiffwr 


e£4tfutiry  iLTwL/f  970:  MMmpnt  M  Mm»  fa*  teflre  p^- 
f»i¥*K,  Imtf  w4Xat  4r  Aiyy  Ananu,  tb  y^gw  In  pJXimi 
iai  Tov  eiijiAret  V'wx'P'  aal  Wn«  airV  mI*  «4t^  verre- 
XMn>&  teve*dfi«rec  rytvayiifiwM  rt  Kai  itpoiC»€4»L,  tmi  mitnw 
MatA  tft  <iiwr>»  mI  *r  TV  rw  n^dm  net  ty  jirtm  irfni  ael* 
aAnfr,  irnkwafttfif  mntfi  fcei»ft»  Ac  teS  ctlfMtot  J  I 


•Gt.  alao  CAoero,  da  AmwU.  iiL  11,  1»;  lanbltefaoa,  VOa 
PrtK.  loe-Diela,  Frag.  oL  5ff.;  Sextua,  adv.  Math.  ix.  127, 
qaoted  by  Dlela  at  fraic.  IM.  The  paaaagea  Dios.  Laert  riii. 
68.  of.  51-Diela,  IW,  2SL,  ct  IM,  44fl.,  refer  to  the  prmad- 
father  of  Bmpedodei,  wbo  bore  the  aaoie  name,  and  who, 
aooonUnc  to  the  latter  psMegs  (AtbeMMii,  L  tX  had  been  a 
PTthagorean. 

an^^b^  O^OSa.  AvHft.  vH.  6UD,  Imm,  vfl.  SOSB; 

t  Both  tibe  Orphlo  sod  tfai  Platonio  tasddiv  make  aofclds  a 
crime;  the  period  of  oos^  Mittil;  ezlatms  Is  to  be  detannlBad 
by  the  Deilr  alone. 
(  Cf.  SSOff.,  Bm.  A  BUS.,  i>Amle,  tt%  «B,  Ormtifi.  400& 
I  Ct..  fnrthwVWO,  GntgL  iOSBiBohde,  0.  881,4;  282,1; 
28B,2. 
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A80BTI0ISM  (Oraek) 


Tbe  pfaikiM^her  ala»  win  thenf  on  atmod  &loof 
firan  toe  mterptwm  and  pamiiu  of  hit  fallow- 
dtizena,  and,  u  one  witharawn  from  the  oom- 
maai^  at  laz^  will  gin  himadf  cntiretf  to  tbe 
tadc  oc  baeoming  ho^. 

<te  tto  poritare  aidfl.  liowvnr,  Ok  ioljWwvit  fnnn 
all  thai  w  Muthlj  imptiea  a  taming  towards  God. 
^y  naoviMiiig  the  present  woM  the  aool  beoomea 
firae  to  follow  ita  troe  vocation — the  knowled^  of 
the  imm  Ir,  tlia  Tirioa  of  tba  Ideaa,  and  aapeoially 
the  Uea  ol  the  Good,  tha  higheafe  of  thorn  all. 
Bat  tha  lAnm  WHutitnte  the  nalm  of  divine 
TwHtina  Thoa  thetool  whiefa,  thoogfa  oi  baarezUy 
cngin,  bad  been  cramped  and  defiled  throng  ita 
fal^  heemnaa  God4ike  1^  the  poaaearion  of  that 
higfaBBt  inowitiifm  whieh  u  idenUeal  with  Tirtoa. 
Cl  nmU  VmS—lm  aaoMzka  wHk  Ite  piWMW  gtvw 

3;  Itti  Mm^  Uimt,  UX     «lgwliw><?wii  »»k 


MO: 


«.  •kobo«Oo<ltotobwaaMdlTb'<Bo&cU\  Hm 
w,  Ihmliin,  Km  «atelT  IB  tlw  inrrbi^  of  tlw  M7 

d-i- a4  Sft  ""^"^^  ""^ 

8m1i  »  FUto*a  atandpofait  In  the  PAwift.  a% 
indeed,  abo  in  the  TkumUtut  and  the  Chrgiat^  a 
itandpoint  wlneli.  wwe  it  enniirteiitly  ap^ied. 
WDola  pot  an  end  to  all  Ufa  and  all  progtew  upon 
theeazn.  Aa  haa  been  aptly  obaarredbjEMnn, 
bowenr,  'in  this  ralinqniahaent  of  the  wortd  we 
hare  the  real  Plato  and  the  oanaistent  PUto.  bat 
Iv  no  meona  the  complete  Plato.'  In  hia  later 
ahfidatim  of  the  Ideal  theory,  Plato  admito  the 
ptiMahititT  of  mediattoB  between  the  two  worlda. 
CoaeetTing  now  of  the  Heaa  as  the  final  eaaaea  of 
|teHMMna.  he  aeea  the  Dtrine  realitiaa  loomiiw 
PrffHf**  tlM  worid  ct  wtam,  and  he  ia  thai  able 
to  ngazd  the  realiiatioB  of  the  Ideaa  in  pnurtieal 
lifa  as  the  traetaak  of  mankind.  Beddai  the  all- 
pamding  idigioaa  factor  in  Plato^a  thoa|^  the 
— tlMrfie  nnd  the  aoeial  faoton  an  alio  iMin. 
Thna,  to  qaote  Eoekan  again : 

'Baft  Mostlo  taeAiHT  pa  Flsft^  mlwvaft  ooeridvsbte 
MiBluiUiBi.  ■imI  a—  iw  ihm.  ■■  !»— i  Mw  iiMt  wllh 
■I  to  ■dtacratowtao  illil  mil  liiiijli  IwHiirtlj  il  1mm  ia  Um 
MhMeri.  B«itartwMAi^Taa>B.»od  caaaOwiipoa 
Ofeidrttani  wtt  woa  at  twrt  %  IfwIcfaMt  fwocBtllOB,  loml  bi 
IMo  aaMtropffopi^trlB  tobnMrialIkfMs6nikMid 
m  the  lifaBd,  Mj,  ttM  dtaemnr  ol  ttM  BMottfal,  to  wm 
tend  with  » thoannd  ttai  to  tto  Mfltod  wortd.' 

Bat  nerertheleai  the  oppoaitioB  between  the  two 
qpberea— between  renmxnation  of  the  world  and  ita 
'pmtian.  batwean  philoaophioal  and  theo- 
thoai^— waa  Beror  eompletalj  adioated, 
I  it  abowa  itaalf  anndatakablT  m  Plato  himaelf. 
'Im  Plrttf» qwB  mHan      pblnwilfa  Mood  ol  Um  ttdnkOT 
OMKlrtid  with  Um  lt*«lr  ImmmSoIUm  uttat ;  ttora  wh  s 
bImwmo  1b  Um  iaam  mu ;  lor,  wUlo  Us  pUloarolur  ■Unrwl 

•niTiiiiiiiiiiii  iij  II  1    ir  iiiiiiBhhiTrhiiiriiiiii.riiii 

dM-  PAOooofM^.  p.  UO).* 

And,  we  may  Tentare  to  add,  be  waa  thrilled  with 
the  deaire  to  interrene  in  toe  uHml,  aoeial,  and 
politioal  eonditiona  of  the  worid.  with  a  view  to 
aaeeoor.  to  ameliorate,  to  reform,  aa  ia  well  ahown 
in  the  .SapaWe  and  the  ZmM; 

Plato  was  the  diaooveier  of  the  anpenearaal 
world.  The  kingdom  for  which  hU  lofty  cool 
Tcamad  waa  'not  of  this  world.'  He  porified  the 
beliefa  and  ideas  of  the  Orphic  oalt  i  he  apiritaal- 
iaed  and  glorified  them,T  thereby  beenning  a 
religioiia  reformer— probably  the  giaatertt  aiter 
Jeeoa  Christ,  oar  raee  has  known. 

^  CytudaoL— The  asoeticism  thus  far  dealt 
with — rtHgioua  aaoeticiBm,  aa  it  might  be  called — 
nata  upon  a  twofold  doalism;  body  and  aool, 
lEoxth  «Dd  the  Beyond,  being  sharply  and  almost 
irr^TOiwalaMy  opposed  to  one  another.  Bat  while 
among  the  earlier  adherenta  of  the  older  Aca- 

•  So*  metaOj  tlM  AniWMAM  and  tto  PUMw. 

t  OL  mnddbMid.  PiisbMt,  141:  -Ho  liintenwnts  Um  Orphic 
dnnarlrw  of  tto  ililliir  ol  ttw  sonl,  ttuoocnoot  IM  ontli*  niiM, 
with  1I»  prtno^  a<  Bwnl  iwyaariUll^  sad  ntetbatlon.- 


demjr,  aa,  t.g.,  Pbilippas  of  Opos.  Heraolides 
Ponticaa,  probaUy  Xenoerates  too,  and  even  in 
the  yonthfol  Arirtotte  (Bohde,  iL  297),  a  native 
and  aaoetie  attitude  towards  the  world  is  etill 
disoemiUe  (Pdemon  and  Ciantor  Iwng  the  first 
to  aeoede  tneiefrom),  an  entirely  difierent  oon- 
geriea  of  ideas  had  given  birth  to  a  kind  of 
asoetiosm  wbioh,  in  oontnat  to  the  religions, 
may  be  called  the  rationalUtic  and  ethicalt  or  more 
preciaely  the  voiitioiuU  aaoeticism.  Its  roots  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Soeratio  teaching.  It  ia,  of 
eoarae^  tnie  that  the  asoetic  aspect  w  the  flgore 
of  Socratea  pmrtrayed  by  Xenophon  in  the  Mtmor- 
tMtia  and  the  ;)yifipomis»  belongs  not  to  the 
hiatorieal  bat  to  the  AntisthaDio  Sooratea.  (Xen. 
Svmp.  It.  88  m^  serve  as  a  striking  illostiRatioD 
of  uisi  on  the  whole  qneation,  of.  Joel'a  great 


tampaxanee,  in  fact,  was  not  oalealated  abstinenee 
fnan  enjOTmttt,  bat  oalv  an  expression  of  ^zitaal 
freedom ;  ne  would  not  M  dependent  apoB  enjoj- 
ment,  nor  would  he  sacrifice  to  it  his  aetfoontnajid 
(Zeller,  n.  i.  07,  06, 68.  166 iL,  lOSfL). 

Bat,  as  baa  been  admirably  said  by  Theodor 
Gonpsn  («•.  tU,  ii.  113}  in  leferenoe  to  the  vlewa 

aflU«heldV8««nt«*> 

'te  oortsfa  pMlhwIin  to  tail  nuailaVstoadMwdtto  tIsw 
ol  Us  oamBTsaaBgrt  Us  paovls  sad  Ui  Mknr-dttstM ; 
tboi^  In  nmid  to  odo  ImkUm  fostnro  ol  ttot  vtMr,  vli.  to 
wahitliie  ol  «xton»l  mods,  Inaladfaw  lU*  HmU,  1m  nako 
toUth  «<  tto  ooul  sod  nuMr  posoo  ol  ntad  ss  iBOompsisbly 


Hm  we  hare  the  germ  of  tiw  aaoetio  strain  in 
thoCjiriMeethiai.  Nerertheleaa,  man's  inner  tai^pi. 
naai,  hia  «Mo«H»to,  waa  a  matter  upon  whidi  even 
AatisUienea,  the  toonder  of  the  sohool,  laid  the 
strongeat  emphada.  and  in  his  riew  it  could  be 
won  only  by  means  of  iatri,  'moral  ezoellenoe.' 
This  moral  exoellenoe  alonc^  therefore,  aa  waa 
argoed  the  anoompntmismg  quiit  of  Anti^ 
thene%  is  to  oonnt  aa  a  good  |  erer]f(hing  else  in 
the  world,  aa  maldng  no  oontribatton  to  nian*a 
fMs^Hvte.  ia  simply  indiilerent,  an  UmI^mw.  The 
oonrictimk  of  the  atter  worthleasnasa  m  earthly 
goods,  moreorer.  brought  the  Cynics— eren  Antia- 
Uianea,  and  still  more  his  pupil  Diogenes,  and 
aubaeqnently  Cratea  and  others— i^oite  consistently 
to  the  stam^Kont  of  workt-^vnunctation. 

Viztae,  aocording  to  the  Cynioa,  eonsista  in  riglit 
knowledge  (^p4nf«'(t)  coupled  with  moral  rolitiom.* 
Their  eude.  as  formulated  by  Antisthenes,  waa 
aboTo  all  a  rolitional  ethic  Moral  voliUon,  how- 
ever, aa  they  held,  was  steeled  1^  rAror,  by  do-nfru. 
The  latter  word  properly  means  the  taarem  or 
praetiM  which  waa  [ve-eminently  demanded  by 
the  Cynic  ccmoeption  of  nrtae,t  nnoe  rirtue,  in  the 
i^dnion  of  Antisthoies,  waa  not  aimply  theoretical 
nowledge  renrding  good  and  evil,  but  rather 
praotioaJ  moral  excellence,  strength  of  character 
■sam  liim,  itself  against  all  rtptardanuX  By  virtue 
alone,  he  ta,ught,  does  man  attain  to  felicity.  In 
what.  Uien,  doee  felioitr  consist  T  In  that  genuine 
freedom  which  is  baaea  upon  independence  of  all 
external  things— sMpima— and  in  freedom  from 
all  deairea  and  affections  iw40*M.   In  order  to 

'  nog.  iMrt.  vL  U  (ImoUjv  ol  AntMbMiw):  fV 

Xwmrut^  I«X«*f'    Of.  also  tto  CyDlo  iytpirm*. 

t  The  word  oertalnlr  vom  back  to  AntUtbeiws  UhimU;  of. 
ZanophoD,  Bwrnpo*.  tOL  XT,  MmoraJb.  U.  fl.  80,  wtora  Soontoa 
apMka  o(  tto  ^miir  ol  Vnf.  OL  ato  M»mon^  L  1. »  and 
n,  L.  t.  10^  wton  ZaDopboa  toa  araa  i^Miv  ^^Jwyu',  aa 
laooratao,  Buir,  f  tt,  tos  ^J^av^Um  Smr^ ;  totta  wrltara 
nndoubtadlr  follow  tto  onmple  ot  AntMtoiwa  For  tto  lattar 
4a6r^m  U  bMoparatdr  ooniMotad  witb  i^tri,  and  hii  wbota 
phlloao]ji7  )■  tto  pcaoooa  ol  rirtue  baaad  upon  IntalHfanca. 

1  On  Heraoleo  aa  ao  aaootte  for  tto  panMoa  ol  aoqolrisf 
Ttrtua,  aea  Dio,  OnU.  Ix.,  SMsdallj  p.  nO;  on  Dtonosr 
■cniggla  agafaMt  m4n*,  sas  Ob,  vHC  fic,  MpiOlaUj^  U; 
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render  himself  as  independent  of  the  external  as 
possible,  the  Cynio  endeavoiiTS  to  reduce  his  wants 
to  a  minimum ;  and  in  order  to  win  his  inner  free* 
don  (dTdCna),  he  exereisea  himself  in  combating 
and  overcoming  tiie  affeotiona  (bo  Diogenes,  cf .  Dio, 
ix.  12),  more  especiallji  in  ^bting  against  ifiovii 
O^ogenes,  as  in  IMo,  viii.  20 ix.  12 ;  cf.  Lnoian, 
Fit.  auet.  8 ;  Teles,  frag.  T.  H). 

This  world-abjoring  tendency  in  Cynio  ethics 
found  its  chief  expression  in  a  negative  attitade 
towards  the  family,  the  State,  and  the  idea  of 
nationality,  and  towards  the  great  fcraditions  of 
Greek  history,  even  those  of  the  Persian  war ;  and 
in  the  position  the  Cynics  assomed  towards  Greek 
religion,  art,  and  sdeoce.  This  is  to  be  explained 
in  part  by  the  fsuot  that  Antisthenes  was  bat  half 
Chreek  by  blood,  and  tiiat  Diogenes  sprang  from 
the  lower  classes.  Even  in  their  boasted  cosmo- 
politanism the  Cymes  wen  in  earnest  only  with  kha 
negative  oonatitaent,  Tis.  their  detadunent  from 
State  and  nationality. 

The  real  asostioism  of  the  Cynics  showed  itself, 
above  all,  in  their  mode  of  life,  which  they  rednoed 
to  the  simplest  oonoeirable  form :  thus  their  food 
oonaisted  chiefly  of  lapines,  dried  figs,  peeled  barley 
and  water  j  their  olouiing  was  practically  limited 
to  tiie  rptfivi>,  thdr  feet  bring  drvrM^p-w;  while 
their  flaw  of  abode,  is.  thor  lodging  hy  night, 
was  la  the  open  air  or  am<mg  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  ia  snmmer,  and  in  the  bat^mg-houses  in 
winter.  By  innring  the  body  to  the  extreme  of 
ngoor,  they— more  espemally  Diogene^-songbt  to 
stren^lthen  thdr  power  of  will  (iMog.  Lacrt.  tL 

Tb.^  dgnifieanee  attached  to  saoetidsm  by 
IHocenss,  who  had  already  distinguished  two 
kinds  of  Amiait — one  purely  physical,  the  other 
both  nhyflioal  and  psychical  ( Diog.  Laert.  vL  70  f . ) 
■~4a  shown      bis  apothegm :  OMir  ft  ri  rapirtiM 

TB^rqv  iKPiK^ffcu.  A  significant,  and  eharsAter- 
istically  Hellenic,  feature  of  Cynic  ethics,  however, 
was  its  attitade  towards  the  sexual  impulse.  To 
the  Qfnics  this  appeared  to  be  no  less  natural  than 
hunger  itself,  and  tiierefore  likewise  to  require 
sstiraaotion— ihou^  in  tiie  simplest  and  least 
socpensive  way.  ThoB  Diogenes  is  in  no  way 
scandal ixed  at  either  masturbatioD  or  illicit  inter- 
omtrse  (marriage  had,  of  oonise,  no  meaninR  for 
him)  f  in  fact,  as  the  giatifioation  of  sexual  ^siie 
was  reckoned  xari.  ^nr  by  the  Cynics,  many  of 
them,  such  as  Diogenes  and  Crates  (with  Hip- 
parohia),  had  no  scruples  about  indulging  even  m 
the  presence  of  others,  thus  showing  a  gross  lack 
of  modesty,  to  say  nothing  of  good  taste.  Never* 
thoUas,  those  who  indulged  beyond  the  reqniro- 
msnts  oi  natare  were  looked  npon  as  the  slaves  of 
jdeasme  {hSa^h  and  this  they  reckoned  the  worst 
of  evils.* 

Antisthenes  did  not  himself  lay  so  mncb  stress 
on  the  external  aspects  of  the  Cynic  mode  of  life ; 
•wbrnt  he  did  was  rather,  it  would  seem,  to  make 
a  virtoe  of  necessity.  Verr  much  more  did 
externals  weigh  witli  his  giftea  pmril  Diogenes,  as 
also  with  Crates,  his  wife  Hipparcbia,  her  brother 
Metrocles,  and  otherB.t  The  asceticism  of  the 
Neo-CrnicB  during  the  Roman  Imperial  period  will 
be  dealt  with  in  connexion  with  the  later  Stoics. 

Primitive  Cynicism  reprobated  even  innocent 
enjoyment.   Further,  from  tjie  time  of  Diogenes  at 

*  AiitlstlieiMat  tnr.  zt.  I,  WbiMmuin,  p.  !8  (Clcanens  Alex. 
Strom.  IL  SO,  p.  486,  Potter)::  Dlog.LMrt.vLS:  ruwcVf«Uar 

^  totTv.  DIOff.  iMOt  vL  2S,  S4,  48,  TOf.  OoQotrnliw  Ontw, 
■N  Diog.  Uert  rL  iff  (Dfd^  Potta  PAtioMpA.  Or.  £07). 
Ftutber,  T^M,  fng.,  «4rM  avt«M«f«c  and  vtfvoc  mWoc  ku 
■Aatfnw,  30.  10  ff..  SI,  2ff.;  OntM,  (iw.  4,  7,  12,  18  (Dieli). 
lUin  aooTOCsfor ancient CTnidam  :  XHof. Xsm. tL ;  Xenopbon, 
Mmorab.  and  St/mpot. ;  TelM,  sd.  a  HeoM,  tr.  v.-vlL  i  slso 
IHo,  eq>«cUlr  OraL  «,  8,  B,  1& 


least,  the  Cynics  tended  to  make  too  much  of  the 
extenial  aspect  of  their  mode  of  life.  But  an 
asceticism  which  sprang  from  an  ethical  atandpc^nt 
so  grossly  indiTidnalisue  eonid  be  of  no  permanent 
value  to  human  society.  Still,  in  putting  to  tb» 
test  of  actual  practice  the  dictum  that  man's  true 
happiness  does  not  depend  upon  his  circumstances, 
the  Cynics  made  a  valnable  contribution  to  human 
progress ;  while,  from  another  side,  their  belief 
that  moral  volition  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
virtue  was  pregnant  with  significance  for  tiie 
future. 

6.  Stoidsm. — Of  the  leading  principles  of  the 
early  Cynic  icx^u  *  only  one  was  of  exceptional 
importance,  viz.  the  idea  that  virtue  can  be 
acquired  onl^  by  unremitting  practice.  In  this 
particular  pomt,  which  involved  an  emphasidng  of 
the  volitional  factor  in  virtue,  the  Cynics  made  an 
advance  upon  Socrates ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  tbonidit 
destined  to  be  fmitfnl  for  all  time,  and  in  uie 
further  development  thereof  special  oredit  is  dne 
to  the  St^cs.  We  must  not  forget,  indeed,  that 
the  Stoa  was  preceded  by  Aristotie,  who  in  his 
Etkict  had  already  distinguished  two  orders  of 
virtues,  viz.  the  ethical  and  the  dianoetio  {tJf. 
Sth.  Nieom.  iL  1. 1103 A,  Mfi;,  L  18. 1102 B,  83 C). 
Ethical  virtue  (afnr  Cm  npl  rd^  ml  rpd(«t  [Eth. 
Nicom.  iL  6. 1 106  B])  ^{  tecvt  vtpiftynnu  (u.  1. 1 103  A, 
17).  Since  the  irrational  impulse,  with  its  re- 
snltant  desire,  is  often  stronger  than  the  volition 
which  springs  from  4tabyy^a,  it  is  only  by  means 
of  exercise  that  the  individual  can  acquire  that 
tfwNtnta  which  enables  him,  even  In  opposition  to 
the  ativnger  desire,  to  do  what  be  reoognizes  as 
ri^t.  Now,  ^xpdTvcs  is  a  sab-species  of  rttf^fKxnfni, 
which,  again,  is  one  of  the  *  ethical '  virtues.  But 
the  idea  of  a  psychologioal  independence  of  the 
will— apart  from  the  mtellect — was  foreign  to 
AriBtotie. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  amonp  the 
early  Stoics,  so  closely  related  to  the  Cynics  in 
many  other  things,  the  volitional  moment  in  virtoa 
does  not  stand  ont  very  prominently,  though 
this  may  be  dne  paitiy,  of  course,  to  the  f rag- 
men tAry  character  of  our  available  sonrces.  Un- 
mistakable traces  of  the  idea,  nevertheless,  are 
Atill  extimt,  and  yeoman  service  has  been  rendered 
by  Adolf  DyrofT  in  brining  these  to  li^ht.  The 
personal  ideal  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  virtue — the 
wise  man — has,  of  course,  no  farther  need  of  prac- 
tice ;  but  all  the  more  is  practice  necessary  for  the 
neophytes,  tjie  r/Mxtfrrorrct  (cf.  Zeno,  frag.  234  A). 
The  founder  of  the  school  valued  practical  examph 
more  highly  than  arguments  against  pleastm^ 
(frag.  241) ;  witness  also  his  significant  ntteranoe 

h  plot,  4  9i  "r^XFV  /"u^Mt  /ifiXXov  4  'Hi*  ^9*  fvxS* 
wdffovt  tSaSai  Smafih^  (frag.  328).  His  successor 
Cleanthes  likewise  places  moral  conduct  highei 
than  theory,  and  thai  he  recognizee  the  element  of 
volition  in  virtue  is  shown  oy  frae.  S63.  It  ii 
accordingly  easy  to  understand  why  Cleantfaea. 
like  Antisthenes  before  him,  regarded  the  r&nM 
as  &ya$6F  (frag.  611),  while  fiag.  120  fGonke^ 
fumislies  special  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Cfanrsip- 
pus,  '  the  second  founder  of  the  Stoa,'  appreciated 
the  vaJue  of  practice  and  habit  in  the  attainment 
of  virtue.  The  task  of  becoming  virtuous,  or — 
since  only  a  few  finally  attain  that  end — that  o£ 
coming  as  near  to  perfect  virtoe  as  poanUe,  betonga 
"  No  doubt,  the  dootriiM  ol  Uw  slNolnte  woitlileMntM  at 
■utUvKoods  WM  taken  over  bv  th«  Stolci,  bat  It  wts  subts 
oowt^  nwdiM  ^  ZflDO  la  hb  ufi«rentifttl(m  <rf  thTM  gndts  oC 
i»ii4cfia,  vis.,  wpoffiUy*,  uim,  ud  «*o>pwmUr«,  wbentr  av 
leMt  a  c«rt«ls  rdftiin  vkiae  ma  asrignod  to  BondiT  mmrbl 
goods.  Od  the  otbvr  hwtd,  tha  of  tho  Qndoi  «M 

■pirittudlcedbytheBtt^irttopatnoraedslTidiitonnwasostta 
mode  of  life.  Only  In  the  oast  of  osrtMn  sdlMraits  of  tlM  Utar 
abM^  luch  M  MuMonlus,  and.  In  aooM  dafrot,  •Imo  Bpiotetat,  did 
»  otaanga  Id  thla  n^aot  taka  phaa. 
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to  Uie  irfll,  and  eaimot  1m  perfomied  withoat 
jffftctioe  (of.  alBO  fng.  214,  S78  A).  Chryiippo* 
ftre  full  reoOKnitaoai  to  tha  Tklne  of  pwoiMtl  fnfort 
u  the  work  ol  perfection.   Tnie  iiuicht 

M  dMwn  also  bj  Ariito  oi  Chios  in  his  rwutrk  Wkt 
•naeh  |Hrutioe«iid  nmeh  fishtiiig'  iadamaiided  by 
the siri^Kle bothaffaiiut  neaiare and s«iinit the 
afleetions  (frag.  S70  A).  It  is  matter  for  nVTot 
that  iKrthiiu' now  ranains  of  the  work  of  Heriflus, 
irbiOt  like  DionyBos  Metathemenns,  wrote  npt 
in^nm  (Ding.  La«rt«  vit  160  f.  [Diel^  410  f.  A]), 
mpiiemffy  aa  £»  deemed  Aruv^m  to  be  the  saprame 
good.  A  farther  pw>f  nt  the  met  that  the  value 
«  'practice'  in  the  sphere  of  virtae  was  ever  more 
and  more  highly  aimraised  by  the  Stoics,  appears 
ia  UieiT  doctTioe  uat  many  (apparent)  evus  are 
aUcrtted  to  man  for  the  porpoee  of  calling  his 
moral  enerffies  into  ezerdse,  and  may  therefore 
hs  Btiliaed  for  bis  welfare  in  whataoerw  degree  he 
■ay  dKMwe.  This  idea  was  already  mooted  by 
Chrymnms,  bat  it  was  aroedallT  in  the  later 
(thcmgn  probaUy  also  in  tue  miodle)  peikkl  of 
Stoieiflm  that  it  became  frnitfoL 

The  early  Stoic*  nndonbtadly  felt  that  the  will 
has  an  imptntant  place  in  the  acqniietnent  of  rirtne, 
bat  they  gave  the  tbon^t  neither  clear  artioolaUon 
nor  adequate  recognition.  An  adranoe  in  this 
leqtect  was  made  daring  tiie  middle  period.  Thus 
I^nKtins,  whoac  ethical  teaching  was  nnqnestion- 
ably  infliienced  by  AristoUe,  dnws  a  distinction 
between  a  '  tbeoivtical  *  and  a  '  practical '  virtue, 
snd  holds  that  Uie  latter,  requinng,  aa  it  does,  a 
eonelative  action,  is  attainable  only  by  practice.  * 
Diaetpltne  of  the  body  is  also  necessary  (Cicero, 
it  Ojfe.  i  S8»  79).  The  practical  virtiw,  which 
eooeenw  the  mdindaal,  is  ««f^«rtfr«  eoasistfaig  in 
tim  aneanstrained  snlmiiasiMi  of  the  lower  faonhies 
to  the  raasoo.  The  moat  important  of  the  four 
eategniea  of  mt^pofin  la  iyicp6,Tna,  the  virtue 
vboae  ngnifieaace  was  first  fnUy  realised  Antis- 
thenes,  aad  aitcrwanls  very  spenaUy  by  Aristotle. 
Fbmdaniaa  likewise  distingushaa  the  two  ospeeti 
ef  Tirtna.  Iwasmneh  as  pnotkal  viitae  eondsts  ia 
the  nbgwiinaticB  of  the  izntional  to  tiie  rational 
part  of  the  mm],  emdally  in  the  repiession  of  the 
Dodi^  impolees  and  passums,  it  is  to  be  aeqnirad, 
Poaiacnuns  believes,  only  means  of  inaotice 
and  habit,  whieh  mnst  cany  ont  tiie  jpraeesa  of 
sahtjvgatinsimpalae  begun  l^ednoattoo.  But  this 
pout  o(  TWIT,  whieh  at  first  sight  is  hardly  die- 
tingnidmhle  nom  that  of  Panmuns,  or  even  that 
<rf  Aristotle,  is  in  the  ease  of  Poaidonias  moat 
intimately  related  to  a  mystical  Platonic  eonoeption 
of  the  niUnre  and  destiny  of  the  hwnan  sool :  the 
aonl  ia  a  part  of  the  Divine  av<C^  and,  coming 
down  from  tlm  iMavanly  to  the  earthly  sphere, 
sntan  the  body  which  u  ita  prison,  and  whioh 
asdnees  and  d«iUas  it  with  desirea.  To  |ffeaerve 
tUs  divinely  bcsotten  sool,  this  tatftuF,  from 
earthly  gnilt  and  defilement,  and  by  mitans  of  a 
viitnona  life  to  eflbct  ita  return  to  its  celestial 
htnoe,  the  ifither,  where  alone  full  knowledge  can 
be  ita  portion— such  is  tha  aim  of  all  truhr  wise 
and  great  men.  The  influenoe  of  Plato  u  here 
qaite  onmiatakaUe,  thoofl^  Foaidoiiiw  vw  doubt- 
MB  oongeoitaUy  iuelined  to  the  idealiatia  point  of 
view. 

It  was  in  later  Stoicism,  however,  that  the 
importanoe  of  praotioe  in  virtue,  aa  in  moral  life 
snd  endeavoor  generally,  fliat  gained  full  and 
adequate  recogutiim.  Seneca,  it  is  tne.  em- 
phauea  thia  particular  M^eet  in  aa  iwdaental 

a at  best,  bat  this  waa  due  not  ao  much  to  any 
of  insight  on  his  part,  as  to  the  defects  and 
tha  weaknesses  of  his  own  dianatflr.  He  never* 
tkalesB  makee  maiqr  moat  apposite  obasrvations  on 

^Oem,  4a  OJh  L      M;  SefaaMki^  FML  4.  mlU.  Am, 


the  point  in  question.*  Moreover,  influenced  as 
ha  was  hj  the  Htrong  Platonizing  bent  of  Poeidonius, 
Seneca  also  manifests  an  ascetic  mystical  tendency 
whieh  in  the  main  takes  the  form  of  otmtempt  for 
the  body,  tha  body  b^ig  regarded  as  bnt  a  tetter 
uptm  tiw  Divine  soul,  which  amid  her  smnbre, 
insecure,  ehangaful,  earthly  eristenee  longs  f m  her 
Divine  home,  where  aver^  mystery  of  heavea  aad  of 
nature  shall  be  made  plain.! 

The  idea  of  moral  iexytnt  assomes  a  new  oharacter 
in  the  hands  of  the  two  repreaentativea  of  later 
Stoicism  who  deal  serkmsly  with  moral  proUems 
and  the  improvement  of  th«r  fQllow-men,  via. 
Musonius  and  Epictetus.  Of  the  dissertation  rtpl 
dtfxiiMin  of  Mnsooios  a  foirly  large  fragment  haa 
been  preaerved  (frag.  vi.  H).  He  follows  Panetios 
in  drawing  a  dtstmction  between  theoretical  and 
practical  virtoe.  The  practical,  which  he  reoards 
as  the  more  important  (pw  23,  14  tt.  H),  is  to  be 
attained  «nly  by  practice  of  a  twofold  kind  :  one, 
as  applied  to  body  and  mind  together,  the  other,  as 
applied  to  mind  alone  (p.  SO,  4  S. }— -a  distinction 
alraady  made  by  tha  Cynic  Diogenes.  Exercise 
directed  upon  both  body  and  mind  prodnoes  Mptlm 
and  fm^parAwii.  whereas  the  purely  mentsJ  exercise 
oondsts  in  those  *  tboaghl^ctions '  {DenkAamd- 
itm^sn,  aa  Euckui  calls  them)  which  determine  both 
onr  mental  attitude  aad  oar  eimdaet  (ef.  aope^ 
aUyp.2S,4fl:,Heaaa). 

rtK- ,  Uw  tbMli  of  whloh  b  >n  UxwJrtMw  »H  4  JOyM,  sod 
biC.  viL,  in  w6rt¥  miUiiyhv,  an  wo  ■gnlttasnt  pa—S'— : 

tt  MaaoalQ*  to  r«Kud  to  Mznal  rwatlons,  u  aat  tOrth  In  traf  ■ 
xlL, i^Siwimv, m  liktwlM  wortby  of  nota ;  ••«,  4j., p,  M, 

>mtn»  vMtfM*  rMi«A«i)fu*«,ln  Ml  i^mW  TilTvt  UmV 
H  fonoinwndad  to  md  tlw  wboU  (ncBMot. 

The  moment  of  ethical  A^nrrit,  however,  readied 
its  highest  development  in  the  Phrygian  freedman 
Epictetus,  in  whose  hands  the  idea  of  <  aseettoism  * 
became  folly  tpiritoaliied,  representing,  in  fact, 
tht  vmremitimg  swrfwwwwr  th*  indimdwil  aotd 
toward*  it»  aim  moral  poifoaum.  Of  a  multitode 
of  relevant  passages  we  note  only  the  mOTe 
important  t 

That  which  was  openly  taught  and  practised 
ty  Epietetus  was  irat  to  the  pvocrf  ia  imvate  by 
marons  Auralins,  tiie  last  BoSnaa  who  sat  upon 
the  throne  <d  the  Cteaars.!  Amid  the  tamnlt  of 
the  world's  capital,  or  by  night  in  his  lonely  tent 
at  Camantnm,  AureUna  laboured  ceaselessly  u  the 
depths  of  his  heart  towards  the  poiifying  and 
perfecting  of  his  souL  He  is  never  able  to  satisfy 
nimself,  but  never  falters  in  his  effort  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ideal  (pp.  127,  14  £ ;  131, 
18  ft ),  and  throws  himaelf  bravely  into  the  omfltct 
between  soul  and  sense  (pp.  W,  IS  ft  i  01,  9  IT. ; 
181,  12  ff. ;  1<S,  4  ft).  But  ^lart  from  other  pro- 
foond  diiTereuoes  between  Aureliiu  and  Epictetus, 
though  both  were  Stoics,  they  were  fundamentally 
unlike  in  their  spiritual  outlook.  Thus,  while 
Epictetus,  alike  in  thought  aad  action,  is  whcdly 
oonoamed  with  the  present  world— in  tiie  best 
aanse^  certainly— the  mind  of  the  Emperor  tenda 
rather  to  brood  darkly  upon  the  shortness  of  life 
and  the  transitoriness  of  earthly  things  {e.g.  ii.  17, 
viL  8).  He  despises  the  goods  of  this  world  (iv.  48), 
even  ftuna,  and  often  afi  but  grows  weary  of  lira 
itaelf  (p.  110, 9ff.).  His  aphonsbio  utterances  seem 
to  he  tuiunted  by  the  pathoo  of  life  and  the  yearn- 

••.f.Xfv-ULlC;  U,»S.!  7f,7fl.;8l,ie;  SO^M;  H,4Tl 
06, 46  soa  67.  m  Bf,  6, 4  hs  dsprsosMs  ths  •xtnnguMM  « 
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ing  for  death.*  He  oertainly  has  no  beliof  in  a 
fnJEOze  life,  bat  hb  eye  tarns  away  from  earth  and 
from  hnman  effort,  and  is  directed  toward  the  All 
and  the  StemaLt  Though  he  is  an  adherent  of  the 
monistio  philosophy  oharacteiistio  of  the  Stoa— a 
philosophy*  however,  not  oonsistently  maintained 
tj  Anreluu,  any  more  tbtai  by  Seneea  and  Epic- 
tetns— yet  the  londamental  qoalities  of  his  great 
aool  have  an  admixtare  the  smrit  of  renonoia- 
tdon  and  mysticism.  Leaving  his  anthropology 
oat  of  acooant,  we  see  this  most  anmistakably  m 
his  ocmoeptioii  of  the  Dei^. 

7.  Neo-Cynidaiii. — Ot  aa  entirely  different 
natan  tnm  the  vleir  trf  life  entertained  by 
AanUii%  is  that  of  tba  Neo-Cynics,  for  whose 
taaehingi  then  was  a  lively  interest,  and  eren  a 
oartafai  qrmpatl^,  among  the  later  Stoics,  saoh  as 
Mnaonins,  Boieaa,  aaa  Epictetos.  The  repre* 
aentatiTea  of  this  Neo-Cynio  tendency  reviTO  the 
•aoetioism  of  IMogmea  and  Grates,  and,  while 
laying  the  main  emphads  upon  the  actaal  practice 
of  aaoetidsm,  ihey  ocmtrihate  nothing  whatever  in 
the  way  of  fresh  thoughts  For  fuller  information 
see  art.  Nko^ynicish. 

8.  Neo-Pythagoreaniam  and  Neo-Platonism. 
— The  tendency  towards  renunciation  of  the  world, 
which  forms  the  basal  element  in  the  temperament 
of  Marous  Anrelius,  was  not  due  to  the  spirit  of 
Stoicism,  bat  was  rather  a  product  of  the  time, 
and,  one  may  well  suppose,  of  his  own  experiences 
and  fortunes.  It  was,  however,  organioalty  related 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Neo-Pythagoreans — that 
singular  group  whioh  emerged  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  first  cent.  B.a,  perhaps  in  Alexandria.  No 
donbt  the  greater  part  01  the  literatore  of  this 
school  is  pseudepuraphio,  and  we  know  by  name 
onfyafawofitaadherenta.  Apart  from  P.  Nigidios 
FlgnluB  and  Vatinins,  eon  temporaries  of  Cicero,  and 
Sooon  the  friend  of  the  Sextians,  the  most  im- 
portant representatives  known  to  us  are  Apollonius 
of  l^ana  and  Koderatos  of  Gades  (Ist  cent.  A.D.), 
Nieomachus  and  Numenias  (2ud  osnt.  A.D.)(  ana 
Fhilostratos  (3rd  cent.  A.D.). 

The  moral  and  religious  view  life  promnlgated 
Iff  theNeo-Frthagoreana  is  in  parttraoeaUetothe 
Mysteiies  ot  the  ancient  sohooirbat  in  a  still  neater 
dflgree  to  Flatonism,  especiaily  to  that  form  of 
Flatonism  set  forth  by  Poudonins  in  his  00m- 
mentary  to  Una  Timau$.  The  characteristic  of  the 
seoi  is  aheolate  doalism :  God  and  the  world,  soul 
and  body.  Sjaxit  is  the  principle  of  good  (the  Dei^ 
being  coneeiTed  aa  pore  Spirit,  ami  regarded  as 
utterly  tranBcendent>j  while  the  bo^,  like  matter 
in  general,  is  the  pnnd^  of  eviL  Between  the 
two  stands  the  Demiurge,  or  world-former,  md  the 
demons,  whose  kingdom  lies  in  the  sphere  between 
the  earth  and  the  moon.  The  soul,  which  is  formed 
of  the  Divine  essence,  is  meanwhile  confined  within 
the  body  as  in  a  prison,  and  her  deliverance  from 
the  body  and  ita  impalses^  in  order  that  she  may  be- 
eome  wortin'  of  commomon  with  the  Deity,  is  the 
most  argent  task  of  mankind—a  task  which  finds 
its  positive  side  in  a  holy  and  devout  life,  since  the 
Supreme  can  be  worshipped  in  a  traly  spiritual 
manner  only  with  purity  of  thought  and  piety  of 
oondootjcf .  the  fragment  of  Apollonius  in  Ensemns, 
Frap.  Evang.  iv.  13).  Mankind  is  raposed  on  all 
Mm,  however,  to  contamination  by  demons,  and 
the  means  employed  to  cleanse  from  tliis  defilement 
is  asoeticiBm.  Tlie  most  effective  forms  of  asceticism 
are  certain  specific  ablutions  tmd  expiatorr  oere- 
monies,  abstinence  from  certain  lands  of  fooa,  more 
particularly  from  flesh  and  wine  {among  the  later 
Keo- Pythagoreans),  sexual  temperance,  or  even 
abstinence  (as  is  said  to  have  bMU  ooanselled  by 
Apollonius),  siloioe  on  the  part  of  neophytes,  etc 

•  Pp.  S4,  Uff. ;  H,  eS. ;  SB,  S  ;  n,  1911.  i  lU,  41. 
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Bat  as  man  Is  id  himself  unable  to  realize  this  end, 
and  since  between  him  and  the  sapramondane  God- 
head there  yawns  a  great  gulf  which  requires  to  be 
bridged,  the  Deity  reveals  His  will  through  the 
agency  <d  specially  gifted  individuals,  sooh  as 
Pythagoras  lormerly^  and  now  Apollmiias,  as  also 
in  the  art  of  divinaium,  in  mder  wat  man  may  be 
helped  in  hie  dark  endeavonr  to  xeaeh  his  heavenly 
home  and  tbe  deification  of  his  being. 

Sooreea  for  oar  knowledge  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism 
are  the  aeoonnt  of  Alexmider  Polyhistor  in  Diog. 
Laart.  viii.  82  fC,  tbe  large  fragments  of  pseudo- 
nymous literature  written  under  the  name  of  the 
old  Fythagfaaans  (partienlaxa  in  Zeller)*  the  frag- 
meoti ^Snmeoinik  FhUoatimtas^  Vita ApeOomL 
and  the  Live*  oi  Fythagoraa  by  Porphyry  and 
laml^ohus. 

In  Neo-Pythagoreanism  the  mysteries  of  the 
older  Bohool  are  resnadtiUed  in  a  spiritualized  and 
morally  nobler  totnu  The  real  eipiifioance  of  the 
later  developmenLJunrever,  lies  in  the  ftwt  that,  in 
oottjonetion  with  Fhilo,  it  fvepares  the  way  for  the 
last  great  system  of  ancient  philoeophy,  viz.  the 
Neo-Platonism  of  Plotinus.  It  was  tne  aim  of 
Plotinns  to  get  beyond  the  dualism  of  Neo-P^th- 
agoreanism  on  both  metaphysical  and  etmeal 
principles.  In  his  nobly  planned  and  profoundly 
exoogitated  system  tbe  whole  world  stands  forth  aa 
an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  who  is  supersensoal, 
supramundane,  and  exalted  above  oppoeitionB,  even 
that  between  spirit  and  body.  He  is  Pure  Being,  the 
Absolute,  and  from  Him  issues  tbe  world  in  a  series 
of  gradations,  returning  again  to  Him  in  a  similar 
way.  The  principal  stages  of  tliis  emanation  are 
three  in  number,  viz..  Spirit,  Seal,  and  Matter. 
Just  as  lij^t  eventoalfy  tatigaes  the  eye,  and  its 
radiance  is  changed  to  darkness,  so  does  the  final 
irradiation  of  the  meflUile  and  insorntable  Easenoe, 
having  traversed  tiie  intermediate  stages  of  Sjarit 
and  Soul,  become  Blatter  (SnneaeU,  iv.  8, 9),  which, 
however,  never  attains  the  metaphysical  indepen- 
dence tlmt  bfilongs  to  tbe  Absolute.  Matter  is  the 
nil  if,  and,  as  the  Arwaiet  roS  iyaffvB,  the  wpHrw 
n«^.  BfaiL  toOfisaneffluenoefromtheAhaolnte^ 
and  in  the  human  aonl  are  diBtingDished  a  snpex^ 
sensual  or  Divine,  and  a  lower  or  sensual  part. 
Just  as  pure  spirit  in  ita  final  expression  becomes 
matter,  so  the  numan  sonl  with  equal  necessity  is 
metamorphosed  into  body.  Tiie  supersensoal  par^ 
wliich  was  pre'enstent  (iv.  S.  IS,  vi.  4.  14)  and 
in  union  with  God,  has  suffered  disaster  from 
having  entered  the  body  (iv.  3.  16  ff.,  v.  1.  1), 
From  tbe  union  of  sonl  and  body  sprinn  all  the 
irrationality  and  depravity  of  tbe  sou.  Our  great 
task,  therefore,  is  the  'extinction  of  everytning 
that  binds  us  to  sensuous  existence,'  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  soul  from  tbe  outer  world  to  its 
own  inner  life.  Hence,  virtue  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  work  of  '  purifying '  the  supenensual 
soul  from  all  its  relations  wiUi  the  world  of  sense 
(especially  L  2. 3,  L  6.  6,  v.  3.  9).  It  accords  with 
all  this  that  Plotinus  should  set  no  value  upon 
taking  part  in  earthly  affiurs,  either  of  a  scientific 
or  a  poUtioo-ethioal  nature.  Tiiia  complete  de- 
tachment of  the  soul  from  all  ties  with  the  external 
world,  however,  appears  on  the  positive  side  aa  its 
surrender  to  the  Snpersensnal,  to  the  Da^,  tiie 
yearning  for  whom  becomes  ever  mm  intense  as 
the  boncu  of  sense  are  more  and  more  transcended. 
So  far  as  onion  with  the  Divine  is  concerned,  the 
external  mode  of  life  is  of  no  importance.  What 
counts  is,  in  tbe  opinion  of  Plotanus,  not  action, 
but  feeling ;  and  accordingly  he  attributes  no  value 
to  asoetiomn  of  the  oommim  acnt,  however  it  may 
have  consorted  with  his  own  inclinations  (Zeller,  iii. 
622  f.).  Of  greater  importance  is  tbe  thinking 
consiaeration  of  life,  and,  atill  more,  pure  intuition  ; 
bat  the  fall  and  Ueseed  unvm  is  vouchaafed  only  to 
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the  elect  in  the  fona  of  euduy,  which  i»  not  to 
be  wan  h^  iora.  bat  miut  be  ealmly  waited  for, 
if  heply  it  lOMj  oome  vnr  ae.  In  the  etete  of 
teataxy,  howerer,  man  not  oolj  forgete  all  faia 
caithlr  Hmitiationii,  bat  loew  ■elf-eoBtdonm— 
ittfl^tnher,  and  all  that  remaine  b  the  lil«Med 
fading  <^  onion  with  tiie  Dinne. 

Thv  withdzaval  from  the  world  of  aeoM,  howerer, 
k  not  witboat  its  pontiTe  oomplenient.  In  the 
fcaaaty  of  the  external  wwld  and  in  all  its  Taxied 
phflDtnuna,  liotinni,  like  Plato,  dieoerns  the  diini< 
leering  of  the  etenud  ideas.  In  man  senmunie 
bean^  awakei  fwi,  the  lore  of  the  Good  (of. 
en.  L  6)  anweee  toe  dedie  of  the  enpnwwMiil  eiml 
for  ite  eoaiee.  Far  the  Abeolnte  b  Hknriee  the 
tbaolniely  Good. 

Thie  afcetdi  lete  w  eae  tlwt  the  Moetie  tudmy 
in  tiw  Hie  of  ancient  Oieaee  le  vf  mndi  BMce 
hiportencie  than  ia  nnall/  ntppoaed.  We  are  now 
in  ft  poeitaaa  to  dietangnmh  two  difBtnnt  Idnda  of 
mmtvinm:  (1)  the  Orphio-Fythagorean-Platonie. 
or  the  religio-myetieal;  and  (2)  the  Cyuio-Stoie, 
or  eUdeo-TduionaL  It  ie  tnm,  indeed,  that  the 
'  of  life.  In  the  HDae  which  we  atUeh  to 


the  term,  wae  alwaje  wi  fined  to  nanuw  cireka  In 

the  Greek  w<vld ;  nerertbeleai,  as  a  ooneeqaenee  of 
ite  beine  embraeed,  deepened,  and  apiritoaliied  by 
two  of  we  greatest  thinkcra  of  Greooe,  Plato  and 
Flotinns,  its  inflnenoe  has  been  eeonnoas.  Of 
BO  less  importaooe,  however,  than  the  asoetidsm 
«f  the  rdigio-niystiaal  type  has  been  what  we  have 
sailed  the  ethioo-volitiMuU,  which  diaoonred,  and 
te  anM  extent  dereloped,  the  etenificanee  of  the 
win  in  Male.  BothWthsee  tendsnetes.  whlefa. 
noreorer,  were  in  some  degree  eonUned  in 
Posidonins,  ezcreiaed  a  pnlonnd  t"*'?*'^  tpyon 
caily  Christian  thought. 

Lnmunu.-^  A.  Lob«ck,  ^fMUMMCKWiAwf .ua); 
R.  Robda,  I  cnbbm.  fiqiM.  PL 

» ImmbmMoiuJlMifdm^iSta^  U :  ft.  DItU,  ■  ^itonldw  we 
Me'teA&iir,idSI3>lrt.  Q.aan)  Wfl.,  Parmmidm  Ukr- 

i^.  d.  FoTMkrcteter  (Berlin.  ISOA  Lf(inn^CUtf^, 
Th.  Gamf&  OriMUMk*  Dtiiktr*.  L  (Updr,  mm  IS  tC, 
m&TRWsDdUad,  JH»  ktlUniMimA-rOmitSU  XvOw  to 

dm  BeaeAun-^en  ru  J\iilmlum  u.  Chriil.fiilum'^  UamP-nek 
HT.  M  <Tiik)innQ,  10(/J);        Bpthr,  urit.    '.\l«ria'  „ii4 

Mliintihi  Am  Bri««huicA«  Bmlfian'  in  Jafirir^Kit  d.  fj-'in 
MkohM  tfiK-btjL/tj  nc  J^m^/Url  B.  JT.  1 1!>M)  li  t.  ,  E.  Mdaai, 
QniMf^rlm,  i^):  Jont^.  BCH  xvll.  J'JilT.:  A.  DiiMvriL-ta 
Jjf tl  Oivyiix.  HMW);  E.  ZtllcT.  f  w  Phil.  Jtr  f^rifcl.^'i,  I.* 
0«ktlt,  IBSflVil'L.  td^i  a.,  mm  B.,  n  J>  ilSf^;  Ml  (f-.  I^rtutr.; 
BaiMiS.  ed.  Abel  (Ulp<itg.  imi :  O,  Ksrn.  '  &upol.jkle«  u.  d. 
(Miik«r'  tn  AGPK  i.  (Ifitta)  4bs(!.  ^  H.  WioileLbciiil.  fiaUy^ 
Otetwut,  IMH],        &,  Itf  SLCHeA.  d.  aJi.  PhQ,*  (UuDich, 

Idi:  R.  Eack«&.  i-rM  IsfeMMHrtSMMfM  dd  fNMM  J>WllW'* 

(UibdK,  IViMX  SI  n. 

II-  Jcct  Der  rrhu  u.  d.  —MMwrtl*!  Somt^n.  L  (Bcrlia, 
tSBi  iL  E.  Zdl«-,  flWTd,  fifr.  P.*!-  67.      ftS.  list, 

'*~  *    dMl  Kadur  I.] ;  Wlukeluiuia,  jtnlirC^Afi  ^rdvfi'rifs 
U^:  DiflA,  /'Mttr  J'/iiiuM^M  ifraKi  UWtMn.  I'X  l); 

imam  OMptlK,  T»m;  B.  W«lKr.  '  <1«  Ckij. 

 a  Craiaortim  MotUW  b  Lript.  Sttul.  k.  {IVSii)'.  P. 

MmIiii.  Iiiiti'ifriiiifiii  milli.  inT) .  Z'eM(i/ai<.,«d.  O.  Ilann 
<Pnlbav  L  B.  IHM) ;  JTmhiM  iicU..  nd.  O.  UnnM  {IxIpBlf, 
1W>:  £  J>paK,  'IH»£tbIkd«rmIb!n  Sum' In  Ariinn-  ^^u3. 
/-  Muf.  PiWr.  w.  JreW«<„  Hw  ««r.  U,  ri»i7}:  J.  Amlai, 
Adtaerm  KriCnncn  A«0i»mUa.  &  roll.  (lAlpdf,  icoi  (.}:  W. 
CiMihh  da  fVwiifcHi  A^uZlI  (IliUKiTn',  ISML  |£pi£u(( 
Wseftfirjypfwdrr  Jf«inaf,  tUwi.  u.  d^i-j.  (Jaw.  lAOdJ;  mtul  •  /at 
sMIkM  lAMdint'  la  AGfh  tx.  {19U7)  178  ff, ;  A,  CvctM, 

SekmSeL  2H*  PUiolapiiM  il.  sinNhren  Sttn  iSerUn. 

ML ;  U-  Pa  him,  *dft  Pmldtanu  Ljl^rLs  arfusaJLic '  in  Jn/trfib, 

Ijtiiiliiw  (Km  Jerri.X'  td.  aueb  (Lab^,  IW) :  /f;'  !«« 

iwwusiri  ■£  *d.  M-  acfcwiM  <iji|i^.  iBiii)7 

■«L      e<l.  iCtS  9. ;  Heinsc,  J'nuiJralM  n^iptia, 

ft  mmmfmmX^S^'^  t'fiamim 


>«•  .djMBMdjL  td.  EimOibM^  18*8) ;  l^tr^^ 
0MW, •OTKKMkQUteri^lnKi  /sMlMw, «d. XmmC (SI 
PMrnnbnic,  ISSI);  PMtnta.  ad.  1.  ElroUi«(Li4>^.  1*0: 
WiadslbiiBd.  Omk. d.  ait >M:«  fl..i5al<*r».  d. 

6Mi*.d.  i«d.U81I.;  BedBM.v«tt->lff-.l»S- 

.A^kM*  <M friiifciMltow  ^lfiHMSi.wfcfcii  will  kl*o  Moonat 
of  ttM  Bnfiui,  tta  tam^raiot  sad,  faputlookr,  MriT 

 J-  wTcapelli. 

ASCETICISM  (Hindu).— In  India  esoetie 
paetioas  haTe  been  nrj  vide^  pEeralent  from 
ute  earliest  times.  The  mortiHoatiott  of  the  body» 
and  the  self-inflioted  penances  associated  there- 
with, hare  been  habitaslly  carried  to  lengths 
beyond  anything  familiar  to  other  peeves.  Tndi- 
ttoB  and  legend  have  anited  to  glorify  the  asoetio^ 
whether  hunan  <a  Dinne ;  xelimon,  as  elsewher^ 
has  sanctioned  and  aieoanged  nis  derotkn }  and 
the  highest  xewaide  ttf  plaoe  and  {wwer  have  been 
withmnis  reedi.  If  only  his  ansterities  hare  taken 
a  f nn  snfitciently  tmrtncted  and  severe.  Eeatem 
patianee^  solf-abn^ti<ni,  and  resolation  are  seen 
m  their  strangest  gaise,  in  raboussion  to  extreme 
conditions  oi  self-tortare  and  distress.  The  pro- 
fcsrion  of  the  ascetio  haa  alw^  been  held  in  the 
higbcet  esteem,  and  his  claim  to  snpport  et  the 
pin>lio  dia^  gifts  and  alms  nnivenally  allowed. 
If  it  is  his  moit  to  praetise,  it  is  the  merit  of  othera 
to  sire  to  him,  that  his  simple  wants  may  nem 
lao£  supply.  And  thus  on  both  sides  anoetioiani 
ministered  to  spiritoal  profit,  to  the  aotaal  and 
personal  gain  m  the  aaoetic  himeelf .  both  present 
and  prooj^etiTe,  and  to  the  store  oi  credit  whioh 
by  hifl  gcneroeity  the  hooaeludder  trusted  to  ai^ 
oomolate  for  himself,  so  as  to  win  a  higher 
position  and  birth  in  the  next  existence.  Part  of 
the  secret  of  the  hold  which  the  aaoetio  ideal  has 
maintained  on  the  Indian  mind  lies  in  the  faot 
that,  according  to  the  teanhing  of  their  sacred 
books,  benefit  aeomee  also  to  the  donor  who 
forwards  the  holy  ama  on  bis  ws^  with  gifbi  of 
money  or  food*  ot  minieten  la  any  way  to  his 
peisMial  Tff^*i 

The  thonght  that  MeenHslly  nndertiee  the  Indian 
oonception  of  esoeticism,  and  prompts  the  adoptim 
of  the  ascetic  life,  is  the  dedre  to  escape  from  the 
ta^uOrttt  the  never-ending  cycle  or  roond  of  sofr 
cessiTe  existences.  In  whidi  all  oreated  beings  axe 
involved,  and  wmeh  brinsB  in  its  train  the  soiTei^ 
ing  and  misery  to  which  eO  snoh  beinss  ate  snbjeot. 
Aiveticism  offers  a  meane  of  esospe  from  an  ouier- 
wise  hopeless  procession,  without  beginning  and 
without  end.  And  Uiere  is  therefore  uttle  marvel 
if  to  a  people  whose  theory  of  life  was  essentiaUy 
pessimistie  present  hardship  end  suffering  volon* 
tarily  endnnd  were  welcome  when  they  brought 
with  them  tjie  promise  of  fntnre  deliverance. 

I.  Meairingr  and  hlatory  of  the  Indian  tem 
'  tapes.'— The  Hindu  and  Sanskrit  term  is  topai, 
from  the  root  tap,  *  to  be  hot,'  *  to  bam '  (of.  Let. 
(fo-eo,  <«e-or,  Gr.  W^^,  'ashes'  [//mm^  xviii.  25, 
xxiiL  m).  Old  Germ,  daa^  2Vip«  signiflee 
therefine  in  the  first  instance  *  warmth,'  or  *  heat  *  | 
then  the  feelings  or  sensations,  uroaUy  painful, 
experienced  in  oonseqnenoe  of  heat ;  and  thus  pain 
or  suffering  in  general,  especially  the  pain  which  ia 
voluntary  and  self-infliotect  from  a  reli^oos  motive. 
The  term  therefore  came  to  be  applied  in  particular 
to  religious  penance,  aaaterity,  devotion,  and  to 
connote  the  merit  which  such  devotion  was  supposed 
to  assure.  This  was  the  paramoimt  and  ordinary 
significanoe  of  the  word.  But  it  was  also  used,  1^ 
enalogy,  for  the  special  duty  or  '  merit '  of  each  of 
the  four  castes  of  Manu,"  or  again,  in  a  limited  and 

■  Itua.  xL  US  t. :  '  AU  th«  bllM  ol  goda  and  man  it  deoluad 

SUm  mm  to  whom  th*  Vwte  wm  rwrtaied  to  h»T«  taptu  lot 
lOoMaMM  tor  tU  oaatn,  tOftu  tot  ita  umL  KnowrKIn  ts 
tiM  tapa*  ol  a  Biitama^  pnUotlaa  lbs  lopsi  <da  KfaMn, 
W^£SFbeil>Mi  tttt  fepst  sC  a  TaUra,  SKTlet  tha  five*  oi  ft 
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teohnifld  mdh,  of  the  apeoial  season  of  the  year 
(the  month  Mdgha,  Jan. -Feb.)  to  which  the  prac- 
tice of  religioxu  aaBteritiee  was  more  peculiarly 
a^ropriate.  Other  terms  of  leee  frequent  oocnr- 
renoe  were  tap<uj/am  and  taptuyd. 

Tb6  Onek  wrlten,  in  thafr  nf  mooes  to  udant  bdk,  make 
Inqomt  nMoHon  of  pbOoMTifaan  or  MOetka,  irtuM  ohMscter- 
tftio  pncUoM  rapwt  UMmMivM  In  vwwj  pMt  ot  tite  ooontn  kt 
Um  preMnt  (U7.  Stnbo,  tor  uumfde  Qak.  xv.  oh.  L),  qaottng 
bom  MegMthenM,  daaoribM  two  woti  of  Um  twaia^tn 
wbom  iM  okUi  BrUmuuw  and  Ovmaiw,*  who  Kbftuii  from  mekt 
and  bom  Mxiul  liidQlgwic^  and  Ur*  in  giOTM  witlKNit  tba  dtr- 1 
It  b  not  ftlwKva  to  (Wtsimlns  whatbwr  he  U  rafanbw  to 
Hlixhi  or  to  Bnddhvt  mandioMita ;  piobftblr  thora  wu  llttla 
dIfl«r«tMM  ftt  thftt  pQftod  In  th«  haUti  or  drcM  ol  tba  nkonki  Mid 
Moetha  ol  dtbar  bltb.  Md  to  %  Qnak  aje  they  w«r«  ladl*- 
tfaigutah&blew  Bbanhwo  Im  wrttM  ol  the  Okmikiu  (Sunuiu) 
tfaM  tbi  most  bonoarable  of  tbem  were  kDown  u  Uylobk^t  who 
Itred  OB  wfld  fraiU  and  leaves,  clothed  tbenuelTes  in  guraento 
mad*  of  buk,  ud  abtUinad  tnwn  wine  and  eextuU  indulffenoe-l 
Two  of  the  BrUunan  ov^wraf  wen  eeeo  la  Dudla,  ol  wbom  the 
eldar  wh  <dean-aharen,  whQe  tba  other  won  hi*  hair  Ions:,  and 
both  w«n  attended  tv  dlaolplea ;  they  were  prorlded  with  food 
wUbool  ooet,  and  axhulted  thdr  powen  of  endnranoe  by  itand- 
fair  lor  a  whole  day  on  one  htf,  or  lylnif  on  the  groond  expoMd 
to  the  rldaritodai  ti  the  weather.!  Ouiera  were  aeen  etandliHt 
bnmovabl*  In  one  poaltl<»  durlnc  tba  day,  naked  and  cxpoaed 
to  the  almost  Ibtoiwabto  b«at  oTum  woo.  Ibe  alder  of  the  two 
MoattcaftbOT*  ntarrad  to  aooompaoled  Alsnndv  to  I^nis,  and 
ttasre  abandonad  hia  asoetle  praottoee,  gMnc  at  hie  reason  that 
be  had  oomploted  the  forty  years'  term  whk£  he  had  prseorlbed 
forhlmaeU.  AnoUiar,  who  foUowed  In  the  train  <rf  the  Uiw,  was 
namad  KaMrms,  He  pe«bhed  by  a  Tolnntary  death  by  irs  at 
nMrndM,attbsac«of  Mvantr-three;  with  refereooe  to  this 
aot  Mipattisnss  b  quoted  to  the  elloot  titat  aeU-destnioUon 
was  not «  nik  wtth  the  Indian  phUosophers,  and  that  thCM  who 
thnsaatsdw«fen«nl«dattMhaodbsadBtraBg  (wMmvntL,  fb. 

Otbsr  pUloaoplMrt  bora  tbs  name  'Framnal' Olpd^uw,  pro- 
faaUr  a  oorrnption  again  ot  ^rttnMvo,  samona),  and  wwtt  omiosed 
tatbsBrfthmani.  Aeae  the  author  dIstjnguiuea,aome  as  Urlng 
on  tbt  hilto  or  pbdns,  others  as  frequenting  the  cities.  Otbera, 


ssaln 

jEns: 


anee  b  made  later  to  the  Indian  embassy  to  Angnatus,  and  the 
Brfthman  or  perhaps  BuddUst  asoetia  woo  aooompanied  It,  and 
burned  himself  on  the  tuneial  pyre  at  Athens  In  the  preseitce  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  people.  His  name  b  s^  to  have  be«n  in- 
sorlbed  on  hb  tomb :  '  Zarmanoohegas,  an  Indian  from  Bargoaa 
...UeshMrei.'**  Blsewfaere  the  name  appean  as  Zarmanua.tt 
3.  'Tapu*  in  Indian  literature.— (1)  Biaveda.— 
In  the  earliest  Sanskrit  literature,  the  Bymns  of 
the  Bigvedot  ndther  the  word  (opo*  nor  the  oon- 
eq^on  and  thought  Uiat  nnderlies  it  is  of  frequent 
ooenrrenoe.  It  woold  not,  however,  be  a  legitimate 
inference  from  this  faet  that  ascetio  hatnts  were 
unknown  to  the  primitive  Aryan  eommnnitiei. 
Nevertheless,  the  abeenoe  or  rarity  of  reference 
does  sufgeet  that,  together  with  much  else  which 
beltmged  to  the  lower  side  of  the  religiou  life,  the 

*  Bp^xf^irti  and  TmpuaMi,  the  latter  name  probably  a  teztoal 
trior  for  It^fiaivt,  the  nU  and  Boddhbt  samana,  Bkr.  inmona, 
Mna^tra, '  hoaiw,' '  dbolple.* 

1  M^MH 'dmlbts  to  ths  lorsrt,' akr.  wtoeprw^ 

|ttrf»)>y>fMr>pei'tfsM»tfae»,<*»M  pwirtpow  mittrw. 
fMpew  ti  hiakm4tw  itaih^rir  rirr  iUp  eir  UAm-  ypivw  vif 
ffitf»  i»Mirp(4tn»,  nfMviAvvr  krA.  nfi^etUwr,  J^otw^o*  nerw, 
*n«FMK<MW  -litwmrimr  ^fiwta*  Smf^  .  .  .  TmnfUAtrat 
waUstspsMuiAmi  cal  tov  vi|v<lfMiw  tUiat  wxneviiJiwn  rp^^nrAu 
Mpsir  .  ,  uir  rawfi^nfiOf,  *tv£»ra.  £*tmv,  iWxmrftu  ™r 

«UwKalrM»tf>/;pM>^i(ti|yJlp  jftt-  AfXttiUvw  to*  tufnt-  TbrU 
4VT4m  fwrwnHA>h  frttei-  I»wmAw  JU**Wa«»r  w  j[«pfftr,  hmr 

TWO*  fiojcpw  rbp  Mwrfpof  (ib.  xv.  ti), 
^  nit  ii  r*run(TM  jcar*  roinuia  yviirvit  t*«{S^,  immi$pUvt  «i 

rpifaow  (ib.  XT.  70). 

Javrfa-  jbratoartswt  Kttnx,  Zannanoahegas  b  probablr  tbs 
Banakiik  AraoMVdeMrya,  ■  mendicant  teaohar,  sod  BuBoaa  b 
BharMi,  or  Braaoh,  at  tbs  month  of  tbs  Narbada  liTsr. 

ttltepaMacssbontbsanaientolaasbalaathonralirrliMrto 
tiM  Indlaa  asostkiB^  and  SMMWlrto  tbs  sxamplw  qnotod  «< 
ssH4mmnhti<w,  ars  bnnlaisdtejr.  w.  HKMndbr/iisMtai 
Imdia  bw  AU(Mtti»  (As  Onat,  UML  Dp.  SM-SOS;  and  bi  tbs 
same  writsr's  Amaimt  India  at  attBribtSlk  CUmiotlLifrmtun. 

uai.ppw«fl.,ni^ui^iffi^in^iuc^tut 


practice  of  tapag  also  was,  in  great  part  at  least, 
adopted  from  the  aboriginal  or  other  tribes  among 
wbom  the  new-comers  settled.  Theirs  was  the 
darker,  gloomier  view  of  religi<ai  and  of  life,  to 
which  austeri^  was  congenial.  To  the  bright, 
joyons  spirit  of  the  Aryans—the  spirit  that  finds 
expreesion  in  tb»  Hymns— the  sad  and  despairing 
outlook  which  is  the  motive-power  and  inspiration 
of  asoetio  practice  was  repugnant.  To  tiiem  the 
gods  were  open-handed,  ana  did  not  need  to  be 
forced  or  cajoled  by  human  suffering  i  and  life  was 
not  yet  clouded  oy  the  pesnmistic  tendendee 
of  a  later  age.  It  u  notiMaUe  thai  all  the  in> 
stances  qnMed  from  the  Siffveda  of  the  use  of 
topeu  in  Its  teehnioal  sense  ace  taken  from  the  late 
tenth  book,  where  the  word  is  found  both  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  'warmth,'  'glow'  x.  16.  4)^ 
and  metaphorically  of  the  t^ow  of  feeling,  passion 
X'  88.  2).  TaptUf  however,  is  also  pean,  soITct- 
ing,  voluntarily  endured  109.  4, 15£  2. 167.  1). 
So  also  the  root  top,  which  is  met  with  in  the  earlier 
books  with  the  signifioanee  oi  *  bum '  (viii.  102. 16), 
or  transitively  to  '  heat,'  *  make  hot '  (iii.  63. 14, 
iv.  2.  6),  to  *  oonaume  by  fire,' '  destroy '  (iii.  18.  SK 
assomes  in  the  tenth  book  the  oonnotataon  of 
remorse,  the  heat  or  pain  which  is  witiiin,  salf- 
orifdnated  in  the  heart  (teUdpa,  impers.  z.  84.  11, 
cf.  »6.  84. 10,  90.  17).  Similarly,  also  in  the  same 
boolc,  we  find  tcmaavat,  'practising  aseeticini* 
(164.  4) ;  tapoja, '  bom  through  penance  *  (164.  6).* 
The  pnipoM  and  snbjeot-matter  of  the  Sdma» 
v«da  and  ya/urtwto  almoet  preelnde  a  reference  to 
tapeu }  and  the  nature  of  the  magical  devices  and 
charms,  the  incantations  of  the  Atharvavtda,  aims 
rather  at  inflicting  harm  upon  another,  or  securing 
personal  immunity,  than  at  exhibiting  endurance 
or  attaining  the  dedred  end  by  actual  self-inflicted 
tortureB.t 

Of  the  BrOAmana  literature  the  same  is  true  as 
of  the  later  mantra  and  ritual  writings,  that  there 
was  little  occasion  for  reference  to  tapeu.  Such 
literature  is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  tlie 
order  and  interpretation  of  the  sacrifice,  with 
mythology,  oounology,  and  so  forth.  The  piaetioe 
of^  tamu,  nowever,  is  recognized,  and  is  enjoined, 
e.g,  Saiap.  BrOAm.  z.  4.  4.  4  :  '  let  him  who  Knows 
tms  all  means  practise  ansterities ;  for,  indeed, 
when  he  who  knows  this  practisee  ansteritiee, 
.  .  .  even'  part  of  hira  will  share  in  the  world  of 
heaven.'  Z  The  world  is  conquered  by  taptu  (ilL 
4.  4.  27  J  cf.  xiii.  7.  1.  IJ.g 

(2)  [/panifadt.Sn  the  Upantfadt,  on  the  eon- 
ttaxy,  tne  tfaeoiy  and  the  duty  of  tapaa  are  oom- 
pleteW  assumed;  and  even  where  its  efficacy  is 
denied,  or  only  partially  and  grudgingly  conceded. 


the  existence 'and  wide^spread  influence  of  ascetic 
ideals  are  taken  for  granted,  though  the  writere 
elaim  tiiat  there  i*  a  better  way  by  whidi  to  readi 
the  supreme  goaL  In  the  oldem  strata  of  tiie 
Upani^ad  literature  the  asoetio  calling  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  be  undertaken  at  a  special  stage  or  period  of 
life ;  and  their  greatest  teacher,  Yftjfiavalkya,  pro- 
poees  thus  to  abandon  home  and  poesesBions,  and, 
retiring  to  the  fcorest,  in  the  practice  of  austerities 
to  sever  actually  and  ideally  every  tie  that  binds  to 
earthly  existence.  In  complete  harmony,  however, 
with  the  spirit  of  tiieee  writings,  tapaa  is  depred- 
ated in  comparison  with  knowledge  as  an  inferiw, 
secondary  way  to  the  highest  bliss,  to  Brahnan. 

*  In  one  Hymn,  x.  8S.  S.  Mpos  b  invoked,  together  wltb 
■UMWH,  to  protect  the  wocsUpper  and  overthrow  us  lose. 

t  A  oonflrmation  of  the  view  that  the  oonoepttoB  of  tapai  was 
■tnaga  to  tbs  eariisst  Ama  tboocbt,  and  was  adopted  from 
wltbottt  and  beoama  fammar  only  u  a  btsr  period,  b  pertiapa 
all(mlodbyJU^Mda,TiLM.8:  •  UQ  blm  wttb  yonrbottsst  b<rtV 
^^gmMi^tmmmd,  irtisre>tibir«assde,  yU.  77.  S,  and  IVtftt. 

hottest  pi  **"*'^ 
thoo^tc 
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TharepraaeDtation,  howerar,  might  ba  axpacted. 
b  not  alwim  oonsUtant.  hk  additi<»i  to  toe  view 
moat  nmaliy  adopted,  which  tea*  in  ttquu  a  real, 
thongfa  leai  eommendAble  and  direet,  meana  to  the 
attaimnant  of  a  knowladce  of  Sra/mon,  the  two 
extranaa  are  met  with  of  thoae  who  declare  the 
piaetiea  of  anateritiea  indiqwiaable  to  noh  know- 
ledge,  and  thoae  who  nfuM  to  aeknowledge  in 
■awticiam  rirtM  «r  effioaey  whataoeTer,  and 
that  only  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and 

no  other  meaaa  nmy  the  final  end  be  rnw^ed. 
iflaiiwlMiin  aanetidam  and  the  atndy  of  the  Veda 
mn  pUeed  side  fay  nde  aa  the  eaaential  eonditions 
«f  a  tnie  inn^t }  and  thoae  who  in  the  li^t  spirit 
vith  faith  fnetjae  asBwHijan  tn  the  fonat  uoand 
en  the  way  ai  the  goda. 

7<ya«  «lw  ia  indflAnitely  asaodiM  in  tha 
Umamtadt  with  the  third  Mrama  (q.m,),  and  the 
file  irf  the  anchorite  in  the  forest  (wOmaprattMa). 
Od  him  the  waotiee  ol  aaoetieism  la  eapeotally 
oUigatoiy,  bnteren  ha  innat  add  to  it  faith,  or  the 
■era  oii£mzd  ohsamnea  and  aelf-mortifioatimi 
win  be  in  rain.  Only  gsadnaUy,  and  not  quite 
flieariy  or  definitely,  wiuin  the  Upattifod  period 
waa  a  distinction  oiawn  between  the  third  and  a 
fourth  hitter  stage,  the  essential  note  of  which  was 
not  mere  bodily  auf-mortifleation,  bat  the  Tolon- 
tezy  and  entire  sarrender  of  all  worldlv  posseanoni, 
and  tlie  ooaoantimtitm  of  thought  ana  affeetion  on 
tiw  tepreme.  This  last  stage  is  identified  wiUi  a 
nal  knowledge  of  BraJmam.  He  who  'knows* 
bM  passed  beytiod  the  (three)  iUramat  {atydh-amiti, 
6mL  tL  21),  and  Iqpof  is  no  longer  in  the  least 
dm^imi  peoB—jy  or  prc^teble  'to  him,  for  that 
wfaidi  the  aseetio  punfnlly  striTes  to  win  be  has 
alreatfy  attained.  Thnathetheory  of  the  diroMUU, 
and  with  it  the  doctrine  of  tapeu,  takes  on  in  the 
Upamifod  Utavntnre  *  distinctly  ethioal  eolonring. 
It  is  only,  howerer,  in  the  later  traatiaea  that  the 
•ep&r»tion  between  tlwtwo  last  stages,  the  vdna- 
prattMa  and  the  amrnvdms  is  oompletely  earned 
oat,  and  the  dntiea  and  obUgati(ma  ii  eaen  dearly 
de&ted. 

(3}  Mammtmdth»LmthBook$,—lti»iiktif  Law- 
Bock  of  Mamm,  oh.  Ti,  that  the  formal  eonditions 
and  mtea  <rf  the  aaeetie  Hfa  are  sat  f  ortii  i  and  theae 
are  in  large  part  repeated,  quoted,  or  amplified  in 
the  later  XiharmatiUrtu.  How  far  some  of  the 
more  strict  and  exacting  <rf  these  regulations  ever 
became  matters  of  literal  oboerranoe,  or  how  far 
thej  repreeented  merely  abstract  or  conventional 
ideals,  mnst,  of  course,  ranain  nneartain.  Bat,  in 
view  of  the  capacity  which  Indian  ascetics  have 
always  exliibited  for  almost  heroic  endurance  of 
adf-mortifioatltm,  it  would  seem  by  no  means  im- 
posdble,  or  even  improbable,  that  in  some  instanoes 
at  least  the  utmost  extremes  of  bodily  torture  were 
snbmitted  to,  and  the  rules  of  the  oooka  carried 
oot  in  fullest  detuL  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mann 
eonfinee  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  ascetic  life 
to  tiie  twioe-bom. 

■A  Ma»-born  8afttak»,  wbo  hss  Ohm  UvmI  sooonUtiff  to  tba 
kw  Id  ttM  odar  ot  bODatbokkTa,  nsjr .  .  .  (d  forth  from  Um 
viD^C*  into  ttM  fonat  ud  nda»  then,  dwr  oootroUliv 
mi0M.  Lm  fatdi  offar  thoM  flva  yrMt  «M»illoai  aooordlng  to 
ttw  rolt,  wtth  rarlooa  1diid>  ci  pira  food  fit  fcr  uoeticM,  or  idth 
Wl«,  nwli,  and  InJL  Lat  nlm  wsm-  k  lUa  or  a  tatt«r«d 
■ :  M  bim  bath*  hi  tbe  eveninK  or  lo  Um  mornliig ;  ftod 


.  Um  ahnya  waar  0>1>  bafr  In)  braiaa,  tb*  faalr  on  Ua  bodj, 
Ua  bMid,  and  hta  salla  (balnr  ODcUppMlX  .  .  .  Ut  him  ba 
ahvara  indnatrkMU  in  printalj  redUiw  tba  Tad* ;  lat  him  ba 
patfant  o4  baidablpa  .  .  ,  ara*  Ubafal  .  .  .  ud  oompa^nnata 
towaida  aO  Urfaic  uraaturaa.'  * 

Then  follow  directions  with  regard  to  tiie 
sacrifices  the  asostic  mnst  offer,  and  tba  Und  and 
quantity  of  food  be  may  eat. 

'Is  aommar  M  Um  axpoaa  WwaH  to  tbabaataC  firafliaa, 
dnriiiff  tfac  nbiv  aiaacn  lira  tiodar  tba  opaa  *7,  aod  hi  wtstv 
ba  ifcrnaad  to  watdothm^  gmdaaay  tecwifac  Ms  MMfrtltaB. 

•  Hub.  vL  Irl  (OU  nv.  MO 


WbM  ba  batbw  at  tba  tbna  flavaoH  (tnariaa,  nooe,  aod  aonaM) 
lat  Um  oSv  UbattotM  of  watar  to  the  imimb  and  tba  foda,  and. 
pnotWor  hanbar  and  banhar  MutorttiM,  l«t  hhn  dry  up  hk 
bodlhr  tnma  ...  lat  Um  Ura  wUbout  a  llfa,  wtthoat  a  hooae, 
wboli&rilaat,>nbaiatinc<«rootiaBdtm]t .  .  .  otMcta. ilaqtb^ 
oa  tbe  bar*  naoiid,  dwalUiur  at  tha  roota  cf  traaa**  'Harinr 
thiu  paMad  tba  third  put  oTlUa  In  tba  foraal,  ba  BMrUva  aa  an 
aaoaoo  daiing  tba  founb  put  <rf  hia  axlstanot,  afUrabandonlDg 
all  attaohmant  to  worldl)-  objaoti  .  .  .  attar  uBwiaf  aacrillcaa 
and  pibdolnc  Ua  aanaaa  ...  an  aaoatio  faina  Uim  aftor  death.'  t 
'  Dapartlna  from  bla  bouaa  ...  let  him  wander  about  abao1ut«hr 
MkaA.  and  oarinf  notUnff  for  antojmanta  that  dut  ba  oflered. 
Lat  bim  ahran  wandar  awns  wiwoat  any  oompankin,  In  order 
toattain(ana]llbacatton)  .  .  .  Ha  ahaU  neither  poNeea  a  flra  nor 
a  dweUln(,  ba  mur  go  to  a  TQbura  for  bla  food,  indllTerant  to 
ararrthiiy.  "nn  of  poipoatu  medlUtbic  and  ooooantiatlnff  bla 
mind  on  «raJhmM.  A  potaaard  (tor  an  almabowlX  the  roots  ot 
traaa  ((or  a  dwtfHnr),  eoaioa  wora-oot  praanta,  Ufa  in  aoUtnda 
and  iDdlffarenoa  towania  •rarrtbtaic,  ara  tba  marts  ot  ooa  «to 
baa  atlAlnad  Ubarattoa.  Lat  him  not  daiira  to  dia,  tot  bim  not 
daaira  to  Uto,  tot  Um  wait  for  bla  tima,  aa  »  aamnt  tor  tbe  pay* 
maot  ot  bla  wacas  ...  lat  Um  pattontlj  baar  hard  wotda,  lat 
Um  not  iaaolt  aajbodr,  tot  him  not  baooma  aojbody'e  anamr 
lor  tba  aake  of  ttaw  boav  .  . .  antfrelr  abatalning  troin  oenaoal 
aejovmonta,  with  htmawf  tor  hk  ooly  oempuiton,  ha  aball  Ura 
totbtowar^dariili«tbebliN(offlMlamaiicipatkMi}'.t  'Oarnr. 
la(  an  almabowl,  a  itaS,  aod  a  wator-pot,  tot  btan  oontbrnaflr 
wander  about,  eootroUinf  blmaaH  and  not  burttnc  mj  creatura. 
.  .  .  A  goord,  a  wooden  bowl,aa  aartban  dlah  or  one  madoot 
nUt  nana,  Mann,  tba  aon  ol  Brarambbo,  baa  daelarad  to  ba 
nmato  (nutobtolnr  as  Mottta'  I 

Bulei  are  then  given  for  begging  and  the  manner 
of  eating,  subjeoteof  meditatami,  eto.  The  ascetic 
is  to  beg  only  once  in  the  day,  and  when  he  goes 
to  any  boose  for  that  parpoee  u  unst  be  after  the 
ordinary  meal  of  the  hooaMH^d  haa  been  eonelnded 
(cf.  AMka.U.SSi  Feu.  z.  7. 8). 

'Thraa  wippraailnna  ot  tba  hraath  araa.  pertocmad  aeoardtof 
to  tba  mto,  and  aooompantod  with  tbo  (radlatton  of  tb2) 
FyditrttolMidof  tba  ajtfebto  *■  On,' one  mnat  know  to  ba  tba 
UcbaotMMt«rit]rfor«nrar7BriUima9a.'<|  ' Whan b* tbe dlapoei- 
tion  (of  hto  heart)  ba  baoomea  IndUorant  to  all  obleota,  be 
obtaina  otaraal  bapplnaoi  both  in  this  world  and  alter  death. 
He  wbo  baa  in  thto  manner  fradaall/  ftran  np  all  attachments, 
and  to  fraed  troi  ail  the  palrsfof  cppuJta<)b  rapoaaa  In  Brukman 
alone . . .  a  twlee-bora  man  mo  baoooMO  an  asoetlo  .  .  .  Aakea 
off  iln  bm  below,  and  rsaobas  the  Ughast  AoAhmmi.'** 

Elsewhere  in  tbe  tiUrat  of  Mann,  in  the  other 
books,  there  are  incidental  referenoee  to  the  aaoetios, 
which  lay  down  farther  rules  for  their  conduct  and 
life. 

Aioatlcs  aadstadsnta  ara  tonoalraafanBtrom  the  Bribnuu 
hoossboktor  sttsr  the  partonoaaoa  ot  tbe  BaU  offering  (lU.  M ; 
of.  Ti  7;  and  Baudk.  U.  ».  U ;  r«i.  zL  5 ;  Apatt.  u.  4. 10. 11). 

AsU  ba  *  doobls  for  stadenU, 
lor  saeitto '  ^.  lt7 ;  oL  K<rv«. 


Iba  porifloatioo  ordalnad  .  .  • 
toabto  lor  bormtts,  batmdrapla  I 


Tba  asoetlo  la  not  adodsrfbto  as  a  witness  bi  tbs  lawnMorto 
(tUL  0»  ;  of.  &Md*.  L  IB.  U ;  FintH,  vlU.  ti. 

For  ssorst  oooraraa  with  tomato  aaoattoa  •  anaU  Hn«  to  panUa 
(*UL  SU :  at.  Fit»u,  zxxvL  7,  and  tba  atatamsnt  \^  lois.  Ul 
W  tbe  Utr  U^mU  roridts 'la  tba  ttmns  gods,  aKMtto,  aad 
oAoUdoc  pnesti'X 

■  An  aacetio, «  bamlt  in  tbo  tormtt  nnd  Btthmanas  who  svs 
students  at  the  Tada  aball  not  ba  mads  to  pay  toll  nt  a  Isrqr  * 
(tUL  407 :  ct.  KirVM,  t.  WX 

'  Hermits  (tdposdA,  L*.  those  who  praotlM  tapai),  asoetlos 
(rntjt,  those  whose  panrioos  ara  ondar  control),  Drthmat^aa.  tbs 
orowda  ot  tbe  VaimAnlkn  dslttoi^  the  lunar  mansions,  and  ths 
Dkltyas  ara  tbe  Bret  {i.t.  lowest)  order  of  exiateooe  oaoaad  bj 
Ooodness'(Mtti«.  xlL  48). 

Additional  details  in  the  Law-Book»  are  to  the 
effect  that  a  householder  must  turn  back  if  he 
meets  an  ascetic  ( Viftyu,  Ixili.  86).  *  An  apostate 
from  religious  mendicity  shall  become  the  king's 
slave '  (ib.  v.  162).  Gf.  Gautama,  iii.  {SBE  u.>  192- 
190);  Baudhayana,  ii.  11.  14-26,  17.  16,  17.  iii.  8i 
'  eight  monthfnls  are  the  meal  of  an  ascetic,  sixteen 
that  of  a  hermit  in  the  woods,  thirty-two  that  of  a 
householder,  and  an  unlimited  (quantity)  that  of  a 
student '  [Baudh.  ii.  IS.  7 ;  cf.  Vat.  vi.  2U) ;  *  let  him 

ithe  hermit)  not  injure  ev«i  gadflies  w  gnats,  let 
lim  bear  cold  and  perform  anateritiea,  let  nim  oon- 
«llana,Tl.SS-a6;  at.  rifvK,xor.l-4.  Cba.  xor.-zevfL  of  tbs 
InttitutM*  Yinm  are  devoted  to  the  axpoaltlon  of  tbe  method 
of  life  and  tba  dottos  of  tbe  aaoeUo,  and  tbe  sabjeots  of  hto 
medltntfam;  lbs  irtwto  la  olossl;  related  to  ths  oorrsspondlog 
pMsagea  ot  Hano. 
t  Hano,  vL  SS,  Si.  %  lb.  41-40.  |  Ib.  6t-H. 

I  f.s.  the  tbrsa  mystla  qrDabtoa  &A«r,  Mwss*.  ssnr  (oL  U.  76, 
78,81);  ttaeTirtoart  thatr  redtotion.  wltb  suppressions  ot  tba 
bn^  to  so  grant  ast  It  trtss  bom  tbs  gallt  «l  ths  HOdw  of 
aBrtbmseaOtl.lUt). 
11lMHi.vnOi 
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itantly  reude  in  th«  forest,  be  contented,  and 
delight  in  (dresaes  made  of)  baric  and  slcina  (and 
in  oanying)  water  (in  his  pot)  *  {Baudh.  iii.  3.  19 ; 
Fof.  iz.  z.  [SBB  ziv.  iS-49]).  '  The  qoalitiee  by 
which  a  (true)  Br&hmaiia  may  be  recognized  are 
the  oonoentration  of  the  mind,  aasteritieB.  the 

5'  'agation  of  the  senses,  liberuity,  trathfalness, 
ty,  sacred  learning,  compassion,  worldly  learn- 
intelligence,  and  faith  (Few.  vi  23);  '  he  is 
worthy  to  receive  gifts  who  .  .  .  reduces  himself 
by  aoBteritiei *  30) ;  'to  Bapimss  the  breath  is 
the  highest  Muterity  (z.  6 ;  e£  Apattambot  it  21. 
7-81  &  23.  1  2). 

(4)  Bkagavad  Gm.—tha  *  Song  of  the  Blessed ' 
represents,  aa  is  well  known,  a  synoretism  between 
the  two  views  of  an  idealistio  pantheism  and  the 
practical  devotion  demanded  a  theistio  ereed, 
■alvation  by  oonviotion  and  knowledge  alone,  or 
salTfttion  through  foith  and  works.  It  is  a  subject 
of  dilate  whum  of  these  views  is  the  earlier  in  the 
poem,  and  forms  Um  original  kernel,  and  which  has 
Men  superimposed  upon  the  other.*  In  either 
case  taptu,  in  the  form  of  renunciation,  self- 
devotion*  is  the  highest  form  which  '  action '  can 
take  I  and  in  the  thought  and  teaching  of  the 
writer  the  esarace  of  ascetic  praotioes  is  not 
painful  mortification  of  the  body,  bat  the  abncva- 
tion  of  selfish  desires  and  the  saexifioe  selnsh 
inclination  and  love  of  ease  in  the  oauae  of  right 
and  devotitm  to  the  6u|neme  God.  Passages  which 
enforce  renunciation  and  the  duty  of  earnest  and 
purposeful  action  belong  to  the  practical  theiatic 
strata  of  the  poem.  Attempts,  however,  to  recon- 
cile oonficting  views,  or  at  feast  to  recognize  what 
is  flNK>d  in  boun,  are  not  wanting. 

'  Ibm  Is  a  tirotold  patti,  tl^  ol  tba  aOkhjM  dmtloa  ia 
IkaAwaof  knoiri«ln.andtliat4rfti'  ~ 


!  knoiriwlga,  and  that  4rf  tlw  TofiBa  br  dsrotloD  In 
tba  dsva  of  aetkn.  A  smb  do«a  not  amla  traadon  from 
aottoo  ■■wlytgrnotaiigagtag  in  aotfoo:  dot  doM  ba  attain 
pwfMtlOD  I7  mm  rwSZSoB '  (BhOff.  OM, 

Xbo'aaoaoe'liooa'irtiohaBiwavOTrioaaadaodadnL  . .  . 
OUUrm,  not  wlaaoMn,  talk  a<  aMttva  and  ms  aa  diittiioL 
One  iriMpanoHdtlMr  wan  flUaiDBtha  fruit  of  Mh.  ...  Ha 
wfag,  oasaag  oB  attaohmant,  partonna  aottoaa  dadiealing  them 
to  A«*aM%  la  sot  UlntadV  dn '  (16.  v.  Sfl.). 

'Boom  bj  oonoantostlon  na  Um  aril  fai  tba  adf  tta sdf ; 
olbmlCTttsmU4Ki-|Kva;aiidotlwnatiIlbirttM  Karma- 
ma;  oOianTat,  not  knowing  tbla,|motiwooaoNtratlon  after 
Maitawfraa  <riiban.  Tb«7  too,  beihf  derotod  to  bearing  (In- 
attiieyMiXflnaBbmeddaath'(xUirMLX 

*B«nnnaalbNilBaaT«tion(|KiM>:COTDOimabaooaMaad 
QnfAOwfao  baa  net  nnoanoaa  vul)  bndH. .  .  .  The  darotae 
whoaa  aiU  b  ooataatad  with  knowladga  and  azparianoa,  wfao  U 
niMva±,wbolwa  laatnlaad  hia  ainaia,  and  to  whoaa  a  aod.  a 
ataaaMdfdldaraaUki^kaBldtobadiTCtad. .  .  .  Hadioald 
fHtnla  Ua  ^nd,  and  oonoantnta  ft  on  oia,  and  dt  down 
MgaaadindaTCtiaBifaianUngnMaablaflnalvoaL  Tlna,oon> 
atMflTdsTotlnghtoaffitoiXatniotto^ 
k  roitnlnad  anata  that  tranqoimtr  wUoh  oobntaataa  In  BiHl 
amapolpation  and  aad^latlon  with  nu.  .  .  .  Whw  Ua  agind 
wll-raatritnad  beoonui  rtoadr  upon  tlw  adt  alosa,  tbaa  be, 
batoglDdUranattoaUobJaotaof  <Mra,lBaaid  to  bo  datotad. 
Aa  ft  Hgfat  steadinf  Is  a  wfndtoM  ^laoa)  fliokan  not,  thrt  la 
dadand  to  ba  ttw  paiaUd  Air  a  davotao,  wbooe  mind  la  ra- 
stnritMd,  and  ate  dafetaa  Umaalf  to  abatraoUoa '  (vL  S  fl.). 

Tbalndaatmotlbleiaat . .  .  'laantandbraaoattcatiamiriHn 
an  dadtia  bava  dautrtad' (rilL 

'WbatavarTonoa  .  .  .  whatararjraaaat,  trttatarar  oaorlfloa 
TOO  maka,  wfaatavar  70a  gtra,  wtukUrar  pananoa  yoa  porform, 
do  that  aa  offarad  to  me '  (Is-  S7)b 

*Thia  thraatold  paoaooe  <i.«.  bodUj,  vooal,  and  mental)  pm» 
tUed  with  perfeot  fdth  .  .  .  iToSUed  good  {MMkamii.  .  .  . 
Wbatarer  ouatlon  la  offered,  whatever  la  given,  iriuterer  pen- 
anoe  la  performed,  end  wlialerer  la  done  without  Utb,  that 
...  la  called  oast  (not  goodX  and  that  la  nought  both  after 
deetta  and  here'  (xvU.  7, 281 

'One  whoia8eU>Teatralnad,wlioaeunderatandiBglannattad>ed 
everywhere,  tram  whom  alleotloBa  have  departed,  obtalna  tba 
aapreme  perfection  of  freedom  from  action  br  ranmelactaQ' 
(xtUL  40). 

'nioee  who,  reatralniiv  the  groups  the  aenaea  .  .  .  madlteta 
on  Iba  Indeacrlbable,  indeatructlble,  unperodved  .  .  .  ttiey, 
intent  on  the  good  of  all  beings,  neoeMrflr  attdn  to  me.  .  .  . 
Ha  who  la  dike  to  friend  and  toe,  aa  alio  In  honour  and  dla- 
bonour,  wbo  la  alike  In  odd  and  heat,  pteaaore  and  pdn,  who 
la  free  mm  attachmenta,  to  whom  ptaiae  and  blame  are  dike 


■  8«eeap.  R.  Qerbe,  BhagwadrGWl,  Leipdg,  1906,  ranleitung ; 
SBH,  vd.  rilLS,  Oxford,  IMW,  Introdoetkn :  and  art  BuaaATas 

Mni. 


.  .  .  irtiolBbomalaw,and  ofaataadTMlBdand  ftinofdawitlon, 
tbat  man  la  daar  lo  ma '  OdL  « t,  Ut>. 

Similar  quotations  might  easily  be  mnltifdied. 
In  the  Bhagavad  €Htd  the  philosopliio  Uieory  of 
asceticism,  aa  it  presented  iteelf  to  the  Indian 
mind,  appears  in  ita  loftiest  and  purest  form.  To 
the  eam^t-  minded  addhu  this  book  is  his  Bible ; 
and  the  noUlity  of  its  thought^  and  the  chari^ 
and  breadth  its  ootlool^  xaader  it  not  nndflsenring 
of  the  name.* 

(5)  Spie  socfry.— The  E[do  poems  add  littie  to 
the  gouial  eonoeption  of  tapat,  although  they 
off^  many  examples  of  its  praotioe^  and  contain 
narratives  more  or  less  marvellous  of  ascetics  who 
proved  in  their  own  ei^eriaioe  its  virtue  and 
power  (see  below,  p.  91*).  B&ma  in  Us  hermitaoe 
on  Uie  banks  of  the  GodAvari  is  the  type  of  Vob 
peaceful,  gentle  hermit  who  has  renounced  tiie 
world,  and  lives  retired  from  its  strife  and  care, 
*  true  to  duty,  true  to  virtue.  *  In  the  MahAbharata 
deeoriptious  of  the  hermit  (vAnopnufAa)  and  of  the 
ascetic  {tannyStin)  are  found,  which  agree  almost 
verbally  with  those  of  Manu  {MahObh.  ziL  191  f., 
243 IL ;  cf.  above,  p.  89).  And  in  tiie  same 
Iraok,  true  and  false  tapeu  are  distinguished  from 
one  another!  'Fasting  though  for  a  fortnwht, 
which  ordinary  men  eount  for  tapcu,  is  merely  a 
castigation  of  the  body,  and  is  not  regarded  as 
tapas  by  the  good ;  renunciation  and  humility, 
these  are  the  noblest  tapat ;  he  who  practises  these 
virtaes  fasts  unceasingly,  and  his  virtue  is  never 
found  wanting.'  *  Stsdf  of  the  Veda  and  avoidii^ 
injury  to  any  living  being,  men  call  bodily  asceti- 
cism ;  the  true  spiritual  asceticism  is  control  of 
speech  and  thought. 't 

In  the  Puranas  and  later  literature  the  eztrava* 
gances  of  ascetic  practice  are  more  prominent  than 
Its  virtnes.  The  underlying  conoeptitms  remain 
tiie  same  j  raniuu^tion  <n  worldly  popsessions  and 
the  nilimtaZT  sDdnimnoe  of  bodily  pun  an  means 
to  an  endt  vis.  deliveruot  tmm  the  sariuOra  and 
the  acqnisitiui  of  snpamatoral  powers.  The  eseen- 
tiftl  principles,  however,  are  overlaid  with  a  mass 
of  extravagant  fancy  and  repellent  detail ;  and  the 
stories  of  we  lives  ot  the  aaoeties,  and  the  deecrip' 
tions  of  thdr  seU-inflieted  tortnte^  present  few 
features  of  atteactiveness  or  interest. 

3.  Aacetidam  in  modem  practice.— The  most 
general  term  for  a  Hindu  asoetio  is  tOdku,  a 
'good'  or  'pious'  man,  a  saint,  or  sage,  of  which 
the  feminine  tddhvi  denotes  a  woman  who  has 
taken  ascetic  vows.  SannyAtin,  one  who  has  *  oast 
ott,'  i.e,  hune  and  poasosaions,  is  also  fre^uantly 
used  of  any  mendicant,  tbongh  the  title  is  num 
^perly  rMtricted  to  a  particular  sect  (see  below» 
p.  93f.).  Faqir  is  a  Mnnammadan  term,  expre^ 
sive  of  poverty  of  spirit,  but  is  sometimes,  though 
inoorreoUy,  applied  to  a  Hindu  beggar  or  ascetic 
India  has  always  been  the  home  of  asceticism,  and 
from  the  very  earliest  times  this  feature  of  Indian 
life  has  attracted  attention.  Sodhus  have  formed 
the  shifting  itinerant  element  in  a  population  for 
the  most  part  stationary  and  rooted  to  the  soil. 
In  spite  also  oi  their  general  aloofness,  hy  their 
numbers  and  by  the  respect  paid  to  tiiem  they 
have  always  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in 
the  land,  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  direct  methods 
of  conveying  intelligence,  have  formed  a  fairly  con- 
stant though  uncertain  means  of  comnmnication 
betweenthedifferentpartsof  theoountry.  Preeent 
everywhere,  although  rarely  making  a  prolonged 

■  OL  the  Inteceeting  aoooont  wbldi  Dr.  T.  Ik  Pannaa  glvea  ot 
the  «d(Uv  irtiom  ba  overtook  on  the  nad  from  lindhlina,  and 
who  reoounted  to  him  bla  ezperioMMa  and  manner  ot  life; 
'  When  my  heart  la  load;  I  raad  In  the  BSagavad  Oitd,  and  get 
oooaolatlon,  and  I  like  tbat  better  than  ao^  other  book  becaoae 
tt  nmkea  my  heart  glad '  (CAwnA  MMtmar^  IntetUgmetr,  1906, 

p.  Me). 

i  MaMbk.  idL  nr,  mi  at.  Piuwm,  AOg.  Owe*.  d*r  PhO^ 
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m  OM  plM*i  thtj  Imo^t  to  the  tettled  in- 
habitonto  tbs  oonacioaaMM  of  an  o«taid«  world, 

•Old  wToa(^  tBmUxnkj,  tboo^  pcohftUy  nnin- 
twitiondly,  agaiiut  th«  MrrowMM  of  ft  m«nly 
loeftl  and  parochial  apirit.  Whethar  tha  addAiu 
van  mora  nmneToiit  in  anoiMit  tiinca  than  at  the 
pcaaaat  dftj  it  ia  diffionlt  to  datanaiiie.  They 
Meonr*  lucar  pUe*  in  tba  aaoNBt  than  in  toa 
nodara  Utontora  of  bdiai  and  tha  Muna  la  trae 
alao  in  all  probaUlitT  of  tha  tbonght  of  tba  PMVte> 
Tbair  atill  form,  howavar,  an  appracdabla  uhm^ 
anaU  peroeDtage ol  tba popolatko.  At  than— aoi 
of  1901  tha  total  munber  of  hagntfa  and  xaUgioai 
m—diaanta  waa  latunad  ai  4,914»000.  or  nearly 
ftva  Willi™",  a  dtaraaH  of  aboat  0^  %  doling  tba 
daeada  prooading.  Thadacrraaaa,  howerar,  ia  attri- 
bated  to  tha  heavy  mortality  of  tbe  famine  yeara, 
and  not  to  any  lomeoed  attraction  in  the  tttofemion 
of  rtdbmam.  FfttbaUy  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  theiB,  if  not  all,  were  true  eaoatice,  bound  by 
Towa  to  a  life  td  aelf-renoneiation  and  porar^. 

More,  alao,  perb^  than  in  any  othtr  eonntry 
aaeatiflim  in  India  bae  baainndar the  definite  and 
abong  aanetiiai  of  religion.  That  eapction  waa 
BTCB  to  the  praetioe  of  topoain  theflxat  initanoa 
n  tbe  example  of  the  greataat  miiUa  and  beroee 
of  old,  and  of  the  goda  .themielTea,  who  are  re- 
prceraited  aa  eodnnng  lelf-inflioted  tortoree  for 
tboosatida  of  yeara  in  order  to  attain  aopamatoral 
«r  eahaneed  power.  Tbe  tp»  of  old,  the  demigoda 
of  legend  ana  atory,  the  dwellara  in  baaTezi  aa  well 
aa  on  earth,  engued  in  the  praetiee  of  tepoa  to 
■eeate  dominioa  for  tbcooaelTea,  or  to  ecmfoaad 
thmr  foei.  The  Snpreme  Being  himaelf  endured 
Me-kmg  anateritiei  in  order  to  create.  And 
^a,  in  tha  ebaraoter  of  an  aostera  naked 
tamifdnn  praetaainff  aoateritiee  of  almoet  on- 
iautgrnaUe  eenrity  m  thonaanda  of  yeara,  ia  the 
jgrpe  and  patnm  m  the  aaeetio,  who  by  the  grace  of 
Sva  and  oy  tha  virtoe  of  tf^a*  hopea  to  attain  all 
ioM  dasrea.  There  waa  no  limit  to  the  power  of 
idf-mortifieatian ;  all  thinga  ware  possible  to  tapas. 
The  elaasieal  examine  auT  the  moot  oonvincing  to 
Hindu  tboodit  waa  found  in  tha  atoiy  oi  the 
rivalry  and  noatile  eneoontera  of  Vannha  and 
^ftvftmitea.  The  latter,  a  Kfatriya  and  a  awat 
powerful  and  wealthy  kbig,  waa  overthrown  and 

St  to  camfndoB  at  every  point  the  might  of 
1  BrtUunan'a  incantations  and  magical  devioea. 
Hnmbled  and  bcmnd  meaaore  enraged,  ViAv4mitra 
bad  raoonrae  to  munm,  and  by  tha  meet  aeven  and 
notatac^  aoatannea  annpeuad  tha  goda  to  grant 
mm  tba  birth  and  righta  of  a  Bitbman,  thoa 
plaeinghim  on  a  level  with  hia  Brthman  adver- 
ary.  The  story  undoubtedly  repraaenta  the  rivalry 
of  tba  two  great  ordera  or  castee,  the  prieatly 
wad  the  wamor ;  but  it  also  expresees  the  eon- 
eqitioa  of  the  omnipotent  strengtn  of  tapat,  whieb 
eoiild  bridge  tbe  fplf,  and  lut  the  K^triya. 
inferior  though  a  king,  to  tbe  level  of  the  prona 
and  domiseenng  Bribman.* 

Ob  Uw  pomr  «(  Ispsa  IM  febo  Una,  sL  MBI. :  *  Vbatonr 
li  bMd  to  be  bamMd,  utetonr  Is  bard  to  b«  MtolMd,  wbst- 
•m  ta  iMid  to  to  nscbsd,  whstairtr  to  b«M  to  b«  pOTtamd,  bU 
'  br  saMsrHlM ;  for  aiuUriqr  (pommm 


pmw)  whkfa  H  to  dlflodt  to  iiupui.  BoUi  tboM  irtw  bar* 
iKK-tA^tMA  mortal  ilasDdftU  other  oB«B<ton  arc  MncKlbtrMd 
IWi  thiir  guilt  by  mini  ol  w«ll-pwionD«d  wwUrlttoa  uwctt, 
mo  tha,  b«M,  Unto,  ud  bdup  banft  ot  motion  rwmch 
btoTon  Inr  th«  power  o(  uuUrietos.  wbatarerria  men  ooinmit 
br  Ihon^itc,  worde,  or  deeda,  tbs*  tbsjr  epeedlly  bom  Kw»f 

not.  U  tber  keep  pcDwtoe  m  tbetr  only  liobw.  Tbe 
■MepC  UM  offolDga  «  tbat  Bithmaqa  skme  who  baa 
btaaett  by  anitarifiaa,  and  pmat  to  Uia  aU  ba  daritaa.  ...  Tba 
■o^dtoMniiiwtbattba  SoljorlfiBOftUs  alwUfimrid)  to 
mm  auatarUj,  bava  thas  lenntolBiMl  Hm  laocto|aishla  po 


•Bea  J.  Mdr,  OrigM StmtMt  TtieU*,  L  888 g..  who  qnotea 
Ifaa  MDfTiaatwoMd  torm  from  tbe  JfaMtMrato  llilpmnmn, 
«a»fl.X  and  fron  tba  JUmtdpm^a  (AdtaMa^  ;  ol.  tba 
mmtrra  o(  Habua,  who  br  twotwon  forUraeaU  tba  rsak  tt 
bdk»(iraMM..         SUl;  i^of.  tO.  p.  S07ILX 


ol  ■■B*wUy*(gBJ«Ky.  478  L):  tLtr.UM,  whm  tapM  to  ooa 
of  tbemaaMlorrenambariiwtan&arfalitba,aadxU.  81,  wbara 
l«pa«  toada  to  tba  attaiwMat  ot  laiMma  Utoa;  oL  atoo 
^aeda-i.  186,  wbara  tba  hwi  totradaaoettcwtthawaKlrias 
powera  to  aUa  to  mora  en  taa  patb  of  tba  Ajaaraato  sad 
aaiKUMr*M<A.  A.  Maodoeall.  FadMjr|rt*ab>nr,  p.  IM), 

Hindu  aaeetisism  repraaantad,  farther,  a  revolt 
from,  w  at  leaat  a  proteet  against,  the  tjmmy 
of  caata.  In  its  ongin  probaUy  remote  from 
Brfthmaniam,  and  eonveying  tbe  ordinanr  idea 
that  bodily  pain  waa  joofitaUa  for  the  advanoa- 
ment  and  purification  of  tba  s^t^  the  aaeetio  life 
beoame^  in  aeeociation  with  Hindniem  and  under 
tbe  praeeriptiva  aaaetion  ^  Hindu  law  itadf,  a 
refuge  from  the  burden  of  oaato  mlea  and  oatra- 
etsma.  By  the  aaoatie,  oaate,  like  every  odier 
institution  of  the  mundane  life,  baa  been  aor- 
paeaed,  and  left  behind.  He  i»  eaataleas  not  becauae 
Be  ia  below  but  beeauae  he  ia  above  eaate.  And  this 
fread«n  from  the  bondage  and  artificial  restrictioBS 
of  a  Bocie^elaborataly  fMuwd  oB  and  paititioaad 
by  innumerabU  harziara  which  the  ordinary  man 
might  not  transgress  preaented  no  ineoiaidwrabla 
attraction,  and  baa  beat  one  of  tba  eaereto  nt  tlia 
abiding  popularlW  of  tbe  aacetie  ideal  and  manner 
of  life  in  India.  The  anbdnal  of  the  bodily  paaeiMia 
by  mortifieatitm  of  the  fleeh,  which  in  other  conn- 
tnee  waa  itaelf  tbe  end  of  aafwHrnsm,  was  in  India 
oni^  the  means;  the  end  wae  primarily  and 
avowedly  tiie  attainment  of  magical  powers,  but 
alao,  perhaps  in  many  inatancee  only  half  ooa- 
soioiuly,  esoape  from  the  bordena  of  a  social  Ufa. 
the  petty  restrainta  and  probibitiooa  of  which  had 
began  to  be  a  wearinesa  to  the  spiriL  Over  this 
tendaney,  with  that  wonderful  oompUaDoe  and 
dexterity  of  which  it  la  ao  great  a  master,  Brth- 
manUm  ttinw  Ito  aUald,  and  legaliaed  what  it 
oould  not  prevent.  In  tha  dootnna  of  the  four 
airamat  [q.v. )  aaoetidam  waa  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  orthodox  Hindu  life,  and  it  became  tbe  duty 
of  every  Hindu,  aa  advanced  age  overtook  him, 
homeleas  and  a  wanderer  to  chaMen  himaelf  with 
auataritiea.  Formally  this  waa  to  be  done  for  the 
sake  of  detaohing  himaelf  from  earthly  ties,  and  of 
realiiing  union  with  JraAawm  (aao  ait.  Yoga). 
And  a  religious  motive  waa  thna  supplied  for  tw 
whidi  in  uaelf  waa  a  weloome  releaaa  ftoa  re- 
sponsilality,  care,  and  the  minute  requiremeata  of 
an  elaborate  social  code. 

In  the  first  instance  a^parentiy,  tha  right  and 
privilege  of  asceticism,  according  to  Hindu  cnatom 
or  law,  belonged  to  wihmana  alone  i  it  waa  Uien 
extended  to  all  tha  twiea>boni,  and  finally  all 
restrictions  were  rMOOvad,  and  admiarion  into  tha 
ranks  of  the  ascetics  waa  accorded  to  men  of  every 
position  and  degree. 

OL  Bimkyaaa,  Uttan  f  4*^  7A.  9B.,  qootMl  in  Molr,  Orte. 
SMekr.  T^att*.  L  lUL:  'FOrmarlj  tai  tbe  krta  >««  BrUimaiH 
akKw  praetiaad  t«pM ;  aoot  wbo  waa  sot  a  Brihmau  did  ao  In 
tbat  anJlffatatMd  an . . .  tbaa  oama  tbe  (ntd  ...  In  whlota 
tba  ^^lyas  warafaorn.  dtot^atobad  MUI  by  tbalr  toimer  topof 
.  .  .  tboaa  BrUuaana  aad  liatrtyaa  who  Uvad  In  tha  tretd 

p™**^  "T"!  mwHimI  lAiMaMti  .  .  .  In  Uw 

av*pm*  aaa  fspu  antorad  Into  tba  TaUyaa.    Hun  in  tba 
aoaiM  ol  utraa  agaa  It  antarad  Into  Uuaa  oaatai ;  and  In  tha 
three  ama  rirhteouMieaB 
caatea.  But  tAe  SOdra  do 
tba  (^rg^egaa  .    .  anoh  otoarranoa  wlD 

If  pnwliiid 
tbaiffa 

It  ia  evident,  however,  with  what  relootanoe  the 
piiTilege*  and  powers  of  the  ascetic  life  were  ex- 
tended to  Sadraa  and  low-casto  men.  At  the 
piesen  b  time  there  ia  no  distinction  or  bcurier ; 
any  one  may  become  an  ascetic,  and  tbe  vows  are 
not  neoessarily  lifelong.  Some  seota,  however, 
still  restriot  membership  to  Br&hmans,  at  at  leaat 
to  men  of  the  three  higher  oaatee. 

Moreover,  tha  distinction  between  tbe  last  two 
d^rofflo*,  that  of  the  vOnapraatha,  the  ancborito  in 
tha  forest,  eorreapimdiiig  to  tha  cuas  of  tlm  tMfiim 


(dAarma)  waa  eatabltobed  in  three 
doea  not  attain  to  rigbtawniiato  through 
nob  otoarranoa  wlD  oalong  to  tba  future 
adraa  In  tba  M  MSk  bet  to  oniMitaoualD  tba  axtrania 
adbrtbataaatolatha^iteara?  OI.IUaB,LM:  <In 
wa^  ofatot  (Tbtoal  Is  daoCnd  to  ba  lapM.* 
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€i  MegartheuM  (Me  above,  p.  88*),  and  that  of  the 
true  Mtunyatin,  the  hmneleas  wanderer,  was  never 
very  dearly  drawn  even  in  theory,  and  was  in 
practice  enUrely  diar^^ded.  Ascetic  habits  at 
least  ware  common  to  Imth ;  and  the  dweller  in  the 
forest-hermitage,  no  less  than  the  man  who  had 
'  oast  off*  possesnons  and  earthl][  ties  in  favour  of 
a  vagrant  life  through  the  cities  and  oountry, 
endeavoured  by  means  of  iapas  to  break  the 
fetters  which  baund  liim  to  an  earUily  oistenoe, 
and  to  secure  final  rest  and  Uisfl. 

(1)  Clothing  and  AoMto.— Numerous  also  as 
were,  and  are,  the  sects  of  ascetics,  varying  in 
the  details  of  oostume  and  habit,  th^  all  possess 
certain  broad  characteristic  features  in  common, 
and  to  the  eye  of  the  comparative  stranger  present 
a  similar  and  speoifio  appearanee  by  wnich  their 
profession  may  be  recognized.  All  aSdhm  carry  a 
begging-bowL  which  in  its  simplest  form  consists 
of  a  hollowed-out  coconut  or  gourd,  but  is  some* 
times  of  brass,  figured  or  otherwise  ornamented, 
and  furnished  with  a  lid  or  handle ;  a  water-pot 
also,  and  nsuaUy  a  staff.  Theoretically,  and  as 
individuals,  they  vitiiont  worldly  possessiotts, 
but  the  monastorles  in  whieh  many  of  tiiem  take 
up  their  abode  during  the  nUny  seasim,  ud  for 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  are  often  richly  en- 
dowed. Such  monasteries,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous all  over  India,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
liberality  of  pious  founders,  and  have  at  different 
times  been  the  xediaents  of  gifts  of  money  or 
land,  wherel^  merit  has  aoemed  to  the  donors, 
and  the  religions  houses  have  in  many  instances 
become  endowed  witJi  great  revenues.  They  are 
nol^  however,  in  most  oases,  plaoes  of  permanent 
residence,  bat  their  inmates  wander  through  the 
country  as  MdAw,  or  ascetics,  living  on  the  alms 
of  the  people.  The  robes  of  the  ascetic  are 
(ndinarily  salmon-ooloured,  bnt  sometimes  other 
colours  are  met  with,  according  to  the  sect  or 
order  to  which  they  belong ;  many  also  go  practi- 
eally  naked.  On  their  bodies  they  rub  ashes— a 
pactice  whieh  is  supposed  to  have  neen  originally 
mtended  to  Notect  the  skin  against  the  insect 
plagues  of  India,  or  as  a  defence  against  the  hosts 
of  the  demons.*  The  forehead  is  marked  with  the 
Hlaka,  the  variously  shaped  sign  or  symbol,  mode 
with  coloured  earths,  inoioating  their  sect  or  the 
god  to  whose  servioe  they  have  oonsecr^ed  them- 
selves; and  the  hair  hangs  down  from  the  head, 
long  and  matted,  but  in  other  cases  is  formed  into 
a  rough  ooil  at  the  top,  or  is  entirely  shaved  off, 
the  head  being  left  bald.  They  steep  on  the 
gronn^andonee  or  twice  in  the  daygorotmdto 
oolleet  food  and  alms,  for  whidi  th^  must  not  fuk, 
but  contentedly  receive  what  is  given.  According 
to  the  stated  role,  they  must  not  approach  a  house 
to  beg  until  the  regular  mettl-time  is  post ;  what 
remains  over  is  the  portion  of  the  mendacant. 

Other  objects  usually  found  in  the  possession  of 
a  «ad%«  ue  a  rosaiy,  the  matnial  «l  which  and 
the  nnmhar  of  the  beads  vary  with  tiie  different 
sects.  Suvite  rosaries  are  oomposed  of  the  berries 
of  the  ntdriiktha  tree  {EUoearpu*  gftmi^nu), 
thirty-two  or  sixty-four  in  number;  sometimes, 
however,  such  asoetios  wear  strings  of  human 
tesA  {dantamOta)  or  the  skin  of  a  snake  round 
thor  nesk,  VoifnaTite  osoetifls  eany  a  zosary  of 
a  handled  and  eifpit  heads  of  tuloH  wood,  the  holy 
badl  tOejfmum  mnettan),  or  oooasionaUy,  thot^it 
is  said  iuoIt,  of  theseedsof  tiie  saered  lotus.  The 
purpose  of  the  rosary  Is  for  use  in  the  recitation  of 
prayers,  or  to  enable  the  devotee  to  repeat  the 
name  of  his  god  a  definite  number  of  times  without 
error.t  In  all  probability  the  Ghristiaa  nse  of  the 

tHMdv  WIUkm,  MtaNMiM  md  AMebsiS  ttL 


rosary  was  derived  ultimately  from  India.  Many 
t&dhvt  will  also  be  found  wiui  fire-tongs,  the  iron 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  protection  against 
evil  spirits,  and,  as  they  are  inveterate  smokers  of 
bhang,  with  a  pestle  and  mortar,  and  a  pipe,  which 
are  brought  into  constant  use.  Many  of  them 
carry  on  their  person  small  idols,  or  sacred  objects, 
or  talismans  as  the  lingam  or  i&lagrHma,  relics 
also  from  the  places  of  pilgrimage  they  have  visited, 
and  seals  or  certificates  issued  by  the  priests  in 
charge.  They  are  supposed  to  spend  their  lives 
in  meditation,  withdrawn  from  the  thoughts  and 
interests  of  the  world.  For  a  similar  reascm, 
because  he  is  believed  to  be  in  mtmOdhi,  '  profound 
trance,'  a  state  of  intimate  and  untroubled  com- 
munion with  the  Divine,  the  body  of  a  tannjfdnn 
is  under  ordinary  circnmntftnoes  buried,  not  burned ; 
he  is  in  reality  not  dead,  and  maj  revive  at  pteasore 
to  a  conscionsness  of  extemjil  things. 

(2)  Mortification*. — The  distresMs  and  self-morti- 
fications to  which  the  Hindu  ascetic  submits  himself 
would  be  almost  incredible  if  they  were  not  certified 
the  accounts  of  many  eye-witnesses  from  ^e 
earliest  times  to  the  pires«at  day,  and  1^  th«  well- 
known  capacit;^  of  the  Bastem  to  eiMnre  with 
stoicism  hardship  and  pain  that  would  be  intoler- 
able or  fatal  to  a  European.  Fully  to  enumerate 
and  describe  the  venous  kinds  of  self-torture 
invented  and  practised  1^  s&dhus  would  be  im- 
practicable. Among  the  more  usual  and  pnuninent 
which  attract  attention  is  the  so-called  *arrow*<ff 
'  Bpike-hed '  {iaraiayyH,  kan{cUcaiayyA)t  a  flat  board 
studded  witii  iron  nails  or  spikes,  on  which  the 
ascetic  site  or  lies  at  full  length,  and  which  he  is 
supposed  never  to  leave  nisht  or  day.  The  practice 
is  in  imitation  of  the  sufferings  of  Bhl^mo,  the 
leader  of  the  Kuma  and  chief  antagonist  of  Arjona 
in  the  Mahdbharata.  His  body  was  pierced  in  the 
fight  by  Arjuna  with  so  many  arrows  that,  falling, 
it  did  not  touoh  the  ground,  and  Bhl^ma  lay  thus 
supported  for  forty-eight  davs  and  nights  oefore 
his  death,  during  which  time  nedisconraed  on  high 
topics  before  the  assembled  armies.*  A  Brfthman 
ascetic  at  Benares  is  said  to  have  used  one  of  these 
coaches,  on  which  he  lay  naked,  for  thirty-live 
years.t  Another  common  form  of  self-torture  is  to 
raise  one  or  both  arms  above  the  head,  and  to  hold 
them  there  until  stiff  and  atrophied,  when  they 
cannot  be  dimwn  down  again  (iSrcfAvaitSAtf).  A 
man  who  has  both  arms  thus  extended  ia  unable 
even  to  feed  himself,  and  is  dependent  in  everything 
on  the  help  of  others.  As  a  farther  penance  the 
hand  is  sometimes  held  closed  till  the  nails  grow 
tiuongh  the  pslm.  1b»pa^khti-ti^aui  penanoe 
oonsiBts  in  enduring  the  neat  of  four  fires  lighted 
around,  with  the  sun  overhead  as  a  fifth ;  sometimes 
five  artificial  firea  are  employed.  Di£Scnlt  and  dis- 
tressing postures  of  various  kinds  are  frequent 
modes  of  self-mortification,  which  are  supposed  to 
distract  the  thoughts  from  external  objects  (see 
art.  YOOA),  for  example,  standing  on  one  foot  for 
protracted  periods  (eka-pOda),  measuring  the  length 
on  the  ground  {<sf(Shffei),  and  thus  making  slow  and 
painful  progress  from  one  place  of  pilgrimage  to 
another,  or  round  a  sacred  shrine.  Most  addhus 
undertake  long  and  toilsome  journeys  to  vint  the 
holy  plaoes  o«  their  religion,  as  Badarln&th  in 
Garhw&l,  or  the  sacred  mountain  KaiUsa;f  and 
on  the  way,  or  at  the  temples  tiiemselves,  suffer 
the  greatest  hardships  from  want  and  cold.  Many 
perish  by  the  way  from  these  causes  and  from  the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts.  Other  s&dhut  undertake 
prolonged  fastings,  or  place  themselves  under  vows 
T1i«  nambar  <rf  tba  beads  Isnld  to  TsiT,  or  not  to  bs  TWTitrktlj 

India,  1908,  p.  10 1  sadaoU. 
•  JfoAdM.  Mb  tUI. 

f  Holder  WllUsnw,  BrOmmiim  and  BUtnlm*,  v.  M>& 
t8s»lt.a.0sklBy..»>»Jftm»il|rff.Mhi  sad  liCaaciMMa. 
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of  aikoee  lor  yMin  Som  dindayth^  pow«n 
cbewing  Uve  eoals,  or  th^  enannaee  bythrnsting 
knires  or  >k«wen  into  thair  fl«ih,  traading  on 
beds  of  ^wing  ashes,  sitting  immwaed  to  the  neck 
in  vatcr,  allowing  themaelTee  to  be  boried  alive, 
or  hong  with  the  bead  downwards  {UrdhvamvlAi). 
Tricks  of  aelf-hypootism  ci  a  most  remarkable 
diaracter  hare  been  without  doubt  known  to  and 
pnetued  by  Indian  asoeties  for  eentnries.* 

(8>  Amttte  «ee<f.— Hiadn  »adhu»  are  of  rarioos 
types  ud  sects,  betweeo  which  to  the  nnaeooa- 
tomed  eye  there  appeani  to  be  little  diffarenoe. 
The  greater  number  are  Saivites,  but  sonoe  belong 
to  Vai^naTite  fwrns  of  Hinduism.  SiTa,  the 
namtiTe  of  wboee  ansteritiee  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  smn,  Skimda,  and  Liiufa  Puribfogt  ia  the  chief 
patran  god  aacetka.  u  this  ehaiaetar  be  la 
represented  as  dwamtera,  *sky-olad,'  with  hair 
nuceanpt  and  his  body  smeared  with  ashes,  some* 
times  sitting  under  a  snake  canopy.  While 
nactimng  ansterities  his  home  was  in  the  remirte 
rsstnesees  of  the  Him&laya  range,  where  aooord- 
iapj  some  itf  the  most  saered  places  of  bainte 
IN^riinaga  are  to  be  found.  Host  of  the  pmib 
leMben  or  reformers  of  Hinduism  founded  mendi- 
cant orden,  and  eatabUsbed  monasteries,  which  are 
centres  and  homes  of  ascetic  life.  There  are  sects 
that  trace  their  origin  to  Sahkarich&rya,  Kablr, 
Rftmlnnja,  lUm&nanda,  eto.  The  number  of 
them  is  great,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  proauncnt 
•ad  important  oan  here  And  menti(m.t 

There  are  seven  ehief  sects  of  S^Tite  ascetics  as 
foDows:— <1)  Davuli*^,  (2)  Sannydnn,  (8)  BraAma- 
ehdrin,  (4)  ParameUuimta,  {6)  Litufoit  or  Lih- 
gajfot,  (6)  Aghorin,  (7)  Yogin.  Jp^t  first  four 
are  mendicant  orders  founded  by  Sahkarichftrya, 
the  great  Itr&hman  teacher  and  expositor  of  the 
7th  or  8th  cent,  of  our  era.  The  LiitgaUt,  or 
LingayaU,  are  properly  Sftktas,  who  worship  the 
lingam,  or  phallnB,  and  whose  founder  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  a  Brftbman  named  Baaara,  or  Baaappa, 
of  Kaly&na,  and  to  hare  lived  in  the  Deccan  about 
the  b^inning  of  the  12th  century.  Their  itinerant 
BKHoks  {jahgamaa)  are  to  be  foond  all  orer  India 
(see  art.  LnrOATAT). 

Thesubdiriaions  of  the  Daiy$int  and  SuDfiydmu 
^pesr  to  be  uncertain  in  their  limits,!  and 
perhape  some  of  the  sab-ordera  coincide,  and  are 
praebcally  the  same.  There  are  said,  bowerer, 
to  be  ten  classes  of  Dandint,  whence  they  are 
known  as  Dahtdmi  { '  ten-named ')  Dw^iru,  which 
derive  their  titles  from  ten  disciplea  of  Saiikara. 
The  genoral  name  h&e  been  given  to  them  from 
the  <^  atai^  which  every  Da^in  eaniea, 

and  which  they  are  said  to  wonhip ;  the  varioua 
sab-orders  have  diflTo^t  kinds  of  staves.  Member- 
sh^  of  the  sect  ia  confined  to  BrAhmana,  and  they 
are  especially  nnmerooa  in  Benares.  They  wear 
sabnon-coloared  clothes,  and  be^;  only  from  the 
booses  of  BrAbmans.  Initiation  into  the  order  ia 
aeeompanied  by  a  land  of  buitism,  with  fasting ; 
the  saered  thread  ia  alao  taken  off  at  thia  time 
and  btuned,  and  together  with  the  oommunieation 
«F  the  sacred  mantram,  and  the  new  name  of  the 
■nb-order  to  which  the  candidate  ia  to  belong,  there 
ia  enforced  upon  him  the  observance  of  cnaatity 
and  poverty.  Dan^iM  avoid  the  use  of  fire,  and 
bury  thdr  dead  or  cast  tllMU  into  a  aaered  stream  | 
(see  art.  DAjrpiM).  Sevan  elaaaea  of  Sanni/Onn* 
are  enumerated  by  Oman,  togeUwr  with  tiuee 

*  J.  a  Omui,  flp.  ea.  dv.  UL  Iv.  and  vL  i  Ibatar  mUani, 
/•mUom  Wiaiom%  p.  IMfl. 

t  IM  ud  detail  thai  follow  m  dcrirad  in  tbt  dmId 
tma  1. 0.  Omui'i  linport4nt  work ;  aae  atoo  Kpants  utlclM. 
Then  an,  of  oootM,  n>  Indift  tOMBj  mm  who  ttve  Moatto  Uvw, 
bet  «bo  an  not  HmdM,  sndt  as  Um  Mnhssimsikn  iHin  In 
ttt  OMth,  aad  tlw  madotiv  Jsfai  mosfes  <^  artb  Moham- 
■ouM  aad  JAnm). 
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whidi  ara  aald  to  beloog  mora  pr^erly  to  the 
Z>a9^tM  orden.  The  list  u  aa  f<d]<nrs  i— <&i,  Puri, 
Bhtrti,  Ban,  Auran  (Aranya),  Pamt,  Sagar ; 
Tirath,  Ashram,  SarasvaO.  Membership  of  the 
sect  is  open  to  all,  without  diBtinoti<n  of  oaate ; 
twioe-bom  men  lay  aaide  the  tliread,  and  all  join 
at  meala.  They  usually  wear  a  neoklaee  of 
rudrOktha  berriea,  and  some,  hi  place  of  the 
ordinary  aalmon-ooloured  robes,  cany  the  sldn  of 
a  tiger.  In  their  food,  which  they  aooept  from 
any  Hindu,  they  avokf  meat  and  do  not  drink 
Bpirita,  but  are  q^reat  amokera  of  ffanja  (gui^d),  or 
hemp.  At  initiation  the  gunt  communicates  to 
the  novice  hu  new  name  and  the  matUram  of  his 
order,  and  he  ia  then  expected  to  aerve  the  guru 
for  a  time,  reodving  inatmotion  from  him.  He  baa 
to  bathe  d^ly,  and  to  perform  dbily  worahip  witii 
eontemfdation  of  the  image  of  Siva ;  fae  moat  not 
sleep  on  a  couch  or  during  the  day-time,  or  oon- 
verae  with  women,  and  moat  alwaya  go  on  ftMt, 
etc  At  death  the  body  is  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture,  facing  east  or  north-east,  and  no  irOddha 
oeremooies  are  performed,  rince  he  ia  anpposed  to 
bava  quitted  this  life  when  be  entered  the  order  * 
(aee  art.  SAHVTXBUt). 

The  remaining  sects  are  of  leas  importance. 
BrahmaehOriti,  the  name  given  in  the  old  Steratore 
to  a  student  ol  the  Veda  during  hia  period  of 
pupilage  in  the  flrat  dirama,  has  been  appropriated 
to  a  aubordinata  olaas  of  ascetics,  who  are  aaid 
nanally  to  met  aa  Barranta  to  Saniiudamt  or 
Paramahaiiuat  (see  art.  AteAMA).  The  Pora- 
mahathtas  are  the  highest  order,  and  have  an 
Upanifod  of  their  own,  the  ParamaMaOuopanifad. 
They  lay  claim  to  greater  sanctity,  and  profess  to 
observe  stricter  rules  of  conduct  than  others. 
Before  admiwion  to  the  rank  of  Paramahamsa,  a 
probation  ot  some  T«ai%  nanally  not  leaa  than 
twelve,  muat  be  nndergone.  In  token  of  afaaolnte 
renunciation  of  the  world,  aune  obaerve  a  atriet 
vow  of  silence,  profess  to  abst^n  entirely  from 
food,  or  dispense  with  all  clothing.  Some  are 
unqneationably  men  of  ainoere  pie^,  uid  devote 
themaelvea  to  atndy  and  good  works.  The  Para- 
mtthaikta  believea  that  be  baa  already  atttdned 
to  union  with  the  Divine,  or  rather  has  learned  to 
know  himself  as  identical  with  BraAman — a  creed 
not  conducive  to  humility  or  modesty.  The  titJe 
ia  said  to  be  derived  from  a  mythical  bird,  which 
pomeasea  the  faoolty  of  aeparatlng  watw  from 
milk ;  hence  in  a  metaphorical  sense  is  able  to 
distinguish  falsehood  from  truth.  The  word 
harhsa  ordinarily  si^ifies  a  ^ooee;  so  that  the 
title  was  perhape  originally  given  to  members  of 
the  sect  in  derinon.t 

The  Aghorifu  or  Aghortipanthitu  are  addhu*  who 
have  acquired  a  strange  and  repulsive  appetite  for 
the  flesh  of  corpses,  and  are  said  to  steal  dead 
bodies  from  the  graveyards,  and  drag  them  from 
the  rivers  for  purposes  of  food.  There  are 
probably  few,  if  any,  of  these  ascetics  now  l«Ft 
in  India,  but  in  times  past  they  were  mrae 
nnmerooa,  and  their  habits  have  been  noted  from 
a  vei^  early  date.  The  home  of  the  chief  of  the 
sect  u  said  to  be  at  Siddhapur,  in  North  Kanara 
(aee  art.  AqhorI). 

Yogin  is  a  geiiaral  term  for  ao  ascetic  who  la 
endeavouring  dj  reatraiut  and  diadpline  of  the 
body  to  secure  the  union  of  the  aool  with  the 
Supreme  (aee  art.  YooA).  Such  aaoetica  are 
usually  mystics  and  self-hypnotists,  who  claim  to 
be  posseaaed  of  miraculous  powers,  and  in  aome 
instances  undoubtedly  perform  marvellous  feats. 
As  a  sect  tiiey  trace  their  origin  to  Gorakhn&th,  a 

■  Bm  J.  A.  Dubota,  Bindu  Maniwn.  Otutamt,  mud  Cm- 
moniM*,  Hag.  tr..  Oxford.  10OS,  dtt.  ncxn.  pt.  SSSft.aadlDr  so 
MoouBt  of  ta«  lutisttoo  ot  a  asMMHMn,  A.  p.  SSBS. 

t  HoBlar  inUsns,  v.  ^  sr ;  Hss  IfU&t,  AssialrMvs, 
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diaoipl*  of  Mah«idian&th,  of  whom  littla  or 
nothing  is  known,  even  tho  period  at  wMoh 
he  liTM  beinff  uncertain.  Fiymt  worship  Siva, 
espeually  is  the  form  of  Bhairon  or  Bbairara  v. ), 
the  Tillage  god  identified  with  Siva,  wboM  Mcred 
animal  is  tlw  dog;  and  tliey  paj  eapecial  VMunk 
tion  to  tho  nitha  {tUUia),  m  goazdiait  nixita  of 
tiie  Himilajan  peaks,  and  to  the  tiffxtj-hysa 
Siddhat,  or  'perfect'  one^  whose  {ometioe  Qt  the 
yoaa  has  reaidied  perfeotum,  some  of  whom  are 
DelieTed  to  be  still  living,  'thvj  disr^^ard  oaste, 
wear  aaraed  xosarisa  of  nidrUtAa  berries*  and 
allow  themselves  the  utmost  freedom  in  the 
matter  of  food  and  drink.  There  are  several 
sabKwders,  as  Kanpbatas,  Angan,  distingiiished 
bgrpecnliarities  of  dress  or  ornamentation.* 

Thm  asoetio  seots  of  the  Vufnavites  have 
perhaps  hardly  so  much  right  to  the  name  of 
aseetios.  They  are  rather  wandering  monks, 
whose  abotinenoe  is  displayed  almost  entirely  in 
the  matter  of  food  and  drink.  Some  of  tlbem 
praotise  the  mles  of  yoga,  and  witii  few  exceptions 
all  refrain  from  partaldng  of  flesh  or  spirits. 
Timn  is  worshipped  l^them  nnder  the  form 
eitjwr  of  B&ma  or  of  Knoa,  with  whom  they 
vsnal^  associate  their  wives  Slt&  or  Bftdhft. 
The  list  of  the  sects  is  as  follows,  omitting  the 
adherents  of  TallaUiftoh&rya,  whose  prim^pln  ate 
the  reverse  of  asoetio  t— 

.    Nm  Banns  Foommb. 


CbftUMQlto. 
KalA  Putfatn. 


ladlMVl^iia. 


Tike  6il  VaitnavoB,  so  called  becanse  they  nnlte 
the  wonhip  ol  bil  or  Lak^ml,  the  wife  ofVif]^n, 
witb  that  IHsnn  himself,  retain  the  sacred 
thread,  wear  reddish  ooloared  robes,  and  earry 
strings  of  Udati  beads  or  of  the  seeds  of  the  lotos. 
In  addition  to  Uw  tHaJea,  or  sect-mark,  on  the 
for^ead,  they  are  often  stamped  or  branded  on 
the  body  with  sacred  marks  emUematio  of  the 
god  or  his  wife.  They  are  found  ohiefly  in  the 
south  of  India,  where  the  great  mcmasteries  of 
the  seot  ate  established.} 

The  BOmOnaiteKiHa  are  followers  of  Fffw^nwida, 
the  disciple  of  Btmannja.  His  work  lay  rather 
in  the  north  of  India,  uid  the  various  types  of 
ascetics  who  hdong  to  this  order  are  nnmeroos  hi 
most  of  the  northern  distariets  of  the  peninsula. 
The  chief  SDbdivisi<m  is  that  of  the  BavrSgiau  {a^.) 
or  VairOgin*—*  title  wbioh  indleatea  «w  who  is 
free  from  worldly  passion  or  desire,  and  is  often 
ap^ed  generally  to  any  Vai^vite  mendicant  or 
devotee.  The  VwrOmtu  proper  disregard  caste 
distinctions,  though  tney  wear  the  thread,  eschew 
meat  and  spirit^  and  worship  Hantunan,  the 
monk^-eod»  as  well  as  S&ma  and  his  brothers, 
end  SitA,  and  they  go  through  an  elabwate  daily 
tm^ne  trf  bathing,  eta.  including  tiie  practice  of 
yoga ;  frequency  also  wej  axe  Inanded  upon  the 
arm  with  the  sacred  ^^nibols  of  yi^a.fi  Other 
sub-seota  of  Rftmfinandms  are  Achanns,  Khakins, 
Sannyftsins,  the  last-named  being  distingaiBhable 
from  the  Saivite  ascetics  of  the  name  by  the  use 
of  the  saered  thread.  They  wear  robes  of  different 
eolours,  and  the  ifiiitlfiiif  a^  least  usually  dispense 
altogether  with  ek»thing.  All  Bbninandins  are 
pledged  to  vows  of  oolibatT^  (see  art.  Ramavahda, 
RlHXNAHDnr). 

The  JftSfiAavM,  or  MiLdhvcu,  are  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  south  of  India.  They  live 
eelibate  lives,  and  admit  all  castes  to  the  order. 
Their  one  garment  is  orange-oolonred,  and  on 

•  OiDM),  op.  ed.  p.  IMS.  t /I>.  p.  162. 
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breast  and  aims  they  bear  the  marks  of  Tiniu, 
and  shave  the  head,  in  this  last  respect  being 
distinguished  from  the  tme  Vairftgins.  who  leave 
a  small  toft  <rf  hair  on  tte  erown  (see  art. 
Madhvab). 

The  CkttitaiiyiUM  are  in  seme  xemeets  the  most 
liberal  in  thought,  and  in  mode  in  life  most  free 
and  onrestnined  of  all  Vaimavite  asoetiea.  Th^ 
admit  into  the  order  men  aim  women  from  all,  even 
the  lowest,  oastes,  and  with  few  exceptions  do  not 
profess  or  praotiae  celibacy.  The  seot  is  most 
widely  spread  in  Bengal,  of  which  district  the 
founder  was  a  native.  They  wear  white,  or 
sometimes  yellow  garments,  abstain  from  meat 
and  spirits,  and  earry  the  usual  tvlaiH  maary  and 
necklace.  There  are  several  subdivisions,  the 
moral  reputation  of  some  of  which  does  not  sttmd 
high  (see  artt  Bknqal,  Chattanta). 

The  £aiilr  PantMm  can  hazdly  be  said  to  affect 
aseettetsm  in  ai^  real  sense  d  the  term.  They 
wear  no  distinettTe  dress,  osrry  the  nsual  naeklaoe 
and  beads^and  on  their  forelwads  the  distinctive 
mark  of  Vlf^  The  wandering  mmiks  of  the 
order  are  numerous  in  northern  and  oentral  India, 

>nii  ham»  ^  high  oti^Tf|^^  fag  ^iwpWrfiy  f(pA 

<rfUfe.* 

The  remaining  orders  of  tSdhtu  have  originated 
among  the  Sikhs.  The  three  most  important  an 
known  as  Akalin,  NirmOlinf  snd  UdoSin.  There 
sxe  otfaen  less  numerous  and  distinrtivo.  In 
general  the  dress  of  the  Sikh  Mdhu  is  more  emn- 
plete  than  that  of  the  ascetics  of  other,  or  at  least 
of  Saivite  OTders;  and  he  bears  less  prominent  and 
obtrusive  marks  of  his  asoetio  profession.  The 
AkStvu,  (HT  mAangBt  are  the  miliunt  monks  of  the 
Sikh  faiUu  ^^«y  dress  in  blue  gaxmenti^  and 
travel  over  the  country  fnlly  armed,  on  horsebaek 
or  riding  on  camels,  and  their  requests  for  alma 
are  said  to  be  preferred  with  a  tone  and  manner 
that  seoares  instant  oomplianoe  (see  art.  AxiUs). 
The  IfirnUUiiu  are  for  the  most  part  quiet 
and  inoffensive  stodents  of  the  saored  books, 
whose  only  outward  marks  of  their  tUdhu  pro- 
fession are  their  reddish-yellow  garmmts  and  long 
hair  (see  art  NxbhXUN].  The  UdOtim  dress  in 
salmon-coloured  robes,  with  a  peenliar  pointed  eap, 
and  a  black  oord  round  the  neck ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  water-pot,  nsaaUy  a  gourd,  carry  a  bag 
over  the  shoulder,  and  a  small  black  mat  or 
carpet,  which  they^  spread  on  the  ground  whan 
they  rest  Some  Udfidns  shave  the  head,  while 
others  allow  the  hur  to  grow ;  all  avoid  the  use 
of  meat  or  spirits,  and  do  not  smoke,  and  are 
pledged  to  poverty  and  continence  t  (see  art 
UD&sm). 

There  have  also  bssn  at  all  times  a  few  sddAvif, 
or  female  asoetiea,  in  India,  who  have  emulated 
their  more  numerous  male  oompsnions  in  tiieir 
devotion  and  the  rigour  of  their  ascetic  practioes. 
The  publicity,  however,  which  the  profession  of 
sadhuism  entails  is  an  obstacle  to  its  frequent 
adoption  by  Indian  women,  and  any  general 
obsnvanoe  by  them  of  asoetio  habits  or  vows 
wtmld  be  opposed  to  the  sentiments  and  prejudices 
of  the  Hindas  themselves.  SSdMit  are  nsually 
widows,  who  have  less  to  lose  in  the  adoption  of 
a  roving  life ;  and  in  most  instances,  though  not 
ftlways,  are  of  low  caste.  It  would  seem  also  that 
generally,  althon^  again  not  without  exceptions, 
the  sddhvi  is  moved  to  enter  upon  this  manner  of 
life  by  the  desire  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  father 
or  other  male  relative  or  friend;  and  solitude 
therefore  rarely  fOTms  part  of  the  voluntary 
penance  idiioh  she  undergoes.  The  ease  is  recorded, 

*  8m  O.  A.  WMtoott,  EaMr  sfuf  Ou  JToMr  PoMh,  Ckwnporw, 
1907 ;  O.  A.  Orivwn,  in  BibU  in  tk»  World,  1908,  fp.  S47S., 
sass. ;  and  art.  KamIe  PAsnn. 
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hnrarer,  ol  a  Hmda  iridow  of  good  ftunily.  iriio 
firad  u  a  K^iMTj  nehun  in  w  mdeignNmd  «dl 
vmi  Bcnans  for  thir^-ei^t  yeuBt  deroting  her- 
adf  to  wtuij  and  the  praotaca  of  ytyo.  rererenoed 
bf  aH  the  people,  and  reoeiTiiig  Tintora  from  the 
paaA  distenoea  to  which  her  &une  had  ipread.* 

Aaoetiwam,  and  the  batata  and  pracnoaa  aao- 
ciated  with  it^  bare  been  adopted  in  aereral 
mrtaaoai  in  Inaia  hj  Christiaa  miaaioiiariea,  with 
the  parpoee  and  hope  of  tbereliy  eommending 
Adr  teaidiiBg  to  the  people  mxwmg  whom  thnr 
firea  were  spent.  It  ia  doabtfnl  bow  far  the 
attempt  baa  erar  bean  reallj  anunaMfuL  With 
the  apirit  that  eonnaelled  and  animatitil  aoeb 
naolntMHia,  moriag  man  to  a^-rennnoiatkiB  and 
tbe  abandonment  a  all  for  the  lake  of  dntj',  and 
to  promote  the  end  which  they  bad  in 

Tinr.  all  will  fed  aympathj.  In  the  regard  of 
eraiy  Hindu  alao  toe  aaoefcie  ideal  ia  a  ooUe 
«o6f  and  the  man  who  eadearoaxa  to  pat  it  into 
vaetiee  ie  worth j  of  aD  hoooor.  It  would  aewn, 
aawmw,  that  the  nbnoct  aaerifioe  which  it  ia  in 
the  powar  of  a  Enropeaa,  either  by  oonatittttion 
or  flirnBMwtamtitti  to  make  eannot  a^toaeh  the 
■1— gataan  or  extreme  ligoiir  ol  aelf-mortifioatioa 
<rf  t&  ordinary  Indian  *d4Jtmj  and  therefore  to 
the  Indian  hia  mode  of  liring  will  probably  appear 
to  be  a  pale  imitaticm,  not  whoDy  sincere,  and 
immeaniTiMy  below  the  true  ioeaL  It  will 
eiato  Ida  wmidar,  but  in  no  degree  more  him  to 
Mipee^  white  the  motive  that  prompta  the 
ad^Caoo  of  aoeli  a  Ufa  wHI  be  entudy  baytmd 
Ui  eomprehaawoiL  There  bare  been  native 
Indiana  alao,  Chriatiaw  tMkmt,  who  have  wandered 
throng  the  eonntiy  in  aaoetio  garb,  and  followed 
the  aaeetie  mle  of  preaching  ami  teaching  hj  the 
waj.  Their  aetion,  ao  far  aa  it  ia  poaaible  to 
■erwfiii,  baa  greatly  inereaied  and  widmed  their 
iaflMDee  for  gSoA,  and  haa  appeared  entirely  eom- 
mandable  to  toeu'  fellow-coaiitrymen.t 

4.  ReUcloiM  and  elUcal  nine  of  'tapaa.'— 
Tbere  ia  probably  no  eoantry  in  which  aaoetl- 
MB  haa  been  ao  widely  and  oonstaatly  praotiaed, 
or  in  which  ita  ideab  have  been  held  in  each  high 
laganl,  aa  India.  Hie  injanctuma  of  their  aacred 
Moka,  and  tbe  examplea  of  their  aagea,  have  leapt 
brfora  the  mind  of  the  paopl9  the  thoagfat  that 
iMoneiatioB  ol  the  vorid,  with  r^eotioo  of  ita 
pleasaraa  and  puraoita,  la  the  sapreme  good. 
And  although  the  motive  of  the  abnegation  and 
bodily  adf -mortification  of  the  Indian  »adhu  waa 
undoubtedly  in  the  ultimate  analyaia  wliuh  be 
abandoned  the  world  that  he  might  gain  aomething 
better  for  himaelf— yet  bia  life  and  action  were  an 
evflr-preaent  reminder  to  the  people  that  the  good 
of  thia  world  la  not  the  good  which  ia  moot 
worth  having;  and  Us  example  revived  in  them 
the  longing,  which  the  preaaura  of  worldly  earea 
and  amlntions  might  well  have  deadened  or 
ennbed,  for  a  bieber  experienee  of  life  than  waa 
anggaatad  by  the  hard  material  faeteM  the  preaent. 
The  band  tiuat  pointed  upwarda  and  onwanu  might 
indeed  be  prompted  by  no  generous  or  altruistio 
spirit  Nerertbeleaa  it  did  anggeat  and  invite  to 
upward  e^ving.  And  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doebt  that,  in  Bpite  of  ita  obviooa  drawbacka  and 
fiiaitations,  aionuiam  haa  been  on  Uie  whole  a 
^ood  to  India,  and  a  force  Uiat  baa  made  for 
rigbteonsneaa  in  tbe  broadeat  use  of  tbe  word. 

That  ideal  oommandad  the  assent  and  enthuai- 
astie  goodwill  of  tbe  people  at  large.  They  were 
not  bfrnd  to  tbe  defeeta  and  daogera  of  an  aaoetio 
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Uia^  the  owNuiunitiae  it  afforded  for  impoature, 
the  faabita  m  idlmeaa  and  the  lova  of  aaaa  wfaioh 
it  pTwnoted.  While,  however,  tiwy  Jeated  at  the 
aOaku,  they  reapeeted  bia  profeaaion  and  wiabad 
tbMnaelvea  to  m  like  him.    It  waa  hia  better 

goalitieB  tliat  they  revered,  and  the  ideal  which 
e  repreaented.  His  ignoranceo  and  littleneaaea 
they  tolerated  or  l»^nghori  tt,  while  they  allowed 
his  elaim  to  a  iKdineaa  greater  than  any  to  whioh 
th^.  pra-ooon^ed  with  mundane  aflaus,  oould 
aspire.  That  uara  were  pretenders  and  impostors 
among  the  ever-moving  crowd  of  aaoetica,  men  to 
whom  godlinem  waa  a  way  of  gain,  tbe  keen 
inatinct  of  the  people  alwaya  reeognized.  Theee, 
however,  were  not  true  sOakut,  but  were  maaqner- 
ading  in  a  borrowed  garb  to  whioh  th^  had  no 
ri^t;  and  thdr  preaance  hardly  leoaened  toe 
respect  in  wliidi  the  profeaaitm  waa  held,  or 
weakened  tbe  influence  wtiicb  ita  better  memoera 
wielded.  It  waa  and  remained  good  that  aa  ideal 
of  purity,  aelf-reatraint,  and  indifiereooe  to  pleaaora 
and  wealth  abould  be  oonatantly  exbibitea  in  eon> 
Crete  form  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exiatenee  of  ao  l«r|a  a 
number  able-bodied  men,  living  in  idleneaa, 
cannot  have  been  otiier,  to  our  WesMm  modes  of 
thinking  at  least,  tlian  a  burden  to  the  commoa- 
wealth.  No  aOMm  ever  did  any  work.  He  paased 
his  time  in  the  moat  oomplete  and  abaolute  idleneaat 
aa  far  aa  the  laboor  of  the  handa  waa  oonoemed ; 
and  frcnn  a  social  or  eomnniatie  poiniof  view,  hia 
life  waa  entirely  nnprodnotiva.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  bnrden  was  vary  widdy 
diBtributed.  from  Ci^  Comorin  to  the  utmoat 
HimAlayaa  t  and  that  m  any  givoi  case  tbe  demand 
made  by  the  individual  awm  upon  the  people 
among  whom  ha  aokmnied  waa  vary  slight  The 
burden  was  probably  little  felt,  much  leaa  than 
would  bare  been  the  case  in  the  more  artilioial  and 
closer-knit  Statee  of  the  West  It  ia  true^  never- 
theless, that  on  tbe  premisses  of  Western  l4wic  and 
argument,  tbe  Iom  of  the  remunerative  labour  of 
ao  great  an  army  of  potential  workers  cannot  have 
beoi  other  than  hurtful  to  the  general  proaperity 
oftheland.  r-  r-  ^ 

Btdhaism  also,  both  by  ita  principles  and  by  its 
praotioe,  stmck  a  heavy  mow  at  the  spirit  of  oaate. 
To  tbe  true  4ikihu  all  things  were  indifferent  and 
therefore  tbe  distinotions  and  iealouiiea  of  caate 
were  nothing  to  him.  Hoet  of  tbe  ordera  aetad 
up  to  thia  bdief,  although  a  few  refused  admiaaioB 
to  membership  to  any  but  Brfthmana,  and  deoUned 
to  reoelva  food  from  man  of  a  lower  oaate.  Thair 
influence,  therefore,  on  tbe  whole  waa  damocratio 
and  levdlingi  tb«y  atood  for  brotherhood  and 
equalitj  aa  againat  eaata  aasnmption  and  pride. 
And  mm^lng  with  the  people  aa  they  did  on  their 
inoeaaaat  joumeyinga,  the  conceptions  and  theoriea 
which  th^  thus  represented,  though  they  never 
availed  to  break  tbe  Brftbman  yoke,  must  have 
struck  deep  root,  and  given  zko  to  many  eearcbings 
of  heart 

There  ia.  however,  at  tbe  present  day  a  new 
apiiit  brooding  over  the  land,  inimical  to  BOdbiiiam 
and  the  ideau  which  it  represente  and  fosters. 
Western  activities,  and  the  oonceptions  of  duty 
and  aim  which  the  West  haa  introduced,  and 
which  are  acting  aa  a  atrong  ferment  in  the  life 
and  society  of  India,  must  in  the  long  run  be  fotal 
to  the  aaoetio,  to  the  world  -  renouncing  spirit 
English  eduoanon,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  and 
tlie  strenuous  life  which  it  inculoatee,  will  render 
inipoasible  the  meditative  existenoe  of  the  aOdhu 
—the  man  who  in  the  world  ia  not  of  it  Tbe 
and  ia  not  yet ;  for  periiaiM  a  oniriderafale  time  to 
oome  the  profaaaetf  ascetio  in  India  will  poform 
bia  idlgriinBgeB  by  rail,  will  utilise  the  electric 
light  and  the  other  appUanoea  and  oonTanieneea  of 
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ciTfll«tion>  ud  will  rrauun  what  Iw  ia,  unmoved 
ud  rniehanged.  Eventaally,  howeTsr,  and  inevit- 
ablr  the  fcxow  ef  the  new  era  will  he  too  strong 
for  him.  It  !■  hudl/  poedible  thst  the  tOdhu 
ihonld  MNMinmodftte  biiuMlf  to  an  ege  that  prises 
inwehanHise  and  gold  abore  bXL  He  mnst  Tsnish 
beiiM  the  pressnre  of  modern  foroes  and  steange 
UeHi  Bnt  with  him  wiU  go  <me  of  the  most 
Kdotmesqne  if  not  the  most  wvaUe  figures  that 
Indian  history  or  life  has  to  show.  And  it  is 
penniBsible  to  donbt  whether  the  new  spirit  and 
mflnenoe  that  is  dziTing  him  from  the  world's 
staoB  will  he  m  the  miole  mufe  ecndndTe  to 
IXMua's  real  welfare  and  happinsM  than  his  has 
been  thiongfaout  the  long  eentories. 
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A.  S.  Obdbv. 

ASCBTICISM  (Japanese).  —  The  asoetidsm 
found  in  Japan  after  tine  introdnotion  of  Bnddh- 
inn  is  only  a  foreign  importation  with  whieh  we 
aie  not  concerned  here  (see  Asomoisii  [Buddh- 
ist]). What  we  most  give  oar  attention  to  is 
the  only  original  form  of  Japanese  asceticism, 
that  is  to  say,  the  asceticism  of  primitive  Shinto  as 
it  Is  met  with  in  the  most  ancient  documents. 

A  Chinese  traveller,  describing  the  Japanese  of 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  mentions  Uiis  inter- 
esting custom :  '  They  appoint  a  man  whcnn  they 
eall  an  **  abstuner."  He  is  not  aUowed  to  como 
his  hair,  to  wash,  to  eat  fiesh,  or  to  approach 
women.  When  they  are  fortanato,  they  make  him 
presents ;  but  if  they  are  ill  or  meet  with  disaster, 
they  set  it  down  to  the  abstainer's  failure  to  keep 
his  vows,  and  unite  to  put  him  to  death'  (W.  G. 
Aston,  '  Early  Japanese  History,'  in  the  TASJ 
vfd.  xvi.  pt.  1,  p.  65).  AH  the  featnres  of  this 
description— cuelessness  with  regard  to  the  clean- 
liness of  the  hair  and  the  body,  abstinence  from 
certain  foods,  and  continence— correspond  exactly 
with  what  we  know  of  the  usual  condition  of  the 
'god -men'  who  are  found  among  so  many  primitive 
peopleiS  wd  who.  whm  Ulneas  <a  any  other  calam- 
ity ooenrs,  are  held  to  be  responsible,  and  are 
deposed,  punished,  or  killed  (see  J.  G.  Frazer,  QB^, 

rfim).  Analogous  conceptions  are  also  known 
exist  in  China,  where  the  Emperor  is  held 
responsible  for  drought ;  and  in  Korea,  where,  in 
tiie  event  of  a  bad  harvest,  the  ancient  kings  were 
deposed  or  put  to  death. 

If  we  tarn  now  to  the  most  ancient  Japanese 
book,  the  Kojiki  (A.D.  712),  we  shall  not  find  this 
primitive  cnstom  mentioned ;  bnt  we  may  see  there 
at  least  an  idea  of  abstinence  which  appears  to  be 
the  continuation  of  it.  This  idea  is  expressed  by 
the  -word  imi,  the  root  of  the  verb  imu,  which,  in 
its  original  meaning,  signifies  *to  shun.'  In  one 
passage  the  reference  is  to  a  sacred  weaving-hall 
\imi.KcUaya),  where  the  Sun-goddess  preaioes  at 
the  makmg  of  the  garments  of  the  gods.  Here 
imi  has  only  the  secondary  sense  of  'sacred.' 
which,  however,  is  closely  related  to  its  original 
meaning.  In  another  passMe  we  have  an  acoount 
of  the  mythical  origin  of  ue  /im&s  110  o&i<o,  that 


is  to  taj,  the  ohiefs  of  the  7mt&«  (or  /m&s),  a 
heredita^  corporation  of  abstaining  priests,  who 
claimed  aesoent  from  the  god  Futo-dama ('Great 
Jewel '  or,  rather,  '  Great  Gift.' '  Great  Ofiering '). 
Again,  in  a  tiurd  passage,  relative  to  the  troubles 
whi(^  followed  the  dewth  of  the  flnt  lemidaiy 
Emperor,  Jimmn,  we  are  told  that  <me  of  ms  sons, 
renounciiig  his  claim  to  the  suooession,  beoame 
an  *abstameT*  (see  Kcjiki,  ed.  with  notes  by 
HotoOri,  1789-18SS,  vols.  8, 16, 20 ;  or  the  Eng.  tr. 
by  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  sec  16,  88, 6S,  pp.  IM* 
186  of  the  re-issue  of  1906). 

The  Nihongi,  which  appeared  only  el|^t  yeni 
lator,  that  is,  in  A.D.  720,  oontuns  pass^iee  oom- 
i^ondinc  to  the  first  two  passages  of  the  KopH ; 
Dut,  under  the  influenoe  of  Ctunese  ideas,  it  sub- 
stitutes for  the  'abstainer'  of  the  tliird  passage 
a  single  priest  *  of  the  gods  of  Heaven  and  Earth  * 
{NVwng*.  ed.  Shukai,  vols.  1  and  4,  w  the  Eng.  tr. 
by  W.  G.  Asfeon,  1896,  m.  41, 48-47, 140). 

We  shall  now  examine  the  doonments  rdat^ 
to  worship,  especially  the  old  rituals  in  whim 
the  /ffUfts  appear  {EngxAiki,  a.d.  927,  ed.  Deha- 
bon,  voL  8,  noriio  1,  8,  14),  to  see  more  clearly 
what  their  *  ahstinenoe  oonsisted  in.  The  special 
function  of  the  Jmibe  was  to  prepare  the  offerings 
for  the  gods,  '  avoiding '  all  impurity  in  doing  so. 
This  is  what  is  given  in  exaot  terms  in  the  last 
lines  of  the  first  ritoal,  relati^  to  the  Tothigohi 
no  ffiwEsurs  or  'Festival  for  the  Harvest,'  celebrated 
at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  ritual,  recited  at  the  Okonihe  no  mat- 
swi,  or  *  Festival  of  the  Great  Offering  of  Food,' 
which  was  a  festival  of  first-fruits  {IfiM-nanu, 
'New-tasting'),  more  solemn,  and  celebrated  only 
at  the  acoesuMi  of  the  Emperors.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  eighth  ritual,  concerning  the  festival 
of  the  Ohotono  Hogahi,  or  '  Luck- wishing  of  the 
Great  Pidace,'  we  are  told  that  it  was  the  Imibe 
who,  with  a  sacred  (imi)  axe,  set  to  work  on  the 
wood  destined  for  the  construction  of  this  palace, 
and  who,  with  a  sacred  (imi)  mattock,  dug  out  its 
fonndationB.  On  this  occasion  thn^  also  prepared 
the  offerings,  brought  the  Imperial  insi^ia  into 
the  great  hall,  hung  up  the  inM:ic  stones  m  various 
places  (the  audience-hall,  the  Emperor's  bathroom 
and  privy),  and  in  conclusion  pronounced  the 
ritual.  The  recitation  of  the  ritual  (No.  0)  for 
the  Mikado  matsuri,  or  '  Festival  of  Uie  Sublime 
Gates,'  was  also  entrusted  to  tiiem.  In  short, 
the  main  idea  underlying  these  various  fanoticms 
is  that  of  material  punty,  which  the  Imiht  had 
to  ensure  by  avoiding  with  great  cKn  everything 
that  might  cause  defilement. 

Apart  hom  the  Imibe,  abstinence  was  practised 
also  by  certain  people  and  on  certain  occaaons. 
As  a  general  custom,  to  prapare  himself  for  « 
religious  festival,  the  officiating  priest  had  to  re- 
mam  indoors  (i-gomon),  to  avoid  speaking  and 
making  a  noise,  to  eat  no  food  except  that  oooked 
on  a  pure  fire  {imu'bi),  in  short,  to  contrive  to 
escape  every  possible  cause  of  uncleanness.  The 
duration  01  this  abstinence  varied,  too,  with  the 
importance  of  the  festivals :  a  month  fm  festivals 
of  the  first  class,  three  days  for  festivals  of  the 
second  cUuh^  and  one  day  for  festivals  of  the  third 
class.  Durmg  the  month  preceding  the  Ohonihe, 
the  most  important  festivBl  of  ancient  Shinto,  a 
lesser  abstinence  {ara-imi)  was  observed,  and 
during  the  last  three  days  a  creater  abstinence 
ima-imi).  The  Emperor  himseTf,  having  to  take 
part  personallY  in  the  ceremony,  had  to  conform 
to  tills  rule.  When  the  Emperor  Turiakn  desired 
to  see  the  god  of  Mount  Himoro  without  having 
practised  abstinence  previous  to  presenting  hiru- 
setf  before  him,  he  was  confronted  by  the  appari- 
tion of  a  dreadful  serpent,  which  made  him  rush, 
temir-strtokeo,  into  the  interior  of  hie  palaoe  for 
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wtiatj  (NUkongi,  which  Maigns  Um  erent  to  A.D. 
483).  Certain  eat^oriea  of  prioBte  had  to  ohaerre 
medal  forms  of  atotanenoe.  Some  lower  priest^ 
the  Ntjgi  (frcMn  tuga/uj  *  to  piaj '),  were  oalted 
imHi  in  lome  cSd  norineee,  beoaose  of  the  par- 
tkalar  ears  which  Uiey  had  to  take  to  artda  all 
nndeanness  with  tespeet  to  fire.  Similarly,  the 
prieeteaeee  had  to  be  Tirgins.  This  mle  of  ocm- 
tiaenee  was  limited,  howerar,  to  the  time  of  tiwir 
insetbood,  and  did  not  pmeBt  th^  maRyiBg 
afterwards.  The  Saiwtt  a  prineeas  of  the  Imperial 
Uood  consecrated  to  the  wonhlp  of  th»  Sua- 
goddess,  prepared  herself  for  tUs  office  for  a  Iraig 
thne  btjore.  For  three  years,  on  the  first  dav  of 
each  month,  she  had  to  repair  to  a  saered  nail 
iimii-dono),  where  she  worshipped  towards  the  neat 
temple  vt  Ise.  This  was  the  '  threeyears*  atatl- 
mmb' (mt'tossMOMOMtf-MM).  Tb»  KamM  no  Ko, 
or  *god-diildreD('  young  dan^ters  of  the  nobility 
attawied  to  the  prmoipal  temples  to  perform  there 
the  aaered  danee  [kaffura),  wd  to  cook  the  food 
tor  the  offerings,  were  called  also  mono-tmt,  that 
is  to  say,  'abstainers  from  tUngs*  ('impare* 
being  nnderstood).  Lastly,  from  a  passage  ot  the 
Hitaeki  Fvdoki  we  gatliar  that  a  domestie  NHU- 
fMUM  existed  apart  from  the  offlelal  festival,  and 
that  on  this  oocariim  atettosnee  was  obeerred  by 
all  the  &mi]y.  Bat  in  ererr  case  abstinence  was 
associated  with  the  idea  of  ritnal  pori^.  Tlie 
Important  thing  was  to  aToid  imparities  {ttumi)  of 
ereiy  kind,  that  is  to  my.  ererything  that  might 
be  diipleasing  to  the  goos,  e.g.  nndeanness  (to 
begin  with  personal  eleanlinesB ;  no  one  eonld  take 
part  in  a  rdigifHu  ceremony  wtthoat  first  having 
washed  and  pat  on  dean  elotheii),  erimea  con- 
donned  from  the  ritoalistio  point  of  view  (s.^. 
incest),  and  lastly,  calamities  (such  as  the  Ute  of 
seriwnts),  beoanse  these  were  then  rt^arded  as  a 
Divine  ponishment  for  some  unknown  offence. 
Batk  OB  the  otbet  band,  eertaiu  things  forUdden 
te  UM  asoetiea  of  tbt  primitive  perwd,  such  as 
eatin|;  meat,  were  not  considered  to  be  oontrary 
te  this  Shinto  oonceptian  of  absttnenoe. 

Tb»  psyehok^rical  evohition  of  Japanese  asoeti- 
dm  can  oe  clearly  followed  in  this  series  of  doon> 
■ents  taken  in  their  chronological  order.  In  the 
first  eentaries  irf  the  Christian  era  we  have  the 
isesticism  of  primitive  f&ofim,  eharaeteriaed 
dilcif^  1^  its  ^et  abstinence  and  oontinenoe, 
and  Ij  eaxeleesness  with  regard  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness. In  the  8th  cent,  we  can  scarcely  discover 
any  timce  of  an  ascetic  properlv  so  called  (cf.  the 
passage  from  KojUn  which  uie  liHiongi  thought  it 
necessary  to  ccHTcct).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
mentaoned  as  a  hereditary  priesthood,  already  well 
flrtaMishnl.  this  corporato  body  of  the  Iwihe  which 
we  eee  aftOTwazds  in  operation  In  the  EngitkUd  in 
the  lOtb  cent.,  and  which  represents  the  most 
tyideal  case  of  the  abstinence  practised  also 
many  other  people  in  all  cironmstanoes  oonneoted 
vith  religions  ntes.  Bat^  under  this  new  form 
irideh  so  quickly  succeeded  the  preceding  one, 
Ji^Moeee  aaeetieiam  no  longer  demanded  abstinence 
properiy  ao  called,  or  even  emtinence,  except  as 
an  inunediato  preparation  for  oertun  festivals  or 
aa  a  temporary  condition  for  certun  functions  t 
ind,  above  all,  mr  from  regarding  filth  aa  a  virtue, 
it  required  abeolate  deanlmess.  Thus  the  idea  of 
rdigious  parity  had  undergone  a  complete  trans- 
fnmatshm;  aoc^  in  eoaiformuT  with  this  instinct  for 
rlsMmses  which  already  mamliBBted  itsdf  as  one  of 
the  distiBetive  featozes  «i  the  nattoial  oharaoter, 
physieal  deanliness  heeame  Itself  the  coBdltion 
<tf  DKnal  and  ritoalistie  puri^. 

HlOHKL  Rbtox. 
ASCBTlCISlf  (Jewish).— I.  Pre-exiUc  cna- 
tooM.— Jewish  pie^.  eouutiu  tHriglnally  of  futh 
and  trust  in  a  oovenant  God,  tbnad  no  iwnb  for 
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asoetidsm  as  a  self-imposed  disdpline  of  the  soul. 
Indeed,  the  terms  M  the  bi-Iateral  covenant  between 
Jahweh  and  Israel  Tendered  aaoetlcisra  impossible. 
For,  aoerading  to  the  solemn  transaetion  on  Sinai. 
Israel  became  Jahweh's  own  people  in  a  special 
manner,  pled^^ed  hepeeforth  to  acknowledge 
Jahweh  aa  their  only  God,  and  to  obey  His  wul 
as  revealed  to  them  by  Divindy-inspired  legia* 
lators  and  prt^theta.  Jahweh  in  return  soleminly 
promised  to  remain  Israd's  God.  Moderate  pro- 
sperity was  thoefm  regarded  as  His  smile  on  His 
land  and  people.  In  the  midst  of  opulence  it  was 
possible  'to  walk  with  Jahweh.'  ao  mortifica- 
tion of  the  ileah  or  renonciation  of  the  world  was 
neoessary  to  arrive  at  the  highest  stage  of  Jahweh- 
pleasing  holiness.  And  so  we  find  that  pre-exlUc 
customs  and  laws  were  advene  to  asoetidsm,  e^. 
mutilation  of  the  body  was  forbidden  (Lv  19", 
Dt  14*  2S'),  fasting  was  only  an  accompaniment 
of  prayer  and  ooniesaion  of  sin,  and  was  there- 
fore an  act  of  humiliation  before  God,  and  not  * 
self-inflicted  chastisement,  and,  exoept  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  was  left  to  the  free  will  of  the 
faithful  (1  8  1*,  Ps  85«.  Dn  9»,  Exr  8",  Jer  96»). 

a.  Poat-exUic  legalism.— The  re-organixation  of 
the  Mnnmnni^  after  the  Exile  laid  the  foundatioa 
of  that  rigid,  torpid  legalism  from  which  Jndainn 
has  not  yet  recovered.  The  leaders  of  the  nation, 
in  their  efforts  to  re-establish  the  theocracy  and  to 
guard  it  against  internal  and  external  foea,  had 
recourse  to  the  rigour  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  They 
had  already  learned  in  Bal^lon  that  1^  attach- 
ment to  ancestral  oaatoms  theiy  ooold  zem^  the 
people  of  Jahweh  ontalde  Palestine  and  witbont  * 
sacrificial  cult.  On  tbdr  retnrn,  the  misenUe 
condition  of  the  nation  and  the  scanty  materials 
at  their  disposal  for  re-buildlng  the  State  rendoed 
adherenoe  to  the  Law  their  only  weapon  in  the 
struggle  'or  self-preservation.  The  theooracij  was 
gndully  hdng  ccxi verted  into  a  nomocraoj.  *  htb 
it  be  done  according  to  the  law '  (Ezr  10*)  beeame 
henodorUi  the  norm  of  Judaism.   No  longer  the 

Brophet  with  fresh  messages  fiom  Jahwdi,  but 
tie  expounder  of  the  Law  became  the  spiritual 
guide.  Fresh  oseea  for  which  the  Law  had  made 
no  provision  were  decided  by  ao  artlfidal  dedoo- 
tlon  from  the  written,  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  tm- 
ditions  or  unwritten  Law.  If  thename 'Phartaee* 
as  the  designation  of  a  party  sprans  op  after  the 
Maooabiean  risia|[,  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  or 
Nomism  came  with  the  exiles  from  Babylon. 
'The  law  was  forjrotten  in  Israd,  and  Ezra  re- 
stored it '  (Sukka,  20a).  Eveo  five  centuries  later, 
Hilld,  the  great  doctor  of  the  Law,  was  called 
'disdple  of  Ezra'  (To».  So(.  13).  Thus  the  Stato 
became  a  Church,  and  religion  equivalent  to  Iwal- 
ism,  aooording  to  which  a  man's  aooeptanoe  with 
God  depended  on  a  condderable  balance  of  gpou 
works  over  his  failings.  '  Know  also,'  says  Pirqs 
Ahoth  (iv.  29),  'that  everything  is  according  to 
reokoniiig.*  'Weigh  thou  therefore  our  wicked- 
ness now  in  the  biwuicc,  and  theirs  also  that  dwell 
in  the  world,  and  so  shall  thy  name  no  where  he 
fonnd  but  in  Israel '  (2  Es  3"  ;  of.  also  S^hrA  to 
Lv  20*).  Piety  was  equivalent  to  a  life  of  right- 
eousness, but  such  righteoasness  as  God  acknow. 
lodged  and  demanded  in  the  Law. 

^  ^addism.— The  early  enthusiasts  of  Nomism 
ana  foremnnera  of  the  Pharisees  were  the  Qasidim, 
They  were  neither  a  sect  nor  a  pditioal  party,  as 
might  appear  from  1  Mac  2*,  hot  only  the  pious  In 
the  lana,  of  whom  frequwit  mention  is  made  in  the 
Psalms  (ci.  vi  iiBOf.).  Th^  were  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  coadjutors  of  Exra  who  endeavoured 
to  fulfil  the  Law  in  sll  its  bearings.  With  that  they 
combined  austerity  of  life  sm  a  contempt  for 
earthly  possessions  (ef.  Enodi  106*).  Thn  were 
sotpeoted  to  be  mm  salf-denying  than  God-fsaring 
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nun  (ShtUf.  120a).  Th^  was  the  highest  degree 
of  ^ety  {JRosh  hath.  17).  '  Zeal  leads  to  innocenoe, 
innoeenoe  to  poii^'i  pmity  to  Pharisaism,  Phori- 
saism  to  holiness,  Dolinew  to  humility,  humility 
to  sin-fearing,  sin-fearing  to  Qasidism,  ^aaidism 
to  the  gift  3t  the  Holy  Spirit^'  etc  {Sofa  ix.  15). 
Tbeir  excess  of  piety  was  so  great  that  their  prac- 
tice eoold  not  be  quoted  to  prove  a  donbtfnl 
halakha  (ifm.  41a).  Only  those  were  admitted  into 
their  drole  who  were  learned  {Pirqe  Aboth  iL  6), 
and  whose  youth  had  never  been  defiled  by  sin 
(Svk.  63a ;  see  also  B,  iOma,  103d).  Most  praise- 
worthy was  their  ooltivation  of  an  even  tempera- 
ment, a  forgiving  spirit,  generonty  in  money 
tnuiuetions,  and  alms^nng  (Ptrfs  Aboth  v.  10, 
11,  14).  Their  devotions  were  proceded  and  sno- 
oeeded  1^  an  hour's  meditation,  and  accordingly 
they  spent  nine  hours  a  day  in  spiritual  exercises 
{B'rdkh.  32&}.  In  order  to  sacrifice  the  more,  they 
ocoasionally  took  tha  Naztrito  vow  {Ned.  10a).  ft 
was  probably  dne  to  their  excessive  fastii^  that 
they  mostly  died  of  enterio  diseases,  from  whioh 
tiiey  sofi^red  tea  at  twenty  days  befoxe  tiieir  deatii 
i&mai^  iii.  9;  Gm.  Bab.  62). 

EKnoe,  however,  the  object  of  the  9*^^^ 
not  mortificatiom  of  the  flesh  but  nomism,  tiieir 
asceticism  did  not  exdnde  such  indulsenoee  as 
were  permitted  hy  the  Law.  Hence  they  never 
eschewed  maRiaM^  although  even  in  the  married 
stato  they  imposed  restrietitHis  on  themselves  [Nid. 
38a).  Unlike  the  Essenes,  they  did  not  live  in 
separate  communities,  and  therefore  it  Is  inoorreot 
to  describe  them  as  an  eeeUaiola  in  eceUsia.  Qasid- 
ism  meived  not  into  EsBemsm  but  into  Pharisaism 
and  Babunism.  Pharisees  are  mentioned  first  ia 
the  time  of  J<mathan  (Jos,  Ami.  zm.  v.  0).  Hence* 
forth  a  Qaaid  was  only  an  exaggerated  Pharisee. 
Most  of  the  Rabbis  who  were  eminent  for  piety 
bore  the  title  Qasid. 

4.  Phariaaism  and  Rabbinism.— Although  the 
Pharisees  were  as  rigorous  in  their  opposiuon  to 
Greek  hedonism  aa  were  the  9asidun,  in  tbeir 
life  and  teaching  they  modified  the  austere  views 
of  the  latter,  and  showed  less  tendency  to  asoetd- 
dsm.  Startins;  from  the  princi^  that  nAt  and 
wrong  were  defined  by  the  Law,  and  that  the 
choice  of  either  was  in  one's  own  power  (of.,  be* 
sides  Josephus,  Ptr^s  Aboth  iii.  19),  tbtj  had  no 
inducement  to  inquire  further  into  tiie  origin  of 
evil,  or  to  trace  any  connexion  between  oosmio 
and  individual  eviL  God  created  the  evil  inclina- 
tion (inn  •vr),  and  God  oreated  the  Law  as  anti- 
dote i^id.  SO^).  As  long  aa  the  faithful  were 
ooenined  with  the  sfcndy  of  the  Law  and  with 
the  performanoe  of  works  of  meroy,  they  had  the 
power  over  thdr  own  evil  inclination  C^odtftS  ednS, 
6b).  Perfection  ooold  be  aimed  at  W  a  punctilious 
attendanoe  to  the  podtiva  and  negative  raecepts  of 
tha  Law,  vithoat  the  suppression  of  uw  natural 
feelings.  A  legalist  ooold  therefore  indulge  in  all 
those  pleaanrea  of  life  of  which  the  Law  took  no 
oognizanee,  provided  that  indulgenee  did  not  inter- 
fere with  Israd*sseparati(m<cf.  also  30a,  'Hal- 
low thyself  also  in  lawful  matters  *).  The  body 
was  accordingly  considered  sacred,  having  been 
oreated  in  Qod'a  intage  (LmK  S.  34).  Self-inflioted 
injurbs  were  forbidden  (B.  ^m.  9lb). 

No  scribe  might  live  in  a  town  which  did  not 
possess,  among  other  sanitary  requidtes,  a  bath,  a 
barber,  and  a  phydcian  {Sank.  176}.  When  health 
required,  one  might  sell  one's  shoes  for  food ;  and 
he  who  stinted  hunaeli  was  threatened  witii  retri- 
bution by  Providence  {Shab.  120a).  To  save  life, 
even  the  life  of  a  newborn  infant,  aU  laws  ex- 
cept those  relating  to  Idolatiy,  inceat,  and  murder 
might  be  suspended  (J<ma,  SSa)  and  the  Sabbath 
profaned  (Sha».  1886 ;  of.  also  Mekh.  Ki  TAw,  1, 
■  The  Sabbath  la  delivored  mito  jroo,  not  yon  nnto 


the  Sabbath').  A  hungry  invalid  might  be 
dieted  on  ceremonially  unclean  food.  The  wine- 
cup  hallowed  the  Sabbath  and  great  festivals,  and 
was  not  missing  from  the  sodal  board.  '  He  who 
abstains  from  wine  is  a  sinner '  (Ta'an.  11a).  Bab 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the  great  Judgment 
Day  man  would  have  to  g^ve  an  account  for  every 
lawful  pleasure  he  refused  (Jer.  ^id.  iv.).  The 
same  Babbi  on  another  occasion  said,  *  BeaHpot- 
sidentta  i*?  3&>n  -^S  on,  for  there  are  no  pleasures 
in  Sheol,  and  death  knows  no  delay '  (Brw>.  d4a). 

Keverthdess,  moderation  and  contentment  were 
amon^  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Judaism.  '  A  rich 
man  is  he  who  is  contented  with  his  lot'  {Ab. 
iv.  1).  'MannmstbetanB^tnottobeaglntton' 
{B.  mss.  viL  6).  From  IH  1^  the  Sabbis  onri- 
onsly  deduce  that  one  may  not  eat  meat  unless  he 
has  a  spedal  appetite  for  it  {^vl.  84a).  '  Abstain 
from  evil,  and  from  every  appearance  of  evil* 
({TW.  44d).  Marriage  was  raised  W  the  Babbis 
to  a  podtive  precept  based  on  Gn  1  and  Is  46". 
There  are  a  few  isolated  passages  in  i^e-Talmudic 
writings  which  seem  to  attach  greater  sanotity 
to  the  virgin  and  celibate  state  than  to  wedded 
life  (see  2  Es  16«*,  WU  3",  SibvIL  ii.  48,  Test. 
Issadiar  2).  Bnooh  (83"}  recdved  nis  revelation  be- 
fore his  marriage  (cf.  also  To  8T,  Jth  8*  9^  '  16", 
Lk  2",  Mt  W),  But  this  was  not  in  accordance 
witii  the  teadung  and  practice  of  tiie  BabbiB,  to 
whom  marriage  was  boui  a  legal  duty  and  a  safe- 
raardaKunBt8in(./s5.63i.  ir«M.6id).  Nowhoein 
the  Babbinio  literature  is  abstinence  from  marriage 
recommended  as  a  hdp  to  piety. 

Great  merit  was  attached  to  fasting.  The  fsct 
that  an  official  calendar,  the  M'gillath  tdanith, 
was  published,  which  prohiUta  fasting  on  certain 
days,  shows  the  prevalence  of  private  faatang  at 
the  time  of  the  Christian  era.  The  bi-weekly 
fast,  supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ezra, 
which  is  mentioned  in  Lk  18^  and  in  the  Didache, 
is  still  observed  in  the  East  by  extremdy  devout 
Jews.  But  the  ethical  value  of  public  and  private 
fasting  oonsistod  in  its  sacrificial  nature  and  in  its 
being  the  outward  expression  of  penitence ;  it  was 
not  regarded  as  a  sti^  on  tiie  path  to  perfection. 

The  destntetion  of  Jemsalem  by  Titus  led  many 
Jews  to  adopt  ascetic  praotioes.  Some  abstained 
from  meat  and  wine  because  of  the  cessation  of 
sacrifices  and  libationB.  But  Joshua  b.  gananiah 
argued  that  for  dmilar  reasons  they  should  abstain 
from  bread,  water,  and  fruits,  for  these  also  were 
dements  offered  on  the  altar  (Baba  bathra,  606). 

There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  Babbis  who  led 
ascetic  lives.  Thus  B.  Zadok  is  said  to  have 
fasted  toxty  years  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and  he  was  so  emaciated  that,  at  the  re- 

Suest  of  B.  Joobanan,  Vespasian  allowed  him  to 
e  treated  by  a  phyddan  {Cfif.  666,  Lam.  B.  L  6). 
His  contemporary  Hanina  b.  Doss>  the  than  ma- 
torgos,  subsisted  only  on  a  kab  ta  loenst  beans 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end  {BTOkh.  18).  Nor 
were  B.  Ze'era  and  Simeon  h.  Joohai,  though 
abstinent,  ascetics  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Asceticism  was  not  suited  to  tiie  Jewish  temper. 
Although  trials'and  chastisements  (imo")  were  re- 
garded as  Divindy  oxdored  for  expiatory  reasons 
and  with  promises  <rf  otHnpensation,  they  were  not 
willingly  sought  after.  Both  B.  Qiya  bar  Abba 
and  B.  Jochsnan,  wiien  aslrad  whether  trials  were 
wdcome  to  them,  are  recorded  to  have  replied. 
'No,  I  will  have  ndther  them  nor  their  reward ' 
(Bf^kh.tib).  TheprindpleofBablHnismwas,'The 
wdples  of  Abraham  onr  lather  ^jor  this  worid, 
and  are  heirs  of  the  world  to  come '  (Ab.  v.  22). 

5.  AlexandrianisnL—While  Palestinian  Judaism 
was  being  dcvdoped  into  a  forendo  science,  that  of 
the  Greek  diaspora,  notaUy  in  Alexandria,  assnmed 
the  appearance  of  a  philosophical  qrstem.  ^wre 
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«m  wwal  agvneiM  at  work  to  prodnoe  thi*  effect. 
The  inftUli^  to  fulfil  ererjr  preeeiA  td  the  Monio 
Lewoafonicn  aoilnuut  hare  hen  the  fizafcindnee- 
awBt  to  epuituUie  the  Iaw.  The  Sto*  farther 
■applied  than  with  the  allegoiie  method,  and  the 
(keek  leagne^  with  a  metai^jrieal  terminologj. 
Ai  eai^  M  peendo-Ariiteaii  toe  Jewiah  delegMea 
to  PtolMny  nr.  are  eaUed  phikMoiihera  (KantiMh, 
JjmL  iL  21).  Aooordiiig  to  tite  fragmenta  « 
Amtobnhia,  the  meet  prominent  &eek  philt^ 
mxhgn  and  poeta  derired  their  knowledge  from 
Moaea,  who  waa  the  inrairatioii  and  eonroe  of  all 
fkaiomibj.  One  «rf  the  fundamental  jvinoiplaa 
of  tiua  reBaona  philoao[»h7  waa  the  pnwimfafin 
ditbatiamrm  man  which  ka  toaaoetidnn.  'The 
■mmptiMe  body,*  aan  the  Book  of  Wiidom, 
*|feiaeth  down  the  aou,  and  the  earthy  tabernacle 
veigbeth  down  the  mind  that  mnaeth  upon  many 
thinsa'  (9").  Bat  it  ia  Philo  who  ia  the  prophet 
of  n  IflT and rianiam  ■  Awwyp^^"g  to  him,  man'a 
highest  aim  Is  a  myatie  imion  with  the  Deity, 
attairmd  thzoogfa  aaeetifliam  and  fligjht  from  the 
worid,  the  fotmer  aa  a  meana  of  libvmting  the 
Kfint  fnm  the  trammel*  of  the  fleah,  the  utter 
ai  a  aafegnard  againat  a  reluea  into  tiie  lenaiial 
{dt  iViBm.  et  Pom.  iL  411).  The  patriarcha  were 
aooordinglj  aaoetica  and  hermita.  Enoch  waa  re- 
moved from  ainfnl  anmrandinga  {da  Abr.  ilL  362). 
Alnliam'f  call  waa  aoeompamed  with  the  eom- 
maad  to  d^iart  from  temptaticma  of  the  fleah  {cU 
Miff.  Abr.  L  437).  Jaoob  waa  the  true  aaoetio  who 
wreatled  nnUl  he  obtained  a  Timon  of  God  (tb  Som, 
L  MS).  Bnt  the  greateat  aaoetic  waa  Moaea,  whom 
nU-diadpline  and  continence  qualified  for  the  gift 
of  pn^becy,  and  raiaed  to  the  neanat  approach  to 
God(FiteJr««.ii.l4Sff).  AlexaDdriamamleftno 
jmpreaaion  on  Paleatiniaa  Jodaiam,  thon^  aome 
of  the  FMIonie  JfubvuA  found  ita  way  mto  the 
Babfaime  Soffgada.  The  kok^math  JavmUth,  or 
Greek  pMkeo^y,  had  no  attraction  for  the  BabUa. 
"nie  works  of  Fmlo  wonld  hare  periahed  if  they 
bad  not  been  preeerred  by  Cbriitiana.  The  &nt 
Jew  who  mentaona  Philo  ia  A.  dei  Boaai  (1678). 

6.  EMBim.-~'naaaa«tieiam  of  the  GMe&ea,  as 
aaen  in  the  diort  aeeooita  <rf  than  by  Joaephoa, 
ndlo,  and  Flii^,  iaao  atraoga  that  we  doubt  whether 
ttie  fmnna  and  thur  praetieea  hare  any  claim  to 
be  ealled  Jewiah.  Even  the  origiB  of  uie  aeot  ia 
obeenre.  Since  no  aatiafaetory  deriration  of  the 
MiB«  «ziat%  w»  hawd  the  auggeatiott  tbat'Sa^oMM 
ii  aa  etlnie  twmssJanito.  ot  XdmiMna.  or  at 
leaataolanof  UuBM.*  Thtowooldeofaiddewlth 
Pliny's  aeoount  of  tbefar  chief  Mttlement  on  the 
weitem  ahorea  vi  tint  Dead  8aa»  and  would  alao 
aeoonnt  for  Herod's  partiality  for  tham^and  for  the 
meataiee  of  an  Fesena  in  bu  eoort.  Tbeir  rejeo- 
taon  of  animal  aacrifice  remoroa  them  oomaideraDly 
from  I^eatinian  Judaianif  in  which  the  Baiiilfiiilal 
eolt  ia  ereiything.  Their  otiier  teneta  are  ao  non- 
Jewiah  thmi,  the  oonviction  ia  ineritahle  that  the 
aeotwaaofexotieori^n,  though  on  Jewish  border- 
land ;  tbi^  in  ita  gradoal  derelopment  it  receiTed 
aeeietiana  from  Pythagoreaniam,  and  finally  from 
AleiaadrianiBn ;  that  to  resOeniah  ite  ruika  it 
carried  on  a  ptopagaad*  in  TalcatinB  and  Syria 
where  Uie  aou  waa  ripe  for  anti-hedraie  move- 
aaente;  and  tiiat  thoae  Jews  who  jmned  the  order, 
and  among  them  ohieAy  l^aaidliin  and  Phariaeea, 
would  adopt  <Hily  Uioae  praetieea  of  the  Eascnea 
which  were  not  ineondatent  with  the  State  re- 
liguHL  Thus  Oniaa  ha-M*acffel.  who  is  anppoeed 
to  have  been  an  EsseBe  (2Vafk  19  and  ib.  Tot. 
ii.  11)^  waa  a  married  maa  and  offared  aaorifloca 
(7a'«t.  S3).  Jon  b.  Joeaer  the  prieat  another 
rmted  Eaaene,  waa  a  weatUiy  nan  (BtOa  bathra, 
in).  The  number  of  adheranta,  however,  eould 
not  have  been  rery  oonaideTaUe.  The  name 
*  fte  ette  «t7aok«l«  at  Keblar,  J«  V.  Sk 


*EsaeDe'  is  not  mentaooed  in  the  NT.  In  the 
Talmud  the  allnaiona  to  them  are  scan^  and 
doubtful,  and  under  the  appelladona  of  F<w)U|si» 
rflrm'),  Z*iimim  ('modestM,  JffatMaim  (<silenV 
'mysterious'),  Bamnaim  ('buildera*),  and  Toill 
8/MArith  ('morning  bathera').  Perhapa  the 
AnM»  Mdamk  {*mm  of  work*),  who  are  men- 
tioned cm  a  par  with  the  ^aaidim  (Aubhi,  51 ; 
So^a  ix.  16),  were  Kaaaaie  aaoetioa,  aia'aaaA  being 
^e ^Hebrew  for  'tmk  ( Bdvnfvtt),  *  wmk,'  *  ooeupa- 

7.  Modem  ludaiam.  —  The  teaching  of  the 
Talmud  ia  codified  in  the  Turim  and  Shmih!»im 
'ArM,  which  ia  atiU  binding  on  Judaism.  We 
look  in  vain  im  traoea  of  asoeneiBm  in  that  oode. 

The  Jewish  devotional  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ahowi  indeed  a  tendenoy  to  aacetioiBm.  Fore- 
most among  theae  ia  Bab^%  ^oboth  ha-L^xtboth 
(*  Dutieaof  the  Heart*),  which  is  a  Hebrew  traoala- 
taon  from  the  migtnal  AraUe  made  by  Ibn  Tibbon 
(1191-1180),  and  ia  aap^^lar  among  orthodox  Jem 
aa  Thomaaa  Kenpir  Imitaiiort  among  Chriatiana. 
So  are  the  Sha'ara  T'thubaX  ('Gatea  of  Repents 
anea*)  and  SepAer  ha-JirahV'  the  Book  of  Fear '), 
by  Jcniah  Oeronoli  (+  126S).  But  this  is  due  mainly 
to  the  infinenee  ot  Gmco-Arabio  philosophy  (see 
Br&ll,  Ja^rb.  and  tL  71-03).  Mamionides'  views 
are  more  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Jewish  spirit.  In 
his  JfitAns  TcraA,  D^oth  iii  1  and  vL  1,  be  pointa 
out  that  aacetieiam  la  not  only  unnecessary  but 
even  sinfuL  Jndah  Hsleri,  another  prominent 
philoaopher.  in  the  Kiuari  (UL  1  and  4),  states : 
'  The  prevalent  custom  among  us  is  not  to  aeparato 
oneeeU  from  the  world,  nor  to  despise  life  .  .  .  but 
to  lore  the  world  and  length  of  life.* 

On  the  aacetieiam  <rf  the  Eabbaliata  and 
Kabbalistic  Qaiddim  see  K4iili*i.ww.  QAsmnH, 
alao  EBgnm,  lUMAon,  PH*innii»,  and  Sbots 
(Jewish). 


UOfi,  M>.  taa-finilLPfMULodw,  iULAnw^.  1906.  pp.  187- 
tOt;  SSont,  gJVQnatt).  A.  £.  SUFJHIM. 

ASCBTICISH  (Hoaliml.— The  very  oopiooa 
materUls  which  are  aTailaUe  In  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turldah  literature  for  the  study  of  Mnalim 
aaoeticism  have  hitherto  receiTed  little  attention 
from  European  scholars,  and  mnoh  remains  to  be 
dcme  before  it  wUl  be  poesible  to  give  an  adequate 
Burr^  <tf  the  aubjeot.  Thia  artiele  can  only 
attempt  to  sketob  the  main  Uaaa  of  dereloyaen^ 
and  to  illustrate  the  aalient  featurea  of  each. 

L  liiliiirtiifirinii  Wii  tiinMna  Miiliiniaiail 

t.  Jwiy  Maitoi  sad  8MI  saoattatsM. 

&  Dwalowaiet  tt  gui  iitiiHniM  la  tta  Mdfla  Af. 
MHoMaOolnrtitatlaaa. 
ft)  Ak»Mo  aywtmm. 

4.  ntPftttmhlMl  ■■iinflntaai 

C  OdbMm:  IhaDarvMflrtHa 
X.  IptrodactUm  t  the  teachini^  of  M"*«^»piini| 
The  religious  ideas  of  the  pagan  Arabs  were  Tagoe 
and  aoan^.  Flrigmaaed  in  the  toils  and  pleasures 
of  the  present  ufe,  they  seldom  thought  of  the 
future,  and  the  notim  of  preparing  themselves  for 
«  shadowy  exiatenee  b^ond  tine  grave  never 
entered  tndr  minds.  It  waa  Chrimanity,  not 
eoeleajastical,  but  <d  an  irregular  and  unorthodox 
type,  that  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  aaoetioism  in 
AniUa  before  the  advent  of  Mohammad,  and 
continued  to  exert  a  dominating  influence  upon 
ita  development  in  the  Mnalim  empire  during  the 
early  oentiuies.  In  pre-Ial&mio  times  Gbriatiamty 
waa  diflused  among  the  tribes  of  Nortii  Arabia, 
and  many  Araba  had  at  least  &  superflcial  know- 
ledge of  ite  rites  and  dootrinea  (Wellhansen,  Bett^, 
290  ff.).  Allusions  in  the  ancient  PO«try  ahow 
that  uie  Bedawtn  were  impreesed  by  the  Cnristian 
mmk  (rdJUfr),  whose  lamp,  burning  in  his  Icmely 
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cell,  was  a  weloome  dglit  to  travellen  in  the 
darkneBS  of  the  desert.  These  monks,  together 
with  occasional  wandering  hermite,  offered  to  the 
heathen  Arabs  a  model  of  ascetic  life,  and  inspired 
certain  individuals,  known  as  haii^tf  to  reject 
idolatry,  profess  monotbusm,  and  even  adopt 
ascetio  practices,  such  as  the  veariiu  :  of  saokoloth 
and  the  abstention  from  putiealar  kinds  of  food. 
'Inhere  can  be  little  doubt  uiat  the  hanift  stimolated 
Muhammad,  with  whom  most  of  them  were  oon- 
temporary ;  two,  in  fact,  were  connected  with  him 
by  blood  or  marriage  (cf.  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  '  The 
words  "Qanlf "  and  "Mnslim/"  in  JBAS,  1903, 
p.  7711C).  The  influenoe  of  Christiamty  may 
serve  to  explain  ascetic  tendenoies  which  appeared 
in  the  oldest  form  of  Isl&m — e.g.  Mohammad  and 
his  first  oonverta  used  freqnently  to  watch  and 
piay  through  the  night — but  which  were  gradually 
mitigated  (Wellhansen,  Bate',  241).  Asceticism 
is  cbaraot«isUc  neither  of  Islftm  nor  of  its  founder. 
The  Prophet  himself  enjoyed  all  pleasnres  within 
his  reaen,  and  commanded  bis  followers  not  to 
•bstain  from  the  good  things  which  God  allowed 
them  (Qiir'dii,  v.  vi).  It  is  true  that  he  imposed 
on  them  some  restrictions  and  obligations  of  an 
ascetic  nature — the  fast  during  Ramadl&n,  abeti- 
nenoe  from  intoxicating  drinln,  the  five  daily 
prayers,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  etc.— but  tiiese 
only  threw  into  stronger  relief  the  social,  active, 
and  a^^ressiTe  spirit  m  lal&m  as  contrasted  witii 
monastic  qoietism  and  xennneiation.  Apart  from 
general  exhortations  to  recognize  the  vanity  of 
earthly  joys,  and  to  put  trust  in  good  works  rather 
than  m  the  gifts  oi  fortune,  the  Qor'&n  oontains 
few  passages  that  can  fairly  be  interpreted  in  a 
speoincally  aaoetio  sense.  Fatting  is  enjoined  as 
a  penance  for  oartain  ritual  and  legal  offences 
(Our.  a  19S,  SB7,  iv.  94,  91,  IvilL  5) ;  penitenu, 
when  aoecmipanied  by  faith  and  pious  works,  turns 
evil  into  good  (xxv.  70) ;  prayer  restrains  a  man 
from  eranmitting  sin  (xxix.  44) ;  the  doctrine  of  tdf- 
putifieation,  Mpeoially  1^  means  of  almsgiving 
(anwU),  is  preached  in  Saras  of  the  Meocan  period : 
*  He  that  pnilfies  himself  (toswbbi)  hath  litained 
felid^'  (ixxxvii.  14:  ef.  Grimme,  MiAammed, 
1904,  pt  il  p.  113).  TherootZHD(*torenouioe*), 
from  which  18  derived  MvJtd^  the  ordinary  word  for 
Muslim  asceticism,  ooeoxs  in  the  Qar*ftn  only  once, 
and  is  applied  reproachfally  to  those  who  sold 
Joseph  for  a  low  price  {xiL  20}  i  hat  an  older  tenn, 
tmbtttUti  ('detachment  from  the  world'),  is  found 
(IxxUL  8)  amoi^  Divinely  ordained  acts  of  devotion. 
Another  audent  epithet  of  ascetics  is  A^iAfln, 
fam.  9eeiM$  (literally,  'wanderers');  tiiese  are 
mentkmed  hononrably  fix.  113,  IxvL  6).  It  need 
iOanwlj'  be  sud  that  Muhammad  an  writers  on 
asoetioum  interpret  the  Qor'&n  in  the  light  of 
thdr  own  theories,  and  Import  a  technical  meanine 
into  many  words,  e.g.  dhOer  and  tcnonkkul,  whi(£ 
tiie  Prophet  used  in  the  obvious  signification. 

3.  Earty  HnaUmand  ^Ofl  aacetidsm.— Accord- 
ingto  the  Qor'ftn  (Ivii.  27),  monasticism  {rahhOmiya) 
was  an  innovation  in  Christianity  itself,  and 
Mohammad  in  a  famous  sentenoe  declared  that  it 
was  no  part  of  Isl&m.  Nevertheless,  smne  instances 
of  a  tendency  in  this  direction  are  recorded  by  early 
Muslim  traoition  (see  Goldziher,  *  De  rAsoAtinne 
«iix  premiers  temps  de  I'lslam,'  in  BSBt  voL 
xxxvu.  p.  314IC),  wMoh  invariably  represents 
Muhammad  as  oondemning  such  acts  of  penance 
and  mortification,  whereas  at  a  later  time,  when 
asceticism  was  firmly  established  in  Isl&m,  and 
had  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Prophet's  teaching, 
he  is  coBitantly  dted  as  an  authority  for  similar 
practices.  Gold^dhflr  has  collected  several  examples 
of  persons  contemporary  with  Mnhammad,  or 
nearly  so,  who  did  penance  for  their  sins.  Thus 
BahlOl  h.  Dhn'aib  retired  into  the  mountains  in 


tiie  neighbourhood  of  Medina,  dad  himself  in  hair- 
cloth, and  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back  with  iron 
chains,  dying  repeatedly:  *0  my  God  and  my 
Lord  I  see  Banllll,  bound  and  ahaoKled,  oonfessing 
his  sins.'  Abfl  Labftba,  in  remorse  for  an  act  of 
treachery  (Hhi  Hisb&ra,  686),  fastened  himself  to  a 
pillar  in  uw  mosqae  at  Meibna,  and  remained  In 
that  position  untu  he  was  assured  that  God  had 
pardoned  him.  Other  fonns  of  penance  were 
associated  with  the  pil^jrimage  to  Mecca.  It  ms 
not  unusual  for  pUffnms  to  go  on  foot  and 
without  shoes,  or,  while  drcomambulating  the 
Ka'ba,  to  let  themsdves  be  led  like  a  camd 
means  of  a  ring  whidi  iras  inserted  In  the  nose 
(cf.  Goldaher,  m  VUma  Oriental  Journal,  toL 
xiii.  p.  80,  n.  S).  We  bear  of  pilgrims  who  had 
taken  a  vow  of  silence ;  this  was  denounced  as  ft 
heathen  custom  by  the  khallf  Abfl  Bakr. 

The  first  century  of  Isl&m  was  singularlv  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  asceticism.  The  long  and 
bloody  dvil  wmb,  the  fierce  fitnatidsm  of  the 
political  sects,  the  ra^dly  increasing  laxity  of 
morals,  the  speetade  of  a  miiita^  despotism 
enforcing  its  will  upon  devout  MoslimB,  and 
openly  rejecting  every  principle  of  t^e  ideal 
theocracy  which  thcnr  wished  to  restore — all  these 
drcnmsumces  contributed  to  exdte  in  men's  minds 
a  disjgust  of  earthly  affsirs,  and  fix  thdr  thoughts 
on  the  world  to  oome.  Hence  arose  a  pownful 
and  wide-spread  ascetic  movement,  orinnally 
orthodox  in  character,  but  gradually  devdoidng 
mystical  tendendes,  and  passing  almost  impercep- 
tibly into  the  oldest  form  of  $tlhism.  During  the 
Umayyad  period  (A.D.  661-760)  this  movement 
continued  to  bear  a  distinctiy  orthodox  stamp,  and 
derived  its  leaders,  if  not  its  chief  strength,  from 
the  Pidiste,  indndimg  Qni'ln-redters  (jurrft), 
students  tA  the  ^ad^h,  and  learned  divines.  Its 
most  prominent  representative  was  the  famous 
theologian  Qasan  ofBana  (ob.  728  A.D.),  who  may 
be  reo^rded  as  the  founder  of  the  Bauite  school  of 
ascetics  and  mystics  (cf.  QQi  al-quliib,  Cairo,  1810 
A.H.,  L  129  and  166).  His  savings,  and  tiioee  of 
the  early  Mudims  in  senenl,  iBave  no  doubt  that 
the  mamsprings  of  thdr  aseetidsm  ware  (1)  the 
intense  terror  produced  by  the  vivid  desoriptunis  in 
the  Qnr'tn  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the 
tortuns  <d  HdL  and  (2)  a  morbid  consdousness  of 
sin,  whidi  impelled  them  to  spend  their  lives  in 
penanoe  and  devotion.  '  OnW  extreme  fear,'  said 
Bxdjkn  ath-ThavI  (ob,  777-778  A.D.), '  enables  anr 
one  to  support  the  burden  of  devotaon'  iffUvat  at- 
avlwa,  i.  74q).  'Suppose,'  said  Bishr  b.  MaafUr 
to  Ait  as-Suhunl.  ^that  a  Uadng  fire  were 
Idndled,  and  proclamation  made  that  whoever 
entered  it  Bhomd  be  saved T'  'I  diould  tremble,' 
'A(A  replied,  'lest  my  joy  might  cause  m«  to 
exidre  beftne  I  readted  it'  (t£  i.  SSb).  Mxaj 
stories  are  told  of  persons  irao  died  «  fear  on 
hearing  a  preacher  desoribe  the  an^push  that 
awaits  the  wicked  after  the  Beenrrection,  or  who 
wept  so  violentiy  from  terror  and  remorse  that 
they  swooned  away.  The  slightest  infraction  of 
the  rdi^ons  law  required  a  long  and  painful 
expiation.  Kahmas  b.  al-9aaan  is  said  to  have 
wept  for  forty  years  because  be  once  took  a  piece 
of  clay  from  a  neighbour's  vr»U.  There  was  a 
class  of  ascetics  called '  the  Weepers '  {al-Bakkd'Hn), 
a  term  probaUy  borrowed  from  Christian  monasti- 
dsm  (Abu  l-Mah&sin,  ed.  Juynboll,  L  306,  L  6 ) 
cf.  Thomas  of  Margft,  The  Book  tfftha  Oovemortt 
ed.  Budge,  vol.  L  p.  oxlvii). 

In  this  connexion  the  pervading  influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  early  period  of  Muslim 
asceticism  should  not  be  overlooked  (see  von 
Kremer,^err»cA«n(fe/(2e«n,  62ffl,57ff.;  Goldziher, 
BMB,  voL  xxxvii.  pp.  814-^,  and  'Materialien 
zur  ^twiokdnngigesch.  d«s  ^ftfismns,'  in  Vienma 
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OriemUU  JomemU,  voL  ziiL  p.  SUA).  Not  M1I7 
cu  the  dioBB,  Towa  ci  dletwe,  um  huuit  other 
|mettee>  «f  Hoslim  aacetios  be  trued  to  tbU 
■onree,  "bat  in  the  oldest  $OiI  Uograjduea,  beeidea 
liTiinennu  anecdotes  of  the  Cliristiati  monk  [rdhib), 
who  from  his  cell  or  [dllar  givee  instmction  and 
advioe  to  wanderiiif  MitaUm  devotees,  we  find 
nunietakalile  proof  uoat  the  doebinee  of  the  latter 
were,  to  a  eo&siderable  extent,  based  on  Jewiiih 
and  Christian  traditsone.  Qnotatioiia  from  the 
Fnrtateneh  and  the  Gospels  frequently  ooonr 
among  the  surings  at^boted  to  Hohanunadan 
Minta;  and  Bibneal  stories,  related  from  the 
uonastie  point  of  view,  were  eagerly  read,  «.^.  the 
popolar  ooUectifm  aititled  a/-/mS'uiy(U,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  omnioled  by  Wahh  d.  Mnnabbih 
(ob.  788  A.D.1,  and  tiia  atill  extant  Oifof  o/hmMmI 
{"Ttlm  of  tbe  Praplwta'),  by  iWlaU  (ob.  idw 
A.D.).  Wlule,  aa  has  been  stated,  many  of  the 
early  Hnslim  asoetios  belonged  to  the  leanwd 
dasa^  lired  in  towns,  and  did  not  exelnde  them- 
sebes  from  social  intereoana  and  pnblio  life,  the 
Boranent  bad  ita  roots  among  the  onnmtHt  folk, 
of  whom  a  great  number  anbraieed  with  entbnriasm 
the  ideal  <rf  rawoiidlineaa  that  waa  held  np  to 
them,  and  strore  to  attain  it  by  abandiming  all 
hnmaa  aoeiety,  seeking  shelter  in  oaTw  and 
eemeteriea,  or  naming  in  solitary  plaoes,  deserts, 
Boontaina,  and  on  tiie  shore.  Of  snob  wanderers 
Ibriblm  bw  Adham  (ob.  776  A.i>; )  is  a  ^rpe,  althongb, 
vkHke  most  of  them,  ha  was  of  noble  Uith.  A 
|rinee  ci  Balkb,  be  dad  himself  in  gaimants  of 
wool,  left  bis  kingdom,  and  roamed  throngfa  Syria, 
earning  a  sean^  Uvelihood  by  gardening  and  other 
kinds  of  "if^tmaJ  Uboor.  On  being  asked  why  be 
rimnned  the  s^t  of  nun,  be  replied  :  *I  bare 
dasped  my  religicm  to  my  bosom,  and  am  fleeing 
with  it  from  town  to  town  and  frun  peak  to  peak. 
All  who  see  me  think  that  I  am  a  oamd'driTer 
fteadjosMidA  for  MmmmUti)  or  a  madman.  This  I 
90t  wt  perohanoe  I  may  save  my  religion  from 
Satan,  and  brioK  my  faith  safdy  forth  throogb 
the  of  deattP  {TadA.  al-aulij/a,  ed.  Nidiolaon, 
L  95.  15C).  Other^  again,  son^t  refuge  from 
woddly  temptations  in  the  ^flfl  monasteries  which 
began  to  be  founded  before  the  doae  of  the  2nd 
eatt.  A.H.  Woman  took  aa  aetiva  part  in  the 
movement,  espedally  en  its  mystieal  dde  (sea 
SthmsH).  It  nad  no  organisatkm,  no  system  of 
ooetrin^  bnt  is  diaraoteriaed,  aa  Ooldxiber  has 
observed  (  Fmwm  Oritnt.  Jowm.  voL  xiiL  p.  S7), 
by  the  one-sided  elaboration  of  eertain  Qnr'anic 
ioeae  and  dootrines,  with  a  oonesponding  neglect 
trfothardamatttsequalfyimMftaat  in  the  eyes  of 
orihodox  Ifnbammadans.  In  tha  early  period, 
aaeetidfln  oan  hardly  be  separated  from  Soflism  t 
and  even  when  the  distineti<m  became  sharp  (in 
the  Srd  cent,  of  Isl&m),  many  who  called  them- 
sdves  ^tlfis  were  really  little  mora  than  asoetioe 
with  a  vein  of  mystieism.  It  will  be  oonvenient, 
tberafoceb  to  regard  the  ear)y  ^flfls  aa  in  soma 
iitgim  belonging  to  the  movement  vnder  oon* 
maenOioa,  laaiing  tb»  monastic  institutions  and 
organised  sseetidsm  of  a  later  period  to  be  treated 
in  the  following  section.  We  shall  now  deaJ  with 
some  practicea  and  theories  which  illnstrato  the 
ganenu  dianeter  oi  ancient  Moslim  asceticism. 

(a)  Jrsi».  Ganneata  oi  eoarse  wool  {f^f^  were 
a  mark  of  aaeetidsm  in  ne-IsUmic  times :  m  this 
lemet  the  Araba  oopled  tiie  Christian  bennita 
(N^d^  in  ZDJIfG,  rol  xlviiL  p.  47).  Similar 
garments  wm  often  worn  by  Muslim  asoetioe; 
neoee  the  name  '  ^Ofi,'  which  came  into  use  before 
200  A.B.  A  srnonymoos  epithet  of  rarer  occurrence 
is  iftitflM,  wnioh  la  derived  from  the  garments  of 
bah-eloth  oaDed  mu^  ploral  wmteh  (cf.  Sajfat, 
iL  »t  Sn^bUm  alw^  Galootta,  iSSO*  Mos.  89 
and  M).  Aaeetiaa  of  both  sena  are  dascoribed  aa 


wearing  a  smock  (ntMs  or  aucfn^a)  of  wool ; 
women  sometimeB  added  a  head-oovering  and  vdl 
(^irndr)  of  the  same  mateiiaL  So^fAn  Mh-ThanrI 
(ob.  777-778  A.  D. )  ooodenuted  the  wearing  of  wool  as 
bein^  an  innovation  (MTa),  others  on  uie  ground 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  Christianity  or  savoured 
of  ostentation  KUHyat,  \.  90*;  Iqd,  Cairo,  1293 
A.H..  iii.  348f. ;  Sba'r&nl,  LayOmh,  1299  A.H., 
L  45,  penult.).  Abfl  SulaimAn  ad-Dkrftnl  (ob.  830 
A.D.}  declared  that «  woollen  garment  might  be 
worn  for  economy,  or  as  a  travelling  dress,  bnt 
not  for  religious  purposes  {^Uyat,  n.  VJ\*).  In 
another  plaoo  (»6.  iL  167')  he  allows  the  adept, 
whose  lieart  is  purged  of  all  the  pasdons,  to  wear 
an  'oM  (woollen  mantle),  'which  Is  one  of  the 
d^  of  asoetieism,'  tmt  says  that  it  ts  safer  for 
bun  to  wear  'two  white  gaimaits'  liko  wdinaiy 
pec^d^  so  as  not  to  exdto  remark.  Garmants  of 
hair  {ikelr)  are  often  mentioned ;  thn'  were  some* 
rimes  worn  under  a  rieh  dres^  by  JtHu  af* 
^idiq  ILatoOqiJ^  i  42.  SOIL).  Some  pietists  were 
reconiiaed  tlidr  long  doaks  (bumut,  pL 
ftordtwi  ef.  ^Ifd,  iL  291.  7).  'Utba  al-Gbnltan 
(ob,  eirea  780  A.D.)  won  two  dust  -  oohnnd 
garments— <»e  aa  a  ritta.  the  other  aa  an  tsdr— so 
that  be  looked  like  a  ploughman  [Hityai,  L  87*). 
Bishr  al-lUfl  job.  841-842  A.D.).  Uie  well-known 
ascetic  of  Bagnd&d,  went  to  market  'wearing  a 
shabl^  for  Qarvt),  a  short  boot  (&«#},  and  a 
very  fine  Mr'  iL  77'>.  All  this  shows  that 
oartain  Idnda  of  dreaa  wore  peculiar  to  aacetic^ 
bat  that  asoeUos  were  not  invariably  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  dress.  Concerning  the  patolied 
frooks  imnraqi^'M),  which  in  coarse  of  time 
superseded  the  woollen  garb  of  the  ^fths,  see  art. 

(6)  Food  and  fattittff.—Uanj  asoetios  attoobed 
neat  importanoa  to  eating  only  what  waa  lawful 
U^atdt).  Thus  Ibrtbim  b.  Adluun  said,  '  Let  your 
lood  be  good  {(ayyib),  and  yon  need  not  |vay  by 
night  <a  fast  by  day '  (Eilyat,  I  199*) ;  and  he 
used  to  eatday  and  earth  when  be  oould  not  get 
anything  above  saspidon.  Sari  aa*8aaa^  (ob.  867 
A.D.)  was  edebrated  for  the  purity  of  nis  diet  (td. 
ii.  247*)  t  he  wished  to  eat  no  food  that  entailed 
dther  gratitode  to  man  or  obastisement  from  God, 
bnt  confessed  that  he  found  this  impoonble  (i6.  U. 
244*).  The  l^ends  of  the  Muslim  sdnte  fnmisb 
many  instanoes  of  holy  men  who  were  miraouloody 
guarded  from  eating  'dubious'  viands,  t.g.  sncn 
as  came  from  a  wedding>feast  m  had  passed 
throuflh  the  hands  of  a  government  official.  It  is 
related  of  QArith  al-Mi^iAdbl  (ob.  867  A.D.)  that 
whenever  Iw  stretobed  out  hia  naad  to  take  any 
food  of  tilts  sort,  he  was  warned  by  the  twitching 
of  a  vein  in  the  tip  of  one  of  bis  fingers  (Quahairl, 
Cairo,  1818  A.H.,  p.  64. 1  21).  Ibrthlm  b.  Adham 
reoommended  warm  bread  with  olive  oil  as  the 
best  food  for  asoetioi  {ffilyat.  L  199");  others 
favoured  tvead  and  uli,  gruel  made  of  barley- 
meal,  Ota  Some  abstained  from  meat  altoKether, 
but  thia  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual ;  it  was, 
however,  eaten  spsringlT.  Vows  of  abetinenoe 
from  partioular  kmde  of  food,  a. jr.  oarrota  or  dates, 
were  often  made,  and  were  supposed  to  confer 
a  higher  spiritual  rank  [LatoOqih,  i.  61.  17  K). 
Beddes  the  obligatory  fast  of  Rama^^i  volnntaiy 
fasts  of  varying  length  and  severity  form  an 
indispenaable  feature  of  Muslim  asceticism.  Their 
purpose  was  to  mortify  the  fleab  and  illuminate 
the  spirit,  to  procure  wisdom  and  prevent  sin. 
'  He  who  masters  bU  beUy,'  said ' Abd  al-WAbid  h 
Zaid  (ob.  703  A.D.),  'masters  his  rdigion  and 
masters  all  the  virtuaa*  (ffUyat.  L  16*).  BAvuId 
al-Bist&ml  said  that  bo  attamed  to  knowledge  of 
God  by  means  of  a  hungry  belly  and  a  naked 
body  CQuahain.  IS-  10).  BM  K  'Abdall&b  at. 
Tustarl  (ob.  896  A.D.)  was  famaaa  for  hIa  tests. 
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He  hild  that  food  ihonld  be  eaten  only  to  preeenre 
life  and  roaBon,  not  to  giro  itrengui,  and  tiiat 
inoapadty  to  perfonn  one's  devotions  thiongh 
weakneM  arising  fnnn  want  of  food  was  better 
than  the  performance  of  them  hy  one  who  had 
eaten  bis  fiU  {X&vtL  Caiio»  1289  A.H.,  UL  87f.). 
He  nsed  to  break  his  fast  onoe  in  fifteen  days 
(Qoshi^  78.  3IK  and  his  name  is  inoladed  hy 
GhaiiU  in  »  list  of  those  who  had  fasted  forty 
ooBseentiTe  days  (i^yO,  iiL  89).  Later,  ^flfis 
nrpassed  his  achterements  in  this  line,  for, 
aooording  to  Aba  'Uthmfta  al-Ma^hribl  <ob.  983- 
984  A.D.},  the  man  who  is  Divinely  aided  Ufamadiifu) 
does  not  eat  once  in  dightr  d^  (QuBhaiii,  79. 1ft). 

(fl)  Praysr.— The  five  canonical  prayers  inonm- 
bfliit  on  eveiy  Muslim,  ardnons  and  ^•«^Hi"g  as 
they  want  did  not  satisfy  the  aealota  of  the  new 
reU^^ou  AnthoriW  for  an  extsnrion  of  the 
maotioe  was  found  in  aereral  pnnsscnn  td  the 
Qni^ln  where  dMir  (*pxt3m  of  God*)  is  mentioned : 
ttie  faithful  are  enjoined  to  praise  God  frequently 
(Qur.  zxziiL  14).  Starting  from  this  oomman<^ 
which  does  not  refer  to  any  spedal  act  of  ritual, 
the  earfy  aaoetiaa  devek^ed  a  VQgnlar  aerrioe  of 
Htaaiea  and  devotional  emdiast  reading  of  the 
Qnr'An,  repetiticm  oi  die  namea  of  God,  reiteratioa 
of  certain  invocations  uid  formulas,  such  as 
AUahl  Allah/  snd  La  ilMa  ilia  •OOh/  This 
tlMkr  the  ^OflB  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  pillais, 
nay,  the  very  oomer-stone,  of  practical  religion  t 
wuhont  oonstantiy  perfomuns  it  no  one  oould 
attain  to  God  (Qosbaarl,  119.  penult.).  Here  they 
may  have  imitated  the  Christian  Euohites,  as 
GtoUriher  ooniecturee  {Vimna  Orient.  Joum. 
voL  xiii  p.  89)  in  his  valoaUe  paper  on  the  early 
development  of  Sflflism,  to  which  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  is  deeply  indebted.  Even  Uioee 
nha  granted  that  ordinary  pn^er  (folOi)  was  the 
most  exoellent  act  of  devoticm  recognized  the 
saperiority  of  dkihr,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  was  not 
oonfined  to  any  stated  times,  and  might  be  eon- 
tinned  hour  after  hour  without  interruptitm 
(Qushairl,  120.  6  from  foot).  In  some  cases  it  was 
aooompanied  by  acts  of  penance,  ^i^rim  ij.Qanafl 
used  to  knock  his  head  against  the  wall  of  his 
chamber  until  it  bled  mUytU,  it  251);  and  ShiUl 
(ob.  945-946  A.D.)  during  hu  noritoate  was  aoous. 
tomed  to  pray  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  flagdlate 
himself  with  a  bundle  of  rods  whenever  he  f^t 
that  his  faooltiea  were  not  ocmoentrated  (Qosbairl, 
120.  4  ft).  Meetings  for  the  puzpose  of  dhtkr  were 
held  in  the  Umayyad  period— Hasan  of  Ba«ra  is 
said  to  have  presided  over  them— -and  seem  to  hare 
been  attended  by  persons  inolined  to  quietism,  who 
disliked  the  crude  dedam^ons  of  ue  niffdf,  or 
popular  preachers  (ol  QiU  ed-^&t,  L  1^}.  The 
dazigers  lorldng  in  a  perpetual  lip-servioe  soon 
became  apparent  to  the  ^ftfls  themselves ;  it  was 
disoonraged  by  the  Baghdid  school,  which  flourished 
in  the  ftrd  cent.  A.H.,  because  it  led  to  hypoorin 
(GoUiiber.  lec  nt.,  v,  40),  QuOiidrl  (m  last 
Une)  insists  that  dkikr  with  toe  tougne  is  sub- 
ordinate to  dhihr  with  the  heart,  wad  should  be 
regarded  as  an  instrument  whereby  the  higher 
and  truly  effeotnal  dhikr  is  aoquirod  j  nevertheless, 
the  latter  is  inoomplete  without  the  former — the 
adept  oombines  bo^.  See  also  art  ^DfIish. 

(4)  JeHMMotote  WMf^oeerttf.— Qiuhairl.  in  his 
diapter  on  remmraation  <tu/M)>  refers  to  the 
question  whether  *uhd  oonnsts  in  renouncing 
what  is  unlawful  (Aordnt)  or  what  is  lawfiU 
[lyxlal).  The  general  opinion  was  tiiat  all  MusUms 
were  bound  to  renounce  hardm,  but  that  renuncia- 
tion of  fyMiai  was  a  merit ;  this  view  acoonis  with 
many  passages  in  the  Qor'ftn,  t.g.  *  Say,  the  goods 
vi  this  world,  are  little,  and  the  next  world  is  better 
for  those  who  fear  God' ((Nr.  iT.  79).  At  Ofst, 
rennneiatum  was  unttorstood  almost  exoliinvely 


in  a  material  sense;  the  sdMf  absbdned  from 
food,  sleep,  society,  and  all  hamless  pleasures. 
If  a  num  possessed  only  one  shirt,  he  minit  oonnt 
on  bemg  admitted  to  paradise  before  nis  more 
deserving  neoghbour  wholiad  two  ( Tctdh,  al^nUiyd, 
i.  47.  last  line  and  folL).  But  since  the  ascetics 
naturally  restricted  fyaUU  to  the  narrowest  posmble 
limits,  and  omdemned  everything  else  as  super, 
fluous,  it  was  bat  a  short  step  to  the  view  uiat 
.  'nothing  in  the  world  is  lawful,  and  tiierefora 
there  is  no  true  renunciatiou  in  renouncing  the 
worid'  (Qushaiil,  67.  11).  The  sayings  of  the 
early  ^Ons  exhibit  a  strong  bias  towards  a  spiritual 
conception  of  mhd.  Not  that  they  fasted  less, 
kept  fewer  vigils,  or  relaxed  thur  austerities,  but 
they  realized  that  such  acts  could  have  no  value 
except  as  the  expressiim  of  an  inward  feeling. 
Banunciaticm  exists  only  in  the  heart  {Silyat, 
it  170*) ;  it  is  the  abandonment  of  all  that  diverts 
one  from  God  (Qushaiii,  07.  4).  and  especially  the 
abandonment  of  *aelf.*  Self -abnegation,  in  its 
practical  aspeots,  whioh  alone  conoera  ns  here, 
maj  be  described  as  trust  in  God  {tawaJekul)  or 
qoMtism  Iri^),  and  is  olosefy  eomieeted  witii  the 
doctrine     'poverty  *  (/ogr). 

Most  Mubammadan  treatises  on  ^ttffism  allude 
to  the  ocmtroversy  which  arose  at  an  eariy  period 
as  to  the  snperiori^  of  poverty  or  riches  (see,  s.j)'., 
Kat^al-JUahHib,  Lahore  ed.  p.  16, 1. 18£  ;  ^aydt 
al-qvlUb,  printed  on  the  margins  of  Oflf  ai-owOb, 
iL  l61.  It  was  debated  whetiier  the  rich 

man  who  waa  blswsd  with  wealth  and  who  roidered 
thanks  to  God  for  it  did  not  represent  a  higher 
ideal  than  the  poor  man  who  endured  want  un* 
complainingly.  Some  aigned  that  wealth  {ffhanO), 
being  an  attribute  of  (Sod,  should  be  preferred  to 
poT^ty,  whioh  is  an  attribute  of  man,  and  cited 
the  Prophet's  saying:  'The  upper  band  is  better 
than  the  lower,*  i.  e. '  to  give  is  better  than  to  reodTe,' 
The  leading  $tifls,  however,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
declared  in  favour  of  poverty,  quoting  sneh  tradi- 
tions as  these ;  '  O  God,  let  me  live  poor,  and  die 
poor,  and  rise  from  the  dead  amongst  the  poor ' ; 
'the  poor  of  my  people  will  enter  Paradise  five 
hundred  years  Wore  the  rich';  'poverty  is  my 
pride'  {(u-fixqru  fa^n).  What  poverty  meant 
may  be  gath«ed  from  a  saying  of  Sail  as-Saqa)! 
(ob.  867  A.i>.} :  *  Do  not  take  aiqr  thing  from  anv 
cHie,  ma  ask  any  thing  of  any  one,  nor  have  witn 
you  any  thing  that  yon  can  give  to  an^  one' 
l^ilyat,  ii  244^).  This  ooonsel  of  perfection  was 
baaed  on  the  theory  of  tavxtkkul  ('trust  in  God*), 
which  the  earW  Stms  carried  to  extreme  lengths 
(sea  GoldnlMtV  investigatiai  ti  the  snhject  hi 
the  Vimna  Orient.  Joum.  toL  xiit  m.  41-66). 
They  define  ttneakkul  as  renunciation  of  personal 
initiative  and  volition,  leaving  all  to  God,  being 
entirely  passive,  like  a  corpse  m  the  hands  of  the 
washer  who  prepares  it  for  buriaL  Applying  this 
doctrine  to  matters  of  praeticsl  life,  the  true 
mutatoakkil  oould  not  make  any  effortj  direct  or 
indiieot»  to  obtain  the  means  of  snbastenoe,  or 
admit  any  thought  of  providing  for  the  morrow. 
He  oould  not  beg,  work  for  hire,  or  ply  any  teade  w 
handicraft,  but  oad  to  depend  for  his  daily  bread 
on  what  God,  '  to  whom  oelong  the  treasures  of 
eajth  and  heaven,*  sent  to  him  aa  a  gift  from  Him- 
self, or  deUvered  to  him  fay  tiie  lianu  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  was  then  nid  to  gain  his  livelibood 
mina  'l-futH^  ».«.  through  an  '  opsniiu; '  which  God 
made  for  him.  The  ancient  ^Ofls,  who  commonly 
adhned  to  these  printnples  and  faenoe  are  often 
c^ed  al-vwtawakkililn,  seem  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced hv  Christian  teaching  (Mt  6^,  Lk  12^ ; 
see  (ioldziner,  loo.  eit.  p.  46).  In  later  times,  when 
the  theiwy  had  broken  down,  the  same  term  was 
still  used  to  denote  a  dass  of  Sflfls  who  wandecad 
to  and  fro,  living 'cm  tmst' fab 'f-tewfluUiiO.  It 
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wH  emtanazT  for  neh  men  to  nw^  tbe  pilgxim- 
■g»  to  Meeea  'without  proraioii'  {iila  gOd),  and 
in  MOM  CUM  they  ooiuiaered  thor  tow  of  tmeai- 
kut  to  hare  been  TiidAted  if  ther  extraeted  a  thoni 
fnm  their  feet  or  cried  oat  for  help  on  fiLUing  into 
a  waQ.  But,  of  oonrM,  the  facta  <rf  natore  were 
too  gtrong  for  the  doctrinairee.  laving  *  on  tnut,' 
if  tthetij  interpreted,  iuTt^Ted  a  aenoiu  risk  of 
death  by  stairatioa.  That  eome  fumtawakJalilH 
periahod  in  tlua  ia  likdj  enou^  and  mar 
poanfaiy  have  eroked  the  ■■■eitloB,  wbleh  fa  aaeribea 
to  SntjiJi  ath-Thanif  {$ilvai»  i  81»),  that  thoae  who 
rafuoe  to  b^  and  die  of  hanger  in  eonaeqnenoe, 
go  to  HeU.  GradoaUy  the  ^9Sl»  theoMelrea  eama 
nmnd  to  the  o[Mni(»  that  tawakkul  waa  not  in* 
Tahdatod  br  aeeking  a  linUbood  {takammb).  A 
odlar  eonelBdoD  was  laaAed  a*  ngaids  the  q naa- 
tioB  iriMther  a  mutaiBakkil  might  tak«  medicine 
or  not ;  but  there  were  ahraya  indhridiiafa  who 
rafaaed  to  eonprooiue  with  tbni  eoneelwice. 
Gcldiibar  (ioe.  cA.  p.  08)  maitiou  the  eziatenee 
in  Pecu,  in  the  «h  eent.  a.h»  «f  a  nomerow 
net  •mho  reieeted  medieal  ud.  Thur  leader.  Aba 
l>9air  b.  B&bA,  waa  a  Cbrfatfaa  phyddaa,  and, 
IDie  modem  Christian  Bdentfats,  he  reeonmimded 
Ui  patuBti  to  trast  in  God.  It  fa  enrioos  that  a 
ftacKT  iriiidi  forbade  benarr,  or  allowed  it  onlj 
aa  a  last  leaoarae,  ahooldaocaally  hare  prodaoed 
nranna  of  able-bowed  meadioonto  who  made  their 
tamaiiMt  an  exeose  tor  liTing  on  diaiitr. 

3,  DeftJopeiBit  of  Sflflaaceadsmfai  the  Middle 
Agea.— <a)  Moneutie  mwCiMmmu.— The  Prophet's 
mTiiig.  'Therefano  monasticiamin  lalim/  waa  not 
faUfied,  on  any  large  scale  at  least,  anal  sereral 
WBtaries  had  elapsed.  Most  of  the  eariy  ^Ofls  led 
■ednded  Ures  wuh  a  few  frfanda  and  oompanions 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Many  of  them  were 
mamed,  and  mme  had  the  fall  legal  oomplement 
of  wirea,  like  0&Um  al-Afamm  ot  Balkh,  who 
died  in  A.i>.  861  (^t^  L  Bishr  al-Qftfl. 

atthooj^  himself  vnmainsd,  fa  suil  to  hare  aeknow* 
Ifldged  that  Ahmad  b.  Qanbal,  who  had  followed 
the  nmma  approring  matrimcoy.  was  hfa  superior 
in  thfa  respeet  a/nfiiMA,  U.  S41)  Kerer- 
ttekss.  the  adroeates  of  eeUbacy— for  they  did  not 
afav^  praetase  what  thev  preached  soon  began 
to  nrnka  themsshes  heard.  Qaaaa  of  Bafra  said 
that»irtMBCkidwiUBthewdfaxe  of  a  man  in  thfa 
woild.  He  does  not  oeeapj  him  with  wife  and  child 
ILauOqi^  L  S8. 10).  AoeoKling  to  Biblb  b.  'Amr 
al-Qai^  no  one  attains  Uie  rank  of  the  elect 
(pt£&riif»)  antil  he  leaves  hfa  wife  a  widow  and 
hfaeluldrenfatherless(tA.|L61.  4).  AbaSnlsimln 
ad'Biiaid  spoke  ct  maniage  as  a  and 
a  BDBBesrfon  to  woridliness ;  it  might  be  tha  better 
state  for  those  wbo  ooald  endare  its  oaresi  bat 
ooiy  the  ^igle  man  {m^id)  tasted  the  foil  sweet- 
■em  of  derotioii,  and  waa  able  to  giro  hfa  whofa 
heart  to  God  {Qit  al-^ulab,  ii  247).  These  Tiews, 
conflicting  with  the  ancient  Maslim  doctrine  that 
a  mao'a  duties  towards  hfa  family  are  onite  aa  im- 
portant as  tiiose  which  eonosra  hfa  taith,  never 
ariDed  nniTMsal  aeoeptanee.  Celibaey  fa  seldom 
anoaoded  by  Mohammadan  reUgioas  orders  as  a 
eooditaan  of  memberdiip. 

We  liare  bat  little  inionnation  as  to  the  origin 
and  growth  of  monasticism  in  the  early  period  of 
Uim.  The  first  monastery  (AAimmU)  for  ^flfls 
Umid  to  hare  been  founded  at  Ramla  in  Palestine 
by  a  Cbristukn  dignitary  {Nttfa^,  84),  apparenUy 
bafare  A.I>.  800.  Sitting  in  a  ^OnaqdK  was  coo- 
dmmed,  as  equivalent  to  begging,  m  Aba  Turftb 
an-Nakhshabi,  who  died  in  A.D.  800  (^ilyat,  iL 
22^).  The  year  200  a.h.  (-A.D.  816)  fa  named  in 
two  fictitious  traditions  {QiU  al-md€b,  tL  230|  as 
the  date  after  which  celibacy  would  be  permimiUe 
to  iU  Mnalima,  and  wouU  be  adopted  the  best 
mea  amongst  them ;  and  thfa  prophecy  after  the 


ennt  seems  to  mark  the  beginning  of  Moslim 
monasticism  with  approximate  ooireotness.  It  fa 
probable,  however^  that  the  development  of  organ- 
ised monastic  institutions  thron«lioat  the  Moum- 
madan  empiTe  beltmgs  to  a  much  fater  period.  In 
reading  tiu  older  works  <m  ^flfiism,  e.g.  the  Qiit 
ol-ftMb,  the  J^ilyat  al-auliyd,  and  the  SitOla  of 
Qoflhaiii  (an  of  which  were  written  beforeA.D.  1000), 
one  fa  struck  by  the  rarity  of  any  reference  to 
monasteries  i  yet  the  oelenrated  ^Ofls  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  eenta.  A.H.  generally  gathered  round  them 
a  drde  of  disciples,  who  would  naturally  have 
dwelt  in  religious  booses,  if  such  had  been  arail- 
able.  Maqrisi  (SiM,  ii  414.  8)  says  that  iOna- 
{OAf  were  introdnoed  into  Isl&m  during  the  0Ui 
oent  A.H..  which  omre^onds  to  the  lltn  cent,  of 
the  Chifanan  era.  We  maf  aeoept  thfa  statement 
in  the  ssbss  that  Sail  monasteries,  the  members  of 
which  lived  togeuier  for  ascetic  purposes  under  the 
direotiui  of  an  abbot,  orsAaiM,  first  became  numer- 
ous and  widely  spread  during  the  above-mentioned 
epoeh.  MaqrUTs  observation  agrees  with  a  passage 
in  <iuwlnl  (JtMar  at-bilOd,  ed.  WBsteufekl,  8ti. 
8  ficom  foot),  where  Aba  Sa'Id  h.  Abi  'l-9air,  who 
died  in  a.d^  1049  (not  about  A.D.  811^  as  was 
acToaeoasly  asserted  by  De  Saey  in  Jotimal  eUs 
SemuUt,  1821,  p.  726,  and  after  him  by  I>(»y  <uid 
von  Kremer),  b  described  as  the  founder  01  ^OA 
numasticism  and  rules  of  disoipUne.   During  the 


next  two  hundred  years  {A.D.  1060-1260)  the  era- 
tem  was  further  organised  and  extended  by  uie 
rariotts  Dervish  orders— 'Adawls,  Qftdirls,  BiWb, 
HerterlB,  ete.— which  aroee  in  xapid  sue  cession. 

The  well-known  treatise  on  ^Offism,  entitled 
'AuOr^  al-Metar^  by  Shih&b  ad-Din  *Umar  as- 
SnhrawardI  (ob.  1884  A.D.),  supplies  many  interest- 
ing detalfa  ooneeming  Muslim  monastic  life  (see 
eapedally  chapters  12-18  and  48-62).  Speaking  of 
the  reUtion  between  the  Shaikh  and  the  disciple 
[■murtdi,  SnhrawardI  asserts  that  the  fatter  becomes 
part  of  the  Shaikh,  jnst  as  in  natural  generation 
thesonfapart  of  the  father.  'This,'he  sava,  'a 
a  spiritual  birth,  according  to  the  words  of  Jeens : 
"  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
Mngdom  of  Ood"*  (Jn  ^).  The  disciple  was 
usually  inrested  by  the  Shaikh  with  a  patched 
frock  ($»rga)  as  a  sign  that  he  mbmitted  abso* 
lately  to  the  Sh^kh'a  aathori^ ;  in  thfa  onemony 
the  hand  of  the  Shslkh  was  considered  to  repre< 
seoit  the  hand  of  the  Prophet.  While  the  dfaoiple 
remained  in  constant  association  with  tiie  Shaikh 
and  under  hfa  care,  he  passed  through  the  time  of 
'sucking'  (trfidtf),  and  It  behored  him  not  to 
depart  withoat  uaTSk  bnt  to  wait  unUl  the  Shaikh 
decided  that  the  moment  of '  weaning*  ^fdm)  had 
arrived.  *The  ascetics  of  old,'  Sahrawardl  con- 
tinuea,  '  desired  solitude  on  account  of  the  dangers 
to  which  society  exposed  them,  but  ^afls  who  lire 
in  convents  overcome  these  dangers  by  the  strength 
of  their  devotion  and  the  soundness  of  thur  spirit- 
ual state.  Th^  are  as  one  body  animated  by  the 
siogle  idm  of  dwdllng  together  u  complete  aooOTd 
boui  outwardly  and  inwardly  i  thfa  is  a  unique 
characteristio  which  distinguidies  them  from  erery 
other  sect  in  IslAm.*  The  oonvent  (rtidf )  comprised 
men  of  all  agee,  and  consisted  of  private  cells 

a a)  aa  wdl  as  an  aasembly-room  (hail  al- 
).  The  old  men,  SnhrawardI  thinks,  should 
»wed  to  stay  in  their  cells,  where  they  can 
sleep  voA  rest  and  do  as  th^  please ;  but,  for  dfa- 
dplinaiy  reasons,  it  fa  adrisaole  that  the  young 
should  sit  in  the  assembly-room,  holding  their 
breath  and  keeping  their  senses  under  oontrol ;  if, 
howerer,  a  novice  fa  dfatnrbed  by  talking  and 
noiss,  he  dionld  be  sent  to  the  Sbukh's  private 
i^Hurtment,  that  hfa  attenti<m  may  not  be  dis- 
trairted,  while  the  Shaikh  himself  maintains  order 
in  the  assemUy-room.  Norioes  should  be  em- 
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ployed  in  '  service  *  {^idma)  and  eent  to  help  their 
oretbrea  who  are  engaged  in  devotion  and  oon- 
templation,  and  who  alone  are  excused  from  menial 
tasKH.  Service  is  a  piooB  work,  but  the  ^VSls  do 
not  approve  of  asking  any  one  who  is  not  a  §QfI  to 
serve  tnem ;  for  '  they  are  men,  and  things  proceed 
from  them,  in  the  course  of  human  nature,  whicli 
are  objectionable  to  a  stranger  i^orant  of  their 
•inu.'  Thdrxefttsal  to  associate  with  sQch  a  person 
is  doe  to  respect  for  his  feelings,  not  because  they 
deem  themselves  snperiMr  to  any  Muslim.  The 
food  of  the  monks  was  either  provided  by  endow- 
ment or  procured  hy  begging.  Only  those  were 
entitled  to  partake  of  it  who  were  so  occupied  with 
God  as  not  to  be  capable  of  earning  their  livelibood, 
or  who  were  excnsed  mi  tiie  soore  of  age,  or  who 
ware  authorized  the  Shaikh  to  recave  it  in 
return  for  their  labour.  Unless  the  terms  of 
the  endowment  necessitated  a  certain  indulgence, 
it  was  a  universal  rule  in  ^Ofl  asceticism  that 
no  idler  should  eat  the  food  of  the  convent. 
Suhrawardi  reoommenda  a  forf^  days'  seolusion 
larMiniffa)  for  prayer  and  fasting  onoe  a  year. 
Solitude,  be  huosts,  baa  for  its  objeot  a  moral 
purificaUon  t  It  must  not  be  sought  on  account  of 
tiie  visions  and  ecstasies  which  sometimes  result 
from  it.  The  disciple  who  goes  into  retirement 
(^ahoa)  should  strip  himsell  of  tiie  world  and 
discard  all  that  be  possesses,  and,  after  seeing  tiiat 
bis  clothes  and  his  prayer-mat  are  clean,  he  should 
pay  two  rak'ca  and  repent  of  his  sins  with  weep- 
ing and  humility.  He  ought  not  to  leave  bis  cell 
except  for  the  public  and  Frulay  prayers  (fo/dU  ai- 
jam&a  vn-^al&t  al-Junia);  on  these  occasions  he 
should  continue  his  ahihr  and  pay  as  little  attention 
as  possible  to  what  he  bears  and  sees,  in  order  tiiat 
be  may  not  fall  into  temptation.  During  bis  re- 
tirement, he  should  perform  ablutions  regularly, 
and  sleep  only  when  overpowered  fatigue,  and 
never  cease  from  Tepeating  bis  dhUer  nntil  be  grows 
weary;  then  be  must  ooD  It  over  in  his  heart,  wititi- 
out  any  movement  of  his  tcmgne  (eee  'AwOrif, 
chs.  26-28). 

{b)  Aaeetie  tvttemt, — European  writers  on  SflfiiBni 
are  often  indined  to  identify  it  with  pantheism  and 
to  lay  nndue  stress  on  its  tnuwoMidental  flights, 
while  they  ignore  its  asoetio  and  ethical  founda- 
tion. This  is  the  '  patli  *  (forija)  which  every  ^flfl 
must  traverse  before  be  can  hope  to  reach  tiie  goal 
of  bis  journey,  and  which  is  expounded  at  great 
length  m  the  Qui  al-quliib  by  Abfl  Tftlib  al-Makkl 
(ob.  996  A.D.)  and  otJIier  manuals  writtw  with  a 
didaotie  purpose.  In  snob  works  the  dilforent 
'stations'  {magamdt)  of  the  'patii'  are  oarefnUr 
mapped  ont,  and  the  doctrines  pertaining  to  eacn 
are  explained  and  illustrated  by  means  of  Qur'ftnio 
texts,  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  and  sayings  or 
anecdotes  of  famous  saints.  All  systems  of  ^Ofl 
asceticism  are  based  on  the  same  materials ;  hence 
it  is  not  sorprinng  that  one  Ls  very  like  anotbor 
externally,  however  maob  they  may  diverge  in  spirit 
aoocuding  to  the  author's  individiuU  point  of  view. 
It  is  not  posnble  to  describe  any  of  them  in  detail 
here,  but  their  broad  outlines  can  be  exhibited  if 
we  briefly  examine  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Gbaz&U  (ob.  Hit  A.D.)  in  bis  Ihyd, 
which  is  a  dassieal  text-book  of  orthodox  ^Qfluun. 
Ghazftll  does  not  address  himself  to  Sofls  alone ; 
his  aim  is  the  revivification  of  toe  Muham- 
madan  religion,  and  lie  has  no  desire  to  make 
every  Muslim  a  monk.  Consequently,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  work  he  deals  with  the  (nrdinary  reli- 
gious duties  of  purification,  prayer,  almsgiving, 
fasting,  and  pilgrimage ;  then  with  supererogatory 
aeto  of  devotion,  such  as  recitation  of  the  Qur'&n, 
praise  of  God  [dhikr),  supplication  (du'H),  and 
vinls  i  and  discujases  exhaustively  the  relation  of 
reugion  to  social  life.  Mai^  of  these  topics,  though 


bearing  a  wider  application,  belong  to  the  pre- 
liminary stage — the  '  law '  {sharta),  as  it  is  techni- 
cally named — of  ^Ofl  asceticism,  but  in  t^e  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  the  TfywH  Gbaz&ll  unfolds 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Softs  for  attaining 
spiritual  perfection.  This  method  falls  into  two 
parts,  which  may  be  called  ^rgative  and  unitive^ 
inasmuch  as  the  former  purifies  the  heart  by  sub* 
duing  the  passions,  while  the  latter  leads  to  union 
with  God  by  the  acquisition  of  virtues  and  faculties. 
The  principles  of  the  purgative  way  are  summarized 
as  follows  {Ihffd,  iii.  74.  ISfil): — Before  entering 
on  his  novitiate,  the  aspirant  must  renounce  four 
things :  wealth,  reputation,  mechanical  conformity 
Uaqiidi,  and  sin.  He  will  then  need  a  Shaikh  w 
direct  him.  The  Shaikh,  to  whom  he  must  olins 
'like  a  blind  man  on  the  bank  of  a  river  to  hu 
guide,*  will  provide  him  with  four  weapmis  against 
the  assaults  of  Satan,  vis.  stditude,  silence,  futing, 
and  sleeplessness.  Now  be^ns  what  is  generally 
a  long  inward  struggle  with  the  lusts  and  passions. 
When  these  baveoeen  vanquished,  the  novioB 
should  retire  to  his  cell  and  perftom  only  the 
obligatory  acta  of  devotion,  and  oontinnally  repeat 
some  dhikr,  such  as  AOOh  I  AUdh/  or  Sub^w^UOA/ 
('Glory  to  God  1'),  until  the  essential  meaning  of 
it  has  filled  Ms  hetut.  He  must  strive  to  banish 
every  thought  that  is  not  of  God,  and  to  repel  the 
evil  suggestions  with  which  Satan  plies  bim. 
Whatever  passes  in  bia  mind  be  should  communi- 
cate to  the  Shaikh.  Then,  if  the  Shaikh  knows 
that  his  pupil  is  intelligent  and  can  be  trusted 
rightiy  to  apprehend  the  Divine  reality  (Ao^igerf), 
he  will  bid  him  meditate  assiduously,  in  order  that 
illumination  may  enter  his  heart.  Herein  it  behoves 
the  Shaikh  to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care, 
for  this  is  a  perilous  matter,  m  which  many  novices, 
going  beyond  their  depth,  are  utterly  lost.  The 
weak  should  be  confined  to  what  they  are  capable 
of  understanding,  e.g.  simple  faith  and  practical 
devotion.  Those  who  occupy  themselvra  with 
meditation  have  to  beware  of  many  pitfalls,  such 
as  vainglcoT,  hypocrisy,  delight  in  visions  and 
miracles.  After  this  r4tumt  of  the  purgaiive  way, 
GhaK&tl  treats  in  ample  detail  of  the  various 
passions  and  rices,  from  lust  and  gluttcmy  to 
spiritual  pride^  their  nature,  laymptoms,  diagnosis^ 
and  the  remedies  which  are  most  effectual  m  each 
case  (Ihy^,  iii-  78-392).  Finally,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  work,  he  expounds  the  wn^oe  way 
under  the  following  heads:  (1)  repentance,  (2) 
patience  and  thanksgiving,  (S)  fear  and  hope,  (4) 
poverty  aind  lenunciation,  (5)  unification  (tatt^) 
and  trust  in  Ood,  (6)  love,  desire,  intimacy,  and 
aoquiesoenoe,  (7)  intention,  sincerity,  and  truth, 
(8)  contemplation  {murOqaba)  and  self-examination 
(muAOtaba),  (9)  reflexion  {ta/akkur),  (10)  medita- 
tion' on  death  and  what  comes  after  it.  Similar 
soales  of  ascent  occur  in  every  system  of  ^Qfi 
theoaophy  (see  ^tTFlISH),  and  are  possibly  of 
Bnddhistao  origin  (cf.  Goldziher,  in  JBASt  1904, 
p.  189 ft).  At  any  rate.  Buddhism  can  be  shown 
to  have  exerted  a  considerable  inflnenee  on  the 
practice  and  theory  of  medissval  Muslim  asceticism; 
e.g.  the  use  of  rosaries  and  the  custom  of  holding 
the  ln«ath  were  borrowed  from  Buddhist  monks, 
whose  example  must  also  have  powerfully  affected 
tiie  monastic  ideals  and  institutions  that  reached 
a  high  degree  of  development  in  this  period  (ef. 
Goldziher,  loc.  dt,  p.  125  ft.  j  tmi  Kremer,  OulHir- 
getch.  Streifvuge,  p.  40  fil). 

4.  Ptailoaophlcal  aaceticism.— SnbrawarcU 
^Aw>&rif,  iii.  194  ff.)  distinguishes  the  asceticism  of 
the  mystics,  which  illuminates  the  heart,  from  that 
practised  by  philosophers  and  materialists  with  the 
objeot  of  jiunfying  the  senses  and  thus  facilitating 
the  acquirement  of  the  intellectual  adences:  the 
latter,  w  says,  leads  to  bera^.  It  assumes  ite 
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most  interestuig  form  in  Um  lo-caUad  nmdigw,  a 
BUM  giTcii  by  the  Madinu  to  rarion*  Idndi  of 
baretiM,  partiniUrlT  those  who  njaetad  WMitiTa 
nligiaii  and  Mknowledgvd  only  the  bkhmI  uw  (for 
the  dfliivmdon  and  mettning  m  cmdS;,  «£.  E.  6. 
Browne,  A  Literary  Eittoiy  of  Pertia,  1902,  L 
IS&ff.  :  Nicholson,  A  Literary  Bittorf  of  the 
Arait,  1907,  372 £ ;  and  art.  Athbum  [Moh.]). 
Bennncaation  (nuU)  was  obaiaoteriBtjG  of  many 
OB  whom  this  e[Hth«t  was  bentowed.  Home  of 
than  were  ondoabtedly  inflnraced  hy  Manieh- 
can  aad  Buddhistic  ideas,  but  Mnnammadan 
orthodoxy  was  apt  to  luand  as  'free-thought' 
(sMMfaga)  any  moral  creed  that  was  not  boilt  en- 
tirely oo  a  dogmatio  basis.  Aba  I- AtAhiya  (oh. 
82S  A.x>.  )t  thoogh  hi*  poems  are  foil  of  allouons  to 
Paradise,  Hell,  and  the  Besnrreetion,  was  called  a 
timdiq  Irf  his  oont«mponiies,  mpftnaUj  beoanse 
ther  Bospected  him  of  Deing  a  mor&luit  in  diagnlM ; 
and  they  might  have  nrg^  with  tmth,  tfaat  the 
prerailing  time  of  his  poettyis  ethical  and  refleet- 
ira  rathw  than  religioas.  He  sings  the  praises  of 
ssseticiBm,  which  he  had  ad^^ited  professionally  in 
eanseqaMtoe,  it  is  said,  of  a  disappointment  in  1ot«. 
'The  noblest  of  men,'  he  declares,  *  is  a  king  in  the 
garb  «f  a  beg^,*  %.«.  an  asoetie  who  is  independent 
of  the  world  and  whose  pasrions  no  iMiger  enslave 
Um ;  and  again,  'those  who  are  content  with  their 
lot  are  the  truly  free.'  With  much  better  reason 
the  charge  of  heresy  was  brought  against  another 
celeb^tod  Muslim  poet,  Aba  1-'AU  al-Ma'arrI 

ee  Ha'auiX}.  He  too  retired  from  a  world  where 
had  foond  only  sorrow  and  failure.  His  aseeti- 
ciM,  howevar,  praaents  aome  peenliar  featotas 
^lich  it  ia  possiDle,  thou^  hardly  probable  (of. 
JBAS,  1902,  p.  291),  that  he  borrowed  from  the 
Indian  Jains.  He  held  that  it  was  wrons  to  kill 
or  injure  any  living  creature,  eren  a  flea.  His 
diet  was  strictly  vegetarian;  be  abstained  from 
Uk  and  mgi  as  well  aa  milk  and  honey.  He  wore 
a  dreae  ofimdyed  wool  and  wooden  aboea,  on  the 
grownd  tlwt  no  animal  should  be  slaughtered  to 
■aka  leather  of  ita  akin.  Hu  celibacy  was  not 
Donastie  in  ebaracter,  bat  was  the  result  of  bis 
bdief  that  the  best  Iste  is  non-existence,  and  that 
«ne  oo^it  to  ahrink  from  multiplying  the  misuy 
«f  lifa.  To  pretand  that  sneh  opinions  and  prao- 
tieas  an  typual  of  the  mwal  philoaophers  of  UUm 
would  ha  onjnst  to  Ma'anfa  eooentnc  and  orieinal 
genina.  He  reaembled  boom  of  them  in  mnking 
asBrtioiam  an  affair  of  the  oonscienoe  and  the 
understanding,  an  ingredient  of  the  hi^est  virtue 
instead  of  a  st^iinng-stona  to  the  Absolute.  Others, 
like  the  I^wftn  af-^fl,  or  *  Brothers  of  Pori^,' in- 
culcate obedienoe  to  tlM  Divine  world<law  and  love 
of  God,  wliiefa  '  gains  in  thia  life  serenity  of  soul, 
freedom  of  hesrt,  and  peaee  with  the  whole  world, 
aad  in  the  life  to  eome  aaoendtm  to  Eternal  Light. 

^  Conclusion:  Uw  Derriah  orders. — Aa  was 
Bud  at  the  outset,  this  article  is  limited  in  scope, 
and  deals  only  with  the  origin  and  main  develop- 
Bients  of  Mnslim  asceticism.  Nearly  every  Mobam- 
Bsdan  sect  coold  ccmtributo  something  to  a  detoUed 
history  of  the  subject*  and  diere  are  abundant 
Oriental  sources  for  such  a  work,  but  in  the  present 
■tate  of  our  knowledge  a  certain  sketobiness  is  un- 
avoidable. European  writers  bave  confined  their 
tesearches  almost  ezclnsively  to  the  modem  Der- 
vish orders,  in  which  ^flil  asceticism  and  mysticism 
ne  carried  as  far  aa  human  nature  can  go.  Some 
mn  fmuidod  befm  the  ModsoI  Invasion  (a.d. 
12S8),  bat  since  the  14th  cent,  they  have  branched 
out  in  all  directions  from  Sen^isJ  in  the  west  to 
China  in  tbe  east.  While  basiDg  their  doctrine  on 
Uie  principles  of  medissval  ^dftism,  they  have 
evfdved  a  complex  mganintioo,  extended  the  old 
pcartioes,  and  mtrodueed  new  ones.  In  some  eases, 
too,  their  spirit  and  aims  have  bem  altered  by  the 
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inflnenoa  of  environment  and  political  cfaenn- 
stancas.  Aa  ngards  the  ascetic  training  whidi 
tbey  ia^oaa  on  tlwir  mamben^  natniwy  eaeh 
oidar  has  ita  own  mlea^  but  tb^  generally  ^rea 
in  tbe  following  pointa :  (1)  an  elaborato  earamony 
of  initiation,  wnidi  is  sometimes  preceded  1^  a 
kmg  and  ardniras  apprenticeship ;  (2)  the  wearing 
of  a  peculiar  ooetame ;  (S)  for  neophytes,  a  severe 
discipline  of  solitude,  prayer,  fasting,  and  other 
austerities  I  (4)  the  immoderate  use  ludlAfib',  with 
tbe  help  of  music,  dancing,  and  diverse  phyaioal 
stimulants,  to  excite  eo8tair|r;  (5)  belief  in  extra- 
ordinary spiritual  powers  vondisafed  to  adepts  and 
ecstatic  perscms,  which  tbey  display  by  cnewing 
live  ooau,  charming  snakes,  prmiictmg  future 
events,  etc  ;  (6)  veneration,  approaching  to  deifica- 
tion, of  the  Shaikh,  or  head  ot  tlie  order.  If  it  is 
true  that  in  meet  of  their  practices  and  beliefs  tbe 
modem  Dervishes  had  alrrady  been  anticipated  by 
the  ?lifb  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  whom  they  are 
lineally  descended,  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  have 
vulgarised  ^Ofuiim  hr  surrounding  it  with  a 
network  of  mechanical  routine,  by  exalting  ite 
UuHUttatur^  at  the  expense  of  ite  tlieoaopby,  and 
by  associating  ite  deepest  mysteriea  with  the  per- 
f  ormanoa  of  an  oigiaaUe  exaniaau  Baa  arfielo 
Dketisb. 

Lmunrsa — IMdM  tbs  rifnwMM  ttnm  in  tbs  srtUa, 
•KidKito  BMjr  ooonilL  for  Mrijr  Hoiui  MottloiMB:  von 
Knmr,  CmoJL  d«r  JWrrMlUndm  Idtm  4m  Itlama,  UW, 
n.  Mfl. :  D.  B.  MscdonsM,  MtuUm  TMon,  UWI,  pp.  ITS-ISO ; 
R.  A.  NicboUon.  A  JAtwar^  Uittort  <ifa*  Arabt,  1M)7.  pp. 
Bi-SH ;  for  Biifi  uortidno  in  Ih*  MkUla  AfW :  lllcnel  Asia 
PaUdoa,  AI^^mI,  doirmatiem.  mormL  SMMiM,  1001 ;  for  ptiUo- 
mxbkml  Hoetkten  :  GoUcibM-,  *8Uit  K  'Abd  •l-t^ddda  uod 
dM  Zlndlktbam  wUrasd  dw  BwIwiibc  dM  OhkUten  kl-)Uhdl.' 
to  TratuaetUmt  of  U«  Jtintk  Omgrmi  OrUnUUuU,  im, 
roL  It.  p.  104 ff. ;  Dlstortd,  Vis  pkibmpUs  dw  Arabtr  im  X. 
JoArAviuurt  n.  Ckr.,  1801-79;  sad  tat  tbo  aioetictna  of  Ui« 
Deniah  ordan:  J.  P.  Browo,  71m  JMrwMt  «r  Orintiat 
afirltwOin^imt^Dmnt  sod  r'r9^"'i  ^  Ota/HrfM 

RSTHOtO  A.  NlCHOLSOH. 

ASCETICISM  (Persian).— An  essential  part 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Zaratbushtrian  reform,  viz. 
the  care  of  cattle  and  pasture  land,  is  given  in  '  The 
Complaint  of  the  Soul  of  the  Kine'  in  tbe  Akuna- 
vaitt  fftUAO,  Yeuna  xxix.  This  seal  for  eeonomics 
being  inseparably  oonneoted  with  the  new  faith,  the 
Propnet  in  liis  migion  placed  a  distinct  value  on 
earthly  gooda  and  productiva  work,  and  introdneed 
that  soTOifl^  anti^aaoeUo  tendenoy  which  separates 
the  Avaata  ao  widely  from  tha  Ughar  Indian 
religion. 

I.  The  Aveat*  moral  oode  is  not  only  negative 
('  ThoD  siialt  not,*  etc),  bat  also  contains  positive 
duties.  In  ite  origin  it  is  the  ethioa  of^  eattle- 
breeding.    Zarathnahtra  himself  was  tha  first 

?nesdow- keeping  cattle  rearer*  {vMrjf6-/himg, 
eu/U  xiiL  80).  as  well  as  the  first  priest  and  the 
first  warrior.  The  OMhOa  do  not  know  any  but 
pasture  land.  By  the  time  of  the  later  Avesta 
agriculture  liaa  uipeared.  VMtRddd  iii.  mentions 
the  five  places  wmch  are  the  happtost  on  this  earth : 
(1)  where  one  of  the  faithful  la  worahippinfc;  (2) 
wh«re  one  of  the  faithful  ereote  a  honi^  with  a 
priest  therein,  with  cattle,  a  wife,  children,  and 
good  herda,  and  where  alt  those  tressures  of  life 
axe  prospering ;  (8)  where  most  com  and  frait 
trees  are  callivatcd,  and  where  water  is  led  into  a 
poorly  watered  soil  (a  later  glosser  hss  atlded,  *  and 
where  dryness  is  brought  to  a  watery  soil,'  ditehing 
being  later  tlian  artiHcial  irri)fation) ;  (4)  where 
flocks  and  herds  increase  mo<«t ;  and  (5)  where 
flocks  and  herds  yield  most  nrine.  The  life-long 
fight  a^nxt  the  demona  means  cultivating  the 
ground,  sheltering  tbe  plants  from  drought  and 
frost,  spreading  cultivation  over  land  strenuously 
conquered  from  the  wild.  Activity  has  alwayn 
been  one  of  the  first  {urinciples  of  Zaratbushtrian- 
ism. 
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ASOETTIOISM  (Boman) 


Among  the  later  writings  of  the  Parais,  Sad  Dar 
huad.  10  inooloates:  'Every  good  work  which 
thou  art  able  to  do  tonlay  do  not  poet^Kme  lor 
t»4iiorrow,  and  aoonmpliah  with  tiiine  own  hand 
the  oonnael  <rf  thine  own  aool';  and  in  Oaw'e- 
^Ul^agOn  ({ 126)  one- third  of  the  day  (and  night) 
is  given  to  religions  duties,  one- third  to  the  ooltiva- 
tion  of  the  gronnd  (the  eight  boors'  working  day  I), 
and  one- third  to  eating  and  sleeping. 

a.  The  following  oEjeotiona  are  raised  against 
aeoetic  principles : — 

(1)  Wife  and  children  make  a  man  saperior  to 
him  who  is  not  married  ( Fim^.  iv.  47).  A  young 
woman  wifcbont  children  needs  a  husband,  just  as 
unenltivated  jground  needs  cultivation.  Tho  good 
husband  reoeives  fmit  from  both  j  Vend.  iii.  21-25). 

Zarathushtia  is  at  Divine  orign— tha  heavenly 
C^pry  (aee  art.  Aoks  or  thk  wobld  [Zoroas- 
uianl  toL  i.  p.  20Sf.}  entered  his  grandmother 
{Diitharf  TIL  U.  2S.,  14;  vm.  xiv.  1).  But  no- 
where is  an  attempt  made  to  eHminate  his  father 
in  the  flesh.  Such  an  idea  would  be  opposed  to  the 
Mazdayasnian  ideal  of  holiness.  The  psychological 
relation  of  the  union  of  Zarathnahtra's  parenta  in 
Diniart  TIL  iL  48-62  may  be  a  criterion : 

•  Both  Ittr*  «oibrMMd  tb«  fln*  tliM  wftti  dadn  a  ton,  Mtd 
the  demons  rimitod  out  onto  ttHn,  In  Um  vUliiiMU  apeeob 
o(  sfaifnliie^  ttna:  "Wbr  dwoIM  Uwn  mot  Bka  this,  tO* 
POrUdRM)  ^  *  wbmopon  tboj  itartwl  np  Bks  psoida  who  wan 
ubataad?  Tbm  Mtu  azperieDOS  «m  rspMtoa  m  aeoood  and  a 
third  tims.  '  Aod  Umj  rpokt  wlUi  OM  anotbor  About  lb,  utd 
oootliraad  tt  thla  dntr,  um  MoampHdwd  it,  njrliis:  "W«  will 
not  to  ttop  irtthout  ftooonudidilns  aomothliur,  aob  «van  thotuA 
both  Bik  And  NMwibooldurin  bm  tmthar.'  TImd  thnt 
mmcihUd,  who  wm  th»  rightMOS  ZiiathlMt,  btosMS  eomplrte 
...  In  tot  w€oikb  of  nottflv.' 

The  Masdayaanian  has  to  noite  the  Ahima- 
Vairva  {g.v.)  and  the  AAaat  when  he  goea  in  to 
his  wife  (iHnkart  IX.  xix.  B). 

(2)  The  man  who  owns  a  house  it  rapetimr  to 
him  who  does  not  ( Vend.  iv.  47). 

(8)  Fasting  is  a  dn.  Without  eating  no  one  has 
strength  fw  a  Ti^;orons  pie^,  for  onmvatang  the 
around,  for  begettm^  strong  culdren  ( Vtnd.  iu.  88). 
The  man  who  nounahes  and  develo[iB  his  body 
through  the  eating  of  meat  takes  in  more  of 
vohOman  {'good  thought')  than  he  who  doea  not 
(Vmd.  iv.  48).  The  man  who  teaches  or  practises 
nsting  is  an  ashemaogha,  a  destroyer  ftf  {oety  and 
f>f  the  holy  law,  and  deserves  pumshment  (V$nd. 
iv.  49). 

A  well-known  passage  of  the  Paid  treatise  Sad 
i>arlzxziiL  f<Hrlnds  fasting :  'In  our  religion  it  is 
a  nn  to  pass  a  day  without  eating.  To  us  fasting 
means  to  fast  from  sin  with  the  eye,  with  the 
^^n^  with  the  ear,  with  the  hud.  with  the 

Aeoording  to  al-BlrOnl,  tiie  person  who  fasted 
was  oonaidered  by  the  Zanthushtrians  as  a  nnner, 
and  had  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  men  as  an 
endation  {(^ronology,  tr.  Sachau,  p.  217). 

(4)  All  praetioee  of  mortification  are  prohibited. 
The  Pahlavi  paraphrase  of  the  VarahtmOiuar 
Iftuk  <rf  the  Sasanian  Aveeta  attributes  the  self- 
tortures  preecribed  by  Hani  to  the  Evil  One 
(Dintati  &c  89). 

The  ascetics  whose  doctrines  are  oppoeed  in  the 
Pahlavi  writings  oan  be  identified,  even  if  they 
are  not  expressly  mentioned,  as  Maui  in  the 
Pahlavi  VanhtmOiuar  Naak  and  Masdak  in  the 
Pahlavi  commentair  to  Vend.  iv.  49  ('Mazdak, 
B(m  of  Bftmdftt').  The  chief  fwm  of  aaoetidsm 
opposed  bemdes  Maaioh»ism  was  Christianity. 
Iwing  the  perseontions  of  the  Sasaniani,  marriage 
was  not  innequently  offined  as  an  alternative  to 
death. 

The  ascetics  referred  to  in  the  Ven^ddd  may 
have  been  Christians  (Darmesteter)  or  Maaichsans 
(S^onl).  But  it  aeema  eauUy  probable  that 
asoetkj  dootrines  were  well  known  and  practised 


in  Iran  before  them.  The  Babylonian  religion 
had  unmarried  brides  of  ^ods.  In  India  the  great 
ascetic  methods  of  salvatun  wen  ancient. 

3.  Penalties,  imposed  for  offinieea  against  the 
Aveeta  law,  often  illustrate  the  anti- ascetic 
tendeni^,  inasmuch  as  thoee  punishmente  them- 
selves do  not  oonsLBt  in  sufferings,  but  in  positive 
useful  work.  The  requirements  of  penance  and 
agriculture  are  fulfillea  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
Aveata  ferments  of  the  manuscript  Takmttnu 
and  in  some  of  the  book  of  ritnal  oeremoniok 
IfUunffietdn,  tba  degree  of  penal^  incurred 
partly  by  oDUsritnis  or  smaller  inadvertencies  in 
the  ritnal,  and  appointed  to  be  three  cuts  with 
the  laeb  {eraoah6 - karana,  'the  instrument  of 
obedience'),  is  commuted  into  a  day's  work  in 
the  fields  (Fragmenta  of  Tahmurae,  xiL  11.  12; 
Fragments  of  N^xntgietOn,  4^  48,  69,  83,  109: 
^itf&xxiv.  691, 106C).  II  the  penance  inflicted 
by  Ven(Rdad  xiv.  upon  the  man  vlio  has  killed  an 
otter  belongs  to  the  ideals  never  realized,  it  ia 
nevertheless  very  oharacteristio.  He  must,  among 
other  penalties,  kill  thousands  of  snakea,  lisanls, 
frogs,  ants,  wonne,  and  flies.  He  must  give  to 
good  men  the  instruments  of  a  priest,  of  a  warrior, 
and  of  a  &rmer.  Be  must  make  ditches  for 
irrigation,  and  make  a  gift  to  good  men  of  culti- 
vated ground,  a  l^re,  and  a  beautiful  bedstead. 
He  must  give  a  young  virgin  as  wife  to  a  good  man. 
He  must  nu^e  a  gin  of  small  cattle^  He  has  to 
bring  up  twice  seven  puppies,  and  make  twice 
seven  bru^ee  over  ditches.  He  must  cleanse 
twice  nine  dogs  from  vermin,  and  let  twice  nine 
Masdajrasnians  ^et  a  good  square  meal  of  meat, 
bread,  strong  drink,  and  wine  (of.  quotation  from 
al-BlrOnl  under  2  (3)  above,  and  Vend  xviiL  73- 
74,  where  the  killine  of  snakes,  frogs,  and  ants, 
anid  the  building  of  bridges  over  water  belong  to 
the  puniidiment  lor  sexual  interooorse  at  fwhtwlui 
times).  All  animals  cmsideredaa  bad  and  noxlons 
axe  called  khrt^rtra,  and  it  is  a  most  moitorions 
work  to  kill  them.  This  is  very  difiermt  frcmi  the 
view  of  Lao-tse,  from  Indian,  and  from  medinval 
$(tfi  and  Christian  asceticism  and  mystadsm. 

LirauTUBB.— Danoestater  AMO  zxU.  910.;  B.  Lehwtin, 
EanUkuthtn  a8W-1802),  it.;  Hontv.  Lt  Pantawm  (1006); 
RutaiQii  BdaUi  Outoor  Pethotui  Suduia,  XanUkuMra 
imdZtmUlMMHamtimintMAvnta  (190^-,  SMntilom, '  Da 
gild*  da  Hud«nw,'ln  Jr«wv«  Cluulst  da  BoHaaQSO^ 

Nathan  StfDKBBLou. 
ASCETICISM  (Boman).— I.  For  the  purposea 
of  this  article  'asceticism*  may  be  taken  roughly 
to  mean  self-discipline,  prompted  rather  by  the 
authority  of  religion  or  Dry  pnilosophio  reflexion 
upon  life,  or  1^  a  combinaticm  of  both  these  f otoss. 
The  early  Boman  religion,  so  far  as  we  can  tmoe 
its  features,  was  not  to  any  appredahle  extent 
swayed  by  tiie  yearnings  whidi  In  the  Orient  gave 
rise  to  asoetitnsm  at  a  time  immemorially  remote. 
The  primitive  Bomans  deemed  that  their  shadowv 
and  impalpable  divinities  were  under  compact  with 
the  communis  whose  exclusive  property  th«y  were. 
They  asked  of  their  worshippers  no  Durdensome 
price  for  tiie  favour  which  th^  accorded.  The 
saerifioes  required  hv  them  were  teifling,  though 
the  ritual  of  eircumstance  and  language  connected 
with  them  wsa  complicated,  and  needed  to  be 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  preosion.  The  idea 
of  a  taint  or  impurity,  displeasing  to  the  gods,  and 
attaching  to  indiTiduals.  to  masses  of  men,  or  to 
plaoea,  and  to  beeleaiBeaaway  <mly  byjnuifleatoxy 
ceremony,  ia  old  enough  in  Koman  reUfiiMi.  But 
the  expiation  was  easy,  and  called  for  kttle  fn  the 
nature  of  self -snmnresrion.  Some  of  tiieprimitive 
servants  of  the  I^kIs,  particularly  the  Fiamen  of 
Juppiter  and  the  veetal  Virgins,  were  subjected  to 
strong  eeremraial  resbrictioas  in  their  Uvea.  But 
these  resembled  the  religioiu  tabna  prevalent 
among  backward  races,  raiher  than  any  genuine 
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■aeetie  dkeipliiw.  Hw  Pn^""  fanm,  or  poUie 
idigiiNu  oelebnUicMi^  ttioa^  nqniiiiig  a  «cm»- 
tka  cf  Uxmr  «ad  owMBiy  oewpatkni,  w—^  lor 
the  moat  put,  jojooa  in  dwnwter.  Bm  the 
Mnri«M  to  ^moMe  th*  dMd  and  tht  pcnran  of 
tha  nether  wmd,  or  to  avwt  the  wnth  trf  heaTeo 
as  deeUzed  I7  prodifliw.  ir«ra  BOi  aesaB^aBied  by 
inetioas  of  an  aaoetu  oharaeter. 

&  UiancobahlethatUiaidaaof  aalf  aacriflea  aa 
in alcBMit IB  nli^anwaa  fint  nuida  «oai9ieiw«a 
to  tba  Roaaaa  m  aoaa  of  tha  fonna  of  wocah^ 
vhidi  mn  imporisd  from  vtthont  into  tho  Boman 
State.  The  rare  traooa  of  human  nerifloe  at  B<Hne 
IB  obediaoea  to  aapcntitioa  or  raUgiaa  may  aafaly 
ba  referred  to  »fomMgn  origin.  Swoaaelamantary 
aaosCie  fonn  aa  tbitjoMt  waa  not  xagarded  by  Vazro 
as  bfttfflwrrg  to  tba  real  Boanaa  ritual,  mit  as  a 
fMtore  id  the  Grmom*  ritiu.  The  aariieat  mention 
of  it  la  in  »  teoant  of  tha  BtUmm  Ftmiotm  of 
Bmn  (qnoted^by  Noniw  ICanalhaLp.  187  Mi 
'tag  diraa  odidty  prndiait  eaatna').  Tha  ^adal 
MM  for  a  fast^  eoi^  (a  noon),  ia  of  donbtfol 
darintion.  The  adjoetiTa  aoiAia  impUad  origin* 
al^  pari^  adiiared  not  by  adf-diaeqiUna  bat  by 
ewmnnial  obaerTanBi  of  no  ywj  awaing  natora. 

^  8mIi  MaiMim^  aa  thtt  aany  Boman  uidar* 
vwt  waa  Bot  aaU-inpaaed  or  raqnind  by  reUjrion, 
bat  was  laid  npon  him  by  his  ooantxy.  Toere 
waa  no  limit  to  the  taeriAces  whleh  she  might 
demand  of  him  t  but  obIt  in  rax*  oases  had  tlwae 
a  rdigioos  sigmfieance.  Thiawaapartioalariy  tnie 
<tf  the  ceremony  eaUed  dtpotio,  whieh  a  00m- 
MnitoriBtbaneld,BiiBga  BtdemB  fonnala,  vowad 
Inmsdf  to  death,  tbenby  bindins  the  goda  to  be- 
stow thm  Tietory  ob  his  army  (liTy,  riiL  It-lOy. 
Bat  even  in  anoh  cirenmstaneea,  if  the  enemy  Uled 
to  kill  the  wilUng  victim,  it  waa  poaaiblek  in  tma 
Boman  fiuhiim,  to  cheat  the  gou  by  bozying  a 
hamaa  image  and  raising  a  mouid  onr  it. 

4.  We  Binst  loo^  therefonb  for  tcaeea  of  aa- 
eeeaam  to  tboae  ealta  whkh  Bome  and  tha  West 
adopted  from  Greece  and  the  East  The  fast 
(eaintt  mjefumitm)  enjoined  nptm  a  deity's  wor- 
shippers  uvt  appears  in  connexion  with  Cerea. 
Aluioiigh  her  name  ia  Latin,  all  bar  ritoal  in 
hiatorie  timea  waa  Greek,  and  her  station  in  the 
offidal  leligioB  waa  first  asingned  to  her  in  the 
eariieat  di^  of  the  Bapoblie  vj  the  eoatodiana  of 
the  ffibyllme  books,  who  oontroUed  the  inmiigra* 
tam  of  alien  diriaitice.  Her  [uiestessea  were 
Greeka  broocht  from  the  towns  of  lower  Italy 
(Cieero,  proBalbo,  66).  As  she  ***t— T  a  ohiu 
patroneas  of  the  plebeians  and  the  poM,  her  onlt 
grew  in  popularity,  and  new  serrieea  were  grafted 
on  the  okL  In  B.a  191  a  fast  in  imitation  of  a 
Greek  wrsfa  waa  institnted  in  her  honour,  and 
waa  edebrated  annually  on  Oet.  4.  By  a  paradox 
not  nnoommon  in  the  history  of  Teligirai,  Cerea, 
who  bestowed  the  boon  of  bread,  waa  honoared  W 
abstinence  from  Imad  (Feat.  p.  IM :  Amob.  t.  18). 
The  fai^  may  alao  hare  indicated  a  participation 
in  the  sorrow  of  the  mother  <Ceres-Demeter)  for 
the  loss  of  her  diHd  (libflm-Farsaphone).  Alao  in 
Angost  a  vigil  waa  *'**"***»^  duing  niBe  nights 
by  women  worshippers,  and  was  aoeompanied  by 
a  atrict  mle  chastity.  This  led  to  Ceres  being 
ze^^uded  as  a  dirinity  who  presided  orer  divoree, 
tnoogfa  ahe  was  oommonly  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
patmneesea  of  wedloek.  An  insoriptioB  fooad  at 
BologBa,  and  <rf  at  least  as  early  a  date  aa  200  B.a, 
aaems  to  point  to  a  oattet  by  whieh  Jnno  Lndna 
and  Jnppiter  were  pro^tiated  (Bitaohl,  Prim.  Lot. 
MommMtat  SupgL  11, 12). 

5.  A  few  years  before  the  time  at  wbieb  the 
jyaaiMai  Ctnrtt  was  introdooed,  the  Magna  Mater, 
the  Great  Mother  of  the  gods,  who  dwelt  eepeoially 
on  Uoont  Ida,  was  offiaaiir  waloomed  at  Borne. 
Tins  was  dne  to  the  mtftawmiaB.  whioh  waa  gener- 


ated  in  the  ndada  of  tha  people  by  tiie  dlaaatew  of 
the  Seoood  Pnnie  War,  when  tha  Baaan  gods 
seemed  insufficient  to  anstain  the  Botnan  power, 
aad  a  yeanting  aroae  for  aid  from  the  goda  of 
other  liuida.  The  foraikas  attme,  which  ia  fkm 
temple  of  tba  Great  tfother  at  Fessinns  in  Galatia 
waa  Tanerated  aa  her  ^rpe,  waa  broo^t  to  Borne 
and  sBshiined  on  the  Alatine.  The  ritnal  ol  ttie 
gDddaei  waa  frended  and  orgiastio.  For  the  fixat 
time  aalf •mntflatioB  waa  aoo^ted  by  antbOTity  at 
BoBw  as  pleasing  to  HeaTea.  The  ftiToniito  of 
the  Great  Mothra,  oomm«norated  in  her  oere- 
BKmiea,  waa  the  mythical  Attia,  who  gave  his 
name  to  tba  weird  poon  of  Catollos.  At  first 
the  priests  of  the  floddeaa  were  imported  from  her 
wigmal  borne,  as  th^  name  (Ooflt)  indicated,  and 
Romans  were  forbidden  to  take  offioe  nnder  her. 
Bat  aa  eariy  as  B.a  77  a  breaoh  of  the  rule  took 
plaee^  and  daring  the  Imperial  period  the  priests 
and  prisstssses  w«re  all  Boman.  The  wordiip 
beoame  Biore  and  mm  alaborated  aa  time  went 
00,  and  it  grew  in  popalarity  till  it  spread  far  and 
wideinthTwest. 

6.  C3oaaty  eonneeted  with  the  Magna  Bfater  waa 
the  groat  zue  of  the  Ttntroiotium.  with  ita  minor 
fonm,  the  CHoMmmm  igg.wv.).  Itsnistory  and  nat> 
nre  are  in  aereral  ra^eeta  obaenre,  bnt  ita  aaaeaea 
waa  that  the  adherent  of  the  goddess  dionld  be 
penetrated  with  a  seaae  of  imparity,  of  whioh  he  ia 
rid  1^  beiag  drenched  with  tiie  Uood  of  a  slain 
ball  or  nun.  A  famous  inaeription  {OIL  ri.  510) 
relatea  how,  after  nndergoing  the  taurobolium  and 
orw6of»wss  a  wanhippar '  waa  boTB  again  for  eternal 
life'  (renaim <a  mttrnum).  Thla  ntoal  sprang  np 
in  the  2nd  oent.  A.D.,  and  ita  earliest  tzaceaua  bmae 
waa  the  Vatican  mount,  where  St.  Peter's  now 
^^wfA^  The  fame  of  this  ceremonial  is  si^iificant 
of  that  gnat  ohange  which  passed  orer  the  Western 
world  dariag  and  after  the  let  cant.  A.D.,  when 
the  psssage  vaa  nude  frma  general  aeeptieiam 
to  general  belief  and  superstitwn,  and  a  ouriona 
sense  M  gnllt  in  the  face  of  heaTMi  beoame  pre- 
Talent,  with  a  longing  to  find  means  for  purging 
it  away.  Bennneiatiim  and  the  repression  of  desire 
were  to  some  extent  demanded  by  all  the  worship 
of  the  East  wbidi  enoountered  uiis  changed  spirit 
and  endeaToored  to  aatia^  it.  The  aausfamon 
ofiiared  wa^  of  00010^  to  a  large  extent  eeremtmial 
and  ma^oM,  and  sometimes,  to  onr  ideas,  fiagrantiy 
anethi<ml.  Bat  the  Bastem  colta  in  their  westward 
march  dropped  moat  of  their  baaer  features,  and, 
on  tbe  whde,  introduced  new  and  better  coneep- 
toons  of  Divine  power.  It  was  posdble  for  speeu- 
latino  Bomans  to  identify  the  Magna  Hater  and 
also  Bellona,*  whose  reapeotaUlity  in  Aaia  Minor 
was  not  beyond  question,  with  the  divinised  idea 
of  Virtue. 

7.  As  is  well  known,  the  soldiers  who  served 
Borne,  whether  Bomans  or  aliens,  and  passed  from 
land  to  land,  were  greaUy  instrumental  In  carrying 
westward  the  Eastern  oiuta.  Some  of  these  failed 
for  a  time  to  obtain  authoritative  recognition,  and 
were  merely  tolerated  I7  Government  (with  oooa* 
eional  snppression),  because  of  their  acceptability  to 
Uie  people  at  large.  But  by  the  8rd  cent,  the  Ro- 
man Emperors  practically  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  harl  back  the  Oriental  deitiea  who  were  invading 
Italy  and  the  capital  of  the  empire.  A  cult  which 
long  remained  nnt^dallT  popular  waa  that  of  the 
Cappadodan  divinity  lift,  a  fwm  of  the  threat 
Motner,  whoae  aoqnaintanoe  the  Boman  aoUiera 
made  when  Salla  penetrated  into  the  conntry  of 
tbe  goddeas.  We  have  in  Strabo  (p.  S86)  a  refer enoe 
to  Imr  tem^e  at  CMnana,  with  oOOO  survanta  at- 
tached, whoae  fonoi  of  voBnatkm  were  often  far 

•  A  Cappadoolftn  foddm  who  most  aotlMCOnfnsidwHhtbt 
BoaHta  oMtr  of  ttw  sum  um  (et  OoiBOBt,  Xst  BiHgtmB 
triamUUa,  Puis,  1907,  p.  WL). 
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from  reputable.  She  was  identified  the  Bonuuu 
with  the  old  Italian  goddess  Bellona.  The  popa.- 
laee  <rf  the  Weat  became  familiar  with  the  »peotaele 
of  bierophauti  in  proceedon  with  strange  garb,  who 
eat  thranselTeB  with  the  donUe  axe  and  sprinkled 
the  mob  with  thor  Uood,  while  they  nttered  frantic 
prophecies.  "Dm  priesta  wandered  about  making 
coUeoticou^  like  the  beigsliig  Man  oi  the  Middle 
Ages. 

9.  Egyptian  dirinities,  enedally  hSa,  eariymada 
thoT  way  into  the  Greek  d&triets  of  Italy  and  into 
Etmria.  The  oolt  of  Iris  ultimately  bad  eztra- 
otdinaiT  rwnifioations  all  over  the  Empire,  but 
partioniarly  in  the  West,  and  it  exercised  an 
especial  fascination  over  women.  Stringent  bodily 
abstinence  and  a  sort  of  penanoe  were  marked 
featnres  of  her  wtnship,  wlooh  took  upon  it  mani- 
fold forms.  Its  elaborated  ritual,  its  perpetual 
services  carried  on  (as  few  were)  day  by  day,  its 
myertical  character,  ita  discipline  precedmg  initia- 
tion in  ascending  grades,  the  daties  which  its 
oeremonies  provided  for  the  mnltitade,  as  well  as 
for  the  priens,  and  the  brotherhoods  in  whidi  the 
worshippers  were  united  and  in  some  sort  fenced 
off  from  the  outer  world— all  theee  eharacteristios 
proved  strongly  attractive  to  the  lower  olasse^  so 
that  Christi^uis  of  the  earlier  oenturiee  saw  In  Isis 
a  formidable  enemy  of  Christ.  And  she  oontri- 
bnted,  indeed,  to  Western  coltnre  elements  which 
penetrated  into  the  texture  of  the  Church.  Her 
worship  was  at  first  rejgarded  with  disfavour  by 
the  Government,  but  it  advanced  irrepressibly, 
as  the  literature  of  tiie  Augustan  age  and  later 
almndantiy  piorea. 

9,  There  was  also  an  inflnx  of  deities  from  Syria. 
The  Dea  Svria  had  o1<hw  affinities  with  tiie  Magna 
Matex  and  Bellona,  and  the  priests  and  worsbippMrs 
of  these  three  heavenly  beings  were  often  seen  in 
eompaay,  particularly  in  the  Test  age  of  Pasanism, 
a  dim  eonsoioasaess  (tf  one  great  God  dotmmI 
and  aboive  the  separate  divinities  became  prevalent. 
Another  immigrant  from  Syria  was  the  Snn-god, 
who  played  a  great  part  in  the  reign  of  Elagabnlos 
and  later.  But  more  important  than  these  was 
the  mi^ty  Persian  deity  Mithra,  often  identified 
with  the  Sun-god.  The  strongly  develo|[ted  disci- 
l^iin^  the  advancement  of  the  wOTsfaipper  m  n^atio 
feUowship  from  grade  to  grad&  and  the  eonunnniiy 
of  the  sacred  brotherhoods  rendered  this  eult  highly 
fascinating  to  the  West.  Even  in  barbaric  regions 
never  whoDy  Bomanized,  numeroits  altars  dedicated 
to  Mithra  and  other  traces  of  bis  wmship  have  been 
found  (see  article  Mithbaish}. 

xo.  These  new  forms  of  worship  sni^Ued  to  the 
Italic  peoples  elanents  iriiioh  were  wanting  in 
tiie  indigenous  religions— the  satisfaction  which 
comes  of  self-sacrifice  for  heaven's  sake,  the  sensa- 
tion of  mystical  awe  and  an  elevation  of  soul  bom 
of  interoommnnion  with  the  deity,  also  oftentimes 
a  hope  of  life  in  a  world  beyond  the  grave.  In  the 
huKi  primitive  life  of  the  early  Italian  farmer  the 
lack  of  these  elements  was  not  felt,  bnt  the  ex- 
panded life  of  later  times  welcomed  thdr  advent. 
Mysteries  of  a  Greek  type,  with  symbolic  cere- 
monies partly  reminiscent  of  religion,  partly  em- 
bodying ideas  that  originated  in  the  philosophic 
schools,  seem  to  have  began  to  spread  to  the  Italic 
races  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Punic  Wars.  To 
these  mysteries  ascetic  prautiees  were  often  at- 
tached. How  ready  the  soil  was  to  recave  and 
develop  the  seeds  of  these  new  devotions  was 
shown^  the  rapid  spread  of  the  movement  called 
by  the  Iwman  Government  the  '  Bacchanalian  con- 
spiracy,* which  was  violenUy  suppressed  in  B.C.  186. 
Ilie  Baccluo  mysteries,  taking  root  in  the  Greek 
districts  of  Itaur,  drew  into  connexion  with  them 
multitudes  of  Italic  race  and  large  nnmbera  of 
Soman  citizens.  Many  thousands  were  executed 


by  authority  of  the  senate  after  inqnlrr  which 
reoaUs  the  drumhead  ooort-martialt  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  which  gnaranteed  fair  trial  to  the  Roman 
burgess.  The  oiminal  nature  of  the  'conspiracy' 
was  assumed,  but  never  proved.  The  secrecy  of 
the  worship,  then  a  strange  and  nTifamiliiLT  featiire, 
produced  an  atmosphere  (U  panic,  generating  virions 
of  crime  such  as  arose  in  the  untile  worid  from 
the  mysterious  nature  of  the  early  Christian  oIk 
semnoes.  la  later  oentariea,  *  mysteries,'  eon- 
neoted  with  some  mythical  or  sani-myUiical 
founder  such  as  Orpheus  or  Pythagoras,  or  with 
some  definite  diviniiy,  were  popular  in  tiie  West, 
but  the  information  which  has  oome  down  to  us 
conoerning  them  is  defective. 

XI.  The  i^evalettoe  of  the  rites  and  praetioea  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  must  have  greatiy 
ohanged,  in  the  oonxse  of  oenturies,  the  prunitiva 
Roman  and  Italian  sense  of  tiie  rdation  between 
the  Divine  powers  and  man.  The  claims  of  the 
gods  upon  man  were  felt  to  be  more  exacting  than 
had  been  im^ined  in  early  days,  requiring  a  toll 
ot  human  samrinff,  sometimes  physical,  sometimes 
consisting  in  a  sharp  repression  ai  many  of  the 
derirea  and  amMtions  of  the  avera^  human  being. 
The  object  of  the  discipline  was  in  some  way  to 
cleanse  the  worshipper  from  a  taint  of  impurity 
which  he  o(meeived  to  sttuid  between  himself  and 
his  divinity.  The  sense  of  sin  often  had  a  merely 
superstitious,  oeremonial,  or  mechanical  origin,  but 
more  and  more  of  a  moral  and  truly  religious  leaven 
mingled  with  it  as  time  went  on.  Rome  contained 
a  la^  Oriental  population,  moetiy  descendants  of 
slaves  bron^t  from  the  East ;  these  contributed  to 
the  gradual  transformation  of  ideas  which  pro- 
oeeded  titrough  the  centuries.  Jnvenal  {StU.  iii. 
62-66),  it  win  be  remembered,  declared  that  the 
Syrian  Orontes  had  long  since  debouched  into  the 
Tiber,  and  many  other  Eastern  races  besides  the 
Syrian  were  abundantiy  represented  at  Borne.  In 
the  orientalirin^  of  religious  sentiment,  the  Jews 
pitted  a  oertam  part  The  populace  of  the 
capital  were  as  familiar  with  Jewish  ideas  as 
the  rulers  of  the  Empire  were  oetentatiously 
ignorant  of  them.  The  action  of  the  Christian 
eSonent  oa  the  pagan  cults  of  the  West,  thongh 
Important)  la  luuni  to  measnxc^  and  has  often  been 
over-est^nated. 

xa.  But  another  potent  Influence  mingled  with 
that  of  religion,  and  promoted  a  change  in  the 
moral  atmosphere— the  influence  of  philosophy. 
The  first  conspicuous  example  of  asceticism  withm 
the  bounds  of^Italy  is  seen  la  the  extension  among 
the  Greek  towns  of  the  farotiieihood  founded 
Pythagoras.  The  Roman  antiquarians  of  the  late 
Repuluio  believed  that  early  Rome  itself  had  been 
influenced  by  the  gnaA  philosopher,  whose  per- 
sonality hau  alrei^y  been  dissolved  away  by 
legend.  Down  to  the  latest  Imperial  times  there 
never  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy  men  who  called  them- 
sdves  his  followers.  The  nune  *  Pjrthagorean ' 
eame  to  stand  for  simplicity  of  life^  and  for  qniet 
of  mind  secured  by  self-suppression,  self-discipline, 
and  abstinence.  Doctrines  and  ideas  ocmnected 
with  the  mythical  name  of  Pythagoras  entered 
into  many  of  the  late  forms  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy in  the  West.  Apolkmins  of  Tyana  (q.v.), 
who  was  at  Rome  in  tiie  time  of  the  Flavians,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  great  exponent  of  Pythagorean- 
ism  on  its  moral  and  religious  side.  This  figurei 
like  that  of  Pythagoras,  was  soon  encrusted  by 
myth.  The  romantic  biography  written  by  Philo- 
stratus  during  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  is 
charged  with  'Pythagorean*  ideas,  and  is  deeply 
coloured  by  asoeticiam. 

13.  But  the  vogue  of  the  Pythagorean  echoed 
never  extended  very  far.  The  force  of  Stmdnt 
in  the  Weatam  world  ma  vastly  greater  and  nore 
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perradiDg.  The  educated  das  at  Bom*  began  to 
Deaflectea  Wit  in  the  middle  of  the  2iid  cent.  &0.; 
and  the  iunoeaoe  oootinned  and  grew  until  the 
Imperial  system  was  salmerged.  The  Boman 
ebmcter,  as  formed  in  the  bard  school  of  earlj 
milituy  service,  and  of  that  rabjeeiion  to  oatiiOTity 
in  vhiui  Rome  bad  found  the  Beeret  of  conqoeit, 
n^ionded  more  readily  to  tba  call  of  Stoicism  than 
to  any  other  creed  framed  in  the  pbiloaopbio  Bobools 
<tf  Hellas.  When  the  days  of  lazory  and  oormp- 
tioa  eame,  the  ideal  Roman  heroes  were  such  men 
as  Cinonnatos,  summoned  from  tibe  plough  to  com- 
mand the  State;  Curios  Dentatoa,  reoeiTing  the 
enroys  of  the  Ssmnites  while  he  eooked  his  herbs 
onr  the  fire ;  Dedus  and  Regnlua,  nlMmted  to 
death  far  their  eoontry's  sake.  In  the  Annrtu 
aga^  the  Stme  and  the  ideal  Roman  were  nit  to 
be  doe^  akin.  There  is  a  Stoio  bnath  in  the 
iwiiniaiii  of  Livy  and  Vergil,  and  tbe  hope  of 
their  times  for  a  new  G<dMn  Age  and  a  great 
DKHal  nftvm  was  often  tanged  by  Sttno  influence. 
It  wee  not  unnatural  that  many  of  the  national 
heroes  of  later  creation  dwold  be  Btcto:  Butilios, 
*tlM  Roman  Socrates,'  who  suffered  on  a  false 
charge  of  the  very  crimes  which  he  had  repressed, 
Cato  of  Utica,  Faetos  Thrauca,  and  Helridias 
Pnsena  Even  the  Stoics  who  had  oppoaed  his 
piedeoesaon  on  the  throne,  were  heroas  and 
atarlyrs  in  the  eyes  of  Marcos  Aurdins. 

14.  like  all  the  oUier  Greek  philosophies  of 
the  later  time,  lato  Stoicism  laid  peculiar  stress 
on  ooDdact,  and  paid  oomparatively  little  heed  to 
old  theological  and  oosmological  speculation.  It 
canied  to  a  higher  pitch  than  other  schemes  tbe 
eothosiasm  for  morality,  which  it  raised  almost  to 
the  ]»rtl  of  a  religion.  A  scliool  which  proclaimed 
the  worthlessnesa  of  all  ambitions  except  the 
smtation  to  achieve  pure  virtue  within  the  soul, 
which  retarded  'Nature'  aa  the  teaeber  of  all  sim- 
plidtT,  which  deemed  that  man  moat  god-like  who 
bad  tne  smallest  wants  and  the  most  perfect  oontrol 
over  his  desires,  which  enjoined  absotuto  sutnnis- 
atm  to  a  Divine  order,  and  aimed  at  complete  bar- 
man batmen  the  individnal  and  the  Divine  will, 
eooM  elaim  affinity  with  what  the  best  Romans 
regarded  as  the  true  Roman  spirit.  The  Stoic 
Bade  higher  moral  dainu  ttum  other  teachers; 
he  was  therefore  more  sererdy  judged  by  tbe 
outside  world.  It  has  been  easy  for  the  detractor 
in  andeot  and  modem  times  to  contrast  tiw  pro- 
fsHuma  of  many  Roman  Stoies  with  their  praeuoe, 
and  BO  to  exhiUt  thsir  idiool  an  wartblBsa  In 
equally  easy  fashion  ham  Uw  wortMawness  ot  Chris- 
tuuii^  oftoi  been  allMnd.  It  la  eertein  ttiet  for 
tiie  Komane,  and  for  western  sodety  generally, 
during  many  generations  Stoidsm  was  a  leaven 
whidi  worked  powerfully  for  good,  transforming 
the  noblest  natures  most,  but  more  subtly  afiecting 
tte  tmie  of  life  over  a  wide  area.  Profoundly  in- 
fluencing Roman  law,  and  creating  an  atmosphere 
which  the  early  Churoh  inhaled,  the  ideal  pursued 
by  the  R<Hnan  Stoi«s  has  transmitted  much  to  tbe 
enltaie  <rf  the  modem  world.  In  particular,  the 
growth  of  asoetioism  within  tbe  early  Church  was 
made  eaner  because  society  was  permeated  with 
Stoie  ideas  and  ideas  akin  to  them. 

IS  The  Cynic  Sdiool,  whieb  waa  well  repre- 
lamd  in  the  Imperial  age,  exaggmted  all  the 
aaeetie  ehanenta  in  Stoicism.  Some  of  the  Stoics 
even  prononneed  Cynidsm  *a  short  road  to  wis- 
dom.* Cynicism  was  indeed  Stoicism  'heated 
■even  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated.* 
Epictetns  draws  a  striking  ^oture  of  tiie  true 
Cynic  (Dis$.  iiL  82).  He  hu  thoroughly  aocepted 
the  old  Greek  doatrina,  whieh  left  its  traces  in 
nany  qrstems,  that  the  body  Is  the  t<»nb  of  the 
tfixit,  The  soul  most  turn  to  God  for  release, 
nd  liken  itself  to  Him,  so  far  as  human  strength 


will  go,  and  must  regard  all  material  conditions 
as  hampering  and  eriL  But  aaoetio  features  were 
not  wanting  to  nutny  othu  seota  besides  the  Cynics 
and  the  Stoics.  Tney  were  oonspicnons  even  in 
tbe  much  m align Epicurean  School  Altbonxb 
the  motivepower  in  human  action  was  differenuy 
viewed  by  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  yet  the  praotiou 
road  to  bappiness  laid  down  by  both  was  nnieh  tlu 
same.  The  would-be  happy  man  most  leem  to 
control,  to  limit,  and  to  repress  his  desires,  and  to 
make  himsdf  inde|>endent  of  all  that  lies  beyond 
his  own  power.  Epionms  oould  rimal  Zeus  in  happi- 
ness on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water ;  and  it  was  a 
maxim  auwDje  Ejdoureans  that  the  man  of  perfect 
wiMlmn  wonm  not  eeaaa  to  be  happy  if  he  were 
abretehed  npon  the  rack.  Human  misery  was  held 
to  swing  in  large  part  from  the  mistaken  value  set 
on  things  eztemal  to  the  soul — the  rest  of  it  bdng 
due  to  superstition.  Like  other  moral  and  all 
religions  schemes,  Epicureanism  oould  be  distorted 
and  travestied,  and  oould  stray  far  away  from  the 
lines  laid  down  lor  it  ita  muKten  and  leaders. 
But  true  Epiooxeaninn  and  true  Stoidam  were  two 
tress  which  bore  much  the  aame  moral  fruit,  how- 
ever unlike  they  mif^ht  be  at  the  roots.  Hanyoftiie 
most  aaoetio  lessons  in  morality  which  are  laid  down 
by  Seneca  were  drawn  from  the  wrings  of  the 
Epicurean  brotherhood. 

x6.  Flatrndam  was  early  influeooed  by  Stoicism, 
end  tiie  Neo-^tonio  movement  of  the  third  and 
later  eenturies  resumed  and  enforced  the  ascetic 
elementa  in  the  earlier  ^stems.  Philosophio  sects 
and  cliques  other  than  those  which  have  beem 
named  also  existed ;  and  nearly  all  showed  some 
drift  towarda  ascetioiBm.  But  the  most  important 
movement  of  all  was  that  great  missionary  move- 
ment which  began  early  in  the  period  of  the  Empire. 
Philosophers,  often  Oynioa,  bat  often  also  caUing 
themselves  by  oth«  names,  left  their  studies  and 
went  forth  into  tbe  streets  of  the  great  cities  and 
preached  to  the  people,  urging  Uiem  to  change 
thdr  lives  and  to  foOow  after  parity  and  absti- 
nenoa,  and  to  listen  to  tbe  lAvine  call.  The 
bearded  preaohers,  wandering  from  dty  to  ci^ 
in  ooane  attire,  have  often  runinded  the  modem 
student  of  the  poor  friars  of  tbe  Ifiddle  Ages, 
who  mi^t  have  need  without  change  many  of 
the  phrases  uttered  by  their  Stoio,  Cvnic,  or  £[»- 
eurean  predecessors.  Indeed,  some  of  their  utter- 
anoas  rmg  very  like  those  of  the  'revivalist'  of 
modem  days.  Refined  triflen  like  Lncian  ridi- 
eoled  and  vilified  these  enthusiasts,  but  the  com- 
mon people  heard  tbem  gladly,  and  thronged  to 
drink  in  their  lesnna.  I>nibtleaa  Mnne  impostors 
traded  on  this  demand  inr  inatmetion  1  but  when 
every  deduction  has  been  made  on  account  of  the 
sounder  ancient  oriticiBm,  sooh  as  that  by  Epio- 
totoa,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  tnat 
these  teadiers  did  stir  anmig  the  lower  grades 
of  sodety  some  yearnings  after  a  better  life.  We 
eannot  measure  their  inflnenee  with  preciuon,  but 
tiiey  must  liare  oontribated  to  swell  the  tide  which 
bore  Christianity  on  to  its  assured  triumph.  That 
the  philosophic  mfluenoes  in  the  late  Empire  were 
far  from  worthless  is  seen  by  the  example  of 
Boethius,  who,  Christian  as  he  waa,  found  his 
chief  consolation  in  philosophy. 

oa  tfali  •abjvot  li  to  be 
Mriogr  on  HonuM  nU(lon 
Amoof  tttsm  mar  ba  men. 


LtmAToas.— Infonnfttlon 
■ooffbt  In  ths  (TCkt  modarn  worki 
ftnaoa  Ut«  todent  phUoaophy. 


10OS) ;  RMUa,  Ut  lUUgion  nmaiiu  w  Im  Sniru  (FwU, 
1880)1  O.  Boluter,  Lar*»am  rmfrnttrnt  (Psrto,  18M);  P. 
Cnnmrt,  TtxUt  tt  mmioMntt  Jmr4»  niatift  oua  wui$»m  <U 
Mttkra  ^  vote.,  Brunala,  ISM-M),  uxl  Th$  Mjntiriu  of  JTOAra 
(Eng.  tr.  from  tod  Pr.  ad.,  OUoho,  IMS):  ZbUst,  flWoiv  V 
6ntk  riUtotophr  (S  TOU. ,  Londoo, lasi) ;  bUI,  JtMun  Soiaty 
jAwe  X«rD  l»  ««rnM  ^iMWfuf  OsAoo.  U0»^ 
U  OtOU  M  tm  MflMrM  i»  Jf  iOm  (Paik,  UMX. 
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ASOSmOISU  (Semitio  and  Bgyptian) 


ASCETICISM  (Semitio  and  Egyptian}.— A>- 
eetieiam^  if  it  means  the  haMtnal  renunciation  of 
the  thing!  of  the  flesh  as  a  aelf-diraipline  for  the 
pnrpoM  of  «nl1iv«tbig  tba  things  of  the  spirit,  was 
unknown  aimmg  the  old  heathen  Semites  and 
Egyptians.  AMetioism  is  fondamentaUy  based 
on  a  dnalistdo  conception  of  the  universe.  It  is 
justified  only  by  the  belief  that  matter  is  inher- 
ently oormpt — that  it  is  the  work,  in  whole  or  in 
parti  of  a  being  other  than  the  CnKbta  of  the  soul. 
Soeh  a  eonception  had  no  existence  among  dither 
Semites  or  Egyptians.  To  the  Sonites  in  the 
earliest  times  the  soul  was  simply  the  physical 
breath.  It  sometimes  in  later  periods  designated 
tiie  inner  natoxe  of  man,  and  thus  was  often  used 
for  the  self,  but  it  was  always  closely  connected 
witii  the  body,  and  was  nerer  ooncelTed  as  of  snoh 
a  different  order  of  ezistenoe  that  it  could  be 
benefited  by  the  deatntetion  of  tiie  body.  That 
Ood  who  had  made  tiie  body  breathed  into  man's 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a 
liring  soul  (Gn  S'),  is  the  general  Semitic  concep- 
tion. The  soul  was  no  holier  than  the  body,  for 
both  were  the  work  of  the  same  deity.  So 
dependent  was  the  soul  on  the  body,  that  after 
death  the  soul's  ezutenoe  was  oonmied  to  the 
under  world  where  the  body  bad  been  placed — a 
dark  and  gloomy  region,  where  it  led  a  miserable 
and  half-animate  ezutence  (see  '  Ishtar's  Descent,' 
KB  Ti.  80-91 ;  Dhorme,  Choice  de  text«$,  SSO-Ul ; 
or  Bab.  and  Attyr.  Literature,  Aldine  ed.,  408- 
41S ;  also  Is  14*^  and  Ezk  SSf*^).  So  dosely  was 
the  soul  associated  with  the  body,  that  later, 
when  Semites  came  to  beliere  in  a  resurrection, 
they  neoessarily  held  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
physical  body.  Indeed,  the  early  Semitio  con- 
ception of  the  manifestotion  of  divinity  through 
the  ^ocesses  of  procreation  (see  Barttm,  Semitic 
Origwt,  oh.  iiL)  shows  that  thtar  oonceptionB 
were  removed  as  far  as  poeable  from  asoelioism. 

The  EgyptiBneonoq>tiiM<rf  the  soul  was  different. 
They  held  it  to  be  a  concrete  entity,  impalpable 
dnrmg  life,  which  had  its  residence  in  the  body, 
bnt  left  it  at  the  moment  of  death.  Another 
entity  was  the  ka—n  impalpable  something  con- 
nected with  every  man.  Whether  it  was  his  double, 
ac  his  gnardiaa  spirit  or  aenias,  is  not  elear  (see 
8UaDAorS,Sel.tfth»Ano.Sffimiiam,int).  These 
ware  not,  however,  eondiderodiiolier  tflian  tae  body, 
nor  ware  their  intmata  promoted  its  destrnotion. 
On  the  contrary,  tba  body  had  to  oe  preserved  for 
their  use,  and  so  preserved  that  eacn  soul  oould 
raoognize  its  own  oody ;  hence  the  great  eflforts 
made  In  Bgypt  to  mnnimi|y  the  bodies  of  the 
dead. 

It  fa  olear,  t&araforek  that  among  the  peoples  <^ 
wbem  wa  aza  speddng  the  fundamental  thought- 
bads  of  aaoatunsm  did  not  exist.  There  are  some 
phenomeni^  nevertheless,  in  the  religions  of  these 
peoples  which  might  to  a  snperfloial  thinker  seem 
to  oontiadiot  this  view.  Tnese  must  be  briefly 
eanaUlered, 

1.  Fattitu  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians 
(Herod.  iL  40),  by  thia  Babylonians  and  As^rians 
as  is  shown  by  t^eir  penitential  hymns  (of.  Zimmexn, 
Babjflonueh€Bu*tiMalmen,Zt;  and  Aii.anefj4«ayr. 
LU.,  Aldine  ed.,  pp.  484,  487),  by  the  Hebrews 
(of.  1  K  21''»,  Lv  lfl»«>  28"-"  etc),  and  by  the 
Arabs,  as  is  shown  by  the  great  fttst  of  the  month 
Bamajto,  which  has  been  taken  over  into  Isl&m. 
A  careful  study  of  Semitio  and  Egyptian  fasting 
makes  it  dear  that  it  was  not  an  ascetic  practioe. 
W.  B.  Smith  (Sel.  of  Sem.»  4M&)  held  that  in 
the  beginning  Semitio  fasting  was  a  preparation 
of  the  body  for  the  reception  of  holy  food — a  view 
which  Bensnger  shares  (*  Fasting,'  in  EBi).  This 
Is  evidenUy  the  oraoeption  ot  it  which  the 
Egyptians  entert^ned,  if  Herodotus  may  be 


trusted,  fm  he  exn  the  fasting  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  sacrifice  and  a  banquet  In  the  later 
development  of  Semitic  thought  among  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Hebrews,  UaUng  was  nndoubtedO^ 
regarded  as  a  means  of  expressing  penitanoa  for 
siUj  and  of  exciting  the  pity  of  the  offended  deity. 
This  is  the  view  which  is  expressed  in  the  peni- 
tential psahns.  It  is  based,  however,  on  their 
conception  of  sin,  and,  as  is  shown  below*  that 
had  notiiing  to  do  with  asceticism. 

2.  Anotluff  praotioe  which  might  be  interpreted 
1^  soma  to  indicate  the  presence  of  asoetitnsm 
was  tiia  abatiwnee  fiwn  texual  interamrve  under 
certain  conditicms.  Thus  'to  lie  with  a  woman 
having  her  sickness*  was  tabu  (Lv20").  Tfais 
was  not,  however,  a  manifestation  of  asceticism, 
bnt  the  tabu  anise  from  the  belief  that  men- 
struation waa  a  manifestation  of  Divine  power 
with  which  it  was  dangerous  to  etmieinto  o(mtact. 
Herodotus  tells  ns  that  among  the  Babylonians 
and  Arabs  all  sexnal  interoouise  was  followed  by 
purification  (L  1B8),  which  means  simply  that  it 
waa  regarded  as  an  especially  Divine  process  (cf. 
W.  R.  Smith,  ^ff:,  44601).  Sexual  intercourse 
was  also  tabu  among  both  Egyptians  and  Semites 
within  the  holy  precincts  of  a  sanctuary  (cf.  Herod, 
ii  64,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  40  ff.  and  481  ff;).  This 
was  the  case  even  when  sacred  proetitutiw  were 
connected  with  the  temples,  for  theee  were  careful 
to  take  their  partners  outmde  the  sacred  precincts 
(of.  Herod,  i.  108).  It  was  also  prohibited  to 
warriors — war  being  to  the  andents  a  noly  function 
— and  often  to  people  under  a  vow.  While  the 
origin  of  these  tabus  is  not  alt0|g6ther  dear,  tii^ 
had  notiiing  to  do  with  aaoetunsm.  The  tabu 
relating  to  holy  places  does  not  apparentiy  belong 
to  the  earliest  stratum  of  Semitic  religions  though^ 
for  in  the  earliest  period  sexual  licence  appears  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  feasts  (cf. 
Barton,  Smt.  Or.  110).  Probably  at  first  sexual 
pleasures  were  tabned  to  those  on  {o^rimage  for 
a  reason  dmilar  to  that  whioh  iweecaibed  fasting, 
via.  that  the  body  might  be  the  better  prepared 
tar  the  holy  function  at  the  festival.  The  taba 
may  afterwards  have  been  applied  to  the  holy 
^aoe  as  an  extension  of  tlus,  or  may  have  existed 
nom  the  first  last  tiie  exenase  of  snoh  a  holy 
function  in  a  aaored  spot  wonM  make  it  too 
dangerous  for  one  afterwards  to  mingle  with  his 
fellows.  The  ap^lioatim  ot  the  taba  to  warriors 
is  an  extennon  <n  the  tabu  attaching  to  the  holy 
place.  Sexual  interoourse  was  also  renounced  by 
those  under  a  vow,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason 
that  food  waa  sometimes  renonnoed,  ».«.  as  a 
motive  for  the  early  performanne  of  the  vow  (et 
Ac  23").  In  any  case  thasa  tabna  do  not  spring 
from  ascetic  prindples. 

S.  The  oonoeption  of  rin  whioh  is  found  in  the 
OT,  the  Balnrkmian  penitential  psalms,  and  in 
lesser  degree  in  the  Qnr'An  (of.  T<^,  Judaism  tmd 
Ckrietianitjf,  183£;  Morgenstern,  Th»  Doetrim 
of  Sin  in  the  Babylonian  Belimont  1906:  and 
Qur'an.iv.  86),  has  no  aseetic  foundation.  Thisora- 
soionsness  of  sin  arose  from  the  want  of  harmony 
between  environment  and  life,  or  the  disparity 
between  prosperity  and  merit,  and  had  nothmg  to 
do  with  asoetio  oonceptions. 

There  were  two  apparent  exceptions  in  andent 
Semitic  life  to  the  statements  made  above;  the 
Essuies  (ff-v.)  in  Jndjea,  and  the  rAMbe,  ed'ihe, 
and  ^an^e,  who  existed  in  AraUa  at  the  be- 
siniung  of  Muhammad's  career  (sea  AsosnciSM 
[Mnslim]).  These  were,  however,  not  real  ex- 
ceptions, as  in  each  case  the  impulse  to  aaoatia 
practices  oame  from  non-Semitio  sources. 

Hie  fullest  contemporary  description  of  the 
JBesene*  is  hi  Josephus,  BJ  u.  S.  It  i^pears  t^iat 
sunrise  was  a  saered  time  to  than,  thon^ 
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JoMvlnw  doe*  not,  like  Ai^uu,  imply  that  tluy 
irocwipped  the  rudng  nux.  The  <rther  aaoeUo 
tnita  eamected  with  them  were  that  they  lired 
iiitBDtiMriK>oda,ftToided  tnde,  piUd  srsat  aoention 
to  emoonial  pnri^,  and  Msne  of  them  renoanoed 
marriage.  Smne  re^rd  thia  last  aa  a  nattiral 
ha^iteadng  of  Leritieal  parity,  beoanae  prieata 
had  to  be  purified  frooi  aexul  ooDtaet  oefora 
perfosmiiig  prieaUT  fnnetiona ;  oCheia  look  upon 
It  aa  a  pracuoe  woidi  eould  spring  only  from  a 
dnaKatio  oonomitiMi  of  the  onirerM,  aaeh  aa  we 
find  in  Ztaoaaorianiam.  The  rererenee  for  the 
riling  ann  alao  pointi  in  tbo  direotion  of  Persian 
inllneooe.  Joaephns  makaa  it  dear  that  the 
BawDM  mn  eoofined  to  no  loealityi  hot  wne  a 
InthBriiood,  about  4000  in  nnmfwr,  aeattored 
throagb  the  eitiei  of  Faleitine.  How  the  Fenian 
inflnwiee  readied  then  may  be  rarionaly  ex- 
plained,  bat  from  the  time  oiCynu  the  chMineia 
throogfa  which  it  mig^  eone  were  open. 

Among  the  Axabi,  the  rSMibt,  or  monbi,  the 
tifi^  or  waadcra^  and  the  iimitftt  who  were 
regarded  aa  a  kind  of  monk,  were  probaldy  imita- 
tions of  Christian  monks.  We  learn  from  the 
pre-IalAmie  AzmlEan  poetrf  in  what  high  re^ud 
tlie  Christian  monks  were  odd  daring  tlwt  period. 
In  the  lH«ak-np  of  AiaUan  heathenism  it  was  no 
wonder  that  men  ondeaTonred  to  find  aatisfaotdon 
in  the  way  of  life  wlUdi  was  followed  by  these 
mraiks  and  andKffitea.  Monastidsm  (g.e.)  entered 
Chrietiani^  fmn  Don-Semitio  sooreea,  and  in  a 
mild  Uxm  was  tranamitted  hw  Chriatianity  to 
Arabia  Tho  same  ia  true  M  Egypt,  thoagh 
monastidsm  in  Egypt  waa  Christian,  and  became 
mwb  more  intense  than  in  Arabia.  Itwaa  grafted 
on  to  Egyptian  lifa^  kowaTar*  ham  a  sudgn 
■ooree. 

Barton,  BkMik  tfamM§  Origim^aoeiml  mmi  Britofwti,  ISM ; 

Dis  ^fAtki  JbNMm,  IMS:  Tor.  •Arf^m  aiii  Oriti. 
mmUf,  tSuTSehftrmTamlMU  4m  )§dUeltmt  FoUmI,  ISBS- 
ini;  Bon— rt. BMffiom dm JmdmtHmi 4m nmttttmmmlUaltm 
fittslNH.  ISOa;  /aiMhaa,  AT,  bk.  U.  cfa.  8 :  ZimnMra, 
Jlillliiiiiiii  Juiwwiww^  Um,  Ba^tHtmlm  Bwwmm 
GtktU,  U06;  Ja^mr,  JUUgtm  flsftylwriWM  wU  Am^riant, 
UOSkxkte;  MorraBrtin.  Ti$  Doetrimt  tfat^tm  Dm  Baby- 
hmimt  JW^fMk  iSu ;  Macdoiuikl.  ir«iilta>  l%mlen,  •TMri*- 
rnOmM,  m>d  Oomnintimal  Theory,  lOOS.  which  dua  mndh 
MstaMMdMlltaatan.  OKttOB  A.  BaktOM. 

AL^a*ARL-Aba  al-0asan  'All  ifan  Ismtfd 
d-Ash'ai1  was  bora  at  Bafra  In  fl80  (A.D.  873), 
of  a  noUe  and  andent  Arab  family  i  aeraral  of  his 
■aeaatois  hdd  hi^  offiees  in  the  Btat^  and  it  waa 
<ne  of  them.  Aba  Mftsft  al-Ash'arX.  Governor  of 
Kfifa,  iriw  after  the  battle  <A  Siinn  rmreoented 
the  eanae  of 'AU  in  the  arbitration  that  reaalted  in 
the  prodamation  of  Ma'ftwiya  aa  Khallf  (A.D. 
CSS).  Of  hia  father  little  is  known  eieept  that  he 
waa  an  orthodox  Moaiim,  a  stodcnt  of  the  Tradi- 
tioaaand  afriendof  the  Shiffite  Zakarbrft 
iln  Yahjft  al^SAjL  Bafia  had  knff  bean  a  entoe 
of  aettre  raligiona  oontrorersy,  and  had  been  the 
home  of  sGme  of  the  most  famoos  teadiera  of  the 
Un'taxilite  sehool.  saoh  as  Wl«U  ibn  'Ata.  Aba  al- 
Hodhayl,  and  others,  and  at  thia  period— -tne  end  of 
the  M  oent.  of  the  Hiii«r-Aba  'All  Mn^amnrnd 
d-Jnhbftl  was  fuiou  tnen  as  the  gwatist  liTing 
exponent  of  the  UntanUte  dootatineiL  Al-Aah*!!!! 
seems  soon  to  hare  broken  awaTfrom  the  orthodox 
infloenoeB  of  his  home  and  to  aare  beoome  a  seal- 
oos  Ua'tadlita  aa  the  pnpil  of  al-Jnbbft'L  Until 
bis  40th  year,  be  attended  al-Jnbbafs  leetnres 
sod  to^  an  aotiTo  part  in  the  dispntatioDS  td  his 
■chod ;  having  a  ready  wit  and  an  SBOgaging  de- 
fiTsry,  he  was  not  infrequently  called  npon  m  hia 
master  to  take  his  ^aoe^  whenever  al-Jabbt'l  was 
not  prepared  to  lead  the  disonsaion.  We  have  no 
certain  infonnation  as  to  the  mental  pcooassss 
thno^  whiflih  al-Aah*ail  paned  befon  he  aban- 


doned the  Un'taaOite  podtioa,  at  the  aes  of  40, 
and  went  over  to  the  orthodox  par^.  His  bio- 
napher  givee  the  fdlowing  dramatio  aoooant  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  pabUdy  announced  his 
oonversion :  *  He  shut  himiUif  op  in  his  house  for 
fifteen  days  and  refused  to  eee  any  one;  then 
making  hu  way  to  the  great  moaque  of  Bafra, 
Ike  went  ut  into  the  pulpit  and  eried  out,  "O 
asaembly,  fbave  absented  myself  from  among  yon 
so  kmg  only  beoause  I  have  been  abeorbed  in  medi- 
tation, for  the  oppodng  doctrines  aaemed  to  me  to 
be  equally  balanced,  and  the  true  did  not  out- 
weigh the  false  nor  the  false  the  true  :  so  I  prayed 
unto  God  for  guidance,  and  He  has  led  me  into  the 
true  faith,  snah  aa  I  nave  written  down  in  theaa 
hooks  of  mine.  I  strip  myeelf  of  all  my  former 
beliefo,  just  as  I  atrip  myseU  of  thia  my  garment." 
So  saying,  he  took  off  the  robe  he  waa  wearing  and 
east  it  from  him,  and  distriboted  his  boolm  among 
the  people '  (Mehren,  p^  262).  The  oonversion  u 
BO  eminent  a  thinks  ud  ao  ardent  a  onitrover- 
aialist  ezeated  a  great  stir,  and  the  atality  witii 
which  be  now  began  to  wiampioo  the  orthodox 
podtitm  attraeted  to  him  a  large  number  of  dia- 
dples,  BO  that  he  sotm  beoame  one  of  the  moat  od^ 
bnted  teachers  of  his  age,  and  theological  problems 
were  sent  to  him  for  Bolntion  from  all  parte  of  the 
Huslim  world.  He  hdd  several  controversies  with 
hia  dd  teacher,  al-JnbbAl,  who  survived  the  de* 
feettcm  of  his  pupil  only  three  years.  We  have  an 
indication  of  the  charaoter  of  each  diBpatati<ma  in 
a  story  which  eeveral  authorities  tell  in  Bli^tly 
different  forms ;  but  in  spite  of  ite  doabtful  anthen- 
tidty  and  nneertaln  date  {•.g.  whether  it  belonga 
to  the  period  after  or  immediatdy  before  bis  breach 
with  toe  Ma'taxilites),  it  is  undoubtedly  obaraoter- 
istio  of  the  theologieal  eontrovcrsiee  of  this  period. 
The  story,  aa  told  by  Ibn  HallikAn,  (No.  618,  ed. 
WOsteafeld).  ia  that  al-Asffart  proposed  the  caae 
of  three  breviers,  one  of  whom  waa  a  true  believer, 
virtuous  and  ploiu ;  tiie  second  an  infidel,  a  de- 
baoohee.  and  a  reprobate  i  and  the  third  an  infant. 
They  all  died.  What  was  the  state  of  each  one 
of  themt  Al-JubbAl  answered:  'The  virtuous 
brother  ooonpies  a  his^  place  in  heaven ;  the  infidel 
is  in  the  depths  of  hell  j  and  the  child  is  amrag 
thoaewho  have  obtained  safety.'  '  Suppose,' asked 
al-Aah'arL  '  that  the  child  should  wish  to  ascend 
to  the  place  ooouirfed  by  hia  virtuous  brother, 
would  he  be  allowed  to  do  sot'  *Mo,'  replied 
al-JubbAl,'itwouldbesaidtohimt  *«Thy  brother 
attidned  to  thia  ^aoe  thxoodi  his  nmnerons  works 
of  obedienea  (to  God),  bat  ttoa  beat  no  such  wwka 
to  show."'  *Bnt  suppose.* said  al-Aah'arl,  'that 
thia  child  said,  "  That  is  not  my  fault ;  Thou  didak 
not  let  me  live  kmg  enough,  neither  didst  Tbon 
give  me  the  means  of  proving  my  obedience.*" 
^In  that  oaae,'  replied  al-Jnbbri, '  God  would  any, 
"I  knew  that,  UT had  allowad  thaa  to  live.  ^ 
wonldat  have  Men  disobedient  and  deserved  the 
grievous  punishment  (of  hdl)  j  X  thus  otmndered 
what  was  for  thy  advantage.'* '  '  But  suppoee  the 
infidd  brother  were  then  to  say, "  0  God  <rf  bhe  uni- 
verse I  sinee  Thou  knewest  what  his  state  would  be, 
Thoa  most  have  known  what  mine  would  be ;  then 
why  didst  Thou  considsr  what  was  for  hia  advantage 
ana  not  fur  mine!"'  Than  at-JubbA'I  waa  put  to 
dlenoe  (Spitta,  p.  Indeed,  al-Aah'arl  seems  to 
have  beoome  rather  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  dd 
teacher,  who  at  laat  declined  further  disoussicm 
urith  him  %  whereupon  al-Ash'arl  is  said  once  to 
have  concealed  himself  in  a  part  of  the  leotore-ball 
where  ai-Jabbftl  eould  not  see  him,  and  to  have 
prompted  a  woman  sitting  near  him  with  questicm 
after  question  to  which  al-Jubbft'I  was  unable  to 
{rive  satisfactory  answers,  until  at  last  he  guessed 
the  trick  that  waa  being  played  npon  him.  Of  the 
reat  of  al-Ash'arTs  life  tew  details  are  reoo^ed. 
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We  know  thst  he  ended  his  days  in  Baghdad,  bat 
hare  no  information  as  to  why  h«  left  Ba^a,  the 
soene  of  hii  earlier  triomphs.  He  died  in  A.H.  324 
(A.I>.  936-6)  in  tin  arms  of  one  of  his  pnpils,  with 
a  ooTBe  on  the  Ma^tazUitea  upon  his  lips. 

Al-ABh'an  was  a  rolaminoos  writer,  uid  a  list 
of  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  ns  ;  some  are  theological,  dealine  with  the 
ex^esis  of  the  Qar'&n  or  with  the  Traditions, 
others  philosophical ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  a  omtaroTenrial  chaiacter— polemics  agunst 
heretics  and  nnhelievers  of  all  Idnda,  and  attacks 
mton*  indiTidnal  thinken,  such  as  u*Jabb&'I,  al- 
lU^,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries  fSpitta, 
pp.  0^1).  This  list  of  Iiis  worha  also  inolndes  a 
number  of  pamphlets  written  by  him  in  reeponse 
to  queries  relating  to  difficult  proUems  in  theology 
ana  philosophy,  and  those  authorities  who  give 
200*  or  even  380.  as  tiie  number  erf  hia  writmgs 
must  hare  reckoned  up  each  one  of  these  letters  as 
a  separate  work.  Out  of  this  immense  literary 
aotiTi<7,  only  five  treatises  are  known  to  have 
survivea,  and  these  exist  in  nuinuscript  only. 

The  importance  of  al-Ash'arl  in  the  history  of 
Mnhanunadan  theology  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  in  the  defence  of 
orthodox  doctrines  the  dialectic  method,  and  those 
processes  of  reasoning  and  of  proof  of  which  the 
rationaliata  had  made  so  effective  a  use.  Orthodoxy 
thus  learned  to  fight  its  opponents  with  their  own 
weapons,  instead  of  merely  doggedly  repeating 
texta  and  traditions  in  answer  to  all  arguments 
'  and  questions.  Al-Ash'ari  is  in  this  respect  typical 
of  an  intellectnal  need  that  was  being  felt  by  the 
orthodox  party  of  his  time  for  a  rational  statement 
and  defence  of  their  position ;  the  same  tendency 
manifested  itself  among  his  contemporaries  in  other 

rrts  of  the  Mnhainmadan  world,  such  as  al-Tab&^t 
Egypt  and  al-Mfttarldl  in  Samarcand.  Further, 
in  stating  his  theological  position,  al-Ash'ari  held 
a  mean  Mtweea  the  gross  aathiopomorphism  of 
some  oi  the  traditionlsts  and  the  philosophical 
■peculations  of  the  rationalists.  Thus,  whue  de- 
▼outiy  aoeepting  tiie  statements  of  the  Qur'ftn 
about  the  face,  the  hands,  the  eyes  of  G>od,  and 
His  sitting  on  His  throne,  as  articles  of  faith,  not 
to  be  interfffeted  aa  metaphorical  expreesioas  iot 
the  knowlMge  and  power,  etc.,  of  God,  he  does 
not  take  them  to  unply  a  corporeal  existenoe 
analoffoos  to  tliat  of  man,  but  explains  them  as 
beingnBUs  qnaUties  and  free  fnm  all  limitations  of 
space.  In  his  later  writings,  however,  when  ap- 
paientiy  he  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
HanbaUte  school,  he  gave  up  all  such  attempts -to 
explain  these  antiuoj^mnphlo  expreasions  in  tb» 
Qar'&n,  and  maintained  tiiat  tSaey  must  be  accepted 
'without  asking  how  and  wiuiont  drawing  any 
comparison,'  i.e.  with  hnman  qualitiu.  Similarly, 
he  took  up  a  middle  position  between  the  fatalistic 
and  the  lioertarian  schools,  which  has  been  stated 
by  Professor  Macdonald  as  follows :  '  Man  cannot 
create  anything;  God  is  the  only  creator.  Nor 
does  man's  power  podoce  any  effect  on  his  actions 
at  alL  tioa  creates  in  His  creature  power  and 
choice.  Then  He  creates  in  him  his  action  corre- 
sponding to  the  power  and  choice  thus  created. 
So  the  ution  of  the  creature  is  created  by  God  as 
to  initiative  and  as  to  production  ;  but  it  is  aeguired 
by  the  creature.  By  acouisition  (kasb)  is  meant 
that  it  corresponds  to  tne  creature's  power  and 
ehc^ee,  previously  created  in  him,  without  his 
having  had  the  slightest  effect  on  the  action.  He 
was  only  the  locut  or  subject  <^  the  action' 
(Mmlim  TK&ology,  p.  192).  As  one  of  the  most 
iamona  theol<^[iaiis  of  this  school,  Abfi  al-Ma'fill 
Imftm  al-gM-amaln  (  jlh.  41tM78),  puts  It^  al-Ash'ari 
holds  that  man  has  no  power  over  the  production 
of  his  actions,  but  has  poww  orw  the  aoqnirition 


of  them,  whereas  the  Mu'tarilitee  maintained  that 
he  has  power  over  both,  and  the  Fatalists  that  he 
has  power  ovu  neither  (Sjatta,  p.  HI).  In  similar 
fashion,  al-Aah'ai1  dealt  with  tiie  great  omtotrerBj 
m  tiie  nature  <A  the  Qni*la,  whicn  had  stirred  the 
Muslim  world  to  its  depths,  and  had  been  made  the 
subject-matter  of  decrees  by  successive  Khallfs — 
al-Ma'mfin  (in  A.H.  202  and  218)  giving  official 
sanction  to  tlie  Mu'tazlUte  doctrine  that  the  Qur'An 
is  created,  and  al-Mutawakldl  (in  A.H.  234)  as 
anthoritatively  eatahlishing  aa  the  nrthodox  doc- 
trine the  belitt  that  it  is  uncreated.  While  allying 
himself  with  the  orthodox  party  in  in«M"t-*^'"'"£ 
that  the  Qur'Sn  is  the  eternal,  uncreated  Word  of 
God,  al-Ash'arl  rejected  their  extiravaganoes  about 
the  lettere  and  the  ink  and  the  sounds  employed 
in  reciting  it  being  equally  uncreated  and  eternal. 
The  above  examplea  are  miminffiit  to  indkate  how 
far  al-Ash'arl  was  willing  to  allow  dialectic  reason- 
ing to  be  applied  to  theolo^cal  questions,  thereby 
avoiding  the  gross  literalism  of  the  anthropomorphio 
exponents  of  the  orthodox  position,  and  attempting 
to  explain  where  hitherto  a^  such  attempt  had 
been  branded  as  heretical.  But  such  conoeesions 
to  a  rationalistic  method  were  made  by  him  mainly 
in  dealing  with  matters  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  taufyidj*  unity '),  such  as  the  Attributes  of  God 
and  the  Word  of  God.  In  other  matters  he  frankly 
accepted  the  orthodox  position  unmodified,  e.g.  the 
intercession  of  the  Prophet,  his  journey  to  heaven 
(mi'raj),  the  miraolea  oi  the  saints,  the  evil  sugges- 
tions of  Satan,  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  etc. 

Al-Ash'arl  was  the  founder  of  a  theological 
movement  that  gradually  won  for  itself  a  pre- 
ponderating infiaence  among  Muhammad  an  sects, 
gaining  a  foothold  first  in  'u&q,  and  later  spread- 
ing eastward  into  Persia  and  westward  into  Syria 
ana  Egypt;  introduced  into  the  Machrib  by  Ibn 
TOmart  \q.v.)  in  the  6th  cent,  of  the  Hijra,  it 
becune  in  a  modified  form  the  official  doctrine  of 
the  Mnwabtiids.  The  sect  prodoeed  a  number  of 
xenuurkable  thinkers,  who  1^  thor  independent 
ipeottlations  further  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  system  ;  among  them  the  most  distingniabed 
were  Abfl  Bakr  al-Bfiqil&nl  (ob.  403  A.H.)  {q.vX 
Aba  Ja'far  al-Snmn&nl  (ob.  444  A.H.),  Aba  al- 
Ma'ftll  Imftm  al-Qaiamain  (ob.  478  A.H.)  and  al- 
GhasBlI  (ob.  005  A.B.)  {q.v.)t  who  aystematized  tiia 
tenets  of  the  sect  into  a  body  of  doctirine  that  is 
accepted  thronghoat  the  greater  part  of  the  Muslim 
world  to  tlie  present  day. 

lABUTTTEs.  — Al-Shahrutliil,  KiUh  at-mOot  yea'l-ni^cd, 
Ad.  Cureton,  1.  ee-7S  (tr.  Hurbrfiok«r,  L  fle-lIS);  WUbelm 
Spitta,  Zw  Q49iAiaM»  AbvU-Batan  atiraK'fOXptLr,  1870) ; 
Si.  aTP.  MshrM.  Bsmii  de  la  riformt  <U  f/ffanUniM  .  .  . 
par  Jiboi^'l-Hatan  A&  *l'Aih'art  OhoUAma  Oongrte  tntar- 
lUktiona]  dN  OrtonteUftaa,  toL  IL.  8t  PeWnbutv  aod  Leyden, 
1879):  Uartln  Sdirvlnw,  fur  GuehiehU  iu  itariUnUtvmt 
(Huititaia  0(«wri*  Interutional  dM  OrienUliotoa,  DeudinM 
Putie,  Ssotion  £,  Lajd«n,  ISWi  Ibt  onad  of  Bl-Aafa'ari  i*  tivcn 
1»  P.  B.  Msttlonskl.  DnOoprnM  t/MvUm  Jlteotogif  (London, 
l&l^  np^SBS-EOOi  T.  W.  Abhold. 

ASHES.— The  dust  which  remains  after  the 
burning  of  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings,  has 
been  used  from  the  moat  remote  times  for  various 
religions  and  semi-religious  purposes.  It  is  natural 
to  think  that,  when  once  the  use  of  fire  was  dis- 
covered, it  would  not  be  long  before  the  ashes 
would  be  found  to  be  valuable  and  be  turned  to 
some  account. 

I.  In  places  where  water  la  scaroe^we  know  that 
sand  has  been  used  for  abtutiotu.  Where  sand  is 
scaroe,  ashes  would  {nrovide  an  excellent  substitute. 
And  since,  from  the  first,  fire  waa  regarded  with 
awe  and  wonder.  It  is  likely  that  the  ashes  were 
often  thought  to  share  its  mysterious  nature.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  of  the  use  of  ashes  in  ablutions. 
Amongst  the  preparations  which  the  Brfthmant 
made  for  any  act  of  religion  was  an  ablution  called 
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<a  latii  saend  to  fir^*  tbe  body  bdng  robbed  with 
aabes  (Colebrooke,  it  IM).*  Amo^^  the  New 
Mexicaiu  it  was  found  that  a  newbran  diild  waa 
waibed  and  then  eorared  with  ashei  (Banoroft, 
L  fiM).  In.  thia  oaae,  however,  the  aabea  may 
ham  been  used,  not  aa  part  of  the  oloanaing  pn>- 
eeas,  bnt  for  drying,  or  poaubly  for  both  porpoaea. 
Peo^e  bdonging  to  the  nahna  nationa  were  lonnd 
I7  Baauroft  to  have  a  practice  of  rubbing  an 
infut'B  joints,  especially  the  knees,  with  aahei  in 
Older  to  stnofthen  (hem  (Banerofti  IL  277).  Thia 
prartiee  may  have  ariaen  nom  Um  othar. 

X  When  aahea  were  wed  for  aUntiona,  it  would 
Boon  be  notieed  that  the  friction  produoed  & 
healthy  effect,  or,  aa  we  ahould  say,  prontoted  the 
dreii]&tion.t  In  any  caae,  it  has  been  found  that 
mimiti've  fiiUc  also  use  aahea  for  medieal  pmpoma. 
Hot  ashes  would  awre  as  a  aubstitate  for  hot 
water.  Tbna  the  Matlcaa  a^y  them  in  order  to 
eore  haadache,  ooli<^  or  rhenmuasm ;  the  Miwolca 
wsaplaatar  w  hot  aahea  for  stomaohio  ^eettMks 
and  cnaea  of  imre  trmTail  {Bancroft,  L  204,  308).$ 
TiqxMiT-bathB  are  also  prodooed  1^  means  of  hot 
anea.  In  paita  of  England  the  ashes  of  a  ocm- 
aeented  box-tree,  mixed  with  holy  water,  used  to 
1m  thoQ^t  an  effsctire  remedy  for  cold  fever.| 
Kmilkr  powers  are  attributed  to  the  ashes  the 
Mubammadan  sacred  fire  at  Gorakhpor  and  to 
those  of  the  Hindu  Hdii-ftre ;  and  in  Ireland  ashes 
from  Uie  bratfire  mi  St.  John's  Day  (June  84)  are 
beliered  to  aid  the  fertility  of  the  fields  (Crooks, 
ti.  197,  S18).  The  Parsis  of  India  dip  thrar  Angers 
in  aahes,  while  the  ancient  Armenians  TOnerated 
the  ashes  of  tiie  sacred  fiitL  and  scattered  tbem  in 
itreams  also  oonndered  boiy.  A"»i?"g  the  modem 
Aimeniana,  in  like  faahioii,  tiw  aahea  of  saend 
fire  kindled  on  Feb.  18  are  held  to  protect  men 
end  cattle  from  sickness,  and  are  carefully  pre- 
served or  scattered  <n  the  four  oomets  of  the  roofs, 
or  in  the  stalls,  the  gardens,  and  the  meadows 
(Abeghian,  p.  73). 

^  A  more  Auniliar  nae  of  aahea,  however,  jb  that 
aasQfiated  with  mowriHii^'  eHfl<om«.  The  Greeks 
diowed  their  sorrow  *t  bereavement  by  strewing 
themselTee  with  ashes  (Homer,  iJ.  xviiL  22,  Odfftt. 
iziv.  81S ;  Pint  de  Superttit.  ch.  8 ;  of.  Herod. 
iL  8fi :  VergU,  ^n.  x.  844 ;  OWd,  ifetam.  viiL  628), 
or  by  ntting  m  them  [Odjfu.  viL  108 ;  of.  iT.  xviiL 
26) ;  and  the  inctice  oi  qninkUiw  aahea  over  the 
head  aa  »  ngn  of  affiietioo  is  wwe  spread.  Bnt 
Una  simmer  practice  always  seems  to  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  more  elaborate  oeremony.  In  oonrse 
of  time  a  mere  sprinkling  suffices  ^n^W^  of  an 
aetnal  sitting  or  lying  in  dust  or  ashes.  It  becomes 
a  sign  or  simple  expresAon  of  what  waa  originally 
a  stricter  finm  of  submission  or  humiliation,  prac- 
tised first  before  visible  persons,  and  then  before 
invisihle  bein^  as  well.  Herbert  Spencer  gives 
some  interestmg  instances  in  support  of  this  ex- 
planation of  the  custom.  Thus,  in  the  Congo 
regions  of  Africa,  it  was  found  that  the  person  who 
woold  do  homage  to  a  banta,  or  vilXuie  chief, 
prostrated  himself,  kimed  the  earth,  ana  strewed 
dost  over  the  fOTchead  and  arms.  When  the 
Dahomaa  made  a  salutation,  he  prostrated  himself, 
•od  poured  sand  or  earth  upon  bis  head.  It  was 
fboBd  that  the  Kakanda  and  Balonda  peoide  used 
the  aame  ceremony ;  and  we  are  UM  of  the  latter, 

*  Works  M«  dt«I  stmplr  t>r  tbdr  Mrtbon*  nwiM.  DmUUm 
of  Um  wortM  wlD  b«  Umnd  tn  Uw  UbUormpbr. 

t  la  thto  nitlcalv  fauUaos,  bow«r«r,  w«  poatbly  ban  s  vm 
<l  MbM  whkli  wei«  fuppoMd  to  fcmtm  apwdkl  qiulitiak 

t  Sane  ol  Um  OUlfomiMW  took  tn  iatenwl  doM  ot  uhM  for 
•Mkc-UUn  TbM,  ol  ooum,  k  s  dlffanot  Und  ot  trMtoiMit 
nMd  barHj  ramliMl  Um  rMKUr  Qa*  MooncM  primltlva  folk 
BHdidiM  ii  m  pvt  of  nUgitm.  8m  HnioDiB-iiiK. 

I  It  tbuM  ba  addodltan  (cL  s  t»low)  (hat,  aooofdlnc  to 
Bede,  the  dost  o(  OnnUd,  king  ot  HotUuimbila,  mi  pnMnrad 
MftcaralorilckncMCaMBnitd,  Popular  AiMgitatm^Gnat 
Mtofn,  «d.  W.  a  HaiUtt,  L  ttO). 
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that  *  when  they  wish  to  bo  exoeesively  polite  they 
bring  a  quantity  of  ashes  or  pipeclay  in  a  piece  of 
aldn,  and,  taking  up  handfols,  rub  it  on  the  chest 
and  upper  fnmt  part  of  each  arm.'  To  what  extent 
thia  oeremony  underwent  abridgmenUwe  see,  when, 
instead  of  sprinkling  dnst  on  the  head,  people  made 
salutations  1^  pretending  to  do  so  (ctpenoer,  il. 
124  f.).  But  originally  we  practice  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  hnmiliatitm.  At  the  same  time,  even 
among  primitive  folk,  otbor  customs  have  been 
observed  in  which  the  aahee  seem  to  be  a  mere 
badn  of  mourning.  Thus  it  waa  fomd  that  aome 
of  the  Calif  omians  mixed  the  ashes  of  a  dead  poBon 
with  grease,  and  smeared  their  faces  with  the  mix- 
tore.  The  dirt  was  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
action  of  the  weather  wore  it  off  {Bancroft,  L  887). 
In  the  Arunta  tribe  of  Central  Aostaralia,  it  was 
found  that  the  widow  of  a  deoeaaed  man  smeared 
her  hair,  faea*  and  breaat  with  white  jdpeolay ; 
hesieediereosivedthenamejiwtria,  'thewhitened 
oneu'  Sometimes  she  smeared  ashes  from  a  fire 
over  the  pipeclay,  and  was  then  called  wra-inptrto. 
ura  meaning  'fire*  (Spencer •OiUen,  p.  500). 
Amongst  the  Athapascan  TacuUiee  it  was  foond 
that  alter  a  deceased  man  had  ben  bomed,  the 
ashes  were  coUeoted  and  put  into  sacks.  Eadi 
wife  then  reoeived  one,  and  bad  to  carry  it  on  her 
person  for  two  years,  during  which  she  was  doUied 
in  rags,  kept  in  a  kind  of  slavery,  and  not  allowed 
to  marry.  At  the  end  of  this  period  of  mourning, 
structures  were  erected,  and  uie  bags  or  boxes  of 
ashes  deposited  in  them  (Banerofty  L  126).  Here 
again  the  bag  of  aahes  aeama  to  ba  »  badge  of 
mourning. 

4.  When  bodies  have  basn  bnmed,  instead  of 
bnried  at  moe,  the  aahes  have  naturally  bera 
rejfardsd  as  tacrtd.  They  are  either  bnried  after- 
wards, or  left  on  the  alfaitr  and  the  whole  oovued 
with  earth,  or  thrown  into  a  river  to  be  carried  out 
to  sea,  or  carefully  pieeerved  in  nma.  In  India, 
when  oromation  first  took  the  place  of  ordinary 
buriali  thejwm  buried  t  atalater  dat«  the/ were 
thrown  into  a  aaored  iiver.  Among  the  Kahua 
natimis  it  was  found  that  the  aahes  of  the  common 
people  were  plaoed  in  the  yarda  of  their  houses,  in 
the  temple  eonrts,  in  the  mountains,  or  in  the  field. 
In  time  of  war,  even  in  the  case  of  people  who  have 
not  altogether  adopted  the  praotioe  of  cremation  in 
tiieir  native  land,  it  has  been  the  praetiee  to  bum 
the  bodies  <A  the  dain,  partly  to  prevent  liie  enemy 
from  mutilating  them,  partly  that  the  warriors' 
ashes  might  be  carried  back  to  their  native  plaoe. 
This  explains  the  fact  that  in  the  Homeric  poems 
only  the  burning  of  corpses  is  mentioned.*  Some- 
times the  ashee  are  gathered  with  a  good  deal  of 
oeremony.  When  the  BrAbmaua  bom  a  corpse,  the 
fire  has  to  be  so  arranged  that  aome  of  the  bones 
may  remain  for  the  elaborato  oeremony  of  gatlier- 
ing  the  ashes,  which  is  performed  by  the  nearest 
kinsman  on  the  last  day  of  mourning  (Colebrooke, 
ii.  116  fL).  But  it  has  not  always  been  thooght 
necessary  to  preserve  all  the  ashes,  or  at  least  not 
all  in  the  same  place.  Among  the  Nahna  nations, 
it  was  found  that,  when  a  human  victim  waa 
sacrificed,  his  heart,  after  being  offered  to  the  sun, 
was  burned,  and  the  ashes  preserved  witih  great 
care  and  veneration  (Bancroft,  ii.  807).  Buddha 
gave  directions  that  his  body  should  be  cremated, 
and  a  dagoba  or  «<fipa(' rsHqoarr  monument') 
erected  over  the  ashes.  When  the  body  had  been 
bomed,  messengers  oame  from  the  chiefs  or  Idnes 
of  the  tribes  around  and  daimed  the  relics.  Tr- 
avoid  dispute,  these  were  divided  amongst  them, 
and  placed  in  aULpa*  built  for  the  pmposct  When 

•  8m  H.  BlflnuMr,  Mm  WMl  »ttm  4fr  OrMtan,  B.  80 

(Leipilff,  \m\ 

<i  Sm  Hermann  OldAnbergr.  AuddAn.  p.  4S8  (BwUn,  USI);  and 
Wiiltsm  Slmpaon,  'The  Worahip  o(  DMtb,'  In  the  Trmmtt(»m 
^tiitLodgt  <}iMltMr  Cvnnati,  No.  S076,  U. 
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Mr.  WillUm  Simpson  waa  in  Jelalabad  daring 
the  Afghan  War,  lie  excavated  the  remains  of  a 
Buddhut  tope,  called  the  Ahin  Poeh  Tope,  and 
was  fortnnate  enough  to  «ome  upon  tiie  raio-eell, 
where  he  found  some  brown  dost  whioh  he  snppoaed 
to  be  the  ashes  of  the  holy  indlTidoal  to  whose 
eanotitj  the  tope  had  been  erected.  Among  the 
ashes  was  a  golden  relic-holder.  The  same  writer 
tells  OS  that  amount  the  Lftmas  of  Tibet 
when  a  holy  man  cuea^  a  tt^a  is  made  for  his 
ashes.  But  he  found  another  praotioe  amongst 
them.  The  ashes  are  nixed  with  mod  or  <^ay,  and 
small  figures  of  Buddha  are  made  of  the  mixture. 
These  are  then  placed  in  the  shrines  where  devo* 
tions  are  performed.  But  if  the  ashes  of  one 
person  bare  sometimea  been  dis^bnted,  the  ashes 
of  two  or  more  persons  have  sometimes  been 
mingled.  IntluBwayDomitianand  Julia,  Achilles 
and  Patroolns,  were  united  in  death.  In  other 
cases,  family  nms  nuthered  up  the  ashes  of  kins- 
men and  friends.*  It  should  be  added  that  a  king 
has  been  known  to  lie  in  state  even  when  reduoea 
to  ashes.  Thus  it  was  fonnd  that  among  the 
Naboa  nations  tiiey  gathered  the  ashes  and  Ten- 
able* of  a  Tarascan  kmg,  made  them  into  a  figure, 
dressed  it  in  royal  roMe,  and  put  a  mask  for  its 
face,  a  golden  shield  on  its  back,  and  bows  anid 
arrows  by  its  side  (Bancroft,  ii.  621). 

5.  Ashes  hare  not  only  been  r^arded  as  sacred, 
bnt  hare  sometimes  been  thought  to  potwtt  tpedal 
virtue*.  We  hear  of  migrating  tribes  among  the 
Nahoa  nations  carrying  the  ashee  of  h<monred 
chiefs  witii  them  to  serve  as  talismanio  relics 
(Bancroft,  ii.  348),  and  of  other  savages  inoenlat- 
ing  themselves  witii  ashes  whioh  represmt  and  are 
supposed  to  impart  moral  and  other  virtues.  Thus, 
as  a  protection  against  disease,  a  slight  ineision  is 
made  in  a  person^s  templ^  and  some  powder  made 
of  the  ashes  of  certain  plants  or  <mTnij^la  rubbed 
into  the  wound,  tboee  plants  or  animals  b^g 
choeem  which  denote  oertain  special  qualities  {e.ff. 
the  daws  of  a  lion  mi^ht  be  used  to  impart  bravery). 
In  this  way  the  fightmg-men  among  some  tribes  of 
Sonth-East  Africa  are  inoonlatea  with  strengUi 
and  courage  in  time  of  war  (Fraier,  iL  861  L).t 
Of  a  similar  character  is  »  praotioe  fonod  amtmg 
the  Tariaaas  and  Tnoaooa  and  mm»  otiiar  tiibei. 
Tbey  disinter  a  oorpee  about  a  month  alter  bwial, 
reduce  it  by  burning  and  pounding  to  a  fine 
powder,  mix  this  in  large  oonchs  ot  caxiri,  and 
drink  it,  in  the  belief  that  hy  so  doing  they  will 
imbibe  tiie  virtues  of  the  dead  man  (Spenoer-Gillen, 
p.  SSSf.).  The  Cobens  were  fonnd  to  drink  the 
ashea  <tf  the  dead  tn  the  Hun«  way.  It  was  a 
similar  Und  of  belief  in  the  virtnea  of  human 
ashes  that  led  the  Ttiwinmif  to  scatter  in  the  city 
ih»  bones  of  a  general  who  had  celebrated  a 
triumph.}:  In  Bavaria  it  has  been  customary  to 
sprinkle  adiee  from  the  Easter  fire  on  the  land  as  a 
protection  against  haU-storms,  and  in  Bombay  caste 
IS  Test<«ed  ^_swallowing  ashes  given  b^  the  gttru 
(Grook^  i.  ^3).  Ashes  from  ^e  bummg  ground 
m  India  are  used  in  'Uack' magic  (ti.  p.  SbI). 

6.  A  different  use  of  ashes  from  any  we  have 
mentioned  is  found  in  eonneaion  with  the  beli^in 
ghoit$.  It  has  been  a  not  uncommon  praotioe  to 
strew  ashes  on  the  ground  in  order  to  d^eot  by  the 
footprints  the  visits  of  ghosts  or  demons.  The 
practice  has  been  noticea  amongst  the  Philippine 

"  8s8  fib  TbofDM  BtowiM^ '  Brdrioteibls,' eh.  BL  (FM4a,  ed. 
Bul^  UhL  1807,  rrf.  ilL  p.  118). 

T  MOdarn  psroboloey  teaohtt  tbftt  mob  »  I■Mtto^  bomrer 
Mtpnstiaoiu  tlw  origbuaidMinlt,mistit— sndoo  doDbtotten 
did— bara  Uw  dosind  vflsoL  It  would  nm  to  remind  th« 
laocDlKted  panoa  ol  o«rt^ qit«UttM|to floomtntto Um  mind 
npon  tbem,  aod  wo  to  prodooa  tb«m.  ThkwoakI  b«ui  iiMt*nc« 
of  prtmltirA  (tdk  baVbg  bsan  lad  to  adopt  a  ooMom  for  a 

 '  '*ifr  ir-rm.  nfilnli  fnr  innttmr  and  ■  hrttw  iunn  has 

prorad  to  ba  me  «e  Hw  ftMton  In  dvlUHtlBa. 

1 8as  F.  Onuwir,  lU  WmrSdp  tf  tkt  BttmmUt  UBS,    Ot  t 


islanders ;  and  the  Peruvians,  instead  of  ashes, 
scattered  flour  of  maize  or  qninua  about  the 
dvelUng,  to  see  *  by  the  footsteps  whethw  the  de* 
oaased  has  been  moving  about*  (Spencer,  L  171). 
Amongst  the  funeral  customs  of  the  Hos  of  N.E. 
India,  quite  an  elaborate  rite  has  been  observed,  in 
which  ashes  are  used  to  detect  the  return  of  a 
dead  person's  spirit ;  and  similar  customs  exist  in 
Mirai^mr  (Crooke,  i.  176,  ii.  7^74).  Another 
practice  has  been  noticed  in  Yneatan.  A  child  ia 
left  alone  at  night  in  a  {daoe  strewn  with  ashes, 
and  the  animal  whose  footprint  is  fonnd  on  the 
spot  in  the  morning  is  regarded  as  its  snardian 
deity.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  old  super* 
stition  that  the  first  bird  or  beast  which  appears 
after  the  birth  of  a  child  is  its  spiritual  protector. 
In  German  folklore  we  bear  of  the  little  *  earth- 
men*  leaving  footprints  in  strewn  ashes;  and 
in  En^and  there  was  once  a  superstitious  belief 
that,  u  on  St.  Mark's  Eve  ariiee  were  sifted  over 
the  hearth,  the  foo^[ffinto  vcmld  be  notieed  of 
anyone  who  was  dastiiwd  to  die  within  the  year 
(Tylor,iL  lOT). 

B.  B.  iS^.  PrtmillM  OnUun*,  IMS;  J.  O.  Fnmr^  Tht 
OpUm&mA^UOO;  BakhriaSMBcerandF.  J.Gmaa.TIU 
SaUm  TrSm     OmtnU  JaMraSaTuM;  B.  S.  Hi 
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Tkt  UgmUl  ^  Anm*,  18M;  H.  SpSDcxr,  Tim  JMiuipUi  ^ 
Ae«dfainr,18n;  WIlHsm  SlnqMOO,  '^Xba Wonhlp o(  Dealli'fa 

A.  RMOt,  BUt,  d«  MMoM,  ISSft^;  hTh.  Banerofe.  lia 
jrottaa  ilOMS  af  Om  Padjla  Aoto,  1S76-7S :  ^  T.  B.  Cola- 
brookaL  MiaoMantouM  B*»af$,  1878 ;  C  P.  A.  Wnttke,  9Mek. 

na-Lon  9fJ/orViim  India.  1808 ;  litAbMlilao,  ArmmMur 
Fottiy&Mtta,  I8W;  U.  Jartrow.  'Shut,  £rth,  aod  Judua  aa 
Bymboti  ot  Moaniliir  amoof  tfaa  Amdent  Habivwa,*  tn  JdOS 

«.  (ISM)  us-uo.  Maurice  A.  Cannet. 

ASH-MOUNDS  (in  Persia).— The  ash-mounds 
of  Perua  are  a  series  of  elevations  in  the  Province 
of  Azarbaijan  in  north-western  Persia,  oomjpoeed 
laiselyof  uhes  mixed  with  earth,  udouled  *JBiU8 
of  the  Tire-worshippers'  by  the  modem  fnhabibuits, 
who  assif^  their  origin  to  the  fire-cult  of  the  ancient 
Zoroastnans.  Scores  of  these  hillocks  are  scattered 
over  the  great  plain  around  Lake  Ummiah  and  the 
city  of  that  name,  which  is  associated  traditionally 
witii  events  in  Zraoastex's  life  In  A«H-i»^ijf,«  xhe 
mounds  are  usually  constructed  of  clay  minted 
with  immense  d^imrits  ashes  that  are  satviMed 
with  nitrous  aalts  of  organic  composition ;  and  in 
many  instanoea  these  elevationa  surmount  a  small 
natural  eminenoe.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  is  nothing  of  a  volouiic  nature  in  their  com- 
position t  and  although  we  may  not  agree  in  all 
respects  with  the  natives,  who  imai^nonaly  ascribe 
the  origin  oi  the  moonas  to  the  aoenmuutdon  of 
ashes  from  fire-temples,  century  after  oentuty,  we 
may  assume  that  at  least  some  of  the  hillocks  were 
surmounted,  in  &gee  past,  by  sanctuaries  dedicated 
to  the  worship  01  fixe. 

Many  of  these  hills  have  been  excavated  In  recent 
years  m  the  nd^^ibonring  peasants,  who  have  dis- 
covered  the  valne  of  the  alkalina  quality  of  the 
ashes  for  fertilizing  purposes  and  for  the  mannfao- 
tnre  of  saltpetre.  Their  casoal  digg^gs  have  re- 
vealed in  one  or  two  instances  remnants  of  aneient 
walls,  and  have  brought  to  light  ancient  ^eces  of 
pottery,  terra-cotta  nforines,  and  other  relics  ot 
antiquity,  like  the  small  bas-relief  ovliuder  of  ala- 
baster found  at  Geog  Tapah,  near  Urumiah,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Metropcuitan  Mnsenm  of  Art 
in  New  York  cit^.  The  dedgn  id  the  <nrlinder  is 
archaic  Babylonian  in  s^le,  and  among  the  figures 
carved  upon  it  are  the  sun-god  Shamash  and  the 
demi-god  Ea-bani,  as  described  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward 
in  American  Journal  of  ArehtKlogy,  vL  286-301. 
The  Mission  museum  at  Uramiah  contains  simi- 
lar relics.  No  mrtematie  ezeavatlfnu,  however, 
have  been  cairied  on  to  determine  the  poanble 
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nloa  <d  the  arii-hilb  m  oontribatiiig  to  •zduBO* 
k^cal  knowledge  «r  to  «  better  imdereteiKting  of 
the  eezly  reliffifm  oi  bm.  The  ^ndy  of  the  eeh- 
■oands  elKNild  faxthmuon  be  bnaght  into  eon* 
sezkni  vith  the  entire  eobjeet  of  Idtoneii-middeni, 
cmnledu,  end  quiub. 

•ad  pfaotompMo  OoatnUocM  ol  tbe  UrumiAh  hOlocka,  aat 
JackaoaT'^nte  ite  mU  J'ntM,  Haw  Tort  kbcI  La«idoii. 

im.n.$o-0t.  A.  y.  WiLLuiu  Jackson. 

ASHTART  (ASHTORETH),  ASTARTa— 
'AMkiart  mnrv)  was  a  eoddoM  WOTshipped  bj  the 
CMaanitet,  Hebrew,  HKenicieaB,  ana  in  PnoBn. 
coloiieK.  nil  Toeelixatum  of  the  name  ia  attested 
not  only  hf  *AtJktar,  'AtUw,  etc.  in  tiie  cognate 
Ungnagee,  Dttt  hy  the  earliert  dooomentary  eri- 
denee^  In  tbe  Amama  Letters  (Winekler.  1^  10. 
2r7.81)itmMax8«B^«4-tor-ta.  InaBab.  tablet 
iPSBA.MMT.  1889,  p.  mft)  Atk^4m  is  given 

Uie  nL  eqnirtleBt  of  blitar.  and  in  tbe  treaty 
between  Eaarfaaddon  and  Ba'al  of  Tjre  A»-teH--tu 
b  named  as  one  of  the  ehief  gods  of  Tyre  (Besold, 
CataioffUBf  SSO).  Tbe  Or.  traniliterati<ni  it  'At- 
Tifr9t  whidi  ^^>ean  eren  in  the  LXX  along  with 
'knit^$.  Angnituie  {Qumtt,  m  Jud,  16)  gives 
Atari  or  AttaH,  The  praanneiation  trptfu,  *AA- 
tenth,  of  MX  ie  uobab^  doe  to  the  rabrt[tntion 
of  the  Toveli  trf  McMA,  'Aamefnl  thing,*  aa  in 
'Moleoh'  tor  'Meledi'  (NOldeke.  OOA,  1884.  p. 
lOSS). 

E.  Ottejn. — ^As  to  the  origin  of  'Aahtart,  opiniona 
dilbe.  Hommel  {Ztoti  Jagdituekr,  22),  DelitsKh 
Umvp.  UmwtUeH\  m.v.),  Driver  (Haitiiigi^  DB 
LMB).  Zimmem  {KAI*  490  f.),  Jaatiow  Bet. 
Bab.  81,  a07f.)  hold  that  abe  ia  derived  from  tbe 
BabyloBian  goddeaa  labtar.  In  favoor  of  this  view 
are  the  facts  that  lahtar  la  mentioned  in  Bab. 
inaeriiptions  iMig  before  tbe  earliest  mention  of 
'Aahtart,  that  nJestine  was  profoondly  influenoed 
by  Babu  religion  daring  tbe  toiid  millmninm  b.0.» 
and  that  Isbtar  is  ealled  AsKirat  tMnt,  *  mnsterer 
of  the  gods,'  which  snggaats  a  derivatltm  of  her 
name  from  Bab.  a»KAni^wM  same  root  from  which 
AA^r  and  AA»rak  may  oome  (el  Jonsen,  KIB 
VL40S1). 

Time  are,  however,  a  number  of  difBonlties  in 
the  way  of  this  theory; — (11  This  deity  ia  found 
not  mezely  in  Babylonia  ana  Aasyria,  nit  also  in 
Canaan  and  auKMig  all  the  other  Semites.  InSyria 
die  ^^lears  as  *Att€tt  at  *Atar  (aee  art  Atab- 
6ATI8) ;  in  Moab,  as  'Atktar  (see  art.  Moabttbs)  ; 
in  Soath  Arabia,  as  'Athtar  (see  art.  Sauaks)  ; 
and  in  Al^sainia,  as  'Astar  (MuUer,  Spior.  Ihnkm. 
anu  AbeMMiitien,  37f.).  In  cUadoal  Anbio  her 
name  does  not  oooni,  though  she  berseli  is  known 
under  sndi  epitbeta  aa  af-£d(  and  a2-*l7ssa  (el 
Herod,  iii  8,  where  al-LM  is  Identified  with  Utania 
-  Astarte).  It  is  liard  to  believe  that  the  onlt  of 
Isbtar  spread  to  all  these  raeea,  since  no  other 
Bab.  deity  found  such  wide  aooeptanee.  It  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  'Asbtar  was  a  primitive 
Semitic  goddess.  (2)  Tlie  ^Kmetio  ehanures  that 
this  name  nndergoes  in  paanng  from  one  ualeot  to 
another  indioate  that  it  is  piimitlTe  SenitSc  In 
Bab.  H  and  v  are  not  distingQished.  If  lahtar  bad 
been  the  original  form,  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  initial 
V  with  the  vowel  a  in  all  the  co«natee  would  have 
been  impoarible,  and  tbe  seoona  consonant  would 
not  have  nndergme  tbe  regular  mutati<m  Heb. 

Arab.  i^sAram.  A.  (S)  The  addition  of  tbe  fem. 
ending  /  in  *Ashtar(t)  is  adverse  to  the  theory  of 
a  direct  borrowing  of  tbe  Bab.  Isbtar.  (4)  The 
abeenee  of  tbe  fern,  ending  in  'Aahtar,  Isbtar, 
favours  the  tbeorr  of  a  primitive  Semitic  rather  than 
a  Bab.  origin  oi  the  name.  Befove  the  Semitic 
kngnagea  diverged  from  one  another,  the  fem.  end* 
ia%  was  already  developed,  bnt  a  nnmber  of  primi- 


tive words  found  in  all  tbe  dialects,  soeh  m  D(l  S(ri 
are  fem.  withont  fem.  ending.  To  this  class  Isbtar. 
*Att«r  appeara  to  bdong.  u  the  Babyltuians  had 
ooined  this  name  after  their  separation  from  the 
parent  stock,  they  would  have  aj^tended  the  fem. 
ending.  (6)  The  different  genders  of  the  name  in 
the  dulects  witness  to  its  primitive  character.  In 
South  Arabia  'Athtar  is  msec.,  in  Moab  also  ap- 
parently in  the  compound  'Asbtar-Cbemoeh.  If 
these  colts  had  been  derived  from  Babylonia,  irbim 
Isbtar  was  fem.,  the  change  of  sex  woold  have  been 
imposrible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  'Ashtar  was  a 
pruutivc  Semitic  name  of  some  pbysieal  ol^jeet, 
this  mi^t  Imve  been  regarded  as  fem.  by  one 
tribe  and  masc.  by  another,  jost  as  in  South  Arabia 
tkamtt '  the  sun,'  was  fem.,  while  elsewhere  it  was 
usoaify  maseoluM.  (6)  One  of  the  most  marked 
ebaraeteristios  of  the  Babylonian  lahtar  is  her  con- 
nexion with  the  planet  Venos.  There  is  no  trace 
of  this  in  other  early  Semitic  religions,  and  this 
makes  it  improbable  that  she  is  the  prototype  of 
'Ashtar,  'Athtar,  etc  (7)  Tbe  use  of  tbe  jilural 
'a^MrUh  in  the  sense  of  'of&prins*  (Dt 
28*-''-*')  cannot  be  explained  from  the  goddess 
Isbtar,  but  points  to  a  primitive  Semitic  root 
Tbe  Bab.  association  ot  Isbtar  with  ^#M,  aeoord- 
ingly,  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  one  fff  tiie 
punmng  oombanationa  of  which  there  are  so  many 
ustanoes  in  Bab.  literature. 

3.  Original  sex  and  character.— If  'Aahtar- 
'Athtar  was  a  primitive  Semitic  name,  the  question 
then  ariaea  as  to  its  original  gender :  Was  it 
masculine,  as  in  South  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  {CIS 
nr.  L  40.  4, 41.  21, 40.  S;  Hommel.  A^f*.  u.  AbK.  34 ; 
Hordtmann,  Him.  Int.  862,  886*;  Mttller,  ZDMG 
xxxvii.  4.  820;  Barton.  Hebraiea,  x.  62-^,  202- 
206),  and  apparuitiy  in  Moab  (JTmAq  In$.  17; 
BarUHit  -S**!*.  Ortj^HM,  141);  or  feminine,  as  in 
Bal^loiia,  Aasyna,  Syria,  Canaan,  Israel,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  the  ^unnidan  colonies  T  Zimmern 
{KAX*  420)  holds  tiiat  it  ms  originallv  masc, 
<m  aeeount  of  the  absence  of  the  fem.  ending,  but 
this  proves  nothing  if  the  word  belonsa  to  tbe 
earliest  JP<>riod  of  Semitic  language.  Baudissin 
{PES'  IBS)  tuggeats  that  there  were  originally  both 
a  male  and  a  female  'Aahtar,  jost  sa  there  wera 
Uh  and  ilait  Ba'al  and  BaHUat ;  but  no  other  ease 
exists  where  tha  fem.  is  exprosaed  by  tiie  same 
word  as  the  masculine.  The  moet  limr  view  is 
that  'Ashtar  was  originally  feminine.  Tnis  is  the 
gender  in  all  the  Semitic  langoaffes  except  South 
Arabic  and  Moabito,  and  thereuire  is  probably 
primitive.  It  oorrespoads  also  witii  eurly  Semitus 
social  organisation.  There  is  a  large  body  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Semites  befwe  their  separa- 
tion passed  throm[b  a  matriarchal  stage  of  society 
(see  W.  R.  Smith,  KituMp,  ISlff. ;  Barton,  Stm. 
Oriffit%Mf  90S.).  Tbe  tribe  was  a  gronp  of  people 
inbabitmg  a  particular  oasis  in  tbe  Arabian  desert. 
It  was  made  up  of  mothers  and  their  brothers  and 
children.  The  fatbeza  were  men  of  other  tribes, 
dwelling  in  othor  oases,  who  contracted  only  tem- 
porary unions  with  the  motbera  Descent  was 
traoed  through  the  m<^ber,  and  she  was  the  head 
of  tbe  dan  in  peace  and  in  war.  In  saoh  a  society 
tbe  chief  deity  of  tbe  tribe  must  have  been  con- 
ceived as  a  counterpart  of  tbe  human  matriarch. 
Male  divinities  might  exist  and  be  known  as  *>n, 
'maternal  uncle'  (cf.  Tu^n,  iDK^n),  but  they  would 
not  be  called  '  father,'  and  would  play  so  unim- 
portant a  part  that  they  would  snrvive  only 
sporadically  in  later  religion.  This  view  is  oon- 
finued  by  the  fact  that  all  those  traits  which  are 
oldest  and  most  permanent  in  tbe  character  of 
'Ash tart- lahtar  are  those  which  for  other  reaeons 
we  must  predicate  of  the  ancient  Semitic  tribal 
mother. 

(1)  She  is  tha  goddeaa  of  vntrammflted  texual 
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love.  In  the  Ea-bsoi  episode  of  the  Gilffamesh  Epic, 
one  of  the  earliest  monamente  of  Bab.  liteiatare 
iKIB  tL  166-171),  she  U  repreBented  as  forming 
BumerooB  unionB  which  hrma  miBchief  to  her 
BoitoiB.  In  tiM  Descent  to  H^ee  (KIS  vi.  86f.), 
■exoal  relations  among  men  and  animalB  cease  the 
moment  that  she  entera  the  under  world.  Proiti- 
tntion  as  a  religions  rite  in  her  serrioe  is  widelj 
attested :  in  Babylonia,  hj  the  Gilgameeh  Epic 
iKIB  tL  122-120).  Herodotns  (L  109),  Strabo  (xvi. 
1.  20),  Ep.  Jer"  (=Bar  6');  m  ^ria>  by  Lndan 
(DtaSyr.  22,  43)  i  in  Arabia,  by  Theodoret  (iTu^. 
Beliff.,  ed.  Sirmond,  iiL  883 ;  of.  t7dlhaasen,  .Bsfte*, 
44) !  in  the  Phceniuan  colonies  at  Carthage,  Gypras, 
and  Sidly,  by  Angostine  ( Oiv.  Dei,  ii.  4),  Herodotns 
(i.  198),  CIS  L  L  86,  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Pro- 
treptikat,  12  f.),  Amobins  {ath.  Oent.  t.  19),  Jnstin 
(zriiL  6),  Strabo  (vL  2.  S).  Among  the  Hebrews  and 
V^(Bnwuaiatg*di»h6th,  or '  temple  aarlots,'  are  often 
mentioned,  bat  they  are  not  oxpreaaly  oonnected 
with  the  onlt  of  'Ashtart  (ret  at  Hood.  L  106). 

however,  thev  belonged  to  bar  In  the  Oolontos, 
they  donbtless  oelonged  to  her  also  In  the  home 
eonntty.  Ba'alat,  *  mistress,'  the  goddess  Gebal 
(ByUns)  is  only  a  titie  of  'Ashtart,  and  prostito- 
tion  in  her  service  is  described  by  Lndan  (2>aa  Syr. 
AS).  The  identification  of  *Aditart  with  Aphro- 
dite  by  both  tbe  Greeks  and  the  Phcmiolaas  is  also 
•rideiiw  of  her  Mznal  ehaxaeter.  In  this  aspect 
she  Is  tHeatty  a  ooonteipart  of  the  anoient  Semitic 
vonuuL  who  bestowed  her  lore  as  she  [dessed  npon 
men  of  other  and  often  hoatile  tribes,  who  was 
eoorted  at  the  risk  of  life  (of.  Mu'altagai  of 
Zaitd  1^19,  0/  'Antanh  &-22,  o/^^irith  1-0),  and 
who  Ikid  freqnoit  oeouum  to  bewail  tbe  death  of 
some  Adonis. 

(2)  'Ashtart-Uhtar  is  a  goddess  of  mat«mity  and 
/ertttUjf.  'With  her  is  associated  her  son  Tammnz 
(see  art  Tahmuz).  Under  the  title  bSlii  ili, 
'mistress  of  the  gods,'  she  is  represented  in  Assyr.- 
Bab.  art  bearing  on  her  left  arm  a  child,  wmdi 
die  sQokles  at  her  breast,  while  with  her  right 
hand  she  caresses  or  blesses  it  (Bezold,  ZA  ix,  121, 
line  5).  She  is  ealted  bdnat-ildni,  'ereatrix  of 
the  gods'  (Hanpt,  AkJeaduehe  vnd  tumeritche 
KeUMehr^ttexte,  116  f.  obv.  6).  She  is  often  desig- 
nated the  'mother'  or  'ereatrix'  of  men  (cf. 
Zimmern,  KAI*  428f.).  In  the  Deluge  Storr 
(KIB  vi.  238  f.)  men  are  described  as  her  off- 
spring. In  Babylon  she  was  known  as  Mu'allidtu 
or  Juulittu  (R^),  'she  who  oanaee  to  bear,'  fran 
which  is  derived  the  name  Sfylitta  in  Herodotns, 
L  131,  109  (Jensen,  Komotoffte.  294,  A16).  In  a 
Babaean  inscription  (JA,  8  bAt.  iL  26601)  'Athtar, 
who  is  commonly  mala,  is  called  'the  mistresB, 
mother-'Athtar,'  and  is  deeoribed  as  tiie  giver  of 
children.  In  Aral»a  the  goddess  was  comparable 
to  the  Virgin  Maiy  with  the  diild  Jems  (Epi- 
phanins.  ^marUm,  IL).  The  existenee  oi  the 
same  conception  in  the  West  is  attested  1^  the 
Carthaginian  proper  name  mnryoK,  ''Ajhtart  is  a 
mother^  (C/5263).  by  the  title  'mother'  appUed  to 
the  Paphian  goddess,  and  by  numerons  myths  of 
the  sons  of  'Ashtart  (Aphrodite,  Venns).  In  this 
aspect  also  die  is  the  eonnterpait  ot  tne  aadent 
Semitic  woman,  the  fmltftil  motiier  of  tike  children 
of  the  tribe. 

(3)  'Ashtart-Ishtu  is  a  ioar-goddeaa.  She  appears 
to  Ashnrbanipsl  robed  in  flames,  with  quivers  on 
the  right  band  and  on  tbe  left,  a  bow  in  her  left 
hand,  while  with  her  r^ht  she  draws  a  sword  out 
of  its  sheath  (JiT/fi  ii.  227,  251).  In  Babylonian  art 
she  is  often  depioted  folly  armed,  standing  on  a 
leopard  or  a  lion.  In  one  hymn  (Reisner,  IW")  she 
says  of  herself, '  Into  battie  I  fly  like  a  swallow.' 
In  like  manner  the  Canaanite  'Ashtart  was  re- 
garded by  the  Egyptians  as  a  war-goddess  {ZX  ix. 
[1871]  110),  and  was  depicted  standing  on  a  lion 


(Mttller,  A$ien,  813f.).  The  armonr  of  Saol  was 
placed  as  a  trophy  in  the  temple  of  the  Philistine 
^Ashtart  (1  S  81»).  Her  statne  at  Cytbera.  a 
Phcenidan  colony,  was  in  fall  armonr  (Paosan.  iiL 
23.  1),  and  there  is  little  donbt  that  the  armed 
Aphrodite  and  armed  Venns  of  Gr.'Bom.  art 
were  perpetuations  of  Phoanidan  ^pes.  'Attar  at 
HierapoUs  rode  on  a  Uon  (MacroDias.  Sai,  L  23. 
18  f.).  This  warlike  oharaoter  of  'Ashtart  stands 
in  marked  contrast  to  her  maternal  oharaoter,  and 
is  the  basis  of  an  antithesis  often  found  in  Gr. 
and  Lat.  poets.  It  finds  a  natural  explanation  in 
the  analogy  of  the  ancirat  Semitic  matriarch,  who 
was  not  only  the  mother  of  her  tribe,  bat,  like 
Deborah  (Jg  6T-»)  and  Samd  qneen  of  AriU  (KJB 
U.  Mf.),  its  leader  in  battle. 

Other  traits  of  'Ashtart-Ishtar  are  local  or  late, 
so  that  they  cannot  have  bdonged  to  the  primitive 
conception  of  this  deity.  In  Babylonia  she  is 
identified  with  the  planet  Venns  (also  with  Sirias 
and  Virgo),  bat  this  does  not  appear  elsewhere, 
except  in  late  writers  who  have  beni  inflnoioed  by 
Babylonian  tbeo1<^  {0.g.  Snidas  and  Zonaras,  Lm, 
«.v. ;  Lydas,  Mint.  iv.  44 ;  Athemeos,  ix.  802  D  i 
Myth.  Taiie.  i.  17,  iL  37,  iiL  8 ;  Philo  BybL  in 
Mttller,  FragmetUa  ffiatorieorum  Orteeorum,  iiL 
660. 24).  The  identlflcation  of  'Aditart  with  the 
moon  by  Lndan  (Dta  Syr.  4)  and  Herod ian  (t.  6. 4} 
is  onoonfirmed  by  ancient  evidence^  and  is  dne  to 
theological  specnlation.  The  horns  with  wbidi 
goddesses  are  deidcted  in  Phoanidan  art  are  not 
those  of  tbe  crescent  moon  but  of  a  cow,  and  axe 
probably  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Hathor, 
with  whom  'Ashtart  was  early  identified  (Mttller, 
Atim,  814).  On  'Ashtaioth  G^inaim,  *^ABht■rt 
of  the  two  horns,'  see  Moor^  JBL  xvL  155  A 

In  the  light  M  the  fraegdng  facts,  the  ori^nal 
conoeptkm  of  'Asbtarft)  as  a  divine  oonnterart 
of  the  hnman  matri&roh  seems  to  be  established. 
When  sodety  changed  from  a  matriarchate  to  a 
patriarohate,  either  a  male  ddty  was  exalted  te 
the  chief  plaoe,  and  'Ashtar(t)  became  his  ooosort, 
as  In  Canaan,  or  her  sex  was  changed,  as  in  Soatb 
Arabia  and  mah.  This  oonld  be  dome  the  mon 
readily  since  her  name  had  original^  no  feminine 
ending. 

3.  Btrniologrornania.— ISMOrigiudctbftwitwot'AihtM^ 
mtutnidaiiiTnUwaaoittoflndMi  etTmologjr  uid  s  maulnf 
tot  hw  MOM.  U  It     pfimttlTt  BMDltio,  it  murt  be  dwlna 

tram  Um  not  •Mksr,  Hab.  1^,  Inb.  jXc.  Amm. 

Tbe  t  to  tefliM  ftfter  the  SBsIOfjr  ol  ths  Anbb  Tm.  itom  ioMols 
wid  AMtyr.  tUAvdVj  nd  to  tnn^KiMd  irith  ttw  dbikA  ste 
tha  aoUoKT  or  Hcb.  MiUoMwUsnd  A«jr.  «ertdH  tor  fodrta. 
In  Hek  SBd  Anm.  -vcfjr  ansns  'to  bs  liol^'  iridoh  Mp«ssMrti 

Ank  jj^  nther  ttisn  jxa,  tad  ttsnftn  ttmn  ao 

on  Um  primitlTa  m«ftiiin(f  o< jXa. 

In  Atmb.  tfas  oommon  nmnlng  lor  'ofAors  to  'itDmblai'biit 
•athr  sad  ■ottort.  or  'oOtAari,  mn  xmi  ot  Mfan-treM  or  sMd- 
produoe  wfalob  sn  mterod  nktunltj:  taa  *dtUr  mttnt  *• 
obMUMi  to  Irrlgsto  s  fMlm  tne  rooh  M  M  tanned  taV '  Omm^  £«Sb 
«.«.).  U  thaee  worda  ue  prbnitire  and  not  hwn-iroraL  tbo  root 
maymean'tobemtarMt'  The  pawJlaMim  ta  Pa  tO^tofgrn^ 
the  poaalbUi^  of  ft  almllsr  nmnlng  for  "cfir.  If  ao,  'oaUor  fai  ft 
reflexlre  aenaa  umj  aoean  'tba  aeU-mteriiw,'  Ce.  'kba  aprioff,' 
and  in  a  paartre  amsa'tbe  mtered*  or  *»rtillMd,*  ss  In  tte 
Heb.  'atAUrda-'oS^cliif '  or  'tooAa*  AO  tltto,  bmever,  to 
veiT  unoertala. 

It  doce  not  eeem  annfttaral  tliftt  the  primltlre  Bemltea  iboall 
hftTc  reguded  tbe  nnmen  <d  ft  eptl^  m  »  dlTtna  nuMuob,  anofc 
M  we  have  aeen  'Ashtuft)  ta  be.  to  the  spring,  man  and  beaat 
owed  their  Urea  in  the  arid  deaett.  It  formed  tlia  oaato  ftboot 
whiciiftB  ft  oentn  tbe  tribe  ralUed.  It  noariabed  tbe  date  palm, 
which  furnished  food,  and  which  empbaalaed  ttx  br  Its  distino- 
tton  of  male  and  female  trees,  and  na  need  o(  ftrcifloUI  oroaa- 
polUnattoa.  Breiy  where  throorhoat  tbe  Bemitk:  world  aprlaga 
were  holr  (cL  Bandisrin,  StudiM,  iL  U8-1M),  and  tbe  aamela 
trae  even  In  modem  Arabia  and  Srria  (Onrtlai,  I/rann.  B4L, 
H-M,  118-115).  In  the  SabMo  Inaoitptliana 'Atbtftrtoentitleil 
'Lnd  of  tbe  watei^anpplr'fO/Siv.  L  41;  Xi>Jr& Ur.  HSX  and 
to  dMVlbed  as  tbeglTer  of  liftiTaato(C/5iv.lL  101,106).  Al- 
■Ond.  'tba miriitr/ft  tftte of  the  tern.  'Atbtar,  waa  conneoted 
wtOithaHMNaa^nnff  ZeDiMmBtllaoe»(VdDisaaan,  RmU*, 
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ai-il^  ion.  la  ft  B»k  hjmn  {Baaft,  JWwJftilt  ml  mmtw 
MU  MtJaeMri/tUMt,  116 L)  U^irlidMorttwdM'tbaODawho 

■taioHi.  rtnTiinhwii.  ■flhilithi  ifl-lrifr  r^bi\  miT  TifiiiTilitiri 
pM&Mi'th*  MdBOf  an  tU^'  Hw  ohM  Mo(au7  Blw 
VoBi  ban  tlM  Mttn  mm  d  MMcg  Ounbjo*;  fiOQ 
'■IiKtayl  ud  bwl  k  kk*  Ion  o(  WMd  flAw.  At  Aikalon 
ftlM  ■babd*  kk«  ABd  «end  BriMa,  wd  ma  rn»«MBtil  m 
■  msMid  wift  a  Ml'*  taU  (pM  wt.  Auftum).  Om  o(  tb* 
afaW  MiMbwiM  «<  tb»  Ftan. 'AdiM  WM  at  .^ibakft  (  c  pw, 
'ntareMBM'),  •«  tta*  point  wbac*  tba  Adonla  Btnr  banti 
out  of  k  WW  &  tiM  M»  ollft.  LdwaoB.  HuiT  umpha  o( 
tooBtalBa  ml  itoauM  in  FhcBO.  aaUlMHiti  ma;  bo  OBjj  TMtoiit 
knw  o<  'AiUufc.  Oa  tbs  wboli^  tbanto*.  tba  v^wiotogj 
vhiok  OOBBaoli  'AAtart  wUb  a  lOO*  wwanlnf  ■  to  ba  watmo,' 
lad  lataipnta  tt  m  tba  uomm  ol  a  nrlnc,  oamMt  be  nganlad 
M  oanaMubla  (m*  T.S.  Smith,  Amito^  100 ;  Wanbanaap, 
Jb«*i>.  l«a:  iManK  Om-  M;  Baltrj,  iUC/  Ix.  18Sf.; 

ItoJaiana,  Pkmt.  Im  SI  L ;  BandWi^  ^aJkw  at  MoUek,  n  L ; 

TT".  XDM9  zzlr.  «7ff.;  Ndldeka,  XDiTO  zL  741; 
Butoa,  amk  Or^^  IML  ;  BMOpt,  SDM9  zxxIy.  768). 

^  Primitive  wonh^ — As  to  Uw  nuumer  in 
irlueh  *AihtM(t)  WM  mmhii^ed  ia  primitiTe 
tiBMa»  we  ou  onlf  eoDjectnie  that  tliow  ritea 
vhieh  an  moat  aneieDt  ud  moat  preralsnt 
amoog  the  8anit«a  were  originally  oonseorated 
to  her.  S«ne  offisinga  were  caat  into  the  sacred 
^rin|^  as  in  AnUa  (Wellbaiisen,  B»»U\  76L 
sad  m  nodam  Syria  (Cnrtiss,  Untm.  Bu, 
11^  S70);  hnt  in  oUm  oaaea,  soch  as  bloody 
■Marifieea,  tUs  was  impracticable,  and  another 
mmt  of  ecntacfc  with  the  goddess  was  needed. 
This  was  found  in  the  mofffbdA,  or  'standing 
stooe,*  which  was  sreeted  as  a  betk-el,  or  'abode 
of  dtitf,'  near  the  spring.  On  this  victims  might 
be  alam  and  olbnngB  might  be  poored  with- 
OBb  «OBtmiiiatiDg  the  aaend  waters.  This  was 
Oe  losm  «f  the  soddsaa  at  F«tn  (E|nphanins. 
■Pttwarign,  U.).  Down  to  the  latest  times  the 
*Ashteit-Aphrodito  4rf  Paphos  was  identified  with 
SBidiast0De(Tacitas,^u<.iL8;  Sonr.  ^«t.  L  720: 
Head.  Bitt.  Nwm.  628).  The  Ba'alat  of  Gebal 
waa  snulariy  repMsented,  tojodge  from  a  coin 
flf  thte  city  {Pwtsehmaan,  iWuiw.  200).  In 
Ouaanito  tem(des  in  general  moffiMh  rather 
than  images  seem  to  hare  embodied  the  mother- 
goddess.  This  is  ^nded  to  apparently  in  Jer 
'who  say  to  the  stone.  Thou  hast  brought  me 
forth '  (see  art  Mabsebah).  The  sacred  preeinet 
around  the  moffe&dA  was  enclosed  with  'tfaA^rim, 
ot  'totem  posts,*  whioh  also  reoeiTed  religioua 
rercrenoe  and  ware  eai^  iAtm^a»i\  -with  'Ashtarft) 
(see  ait.  Poles).  Oflerings  were  made  of  the 
imita  of  the  earth  and  of  the  increase  of  the  fiocka 
and  bods.  The  first-born  of  "W^U  ware  aaered. 
(Sieamdson  was  practised  as  a  oonseoration  of 
the  reprodnetire  powers,  and  the  first-bom  child 
was  eaerifieed  In  <ndei  to  seeore  increased  f ertili^. 
hi  Genr,  where  the  onlt  of  the  mothsr^goddeaa  la 
anwywhan  in  eridanea,  the  lanaiiH  <»  hnndieds 
of  aew'binn  infanta  have  bacat  dlaeovand  aroond 
tiM  ataading  stones  of  the  hiah  Plw  (for  the 
flodstenoe  of  this  costom  ammtg  the  Arabs,  see  Isaac 
of  Antioch,  ed.  Bickell,  220).  A  spring  feast  was 
eeietirated  at  the  that  when  the  lambs  ware  bom, 
and  an  autumnal  festiTal  at  the  time  of  the  gather, 
ing  cf  the  dat»  harrast.  Thaas  oooarrfona  wan 
mazked  W  great  aaoraal  Ueeaue  (aea  W.  B.  Smith, 
Amtler*,  4e»fft  Wellhauaan,  M-101; 
Barton,  Sm.  Onfuu^  106-116 ;  and  art  Sncrm). 

S  Historf  of  colt — If  'Ashtart  was  a  primitiTe 
Semitic  draty,  she  must  have  been  bnmght  into 
Canaan  fay  tha  first  Bamitio  settlers.  Her  name 
fizat  mean  in  the  annals  <tf  Thothmea  m.  (B.a 
1478)  &  the  name  of  the  oity  'A-94ifa4u  (UttUer, 
Aiimi,  102,  818).  In  the  Amama  Lettera  (e.  B.a 
1400)  this  is  mentkmed  (KIS  t..  Let  14&.  10 
2V7.81).  Inthetna^ofpeaeabetweonBamesesn. 
and  Kbetasai  (e.  B.a  1270)  the  *Asht«rt  of  the  land 
of  tha  Hittitea  is  named  [Breasted.  Sffjfp.  Btcordg, 
SL  17S).  Evidently  the  Canunite  mother-deity 
was  BO  wdl  known  to  the  Egyptians  tliat  hat  name 


served  as  a  general  dettgnation  for  foreign  goddesses 
(Mailer,  AtiMf  813  f.).  In  the  mound  of  Gesera 
large  number  ot  plaques  have  been  disoovered  la 
^e-Israelita  levels,  repreeenting  a  nude  dei^ 
IB  doubtlees  'Ashtart  No  other  images,  except  of 
E^ptian  origin,  are  found  in  these  levels,  ani 
this  mdicatea  that  'Ashtart  remained  the  principal, 
if  not  the  exolosive,  deity  of  tike  ancient  C^anaanites 
as  of  the  primitive  Semites  (see  art  Canaanites). 

In  the  OT  'Ashtart  appears  as  a  survival  in  the 
city-name  'AtitMth  (IH  1«,  Joe  9»  12*  18^ « 
iChd^).  In  Jos  21^-1  Gh  0^)  this  ueaUed 
Be'esbtera,  Le.  Bah-'Athtart,  '  house  of  'Ashtart* 
The  plural  vocalization  is  not  ocmfirmed  by  the 
q)elling  in  the  Amama  Letters,  and  oan  hardly 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  several  'Ashtarts  ware 
worshipped  at  this  shrine.  It  may  perliaps  be 
a  plund  of  majes^  like  'EloMm.  ^A^taroth- 
Qamaim  (Gn  14^  1  Slao  ff«,  2  Mao  12»)  is  perhaps 
to  be  dist^iguished  from  'Ashtaroth.  In  Jg  2>*  IV, 
18  7*^  12**— all  from  a  late  Elohistie  or  Dentero- 
nomic  hand — it  Is  stated  that  the  Israelites  in  Um 
period  of  the  Judges  worshipped  the  Ba'alim  and 
the  'Ashtaroth  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Here  'Ash- 
taroth means  no  more  than  'goddesses,* as  in  the 
Bab.-Asayr.  lonnnla  ildni  u-tthtartUi,  'gods  and 
goddeasaa*— a  nssge  that  ooonrs  as  early  as  the  tbna 
of  Qumnuralu  (L.  W.  King,  SammmrabL  IL  M). 
Since  'Ashtart  was  known  to  the  Canaanitea,  and 
also  probably  to  the  pr»-Hosaio  Hebrews,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  was  worshipped  1^ 
Israel  after  the  oonqnast  <d  Canaan.  Aeomnling 
to  1  S  81»,  tha  PhiUatineo^  who  also  win  new- 
oomara  in  Fkleatine,  had  adftpted  the  onlt  <tf  the 
Semitic  mother-goddess  (read  the  sing,  with  LXX 
t6  'A<mu»-f(bv).  In  1  K  ll*-">.  2  K  23^  'Ashtart  is 
called  the  'goddess'  (or  'loathsome  object')  of  the 
Sidonians,  and  her  worship  is  said  to  have  beeu 
favoured  by  Solomon.  In  the  latter  passages 
'Aahtart  la  omstroed  as  a  proper  name  without 
the  article.  The  same  is  true  in  the  PhoBu.  in* 
Sdiptions.  We  do  not  read  of  the  'Ashtart  of 
Tyre  and  the  'Ashtart  of  Sidon,  as  of  the  Ba'al 
of  Tyre  and  the  Ba'al  of  Sidon.  la  Tw  mrwy  of  CIS 
ISS,  T*  ia  probaUy  an  epithet  and  not  the  name  of 
tba  <Atr  Em.  In  spite  of  this,  different  'Ashtart* 
wan  worshipped  in  diSiBrent  dties,  and  the  plural, 
as  noted  above,  could  have  the  general  sense  of 
'goddaaaas.*  Tne  use  as  a  proper  name,  aoewd- 
iuly,  is  du^  as  in  the  oase  m  Mmm,  *Ammi  (f.«.) 
to  loss  of  the  inimitive  meaning. 

The  worship  of  'Ashtart  in  Pfaoanida  and  the 
Phcan.  colonies  is  well  attested  by  inscriptions 
and  statements  in  olssricsl  writers :  at  Sidon,  by 
TabHithJfU,  1,2.  6 1  CIS  I.  I  8.  16p  IS,  18j  4.  S; 
Lnoian,  D*a  Syr,  4i  Aohil.  Tat  L 1 ;  Lydns,  d»  Mutg. 
lT.44tMalalas,C9(rM».ed.  Duid.iil.81i  atl^ir^l^ 
SanohOQiathon  (Philo  BybL  in  MUllar,  Fraffmmta 
Sitt.  Orac  iii  fiOB.  fr.  24),  Menandcr  (m  Joaephus, 
AiU.vni.T.i,c  Ap.  L  18);  at  Umel*'Awamldnear 
Tyre,  by  CIS  8j  at  Ma*fftb,  by  the  Jfa'f^  Int.  4 ; 
in  Cyprus,  hy  CIS  11.  St  86a.  4  (of.  40, 72),  CIA  IL 
1«S  t  at  Gul  near  Malta,  by  0X9 182. 8 »  at  Bxn  in 
Sicily,  by  180 1  140. 1 1  at  Carthage,  by  CIS  25S. 
4f.]  208. 4,  C.  B.Aead.  Int.  7,  Dea  1894,  Augustine, 
QuaH.  m  Jmd.  16,  Hntat.  vlL  16  (Migne,  uL  797). 
It  is  probable  that  Ba'alat  '  mistnesT  the  goddess 
of  Gebal  and  other  PhOBn.townB(CX9l.21C;  177; 
Philo  Byb.  in  MfUlar,  Fragmmta  Bitt.  Orao.  iiL 
600i  MelitolnCaxeton,AiM.4i),iaonlyatitleof 
'Ashtart  Her  cult  was  the  same  as  that  of  'Aah- 
tart and  she  is  identified  with  Astarte  by  Fttttaieh, 
dtlaidtttOtiridt,  16  {fd.  Ooeto,  de  Ifat.  Dter.OL 
00).  Tanith  also  and  other  Phosn.  goddeases  may 
be  only  loeal  fonna  of  'Ashtart  (see  PHfENicuxs). 
In  Phcanieia,  Cyprus,  and  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  jBgean,  rtatnettes  have  been  found  representing 
a  nude  female  holding  «  dova.  These  axe  similar 
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in  type  to  the  plaques  diBCorered  at  Gfiser,  and 
are  gmerally  believed  to  rejpresent  the  Fboen. 

foddesB  (see  Perrot  and  Cbipiez,  fig.  881f.)>  On 
hoen.  coins  she  is  represented  standing  on  the 
prow  of  a  gallej  vith  a  mnial  crown  on  ner  head 
or  in  her  huid. 

Into  Sfiia  proper  the  cult  of  'Ashtart  seems  never 
to  luive  spread,  ou  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
native  soadeas  Atargatis.  Although  'Attar  was 
oriKiuaUy  the  same  as  'Ashtar,  the  two  eoddesaes 
haddivei^ed  so  far  that  they  were  never  identified. 
Lncian  {Dea  Sjfr.)  carefalfy  distingoishes  them. 
There  was  even  a  temple  of  Ataif^atiB  at  Askalon 
alongside  of  thatof  Astarte,  and  Ata^atis  elsewhere 
invaded  the  territory  of  'Ashtart.  Aoooidingly, 
whenTertulliaii(^^oi[.  24),  Artemidoms((!>n0»fvcrt<. 
L  8),  and  Lydus  (de  Sfena.  iii.  35,  it,  44)  call  Astarte 
the  goddess  of  Syria,  tliis  only  shows  a  loose  usage 
of  the  name  Syna, 

Prom  the  Fhmnicians  Uie  onlt  of  'Ashtart  spread 
to  the  Oreeks  and  to  the  ^V""*,  One  ineoription 
{CJ6  6807)  shows  that  her  vordiip  was  eanied, 
probably  by  Boman  soldiera,  as  far  as  Corbridge 
in  England.  Hommel  (Nnu  Jahrh,  f.  Phil,  oxxt. 
[1882]  176;  Ai^ft.  «.  Abh.  U)  attempts  to  show 
that  Aphrodite  is  etymoli^cally  the  same  as 
'Ashtsit;  bat  this  is  donrafnl.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Greeks  identified  *Aahtart  witii 
Aphrodite  <«f.  tlie  insori^aon  from  Delos  in 
BiMetm  d»  Oorm.  MeOSmque,  vi.  1882,  p.  473). 
Aphrodite  oStea  bean  the  title  of  Urania  or 
CcOetUt,  but  this  is  also  a  title  of  'Ashtart  <Jer 
71a  44i7t.  M .  Sanohoniathon  in  MttUer,  FragmetUa 
HiH.  Qrae.  iiL  CM).  Many  of  the  seats  of  Aphro- 
dite worship  were  original^  idd  Fhcan.  nnotnaries. 
The  temple  of  Urania  Aphrodite  at  Askalon 
(Herod,  i  106)  most  be  the  same  as  the  '  house  of 
'Ashtart'  (1  8  81»).  The  Aphrodite  whose  rites 
at  Aj^iaka  are  described  by  Luoian  {Dea  Syr.  6) 
and  Sosebius  {Vit.  Contt.  iii  66),  and  whom 
Sotomen  {BE  ii  6)  calls  Urania,  can  have  been  no 
otiier  than  tiie  Ba'alat  of  Gebal  whose  identity 
wiUi  'Ashtart  has  already  been  discussed.  The 
shrines  of  Aphrodite  in  Cyprus  also  were  certainly 
Phten.  foundations,  and  when  Homer  calls  her 
E^ptt  and  Kveiptta,  (/I.  v.  330;  Od,  viii  283,  zviU. 
103),  he  shows  that  she  was  derived  by  the  Greeks 
from  tiie  Phouuoians.  In  like  manner  Venns 
Erydna  of  the  Bomans  is  identical  with  the  old 
Phoen.  'Ashtart  of  Eryx.  and  Ciorao  says  expressly 
(A  Nat.  Dtor.  iiL  60 :  cf.  Lydns,  d»  M»n».  iv.  44) 
that  there  are  four  Vennses,  coke  OTiginating  in 
Syria  and  Cyprus,  who  is  called  Astarte  ana  is 
recorded  to  nave  wedded  Adonis.  Compare  also 
what  Luoretins  says  of  *  .£neadum  genetriz '  in 
the  opening  lines  01  de  Berum  Natura.  It  is  clear, 
aocordingly,  that  mnch  information  in  r^^ard  to 
the  cnlt  of 'Ashtart  may  be  gained  from  a  oanfnl 
siftang  of  the  statements  <d  elasdcal  anth<H8  eon- 
oeming  Aphrodite  and  Venns  [see  art  GREEK 
Kbuoion).  It  is  even  possiUe  that  Rhea,  Cybele, 
and  other  motiier-goddesses  of  the  ancient  world 
may  be  ultimately  derived  from  the  Semitio 
'Ashtart,  or  at  least  may  be  modified  by  her  infln- 
enee  (see  Ataboatis,  Ishtab). 

IdntATOSB.— lo  addition  to  the  dtwtMriana  maatloiMd  sbore, 
•M  B.  Umr,  art  'Astwto'  In  Boa6bar  (1884);  Citiiioat,  art. 
'Axtarte'  in  FmilT-WlMom  (UM);  B>n<B»rfn,  'Artuto  and 
AMb«r»'(wUh  tall  UUIomphr  of  tuOn  wriiwa)  In  PRSt 
Q8O0);  IMnt,  'AihtonUt'  In  Hutfiiga'  DB  (ISM);  PundL 
COS,  dbM.  xxL-xxUL  (roL  0.  lS06)TMoor»,  'Aihtontii'  tat 
BK  am);  ButOB,  'Adibnetti  uid  Imt  iBfioenoe  In  Um 
or,'  JBL  X.  7SIL.  'Ibe  SuiUla  Iditnr  Oott'  In  BOruiea,  iz. 
CUM)  lSS-166,  z.  OSM)  l-7«,  A  SttUA  of  AmMe  Oriotiu  (IMS) ; 
Haovti  "a»  Hum  MuJ  la  JAOS  zrrilL  (1907)  lU-lU; 
Lewy,  aim.  JtwwJw. im Oritek.  l48,mL  Bm  ataotbttUtam- 
ton  aodtt  AuiauiSa 

Lewis  Batlbs  Patoh. 
ASIA  (Ethnology,  Beligions.  and  Ethics). — 
The  distlnotiTe  tttXe  of  ii^Snna  gmUiumt  former^ 


awarded  to  Asia  common  consent,  was  based 
ma^y  on  her  vast  popnlataon,  which  greatly  ez< 
ceeded  that  of  all  tne  rest  of  the  known  world. 
Now  it  may  be  taken  in  a  more  literal  sens^  as 
indicating  that  this  continent  is  really  the  officma, 
the  tone  cradle  of  the  human  species,  ui  art. 
Ethholoot  it  is  shown  that  man  was  specialized 
most  probably  in  Malaysia  during  Pliocene  times, 
that  is,  while  t^t  insular  region  still  formed  part 
of  the  Aoatic  mainland. 

From  this  centre  of  oiig^  and  dispersicai  the 
first  migratory  routes,  still  in  the  late  Fliooene  or 
early  Pfoistooene  Age,  may  now  be  followed  almost 
step  by  step  through  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Indo- 
Chma,  ana  India  to  the  Tibetan  platean,  which 
was  not  yet  so  sharply  cut  off  from  those  lands  as 
it  afterwards  was  by  the  oontinnons  upheaval  of 
the  Himalayan  system.  Beoently  a  very  old 
station  on  triis  route  was  revealed  m  the  Pahang 
district,  north  of  Johore  (Malay  Peninsula),  where 
a  rudeW  worked  stcme  implement  was  f ouid  rest- 
ing  on  limestone  rock  45  feet  below  the  surface, 
among  some  river  gravel,  above  which  was  a  bed  of 
day  43  feet  thick,  derived  from  the  deoompodtion 
of  the  greenstone  hills  skirting  the  Tui  river  valley. 
These  hills  had  been  ov^aid  by  the  limeetcme  de- 
posit and  it  was  wW  when  the  limestone  had 
tMsn  mffiotently  dennasd  to  allow  the  greenstone 
to  emem  that  the  latter  rook  b^an  to  yield  it* 
clay.  'The  amount  of  denndation  smce  this  emer- 
gence has  been  at  least  300  feet'  {StraiU  Time*, 
l4th  Feb.  1902).  Farther  north.  Dr.  NoeUing  dis- 
covered (1894)  another  palieolithio  station  in  the 
Yenangyanng  district.  Upper  Bnima>  where  soma 
chippeanints  wen fomad m in  a  Fliooene  bed 
aaeowated  with  Mipparim  anUhpinwm  and  other 
lom;  extinct  fauna  [Natural  Seiene«,  April,  1897). 
In  India,  paleeolitha  are  yielded,  often  in  great  abun- 
dance, by  the  Pleistocene  beds  and  drift  sravels  of 
the  Mirx&pnr,  Aroot,  Orissa,  Hyderfthftd,  Narbadft, 
Gangetj&  and  other  distriots.  Many  of  the  objects 
are  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  the  European 
Drift,  and  are  oertiunly  oontempocaoeoas  or  even 
of  earlier  date  {JAI  xvu.  57  f.). 

These  primitive  Indo-Bfalayaa  wanderers  may 
thus  easily  have  converged  both  from  India  ana 
Indo-China  on  the  Tibetan  taUeland,  which,  under 
conditions  far  more  favourable  than  at  [oeeent, 
would  almost  inevitably  have  become  a  new  emfcre 
of  specialization  and  cuspersion  for  the  hnnian,  as 
it  has  for  so  many  other  mn-mmaliaii,  species.  Here 
was  am[^e  spaoe,  such  as  seems  needed  for  the 
evolution  of  all  new  varieties ;  a  different  and  cooler 
climate  than  that  of  the  Torrid  Z<me,  though,  owinff 
to  its  then  lower  altitude,  more  genial  than  ac 
present ;  boundless  plains  intersected  by  ranges  of 
moderate  height,  and  diversified  a  lacustrine 
and  fluvial  system  far  more  extenrive  than  that 
revealed  by  modem  exploratioii.  Here^  themfote, 
the  Indo-Malayan  Pleirtooene  preciusor  must 
necessarily  have  become  modified  in  the  loooess  of 
adaptation  to  his  changed  environment,  and  thus 
gradoally  have  aoquiiid  the  physical  features 
wiaracteristio  of  the  Mongol  division  ot  mankind. 
Neither  colour  td  ttu  aUu,  texture  of  the  hair,  nor 
statnre  conid  present  any  difficulty,  linee  nt  all 
theee  respects  the  Mongol  ^rpe  stajids  aotnally 
nearer  than  does  the  M^ro  to  tnat  of  the  general- 
ixed  Quaternary  ancestor  (de  Qnatrefagea).  Taken 
as  a  whole,  tJbe  Mongol  arohetTpe  differs  from  the 
other  divisions— blaok,  white,  red— mainly  in  the 
general  yellowish  ownplexiop,  tihe  broad  flat 
featnreSj  with  imminent  dieck- bones,  anaU 
mesorrhme  nose,  meeognathons  jaws,  brachyoeph- 
alous  (short)  head,  somewhat  sunken  eyes,  with  a 
narrow  almond-shaped  aperture  between  the  lids, 
a  vertical  fold  of  skin  over  the  inner  oantitnsj  and 
the  outer  an^  alightJy  raised;  laetij,  the  highly 
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fhiTaoterirtw  dark  blue  spot  in  the  lower  nusnl 
tegioii  ^peooliar  to  «U  tnie-lM>m  Hongc^  bat  dU- 
af/peum^  in  infancy,  and  said  to  be  omumfm  also 
to  tlw  Simian  young  (Dr.  Bftlx.  quoted  by  Dr.  O. 
Kacibod,  0*scA.  vtm  Jtmm,  1906.  S5).  The 
obliqiw  vf  vith  its  fold  ia  alao  •  diadnet  imcul 
mark,  iriianaa  the  black,  lank,  and  rather  ooarae 
hair,  io«nd  in  tranarerse  seotioa,  thoiij^  eonstant 
ia  not  ezdnaiTet  bung  ^"^"^  alao  to  the  Ameri- 
can abooigines,  and  forminc  the  most  marked 
Bunatic  link  bntwei  the  luogol  and  Ameriean 
divinona. 

From  the  oentnl  Tibetan  idateatt  thia  Somo 
luiatieut  /utcut,  aa  he  has  beoi  named  bj  Linn^ 
radiated  dnring  the  SUme  Ages  orer  the  greater 
part  «f  the  oontinent.  northwarda  to  Mnigolia, 
nbcria,  and  the  Anmr  baain,  eastwards  to  China 
and  Indo-China>  weatwarda  to  the  Tarim  baain,  the 
Aialo-Caapian  Qeproarion,  and  Mesopotamia,  south- 
wards  to  India  aa  far  as  the  Vlndhyan  uplands. 
Umb  of  the  Aatatio  mainland  was  thua  firm  oocu- 
fied  br  peofdee  of  profeo-Mongol  stock,  who  in  thdr 
several  new  euTironments  ^reloped  a  number  of 
iD]>.^|nifiq«  diatingoidied  hr  man  or  \tm  marked 
phyauml,  mental,  and  lingniatie  oharart^rn,  Booh 
are  the  so-called  Hyp^HxyrtcmM,  comprising  the  now 
nearly  extinct  Tukajriiiis,  Ghukebia,  K<»yaka,  and 
Kanwhadales  of  the  Arctic  region  east  of  the  Lena 
basn;  the  wldespnad  MmufoUhTmrH  family, 
whoaa  diief  bnuMhes  are  ae  Hoag(^  proper,  the 
Tnnrnsss  with  the  Manehus,  Konians,  Japanese, 
andXin-Kin  Islanders,  In  ttte  east,  the  Turks  ox 
Tatars,  the  Takqta.  Kirghisea,  Bamoyeda,  and 
Ugro*  Finns,  in  the  north  and  west  ^ranging  from 
the  Lena  basin  to  Lapland  and  Hungary,  and 
loaasiT  eaanected  by  tlieir  eomman  agMutfiiating 
Ural'Altaio  speech,  of  which  Kenan  sna  Juaneee 
^fpmx  to  be  aberrant  membera ;  the  7V6«Co-GiUMMs 
nrtion,  imJtiHing  the  Tibetens,  the  Chinese^  the 
Indo-Chinese,  and  sereral  south  Himalaya  n  groups, 
all  of  mm  or  less  mononrllabic  Isolating  apeecn : 
tiie  extinct  or  absorbed  Akhado-Stmuriant  of 
Babylonia^  whose  highly  i^Intinating  pre-Semitic 
Isanage  la  by  many  affiliated  to  the  Ural-Altaic 
iumhf  Metatls  in  art.  Ethmoloot,  *Cooapaetaa).' 

This  ant  Hmgol  settlemmt  of  Ana  left  free  the 
aoothem  and  south-western  nniona— a  great  part 
of  India,  Irania,  Caucasia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Canaan,  and  Arabia,  1.0.,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
wIh^  ecmtineot.  Dnring  tiie  early  Stone  Ages, 
moat  of  the  sonth-vestem  section  was  ooonj^ed  I7 
Tarioua  branxdieB  of  the  Cancaaic  dividon,  ranging 
eaatwazda  from  North  Africa,  where  Uiat  dirinon 
^>pears  to  have  been  ^tedalixed  (see  art  AraiOA). 
Amongst  Hm  firrt  amrals  were  the  SumUta,  who 
ramified  from  the  common  Hamito-Semitio  stock, 
and  occupied  the  AraUan  Peninsnla,  of  which  they 
hare  always  held  excloaiTe  possession,  and  whence 
thejy  mi|[rMed  later  into  MeanwtaiBia,  Svria,  and 
Asia  Minor,  besoming  dUbrenoated  in  tbeir  new 
bmnes  as  Himyarites,  Arabs,  Fhcanidaas,  Cuaan- 
ites  (Israelites,  Amorites,  and  others),  AranuDana 
(Syro-Chaldgans),  Aasyriaiu,  and  perh^  Hittites. 
Other  early  streams  01  migration  from  Africa  are 
now  represented  by  the  Qeorgiana,  Cirocunant, 
LugkioM,  and  others  of  the  CsAoaaus,  where  they 
sre  distimniibed  by  a  snmimng  direriitj  <rf  speeon 
(whence  tne  expresmon  'mountain  of  ungnages' 
of  the  mediarral  Arab  writers),  and  Mten  by  an 
almost  ideally  perfect  physical  ^pe,  owing  to 
which  '  Caucasio  was  adopted  by  Blumenbaoh  as  a 
suitable  ocmTentional  name  of  the  white  diririon, 
that  is,  Linni's  Bomo  tungtmua  tUbtu.  Then 
eame  Uie  Cancaaiana  of  Aryan  speech,  commonly 
called  AryatiM  or  Jruto-Europeatu,  whose  proven- 
anee  and  centres  <d  dispersion  are  still  moot  qnes- 
tioDs,  bat  irboae  various  Asiatie  Innches  are 
foond  at  tha  dawn  ot  hiaUnjr  already  settled  in 


Ama  Bfinor  (Helloie^  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Armen- 
ians, and  others),  in  Innia  (Medes,  Persians, 
Korda,  Afghana,  Baluchi,  and  oUwrO,  in  the 
Hindu-KaBh,  Pamirs,  and  North  India  (8iah<Fbah, 
Dards,  Galehaa.  Tedio  Aryans). 

In  India  these  Aryans  were  probably  preceded 
a  now  snhmerged  Negrito  element  from  Bilalay- 
ua,  by  the  Kotariant  of  the  Vindbyan  uplanda, 
and  by  the  Dravidiana  of  the  Deooan  uid  Ceylon. 
There  is  no  certain  due  to  the  origin  of  the  last 
two,  who  present  mixed  physical  characters  and 
qwak  two  radically  diatmot  agglutinating  lan- 
gnagea,  Kolarian  eapecially  being  of  an  extreme 
type.  In  its  morphology  it  remotely  resembles  the 
pmno-Turld  branch  <u  the  Ural-Altaic  family, 
but,  like  Dravidian,  in  otiier  ren>eots  diffins  pro- 
foundly from  all  other  known  forms  of  speech. 
Bat  it  is  generally,  and  perhaps  rightlT,  assumed 
tiiat  the  Eolarians  entered  India  from  the  north  or 
north  east,  and  the  Dravidians  from  the  norUi- 
west,  and  that  both  may  hare  been  oflalHMts  ni  the 
M<mgol  stock  afterwards  greatly  modified  in  tlu^ 
new  troncal  bomea. 

This  first  oooupation  of  Ada  mainly  by  the 
Mongds,  but  alao  largely  by  the  Caucasians,  has 
nndnrgone  great  duuges  ud  shiftings,  bnnight 
abont  in'  the  ceaseless  migratory  morementa  and 
racial  struggles  whioh,  Wt«"i«»g  in  remote 
historic  tiinea,  were  eoomined  throughout  th« 
historic  period,  and  are  still  in  progress.  Bridenoe 
is  now  aTailable  to  show  that  the  Mongol  dwnain 
was  enoroached  upon  and  trarersed  ntn-th  and 
south  by  neolithle  whites  nenetrating  from  Europe 
aoroee  &beria  and  Mongoua  to  Bfanohuria,  Kinea, 
and  Jasan,  and  apparNiUy  from  Africa  throu^ 
Syria,  Gaooana,  Irania,  and  north  India  to  lado* 
diina  and  HalayaiarThe  strain  of  white  blood  is 
Terr  marked  amongst  th©  M&nohos  and  Koreans, 
whUe  the  Ainus.  the  true  aborigines  of  Japan,  arc 
now  definitely  aedared  by  Nadiod  to  be  neolithit 
Caucasians  (Qaaeh.  wm  /mnm,  1008.  L  L).  The 
route  followed  seems  indicsiled  the  statim  near 
TonalL  West  Siberia,  where,  in  1890,  nnmerow 
WOTked  flinte  and  some  human  remains  were  fmmd 
Prof.  Kashchenko  in  association  with  those  d  a 
mammoth.  Farther  east,  A.  P.  Mosits  expend 
(1806)  five  pre-historic  stations  in  Transbaikalia,  ta 
one  of  which  he  found  two  highly  doliohooephaU< 

fire-Mimgol  skulls  of  the  early  European  typt 
L'AntKropoloffie,  1890,  p.  82).  In  Korea,  wluie 
the  eridence  accumulates,  H.  S.  Sannderson  la- 
marks  on  'the  frequency  with  which  foatons 
almost  Eun^Man  in  refinement  and  fani^tian  im 
cast  are  met  with.'  Here  the  numerons  flint 
implements  and  dolmens,  like  those  of  Britain  ana 
North  Africa,  moat  be  accredited  to  the  San-Saai 
aboriginea  who  occupied  the  peninsula  long  be- 
fore ita  conquest  by  the  Mongoloid  Sien-pi  from 
Manchuria. 

The  southern  highway  may  similarly  be  traoed 
from  Africa  through  Syria,  where  Prol.  Zumoffen 
describee  seren  stations  of  the  early  and  hitei 
Stone  Ages  (L'Anthropoioffis,  1807,  pp.  272,  428). 
and  thence  throagh  Cancaua,  India,  and  the  KhAai 
Hills  to  Indo-Cmna,  where  the  evidenoe  again 
abovnds.  Here  are  numerous  Caucasio  groups 
intenuin^ed  or  assodated  witii  the  Mongol  sod- 
stratnm,  and  Mmwicuons  especially  amongst  the 
Kahyens  of  North  Burma,  the  Camoodians  of  the 
Lower  Mekhong,  the  Mosso,  Lolo,  Man-tse,  and 
many  other  hillmoi  all  along  the  Chinese  border- 
lands from  Assam  to  Annam.  Mrs.  Biabop  (Miss 
Bird)  describee  the  white  Bfan-tse.  Tinted  by  her 
in  1896,  as  '  quite  Caucasian,  botii  men  and  wMnen 
being  very  handsome.'  Fmioa  Henri  d'OrUans 
was  remiiued  by  the  Eia>tse  {Khanungs.  Tm-UA) 
of  some  of  his  European  aoqnaintanees.  Dr. 
Kllet  met  aome  Nwg  people  'with  light  and  eren 
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nd  hAir'j  and  M.  R.  Veraeau  tells  m  that  the 
Ifans  and  TW  '  differ  altwetber  from  the  Mongol 
ffraUD  represented  by  the  Cninese  and  Annamese. 
The  Mans  mpedaHj  show  itriking  affinities  with 
(be  Airan  type'  [rAnthropoloffie,  1896,  p.  602). 

In  toe  extreme  west  the  racial  movements  re- 
sulted in  Mesopotamia  in  the  extinction  of  the 
Akkado-Snmenan  Mongols  Inr  the  Canessie  Smiites 
over  4000  years  tigo.  After  the  xiw  of  IdAm  these 
and  most  other  Semites  became  AraUzed  in  speech 
and  religion,  while  in  Ada  Minor  nearly  all  the 
early  CaiuNunc  peoples  were  displaoed  by  the  Mn- 
hammadaw  Torki  hordes  from  Central  Ana.  Ana- 
tolia has  thos  beoome  by  oonqnest  a  part  of  the 
Mongol  domain,  which  haa  also  enoroaehed  on  a 
eooddarable  seotion  of  North  Iiaoia,  that  is,  the 
hilly  district  between  Her&t  and  K&bnl,  now  oeea- 
loed  by  nometons  Aimak  and  Hazam  tribei!^  who 
are  ethnically  Moogolo-Tnrks,  Mnhamm  ■itaiMi  in 
nU^m,  and  now  of  Aryan  (Peraian)  speech. 

In  Ininia  and  the  Aralo-Candaii  steppe,  that  is, 
tba/raM.or*kiidof]iglit,'aiid^Wan,  the'Iandof 
iil^it,*  ta  the  Fttrrian  poet-ehraniolers,  a  perpetnal 
stmg^e  for  the  aseendaaey  has  been  maintained 
throoffhont  the  historio  period  between  the  lunnad 
preduoiy  hordes  of  the  northern  wastes  and  the 
enltnred  agricultural  popal&tions  of  the  fertile 
southern  lands.  These  southern  Axyans  were 
dominant  nndar  the  old  Persian  empire  of  the 
Aehamenians,  which  extended  from  the  uEgean 
to  the  Oxns  and  Indns,  and  foetwed  the  growth 
of  flourishing  settled  eommnnities  tbnmghoat 
Central  Aria.  Thns  it  was  that  Ir&n  interpene- 
trated Turin,  expmded  its  higher  cnltore  1^  the 
▼tty  enlargement  of  its  own  borders,  and,  when 
farther  stimulated  by  Hellenic  inflaenoee,  invaded 
the  wilderness  itself.  In  the  Tarim  basin,  at  that 
time  a  fertile  well-watered  region,  there  arose  a 
neat  oenlre  of  Iranian  and  GrsMo-Bactrian  dvilixa- 
uon,  the  remains  of  which,  after  lying  buried  for 
some  two  thoosand  years  under  the  advancing 
sands  of  the  Takla-Makan  Desert,  have  again  been 
bffonght  to  light  by  the  Sven  Hedin  ezpeditionB  of 
189B  and  1900,  and  more  fully  ex^OTod  Dr.  H. 
A.  Stein,  who  in  1901  reeorered  greai  quantities 
of  bidden  treasure^  now  depodted  in  the  British 
Mnsetim  (Sand^uned  Sutm  of  Khotan,  1903). 

Later,  the  Caucasian  ascendancy  in  Central  Asia 
disappeared  before  the  repeated  invasions  of  Huns, 
Finns,  Turks,  and  other  Mongol  hordes,  bnt  has 
been  again  restored,  at  least  politically,  by  the 
mead  oi  the  Bnsdan  power  orar  the  ttauUSas- 
^an  redon  in  reoent  limes.  To  these  Inoeasant 
ethnioaf  movements,  dislooatlMis,  and  interming- 
lings  are  due  those  intermediate  Mongolo-Canoaaie 
popnlati<nu,  snoh  as  the  Ugrians  uia  other  F^ns, 
the  Uibun,  Tarkonums,  Haiouras,  and  other  Tnrki 


gnmps,  who  in  thedr  pfayrioal  oharaoteristies  present 
every  shade  of  transition  between  the  tn^ 
and  yellow 


ilT^ouwhite 

Inmany  places  the  cnltnresand  social  and  religions 
inatitntiMis  are  similarly  intermingled,  althongfa  in 
Asia  the  dominant  rehfpons  are  m  great  measure 
distributed  aooordinf^  to  race.  Thus  the  Tmigases 
and  most  otiiar  Siberian  aborigines  are  prononnoed 
shamaniste  i  the  Hindus  extrome  polytiieists ;  the 
Tibetans,  SinbaleBe,  Indo-Chinese,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, and  Mongols  proper  all  nondnal  Boddhists ; 
the  Arabs,  Kords,  Afghans,  Turkomans,  Uzbaga, 
Kirghius,  and  Turks  generally  Sunuites  ('ortho- 
dox Muhammadans) ;  the  Pernans,  the  Moors  of 
C^lon,  and  the  Haxaras  mostly  Shfites  ('separ- 
atist* Muhammadans).  Thus  is  seen  the  canons 
spectacle  of  a  nomad  Turld  group  (Kir^bixes)  and 
a  nanad  Mongol  group  (Ealmuks)  anoamped  rid* 
by  aide  ou  the  Lower  Volga  j^ains,  both  intmden 
from  Asia,  bnt  the  former  striot  Snm^tea,  the 
latter  jBoddhists  like  all  their  Barton  kindred. 


This  distribution,  however,  is  purely  snperfleial, 
since  below  the  outward  forms,  often  merely  official, 
as  in  Tibet,  Siam,  Annam,  and  China,  the  old 
primitive  beliefs  still  everywhere  survive  in  their 
lull  vigour.  In  Ana  these  beUe&  represent  all  tiie 
earliest  developments  of  the  religious  sentiment — 
pure  animism,  personification  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  anoeBtor-w<n8hip  (art.  EimiOLOaTi  %  9) 
—not  merely  in  jnxtapontion,  bnt  often  in  the 
closest  possible  associiuion.  Thus  anceetor-wor- 
sliip,  eharaoteristio  of  Africa,  and  animal-cult, 
dominant  in  America,  are  both  prevalent  in  China, 
jointiy  with  the  belief  in  good  and  bad  aerial  and 
water  spirits^  and  an  outward  adherence  to  the 
three  reoogmied  natioinl  religions— the  three 
'State  Chniafaes,'  u  th«y  have  been  ealled-^ 
leiao  (BnddhismX  tao-kiao  (Taoism),  and  fu-kiao 
(Ctmfoiidaniam). 

*bi  STMT  dtatriot  sM  pnoHMd  dlntM  tens  d  wonl^ 
batmw  «U(b  ao  fllssr  Ovldfaic  UzM  Mn  be  dcawn,  sBi^  ss  m 

Annam  SUM  MHOBi  Olty  bs  St  COOS  foUOWMS  Of  OM- 

tueiiu,  Iso4n,  saABiidkU»rin  iHt,  snob  to  tt«  portllan  «( 
ttMaii9«rar,irtM>)Mkacs  «■  ^/Ua  to  sU  tim  of  Hmm  Stste 
nllgiaa^ud  >anqRilaud7takaB  nrt  In  tMrrarioos  obinv 
SMM.  "ottn  to  ma  sobm  tntfit  In  tlw  GUasis  visw  ttsk 
"tU  thTM  snks  !ni1i  imt rrHilirn.''  ttt  Brrt  iirrrtiHiit  tir  mnnt 
BMwal  nstim,  tlw  SMxmd  to  Um  Insttnot  of  ssM-pwwtrstloii, 
tbatUrd  to  Ow  faVw  splHn  ol  thoiq^  sad  oa&nptotion. 
Bat  bahfaxL  oot  udgbt  ma  abora,  to  all,  ttt*  old  »iii™t™ 
stiU  prmfis,  msnUMtsdla  a  mdWods  of  sitpmtttkM 
vmetiom,  wbos*  purport  to  to  upnis  tbs  SfU  snd  ssoan 
&•  liToar  ot  ttw  good  qpUti,  StUttg^kid.  or  JWM, 
sir  sod  mter  g«iii  wao  buFS  to  m  nuBoosd  wni  In 
«U  tbs  wiUttost  M  wiU  M  as  ngsfe  toMsl  oeoaiwaow  ol 
dsfly  Ufa  Hum,  «Uh  ibe  gjusts  d  «Wlr  saoertofs,  by 
frtioBB  Um  wboto  bml  k  bsontod.  sis  ths  fcsat  ol  tbs 
Cbiuunsn^  wltMMS.    BwyUdsy  onMMli  on  msbttataiDy 

tbo 'Whlto  Tig«r*  sad  tiw 'AsmKigoD.'  wBo  fwud  tbs 
sppraobM  of  «ntT  dfratBng;  sad  wboM  oppoaUig  mflusacss 
h»ve  to  be  nioalj  Mlliutod  or  tbs  mll-pala  profaSsots  of  tbs 
naglo  srti  *  (Emm,  jKoa  Pail  «id  iVwanC,  p.  SU). 

The  'professors'  here  referred  to  oorreepond  in 
China  to  the  shaman*  who  control  the  religious 
world  in  Siberia.  Shamanism  will  be  separately 
dealt  with,  and  here  it  may  suffioe  to  say  that  it  is 
not  a  pattienlar  ^stem  of  belief,  but  rather  a 
peculiar  phase  of  tnoucht,  which  is  widely  distri- 
bated,  and  appears  to  be  a  necessaiy  stMe  in  the 
progross  of  aQ  religious  development,  llms  the 
■h*niyi  belongs  to  no  special  rorm  of  belief,  bnt 
holds  a  position  somewhat  intermediate  between 
the  medidne-man  and  wizard  of  the  lower,  and  the 
maiabont  and  true  priest  of  the  hiKfa«r,  religious 
systems.  Altiiough  in  its  more  advanced  state 
tne  office  tends  to  become  hereditary  and  thus  to 
erystalliM  into  a  regular  liierarehy,  m  Siberia  aw 
one  may  beoome  a  shaman  who  lias  sofficient 
will-power  to  enforoe  belief  in  his  claim  to  super- 
natural  virtues,  and  to  exercise  them  as  intercessor 
between  the  invinble  and  otherwise  inaccessible 
deities  and  their  votaries.  Hoioe  in  Siberia  beneath 
t^e  gmuel  sbamanHiraft  there  are  all  kinds  of 
animistic  belioE^  praotioeB.  and  siqterBtitioiu*  in 
which  anlnud-onlt,  as  in  North  America,  plays  a 
much  larger  part  than  ancestor-  or  nature-worship. 
Wer-wolf  notions  are  wide-spread,  and  the  Tatan 
of  the  Minosinsk  district  about  tiie  Abakan  affluent 
of  the  Yenisei,  although  baptized  Christians,  are 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  «in^in*THi,  and  ciedit 
the  Ainat,  that  is,  the  invisitde  sjnrits  «  evil,  with 
the  power  of  assoming  the  fonn  of  dogs,  foxes, 
Inrds,  snakes,  and  other  animals.  These  Ainas 
dwell  in  the  underground  regions,  and  are  ruled 
the  IrU-Khan,  who  is  also  the  familiar  sjdrit  and 
patron  of  the  shamans. 

So  also  the  YaJaUt  of  the  Lena  basin  have  a  sub- 
ordinate deit?,  the  Vekktut,  or  'Advocate,'  who 
from  time  to  time  visits  the  abodes  of  mortals  in 
tlM  fmn  of  a  white  horse,  an  eagle,  a  onokoo,  or 
some  other  bird,  and  carries  messages  to  and  fro 
between  them  and  the '  Itoeifal  Cmef,'  eieator  oi 
the  world,  who  with  his  wife,  *Shimug  in  Okiy,' 
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k  aU-poirarfQL  TImn  ftre  tanfioant  Magi,  bat 
bmiIt  aU  tbe  nst  appear  to  be  devUi,  ud  UDOnfpt 
the  Tftknte  demonolatiy  u  eerteinly  oenied  to  its 
•rtnme  limite.  The  maleroloit  aorul  spirits  form 
timfey-a«T«n  tribes  ruled  by  a  kind  of  Satan,  who 
with  his  wife  has  a  munennis  jtogaaj,  all  hostile 
toman.  Al/a»4o|m^theTs^t•/•9;pK«r Tonom, 
is  the  instrumflot  of  his  rengeanee,  while  in  the 
ndsgromid  Jf«Mf>lar,  abode  <tf  'Brerlasting 
Woe,'  there  dwell  ei^^t  otiker  boats  of  denums 
■nder  Aakaray-biokOt  tha  'Mi^^,'  supreme  in 
Hades.  These  hosts  hare  all  their  female  oon* 
sorts,  and  are  joined  by  the  shamans  ^ter  death. 
AnoUwr  pcrtent  dirinity  is  Emakhajft,  the  '  Cow- 
hardess,*  iHm  is  mooh  dreaded  beeaose  of  her  power 
to  harm  their  cattle,  strike  them  with  murrain, 
and  destzoT  the  ealTes ;  henoe  her  wrath  has  to  be 
tamed  aside  W  many  eostbr  ofbrinn  (Oraronky). 

Demte  their  Tcneer  of  Bnssiaa  Ortiwdoxy,  uw 
Bflifhbooring  Samoy»d»  atill  eling  tanaetoosly  to 
then  old  pagan  bdiels.  'As  kos  as  things  go 
wen  irith  nim  [the  Samoyedl  he  b  a  Christian ; 
but  should  his  reindeer  du^  or  other  eatastiophe 
hajmn,  ha  imaiediataty  ntonia  to  his  old  god  ^ 
or  (MtaddL  ...  Ha  aoadiwta  bla  haathea  aarrioes 
bf  ni^t  and  in  seora^  and  earefolly  soresns  from 
n^t  any  imue  of  Qiaddi'  (F.  O.  Jaekson,  Tlu 
ffrea(JVusMXaiK(1896,p.M).  Sereral  instanoes 
an  here  mentioned  of  thisoompronuse  between  tb« 
old  and  the  new— a  sab ject  more  folly  deidt  with  in 
lit  ABOUoms.  ThasontheSaDHTadgravaaUia 
woodan  eroas  is  sapplamsnted  hy  an  inrartad  sledge, 
whidt  is  intandad  to  ocamgr  toe  dead  safely  over 
the  SBows  ttf  the  under  world.  Th^y  also  hold  in 
awa  the  rings  of  stones  within  whieh  haman  ssori- 
fiees  appear  to  hare  been  formerly  offered  to  propi- 
tiate Chaddii  and  althongfa  these  practices  hare 
eeaaad,  'it  ia  only  a  few  yaaxa  aoo  that  a  Samoyed 
firing  oB  Noraia  Zemlia  aacrinoad  a  Toong  fori ' 

Blaay  of  these  aborigines  hold  that  death  is 
the  end  of  eraiything,  that  good  and  aril  deeds 
reoeire  Uior  daaerta  in  this  lue,  and  that  immor< 
tsU^  is  reaerred  only  for  the  tatUti,  that  is,  the 
gamoyed  msgioians  or  shamans,  who  either  xenain 
^detfy  in  their  grares  or  else  wander  about  at 

seeking  an  opportani^  to  benefit  tiidr 
fnends  or  harm  tiiair  enemies.  I>aspste  this  limited 
raeasore  of  immortality.  In  the  grares  are  deposited 
all  kinds  of  asefttl  objects,  saoh  as  clothing,  cook* 
ing-pota,  knires,  horns  filled  with  tobacco,  guns, 
bows  and  arrows  for  the  men,  needles,  thread,  or 
sinews  for  sewing,  and  aaa{ring-knires  for  the 
women,  erarything  being  damaged  to  prerent  it 
from  bang  atolan.  Tba  explansBon  of  this  seem- 
ing ineonsMtan^  is  that  the  departed  do  not  die  at 
once,  bat  sarrira  for  soma  time  in  the  grave,  where 
the;  will  reqoira  tha  aama  oljaetB  that  tbay  needed 
in  this  life. 

Hw  «bw»iimtiepwl  Norn  la  m  mtU  cod  wbo  dmUs  In  tba 

aiAera  ba  (HMnlM  ttumdar  and  llgtatailnc,  aoida  down 
and  nam,  aad  ralM  tba  wtnda  and  itonna.  ^tba  algr  Hailf, 
•too  caDad  Nam  l/i.  Dt*apU»i%  to  hto  yUbla  aabodlmaDt,  and 
to  Ui  Maanoa  atoo  baloar  tba  moon  and  rtais  tbioogta  wfakdi 
to  iMaUMto  bfaM^  at  nMt,  rainbow  {mmbama)  wUoh 
tcrxM  tba  bem  of  hto  tnantw,  and  tba  •on  in  which  b*  W  cbieflr 
petioalfled,  and  wUefa  to  SKOcMd  at  Hi  rUns  and  aMUnf  iriih 
■dtaUo  inroeatloDa.  Santa  aven  bold  tbat  tM  with,  tba  Ma, 
and  aD  rMbto  nMor*  form  part  ot  tbt  aama  dlrtna  ayotmi, 
tbna  aotlcipatlBf  tba  sooototlo  and  panUutetto  oonoqiti  oi  mora 
adranead  tbaooofifalaii  Horn  knowa  and  leaa  all  tbat  bappens 
uno  earth ;  U  mm  «ra  good  and  baaarolant,  ba  proapert  all 
t£rirdaii«B,faiar«aawUMbralndaarberdi{oBa  of  Ua  mltboto 
b  JlfOira^MMffa,  •  oattla-ward blaaaaa  ttaata- banttnff  axpadi- 
tkaa,  and  mdowa  tb«n  witfa  maoj  dajv.  Bat  iTtoay  Uad 
wktol  Oraa,  tbar  fUl  Mo  pOTwtT  and  mtosrj,  and  dlaj 
a  aort  til  ' 


tqr<r. 


"Onin  li  arao  a  aort  of  moral  oodo  ooataJnuf  ttia 
jbjwhidiaQ  dtoald  ba  gQldadwbowtobtortandwall 
wttbkom: 'Battava  btNnm.  BaUavo  tat  tba  Hfrtt  o(  atfl,  and 
tfaaktacaabaanMaaadlTaaarUaM,tbatnoi^ab»tana  Man 
Ua%  or  ttar  famtv,  or  thr  barda,  that  ba  may  Mre  tbaa  from 
lUmam  Md  aaM  tbaHa  tbTMboora  MmlnttanWto 
tbattb^navdatteanovra  Do  not  Jniq>omthadai%atai 
wbiditbandtBraiilaead;  boaoar  ttvparanti;  immoo  Itaj 
•Um;  kiDBO^4aaiTalB0(,ipaakno«^taMlUwbird^lM& 


ttw  poor,  and  Mom  wffl  wntd  tbaa.  Bpaak  not  of  wbat  tboa 
bait  MO,  tbat  no  one  mar  know  from  tfaoa  wbat  baa  happonad.* 

Yet  beneath  this  outward  display  of  lofty  reli- 
gioDS  and  ethical  notiwis,  most  of  the  Samoyeds 
are  still  mainly  natnra-worshippers  and  animists. 
They  show  great  raspaot  espooially  for  tiw  bear, 
which  with  the  wdf Is  hakiin  tha  hlghaat  vena, 
ration  in  Kbaria.  Nerertheleas  the  Samoyeds, 
like  the  Ainns  and  other  Eastern  peoides,  will  cap- 
ture and  kill  it  whoierer  they  can.  When  it  u 
dead,  the  daws  of  its  forepaws  are  usually  ampn- 
tated,  tha  object  bdng,  1^  a  strange  oonfusion  of 
ideas,  to  fvotaot  themsslrea  from  harm  when  next 
th^  vantura  to  attack  one  of  the  speciea. 

Like  the  SamOTods,  the  Ottyakt  of  the  Tenlsai 
r^on  hare  a  god  of  the  sky,  Jurat  or  Urt.  who 
sends  thunder  uid  storms,  bat  is  also  credited  with 
a  high  sense  of  honour  and  reotifcade.  He  mingles 
anumgst  mortals,  aooompanying  them  wherever 
9'h  and  judging  uiem  aooarding  to  their 
deserts,  for  no  act,  good  or  evil,  can  escape  his 
notioa.  He  is  inaocessible  even  to  tha  shamans ; 
no  appeals  can  bend  his  will;  and  he  oootxols 
human  destinies  and  tha  eoorae  of  events  aooording 
to  tba  etamal  lawa  of  justioa.  No  sacrifices  can 
seeore  his  favour,  since  he  looks  only  to  merit  in 
the  disposal  of  his  gifts,  without  the  least  re^ud 
to  prayers  or  ofbringiL  Hence  in  times  of  diHtress 
and  troubla  it  la  nseleaa  to  aaak  hk  aid.  It  ia  tha 
lesser  deities  and  the  demons  akne  that  can  be 
sw^ed  by  the  mediation  of  the  shamans,  and,  as 
aaMHwet  the  Ugrian  Finns,  ther  are  generaUy  repre- 
sented by  rode  stotia  oar  wooaen  ^gies,  often  of 
axtramefy  fantastic  form.  Thus  OrtOc,  the  patron 
of  tba  hunt,  is  figured  as  a  legieaa  horse  stuffed  with 
hair  and  sldns,  with  two  linen  sleeves  for  arms,  a 
Ifnan  akirtk  and  a  face  mada  of  a  bammarad  metal 

C»  nailed  to  a  block  of  wood.  A  log  arrayed  in 
ver  skins  stands  iot  Mei;gb  a  paenuarly  malig- 
nant goblin,  wbo  plays  misohievons  pnuiks  wiui 
people,  leadmg  them  astray  in  the  woods,  and  over- 
whelming than  in  snowstorms.  In  this  strange 
pantheon  a  plaea  la  also  foand  fn  both  tha  wolf 
and  tiia  bear,  and  when  ana  itf  these  is 
bagged  in  the  hunt  it  ia  regarded  as  a  stroke  of 
lacK  celebrated  with  moeh  feasting  and  revelry. 

•  Iba  aUn  to  atoflSd  wttb  iMur.  and  ttto  paanto  ooOaot  from  all 
anartara  to  Jaw,  mock,  and  qiH  opoo  tba  balplaa  aoam}-. 
Ibajr  alnf  aooga  of  brtompb  igpi  aaaad  in  worda  of  biaalt  and 
daflaaoa.  Aftw  tbdr  nlm  of  marrtmant  to  axbaokad,  tbajr  M* 
-  on  itobind  Um  In  uta  oomar  of  tba  hut  tba  now  barmtoM 
r  <d  tha  farooooB  baaat,  and  baatow  tqMB  It,  for  a  aauiOm- 
timo,  tba  vaoaratton  «l  a  tntalar  god'  (A.  rntbarman. 


Bat  it  is  in  the  extreme  east,  amongst  the  OH* 
yakt  and  ^hmm,  that  this  animal-eolt  luts  aoquired 
Its  highest  development.  The  hohr  (bear),  who 
represents  the  Kw,  or  Lord  of  the  heavens,  is  one 
of  the  chief  Oityak  divinities,  although  under 
oertain  oiroumstanoes  he  is  oocarionally  captured 
and  eaten.  When  taken  in  his  lair  while  niber- 
nating  in  winter,  he  la  aaeored  a  leathern  nooaa 
and  dragged  alow  with  ahonta  and  eriaa  intandad 
to  stnpuy  the  still  half-doting  victim.  Ha  ia  tiian 
kept  in  omfinement.  fod  and  &ttened  on  fish, 
and  at  last  slain  on  his  feast-day,  after  a  fight  in 
which  the  Tillagers  sre  required  to  attack  him 
without  arms.  Similar  strange  practices  prevail 
amongst  the  Ainos  of  Veso.  Nortii  Japan,  as 
deaeribed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Bisnop ; 

'Ttaa  paooUarttj' wfafadi  dtoUnrutohaa  tbto  roda  mrtbologrto 
tba  "wordilp-  of  tba  bivTlSo  Ym>  baar  baina  OMoHba 
flnaal  of  bto  qiaotoa.  But  U  to  fanpomlbla  to  itnfltratatwl  tba 
faatlngibrwhloblttoproinptad,  tortbar  woriblpit  aftv  thatr 
toahlon,  and  aat  up  Ma  band  In  tb«lr  vlflaiw.  r*t  tbey  trw  it, 
ldlllt,eatit,andaaU)toiUn.  Iltara  to  no  dooM  tbat  tbto  wOd 
boaat  toacirM  mora  of  tha  (aalinc  wfaiofa  prompti  wonblp  than 
tba  Inanlmata  loroia  of  natitra,  and  tba  Alnoi  maj  ba  dtottat* 
ntobad  iS  baar-wonhhmti,  and  tbalr  aiaatart  rallgloaa  tw- 
ttnl.  or  aatamaBa,  aa  fiw  IMtnl  of  tSa  Boar.  Oantia  and 
poaaaablaaa  thv  an,  tbar  bsTC  a  mat  adsdntka  lor  OocMOHS 
sndoouraorMMttwbMv.aUtfilitkastoaiWHlhfcnMlaBd 
stoat  txHuagsoas  aidnal  kDoiia  to  than,  tasi  probsblv  m  an 
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agM  laqrirad  fltam  wftb  VMHntfoo.  Some  of  tbalr  nidt  duuiti 
an  in  prataa  ot  the  twar,  ftod  tbeir  hlffbMt  milogy  on  a  mui  U 
to  (XHnpare  him  to  ft  b«ar '  ( ITtttatm  aVodto  in 
n).  turthar  deUib  ud  a  poi^ila  tT'^"™'  ct  QdM 
■tnngs  oott,  He  tho  art  Anm  In  nd.  L  p.  Stts  and  art. 
AmuLS,  <».  p.  6(tti>. 

In  Mongolia  the  nerer-dyinf^  saperstitionB  aBso- 
oiatod  with  natnre-worBlup,  animism,  demonolatiy, 
and  witchcraft  still  snrvire  beneath  the  oatward 
Aow  of  offidal  lamaism.  Indeed,  the  whole  BTBtem 
of  Bnddhism  ia  everywhere  coloured  and  modified, 
as  in  most  other  Buddhist  lands,  by  the  old  local 
beliefs.  The  magicians  are  still  appealed  to  when 
the  flocks  are  smitten  bj  disease ;  when  '  fine 
weather,'  which  tiiere  means  rain,  is  needed ;  when 
sioknen  teoables  the  honaehold;  or  when  some 
healthy  but  uubiendly  neighboor  is  to  be  stricken 
by  a  mortal  illness  or  fatal  accident.  The  very 
inmates  of  the  huge  lamaseries  bear  the  name  of 
'  Samaneans,*  perhaps  a  oorrnpt  form  of  the  Tnngns 
•ward  thaman,  as  if  the  Buddhist  monks  were 
merely  the  spiiitoal  soooessOTs  of  the  old  medidne- 
men.  Bvery  poasiUe  transition  is  thns  obeerred 
between  the  former  nature-  and  i^irit-worahip  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  lamMsm  introduced  from 
Tibet  after  the  death  of  Jenghiz  Khan. 

In  "nbet  itself  much  the  same  relations  prevail 
between  the  *  State  Church '  and  the  pre-Buddhist 
Bon£o  ot  Bwt'ho  TeligUm,  whioh  pransts,  especially 
in  the  oentnl  and  eastenijpnmiiees,  suleljy  ride 
wiUi  the  naUwial  ereed.  Prom  the  ooloor  of  the 
robes  nanally  worn  by  ita  priests,  it  is  known  as 
the  sect  of  the  '  Blacks,'  in  oontradistinetion  to  Uie 
orthodox  '  Yellow '  and  dissenting  '  Red '  lamaists ; 
and,  as  now  constituted,  its  origin  is  attributed  to 
Shen-rab  (Gsen-rabs),  who  flourished  about  the 
6th  cent,  before  the  new  er^  and  is  venerated  as 
the  eqnal  (A  Buddha  himseli.  His  followers,  who 
were  powerful  enongh  to  drive  Buddhism  from 
Tibet  in  the  10th  cent.,  worship  eighteen  chief 
deities,  the  most  popular  being  tiie  red  aud  black 
demons,  the  snake  devil,  ana  especially  the  fiery 
tiger-god,  father  of  all  the  subordinaw  members 
of  this  truly  diabolical  pantheon.  The  sacred 
symbol  of  the  Bonbo  sect  is  tiie  ubiquitous  #toa- 
^Uea  with  the  hooks  of  the  cross  reversed,  |.-|  ' 
instead  of  i— ,  a  change  said  to  be  due  to  the 

Jiractice  c/t  turning  the  prater-wheel  from  right  to 
eft  as  the  Red  lamas  do,  instead  of  from  left  to 
right  as  is  the  orthodox  way.  The  oommon 
Buddhist  formula  of  six  syllabue— «in-fna-m^xu;(- 
mt-hmn — is  iJso  replaced  aj  one  of  aBven  syllables 
—ma-tri-mon4re-*a4<i-dam  (Sent  Chandra  Das. 
in  JBASBe,  1881-1882). 

In  the  upland  regions  sldrting  the'Brahmaputra, 
between  Tibet  and  Upper  Burma,  there  an  a 
multitude  of  primitive Mongoloidpeoples—Abors, 
Mishmis,  Garos,  Khfteia,  Kooohia,  Bodos,  Eaoharis, 
Lnshais,  Nagas,  Kukis,  Chin&  Kahjens,  Karens, 
and  many  others — ^who  have  been  little  or  not  at 
all  affected  either  by  Buddhist  or  Hindu  influences, 
and  whose  religions  or  mythologies  oonsequentiy 
present  features  often  of  exceptional  intOTCst. 
Thus  the  gods  of  the  Oarot  are  mostly  vague 
mythical  entities,  dwelling  in  the  hUIs  or  in  the 
al^,  but  possesdng  no  definite  attributes  or 
powers,  and  associated  with  many  wonderful  cos- 
mical  myths.  Salgong,  the  chi^  d^tr,  marries 
Apongma,  a  divine  princess  who  descea<u  on  earth 
and  gives  birth  to  Ken^ra  Barsa,  father  of  fire  and 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  also  to  a  daughter. 
Mining  Mija,  who  marries  the  son  of  Doniogma, 
motiier  of  manldad.  Fmn  a  sranddaughtn  of 
Salg(mg  spring  the  mothers  of  rae  Tibetan  Bhoti- 
ya&  of  the  Oaros,  and  <A  the  Feringies  (Englisb}, 
andsoon.  But  beneath  these  fanciful  legends,  many 
of  tliem  obvionsly  later  invention^  there  perrists  tiie 
old  natnro*wonbip,  as  aeen  in  the  pexKmifioation 


of  tho  ann,  moon,  and  stars,  of  tho  hiUs,  stnarns, 
and  forests,  with  their  indwelling  genii,  to  whom 
are  attributed  divine  powers  as  mlers  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  controllers  of  human  destinies  and  of 
all  natural  phenomena. 

•AooordliMc  vo  ttw  J^mU  onaUon  niTth,  the  boa  ot  tbeeartii 
ma  originally  oorered  wtth  one  nat  ahMt  ot  water  Inhabited 
a  hnge  worm.  One  day  the  Oreator,  paaring  over  tUa  worm, 
dromMd  a  small  pieoe  ol  (dajr,  nyins, "  Of  thla  I  moan  to  make  a 
land  and  people  n."  "  Nonaenae,^' aud  the  worn :  "look  here,  I 
osn  swallow  ib"  But  the  hunp  paarfng  out  of  ma  body  grew 
and  grew  until  It  became  the  world  ws  bow  aee.  Tlien  man 
■prang  oatot  the  groondbr  the  will  of  the  ttUM  gods,  Lamhn  tba 
Creator,  wtthoot  whoee  ooneent  nothing  oaa  St  done,  Golantl, 
1  of  death,  and  the  benefloent  Dudnk^  wbo  oneratM  ttnoo^ 
wife  V^W  (a  A.  8a{)Fitt,  KvM-LuOui  TriUt,  1887). 
The  TawytaiM,  a  branch  of  the  numerous  Chin 
family,  have  a  tradition  that  they  were  formerly 
very  powerful,  but  were  ruined  their  insane 
effunte  to  capture  the  sun.  With  a  sort  of  Jacob's 
ladder  they  mounted  higher  and  higher,  but,  grow- 
ing tired,  bwau  to  oaarrel  among  tKemselves,  until 
'  ^  »-  *         them  wero  dambering  up 


one  day,  while  hi 

the  pole,  the  other  half  below  cut  it  down  just  as 
th^  were  about  to  seize  the  sun. 

Although  often  described  as  devil-^ 
the  Ohim  appear  to  worship  neither  ^god  nor  devil. 
The  northern  groups  believe  there  is  no  Ent  Sup- 
remwn ;  and  although  the  southerners  have  a 
Korin,  or  head  god,  th^  pay  him  no  homage,  and 
never  look  to  him  for  any  favours,  exo^t  perhaps 
exeinption  from  such  tivubles  as  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  inflict  on  those  who  offend  him  in  this 
world.  There  are  also  the  oountless  nat*^  or  spirits 
of  the  air,  the  streams,  tiie  jungle,  the  hills,  and 
thero  ate  thoes  that  swann  in  the  house  and  in 
tiie  fielda  None  these  can  do  any  good,  though 
all  mvv  do  harm  unless  soothed  by  f[ifta.  Mithiktea, 
the  'Village  of  the  Dead,'  is  divided  into  two 
wards,  the  Tvxtkikwa,  abode  of  the  haprar,  aud  the 
Sathikwa,  reserved  for  tiie  wretches  who  die  tin- 
avenged,  and  must  there  bide  till  tiidr  murder  is 
wiiwd  out  in  Uood.  Thus  the  vendetta  receives 
divine  sanction,  strengthened  hv  the  belief  that 
tiie  slain  becomes  the  slave  of  tne  slayer  in  Pwe- 
tiiikwa. 

■  Should  tiie  ibfer  Umidl  bs  slafai,  than  Um  flnt  ilaln  la  tta 
■lave  ot  the  aeoood  akin,  who  hi  turn  la  thadavBol  the  man 
who  killed  him.  Wbathcr  a  man  has  been  beneat  or  dkbooeat 

In  thia  world  la  of  do  oonaegnenoe  In  tba  next  axiatanoe ; 
bat  II  he  baa  killed  maw  pecqjrie  In  thia  world,  he  has  maov 
alaTes  to  aem  him  In  hu  hi  Care  ezistenoe ;  It  ho  baa  kfDea 
maaj  wDd  anlmala,  then  be  wQl  atart  wtfl  sopplled  wWt 
rood,  for  an  that  he  UUa  on  earth  are  bla  In  tae  tatara 
exiatenoe.  In  tbe  next  aziatenoe  banting  and  drinking  will 
oertahilj  te  praotiaed,  bat  whether  flgfatiac  and  raidinr  wiU  be 
tod^ad  Is  bWasim  >  (pmr  ud  S^Tl^ 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  tho 
chthonio  gods  were  probably  sopreme  througfaont 
India,  an^  despite  the  wide  difinraon  of  Hinduism, 
th^  are  still  supreme  amongst  most  of  the  Dra- 
vidian,  Kolarian,  and  mixed  Axyo-Dravidian  abor- 
igines. But  these  gods  themselves  are  nearly  all 
hostile  to  man,  and  oonse^uenUy  not  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  devils.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
have  now  official  assuranoe  that  the  Pahfirias  and 
other  low  castes,  and  even  some  ot  the  high  castes, 
are  for  the  most  part  demon-worshippers ;  and  this 
is  speoUlly  true  of  the  abMigines  of  Southern 
India.  In  the  Cochin  Centut  Stfporifor  3SQU  M. 
Sankara  Menon  writes : 

'  Nowhere  perhapa  baa  the  belief  tn  deraona  a  aliuugsi  bold 
on  tiie  popular  mini  than  In  thia  part  of  India.  The  niatenoe 
ot  nnmerona  exordata  amoiffist  the  Tariooa  aeotions  ot  tbe  BQnda 
popolation.  from  the  Uritaat  Nambodri  to  the  loweat  Paraljran, 
Dean  ampfa  taatimony  fo  thia  tact  Hiere  la  a  aeparate  oaate. 
the  Panan«,  amoogat  irtiom  ezordaou,  aoroerr,  rad  wHnboratt 
ara  beredltair  oooupatiow.  Tbe  Panan  ia  qoite  aa  indlapena- 
aUe  a  taotor  In  the  aodal  organiam  of  the  Tillage  aa  Um  barber 
uid  the  waaberman.  There  are  again  certain  tamlUea  who  hare 
■pedal  control  or  or  particular  cliaeBi  of  denK»ia.'  The  prieata 
atUohed  to  toaaj  bmlllea  hare  their  apedal  fmmiljr  doitua  '  bv 
wboae  aid  tbey  protaa  to  control  the  action  ot  daoaoos  and 
nirita,  UravaoiindataaiHa,batttlanoDetiiale«taii^tbat 
toan  are  taaiMm  sbmmcsc  nsttra  Ohitailsas  and  HiMsantais 
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lb*  ■MitTil  "  br  pmittrtfnr  ontjr  th*  mora  nfliMd 
ud  idIum  nuttatatfan  <d  tU  fwlt  <rf  tiM  purtlMoo,  irtMnM 
(hi  knr^Mte  Btatdns  do  tbe  mom  by  profritktixtc  KaU  bi  her 
■onteiOlBiadUoodttiintrimati.'  Soow  ol  tba  mon  arU- 
■iDMdMMiMan  '■qipoMdtonwwadarlngKbatittBiiilMr, 
»>—<lBKhB— ■,toM^»»a»,ortMik^  •ybwrtttpoodolag 
•rltBthowtfettoamtnttMlr  mj.  Tbgy  w  wpywad  to  Bra 
ma  Uw  fl^^p^*  rnada  to  tfam  tbefa-  ToUnaa,  who  ua 
~  tcnoentod  tor  Um  POrpoM.  moan,  aeddnti,  and 
I  an  ottaD  atcribotad  to  tba  arfl  bUtaieooa  «l 

 lOranWta.  Atthaddc-M  o(  a  pwaon,  ttwaatKdoMr. 

tta  amnMTMd  tfaa  plQricfaB  an  aD  Is  aHmrtanoa  Tha 

dM.  flM«graKMtk«ioaMalit,aad  foaa  oinusfa  ft  n 


ihlioffrti  catamuBj  to  ditn  oat  tba  dMMoa  or  qiMto 
llMTlarridaaatavalnlMttotowttbapatfnl^tar  ttw  oommMi 


ttottet  BO  low  aa  tht  patfnft  la  poaaHBaiL  MdMM  oan 
ian  no  «a*at.  A*  danooa  of  ■nalbox  ftod  oholm,  aad 
Ballad*  of  cthaw,  hsra  all  to  be  ooaxaa  Into  good  hnmoor  to 
Mrt  Inm  idbm  ovfL  flhoiti  or  ittuam  amn  maar  tai 
liBiMii  liiiM  litii  I  lliir  mtir  InT  1  "  — ' 

iMnSStobt 


■a  «r  unritlaaa  a 
Uaffl^). 


Bi  Boms  ^aoM  niake'ironhip  ranks  iwzi  to 
dtmoncAagy  srcoi  unongst  the  tiigfa  tmstm.  In 
Malmbar  nearly  &U  the  eompoonaa  h»v«  theiT 
terpen t-grove6,  with  effigies  of  the  reptilea  cured 
on  blocki  of  sume ;  and  here  no  ortDbdox  Hindu 
iriD  erer  kill  a  snake,  even  if  Utten,  awoe  an 
mjniy  dcsie  to  any  of  them  would  he  anre  to  hring 
on  Iflproey,  ophthalmia,  or  other  ailmenta.  Serpents 
ate  treated  u  members  of  tbe  family,  and  serrad 
vitfa  milk,  fruits,  and  all  kinds  td  dainties.  None 
Ivt  a  Brahman  would  dare  to  pluck  eren  a  flower 
or  m  twig  from  the  trees  growing  in  tbe  make- 
grove,  where  songs  are  chanted  and  religions  rites 
obserred  in  hoaioor  <d  thase  iwtUei^  whiut  axe,  in 
fast)  wOTshipped  as  jgoda  or  MmoMu 

In  the  direction  of  the  north  the  aatire  super* 
stifcians  seem  to  touch  eren  a  lower  lerel,  and 
among  the  Kolariana  of  the  Tindhya  uplands  thej 
were  tUl  reoently  associated  with  human  sacrifioas 
of  a  peeuliarly  Murbarons  charaeter.  In  order  to 
■eenragoodharTeats,  thevietim,  often  a  child  oap- 
torsd  or  hoo^t  mm  a  netghbonring  tribe,  was 
wmt  to  a  lingering  death,  by  being  slowly  hacked 
io  pieesa  wiui  an  axe,  the  suppontion  being  that 
^  greater  the  soflinring  the  better  pleased  would 
be  tbe  god,  and  the  hMvier  the  erops  of  cereals. 
Of  the  Jv«md(u,  one  of  the  laiveat  Kokzian  taribe^ 
tbe  chief  social  feature  is  thdr  highly  dereloped 
totemie  system.  The  number  of  totems  almoet 
pasBsa  befief,  and  inelndea  soeh  lamarkablo  objects 
aaiiee-weerils,  eoooonst  mloe,  leeohes,  mushrooms, 
ante,  frogs,  eels,  worms,  or  eren  moonligfat,  red 
earth,  umbrellas,  0d  (darified  batter),  or  walk- 
ing-sticks. These  are  all  animated  by  indwelling 
KHzits,  so  Uiat  we  hare  here  the  lowest  ooneeiTable 
farm  of  the  animism  that  lias  at  tba  foundation 
of  all  natural  reHgicms. 

Still  more  debased  than  the  fuU-Uood  Kolarian 
and  Dravidian  abori^es  are  the  Arjfo-Draviditm 
half-breeds,  who  are  interspersed  orer  the  northern 
jironnces,  and  to  their  own  erode  religious  dawn- 
mgs  often  superadd  the  reroltinf  ideas  and  prao* 
Uoes  of  the  later  corrupt  Hinduism.  Here  Uie 
Mmttng  of  the  higber  and  lower  raoea,  of  the 
*  twioe-Mm '  Arras  (*  NoUes '),  and  the  scarcelr 
human  Nft«s, '  kindred  of  the  draffnt,'  dates  back 
to  the  earliest  recorded  times,  and  is  ^pified  in 
the  nrrthieal  marriage  of  Arjuna,  one  of  uie  big^. 
bom  FftndaTas,  with  tJlflpi,  daughter  of  the  Ni^ 
kbg  TisukL  The  union  took  plaoe  in  the  still 
saered  dty  ot  Hardwtr  on  the  upper  Ganges,  which 
kdaaoibed  aa  inhabited  byaoOOamresTa  oxore* 
tm  millions)  of  anake-pe<^le,  whose  wires  were  of 
peerleae  beenty ;  and  here  waa  also  a  lake  which 
contained  tiie  waters  ct  Ufe,  wherein  all  those 
make-people  were  wont  to  bathe.  During  their 
later  migrations  the  already  mixed  Axyas  en- 
aovBtersa  the  rile  Dasyus,  pitrto-Kolarians  of  the 
aoofli  Gangetto  iroodlaiidi^  nc  iHmb  bo  tenna  of 


abuse  are  too  stnmg,  yet  with  multitudes  of  whom 
a  fusion  was  erentually  effected.  Thus  it  was 
that  *  from  the  union  of  the  white,  the  yellow,  and 
the  black  men  arose  the  modem  people  of  noruMni 
India'  (W.  Crooke).  That  the  union  was  not 
merely  ethnical,  bnt  also  social  and  religious,  is 
seem  m  the  baiaO,  or  deril-htmting  priest  of  the 

i'ungle  tribes,  who  in  the  Hindu  system  became  a 
IrUunan  Qr%a»  or  exordser  of  eril  spirita;  and  we 
know  that  in  later  times  whole  sections  of  the 
lower  races  were  raised  to  priestly  rank.  Bnt  this 


tendency  towards  eomplete  fudon  of  all  the  racial 
elements  was  arrestea  bf  the  institution  of  caste, 
which,  thong^  at  present  ooonpational,  had  origin- 
ally an  ethmcal  basis  (see  art  CA8TB). 

A  clear  insij^t  into  these  obaonze  nlationa  is 
necessary  to  a  ri^t  undentanding  of  tba  atrasge 
intermingling  of  pzimitire  aad  Hmdn  sodal  and 
religions  notions  preralenl  amongst  these  mixed 
northern  groups.  But  eren  so,  great  difficulties 
remain,  and  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  himself  a  most  dili- 
gent and  shrewd  obserrer,  finds  it 
■aU  bat  tanpoaribla  totnuM  ft wortfaw daOnltloo  o(  ftHtaidQ: 
U«aImiiM  o(  tbi  hrmr  obM  dlu  to  nwaj  o(  tba  baUab  «<  ttaa 
Iftttta  (ran  whkifa  tb«j  wm  orlgmaJlr  dnwn ;  amjwhara  tn 
ttw  loom  •toata  tba  lotma  o(  UtOt  known  aa  Brtfamanioal  or 
Anhntottn  nnnatanHy  orarlap. . . .  Tba  natnial  otaavaca  Una  la 
jiifwim  Aidinkm,  and  tt  baa  bamtoaadpoa- 

riblaoa  tUibailatodaflM  ttw  nUcioaa  baUab  of  aaatan  and 
■onttiani  India,  bat  norUMtn  India  thf*  dkttDOttoa  k  nn- 
workable.  Moat  of  ttta  bmoW  wd  hUI  brtbaa  pndaH  tbaontto- 
aDr  ft  baU  In  tba  BHbmftnkal  pantbaon  j  at  tba  nma  tima 
•no  tba  hMtar  okaaaa  an  aaon  or  itm  tnatwooad  br  tba  Anl- 
mlsUo  baUeta  ot  m»  lowar  noaa*<9%a  It.W.  iVna.  oflwUm, 
1807,  okT.X  Andala>wb««:'ItlaltttlaaBadafltif^aDMa 
as  ft  TaWmavft  tf  w«  know  ttat  on  oooailoa  ha  iriU  wotaUp 
otbar  goda  as  waO— wtU  nvmnoa  Ika  oow  or  tba  pinl  ttm, 
Motfaar  Oancas,  or  ttw  goddaN  o(  anal^ '  (p^  MS). 

Aa  pointed  out  W  Mr.  K  A.QBitiOm»ral  S^toH 
^  the  Caimu  tf  India,  1901,  p.  868).  tlw  ani  mism 
here  in  question — a  belief  in  and  dread  of  impersonal 
powers  to  be  ooeroed  by  msgio— appears  to  hare 
passed  into  tbe  Hindu  system  from  two  different 
sources.  Some  of  its  elements  *  are  derired  from 
tibe  Yedio  Aryau  themsalres,  others  from  the 
Draridian  [ana  Kolarian]  races  who  hare  been 
absorbed  into  Hinduism.'  Bnt  '  it  would  be  Cmit* 
less  to  attempt  to  distinguish  the  two  afereama  of 
magical  usage  —  the  Vedie  and  the  Animistic. 
They  are  of  mixed  parentage,  like  the  people  who 
obewre  them,  paxtlj  Indo-Aiyan  and  partly  Dra- 
ridian.' It  now  beoomea  possihle  to  understand 
tbe  picture  of  chaotic  religiouB  notions — some 
utterly  reroltiag  and  immonl,  others  betraying 
some  i^immering  of  a  moial  aenaa,  but  Iht  great 
maiori^  d^radmg— by  wUoh  thsae  ndxed  popn* 
latuna  are  animated.  Thus  aome  of  the  wide- 

rkd  Dornt,  moat  probably  the  parent-stock  of 
European  Gitisies  (Dom— Bmu,  r  and  d  inter- 
ohangeable),  hold  that  raiding  and  robbery  hare 
dirine  sanction.  Before  starting  on  a  nocturnal 
expedition  th^  aaeiifloe  to  Aaaiti  Mii,  the 
chthonic  goddeaa  patnmesB  of  tUerea,  and  pray 
in  a  low  roioe  thai  a  dark  nu^t  may  cloak  their 
dedgns  and  the  gang  escape  detection,  just  as  the 
furvm  dea,  Larema,  was  silenUy  inroked  faj  tbe 
Roman  kUro : 

'         morat  matBana  aadlri,  PoMus  LaTams, 
Sa  ndbt  ftdtan ;  da  toito  wototma  rtdari ; 
Kootan  pasosH^  at  baodlbua  objloa  nubatn.' 

(Hor.  Ep(tL  L  XtL  0I)-MX 

Tet  these  Dome,  soarengers  in  the  towns, 
ragmnts  or  wandering  tinkers  in  the  country,  are 
not  quite  Ineelalmabw^  «id  the  recant  effijrta  to 
tfriliaa  them  hare  met  with  a  meaaora  of  anooeaa 
In  some  diatriota.  They  hare  eren  a  &inily  priest, 
alwaya  the  sister's  son,  which  points  to  maariarohai 
times  when  kinship  waa  reckoned  through  the 
femiJe  line^ 

The  Agmriaa  of  Ifiraapnr,  all  amalten  and 
forgers,  call  themaehres  HIndns,  yet  worship  the 
trifid  (Wt7l'(>lk>n'I>»U  coddeaa  of  lira 
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'  iroD '),  and  also  employ  the  baigd  (see  above)  to 
worship  the  old  local  godiinge.  The  black  goat 
offered  to  LohOeur  Devi  ig  worshipped  before  Imag 
aacrificed,  and  goats  and  fowU  are  also  offered  to 
the  ghoBta  of  the  dead  who  appear  to  them  in 
dreams.  At  the  end  of  the  dimcnlt  road  to  the 
heaven  of  Parameshvar  (Vishnu)  is  a  great  gate 
guarded  by  terrible  demons,  who  allow  no  woman 
to  paas  unless  tatned.  There  are  twenty-four 
ftwms  of  tatofl,  and  the  women  who  can  show  no 
mark  of  some  god  on  their  bodies  are  twmented 
by  the  gate-keepers,  who  brand  them  with  a  hot 
iron,  rolltiiem  in  thorns,  and  fling  them  down  from 
the  top  of  the  gate.  Tatning  has  thns  become  a 
religions  obligation,  and  although  perhaps  totem- 
iitic  in  origin,  tiie  forms— Gane6^  Sivaj  Krishna  as 
flute-player,  the  moon,  the  peacock,  and  many 
other* — are  now  merely  charms  to  ward  off  evils 
and  gala  access  to  the  abode  of  Vishnu.  The 
whole  religions  world  of  the  Agari&s  is  an  in- 
extricably interwoven  system  ^  primitive  and 
Hindu  noticms. 

Similariy  the  AganoiUat  <d  the  Upper  Ganges, 
although  xeokoned  as  Vaishnavas.  oall  themselves, 
and  are,  Ndga  UvdsaH,  '  Snake  -  worshippers,' 
doing  homage  to  Agtika  Jfinik  who  sprang  frinn 
the  aster  of  the  great  serpoit  VBiokL  But  there 
is  also  a  dei^  Ohor,  who  saves  women  from  widow* 
hood,  besides  the  tribal  deity  Lakihmi  and  several 
trees— pipol,  kadam,  sami,  habal— which  are  held 
in  special  hononr.  Sodally  the  AgarwAlas  are 
landowners,  bankers,  and  money-lenders,  but  for 
them  animal  food«  as  well  as  onions,  garlic,  carrots, 
and  turnips,  is  tabo,  and  a  good  illastration  of  the 
oonntless  hair-splitting  oaste  distinctiiais  is  the 
refusal  of  the  wom^  to  eat  tiie  food  jmpand  by 
their  daughters-in-law. 

One  mi{^t  almost  suppose  that  the  Hindu  snake- 
colt  had  passed  into  Irania,  so  general  is  the  re- 
neot  is  wnieh  these  reptiles  are  held  even  by  the 
Fenian  Shfites.  No  Persian  will  willingly  kill  a 
honse-Buaice.  partly  beoaoae  he  thinks  it  harmless, 
bat  ohiefiy  beoanse  he  supposes  it  to  be  tenanted 
by  the  spirit  of  the  late  owner  of  the  house.  When 
one  was  shot  by  Or.  G.  J.  Wills,  the  whole  honse- 
hold  '  sulked  and  looked  black  for  a  week,' although 
the  landlord,  b^ng  an  edneated  man,  was  gh^ 

*  the  elook-winding  snake '  having  plagued  him  for 
years.  Equally  prevalent  are  toB  superstitions 
associated  with  omens,  tibe  evil  eye,  and  astrol<^. 
Nothing  serious  is  done  in  Persia  without  the  taking 
of  an  omen,  the  casting  of  lots,  or  the  consult 
ing  an  asbcologer.  A  favourite  place  for  taking 
omens  is  the  tuno  of  the  Shirasi  poet  and  mystic, 
Haflz,  to  whom  are  paid  almost  divine  htmours. 
Beoonrse  is  had  to  the  nmtugjiimt  *  tttologeT,'  on 
all  occasions ;  every  village  has  its  professional 
diviner,  every  town  several,  whose  chief  bnmness 
it  is  to  pretuot  Inoky  hours  or  days,  to  read  the 
fotnte,  wd  to  discover  stolen  pxoperty,  and  in  this 
they  an  often  snooeisfnl  hy  lining  ntfaUs  into 
whiMi  the  thieves  vnwittiihdy  atomble. 

Apart  btua  the  fsaatioarBftbIs  {;.«.)>  ud  the 
periodical  outbursts  of  religions  frenzv  connected 
with  the  anniversary  of  the  maxtyre  Bnsain  and 
Hasan,  the  Persian  ShI'ites  are  not  partieu* 
larly  lealous  Ifnhammadans.  Many,  indeed,  of 
the  educated  classes  prefer  the  writings  of  Hafis 
and  Sadi  to  the  Qor'&n,  are  theists  and  even  ad- 
Taneed  freethinken,  while  scepticism  is  wide-spread 
•nmigst       hig^ui*  military  o-nfl  official  classes. 

*  These  say  no  prayers,  keep  no  fasts,  have  no  belief, 
and  axe  ntterly  d«ul  to  everything  but  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  own  interests.  Many  openly 
boast  their  disbelief  in  aqything,  and  this  is  dcme 
with  imponi^*  (Wills,  2!jU  Zemd  of  <A«  Lion  and 
(As  Am,  1888,  889).  Om  th^  la  dear.  There 
b  no  dugsc  thai  the  mqnotheism  whldi  has  sup- 


planted the  old  Zoroastrian  dualism  in  Persia  will 
ever  sink,  like  the  Vedio  system,  to  the  low  level 
of  the  primitive  chthonio  beliefs.  It  will  rather  be 
dissipated,  like  the  Western  creeds,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere  of  philosophic  unbelief. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  primitive  beliefs  are 
still  rife  in  Arabia,  the  very  cradle  of  Muham- 
madau  monotheisoi.  Muhammad  enthroned  Allfth, 
but  ftuled  to  abolish  the  jinna,  the  afrUt,  uid 
sAaitons  that  still  haunt  the  sandy  wastes,  and 
swarm  in  every  wad^,  cave,  well,  and  hillside  of 
the  peninsula.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  tliat 
the  Persians  are  Iranians,  that  is,  one  of  the 
noblest  branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  while  the 
Arabs  are  Semites  whose  primeval  '  monotheism ' 
is  probably  a  delusion,  and  whose  early  beliefs 
were  *of  the  earth  esrd^,*  originally  assod- 
ated  with  the  Asberahs,  the  Astarte  and  Tammus 
myths,  the  abominations  of  the  Baals  and  MolediB, 
and  aU  tiiat  is  implied  in  tha  primitive  phaUns- 
worship. 

For  uie  higher  religions,  all  of  which  took  their 
rise  in  Asia^  see  special  artiolee  CHBtsiUHiiT, 
JUDAUH,  MnHAKIUDAIIISlK,  ZOBOASTBIAHIBII, 
BBABMAViai,  ISlTDDHIBH,  SHDITOUH. 
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Kmuw,  Atta,  t  TolSu.  1896-1006,  rad  Man  Pott  and  Prawat, 
19007s.  Cu«V  aad  H.  N.  Td^  T««  CiUn HfUi,  «tO.,  S  roll., 
ia8«;  Prince  Henri  d'Ori&uu,  TVmMn  ouo  Indw,  1898; 
Cart  Bock,  Ttm^Hm  and  Xt^anU,  mt^  T.  d«  Lacomerie, 
WttUm  Origin  9f  CMmm  emtxaUbm.  18M;  O.  NaSod, 
0«MA.«i)iiJ<ifXM, TOLL,  1008 :  C.J.  WiUa,l»aa£and4fllb 
Zion  Md  Ui  Aiit,  1883,  uKl  Pmte  m  tt  ii^  Utt ;  B.  (HassT, 
SMdUdU*.  .  .  J>«6fMU,S Toll.,  1890. 

A.  H.  KsAira. 

ASOKA — Aioka,  emperor  of  India  (B.O.  27fr* 
231),  was  the  grandson  of  Cbandiagupta  Maurya 
(o.ff.),  and  son  of  BindusAra,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne  in  B.C.  273  or  272,  although  his  formal 
coronation  did  not  take  place  until  B.a  260,  having 
pei^ps  been  delayed  W  a  disputed  succession. 
Aocoiding  to  tradition,  Aioka  in  his  youtii  repa- 
sented  his  father  as  vioerOT  at  Taxila  in  the  Fanjib^ 
and  also  at  Ujjain  in  M&lwA.  Silly  legends  repre- 
sent him  as  having  attained  pown  by  the  msasacm 
of  ninety-nine  raothera,  and  as  having  been  a 
monster  of  cruelty  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign : 
but  these  are  mere  tebles.  In  B.a  261  he  rounded 
off  his  vast  inherited  dominions  1^  the  annexation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ealingft  on  the  ooast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  oorrespontung  witii  the  '  Northern 
Chroars*  and  part  of  Orissa.  This  was  the  only 
aggresrive  war  of  the  reign.  The  sufiering  inflicted 
upon  the  conquered  jMopIe  made  a  profound  im- 
pression MB  the  oonscienoe  of  AAoka,  who  at  about 
tifjf  tine  eame  nndev  the  influenoe  of  Buddhist 
teadwrs,  to  whom  war  was  aUiorrent.  Four  years 
later,  the  emperor  solemnly  recorded  In  inscriptions 
engraved  upon  the  rooks  his  *  profound  sorrow  and 
regret'  for  the  misery  caused  his  ambition,  and 
declared  that  'the  loss  of  even  tiie  hundredth  or 
thousandth  part  of  the  persons  who  were  tiben 
slain,  carried  awi^  captive,  vt  done  to  deatii  in 
Kalingfi^  would  now  be  a  matter  of  deep  r^j^  to 
His  Maiesty.  Although  a  man  should  do  him  an 
injury,  His  Majesty  holds  that  it  must  be  patiently 
borne,  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  borne.' 

Atoka  acted  on  the  principle  thns  tmbUdy  pro- 
fessed and  indelibly  recorded,  and  henoefonrard 
was  a  man  of  peace,  devoted  to  the  incnloatum 
and  propagation  of  the  Law  of  Pietr  (dAonna},  as 
omoeived  by  him  in  aooordanoe  win  the  teaoning 
of  the  Buddha.  At  a  date  not  exaot^  known  he 
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giulified  UasMlf  for  the  highest  rewwda  of  a 
BnddliiBt  saint,  hjaooepting  ordinaUm  aa  a  moDlc. 
and  donning  the  yellow  robe  of  the  Order,  hat  did 
not  then'  abdicate  his  royal  power,  although  it  is 
MMsiUe  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  with- 
drew from  all  worldly  affairs.  He  jrissind  away  in 
B.C.  S32  <H-  231  after  a  reiei  of  fafly  ftoty  yeara. 
Tht  Bccoe  of  his  death  may  naTO  been  a  monastery 
«n  the  Golden  Hill  (Bttvarvaxiri)  at  BAiigrihA,  the 
capital  of  the  early  kinn  of  Hagadha  (s.  Bih&r). 

The  empire  which  AAoka  nued  oompriaed,  in 
tnodera  t^rainology,  Afghanistan  Kiiith  of  the 
Hindu  KoBh.  Bytlohistftn,  Bind,  the  valley  of 
Kashmir,  NepftI,  the  lower  HimAlaya,  and  the 
whole  of  India  {uroper,  except  the  soathem  ex* 
treioity  below  the  latitude  <ii  Uadraa.  The  central 
r^ioau  seem  to  bare  been  goremed  directly  from 
I^talqmtra,  the  modem  Pitna,  then  on  the  north 
bank  of  ^e  SOn,  the  great  ei^  which  oontinoed 
for  ocntnries  to  be  the  ea|^tal  of  India.  The  oat- 
hrioff  pnmnoea  wem  controlled  by  at  least  foor 
riceroys,  who  were  often  members  of  the  Imperial 
funily ;  and  Uie  orders  of  these  hich  officers  were 
•xaeiAed  by  a  rognlarly  organiaed  departmental 
itfiioe  of  olBciala.  The  capital  was  admioiatered 
t^a  mnnidpal  commiasioQ  divided  into  six  boards, 
and  aimilar  arranjiemflnts  probably  existed  in  the 
other  principal  citiee.  A  standing  army  of  all  arms 
— cavalry,  infantry,  chariots,  and  war  elephants 
—was  maintaimd  in  great  force*  and  pnUic  order 
vaa  w«U  preaerred. 

When  Aioka  beoama  a  darotod  diadple  of 
Bnddba,  the  whole  machinery  of  govammoit  waa 
vtiUzed  by  him  for  the  taaehmg  mi  diasemination 
of  his  Master's  doetrine,  and  produced  ecmimen- 
•ora-te  effects. 

Gautama  the  Buddha,  the  foondarof  the  Boddhiat 
^stem  aa  known  to  hiatorr,  had  ocmAned  Us 
ministry  to  a  region  at  moaerata  extent  in  the 
Gaogetic  valley,  which  may  be  iwigfaly  defined  as 
bring  between  Gart,  Pray&g  or  AIlfth&bAd.  and 
taa  Himalayas.  When  he  died  in  B.G.  487  or  486. 
his  followers  formed  but  one  of  many  rival  aecta 
in  that  region,  and  the  aociety  of  mmined  monks 
organized  by  him  had  only  limited  and  local  in- 
flaence.  There  ia  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
vogue  of  the  Bnddhiat  aeot  had  increaaad  very 
greatly  during  the  two  eenturiaa  and  a  quarter 
which  intervened  between  ita  founder's  deaAb  and 
the  converncm  of  Ai&oka.  The  latter  event  made 
the  fortune  of  Buddhism,  and  truisfonned  an 
obaenre  local  sect  in  the  basin  of  the  Gangea  Into  a 
dominant  world-reliffion — perfaapa  the  greatoat  of 
•n,  if  meaaored  by  the  number  of  ita  adoerents. 

Aioka'a  prt^rees  in  the  faith  was  gradual.  Ao- 
eording  to  tradition,  he  was  in  early,  life  an 
orthodox  Hindu,  of  the  Saiva  sect  (see  batvisic)  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  then  approved  of  sacriBoes, 
and  sanctioned  the  slaughter  ot  animals  oa  a  large 
aeaie  for  the  purpoeeB  of  food,  aacrifice,  and  wpart. 
Begard  for  the  sanctity  of  aidmal  life  being  the 
eardinal  principle  of  Buddhist  ethka,  he  b^an  the 
leformation  of  oia  haUta  by  reducing  the  butohei'a 
bin  for  the  Imperial  table  to  the  modest  smoant  of 
two  peacocka  and  one  antdope  daily.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  royal  hunt  was  abolished  in  B.c.  200, 
and  two  years  later  destruction  of  life  for  the 
aerviee  ^  tbe  royal  kitchma  waa  abaolntely  for- 
Udden.  In  B.C.  243  detailed  regulationa  concerning 
the  slaughter  or  mutilation  of  animals  applicable 
to  the  whole  empire  were  publiahed,  which  pro- 
hilnted  unconditionally  the  killing  of  many  large 
claasea  of  living  creatoree,  and  imposed  stringent 
testrietiolu  on  the  entire  popolatiou  in  respect  of 
flieir  dealinga  with  ftfiim»l« 

In  the  next  year  Uie  emperor  ^aeed  oo  noord  a 
■olaom  review  of  all  the  maaaoiea  which  ha  bad 
taken  for  the  pn^agation  of  the  dharma,  or  Law 


of  Fie^,  and  reminded  hla  aobjeeta  how  he  had 
striven  to  lead  them  in  the  right  way  by  his  per- 
sonal example,  1^  exhortations,  expressed  in  oral 
aermons  as  well  as  in  inscriptions  on  rooks  and 
pillars,  by  suitable  official  arrangementa  for  tbe 
supervision  of  morals  and  the  royal  alms,  by 
detailed  pious  regulations,  and  by  benevolent 
piovlaion  for  the  core  and  comfort  of  man  and 
beaat.  But  Aloka,  while  ntiliaing  to  the  full  all 
this  maehineiy  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  Ua 
people,  reoc^[nised  frankly  that  permaaoit  im- 
provement most  be  baaed  tta  a  change  of  heart, 
and  could  not  be  aecured  fay  merely  administraUve 
meaanrea ;  beeauae  '  plona  acta  and  the  practice  of 
piet^  depend  on  the  growth  among  men  of  oom- 
paasLoo,  liberality,  tmtbi  parity,  gentieneaa,  and 
ssintlineas.'  The  growth  of  jdety,  he  goes  on  to 
observe, '  baa  been  affeoted  fay  two-fold  meana,  to 
wit,  inoua  regulations  and  meditation.  Of  theae 
two  meana  pious  regnlataons  are  of  small 
account,  whereas  meditwon  is  superior.  Never- 
theless, I  have  issued  pions  regulations  forbidding 
the  alanghter  of  aoeb  and  anch  animals^  and  other 
legidationa  at  the  aort.  But  the  superior  effect  ot 
medit^ion  is  aean  in  the  growth  oi  pie^  aoMnf 
men,  and  tbe  more  oompleto  abatantMn  Unni  In- 
innr  to  animate  beings  and  from  ahwghtr  ti 
living  ereaturea,' 

The  Bubstanoe  of  Atoka's  practical  ethical  taaoh- 
ing  is  tersely  summed  up  in  a  short  edict*  perhaps 
one  of  the  lateat  i 

'TtaWMtth  Bli  MsMr;  "FUlNr  ud  motlMr  mxmt  b* 
bMrtaMd  to ;  rirnUsm,  ramc*  for  Bvinr  orattani  muat  b* 
finnlr  «MsbtiibMl ;  tratt  muft  ba  mkan.  TtMM  an  Um  TlrtoM 
o(  tiM  U«  of  FMr  which  mnM  b«  piMtiwd.  Mraltarir,  Um 
ttsrihtr  mmt  bs  nmnaotd  by  Um  pupU,  umI  pnipar  ooaft«x 
mill  ba  ibown  to  ratetioot.''  lUs  Is  ib*  aadaat  nstars  o<  pistv 
— thto  iMdi  to  la^lth  ot  dsn  sod  soootdl^  to  tUs  aMn  mm 
sot' 

The  three  primary  duUaa  praaeribed  by  tba 
Aiokan  coda  were  (1)  reapeot  for  the  abntnta^ 
unconditional  right  of  the  meaneat  animal  to  re- 
tain the  breath  of  life  untU  the  latest  momoit 
permitted  by  nature ;  (2)  reverenoe  to  parenta. 
eldera,  and  meoeptora— the  superiors  ao  hononrea 
being  required,  in  UwIt  torn,  to  treat  tiieir  in 
feriora,  including  aerranta,  alavea,  and  all  living 
ereaturea,  with  kindneaa  and  conitideratioo ;  au 
(8)  tmthfnlneaa.  Among  aeoondary  dutiea,  a  high 
place  was  given  to  that  of  showing  toleratim  for, 
andt  sympathy  with,  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
others,  and  alTaxtravaganee  or  vicdanoe  of  language 
was  eameatiy  deprecated. 

The  ethical  teaching  outlined  in  the  above  pro- 
positions, which  is  in  agreement  with  tbe  doctrine 
of  the  Dhammapada  and  other  scriptures  of 
primitive  Buddhism,  was  developed  by  Aioka  In  a 
series  of  edicts,  probably  draftea  by  himself.  The 
'  Fourteen  Rock  Edicta.'  published  in  B.C.  2S6, 
were  incised  upon  rooks  at  aeven  localitiea  in  the 
remoter  provinoea*  namely :  (1)  Sh&hbftzgarhl,  in 
the  Yftanuu  eonntor,  for^  miMa  M.  E.  of  Peshiwar  i 

(2)  M&nsfthra,  in  the  HazAra  District,  Panjabt 

(3)  Kilsl,  in  tbe  lower  Himalayas,  fifteen  miles 
west  from  Mnssoorie ;  (4)  Sopftra,  in  the  Thftng 
District,  near  Bombay  t  (S)  the  Gimftr  hill,  near 
Jfln&gafh,  the  ancient  capital  of  Kfitrbi&wtrt 
(6)  near  Dbanli,  to  the  south  of  Bhavanfisvar,  in 
the  Purl  District,  Orissa ;  and  (7)  St  Jauga^a, 
in  the  Ganjftm  District,  Madras. 

Some  of  tbeae  veraions,  which  vary  In  aoript.  In 
dialect,  and  to  some  extent  in  anlnunoe.  are  pre- 
aerved  practically  complete,  while  othera  are  mere 
fragments. 

The  second  great  aeriee  is  thatof  the '  Seven  Pillar 
buniptions,*  dz  ot  whldi  exist  In  ^  copies,  en- 
gravea  on  monolithla  aawdstone  pillars  enoted  at 
variooa  looaliUas  in  the  hone  proviuoea.  Tbe 
aeranth  and  most  important  adim  is  fonnd  on  me 
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pillar  only.  The  nmaining  Tecords,  particulars 
of  which  Till  be  found  in  the  works  cited  at  the 
end  of  this  article,  are  the  two  'KalingSf  Edicts' 
in  two  reoenBions,  three  *  Cave  Inscriptions,'  two 
'Tar&i  Pillar  InBcriptions/  four  'Minor  Pillar 
Edict*/  two  'Minor  Bock  Edicts'  in  several 
reoenuonfi,  and  the  '  Bhabra  Edict.'  The  number 
of  distinct  docnmentB  known  may  be  reckoned  as 
thirty-five,  forming  a  gronp  of  inscriptions  which 
may  be  regarded  with  justice  as  among  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  in  the  world! 

A  brsB  body  of  tndMon  wttnoB  tbxb  »  Buddhist  ohnroh 
ooimdl  was  held  kt  the  niritel  by  tb«  oomnuuid  Mid  under  tha 
patronan  of  Aioka,  ic  order  to  MtUe  the  oanon  of  soriptore 
•ltd  ruoriii  abusM  in  monastio  discipline.  Although  the 
tndtttoDal  details  of  the  ocmatitatlon  and  proceedings  of  the 
ommoil  an  dearij  onhlstoricaL  the  lact  of  its  assemb^  nuT  be 
Moept«d  wittiont  hesitation.  If  it  had  met  before  the  thuty- 
seoond  year  of  the  reign,  In  which  the  emperor  pobllshed  the 
'  Seven  PiOu  Edicts,'  recording  Us  retrospect  of  the  measures 
taken  for  the  promotion  of  ^Mj,  the  ooundD  assuredly  woold 
have  been  mentioned  In  those  dooomenta.  Bat  they  are  aUant 
on  the  subjeot,  aad  the  fair  Inference  Is  that  the  oounofl  was 
held  at  a  date  subsequent  to  tbelr  puUication,  that  la  to  wtj, 
betweao  B.a  £42  and  281. 

The  Imperial  arrangements  for  difiiidng  tiie 
knowledge  of  Buddtust  doctrine,  and  for  enforcing 
the  moraj  practices  recommended  by  the  teachers 
of  tiie  church,  weredes^ned  on  agnuid  scale,  bo  as 
to  oover  not  onW-  the  whole  Inaua  empire,  bat 
also  distant  eonnniee  in  Ana,  Africa,  and  Ewope. 
The  officials  of  the  Ctovemment  in  their  various 
grades  were  required,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
duties,  to  give  instruction  in  morals  to  the  lieges. 
From  the  year  B.C.  260  the  efforts  of  the  official 
lay  prea«ben  were  supplemmted  by  the  more 
qrstematio  labonxs  of  special  functionaries,  de- 
signated as  Censors  of  the  Law  of  Piety  {dharma- 
ffloAdmdfnS^),  who  were  enjoined  to.  occupy  them- 
selves  in  promoting  the  establishment  ana  process 
of  piety  among  the  people  of  all  sects,  Bnduhist  or 
others,  and  were  further  charged  with  the  delicate 
du^  of  superintending  the  female  establishments 
of  tine  memoers  of  the  royal  family.  These  officers 
were  vested  with  special  powers  for  the  prevention 
of  wrongful  imprisonment  or  corporal  punishment, 
and  were  directed  to  investigate  oases  in  which 
peculiar  circumstances  caused  the  ordinary  law  to 
press  hard  upon  individnals.  The  general  super- 
intendence 01  female  morals  was  entrusted  to  an- 
other set  of  officers  called  the  '  Censors  of  Women.* 
The  Tabulations  for  guarding  the  sanctity  of  animal 
life  presomably  were  enforced  with  snictoess  by 
the  Censors;  and  if  we  may  judge  1^  what  is 
known  of  the  procedure  adoptea  in  later  ages  by 
pious  Indian  kings,  the  penalties  of  disobedience 
must  have  been  extremely  severe,  extending  even 
to  the  death  of  the  offender. 

The  activity  of  tiie  Censors  was  not  confined  to 
the  provinoBs  diieetly  omtrolled  by  the  Impoial 
officers,  but  embraeea  all  the  bordering  tribes  and 
nations  in  the  Indian  hilla  and  forests,  who  lived 
under  the  rule  of  their  own  chiefs,  snq'eot  to  the 
BQzerainty  of  the  psjumount  power. 

Aioka's  zeal  carried  his  propaganda  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  empire,  and  induced  him  to 
oiganiae  a  mtem  of  tatt^Oi  nuarions,  which  per- 
manently dnennined  the  urectioa  of  the  religious 
historv  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  A  band 
of  enthoriaatie  missionaries,  headed  by  Mabendra 
(Mahiihda),  yonn«er  brother  of  the  emperor  (or, 
according  to  another  account,  Ms  son),  evangelixea 
Ceylon  with  snch  success  that  the  island  has  been 
essentially  a  Buddhist  oountry  ever  since,  and  the 
religitm  oF  the  Sinhalese  monies  to-day  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  of  ACoka.  The  Simialese 
ehronioles  aver  that  a  misdon  was  dispatched  at 
the  same  time  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  P<«n, 
but  strong  reasons  exist  for  belienng  that  Buddhism 
was  not  introdneed  into  the  Burmese  countries 
util  several  centuries  later.  The  existing  form 


of  Buddhism  in  Burma,  which  undoubtedly  was 
derived  from  Ceylon,  and  thus  is  indireotiy  a  result 
of  A^ka's  laboQxs,  dates  only  from  the  reforma- 
tion effected  by  king  Dhammacheti  in  the  15th 
cent.,  the  liistory  of  which  is  related  in  the 
Kaly&nl  inscriptimis  {Ind.  Ant.  voL  xxii.,  1803). 
The  Siamese  church  also  is  a  daughter  of  that 
founded  in  Ceylon  by  Mabendra. 

From  the  time  of  M egastbenes,  who  was  sent  as 
ambassador  by  Seleukoa  Nikator  to  the  court 
of  Chandragupta  Maurya  in  the  year  B.C.  303, 
regular  intercourse,  bout  commercial  and  diplo- 
matic, had  been  maintained  between  the  Indian 
empire  and  the  Hellenietie  kingdoois  founded  by 
the  generals  of  Alexander.  Aioka  made  nse  of 
the  channels  of  communication  thus  opened,  in 
order  to  convey  the  treasures  of  Buddhist  wisdom 
to  t^e  nations  of  tiie  West.  His  missionaries 
traversed  the  wide  realms  of  Antiochos  Theos,  king 
of  Syria  and  Western  Asia,  and  pfmetrated  the 
domudons  of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelpho8,^ing  of  Egypt, 
those  of  his  neighbonr  king  Magas  of  Cyrene, 
and  even  those  of  tlie  European  monarchs  Alex- 
ander of  E]^ms  and  Antigonoe  Gonatas  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Altiiongh  minionary  effort  did  not  succeed  in 
planting  manehes  of  the  Buddhist  church  in  the 
foreign  countries  named,  except  perhaps  in  some 
portions  of  the  territory  of  Antiochos,  its  effects 
may  be  traced  obeourely  both  in  the  history  of  the 
Gnostic  and  Maniche»ui  sects  of  Christianity 
(Kennedy,  'Bnddhist  Gnosticism.'  in  JBAS,  1902, 
pp.  377-41S)  and  in  the  reflex  action  on  India 
wnioh  helped  to  develop  the  Mah&yftna  form  of 
Bnddlusm  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Ceylon,  as  already  observed,  was  won  per- 
manentiy  to  Buddhism,  which  became  the  domi- 
nant religion  in  India  and  the  bordering  countries. 
Of  course  the  other  forms  of  Indian  ruigion  were 
not  destroyed — tbey  were  merely  overshadowed 
for  a  time,  and  in  due  course  recovered  their 
ancient  vigour.  In  India,  Buddhism  is  practically 
extinct  at  the  present  day,  and  is  hardly  traceable 
later  than  1200  A.D.  But  for  many  centuries  the 
impulse  nven  by  Afioka's  systematic  nussionary 
propagai^  made  Buddhist  institutions  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  Indian  life  ;  and  as  late  as  the 
7th  cent.  A.D.,  Buddhism,  although  then  slowly 
decaying,  was  still  a  power  in  almost  all  partis  of 
India.  The  extension  of  the  Buddhist  faith  to 
Tibet,  Chini^  and  Japan,  through  the  agency  of 
Indian  missionaries  at  various  dates,  was  an 
indirect  consequence  of  the  Aiokan  propaganda. 

Atoka,  while  determined  to  enforce  with  all  his 
authority  Buddhist  ethics  as  a  practical  system  of 
morals,  was  avowedly  tolerant  of  other  creeds,  and 
devoted  a  spedal  edict  to  the  snbjeot  of  tfdeim- 
iion ! 

'ffiilfaJes^^loesiwefeaosteiiMoelsgsaBl^ifteBHrasosBoi 
or  bonseboldeis,  by  gifts  aad  ntioas  modi!  o(  rmranea. 

*ms  Majesty,  ntwersr,  mim  not  so  mocib  for  gifti  or 
eatenisl  tereranoe  m  ttm  tiwre  duald  be  »  growtlt  ol  0w 
essenoa  ol  the  matter  ia  an  aaotai  The  growth  of  the  wiinBi 
of  the  matter  assumss  nrlow  fonas,  bat  tba  root  ot  tt 
stntnt  of  speech  to  wit,  a  man  moat  not  do  rererenoa  to  Us 
own  sect  by  ^tprnfAog  that  <rf  another  man  without  rBiSOB. 
Depredation  draold  M  for  spedflo  teasons  wly,  becaosa  the 
sects  of  other  Mopla  deaerre  reverence  for  one  reason  or 
another.  .  .  .  Sdt-owitnL  therefore,  Is  meritorious,  to  wit, 
btartMnliw  to  the  kw  ol  ollisr^  and  Mttfeening  willing^. 

•  R^rti3  is  His  UitHt]^  dMlrSj  that  adherents  ot  ah  seats 
should  hear  noob  tsaohlng  and  hold  soond  doctrine^' 

la  another  pasmt*  tha  mal  preaidiar  npeate  his  pnttMUon 
of  rererenoe  mr  all  SBcts,  and adioi  that  'navwtliden,  pstaonal 
adherenoa  to  oatfm  am  oraad  saMU  to  mo  to  bo  tba  oblal 
thing.' 

Extant  dedicatory  inscriptions  prove  that  Afoka 

fave  practical  effect  to  these  libe^  principle^  by 
ewing  cave-dwellings  from  the  rock  at  enormous 
cost,  and  bestowing  them  on  ascetics  of  a  non- 
Buddhist  sect ;  while,  of  ooorse,  hundreds  of  his 
benefactions  must  have  passed  unrecorded. 
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B«  raaliaed  th«  tnith  that  his  nibjeoU  ooald 
not  be  expected  to  take  hia  preachinx  to  heart 
unleas  be  proved  by  acts  of  material  benefioemoe 
that  h«  was  ieaUy«  as  he  bad  claimed  to  be,  the 
father  of  his  peofAe.  Aooordingly,  he  OTganiied 
elaborate  artmngements,  both  in  his  own  dominiras 
and  in  tboae  of  Mendly  powers,  for  the  onre  of  man 
and  beast,  whioh  doobtleis  involved  the  eetab- 
UihoHiit  and  endowment  of  hoepitals.  We  are 
exfraaly  informed  that  healini;  herba,  medidnal 
tar  both  hnman  beings  and  animals,  whererer  they 
im  lacking,  were  imported  and  distxibated.  In 
porsnance  of  the  same  polipy.  baayan-tzees  were 
pl^mt*d  to  jarovide  amj^e  shade,  grores  of  manso- 
tnea  weze  laid  out  to  sapplT  frnit^  wells  were  £ig 
at  eray  mile  oa  the  ugnroads,  and  munsnras 
rat-kooses  sad  wateting^plaoes  wen  eoiutnuted, 
for  tike  enji^ment  of  man  and  beast  Bnt  His 
Ifajestry  is  earefol  to  explain  his  motive  fay  the 
lansjk  tiiat '  such  so-called  enjOTment  is  a  small 
matter.  With  various  bleesingi  have  finrmer  kings 
Uassed  the  wi^d  evoi  as  I  have  don^  bat  in  my 
case  it  has  been  done  sdely  with  the  intent  that 
■MB  nay  oimfom  to  the  Iaw  of  Pie(T-' 

Atek^s  boildingsweie  designed  aiu  oonstnieted 
en  a  scale  of  soon  maraiifioenoe  that  they  were 
regarded  hy  the  men  of  later  ages  as  the  work  of 
demons  obedient  to  his  command.  Althongh  oom- 
psntivdy  UtUe  of  his  anhiteetnral  masterpieoes 
nas  survived,  the  great  ttl^tat,  or  brick  capo  las, 
at  ^^^^'^^^^  and  nuMnnis  moaoUtiiio  piUars.  in- 
scribed and  nninseribed,  which  are  still  standing, 
snlBce  to  justify  his  fame  as  a  builder.  The  mono- 
Uths,  some  of  which  are  fif^  feet  high  and  weigh 
6ttj  tons,  exhifaot  the  stooe^tter's  art  in  perfeo- 
turn,  and  have  been  polished  and  engraved  with 
the  atmost  nicety. 

It  is  clear  that  AAoka  was  no  merely  fanatic 
devotee,  bat  that  ha  sneeeeded  in  combining  the 
piety  oi  a  saint  with  the  practical  qualities  of  an 
able  king.  As  a  king  he  disputes  with  Akbar 
iq.v,)  the  rif^t  to  the  higbeat  plaoe  of  bonour 
Mmaag  the  sovereigns  of  India ;  and,  in  the  history 
of  Boddhism,  his  importance  is  aaoond  only  to 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  system. 

Aioka  seems  to  have  been  followed  on  the 
throne  by  his  gtaodsoa  DaAsnthfti  bnt  hardly 
anything  is  known  abont  his  saoeessors,  in  whose 
feeUe  grasp  the  great  empire  founded  by  Chandra- 
giqitS|,  and  maintained  Iw  three  generations, 
qnickfy  erumUed  to  piaeaiL  Baa  BUDDBlSilt 
Chahduoufta. 

LmaAfm.— Bdnnd  Haidr,  fSNfe  .lsa*s  QUm.  1008) ; 
Vincent  A.  Smith,  jMka,  (JU  iMdSw  JSmptnr  <y  Jndi* 
(Oxted,  IMIX  onwUlntm  oomptoU  tnaMoos  <d  Um  tawarip- 
tioos  kaown  op  to  UOl  (mi  iMcription  od  ft  atOar  mt  Mrauh 


nMtet  Atmd.  dm  Inmr.,  U07,  p.  SB :  UL,  Mw  Mr.,  llfOT), 

T»«  Sarlg  aitU^  ^f  India*  (Oxted,  1M8X  ' 
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t  (IMNQ^  br  T.  W.  Rhrt  DavliU.  w»j  ftbo  b*  ooonltod. 

ViMOBirr  A.  Smith. 
ASPIRATION  may  be  defined  generally  as 
ardent  l<mging.  The  word  la  sometimes  qsm  to 
denote  wcmdly  ainbiti<Hi  or  desiie,  bnt  its  proper 
^t^oation,  as  the  etymol<^  ma^  suggest,  is  to 
desire  directed  upon  spiritoal  objects,  and  so  it 
finds  its  distinctive  exercise  in  the  nihereB  of 
ethics  and  religion.  In  each  of  these  spheres  it  is 
a  power  incitmg  to  spiritual  progress,  an  inward 
impulse  1^  which  men  an  urged  to  toe  develop- 
roent  of  their  highest  nature  and  tnw  ends  as 
spiritual  beings. 

I.  In  etJiios,  aspiration  appears  as  a  longing  for 
the  realization  ot  ideals.  Whatever  theonee  may 
be  held  as  to  the  origin  of  moral  ideas  and  of  the 
moral  facol^,  there  is  no  ethical  system  worthy 
of  the  nano  wat  is  not  based  on  some  moral  ideu 
or  CMieeption  «F  th«  highest  good ;  and  aspiration 
is  the  kmging  that  impels  to  the  punnit  of  the 


ideal  and  of  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  it  or 
tend  to  further  it  Aspirations  and  ideals  go 
toeetiier,  and  have  a  reactive  influence  upon  each 
otW.  On  the  one  hand,  aspirations  are  kindled 
by  ideals;  on  the  other,  ideals  are  shaped  and 
fostered  Ityaqiiration.  The  moral  feelings  depend 
for  their  strength  and  purity  u^nn  the  clearness 
and  immediacy  of  the  moral  vision;  while  the 
moral  vision  owes  mnoh  of  its  qnick  disoenunent 
to  the  coltivation  of  the  monu  feelings.  Both 
vision  and  aspiration,  again,  are  qualified  by 
obedience.  The  gleaming  vision  must  be  pursued, 
the  sighing  of  the  human  spirit  after  the  attain- 
ment of  its  ideals  most  not  be  ignored  or  sup- 
pressed, else  moral  blindness  and  mwal  apathy 
will  inevitably  follow.  But  when  mat  torn  away 
from  wKHig  aad  do  what  tiioy  know  to  be  right, 
and  keep  hungering  and  tiiiisting  after  righteous- 
ness, moral  progress  is  the  assorM  reanlt 

The  partacnlar  function  of  aspiration  in  tbe 
moral  sphere  is  to  mediate  between  vision  and 
obedienoe.  It  is  a  mighty  motive  power  by  which 
OUT  spiritoal  knowledglB  is  vtiliaed  for  the  purposes 
of  our  moral  activity.  Without  tbe  uplifting  and 
impelling  force  of  aspiration,  ideals  would  never 
be  transformed  into  realities ;  and  so  it  is  a  oeces- 
nty  of  the  moral  life  that  men  should  cherish  their 
spiritnal  aspirations.  The  vmoe  of  duty  is  an 
imperative  voioe,  bnt  befwe  its  high  behests  can 
be  carried  out  there  must  eome  some  urging  from 
the  hearths  dcdre.  It  is  faith  and  hope,  aidmim- 
tion  and  love — and  these  may  all  be  summed  up  in 
aspiration — whioh  enable  as  as  moral  beings  to 
walk  without  fainting,  to  run  without  weariness, 
and  even  at  times  to  mount  up  on  eagles'  wings. 
*  Let  us  learn  to  have  noble  desires,'  said  Schiller, 
*mnd  we  shall  have  no  need  for  sublime  resolu- 
tions.' And  what  is  moral  aspiration  but  an  im- 

^Ise  of  noble  desira  whioh  bears  the  soul  irresist- 
y  forward,  as  on  the  bosom  of  a  swelling  tide, 
towsjcds  the  realisation  of  the  highest  moraTenda  T 
3.  Bnt  it  is  in  religion  still  more  than  in  ethics 
that  aspiration  finds  its  especial  home  and  sphere, 
for  aspiration  Is  the  outgoing  of  the  soul  in  search 
of  complete  spiritual  satisfaotion,  and  ethical  ideals, 
even  oonid  tney  be  perfectly  reaUnd*  would  not 
avail  to  satisfy  it  'Thou  madest  us  for  Thyself, 
and  onr  heart  is  restiess  until  it  npooe  in  Thee  * 
(Augustine,  Co^f.  L  1).  Nothing  but  personal 
oomm onion  with  the  Divine  Spirit  will  meet  the 
wanta  of  the  aspiring  human  spirit  It  is  to  tbe 
experience  of  andraaon  aa  a  psyohological  fact 
that  the  origin  01  nligiaa  nu^  do  tnoad.  In  the 
visible  world  men  saw  around  them  on  every  side 
tbe  totals  of  change  and  decay,  of  transience  and 
evaneaoenoe.  But  this  sense  of  the  perishaUeneBs 
and  unreality  of  all  earthlr  things  brought  to  light 
th^  own  possession  of  tno  idea  of  something  or 
some  <Hie  real  and  pennanent  t  and  instinotively 
thaiT  Iwarta  wei^  oat  in  dumb  longing  to  teak  the 
Unknown  God.  And  as  self -eonsoiaasn ess  grew 
dearer  in  the  eonrse  of  nun's  asoent,  tbe  eoa- 
tradiction  between  the  inner  life  of  feeling  and 
desin,  of  hope  and  endeavour,  and  tiie  hostile 
powers  of  nature  In-  which  he  was  encompassed 
and  opposed,  would  nil  his  soul  with  a  still  deeper 
longing  for  communion  with  that  higher  Power 
akin  to  himself  by  whose  help  he  might  gain  the 
victory  over  the  world. 

The  aspirations  of  the  religious  soul  naturally 
express  theniBelves  in  forms  of  worship.  And  if 
at  first  the  forms  in  whioh  men  embodied  their 
religious  desires  wen  crude,  material,  grotesque, 
and  even  repoluve,  they  testified  none  the  less  to 
a  sincere  longing  aftra  God.  The  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  was  the  blood  of  a  covenant  between 
man  and  his  deify;  the  sacrificial  smoke,  as  it 
rose  into  the  air,  was  a  i^mbol  of  the  s^t's  desire 
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to  riM  hMTMtwudj  the  saerifidal  meal  was  a 
nexameiit  of  fdlowihlp  between  the  god  and  his 
people.  Moreover,  as  men  grew  in  the  power  of 
apintnal  oonoeption  and  apprehennon,  their  aspira- 
tions became  porer,  and  oegan  to  find  expression 
in  forms  more  spiritual  ana  refined.  And  when 
the  inq>iring  Spirit  from  above  stocms  down  to 
raise  and  innmn  tiie  aspiring  spirit  nom  below, 
there  eomes  the  ottraanoe  of  the  purest  spiritQal 
de»re :  '  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water 
brooks,  so  panteth      soul  after  thee,  O  Ood.' 

There  is  a  wide  differenoe  between  the  aspira- 
tions of  morality  and  those  of  religion.  Not  onlj 
is  the  etitdcsl  ideal  an  abstraction,  it  is  an  elusive 
abstraeticm.  As  we  pniBoe  it,  it  zeoedes  before 
oa.  The  borinn  moves  onward  as  we  advance, 
and  the  actual  and  the  ideal  never  meet  Be- 
ligions  aspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a 
longbig  ot  ^e  human  spirit  for  personal  oom- 
mnnion  witb  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  able  to  enjoy 
an  immediate  fruition  of  its  otqeot  With  the 
dawn  of  religion  in  the  soul*  the  lestleaB  heart  of 
man  finds  rest  in  God.  Mot  tiiat  there  is  no  room 
in  the  religious  life  for  fnrther  progress  and  fnller 
asi^ration ;  the  room  for  progress  is  infinite,  and 
the  call  to  it  is  never  bushed.  But  progress  here 
*is  not  toteardf,  but  within  the  sphere  of  the 
infinite.  It  is  not  the  vain  attempt,  by  endless 
finite  additions  or  increments,  to  become  possessed 
of  infinite  wealth,  bat  it  is  uie  endeavour,  by  tiie 
ocmstant  exereise  of  spiritual  activity,  to  appro- 
^iate  that  infinite  inheritanoe  of  iniich  we  are 
already  in  possession '  (J.  Curd.  Phil,  of  Bel.  284). 
Hence  the  life  of  Christian  futh,  in  which  the 
experience  of  commnnion  with  God  is  most  fully 
realized,  is  a  life  of  sspiration  satisfied  yet  never 
sated,  resting  joyfully  m  its  object  and  yet  longing 
to  apjmhend  it  more  fully. 

Ismitm— Aurnrtiiia,  Cmfmimu;  Groen,  iVofaa.  to 
AUst,lSBI,lik.ra.fii.lx.;  Jwia»,intnd.u>t/uHitLi^a»U- 
ftatTuMT^zzvL;  J.  di&d,^UlL  ^AiMvton,  1880,  ^  tx. 

J.  C.  Lahbbbt. 

A6RAMA.— I.  General  aui  f  ey<— .^Awno,  from 
the  root  iram,  '  to  exert  onesdl'  means  (1)  a  place 
where  austerities  are  performed  a  hermitage,  and 
(3)  tiie  action  of  performing  such  austerities.  It 
may  be  donbted  which  of  the  two  meanings  is  the 
originaL  Without  dwelling  on  this  question,  we 
linut  ourselves  to  the  second  meaning,  which  in 
the  development  it  has  taken  in  India  reveals  a 
very  striking  feature  of  ancient  Indian  life.  At  the 
time  when  the  Indians  lived  in  the  Fai^&b  tbm 
was  no  question  either  of  a  toUunanical  order  of 
life  or  of  castes  and  iUrameu.  The  castes  occur 
only  in  one  hymn  of  later  date  {Riffv.  10.  90),  and 
tlie  word  dhrtTna  is  not  found  at  all  m  tiie  Bigvtda. 

Very  different  from  this  oldest  period  of  Indian 
antiquity  is  Ute  time  after  the  conquest  of  Hindus- 
tan by  the  Aryans.  The  danger  of  mixing  with 
the  indigenous  tribes  led  to  the  eetahBshment  of 
a  very  sharp  distinction  between  tiie  victorious 
tribes  of  the  Aryans  and  the  remnants  of  the 
aborigines,  who  later  oq  were  included  under  the 
oolle<mve  name  of  the  SUdraa,  and  were  excluded 
from  all  community  of  life,  and  especially  of 
religion,  with  the  Aryans.  This  principle  of 
setting  up  boundary  lines  between  the  dioferent 
elassen  <d  the  population  was  carried  out  to  a  certain 
degree  ammig  the  oonquering  Aryans  themselves. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Arvans  were  called  Vaiiycu, 
*  colonists,'  and  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture^ 
handicraft,  and  ta«de.  They  were  ruled  and  taxed 
by  the  K^atrwoit  the  Ungs,  and  those  who  with 
them  had  carried  oat  the  otmqneet  of  tiie  country. 
But  another  class  claimed  and  obtained  a  preponder- 
ance over  both  the  Vai^aa  and  the  K^triyae. 
These  were  the  BrOAinatuu,  tiie  descendants  of  the 
old  Yedie  ^tfj*.  who  in  their  fMniliea  kept  as  an 


inestimable  treasure  the  ancient  Yedic  hymns,  with< 
ootwhich  no  religious  ceremony  could  be  performed, 
and  no  higher  wncation  was  possible  in  an  age 
wholly  without  secular  literature.  Indeed,  the 
Brfthmanas  succeeded  in  getting  Into  their  hands 
not  only  the  religious  cult,  but  also  the  education 
of  the  Aryan  youth.  It  became  a  custom  and 
more  and  more  a  law  that  every  young  Aryan, 
whether  of  the  Brfthmana,  Kfatriya,  or  Vuftya 
caste,  should  spend  a  series  of  years  as  a  hrakma- 
chArin  in  the  novae  <rf  a  i^Nnf*  or  brthmanioal 
teacher. 

In  the  flkriy  pariod  th«  tettwr  hhudl  Mted  u  ffvni,  sad 
inftnoted  hii  son  m  w«n  u  h«  oould  In  tba  nond  KtatM  hi 
so  hr  u  It  wM  to  tlitt  poacMkm  of  hia  bumllr.  Tetv  often, 
bowerar,  tb*  ttlOm  wu  not  kble  to  mXintj  tba  aacAaua  of  hia 
aon.  Not  onlj'  metApbyalcsl  aoeationa  embamaaad  hun ;  tba 
Dndentttoding  of  tb«  old  taxis  Mouno  mora  And  more  dUnoolt, 
tba  ritual  mora  oompUoatad,  tba  Add  td  ata^r  arar  broadar. 
Tbtu  it  baoama  naoeaaatr  to  ftppiT  to  oalstntad  buU>oritiea  1b 
ordar  to  loam  eoma  apaolal  tbaoij  {vUimX}.  Wanrtarinyatodenti 
(oAomte)  travailed  far  and  wida  (Atft.  w.  S.  8. 1);  ranowoad 
tMObera  Itlnantad  from  plaoa  to  pUoa  (Jtauf.  v».  4.  l);  and 
tban  wan  DMstan  to  wboa  dlaolplM  stMSMd  <  llks  watm  to 
tha  da^' (SVUtt  «gx.  1. 4. «). 

Later  it  became  customazy  for  every  J.tj/€m  to 
spend  a  series  of  years  (at  least  twelve,  aooording 
to  Apastamba,  2>AarmartUra,  1.  1.  2,  16)  in  the 
house  of  a  hrfthmanioal  teacher.  It  was  the  latter*! 
dnty  to  prepare  hia  brfthmanical  pupils  for  their 
future  voo^Mm,  and  to  teach  thoee  of^the  Kfatriya 
and  Tu6ya  oastes  in  order  to  inculcate  in  their 
minds  the  necessary  directions  for  all  thor  future 
life.  We  must  assume  (cf.  Mann,  2.  241 ;  Sank, 
on  Brih.  up.  p.  846,  18)  that  it  became  in  course 
of  time  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  br&hmantcal 
caste  to  give  this  instruction,  and  <mly  thus  can 
we  understand  the  inoompamUe  inflnenee  whkh 
the  Brfthmanas  gsJned  ana  maintained  over  tiw 
Indian  people. 

It  would  seem  that  not  only  the  outward  apparel, 
but  also  the  method  of  instruction,  was  difliarent  for 
the  three  eastee ;  thus  in  Aii.  ^in  8.  2.  6,  8  the 
rule  is  laid  down  to  communicate  a  certain  tiieory 
na  avravaktrt,  *  not  to  any  one  who  will  not  him* 
self  become  a  teacher.'  In  return  for  this  instmO' 
tion  the  pupils  had  to  work  for  the  teacher  in  house 
and  field ;  tney  attended  to  the  sacred  fires  (Chhand. 
vp.  4.  10.  1),  they  looked  after  the  cattie  of  the 
teacher  {Chkund.  vp.  4.  4.  S),  collected  for  him  in 
the  village  the  usual  gifts  of  charity,  and  bestowed 
a  present  upon  him  at  the  conclusion  of  thdr 
studies  in  his  home.  In  the  leisure  time  left  from 
tiie  duties  to  be  performed  for  the  gwru,  the  Veda 
ms  studied ;  tiie  teacher  recited  it  verse  by  verse, 
and  the  pupils  had  to  repeat  it  until  the  whole 
was  leamea  by  heart.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  much 
a  time  of  learning  as  a  time  oi  vigorous  training, 
as  the  word  HUrama  impHee.  The  principal  role 
was  strict  obedience  to  the  orders  oi  the  teacher 
(of  which  we  read  extravagant  examples  in  MahObh. 
L  684f.).  It  was  a  period  devoted  to  praetioefai 
self-denial  and  mortification.  But  the  brfthmanical 
system  of  life  had  the  tendency  to  extend  this 
dirama,  or  self -mortification,  over  tiie  whole  life  of 
the  Brfthmanas,  and  as  far  as  possible  of  all  the 
Aryans.  Not  all,  after  having  finished  this  eonrse 
of  stndr,  formded  families  as  grikagtha*t  <  house- 
holders ;  some  preferred  to  stay  in  the  house  of 
their  teacher  as  nai^hiktu  to  the  end  <^  their  life. 
Others  asain,  as  vAnapratthat,  retired  to  the 
jungle  and  gave  themselves  up  to  privations  and 
austerities.  Some  soomed  even  tnis  form  of  a 
r^nlar  existence,  and  roamed  about  as  beggars. 
These  last  were  known  as  tannjfdsint,  *  throwing 
away  everything.*  or  pofwr^o^, '  vagabonds,' or 
simply  bhucfut,  '  beggars.'  It  was  only  later  that 
these  various  kinds  of  dirama*, '  religions  mortifica- 
tions,* veredeveloped  into  a  qrstem  emteaoincthe 
whole  life,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  obtain  metbodi- 
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mtij  aad  by  gradual  jrogrw  that  whioh  ^pean 

as  an  alsnpit  in  Matth.  19.  31. 

Aeeording  to  this  later  syBtem,  the  life  of  ereiy 
Brthmana  (and  not  only  of  theae,  for  the  mlea  given 
in  Mann,  tL,  aeem  to  extend  alao  to  Kfatriyaa  and 
Vaiiiyas)  bad  to  peas  throogh  four  Airawuu,  or 
aaeetic  BtagQB.  Every  Aiya  had  to  be(l)«MMia> 
ckdrin  in  the  bouse  ol  a  teacher ;  (2)  a  ^nAwCAot 
performine  the  duty  of  founding  a  faimly ;  ^)  a 
Tdnaprtuifia,  a  hermit  In  the  woods,  deroting  nmi- 
•elf  to  graduaUy  inereanng  austerities;  and  (4) 
tovards  the  end  of  his  life  a  aoNftjtvUm,  MtifM, 
panvrmata^  roriu  about  without  bone  or  nro- 
pert7.  nring  merely  od  alma,  free  from  all  earthly 
tisi,  and  awaiting  his  end,  ddiTsred  evan  beldra  it 
fnm  all  earthly  attaohmenta.  How  far  the  praetioe 
eotresponded  to  this  theory,  given  in  Mann  and 
other  Law-booln,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  are  free 
to  eonfeas  tliat  in  out  opinicm  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  has  not  mufth  that  e^u^s  the  grandeur  of 
Uiis  thought. 

After  uus  general  aarTey  let  us  proeeed  to 
eonsider  the  history  of  the  o^mo*  in  Uie  Vedie 
and  the  port- Vedie  age. 

a.  The  Airamaa  m  the  Veda.— In  the  older 
Upaniyads  the  theory  of  the  four  diramta»  ia  seen 
in  eonrse  of  formaUcm.  CMtSmd.  8. 16  mentions 
only  the  Brmhnuua-stndent  and  bonseholder,  and 
pmnises  to  these,  in  reward  far  stndy,  the  begetting 
of  ehildren.  ttie  prmctiees  of  foffa,  abatinenoe  from 
dnng  injmy,  and  saerifioe,  a  departnre  benoe 
without  return.  Ckhdmd.  «p.  S:  S3.  1  names  the 
tt^Mu  (of  the  anchorite)  side  hf  nde  with  these  as 
a  third  '  branch  of  duty.*  There  ia  still  no  pro- 
gressive aeries.  Bather,  aoeording  to  this  passage, 
the  Brahman-stodents,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not 
eleet  to  remain  pemuuient^  in  the  booae  of  the 
taaeher,  ^ipear  to  have  devoted  thenuelvea  partly 
to  the  householder'B  state,  PUtl^  to  the  life  in  the 
forest.  It  is  in  bsrmony  with  this  that  in  CMUhuL 
itp.  fiu  10  among  the  dying  the  anchorite  in  the 
ffxeet  and  the  sacrifioer  in  the  village  appear  side 
hf  side.  Chhdnd.  up.  2.  23.  1  oontrasts  all  thrae 
blanch—  of  duty  with  the  pontion  of  the  man  who 

I  *itands  fast  In  Brahman.^   So  too,  in  BnA.  up. 

4.  4.  SS,  those  who  practise  (1)  the  stndy  of  the 
Veda,  (2)  sacrifice  and  almsgivinff,  (S)  penanos  and 
fasting,  are  contrasted  with  the  man  who  has 
kamm  to  know  the  dtman,  and  In  consequence 

)  beeomeo  a  mwu  and  pramUjm  (*  pilgrim ').  Both 

have  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  tUmofi,  and 
therefore  the  supreme  goal.  In  the  cognate  passage 
Brik,  up.  3.  6,  on  the  contrary,  the  br^hmana  is 
rtiO  distinguished  from  the  immi  as  a  higher  grade. 
In  Brik.  «p.  8.  8.  10  also,  the  knowledge  of  the 
itman  as  the  lughest  aim  is  differentiated  both 
from  the  sacrifices  and  benefactions  (of  the  hoose- 
hirider)  and  fnnn  the  praetioea  itf  taptu  (of  the 
•ndiorite). 

All  theae  paaaages  assume  only  tiie  three  stages 
of  Brahman-student,  householder,  and  anchorite, 
and  eoatrast  with  them  the  men  who  know  the 
dfntoA.  The  last  were  ori^nally  'exalted  above 
the  (three)  dirarmu  *  {atyH&amin,  as  it  is  said  in 
Svet.  up.  6.  21,  Kaivalva  up.  24).  This  very  posi- 
tton,  however,  of  exaltation  alxive  the  Airamat 
becune  in  course  of  time  a  fourth  and  highest 
&iramat  which  was  naturally  assigned  to  the  end 
<A  life,  so  that  studentship,  and  the  positions  of 
boosebolder  and  anchorite  (which  stood  side  by 
lide),  preceded  it  as  temporary  grades  in  this 
■Dooeasive  order.  Until  the  poet- Vedie  sge,  how- 
[  ever,  the  separation  between  the  third  and  fourth 

iiramaa,  between  the  odNopros^Aa  practising  tapcu 
and  Um  mnnyStin  who  has  suooeeded  in  attainmg 
nySta,  was  not  strictly  carried  out.  An  intimation 
of  the  foorfold  number  of  the  dirameu  is  perhaps 
already  afforded  by  the  winds  of  MU94.  Np.  2. 1. 7 : 
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'  Mortifloation,  truth,  tha  lif e  <tf  a  Brlhman.  in- 
stmoticm.'  Otherwise  the  oldest  passage  whidi 
names  all  Una  OMnnat  in  the  eorreot  order  wwdd 
be  Jibala  ttp.  4 :  '  When  the  period  of  Brahman- 
stndraitship  is  ended,  a  man  beoomes  a  householder  t 
after  be  has  been  a  householder,  he  beomnes  an 
anohotite  f  after  he  has  bean  an  anehoriH  let  Ua 
travel  about  on  pilgrimaga.' . 

{1)TJU  Braj^MuSdrin.— <  Svetakata  was  tha  son 
of  (Uddftlaka)  Arn^  To  him  said  his  ftithar, 
"  Svetaketn,  go  forth  to  study  the  Brahman,  lor 
none  of  our  family,  my  dear  son,  is  wont  to 
remain  unlearned,  and  a  (mere)  hanger*on  of  the 
Brahman  ocder"*  iCkMOmd.  up,  eTl.  1).  From 
tills  remark  it  seMns  to  fdlow  tliat  at  that  tima 
entrance  upon  the  life  of  a  Brahman-student^ 
while  it  was  a  commendable  custom,  was  not 
yrt  universally  enjoined  uptm  Brfthmana.  The 
entrance  also  of  Satyak&ma  upon  studentdiip  ajK 
pears  to  be  hia  viduntary  determlnatiwi  (CSUmhoL 
up.  4.4. 1).  It  was  posaihle  for  a  man  to  recelv* 
instnutko  from  his  &ther»  as  Svetaketu  [ChkOmd, 
up.  5.  S.  1 1  Bri4.  6.  S.  1 ;  Kauf.  up.  1.  1), 
or  at  the  handa  of  other  teachers,  as  the  sama 
Svetaketn  in  CAMOmL  up.  0.  1.  1  (oontradictory 
to  the  passages  just  quoted).  The  requert  to  m 
receivea  must  follow  duly  {tirthena,  cf.  w'tftiwrf, 
ifu^  up.  1.  1.  S),  according  to  Brik.  wp. 
6.  2.  7,  with  the  wwds  ttpOMM  aham  bhavantam. 
The  stadent  takei  the  fuel  in  his  band  as  a  tokta 
that  he  is  willing  to  serve  the  teacher,  and 
especially  to  maintain  the  saored  fires  {Saut. 
up.  4.19}  CMand.  up.  4.  4.  6,  6.  IS.  7»  8.  7.  8, 
8.  la  8,  8.  11.  2;  Mwf4.  «P-  1.  2.  12;  Fradna 
up.  I.  I).  Before  receiving  him,  the  teacher 
makes  inquiry  into  his  birth  and  family  (ChhOttd. 
up.  4.  4.  4),  mt  yet,  aa  this  example  stiows,  in  a 
very  indulgent  manner.  Sometimes  instmotimi  la 
given  even  without  fbnnal  reception  (^wf^Nififaii, 
ChkamL  up.  A.  11.  7).  The  duration  of  the  period 
of  instruction  is  twelveyears  iChhUnd.  up,  4.  10. 1), 
or  '  a  series  of  years  *  {CMOnd.  up.  4.  4.  6).  Sveta- 
ketn also  begins  to  receive  instruction  at  the  aga 
of  twelve  {ChhAnd.  up.  Q.  1.  2),  and  continuta  &• 
stndy  for  twelve  years.  Daring  this  time  ha  baa 
'thoroughly  studied  all  theVedas'  {Chh&nd.  up. 
6.  1.  2),  namely,  the  verses  of  the  Rigvtda,  tha 
formulas  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  hymns  of  tha 
Sdmaveda  [ChMnd.  tip.  6.  7.  2),  apparently  there- 
fore only  the  «thA»Mt.  In  other  instanoes  thera 
a^MarB  to  have  been  at  first  no  menticm  of  stndy. 
In  one  example  Upakosala  haa  tended  tha  aaerad 
fires  for  twelve  and  yet  the  teacher  can 

never  make  op  bis  mind  to  impart  to  him  'th« 
knowledge'  (Chhand.  up.  4.  10.  1-2).  Satyakima 
is  sent  at  ftnt  with  the  teacher's  herds  of  CAttie 
into  a  distant  country,  where  be  remains  for  a 
awwaarion  of  yeaxa  (OAOmd.  up.  4.  4.  6).  A 
further  aet  of  sarTioe  <m  the  pan  of  the  bntAnuh 
cJidrin  consists  in  his  going  to  beg  for  the  teacher 
iChkdnd.  up.  4.  8.  5).  On  festival  occasions  also 
we  find  him  in  the  train  of  the  teacher  and 
awaiting  his  commands  (Brik.  up.  8.  1.  2). 
Together  with  and  after  these  acts  of  servioe^ 
'in  the  time  remaining  over  from  work  for  U10 
teacher'  {gurok karma--atiiefe^,  Chhdnd.up.  8. 16) 
the  study  of  the  Veda  is  prosecuted.  Toe  con- 
sequence  was  sometimes  self-conceit  rather  than 
real  enlightenment  {ChAdnd.  up.  6.  I.  2).  AVe 
farther  hnd  the  stadents  wandering  from  plaoa 
to  place ;  they  hastened,  as  stated  above,  nom 
all  sides  to  funous  teachers  'like  waters  to  tha 
deep'  {Taitt.  «p.  1,  4.  3);  they  roamed  as  f ar  aa 
tha  land  of  the  Madras  (on  the  Hyphasis)  *in 
OTder  to  learn  the  sacrifice'  {Brik.  up.  3.  7.  1, 
8.  3.  1).  As  a  rule,  however,  they  lived  as  onts- 
vdAM  In  the  house  of  the  teacher,  and  not  a  few 
found  this  manner  ot  Ufa  ao  oragMiial  that  they 
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■wMiled  pennuMntly  In  tlw  teadwr**  hooN* 
{Chhibut.  «ip.  2.  28. 1).  The  others  were  dismissed 
«t  the  close  of  thn  period  of  stodentship  with 
advioe  {Brih.  vp.  6.  4)  or  admonitions.  'After 
he  has  stadied  the  Yeda  with  him,  the  teacher 
adnMHoishes  his  papilt  "Speak  the  tenth,  do  jonr 
Anty,  forsake  not  the  study  of  Uw  Yeda;  after 
yon  hare  presented  the  appropriate  gifts  to  the 
teacher,  take  care  that  the  thread  of  toot  raoe  he 
not  broken*"  {Taitt.  vp.  1. 11).  Fnrther  admoni- 
tions follow,  not  to  nefueot  health  and  possessions, 
to  tumour  father,  moUier,  teacher,  and  gaeste,  to 
be  blameless  in  works  aad  life,  to  honour  superiors, 
to  bestow  alms  in  the  appropriate  manner,  and  in 
all  doubtful  oases  to  order  one's  oonduct  according 
to  tiie Judgment  of  approved  authorities. 

(2)  Zne  Gri^attha. — '  He  who  returns  home  from 
the  family  of  the  teacher,  after  the  ^prescribed 
study  of  the  Veda  in  the  time  remaining  over 
from  work  for  the  teacher,  and  pursues  the  prirate 
study  of  the  Veda  in  (hu  own)  household  in  a 
pure  nughbonrhood  (where  BriUimaos  are  per- 
mitted to  live),  truns  up  ptona  (sons  and  pu^), 
subdues  all  hu  organs  in  ihe  dAnow,  and,  besides, 
injures  no  living  thing  except  on  sacred  ground 
(at  the  sacrifice),  he  indeed,  if  he  maintains  this 
manner  of  life  all  his  days,  enters  into  the  world 
of  Brahman  and  does  not  return  again'  (ChJidnd. 
vp,  8.  15).  According  to  this  passage,  the  house* 
holder  may  remain  in  that  stMe  all  his  life  long 
witiiout  dtnng  injury  to  his  soul.  Aooording  to 
ChhAneL  vp.  S.  10,  on  the  contrary,  for  those  '  who 
in  the  village  worship  with  the  words  "  Sacrifice 
and  pious  works  are  oar  tribute,"*  for  those,  in 
other  words,  who  continue  in  the  householder's 
state  to  the  end  of  life,  the  transient  reward  in 
the  moon  and  a  retoni  to  a  nmr  earthly  existoioe 
are  appointed. 

The  most  imperatiTe  duty  of  the  householder  is 
to  establish  a  family  and  to  oeget  a  son  to  conttnne 
his  Other's  works.  To  beget  a  son  is  considered 
a  religions  dat^.  In  Taitt.  vp.  1.  9  it  is  enjoined 
side  by  side  with  studying  and  teaching  the  Veda. 
Frequently  {Ghhdnd.  up.  3.  17.  5,  S.  S-9;  Brih. 
vp.i.2.  18,  6.  4.  3)  it  Ib  allegorioally  described  as 
an  act  of  sacrifice.  In  Taitt.  vp.  1. 11  the  pnpil, 
among  ot^er  admonitions,  is  charged  to  take 
care  'that  tiie  thread  of  his  raoe  be  not  broken.' 
In  MeiAAn.  tfo.  63.  8  it  is  said :  *  He  who  in  his 
lifetime  rightly  oontinnes  to  sinn  the  thread  of 
posterilT',  therehjr  p*7*  <^^^t  which  he  owes 
to  the  lathers  J  for  it  (begetting)  is  the  payment 
of  his  debts.*  His  continued  liie  in  the  world  of 
men  is  assured  hy  the  son  {Brih.  vp.  1.  S.  16),  who 
stands  in  the  ^laoe  of  the  father  in  order  to 
accomplish  for  turn  the  religious  works  {Ait.  2.  4), 
'and  if  anvthing  whatever  has  been  committed 
previously  oy  him,  his  son  will  expiate  it,  there- 
IcHce  is  his  name  "*on"  {pvtra,  because  he 
oAratMRa  Mtifoti  pUaramt  Sank.) ;  for  by  the  mm 
ne  ecmtinaee  to  exist  in  thti  world*  {Brih.  **p. 
1.  6. 17).  Particular  directions  are  given  in  Brih. 
up.  6.  4  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  beget  a  son 
or  daughter  of  a  certain  qnality.  This  chapter 
forms  the  conclusion  of  the  Upani^d,  and  thereaore 
probably  the  close  of  Uie  religious  instruction 
imparted  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  his  student 
Ufe^  Several  wives  are  pennitted,  as,  in  fact, 
Yftjfiavalkya  himself  had  two  {Brih.  vp.  2.  4, 
4.  6).  As  further  duties  of  the  grihattka  are 
named  sacrifice,  stu^  of  the  Veda,  and  almsgiving 
{Chhand.  tw.  2.  28. 1,  8.  S.  1-2 1  Brih.  (W.  4.  4.  2^ 
3.  8.  10). 

(3)  Tlie  VOmapn^ha  and  (4)  the  SannyOtin.-- 
A  distinction  between  these  two  periods  of  life 
was  only  gradually  estaldished.  Originally  the 
solitary  li^  in  the  forest  extsted  as  a  special 
branch  of  vocation  {dharnvukandha)  idde  by  nde 


with  the  pocitioa  of  householder  {CMOmL  vp. 

2.  28.  1,  (C  10.  1-8).  Later  it  may  have  beoome 
usual  to  retire  Into  the  sc^tude  of  the  forest  only 
on  the  approach  of  old  age,  after  the  obligations  of 
the  householder  had  been  fulfilled.  Y&jfiavalkya 
is  an  example^  when  he  addresses  his  wife  liaitruri 
{Brih.  iqi.  2.  4.  1  [4.  5. 1-2}):  <I  will  now  aban- 
don  this  state  (of  honsdudder),  and  will  therefMO 
make  a  divinon  between  thee  and  E&ty&yaid.*  In 
doing  so,  YAjfiavalkya  pnts  into  practice  what 
he  twiches  in  Brih.  vp.  3.  5.  1 :  '  ui  truth,  after 
that  Brftbmans  have  gained  the  knowledge  of  this 
soul,  they  abstain  from  desire  for  children  and 
desire  for  possessions  and  desire  for  the  world, 
and  wander  about  as  beggars.'  Here  the  third 
and  fourth  sta^  are  not  yet  distiuKuished.  The 
case  is  otiierwise  with  the  long  Brifiadratha,  who 
{Maitr.  up.  1.  2)  surrenders  his  kingdom,  retires 
to  the  forest,  and  (j^vea  himself  up  to  the  most 
painful  mortifications,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  son, 
and  standing  with  arms  erect,  and  yet  is  obliged  to 
confess:  'I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  dinum.' 
Here  tlu  anch<nite,  who  devotes  himsdf  to  asoetao 
practices  with  meditatitm  {ChS/nd  up.  2.  23.  1),  has 
not  vet  attuned  the  highest  goal ;  he  who  with- 
out knowing  the  dtman  *  practises  austerities  for 
many  thousand  years  earns  only  a  finite  reward* 
{BriK.  up.  3.  8.  10).  Asceticism  leads  only  to 
pUrydna,  'way  of  the  fathers'  {Brih,  6.  2. 
16),  and  the  ease  is  different  talj  with  those  who 
can  say:  'lUth  is  onr  asoeticism*  {(^/Oand.  vp. 
6.  10.  1).  Penance  and  fasting  are  inily  the  means 
bj|  which  Brftbmans  'seek  to  know  the  Otman, 
{vimdi^nti,  Brih.  vp.  4.  4.  22).  According  to 
some,  tapof  is  indiipensable  as  a  means  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  dtman  {^Maitr.  up.  4.  3,  na 
aiapatheuya  Stmajfldne  'dhigamah),  acocoding  to 
others  {JaUUa  up.  4),  it  is  supernnons ;  and  this 
view  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  whcje  system. 
For  as  long  as  the  goal  was  a  transcendental  <Mie, 
the  hope  might  be  cherished  of  approaching  near 
to  it  by  severing  hv  means  of  asceticism  the  tie 
that  binds  to  this  life.  If,  however,  emancipation 
is  the  discovery  of  one's  self  as  the  dtman,  and 
therefore  something  that  (mly  needs  to  be  reoog- 
nized  aa  already  existing  not  to  be  bnnu^ 
about  aa  Ubioagn  it  were  future^  the  ssestieum 
of  the  vOnaprcutha  becomes  as  Buperfluons  aa  the 
grihattha't  sacrifice  and  stndv  of  the  Veda  {Brih. 
up.  3.  S,  4.  4.  21).  He  who  knows  the  atmam  is 
atydiramin,  'exalted  above  the  (three)  diroma*' 
(^ve<.  vp.  6.  21).  He  has  attained  that  which  the 
ascetic  only  Bbivas  aftar,  complete  release  from 
his  individaality  and  £r«n  aU  uiat  pertains  to  it, 
as  family,  possessions,  and  the  world  {Brih,  vp. 

3.  S,  4.  4.  22).  He  is  called  soMiyann,  beoanse 
be  '  easts  off  ever^fthing  from  himseu*  (som-fiMw) ; 
parit>r^',,pafwd|raAa,  because  he  'wandenabont' 
nomeleas ;  and  bhUefu,  becanse  without  poiassieni 
he  lives  onW  aa  a '  beggar.' 

(4)  The  Santwiltin  {parivri^'aJea,  MtXfN).— TIm 
tannyOta,  which  is  originally  only  the  *  abandcn- 
ment '  of  the  entire  br&nmanioal  mode  of  life  In  the 
three  Oiramcu,  assumed  in  oourse  of  time  the  por- 
tion of  a  fourth  and  highest  dirama,  which,  as  a 
rule,  though  not  necessarily,  would  first  be  entered 
npon  towards  the  dose  of  life  after  passfaig 
throui^  tiie  stages  of  brahmaeh^lrin,  ffriaaatha, 
and  vOne^nutha.  It  Uius,  however,  gained  a 
farther  meaning.  If  it  was  originally  a  natural 
oonseqnenoe  ot  the  knowledge  of  the  dtman,  it 
now  became  a  final  and  moat  efBcacious  means 
hv  wldch  it  was  hoped  to  attain  tiiat  knowledge. 
Tne  aannyOsa,  accordingly,  is  represmted  as  saiih 
a  means  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tUman  and  to 
emancipation  in  a  series  of  later  Upanifode,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  Brahma,  SannvStaf 
^irwf^fa,  £a9fAa<r«ts  PoramoAaijtM.  JeOMa, 
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lirama.  We  find  in  them  »  fall  Mooant,  viUi 
■nmeiaiu  eoDtradietioau  in  d«Uil^  of  Uie  pre- 
MmiMgy  aoaditioM  imwMeJ  vpon  the  mmajwuh 
flf  his  dnaiton  faom  life,  of  his  drew  and  equip- 
■ent.  of  hie  loed,  pbee  of  ahode,  and  ocmipa* 
tiooB.* 

3.  The  Atemas  hi  poat-Vedic  time.— Although 
the  Ppani^ada  teaoh  that  erery  man^  SOdra  as 
well  as  Azya,  ia  an  inoainatioD  of  the  dfmaa,  the 
kiKnriedn.af  whieh,  iriirtheT  originating  in  an 
Azya  or  a  Stidim,  voud  lead  to  emancipation,  yet 
the  Bnhmans  were  too  iQQoh  under  the  influence 
of  old  traditicns  to  pat  this  doctrine  into  praotiocL 
and  thus  the  Stldns  were,  and  remained,  excloded 
fnna  all  r^igioaa  oommonity  with  the  Aryaa. 
So  maefa  the  greater  was  tiieir  care  for  the  spiritual 
w^&re  of  the  three  snperior  castes,  and  the  four 
dintmeu  became  the  via  soJiiMt  through  which 
ereiy  twice-born  man  (^sya)  had  to  pass,  •.«. 
emy  Brahmana,  Kfatriya,  and  VaiAra,  in  order 
to  reach  the  highest  goaL  As  in  Vedio  times,  so 
also  in  the  later  period  of  Indian  life,  it  was  the 
rule  that  every  twioe-boni  man  bad  to  become 
fiiBt  a  brahmaehdrin.  In  this  stage  he  lived  in 
the  house  of  a  teaeher,  persisted  in  the  folfilment 
of  has  dntiss  of  temperanoe  and  ohasti^,  and 
reoeiTed,  throng  the  study  <d  the  Teda,  the  in- 
teUectnal  stamp  for  all  his  future  life.  He  then, 
MffrikaMOt  had  to  marry,  to  bt^t  offimring,  and 
to  fulfil  the  six  duties  of  teaching  ana  learning, 
saerifioing  in  person  and  through  the  agency  of 
ethan^giTiiig  alms  and  reofliring  presents  I  bendes 
ttds  tboe  wen  Are  daily  obaernnces  tiwnmbent 
mm  him :  to  satisfy  the  gods  1^  saorificinK,  the 
Bfia  studying  the  Teda,  the  fathers  by  offering 
fnnenu  oblations,  men  by  almsgiving,  and  ftni"*f^** 
by  feeding  birds,  antelopes,  anS  other  denizens  of 
the  forest.  Afterwatds  he  passed  to  the  state  of 
eAMprafCAa  as  it  is  deaeribed  in  Mann,  ft.  2,  and 
MaJahk.  xiL  S45.  4:  'Wlisa  the  householder 
sees  his  skin  wrinkled  and  his  hair  white  and  ths 
sons  of  his  sons,  then  he  has  to  retire  to  the 
fofest,'  in  order  to  extinguish  in  himself,  by 
austerities  gradually  augmented,  all  the  remnanto 
of  worldly  attachments.  *  In  summer  let  him 
expose  himself  to  the  heat  of  five  fires,  during  the 
ramy  season  live  nuder  the  open  sky,  and  in 
winter  be  dressed  in  wet  olothea,  thus  gradoally 
increasiiUF  the  rigour  of  his  austerities"  (Mann, 
8.  23).  Further,  *  after  having  purified  himself  in 
the  three  social  stagea  from  all  stain  of  sin,  let 
him  wander  towards  the  highest  goal  with  xm- 
dannted  perseveranoe'  {MahOoh.  xU.  240.  8>. 

In  thia  stage  of  sannyOnft,  'one  who  has 
abandoned  eveiything,'  he  roamed  about  withoat 
bcnne  {paritri^aka],  and  lived  merely  mi  alms 
(bhiifit}.  At  a  period  of  life  when,  according  to 
our  tboQffht,  aid  from  others  is  more  than  ever 
needed,  the  aged  man  was  left  to  himself  without 
sny  care  or  attendance ;  'let  him  flee  from  society 
as  from  a  serpent,  from  comfort  as  from  a  hell, 
and  from  wommi  as  from  a  corpse '  {Mali/lbh.  xiL 
246.  18) ;  '  let  him  not  look  forward  to  death,  let 
him  not  look  forward  to  life,  let  him  await  his 
time  as  the  servant  awaits  a  command '  fnieUiam, 
wfaidi  is  the  better  reading  both  in  JfoAdM.  xii. 
9M.  16.  and  in  Mann,  Ti^46^ 

WenAJofaislMrBuifSTCtaMaott*  state  ot  llw  Hmnv^tlm 
from  the  rfxth  book  of  Mmuu.  'Lot  blm  pat  dn-T)  hl>  toot 
pnriflcd  far  hW  riffbt,  let  him  diliik  wM«T  purlfiMl  1}  <«iiuiiiliiff 
vnlfa)  »  eloth,  l«tl^  ottir  womab  parUUd  bj  1m  Um 

kMplitetaMttpai«'(48).   •LalhliBpUtaiUjbMr  ^^^nt  v  «(]•. 

baiMrtliMiUtaarboibr,  Slid  M  Um  not  bMO       .  .    .  dy-B 

muaj  tor  tbo  mlm  of  thto  (pMrfdubte)  body'  (4  .  v.  iut 
•0  Hifijawn  M  him  Doi  hi  ntoni  wow Mtg«r,  in  i>.;i.  hImi 
wbcn  M  Is  amwd,  lot  hfan  not  nttor  meoh,  dnr.1,1  .1  Trjth, 
watOmwi  at  tin  ■WBf»tMi(rf  tht  noltfabouCT)'  (tbj.  'bulbar 


*  tbKM  wffl  ba  fmmd  daKrfbed  hi  P.  Dmamta,  AUgtmutm 
OMdMU  lUr  FkUotopkU,  IL  pp.  S86-SU;  FhOmpk^  tim 
C,  nIMt,  pp.  t7«-a&. 


hnr(eiplAtailnc>nradigiM  uul  onion*,  air  by  Kkill  tn  i>atr<r>In^ 
MliniaUr,  tkOT  03  [Jtlnt  sdrlo*  knd  Lh<-  axponLlon  Kit  At 
BMthX  ]olhlm  tvnTtttk.  to  ahula  "Im*'  i-'*}),  '  [^t  hljo  m* 
fia  ordei  to  hev}  BpprcMb  b  bouM  Ibroninrd  ^Lb  bcnalli, 
Brtlvriktua,  Ui^b,  doifo,  oroUtH  moiHlkMti'tM).  'His  Ur, 
aaik,  bad  bnrrl  tvlng  c)i)iiw<l,  carrTiny  ma  w^a^^lm'l,  ^  atsC, 

hlmiiir  ACiicL  b'lt  htirtisf  uiy  cnMim'  'Lti  him  to 
b«c  <^n<  Q  (■  (U;\  leC  biat  M,  bm  tmgvr  to  nbtoln  *  iargm 


■tt»  ti!iiu«lf  aJfio  tri  tM-FiNii&l  «nJoynHatO  (BA}l  'Whui  -no 
aata  •  uf-'onds  trou:  (ih^  Lii-  ii<  n>.  vbcn  tb»  wittt  1i«P  niottoiv 

bSTt  JlnliJi«d  tboir  tatml,  wIlbD  the  nrrarunrd  iti  U]i^(]iiiliM  linir 
booii  i^ui-OTtd,  let  Uke  mmUq  klukvi  f<^  Uibeg'  (Mj.  '  I^-i 
fahn  nut  b»  MOTTy  wheal  he  infilAina  iii.fjilng,  mir  rrjoti.'M  vh^jn 
be  ('t'lnirm  (Minptlilnir),  hliiJ  (iihv^.'j  ( f  rifif^ti  oril^  ^  btiU 
nib.::,  1,1...  if^  Inirti  ^i!Ji.-t\ni.  !,t  t.n  r....i  .-ri,i|  ttiinira'  (BTJ. 

hlmrr'>tiunh(a  mrnavt-,  [f  Ihpy  a.ni  n'Ltiu'lwj  liy  Bpimud  nl  j-i^iJi ' 
(6M.  '  !iv  iiio  mtnlnl.  of  hii  wniwii,  ttin  t{rmmn%\..r,  ..t  loii- 
ana  hrvtrwl,  And  by  xhr  •iwEojrloii  frfiiu  liijiultii;  t)ir>  c:ii<-jivtrii, 
bo  fit  tar  fiTLmrirlalirv  '  ('rttlj,    '  lb  nftW  Ui  \>t*tvt^f 

Urloii:  i.-r««l"jiT#.  1*1  b^»i  [ilnrq-v*  by  •l^y  a^i'l        ii^fht,  •vwn 

For  further  information  about  the  four  dirtmuu 
we  must  refer  Uie  reader  to  the  detailed  treatment 
of  them  in  Mann,  bks.  iL-vL,  and  to  the  parallel 
paasagea  in  the  MahdMdrata,  chiefly  bk.  xiL 
243-246.  Of  special  interest  also  is  the  short 
descriptioo.  MahabK.  xiL  191-192,  which,  beins 
in  prose,  may  have  been  inserted  from  an  old 
DharnuuSlra.i 

If  it  is  true  that  the  highent  aim  of  mankind  is 
not  to  he  found  in  this  worldly  existence,  bat  in 
the  realm  beyond,  however  closed  to  imr  know, 
ledge  this  m^  be,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
attempt,  as  we  have  it  in  the  four  iUrematf  to 
transform  the  whole  earthly  existence  into  a 
preparatory  school  for  eternity,  merits  recognition 
ancl  admiration  even  from  those  who  have  reached 
the  higheat  degree  of  oinliaation.  The  Indian 
system  does  not  demand  what  is  impossible;  it 
does  not  tear  men  away  rooi^y  and  alnmptly  from 
that  attachment  to  the  world  which  is  innate  in 
them.  It  offers  the  oppoitunifry  in  the  stage  of 
grUtattka  to  enjoy  liie,  and  by  mjoying  it  to 
oonvinee  oneself  of  its  fntili^.  It  tnen,  in  an 
advanced  age.  in  the  stage  (tf  vOnapnutha,  tends 
to  a  nstematie  mortifieatUNi  of  sensuality,  and  it 
descnoes  in  the  aanny&tin  a  man  who,  approach- 
ing the  end  of  Us  days,  has  become  free  from  all 
worldly  fetters,  and  is  Dest  prepared  for  departure. 
What  we  say  of  so  many  precepts  of  the  Gospels 
we  may  say  also  of  the  four  iUrama*  i  although 
they  are  by  no  means  snitable  for  literal  and  blind 
imitation,  yet  th^y  may  serve  in  a  certain  sense 
as  a  patteni,  since  the  way  of  thinking  muiifested 
in  them  may  in  other  forms  and  moufleationB  be 
predous  for  every  age. 

Utsutuu.— Tbo  Utoratara  hM  boon  gtroB  ttuougbeut  tts 
■itldo.  800  sbo  AsomusH  (HIimIdX  Upaitibam. 

P.  DsmasK. 
ASSAM.— I.  Relifl^ioua  history.— There  is  no 
part  of  India  which  is  more  interesting  in  some 
respects  to  the  student  of  Hinduism  tiian  ths 
Assam  valley.  As  everyone  knows,  Hinduism 
professes  to  be  a  race  religion,  the  religion  of  the 
mbabitants  of  Bb&rat-vsrva,  of  the  Hindu  people. 
Yet,  since  the  origin  of  the  Hindu  religion  is 
Vedio,  and  the  Vedas  were  the  collected  nymns 
of  the  so-called  *  Aryan '  immigrants,  the  two 
hundred  millions  of  people  now  ouliog  themselTes 
Hindns  must,  in  part  at  least,  and  probably  hi 
large  part,  be  the  descendants  of  races  who  were 
converted  to,  or  more  properly  adopted  into, 
Hinduism.  Indeed,  the  later  developments  that 
have  qmmg  from  Vedio  worship  must  have  becm 
due  In  great  measure  to  tiu  influence  of  aborii^nal 
•fUzxT.ior-nt. 

t  Sts  DooMn,  .1I<0MI«Ah  OnA.  «.  i'JUlDWpMi,  L  «.  pp.  SS-sa 
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lieliefis  on  the  simple  natnre-worship  of  the  Arymn 
invaders.  That  was  essentially  democratic  in  its 
natore.  whereas  the  bierarchy  of  Brfthmaniam  and 
the  intellectual  aristocracy  or  priests,  philosophers, 
and  the  highly  ooltivated  wamor  chiefs  who  played 
80  importuit  a  part  in  the  derelopmentof  Hinduism, 
must  have  been  dae  to  oonqnest,  at  once  physical 
and  moral,  of  lower  by  higher  races.  Yet  in  most 
parts  of  India  the  transition  and  the  straggle  are 
BO  distant  that  all  memory  of  them  is  lost.  The 
Dnividian  (rf  the  South  and  tiie  Bengali  of  the 
East  alike  believe  that  th^  were  always  Hindu. 
The  higher  castes  and  classes,  it  is  tme,  have  dim 
traditions  of  a  time  when  their  ancestors,  fturer 
and  slighter  in  figure  than  the  aborigines,  migrated 
from  North- Western  India.  But  uie  lower  castes 
have  no  such  tnditaons,  and  no  curiosity  as  to 
how  their  diataat  ancestors  came  to  he  accepted 
into  the  Hindu  oommunity.  There  are,  of  course, 
notaUe  exoejitions  to  this  rule.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  only  the  ethnologist  who  can  oon- 
jeeture  from  the  phyucal  aspect  of  the  various 
races  of  India  that  thej  were  once  non-Hindus 
and  ^ke  some  non- Aryan  language.  But  in  the 
Ammu  tbU^,  owing  to  geographical  and  historical 
eanses,  whicb  will  presently  be  stated  as  briefly  as 
poeuble,  the  process  hv  which  aboriginal  tribes 
are  accepted  into  the  Hindu  fraternity  is  seen  in 
actual  operation  at  the  present  time,  and,  1^ 
analogy  and  in  some  cases  actual  historicu 
indicatums,  the  process  can  be  traced  baek  for 
wmie  two  thousand  years.  In  the  Assam  valley 
we  are  on  the  border-land  of  the  Hindu  ftith,  and 
see  the  moat  tolerant  and  receptive  of  creeds  in 
CMitact  with  the  beliefs  of  Indo-Chinese  races.  It 
is  singularly  interesting  to  note  how  alien  blood 
and  alien  civilizations  are  quietly  assimilated  by 
the  slow,  gentle,  and  irresistible  force  of  Hindu 
ideas. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  what  we  now  call  the  Assam  valley 
was  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  great  independent 
kingdom  of  K^mardpa  (([.v.),  a  name  which  still 
survives  as  that  of  the  modem  District  of  K&mrOp, 
whose  capital,  now  Ganhftti  (or  GnAh&ti),  was 
then  famous  all  over  India  as  Frft^yotishpur,  the 
'  City  of  Eastern  astrology.*  This  kingdom  appears 
to  have  included,  somelSOO  years  s^,  not  only 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  but  also 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Bengal  down  to  the  sea, 
and  in  addition  (a  thing  even  more  difficult  of 
belief  for  the  modem  tntveller)  the  rugged  and 
now  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of  Bhotftn.  It 
was  apparently  in  the  Bhutanese  hUls  that  the 
Unai  at  K&mampa  obtained  their  store  of  mineral 
wealth,  and  eepeoially  of  copper.  They  were 
powerful  monarohs,  cumvated,  warlike,  ana  enter* 
prising.  Each  dynasty,  as  it  arose  into  power, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Brfthmans,  and,  by 
one  or  other  of  the  fictions  common  to  early  law 
and  early  religion  in  all  countries,  was  adopted 
into  Hinduism.  It  was,  indeed,  by  common 
ooBMBth  at  Prfi^yotishpur  that  there  came  into 
bdnff  the  Tantnlc  form  of  Hinduism,  that  form 
wUai  gives  especial  prominence  to  the  female 
energy  of  the  deity,  his  active  nature  being 
personified  in  his  mkti,  or  'wife.*  Devi,  as  the 
MUi  of  Siva,  is  the  energy  chiefly  identified  with 
the  mystery  of  sex  and  ma^cal  powen^  which  are 
the  leading  topics  of  the  Tantnu,  the  scriptures 
(tbODgh,  of  course,  not  the  sole  scriptures)  of  this 
mm  oi  Hinduism.  On  the  Kil&chal  hill,  a  beautiful 
wooded  eminence  near  the  town  of  Ganhftti,  still 
stands  the  temple  of  Kbnftlcfft  Devi,  one  the 
fanoE  of  the  iakti  of  Siva.  The  l^end  that 
exfdaina  the  aneient  sanctity  of  K&martipa  and  of 
Kftma^  (the  religious  name  of  the  Nilftchal  hill) 
iaaanulowa:  I 


8«ti,  the  flnt  wUe  of  tba  god  &n,  dM  of  wrrow  ftt  the 
diacourtoajT  ahown  to  hu  boabuid  by  her  htitn  Dkk^  who 
WM  IncanMd  b7  the  intemiptioo  of  his  funooa  ncriflce  ot 
bnriit^oring.  (It  m*7  be  worth  mcnUoning,  aa  a  plctaraaqne 
droamstaiioe,  that  when  the  woodi  on  the  eouthern  slope* 
of  the  BbntkB  (tad  SU  hUla  oatoh  Are  In  the  dry  winter 
aeaaoD,  and  ma  b«  aeen  glowinf  or  bladng  from  irnat 
diaUuioca.  tba  people  to  thii  day  aw  art  that  tbe  tu-oB  Elan 
against  tne  akj  la  oanaed  bj  the  rerlvlng  aahea  of  Dufa'a 
Interrupted  saorifloe.)  Bira,  oreroome  b^  griaf  and  remorae, 
wandered  about  tbe  world,  earrring,  aa  a  penanoa,  bla 
dead  wite^  body  on  hla  head.  In  order  to  arreat  this  penanoa 
and  to  prevent  Bin  trom  obtaining  exoea«iTe  power,  Vif^a 
panned  blm.  and,  by  aucoeariTe  blowg  of  bis  oiscas,  lopped 
the  body  Pieoemeal.  ao  that  it  fell  to  earth  in  flfty-one 
pieoea.  Whererer  any  piece  fell,  the  ptaoe  became  a  pHJia- 
tOtdna,  aaored  and  a  fit  teaort  tor  idlgriou.  But  the  most 
sacrad  of  aU  was  the  K&magtrt  bUL  lor  this  beame  tdantlflMl 
with  the  mnentin  powers  ot  Bata,  and,  probably  by  some 
■ubeeqaenc  exteoaioa  ot  the  idea,  with  ihoee  ot  firithiwi, 
'the  Broad  Bartb,'  regarded  as  tbe  mother  ol  liring  beings. 
Bat  Sira  continued  his  penanoa,  and  EJima-dera,  the  god  of 
Lore,  was  dispatched  to  b^rnile  the  mourner  trom  his  anateritiea. 
He  aaooeeded.  ffiva  waa  so  indignant  that  he  burnt  the 
Indian  Cupid  to  asbee  by  a  dnrie  gianoa  trom  the  eye  in  tbe 
midst  of  his  forehead.  But  Love  was  not  destinod  to  die 
etenwlly,  and  the  land  where  he  reoorered  life  to  Invdc^  mca 
from  contemplation  and  aortacto  wae  tbe  bewrtUnl  ral&y  ott 
rinoa  known  M  KIOMftaa.  ttM  <  Bb^pa  of  Lore.' 

As  the  legend  smBdentiT  mdicates,  the  prinoee 
and  upper  classes  of  the  kingdom  of  Kftmarflpa 
were  Hindus,  turobably  spoke  some  Indo-European 
dialect  derived  from  Sanskrit,  and  were  accepted 
as  of  Indian  race.  But  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  not  then,  and  many  of  them  are  not  even 
now,  Hindus.  It  is  interesting,  and  not  without 
more  than  ethnologioal  intoeat,  to  indicate  Inriefly 
what  they  were. 

In  tlw  greater  part  of  India,  axoept  In  the  extreme  North- 
west, the  people  have  a  strong  uitad<xi  ot  DraTidtan  blood.  In 
tba  Sooth  they  speak  what  are  known  aa  Drmvidlan  langnagea. 
and  the  Sootbem  raoea  are  of  the  du^  Negrito  strain,  and 
apparently  akin  to  Afrffl*"  peoplea.  In  the  Norlii-Bast  tbe 
DrwTldian  blood  la  mingled  wlui  other,  and  eapedally  Indo- 
ChhieM,  tntndona  In  the  Assam  raHey  the  Bribmans  (prierti 
and  astn»k)gera)  resemble  tbalr  Bengali  ntigfaboars,  and  tba 
Doma,  a  lai^  ffshennan  oaste,  are  plainly  of  Western  origin. 
Bnt  tba  bulk  of  tbe  peopU  are  evidently  of  partly  Indo-ObioeM 
blood,  and  their  phynoai  appearance  la  of  tbe  *  Mongolian '  type, 
bearing,  mora  or  less,  tbe  obaiMteristlo  aspect  M  tbe  ytSlow 
rmoea.  Tbtiy  have  thenuelrea  (with  the  exoq;>tlon  ot  the 
Ahoms)  no  record,  hiatorical  or  traditional,  of  their  advent 
into  i1  Willi  But  ibe  langnagea  they  speak  are  aoma  oloe  to 
the  snooessive  innsions  ot  Indo-Ohineee  folk  from  the  north- 
eaat  and  the  south-east  of  the  valley,  Ibe  otdeat  Indo^Aiinesa 
languaca  spoken  In  Assam  belongs  to  the  Uoa  -  Khmer  sub- 
fuuly,  wUoh  hM  reoently  been  named  bv  Sohmidt  ot  Tleona 
the  *  Anatric '  family  ot  languaffea.  Bcamldt  oUlma  that  ft 
extends  trom  Anam  aoroaa  Further  India  to  Ounbodia,  and 
thence  throu^  Polyneda  sad  Hioroaeala  to  Easter  Idand.  on 
the  ooast  of  South  America.  It  Is  worth  noting,  hi  paawig, 
that  Hindu  dynasties  seem  oaoa  to  have  relgnea  over  peoples 
of  this  race  In  the  Sia  East  as  well  as  tn  Assam.  E.  A.  (Mit, 
in  bit  Uittory  qf  Attam,  quotes  tba  case  of  an  Indian  king, 
Bamnda^wbo  was  ruling  in  Upper  Burma  In  A.n.  106,  and  also 
that  ot  ffindna  who  led  tbe  Tcbamnas  or  Sbans  in  their  oon- 
qnest* of  the  months  ot  the  Mekong  in  i.D.  ESQ.  These  Hindna, 
as  Gait  saya,  must  have  passed  tnronrti  Assam,  aa,  probably, 
did  tbe  Hindus  from  KLn-bAd,  in  I^W.  India,  who  foonded 
and  gave  Its  name  to  the  Oambodian  kingdom  in  Ind»Chlna. 
It  is  posdble  that  Hon>Kbmer  peoples  innded  and  nve  tbdr 
language  temporarily  to  much  of  North-Bastem  India,  as  well 
as  to  pirts  ot  Burma.  Bat  tba  only  Mon-Khmer  tongue  snr- 
Tiving  in  Assam  is  that  ot  the  Khlsis.  now  fnbabitbig  and 

eving  tbdr  name  to  the  mountains  between  Kimrto  and 
rlbeL  These  interesting  people  remained  Indspendenc  until 
thev  oame  under  Britlah  rule,  and  have  not  mn  now  oome 
under  Hlndn  Influences.  Ibey  are  a  onrioua  oountarpart 
ot  tbe  BaaquM  In  the  Pyrenees.  Elsewhere  the  Moo-Khmer 
element,  whethar  In  blood  or  speeoh,  has  baoome  oompletely 
assimilated,  and  oaa  no  longer  be  distinguished. 

The  next  wave  ot  Indo-Chinese  invasion  Is  rqtresaotad  tothe 
various  peoplee  spe&klng  the  Tlbeto-BarmcM  tongue*.  These 
hare  three  main  groupa  ot  dialects.  Tb»  first  <a  them  Is  Nigi, 

!n\i'-n  In  Ami  t/i  thn  east  ot  the  Vtigk  hUls.  Tbe  seoona  la 
utl'Chin,  rpolffn  lit  Uantpor,  Okchir,  tbe  Lusbal  hills,  and 
by  tlieinlc^ttn^  n^i  known  as  tbe  Mlkire,  who  now  inhabit 
an  cutlyinK  bosUoti  ot  the  KhU  hUls  Juttliv  Into  the  I'tMiiiii 
p|ali>.  pH?H>[i1('  ^jH'^iklng  these  two  groups  ot  dlaleoti  have 
aa  j^i  ti^rd!>  KC  »>1]  "nne  Into  oontsMS  with  Hlodnlsm,  and 
retain  Ihcir  dwti  ;>riiJi][iTe  anlmlstlo  snparstltlona.  Tbe  third 
and  TBOBi  liii}iort4irj  I.  (Troup  is  that  now  known  (slnoe  Brian 
Hodgvan'g  i^t'ltdt.r.it^itl  invceHgations  into  tlieir  language  and 
ethnD]Dg;>ap  'R-d'j^.'  Tbey oomprlae tba Mecbes Northern 
Beneai ;  Ui«  Rjurhtwria  of  Northsm  Assam;  the  rtmlHi.  who 
Hra  la  tbe  hULi  Istwwn  Kowgong  and  Oftchir ;  tbe  Oiroe  and 
'nppaTM.  <n,hahlti  ng  jha  mountains  called  alter  tbem ;  soaUared 
pUMA  iBMn  M  Uliii«i  and  Bibbta ;  sad  Of  tb«)r  may 
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WoMtO  tb«  Bodo  fWMlttM  C»iuUy»j  of  lAkhimpur  and  the 
pMtliMillI  WttBd  fa  tb*  bkhmapntn.  It  to  not  to  b«  iup- 
fond  tut  Um  pwiiila  vtae  now  ipmk  Bodo  hmgingM  w«r« 
all  of  ooBBon  origin.  But  tbo  wldi  wfumd  niTTinJ  ol  tbU 
aoop  (<  toagon  pfwupponi  u  InnMtoo  <rf  wHWctont  fam  to 
BVOW  tbcm  opon  nbiKt  mm!  ■■imlhtiJ  nam.  Honovor, 
riM>  tto  neqolAtan  «( tta*  Bode  VMota  «u  not,  M  In  the  OMt 
«t  tba  inennieB  ol  Indo-lmMn  toBKOM,  nocompMitod  tw 
tfctlMBJItoMotnnriinilo  iMfaWkM,  tho  Mrimflatfonarweo 
■mbbibMi.  ItbtoBMiiMtlDlrfnByothnologtoddmr- 
mm  Im£«mb  tbo  nSoMMbw  aow  vmUmt  Uw  Bodo 
iugaK!^  oKuent  la  m  br  ■>  ttian  wbo  Un  in  tho  pUlM 
■MHg  SndiH  liftvn  neqolnd  n  ttnetan  «C  DnTtdinn  and, 
b  n  ▼•rr  dkU  dagrw,  ol  'Aisrta*  Uood.  Um  Kooh  raoo 
k  KovllMra  BenMl  bM  booomo  Mmplitrtr  HMnlnd,  has 
odo^pted  tha  BMi(aU  kQ(uac«.  and  la  pnotinilj  a  Hiada  csaU, 
to  vUeh  BOdn  oonnsto  mm  otMr  Bodo  neia  an  itiU 
1  nm  Xbjmam,  ooem  a  Bodo  raUnc  iwo  to  HottlMni 
an  now  wholtar  abaofbod.  and  can  no  koMr  bo 
Bat  the  Mecboa  and  tbo  Ea<d>aria,  tbot^  tbay 
Htadna,  an  atill  pfajiioallr,  Mngalaacally,  and  io 
baUol,  dMfaMt  neaa,  tM,  to  aooM  oxUnE,  an  tbc 
Cknt^  alMk  Tha  Oaina,  TSppam,  and  DiqMa^  baing 
Mated  Ugbkndata,  ran^  toteUy  tmofloeM  br  HInda 
toBp—eea.  wbathar  b  kiyaaga  or  nIMoo.  On  «M  otbar 
baad,  tba  noa  moat  pngmj  dMoribod  Bodoa  (aaa  art. 
Bum)  an  rufaOv  lo^ag  thdr  natl**  igiiBh.  and  an  bilag 
adopted  into  HioCTolam. 

what  Uie  Hindniam  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
KftDuurflpft  was,  it  is  impoanble  to  aaj  now  with 
any  oertainty.  Bat  it  waa  erideaUy  tha  aristo- 
omtie  religion  id  kinga  and  nobles  onl^,  and  from 
the  faet  t&t  its  centre  was  the  hill  sbnne  of  KAm- 
ftkvft  Deri,  it  was  no  doabt  of  the  Tantrik  type 
identified  with  Western  Aaaam  and  Eastern  and 
NOTthem  Bengal — a  religion  of  pro^tiation  of 
awfnl  and  nnecHnprebended  natural  forees  1^ 
Uoody  saciifioea,  often  by  the  alanghter  of  hnman 
Tietanis.  KAmarftpa,  with  its  shrines,  priests,  kings, 
•ad  heroes,  figure*  laige^  in  Saaskrit  Uteratnre 
favn  the  MaJMhOraia  downwards,  and  ei^edally 
in  eertain  PwHiftu  which  deal  chiefly  with  the 
vxnhip  of  Siva  and  his  SaJcti,  snch  as  the  KdlikA 
PmH^  On  the  other  hand,  Kmia  makes  a  fre- 
qnsDt  aifiearanoe  in  the  stories  told  in  eonnezion 
with  Tanona  places  in  the  Aasam  rail^.  Han  j  of 
thsM  tales  seon  to  imply  aa^nt  oonteiti  between 
the  enlt  M  Kma  and  that  M  wra. 

Ite  iBMsMiLto  and  rannd  tto  Btlls  town  ol  llimr,  BOW  tho 
hMdsnMtaisoi  thaBrttMi  Dhtriatal  Pwia^  antttacrttwed 
TCBHSBolwbataMaito  hm  baw  twnplaa  atoai  pMsrsiid 
Ms  dabontalj  oamd  and  onMHMBtod.  Tbaaa  an  mU  to 
bSM  baan  Oa  Mkes  of  «M  BIna  Aanra  (tba  KMd  Aian  IM- 
pBiatbat  tba  uagma  a  aoa-HlndB  by  arl|ibi),  iriw  ma  tba 
floaol  BaBlaora.  Blaahad  naajMnaasd 


□d  ooa  loralr  dawditof 
lOaa  (pwlww  attar  tMiM,  tha  trirjgoddaaaol  dawn). 
YW  dnamt  ontrigbc  «l  a  baantttnl  yont^  snd  vowad 
Aa  woold  BHiT  no  otbar  tban  tha  prinoa  ol  am  iliaaai  H«r 
attandant  Cfattra-Mtb*  (Utarallj,  tba  •diM|dila-wonaa')  bad 
■agio  AO  in  dnwlng  portoana,  and  aha  waw  In  ton  tha 
tmum  of  an  tha  prteoa  in  India.  nnallT,  traatOliv  sod 
with  harftatlon,  aba  rentond  to  dapiot  AainMbft,  tba  gfaod* 
aoB  ol  Knvn  bfasadt.  and  tbfa  pfatan  UM  vaoogataad  aa  (ha 
tUoq  that  viritad  bar  alaapi  *»»i>«vMk»  ^  attnotod  bj 
Backs  aita  to  IMA'a  bowar,  and '  maiifad  bar  aooonUng  to  tba 


Gandfaarra  ecromonr.'  Tbe  jounr  kiran  wan  aorpriaed  by  tfa« 
,  Id  bign  wratb,  babig  a  tarraot  foDowar  of 
into  priMm,  and  omlnad  Um  '  In  aarpaot 
load^'  KFioaoaaM&ohwgTaadaoa'anociiawlthagTaatflaat 


ariaoaaa'a  tather,  wbo,  I 
aba,  eaat  tba  prinoa  tnl 


and  annr,  and  carrtad  bim  and  hla  brida  a  war  to  dlataol 
Dwlrikn  hi  Waatam  India,  bat  not  ontU  a  mik  battla  waa 
fooglit,  In  wbM)  wo  nmob  Uood  waa  abed  toab  tba  town  la 
«Oad  Soidtear  or  Topar  ('tha  otty  of  blood')  to  tUa  day, 
whfla  tba  uttia  rim  whkb  nua  naar  It  la  known  aa  tba 
BtenU,  or  'rhrar  ol  taaK.'  Tba  low  nu«a  ot  bUle  wfalch  bara 
ifeirtBtto Bnbiaapatra  bank  ia  aOd  to  ba tba  axUort  raaataM 
ol  a  awlaa  ol  flaty  voloanoaa  eaat  op  by  tba  god  flba  is  a 
bohntfc  tor  bla  aDy,  tha  angry  father  Man. 

There  is  one  eirenmstanoe  in  eonnexion  with 
this  tale  which  has  a  certain  ethn<doglcaI  interest. 
The  rains  are  risited  in  the  dry  season  hy  the 
I^plilaB,  a  wild  tribe  who  Ure  m  the  Northern 
hilb.  They  declare  that  eertain  mysterioos  marks 
on  the  carved  stones  are  *  Daphla  wri^g,'  and 
that  the  baOdings  were  the  work  of  their  anoeeton. 
It  is  possible  tut  the  Daphlaa  once  lived  in  the 
^dns  of  Assam,  and  were  driven  into  forest  fast- 
nesses by  some  forgotten  incursion  of  Indo-Chinese 
invaders.  Theirnational  costume,  onrionslyenoiigh, 
nsemUes  the  traditional  dress  of  the  god  Siva, 
and  the  loww  onste  Hindus  belien  them  to  be  of 


the  race  of  that  god,  who  is  described  in  the 
books  as  a  Ktrftti,  'dweller  in  the  hills. *  It  waa 
indeed  somewhere  in  these  north-eastern  bills  that 
the  Epio  hero  Arjona  received  lessons  in  archery 
and  otner  arts  of  war  from  Siva.  In  any  case,  the 
Daphlas  have  aaly  to  adopt  Hindu  mles  of  eating, 
marriage,  ete.,  to  be  readilr  aooepted  into  the 
Hindn  fraternity.  Ag^,  it  is  said  that  Bh&laka, 
the  grandson  of  Bftna,  built  a  fort,  mina  of  which 
are  still  .visible,  not  far  from  B&lipftrft  at  the  foot 
of  the  AkA  bills.  The  Akfts,  whose  chiefs  now, 
on  occasions  of  state,  wear  costumes  evidently 
borrowed  fron  Tibetan  Boddhists,  are  sud  to 
didm  descent  from  Bhftluka,  It  is  poasihle  tiut 
th«j  too  are  descendants  t)S  a  raoe  that  was 
driven  into  the  hills,  waa  onoe  more  or  less  Hin- 
duixed,  and  may  yet  be  aooepted  into  the  Hindu 
fold. 

Bat  than  an  many  aDOfa  toconda,  aU,  or  naarty  an,  rdating  to 
powartol  Aaon  iiaaiaiilia  Ona  ol  tba  moat  bnHHia  ol  tbaaa 
waaNaraka  Aaaia,aono<tba  Bartta,irtK>lB  mid.  In  tbo  JfsU- 
bhdrata  and  Ptre»  fwrJee.  to  bars  oarriad  off  tba  aar-ringa  ol 
Aditi  (tba  motbar  and  daogfator  of  Dakfa,  abora  daacribed)  to 
bla  ImpngaaUe  caatla  ol  ntctyoUabpur.  whan  K^iQa,  at  the 
nquast  of  tba  goda,  want  aad  klUadr  him  and  noovarad  tba 
towals.  In  tba  Uarimulua  tba  aama  story  Is  told  In  a  aligfaUy 
dtfltrant  torn.  Narak^  son  and  aoooaaaor  waa  Bbagadatta,  wbo 
la  fraqnantly  DMotiaoad  to  tba  JfaMMdrato.  In  tbo  SaMd 
fsrisii  ol  ttta  Epio.  tba  tola  la  tokl  of  bow  At^um  aCtackad 
Bbagadatta  and  oompaDad  tatot  to  pay  Kibata.  sabatquantlj, 
tt  ta  ralatod  that  Bhagadatto  want  with  a  grant  army  to  tba 
amtaTanoa  of  Dar>oilbao  In  tha  final  itrngglo  batween  tha 
Kaoravaa  and  Piodaraa  ia  Waatcm  India. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  l^ndary  period 
of  Assamese  history  will  find  a  full  account  of  it  in 
GaifsiTMtory  ttf  Aawam.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
7th  eent.  we  at  last  get  a  glimpaa  of  authentic 
history  from  the  famous  Chinese  traveller  Hiuen 
Tsianff,  who  visited  Knmir  Bh&skara  Vumana, 
then  king  of  KAmarflpa.  Assam  was  not  then, 
or  apparently  at  any  time,  a  Buddhist  country. 
The  king  and  the  upper  daaaea  were  Tantnk 
Hindus,  the  humUer  folk  were  not  yet  recognized 
as  Hindus  at  all.  This,  in  the  end,  was  perhaps 
an  advantage,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
mm  modem  developmentaof  Aasameae  Hinduism. 
Fkom  the  7th  to  the  12th  eent  vnx  st^e  knowledge 
of  the  country  is  derived  from  inscriptions  on 
copper  plates,  most  of  them  diieovered  hj  Gait, 
wbfcb  were  records  of  grants  of  land  made  to 
Ayurvedic  Br&hmans  by  Hindu  monarchs.  These 
documents  oontiUn  lists  of  longs,  and  enaUe  the 
hisUniaa  to  Mttle  a  few  dates  at  rare  intervals. 
When  the  Ahoms  entered  the  Brahmaputra  valley 
in  1SS!»  the  old  kingdom  of  KAmarOpa  had  been 
shorn  of  much  of  itsprisUne  glo^,  and  the  history 
of  Assam  proper  may  be  saia  to  begin.  The 
Ahoms  were  Sn&ns  who  descended  into  the  valley 
over  the  Pfttkai  pass  from  Upper  Burma.  M. 
Terrien  de  Laoouperie,  the  emment  authority  ni 
this  subject,  says  that  the  Shftns  are  the  outcome 
of  an  intermingling  of  Mons,  Negritos,  and  Chinese. 
They  were  a  manly  and  hardy  raoe,  and  (an  un- 
usual thing  in  the  East)  possessed  the  historic 
instinct  very  strongly.  Tneir  hU' ran -jit  (the 
word  is  one  of  the  very  few  Shftn  worde  in  tlie 
Assamese  langnue)  are  chronicles  oompamble  lor 
accuracy  of  detail  and  pioturesqueneas  ol  narration 
with  those  of  any  country,  and  from  this  time  on 
we  have  a  systematic  account  of  the  rise,  decay, 
and  fall  of  the  Ahom  rule,  which  resulted  finally  in 
British  supremacy  in  Assam,  The  name  Assam 
itself  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  Ahom, 
The  religious  history  of  the  Ahoms  {q.v.)  closely 
resembles  that  of  provious  rulers  of  the  country. 
They,  like  their  predecessors,  finally  established 
themselves  at  Prftgiyotishpor  (which  gradually 
came  to  be  colled  Ganhftti)  after  havins  founded 
Sibtt&gar  and  oUier  towns  and  palaces  In  Upper 
Assam.  The  lunn  and  their  Ahom  subjects  inter- 
married with  thSr  predeoesBors  in  the  eonntry. 
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and  became,  as  zealona  Hindns,  defenders  of  the 
famoos  shrine  of  the  Tantrik  goddess  KAmftkaft. 
But  the  balk  of  the  quiet,  innocent,  and  cheerinl 
Uindoa  of  ABsam  are  not  Tantriks  at  all.  They 
are,  like  the  followers  of  Ghaitanya  in  Bengal, 
VaifpaTaSt  and  bsid  a  creed  whish  is  manifeiHljr 
tinged  br  Buddhiatic  inflnenoea.  Their  faith  is 
thu  of  the  BhOfftwattu,  entiradastio  worshippers 
of  a  numotheistio  perwnial  god,  who  is  r^arded  as 
the  Father  of  bia  creatorea,  as  accessible  to  prayer, 
as  bavins  been  incarnate  in  hnman  form,  and  as 
one  who  loves  hnmani^.  The  soul  is  regarded  as 
eternal,  and  extinction  or  absorption  is  not  con- 
sidered as  poenUe  vr  demraUe.  Bather  Is  it  the 
object  of  the  Yaifopava  worshipper  to  obtain  bv 
bnaJcti,  or  '  devotion,'  and  prayer,  feUowship  wiw 
and  oltimate  approach  to  the  presence  of  the 
divinity  (see  BHASn-KiBOA). 

3.  SSktism.— (a)  Miatorical  ommo^.— This  new 
xeligion,  to  which  the  majwity  of  the  oonverts  to 
Hinduism  from  the  hnmbler  raoee  and  olaases  now 
belong,  came  into  being  at  a  time  when  the  Assam 
valley  was  divided  between  the  Koch  kings  of  the 
West  and  the  Ahom  kings  who  were  estabUshing 
their  dominion  in  the  East.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Koch  rulers  was  Nara  N&rftya^  who  died 
in  1684  after  a  rule  of  nearly  fifty  years.  In  his 
time  the  Koch  power  reached  its  xenith,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  warlike  aUlity  and  energy  of  his 
Imther,  tiie  celebrated  oonunander  EUUraL  Nara 
N&rfiya^a  himself  ia  described  as  a  man  of  mild 
and  studious  disposition,  who  greatly  encouraged 
the  spread  of  the  Hindu  religion.  .I'ike  all  the 
rulers  of  Assam,  he  waa  himself  a  sfikta  (a  wor- 
shipper of  the  ^ikti  of  Siva),  and  he  re-built  the 
templB  of  K&in&k9&  I>eTS,  which  had  beoi  desin^ed 
by  Mosalmftn  invaders.  He  imported  Br&hmana 
from  Beufifal  to  conduct  the  religious  ceremonies  at 
the  temple,  and,  to  this  day,  the  parvatia  gufain 
('  mountain  priest ')  who  is  the  chief  priest  at  K&m- 
is  a  Bengali  from  the  great  seat  of  Bengal 
reli^on  and  oultore  at  Nuddea.  The  temple  con- 
tains two  stone  flgores  whidi  are  said  to  repesent 
Nara  Nftrftyana  himself  and  hia  wazrior  brother 
Silftrai  (or  Sulcladhvai).  What  S&ktisn  then  was 
(and  what  it  still  is  in  principle)  may  be  judged 
from  the  cer«noniee  conducted  at  tine  opening  of 
the  restored  temple.  Here  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  Gait's  History. 

<  At  ttak  Udu  durtbm  WM  tha  pndooatnuit  form  of  mndnlBi 
tn  tbla  put  of  Indi».  It>  sdhannti  Imw  thdr  obanvMioM  <» 
the  Tuitns,  a  aeriw  of  religloas  works  In  which  the  nrioos 
oamnonlca,  prayen,  uui  IscuUtionB  h«  pnaoribMl  in  s 
dklagat  botwMn  6ln  ud  Ui  wifa  PftmtL  The  fundftmental 
idM  Is  th«  wonhlp  o(  the  tomals  principle,  the  procrefttiTO 
pomr  of  nstore  nutoilested  by  penonulea  deelre.  It  ie  a 
nUglMi  of  bloody  norificea  from  which  even  homkn  beluge 
were  not  exempt.  la  the  SilUtA  Atnttw  it  !•  etated  that  a 
man  without  blemlah  la  the  moat  aooeptabla  sacrUoe  that  can 
be  oOerad,  and  the  manner  tn  which  the  Tiotlm  !•  to  be  dealt 
with  la  laid  down  In  arreat  dat^  When  the  new  temple  of 
g«i«W|«  wM  enened,  the  oooaalon  wm  celebrated  the  Im- 
molation of  no  laaa  than  a  hondred  and  fo*^  men,  mot»  headi 
were  offered  to  tbecoddeea  on atlrers  made  a  copper.  Aooord- 
iur  to  the  Hg/t  I^n,  there  waa  in  KimarApa  a  olaaa  of  penona 
called  BhogiM,  who  were  rolimtarv  riottma.  Prom  too  time 
wbao  thay  announced  that  the  goodeai  had  oalled  them,  they 
were  treated  aa jnlTlleged  penona ;  they  wan  allowed  to  do 
wfaatarer  they  liked,  and  eveR  woman  waa  at  their  oommand ; 
hot  irtwo  the  annual  feattvaloame  KHUid,  tba7  wen  Ulled. 
Hagio  alao  held  an  Important  plana  In  the  eatimatioo  of  thta 
aeot,  and  la  the  Ain-i-Akixtri  the  people  were  aoeiieed,aniong 
other  practioee,  of  divination  tigr  the  eiaadnatfon  of  a  child  cnt 
eat  at  the  body  of  "a  prasnant  woman  irtM>  has  jpma  her  full 
term  of  moDtna."  The  rell^ioaa  oeremonlaa  of  toe  aeot  wan 
eqaaOy  abominable,  and  thajr  wan  often  aaaooiated  with  lioea- 
tkma  orglee  too  dlaputJiV  to  ^  avao  hinted  at'  Qt.  M). 

It  may  be  notioed  as  a  historical  fac^  that  the 
Bftktism  of  KftmftkyA  waa  the  reli^on  in  turn  of 
dynasty  after  dynarty  of  deeadoit  monarchs,  each 
jHomoted  from  a  state  of  semi-saragery  adoption 
mto  Hinduism.  It  may  lie,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
amnething  of  saTage  ImtalilT  and  lost  were  im> 
ported  into  the  cult  by  aasooiaUon  with  primitive 


beliefs.  Certain  it  is  that  all  the  royal  families, 
whether  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley  or  of  the  ad- 
jacent Surmft  valley,  seem  to  have  been  addicted 
to  human  sacrifice  and  to  all  the  exoesses  and 
abuses  that  go  with  jwiiio-stricken  cmeltjr*  It  is 
a  fact  too,  uiat  life  m  the  aoft»  enervating,  and 
malamns  oUmate  oi  Assam  invariably  prodnced 
physioal  and  moral  decay  in  the  fine  and  manly 
Indo-Chinese  races  that  invaded  the  ooontiy. 
When  the  British  took  possession  of  Assam,  the 
Burmese  were  in  occupation  of  the  valley,  and 
were  belying  their  Buddhist  creed  byoruelties  pro- 
bably unequalled  in  savi^nery  in  any  part  of  tike 
world.  Had  th^  established  thenueiTes  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Ahom  monarchy,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they,  too,  would  have  come  under  the 
influence  of  environment,  and  that  their  taoe 
would  have  become  emasculated  by  oommizture 
with  the  degenerate  ^ains-people.  Certainly  the 
Tantrik  religion  of  KfanAkgft  waa  one  of  inoon- 
oeivaMe  cruelty  Mid  d^yadjation.  Before  going 
on  to  describe  how  in  the  16th  cent,  a  reformation 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest  altered  the 
whole  aspect  and  application  of  Hinduism  in 
Assam,  it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  what  the 
present  state  of  Sftkti-WOTshipin  the  Brahmaputra 
valley jb  known  to  be. 

(6)  Saktim  at  th«  pretwt  time. — The  modem 
manifestations  of  the  cult  of  the  generative  and 
reproductive  forces  of  Nature  are  undoubtedly  less 
sensuaU  less  devilishly  cruel,  than  in  medueval 
times,  and  tius  for  a  variety  of  tolerably  obvious 
reason*:  (1)  the  reaction  from  Burmese  oppression 
helped  the  natural  tendencv  of  the  Assamese 
temperament  towards  placia  acquiescence  and 
t<dttBiioe;  (2)  the  example  of  the  refwrned  and 
infLnitely  milder  and  purer  rel^non  of  the  Uiakats 
had  a  sunilar  infiuenoe;  (3)  British  rule,  af^ain, 
has  made  open  cruelty  and  obscenity  impossible, 
and  even  the  secret  performanoe  of^  ill^al  rites 
dangerous;  (4)  above  all,  perhajps,  the  spread  of 
education,  the  improvement  of  oommnnicatifflit 
and  the  fact  tiiat  Assam  has  now  ^bab^  a 
larger  foreign  population  in  pioptatixm  to  its  total 
numbers  than  any  other  Indian  province,  have 
effected  a  real  change  in  the  tenets,  perhaps,  and 
certainly  in  the  manners  of  Sftktas.  Sftktism 
remains,  and  must  remain  while  the  Tantras  are 
the  scriptures  of  the  sect,  a  religion  of  blind  terror, 
of  nnoomprdiended  forces,  of  the  texriUe  mystery 
of  Idrth  and  death.  The  root-idea  seems  to  be 
that  Nature  creates  only  to  destroy;  that  she 
creates  only  beeaute  she  destroys;  that  life  is 
begotten  only  becuise  it  is  foredoomed  to  early 
d^truotion.  The  SAktist  can  indeed  say  of  his 
KfttiTjt.ktA,  or  of  some  other  form  of  the  Muerative 
EKtwers  of  boon  natniet  thatt  like  the  lAuretian 
Venus, 

'per  te  qnonlam  gaaoM  omne  anlfpantBrn 
CoDdpttnr,  viait'iue  exortom  Inmlna  aoUa.' 

He  can,  indeed,  take  pleasure  in  the  recurring 
marvel  of  love.  But  behind  seems  to  lurk  a 
morbid  sense  that  life  and  death  go  hand  in  hand, 
or  rather  that  one  is  the  shadow  of  the  other. 
Since  the  Venus  of  the  NiUohal  hill  is  Mistress  of 
Life,  and  Love,  and  Death,  it  is  inferred  that  weak 
mortals,  her  children,  can  do  her  service  by  lorii^, 
1^  begetting,  l^  slaying.  This  sentiment  ia  very 
widely,  if  obeonrely,  present  in  the  minds  of  Hindus 
of  even  the  highest  intelligence  and  culture.  In 
BKanitmaH  (Ououtta.  1900),  a  novel  by  the  poet 
Navin  Chandra  Sen,  the  most  eminent  of  living 
Bengali  men  of  letters,  the  aoise  of  the  minsded 
horror  and  rapture  of  S&kti-W(»^ip  is  expressed  in 
a  way  that  no  mere  description  by  a  foreigner  could 
convey.  The  novel  oontams,  inddentally,  a  graphic 
account  of  the  ai^alline  t^oltHM  and  tidal  wave 
whidi  swept  over  the  district  of  Chittagong  in 
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Ootobw  18B7.  Tbm  vhole  d«acriptjan  ia  a  viTiil 
ranindar  of  tbe  fut  that  this  remote  oomer  of 
Eutem  Bengal  waa  oooa  part  of  the  Taaiihed  king- 
dom of  Kiaurftii^  and  atill  uaaama  ita  anoMnt 
attitude  towaida  the  inaarataDle  mysteriaa  of  our 
common  exiitanee. 

nn  Ule  ofMM  wUi  a  Ayok^  bMotffol  and  poatto  dMorip- 
doB  at  Um  waSSBf  mtpmat  of  Um  Oaaagoog  ooMt  Is  lM« 
Hrtonm,  of  tbe  hhw  wm  flaokad  wttb  loun  m  tho  mter  ot  ft 
hto  ia  ttudded  with  m]rii«  UUm.  ot  Um  pftl«  uon  ot  Um 
ik7  ovcrtmd,  o<  Um  ytHow  nixto  ridalBC  in  Um  baopj  bricfat- 
MM  ol  moroing  ud  tNtalnd  bmb  tb*  nob  gala  ot 

ripnin^  oroM,  rvied  by  ttM  daoM  gfMn  foH>Ct,  to  wUab  Um 
btowa-nwlad  ootta(«a  ot  Um  peuuiti  bhUl  lb  Um  Bortb 
mn  tbo  MOred  pwk  of  GbaadrMoUMr,  «u«— d  wUh  Um 


of  Um  wbtto  tMopte  of  Um  loddMk  and  to  Vb»  Mmttt 
1m  Um  rookr  Uud  riuiM  of  tbo  looil  V< 


M  Indka  <Mm«  on  ft  nalo. 


n  k  Um  m  of  Um 


MtiTwl  tattnl  at  wUek,  In  old  Urao,  bnaMD  nocttOH  mra 
~    '  to  Um  goddan  ot  lili  udDwth. 


tonv  la  Um  oipoctoUoa  ot 


Um  paopto  an 
ft  plMtttul  bHTMt.   Thar  ftr* 


mute  too  tepla  pnwte  witti  wtaieb  ttw  rajoioo  Um 
Wita  of  UMtr  r^ttraa  and  tdtUdran:  tbair^da  ara  flOad 
irilb  snUtnda  tor  ml&^,  >iid  pcoapaa^,  and  aaOctet  food. 
BUUm  gotUeaa  la  bast  on  w«rnii«  b«t  mataraa  UmS  daaUi 
bharfnncUoBftiwaa  >a  Ufa,  ftad lora,  and hapjitoaaa.  ObUm 
Mad  Bdafat  of  Um  mtea,  wb«&  Um  nofk  ana  rimnla  paaaaot 
Uk  ara  qataUy  iIiibIW.  tba  mfttwtofWra  BDdtei&wtth- 
aM  vWUa  wante,  aad,  oata&iM  19  ttu  iMof  ttda,  pooia  tt 
b  ft  tamt  ot  tuparttal  daatracOoB  arm  Um  alaaptog  ooaot, 
Iwrahlaa  all— happy  bomaa,  bmb,  wmwM.  and  ohDoiao,  ripaa- 
tar  tropK,  prowfinf  baaata  of  pny,  and  faannlaa  doroiaUo 
■MBftla,  OTC&  Um  bbda  of  Vbm  alt—u  ocm  oo*nnwn  baoatomb. 
Iba  goddoM  haa  axaotad  bar  owa  aaorlfloa,  rfnoe  maa  no  kngar 
«te  Tiotima  at  bar  attar.  Um  dhvtar  la  rignUoaot^  baadad 
*  Jflps-JCfaOra,'  Um  •  lUI  of  Battta.' 

And  tfaia,  be  it  ootioed,  ia  not  a  daaer^on 
niUen  livafiimde  piiait.  Navin  Oiaiidn  Sea 
b  an  ^gUA  aoholar,  and  an  adBiinirtgator  who 
znaa  higjb  in  the  Britiah  aarrioe.  He  baa  twen  an 
ardent  atiidait  of  En^liah  literatore,  aniL  aa  hia 
poetical  worka  ibow,  u  deeidy  intoeeted  in  the 
■tody  of  religion.  Bnt  the  waip  and  woof  of  the 
de7oti<mal  texture  of  hia  mind  is  made  up  of  the 
ancient  oMieeptiona  whteh  gare  the  Brahmana  (rf 
Ftt^iTotiahpar  theor  anivanuurr  throng^  E  art  em 
India,  and  the  kingdom  of  Klmarftpa  ita  old 
lepatation  for  magie,  mmaj,  and  divination.  It 
is  stiU  a  land  of  spells  and  eharms ;  and  mrstie 
formnlas,  rightlf  naed,  still  have  power  to  ueas 
aad  eorae,  to  draw  an  fellow-nuirtua  the  smile  or 
frown  of  the  insemtaUa  goddess  in  whose  hands 
are  the  gifts  of  birth,  Iotcl  aad  deatii  alike. 

The  temple  at  NilAchal  is  open  to  tbe  visits  of 
boagners ;  bat  ita  rites  are  not,  even  now,  very 
aoeorately  known  to  tiie  nninitii^od.  Dnrine  the 
Amabasja  week  the  shrine  ia  dosed  to  all,  be- 
eaoae,  a  qnaint  fanor,  that  is  the  period  during 
whi^  MoUier  Earth,  obsearely  identified  with  tbe 
goddess,  is  unclean.  ConTersely,  the  great  river 
Brahmaputra,  which  flows  nnder  the  shrine,  is, 
lor  reaaons  mytholoffioal  and  other,  eeremooially 
impDze  throngnout  the  year,  except  <m  the  annnu 
bauung'festival  of  the  Aiokif(aniX,  when  ablation 
ia  hia  waten  becomes  as  cleansing  aa  bathing  in 
Mother  Gangea  herself. 

In  the  Report  on  the  Cmmu  <tf  Astam,  taken  in 
1801,  Gait  writes  as  foUowai 

nOaloaa  OHMOolM  [U.  ttoaa  of  Um  AlUaasf  iMtan 
■d  Mun]  ban  traqiHatl7  bate  tfaa  snbjaot  of  advane 

 .  BoUnm  nyi*  tbat  aoma  of  tlw  tofinalaa  oaadftt 

IbalaatlTBi  la  bonoar  of  ISnftktS  itfato  to  Ungs  ttu*  oaa 
aatwbaeim  taa  MUsokof  dasoriBtlon,aDd  tbaS  "tba  nMa( 
■boodaaUtillMarapfaeltaadaDdfionrtloaa  aowaabiUtod, 
whiAttlBaoaraalrpooAla  tosopposa  Um  btunaa  adttdooold 
ba  capable  of  danfna."  I  am  noa  awan  oa  wbtA  ftattwri^  ba 
taBMd  Uiia  azMm^atniw  d«naDaMioB.tattUaatotaaMali 
araaopportodlqrollMrwrltmaadbafa  aot,  to  br  as  I  kaow, 
ban  oonwsrtlntod  It  ta  wiB  known  ttat  daaoinff  gMa  ara 
■alstolsiJ  at  all  Um  prfae^  tasipisi,  aad  tt  aaama  owtafai 
Uwl  a  graat  daal  o(  HoanMomaHi  k  pmittod  nadar  Um  fniaa 
of  RUgkMu'  Han  Oatt  rates  Us  raadats  to  Um  aoooont  ot 
fiuSTSna  by  Ifoniw  WBHam  tai  Us  AKpfeai  £4A  «Hl 
TliipWili  Tnitt 

Ths  five  ossfintisls  for  worship  are  the  five  Jfo- 
kOra*,  or  'five  M's,'  namely,  Madya,  'wine'; 
•  ilMnr^pffW  ^awaat    ^Msai,  p,  M. 


jrMisa,<fl«h>;  Jra<«yo,  *fish*:  JTiuM,  *pan>hed 
grain  uid  mystio  genoolation' ;  and  MoUKwiul, 
'the  indnlgenoe  of  sex.'  B.  0.  Allen  has  a  similar 
aeoount  01  modern  Silrtism  in  the  ^ssoas  Gmnit 
BepoH  for  1901. 

Befcm  quitting  the  snbjeot  of  Taatrik  worship 
In  Assam,  it  is  only  right  to  warn  the  reader  that 
desoriptioas  based  on  the  excesses  of  poasibly  a 
few  enthnsiasta  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  fair 
account  <A  either  the  religious  belien  or  the  ethica 
of  Um  gnat  balk  of  Assamese  S&ktaa.  Like 
most  EMtwn  Indians,  and  eapedally  those  who 
have  an  infusion  of  Indo-Chineaa  blood,  they  are 
a  mild,  etmtented,  and  smiling  raoe,  little  nven  to 
eioaasBS  of  any  kind,  good  sons,  hnsbands,  and 
bttheis,  and,  so  far  as  the  long  experience  of  those 
Buropeana  who  have  lived  among  them  shows,  not 
more  addicted  to  gnsdy  supentitioiii  pnddesa 
than  the  balk  of  hnmaaify.  Bdi^^  with  them, 
as  with  nost  xaeai^  is  left  in  its  more  esoteric 
forms  to  I«iMli^  experts,  devoteea,  and  enthtui- 
asts.  There  are  a  few  dancing  girls  at  the 
Klmikta  temple,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 


that  theae  are  ^voted  to  the  pervuaoly  logioJ 
extremes  of  a  creed  of  panic  terror,  and  morbid 
ezaggerati<m  of  tbe  facta  of  sense.  Bnt  tiiere  is  no 
part  of  India  where  womanly  virtue  and  modealy 
are  more  valued  and  more  consistently  praotiaea 
than  in  Assam,  which  in  this  respect  oomparea 
very  favourably  with  neighbouring  Bengal,  where 
prostitution  ia  rife.  In  truth,  the  Stkti-worship 
of  K*mtkf>  can  hardly  be  oon^ered  as  belonging 
to  ^ssam  in  any  proper  sense.  It  is  the  creed,  so 
far  as  it  is  Aasameee  at  all,  of  tbe  upper  classes, 
all  of  whom  claim  to  be  <n  fordgn  origin  1  and 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that,  except  at  Um  temple 
itself,  it  has  been  purified  by  contact  with  Uie 
true  national  religioB  of  the  eountry,  Uw  reformed 
Yaif^avism,  to  iniiflh  it  la  a  plaaina  and  a  zel^ 
to  tarn. 

3.  The  Vaifgavln  of  Aatan.— <a)  Th»  Mstort- 
eejatpeet  of  Amaimm  rtf^tMoorc^.— Wlien  the 
Koch  king  Nara  Martya^  (102»-f684)  ruled  in 
Western  Assam,  and  the  Ahom  king  Chohnmunff, 
whoae  Hindu  name  was  Bwarga  Narftyana  (1497- 
1083),  ruled  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Brahma- 
nntra  valley,  the  great  sodal  aad  religious  reform 
initiated  in  Bensal  by  Chaitanya  ^ixead  to  Assam, 
and  became  the  tonndaUon  of  what  is  still  the  popu> 
lar  aad  prevaloit  f onn  of  Hinduism  in  tlio  eountry. 

Id  aun  aarltar  UaMa,  aban  Um  fbotna  antatad  Um  Brabma- 
pntra  TftUar,  Votn  mra  twalra  aabanllnato  mlara  or  ohiafi, 
wbo  wan  kaown  aa  Uia  Btra  fibolrft,  aad  tboaa  oUmad  to  ba 
deaoaDdantB  of  8amadia,  Um  mlnlftrw  of  aa  aaoiant  and  atill 
famooa  ralar  oaOad  Arimatta.  Saauadia,  tt  li  add,  aelaad 
Um  tbraM  on  Um  aipoMoa  ot  Artnatta'a  bob  Bataa  Hngb. 
aamodm  waa  anooeadad  br  Ua  aon  MaixAar,  and  Maaobar^ 
daogbtar  lAk|nd  baoama  Um  brtda  of  Um  tun-god,  to  whom 
•b*  bora  two  aona,  Saotana  aad  S&maate.  Sao  tana  bacama  a 
toaowarotyifati,aiid84nMala  a  SUcIa  aad  wonibtopar  of  Um 
rival  ddtj  Btra— anothar  ramlndar  ol  Um  narar^enaug  oonteat 
batwaan  tba  two  graat  Hladn  aohoola  of  dlviDl^.  Iba  UDthf  ra 
aaparatad,  San  tan  a  aad  bit  aeaa  going  to  Bimpor  in  Now^ng, 
whUa  Siinanla  rantalnad  In  Baat«ni  Aaaam,  at  LAkfcupur, 
tba  vUkga  from  wfakifa  tba  Brttlab  Dlstriet  of  Lakblmpar  takaa 
tta  nauM.  Ha  and  bia  rlaaowidanta  aaam  to  taftro  axardaad  a 
gradnaltx  iHi'^t"'T>''"g  poUttoal  powar,  and  tor  a  long  tlma 
""'"t**-^  their  Indepandaooa  acidnat  tha  Kaobitl  or  Bodo 
Ung  irtw  tban  rulad  in  Oantraf  AMam,  aad  tba  powerful 
OfantlTa  mocMToh  wboaa  oapital  waa  at  8adl7&,  naar  tba  Dorth- 
aaatam  ttoatlar.  Ultimatelj',  bowaver,  tbay  t«U  riotbna  to  tba 
nsnal  law  tA  dsoay  to  whkib  all  AMamaao  grnaatlaa  bara  baan 
Bobjaot*  aad  wara  anbdaad  tbe  rUng  ihom  power.  As  la 
ao  maar  otbar  oaaaa,  thk  aaml-rml  familj  baoanM  raoonoUad 
to  Um  com  moo  lot  ot  Aawmaaa  bonumity,  and,  aara  for  •oma 


manlCT,  u 

prida  ot  raea  and  aoma  Intallaotoal  aaplraUona, ' 
D  Um  landbolding  okas.  One  ot  Santaaa's  daaeaad 
anlB^  aaoMd  B&Jdbar.  aatUad  at  Baidowa  k  Central  Amboi, 


UMiaau  in 


aad  bk  an  Koaambar  waa  tba  ktbar  of  tba  great  lallgloaa 
ratoroMr  Baakara  Dara. 

This  is  one  of  two  vertions  given  by  Gidt  of  the 
origin  of  Uie  first  of  the  rafOTmers  of  Assam. 
The  other  story  does  not  differ  in  material  points 
from  that  whioli  has  been  snmmarised  aboveu  It, 
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too,  describes  ^mkan  Dera  as  tht  deioendaiit  of 
f amons  chiefs,  bat  speaki  of  theM  h  the  wordena 
of  the  Boithem  marches. 

It  Is  Mid  of  dukuft  thkt  ha  eari;  noosnlMd  tlw  ornde  tuid 
flTHl  Mbarm  of  the  oalt  of  th«  mddfM  of  Ufa  and  De&tta, 
and  mupoidad  by  ttia  anomaliea  ot  tba  SUcta  nUcfea,  obrloua 
•noagii  to  modani  mlnda,  It  the;  praaentMl  faw  dUBoaltiea  to 
tbmtM  norm  aatroondad  not  ontr  oj  humao  loaa,  bttt  by  tha 
fiaqtMBtljr  hoatUa  and  alwaja  tanibla  and  inoomprebeiuibla 
forosa  ot  a  land  of  flaro^aunahlnav  and  ona  tnoob  aubject  to 
aartbqnaka  and  atonu.  Sankara'a  fata  waa  oaat  in  a  happiar 
aad  mora  peaoatul  tlma,  when  there  waa  an  equiUbrhun  ol 
forcea  betwaen  the  two  neat  powen  of  tba  Koch  and  Um 
Abom,  and  wben  man  had  letaore  to  think  of  the  paaalblUtT' 
that  human  bdiwa  might  ooncelTablr  lire  at  peace  together, 
and  that  Natore  beraeU  mlEht  not  be  ao  hoftife  after  aL  Ha 
■pant  twalTC  yean  in  Bengal,  ohiefl;.  It  ia  auppoaed,  at  Nuddea, 
wbere  ha  learnt  tha  rellglaua  kleaa  of  a  greater  than  himaeU, 
the  famooB  reformer  Ohaltanya.  Uke  bti  maater,  he  made  the 
Bhiffovad  GUa  his  aoriptnra,  and  Krwa,  the  twroio  inoar- 
nattoa  of  Yi^n,  the  god  of  Ua  worahip.  Be  was  ooe  ot  tha 
nwat  eminent  ot  the  many  teaobera,  both  befwa  and  after 
ObaJtanjra,  ot  the  BhOgavata  religion,  whiob  In  aome  ot  its  forma 
ao  okiaely  reaemblea  Che  taachlnga  of  OhriitlanHy  that  it  haa 
been  auppoaed  bj  aome  that  tba  aootrln«  of  bhakiiy  or  perwnal 
adoration  ot  a  dlrine  Father,  waa  borrowed  from  the  :niomaaine 
Obriatlana  ot  Southern  India  (aee  BiUKn-HlaaA).  Bankan,  at 
all  erenta,  abinred  prleata,  Idols,  and  oaatei,  and  tauriit  tnai 
all  men  are  alike  tha  eooa  of  Yina,  poaaoMed  of  immorul  ooola, 
and  oapabie  trf  being  freed  from  itn  and  Borrow  by  addroaabig 
tboir  prajera  to  their  loving  Father.  He  at  flnt  atrore  to 
propagate  hla  ideaa-«nd  bla  earneat  derire  to  And  oonverta 
aSorda  another  parallel  with  OhrUtianl^  —  in  the  Ahom 
dondnlona.  But  the  Ahom  Unga  were  onder  the  domioation 
of  Bfckt*  prieata,  who  denoonoed  the  innoratw  aa  a  liereUo. 
Sankara  waa  compelled  to  take  refuge  at  Barpet*,  in  the  ldng> 
doffi  ot  the  mild  and  enUgfatcned  Koch  king  Nara  Nir&yapa. 
It  la  aaid  that  the  king  hadmanTintervlewawith.ttae  reformer, 
and  even  propoaad  tobaoomeusdiaolpla.  Botfiaidnra,  wlUi 
chanotarlatio  nodMtjy,  rahiaed  tbe  booour. 

This  Btozy  may  merely  record  in  a  coadse  and 
piotureiqae  form  the  fact  that  the  Vai^vas  of 
Assam  never  tried,  as  their  Brfthman  predeceasora 
had  done,  to  win  over  the  mline  rliuinfin  Their 
'kingdom/  if  the  expression  may  be  nsed  without 
trrarerenoe, '  wae  not  of  this  wond,'  and  they  were 
emitent  to  make  oonyerts  among  the  hnmblest 
races  and  classes,  those  which  orthodox  Hindoism 
had,  with  some  vagne  memory  of  the  old  *  Aryan ' 
exolusiTeneBa,  re^fded  as  Mlecchas  and  bar* 
barian.  It  ia  aaid  to  modem  followers  of  Sankara 
that  he  had  stadied^the  BhOgavad  QUd,  before  he 

KMjeeded  to  Bengal,  with  Hari  Dera  and  D&modar 
va,  sabeeqnently  to  be  themselves  foonders  of 
minor  Vai^ava  sects.  It  ia  possible  that  tibere 
was  at  this  period  a  widely  nnead  wave  of  religiooa 
inquiry  and  a  silent  revolution  against  the  physi- 
oal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  S&kta  priests,  u  is 
at  least  a  curioos  ooincidenoe  that,  when  Luther 
and  other  reformers  were  rebelluie  a^dnst  the 
abuses  of  Iloman  doctrine  and  disaplme,  a  pre- 
olsely  similar  movement  should  have  produced 
Han  Vyftaa  in  Nepftl,  RAm&oaQda  in  Oriasa, 
Cluitanya  in  Bengal,  and  Sankara  in  Assam. 

Sankara  is  said  to  have  lived  to  great  old  age, 
and  to  have  died  in  the  year  1669.  He  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  favourite  ilisctple  MftdhaTiK  a  Kfty- 
astha  like  himself.  Among  those  who  still  follow 
the  teaching  of  Sankara,  M&dhava  is  r^arded  with 
even  greater  reverence  than  Sankara  himself,  and 
the  sect  ia  commonly  known  as  the  Mahftpuru- 
(fiyas,  the  followers  of  the  '  Great  Man '  or  Teacher, 
t.e.  Madhava.  But  there  were  some  who,  on  the 
death  of  their  original  teaoher»  were  still  under 
the  influmoe  of  old-time  ideas,  and  resented  the 
founding  of  a  hierarchy  of  K&yastliaa  as  religious 
guides.  Several  Br&hman  disciples  seceded  and 
founded  sects  of  their  own.  The  most  important 
of  these  Brfthman  diasidente  were  Bftmodar  Deva, 
Hari  Deva,  and  Gop&l  Deva,  who  founded  numerous 
ehattnu,  or  OMitres  of  religions  instnusUon.  The 
meet  important  and  interesting  of  these  are  the 
institutions,  not  wholly  unlike  Buddhist  nionaa- 
teries,  at  Auni&ti,  Dak^mp&t,  Garamur,  and  Knru- 
&hfthi  — all  in  uie  remarkable  M&jnli  island, 
perhi^  the  longest  riv«r*i8land  in  the  world. 


which  lies  in  tiie  Brahmaputra,  betwem  the 

modem  Districts  of  Sibeagar  and  Lakbirapor. 
There  is  little  S&ktism  now  except  in  Kftmrftp 
Laur ;  and  that  of  the  Yai^^vas  in  Lower  Assam 
is  mainly  Blahi^Ktm^a,  while  Uppfo-  Siam,  in- 
cluding fIow«mg,  east  <rf  the  Kalang,  is  ishaUted 
mainly  by  followers  of  the  Bfimamya  gufoim. 

But  even  in  Upper  Asaam  the  Brfthmans  did  not 
in  eaity  times  exerciae  an  unquestioned  swt^. 
There  was  one  Aniroddha,  a  Kolitft  or  writer  bv 
easte,  who  quarrelled  with  Sankara  Deva  and 
founded  th.«  5foftmftri&  sect,  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  subsequent  political  events,  and  is 
known  to  all  students  of  Assamese  history  as  the 
origin  of  the  famous  Moftmftrifi  rebellion.  It  is 
said  that  the  word  '  Mo&mftri& '  is  a  nickname, 
contemptuously  given  by  the  Br&hmans  to  the 
low-caste  followers  of  Animddha,  who  lived  by  a 
fresh-water  lagoon  which  abounded  in  the  coarse 
iiah  known  as  mod.  His  disciples  were  known  as 
'  killers  of  moA-fish.'  They  became  '  fishers  of 
men '  to  considerable  pnrpow  in  later  times,  and 
fnnushed  a  hacd  not  m  the  Ahmn  mlers  of  Assam 
to  crack. 

For  a  time  the  Mahftpura9iyaa  anid  B&monlyas 
between  them  praoticatly  ousted  Sftktism  from 
Assam.  Its  r^toration  was  dne  to  the  royal 
pride  of  the  famous  Ahom  long  Sukhmngpn&, 
better  known  by  faia  Hindu  name  of  xCadra 
Singh  (1696-1714).  He  wished  to  adopt  Hindu- 
ism, and  was  too  proud  to  accept  the  taran,  the 
oath  and  ftnmnla  of  orthodoxy,  from  a  snbjeot. 
He  imported  one  Kf^narftm  ^attftchariya  from 
Nuddeaj  and  made  him  parvatia  gufnin,  the 
high  pneet  of  the  mountain-temple  of  K&m&k|&. 
Ki^narftm  was  a  S&kta,  and  tiw  Court  and  its 
dependanta  adopted  his  form  of  Hinduism.  The 
new  gufain'a  pneetiy  arrogance  was  aptly  shown 
wben  Kudra  Singh  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Snnyeophft  or  LakimI  Singh.  Kr^narftm 
refused  to  recognise  the  young  king,  on  the  (noand 
of  illegitimacy.  Lak&mi  Singh  accordingly  im- 
ported another  Sftkta  priest  from  Bengal,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  &mily  of  the  Ka  Gufain, 
the  *  New  Priests,'  as  the  Parvatia  Gufains  are 
the  heads  the  Nftti  Go^aina,  who  toother  with 
them  form  the  nucleus  of  S&ktism  in  Assam. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  repreeentatives  still  of 
the  old  indigenous  Sftktism  of  the  Assam  valley, 
who,  from  their  habit  of  going  about  un-turbaned. 
are  known  by  the  title  of  MuKMi  Mwra,  the  *  Bare- 
heads.*  Gait  believes  that  S&ktism  has  more  vital 
force  than  Vaifnavism.  'Many  Vai^navas,'  he 
says,  '  are  attracted  by  the  more  realistic  worship 
of  the  S&ktas,  and  offer  sacrifices  at  K&m&k^a 
despite  the  remonstrances  of  their  spiritual  guides.' 
In  truth,  Vaif^avism,  as  practised  by  its  humbler 
converts,  is  but  a  stage  removed  from  the  animistic 
creed  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  Assam.  It  in- 
volves  chiefly  the  giving  up  of  good  roast  pork 
and  rioe-beer — lazuries  to  which  the  castes  that 
have  Indo-Chinese  blood  in  their  veins  are  much 
addicted.  Sftktism,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  little 
check  on  sensual  gratification,  since  it  is  always 
possible  for  entbouasts  of  either  sex  to  regard 
themselves  aa  incarnations  of  the  male  or  female 
form  of  the  daty,  and  so  to  please  divinity  by 
pleasing  themselves. 

(b)  Vaif^vitm  at  the  present  time. — It  remains 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  Vsi^navaa  as  they  now 
are.  Laymen  are  under  the  snpervision  of  the 
aufoint  of  one  chattra  or  another,  to  whom  they 
have  taken  the  vow  id  obedience.  They  are 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  bhaJuUa,  or  disciples 
of  the  chfOttra,  who  exact  the  doles  or  fines  by 
which  the  community  is  maintained.  They  are 
mostly  rimple  aad  innocent  enough  folk,  not  much 
given  to  reU^ous  or  ethieal  speculation.  Thiiax 
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futie  ezistenoe  is  so  nnerentfal  and  imoheqaered 
that  a  very  plain  and  nnoomplex  theorr  of  moral 
■ltd  mJiten&l  existence  ntffiees  them.  Tbe  MaliA- 
pnnifiyaa  now  regard  Sankara  and  Madhava  a* 
mmtdn,  or  ineaniatuHU  of  Vifnn,  thoogh  neither 
oi  tbem  claimed  tbu  ^omottoa  in  his  lifetime, 
and  would,  indeed,  faaTe  r^arded  taob  an  aisnmp- 
tioa  of  diHBO  hononn  with  honor.  The  way  to 
■alvatiaa  lies  thnragfa  the  performance  of  good 
deeds  and  the  deroot  pnmooiMing  of  the  name  of 
Ban.  Wtmhip  is  earned  oat  hj  we  perfonnanoee 
of  aawtirfcm,  the  eotbnnastio  singing  of  hymns 
acMompanied  hj  moeh  beatinc  of  drams  (dhot) 
and  ewBhing  of  ^mbaU  (tartm).  Tbe  ten  incar- 
nadoQB,  or  AvatOr,  of  ^ffiv  an  believed  in. 
Caste  [ffeindioee,  thoogh  theontieally  opposed 
to  the  toiets  of  the  seot^  were  not  wholly  do- 
stroyed  BUdhara  himself,  and  are  slowly  bat 
saray  reaaoerting  themselves,  perhaps  onder  the 
inflnenoe  of  the  adiaooit  SAktism.  The  MahA- 
pimifiyaB  do  not,  nowever,  reoc^nize  caste  so 
rally  as  the  sects  that  have  Brahman  leaders. 
The  KatUia  BMakatt,  the  monks  or  reolases  who 
Uva  in  the  mreeincta  of  the  cAattras,  are  celibates, 
sacettes,  and  wholly  ignore  caste,  as  being  of  the 
natere  of  worldly  dimnctions.  In  each  ehattra 
there  is  an  image  of  Vifna,  bat  Uiis  is  said  by  the 
gsTilinii  to  be  a  mere  concession  to  tbe  idolatroas 
weakQeeses  of  the  common  people.  They  them> 
selves  do  not  pay  any  reverence  to  tbe  idol,  and 
an  pore  moootbeists  after  the  teaching  of  the 
&agamd  QUAf  with,  no  doabt,  in  the  ease  of 
the  better  read  among  them,  a  leaning  towards 
psnthftiwnii 

The  MahApanudyas  eat  the  flesh  of  wild  snimals, 
Booh  as  deer,  and  also  all  feathered  game.  They 
do  not  eat  dmnesticated  animals  or  fowls,  (ft 
be  worth  mentioning  that  tbe  Assamese 
iroid  foE  *  deer'  is  poAti,  ue  local  prononeiation 
of  the  Sanskrit  vafu.  The  deer  is,  in  fact,  *  the 
aaimaL^  The  MahApnmfiyas  do  not  kill  with 
the  knife  or  poleaxe,  as  most  Indians  do,  bat 
codgel  animals  to  death.  Their  principal  serip> 
tons  are  a  Kirian  and  Dakm  attriboted  to  Sankar 
I>sra,Hid  a  NamgkomvaABatmOioaU  said  to  have 
hecn  eomposed  ttf  MAdhava.  The  Kirtan  and 
NOmgkoms  are  antholcwies  from  different  pwUna*. 
The  Daiam  and  the  Eatndvali  are  extracts  from 
tbe£Adgut>tuf  GUO.  The  MahApnmsiyas  refuse  to 
eat  with  the  Dftmodariyaa,  bat,  eorionsly  enoogb, 
intennarriage  with  them  is  not  onknown. 

Tbe  Dimodaziyaa  worship  the  idol  of 
and  they  regard  their  foander  Dmmodar  Deva  aa 
an  incarnation  of  that  sod.  Refusing  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  SQdnu,  they  refase,  necextiarily,  to 
leoognise  tbe  clainu  to  nomaffe  of  Sankar  and 
M&<Uiava.  In  other  respects  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  ^eir  tenets  and  habits  and  those 
of  tbe  Mab&parofiyaa.  Though  they  are  care- 
ful for  Br&hmanical  supremacy,  they  are,  strange 
to  say,  less  strict  in  diet  than  the  Mahftpuru- 
pyaa,  and  eat  tbe  flesh  of  goats,  pigeons,  docks, 
ete.,  following  in  that  respect  the  example  of  their 
Brahmaii  teachers.  Nor  are  they  so  particular 
as  the  Sadia  caste  in  matters  of  personal  dean- 
linev. 

The  followers  of  Hari  Deva  rcfjard  tiktax  leader 
M  an  emanation  of  Kffiia,  hot  do  not  <w  that 
aoeonnt  deny  Uiat  Sankar  was  also  an  incarnation 
of  Ti^nu.  Among  them  prevails  the  practice  of 
tbe  bhaJeat-teva,  which  permits  their  Br&bmaa 
leaders  to  accept  indiscriminately  all  offerings 
made  to  them  by  their  jajm&fuu,  or  disciples. 
Bui  Deva  was  himself  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Sankara  and  Mftdhava,  bat  in  modem  times  the 
tenden(7  i*  followers  of  t^is  reformer  to 

identify  themselves  with  the  Dftmodariyas. 

nnaJly,  a  few  winds  most  he  said  as  to  the  fol* 


lowers  of  Oopli  Dev*.  OoplI  was  a  diadple 
of  Sankara,  who  qnarrelled  mtb  hb  leader,  Mid 
started  a  ehaitra  of  his  own.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  uisunderstaading  did  not  wholly  destroy  their 
liking  and  respect  for  <Hie  another,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult at  the  present  day  to  see  mooh  difference 
between  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  followers 
of  QopftI  Deva  and  tbe  Mahipnrafiyaa.  The 
former  hold  an  aunnal  festival  in  honour  of  tbrar 
fonnder,  bat  in  other  respects  are  much  the  same 
as  members  of  the  rival  sect. 

4.  Method*  of  conversion. —The  most  important 
mirthod  of  conversion  to  Hindoism  in  Assam,  bat 
one  always  reserved  for  ruling  princes  snd  power- 
fol  tribes,  and  now  obsolete,  was  that  described 
by  Gait  as  'oonversiiNi  by  fiction.'  As  he  says 
(Ceiuua  ofAttam,  1891,  p.  83) : 

'Hm  Brthmena  bmttue  tbeoiMlYW  wttb  tlM  hMUl  of  tfaa 
tribe,  (Uaoorer  tbu  Iw  is  »  Hliida  of  miMtocpUombla  sata- 
Mdrats,  wboM  uoMtOTi  bkve  for  wom  rMiioD  tluxi^l  fit 
to  ooDOMl  tbalr  ktootltj,  and  prwnt  Um  wiUi  »  bniia  mw 
KeiM*lof  jr,  in  wfakli  hla  oaaoem  ta  tCMNd  bsA  te  was  |od  to 
KM  Hindn  psatbson  or  mnt  potnMa  ia  Hiwfai  oartauoty. 
Tbtu  Um  Kocdi  khiM  sn  «ld  to  bs  dSMOMlMl  fm  dln> 
Mvamlnf  ths  term  of  Hails  JUndsl.  bad  IntMOoam  wttb  Us 
wif«,  wbo  wsa  ao  otbtr  tbu  an  taosmstloii  of  Plnstl.  WbOs 
adlviu  odcin  for  tba Ui«  WM  tbos  fundsbad,  tba  i«to(  tbe 
tribe  WW  not  f  oraotUo.  U  was  as^atasd  to  them  tbat  tb*r 
wer«  Kfatrijraa  wto  Bad  wsiwauls  to  ssowa  tbe  wratb  «( 
PanAirima,  and  bad  mnainad  Ibara  aw  amoe,  dimlaad  as 
llMbaa  and  KoobM.  Ttaa  KaebAri  Uon  ol  Ulnunb*  wm 
aimllarlT  CMnwrtad.  and,  aflar  tb^  snoea&y  bad  baea  wtMso* 
toriljr  traced  back  to  Bhuna,  tba  two  oUafi,  Krna  and  GoTlwia 
Ofaandra,  wera  phMwd  (about  lfMA.S.)ln  ttaabo4ra(  a  km 
ooppar  image  of  a  eow,  and  WHS  thaaes  prodtwadto  aaBdnur- 
tac  aa  na^  bora  Blndna.  Tbs  wkolt  of  tba  Kaoblrls 

of  Oiai  part  of  tba  ooontiT  wm  slae  ~*— *t1m1  W  ba  ol 
Kfatrlvaorifln.and  wanaUowadtoanuDM  tiiB  tooad  thread 
on  d«cWtns  tbeir  adhannoa  to  tbs  ortbodos  frith.  The  oob- 
TeratoD  ot  th«  Uanlporla  (or  HottbaL  tte  KnkMUn  raoa 
InhabUdmc  tba  ImpbU  *alla]r)  bsnMBsd  to  predaaly  aama 
war.  AHuiiAWMaUagadtotaanMaatbaioandarofttiaroTal 
faml^.  wiiUa  tbe  nwaMi  of  tba  paopls.  Ukt  tt«  KiMhMa.  wcM 
adnlUad  toba  "ooMaalad  KfsUjva**  Ttt  tbiidMr  a  Niga  or 
KuU  on  coavanloa  ii  at  ttbartx  to  daasriba  blmsdf  aooonUnKly 
and  to  aawnna  tba  aaciad  thread.  Tor  tba  Xhoma,  Indra  waa 
■eleoted  aa  tba  nurthioal  progenitor  of  tba  Unga,  bat  no  >perial 
origtn  aaama  to  bat*  baan  awignad  to  tba  oonunon  peouie,  ao 
tbat  aa  Iboa  on  oooranton  tak««  as  low  a  plaoa  in  the  Hindu 
carta  mtoagL  to  bla  own  srtbnatkM,  as  tat  doto  to  tbak  of  ortbo* 
dosBtod^ 

Here  ChUt  adda  an  interesting  note  to  the  efliMt 
that  Indra  also  enters  into  the  traditions  of  the 
Mon-Annam  races  of  Burma  and  the  Far  East. 
Indra  alone  of  the  Vedic  gods,  Forbes  tells  us, 
has  been  admitted  into  Buddbist  mythology 
{LammteiMt  of  Furthtr  India,  p.  41).  It  is  jnst 
possihle  that  tbe  Ah<mi  kings  brought  the  tradition 
(d  their  heavenly  deacent  with  them  from  Burma, 
and  did  not  obtain  It  from  thear  priestly  attend- 
ants. 

The  fictional  system  of  oonversion  bad  its  ad- 
vantages. It  admitted  whole  races  at  a  time  into 
Hinduism.  But  it  involved  important  coDcesHions, 
which  the  Br&hman*  were  not  likely  to  make  nn  less 
th^  eonld  receive  some  equivalent  in  retnm. 
Conveito  -who  belong  to  tribes  for  which  a  high 
ancestry  has  already  been  invented,  oontinoe  to 
claim  admittance  to  their  reputed  caste— generally, 
of  course,  a  high  one.  But  nowadays  oonversion 
is  sporadic  ana  oontined  to  bumble  folk,  and  such 
people  are  kept  00  a  much  lower  footing  than  tbe 
kings,  warriors,  and  invading  races  of  old  time. 
Sonietimes  they  change  tlieir  tribal  name  and 
enter  a  cante  specially  reserved  for  them.  Some- 
times they  even  become  Hindu  without  changing 
the  title  of  their  race. 

In  tbe  Assam  valley  the  Eooh  caste  is  usually 
allotted  to  oonverte — a  cireomstaoce  not  without 
interest  when  it  is  considered  that  Kooh  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  race  whose  members,  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  Bengal,  changed  their  name 
to  KAjbaihsi,  or  'royal-bom,'  when  they  adopted 
Hinduism.  The  true  Bodos  of  the  Kachftri  Dwars 
usually  enter  this  oaste,  while  their  hi^Iand 
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eonrira^  the  IK-mft-ftsft,  m  already  related,  have 
been  raised  to  Koatriya  rank.  Bat  even  the 
name  of  Kooh  oanaot  oe  aasomed  all  at  once.  A 
EaohAri,  for  instance,  begins  hjy  placing  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  gufatn  and  taking  Hie 
oath  of  obedience,  or  taran.  He  is  then  caUed  a 
Saraniya.  At  this  stage  he  still  eats  pigs  and 
fowls,  and  oontinnes  to  drink  beer  and,  less  fre. 
anently,  distilled  spirits.  Next  he  (or  rather  his 
WBoendanta)  becomes  a  Mod&hi,  which  implies  the 
renanoi&tion  of  alcohoL  By  slow  degrees  the 
anoestral  yearning  for  unholy  food  and  diink 
diminishes  or  disappears,  and,  having  become  a 
ceremonially  pure  Hindu,  the  aforebme  Each&ri 
is  accepted  as  a  K&mt&li  or  Bar  Kooh.  Even  then, 
however,  he  is  subject  to  relapses,  especdally  in 
the  matter  of  pork,  as  the  {oesenoe  of  ^gsin  Koeh 
viUagee  nifBcieatly  testifies. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley, 
where  caste  feeling  is  even  now  weaker  than  on 
the  confines  of  Bengal,  a  change  of  name  is  on- 
necessary,  and  a  Kjachftri  or  Ahom  retains  his 
tribal  appellation.  In  the  SormA  valley  the  only 
Indo-Chmese  tribes  who  axe  now  eonverted  are 
UaaipniiB  and  Kadilzii  i  ud  theses  as  explained 
above,  are  entitled  to  be  received  as  E^atriyas 
though  the  Kfatriya  caste  no  longer  exists  among 
the  Bengalis.  There  are  a  few  Tipperas  (Bodo 
folk  from  the  Tippera  hills)  who  are  received  into 
Hinduism.  These  obbun  the  as  yet  unexplained 
easte  name  of  Birh. 

It  may  be  mentioiied  in  paanng  that  instanoes 
have  been  known  in  which  members  of  hill  tribes 
have  undergone  a  stage  of  duiitiuity  on  tiuSx 
way  to  Hinduism. 

Ite  hirtiiioB,  than  Is  a  waQ-MiUMBtlostod  oub  oI  a  jouw 
Ssobivl  Im  Dmaag  irito  wu  Imragtit  op  in  a  mtarioa  sdwu, 
WH  buillsad,  sad  oMdnad  ft  aamawlist  locntlTspoft  To  ft 
mma  ot  hia  not  tt  ismwd  natanl  that  he  aboald  Invaat  Ua 
■STliHa  In  ft  polnamoai  uakn,  and  he  warn  at  nma  pftina  to 
omvinoe  hla  mlatfrwiy  that  be  oonld  flztd  aotiiing  In  the  New 
Ttatftinsnt  to  prmnt  a  lajman  tram  bdic  Um  burtisad  ol  t«ro 
wItmi  It  waa,  of  ooniM,  imposribl*  for  Ua  pairtor  to  aooept  Ua 
tIow  ot  the  oaaa,  hot  ha  mftrrlad  ft  Kooh  ^1  «n  meontUa  noen, 
aad  hlmaaU  In  doe  oonrae  booama  a  Hiiulu  Kooh. 

At  the  present  time  the  ferment  of  political 
^ptation  which  is  stirring  in  Bengal  has  spreuU 
to  some  extent,  to  tiie  educated  dasses  m  the 
Assam  valley.  The  movement  is  largely  a  Hindu 
movement,  and  implies  the  fervent  uoration  of  a 
Mfttft,  or  mother,  to  whom  the  Bando  MMdram 
hymn  is  addressed.  This  hymn  is  usually  inter* 
pre  ted  as  an  invocation  of  the  mother-land ;  and, 
m  <me  sense,  it  undoul^edly  has  this  meaning. 
But  no  <»ie  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
context  in  the  well-known  novel  of  Atumda  Math^ 
from  which  the  hymn  is  taken,  will  have  any 
diflSoulty  in  oonvinomg  himself  that  the  invocatitm 
has  also  an  esoteric^  sense,  and  implies  the  adora- 
tion of  a  female  divinity,  who  is,  more  or  less 
disguised,  the  Sftkti  of  the  old  cult  of  the  vanished 
kingdom  of  Prftgjyotishpar.  The  neo-Sfiktists 
who,  in  Bengal  and  Assam  at  least,  head  the  new 
*  national '  movement  towards  autcmomy  and  inde- 
pendence of  British  rule,  boldly  daim,  on  ^e 
strength  of  their  education  and  intellectual  ability, 
an  equality  with  European  races,  and.  of  lat& 
have  exhibited  a  markeil  desire  to  be  admitted 
to  the  amenities  of  European  sooie^.  They  them- 
selves confess  that  the  sodal  and  politiiml  progress 
of  Japan  has  given  the  hint  im  uaa  new  aml^mi. 
It  win  be  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  see  whether 
followers  of  the  more  esoteric  and,  aocording  to 
European  ideas,  lees  pure  and  elevating  form  of 
Hindu  belief  will  be  able  so  to  transmute  their 
Bomal  system  and  ideals  as  to  obtiuin  admittance 
into  even  the  eompaxatiTelT  tolerant  society  of 
modem  Europe.  Ot  the  intelleetnal  ability  of  the 
Axyo-Draviuan  nroer  danses  fflf  Bengal  and 
Assam,  the  hofaa  or  the  anoieDt  oinlization  of 


Ebnarapa,  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt.  That  most 
of  them  are  good  citizens  and  excellent  in  thmr 
dealings  with  tme  another  is  equally  undoubted. 
It  may  be  that  S&ktiam  at  its  worst  was  no  worse 
than  the  society  depicted,  for  instanoe,  in  the  tales 
of  Apuleius — a  society  which  nevertheless  still 
retained  something  of  the  administrative  instincts 
of  Bepablioan  Rome.  It  wonld  be  unwise  to 
dogmatize  or  prophesy  in  a  matter  whose  sola* 
tion  must  depena  on  many  incalculable  events. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  remind  the  political  re- 
formers of  Assam  that  the  shrine  of  Venus  K&m- 
&k9&  still  draws  its  throngs  of  woishippers  and 
funiishes  revenue  to  priests  who  are  much  as  were 
the  priests  of  old  tune,  when  the  humble  civil 
station  of  iGaubtti  was  the  proud  and  famous 
capital  of  Prftgjyotishpur,  an  eany  itnglieh  account 
of  which  may  be  read  in  ihe  tmvMs  of  BaljA 
Fitch,  who  visited  the  country  of  Couch,  or 
Quichen,  as  he  calls  it^  when  Nara  Nfirftyana  still 
ruled  over  the  diminished  remains  of  t^  old 
kingdom  of  KfimarQpa. 

See,  further,  eepaxate  aitt.  on  Aboub,  Bodos, 
Ekzsu,  Lushau,  Manxfobis,  Mikibs,  MXoas. 
For  an  aooount  of  the  Mghammadanism  vt  Assam 
see  IslXh  (in  Burma  and  Assam),  and  for  the 
Buddhism  see  Buddhish  (in  Burma  and  Assam). 

LrmiTCHn.— E.  A  Gstt,  4  HMoty  ^  Jaaant,  QilowtWr 
IWA,  tad  0mm  at  India,  iSn  (Abui),  ISK;  B.  C.  JUita^ 
Cmnu  c/  Xndla.  ISOI  (AMamX  tS&i  Ajtam  Diitriet 
SeMttwn.  Ul.  fOo^ptraX  Oafawttk  19M  i  tv.  (UmrtpX  AIU^- 

ASSASSINS.— I.  Namea.— 'Assassins'  was  a 
name  given,  mainly  by  European  writers,  to  a  com- 
munis ^perly  called  Tallmites  (' Instruction- 
ists*)  or^asanitee  ('followers  of  jffasan  ^b&f), 
forming  a  branch  of  the  B&tinites  ('followers  of 
the  Inner  Meaning'),  Ismfi'uiaus  ('adherents  of 
Ismft'U  b.  Ja'far  a^-^adiq').  or  Sab'itea  ('Hep- 
tadista'),  and  sometmies  confused  with  the  B&ba- 
kites  or  Huramites  and  Qarmatians  {q.v. }.  For  tiie 
ori^  of  the  name  Assassin  (spelt  in  base-Latin 
documente  tusarim,  euMtssini,  ataitini,  ctmtsai, 
hatacuuH,  heittetain,  etc.)  many  improbable  con- 

t'ectnres  were  offered  till  it  was  finally  identified 
•y  de  Saey  IMSm.  Plnttiiut,  iv.  44)  with  the 
Arabic  i^oMAdiiUM  or  AanUal^yya,  'drinkers  oi 
hashiah'  (an  extoaet  of  hemp  posBeasing  int<nd- 
eating  properties,  with  which  uiare  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  sect  were  at  times 
drugged).  The  story,  however,  to  that  effect  which 
is  told  by  Marco  Polo  (3rd  ed.,  Ynle,L  139),  tiiongh 
parallel  with  some  Eastern  narratives  (see  von 
Hammer,  JfinM  ds  rOrtsiU,  iv.  366),  oaa  (mly  be 
regarded  as  a  lomanoe.  The  name  ^asfAdtU* 
with  its  synonym  has  as  yet  been  found  in  very 
few  Aralnc  aautors,*  applied  to  the  Syrian  braacn 
of  the  sect ;  and  seems  to  have  been  a  term  of 
abuse,  given  to  it  by  its  enemies,  who  associated 
deceit  with  the  habit  of  drinking  tibis  liquor 

(zz>jr(?xx.89iy. 

3.  Tenets.— The  tenets  of  the  oommunity  are 
rery  imperfectly  known,  partly  owing  to  tiie 
ranty  of  MSS  emanating  from  it,  and  partly  be- 
cause their  doctrines  were  essentially  esoteric,  and 
communicated  in  their  entirety  to  very  few  per- 
(K>nB.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  ^stem  of 
the  Ism&'Ilians  was  a  conflation  of  philoeophie 
pantheism,  emanating  from  India,  with  the  for- 
mula of  IsUm :  auiT  tiie  doctrine  whereby  this 
process  was  facilitated,  and  which  won  them  the 
name  B&tinites,  was  that  every  text  of  the  Qur'ia 
had  a  hidden  meaning,  which  was  to  be  followed 

*  TO  de  BtnTt  refetwoaa  we  jmj  add  Mafid  al-'oliiiii  (Cairo, 
lS10,p.MCwhere&aiMUl8aaidto  be  tha  tood  ot  the  MvWOm 
(the  name  by  which  the  aaot  la  known  to  Its  ttamlea). 
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to  the  ezclonoa  of  tlw  literal  amm.  The  name 
Sab'ite*  ii  oidiiuui^  inteipreted  m  implying  that 
thCTieoogniaed  only  seren  Midin^  wboNM  meet 
(rf  the  Shi'itee  reeogniied  twelTet  the  aeTantli 
bang  that  bmA'il  b.  Ja'iar»  who  waa  aappoaed  to 
have  died  before  his  father  (who  ther«for«  left  the 
intimate  to  anothw  woa  MOsft),  bnt  In  the  opinion 
of  the  lam&'Iliani  either  did  not  die  hot  remained 
flODoealed,  to  ze-appear  at  aome  time  at  Mahdl 
(<divindy-gaided*leader{,omt^ed  hia  title  to 
the  im&mate  and  handed  it  on  to  his  son  Moham- 
mad, a  leal  or  pretended  desoendant  of  whom 
afterwards  founded  the  Ffttunid  dynasty  in  Egypt. 
Uore  probal^  the  name  Sab'ite  refers  to  taeir 
bdief  m  aeren  inoamations  of  the  deity,  called 
•dtioB, '  ntterer^'  whom  th^  «iranerate  aa  Adam. 
Noab,  Abcahtm,  Moses,  Jesns,  Mnhammad,  ana 
Hohaauukl  b.  Imi'ai  for  the  last,  aa  will  be 
wen,  the  bead  of  the  ecmunnnity  for  the  time  being 
was  apt  to  be  sabstitated.  Between  erwy  two  «l 
these  Ndftjt  there  eame  a  aeries  oi  seren  tmOmu, 
or  chiefs :  and  eaeh  imftm  was  at  the  bead  of  a 
faeptad,  of  either  foUowon  or  elaasBs  of  f(dlowen, 


esOed  ramotiTi^  ^*tl^  ('  •KguiMiit'),  dki  sMwa 
<'BDeker/  i.t.  imlnhar  of  leaning),  dA'f  oMor 
('greater  wisrionaiy '),  iWt  wia'dkan  ('permitted 
MMsaonaiy '),  mutattto  ('tniner*)  and  mw*mm» 
CbeUerer*);  the  last  elaas  bat  one  were  not  pw- 
mitted  to  rereal  the  doetrines,  bat  might  snake 
the  faith  of  ordinary  Moslims.  Similarly  they 
had  a  lystem  of  seren  optrnXutm  reqaired  in  the 
maldn^  of  a  oonrert,  the  first  ol  which  consisted 
in  testmg  the  mpamj  of  a  nun  for  oonrerdon, 
the  second  in  winning  confldwiee  flatterin|;  a 
msn's  partacolar  taste  {$.ff.  praetidng  asceticism 
before  an  ascetie,  debaooherr  before  a  loose  lirer), 
the  third  io  sag^^eating  dooots  ss  to  the  trath  of 
IbUUu  ;  in  the  sixth  a  man  had  to  afa«nd<m  re* 
ligions  obsenranoea,  and  interpr^  'washing'  as 
obeying  tlie  imftm,  'washing  vith  sand'  (per* 
Butted  hy  the  Isluaie  eodo  in  the  abseooe  of 
watar)  as  obeying  the  'permitted  missionary' 
wbm  the  imim  was  away,  eta  Certain  other 
exam|dea  of  the  'inner  meaning*  aseijpied  by  them 
to  QaTftnio  texU  are  giren  by  C9l  Sehafer  (<3hrM- 
tomatkiepenaMt  >•  HS): 

•  WhB  tlw  <tai^  KTS  JMet  bed  BO  MiMr,  tto  Mwfaw  Ii 
Oak  taa  tMatrcd  lottnwtloD  ban  no  irolwcrlhy  tMobar; 
itkm  It  wyi  thrt  b«  nlMd  tba  dMd,  It  wigwam  tM  b* 
timaglil  knowladfe  to  ted  mKUntudbci.' 

Bather  more  interesting  is  thur  gloss  on  the 
Qor'&nic  passages  in  whieh  Pharaoh  and  Haman 
are  nenttoned.  Theee  names  they  supposed  to 
stand  for  the  first  two  Khallfs,  Aba  Baler  and 
'(hnar,  who  kept  the  first  un&m,  'All,  oat  of  his 
ri^ts.  With  regard  to  the  ezistenoe  of  God  they 
■aint^ed  a  sceptical  attitude,  so  far  at  least  aa 
'existenee'  might  be  regarded  as  an  attribatej 
for  their  pnblio  symbol  was  at  times  '  we  beliere 
in  the  God  of  Muhammad.'  In  their  ooam<^ony 
the  world  of  mind  was  said  to  bare  first  oome  into 
esisteDoe ;  Um  world  of  soal  followed,  and  then 
the  rest  of  creation.  A  man's  life  is  dne  to  his 
beii^  a  receptacle  of  a  partial  aenl  whioh  at  death 
nQOtns  the  nniversal  sooL 

3.  Hiatoiy. — The  tenets  of  this  community  seem 
to  bare  attnoted  litUe  attention  till  towaids  the 
end  of  the  Sth  cent,  of  Isl&m ;  for  the  work  of  Ibn 
9aAD  on  sects  and  creeds  of  the  middle  of  that 
eootanr  eontains  but  a  easoal  allnsion  to  them  as 
one  of  many  sects  who  rainly  beliered  in  a  oon- 
cealed  ixaim.  The  importance  of  the  branch 
known  as  Assassins  beg»n  with  Qasan  b.  'All  b. 

Bthe  Qimy&rite,  ordinarily  Imown  as  Qasan 
who  in  A.D.  1090  seixed  the  fortress  of 
t  near  Kaxrin ;  bat  it  was  greaUy  redaoed 
wb«a,  in  12S0,  that  fdrtxeas  was  taken  ly  tiie 
Mongol  HttUgO.  On  that  oeewrion  the  omqneior 


gare  his  riaer  'Atft  Malik  Juwainl  the  right  to 
inspect  the  library  of  the  fortress  before  burning 
iU  and  the  vixier  Uienoe  extcaeted  a  1»ief  lustory 
of  the  eommanity,  which  bo  afterwarda  inserted 
in  his  ehnniele  osUed  JisMOm-Ktukai,  tr.  hy  De* 
frimery  in  JA,  1860. 


IhlB  tammarr  «m  aftsnnida  aabodtod  Iqr  tfct 
tfttoakdOT  Wridnnd  (ofr.  lUB)  la  bli  BiMont,  (ogMlMr  with 
■OBM  oOmt  tnsttar  bMiins  on  ttw  htatocr  of  yiTm  ftn'rlh  aod 
hla  MooMBon  (pubUdMd  vith  tr.  t^^  JoanUit  In  SatSm  tt 
Bx^mttM.  Iz.  lis  B.).  An  MoouDt  tn  mbw  nmots  nor* 
tBTOonkbM  to  9hu  ta  ^cna  In  Um  dirankto  ol  V— mi.iwi, 
Hosteofi  <«b.  Ul»  A.S.X  &«MktMl  by  MtteMj  la  J  A.  vm. 
Smsof  tlwButt«  stno  br  Urkbowl  Ii  (Utlnd  bom  s  wofk 
bjr  tlM  DMOnXmA  mi/km  nl-Hulk,  tUw  ol  ^  MJAkn,  wtao 
WM  waU  MqUKliitod  with  Qmm  mmI  flMDj  pwldMdbj  hte 
sMwhlnattoiM.  Tba  nwM  tfftbonta  aoooont  ss  nS  disoofwsd 
is  tbnt  in  Um  obraolak  Ji^mff  aUoMri^  (BriL  Ite  Or.  UMX 
whWi  k  told  trom  tbo  point  of  vim  U  foUomn  at  tb*  Mok 
Tbo  itilsmmh  of  tlii>  woA,  wid  otbon  banitof  on  tte  nms 
■nt^ook,  ban  bMB  rabmlttod  to  nsnUsc  OfWtiBnbr  I.  a 
BroraoU  i;>ttffwvHMorirafiM^aUOfl.XiAatass  dls* 
pooMl  (tf  ovtain  tMnlUsr  Btttts.  wMA  ■■idaoi  sssln  fas  i*. 
{MMod.  Aooocdbclotbkbbt^Mr^hsaMwMKaiArfaatbs 
hnd  M%rato<1  tofcin.  wfaw  gwsa  wm  beta :  bottTaiMBaar 
boloMd  to  tboKlU 'SMltrfTwt^' botao  BOB  «Sromi> 
nrtod  to  tbo  'Soot  of  Stna'  tbraocb  tbt  «Sarti  ol  s  ato- 
rionaiT  anmsd  Amir  poirAb,  ud  tbOM  of  tba  Iumos  post  nad 
tnnlW  KMIi4-Kbnwvr-  Dmm  mlHioanriM,  MolatlwlDaadtd 
tqrwfaoa  had  slrmdT  bemjnxndMd  Ponia,  wm  iMiti  ol  tte 
ioiallsd  lUmld  Kbnllb  ol  Ikrpt}  M  «b(M  oout  smUtloe 
wtaUt  feed  Uod  to  dad  KistOootton  o(  tba  of  tbo  MJOH 
BOW  Is  osBtral  o(  Bagfadsd,  ntnnSij  Miiffat  oonpaaoktioB. 
Tbama'tt  towtaMt  ntennoa  bM  booe  asdo  — '1 —  TF-rn  n 
nottfo  of  tbk  aoct  for  Jofailnc  tbo  Mok. 

Aboat  the  year  472  a.h.  (a.d.  1078)  9asan  went 
to  the  oourt  of  the  Egyptian  Khallf  Mustang, 
and  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  community  wluch 
he  had  joined.  Bnt  he  did  not  stay  more  than  two 
years  in  Egypt,  baring  espoused  the  cause  (rf  the 
Kliallf  s  eldest  son  NizAr,  who  had  been  appointed 
bis  father  to  suooeed  him,  but  was  later 
displaced  in  faronr  lA  another  son.  Qasan  ^bAh 
maintained  that  the  expressed  resolre  of  an 
imAm  was  unalterable.  He  obtained,  howerer, 
some  sort  of  certificate  as  IsmA'Uian  missionary, 
and  introduetiona  to  those  perscms  who  were 
already  playing  that  part  in  Persia,  whither  he 
retomed  in  It^l ;  ana  a  writer  on  religions  in 
1085  at  the  oourt  of  Qbami  already  mentionB 
Qasan  ^abAh  as  a  sucoeetful  preacher  of  T^sHniTin 
in  KhurAsAu  and'Irdq  (Sohefer,  op.  eU.,  i.  lil). 

Aoeording  to  Ilm  Atiilr  (ed.  Tombergi  toL 
X.  p^  213),  tiie  IsmA'Uian  reriral  with  which 
HaMn  proceeded  to  assoolate  himself  had  about 
this  time  begun  at  SAwa,  where  eighteen  men  met 
to  perform  worship  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the 
sect.  There,  too,  their  first  assassination  took 
place,  the  riotim  being  a  Mit'adlAdAM  (*  caller  to 
loayar  *),  whmn  tiiey  had  Tainly  endearoared  to 
convert  to  their  dootxines,  and  had  murdered  when 
they  feared  he  uaAb  betray  them  to  the  local 
authorities.  The  raier  Ni^Am  al-Mnlk  ordered 
a  carpenter  who  was  suspected  of  the  murder  to 
be  executed  with  great  Iffutality,  and  thereby  ex- 
poeed  himself  to  the  rengeance  of  the  sect.  Since 
Qasan  l^bAt^^  oondnot  la  aaid  to  bare  been  dic- 
tated by  dissatisfied  amintion  and  the  desire  to  be 
arenged  on  Nifftm  al-MuIk,  this  may  hare  been 
the  oocadon  for  his  oonrermon  1  but  the  order  of 
erents  is  not  quite  certain.  What  is  clear  is  that 
the  sect  was  bu;hly  unpopular  with  the  orthodox, 
though  the  skul  of  the  missionaries  oansed  it  to 
spreiui  in  secret ;  and  that  the  sectarians  quickly 
felt  the  need  for  otrongholdB  in  whioh  they  could 
be  safe  from  persecution.  The  first  fortress  SMsed 
was  one  near  QA'in  between  IfftdiAn  and  Mlt&bflr 
(see  C.  E.  Yates,  KJmraaan  and  Seiitan,  1900,  p. 
62).  That  of  Alamllt.  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  QasAD,  '  is  32  milee  from  Kasrin ;  it  is  on  a 
solitary  rook,  about  SOD  yards  long  fnun  E.  to  W., 
Tuy  narrow,  not  20  yards  wide  at  the  top  t  about 
200  feet  high  ereiywhere  sare  to  the  W.,  whoe  it 
may  be  m^^JSOS  riiL  481 ;  fll  iiL  16).  Qasan 
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i>  B$ad  to  have  parohased  it  for  800  pieoes  of  gold 
from  an  *Alid  who  happened  to  be  governor,  and 
on  whom  Qaaan  impomd  by  professed  asceticism 
and  piety;  and  he  probabfy  obtained  authority 
among  the  Ism&'Ilians  by  professing  to  act  as  tho 
deputy  of  the  Egyptian  Khallf,  whom  they  acknow- 
ledged as  their  onief.  Qasan  caused  the  land  sur- 
rounding his  fortress  to  be  carefully  cnltivated, 
and  this  may  have  led  to  the  legend  which  associ- 
ated with  it  gardens  of  delight  uiat  oould  serve  as 
a  foretaste  of  the  Isl&mie  Paradise. 

Like  other  founders  of  dynasties  in  the  East, 
l^usan  was  a  preacher  and  controTersialist.  Works 
by  him  *  or  oy  his  ooUes||ae8,  embodying  B&tin- 
ite  doctrines,  excited  sufficient  attention  to  evoke 
replies  from  the  foremost  theoli^ian  of  tb»  time, 
al-Gbazall,  who  refuted  their  tenets  in  a  work 
dedicated  to  the  Khalif  Musta?hir  (487-612  A.H.), 
whose  reign  coincided  with  Qosan's  tenure  of 
AlamQt.  A  second  tract  written  by  him  in  answer 
to  the  '  Inatructionists, '  called  '  Taa  Just  Balance ' 
{al'QtutfU  «il-Miutaqim),  mm  published  in  Cairo, 
1900.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
GhazSlI  and  a  member  of  the  sect  The  latter 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  hidden  insbnctor,  who 
can  see  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world,  on  the 
authority  of  his  mother,  '  and  onr  master  the  lord 
of  Uie  fortress  AlamOt,'  as  well  as  a  comrade  of 
Dftm^iAn  I^ahSnl^  kdA  the  inhaUtants  of  the 
fortocsaGS.  ^e  treatise  fa  occnined  mainly  with 
an  account  of  the  forms  of  the  syllogism  and  the 
logical  fallacies,  and  an  attempt  to  show  that 
there  is  no  need  for  an  infallible  instructor.  The 
book  mnst  have  been  written  before  615  A.H., 
when  its  author  died.  The  writings  of  ^asan  were 
burned  1^  one  of  his  snccessors  ;  bat  some  of  them 
were  current  in  the  time  of  Shalirast&nl,  who  in  his 
WOTks  on  Seeta  and  SeAool$,  ed.  Cnreton,  p.  150  { A.D. 
1127  [621  A.H.])  gives  excerpts  from  one  of  them, 
translated  from  Persian  into  Arabic  The  purpose 
of  this  treatise  appears  to  have  been  to  decry  the 
independent  use  of  the  reason,  and  prove  that  for 
knowledge  of  Grod  (which  with  this  sect  was  equi- 
valent to  salvation)  recourse  must  be  had  to  a 
divinely-authorized  teacher,  whence  the  sect  are 
sometimes  called  at-ta  'timiyya,  or  *  Instruction- 
ists.*  Undoubtedly  his  purpose  was  completely  to 
enslave  the  mind  of  his  disciples,  who  may  even 
have  been  drugged  for  certain  periods.  Although 
assassination  was  from  the  commencement  of  Isl&m 
a  common  way  of  dealing  with  enemies,  Qasan 
9abftt>  appeara  to  have  nrnematised  the  process  in 
a  manner  laevkmsly  unknown.  A  doctnne  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  Imn&'Ilians  by  a  late  writer,  but 
which  may  well  have  been  taught  also  by  j^asan 
Sabfthi  was  that  the  soul  is  uuprisoQed  in  the 
body  for  the  purpose  of  executing  in  all  points 
the  orders  of  the  imdm.  If  the  soul  quits  the 
body  while  folfiUing  its  duty  of  obedience,  it  is 
delivered  and  transported  to  the  regions  of  tiie 
upper  lights ;  whereas,  if  it  disobeys^  it  falls  into 
darkness  (Qnatrem^re,  Mines  de  rOrtent,  iv.  368). 

One  class  of  disciples,  called  FidS'u,  were  ready 
at  all  times  to  assassinate  those  whom  the  head  of 
tiie  order  marked  out  for  death ;  and  in  accordance 
nith  ihe  doctrine  described  they  would  risk  their 
own  lives  readily  in  making  such  attempts.  Never* 
thetess  these  persons  received  a  special  toaining 
qualifying  them  for  Buch  misrions}  they  were 
taught  foreign  languages  and  the  ceremonies  of 
foreign  religions,  and  how  to  adopt  and  maintain 
a  variety  oi  disguises.  Hence  the  aBsassins  dis- 
patched 1^  the  '  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,*  in 
order  to  win  the  confidence  of  their  destined 
viotima.  would  pU^  a  part  for  a  series  of  mtniths, 
or  even  yaan.  T6»  terriUe  oertointy  with  whidi 

•Onsof  than  IsMDsd  br  Hnl^mad  bwHsllkniUi  'the 
book  filled  iritb  Bm '{Aba  Yalk  Qsinnb,  sd.  Amdioi,  p.  168}. 


9asan  ^bftlt  oould  strike  from  hb  fortnas  soon 
enabled  him  to  extend  his  pofleessions  and  make 
terms  with  various  rulers.  In  Qm  second  year  of  his 
residence  at  AlamtLt  he  struck  down  Nif&m  al-Midk, 
and,  shortly  after,  the  SuI(Bn  Malik  Shah.  Emis- 
saries of  his  made  attempts  on  the  lives  of  Malik 
Shfth's  successor,  Barqiyimq,  and  the  former's 
brother,  Sinj&r,  installed  oy  his  nephew  as  governor 
of  Khurftsftn.  During  the  war  betmen  Barqiyftruq 
and  his  brother  Mutuammad,  numerous  fortresses 
were  acquired  by  the  chiefs  of  the  sect,  mainly  in 
the  region  callea  Suhist&n.  The  knowledge  of^the 
existence  of  this  society,  and  that  many  persons  in 
high  poets  at  the  Seljtilf  courts  were  its  secret 
adnerentfl,  caused  terrible  anxiety  and  disquietude. 
'Whoever  wished  to  ruin  his  adversary  aooused 
him  of  belonging  to  the  Ismft'Ilian  sect ;  d^tLons 
multiplied:  suspicion  hovered  over  every  one' 
(O'Ohsson,  Hittoirt  dea  Mongols,  iiL  159).  The 
Sul^n  Barqiy&ruq,  son  of  Malik  Shfth,  was  himself 
aooused  of  favonzing  the  Assassins,  sind  was  oom- 
pelled  to  raid  their  coontrr,  withonti  however, 
achieving  any  important  reeuts. 

Not  long  after  the  acquisition  of  Alamllt  by 
gasanSabatit  the  Assassins  became  strong  in  Syria 
also.  Whether  these  Syrian  Ism&'Uians  at  the 
first  recognized  the  authori^  of  the  '  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain '  is  not  certam ;  a  detailed  account 
of  their  history  is  given  1^  unatrem^  to  which 
something  is  added  by  I>efremeiy  in  JA,  1861, 
1866.  Ten  years  after  the  seizure  of  AlamQt,  we 
hear  of  the  Ism&'iliaiiB  establishing  tjiemselves  at 
Aleppo ;  and  for  a  time  they  enjoyed  the  almost 
unconoraled  favour  of  the  Seljak  prince  of  that 
place,  Bidw&n,  who  is  thought  to  nave  employed 
their  services  in  getting  rid  of  his  enemy  Jan&h 
ad-Daula,  prince  of  Emesa  ( A.D.  1 100).  The  nam  cm 
of  their  leaders  at  Aleppo  are  given  as  al-E^ldm 
al-Munajiim  and  after  nim  Abfl  Tfihir  al-^ftlgh 
(Aba  Ya  Ifi  Qamzah,  p.  149).  Through  the  maohin- 
ations  of  the  latter,  m  1106  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Apamea,  whence,  however,  they  were  ere 
long  driven  by  the  Franks.  Ri^w&n's  successor, 
Alp  Arsl&n,  the  Dumb,  urged  on  the  Perman 
SeljOks,  organized  a  massacre  of  the  Ism&'Iliana  in 
1113 ;  yet  their  numbers  and  power  kept  increas* 
ing,  and  in  1126,  through  the  efforts  of  their 
agent  BihrSm  and  bis  infmoice  with  ^ahlr  ad-IXu 
Atftbek,  they  got  posseasion  of  B&miis,  whence, 
however,  they  were  driven  in  1129  owing  to  a 
massacre  of  their  adherents  in  Damascus,  m  1140 
they  acquired  a  highly  important  atron^iold, 
Masyftt  or  Masyftf,  and  m  the  seoond  half  of  the 
12th  cent,  they  were  in  possesmon  of  ten  or  eleven 
fortresses.  Lists  of  the  persons  of  eminence  whom 
they  killed  have  been  made  out  by  many  writers. 
These  were  sometimes  persecutors  of  the  sect,  but 
not  infrequentiy  the  head  of  the  community  took 
pay  from  some  foreign  prince  to  strike  down  an 
enemy.  In  1148  one  of  their  number  killed  the 
Prankish  count  of  Tripoli,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Templars  invaded  tlieir  territory  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  tribute.  On  20th  AprU,  1192,  an  emis- 
sary of  the  '  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  *  killed 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  signer  of  Tyre  and  titular 
Idng  of  Jerusalran  :  difiiwent  accounts  make  the 
*OIa  Man  of  the  Mountain*— or  rather  Rishid 
ad-Din,  at  this  time  independent  bead  of  the 
Syrian  Assassins,  resident  in  the  fortress  of  Kahf 
—despatch  the  Assassins  at  the  instigation  of 
Saladin,  and  at  that  of  our  Biohard  L  The 
Assassins  in  this  cajje  were  disguised  as  monks. 
The  ability  with  which  the  Isni&  Ilian  chiefs  oould 
execute  assassinations  caused  them  to  receive  com- 
missions for  such  acta  from  both  Eastern  and 
Western  princes,  inelndin|[  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors. And  many  a  crime  of  the  aort  waa 
ascribed  to  them  of  which  thi^  were  innooanL 
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Tbm  throM  foa!id«d  hj  IEmbb  9^1)^1  wu  ooca- 
pied  by  aercn  soeeenon — ^Bnrare  ITmid  (518-632 
A.B.),  ois  Btm  Mnl^unnud  (532-H7),  his  bod  Quaa 
(557-681),  hiB  bod  Mab&nunad  (661-007),  bis  boh 
Saaan  (007-618).  hU  son  '  Alft  ad-Dfn  (618-663).  hia 
*0D  Rnkn  ad-Dln  (663-664),  when  Alamflt  wm  taken 
bv  the  Mongol  leader  HftUgO,  and  the  factnmm 
Of  the  Aiiiawiiiii  in  Persia  were  stonued  one  after 
inother.  Tfaia  last  date  oomBpoiida  witii  a.D. 
18S6.  b  ^ria  the  power  <rf  the  lamtf  Iliant  oon- 
tinned  ainiewhat  longer,  and  aa  late  as  1366 
prcemta  are  said  to  have  been  eent  them  by 
Tsrioos  Enropean  monarchs ;  bnt  the  rnler  m 
Egypt,  which,  after  the  fall  of  Baghdad,  became 
the  aeadqnartwa  of  UUm,  gradwUly  obtained 
poneaaioa  of  thtar  fortreaeoB,  all  of  whldi  were 
oeeopied  by  the  Egyptian  SiUtAo  Baiban  in  1878. 
Baiban.  bowerer,  continned  to  faronr  the  aeet, 
and  to  make  nae  of  m«HnberBof  it  when  he  Teqmred 
■HWiiiiii ;  and  a  earionB  treaty  ia  menti<med  be- 
tween hie  general  (^alA'On  and  Margaret  of  Tyre, 
in  which  the  Egyptuui  undertakes  tuit  no  eerrants 
ef  his  with  the  exoeption  of  ABsaoains  shall  molest 
bar.  At  times  they  were  aUe  to  rwain  posaeerion 
of  their  forbeeses,  and  in  1326  held  as  many  as 
five.  Many  of  the  later  Mamlllk  Snl^ins  oonute- 
naoeed  them,  and  oocasionally  employed  their 
serrices  against  enemies ;  thus  the  long  war  be- 
twecD  the  Mamlak  Qi'itbai  and  the  Turkomans 
was  dne  to  the  employment  ley  the  Saltan's  pre- 
daeesaor  ot  an  Assassm  to  ranore  a  Tnrlroman 

^*W***the  sacosBsors  of  Qasan  SabAb  the  third 
signalised  himself  by  reieoting  tne  claims  of  the 
ccmtemporarr  Egyptian  Kballi  to  the  imtmate  on 
the  ground  that  it  bad  descended  of  right  to  Nizlr, 
eklflst  son  of  Mostanfir ;  and  that  he,  Qaaan. 
tbongfa  snnMaed  to  be  the  aon  of  tha  Koremor  of 
AbunQt,  wna  in  reality  tin  heir  of  thia  NidV.  In 
▼iitoe  of  bis  divine  right  he  formally  abaolTod  hia 
snbiects  from  many  of  the  ordinancca  of  Isllm,  in- 
elooing  the  Fast  (^«m),  and  made  some  ehanges 
in  paluo  worship.  He  is  also  charged  with  having 
eirenpemuasiim  f<v  vazioos  fonns  of  immorality. 
The  firth  sneeesBor,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoared 
to  TBBtore  Mnslim  orthodoxy  among  bis  followers, 
and  bnmed  the  books  of  the  foonder  of  tiie  dTnasty. 
He  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  tiie  BolfAas 
frf  Baghdad,  and  was  toeated  by  them  with  dls- 
tiaetion. 

Of  tb»  members  of  the  esot  in  E^nin  by  far  the 
■wst  interesting  is  Rishid  ad<Dln  SuOm,  of  whose 
career  a  detailMl  aooonnt  ia  given  by  8.  Gnyard  in 
JA,  1877.  Aboat  666  A.H.  (A.D.  1160)  this  person 
was  sent  the  ruler  of  AlamQt  to  take  t^e  place 
of  Aba  Mnbammad,  governor  of  the  fortrees  Kahf. 
He  adopted  the  tad^  with  which  Hasan  l^b&b 
had  previously  sncoeeded,  made  himself  interesting, 
and  wtm  reapect  in  the  nei|^bourhood  of  Kahf 
religions  exercises  and  philMitbropio  actions,  and  m 
an  affisctation  of  humilitr  and  asceticism.  This 
sseored  him  the  notice  of  Abft  Mnbammad,  who 
received  him  into  the  forteSBS  and  treated  him  with 
honour,  learning  only  on  his  deathbed  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  supplant  himself.  R&shid  appears  to 
have  shaken  ottailegianoe  to  AlamQt,  claiming  to  be 
not  only  undm,  but  an  impenooation  of  the  deity 
—a  claim  whidi  won  large  acceptance  among  the 
Ismi'llians,  though  his  lameness  eonstitnted  a 
difficulty  to  some  minds.  In  the  fraffments  re- 
lating H>  the  doebrine  of  the  sect  published  by 
Gnyiud  ia  Notice*  et  Bxtraits,  v(d.  zxii.,  some 
treatises  ascribed  to  him  are  to  be  found  ;  in  these 
the  title  na(iq  (which  ia  also  given  to  Moses)  is 
daimed  for  hun.  In  aneodotea  t<dd  about  him 
(eoileoted  by  one  Aba  Kria,  J*^,  1877),  he  flgnree 
as  a  miig'i'*"'.  or  nthsr  oonjnror.  He  elained  to 
be  aUe& aaaww  Irttm  that  be  had  not  read,  and. 
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anticipating  modem  oonjurlns;  trieks,  held  oon- 
versation  with  a  trunkless  head. 

At  the  b^Einnin^  of  the  IMh  eent,  Ism&'llian 
eommunitMB  still  existed  botii  in  PerBia  and  Syria  j 
J.  B.  Frmaer  (Journey  into  Khortuan,  1826),  do- 
scribes  his  meeting  with  Khalll  Allftb.  the  then 
head  of  the  9asanitee  (as  he  calls  the  sect)  at  TokL 
This  chief  waa  treated  by  the  oommunitT  with 
almost  divine  bnumrs,  and  many  of  bis  adnerents 
were  visitore  from  India.  The  same  personage  is 
mentioned  1^  J.  B.  Bonsseau  ('Mimoire  snr  les 
UmaeUsetlesKoeairi8,'^iina/««(2w  Voyttget,  xlit, 
1818).  who,  however,  places  the  residence  of  the 
chief  at  Kebk  in  the  district  of  Qam,  8.8.  W.  of 
Teheran.  Bonsseau  also  gives  details  ooncemiiu; 
a  Syrian  community  of  InuA'lliaus,  with  head- 
quarters at  Masyftf .  twelve  lea^nea  west  of  Qamith. 
They  were  distributed  over  eighteen  villages,  and 
their  tkaikk,  or  governor,  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  QamAth.  They  were  snbdivided  into 
two  seeta,  Hagrftwls  and  Suwaidftnis,  of  whom  tbe 
former  held  seventeen  villages  and  the  latter  one 
only ;  and  they  still  poesesasd  one  of  their  ancient 
fortresses  called  Qadamfls.  In  1809  they  had  sos* 
tained  a  txeaoherous  attack  1^  their  neighbours 
tiie  Nosairites,  which,  thon^  afterwards  avenged, 
left  the  community  in  a  wretched  condition. 

Recent  explorers  of  Persia  and  Syria  seem 
either  to  ignore  the  existenee  of  Ismftllian  com- 
munities, or  to  speak  of  them  aa  extinct  (bnt 
see  art.  Qakmatians).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Asaasains  are  still  repreaented  in  India  hj  a  oom- 
mnnitf  called  Kh^jis,  who  trace  their  origin  to 
the  mission  of  an  Assasidn  named  ^adr  ad-Din, 
who  some  centuries  ago  made  converts  among 
the  Hindu  trading  classes  in  Upper  Sind.  CoL 
Ynle  in  bis  edition  of  Marco  Poio  (Srd  ed.,  i.  146) 
states  that  the  sect  multiplied  considerably  bl 
Sind,  Kachob,  and  Onjar4t,  whence  tbey  spread 
to  Bombay  and  Zannbar.  Their  numbcsa  in 
Western  India  were  then  probably  not  lees  than 
00,000-60.000.  Sir  W.  HunW  «?ass«««r  India, 
1886,  iiL  62)  adds  that  they  are  espedally  numerous 
in  the  Peninsula  of  KitniAw&r.  They  have  also 
estaUished  tnuUng  eoloniea  alcmg  the  East  coast 
of  AMoa.  The  leader  of  the  oudn  body  of  the 
Khdji  community  waa  then  the  Persian  prince 
Aghft'AlI  ShAh,  whose predeoeasor,  the  well-known 
Agbft  Kh&n,  waa  long  a  resident  of  Bombay  after 
the  troubles  that  drove  him  from  Persia.  About 
this  person  some  further  details  are  given  by  Yule 
in  the  passage  quoted.  Having  raised  a  revolt  in 
Kirmln.  he  fled  fnrai  Persia  to  Sind  in  1840.  He 
had  been  installed  as  imdm  on  the  death  of  KhalU 
AllAh  (mentitmed  Inr  Roussean  and  Fraser)  in  a 
brawl  at  Yezd  in  1818.  In  1866  a  schism  in  the 
Kh6j&  oommanity,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  exdnde  Agbl  Khftn  from  all  rights  over  the 
sectArians  ana  to  transfer  the  poperty  of  the  com- 
munity to  orthodox  Muslims,  led  to  a  trial  in  tiie 
high  court,  which  ended  in  favour  of  Aghft  Kbin. 
Further  lawsuits  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  tiie  sect.  According  to 
Balfour  {pyrlopeedia  of  India,  1886),  their  sacred 
book  is  m  ten  chaptws,  of  which  the  first  nine 
treat  of  the  inoamations  of  Vi^na,  'All  being  tiie 
subject  of  the  tenth.  This  would  imply  thaA  the 
eonflatkm  <A  Indian  and  Aialnan  ideaa  which 
characterized  the  sect  from  the  first  omtiniies  in 
its  latest  development. 

Ltniunras.— Deals  Lsbe*  ds  BatlUv.  TrmlUiettHgtm  dm 
•fuiMi  AmoMiiu  vorU^eo'^HMK,  ISn:  FskoiMt,  <&Nrts- 
Uooa  aui-  1m  AmmIu,  pmida  d'Atfi '  (MAIBL  ifVL,  17H) :  dS 
Smv,  '  Bar  rorlgln*  dn  nom  dm  ftirtiis '  (JTAn,  (U  r/iumtrt, 
hr.,  {»»};  Qnatrsinbre,  'MtoolrcnirlM  AaMMiiis*(JfiN«f  d4 
rOriMt.lv.,  ISK):  rk.*.!^.—  ip-^i  1  H^^„f . 

tJA.iau,  1S66):  S.  Gnud,'Un  maaWMndmitmrntm' 
(0.1S77};  &.G.hnmM,lAt4nniBUwry>tfPwwU,\L(iaf»i. 

D.  a.  Masoououth. 
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ASSIMILATION  (Fnrohologioia).— The  term 
'  assimilation  *  in  pmhotoffy  reprwnito  ft  form 
of  anion  or  oomUnatunt  between  presentations  or 
presentational  dements,  bnt  its  predse  application 
has  been  rarionsly  interpreted. 

(1)  In  its  general  use  it  refers  to  a  phase  of  the 
apperceptive  process :  a  presentation  is  '  assimil- 
ated* wnen  it  is  taken  np  into,  and  beoomes  an 
efl^tive  moment  in,  the  total  oonscionsness  pre- 
sent  at  the  time  of  its  arrival.  No  new  presenta- 
tion is  available  either  for  memory  or  for  know- 
ledge or  for  practical  application,  until  and  unless 
it  baa  been  uins  brought  into  connexion  with  other 
elements  of  oonscionsness,  and  with  ttie  general 
forms  and  tendencies  of  oonsdons  movement  which 
oimstitute  for  psychology  tiie  *  self.* 

(2)  Historically,  the  oxst  usage  of  the  term  was 
the  converse  of  uie  above :  many  of  the  Scholastics 
spoke  of  knowledge  as  taldng  place  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  knower  to  the  thing  known,  after  the 
Greek  prindple  (4  Vj^*  ifiolov  AftoUfi) :  so 
Albertns  Ma^ns,  Thomas  Aqninas,  Snarez,  and 
others.  A  wide-reaching  corollary  of  this  prin- 
ciple was  that  (o)  ideas  are  '  copies*  or  images  of 
TMlity,  and  (6)  msnorr-imageB  are  'oc^es*  or 
shadowy  forms  ai  eansationa ;  to  this  leferenoe  is 
made  below. 

(3)  In  modem  psychology,  'assimilation'  is  ap- 
plied to  a  form  of  association  (g.v.),  namely,  simtu- 
taneons  partial  association,  the  leatnres  of  which  are 
(a)  that  it  takes  place  between  elements  or  parts  of 
pEesentationa,  not  between  indi^nal  ca  indepen- 
oent  preseDtatinu;  as  in  OTdinazy  association  by 
ocmtigoily ;  (ft)  tJiat  the  two  (or  more)  elements 
which  enter  into  the  assooiatiim  are  simultaneously 
given  in  oonsoionsneas,  although  one  is  usually  a 
'sensation'  (».«.  peripherally  excited),  the  other 
necessarily  a  'representation'  (*.«.  centrally  ex- 
cited) ;  (e)  tluit  they  cannot  be  separated  or  distin* 
goidied  dimet  anal^rsis,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  'inseparable  association'  of  English  psycho- 
logy. Instances  are  the  union  of  colour  and  form 
in  visual  perceptions,  of  tone-quality  and  distance 
in  the  peroeptaons  of  sound,  of  tactual  quality  and 
'hardness'or  '8(tftnees,"smootlmeBB*  or  'rough- 
ness,' in  tiie  pereepticms  of  touch. 

(4)  Mon  definitely, '  aarimilatim  *  is  applied  to 
the  ^yntiwus  of  sinulor  elements  or  elements  of 
similar  quality,  and  is  contrasted  with  '  compli- 
cati<m,*  a  synthesis  of  presentations  of  diverse 
qoalitj,  etc  It  mav  be  either  itUeruive,  as  in  the 
musical  elanff,  or  tne  chord,  where  tones  of  dif- 
ferent pitch  combine  to  give  a  resultant  which  is 
more  thui  their  mere  sum  (it  is  a  unity  in  which 
their  individuality  is  absorbed) ;  or  eaet9nnv$,  as 
when  a  number  of  discrete  toach-impreeri<ms  or 
visual  impressions  combine  to  give  a  oontinuous 
presentation  of  surface  or  depth.  This  form  of 
assimilation  is  sometimes  made  to  replace  t^e  older 
oonoeption  ai  association  by  similanty,  as  when  a 
perception  (e.ff.  that  of  an  orange)  'reproduoee' 
an  idea  {,e.g.  that  of  the  moon),  which  nas  some 
element  in  common  witii  tiie  perception  in  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  argued  (a)  that  ttiis  process 
is  possible  only  hy  the  assimilation  of  the  given 
element  to  the  former  experiences  of  itself,  which 
must  therefore  be  somehow  '  revived ' ;  and  (&) 
that  the  loooess  is  not  one  of  assooiatiou,  since  the 
new  and  the  dUL  experienoe  have  never  formed 
parti  of  one  tad  the  same  oonsciousnees,  as  tAw 
doctrine  of  assodation  requires;  (c)  that,  so  far 
from  being  an  association  of  elements  which 
through  frequent  repetition  have  become  '  insepar- 
able,' assimilation  is  a  process  prior  to  and  pre- 
snwosed  in  every  association. 

{Si  On  this  view,  of  which  HttSding  and  Ward 
are  the  diiel  expraents,  an  wwimilattTe  process 
is  of  t^  essence  oi  petueptinu  In  its  simplest 


form,  perception  is  rveognition  (or  direct  eog- 
nition),  i.e.  the  awareness  of  an  impreedon,  or 
group  of  impressions,  as  familiar,  as  already 
experienoed,  witiioat  any^  explicit  raea  o^  imag« 
of  the  previous  presentation  arising  in  tiie  mind. 
The  impression  is  not  merely  repeated,  bat  has 
an  added  qaality  or  colouring,  oy  which  it  is 
distinguishable  from  a  wholly  new  impression. 
This  added  character  or  mark  Htilfding  calls  the 
Bekanntheitt^ualitat,  '  the  qaality  of  Imown-ness.' 
It  has  been  explained  by  Kiilpe  through  (a)  the 
facility  and  power  with  wliioh  the  Imown  excites 
other  ideas,  and  (i)  the  peculiar  mood  or  feeling 
which  the  known  arouses,  as  contrasted  with  the 
unknown  or  unfamiliar.  Both  of  these  features, 
however,  are  common  to  other  forms  of  repeated 
oonsciouraess ;  th^  illustrate  the  law  o/praotiee, 
according  to  whicK  all  funotioi^  and  espedallj 
nervoas  function,  '  is  made  easier  repetition 
and  practice.'  A  more  important  feature  m  H5ff- 
ding^  theory  is  that  reoc^ition  or  perception 
involves  an  asmmilation  between  two  elements, 
namely,  the  new  or  inooming  impieaaion  (A),  and 
the  reproduction  or  revival  of  the  earlier  impres- 
mons  (ai,  at,  etc),  the  whole  bdng  symbolized  "by 

(      ;  a  is  not,  however,  an  explicit  or  free  idea, 

but  an  'indicate  (gebundme)  rtpretetUaticn' — a 
tied  idea.  But  according  to  Ward  there  is  no 
revival  of  earlier  impressions :  '  We  have  to  do 
not  with  the  retentiveness  of  a  waxen  tablet  but 
with  the  plasticity  of  a  ipowing  strnoture.  The 
inchoate  beginning,  so  far  from  being  reproduced, 
is  obliterated  and  superseded  by  the  supervening 
detail ;  and  even  when  the  acquisition  is  complete, 
the  perfect  identity  of  the  new  with  the  old  forbids 
UB  to  talk  of  memory  of  ideas.'  * 

Thus  (i.)  assimilation  is  the  process  underlying 
all  aeqitvnd  peroeptionf  as  distinct  from  mere 
senso^  impresdons  on  the  one  hand,  and  tiie 
organized  sensaticms,  or  perceptions,  which  seem 
to  form  the  stimulus  of  instinctive  behaviour  on 
the  other,  (ii.)  It  is  a  product  of  mental  activity 
(through  interest,  attcoition,  action  by  way  of 
triiU  and  error,  etc)  in  which  past  experienoe  is 
corrdated  witii  the  ^eeent  dtbation.  But  0iL) 
this  influraoe  is  not  mediated  1^  distinct  images 
or  free  ideas,  which  are  a  later  product,  (iv.)  It 
marks  a  distinct  step  in  mental  growth,  and  is 
correlated  with  a  special  development  of  the  cen- 
tral nervoas  eyatem  (the  cerebral  hemispheres), 
(v.)  Individual  development,  phytogeny  (the  evolu- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  in  animals,  and  pari 
passu  of  the  forms  of  animal  behaviour)  and 
mental  pathdogy  (oottical  or  sensory,  psychic  or 
'soul,'  and  verbal  blindnen,  etc),  support  the 
view  that  seusatoon,  perception  and  assimilation, 
free  ideas,  and  association  are  both  distinct  in 
their  p^chieal  nature  and  origin,  and  have  as 
their  *  basis' distinet  plqrdoalfaiietions  Slid  stme- 
tnres. 

UnaATuas.— HtUNliv,  OufUntt  Pifehologtf,  tot.  tr. 
180S,  p.  1210.,  also  *UAar  Wladvnrkenoang,' «to.  in  FSirf«t 
jahr$&rift  fOr  teit*.  PhOei.  rols.  xiil.  and  lit.,  PkU.  Stud. 
ToL  riU.;  Lchmaim,  PhiL  Stvd.  rok.  v.  and  yU.;  Ward. 
BBr,  1887,  art.  ' PsjobolocT.*  p.  C2fl.,  alio  'AfrimllattoD  ana 
Anodation '  In  JfindL  N.a  vola.  it  and  iiL ;  Wnndt,  OrmOMOlf 
<Ur  phftiol.  P^eh.'  (1S02-08)  ilL  ITTfl.  aadft28S.;  KfilpA. 
OuCllnM  <if  PsfOwion,  E^e.  tr.,  1001,  &  IflSff.;  Stont, 
ManyteU  ^  PtteMon  (1S9B-WX  bk.  i.  cb.  U. ;  Thomdike, 
'Antanal  InMliirnos^  inPm/ek.  Bn.,  Ifonog.  SoppL  nri.  IL 
i;  Hoblm«^Awl*iA^i<im,l0Ol,ch.T. 

J.  Lewis  MInttkb. 
ASSIMILATION  (Keligious).— Ail  develop- 
ment, that  is  tnrowth,  must  proceed  by  means  of 
assimilation.  That  is  to  say,  rdigion,  if  it  is  to 
grow,  most  assimilate  'whatever  is  good  and  true 
m  genwal  eultiuw*  (Tide,  SUawntM,  I  242),  or,  if 
tiiat  is  too  wide  a  statMuent,  thai  we  may  say  it 
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*aaaia»B»kMitoerMdalMnr«iidde«ner^(M.290); 
it  BUt  ««riiniTat»  iriiat  it  KppropriMM,  and  not 
menl7<iiniUteoradoptit'(».2>7)-  Wbstiathos 
ajiipn^riaied  will  in  the  prooeas  be  tnmafonned  to 
tome  extent,  fcR"  it  ia  'awimilated'  to  rdigion  or 
to  the  fonn  of  rdigiaa  into  which  it  ia  taken  up. 
Ob  the  other  hano^  the  fonn  of  xeligifui  which 
thoB  takea  np  from  the  eoTironmant  aomething 
Bood  and  true,  and  aaatmilatea  will  be  affeeted 
tj  what  it  takes  np;  it  will  be  bronght  into 
aeeord  with  the  eiTUintka  from  whicb  it  has 
wpropriated  the  good  or  trna  idea;  it  will  be 
diffitmit  from  what  it  was  before  i  it  will  have  de- 
reloped  or  grown.  Bat,  in  thns  growing  br  means 
of  aasinulation,  it  moat  remain  true  to  its  type, 
it  *  must  form,  maintain,  aad  Tindicate  its  own 
eharaetar'  {ib.  242).  It  will  also  maintain  and 
▼indieate  ite  own  oharaeta  bj  shedding  dead 
karea,  throwing  off  waste  tisnie.  And  the  matter 
thns  thrown  off  is  not  matter  ^dudi  oiu^t  neTo* 
(o  hare  been  taken  up,  but  matter  which— aaeleaa 
and  even  dangerous  as  it  now  is,  cumbering  the 
groond  oa  which  it  is  found — was  onoe.  when  first 
tafan  npt  eaaential  to  the  ritaU^  and  growtii  of 
leli  jpm.  In  now  rejecting  conceptions  or  formnln 
which  are  dead,  and  being  dead  are  injarions  to 
oontinned  growui  and  life,  we  are  neither  denying 
that  they  onoe  were  esMntial  nor  eondemning  the 
past  generaticm  with  whom  they  originated.  We 
an  cunply  clajming  the  same  right  to  grow  which 
they  enjoyed  ana  curdsed,  um  same  right  to 
crow  in  the  aame  way  aa  they— ahedding  dead 
bavea  and  patting  forth  fresh  ones. 

Thns  far  we  uire  illostrated  the  meaning  of 
'assimilstioii'  Ipy  reference  to  ideas  which  religion 
^mmpriatea  frmn  its  onltnral  enrironment ;  and 
■ooi  ideas,  though  they  may,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  taken  np,  hare  represented  the  highest 
snentific  or  philosophic  knowledge  of  the  day, 
with  ^e  adTanoe  of  knoinedge  cease  to 
oeeiqiy  that  pontion:  ther  may  become  dead 
leavea  on  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  if  so,  then 
reJigion,  too,  most  ahed  them— or  share  decay 
with  them.  Bat  a  reli^oo  in  the  coarse  of  Its 
history  may— and  If  it  ia  to  grow,  mast— oome 
into  eomfliet  with  other  lellgiona  and  oooTart  man 
from  their  old  form  of  raugion  to  tha  new.  In 
mch  a  case  the  oonrerts  cannot  and  do  not  empty 
thedr  minds  utterly  of  their  <dd  religions  ideas. 
Some  form  of  traonotion  or  aoeommodation  be- 
tween the  old  and  tiie  new  ia  Inevitable ;  and  no 
religion  ever  eaou>ea  from  thia  eonseqaence  of 
eontaet.  Some  of  the  <M  ideaa  an  taken  np  hy 
the  invading  reli^OD ;  bat  they  are  not  aimplT 
adopted  as  t&y  stand;  they  are  assimilated.  And, 
natorally  and  necessarily,  they  are  assimilated  to 
those  elements  in  the  new  raugion  to  which  they 
are  most  akin;  and  they  strengtnenthoaeelementa 
Thos,  if  the  new  r^gUm  reoogniaes  the  existence 
<rfenl  nnrits,  whether  aa  the  oanse  of  disease  or  of 
other  ills,  the  goda  of  the  old  relirion  may  appear 
aa  demona  in  the  new.  Or,  if  tha  new  reUgion 
neognizes  sainta  and  aagala,  some  oi  the  old  goda 
may  pendst  a  corresponding  metamorphoda. 
And  &i  mther  eaae  the  metamontbods  immensely 
strengthens  the  element  whidi  ft  haa  reinforced. 
Bat  tbongh  it  ataengtiienB  the  partlenlar  belief 
tiua  prooeaa  <rf  assimilstion,  it  does  not  neoes- 
sarily  thereby  make  the  religion  which  haa  ab- 
sorbed it  better  as  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  belief  which  it  strengthens  may  be  one 
which  religion,  to  live,  most  ainmately  cast  adde. 
'  Assimilation '  is  not  necessarily  and  always  bene- 
fidal  to  the  oi^ianism.  The  healthiest  rngKoima 
mar  assimilate  what  is  injarions  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  asajmilated  from  the 
M  region  may  be  adrantageooa,  in  a  ffmJbu  or 


laaa  degree,  to  the  narw.  The  habit  erf  wordiipping 
en  stated  ooeaalons  may  exist  in  the  old  reu^^ 
and  be  made  nsefolly  sabserrient  to  the  pnrposes 
of  the  new.  Tale  and  Easter  testify  by  their 
names  to  the  fact  that  they  existed  before  Chris- 
tianity, thoogh  they  hare  been  assimilated,  uid  in 
the  process  of  assimilstion  liave  been  transf<nmed, 
by  the  ChoTch.  What  was  thas  taken  ap  into 
Chzistiani^  and  baptised  into  the  name  of  Christ 
was  not  merely  this  or  that  outward  form  of  wor- 
ship :  we  have  to  xeoognize  *tiie  selective  assiiidla- 
tit^n  and  oonseqaent  conseoratiim  of  many  current 
castoms  and  institutions  and  ideas*  (Dlingworth, 
Doetrins  of  the  Trinity,  p.  94).  As  an  example  of 
such  ideas  we  may  take  the  Logo*  dootrine.  That 
idea  was  taken  up — whether  &om  Fhilo  or  from 
'the  general  intellectnal  atmosphere  of  which 
he  was  a  representative  product '  {ib.  p.  88)— and 
baptiied  into  Christianity  by  St.  John.  But  it 
was  not  adopted  just  as  it  stood :  '  the  new  faith 
fashioned  a  new  thing  *  out  at  it  (io.  p.  89),  the  new 
'term  was,  so  to  speak,  taken  out  of  ite  old 
associations,  to  be  empltned  thenceforward  as  a 
Christian  symbol*  M.  p.  90). 

At  this  pmnt  a  divergence  of  o[dnii»  manifeato 
itself  as  to  what  'assimilation'  means  and  im- 
plies. It  be  msintained  that  assimilation 
never  implies  an  addition  to  the  original  creed  of 
Christiamty — 'never  the  impoution  of  a  new 
article  of  faith'  (Illingworth,  p.  98),  but  simply 
the  *  progreadve  formulation  of  doomne  '(»&.)  i  the 
ptooessis  'one  of  interpretation,  and  not  of  innova* 
tion'i  It  is  'the  fuller  explaaaoMi*  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  teaching,  'an  explanation  of 
what  waa  impboit,  bat  never  an  addition  to  what 
was  implicit  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself* 
(ib.  p.  101).  This  view  may  seon  to  imply  that  tS» 
formolataon  of  doetrine  ia  of  neosasito  progressive ; 
tiiat  tha  IRoceas  ia  always  one  of  interpretatioD, 
never  of  mudnterpretation ;  that  the  result  is 
always  to  bring  oat  what  was  implicit  in  the 
teaelung ;  and  utat  tboae  who  hold  this  view  have 
the  means  of  knowing,  and  the  power  of  declaring, 
infallibly,  what  was  and  what  was  not  implicit  in 
the  teafining  of  Christ  Himself.  In  the  absence  of 
such  power,  our  ooufldenoe  that  the  process  in 
any  ^v«n  eaae  la  one  of  interpretation  and  not  of 
Innmtton  mnafe  vary  with  the  particular  oironm- 
stanoaa  of  the  case.  Let  ns  QluBtrato  this  hv 
refeience  to  the  Logos  doctrine.  Every  one  wiU 
admit  that  out  of  the  Philonlan  doctrine  the  new 
Mth  faahioned  a  new  thing,  vis.  the  Johannine 
doctrine.  Was  the  new  thing  an  innovation  or 
waa  it  not?  It  is  evident  that  there  was  that  in 
the  new  Mth  which  was  capable  of  being  inter* 
preted  or  exj^ained  by  the  terms  and  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Xogos  doctrine.  But  will  it  be  main- 
tained that,  if  the  Philonian  dootrine-  had  been 
non-exiitent,  the  Logoa  doctrine  would  neverthe- 
less have  appeared,  all  the  aame,  exacUy  aa  it 
aotnally  does,  in  the  Goapalaooorduifl  to  St.  John? 
No  006  can  maintain  that.  Had  toe  Jduuudne 
doetrine  been  nra-existent,  no  (me  would  or  could 
m^infAin  that  it  wss  impUdt  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  Himself,  And  had  the  Philonian  doctrine 
beoi  unknown  to  St.  John,  the  Lwoa  dootrine 
would  not  have  existed  in  the  Fourth  Ooepel.  Bat 
the  Philonian  doetrine  did  exist ;  it  contained  some 
truth;  and  that  truth  waa  recognised,  appropriated, 
transformed— in  a  word,  assunilated— by  Chris- 
tianity. To  say.  however,  that  Christian  dootrine 
waa  not  affected  hj  what  it  assimilated,  that  it 
remidned  what  it  waa.  and  that  it  is  now  exactly 
what  it  would  have  been  had  it  never  assimilated 
anything  whatever  fnm  the  sjdritaal  and  inteUoo- 
taal  envirooment  in  which  it  developed,  ia  a  pod> 
tion  which  no  one  will  nndertafce  to  m^tain. 
Christian  doetrine  took  over  what  waa  good  and 
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true  in  the  Philoniu  teaching ;  and  it  has  grown 
tmuequently  in  a  way  in  which  it  would  not  have 
nown  otherwise.  The  ChriBtian  eieed  haa  grown 
Nearer  and  deeper,  beoanse  it  had  the  power  of 
appropriating  and  asgimilating  from  its  environ* 
ment  what  were  was  good  and  trne  in  that  en- 
vironment {ib.  p.  144).  Bnt  the  power  of  assimila- 
tion, where  it  exists,  is  not  always  exercised  ;  and, 
where  exercised,  is  not  always  exercised  wisely. 
We  are  not  able  to  say  either  tibat  Christianity 
left  nothing  good  nnassimilated  or  that  everything 
it  did  assimuate  was  good.  Neither,  therefore, 
can  we  say  that  everytoing  it  did  assimilate  was 
implicit  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  We 
may  believe — as  members  of  the  Choroh  of  Christ 
we  most  believe — that  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  ChristiaD  docfcrin^  so  far  as  it  is  the  na- 
folding  of  what  was  implicit  in  Chrisl^s  teaching, 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  Chorch 
following  the  gnidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bat  it 
is  simply  not  true  that  the  Chnrco  has  always, 
invariamy,  and  in  every  respect,  followed  that 
guidance :  'onr  confidence  that  any  given  action  is 
uie  resnlt  of  that  gnidance  .  .  .  most  varr  with  the 
Mitionlar  circumstances  of  the  case*  (to.  p.  100). 
The  fact  that  any  giv«i  action  is  the  action  of  the 
Choroh  is  a  presumption,  bnt  no  proof,  that  it  was 
done  under  the  gmdanoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  So 
far  as  the  Church  submitted  to  that  guidance, 
'  it  appropriated  what  was  best  and  tmest  in  the 
snrronnding  life  uid  thought  to  its  own  purposes ' 
{ib.  p.  124).  And  that  statement  is  as  true  of  the 
present  day  as  it  is  of  Uie  earliest  dan.  Bnt  evil 
as  well  as  good  may  be  asrfmilated ;  has  beeo,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  assimilated  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
faet,  is  'ban^  assimilated.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
custom,  institution,  or  idea  has  been  assimilated 
oonstitutea  no  proof  that  it  was  implicit  in  Christ's 
teaching.  The  fact  of  assimilation  is  one  to  be 
*  oonstaud '  1^  scientific  investigation.  The  nine 
of  tiia  asdnulation  and  of  its  oonsequeaoai  is  a 
differrat  question,  and  one  which  should  be  kept 
distinct 

If  Christianity  should  come  to  be  the  dominant 
nligion  in  Japan,  it  will  inevitaUy,  in  becoming 
so,  assimilate  roach  from  Bnddhism ;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  resulting  form  of  CfarisUUuiity  will  in 
sone  respectB  be  higher  than  any  hitherto  taken 
hy  Christianity.  That  Is  a  possibility  which  no 
one  who  believes  in  the  InOiiite  potentiality  of 
Christianity  will  for  one  moment  care  to  deny. 
But  the  higher  form,  in  each  case,  will  be  a  higher 
form  of  Christianity.  The  process  will  be  one  of 
assinulation ;  the  result  may  be  to  reveal  to  the 
world  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  make  greater 
self-sacrifice,  and  to  lead  a  more  Christ-like  life, 
than  has  hitAerto  been  the  rasa  witii  any  Christian 
people. 

iJTSunrsB.— C.  P.  TIele,  JBnMfUt  ^  tA«  SeUnat  of  Bt- 

rn,  Enf.  tr.,  Load.  18»T ;  J.  R.  UUnrirorth,  DooMm  of 
THnitif,  Lond.  1M7 ;  P.  GuilMr,  Orvwth  of  Ckriitianitv, 
Loud.  1907 :  P.  Wmdlaad.  I>i»  BtttmUtiaeh-RJimitelu  KuUur, 
TBUiigan,  1907.  F.  B.  JeVONS. 

ASSOCIATION.— Association,  or,  the  more 
frequently  used  phrase.  Association  of  Ideas,  de- 
notes a  doctrine  of  both  philosophical  and  psycho- 
lo^cal  import.  In  philoeopfay  it  is  the  explanatorr 

Jinnciple  of  that  theory  of  Knowledge  which  would 
[erive  all  knowledge  from  items  of  sensation.  Psy- 
chologieatly  considered,  association  is  primarily 
the  doctrine  which  deals  with  the  roprodueUon  of 
past  experience  by  a  present  object  of  conscious- 
ness. The  so-called  '  Laws  of  Awociation '  express 
the  conditions  under  which  reproduction  takes 
place.  Three  such  laws  have  been  formulated  and 
are  still  discussed  in  current  English  text-books  of 
Psychology,  (a)  Law  of  Continuity  t  a  raesent 
ohjeot  wiUneaU  to  miDd  any  object  with  wliieh  it 


was  oontignooB  in  spMe  or  time,  e.jr.  tiie  sight  of  a 
visitor  from  one's  native  place  revives  memories  of 
that  plaoe.  (6)  Law  iff  Similaritv  t  a  present 
object  will  leeall  mie  omilar  to  itself,  the 
sight  of  one  person  revives  the  memory  of  another 
whom  he  in  some  respect  resembles,  (e)  Law  qf 
ContraH :  a  present  oojeot  recalls  an  object  con- 
trasting with  itself,  e.g.  a  childless  heartn  revives 
the  mem<H7  of  a  neighbonT*s  merry  erew  of  \>ojn  and 
girls.  It  u  this  partaeolar  wyenologieal  doctrine 
wfaidi  is  ttie  fonndation  both  <A  aawtdation  as  % 
philosophical  principle  and  of  assodation  as  a 
oomprehenaive  psychological  theory. 

It  has  been  ohumed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilt4m  *  that 
Aristotle  was  the  first  to  formulate  the  Laws  of 
Association.  The  passage  upon  which  the  claim 
is  baaed  is  ftom  m  Mmwria  «t  B»miiti»eetUia,  a 
tnnslation  of  tlie  latter  part  of  whidi  Hamiltoa 
^ves  in  fnll,  together  with  his  own  emendations 
m,  and  oommentary  on,  the  text,  in  the  note  in 
question.  After  deiding  with  memory  {/tr^n^),  or 
what  modem  Psychology  would  term  retention, 
Aristotle  contrasts  with  it  recolleotion  {irif^u). 

'  lb*  oooorrcnoe  of  sn  sot  o(  reooUaotton  Is  dM  to  DStand 
t«Kl«iK7  of  one  psrtloolw  ohstigs  to  foDow  saotbtr.  If  tho 
aoquowM  Is  DooeMUT,  It  )•  lilov  tlMt,  oo  ttw  fomar  diuigs 
occurring,  tb«  sMOnd  will  b*  mmmoDed  Into  sotM^ ;  wbm, 
bowevu-,  tlw  ooniMxfcm  to  DOfe  nsesnin'ibut  das  to  cutom, 
the  oocurrsDoe  of  tb«  toooiid  proBi  will  tsks  Blsn  anljr  in 
most  cum.  It  wa  bqipons  ttisi  sobm  psovls  twomn  a  grtstor 
buit  trara  s  rinslo  MpMlanoa  tliSD  otlwn  in  wliom  ths  saqnanM 
hM  framuntlr  nkra  ptaoe,  and  banco.  In  aoms  inatanoaa,  altor 
aedoK  iba  thing!  once  wc  ramamber  them  battar  than  otban 
wbotasvaaaantnam  hcoaantl;.  Thui,  whan  wa  nooHact,  one 
of  onrpnfkNHjpaytdiiatfisiiKaila  ■timolatadwUoblasdstotba 
stImiilMlon  vt  tbat  om  aftar  wUdi  the  expolanoa  to  Im  raoot 
laotad  !■  wont  1»  ooour.  OonsaqiMntlr  wa  hnnt  fw  tba  next 
In  tb«  aeries,  ttu-Uny  onr  tr^a  of  tbmisht  fnm  wtast  to  now 
praaent,  or  from  tomethlng'  alaa,  and  from  aamettain(  iinllnr  or 
oontraiy  or  oontiguoua  to  It.'  t 

Plato  had  already  noticed  the  same  striking  oases 
of  relationship  between  recollected  idea  and  present 
object  of  consoiousnees  {Phcedo,  73  D).  At  the 
sight  of  his  lyre  the  lover  will  recollect  the  be- 
loved. The  picture  of  Sinmiias  is  apt  to  remind 
one  of  Simmias.  'Recollection  may  be  derived 
from  things  either  like  or  unlike.'}  There  had, 
however,  been  no  formalation  of  the  prineiples  in- 
volved or  any  attempt  at  a  seientino  tiieOTj  of 
recolleotion  as  such.  All  knowledge  was  reeollec* 
tion. 

The  fact  of  association  was  recognized  in  the 
teaching  of  the  St<^  and  Epicureans,  but  no  new 
contribution  was  made  towuds  the  tneory  wthsr 
1^  tiiem  or  later  1^  tiie  Schootmeiu 

The  first  important  formulation  of  a  tiieory  is 
thatof  Thomas  Hobbes.  In  H«manJVa<ur«  (1600), 
Hobbes  distinguishes  between  the  casual  and  inoo- 
herent  flow  of  ideas  in  dreams  and  the  orderly 
flow — 

'  when  the  former  tboogbt  tntrodnoeth  Om  War.  ,  .  .  Iba 
csuae  of  tba  oobereuca  or  flonaeqaeaoa  of  cma  oonoeption  to 
another  to  tbeir  Btst  ooherenoe  or  oonaeqnanoe  at  that  time 
when  tlier  were  produced  by  senae :  as,  for  exampto,  from  St. 
Andrew  tne  mind  runneth  to  St.  Peter,  becauae  tbcdr  names  «ra 
read  toicether;  from  St.  Peter  to  a  atone,  for  the  mum  cuue: 
from  atone  to  (oundadon,  because  we  see  them  together;  ana 
for  the  Bame  caiue,  from  fonndation  to  church,  and  from  ofanrch 
to  people,  and  from  people  to  tomult :  and,  aooordin^  to  tbto 
example,  the  mind  may  ran  almost  from  snrtbiDf  to  anj* 
thing.'! 

In  addition  to  this  form  of  the  flow  of  ideas, 
which  would  be  order  in  aooordance  with  the  Law 
of  Contignity,  Hobbes  notices  another  and  difierent 
form  which  one  might  in  general  term  <  appetitive,' 
on  account  of  the  cause  assigned  for  it. 

'Ihs  causa  wbwaot  to  the  i4>peuto  of  tbem,  wbo,  haTinc  a 
conoaption  of  tba  and,  hava  next  unto  ft  a  OMUMpuon  at  tho 
next  nsMU  to  thstswL'  I 

•  Wvrta  ^  RM,  ad.  Hamnton,  note 

tDtSatuunddt  Jfemorte,  ad.  B.  T:  Boh,  Oamb.  Univ. 
Preas.  Ibto  tiwtototton,  from  tfae  point  of  view  of  adiolaisldp, 
aaams  prefenUa  to  that  given  by  Or  W.  Baniltoa. 

t  Jowfltt'a  tr.  of  Phado,  7t  A. 

I  iltiman  Nattm,  ob.  iv.  H 1  and  I.        I      eh.  Iv.  |  S. 
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'Tb  onlt  tlkftt  UimI  of  ^lioonloB  wUsfa  pvooMd  frov 
amgtUm  to  MTthtav.  thw*  an  often  otbw  dtrwM  MCto:  u 
■nt  fai  M  MM  tfaera  u«  oertein  oobmnM  0<  vmmpOoam 
vhldh  «•  Mf  fld  mvior;  «»miilM  whMO*  an:  » 
MiMk  Ui  m  nOD  tfae  frooiKl,  to  Mok  alMM*  lor 

lort ;  &■  hooDda  oMtt^^W  ftt  ft  iKdt  la 
a*  n^iBC  fl<  ipanWs:  and  bmin  wt  tikt  • 

'  AiMUMr  nrt  «l  diMfrian  li  wfaw  ttM  appattto  gtnOi  a  ma 
Hi  bactantaB, . . .  «hm  faoMV  to  iriiMi  a  MB  hath  appattU 
MkaUi  kfiUak  am  tte  nart  mcana  ol  oMalnlv  u.  and 
(hataialBottbeiwxCrtta  And  Ibia  tb«  Latfw  eaU  mvmAoil 
aadwamaraaniraottawortracinc.  Thar*  tajataaothar  kind 
of  dhumifajB  bathiBiBK  with  tba  umtito  to  rMWty  td  mmi»- 
tldi^liMt.andproeBaaiiHr<w«tliapMMrtta«fcw4.trMtha 
Umm^  oC  tha  pteea  wtam  wa  adaa  at,  to  tba  tboartt  of  tba 
plaoairtMeawaaaMlaBt:  aad  toaa  Um  tboofbt  attbatito 
SMflMoibk  at  tha  ptaoa  bdon,  tin  wa  ten  to  0 
BiM  wbarab  «a  iMdtta  tU^  «•  ntai:  aad 

The  reof^ititm  of  th««e  bppetitiT«  aaiooiAtioiM 
migfat  hare  led  to  new  thecmen  u  to  the  oriKin  of 
the  UBoeutioo  link,  bnt  Hobbea  did  not  pome 
the  theme  any  farther,  and  hU  anooeaaon  do  not 
bv^ew  to  bbTO  noUoed  the  gnmp  ot  uMwUtiooi 
vhidi  he  him  ainglee  onL 

For  Hobbea  the  piyohologiebl  dootrin*  of  mMn- 
bnuwe  beoone*  aliio  a  phikMopbical  one,  the  prin- 
ciple of  hia  dwory  oi  knowledge,  aa  it  w««  thereaftar 
the  prineiple  for  the  empirical  •oho<^ 

'All  experienee  being  .  .  .  but  remembimnoe, 
an  kDowladge  ia  rwnembrazwe,'  f  fi»  it  ia  either 
aaaae  knowledge  and  the  remembraaoe  of  this,  or  ia 
knowledge  «f  Uie  tmth  of  propoaitkiiu  and  how 
thinge  are  called,  which  latter  again  artaea  from 
eiperiepce 

*  Midi  ia  Boditar  dM  but  tba  nMBtaMoa  «l  wfaa  aDtaoadnta 
ban  bam  MIowad  hy  wh*t  oonaaqiMta.'  t  '  Wban  a  man  bath 
ao  oftca  obawrad  Uka  aataaadauta  to  ba  toOawad  bj  Ilka  oonaa- 
qnntta  tfaat,  wbanaoarw  ba  aaatb  tba  aataoadvit,  ba  k>ok«tb 
■fmin  for  tM  oon— qnwrt.  or  wbaa  ba  aaath  tba  oonaaqaaatti 
Mk«tb  acooont  tbat  tbm  kkth  bwn  tba  Uka  antwiadant ;  tban 
ba  caDetb  both  tba  antaeadaat  aad  tba  ooaaaqaant  algna  ona  of 
uMttwr,  aa  ckMida  ua  ripw  of  nh  to  OOM,  and  ibIb,  of  dooda 
Bad.  Thin  tnklDc  of  di^bra9«teaa  li  tbat  wbatalnaMa 
do  ordbauily  ttaliA.'f 

It  IB  the  power  of  arUtrarily  dflviaiiig  «ign«  and 
io  inereasiae  aesociationa  that  differentiattis  man, 
the  ralaooal  beins,  from  the  brute  beaata.  Without 
■nob  ngna  the  oonerent  flow  ol  idew  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  chance — 

'far  CM  ooDcaptloo  foOowrtb  not  anotbar  aoooiditif  to  oar 
dMCop  and  tba  noed  wa  tuve  of  tfaam,  bat  aa  It  ofaaocrtb  na  to 
baar  or  mm  waA  thinga  aa  ab»Il  brtna  tbon  to  oar  mlod.  Tba 
axpariaiioa  w»  hava  beraof  b  in  aaofa  brata  baaata.  whiob,  faartaw 
tha  prorfalenoa  to  bide  the  ranabw  and  auparflnltr  of  tbair 
BMac,  do  narartfaeleaa  vut  the  remambruioa  of  tha  pHoa  wbera 
thaj  hkVe  It,  and  tberabr  mkke  do  baneftt  tberaot  In  their 
hanpr:  batnwo,  who  bitbli  point  bagfamatb  to  laok  hlrnaiH 
■ooMirtaftt  above  tba  nature  «  baaala,  hatb  obaanad  and  re- 
metnbarad  tba  oauaa  ot  thia  defeat,  ftnd  to  antand  the  aama, 
bath  im^ned  or  derlaed  to  art  up  a  TWbla  or  other  eanrible 
■ark.  tba  which  when  be  aaatb  It  again,  maj  briar  to  hk  mind 
tba  thoogfat  ha  bnd  wban  be  aat  tt  op.  .  .  .  In  tba  nombar  of 
tbaae  mu-ka,  are  thoae  human  Toloea  wblcb  we  call  aamaa  or 
HpeOatkm  of  thing*  wnritda  by  tba  ear,  by  which  we  reoall 
into  our  nlod  eone  oowmpticaB  ot  tha  tUnga  to  irttloh  wa  gara 
thM  aamaa  wappeUaHooa-'l 

To  Joha  Locke  belonea  the  anthorship  ol  the 
pfarsM  *  Aaaoeiattoii  of  Ideas ' ;  yet  Locke  doea  not 
cren  mention  aaaociation  in  hia  payohological 
aceoont  of  memory.  Y  The  phrase  for  him  denotea 
the  connexion  of  ideaa  *  that  in  tbemaelrea  are  not 
at  all  akin,'  aa  oppoaed  to  thoae  which  'hare  a 
natural  correapondenoe  and  oonnexion  one  with 
another.*  'This  stitKig  combination  of  ideas,  not 
aUied  \sj  nature,  the  mind  makea  in  itaelf  either 
voluntarily  or  by  chance,  and  henoe  it  eomce  in 
different  men  to  be  rery  different  aooonUng  to  their 
different  inclinaticma,  education,  intereata,'  etc'* 
Association  of  Ideas  is  for  Locke  Uie  explanation 
of  error,  prejndioe^  and  intellectual  habits,  bnt  it 
it  not  given  any  |philoao|diioal  fx  general  paycbo- 
logical  aigniiicanee. 

•a«BMm  jra«w%  db  Iv.  «  l,4,<i  of.  laXattaa,  pt  L 

t/».i*,TL|i.  t/keh.lr.|fl. 

•  A.ah.iT.  HBaadia  |ikdi.T.Hlaadt, 
^  .^nr  MMMimv  J^Maa  lAidddaMUiv.  bk.  IL  db  a. 
**/LlLu.duS& 
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In  Hume'a  pbfloeophy,  oa  the  other  hand.  As- 
Bodatiao  of  Ideaa  plays  an  aU<important  part.  In 
the  IVtaHmm^Swmem  Kaim*  (1789-40), be brmgs 
forward  asMMdatioB  as  the  prindple  of  ocomezion, 
net  for  ideaa  of  moBOiT,  wherein  tlie  etmnezion  is 
'inse^tmble'  and  ia'Qie  original  form  in  which 
ito  objects  were  presented,*  bnt  for  ideaa  of  imagi- 
nation. We  are  to  regaid  it  as  'a  gentle  fono 
which  oommonly  prevails.'  'The  qualities  frobt 
which  it  arises,  and  by  which  tbe  mind  is  after  this 
BianBer  oouT^d  frmn  one  idea  to  another,  are 
three,  vis.  Reaemblance,  Gontignity  In  tims  or 
plaee,  and  Cause  and  Effect'  * 

Fkom  the  Inquiry  eonetnUng  Smman  Under- 
aUmdrng^  we  leam  that  Hume  regarded  himself  as 
being  tfie  first  to  enumerate  or  class  the  i^dples 
of  amodation.  In  thia  later  treatise  he  reeognlsea 
thttn  as  prindples  of  oonnexioo  for  memory  and 
imuinatron  alike. 

After  Loeke,  Hume  analyses  knowledge  into 
simple  and  complex  ideas ;  bnt  with  Hnme  aesocia- 
tion  beoomea  what  it  nerer  was  with  Locke,  the 
mechanism  by  which  complex  ideas— relations, 
modes,  and  substances — anae  from  simple  ones. 
Caoae  and  effect  is  claaaed  as  if  it  were  a  special 
form  of  asBooiation,  yet*  when  analysed,  it  is 
shown  to  be  merely  a  ease  of  contiguous  associa- 
tion. The  'neoeadty*  which  characterizea  this 
relationship  is  due  to  the  inferential  attitude  of 
mind,  wtiich  again  is  bnt  the  effect  of  custom. 
'After  the  constant  oonjonction  of  two  obiectn, 
heat  and  flame,  for  instance,  ...  we  are  aeter- 
mined  \fj  mutiom  alone  to  expeot  the  one  from  tiie 
appearanee  of  the  other.*  t 

Altbou^  in  his  tiieory  of  knowledge  Hume 
shows  an  advance  upon  Hobbea,  both  in  the 
applioation  of  the  principle  of  asaodation  to  ex- 
plain our  ooDoeptioQs  aod  in  his  syBtematixation  of 
the  whole  doctrine,  yet  his  psychology  of  association 
ia  inferior  to  tbat  of  the  earlier  writer,  Bwond 
the  clasufication  of  the  principles  there  is  little 
attempt  at  a  theory  of  auociaticni.  *Ita  effect* 
are  everywhere  ooniipicnons  ;  bnt  as  to  its  causes, 
they  are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be  resolved 
into  original  qualities  of  human  nature,  which  I 
pretend  not  to  explain.' t  Custom  ia  the  cause  of 
the  neoeasary  asacioiations  of  contiguity,  and  with 
'this  pn^fenaity*  we  must  rest  content  'as  the 
ultimate  prindple,  which  we  can  assign,  of  all  oar 
conclusions  from  experience.'  | 

It  is  in  Hartley^  ObKrvation*  on  Man  (1749) 
that  we  first  meet  with  association  aa  a  oomprehen- 
sive  psychological  theory.  Here  for  the  first  time 
there  is  a  methodical  array  of  the  phenomena  of 
mental  life  and  a  thoroof^going  attempt  to  ahow 
how  the  more  complex  mental  phenomena  are 
derived  from  the  simpler  by  means  of  assuciation, 
memory  being  but  one  particular  case  of  this. 

Here  the  pasdons  and  the  phenomena  of  conduct 
are  shown  as  products  built  up  by  the  association 
of  ideas  (traces  of  sensation)  with  the  simple  sensa- 
tions of  pleaanre  and  pain,  and  with  automatic 
movements;  just  as  sunilarty  imagination  and 
reasoning  are  but  eases  of  the  aasodalion  d  Ideas 
with  one  another,  and  with  words. 

Hartley's  psychological  theory  is  closely  bound 
np  with  his  physiological  one  as  to  the  nature  ot 
the  prooemes  which  talce  place  in  the  nervous 
systeiaa.  The  main  outline  of  the  general  theory 
is  beet  given  by  his  own  propoaitions,  and  from  the 
payohological  pt^t  of  view  some  at  tiieae  are  im> 
portant  enough  to  warrant  quotation  m  extento. 

'  The  white  medullar;  eubatnnoe  of  the  briJn  ta  alio  tbe  Im- 
nadiato  instnimant  bj  lAtoh  Ideaa  are  presented  to  the  mind ; 
or.  In  other  words,  whatovar  cbangaa  are  made  In  thia  fub- 


*  Tnatim  <m  fftman  iTotvrt,  pt.  L  |  Iv.,  ed.  Oreeo. 
t  CtMetmtmg  Human  Undentandintt,  pt.  L  •  v. 

{TrmUm  m  Bvmtm  Aatiwa,  pt  1.  f  Iv. 
CmatnUng  Bwmn  Undtniinddig,  pt.  I  •  ▼ 
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atADOe,  coTrMpondlng  atMBpH  M  bhhI*  In  ou  Idw;  and 

viee  vtrm. 

'  Extmal  objflote  oocMdODj  lint  In  tb«  wnm  oa  which  they 
are  ImpreMed.  and  ttien  In  UM  brain,  vlbrationi  of  Um  ntall, 
awL  aa  one  wmr  mj,  toillnltwhttal  maanUaiy  partlclei^ 

'  Senwtlotu,  by  bcdng  often  repeated,  leare  certain  veetifee, 
typee,  or  imame  ot  tuemaelvea,  which  may  be  oaUed  ilmple 
ideM  of  aenwuoB. 

'  Bwieoiy  vibratlona,  bdns  often  repeated,  becet,  In  tbe 
mednUary  eataatanoe  of  the  bnun,  a  dlepooitiQn  to  diminaUve 
vibrationt,  whloh  may  also  be  oaJled  vlbratiutiQlee  and  minla- 
turei,  oorreapondlng  to  ttiemaelvea  reapectively. 

'Any  eenrntioQi,  A,  B,  O,  etc^,  by  bang  aseodated  with  one 
anotber  a  nflldent  number  of  tiinei,  get  tacb  a  power  of  er  the 
ooireqraodlnc  ideaa,  a,  b,  e,  etc,  that  any  one  <rt  tha  MnwtinM. 
A,  when  Impreased  alon^  ■taaU  ba  able  to  entta  fn  the  ndnd 
b,  e,  eta,  the  Ideaa  of  the  rest. 

'  Ai^  ytbntioim.  A,  B,  O,  etc,  t^T  beingr  ueodatad  twether  a 
•aflWdent  number  o(  ttmea,  get  enoh  a  power  over  a,  b,  e,  eto., 
the  ooiraKHMKUng  miniature  rlbratJona,  that  any  ot  foe  vibra- 
tlona, A.  when  impreaaed  alone,  ihall  be  able  to  exdte  b,  e,  etc, 
Um  minlatnrea  of  the  reet 

^gta^le^  Ideaa  will  run  Into  oomplfT  onea,  by  meant  ol 

Souatioiu  are  asBoeiated  vhen  their  injpresaioDS 
aie  made  at  the  same  instant  or  in  Bncceasive 
instants.  Sf2«n^h  and  frequency  of  impreseion 
are  the  determining  conditions  for  the  association. 
The  whole  theory  is  fall  of  sofi^^eations  for  the 
later  psyohology  wherein  aasodation  becomes  the 
great  ex^laiuUiory  principle.  Erea  Herbart's 
mathematical  treatment  of  the  lelatimia  between 
ideas  seems  foreshadowed. 

'The  power  of  miniature  vibrationa  to  raiaa  other  minlaturea 
may,  pmapa,  be  made  dearer  to  maUtematidane,  by  hinting 
ttaat  we  effloaqy  ol  any  vibratdon  to  raise  any  other  la  not  in 
the  almpla  ratio  of  Ita  vivlditeaB,  bat  aa  aoma  power  leaa  than 
nid^ ;  for  Uiua  b  may  talae  e,  a  weatar  Tihratlon  than  b,  a  may 
ralae  d,  etc,  with  more  lai^ttj  thaa  If  a»  effloaqy  was  la  tba 
■hnpte  ratio  of  the  rirldnaaa,  and  yet  ao  that  the  aarlea  ahaU 
l»reakoastlaat.'t 

It  was  beeanae  ot  the  phywdo|ried  doetrinea 
npon  which  tiie  Mychdogioaf  theories  were  made 
to  depend  that  Hartley's  work  did  not  meet  with 
the  attention  it  merited  at  the  hands  of  his  im- 
mediate snocessors.  In  Franoe,  Locke  had  had 
many  disciples;  the  analysiB  of  all  the  oomplez 
ideas  of  knowledge  into  simple  ideas  derived  from 
sensation  had  been  {Hulied  to  extremes  fiffTcmored 
from  Loek^s  *  plain,  historieal  method.*  One  mij^t 
therefore  expect  to  find  in  FMaoe  a  panllel  for»  if 
not  aa  sooeptanoe  of,  Hartl^s  psyohtdoncal 
analyds  of  the  phenomena  of  oonsdoosneas.  But 
there  is  notixi^  which  at  all  oompares  with  it. 
We  do  find  in  Condillac  an  efibrt  to  derire  all  the 
•o-oatted  fttenltiea  of  the  mind  frtun  aansatiMi. 
This  faculty  to  aaid  to  eonprehend  all  the  othera ; 
analysis  of  it  will  reveal  attention,  imagination, 
jndement,  etc  But  an  Instance  of  such  analysiB 
will  show  how  far  removed  sneh  an  effort  after 
derivation  was  from  the  ■dmtifie  OMUiod  panned 
1^  Hartley. 

'To  deoompoaa  the  faculty  of  faaflng',  we  need  only  obeerre 
In  anoceaaion  all  the  afaeumwaneea  thu  happen  In  it,  whan  we 
aoqnlre  any  taunriedge  wfaaterer.  .  . .  Uy  looking  at  an  oUeot 
la  an  aotton  by  irtdoh  my  eye  tenda  towaroa  the  object  to  whioh 
It  li  diraoted :  for  thia  reaaon,  I  give  M  the  name  of  attention. 
. .  .  Hw  attantion  wa  pay  to  an  oUaoklatiMnfOr«,as  to  the 
mlsd,  nothing  but  the  aenaaUon  whtota  that  object  canaee  in 
ua  .  .  .  Aa  we  beetow  our  attaotton  on  one  object,  ao  we  may 
oa  two  at  onoe,  then  Inatead  of  one  exolnaive  senaatloa  we 
encrienoe  two. .  .  .  Oomparieon  la  therefore  notUnf- ebe  bat 
aoonbloattantloii— Itoonma  In  two  aenaatlonai  ...  It  la  Im- 
poedble  for  us  to  oompara  two  objeeta  and  to  experiaooe  aide 
«y  aide,  aa  U  ware,  the  two  aaaaatlona  which  tb^  prodooa  In 
Da  exclaatrely,  without  preaantiy  paaoaMng  that  tbeV  raeemble 
each  other  or  dUfer  from  each  other.  Now  to  peroure  reaem- 
biaacea  or  dUNvaooaa  to  to  Jndga.  JvOgmmS^lbmbm,  la 
nothing  atfll  bot  saiwitfao.'t 

In  a  rimilar  manner  CondUUM  proceeds  to  derive 
*  desire,*  'will/  and  'tiie  passions 'from  oar  sensa- 
tions 'if  we  consider  them  as  agreeable  or  dis- 
aseeable.' 

In  Scotland,  Thomas  Brown,  althongh  expressly 
disap^iroving  of  Hartley's  theory  of  association 
with  its  pbysiologioal  basis,  gave  an  exposition  of 
■  OtoaraoHona  on  Jfan,  Prop*.  £,  4,  a-12. 
t  it.  on  Prop.  xL  p.  M. 

J  OaatdlOao,  LoffiqusCWX),  tr.  bynaet(1809),  A.  tH. 


mental  phenomena  in  which  association,  or,  as 
Brown  prefers  to  style  it,  suggestion,  was  used  as 
the  explanatory  basis.  In  place  of  the  varieties  of 
powers  or  mental  faculties  given  by  Beid  and 
others,  Brown  gnraped  all  intellectual  phenonena 
(other  than  those  <n  sensation)  under  two  generic 
capacities — simple  and  relative  snra^estion. 

'Simple  aaneatjon  la  the  oapad^  by  whiui  oonoeptkm  after 
ooncepiloD  araea  In  the  mlnd-^iredaely  In  tbe  same  manner, 
and  In  tbe  aame  atate,  aa  eaoh  might  bare  formed  part  of  other 
tralna,  and  In  whloh  the  particular  atate  of  mind  that  ariaea  by 
agggaatlon  doeenotneoeaaarily  Inrdre  any  oondderatlon  ol  the 
Btftto  ol  nted  wfaioh  preceded  It." 

The  primary  laws  of  rimple  sn^estion  are 
resembuLUoe  and  contrast,  while  contiguity  is 
treated  as  a  secondary  law.  To  simple  suggestion 
belong  oonoeptaon,  memory,  imagiiuaion.  Habit. 

Relative  suggestion  is  *  the  capacity  for  feeling 
resemblance,  difference,  proportion  or  relation  in 
general,  where  two  or  more  external  objects  or 
two  or  more  feelings  of  the  mind  itself  are  con- 
ceived by  ns.*t  To  thu  capacity  belong  the 
so-called  faculties  of  judgment,  reasoning,  and 
abstraction. 

The  tame  psychological  descendant  of  Hartley  is 
James  Mill,  m  whose  Analysis  of  the  Hitman  Mind 
(1829)  we  have  associatiim,  freiad  from  tbe  effirte 
mytiiology  of  vibratinnoles,  used  as  the  great  ex- 
planatory principle  of  psychology.  The  phenomena 
of  tbe  human  mmd  are  analyzed  into  two  dassee— 
intellectual  and  active — and  the  psychology  of  these 
is  a  doctrine  of  elements  and  oompoonds.  Sensa- 
tions, including  ideasnraUe  and  painful  feelings, 
are  the  donente.  the  whole  ot  the  remaining 
famiture  of  mind  faeii^  set  forth  as  products,  oom- 
ponndsd  out  of  these  elements  in  accordanoe  with 
the  Laws  of  Association.  Ideas  are  traces  of  sensa- 
tion, and  'spring  np  or  exist  in  the  order  in  which 
the  sensations  existed  of  which  they  are  copies.'; 
Thu  order  is  synchnmons  and  successive  onler  in 
time,  and  agrneoronons  nder  in  QPace.  Cimtignity 
u  thus  the  fundamental  Law  of  Association,  r» 
semblance  and  contrast  bong  treated  as  special 
cases.  *  Not  only  do  simple  ideas,  by  strong  assocna- 
ticm,  run  t<^gether,  and  form  complex  ideas,  but  a 
Mnnplex  idea,  when  the  Ideas  which  oompose  it  have 
become  oonsolidatad  so  that  it  always  appears  ss 
one,  is  capable  of  entering  Into  oomunatuma  with 
other  ideas,  both  dmple  ^d  eomj^ex.*! 

CoDoeption,  imannation,  classification,  abstraiv 
timi,  memc^,  bwef,  inference,  axe  shown  1^ 
analyris  to  involve  nothing  but  our  sensati<nis  ana 
their  ideas  oompounded  oy  assodation.  Simi* 
larly  for  the  phenomena  of  conduct.  Will  is 
anaJqraed  as  a  chain  of  associations.  In  all  casea 
where  a  certain  action  is  desired,  it  is  associatad 
as  canse  witii  pleasure  as  effect ;  the  idea  of  the 
'ontwaid*  appearance  of  the  action  exdtes  Inr 
association  the  Idea  of  the  inward  fedin^  which 
are  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  action,  and 
then  the  action  takes  place.  There  is  no  place 
here  for  a  doctrine  of  Free  Will.  *  Whatever  power 
we  may  possess  over  tbe  action  of  onr  muscles^ 
most  be  derived  from  our  power  over  onr  assoda- 
tims ;  and  this  pow«  over  onr  assodatirais,  when 
folly  analyzed,  means  notiiing  more  than  the  power 
of  certain  interesting  idca^  originatinK  in  interest- 
ing sensations^  and  formed  mto  strength  by  associa- 
tion.'!!  This  strength,  we  are  told,  depends  npon 
tiie  vividness  of  tiie  assodated  sensations  and  the 
fregnoiay  with  iriuohthe  assodattoi  oeenri. 

As  eompoonds  finnned  In  omlotmitr  wtth  an 
exact  law,  mental  phenomena  admit  of  sdentifio 
treatment.  P^diofogy  need  no  longer  stand  with- 
out the  pale  of  sdenoe ;  its  method  resembles  that 
of  the  mechanical  and  physical  sciences.  Tha 

*  LtmrnnM  m  PhOotophy  nf  Bwman  Mtrnd^  Leot  SS. 
lib. 

1  AnalpiU  nf  Buman  Mind,  vol  L  A.  fU. 

I  ift.  rol.  L  cb.  ilL  I      roL  U  ah.  xxlv. 
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MTTiee  irindi  the  priaeiikle  ol  ■■•ociatkm  thus 
zoDdored  to  pBTchology  ma  dmxlj  reeogmzed 
bter  by  Johii  ^lart  ]£U. 

*  A  idnM  of  lumu  iwton  ii»r  "iU  t<>  mM  In  pcoMCtfoo 
« tto  mn^n^  tratfas  whioh  conipow  a  imotfod  fawiritdip 
ol  i—nlmwl  out  ba  cxhlbtted  u  ooroUufw  (KMB  tha  Mdranl 
kwi  o(  hum  Ml  iMtan  ob  wtaldi  ttaqr  rwfe,*  * 

GinD  the  fundamental  Uwi  of  mind,  ^«Law  of 
BeteotiTeneM,  and  the  Lavs  of  Aieoeiation — 
■  It  k  a       nbjMt  <tf  ateWc  Inqalrr  bow  te  IhMa  eu 

atf  eoMplax  hwaot  tbn^  utd  fadtac  ag*  ootr  n»)r  but 
■art  b«  ganetMtd  from  tbM  riD9l«  bm/> 

J.  S.  BCiU  emphauM  the  diadnetion  between 
flomplex  ideaa  which  can  be  treated  as  reaoltant 
Boms  of  the  simple  ideac  which  fnm  them,  are 
what  he  would  tenn  'hniiogeneoiia  eSeots,*  and 
complex  ideaa  which  an  'gOMmtad  by*  bat  do 
not  *eaiinst  of*  the  rim^ Ideaa,  ■.«.  an  h^ero- 
pathie  effeota.  In  to  far  aa  we  hare  the  former, 
the  ctmiplez  phenomena  are  meehanioal  prodnoU, 
but  in  BO  far  aa  we  hare  the  latter,  ther  are  pro- 
ducts  of  a  mental  chemistry.  Onr  inaUlity  to  find 
tlie  elements  in  the  generated  eomponnd  is  no  dis- 
proof that  a  eomplex  idea  ia  due  to  an  aaaoeiation 
of  rimide  elements.  Sodi  Is  the  case  with  tiie 
assoeaataona  treated  hj  Hartley  and  James  Mill 
aa  inseparaUe. 

Bnt  althoog^  xDalnlitT  to  resolre  the  product 
into  the  elementa  is  no  obetacle  to  ita  having  been 
ganermtad  frmn  anoh  elementa,  liill  aaw  clearly 
nie  weakneaa  ol  attempting  to  prove  that  a  par- 
tioilar  eomplex  idea  had  been  generated  from  such 
and  andk  wnide  ideas  merely  on  the  ground  that 
these  ideas  were  always  present  whmerer  mind 
was  is  poweasitm  of  the  eomplex  idea.  It  ia  neoea- 
■azT  to  show,  furthn',  that  if  the  eomplex  idea  be 
lacking,  it  wUl  arise  when  the  simple  ideas  in 
qoesticn  are  aaaooiated.  And  it  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  doaer  inTeati^tion  of  the  mental  jdienomena 
tbemaelTes,  both  nna^e  and  oomplex,  that  Mill 
wonld  adTaooe  p^yeh(doey<  He  hoped  Uiat  the 
lapid  progrose  bunj^  nuuTe  in  phystology  would 
throw  light  on  the  influence  of  organic  on  mental 
phenomena.  By  adToeating  a  more  soientiflo  study 
of  Uw  phcnjMnenaof  oopscionsnees  as  diitingaished 
from  aeientific  treatment  of  data  obtained  uneritio' 
ally,  ion  in  real^  waa  giving  an  impetus  to  a  new 
psyehology  wherem  aasociatmi  became  nntenable 
as  a  oomimhennTe  explanatory  principla. 

In  bia  theory  of  knowledge.  Mill  is  a  thorongb- 
ginng  empirieist.  All  knowledge,  other  than  that 
giTen  by  the  aenaes,  ia  induotiTe  inferenoe,  '  gener- 
alizatum  from  experience.'  A  priori  or  neoessary 
troths  than  are  nme.  The  trnUia  to  called  are 
indnclioaia.  The  fueibiH^  winch  eharaeteriies 
mathematical  axioms  is  due  to  the  familiarly  of 
tbo  ideas  involved.  The  verjr  criterion  emphaoied 
W  the  ohampiona  of  apnori  tmtha — inoonceiT- 
a  oility  of  the  opposite — doea  bnt  teatify  to  the  law 
of  inaeparable  association  between  ideas.  'If  one 
exiatB,  the  other  exists  along  witii  it,  in  s^te  of 
whatevw  eAnt  we  make  to  diaj<rin  them  *  ( J.  S.  Mill'a 
cd.  of  AnalifM  ofSwman  mnd,  toL  t.  ch.  iiL). 

IGll,  however,  never  treata  even  inseparable 
anodraon  as  a  grownd  for  the  logical  connexion 
of  ideas.  'Assoredly  an  association,  however 
cloa&  between  two  ideaa  ia  not  a  suffleient  ground 
of  bdief ;  it  ia  not  «vi(ime«  tiiat  the  oorteaponding 
facts  are  united  in  external  iiatiire.*$  Tnns  the 
rdationahlp  of  canae  uid  effect  aa  a  mere  instinc- 
tive association  could  lay  no  claim  to  objective 
troth ;  it  most  be  shown  to  be  an  inference,  a 
geueralixation  from  experienoe. 

Herein  liee  the  difference  between  Mill's  theory 
of  knowledge  uid  that  of  bis  predecessor  Hume. 

'logie,  Hl  vL       m.  IS;  oL  Pnteoc  to  J,  flL  MUTt  ed.  o( 
Anelftia  of  Huffum  Jfind. 
t  /{.  bk.  vL  <di.  Ir.  I  S. 

H.&.  MUVrn  ad.  of  Analftlt  «f  Human  JTfiKf,  cb.  xL  note. 


The  psychologioal  atatament  of  genasiL  even  if 
accurate,  ia  no  longer  accepted  as  a  logical  eritoion 
of  the  ralidi^  of  rwationsbipa.  Cimsequently  MiH 
attempta  to  mid  an  independent  jnatification  for  onr 
baliaf  In  the  uniformity  of  nature,  belief  in  the  re- 
lationship of  cause  and  effect  in  particular ;  and  in 
attempt  his  Uieory  of  knowledge  breaks  down. 
Pri^olc«loalW  he  r^srds  belief  as  being  prim- 
ordial. It  makea  the  difference  between  memory 
and  expectation  on  the  one  hand  and  imagination 
on  the  otiier.  *  Wha^  in  abort,  ia  the  difference  to 
our  minda  between  thhiking  of  a  reality  and  repre- 
senting to  ourselves  an  imaginary  picture  ?  I  oon- 
feaa  I  can  perceive  no  escape  from  the  o]Hi)ion  that 
the  distinction  is  ultimate  and  primordiaL**  It 
is  present  when  certain  associations  of  ideas  are 
enCsrtained,  absent  in  the  case  of  others.  It  is 
present  in  e?ery  inductive  inferenoe,  and  its  logical 
justification  is  *  experienoe ' ;  the  inferred  con- 
nexion of  ideas  ocmframs  to  faot^  Yet  even  in  the 
sim|deat  infersnoe,  since  the  judgment  must  em- 
braoe  'onobaerved  *  as  well  as  > observed*  cases  <for 
otherwise  it  would  be  no  inferenoe),  this  guarantee, 
oonformity  to  fact,  already  impliea  logically  our 
belief  in  the  unifonnitj  of  nature,  in  the  nniformity 
of  the  unobserved  with  the  observed:  that  ia  to 
aar,  the  Iwioal  snarantee  of  the  belief  present  in 
iunranee  Uself  mvolves  bdiet  Thus  the  attempt 
to  establish  as  an  IndaotiMi  the  vniformity  which 
every  pooess  of  inferenoe  piesnppoaeo  la  fore- 
doomed to  failnzett  and  Mill  ends  by  oonfeaaing 
that  inferenoe  Is  iKitjVom  uniformity,  bat  cuseord- 
ing  to  it.  What  ia  important  phnoaophiciUlr  is 
not  thia  failure  to  eatabliah  inductively  the  Law 
of  Canaatim,  but  tin  reoognition  which  thia  abor 
tire  eftirt  involrea.  ris.  the  reooraiitiou  of  aaaocia- 
taon  as  an  inadequate  doctrine  In  the  theoir  of 
knowledge.  This  point  might  be  further  iUns- 
brated  from  Bfill's  own  sooMquent  writings  on 
Utilitarianism,  where  he  uses  association  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  psyohidogieal  difflculties  in 
the  way  <rf  his  main  log^eal  tlwals  ratbcr  than  for 
poaitivdy  snpporting  it. 

Alexander  Bain  in  his  8$nm»  amd  InUOtc*  (flrrt 
published  in  18SS)  shows  adherenoe  to  the  Laws 
of  AsaodaticHi  aa  the  principles  which  should 
dominate  the  presentation  of  his  psychology. 
Thus  he  writes  in  the  preface  to  tiie  first  edition : 
'In  tnsttiv  at  ttw  latdbot,  tb»  tnbdlTWoD  lato  tMnlttM  Is 
■baedcatd.  Um  temMkn  pcoo— di  tnttnlr  oa  Um  Iawi  ot 
aswdatloa.  iriddi  sn  wsnqdHted  wUh  ^nnM  Midi  aod 
foOowidsal  tato  a  varia^  o(  iVpUoMliMw.' 

Movements,  saoisattoas,  appetites,  and  Instincta 
are  treated  as  the  raw  material,  Uie  data  to  be 
worked  up  into  the  Tarious  forms  of  intelleot: 
memtMT,  judgment,  abstraction,  reason,  imagina- 
tion, llie  fundamental  properties  of  intelligence 
are  oonseiousneaa  of  difference,  conadouaneaa  of 
wmeneii,  and  retentiTeiMas.  of  which  last  repro- 
duction is  a  higher  form.  The  general  omditimi 
mder  which  retentiveneea  ia  manifested  ia  oon- 
tigtti^.  Thia  Li  the  baaia  of  memory,  habit,  and 
the  acquired  powera  in  general.  CouaciousneeB  of 
sameneea  ^vea  rise  to  the  reprodnotiTe  principle 
of  similar!^,  which  ia  dominant  in  invention, 
reason,  and  ai>atoacU<m. 

Bain  then  proceeda  to  trace  out  in  detail  the 
operation  of  these  two  principles  upon  our  move- 
ments, sensations,  and  uutincts,  and  the  acqnisi- 
tiona  and  forms  of  knowledge  to  which  they 
Beparately,  and  in  oon junction,  lead.  In  the  Emo- 
tioru  ana  Will  <the  flnt  edition  of  which  appeared 
three  years  later  than  the  SetuM  and  Intellect),  the 
same  general  plan  of  treatment  prevails.  Emotions 
snd  the  will  are  secondary  produots.  Emotions  are 
derived  from  muscular  feelings  and  sensation^ 
while  will  is  derived  from  Bpontaueous  movement. 

*  AnalytU  of  Bvman  Mind,  tib.  xL  not*. 
i  Of.  Logic,  bkUi.ch.ud. 
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'  Tli«  modea  ot  derlrmtion  or  oompodtlon  ot  the  emotiont  m 
vukms ;  but  the  lawilv  oiroumttaoc*  la  oQRtis;u<nu  growth  or 
the  Mwjckting  prooew.  Aawdation  opeistM  In  uaitino;  to- 
getfaer  «  ntiniOMr  of  aepknt*  feeUnn  Into  one  kggrente  or 
whole.  ...  It  ftlao  operUea  largely  m  the  trmiufer  of  feelings 
from  tb«{r  or^tlnJ  OMin  to  eome  oonmoted  object'  * 

But  altiioagh  in  general  method  of  exposition 
Bain  follows  the  lines  of  the  association  school, 
treating  Uie  higher  mental  phenomena  as  products 
built  ap  by  the  mechanism  of  aasociatitm,  yet  the 
spirit  or  treatment  is  different  I  the  newjmychology 
has  began.  This  is  the  more  evident  if  one  com- 
paxes  the  later  with  the  earlier  editions  of  Bain's 
works.  The  ocmipcniiids  are  not  conceived  as 
meehaoioal  or  even  as  chemical  products,  but  as 

Sowths ;  and  psychology  is  no  longer  treated  on 
e  analogy  of  pb^os,  but  as  having  its  place 
ammK  Oie  biol^cal  sdenees,  as  tlie  science  of 
mental  life.  Mental  devdopment  is  brought  nnder 
the  influence  of  the  new  theory  which  was  trans- 
fomiing  die  Inological  sciences — evolution.  Mental 
phenomena  are  viewed  generioally  not  as  mere 
oontNite,  ideas,  bat  as  jnuoesses.  The  complex 
pljenomena,  instead  of  being  compounded  from 
simple,  are  higher  prooesses  developed  out  the 
lower  by  means  of  association. 

Among  advances  in  detail  is  the  recognition  of 
movements  and  instincts  as  data  for  intellect.  It  is 
from  the  rudiments  of  all  the  forms  of  mental  life 
that  association  builds  up  the  higher  intellectoal 
{otMwsses,  which  again  in  their  turn  aid  in  buildiug 
op  the  emotions  and  the  wilL  And  the  new  oon- 
oeption  of  psychology  beoomes  especially  evident  in 
the  attempt  made  to  give  a  natural  history  of  the 
emoiitais,  to  describe  them,  trace  their  origin,  and 
elassi^  them,  and  by  the  reference  made  where 
posrible  to  phvsiological  facts. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  and  conditions  of  aasoda- 
tlon,  we  may  notice  the  following  points.  In  the 
later  editions.  Bain  pUwes  Contrast  on  the  same 
^•ne  as  j^miurify ;  it  is  the  form  of  npndnotion 
derived  from  consciousness  of  difierenee,  just  as 
dmilari^  is  derived  from  oonscifnunesB  of  same- 
neas.  Contiguity  is  the  all-pervasive  mode  in  which 
retentivenees  shows  itself,  and,  in  so  far,  would 
appear  to  be  directly  derived  from  tins  fnndamental 
pn^ter^  of  mind ;  but  Bain,  nevertheless,  treats 
of  Bpaoul  *0(mditions'  of  assooiatiMifcyoontigui^. 
These  wet  repetition,  oonemtraticm  of  mind,  and 
the  speoiflc  aptitade  of  the  individuaL  Concentra- 
tion of  mind  is  r^arded  as  very  important. 

*  ProperiT  vpeaklDg,  MtentloD  or  ooooanmtloii  ta  the  employ- 
■taot  of  will  in  the  sphere  ot  tntelleoL  It  la  the  atimoWiIng 
■dJoDot  thst  reodera  tlie  inteUaataal  prooeaaea  efteotiTe  for 
tltelr  paipoea,  mkI,  being  lleelf  dependent  upon  the  feeUngi,  It 
Bbatntas  the  Deoasritr  lor  the  onAed  sotioD  of  M  the  toroea  of 
ttw  mind  In  tte  qtbera  of  InteOeotiutl  pndaotioiL't 

Bain  is  here  going  behind  the  Law  of  Contiguity. 
A  and  B  are  associated  not  merely  because  they 
are  suooessive  or  simultaneous,  but  because  they 
aze  attended  to.  In  his  note  to  the  chapter  on 
*  AsBoduttuHi  of  Ideas*  in  James  Mill's  Anahfrit  of 
As  iTiHnan  Mind  fed.  J.  S.  Mill),  he  agiun  em- 
pharixes  the  need  for  analyring  the  contutions  of 
association.  James  Mill  named  repetition  and 
vividness;  the  latter  Bain  critioizes  as  failing  to 
bring  out  the  distinction  between  the  influence  of 
the  feeling  and  the  influence  of  the  will,  which  his 
own  condition,  *  conoen^tion  of  mind, '  is  designed 
to  do. 

Spencer'a  first  edition  of  the  Prineuplet  of  Pty- 
ehotogjf  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  Bain's  Seruet 
mtd  ItUelUet.  Here  biological  conceptions  are  the 
foondation  of  the  whole  structure.  Tne  phenomena 
of  body  and  of  mind  are  identical  in  being  forms  of 
lif e^  ami  from  tlie  oonowtiim  <^  tiie  genent  ehaiae* 
tenmos  ol  Uf^  the  speeul  ehaxaotenstice  of  UMutal 
Ufa  or  faiteUigoioe  eu  be  inferred.  Lifeiil^eflT 
d^ned  as  'tue  ocmtinuous  adjustment  of  internal 

"  AnoMoM  OMt       4,  ch.  ill. 

i  anumtmd  InttOtet,  ■1b«IiitaIlMt,'«b.l. 


rdations  to  external  relations.*  *  It  is  *  oorreepond- 
enoe.'  In  the  intelligence,  then,  it  will  likewise 
lie  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external — 
correspondence. 

"The  reUUon  between  two  atktea  of  oonadotunaai  ooTTMponda 
with  the  relfttloa  between  the  two  fhinga  producing  tbem.' 
'The  atrength  of  the  lendency  which  the  anteoedent  of  sny 

Sychloal  on&nge  bis  to  osU  Up  ita  oouequent  la  proportionate 
the  persiatenoe  of  the  oiUoa  between  the  external  thlnga 
tbey  aymb<dlae.'t 

Such  is  the  law  of  intelligence  iD  the  abstract 
and  the  baids  for  SpenoOT's  tiieory  of  knowledge. 
Perfect  knowledge  will  mean  perfect  correspondence 
between  subjective  and  objective.  Tins  corre- 
spondence is  tne  '  universal  postulate '  betiind  which 
thought  cannot  go.  The  ultimate  test  by  which 
thon^t  tries  a  subjective  relation  with  respect  to 
its  objeotiTe  vaUdity  is  *inooiicaiTaUIity  of  the 
OTOosite.' 

*To  aaaert  the  InoonoeivableneaB  of  Ita  Mgatton  la  at  the 
aame  time  to  aaaert  the  payohological  neeaarifr  we  are  under 
of  thinUog  it,  and  to  gire  our  logical  Joatiflcaaon  for  holding 
It  to  be  nnqneationable.'  t 

Of  snch  certainty  are  the  '  necessary '  truths  and 
ultimate  premises  of  our  knowledge.  Thns  with 
Spencer,  as  with  the  earlier  writers  of  the  associa* 
taon  school,  the  theory  of  knowledge  is  'psycho- 
logicaL*  This  gains  9om»  additiraul  plandulity 
bManse  it  is  the  task  of  psychology  to  traoe  out  the 
prooesses  by  which  the  correspondence  between 
subjective  and  objective  relations  is  evolved,  and 
in  its  task  it  must,  through  the  doctrine  of  heredity, 
draw  upon  the  experience  of  the  race  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  individual.  The  various  faculties — 
memory,  imaginataon,  Teaan^-an  diffirait  etages 
in  the  evolution  of  iutolligenoe. 

Mental  life  has  two  constitnento— feelings  and 
the  relations  between  feelings.  Onr  sensatirais  are 
peripherally  initiated  feelings,  tdeas  an  eeoosndaiy 
or  nint  sensations,  while  emotions  are  oentnUy 
initiated  feelings. 

'The  requiaite  to  the  exlatenoe  of  a  relatkn  ta  tibe  ooaormioe 
ot  a  obange,  the  paaaage  from  one  apparently  nnlfona  atatt  to 
another  apparoitly  uniform  atate  implytng  the  inoinentai7 
ahook  proauoed  by  oommenoemeDiof  a  newatate.'! 

Relations  arise  between  feelings  that  are  like  or 
between  feelings  that  are  unlike,  and  again,  be- 
tween feelings  that  are  simultaneous  or  snooeMdve. 
Such  are  the  constituents.  The  law  for  their 
association  is  the  Law  of  Similarity.  Each  primarv 
or  vivid  feeling  *  is  joined  to  and  identified  with 
faint  fedings  (secondary),  whieh  have  resulted  from 
similar  TtrSl  Wings.'  | 

•EDOwing  a  nslstloa  ss  waO  aa  knowbw  a  ta^iif  ta  the 
aarimOatioa  «f  It  to  Hs  past  Undrsd :  aM  kDOwtag  It  oon- 

eetely  ta  the  awtmPatton  ot  It  to  past  kindred  eiaot^UksH. 
it  «noe  within  eaoh  great  daaa  the  rdattow  paaa  oee  liibi 
aoothev  Inaenalbly,  there  is  always,  to  ooneeqnenoe  ot  the  lai- 
perfeotlon  of  our  peroeptlona,  a  certain  range  wtthtn  which  the 
"Irtiliig  ta  doobtful  a  certain  oltuter  of  relatlona  neailjlBM 
the  one  peioelyed,  whldi  baoonw  nasouit  in  oonadoussai  In 
tba  aot  of  aaalndlattoa.  Along  with  the  pcroelred  poMon  in 
apace  or  ttane.  the  coatlgnciin  poaMoas  ariae  In  eonarannanaw. 

Howe  fesnns  the  ao^aOed  law  ot  aaaoelatloii  br  oontlgnitr- 
Wbeo  we  analyae  it,  oontigdty  raaolves  itsalf  Into  Hkaneaa  of 
relation  in  time  or  Id  apaoa  or  In  both. . .  .  T&nf,  the  tonda- 
mental  law  eS  aaaoda&on  ot  tadlnga  Is  ttiat  ••eh,  st  ttis 
moDMDt  ot  prasantatton,  agmgatas  with  tti  like  In  past  wx- 
pHteoB.  Tneaotot  teoogmUcn  sad  the  sot  ot  aswolatliin  age 
two  anseti  ol  the  lanH  aot.  And  tbs  hnplleattoa  is  Oat, 
beatdcaUikUw  of  aModfttion,  there  ia  DO  other;  botantntlMr 
phenomena  of  aaaoolatiOD  are  IntddoitaL'T 

This  somewhat  lengthy  quotation  will  serve  to 
m^e  dear  what  association  meant  to  Spencer. 
It  is  now  a  general  name  for  the  essential  cfaar- 
aoteristic  which  Spencer  finds  in  all  processes 
of  knowing— assimilation.  Sinoe  eonacionanoee  is 
dependent  upon  change,  titere  is  also,  in  every  pro- 
cess of  knowmg, '  differentiation '  i  oonsoioasness  is 
oontinuons  difierentdation  and  continuous  asnmi- 
lation.  The  finer  the  degree  of  differentiation  and 
nniinilation,  the  higher  the  process  of  knowlim. 

t /k  pt.  ir.  (£.  IL  tApt.va.A.xl 
8/b.»bU.<di.lL  IA.pt.ILah.IL 
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nil  is  the  parallel  of  differentiatioD  and  tnt^ration 
IB  oivaiiie  prooenes.  la  aa  organism  increase  in 
eunplexi^  of  stanetore  soes  hand  in  band  with 
iaenase  in  fimotioa,  and  tEio  estaUishment  of  closer 
eoBnezkm  between  ^art  and  part,  with  fuller 
ommitation  of  fnncboD. 

*  wim  WB  remeiabw  tfakt  tte  Iftwi  o(  ikiMilUM  and  huetkm 
mtat  nernrily  hamaoolte.  mai  thftk  tlM  •troatam  snd  fuiio- 
tioa  of  the  nerrona  Bjatna  muat  ooofwm  to  tba  km  ol  ttnio* 
lore  and  {unction  io  nMnL  w«  •twU  M  tbst  tb*  pualkUnB 

olosr  BUMt  bt,  M  aw  km  siqw,  dUHMtridHol  tba  M 

ptaaaOBltnitbiMkana^niriaHataaMawfaadMaM^ 

fnoaasacilfa.'* 

"^ewed  as  a  generic  feature  of  knowing,  aMoola- 
tion  is  not  a  mechanism  for  oombining  items  of 
knowledge,  but  is  the  i^dple  of  growth  vhenby 
past  progrese  is  retuned  and  further  differentiation 
nade  poasible.  In  the  old  dootrine  the  complex 
idea  etmtained  the  «lements  oat  of  which  it  was 
eomposed;  here  the  higher  process  abeorbe  the 
lower,  tba  new  the  old  So  diffarcnt  is  the  doctrine, 
tfaat  one  may  be  tempted  to  wonder  wbv  Spenoer's 
peychology  slunild  be  ranked  with  tnat  of  the 
association  wthooL  The  reason  is  this :  the  con* 
o^itko  of  'why'  the  higher  is  enaUed  to  absorb 
the  lower,  the  new  the  old,  is  taken  nuduuiged 
from  the  thenry  of  aasociati<Hi. 

Throngbont  the  history  of  tiie  school  the  adrauoe 
m  the  theory  of  association  as  such  is  [mirticaUy 
mZ.  There  are  efforts  to  distinguish  some  one 
fom  as  move  fundamental  tiian  the  others,  e.g. 
Mill  selects  Contigui^,  Spenoer  Similari^,  or  to 
■ubBume  tiiem  under  some  more  oomprehenaiTe  law, 
iodi  as  HamiltcHi's  Law  of  Bedintegtmtion,  but  for 
aU  alike  the  theoiy  of  the  prooeM  itself  ranains 
m  the  Mine  lerd.  Thing8,ar«  aswwiated  beoaose 
thej  an  aUke,  or  beoaose  they  azs  oontignons  in 
qiace  or  time.  A  hint  of  an  mtemal  aaalysia  of 
asBodation  is  raren,  as  we  noticed,  by  Bain,  and  it 
is  his  study  of  the  *  oonditions'  of  aasodation  that 
marks  the  doee  of  what  is  ttrietly  to  be  called 
'awieiatioB  Hyehology.* 

Qoaer  stady  of  tbe'how'and  'why' of  mental 
dendopment  renders  neecooarr  broader  wmeeptioiis 
tian  an^  which  can  be  yidded  by  the  three  laws  of 
■■onation.  Similarly,  closer  study  of  the  memory 
wtKOMuce  brings  a  demand  for  a  fuller  statement  of 
the  eonditicnis  under  which  one  £aet  of  oonsoious- 
■Mi  ia  able  to  snggeat  some  fact  of  preriona  expert* 
eaee^  and  of  the  extent  to  which  such  a  menmy  is 
'  a  rerin] '  (see  Mkmobt). 

Altboi^  German  psychologists  atood  outside 
the  asaoeution  school,  it  would  be  an  omisdon  not 
to  refer  to  Herbart,  in  the  general  oonoeption  of 
iriiose  psychology  there  is  considerable  likeness  to 
that  d  Barti^  and  MilL  The  first  preeentation 
of  Herharf  B  mycholwical  doctrine  was  the  Lehr* 
bueh  Mr  PryeKOogit  (1815).  This  was  followad  \tj 
tiifl  fuller  and  more  reasoned  exMdtion  in  PtjfdkO' 
logie  ala  Wittentehaft  neugegrwMet  av/StfoMruna, 
Metaphftik,  wtd  Mathematik  (1824-182S).  Her- 
bait  rebelled  against  the  donumtism  of  'facul^ 
piycholoer-*  He  found  Lockers  treatment  of  mind 
as  a  stor^ouse  of  ideas  at  least  truer  to  experieooe 
than  the  analyds  of  mind  Into  faoulties  current  in 
the  school  of  WoUt  The  faculties  are  set  up  as 
fM«ra  and  treated  aa  oaoses,  when  there  has  been, 
and  can  be,  no  study  of  the  particulars  from  which 
alme  such  generic  notions  could  be  reached.  Such 
psyehciogy  aehieres  nothing  but  hair-nilitting  dis- 
tiuetiona  between  Iheaa  lacalties,  ana  yet  mthal 
adcDoiriedgaa  an  unknown  unity  in  wnieh  these 
facnitiea  are  oontained.  The  whole  method  of  this 
psychology  etaods  in  need  of  refmn.  It  is  im* 
poisiUe  to  reach  gCDMrio  notiou  by  study  of  parti- 
edai^  it  is  unpossiUe  to  nae  induction  and 
snalogy  in  psychology,  because  our  knowledge  of 


these  particulars  is  unaToidaUy  defective;  con- 
sciousness is  in  perpetual  change.  The  new  method 
which  Herbart  introduces  is  elaboration  (Ergan- 
tung)  or  eompletion  by  means  of  oonstmotive 
hypotheds.  One  is  entitled  to  use  such  a  method 
only  if  the  exifltence  of  oertain  relationships  can 
be  demonstrated,  via.  rdationsbipe  wherein  tba 
podting  of  one  member  renders  neeassaiy  the 
positing  of  the  other. 

The  whole  task  of  p^ohology  will  be  to  com- 
plete the  Imown  facts  or  inner  experience,  and  to 
aatahlish  rehrthmshipa  br  wbieh  these  facta  ahaU 
be  connected,  in  aoeoidanoe  with  gmeral  laws. 
Pryehologisto  hare  fiuled  to  find  conceptions  appro- 
priate for  psychology,  because  they  have  not  toen 
mathematicians,  ana  have  thus  not  realized  the 
special  adaptalnUty  of  matheinatinti  notions  to 
the  ever-changing  ^enomena  of  consciousness. 
Further,  it  i%  In  Hwbar^s  view,  necessary  for 
psycholo^  to  be  based  upon  metapbydos.  Psy- 
chology IS  brottght  &oe  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  the  many  in  one,  for  behind  all  the  varying 
mental  eonaitions  Is  the  unity  of  mind.  Tbatu 
to  say,  psychology  is  brought  lace  to  face  with  the 
protdem  of  'snlietanoe.'  And  again,  since  con- 
sdouanesB  is  in  perpetual  change,  psychology  is 
brovjdit  face  to  noe  with  the  problem  of  diaoge, 
teanwormation. 

HerbarVs  psychology,  tiierefon,  is  prefeeed  by 
speculative  metaphysics.  The  first  step  is  to  arrive 
at  a  ccmoept  of  the  soul.  This  is  defined  as  *a 
simple  substance,  without  parts,  without  any  plur- 
ality whatever  in  ito  quality.'  What  this  qusli^ 
is  we  can  uvwvs  know.  Like  all  other  •nbetanoee, 
the  soul's  activity  oouiito  in  self-preservatiou. 
Each  reality  or  sobstaaoe  eonaervea  itself  against 
other  substaneea,  and  from  theee  conservative 
aetivitiea  arise  relations,  plurality.  The  effoita 
of  the  soul  in  oppodtion  tio  other  snbstanoea  are 
ito  ideas.  These  ideas  are  not  j^noed  by  any 
spontand^  of  the  soul,  but  arise  only  in  ita  strin 
against  other  realities;  thoy  arise,  then,  finnn 
externa]  eooditioiis,  and  have  their  quality  d^er- 
mined  by  these  otmditions.  In  so  nu  as  these 
ideas  come  into  rdation  with  one  another  th^  are 
forces,  and  in  virtue  of  their  oppodtiw  to  one 
another  have  a  quantitative  chsjacter.  Every 
idea  is  « tendency,  and  as  saoh  is  never  destn^ed  j 
it  nuj  be  arrested,  totally  or  paitbJly,  or  pasa 
frmn  emudooaiMM  to  BaDOonsdonaness,  but  it 
will  ever  strive  to  reinstate  itadf ,  and  will  do  no 
should  oppodtion  be  removed  or  rdnforocment 
come  thnmgh  relations  to  some  other  idea.  The 
subject-matter  of  psycholosy  is  not  the  soul,  but 
Uiese  relations  between  ideas  t  hence  the  meta- 
physioal  qwevlations  and  the  general  oonddera- 
tuMi  of  mathematical  relations  are  followed  by  a 
stataoa  and  mechanics  of  ideas. 

It  is  in  bis  reaction  against  *  Acuity  pqrchology,* 
and  in  his  reduction  oTinner  experience  to  simple 
evento  of  a  homogeneous  character,  from  whose 
interplay  arise  all  the  diverse  forms  of  oonsdoua- 
nees  —  memory,  imagination,  feeling,  will,  etc— 
that  we  see  the  resemblance  between  Herbart's 
ocmception  of  psychtdogy  and  that  of  Bartiey  or 
James  Blilt  In  the  metaphydcal  bases  of  their 
tbonghto  and  in  their  methods  of  expodtion,  the 
Qerman  and  the  English  writers  are  poles  apart. 

In  the  more  recent  German  p^chology,  and 
independently  of  Herbartianism,  the  innuenoe 
of  the  association  school  can  be  seen,  despite 
the  faot  that  tho  erxon  of  ita  doctrines  are  ■ome- 
times  laid  bare  in  a  nooe  too  gradous  manner. 
Wundt  has  treated  pmhology  as  a  dootrine  of 
elemento  and  oompounds ;  thus  in  his  Otiilinea  of 
Payehotttgy,  which  repreaenta  his  standpoint  in 

feneral  pmhology  better  than  tiie  more  specialized 
'hjfriolcgteal  Ptjfekologjf  or  the  lectures  on  ^«»mii 
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and-  AninuU  Ptyekology,  we  find  the  following 
diviaion  of  topics :  (1)  [isyohical  elemente;  (2) 
PHyofaical  oompounds ;  (3)  inteT-coimexion  of  oom- 
poonds ;  (4)  psyohical  derelopmentB ;  (6)  principles 
and  laws  of  poyehioal  derelopment.  The  elements, 
of  oooTse,  are  no  longer  the  nmple  ideas  of,  say, 
MUl,  sinoe  tiiey  are  not  simple  items  of  know- 
ledge, but  abstraotdons,  the  ultimate  factors  into 
which  the  simplest  experience  can  be  analysed  by 
thought :  elements  of  sensation,  and  elements  of 
feelinff.  The  oompounds,  too,  do  not  oonespond  to 
eompMX  ideas ;  they  are  the  phases  of  experience 
which  can  be  recognized  as  having  a  determinate 
oharacter,  e.ff.  an  emotion,  such  as  anger,  or  a 
dmple  perception ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  mere 
soma  ofche  elements  which  enter  into  them.  More- 
orer,  such  compounds  are  only  components  of 
experience ;  that  is  to  say,  in  any  giren  state  of 
oonsoionsneea  we  have  an  inter-cotmezion  of  such 
oompounds,  *.g.  the  emotaon  in  connexion  witii 
perception. 

The  connective  prooeeses,  agiin,  are  not  the  old 
finrms  of  association.  Various  processes  are  dis- 
tinguished: for  building  up  oompoonds,  fusion 
and  extensive  union ;  for  the  inter-oonnexion  of 
oompounds,  association  (which,  however,  is  not 
association  of  ideas,  since  no  such  phenomena  as 
ideas  in  Milt's  sense— ctndes  <rf  sensations— cue 
recognized)  and  appweeption.  All  save  the  last 
find  their  determining  eonditions  in  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  connected ;  but  tiie  last,  apper- 
ception, is  a  volitional  process  involving  chrace, 
the  motives  of  which  can  be  exphuned  only  from 
the  whole  previous  development  of  the  individual 
omBoionsnesB.  As  'voUtional'  it  is  placed  on  a 
diffteent  level  from  the  others.*  This  treatment  of 
apperceptive  oonnexion  is  peculiar  to  Wundt,  and 
is  eonoected  witii  his  ontologieal  view  that  *  will' 
exmesses  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  soul. 

The  same  general  ground-plan  is  followed  by 
KtUpe  in  his  Ovtlinea  of  Psycnology.  P^ohology 
is  defined  as  '  science  of  the  facts  of  experience  m 
tlic^  dependency  upon  experiencing  individuals 't 
— a  definition  of^ the  science  which  assigns  a  leading 
rdle  to  bodily  jtrooesses,  since  '  individual  *  signifies 
corporeal  individual.  The  connective  processes, 
therefore,  are  viewed  as  dependent  upon  ^sycho- 
phyneal  conditions.  The  laws  of  rep^uouon  are 
exjuained  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  centrally 
initiated  sensations-— tiie '  ideas '  of  EI^:lish  psycho- 
locisbs — and  apperception  is  treated  as  being  in 
praudple  capable  of  snbsnmption  under  the  bws 
of  reprodnctiou.}:  For  the  essential  conditions  of 
the  origin  and  maintenance  of  the  feature  which 
especially  characterizes  apperception,  vis.  atten- 
tion, we  are  referred  oatsidB  eonsoionsnBss  to  the 
central  nervous  system.  § 

Widely  diSerent  as  the  specifio  doctrines  are 
from  those  held  by  the  earner  English  writers, 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  scheme  of  dasnfioation 
adopted  for  the  scientific  exposition  of  psycho- 
logical facts  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
wn tings  of  the  association  school. 

As  was  stated  above,  current  English  psychology 
does  not  nse  association  as  an  explanatory  principle. 
Traces  of  tiie  older  method  of  exposition  are, 
however,  to  he  found  in  Prof.  Sully's  text-book^ 
Outline  of  Pajfeholoffv  and  JAs  Human  Mindt 
although  these  embody  the  results  of  modem 
research  and  learning.  The  three  aspects  of  mental 
life— intellection,  the  feelings,  and  ocmation  or 
▼dition— «Q  treated  separately.  Undwr  each  we 
baTe  a  aerial  order  of  jmoiomena ;  from  elements 
of  amaation,  feeling,  uid  eonatioiK  progresnvely 
faiglMr  producte  are  built  up  bv  elaborative  pro- 
These  prooessee  are:  oifbrentiation,  as- 
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similation,  and  association.  The  last  is  discussed 
in  oonnexion  with  retentiveness  and  reproduction, 
and  is  conceived  as  the  process  'wnioh  binds 
tojrather  preeentative  elements  occurring  together 
or  In  immediate  succession, **  and  as  being  a 'main 
faettw  in  development,  resultang  in  a  progzesslve 
daboration  of  what  is  relatively  simple  into  more 
and  more  complex  prodncta't  Attention  is,  how- 
ever, tieated  as  a  detennining  condition  lot  the 
elaborative  prooeeses,  and  this  saves  thsir  i^wra- 
tion  from  bemg  purely  mechanioaL 

The  old  method  is  entirely  demited  from  in 
the  peycholojjy  of  Ward  and  Stoat.  Ward's  con- 
ception of  difierentiation  and  int^ration,  in  the 
continnons  advance  of  which  processes  mental 
development  oonmsts,  shows  an  advanoe  on  that 
of  Spencer. 

'  w«  iball  find  tn  tb*  growth  of  %  seod  or  sn  tmtitTO  fmr 
Mter  lllastnUmu  of  the  unfolding  of  Um  oootenti  of  con- 
■donnuM  thu  In  tho  baltdliv  ap  of  moleoalM :  th*  prooaM 
wem>  mooh  won  »  ae^meotoaon  of  what  ii  oricluur  ooo- 
ttnoooi  ttaui  «n  asgNSMlon  of  «Xemanta  kt  flist  udnMiKkot 
soddlitliict.'t 

Unit?  of  oonsdoaaneBs  is  not  something  which 
psychological  theory  has  to  acoonnt  for  aa  a  pro- 
dnct  or  growth,  hut  is  that  from  which  psychology 
takes  its  start. 

*  Wortinc  bftokmrd  from  this  M  we  find  tt  now,  w«  kn  led 
■like  br  putloakr  fads  ud  gOMfsl  ooiuM«stloM  to  the 
cone«Biaon  oi  a  toCtim  objactiwiim  or  oMecliTS  ooottirogin  wfafcfa 
la  mdofcUy  dlffer*nUji«d,  tlHrAr  iwwnmiiif  «lHt  we  eall 
dlattnot  preaentatioiii;'  | 

'  Itit  notion,  which  Kut  bM  dooo  mnoh  to  eneoorafc,  th«t 
piTohkftI  llfo  begins  with  s  oonfoMd  mudfold  of  wasiBoni  not 
our  without  logioid  but  wlthoot  psyobologicftl  nnltr,  Is  ona 
g^booooMstnon  InooiMMintblo  tha  more  oioaalr  we  oonrfdar 

Changes  witiiin  the  total  field  of  oonsdottsness, 
and  persistence  of  the  <dd  alongside  of  the  new 
(retentiveness),  give  the  basea  for  diffsrentiation, 
and  Bubjeotive  selectirai ;  that  is  to  mj,  vtdontary 
coneenlTation  of  attentitm  <m  'this*  ae  *that' 
within  the  total  field  explains  its  farther  progress. 
The  connexion  of  sensations  with  movements  is 
the  first  phase  of  integration ;  the  pleasure  or  pun 
which  aooompanies  sensation  causes  change  in  the 
distributitm  of  attenticm,  and  thus  causes  move- 
ment, the  initiation  of  'this,'  the  supwesidon  of 
'  that.*  First '  natural  selection,'  then  'subjeotive 
selection,'  will  bring  ahont  such  ^t^esee,  and 
thus '  presentations  orig^ally  in  no  way  connected 
tend  to  move  in  consciousness  together.'  Y  Associa- 
tion is  a  particular  instance  of  this.  Association 
contiguity  is  as  such  inexplicable ;  for '  contignity ' 
Ward  suDstitutes  '  continuity.*  A  and  Z,  which 
have  no  connexion  one  with  another,  occupy  '  the 
focus  of  oonsoiottimees  in  immediate  snooesainL 
This  oonstitutes  their  intmration.***  Through  tiie 
movements  of  attention  they  are  now  parte  of  one 
whole,  form  what  Ward  terms  a  continuum,  are 
oontinuoos  one  with  another.  These  movements  of 
attention  *  come  in  the  end  to  depend  mainly  upon 
interest,  but  at  first  appear  to  be  determined 
entirely  hy  mere  intensit^.'tt  The  power  of 
variously  cQstribating  attention  is  the  one  power 
which  ward  desiree  to  leave  the  subject  «  oon- 
Bcionsness,  and  it  is  in  virtne  of  this  power  that 
the  subject  plays  the  rOle  of  agent. 

In  Stonf  a  peychology  we  have  a  similar  view  of 
the  nni^  ol  consciousness  and  of  the  processes  of 
differenaati(m  and  integration. 

'  Ibe  prooMi  ofoonaHoinnrw  b  >  prooaw  of  Inn  wmtohanf ; 
tiba  ohangw  u«  partly  doa  to  the  puy  of  axtamal  liiniuMflmis 
and  to  other  oondlUona  axtnneou  to  oonaoknuoaM  ItsalL 
Bat  thia  is  rai^,  U  aver,  antlral;  ao.  The  proceaa  la  In  put 
aaU-datennbiing.  The  snooeaalTe  phaaaa  have  by  their  vwy 
aatm  a  tsndaoc?  to  paM  Into  other  phssaa' It 

This  tendency  is  conation,  and  it  is  conation 
which  correlates  and  gives  a  apedal  nnitr  to  *  other- 
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wiM  diipazate  and  diBoonneoted  proB— m.'  For 
inch  muty  ths  'goienl  oonditiMi  ia  that  the 
roeeaarive  phaaea  of  a  oonaoioiiB  proeeaa  ihall 
omstitnte  a  movement  towards  an  end-fltat>e  at 
termiiiai.'  *  There  must  be  oontinoi^  of  interest, 
aodfwtbiaiTetentiTeneMiBeaaentiial;  later  phaaea 
of  a  oonatiTa  piooesa  ove  their  iwAaniny  to  the 
eai&or.  So  in  general,  it  Ib  the  'diryoMtiona'  or 
'tzaMB*  loft  bj  preriona  oxperienoe  whioh  ■oako 
derelopment  poanble. 

Conturaity  of  interest  lias  at  the  botttnn  of  aU 
aaaooiatitm  and  reprodnotaon.  In  aaaooiaiion  hj 
tomtigaitj  the  re-oeeanenoe  of  aixj  one  of  we 
memooa  of  a  '  ecmatlre  nnitnr  *  re-exettes  tiie  whole 
di^caitaao,  beoaaae  of  the  tureet  oontinni^  of  all 
tlw  membera  of  such  dispositioa.  There  is  direot 
eoatinmW  between  the  sngseating  and  the  sng- 
geeted  iolBa.  In  what  ia  udled  "awoeiation 
aimilazitj,*  the  soggeeting  Suitor  i»«x<dtes  a  dio- 
pontion  nanDg  a  number  aimilar  to,  or  partialW 
identical  with,  itaelf,  and  does  ao  only  throogh 
the  medium  m  this  similar  or  partially  identiotl 
member;  there  is  thna  no  direct  eonneTion  between 
dia  anggesting  laofeor  and  the  wamahtn  of  the 
T»«xflited  diaporitwm.  The  eootingity  of  interest 
isindireet 

With  both  Ward  and  Stoat,  therefore,  aaaooiatioD 
takee  ita  place  as  a  proeesa  depmding  upon  tlw 
fundamental  laws  of  psychical  derel^mantk  as 
explanajidmn,  not  explanatioa. 

ununrai.— OHMial:  PanL  X«  PtwcMugit  4*  fswtafa 
tfns  Pitta.  Utt;  JuMtvKl  StelllM.  fliA  <b la i'MbwoMa, 
Pute,  1SB7;  G.  Croooi  Robwtson.  'AMOoiattoB,'  in  BBrK 
BpmM  watikoa  twT«  bwn  •ofBoi«ntiy  iz>dlc*t«d  tn  ttM  artlaku 

Bkatrici  Edokll. 

ASSUMPTION  and  ASCENSION.— jr«a*- 
and  «eop«.— The  idea  underlTing  theae  theo- 
lo^cal  conceptions  ia  the  idea  ox  communication 
between  the  natural  and  the  spiritoal  order,  and 
of  a  paasage  fran  the  former  to  the  latter.  As 
the  icua  of  *  Berdation  *  presupposes  the  possibility 
ci  morement  from  heaven  euthward,  ao  the  idea 
of '  AaeensitHi '  preeuppoees  tiie  poesibiuty  of  move- 
ment from  earth  hwvenward.  In  some  form  or 
other  both  theae  oonceptionB  have  a  place  in  every 
religious  system ;  and  in  primitive  religions  they 
are  aet  forth  in  terma  of  t^e  Keooentrio  philosophy 
of  antii^ty.  The  earth  is  me  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse. Heaven,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  is  above  us 
ia  the  dirtant  slcy ;  and  the  advent  of  heavenly 
messengers  is  represented  as  a  physical  descent,  a 
*  coming  down^'  while  their  deputore  ia  a  pbyaical 
ascent,  a  'gomg  up.'  So  too  the  movement  of 
human  bein£s  to  the  spritual  r^ion  ia  a  'going 
1^*  an  n^ining  i  ana  the  laufptage  of  devotion 
beazB  perpetual  witneaa  to  tinB  jnimitive  eon. 
ceptum.  Surtum  corda  ia  the  form  whkh  an 
exhortation  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  realities 
of  Um  spiritual  world  naturally  takes.  We 
spe^  of  noble  ideals  as  'high'  or  'lofty,'  and  of 
material  ambitiMis  as  'low  ;  and  the  abode  of 
the  Eternal  is  deacrihed  as  'a  high  and  holy  plaoe.* 
It  was  inevitable,  while  tiie  Pfademaio  mtent  ot 
cosmography  was  accepted,  that  ita  funaamental 
conoeptiona  should  afieot  the  language  in  whioh 
spiritual  facta  were  deacribed. 

It  is  dear,  however,  that  belief  in  the  posdbility 
<rf  oommunioatimi  between  man  and  Grod,  between 
the  natural  and  the  apiritnal,  between  earth  and 
heavoi,  is  not  bound  up  with  Uds  geocentric  philo- 
acnd^  whidi  no  one  now  aooepte,  althongh  we  are 
qmte  oontent  to  continue  to  use  the  language  of 
demtitm  which  it  originally  suggested,  just  as 
we  are  content  still  to  apealc  of  the  '  rising '  and 
'setting'  of  the  sun.  Buch  language  mialeada  no 
one  in  the  sphere  of  science,  sad  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  a  perplexity  in  the  niiiere  of 
religion.   That  liiexe  is  a  nmon  of  *  spirit,'  which 


enemapusee  u ;  that*  although  invidble^  it  ia  not 
inaocesnUe ;  that  it  is  the  dwelling-plaoe—- lor  we 
can  get  no  better  phrase— «f  the  Divine ;  that  it  ia 
the  ultimate  reality  of  the  universe :  these  convic- 
tions are  a  snffioient  background  for  the  idea  of 
*  Revelation,'  and  also  for  toe  idea  of  *  Ascension,' 
that  is,  the  paasage  from  the  natural  to  the  s^ritnal 
ordw. 

This  Idea  has  ^ipeared  in  several  difbrait  fcrau, 
which  It  ia  neoeasary  to  distinguish.  A  charaoter- 
istio  feature  of  mysticism  is  the  belief  that  in 
sopreme  moments  tlie  soul  is  translated  to  heavenly 
i^aceSf  and  granted  a  vision  of  the  spiritual  world. 
Thus  m  Uie  Neo-FIatooie  ^liloaopby  of  Plotinus, 
knowledge  of  Divise  things  is  oonveyed  to  the 
human  spirit  in  a  oondition  fif  exaltation,  deaoribed 
as  fcmrtf,  by  irtiioh  man  oooMa  into  oontaet  with 
God  (fnnMkb,  tL  9-11).  The  *oconlt' philoeo^y 
of  the  Eaat  presupposes  a  similar  means  of  approacu 
to  the  highest  truths.  And  the  phenomena  of 
clairvoyance  and  telepathy,  as  yet  imperfectly 
understood,  point  to  toe  possibility  of  free  exer- 
cise of  the  eognitive  powers,  unrsrtrained  the 
of  the  bodily  senses.  Uere^  however, 
thsm  ii  no  thought  of  a  translation  of  the  body  to 
the  unseen  worid ;  it  la  the  apirit  alone,  temponurily 
divoreed  from  the  body,  that  is  thus  favoured. 
And,  accordingly,  we  do  not  describe  such  an  ex- 
perience as  an  'aaoenrion'  or  an  'aaanmption,' 
uiese  terms  being  reserved  for  the  tranalation  of 
the  whole  man,  aoul  and  body,  to  ttie  ragiim  of 
^drit  In  speoal  cases,  the  vistcm  of  the  spiritual 
coder  may  be  so  clear  that  the  man  may  be  unable 
to  determine,  as  he  looks  back  upon  it,  whether  he 
waa  'in  the  body  or  ont  of  the  body.'  Such  was 
the  case  of  St.  Paul,  who  recalla  (2  Co  UP-*>  how 
he  had  been  'caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard 
unspeakable  wtvds  which  it  is  not  lawfol  for  a  nuui 
to  utter.*  But  it  is  only  if  the  translatioB  be  of 
body  as  well  as  of  soul  that  it  oomea  within  the 
scope  oi  this  utide,  which  does  not  embrace  wa 
inqniry  into  'vidona,'  or  'dieama,'  or  'intuitions' 
of  the  Divine  (see  those  artides). 

I.  A8SUMPTI0SS  OF  SAJJtT3,—i,  BodUy  trans- 
lations to  heaven,  for  purpose  of  revelations.— The 
apocryphal  wad  apocalyptic  literature  of  Jud^sm 
and  ot  Chriatiam^  faTuiahea  (aee  Bibli)  some 
illustrations  of  boduy  '  assnmptiona '  into  heaven, 
granted  to  individnau  in  order  that  they  might  be 
informed  of  apiritnal  truth.  *  Assnmptiona '  of  thia 
kind  are  temporary  <Hily;  and,  the  viaion  ended,  the 
maDreturaatoeaniu  The  language  of  Esk  8*  was, 
perhaps,  not  intended  to  be  literal,  and  (sea  11**) 
need  not  oonv«y  more  than  an  in  vduntary  rapture 
of  the  spirit ;  but  the  story  of  the  transportation 
to  Babylon  of  Habakkok,  who  was  lifted  op  '  by 
tt>e  hair  of  ;his  head '  {Bel  ■*),  implies  a  translation 
of  his  bodv.  Qranted  a  belief  in  the  posBibility  of 
such  eartnly  experiences  (which  nnderliea  much 
Eastern  folxlore,  as  in  the  Arabian  Nighi*),  the 
atop  ia  easy  to  the  bdief  in  a  translation  of  the 
body  from  earth  to  heaven. 

(1)  The  most  remarkable  legend  of  this  kind  ia 
that  of  Enoch,  diaoussed  bdow  [a,  1).  But  there 
are  other  instsjiceB. 

(2)  Abraham. — In  the  Testament  of  Abraham 
(ed.  M.  R.  James,  1892),  Micbad  takes  Abraham 
up  in  a  doad  with  angelic  chariots,  to  show  him 
the  world  of  men  from  the  standpoint  of  heaven. 
Abraham  then  is  brought  back  to  nis  house,  where 
after  an  interval  he  dies. 

(8)  /faioA.— Inthe^n»nnonq^/«a»aA(cha.7,8), 
Isaiah  is  raised  to  the  seventh  heaven,  where  he 
has  a  vision  of  the  Bdoved,  after  which  experience 
he  retnms  to  earth  (oh.  11). 

(4)  BabUniaal  sssrv.— BM>UnIoal  literature  tdls 
in  like  manner  of  four  rabbis  who  entered  Paradise 
and  were  granted  revelations. 
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(6)  Moaea. — ^Tfae  story  of  Moees  in  later  litera- 
ture has  affinities  with  '  aasumption '  or  'asoension' 
legends  of  varions  fomiB,  The  two  Btartin^-points 
are  the  Biblical  accounts  of  bis  diacoorse  with  €k>d 
im  the  holy  ounmtain,  when  tiie  Law  was  revealed 
to  him  (Ex  S4>«^),  and  of  his  seoret  burial  (Dt  34«). 
The  first  of  tiiese  led  to  the  idea  of  an  'Apocalypse 
(rf  Moses,' such  as  that  edited  from  the  Greek  oy 
Tisdiendorf ;  the  second  to  the  stories  of  his  *  as- 
snmption '  (of.  Jade  Tbna  Josephus  {Ant.  iv. 
-nil.  48)  tells  that,  as  Moses  was  diseoarsing  with 
Eleazar  and  Joshua,  a  cloud  suddenly  enveloped 
him  and  he  disappeared  in  a  certain  valley, 
although  he  wrote  in  Deuteronomy  tiiat  he  died, 
'  fearing  lest  because  of  his  exceeding  virtue  men 
might  venture  to  say  that  he  had  withdrawn  to 
the  Divine  *  {-rp^  rh  Bttor  cirrb^  djraxup4<nu).  The 

f»hrase  T^s  ri  Btw  imixapto'  is  used  by  Josephus 
Ant.  L  iiL  4)  of  Enoeh ;  and  he  evident^  means  to 
suggest  that  Moees'  depaxture  from  the  world  was 
almonnal,  although  he  will  not  say  positively  that, 
like  Enoch,  he  escaped  the  passage  of  deatiL  The 
legend  of  the  'Aasnmptltm  of  Moses,'  a«  it  is 
zeetored  by  Charles  {Ataumption  of  Moau,  p.  106), 
described  the  living  man  carried  np  to  heaven, 
while  his  corpse  was  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains. 

(6)  Mvhammad. — The  jonmey  of  Muhammad  to 
heaven  aflSnds  « later  instanoeu  It  has  been  inter- 
prrted,  indeed,  by  aiHne  Mnhammadan  expositors 
as  non-oorporeal,  and  his  experience  has  been  de- 
scribed as  that  of  a  dream  or  a  vision  only.  But 
the  mOTe  popnlar  rersion  is  that  the  prophet  was 
teansported  or  night  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem, 
thenoe  throngn  tiie  seven  heavens  to  the  preaenoe 
of  God,  and  then  baak  to  Iboca.  Ch.  xviu.  of  the 
Qox'ftnolaima  to  omtftin  the  Terdation  &en  vooeh- 
safed  to  him. 

3.  Bodily  tnmalationa  to  heaTen,  in  lien  of 
death.— 'We  have  next  to  examine  the  legends 
which  represent  saints  as  being  transported,  with- 
out dyin^to  tiie  world  beyond  the  grave.* 

In  the  Babylonian  mythwoKTi  i^otheoda  of 
Zisnthios,  the  hero  of  the  Dduge,  was  of  titis 
eharacter.  In  recognition  of  his  pietT,  he  was  not 
subjected  to  death,  but  was  assumea  to  heaven.t 
In  Jewish  literataie*  two  fignxes  atand  out  as 
having  been  granted  this  high  privUega,  Enoch 
and  Elijah. 

(1)  JPnoeA.— The  sonroe  of  all  the  later  ta»ditions 
is  GnS"  (Heb.) :  '  Enoch  walked  with  God :  and  he 
wasnot ;  for  God  took  him.'  Thatbe 'walkedwith 
God*  or  that  he  'pleased  God'  (e^pAm^trc  tv  Btif, 
LZX)  does  not  necessarily  signify  more  than  that 
he  spent  his  life  in  converse  with  the  spiritual 
world,  and  that  death  was  to  him  a  withdrawal  to 
God.  But  this  dmple  statement,  which  might  be 
made  of  every  saint,  was  developed  in  two  direo- 
tiona: — 

(a)  GnS**  suggested  that  Enoch  was  the  redpient 
of  snpematnral  revelations ;  and  the  Book  of  Snoeh 
and  the  Slavonic  Susrett  of  Enoeh  {see  also  the 
Sook  of  Jubilees)  were  the  outcome  of  this  idea. 
In  these  books  he  is  represented  as  having  been 
'aasnmed '  to  heaven  that  he  might  be  instoucted 
In  heaven^  things,  iriiiofa  he  Bahseguent^  de- 
scribed {Sn.  Ixx.  1,  Ixzzrii.  S;  SI.  £n.  In&od. j 
Jtib.  iv.  21).  According  to  tho  Slavonic  Enoch 
(IxviL),  he  lived  on  eartii  thir^  days  after  tiiia 
vision,  and  then '  the  angels  hasted  ana  took  Enoch 
and  carried  him  into  the  hif^uat  heavm,  wlwre 
the  Lord  reoeived  him.' 

*  The  ttatr  of  GsnjaMds,  vrtw  wm  csnglil  op  to  btavsa  ty 
Zmm  tha  be  ndgbt  b«  tb»  oopbauw  of  Om  sods,  i>  not  tModr 
psnllaL  tot  than  Is  no  nmmtloD  that  tlus  ms  do*  to  tbo 
pfetr  of  Oumnsdo.  Of.  suo  tbs  Bmw  of  ProsnplM,  tnos- 
porMto  tbe  lattnya  n^ooa  by  PtiMota  hk  ohtrloC^ 

t  at  Abrdainu  qwd  iDMb.  iS«9k  Xa  tx.  IS,  ot  ZIsnUinM, 
fioi  fu**  4  htpimm  i»wfCwsn>  sad  sn  Mh,  WaM— 


(ft)  In  the  last  quoted  passa^  we  have  the 
Idea  of  a  translation  to  Paradise  m  lieu  of  dying, 
which  is  the  most  familiar  form  of  the  Enoch  stoiy. 
Thus  the  LXX  of  Gn  6**  has  iiitpicKvro,  StSrt 
UtriOiiKtw  airii'  i  0t6t  (cf.  En.  Tx.  8);  and  Sir 
44"  says  of  him  iureT49v  (cf.  Sir  40"  Ari 
Tifs  yfjt).  Following  this  tradition,  He  1 1*  baa  'Swiix 
Heraridti  roO  /ij)  ISeTf  SAtnTW  ;  and  the  conception  of 
Enoch's  'ascension'  without  dyin^  is  frequent  in 
Christian  literature.  The  same  idea  appears  in 
Josephus  {Ant.  L  iii.  4),  who  says  of  Enoch, 

(2)  ^^voA.— The  Elijah  traditions,  like  thoee 
of  Enoch,  seem  to  have  developed  in  two  different 
directions.  The  Apocalypte  of  Elijah  (ed.  from 
the  Coptic  by  Steindor£(|  is  a  Christianized  form 
of  a  Jewish  apooalypae,  and  bears  witness  to  the 
belief  that  Elijah  reoeived  snpematural  revela- 
tions (it  was  l<mg  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
1  Co  2^).  But  the  best  known  form  of  the  tradi- 
tion is  that  which  starts  from  2  K  2"  '  Behold,  a 
chariot  of  file,  and  horses  of  fire,  which  parted 
them  both  asunder;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a 
whirlwind  into  heaven '  {ifeMi/i^B^  'HXetod  avw- 
fftifffup  &t  tit  o(ip<w^).  It  re-appears  in  Sir  4^ 
(dwoXifM^df  XoOan  npM  and  in  1  Mao  2^ 
('  Elias  iot  being  zealous  and  fervent  for  the  law 
was  taken  up  into  hearoD*).  It  will  be  obsemd 
Uiat  the  insnmment  of  his  assnmptami,  aooording 
to  the  original  story,  was  a  tempest,  not  a  ohario^ 
of  fire,  as  artists  have  loved  to  represent  it ;  and 
t^at  1  Mac  2"  explicitly  points  to  the  pietf  oi 
Elijah  as  the  cause  of  bis  '  assumption*  witoont 
passing  throngh  the  gates  of  death.* 

(3)  Othar  BitUaa  ponomtgu.—l^  Bablnnieal 
legends,  other  persons  are  held  to  bare  escaped 
death  1^  a  privilege  similar  to  that  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah :  e.g.  Elieser,  Abraham's  steward,  for  his 
faithful  service ;  Ebed-melech  (Jer  SS^*) ;  Hiram ; 
Jabes  (1  Ch  4");  Serah,  Asher's  daughter  (Gn 
(40") ;  and  Pharaoh's  daughter.  So  Ezra  was 
'  taken  np '  after  his  vision  (2  Es  8>*},  and  Bomoh 
had  a  like  privily  (Apoc.  Bar.,  jMXMun). 

3.  Assumptions  uter  deatii.— With  such  'aa- 
sumptiona '  as  have  just  been  described,  we  must 
not  confound  the  'assumptions*  in  which  c\fitr 
deaih  Uie  body  was  nmored  from  earth  and  oanii^t 
up  to  heaven. 

{l)Sereulgt.—A  classical  example  is  the  legend 
of  Hercules.  Being  poisoned  by  the  arte  of 
Dejanira,  he  erected  a  pyre  on  the  snmmit  cS 
Mount  (Eta  in  Theasaly,  and  lay  down  to  dlek 
Zens,  applauding  his  career,  snrronnded  the  pyn 
with  emoke,  and  after  the  mortal  parts  of  Herotues 
had  been  c<m8umed,  he  was  earned  up  to  heavoa 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  Ilwther  his 
btmes  nor  his  ashes  could  be  found,  the  underlying 
idea  of  the  legend  bong  that  earth  waa  not  a 
worthy  resting-plaoe  for  the  remaina  of  one  so 
godlike.! 

(2)  Virgin  Mary.— A.  (Ariatian  legend  of  the 
same  kind  is  that  of  the  'Assumption  of  Maiy,* 
aocOTding  to  which  first  the  soul,  and  after  that 
the  dead  body,  of  the  Virgin  were  aaanmed  to 
beaTflo  (see  the  3Vom«tfiu  MaritB,  ed.  Tisohra- 
doif).  *  It  waa  becoming  '—so  Newman  expresses 
the  conviction  of  the  Soman  Chnrob — 'tluit  she 
should  be  taken  up  into  heaven  and  not  lie  in  the 
grave  until  Christ's  Second  Coming,  who  had  passed 

"Aoooidliv  to  wly  cauMlsnb^kt  boob  sadnjihwsn 
tb*  'twowitnMSM'  of  B«v  ll*,irttowen  at  kit  to  M  umbI- 
f  Mt»d  In  Joninlotn  (117),  ud  irtioM  MOUt  into  bMVHi  (U") 
wu  to  be  foOowed  hy  tba  Seoond  Oondnr  of  Ohrlsb 

tlbe  dsMbxl  mjrni  of  the  qnest  In  Adas  for  his  dtsd  wif* 
BoTTdk*  by  Otpbana,  who  attarwarda  nturnsd  to  aaitti,  la  tha 
prototypeolmanr  lefnnda  of  vUti  to  tba  under  worid,  moli  aa 
Sstte%slir3M31vL.orfnDaats.  But  In  tbesa  tbw*  la 
aotUatsrfnSyiiHiiyiiaWs  uttfa  tts  Maa  « 'smagMnn'to 

bSKVSD. 
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ft  life  of  sanctity  and  of  miiaele  soeh  ss  hers.*  * 
And,  ■eeordingly,  the  Faact  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgm  Maiy  hss  hsd  s  place  in  Chnieh 
CslendaiB  (Aug.  10)  sinoe  the  7th  oentoiy. 

n.  A9CXSS10X  or  CSB1ST.—Th9  namtire  of 
the  Aseensum  of  Christ  (Ao  1^  is  not  analogous  to 
the  Jewisb  legends  of  'asoension'  or  'aasamption' 
in  eitiier  of  the  forms  which  thsr  have  taken. 
Christ  vss  not '  assomed '  into  the  neaTenly places 
in  crder  to  reeelTe  iwJataons  of  the  spiritnal 
order,  as  was  mwrted  «f  the  ssen  of  the  Jewish 
apocalypses.  VCar,  as^n.  was  Hla  Aaeension  an 
escape  from  the  experienoe  of  death,  as  was  be- 
heved  by  some  to  have  been  the  privilege  of  Enoch 
and  B^rab.  It  is  zqneaented  oonsistentlj  in  the 
early  Christian  doenmentSj  canonical  and  extra- 
easMueal,  as  a  withdrawal  mto  the  spiritnal  world 
with  the  body  which  He  had  taken  npon  Himself 
and  in  iHueh  He  had  ttred  an  earUify  life,  died, 
and  risen  TietOTioos  orer  death.  After  His  Besor- 
leetion.  His  body  is  reoreeented  as  spiritnalized 
and  as  snperira  to  eartnly  conditions,  to  a  denree 
which  is  not  asserted  of  it  daring  the  days  of  His 
ministry ;  bot  nevertheless,  aoowding  to  the 
Christiaii  toadition,  the  body  in  which  He  as- 
ended  was  the  same  body  tut  had  hnnc  on  the 
cfOBB  and  bad  been  boned  in  the  sepmcbre  of 
Joseph.  The 'assumption*  of  Moses  was  eonoeived 
of  as  ecHudstent  with  the  oontinnanoe  of  his  corpse 
in  a  bidden  grare  (see  above,  jp.  152^).  But  this  is 
not  parallel  with  the  Aseennon  of  Christ,  which 
presoppooed  the  empty  Umb.  Christ's  Asomrion 
was  a  *  resnmption  '  of  His  pre-existent  state,  in 
Hjs  glorified  homanity,  ratbra*  Uian  an  *  aasomp- 
tioD  to  heaven,  granted  by  the  favour  of  ue 
Moat  Hi^  Its  mesning  will  be  conudered  more 
foDy  in  a  later  section  (17);  at  this  point,  we 
note  that,  as  described  in  the  Christian  tradiaon, 
it  has  no  ezaet  parallel  fai  history  mc  liteiatiixe. 
This  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mmd. 

It  Is  next  to  be  observed  that  there  was 
in  ttte  Jewish  beUefs  abont  Ifossiah  whieh  would 
natarally  suggest  such  a  eonsummatioo  of  the 
risible  ministry  of  the  Christ  An  Ascension,  in 
Ban  of  death,  mi^t  have  been  expected  by  those 
who  aocepted  the  enrrent  beliefs  about  Eaooh  and 
EUiah ;  bat  death,  followed  by  a  re-vivifioatitm 
and  exaltation,  was  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
Snt  discipleB.  Looking  back  upon  the  Besnr- 
reetioD,  they  were  able  to  find  phrases  in  the  OT 
whidi  mi|^t  be  thought  to  point  forward  to  it ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  Christ  rose  again  '  acoordlng  to 
the  scriptnres'  (1  Co  IC*)  became  a  settled  point  of 
belieL  But  nothing  of  the  Idod  was  asserted  oon- 
sstently  of  the  Ascension.   Ps  110'  was,  indeed, 

J noted,  aoeording  to  Ao  Sf*.  hj  St.  Peter,  and  Ps 
S»was  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Epb  aa  ap^i- 
esUe  to  the  exalUtion  of  the  Christ  i  hnt  that  He 
ascended  aeeording  to  ih»  SoriptMrea  was  never  an 
article  of  the  Creed.  The  Aaomsion  of  the  Mesnah 
bad  not  hew  part  of  tiw  Jewish  expectation. 
Nor,  so  far  as  can  now  be  disoovered.  did  the  dis- 
ciples nnderstaad  the  allnsicms  which,  ui  Uie  Fourth 
Gospel,  Christ  is  reported  to  have  made  beforehand 
to  tliis  ocmsummanon  of  His  visible  Ministry  on 
earth  (Jn  8"  0"  SO*^),  any  more  than  they  under- 
stood His  raedicUons  of  His  BesorreoUon  (Mk  8^ 
V  10** ;  ts.  the  Sviioptio  paraUels,  and  see  artk 
RiBURBBcnoN).  That  after  His  visible  Ministry 
sttongst  them  bad  some  to  an  end  there  would  be 
an  int«md  of  waiting  and  of  discipline  before  the 
final  appearanoa  of  uie  Christ  in  triumph,  the 
Aposties  seem  vaguely  to  have  realised,  and  it  had 
manv  times  been  put  before  tiiem  (Mk  8**  with  jg, 
U  17",  the  parables  of  the  Absent  Master  [Lk 
12^]  and  of  the  Pounds  [Lk  19"^;,  Jn  la**  14"  W 
«tc) ;  bat  in  their  half-fonnnlatM  «xpeetatiana  of 
*  JHKtmm  n  Jf<sid  fti^i  m^tnu.  Ho.  xiM. 


a  period  of  sni^nse  followed  by  an  Advent  of 
Christ  in  victory  and  judgment.  His  Death,  Besur- 
reeti^  and  Ascenstoo  had  no  place. 

I.  The  Ascension  in  Christiaa  Utentnn. — In 
wxaminiog  the  belief  of  Christians  as  to  the 
Asoension  of  Christ,  it  is  important  to  distinguisli 
between  the/ac<  of  the  Ascension  and  its  mode, 
between  the  conviction  of  Christ's  beneficent 
activities  on  behalf  of  mankind  being  continued 
after  the  withdrawal  of  His  visible  presence  and 
the  aooeptanoa  of  the  brief  narrative  whioli  de- 
scribes  tfa  e  manner  of  Hw  departure.  In  evoy 
Christian  a^  the  former  of  these  beliefs  has  been 
more  conspicuous  than  the  latter.  In  the  lan< 
gnage  of  tbeology,  Christ's  '  Session '  at  tbe  right 
hand  of  the  Father  has  always  been  more  in  the 
thoughts  (rf  those  who  call  mm  Master  than  His 
'AsoendMi'  to  His  Tbnne.  For  the  belief  that 
Christ  b  now  in  spiritaal  eoinmunioatioa  with 
His  disciples,  that  He  guards,  forgives,  and  guidea 
them,  is  essential  to  tbe  Chrisuan  life.  It  is 
historically  interesting,  but  it  is  not  vital,  to 
know  how  the  beginning  of  thu  ministry  was 
revealed  to  the  eariy  disei^es  by  the  Risen  Master's 
final  withdrawal  from  t^wr  su^t.  And,  in  fact, 
while  tbe  doetcino  oi  the  activities  of  the  Ascended 
Christ  has  always  been  a  principal  part  of  Chris' 
tian  instruction,  and  a  favourite  topic  of  Christian 
contemplation,  the  Festival  of  the  Asoension  (see 
i  3  below)  has  throngbont  the  Church's  history 
bflien  treated  with  comparative  neglect.*  It  might 
have  been  anticipated  a  priori  that  this  Feast 
would  have  rivalled  Cbristmaa,  Easter,  and  Pente- 
eost  in  its  attraction  for  Christian  believers ; 
but  it  has  never  approached  them  in  its  popu- 
larity, not  because  toere  has  been  sny  doubt  in 
the  Chureh  as  to  the  event  which  it  commemo- 
rates, bat  because  it  is  the  issues  of  that  event, 
rather  than  the  event  itsell  in  which  Christians 
have  been  mainly  interested.  A  kindred  pheno* 
BMDon,  which  pointa  the  same  way*  is  the  poverty 
of  the  hymnolo^  of  the  Asoennon.  The  subject  u 
one  which  might  be  expected  to  attract  tbe  imagina- 
tion and  inspire  the  poetry  of  the  Church ;  but  it 
has  never  done  so  to  any  oonsiderable  extent.t 

In  strict  conformity  with  these  tendencies  of 
later  Christian  history,  we  find  that,  while  the 
Pauline  theology  is  full  of  the  conception  of  an 
Exalted  Christ  u  B|dritaal  fellowship  with  tiiQae 
who  are  *  in  Him,'  references  to  tbe  AscMision  as 
an  event  are  rare.  It  is  always  presappoaed,  as  in 
tbe  phrase  '  The  Lord  hiiuBeli  shall  descend  from 
heaven '  (1  Th  4)*),  for  dacent  implies  a  previous 
asunt.  But  this  implication  becomes  explicit  only 
in  Eph  4»  <  He  that  dMoended  (s&  into  Hades) 
is  the  same  also  tiiat  aseended  ha  above  all  tim 
heavens,*  where  tbe  reference  to  tbe  ififiana  at 
Christ  is  unmistakable.  The  only  other  aUn^cm 
in  the  Pauline  writings  to  the  Asoension  as  an 
event  is  in  the  fragment  of  an  eady  hynn  onoted 
in  1  Ti  3"  (i^tk^Mi  iw  Mtpi. 

To  these  may  be  added,  mm  the  Epistles,  He 
{ioxup4a  iiiyw  ticXitXiifira  rsdt  stf/Nvstff)  nA  I  P 

both  of  which  carry  a  dlstuiet  referenoe  to  the  act 
of  Asoension.  In  like  manner,  the  allusions  in 
the  Fourth  Oospel  are  express  i  eM<lt  iwa^^Kw 
Wt  rte  oiptUfl»  W  m4  A  ™^  o^pofoO  raTxijSdf,  x.r.X, 
(Jn  8"),  Mr  «0r  t*i^^  rim  tiUr  rsO  dF^/hfrrov  iinpai- 
Mrrs  favvfi'  t6  wpkrtfm  ;  ( Jn  6*"),  tOwm  y6p  iMfUfi^xa 
WjpAt  vAr  vmrtfo,  /i«v  .  .  .  infiii»m  wpit  rAr  viiripa 
ftou,  r.T.X.  (Jn  SO^t  Whatever  view  be  taken  as 

•  Tfak  was  BOttosd  ss  wulr  ss  tbs  Mk  cntoir.  •<  mUMI 
ky¥»wih'rn  H  T«rfr»ti**y«*W  y«w  atfV  wiUfrwt  sis  wwds  st 
Om  tMstnnlaf  of  s  uanllr  on  Iks  AiOMiilou  prbM  soioiis  tbs 
work*  oT^butas^O  sIUL  477). 

t  Of.  TrmoL  Saarad  Latin  Potirr*,  IST*.  171. 

ill  ta  uMrtbto  tlMt  tbs  wontauoribedtoClhfMlBAU*^ 
ib  {f*mti,  lm  r4c       w4wtm  iMwm  ftp^  t^imft,  tafohs 
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to  the  aoenraoy  of  the  reporte  of  Christ's  words  in 
John,  it  is  oertain  from  these  passt^^es  that,  at  the 
date  of  the  oompoution  of  the  Fotuth  Gospel,  the 
Asoension  of  Cnrist  as  an  event  in  time  was  a 
definitely  oonoeired  part  of  the  Christian  tra- 
dition. It  did  not  oome  within  the  pnrpose  of  the 
writer  to  give  any  direct  acoonnt  of  just  as  it 
did  not  come  within  hu  purpose  to  describe  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist;  bat  his  allusions 
indicate  that  his  readers  had  knowledge  of  both. 

(1)  The  ^Mpeff.— The  end  of  the  Second  Gospel 
is  lost,  and  what  it  contained  can  only  be  matter 
of  oonjectnre,  mon  or  less  probahla.  It  im  Ukely 
that  tin  writer  of  Mt  28  had  it  before  him,  aiul 
that  he  followed  the  main  lines  of  the  Maioan 
narrative  here,  as  in  other  plaoea.  If  this  be  so, 
Mark  in  its  original  form  did  not  explicitly  de- 
scribe the  Asoension.  Mark,  followed  by  Matthew, 
represents  the  Galilteaa  tradition  of  tiie  Besnr- 
rection-appearanoes,  and  the  Aseendop  nazratiTe 
belongs  more  natoiaUy  to  the  Jenualem  tradi* 
tion,  as  the  scene  of  the  Aioenaion  was  Olivet. 
That  Matthew  does  not  deaoribe  it  is  to  be  ex* 

Slained  precisely  as  his  omission  to  describe  the 
.ppearance  of  the  Risen  Christ  to  the  Eleven  in 
the  npper  room  is  to  be  explained.  He  is  follow- 
iiw  ue  Galilean  nanative  of  Mark,  the  oUmax  of 
wmoh  probably  was  tiie  appearance  of  Christ  m 
Oalilee  (cf.  Mt  28^*),  in  accordance  with  His  pro- 
mise (Mk  1^)  and  with  the  angelic  annonnoement 

iMk  IfT).  The  climax,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
rerosalem  narrative  wonld  be  the  Asoension,  the 
last  of  tiie  post- Resurrection  manifestations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  accordingly  we 
find  it  explioitiy  mentioned  by  the  writer,  who 
follows  the  Jerusalem  tradition  of  the  Besorreo- 
tion  throughout,      by  St.  Luke  (of.  9"  vftr  iitUpas 

The  statement,  in  the  Third  Gospel,  of  the  events 
which  followed  the  Resurrection  is  condensed  to 
the  point  of  obscurity,  and  the  variants  of  tiie 
texts  of  the  dorang  verses  are  pozsling.  But  when 
alL  tills  has  been  Emitted,  it  does  not  seem  (to  tite 
present  writer  at  least)  to  be  possible  to  regard  it 
as  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Ascension,  although 
this  has  been  maintained  1^  some  critics.  The 
passage  is  as  follows  :  i^fiyayt  8i  airotn  [f^]  fat  9tt 
{al.  rpis]  'BrfffafUw '  kcU  frifMt  rit  X'H"^*  airoO  ei\6yri<r€v 
aintHf  Kol  iyiwrro  ir  rifi  t&varftiw  abroin,  dUonf 

dx"  o^rffir  [jnt  intpiptro  tit  rbw  o^^pcu^}  col  oiVroi 

XapSt  fuyd\ijt'  koI  Ijffaw  Sti  rorrit  if  tw  Upa  [atifcSrrtt 
rat]  e6\ayodrT«t  rbr  0eiw  ['AmW  (Lk  84»«).  The 
words  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  some  (mainly 
'Western)  texts,  and  are  marked  as  doubtful  in 
WH.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  did  not 
ftnm  part  in  tiie  original  text :  and  If  they  dicL 
drc^pero  ris  rte  odMwir  is  an  enlidt  desociptifm  of 
the  Ascension.  But  even  if  these  words  are  left 
out  of  consideration,  there  remains  the  narrative 
of  a  solemn  parting  from  the  disciples  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  snbseciuentiy  to  which  they  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  and  oontinaed  in  tiie  Temple 
blessing  Some  speolalngnifieance  must  have 
been  attached  to  a  departure  of  the  Bisen  Master, 
so  lately  restored  to  tnem  from  death,  which  they 
would  recall  with  jojf,  and  for  which  they  would 
fall  to  thankagivmg.  Such  a  separation  could 
hardly  have  been  viewed  as  merely  temporary ; 
the  language  indicates  that  they  r^arded  it  as 
final,  and  the  termination  of  the  Gospel  at  this 
uutfaer  nttnoot  to  tha  Aneadon,  deqrfta  tbs  teot  ttist  ths 
ErangelitC  oonllnM  th«in  to  tho  Eteration  on  the  cron.  In  Jo 
VeUw  lBtt«r  rnaulng  mart  be  Uid  true  lot«rpi«tfttioDo(UitfM| 
bat  tb«  context  o(  Jn  Si*,  mMi*  Hmw^  vfi^  ihf  it*'  if  *n 
ioiiiiM,  avn*c  i<^m9^ra*  Act  ii¥  viiv  raS  at^pMw,  Moms  to  ihow 
tbftt  the  v^M«r(«  ia  the  ABoan^kni  ntUur  thui  tfae  Ontciflxlon. 
Tbe  ntb  i<Um  U  OMd  twloe  la  Aoti  (SH  6U)  erf  Chrlrt'e  «z- 
•IMloa  to  lMftT«n(ot.  fb  ViraMMv4.  fte  a  dbcnwion  ot 
its  nMalnc  in  Mm  ws  Alibott,  JataMt&M  0raai.,  IfiOO^  MSft. 


point  shows  that  the  evangelist  conceived  of  it  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  followers  of 
Christ.  But  a  withdrawal  of  this  nature  into  the 
spiritual  region  is  the  essence  of  t^e  Ascension,  to 
which,  theruore,  the  conclnsion  of  SL  Luke's  Gospel 
bears  definite  witness,  even  if  it  be  aapposed  that 
iam^pero  Htrbn  oUpawiif  is  a  later  fl^oai,  explanatory, 
in  the  unscientific  language  of  <£»  agia  (see  pp^  lol, 
166),  of  the  manner  of  the  diaappaaraaoe  of  Christ 
into  the  spiritual  world. 

(2)  Tie  Aett, — In  the  later  treatise  by  Luke,  the 
Acts,  this  kind  of  descriptive  language  is  used 
without  hesitation  when  the  story  in  the  Asoension 
is  bung  told :  BKarirmr  ofrflp  iwM^,  sat  rt^fK^ 

{Omt  Hffon  tI»  odpaifip  ropew/ifroit  o^oO,  «.r.X. 
(Ac  V-).  Aooording  to  Acts,  that  isj  the  departing 
Christ  was  received  m  a  cloud,  His  disciples  follow- 
ing His  passage  'upward'  with  straining  ^es. 
A^jelio  meseengers  then  informed  tbem  that,  as 
was  the  manner  of  His  Departure,  so  would  be 
that  of  His  Betnm,  ».«.  in  a  cloud,  from  the  upper 
regions  of  the  sl^.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  tiie 
dennitenees  with  which  the  Asoensitm  of  Christ  is 
here  narrated.  The  testimony  of  Acta  is  express. 
It  remains,  however,  a  legitimaieproUeiii,  although 
one  of  no  small  difficulty,  to  detmnine  how  far  the 
language  in  which  it  is  deeraibed  is  to  be  regarded 
as  uteral  and  how  far  it  may  be  understood  either 
as  symbolical  or  as  the  natural,  unstudied  language 
employed  in  an  nnsdentifie  aoe  to  deaoribe  a  fact 
qmte  abnormal  and  unique  in  the  experianoe  of  the 
narrators. 

The  Christian  Church  for  man^  generations 
regarded  the  storjr  as  literally  jnreoise,  ».«.  it  was 
beueved  that  Christ  went '  up^  in  a  cloud  into  the 
higher  r^imis  of  tiie  atmosphere.  It  may  have 
been  so,  jut  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words 
ascribed  to  Christ  of  His  Seoond  Coming  '  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory' 
{Mt  24*0 ;  cf.  Mk  14«=Mt  26^)  may  be  the  Uteral 
mterpretation,  which  was  adopted  hy  St.  Paul 
{'we  shall  be  caught  up  «n  the  clouds  to  meet  the 
Lmd  in  tiie  ur,'  1  Th  4").  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  phraseology  similar  to  the  esohato- 
logical  language  used  by  Christ — or,  at  any  rate, 
ascribed  toHim  by  the  Evangelists — la  to  be  found 
in  the  Jewish  apotwlypees,  which  reflect  the  popular 
beliefs  of  the  age.  u  the  last  things  were  to  be 
Bpokoi  at  intelligibly  at  all,  titer  most  be  spokoi 
oi  in  the  language  of  symbol  ana  imagery  familiar 
to  His  hearers.  And  no  one  doubts  the  verbal 
connexion  of  Mk  14**  and  parallel  paasagea  with  Dn 
•^itf. .  ( Xhere  came  with  the  clouds  of  neaven  one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man,  and  he  came  even  to  the 
ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  be&ne 
him.  And  there  was  given  him  donuniou,  and  riorr, 
and  a  kingdom^  that  all  the  peoples  .  .  .  would 
serve  him."  It  is  to  be  remembered,  tiien,  that  the 
Ascension  in  Ac  1  is  described  as  a  'going  into 
heaven,'  conceived  of  as  a  process  similar  to  that 
*  coming  from  heaven '  of  which  Jewish  apocalyptic 
and  Clmst  Himself  had  spoken.  The  cloud  aiul 
the  upward  movonent  are,  indeed,  explioitiy  re- 
corded as  having  been  obseored,  and  they  present 
no  special  difficulty.  But  it  is  ri^t  to  note  that 
tii^  are  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  aooes* 
Bones  of  any  Jewish  narrative  which  sought  to 
describe  the  solemn  and  unique  departure  of  tha 
Christ,  or  to  enrich  with  detail  tiie  brief  state- 
ment iUffrn  dv'  airOp  {Lk  24"). 

(3)  Sub-Apottolie  literature.— Tha  AoperuHx  to 
St.  Mark,  a  document  of  the  earliest  suo-Apostolie 
age,  gives  no  information  as  to  the  post-Resurrection 
appearances  of  Christ  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Lucan  and  Johannine  narratives.  It  may  have 
been  based  upon  these,  but  in  any  case,  like  them, 
it  follows  tlM  Jemsalem  tradition.  It  describai 
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the  AsceDtdon  in  OT  language  :  i  /lir  «Br  xiptot  /ttri 
ri  XoX^m  uMa  ^mX^m^  <b  rto  v^pvAr  (the  phrase 
mad  2  K     <rf  the  ABBomption  of  Elijafa)  at  4«dA«>> 

Liter  wiitere,  Bamabaa  {Mmi  itc  ptgpQr  cat 
^v^ptfMi  •dpovo^t,  0.  IS),  Aristidee 

o^pwodr  ArqUeF,  §  10,  ed.  RotHneon),  Joatin  (dm^- 
^ifK^wt  «b  rd»  iipawiw.  Dial.  38),  and  IremeoB  (rV 
{mptof  til  Todt  o^povoAt  dFdXifftv,  f m*.  L  X.  1 ;  of . 
n.  xxziL  3,  m.  ir.  S),  carry  on  explicit  witnees 
to  the  Cliiistian  traditicMi  into  the  2nd  oento^. 
To  thaw  maj  be  added  the  deaeriptiou  in  the 
AaeenriM  of  Itaiak,  •.g. :  *Th^  wilfteadi  all  the 
natuHis  ...  of  the  Beanrreetion  {fiifAmfiM)  of  the 
Belored,  and  those  who  belie  re  in  His  Cross  will 
be  saTed,  and  in  His  Aseensioa  Uf*p6an)  into  the 
serenth  heaven  wbeoeeHe  came  (iu.  18,  apaauge 
iriiiBhChaiies  treats  as  belonging  to  tiie  eadiest 
part  of  the  treatise,  and  as  probablj  of  the  1st 
cent);  see  also  the  desertptioa  in  xL  88 IL  (tf  tba 
Aswmanmof  theBekmdthzooi^tlMasTCnlMaTCBa 
(a  pasNge  which  looks  like  an  imaginatiTe  ampli- 
fication of  Ho  4"). 

3.  The  Aacfnrion  aad  the  Rewrsctloo.— 
Deqiite  the  definite  language  of  paisagea  snoh  as 
tiiose  irtiieh  hare  been  ated,  it  baa  baeo  mgfceited 
\tj  some  writen,  ^g.  by  Hamaek,*  that  n  the 
earliest  tradition  the  Beenrreotion  and  the  Asoen* 
sioD  wen  not  dearly  distingnished.  But  the  eoo- 
uderationa  already  addnced  (p.  168^)  sufficiently 
explain  the  omianon  on  the  part  of  some  writers 
(m-  Clement*  Polyearp,  and  Ignatios  [yet  of. 
mug*.  7^  to  make  anliait  mention  of  toe  As- 
eension  as  an  event  in  time.  To  the  thought  of 
tke  first  Christians,  the  credentials  of  the  Gospel 
were  the  appearancea  of  Chiiat  after  His  Berarrec* 
tioo;  this  bistorioal  fact  was  fnndanientaL  But 
the  avM&N^ia/ value  of  the  Ascension  was  no  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Epi[dianiee  of  the 
Biaen  Christ,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  was 
not  aasentisl  to  make  separate  mention  of  it.  So 
Boon,  however,  as  the  Chore  h  began  to  formulate  a 
Creed,  the  Asoenium,  as  the  event  whidi  terminated 
the  vinblo  miniaby  of  Chriat  <m  earth  and  in- 
aognrated  His  invisiUe  ministry  in  heaven,  was 
explicitly  diatingniahed  therein  from  the  Kesnr- 
rection,  aa  it  had  already  been  diatinffuiahed  in  the 
Acts,  in  the  Maroan  App«idix^  Baniabaa,  and 
in  the  find  cent,  writera.  'He  aaoended  into 
heaven'  is  a  separate  artiele  of  Vb»  Creed  In  tiie 
earliest  forma  wnioh  we  can  trace. 

Trsditum,  however,  is  not  quite  unanimona  aa 
to  the  interval  between  the  first  and  last  manifesta- 
tiona  of  the  lUaen  Christ,  between  the  '  Resnrreo- 
tion'  and  the  'Asoensioa.'  Neither  in  the  tliird 
Goqwt  nor  in  the  Uaioan  Appendix  la  then  any 
note  of  tiie  time  that  elapsea ;  and  as  the  atory  in 
both  eaaea  rana  continuously,  a  has^  reader  might 
eonclnde  that  theee  writera  mean  to  place  the 
Ascension  on  Easter  Day.  But  it  ia  evident  that 
the  Marcan  Fragment  ia  only  a  summaiy,  and  not 
a  conaeeative  narrative.  And,  althovgli  not  so 
evident  in  St.  Lnke^saoooontk  Its  summariaed  obar- 
acter  is  eilear  when  di.  24  is  Bcmtiniaed  closely.  The 
Sapper  at  Emmans  was  in  the  evening  (2^) ;  time 
nnut  be  found  for  the  return  to  Jerusalem,  seven 
tnilee  away  (24"-  *) ;  for  the  telling  of  the  atory  to 
the  Eleven  (24*) ;  for  the  Meal  in  the  upper  room 
(24*) ;  for  the  Biaoourae  there  and  the  C<»nmiaaion 
I  for  the  walk  of  U  miles  to  Olivet  (24»). 
Ko  traditiMi  representa  toe  Asoendon  as  taking 
plaee  in  tiie  middle  of  Ae  night ;  and  yet  this  ia 
what  we  muat  suppose  St.  Luke  to  state,  if  we  take 
24"-*t  as  deseribing  the  events  of  a  sin^e  evening. 
The  fact  is  that  ttds  narrative  is  not  neoeaaarify 
eontinuoua,  from  24*  to  24*  at  any  rate,  and  that 

*  A  Mntel  ud  ntatalilo  axamiiwUoii  of  hli  HgOMBl  will  ba 
bond  in  8w«to,  Tlu  ApottM  Crtti,  p.  61  ff. 


therefore  it  does  not  contradict  the  statement 
of  Ac  1*  (ef.  Ao  13")  that  'forty  days'  elapsed 
betwem  the  Besnrrection  and  the  Asoenrion. 

3-  Aaoeoaleo  Day. — 'Forty'  days  ia  a  round 
number;  and  although  the  ufanroh  ainoe  the  4th 
cent,  haa  kept  the  FeaCival  iA  the  Aacenrion  on  the 
40th  day  after  Easter,*  it  is  not  certun  that  the 
author  of  Acts  meant  it  to  be  taken  quite  literally. 
Barnabas  speaks  of  the  Besnrrection  and  the 
Aaoension  as  having  both  taken  place  on  a  Sunday  f 

StiA  col  irf^fua  ^t^fi^  rj^  iySi^  ttt  ttf^ponVifr,  iw 
\  aat  i  'hffpOt  iwirrm  4k  MxpQ^  xai  ^awtpuMi  Mfin  c/t 
e^psMtff,  c  IS) ;  and  it  is  posrible  that  he  preserves 
a  true  tradition  about  thiat  Itbaa  beenauggested 
by  Dr.  Swete  (op.  at.  p.  09)  that  Sondav  the  43rd 
day  after  Eaater  would  meet  the  atatement  of 
Bunabaa,  aa  well  aa  the  'iorty'  days  of  Acta;  and 
it  may  well  be  that  this  la  the  true  interpretation 
ofaUthedata. 

4  Origin  of  beUef  in  the  Aacenaion.— The  nature 
and  detaila  of  the  Chureh'a  tradition  aa  to  the 
Aseandon  of  Christ  have  now  been  summariaed. 
It  is  worthy  of  attentiim  that,  a  priori,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  aooh  a  belief 
were  it  not  based  on  fact.  Those  who  explain  the 
belief  in  the  poat-BeMnwtioB  ^pearaneoa  of 
Christ  as  of  aiMnitim  nigin,  and  aa  dve  to  tiie 
teouwr  of  ■trained  ezpeotanCT  which  dominated  the 
little  OMnpany  <rf  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  may  not 
unreaaonably  t>e  aaked  to  explain  why  theae  ploos 
imagininga  abould  auddenly  have  ceased,  u  the 
visions  of  the  Bisen  Christ  were  evoked  or  created 
Ij  the  loving  aidonr  of  tlioae  who  woold  fain 
realise  the  neameaa  of  the  preaenea  of  the  Master 
whom  they  had  loat  from  daily  dght,  why  ahonld 
they  not  have  continued  throughout  the  Apoatdio 
Age  I  Granted  a  belief  in  the  oocaaioDal  appear- 
anoeaof  Christ  after  His  BeanTreetion,abaUefin  His 
subsequent  Departure  from  eight  and  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  His  vinble  jHresenoe  is  a  surprising 
phenomenon.  Yet  nothing  La  clearer  in  the  records 
of  the  lat  and  2nd  oenta.  than  that  the  Church 
after  Pentecost  ceased  to  look  for  any  manifestation 
of  the  Risen  Xxird  other  than  Hia  Second  Coming 
in  Judgment.  Some  event  must  have  taken  place 
which  assured  them  that  the  period  of  the  Besnr- 
rection visions  was  transitional,  and  that  the  oon- 
solations  of  the  Chnreh  in  the  future  were  to  be 
derived,  not  frmn  such  manifeetationa,  Vut  frmn 
the  spiritual  miniatrationa  of  a  Mastw  in  heaven. 
There  must  have  been,  that  is,  some  msnifestation 
of  the  Kiaen  Chriat  which  they  recognised  with  cer- 
tainty aa  the  last  of  the  aeries,  and  woich,  therefore, 
in  some  respects  was  unlike  thoee  whiui  preceded 
it.  Such  an  experience  waa  theirs,  aoctmiing  to  the 
Luean  narrative,  in  the  virion  of  the  Aacenrion:  and 
thoee  who  do  not  admit  that  tiie  narrative  ia  bued 
on  a  hiatorioal  event  are  under  the  neoeaalty  of 
explaining  how  the  dladplee,  whoae  only  atrengtii 
waa  in  the  conviction  of  the  nearness  of  tneir  Risen 
Master,  should  have  been  led  to  inuugine  that  the 
graoiona  Epiphaniea  of  His  presence  had  auddenly 
omne  to  an  end. 

5.  Mawnay      tht  Affff^^ — ^WlUO  It  la  BOUght 

more  closely  to  determine  the  manner  of  Uie 
*  Aacenaion,'^tiie  data  are  found  to  be  insufficient. 
For  it  ia  repreaented  as  an  Ascension  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  of  the  spirit,  of  Cbrist ;  and  yet  of  a 
body  not  snbject  to  the  ordinary  physical  con- 
ditions.  Both  in  the  Lnoan  (Lk  24*^       and  in 

*  OL  OMUt       T.  IB :  irt  T^f  rfAnn  m-puwff  ipdhiifnmt 


t  Sin«a(cf.  «a.  p.  Q^pdiilioat  I 


that  Um  Swriac  DoeMttt  of 
.ipofUM'kUntOM  t&a  Aaoa^oa  wltb  PnitMOrt,  wfaloh, 
kttbon^  qnlU  inooaililMt  wtth  Aeta,  ^ala  plaeaa  ttw  Aaon* 
ifon  OB  a  ottndAj. 

%  A  Qtumtia  taoer  (Im.  i.  ilL  S  sod  zxx.  U),  wUob  ii  alao 
fcmnd  In  tha  .AMfiuion  <t^/MfaA  (Iz.  10),  Npraaaoted  Um  iDUrfd 
bftwaaa  tbt  Baauraotkn  aod  Um  AsoimoB  M  IS  Bwatfaa 
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the  Jobannioe  (Jn  20^  Resurrection  narrativeB, 
Uie  Risen  Christ  is  represented  as  in  a  body  over 
whioh  His  spirit  has  complete  control.  It  is  the 
■ame  bod^  which  hong  on  the  cross,  bat  it  has 
been  spintualiaed.  To  describe  it  we  have  to  use 
St.  Paul's  phrase,  and  say  that  it  is  now  a  *  spiritual 
body'  {ffH/M  TPtv/w,TiK6f  [1  Co  15**]),  a  body  which  is 
the  fit  organ  and  instrument  of  the  spirit.  We 
can  understand  that  such  a  body  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  space  and  tune,  although  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  figure  in  the  imaeinatiun  its 
movements.  And  therefore  a  |AiysicaI  theorjr  of 
the  Ascension  is  oat  of  our  reach.  We  are  subject 
to  spatial  and  temporal  conditions,  and  although 
we  fully  recognize  tbat  they  are  not  landing  in  the 
apiritaal  order,  tbe^  impose  limitatioiis  upon  the 
pictures  of  oar  imagination. 

6.  Philotophical  rationale  of  tiie  Ascension.— It 
fs,  howerer,  possible  to  oonceiTo  thnfaetf  although 
not  to  imagine  the  numiter,  of  the  Aseenrion,  vthm 
we  remember  that  it  represents  the  passage  from 
the  physical  to  the  spiritoal  order.  Heaven  ia  not 
a  place  up  in  the  sRy ;  it  is  the  spiritual  world 
whioh  encompasses  as,  and  which  is  nearer  than 
can  be  indicated  by  physical  proximity.  It  is  like 
a  fourth  dimendon  «f  space,  invisiUe,  animagin- 
aUe,  and  yet  quite  as  real  and  quite  as  near  as  the 
length,  bread tn,  and  depth  of  our  bodily  enriron- 
ment  To  move  into  this  fourth  dimension  from 
the  earthly  life  may  be  the  most  natural  of  all 
movements  for  the  ajdiit,  or  for  the  'spiritual 
body'  which  is  its  envelopek  while  the  process  nay 
be,  mtiBt  he,  insomtaUe  m  the  srarit  oonfined  In' 
the  *iwtnnl  body.' 

Of  such  a  i«ooess  the  ooanterpart  would  be  a 
movement  from  the  spiritual  wder  mto  the  phyrical 
plane.  '  Thar  eyes  were  opoied,  and  they  Icnew 
him;  and  he  vanished  out  Oi  their dght*{Lk 24"): 
that  is  the  heavenward  movement— the  passage 
to  the  spiritual  order.  'Jesus  oometh,  the  doors 
beODg  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst'  (Jn  20**)  i  that 
is  the  earthward  movement— the  passage^^vm  the 
Birfritaat  order.  In  neither  case  is  th»  movement 
perceptible;  the  result  alone,  in  the  one  case 
appearance,  in  the  other  dUappearanee,  is  noted 
by  the  bodily  senses.  Once  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  order  is  recognized,  such  phenomena  will 
not  be  declared  impoeaibl&  The  capacity  thus  to 
rise  superior  to  the  earthly  conditions  of  space,  and 
in  the  power  of  the  spirit  to  move  unseen  to  and 
from  the  world  of  spirit,  has  bewi  claimed  by 
masters  of  the  spiritual  life  in  many  lands ;  notably 
it  has  been  claimed  by  Buddhist  mahfttmas.  We 
do  not  stay  here  to  examine  the  justice  of  such 
claims,  upon  which  the  last  word  has  probably  not 
yet  been  said  hy  psychological  science.  Nor  is  this 
the  place  to  enter  upon  specnladcm  as  to  (he  power 
of  spirit  over  matter,  and  of  mind  over  body,  the 
limits  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  regarded  as  defiiied. 
But  it  is  desirable  to  note  that  the  incidents  in  the 
Resurrection  narratives  which  have  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  criticism  as  abnormal  and  incredible 
present  no  other  difficulty  than  this,  that  tiiey 
presuppose  a  passace  fxmn  the  phyncal  to  the 
mritiMl  (wder.  And,  in  this  aspect,  the  only  dis- 
tlnctaon  between  the  Ascension  and  the  previous 
withdrawals  from  sieht  of  the  Risen  Christ  is  that 
the  Aaoennon  was  the  last  of  a  series,  and  that  it 
was  purposely  so  effected  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  would  be  the  last 

7.  ImpUcatloos  of  the  Ascension  bom  the  Chris- 
tiu  ^olnt  at  view.- This,  however,  would  be  a 
quite  inadequate  ocmception  of  the  Aseansion  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  for  no  account  has 
been  taken  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  unique 
Penon^ty  of  the  Ascending  Christ.  We  proceed, 
tiierefore,  briefly  to  exhibit  the  steiifioanee  of  the 
Ascension— or,  more  strictly,  of  the  Heavenly 


Sesmon  which  is  its  sequel,  and  which  it  initiated — 
in  its  relation  to  the  lact  of  the  Incarnation,  with 
whioh  it  is  associated  in  the  Creeds.  Inwhatfollows, 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (see  In- 
CARNATION)  is  assumed,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
indicate  the  doctrinal  implications  of  the  Ascension, 
as  they  have  been  recognized  by  the  Chorch  looking 
back  upon  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 

(1)  Exaliation  of  Ckri»t'a  Manhood.— Tlit,  Chris- 
tian gospel  is  that  God  became  man,  (a)  to  free 
man  from  the  bonds  of  sin,  and  (d)  to  restore 
him  to  the  dignity  of  fellowfjiip  with  the  Divine, 
(a)  The  beginning  of  the  movement  of  Divine  Love 
is  Chri^  Jneartutte,  ie.  Chritt  in  the  Sumiliation 
of  HUDeity.  'The  Word  became  flesh.'  Andthe 
Divine  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  marks  the  conaumma- 
tion  of  the  Redemption  of  humanity.  But  (6)  the 
Divine  purpose  is  not  fulfilled  until  man  is  restored 
to  his  true  estate.  '  The  Inoamatdon  could  <mly 
identify  the  Redeemer  with  the  essential  elements 
of  humanity.  It  could  not  spritualize  that  bodily 
organization  whioh  is  no  less  a  part  of  the  true 
being  of  man  than  lus  intelleotaal  and  moral  gifts. 
.  .  .  The  Resurrection  and  Ascension  needw  to 
follow,  that  the  quickening  Spirit  of  Jesus,  thus  set 
free,  mb[ht  enter  into  our  spirits,  and  make  as 
sharers  ox  its  victory.  *  *  Thus  the  end  of  the  move- 
matt  of  the  Divine  Love  is  Christ  Ascended,  Le. 
Chriit  im  the  EsealtatUm  ^  Sis  Manhood.  The 
Ascension  was  tmpKot,  as  Irensus  has  it  (see 
I.  3) ;  it  was  not  a  mere  dntXiiAi^it,  or  Assump- 
tion, of  Christ's  spirit ;  it  was  a  true  iF^avu,  an 
exaltati<m,  of  Cbmt  as  the  Bepreaentatlve  Man  to 
the  glory  of  the  heavenly  life.  The  docMne  of  the 
Incarnation  does  not  teach  that  Christ  assumed 
human  nature,  body  and  spirit,  only  for  the  years 
of  His  visible  ministry,  and  then  abandoned  it  like 
a  discarded  cloak.  In  the  light  of  the  Ascension 
it  means  that  He  is  still  Man,  and  that  as  Man  He 
is  in  communion  with  Dei^.  This  is  the  signi. 
ficance  of  the  Ascension  when  Christ  resumed  His 
heavenly  condition,  the  same  yet  not  the  same,  for 
He  had  become  man,  who  thenceforth  may  dwell 
in  Him,  as  He  in  man. 

(2)  Cfon^aUtion  of  Hit  mimittry  for  mankind. — 
The  Ascension,  therefore,  marks  the  completion  of 
the  ministxy  of  Christ  in  His  relation  to  humanity ; 
henceforth  His  Messianic  offices  of  King,  Pn^het, 
and  Priest  are  faUilled  in  pe^ect  measure  and 
without  the  restraints  to  which  He  submitted 
Himself  in  the  flesh.  The  service  of  man  is  always 
a  service  of  leaderehip,  of  eouneel,  of  reeoneiliation. 
These  three  functions  exhaust  the  service  which 
man  can  offer  to  his  fellows ;  he  may  rule,  he  may 
teach,  or  lie  may  by  sacrifice  of  himself  brmg  them 
nearer  to  each  other  and  to  God.  And  In  the 
Asoended  Christ  as  the  Perfeot  Man  these  ideals 
are  perfectly  fulfilled. 

(i.)  The  AteeniUd  Christ  at  King.— It  was  under 
Uils  image  tbat  the  Hebrews  most  vividly  con- 
ceived  of  the  Messianic  Deliverer  who  was  to  come, 
liieir  natural  leader  in  war  was  their  king,  who 
not  only  directed  the  ^'^p^^g"  from  afar,  but  him* 
adi  descended  to  tiie  baUle-fleld.  So,  too^  under 
the  conditions  of  Eastern  autocracy,  the  long  was 
the  judge,  who  asmgned  reward  and  punishmoDt 
by  his  own  authority.  And  thus,  when  Christ 
spoke  in  parables  of  His  future  relation  to  man- 
kmd,  the  images  most  frequently  used  were  the 
images  of  kinship  and  a  kin^om :  *  Henceforth 
ye  uiall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  power'  (Mt  26«);  and  it  is  'the  King' 
who  is  to  dispense  blessing  and  cursing  at  the  Lm 
Assize  (Mt  25**).  The  Apocalypee  represeoits  Him 
as  a  Warrior  going  forth  to  smite  the  nations, 
'King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords'  (Rev  19^ 
whose  victory  at  last  shall  be  complete:  *tM 
■  Milligaa.  TAc  .AMrwfM  ^^OMf  I«nt  p.  SIX 
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Idngdim  of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of 
uor  Laid,  and  of  Hi«  Christ'  (Bev  In  this 

then  18  aa  inner  moral  necessitr,  aoocnrdiae  to 
SLPanl:  *He«uuf  reign  till  be  haUi  pat  all  his 
encaniea  under  liia  feet '  ( 1  Co  Iff').  The  nde  of  the 
Aseendad  Ghiiat,  watcd  in  majee^  at  the  ri^t 
hand  of  power,  is  the  mle  of  an  abeuate  monanh ; 
aad  the  AsoeiuBon  marks  the  Enthronement  of 
the  King.  The  Hebrew  oonoeptton  of  a  Meauanic 
Prince  merges  in  the  laiger  conception  of  an  in* 
Tisible  Maater  in  heaven,  who  directs  tlielustoiyitf 
the  worid,  and  holds  the  keys  of  the  fntore. 

(ti.)  TheAaemded  CkriMt  at  Prophet.— Tbat  'the 
Spmt  was  not  jet  given,  becauM  Jeans  was  not 
Tet^orified'  (Jn  7"),  is  a  principle  frequently  laid 
down  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  thoagnt  of  Christ 
as  'the Servant  of  Jahweh,'  the  Prophet  who  was 
to  be  raised  ap,  was  prominent  in  the  earliest 
Chriitologj  (Ao  3"-*-»  7").  That  He  came  to 
rerval  the  Father's  will  was  His  own  claim  from 
the  >i«gii»i;iig  (cf.  eep.  Mt  11**  i;  Lk  10^.  Never- 
theleaa,  this  prophetical  office,  altbongb  fulfilled 
by  the  Incarnate  Christ  in  such  measure  as  no 
pro^iet  or  seer  before  Him  bad  reached,  was  not 
to  oe  fulfilled  in  its  perfection  until  after  the 
Aaoeosicm,  when  it  was  to  be  exercised  through 
the  ministty  of  the  Spirit ;  *  It  is  expedient. . .  tlutt 
Igoaway:  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Paradeto  will 
not  etmie.  ...  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say 
unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  tnitb,  is  come,  he  shall 
guide  you  into  aJJ  the  truth '  { Jn  16*-  >*■ Aeeipe 
Spiritum  Sanctum  is  the  final  gift  of  Christ,  who 
became  a  *  quickening  spirit'  after  His  Beenrreo- 
tion.  The  sift  of  tiie  Spirit  ia  the  mpreme  graoe 
and  glory  oft^e  Churdb,  and  tiinngh  thiamiustiy 
the  prophetical  t^ce  of  Christ  ia  perpetoated  ana 
perfecteil  for  all  time. 

(iii.)  The  Ascended  Ckriet  at  Pn«tt.—Oi  the 
conception  of  Mensiah  as  Priest  there  is  bnt  little 
in  the  or  literature^  The  idea  emems,  in  Pa 
110*,  of  His  Eternal  Priesthood,  although  not  after 
Um  order  of  Aaron,  but  'after  the  oraer  of  Mel- 
dnxedck ' ;  but  the  thongbt  was  not  dereloped 
until  the  Epistle  to  the  Henrews  expanded  it.  The 
coDsnmmation  of  the  official  service  of  the  Jewish 
high  priests  was  reached  when,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  sin-offering  on  behalf  of  the  people 
having  been  sacrificed  ont^e,  the  Uood  of  the 
nctim  was  brought  within  the  Holy  Place  and 
sprinkled  before  the  Mercy-seat  (Lv  16>*).  So,  It 
'u  a^ned  (He  9"*^,  the  consummation  of  the 
offering  of  the  great  High  Priest  is  His  Asoouion 
to  the  heavenly  Men^-seat,  where  the  effioat^  of 
His  sacrifice  ofuood  la  perpetually  pleaded.  It  is 
the  fonction  of  a  priest  to  offer  tacr^et,  and  tills  is 
peorfecdy  fulfilled  in  the  voluntary  saerifioe  of  the 
^etun-Priest,  which  is  efficacious  to  the  cleansing 
from  am  and  not  merely  from  ceremonial  defile- 
ment (He  10"),  and  which,  farther,  ia  uniqae  and 
needs  not  to  be  repeated  (He  7"  9*^  Bnt  the 
higher,  and  more  spiritual,  function  of  a  priest  is 
to  intoreede,  and  this  is  perfectly  fulfilleu  in  the 
parpetoal  intercession  (He  7*)  of  the  Priest  who 
has  'paased  into  the  heavens'  (He  i"),  'made 
higher  than  the  heavens '  (He  7*},  *  who  sat  down 
OD  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Ms^es^  in 
the  heavens'  (He  8^),  whose  priesthood  is  'un- 
changeable* (He  7**).  It  has  been  debated  by 
theologiana  when  the  Priestiiood  of  Christ  began. 
Is  He  to  be  regarded  as  a  Priest  daring  any  poiod 
of  His  visible  ministry,  or  did  He  enter  upon  His 
Prie^ood  only  in  heaven!*  The  answer  seem- 
ingly implied  in  Hebrews  Is  that,  while  He  waa 
amyi  Priest  thzoof^bont  His  tfiniatiTand  Passiim, 
and  vUle  the  eapreme  saerifioe  of  His  priestly 

*  Vtar  opporiBK  vlswa,  MS  UUika,  <fw ««.  77  ft,  aad  W«ilo«tl, 


ministration  waa  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  on  the 
Cross,  yet  the  oonsummation  of  His^riestly  service 
ia  to  be  found  in  His  perpetual  interoosion  in 
heaven.  Jnat  ae  the  Jewish  priest  did  not  reaeh 
tiie  highest  moment  of  his  service  until  he  bad 
brought  the  blood  of  the  victim  within  the  Holy 
Place,  so  Christ  did  not  fulfil  His  priesthood  in 
perfect  measure  nntil  He  bad  ascended.  The 
Ascension  marks  the  complete  fulfilment  and  con- 
summation of  His  work  as  Priest  no  lees  than  aa 
King  and  as  Prophet  For  the  Aaeensiwi  no  leas 
than  for  the  Passion,  there  waa  aa  inner  moral 
neceHHity  in  the  Divine  eooiueUii  raOni  ftc* 
Ta$w  t6p  Xptffrim  mt  tlrt\0tti>  tit  ti^ttw 
•  tfroO;  (Lk24**). 

8.  Practical  issues  of  the  d<^:nin.— While  the 
Asoensicni  baa  thus  always  been  viewed  in  Chris- 
tian theology  «b  the  'Glorifieation  *  of  Christ  and 
the  entrance  upon  His  reward,  the  practical  issue 
of  belief  in  it  nas  always  been  the  same  aa  that 
which  is  recorded  of  its  first  witnesses :  *  They 
continned  in  the  Temple,  blessing  God*  (Lk  24**). 
The  vision  of  the  Aacennon  is  a  call  to  worship  : 
Let  us  draw  near  onto  the  throne  (He  4").  Tfaiat 
Christ  'ascended*  is  not  only  the  pledge  that 
Hia  Ministry  for  mankind  is  perfect  and  final ;  lb 
also  oonveya  the  aasnranoe  tli&t  heaven  is  near, 
and  that  the  earthly  order  is  encompassed  by  the 
spirituaL  The  praclioal  theology  of  the  Aaoouion 
is  the  idealism  of  the  Christian  life. 

I^rsRATUBa.— Tbe  uticlM  '  AMenatoo'  In  TrMtlnti*  DB 
utd  DCG  aad  lo  JJr :  Cbulea,  TA*  Aw*  AwxA,  IMM,  Tim 
^wniaStcnUsf  BfUKk,  laSS,  TA*  &mIi<|<VuM^,  1902,  Tlte 
Afooaigpm  </  Sanuk,  ISOS,  Th*  JaoHuion  4^  Itaiah,  IBOO, 
Tlu  Auum^tbm nf  Momt,  1807;  U.  R.  Jsmst,  'Teatatooic  of 
Abntauo,'  78  0.  t,  1808;  (E.  A.  AbboU]  Plittamd,  U84  (u 
logaaions  mm  on  tha  toorUi  diiasDaloo  of  >iiao«);  Swvte,  Tht 
ApmUtr  Ormd.  UM,  <di.  vL  (ft  nlwbl*  ttAUiDMit  ol  Um  ataoa 
of  Um  AKenrion  In  tba  «urlic«t  OhriiUu  tiwUtton);  Mmr- 

tomaao,  CkrUtUm  '        '    ~  "    ~ 

UDllKui,  Tl 
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Aaoaiakm) ;  Wssteott,  J^pWf*  to  th$  U^mmtt  188»,  pautm. 

J.  H.  Bkbhaso. 
ASSURANCB.-See  CntTAiHTr. 
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ASSYRIANS.— 8m  BABTLOVIAira  AMD  Ab- 

STRIAKS. 

ASTROLOGY  AND  ASTRONOMY. —Bee 
Stabs,  also  Buh,  Moon. 

ASURS.— The  Asnrs  of  the  present  dvf  ue  a 
non-Aiyan  tribe  of  the  Kolaiians  in  Chota-Nafipur, 
Beiwal.  A  people  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
in  tS.«  religious  books  of  the  Hindus,  According 
to  the  Satapatha  Brihtnana,  they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Prajipati  (*  the  Lcord  of  the  Creation '). 
How  they  became  evil  spirito  or  A-tura  (=>'not- 
Grod ')  is  not  clear  i  the  fact  akne  ia  atatod  that 
they  fonght  agidnat  the  Devatia  *  fat  the  possession 
of  the  earth,  and  that  they  were  overcome  and 
finally  succumbed.  The  hlstoriod  grain  of  truth 
in  this  poetical  stoiy  la  apparent :  the  Aryans,  in 
their  invasion  of  what  is  now  called  India,  were 
obstructed  by  that  fierce  and  savage-like  peo^de 
whom  thev  called  Aaura,  or  demons,  aad  wliom 
thev  expelled  and  partly  annihilated. 

Whether  the  Asars  bving  in  Chota-Nagpnr  are 
the  offspring  of  these  opponents  of  the  Aryans 
or  are  connected  with  the  Asnra  builders  of  those 
ancient  embankmenta  still  foond  in  the  Mirzftpor 
district,  is,  of  course,  aa  open  question ;  yet  there 
snnnis  to  be  nothing  to  exdnde  each  sappoaitiona. 
This  much  is  certoittt  that  Chota-Nagpor  waa 
partiy  inhaUted  by  Asnn  before  the  Kolarian 
and  Dravidian  tribes  entered  it  from  the  North- 
west, when  they  likewisa  had  been  expelled  from 
their  former  seats  by  the  stronger  and  B»re 
intelligent  Aryans, 

There  are  atdl  tnets  of  oo^sr  mlBss  in  Ghota- 
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Ha^por,  vhieh  seem  to  h&ve  been  worked  in  ancient 
times,  ud  txmditicoi  ftttribntee  these  to  the  Asors. 
The  emdnrion  ma^  readily  be  drawn  that  the 
Asnrs,  before  leaving  their  former  settlements, 
lived  for  some  time  as  sabjeote  of  the  conquering 
race  (the  Aryans),  by  whom  th^  became  to  some 
extent  civilized.  At  the  present  time  their  occu- 
pation orauisia  in  digging  iron  ore,  melting  iron, 
and  maUng  agrimutiir^  implenienti  for  thtax 
ne^bmm. 

when  the  Eolarians  were  compelled  by  the 
Aryans  to  seek  refuge  in  the  hills  and  the  dense 
foresta  of  Chota-Kagpor,  they  met  there  the  Asurs, 
and  a  severe  fight  ensued  for  the  poesession  of  the 
arable  land,  in  which  the  Asnrs  were  overcome, 
and  agiUn  almost  annihilated.  The  remnant  fled 
to  the  plateanx  of  the  Chota-Nagpor  and  PslSman 
hillai,  where  we  find  them  to-day.  A  few  of  them 
have  emigrated  to  adjacent  districts. 

The  spuite  of  the  slain  Asurs  must  ever  have 
haunted  the  superstitions  and  demou-fearing  Eols, 
and  tiiey,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  some  Hindu 
hermit  versed  in  the  Fnrflnas*  Invented  the  so- 
called  Asur  legmd.  In  this  l^end  may  perhaps 
be  found  some  traces  of  tiie  tradition  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  and  the  snppodtion  is  allowable 
that  Buoh  a  legend  was  current  among  the  Eol- 
arians when  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Asnrs  and  the  dispersion  of  their  remnant  was 
added  and  mixed  np  with  it  in  later  times.  The 
legend  as  told  at  present  by  the  aborigines  in 
Chota-Nagpur  amounts  to  the  following  story : — 

nien  wna  tw«lTa  bnOmn  (Mpti)  of  Afois  with  their  wiras 
uid  children.  The;  meltod  iron,  tfaar  kte  Itob,  sad  tnsd*  mdli 
ft  Ug  fire  In  the  metttny  tninMe  that  Sbybuigi,  the  coo -god, 
wMsnncqred.  Haflnt  sent  two  Urdi  witliftinemge  of  mm- 
log,  but  Uw  Aran  nuUreatod  the  diTine  memmgen,  milled 
thedr  ooloor,  ud  plucked  teftthais  Irom  the  tkU  <rf  one  of  them 
until  only  tnro  were  left ;  these  blida  were  the  nven  aad  the 
blkok  ■frling.  Seeing  that  the  Aran  wen  boot  on  doing  even 
more  mlaohlef,  Sliig1)0ng&  «t  lut  eent  his  Km  in  the  form  of 
ft  Kaara  Kord,  or  lepmu  yonth.  He  aoaght  end  loand  Adter 
with  an  old  Hondfc  ohief  ftod  Ui  wlfo.  Ae  Aran  got  bold  of 
him  and  threw  Um  Into  ttie  tumaoe ;  but  bo  came  out  o(  ttio 
ordeal  oleaoaed  of  Ua  laproR,  and  bflHfiv  ta  hl>  handa  kige 
lampeof  gold.  Thto  rooaed  «M  ooretoomai  of  the  Aran,  and 
Uddbgtbdr  wirea  to  tread  thsballowtvall,  tbCTjampad  into 
flr(L  aad  perithed  oav  and  all,  leaTiag  tbor  wlna  and  ohUdreo 
wkwwi  and  orphana.  "Hieee  aorroonded  the  aon  of  Ongbongi, 
aad  did  not  let  him  return  (o  heaven  until  ho  had  aniTiiw 
ttMmtiiattboy  might  ooaap7  tha  moantaim,  tba  fonsta, 
tlM  rtran  and  dcaert  plaoaa,  whan  pacfle  woold  wotriitetbam, 
offering  fowla  and  goata,  and  rice  and  Uqnor,  to  feed  and 
tmOMij  them.  Wberenpoo  the  old  Iadi«a  dkpened  and  booame 
Oft  malldoas  rairtta  of  ttn  mouotaioa,  the  SU-forwt,  the 
bamo  flddi  aad  ttw  Qiilnga.  vliera  they  reoelTo  tba  o8«riogs 
at  ttM  paofAa,  ftod  an  oontui  aa  long  aa  th«r  ara  qvpeaaed. 

The  Asnrs  in  Chota-Nagpur  number  4894, 
berides  4616  Brijift  and  AAariA.  They  claim  to  be 
connected  with  the  Brijift  or  BinjhiA  tribe,  an 
agricoltoral  and  land-holding  class  in  Chota- 
Nik^ur,  who  within  their  own  honseholds  speak 
Unya,  A  BubdivisioD  of  the  Asmrs  are  the 
Agarifts,  beggars  wandering  about  witii  tamed 
mmluin.  whose  feats  they  «Mlnt.  Anotiier  snb- 
tribe,  umowi^  the  vocation  of  Uaeksmitfa,  call 
thenuelvea  '  I«har&-Asaia.'  Others  an  called 
Pah&rias  mr  Hill-Amrs.  Thoogh  few  in  number, 
the  Asors  are  divided  into  several  totemistic  septs, 
snch  as  BUtri&r  (  =  sprang  from  the  bamboo), 
MakrAr  (=spider),  Jnd  (=eel),  Sdr6  (=tortoise}, 
etc.  The  totems  of  these  septs  do  not  appear  to 
be  tabu,  tbou^  marrying  within  one  of  these 
sections  is  eschewed  aa  far  as  practicable. 

Customs. — Child  marriages  are  unknown  among 
the  Asors.  A  price  for  the  bride  is  given,  vary- 
ing from  3  to  6  rufwes.  Poly^my  is  permitted, 
as  well  as  re-marriage  of  widows.  No  priestly 
functions  are  required  for  the  marriage  cere- 
monies, which  are  very  simple.  Rioe-beer  is 
indulged  in  by  both  sexes,  but  smoking  only  by 
the  men.  The  Asurs  have  no  danHng  j^aces  like 
the  Kols,  as  they  lead  almost  a  nomadic  life. 


leaving  their  own  settiement  when  the  iron  ore  or 
the  land  is  exhausted;  the  latter  they  till  only 
in  the  most  loimitive  way,  without  manuring  or 
plou^ting.  They  have  scarcely  any  musical  in- 
stmments,  and  seldom  ring  or  danoe.  The  women, 
however,  are  notorions  for  their  lax  monjity,  uul 
are  easily  enticed  away  into  the  towns  and  large 
villages  of  Chota-Nagpur,  where  they  earn  a  living 
as  lumtnng  girls.  As  to  food  the  Asurs  are  not 
very  pai^imar,  eating  almost  anything,  the  flesh 
of  the  earcBSS  of  a  cow  not  excluded. 

Lai^po^v.— The  language  of  the  Asare,  which 
they  call  Dvhma,  lis  a  dialect  of  the  Eolarian 
family  of  languages,  and  was  most  probablv 
adopted  from  their  conquerors,  the  Mu]}t|aa,  witn 
Mum  altoatiMiB  hk  the  prommdation  as  soited 
their  aalnre.  For  example,  almost  all  Mwp^bi 
words  found  in  Duhma  that  commence  with  A 
change  this  consonant  into  v;  and  wherever  a 
vowel  follows  n  in  Mnn4&ri,  the  Asur  inserts  the 
semi-vowel  y  between'  the  two.  There  are  no 
traces  of  an  original  tcHwne  in  tiie  Asur  Dukma 
as  woken  at  ue  present  di^*  for  almost  eracy 
word  in  its  vooabnlary  can  be  traced  to  Kolarian 
or  Dravidian  sources.  From  the  Dra vidian 
languages  the  Asurs  subeequentiy  added  to  their 
vocabulary.  Through  contact  with  Arvans,  they 
have  adopted  also  a  number  of  woras  derived 
from  Sanskrit.  What  has  been  said  about  their 
language  is  not  opposed  to  the  assumption  that 
the  Asurs  are  essentially  a  Eolarian  tribe.  They 
may  have  separated  fKon.  tiie  rest  trf  the  Kolarian 
ancestors  at  a  remote  period*  davelo^ng  a  language 
of  their  own,  until  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Eolarian  tribe  of  the  laxa^'^M,  whose  dialect  they 
adopted  to  a  great  extent.  The  features  and 
iKMuly  appearance  of  the  Asnrs  are  distinetly  and 
deddedly  Eolarian. 

Rdigion.— This  is  snnewhat  difierent  from  the 
animiam  of  their  Eolarian  relatives.   The  Asurs 


are  not  demon-worshippers,  and  have  no 
institution.  Where  they  are  found  sacrifidng  to 
the  evil  q>irits  of  the  forest>  the  mountain,  or  the 
field,  this  is  due  to  their  being  members  of  a 
villaij^  cmmnunity,  consisting  of  Eolarian  or 
Dravidian  inhabitants,  who  w<ffBhip  those  deities. 
Wherever  th^  live  themselves,  they  do  not 
worship  any  of  the  pett^  gods  or  demons  of  those 
tribes.   The  Asurs  beheve  in  a  great  benevolent 

Sirit,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world, 
e  does  not  require  to  be  worshipped  in  any  way. 
When  they  identify  him  with  the  sun,  or  rather 
believe  him  to  be  resident  in  the  son,  they  most 
likely  follow  Uwrein  the  notums  of  the  Mno^Ari 
tribe.  It  is  true  tihat  the^  also  believe  in  evil 
spirits,  and  have  to  propitiate  them  by  making 
bloody  sacrifices,  consisting  of  fowls.  These  evO 
spirits,  however,  with  the  Asms,  are  exclnrively 
the  departed  spirits  of  their  forefather^  who  must 
be  provided  with  food,  and  woftttiatea  whenevw 
they  become  hongry  and  inttatde.  All  the  digesees 
and  troubles  of  this  life  are  ascribed  to  their 
anger;  they  must  be  appeased,  therefore,  with 
samfioes  of  fowls,  presented  by  the  head  of  the 
family  at  the  house-altar,  the  fire-hearth.  In 
new-born  children  the  Asnrs  see  the  re-bom  spirits 
of  ancesttm.  Witdies  ai^  the  evil  eye  are  tneze- 
fore  unknown  within  the  tribe,  bat  people  from 
without  may  bewitch  an  Asnr  baW,  or  a  foreigner 
may  cast  an  evil  vj^  upon  him,  and  for  this  reason 
anklets  of  iron  are  required  to  protect  the  little 
Asur  child. 

The  Asur  has  no  moral  code,  all  his  obligations 
being  confined  to  the  one  important  matter  of 
keepmg  the  smrito  of  his  ancestors  at  ease,  or, 
when  dSstnrbed,  of  quieting  them  in  the  manner 
described  above.  Every  depsrted  parent  becomes 
a  spirit— a  good  one  if  he  died  a  natural  death,  an 
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eril  one  if  he  died  eoddenlj  or  bj  socadent.  In 
the  former  ease  it  in  essentui  to  provide  him  with 
food  for  the  jonmey  beyond,  and  in  the  latter  to 
wesent  a  sacrifice  at  the  funeraL  The  Anura 
nun  their  dead,  and  at  the  funeral  some  rice  most 
be  fvt  <m  the  funeral  pil^  and  fw  eight  days  after 
eremataon  portiuu  of  the  regular  meals  most  be 
[daeed  oataide  the  door  of  the  hoiiM  in  the  name 
of  the  departed.  After  the  time  mentioned  he 
will  settle  down  in  qniet.  At  the  dose  of  the 
oght  days  the  nearest  relatiTet  and  friends  oome 
for  the  iuneiml  meal,  whtti  thej  partake  freely  of 
bome-bsewed  ike-bett.  After  thw,  good  spirits  of 
ths  anoeston  need  no  farther  attentun,  and  magr 
be  tnuted  to  help  and  {ooteot  their  people  on 
euih.  It  is  only  the  onfortnnate  evil  spirit  which 
80  frequently  beoomeB  irritaUe  and  iIl-di«poeed. 
Be  is  to  be  feared,  and  in  time  of  rickness  and 
calamity  to  be  reotmciled  1^  offerings  of  rice  and 
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A$VAGHO$A.—Ainu;lio9a  is  weU  known 
as  the  anther  of  the  Bncfdha-charita,  a  poetical 
dcacription  of  Buddha's  Ufs.*  To  him  is  ascribed 
the  AlankAra,  a  odleettm  of  Bnddhist  storiea  with 
their  reepeetiTe  moral  teachings.  The  aathraUdty 
of  these  traditions  is  confirmed  by  the  external 
srideDoe  of  I-Taing's  Btatement,t  *bA  the  internal 
endsnee  does  not  contradict  it. 

We  learn  from  the  oolopbon  to  the  Tibetan 
Boddha-dtatita^  and  from  a  biography  of  Vasa- 
bandbn,  that  Atr^hofa  was  a  native  of  Sftketa. 
Aoeoiding  to  the  latter  anthority,  it  was  he  who 
was  summoned  to  K&bol  by  KA^&yanlpatra,  the 
alleged  eompoeer  of  the  'AUiidnarma  in  Eight 
Sectums,'  in  order  to  help  him  in  the  otonpilation 
of  the  great  oommenta^  (MahiviUilfi)  on  the 
text  of  that  AUiidhaima.  As  we  learn  firom  Tnaa 
Chwang  (Hinen  Tiiang),  this  compilation  took  plaoe 
mtder  the  patronage  of  King  Kuiiskiu  who  is  now 
generally  believed  to  hare  flonriuied  in  the  1st 
eent.A.D.  That  Aivagho^a  was  contemporary  with 
KaniAa  is  oonGrmed  from  another  soaroe,(  which 
describes  AAraghofa's  life  in  detail,  and  from  which 
are  derived  the  later  legends  oonceming  him. 

We  are  told  that  Asraghofa  was  a  learned  bat 
hanjriity  man,  who  was  at  last  oonrerted  to  the 
Buddhist  &utii  in  the  nonenti^  of  the  phenomenal 
worid.  The  agent  in  his  oonrersion  was  Pflrpa- 
yafai,  a  disciple  of  Pftrira,  |  who  is  said  to  hare 
ivesided  over  the  compilation  of  the  abore-men- 
tiooed  great  commentarr.  After  his  ctrnverrion 
Airariiofa  worked  eagerly  for  the  propagation  of 
Boddha'a  teaching  in  Knsnmapnra  (tne  modem 
Patna),  not  <mly  as  a  preacher,  bat  also  as  a  poet 
and  mnwrian.  When  that  town  was  taken  by  tiie 
army  of  Chandana  Eaoif  (ha,  the  Idng  of  the  Yaeh- 
diis,  Aivasho^  was  earned  away  to  th^  oountry 
in  the  norui  as  a  portion  of  the  tribate  paid  bo  the 
Amqneror  by  the  Magadhans. 

Another  tnographr  of  Airaig^ofa  tdls  essentially 
the  same  story.  Tne  indebtedness  of  Aivaghoea 
to  Pftiira  and  Pflrnajm&as  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
presDon  of  homage' at  the  beginning  of  the  Alaii- 

t  Jtwmt  4^  (A«  Awdd&W  AriMM^  OA  UBflL  pp.  us,  IflS  t 

{ I  A,  UOS,  p.  8M. 
_f  JtMorrfi  </tA«  PatriarOiB,  Kanllo,  No.  IMO,  tr.  by  KUkUrya 
(mUnof  8aKiikiaiidK^]rao(^rk]Mkiim)in47S;  No.  14W 
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kAra,  while  his  connexion  with  King  Kani^tha  is 
elsewhere  asserted.* 

Thos  far  Uie  traditions  aboat  Airagho^'s  life, 
whioh  are  the  oldest  sooroes  of  onr  knowledge 
aboat  him,  may  be  r^arded  as  cconparatirely 
aathcntic.  But  when  we  take  np  many  oUier 
writings  whioh  bear  his  name,  we  find  onrselves  in 
the  duk  as  to  the  identity  of  tiie  person.!  And 
the  matter  is  made  no  clearer  the  Tibeteu 
tradition,  wliiob  applies  many  epithets  to  him. 
This  tradition  dates  from  the  16th  cent.,  and  itaelf 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  confosion. 

AODOrding  to  It,  Airaf^iofa  wm  UrlDg  ondar  King  Bindoi&ra, 
tbe  aoD  of  Obandragupta,  and  waa  oot>n«ct«d  with  Kanika,  tha 
Ung  of  TUl  uxl  Mlara  In  tba  waM.  Of  aU  epithMa  given  to 
hbn  wa  mentioo :  lUtrcboCa,  Ittt&nnika-Subhati,  Sura.  Com- 
paring tbaae  difterant  tradiClona,  wa  And  litUa  reaaon  to  Me  In 
ihii  Atvagfaofa  tba  autbor  of  tba  Baddba-otaarlta,  except  tba 
oonoaxioD  of  Ute  Dame  wttb  King  Ka«1|fca  or  Kantlta.  Tba 
Tibetan  autbor.  It  la  tma,  statea  nmrtuAj  tbat  tba  KanUn 
BtanttoQfldtbetatonot  »o  be  confoMd  with  Kaoifka,  y*\  there 
ia  naaoa  aaou^  lo  anqieot  hla  aoonnxgr. 

The  following  are  the  works  attributed  to  a  par- 
son or  persons  bearing  Uie  name  of  AiTSffhofa. 

L.  '  Ejma  in  one  bondred  and  fifty  itaniae.'  TUf  baa  been 
banded  down  to  as  ta  a  Oblneae  and  in  a  Tibetan  Teralon.  Tbe 
two  agrae  Urijr  weD  with  one  another,  and  In  both  the  aatbor 
la  known  aa  MUrabeta.  Ibe  oolopbon  to  tbt  Tibetan  Tanlon 
IdentUaa  tbla  M&trobeta  wHb  Aiva^iofa.  Bat  l-Tring,  tbe 
traaalator  of  tba  hTiun  Into  Cbineee,  aeema  to  reganl  nim  aa 
different  from  tbe  author  o(  tba  BoddlMMtbarite.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  there  If  ia  Tibetan  an  epiitle  eant  from  lUtrobeta  to 
Kiiw  Kanika  of  tbe  Kniataoe.!  HlngKanif(halaBwitt<KMdla 
Airatftofa's  AlaAkir*  aa  of  tbe  Kuia  race.  But  there  Atn- 
ghofa  apaaka  of  tba  Ung  aa  of  one  who  llred  tn  tba  past.  It 
ramalnB  quite  nnoertain  whether  Httrcbeta  and  Atnmam,  on 
tha  ofte  liaad,  and  Kanika,  Kaai|ika,  and  tialillii.  en  tba 
other,  are  reapeottvely  to  be  Idantifled  or  noC 

L  Tbe  VaJra-aOoU,!  a  ntntation  of  tbe  oaata  u*au»,  beara 
tba  naoM  of  Aivagfaoaa  aa  Ita  aatfaor ;  bnt  ttia  aama  text  In  tba 
Oblneae  tranalatloo  (Nanjlo,  No.  ISOS)  ta  aaotfbad  to  Ft  Hlcn. 
Bt. 'law-fame.'  Tbla  name  la  oauaflr  randwad aa IMianaayadaa, 
but  mar  bt  Db&rmlka^bhatl,  UL^wful-glorr.' 

a.  Foither,  a  work.  In  tbe  fhliiian  tnnalatioii,  oaDed  'The 
DtadDctione  of  tbe  Flrulta  of  Worka'  (Nanjio,  Ho.  ISIO),  la 
aacribed  to  a  Bodbiaattra  '  Oraat  Valour,'  wfalota  U  aoraly  HahA- 
tura  in  flanakrlt.  Another  book,  'Tnnnlgntloa  In  tba  Six 
Beaorta,'  agraea  with  tba  abora  In  aobataDoa,  and  !■  authonbip 
la  ascribed  to  Aira^AWfa. 

Tba  two  faatanoaa  firan  aber*  mma  to  ba  oooflmalotT  of  tba 
Tibetan  tndttloa,  bat  thav  an  not  atooat  anoai^  to  aatabUab 
tbe  Idantltr  ol  thasa  Atai^ofM  with  lbs  aaltaerU  tha  BiMUbs- 
diarit*. 

4.  AMOlbar  book  aaorfbad  to  Alra^tofa  la  'A  Nfavnuttha'a 
InqoliT  Into  tbe  palndple  of  Noo-ego?  I  tt  axponnda  the  omi- 
tiaatof  idMiwmenaandreaUtf.  Joataalatba  aannon  dallTaaad 
br  POroaj atea  to  A^na^Miaa  wUbb  la  pnaarrad  la  tha  Caoorts 
of  tba  MMandM.  Pnb^  ttila  AAfN^wfa  Is  tba  «■>•  as  tba 
AAragbofa  of  tboae  ReoorcU. 

ft.  Tbarala  mantton  of  tba  name  AArai^kOfa  In  tba  roemolre 
ot  Tnan  Chwang.  This  AAraghofa  waa  a  ooDtamponur  of 
NIgftr}nnaoa,  of  Dan,  ol  Knmiralabdba,  and  ot  tbe  man  who 
detaotad  a  BiUunao  pawiaieJ  bv  adamon.  Tboo^  Tnaa 
Ohwang  oaOi  tbla  Amghofa  a  Bodhlaattra,  we  bare  bo  gmond 
tor  identlMng  him  with  any  of  tbe  Airagbofaa mentionedabove. 

6.  nmOf,  wa  bare  Airagjiofa  tba  author  ot  Tht  Atnblamng 

This  last  work  represents  a  well-reaaoned  ezpcMi- 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  final  metaphysieal  prin- 
dide  and  of  the  pheninnenal  world  as  contrasted 
with  it  Everything  phenomenal  is  nnxeal,  be> 
oanse  It  la  made  np  of  constitaents  and  is  govMned 
by  the  law  of  causality.  Now  reality  transoends 
erery  distinotion  and  qualification.  It  is  the  irrui 
&*,  and  cannot  but  be  named  taihatA,  i.e.  *the 

•  Nanjio,  ISK,  JtslMMate,  tr.  1^  KiAklrTa.  He  glwas 
tbe  name  aa  aomething  Uke  Kani^(or,  -W^) ;  but  a  later  tnna- 
lator,  Silrraraiaa,  givea  Kanlrth*. 

t  T.  Snsnki  haa  made  «  rery  axbaoadva  ooUectton  of  the 
matarUa  re^teotlng  theae  woriu  and  laganda  In  hla  introdnctlon 
to  Airaghoaa'a  A\MkminQ  AOA,  OUigago,  IBua  But  ha 
waa  too  anooosto  regard  any  Airagbofa  aa  Idanlkal  with  tbe 
author  ot  tbe  book  be  tranabtad. 

t  On  tbe  oonnexkn  of  MUnbata  irith  Kb*  Kanika  and  tha 

Sestlona  oonnaotad  tharawltb,  ■•■  F.  W.  Ihomaa,  ark.  In  IA, 
13,  p.  St6f. 

I  A.  F.  Weber,  ZX*  VajmM  dt  ApiaqhoAa,  BerilD,  UOOi 
I  Tr.  by  BaryayaJaa  (lltb  oent.),  but  the  work  U  not  men* 
tkned  In  Han/io'a  Oatatew-  See  B.  Beal,  Buddkitt  RfconU  ^ 
tAa  ITufent  World,  E  vok,  Boaton,  1886:  Zi<rii  ^  AttUAs,  ^ 
Atraghofa  Bodhiaattva,  SBE  xiz.,  Oxtwd,  1888,  p.  xu  A  ;  ll 
A.  Waddeli,  Lamainn,  1806,  p.  lOf. 

TNanjio.  No.  ISM  t,  tranabtad  H  Bosaki;  tea  abovs, 
■otot- 
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ThataMM*  The  final  aim  of  Buddhist  enlighten- 
ment oomiits  in  the  fall  nalization  of  tills  anolnte 
realitT,  vhioh  la  the  true  and  highest  condition  of 
BnddQahood.  That  is  tiie  eternal  substance  of 
the  Truth  revealed  Irf  Bnddha,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  true  doctrine  and,  at  Uie  same  time,  the  true 
bodj  or  entity  of  Buddha,  t.«.  the  Dharma-kajfa. 
But  the  absolute,  which  is  unique  in  its  snbstanoe, 
does  not  remain  without  its  manifestatitnis.  When 
it  ap^iears  to  us  in  its  state  ol  bliss,  it  is  the  Buddha 
in  enjoyment  (aambhoga).  When  it  is  manifested 
in  this  world  in  order  to  save  UB  personally,  it  is 
the  Buddha  incarnate  or  in  kenorit  {nirmd^),  as, 
for  example,  S&kyamnnL  In  order  to  attain  the 
Ideal  of  enlightenment,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
believe  In  any  of  these  three  aspects  of  Buddha's 
personality,  and  to  be  saved  by  his  grace  (pari- 
yroAo,  lit.  'grupin^'). 

Thus  we  see  in  this  work  of  Aingbo^  a  oonciee 
nstematization  of  later  Buddhist  metophymcs  in 
their  oonsequences,  and  of  Buddhist  religious  faith, 
expressed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  three  personalities 
(bodies)  of  Buddha,*  and  of  the  relation  between 
grace  and  ^th. 

Summing  up  these  statements,  we  have  not 
enough  evidence  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  the 
identi^  of  any  of  the  Afivagho^aa  enumerated 
under  heads  1-6,  except  4,  with  the  author  of  the 
Bnddha-oharita.  The  same  epithet  may  have  been 
api^ied  to  many  auth<ars  in  diSeroit  periods,  be* 
oanse  oi  thor  poetio  talent  or  vt  thdr  wisdom, 
which  is  said  to  have  touched  tiie  heart  even  of 
a  horse.  The  Tibetui  tradition  seems  to  have 
erroneondy  regaided  these  different  persons  as  one 
with  many  names. 

Boote,  1888,  No.  IMO.  '  Life  of  AinvhofB,'  No.  1463 :  *  Ufe 

ASVAMEDHA.— TheaJnxfflsdKo,  'horse-sacri- 
fice,' is  one  of  the  most  imposing  sacrifices  in 
Indian  ritnaL  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  or 
solemn  sacrificial  ceremonies  {mahokratu  or  yajfla- 
krtUu).  As  early  as  the  Ri^eda  itself  two  hymns 
are  found  composed  for  this  particular  oooasion 
(i.  102  and  1^).  The  sacrifice  is  described  in  de- 
tail in  the  Satapatha-Brfthma^a  (xiii.  1-^)  and 
TaiUiriya-Brfihmana  (iii.  8-9),  as  well  as  in  the 
special  treatises  on  ritual  known  as  the  Srauta- 
sBtras.  of  Kfityftjana  (xx.),  Apastamba  (xx.), 
AftraUyana  (x.  6  f.),  S&nkhfiyana  (xvi.),  and  others. 
In  the  Mah&bh&rata  (xiv.  71. 14  S. )  the  horse-saori- 
fioe  which  King  Yudhi^^hira  celebrated  after  his 
viotcny  over  the  Knms,  as  a  purification  bom  all 
nns.  is  described  with  epio  diffnseness.  The  oiea- 
meaha  was  thus  the  royal  sacrifice  par  excellenee. 
The  privilege  of  sacrificing  the  horse  belonged 
only  to  a  raleT  whose  sovereign  power  was  undis- 
puted.  It  was  designed  to  secure  for  him  con- 
tinned  snoceas,  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  desires, 
increase  of  stxength  and  extension  of  tlie  emiore. 
Consequently  the  sacrifice  was  made  before  an 
expedition  for  oonquest  [digvijajfa),  or  after  a  cam- 
raign  which  had  ended  in  victory.  The  Aitareya- 
Brfihmana  (viiL  21  f.)  gives  a  fist,  adorned  with 
antique  verses,  of  the  kings  of  olden  times  who, 
after  ascending  the  throne,  marched  victoriously 
through  the  whole  earth  and  then  celelmted  a 
horse-sacrificsw  The  aSvamedha  thus  became  a 
great  State  function  in  the  pcrfOTmance  of  which 
Uic  people  took  part  officially,  and  with  which 
were  associated  customs  of  a  secular  and  often 
very  gross  character,  aooompanied  by  oratorical 
dispUys.  In  the  striotJy  r^ulated  ritual  these 
last  were  prescribed  In  detail ;  but  in  olden  times, 
before  the  ritual  had  hardened  into  fixed  rules, 
they  were  a  matter  of  spontaneous  imnovization. 
•  Bm  art.  *Trisd' IB  .flUS;  1900,  p.  MSff. 


These  two  features,  its  more  secular  character  and 
ita  natitmal  ookniring,  distinguished  the  aivamedha 
from  most  of  the  other  sacrifices,  which  were  ex- 
clusively priestly. 

The  sacrifice  oegan  in  spring  or  summer,  and, 
with  the  preparatory  ceremonies,  occupied  more 
than  a  year.  First^a  suitable  victim  had  to  be 
carefnily  selected.  The  animal  chosen  most  be  of 
pure  breed  and  valuable,  distinguished  by  special 
marks.  After  it  had  been  set  apart  for  sacrifice  by 
the  symbolical  act  of  tethering  to  the  sacrificial  poet, 
and  had  been  bathed,  it  was  granted  full  freedom 
again.  It  was  allowed  to  nm  loose  for  a  whole 
year,  and  to  eport  freelv  in  the  company  of  a 
hundred  old  horses,  A  nundred  royal  prinoes,  a 
hundred  noblemen,  a  hundred  sons  of  officials  of 
higher,  and  a  hundred  of  those  of  lower  ranl^  all 
armed  in  accordance  with  their  station,  formed  its 
escort  and  guarded  it  against  danger  or  theft, 
without  interfering  with  ito  freedom  of  movement. 
Conflicts  or  wars  (cf.  especially  Mah&bhftrata,  xiv. ) 
often  resulted  from  attempts  to  steal  the  horse 
daring  ita  wanderings.  If  it  were  lost,  the  oere> 
monial  had  to  be  partly  repeated  and  another 
animal  snbstitnted. 

While  the  horse  thus  roamed  about  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  people  at  home  awaited  the  tame  of  its 
return,  and  in  the  meantime  took  part  in  all  lands 
of  festivities.  Gifts  were  offered  daily  to  the  god 
Savit{;  daily  also  at  a  festive  gathering  before 
the  long  and  the  court  the  Hotr  had  to  give  a 
redtaL  Every  eleven  days  this  cycle  of  leeit** 
tions  was  repeated.  The  recital  concluded  with 
an  appropriate  chapter  from  the  Vedas,  together 
with  smging,  late-plaving,  and  impromptu  venes, 
composed  by  a  noble  oard  in  honour  of  the  king, 
the  giver  oi  the  saorifiee,  in  which  he  was  omn- 
pared  witii  the  |douB  rulers  of  olden  timsa.  Tint 
recital  itself  was  enlivened  1^  dnunatie  aetlML 
According  to  the  class  of  persons  who  formed  the 
subject-matter  of  the  recitation,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  audience  and  chorus  to  whom  the  reciter 
addressed  himself  should  consist  of  old  or  young 
people,  snake-channers,  robbOTS,  usurers,  nsher- 
men,  bird-catchers,  or  sages.  When  the  year  had 
expired  and  the  horse  had  returned,  the  sacrifice 
bc^an  with  consecration  (dik^)  of  the  king. 

The  ceremony  proper  lasted  three  days,  and  was 
accompanied  by  numerous  other  animal-sacrifices, 
and  by  the  pressing  of  the  soma.  On  the  seoond 
day,  the  saOTifioial  horse,  decked  with  gold,  was 
onoe  more  yoked  with  three  other  horses  to  a 
gilded  car,  driven  round,  and  then  bathed.  On 
its  return,  it  was  anointed  by  the  three  chief  wives 
of  the  king  and  decorated,  while  the  hotf  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  sacrifice  (Brfthman)  per- 
formed a  Brahmodya,  or  theoeophical  enigma-play. 
The  horse  was  then  boimd,  together  with  a  he-goat, 
to  its  sacrificial  post,  the  other  animals  for  sacri- 
fice, to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  being 
bound  to  dmilar  posts  ;  and,  having  been  covered 
witheloUi.Itwa8&affbcated.  The&iefwUeof  the 
king  had  to  lie  down  by  the  corpse  under  a  cover- 
ing and  submit  to  an  obscene  ceremony,  while  the 
sacrificial  priests  took  part  with  the  women  and 
maidens  in  sjtortive  questions  and  answers  { Veya- 
tai^yi-SaiMat&t  xxih.  22  f.),  not  distiDguished  oy 
deliou^.  As  soon  as  the  chief  wife  had  arism, 
the  bone  was  skilfully  cut  iq>.  After  another 
series  of  enigmatic  questions  in  which  all  the  chief 
priests  and  the  sacnficer  j<ntted,  the  served  porti<ai8 
of  the  horse  were  roasted  on  a  spit  and  offered  to 
Praj&pati.  On  the  third  day  the  whole  festival 
olosea  with  the  bath  of  purification  of  the  donw 
of  the  saorifiee  and  with  gifts  to  the  sacrificing 
priests.  The  honorarium  (daJtfttid),  which  was 
measured  witli  a  very  lihend  hand,  was  derived 
frmn  booty  eaptnred  in  (he  oonqnered  land.  Even 
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wiTM  of  the  Idng  with  tbcor  malda  flgnr*  among 
the  preMDte. 

Ltnumu.— A.  HflMraadk  MtkmOOUrmtfr  (BtniAanr, 
larX  p.  149;  J.  Eiac*Bat,  BBi^.,  btrod.  p.  xvf. 
  K.  Gelumks. 

ASYLUM.— Asylnm  (Lat.  atflum,  Gr.  dviOUr, 
'refnge,'  '  nnctnary,'  neat,  of  adj.  iavXoi,  'in- 
ndane,'  from  A  priv.  and  vikii,  rCXor,  <  right  of 
nixiire ')  means  «  plaoe  <rf  shelter  and  pratootion 
fnHD  whieh  a  refngM  is  not  allowed  to  m  Umihlj 
ranored. 

1.  Among  many  peofdes  at  diftraat  stages  of 
dviluation  sacred  plaoea  are  a^lnina.  Thns 
asumg  the  Amntas  of  Central  Australia  there 
ia  in  each  local  totem  centre  a  spot  called  ertna- 
tnlung€i,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which 
ererythtng  is  sacred  and  mnst  on  do  aeoonnt  be 
hart.  The  plants  growing  there  are  nerer  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way ;  which  CMne  there 
are  safe  from  the  spear  of  the  hunter ;  and  a  man 
who  is  being  puraoed  by  others  oamu^  be  touched 
as  long  as  m  remains  at  this  spot.'  At  Ifaiva,  in 
the  South-Eaetera  part  of  New  Gninea,  <  should 
a  man  be  punned  b;  an  enemy  and  take  refuge  in 
the  Aibu  [or  temple],  be  is  perfectly  safe  inside. 
Any  ona  — "i*j"g  aaotiiar  iuide  the  dubtt  would 
have  his  anna  aM  legs  ahriTelled  up,  and  he  oonld 
do  nothing  but  wlah  to  die.' '  In  Upolo,  me  of 
the  Bamoan  Islanda,  *  eertain  god,  Tare,-  bad  his 
readenoe  in  an  old  tree,  which  serred  as  an  asylum 
for  morderen  and  other  great  offenders ;  if  that 
tree  waa  raaehed  hj  the  enminal.  he  was  safe,  and 
the  avennr  eoiUd  pazsne  no  wtber,  bnt  had  to 
wtit  for  tnTsstigation  and  triaL'  In  the  island 
of  Hawiui  there  were  two  pvAomMu,  or  dties  of 
lefoge,  which  afRnded  an  inviolable  sanetuair 
even  to  the  vilest  criminal  who  entered  theu 
Frednets,  and  during  war  offered  sale  retreat  to 
all  tiie  non-combatants  of  the  n^^booring  dis- 
tricts who  flodrad  into  them,  as  wdlas  to  the  Tan- 

Jidshed.  As  soon  as  the  fagitiTe  bad  entered, 
s  repured  to  the  presence  of  the  idol  and  made  a 
■hort  ejaeulatory  address,  expreeriTO  of  bis  obliga- 
tions to  him  in  readiing  the  place  with  secnri^. 
The  [inests  and  thdr  adherents  would  immMu- 
atdy  pot  to  death  any  one  who  should  hare  the 
temen^  to  follow  or  molest  those  who  were  once 
within  the  pale  of  thejMtAn  tabu,  and,  as  they  put 
it,  under  the  shade  or  protection  of  the  spirit  of 
^are,  the  totelarr  duty  of  the  place.  After  a 
short  period,  probaoly  not  more  than  two  or  three 
days,  the  rerogee  was  permitted  to  return  nn- 
iDoketed  to  his  nome,  the  dirine  protection  being 
■opposed  still  to  abide  with  him.*  In  Tahiti  the 
Moniw,  or  holy  plaoes,  likewise  gave  shelter  to 
oriniBala  of  erarr  kind.' 

2.  In  many  North  Am^oan  tribes  owtain 
ssoed  plaoea  or  whole  Tillages  serred  as  asylums.' 
Thus  the  Arikaras  of  Uie  Missouri  bad  in  the 
centre  of  thdr  larseet  Tillage  a  sacred  lodge  called 
the  '  medieine>lodff8,'  where  no  Uood  waa  to  be 
MfiUtd.  not  OTon  wMit  of  an  enemy.*  '  In  almost 
everr  Indian  nation,'  sen  Adair,  who  wzota  about 
the  tribes  of  the  Sonth-Eastam  States,  'there  are 
•ertral  peaceable  towns,  which  are  called  "old- 
belored,  ancient,  holy,  or  white  towns "  j  they 
seem  to  haTe  been  formerly  "towns  of  refuge,** 
for  it  is  not  in  tiie  memory  of  their  oldest  people 
that  human  blood  was  ever  shed  in  them,  al- 

■chaliiicri  aad  oln,  WwHt  tm§  Mmmtmm  M  Mm  OmMms 
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though  they  often  foroe  persims  from  them,  and 
put  them  to  death  elsewhere.'  *  Among  the  Aeag- 
chemen  Indians,  howcTer,  in  the  Talley  and  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  San  Juan  Capistiano  in  California,  a 
criminal  who  had  fled  to  a  vmifjuteH,  or  [daoe  of 
worship,  was  secure  not  only  aa  long  as  he  i»- 
mained  there,  bat  also  after  he  had  left  the  saaotn- 
ary.  It  was  not  lawful  even  to  mentitm  hia 
enme ;  all  that  tlie  aTonger  could  do  to  him  was 
to  point  at  him  and  dende  Um,  saying,  '  Lo,  a 
coward,  who  has  been  forced  to  flee  to  Chinig- 
ehinich  I  *  Yet  this  flight  turned  the  punishment 
from  the  head  of  the  criminal  upon  that  of  one  of 
his  relatiTos.' 

3.  On  the  coast  of  Malabar  a  certain  temple 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  Calient  affords  pro- 
tection  to  thleTes  and  adulterous  women  belong- 
ing to  the  Br&hman  caste ;  but  this  priTil^  is 
reckoned  among  the  sixty-four  anate)iaram»,  or 
abuses,  which  were  introduced  by  Brahman  ism.' 
Among  the  Kafirs  of  the  Hindn-Kush  there  are 
sereraT  'dties  of  refuge,'  the  largest  tteiBg  the 
Tillage  of  Mergrom,  which  la  almost  entirely 
peopled  by  cAiUs,  or  descendante  of  persons  who 
have  alaio  some  fellow -tribesman.*  In  the  Cau- 
easus  holy  groree  otbr  refuge  to  oriminala,  as  also 
to  animals,  which  cannot  be  shot  there.* 

TheBarotseof  South  Central  Afrim  ban  »  ei^ 
ol  refuge,  where  anybody  who  has  inenrred  the 
king's  wrath  or  eommitted  a  crime  is  safe ;  the 
man  in  charge  «f  it  is  expected  to  plead  for  him 
before  the  chief,  and  the  rerugee  can  tnen  return  to 
his  house  In  peace.'  In  Congo  Franeais,  according 
to  Miss  Kingslqyt  tiiere  are  several  sanctuaries. 
'The  great  one  in  the  Calabar  district  is  at  Omon. 
Thither  mothers  of  twins,  widows,  thieres,  Mid 
dares  flee,  and  if  they  readi  it  are  safe.'*  In 
Aahanti  a  slaTO  who  fleas  to  a  temple  and  dashes 
h4tn— H  against  the  fetish  cannot  easily  be  brou^t 
back  to  bu  master.'  Amongthe  Negroes  oiAoera. 
criminals  used  to  '  seat  themselves  npon  the  fetidi, 
that  ia,  plaoe  tbemselTes  under  ita  pnteetioni 
hot  mwderen  iriw  wni^t  refuge  with  the  fetish 
were  always  liable  to  do  delivered  up  to  tMr 
pursuers.' 

4.  In  Morocco  the  twnha  of  saints  and  mosquea 
offer  shelter  to  refugees,  especially  in  those  parte 
of  the  oountry  where  the  Sultan's  govemment  haa 
no  power]  oTan  the  daaeaadanta  of  the  saint  ot 
his  manager  imfxutdem)  can  only  hy  pecaoaaion 
and  by  promising  to  mediate  between  the  suppliant 
and  his  pursuer  induce  the  former  to  leave  the 
place."  In  other  Muhammadan  oountrica  there 
are,  or  have  been,  similar  places  of  refuge.'*  In 
Penia  the  great  number  of  such  asylums  proved 
so  injurious  to  public  saf e^,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  oent.  only  three  mosques  were  left 
whidi  were  reoognised  by  the  government  as  aflbrd- 
ing  protection  to  criminals  of  every  deaoription." 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  right  of  asylum  origin- 
aUy  bdonged  to  all  altan  (Ex£l»^i  ct  WTB. 

1  AiUr,  Zrtitory  Of  AmitHan  InMmu  (im),  p.  U0 ;  SM 
■Iw  pp.  15B,  41S. 

■  Nativt  Bam  vf  tlu  PiuiAe  Statu,  UL  (1»>}  P> 
U7;  BoMUMk  In  RoUnaon,  U/*  to  C4t/(romteOSM),>  MIL 

■  OnuiL  RriM  mmA  OxMtm,  Ul.  (IHM)  pp.  m, 

*  SoottBotMftMm,  KdM$  qf  tAs  Hkidu-Kiuk  (18H),  B.  ML 
S  Hahn,  KaukMinMM  SHrnn  (180«),  p.  US. 

•  Amot,  Garmganit  (1B89X  p-  TT* 

T  KtnnlBT,  Tn^  in  Wut  Afriea  (1807),  p.  MS. 
a  Bowdlch.  JViMfon  to  AtkanUt  mitt),  fiu. 
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«M  in  Moroooo,*  In  AitAnp.  Bitapt  pnmnti 
or(tB07Xp.8nf. 
I  Ooldiifaar,  MuhammtdmMm  mmMmt,  I  (UM>  P.  mt  t 
ttremira,  'Hlmoirc  war  Im  mOm  oIih  1m  liabis,*  la 
matna  tU  ritutitut  dt  Fntu$,  Aaai4mU  Amvmhu 
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Oono  in  Moroooo,*  In  Aniknp.  JMsyf  pntostoJ  U  M.  B. 

'^£^^^^^ 

Qufttremir*.  _  . 
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Smith,  Bel.  of  Semite^,  1894,  p.  148,  n.  1) ;  bat  on 
the  a1>olition  of  the  local  altars  it  was  limited  to 
certain  cities  of  refnee,  three  on  either  side  of  the 
Jordan  (Dt  4*^'  19^).  Unintentional  manslayers 
were  sheltered  in  these  cities ;  whereas,  if  a  refugee 
was  fonnd  guilty  of  morder,  he  had  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  asylom  by  the  elders  of  bis  town 
and  delivered  to  the  next  Idnsman  of  the  murdered 
person,  to  be  pat  to  death  by  him  (Dt 
Aooording  to  the  post-ezilio  law,  the  reniAee  could 
leave  tiie  jilaoe,  after  the  high  priest^  deatii, 
witiiont  brang  exposed  to  tiie  pnnnitof  the  araiger 
of  Uood  (Nn  36") ;  bot  he  was  not  permitted  to 
pnrobase  an  earlier  return  to  his  possession  with  a 
money  ransom  (Nu  8S**).  However,  the  restriction 
of  the  legal  lij^ht  of  asyltun  to  the  case  of  in- 
volontary  nomioide  was  nndonbtedly  a  narrowing 
of  ^e  ancient  onstom.  Many  heathen  aanotnaries 
of  the  Phtmicians  and  ^naiia  retained  even  in 
Roman  timea  what  seems  to  have  been  an  onlimited 
right  of  asyltun,  and  at  oertain  Arabian  shrines 
the  god  likewise  gave  sbdter  to  all  fugitives 
without  distinction,  and  even  atray  or  stolen  cattle 
that  reached  the  holy  ground  oonloiiot  be  ncUimed 
by  their  owners.* 

^  In  Greece  many  sanetnaxiM  poMBasBi  the 
right  of  aBylnm  down  to  the  end  of  paganism,  and 
any  violation  of  this  right  was  supposed  to  be 
severely  punished  by  the  deity.*  Aooording  to  an 
old  tradition,  Bomulus  estacuished  a  sanctuary, 
dedicated  to  some  unknown  god  or  spirit,  on  the 
slope  of  the  CapitoUne  Hill,  proolaimmg  that  all 
who  resorted  to  it,  whether  bond  or  free,  should 
be  safe.'  This  tradition  and  also  some  other  state- 
menta  made  1^  Latin  writers*  seem  to  indicate 
that  from  ancient  times  oertain  sacred  places  in 
Borne  gave  shelter  to  refu^oee ;  but  it  was  only 
at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  Boman  history 
tJiat  the  right  of  aanotnary,  under  Greek  inflnenoe, 
became  a  reoc^nized  insutution  of  some  import- 
ance.' This  neht  was  expressly  conferred  upon 
the  temple  which  in  the  ^ar  42  B.a  was  built  in 
himour  of  Cessar;*  and  other  impnial  temples, 
as  also  the  statues  of  ^perors,  laid  claim  to  the 
same  privilege.'  When  Christianity  became  the 
reli^on  of  the  State,  a  similar  claim  was  made  by 
the  Chnrohes ;  bat  a  l^;al  ri^t  of  asylum  was 
first  nanted  to  them  Honorins  in  the  West 
•ad  Theodosias  in  the  Eaat*  Subseqiient^  it 
was  resMoted  bv  Jostiniaii,  who  deoraed  tiiat  all 
manslayers,  adulterers,  and  kidnapper*  of  women 
who  fled  to  a  church  should  be  talran  out  of  it' 

6.  The  right  of  sanctuary  existed  among  the 
pagan  Slavs,  or  some  of  them,"  and,  as  it  seems, 
among  the  ancient  Teutons."  After  th^  oon> 
vsraioD  to  CTiri,4tIiirLi(.y  the  privilege  of  asylum 

1  ft'.  K.  Smilh,  11.  USt. 

^Tl^L^  Aniu  UL  COS.;  Fkrae!),  OuiU  lAa  Gnwk  Staut.  L 
IV^lU'^  p.  VS;  WMtoott,  Smjt  in  lAs  BHUtf  ^  Rtiiawv* 
'rh-}u<jht  iri  tk>  Wtat  (1891),  p.  lU;  Bobrntdt,  iH«  dfr 

naaei  n  n.:fr  ■  v^iiA  -    ~  —  ■  " 
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*Dloqyilii<  ot  HtUiomiMMfc  JaHgitftflW  Samnm.  11  U; 
Ury.  L  8.  fir. :  nat»K)b,SomAu,ix.&t  HImI»,  r. S.  ^ p.  UO. 
«  Va.l«riiig  Uuimiu,  Atafat  dUlffn*  vtanarabmA,  i4tL  ft.  1; 

i^H»  iwPiMids,  u  «o>;  M  sIk>  BsncRV,  iN*  JblUSa  dir 
AAmr,  IL  (UMR  p.  U  L 

•  Sm  Dm.  ^im.  UL  88;  FlMtiu,  AwImu,  TSS;  Uo  GUAh^ 

•  DtoO^Hlna.zlTfi.10. 

TIka  Aim,  \i.  67;  8aatoaln%  2UwKn^  S8;  XoiiiinsaB,  i^ 

»  HdiDCM.  C&mia  to  SIMM,  L  88  OSBZ),  pi  m 
"WWii^ItM  S(n\fr«olU  (Ur  OmnafMn  (lUSX  P-  WL; 
StaiiMBD.  J>m  dOMfei  JUMWort)  fmfW  OMftton  y:»  Lw 
(U7UL  p.  B78;  Brnansr,  ZHmtMlte  JtMUmMiWBte,  H.  (U0» 
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within  the  church  was  recognized  in  most  of  their 
codes.  In  the  Middle  Agee  and  later,  persons  who 
fled  to  a  church  or  to  oeitain  boundaries  surround- 
ing it  were,  for  a  time  at  least,  safe  from  all 
proseontion,  it  being  considered  treason  againat 
Grod,  an  offence  beyond  oompensation,  to  force 
even  the  most  flagrant  criminal  from  His  altar. 
The  ordinary  of  t£e  sacred  place,  or  his  official, 
was  the  only  one  who  could  try  to  induce  him  to 
leave  it ;  but  if  he  failed,  the  utmost  that  could  be 
done  was  to  deny  the  refugee  victuals,  so  that  he 
might  go  fwth  voluntarily.*  In  the  £«a>  Auu- 
wortOrtdK  (L  7)  it  is  asserted  In  the  strongest  terms 
that  there  is  no  crime  which  may  not  be  pardoned 
from  the  fear  of  God  and  reverence  for  the  saints. 
But  the  right  of  sanctuary  was  gradually  subjected 
to  various  restrictions  ooth  by  secular  legisla- 
tion and  the  Church.*  Innocent  in.  enjoined 
that  refuge  should  not  be  vivea  to  a  hi^war 
robber  or  to  anybody  who  devastated  cultivated 
fields  at  night,'  ana,  aooording  to  Beauntanoir's  ' 
Coutun\6t  au  Beauvotai*  (xL  lotL),  dating  from 
the  13th  cent.,  it  was  also  denied  to  persons  guilty 
of  sacrilege  or  arson.  The  Parliament  of  Scotland 
enacted  that  whoever  sought  the  pioteotion  of  Ute 
Church  for  homicide  should  be  required  to  come 
out  and  undergo  an  assize,  that  it  might  be  found 
whether  it  was  committed  of  '  forethought  felony  * 
or  in  *cfaaud-meI16';  and  only  in  the  latter  case 
was  he  to  be  restored  to  the  sanctuary,  the  sheriff 
being  directed  to  ^ve  him  security  to  that  effect 
before  requiring  him  to  leave  it.*  In  England  a 
malefactor  who  took  refuge  in  a  oonsecrated  church 
oould  not  be  removed  from  it :  but  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  four  neighbouring  'vills'  to  beeet  the  ht^y 
place,  prevent  nia  escape,  and  send  for  a  coroner, 
who  then  came  and  parleyed  with  the  refugee. 
The  latter  had  his  choice  between  submitting  to 
trial  and  abjuring  the  realm.  If  he  chose  to 
abjure  the  realm,  he  hurried,  dressed  in  pilgrim's 
guise,  to  the  port  which  was  assigned  to  him,  and 
left  England,  being  bound  by  bis  oath  never  to 
return.  His  land  was  eecheated,  his  chattels  were 
forfeited,  and  if  he  came  back  his  fato  was  that 
of  an  outlaw.  But  if  the  refugee  would  neither 
submit  to  trial  nor  abjure  the  realm,  then  the 
contention  of  the  civil  power  was  that,  at  all 
events  after  he  had  enjoyod  the  ri^t  of  asylum  far 
forty  days,  he  was  to  be  starred  into  submission  t 
althoum  ^e  cleigy  resented  this  interference 
with  die  peaoe  of  Holy  Church.'  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  Tin.  there  were  certun  places  which 
were  allowed  to  be  '  places  of  tuition  and  privilege  * 
— in  fact,  citiea  of  permanent  refuge  tor  persons 
who  should,  aooorcung  to  ancient  usage,  have 
abjured  the  realm,  aftm  having  fled  to  a  church. 
There  was  a  governor  in  eadi  of  these  privileged 
places,  charged  with  the  daily  datr  of  mustennfi 
bis  men,  who  were  not  to  exceed  twenty  in  eaoE 
town,  and  who  had  to  wear  a  badge  whenever 
they  appeared  out  of  doors.  But  when  these 
regulations  were  made,  the  protection  of  sanctuary 
was  taken  away  from  persons  guilty  of  murder, 
rape,  burglary,  highway  robbery,  or  axstm.  The 
law  of  sanctuary  was  then  left  unchanged  till  the 
reign  of  James  L,  when,  in  theorr,  the  privilege 
in  question  was  altogeuier  denied  to  criminals.* 

1  anmsa.  BMorr  tf  MM  ChHMm^,  U.  (USn  p.  S»; 
BolmailDoq,  Ofh  oO.  n.  ;  Fold.  Joo.  ott.  p.  USfl: ;  Bnctoo, 
(b  iMfOm  «t  toimt^idliMm  AnalkB,  (oL  Utb,  nL  II.  (181V) 
p.  ML  I  InaM,  SeoOand  in  O*  MUdU  Agm  0860),  p.  US  f. 

SBnutner,  op.  eiL  \L  Oil.:  Bntnwrlaoo,  op.  ew.  p.  Uff.; 
lUd,  IncL ««.  p.  IWf. 
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'ImtM,  M>.att.  p.  108. 
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Bbckrtoii^  OmmmUKim  m  a§  Ltm^  ~  ' 
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MAmfttte  of  tMott  aaj-hmM  eootiaud  to  exiit 
m  EnriMKl  m  lata  m  tho  raixn  of  G«ofg«  L,  when 
tiMt  ol  St.  Peter's  at  Wwtnunstw  ww  aboUihed.i 
In  tiia  legialBtion  of  Sweden  tbe  last  raftnooe  t« 
ttopriTifageol«Mtetu«i7ttfomid  in  u  mwdznent 
1GS8.'  In  ¥nam  u  wm  abolMhed  bj  an 
irrfpiiiiaMfii  at  UN.*  In  Spain  it  eziited  eT«n 
is  the  IMh  eihuy.*  Kot  lone  the  most 
importaot  efamdiM  in  AJbjwmru^  the  monastety 
of  Albi  Wnxa  in  the  aune  eonnbr,*  and  the 


^wrter  in  Ckadar  whore  tbe  bead  <»  the  Al^a- 
■uan  dcig7  lias  liia  residcnoe,*  wen  zeported  to 
be  rnKjiuna  for  mminals.  And  tbe  seme  was  the 
eaea  with  tbe  old  Oniatfaoi  ehnzebes  amonc  the 
fheiwHiM  <d  the  <TeM>ww  • 

Among  the  ancient  Irish  the  ri^t  of  senetaary 
also  exiirted.  This  was  of  two  sovta  t  temponiy 
vitfain  the  prednct  {maigm)  of  a  Mnonoi  nnk. 
sad  pemanent  within  ^  land  of  a  aoatd  jArudm) 
€r  the  c^ebe  (mmmL  toi ■miiiii)  of  aohnnli.  The 
■HMHt  varied  aeeoTding  to  the  atetae  flf  the  owner 
of  de  laud,  rangiu  from  the  mdias  of  oneipear- 
east  to  the  entire  plain  in  wUah  the  palaee  of  a 
vovineial  king,  tbe  king  of  IxelaikL  or  the  Azeh- 
Dishop  of  Annafdi,  atood.  ^nthin  toe  maigm  the 
fngitm^  iriien  duly  eertifled  <tf  the  diaiaatar  of 
the  ^aee  and  granted  lonnal  penniaaion  to  onter« 
was  safe,  so  long  u  he  in  no  wise  injnred  the 
mttigm  or  its  owner,  for  a  time,  bat  most  sooner 
ot  war  ineor  tbe  peratir  ef  his  original  misdeed. 
Within  the  hntdmi,  on  oie  other  band,  a  homieida 
was  saie  from  the  Tengeanee  of  his  Tiotim'a  friends 
antal  be  eoold  obtain  a  fair  trial  beftna  a  irsAofi, 
or  judge.  'Theri^t  aoeorded  to  tbe  maigen  of  a 
dwelling  was  for  the  protaotioa  of  the  owner 
against  aoenes  of  Tii^enoe  on  his  pramisea  by 
ovtaiden — Dot  primarily  in  tbe  iatenot  of  the 
fogitiTei  and  as  it  depended  on  the  wUl— ot 
eeoriee— of  tbe  owner,  it  was  nneertain.  It  was 
indaad  not  an  anrlnm  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  Bat  uie  sauetoazy  of  a  dtoreb  or  tlie 
asylum  of  a  bmden  was  absolute  and  inriolaUe, 
depcndb^  <m  DO  aooditione  and  on  ao  man's  will  or 

"^"ta  many  oases  tite  tonhs  of  dead  or  the 
hoosas  of  Mrmg  persma  aerre  as  asylvma.  The 
Arab  poet  QammAd  found  a  aafe  refuge  at  the 
tomb  of  bia  anemy'a  tether."  In  the  monarohiosl 
statee  of  the  Galba.  in  Eastern  Afriea,  homicides 
enjoy  a  legal  rijdit  of  aiyliun  if  they  bare 
sDceeeded  in  ese^ng  to  a  hat  nesr  ths  borial- 
plaee  itf  the  king.^  Amnmg  tlM  Bsxotae*'  and 
Ka62S>*  the  t«mbs  <A  ohiefa  are  plaeea  of  lefoge. 
Among  the  Orambos  in  Soath-Weetem  Africa  tne 
Tillsge  of  a  Kieat  chief  is  abandoned  at  his  death, 
exeept  Inr  the  members  of  a  oertain  family,  who 
renidn  uiere  to  prerent  it  from  falling  into  nttsr 
decay ;  and  oond  waned  otnunsls  lAo  eontxive  to 
eae^  to  one  of  theee  dasertud  vUIsflos  sis  safe, 
St  least  for  a  tirne.^  Among  mrioos  peodba  the 
dfloiiflQe  <rf  tbe  ehief  or  Idi^  is  w  a^Iam  for 

IJis  1.  Ji^itrt  Wmtfmrtm^  U/i  in       MUdU  Agm 

(usev  p.  i0tt. 

« ifiriitrtm.  JMnss  ta4m  tmmtkm  mmMUaflrfuamt»gm» 

•  Da  Bofs,  Bimtfin  4a  Ml  trMsd  4m  ftuflm  mttmm, 
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*  Da  Bm,  HiMotn  4m  inU  mImM  4»  n^tgm  (Uni), 

■  BdMc,  DaM  Jm*<mU  4m  VatunOOur  (IMS),  p.  U. 
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oriminsls;>  and  in  some  plaeea  in  Weat  Africa 
the  same  is  ease  with  the  boase  of  the  high 
prieak*  In  Uaambara,  again,  a  marderer  cannot 
be  arrested  at  any  of  the  foar  places  where  the 
|nat  wimds  of  the  country  reside.'  But  even 
the  bouse  of  an  ordinary  man  may  rnaanai  the 
ri|^t  of  asylum.  Among  the  Bareaa  and  Knnsmss, 
in  Esstem  Africa,  a  mnzderer  who  finds  time  to 
flee  into  snoUier  person's  dwelling  cannot  be  s^xed, 
and  it  is  oonsidered  a  point  <tf  bonoar  for  the 
oommuni^  to  lidp  him  to  eeoape  abroad.'  In 
thB  Palaw  Idssds  ^no  en«ny  may  be  killed  in  a 
house,  espafliaUy  not  in  the  presence  of  the  host.** 
In  Bum  the  privilege  of  aiylnm  went  bead  in 
hand  with  the  sanctify  of  this  bomestssd  i*  and 
ths  reach  of  a  man's  paaoe  waa  proportionate  to 
his  rank.' 

S.  Tbe  ri|^t  of  asaetnary  has  been  aaoribed  to 
Tariow  oaoses.  Obrioualy  emmeous  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  places  of  refuge  were  established  wtth  a 
riew  to  |e»limliin,  umttentknsl  offeodea  from 
punishment  or  rerwige.*  The  restriotioa  of  the 
pririlege  of  asnotoary  to  oesea  of  aooldeatal 
injwiaa  la  not  at  all  general,  and  where  it  oooora 
it  is  nndoalitadly  an  mnorstion  doe  to  mtati  or 
social  crasiderauona  Yerj  frequently  this  prifi- 
lege  has  be«i  attribnted  to  a  deaire  to  giro  time  for 
the  first  heat  of  reaentment  to  pass  over  before  tbe 
injured  party  ooold  seek  redresa.*  Bat  although 
such  a  desire  may  have  helped  to  preserve  ^e 
ri|dit  of  asylum  where  it  has  once  come  into 
ensteae^  it  could  hardly  account  for  the  origin 
of  this  rif^t.  It  should  be  tamembered  that  the 
pririlege  of  asnctuaiy  not  (mly  atf<aila  temporary 
proteontm  to  Uie  refagae,  but  in  many  osaaa 
altoffotlier  exempta  bun  from  punishment  or 
retaliation,  and  that  shelter  is  given  even  to 
animsls  which  hare  fled  to  a  sacred  place.  And 
if  the  theory  referred  to  were  oorreot,  how  could 
we  explain  the  fact  that  the  rif^t  of  asylum  is 
particularly  attadiad  to  saoctnanes  ?  It  has  been 
said  that  the  ri^t  of  aanotnary  beats  teetimony 
to  the  power  oT  oertain  plaeea  to  transmit  their 
virtoes  to  those  who  entered  them."  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  wo  have  any  evidenoe  that  the 
fugitive  is  sappoeed  to  partake  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  which  shelters  him.  In  Morocco,  persons 
who  are  permanently  attached  to  mosques  or  the 
shrines  oi  saints  are  generally  regarded  as  more 

1  BsnMB,  FapspM  ami  TrmvtU  is  UU  /nbrbr  af  JforU 
AwmUm  (Uni  p.  107  nmemaA;  Lnrin.  Bm  TVaotj 
OUtU^onc  {1M^>  100  (Knkta);  ^ocfantan,  Dis  BattaUmAm 
•V  AHiwaa.lL  (tun  m  (Mmmwi  ud  Bafta  of  OMbm) ; 
Ttoow.  'Cnt  d*  Bkl^  na  Ko«M,'  fai  BOdnuin  UA  da  taai- 
ImrnA-  m  mAmOwkU  mm  NadartamAaek-lmAO,  xzxriL  (US8) 
p.a4^ftllTMo(  Co«UI,sdtoMatotBornM>)i  Jam,  quotod 
Eohtar.  'BmM  dw  MwohrillnwilMwr.'  In  MUAr?/.  wrat 
BMktawlM.  ilT.  M7  (BMlna  o(  Nmito  In  Iba  MuihsU  Oniop)  i 

BwitMSa.  la  BMnmrti,  JtMUnivMUMiM,  p.  Stt  (OndonfH); 


Sotalns,  «p.  &  m  (Onmbos):  Bshin*,  'Dm  Bwdit  dw 
AmumJ'  In  MMkr.  Jr.  wipL  BstkUtetu.  x.  Wj  Mtttar, 

Arsd^ftm);  Hnkv,  DU  Maamt  (IMWl  p.  KM.  Among  Um 
Buotn  fSt  iMldeaoM  ot  Um  qoMB  uid  IM  prim  ailntaUr  an 
fkcm  of  rofiw*  (DaoU,  m.  ttt.  p.  TBI 

>MllU«,  dU  arWMwSoiW  LamMa^  #Ma  Cimn,  p.  7S; 
Wltoon,  WuUm  Africa  (ISSQ,  p.  129  (KnuiMa  o(  tfat  Oimia 

OOMt). 

a  Knpl,  JMmh  in  Ot-A/Htm,  11.  (1868)  p.  ISS. 
"   St^i* 


di«n(l8Ml  p.  BOt. 


*  Huns^igcr,  Oft^ViianaeA*  i 

•  Kubvy,  'iM«  PftUu-loMln  In  dor  SwIno,'  In  Joar.  d. 

:  It.  08781  n.  S6. 

90. 


JfMMMM  Ood^y,  It.  (1878)  p.  S6. 
•  wad^op.aU.  pp.  US,  HS,  tSS,  MS;  H 

tL  imTm^im  WL  p.  itt :  ftaoMMtidt, 


TPotook,  Uaf^  C^aos,'  ta  Lmit  \ivmrtiHg  Bntrnt, 
L40t 

■  Bwol.  pTMnSHnUn  dm  PAOetophU  dm  AMfttt.  |  U7; 
Pmrall,  'OatilDN  o(  Bodolosr,'  tn  Th4  Saturday  LmtW 
dMtmrwd  to  Ou  0.8.  national  Aiuntm  (188S),  p.  SL 

■  Hrinot*,  OuekiekU  dm  MtniehMt  (1T86X  p.  180 ;  Nord- 
■trtai,  flp.  oO.  IL  401 ;  PudoMua,  Loi  talioM  (1843),  p.  AM ; 
Balmorlnoq,  op.  eU.  an.  U,  47 ;  WM,  loe.  aO.  pp.  102,  Its,  JUL 
Wtn. ;  bUu,  OkofctqiMn*  wr  d«a  nrvm  dm  JwrtKondM 

p.  186 1  QnfcUMikfc  «fc  sit.  pw  at*, 
a^w,  r«nMp  V  m«  Smssm*  (U09X  p.  t»  t 
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or  leM  holy ;  bat,  w  far  M  tiie  preaent  writer 
knoTs,  thu  ia  never  the  case  with  oasaal  visitora 
or  mppliants,  henoe  it  is  hardly  from  fear  of  the 
refosee  that  hia  porsner  refrains  from  laying  handa 
on  Ima.  JPnrf.  Bobertson  Smith  baa  staged  part  of 
the  truth  in  saying  that  'the  assertion  «f  a  man's 
undoubted  rights  as  against  a  fngitiTe  at  the 
sanotoary  is  regarded  as  an  encroaohment  on  its 
holiness.^  There  is  an  almost  instinctlre  fear  of 
disturbing  the  peace,  and  particnlarly  of  ahedding 
blood,'  in  a  holy  place ;  and  if  it  is  improper  to 
oonunit  uy  act  of  violence  in  the  honse  oi  another 
man,  it  is  naturally  considered  equally  ofTensiTe, 
and  at  the  sune  time  much  more  dangerous,  to  do 
so  in  the  homestead  of  a  snpematnTarbung.  But 
this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  matter;  another, 
equally  important,  still  calls  for  an  explanablon. 
Why  should  the  gods  or  saints  themselves  be  so 
ana^ms  to  protect  criminals  who  have  songht 
refoge  in  their  sanotnariest  Why  do  they  not 
deliver  them  np  to  justice  throng  their  earthly 
representatives  f 

The  answer  lies  in  certain  ideas  which  refer  to 
human  as  well  as  divine  protectors  of  refugees. 
The  god  or  saint  is  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  a  man  to  whose  dwelling  a  pereon  has  fled  for 
shelter.  Acoording  to  Moorish  ideas,  the  owner  of 
the  house  or  tent  most,  in  his  own  interest,  assist 
the  fugitive ;  for,  by  being  in  dose  contact  with 
him  and  his  family  and  bisbelongings,  the  refugee 
is  thought  to  be  able  to  transfer  to  them  corses 
and  evil  wishes.  He  is  in  the  'dr  of  his  host,  and 
l-Ar  denotes  a  compulsory  relation  between  two 
persons,  the  constraining  character  of  which  is  due 
to  the  belief  in  the  tnmsference  of  a  conditional 
cDiae.'  Ideas  of  this  sort  seran  ocnnmonly  to 
underlie  the  duty  of  assisUng  a  suppliant;*  and 
especially  when  uie  proteotor  is  so  mighty  a  per- 
sonage as  a  king  or  chief  or  high  priest,  his  domicile 
then  readily  comes  to  be  regiuded  as  an  inviolable 
place  of  refuge.  Sometimes  a  criminal  can,  in  a 
similar  way,  oe  a  danger  to  the  king  even  from 
a  distance,  or  br  meeung  him,  and  must  in  oon- 
aeqnenoe  he  pardoned.  In  Madagascar  an  offender 
esnqted  punishment  if  he  ooula  obtain  sif^t  of 
the  soverei^,  whether  before  or  after  conviction ; 
hence  criminals  at  work  on  the  high  road  were 
ordered  to  wi^draw  when  the  sovereign  was 
known  to  be  omaing  1^.*  In  Usamban  oven  a 
murderer  is  safe  as  aocm  as  he  has  touebed  the 
parson  <^  tiie  king.*  Among  tiie  Maratse  and 
nei^booring  tribes,  a  person  who  is  aoenaed  of 
any  crime  rec^ras  pardon  if  he  lays  a  cupa — the 
foeailized  base  of  a  conical  shell,  which  is  the  most 
hif^ily  valued  of  all  thnr  instruments— at  the  feet 
of  his  chief:  and  a  miscreant  likewise  escapes 
punishment  if  he  reaches  and  throws  himself  on 
the  king's  dmms.'  On  the  SUve  Coast. '  criminals 
who  are  domned  to  death  are  always  gagged,  be- 
cause if  a  man  should  speak  to  the  king  he  must 
be  pardoned.'*  In  Asbanti,  if  an  offender  should 
succeed  in  swearing  on  the  tang's  life,  he  must  be 
pardoned,  because  such  an  oath  is  believed  to  in- 
volve danger  to  the  king ;  hence  knives  are  driven 
throngh  toe  cheeks  from  opposite  sides,  over  the 
t<ngne,  to  prerMit  him  from  speaking.*  So  also 
ameog  the  Romans,  acoording  to  an  old  Jewish 
witter, »  person  oondemned  to  death  was  gagged 

«  WwtCTHMw*.  Origtm  mid  .nil  iTif  t^Om  Jfowrf  Mmu, 

La«oe)p.s8a 

)  WMUnnuok,  In  Anthnp-  JEMsya  prtimttd  U  M.B.  Tglor, 

p.  snff. 

*  WertcrmfcTofc.  OH^in  awd  D«mtopm*nt  ^  U«  Jfarrt  /dnw, 

i.  687  IT. 

B  Qlis,  Bittory  of  Madagatear,  L  (1888)  p.  S7I. 
^Olbbona,  SzpUmtion in OmUrat  A/riea (ISBeX p.  KB. 


to  prevent  him  from  earring  the  king.^  Fear 
of  the  curses  vnmounced  by  a  dissatisfiw  refugee 
likewise,  in  aU  probability,  underlay  certain  other 
customs  which  were  prevalent  in  ancient  Kome. 
A  servant  or  slave  who  came  and  fell  down  at 
the  feet  of  Juppiter's  high  priest,  taking  h<^  ot 
his  knees,  was  for  that  aky  freed  from  ^e  whip ; 
and  if  a  prisoner  with  irons  and  bolts  on  his  feet 
succeeded  in  approaching  the  high  priest  in  hia 
house,  he  was  let  loose  ai^  his  fetters  were  thrown 
on  to  the  road,  not  through  the  dow,  but  from 
not*  Iforeover,  if  a  criminal  who  had  been 
sentenoed  to  death  acddentally  met  a  Yestal  vi^in, 
on  his  WM-  to  the  place  of  execution,  his  life  waa 
saved.'  Bo  senutive  to  imprenitions  were  both 
Juppiter's  high  priest  and  the  priestesses  of  Yesta, 
that  the  Praetor  was  never  allowed  to  compel  them 
to  take  an  oath.*  Among  several  peoples  evoi 
ordinary  women  are  legardeo,  in  a  way,  as  aqrlnms, 
probabfy  from  fear  <rf  t£e  ma^e  power  attributed  to 
thrar  sex.  In  nurious  parts  of  Morocco,  especiaUy 
among  the  Berbers  and  JbAla,  or  northern  mouo- 
taineera,  a  person  who  takes  refuge  with  a  woman 
by  touching  her  is  safe  from  his  pursuer.  Among 
the  Arabs  of  the  plains  this  custom  is  dying  out, 
owing  to  their  subjection  to  the  Saltan's  govern- 
ment;* but  among  certain  Asiatic  Bedawtn.  the 
tribe  of  Shammar,  *a  woman  can  protect  any 
number  of  pexacMia,  vt  even  tents.*'  Among  the 
Circassians,  *a  Stranger  who  intrusts  himself  to 
the  patronage  of  a  woman,  or  is  able  to  touch  with 
his  mouth  ue  breast  of  a  wife,  is  spared  and  pro- 
tected as  a  relation  of  the  blood,  though  he  were 
the  enemy,  nay  even  the  murderer,  of  a  similar 
relative.'^  Ilie  inhabitants  of  Barfeges  in  Bigorre 
have,  down  to  recent  times,  preserved  the  old 
custom  of  pardoning  a  criminal  who  has  sought 
refage  with  a  woman.* 

Now,  as  a  refugee  may  by  his  curse  force  a  king 
or  a  priest  or  any  other  human  being  with  whom 
he  establishes  some  kind  of  omtaet,  to  protect  him, 
so  he  m^r  in  a  rimilar  maimer  constrain  a  god  or 
sunt  as  Boon  as  he  has  entered  hia  sanotoary. 
Acoording  to  the  Moorish  expresrion,  he  is  then  m 
the  'dr  of  the  sunt,  and  the  saint  is  bound  to 
protect  him,  just  as  a  host  is  bound  to  protect  his 
guest.  It  is  not  only  men  that  have  to  fear  the 
curses  of  disMtisQed  refugees,  .^sohylus  puts  the 
following  words  into  the  month  of  Apollo,  when 
he  dedares  Us  intoition  to  aadst  his  suppliant^ 
Orestes :  '  TeiriUe  both  among  men  and  gods  is 
the  wrath  of  a  refngee^  iHien  OBft  abandmu  Um 
with  intent.'* 

UnuTCBS.— BulflMitaoq,  ite  JmINsU,  Dnprt,  18ES;  R. 
AndTM. '  DIa  Anl^'  Is  0Mw  xsztC,  Bmnriok,  1880 ;  Pnld, 
'Dm  A«^r»ebt  bn  Alttrtlnun  and  Wttdsltn'tn  SFitlTTtt., 
Btattwt,lS87:  Bartb,  da ffnseofm  stylft, EHnMbtm,  1888 ; 
J.  GTPraMr,  'Ths  Orlrfn  of  Tbtonbm,'  tn  t^nGigk^ 
JUvUm,  N.S.,  Ixr.,  Londoo,  UOO ;  Hellwir,  Dot  AnlrtM  dmr 

MloimMl  (trtiU  JTorsI /(IM^  IL  (Londoo,^^ 

Edwabo  WESTEBUABOK. 

ATARGATIS.— Atargatis  {'ATifrraru,  'Arap- 
vdnj,  'ATtpyant,  ^ATOfiydreiTit,  'ATToTjjJydtfij)  is  the 
Greek  pronunciation  of  niunnp,  a  Syrian  goddess 
often  mentioned  by  classical  writers.  The  Aram, 
name  waa  riiortened  into  nnjrm,  the  regular  form 
in  the  Talmud,  Syr.  literature,  and  Armenian ; 
and  from  this  was  derived  Ae/Mrm6,  DercetO^  a 

1  Qaoted  hy  Loriu,  •  Oardiw.'  in  JBlt.  8W  (fli.  la  isaml, 
tor  Blblioftl  ftnd  TUmodio  m^ecUl,  Tar  sad  OindMig,  flu  It. 
S6S-SSS). 

•  Ptatuob,  QxtMtioim  Rommm,  Ul;  Anha  CWUns.  Nottm 

AUicm,  X.  U.  &  10. 
)  Plntercb,  Nvma,  x.  S. 
4  Auliu  OeUlus,  X.  IS.  81. 

•  WMMmurck,  Origin  and  D*vtlop.  itf  (At  Moral  Idsat,  L  008. 
<  Lnyud,  DiteoMriit  in  tX»  jSitffU      Sinntk  and  Babplon 

(18(8},  p.  81S. 

T  paiW^  Tnmti  through  tA»  AnOam  ProffiWH  tf  ths 

Ruuian  kmpirt,  1.  (1802)  p.  401. 
B  Ftochor,  £*T^Tvfwn,,l.  ^BM^p^  OL 


•  .fMhrlus,  AumnjdM.  888 
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OMniiKHi  Gr.  mnd  Lat  fonn.  Th«  origin  of  this 
■ame  VH  a  matter  of  iniioh  specalation  to  earlier 
KbdafB.  Selden  {d«  DU  Synt,  178)  explained  it 
u  a  comoption  of  ir^iv, '  great  tub , '  and  uonneeted 
it  with  Dagon  ;  Sickler  (Die  Mieroglyphen,  74  f.) 
and  Geeenina  {Com.  iib.  la.  iL  342)  interpreted  it  as 
ipn*  'greatneflB  of  fortune' :  Movers  {PK6nin»rt 
L  AM)  as  Anm.  mri^  '  otefL]  like  Heb.  iqa,  as  a 
dMBgnatkn  for '  female ' ;  da  Vwtttf  (Syrie  Cinirale» 
Imae.  Sem.  7f.)>  followed  by  BaniUfldu  lJakv$  «t 
Moloeh,  90),  as  ny-iPi^  '  fnllnees  of  favourable  time.' 
All  these  etymologies  were  set  aiide  by  the  die- 
eOTCiy  of  inaoriptiona  bearing  tlie  name  nunmr,  the 
ongiiial  Aiam.  designation  of  the  goddess  (see 
Mow).  Ewald  {Itmhr.  vm  Sidom,  1866,  p.  62)  at 
OMB  raeognised  that  this  wa>  eompoiindecl  ont  of 
"wv,  'Atar.  and  nnp,  'Ate,  two  w«lI-kDown  Syrian 
defies,  and  in  this  view  he  haa  be«i  followed  by 
Levy  [PhBn.  Stud,  ii  30).  NOldeke  {ZDMO  xxiv. 
1870.  pp.  Oe,  109),  Baodiasin  (Sirwfim,  1 288  ;  FBB* 
iL  172),  Baethgen  iB«itrag«,1»n.),mi  neariyall 
recent  soholarB.  Lagarde  (JTtM.  L  1884,  fit) 
donbts  the  eorreetness  of  this  view,  and  Jensen 
[HUtiierumdArmemier,  1898,  167  f.)  snggests  that 
Atsrgatis  is  derived  from  a  hypotheti<»l  Hittite 
goddess  Tarkhn.  Neither  of  these  soholsxs  has 
soeeeeded,  however,  in  diqifOTiiig  the  commmily 
aee(f>ted  etymologv. 

'Atar,  the  first  element  in  the  oomponnd,  is  the 
Aiaaude  form  of  the  name  that  appears  in  Canaan 
as  'Ashtartt),  (Astarte) ;  in  Aaayr.  and  Bab.  as 
Utar ;  in  Sonth  Arabia  as  'Athtar ;  in  Abyssinia 
as'Astar;  in  Hoabas'Ashtar.   Uek  #  and  Atmk 

O  ngnlarly  oorre^Mmd  with  Anm.  l^  m  that 
Hah.  timtg  becomes  Aram.  ■•««.  'AtMtar  was  soon 
smimilated  into  "Attar,  and  this  was  written  -uv, 
the  nsnal  form  in  the  inscriptiona.  The  ph<metie 
relation  of  these  various  forms  shows  that  'Athtar 
('Ashtart,  Astarte)  was  a  primitive  Semitio  deity 
▼ho  mtut  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Aranueans 
from  the  earliest  tiaua.   The  first  appearanoe  of 

viU.  lis;  mmKIB  U.  2S1 1 1  GyL  B.  viL  tUmKIB 
it  215,  n.  4),  where  the  f <nm  Atar-Mmait^t  *  heavenly 
Atar,* indioatea  the  *iTMnf^.i<f  origin  «l  thedivinity. 
It  appears  alao  in  S/rian  pro]»er  namw  snch  as 
Atar-bi'di,  Atar-galm,  Atar- idri.  Atar-stiri  (Johns, 
^i>ooMsiiay  .Sool^  17 ;  Hilpreoht,  JM.  Sm.  iz. 
n,  79).  A  gwn  beaxa  ths  inaoriptkn  iqnnpv  '^Atar 
is  Strang'  (Levy.  PAta,  Stud.  u.  88 »  E.  Meyer, 
ZDMG  xzxi.  1877,  782,  n.  1).  From  none  of  these 
cariy  mentions  does  it  appear  whether  'Atar  is 
iissnnlliin  or  feminine.  In  Sonth  Arabia,  Abya- 
onia,  and  Moab  it  is  masonliDe,  in  Assyria  and 
Ganwn  it  is  feminine  (ef.  Barton,  Semitic  Orig»u, 
dL  iv.).  WineUer  {AlUnitnt.  Fortek.  L  fiSS)  has 
•bown,  bowerer,  that  Ashnrbanipal  in  tw<^  texts 
eonates  Atar<aaniain  with  the  Asnrrian  Ishtar, 
woieh  is  always  feminine  (in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  fern,  ending).  Strabo  also  ]xvL  78fi)  says  that 
Athara  is  the  same  as  Atargatis,  and  Atargatis  is 
always  feminine.  Athara  seems  clearly  to  be 
a  variant  form  of  'Athtar,  'Attar,  and  Kfildeke 
{ZDMQ  xxiT.  109)  explains  it  on  the  analogy  of 
Aiabk  'Aihmr  for  'Atktkur,  'Aththur,  'Assyria.' 
Jostin  {Hitt.  PkU.  xxxvL  2)  qwaks  of  Arates 
(Arathiss=Atbaree)  as  tiie  wife  of  Damasons,  for 
whom  he  bnilt  a  temple.  In  the  light  of  this  evi- 
denee  there  oan  be  no  donbt  that  the  Ar*''"***" 
Atar  was  a  goddess  (see  Abbtakt). 

'At*  in  'Ath»t  the  second  element  in  the  oom- 
ponnd  aame  Atargatis,  appears  in  the  fonns  nnp, 
B*.  and  IV  in  Palmyrene  proper  names,  t.g.  pinp . 
3pvnir,  'AAiani^,  nnjnsi,  xntrai,  ZajSAoo^  or  Zo^- 
faoAft,  mru,  mrov,  mg  as  the  name  of  a  man,  and 
IV  as  the  name  of  a  woman  (da  "StwAh,  Intc  Stm. 
Mo.  30;  5,  19;  M,  74,  107.  148,  M ;  Mordtmann, 


'  Kene  Beitttee  s.  Knnde  Pabnyra's,*  SMA  1875, 
47;  Sachao,  ZDMO  xxxv:  1881,  p.  740  f.).  It  ap. 
pears  alao  in  Phosn.  inscriptions  from  Cypms  in 
the  nunes  njm  and  >wnnjr  {CIS,  Ko.  93,  79 ;  of. 
NOldeke.  ZDMQ  xlii.  1888,  p.  471;  Hal«vT, 
MHanyet  de  critique  et  dhittcire,  1883.  146).  In 
Or.  inscriptions  and  authors  it  assumes  the  forms 
'A9v,  'AA|f,  'A«at,  "Btfoof.  These  forms  and  tiie 
mase.  vwhs  in  tiw  Palmyrene  proper  names  sng* 
geat  that 'Ate  is  a  male  divinity,  ont  there  is  so 
mneh  looseness  in  Palmyrene  in  Uie  agreement  of 
the  verb  with  the  gender  of  iU  subject  that  this 
ai^goment  is  not  cooclosive.  Psendo-Melito  (in 
Otto's  Corp.  Apol.  Christ,  ix.  426,  fiOB ;  Cnreton, 
Spteileff.  44,  2S  Syr.)  describes  'Ati,  as  wor- 

shipped at  Hadyab  (Adiahene).  and  usee  the  femi- 
nine in  apeaJring  of  her.  bat  this  testimony  also 
is  far  from  dedaiTe.  As  uncertain  as  the  sex 
of  *Afea  Sa  bia  (or  her)  identity.  De  VogUd  and 
Bandisrin  think  that  the  name  is  ]lX  Heb.  ng,  in 
the  sense  of  *  favonraUe  season,'  and  that  it  was 
used  ori^aUy  merely  to  distinguish  the  'Atar  of 
Heliopohs  from  other  Atars,  bat  sobse<iaently  was 
separated  from  her  as  the  name  of  an  iodeiwndent 
deity.  Tbia  is  very  unlikely.  Combinatioos  of 
two  deities  into  one  are  common  in  the  Semitic 
world,  but  the  separation  of  one  into  two  is  an 
unknown  phenomenon.  Le^  {Fhifn.  Stud.  iv.  7) 
and  Six  (A«num.  CAnm.  1878,  108)  hold  tbat'j|«« 
comes  from  Ante,'Anath,  but  the  6r,  eqaivalent 
'A^  makes  this  view  difficult.  Baetheen  {Beitr. 
71  ff.)  identifies  'Ate  with  Attea  (a  Lyoian  deity), 
which  appears  in  the  proper  names  Sadyattea, 
Myattes,  Alyattes,  and  he  appeals  to  Lnoian  s  stray 
iiU  Dta  Sjfr.  16)  of  the  founding  of  the  temple  w 
Hierapolis  by  Attea  the  Lydian  in  honour  of^IUiea 
who  bad  castrated  him.  In  that  case  the  pbonetio 
relation  of  Athet  to  Attea  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Athara  to  Attm^^  (see  above).  Hommel  {FSBA, 
1897,  p.  81)  thinks  also  that  the  ori^[inal  seat  of 
the  woiahip  of '  Ata  was  in  eaatarn  Asia  Miaw  (see 
|Atb.  Attis). 

when  so  mooh  donbt  exists  as  to  the  cWaater 
of  'Ate,  it  is  difficult  to  detaimine  what  is  the 
relation  of  'Atar  to  this  deity  in  the  compound 
'Atar- At4L  or  how  the  character  of  the  primitive 
Semitic  'Atar  is  modified  hv  this  Telationship. 
Meyer  {ZDMG  xxxL  730)  and  Hommel  (/.«.)  re- 
gard *Aw  as  the  wife  of  'Ate,  bat  Hadad  ia  always 
reprsasnted  as  her  consort.  Halivy  (<.e.  SIM)  sog- 
gflsts  that 'Atar  is  the  daughter  of  Ate,  and  o«n- 
pares  'Ishtar  the  daughter  of  Sin.'  Baudisaln 
\PBE*  ii  173)  thinks  that,  if  'Ate  is  a  real  name 
and  not  a  mere  title  of  'Atar,  he  is  probably  the  sou 
of  'Atar  (cf.  Islitar  and  Tammns  and  Uie  Iwends 
given  below  of  Atargatia  and  her  son).  Baeuigen 
{BtUr.  71  ff.)  thinks  that  the  relationship  ia  'i&r 
s'Ate,  ».«.  Attea  has  lost  his  identitT  in  'Atari 
and  he  appeals  to  Luman's  story  (see  aoove}.  The 
philological  method  cannot  throw  much  light  on 
this  problem,  and  we  are  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
allusions  in  tiie  inscriptions  and  in  classical  writers 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  character  of  Atargatis. 

The  earliest  references  to  the  worship  of  this 
goddess  are  found  in  fragments  of  Ctesias  (t  c.  B,a 
400)  scattered  through  the  writings  of  later  classical 
authors  (of.  Ctes.  Rtliq.  ed.  Bfthr,  898-896 ;  MUller. 
in  Dindorfs  Merodotva,  MfL).  Strabo  (zvi  786) 
says  that  Ctesias  calls  Atargate  DerkJUtl.  Diodorus 
Sioolus  (U.  4),  in  dependenoe  upon  Ctesias  (ol  ii.  20), 
narrates  that  Aphrodite  waa  angry  with  Derk6t6. 
and  caused  her  to  fall  in  love  mth  a  heantifnl 
yoath  among  those  who  sacrificed  in  the  temple 
m  Askalon.  By  him  she  became  the  mother  of 
Semiramis.  Fifled  with  shame,  she  caused  the 
you^  to  diBappear,  and  placed  the  ohild  in  a 
deaert,  where  am  waa  fed  Ij  doves.  She  then 
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cast  herself  into  a  lake  near  Aakalon  and  was 
chan^^  into  a  fish,  with  the  exo^rtson  of  her  face. 
This  IB  the  origin  of  the  half-homan  half -fish  image 
ofDerkStd.  The  same  storvia  repeated  by  Athena- 
goraa  (Legat.  pro  Christ.  26}  and  1^  an  anonymous 
anthorjIULhT,  op.  cU,  893 f.;  Mflller,  op.  etf.  18)*  who 
also  oaUs  "Deck&A  '  the  Syrian  goddeea.'  Exatos- 
thenes  {C<UaH9r.  38)  cites  Ctesias  aa  hia  authority 
for  the  statement  tlut  I)eTk6t6  was  saved  by  a  fish 
at  Bambyoe  (Hierapolis,  the  modem  Membidj)  in 
northern  Syria.  He  also  calls  her  the  goddess  of 
Syria.  Hyginns  (Attron.  u.  41)  states,  on  the 
aathoritr  of  Cteeits,  that  a  fish  rescued  Isis  {%.$. 
Derkdtol  from  the  sea,  and  therefore  the  Syrians 
regard  fishes  as  holy,  abstain  from  eating  them, 
ana  worship  gdden  images  of  them.  Xsnthns 
the  Lydian,  a  contemporary  of  Ctesias,  cited  by 
Mnaseas,  according  to  Athensus  (viii.  37),  states 
(if  the  citation  be  genuine)  ttiat  Ataraatis  because 
of  her  pride  was  seized  the  Lydian  Mopsns 
and  cast  with  her  son  lohthos  ('  fish ']  into  a  lake 
near  Askalon,  whrae  she  was  devonnd  W  fishes. 
He8yohiuBjt.«.  'AmffdSn)  says  that  she  u  called 
'A^^  by  XanthuB. 

The  earliest  eplgraphio  evidence  of  the  worship 
of  Atargatis  is  found  on  a  coin  bearing  on  one  side 
the  inscription  tut  lajr,  'Ahd-Hadad,  on  the  other 
vimiW, '  Atai'atu  (de  Luynes,  Etaai  <ur  la  mmimntU, 
de»  Sairap.,  1846,  p.  80,  pL  v.;  Blan,  ZDMO  tL 
18SS;  pp.  473  f.).  De  Laynes  supposed  tihat  this 
belonged  to  the  Persian  period,  but  it  is  probably 
to  be  asagned  rather  to  the  esrly  Greek  period. 
It  oomes  perliaps  from  Hierapolis,  and  is  interest- 
ing as  confirming  the  statements  of  later  writers 
that  Hadad  and  Atargatis  were  the  two  great 
divinities  of  Syria,  (raier  coins  of  'Abd-IHuiad 
show  the  more  usual  spelling  nnrinjr,  'Atar'ateh 
(see  Waddington,  RN  vi.  1861,  p.  9 it;  Six, 
NwiUtmatie  Chronicle,  1878,  p.  105). 

According  to  2  Mac  12",  Judas  Maooabiens  in  tibe 
year  B.C.  164  went  forth  against  Camion  and  the 
temple  of  Aterntts  {t6  'Arwydrw)  and  slew  26,000 
peome.  In  1  Mae  6^  this  is  desonbed  as  ri  W^uvm 
ip  Eofipaft'.  From  this  it  appwrs  that  the  cult  of 
Atargatis  flourished  during  the  Greek  period  not 
only  m  Hierapolis  and  Askalon,  but  also  m  Batdian. 
An  inscription  of  the  same  period  from 
Hauwar,  on  the  road  between  Damascus  and 
Banias,  bearing  the  word  ['AVondrQ  indicates  pro- 
bably that  there  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  in  this 
;^ac6  rWaddington,  Ko.  1890).  Excavations  in 
Deles  have  disclosed  a  number  of  votive  inscrip- 
tions to  Atar^tis  dating  from  a  period  shortly 
before  the  hymning  of  the  Christian  era.  Here 
occur  the  forms  'ATOpyini,  'Arbyartt,  'ArafrvdrnTU 
{BCS  iiL  407),  and  ^Ant^w  {ih,  vL  496C.  vii. 
477,  viiL  132).  These  inscriptions  combine  Atar- 
gatis and  Adados  (Hadad)  and  identify  Atai^atis 
with  Aphrodite.  In  one  case  she  is  oUIed'A^fwUrir 
*Anip7anr,  in  another  'kApOlri^  Her  raieste 
are  called  *  Hierapolitans,'  either  because  this  was 
a  colony  that  had  oome  from  Hierapolis,  or  because 
the  cult  was  known  to  be  derived  from  that  mty. 

Ovid  (tA.D.  17)tells  how  DraoetiB  was  changed 
into  a  fish  in  Palestine  {Metam.  iv.  44-46).  Gw- 
manioQS  (tA.D.  19)  eaUs  her  *the  Syrian  s^dess,' 
Deroeto,  and  Atargatis  (Scholia  on  Aratut,  ed. 
Breysig,  pp.  6S,  98  f.,  126,  176),  and  adds  the  new 
information  that  she  was  changed  into  a  fish  at 
Bambyoe  (Hierapolis).  Strabo  (f  a.d.  24)  sajrs, 
'  Ataifiate  (aocording  to  some  MS8,  Arturate)  the 
Syrians  call  Athaxa,  but  Ctesias  oalls  her  Derk«t6.' 
am  Atatgatis  ialdsntUked  with  'Athar  (=Ath. 
tar,  Ashtart,  Astarte)  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  she  is  identified  witii  Aphrodite  in  the 
Delos  inscriptions  (o£  xvL  74S,  785).  Comutns 
(t  A.D.  68)  records  {da  Nat.  Dtor.  6)  that  fishes  and 
doves  wm  sacred  to  Ataigrias,  tlie  goddess  of  the 


Syrians,  and  therefore  were  not  eaten.  Pliny 
(fjLD.  79),  in  SN  v.  13  (14),  69,  says  of  Joppa, 
*  There  is  worsliipped  the  fabulous  Ceto.'  Whether 
this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  sea-monster  (tcQro* ), 
whose  skeleton,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
was  shown  at  Joppa,  ot  whetiter  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  tmnoated  fcnm  of  Der*«eto,  is  uncertain 
Baudissln,  Stvdim,  ii.  178).  In  v.  23  (19),  81, 
Pliny  identifies  Atargatis  with  Derceto,  and  says 
that  she  was  worahipjied  at  Hierapolis,  or  Bambyoe, 
or  Mabog.  In  xxxu.  2,  (8)  17,  he  speaks  of  the 
pond  of  sacred  fish  at  tiie  temple  01  Hierapolis. 
Plutarch  (Orau.  17)  says  of  the  goddess  of  Hier- 
apolis that  some  caJl  her  Aphrodite^  others  Hera, 
while  others  regard  her  as  the  divinity  who  out  of 
moisture  produces  tiie  seeds  of  all  tbinga,  and  has 
shown  men  the  way  to  all  good  things. 

A  Palmyrene  bilingual  of  the  year  A.D.  140  (de 
Yoghd,  Inscr.  Sem.  3= Waddiiwton,  2688)  mentions 
nninnp,  or  ['Arapytim,  aa  one  of  the  '  ^x>d '  or  one 
of  the  '  national  *  gods.  On  the  strength  of  this  in- 
Boription  a  broken  Palmyrene  text  (VJQ  iii  4480) 
is  donbtiess  to  be  restored  ['AraprJdTn.  Another 
inscription  of  the  2ad  cent,  from  Astypalea,  near 
Crete,  reads,  'ArapyaraTl  ifid^KOf  (see  Bayet,  'DMi- 
caoe  h  la  diesse  Atergatis,'  BCS  iiL  1879,  pp. 
406fL;  of.  CIO  iv.  7046  ;  ZDMO  zxxix.  48). 

The  fullest  of  all  the  aooounts  of  the  cult  of  Atar- 
gatis  at  Hierapolis  is  found  in  Uie  tmatise  of  Lndan 
(t  e.  A.D.  200),  de  Dm  Sj^ria,  Laeieii  was  himself 
a  Syrian,  and  speaks  as  an  eye-witnees.  He  never 
calls  the  goddess  Atamitis,  and  refuses  to  identify 
her  with  I>erkfit6  of  Askalon,  because  the  image 
in  that  place  had  a  fish's  tail,  while  the  one  in  Hier- 
apolis had  perfect  human  form  (14).  He  ntefers  to 
call  hm  Hera  (1, 16),  althon^  he  adndts  mat  tlieze 
is  much  to  be  said  in  fimmr  of  the  vieiw  tibat  she  is 
Rhea  (15).  Nevertheleea,  there  18  no  doubt  that 
his  *  Syrian  goddess '  is  really  Atargatis.  His  titie 
^vpla,  &t6i  is  one  that  is  constantly  applied  to  this 
divinity  by  other  writers.  Hierapolis  is  known  to 
have  been  a  chief  centre  oi  her  oult.  The  priests  of 
AtamtiM  at  Delos  entitle  tiMmselves  Hlerspditans. 
In  t£e  temple  was  a  pcmd  of  saered  flah,  such  as 
Plin^  describes  in  the  temple  of  Ataigatis  at  Hier- 
apolis ;  and  Lndan  himBelz  narrates  that  the  peo;^e 
said  that  the  temple  was  built  by  Semiramis  in 
honour  of  her  motiier  DerkStd,  and  that  they  ab- 
stained from  eatinff  fish  and  doves,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  peojue  of  Askalon  (14). 

Tba  temple  ot  HienpoUi  la  daKribed  by  Lod«a  u  tbebrprt 
wad  riobect  in  Sjiia.  To  tt  pilgrim*  ouna  from  all  part*  of 
WMteroA^aO>  It  stood  on  ft  hlUta  the  midst ot&*«ilir, 
knd  wu  •amrandod  with  two  walls,  otw  of  wblab  mm  vatr 
■ndmt.  To  th«  north  of  the  MuotosiT  bj  ft  oouit  100  oaUts 
■qoftra.  In  this  itood  ft  low  of  huso  itone  phalU,  oae  of  wUoh 
ft  mmn  Moended  twioe  ft  jBftr,  sua  nnulned  on  Um  top  smn 
dsn  offoihv  pnjtn  tor  tbo  people,  who  jplftoftd  jfifta  ftt  the 
bottom.  In  tha  ooort  then  wea  ftlao  an  fttW  of  Gronn,  sod 
rmmd  shoot  It  wen  ft  mnltltode  of  ttatiui  ot  n>di,  bMoes,  sod 
Unn,  ftntong  them  'Bemlnmli.*  Hen  alao  Mllooks,  borne, 
eaglM,  bean.  Mid  Qooa  fed  together  (2S-29,  8S-ll)k  Intbobmer 
temirie,  to  whfaflionlyoertfthiprleats  wenftdmittod,  itoodthne 
solasn  tmans.  The  ftnt  wu  thst  of  Hers  (AtWKfttbX  wbich 
bftd  fttbrtbatM  not  only  of  Hers  but  slso  of  Atbene,  ^jihrodlte, 
Selene,  Rhea,  Artemis,  Nvnedi,  and  the  VMee.  In  one  hand 
■he  osrried  a  soeptn,  In  the  other  ft  diitaft  On  her  bead,  irtiloh 
waa  ■uiroondod  with  ran,  ihe  won  a  tower^rown,  and  aha  waa 
endrcled  with  a  girdle  like  that  ot  Uraafa.  She  nood  on  Uona, 
and  hMl  ft  dram  Bke  that  ol  Bbea  (S8,  ct.  U)l  nwaeooDdlnHce 
bw*  a  gSMial  rMMnblanoa  to  Znia,  altbon^  it  was  ealUd  by  a 
different  name.  It  was,  donbtleai,  Hadad,  who  waa  rewaatnied 
armed  with  a  thnnderbolt.  Between  theae  two  stood  a  third 
tmafo,  tbe  sax  ot  irtdcfa  LodBD  ooold  not  detennlne.  It  bad  no 
Dame,  be  aara.  bat  waa  oaOed  nMrelj  rmeito*, '  akiL*  [Baatfagea 
(BKM^sTtoIs  doubtlaw  omwot  In  manfti^  ffla  ibTiiwiia  aa 
dot  to  amlataki  oa  LooWa  par*  ol  mmlor  Wig,  nsttilrd 
dMnltgr  was  raallr  'Ate,  whose  name  i^pean  aa  the  seoood  ole- 
mant  la  imrnp,  AtargaUa.]  Aa  to  the  origin  ol  tho  temple, 
aomo  add  ft  wh  boOt  by  DaaoaHoa,  ottitn  br  Attaa(«  AteT), 
otfaen  by  "t"*"^,  and  aOum  by  Stntomoe.  Looian  pn- 
ferred  to  beUero  that  It  wu  the  woric  o(  Dkmysos  (U-»>. 

ISMpriaBtliood  ot  flu  taoq^te  was  TM7nBineroa%  and  waa 
dMded  Into  olaans  ttwt  warcland  dUMwtt  fw  notions.  Odd* 
^ilenons  among  thasa  ware  the  gaflt,  or  ammoh  priuta  Oa 
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.  )M>dournB^oas«URfM%aiidtfaMaMtntad 

Ummtrm.  Altar  ttds  llMjr  mn  mnMa'i  dnH^  and  fenvallod 

•hoot  tlH  eeinikr  wRTiiic  u  iBiM  of  a*  t<>ddMi^  t>><*T 

««iUmdirilb«&d  onriM,  flonuiir  oM  aoothar  and  ootUiif 
iiBifli II irta  kntwi <!Sfr<Ccr^<<w.  »6-*4>  OtthtaonrtMB 
Tfli^  oUmt  tn  iipliMtifwii  OiwwMthMttwH  In  bononr 
AttM  (Atotk  ™  «M  OMttmtMl  1)j  BhM,  and  madmd 
tta«ai»  Ito  voHd  ta  taaato  aWn ;  tlM  ottnr  WH  ttrt  tt  1M 
taMMT  ol  OoBdMbv,  wfao  mntOatod  UnMtt  Is  art»  to 
UbmK  wttfa  (^»Ma  8tnMaiw  Ifem 
In  tbt  taqila  (OX  BoMllOM 


— ta.  tlMQW%«Bd«llMrli  o*  iwiimI^  M»d  BMP 
wbol*  in  tba  ■riiliBi  o<  tPttit  goda  nt  fcrrh,  w 
hw^^MrTiiuHiii  to  tfa«  ittMyX 

IMwmtadtoBt  taiigi.  Mx!  wt  tifcw  Iwt  to  U  jlj^ 
nptas  ahMf*  Amd  Ifarir  hMdi  ite  oootac  to  Ibt  MBoln- 


Apvkiai  (JTitaRoqNL  viU.  170)  mmJa  of  tlw 
'omn^Mitent  and  all  -  pndBofaig  arnaii  goddeaa.* 
JSHan  (fliif.  Ammt.  xU.  S)  ^eaka  ol  tha  nwrnmen 
for  fidiea  at  ffiarapdia  or  flambjea.  AUmootu 
(riiL  37}  gina  th«  soddaai  the  nam*  of 'AWmtu. 
Anadiw  (d^  .^com^  ed.  Barker,  M.  18)  eaiUa  bar 
'Annn^  The  book  d*  Legibiu,  aMrlbad  to  Bar- 
dMaaea  (t      SBB)  ^  CuwGn.  ^moOm.  1856. 

SO,  tr.  SI),  fldb  lur  ^MfoMa  (lA^A  and  am 
tliat  she  is  wonbipped  In  STiiaand  Edeaia  (die  Gr. 
banalataon  speaka  of  Bhea  aa  mmhipped  in  Syria 
and  Osroene).  He  also  mentaons  caatrMion  as  prao- 
tiaed  in  her  wozship.  TertuUian  {€id.  Nation.  iL  8> 
«t  Afol,  U)  ealla  Atargatia  'the  coddaa  of  the 
foxiana.*  lucrabina  (beg^mdng  of  otii  ont)  eaya 
tfiat  among  the  Sjriana  tha  aun  la  called  Hadad. 
the  earth  Adargatis.  The  latter  la  repreaented 
nwnmted  npcm  a  lion,  with  her  head  eudrded  by 
laye  {8at,  i.  2S,  18).  Jaoob  of  Sarng  (f  A.D.  621), 
in  the  doeamflitapabliabed  bj  Martin  [ZDMO  xxlx. 

1876,  182),  Btatw  that  Tar'atba  (1  A^Z)  vaa  w«c- 
flipped  at  Hanan.  ffimidieias  (6th  oent.)  has  the 
foim'AritMTY  (ef.  Lagarde,  Ota.  AbM.  1868,  fiS8). 
The  Talmud  (Ab6dd  tOrO,  lib;  tr.  Ewald,  1868, 
p.  86)  oalla  her  Tat'atka  (ansnn),  and  aan  that  ihe 
B  voiahipiwd  at  md^  i.*.  l^bog  (BamDToa,  Hier* 
^oHa).  In  Aimanian  writera  tha  ooddaM  appeara 
ai  TiaratJia.  iSxmm  of  Caionne  (B.  87}  san  that 
Abgar  boilt  Bd«Ma  and  broogfat  into  it  hia  idda, 
Natek.  Bel.  Bathninhal,  and  Thaxatha.  For  other 
Arm«mi«n  eatiioritiea  see  Lagarde,  '  Armeniacbe 
Stttdiflo'  in  AOG  xziL  1877, p.  68,  |840;  Hordt- 
nsDa,  ZDMO  xadx.  48. 

nam  thaae  aeeoonta  it  ajppean  that  AtaiaaOi  b 
menlr  « looal  form  of  the  ^imitive  Semioo  god- 
deM  bhtar- Athtar.  Sttabo  and  Hemhiaa  both 
affirm  her  identity  with  Athara,  and  the  Deloa  in- 
■criptitms  «all  her  AphroditOb  Like  Astarte,  ihe 
waa  a  goddew  of  life-giving  water  and  <rf  fertui^. 
The  main  seat*  of  her  cult,  Aakakn,  Kamaim,  and 
Deloa,  were  jdaees  long  devoted  to  the  wwabip  of 
Astatteu  Doves  were  aacred  to  her  as  to  Astixte, 
and,  aeootding  to  Artemidonu  {Onirocrit.  L  8),  fish 
were  not  eaten  by  the  worabippera  of  Astarte  any 
more  than  1^  the  worabippera  of  Atargatia.  The 
emphans  apcn  aex  in  the  enlt  at  Hierapidis,  as  de- 
floribed  by  Lndan,  also  {avoors  the  original  identitj 
of  Atargatia  with  Astart&  At  the  same  time  it  u 
docbUeoB  tme  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  ootnmon 
people,  the  Aataite  of  Hianupolia  waa  dlstingnished 
from  the  Astartes  of  other  euiaa  as  a  separate  deity, 
just  aa  Isbtar  of  Arbela  was  distingouhed  by  the 
Aai^iiaBS  from  Isfatar  of  Minereb.  At  Asfcalon 
Uwn  vaa  %  tem|te  of  Aatwte  m  wall  aa  «»  of 


Derkflt6,  and  Ham  ia  no  evidenee  that  the  Atar- 

Stis  of  Kamaim  waa  regarded  aa  the  same  as 
B  old  Aahtoreth  of  v*m>im,    See  Ashtast, 

ISHTAS. 

HieruNilia  waa,  doobtleae,  the  starting  point  of 
her  eol^  beoaose  her  name  is  Aramaic  Mabog, 
the  natire  name  of  Hierapdiis,  b  apparently  pso, 
'qiring,'  and  is  derived  from  a  saored  Bprinx  in  the 
loeeinota  of  the  goddess.  From  Habbog  or  Msjibog 
eomas  the  Or.  Bambyee.  From  this  centre  the  cult 
spread  in  every  directioDi.  We  find  it  at  Palmyra, 
in  tlie  ^anran,  at  Karnalm,  at  Aakalon,  and  in  the 
Oxeak  islands.  Into  evarpiaoa  where  the  worship 
of  Aatarte  had  gone  that  m  Ataifjatis  aaama  to  have 
followed.  Daring  the  HeDeniatae  period  she  beosjne 
well  known  in  allports  of  tha  luditerxanean,  and 
bj  Qre^  and  lAtin  wxitan  aha  waa  oommonly  called 
<  the  Syrbn  goddess.' 

tbof-r,  JHM'  th«  »rU  uid  hjl]  t4Eili':>)fnpti^      Ba.udL>*Ja  Id  Pi'F.^ 
fl,(lA|j?;p.  171 ;  AlMknt. '  AUrratl*"»nd  '  I-.-*  ftyn™"  Iri  Ii.«i'h*f 
W)d  In  P4.tlly-Wl«^wu-  '  iNSHl  :  Pucbrteiii,  -Z  J  U.  nsiP/>, 
C;  W.  R.  bmitli,  •  J  Ikt  St^niiM'  {\^\  178-175; 

WUU.  ut.' At«rK«r.>v'  in  IU.iui|r«'  1.  (l80d>,  iCm  ;  Cli«ii«, 
kn.  '  AtMY>Uj,'  iiiKih  ilf^f-iy.  Butac,  .SmLi/ir  rA~{ahi(U«L 

ESft  Lewih  Bavi,e8  FaMK. 

ATAVISM.— Thb  word  b  used  in  three  senses. 
(1)  It  b  used  to  denote  the  hereditary  reappear' 
anee  of  a  character  not  seen  in  the  parents,  or 
even  in  the  immediate  aneestry,  bnt  found  in  an 
aneeatral  laoe  or  in  one  related  thereto.  Thus, 
markedly  projecting  canine  teeth  in  man  have  been 
renrded  as  re-axpresatona  ef  a  Simian  character, 
aiu  supplemental^  mamma  on  the  breast  of  a 
woman  nave  hem  regarded  (probably  qnite  erro- 
neously} as  atavistio  re-appearancee  or  a  char- 
aoterbtio  of  the  LemoToids.  (2)  It  b  naed  to 
denote  the  hereditary  re^ppearanoe  of  a  character 
not  aem  in  tiie  pannts,  bat  known  to  have  ooonrred 
in  a  definite  aneeatm  belonging  to  the  atock. 
Thus,  a  ehild  may  have  the  pecwiar  hasel  eyes  or 
a  peoallar  look  m  hair  ohanoterbtic  of  a  great* 
grandparent,  and  not  expressed  in  the  intervening 
finesge.  To  snoh  eaaea  the  term  'reversion'  is 
often  restricted—*  the  fall  re-appearanee  in  an  in- 
dividual of  ft  duraeter  which  b  recorded  to  have 
oeomrred  in  n  dtjhdu  aneaatcr  of  the  same  race* 
(K.  Pearson,  Oram.  i^Seimufi,  190(L  p.  489),  white 
'  atavism  *  b  restrioted  to  *  a  letnm  of  an  individual 
to  a  oharaeter  not  Epical  of  the  raee  at  all,  but 
found  in  allied  races  supposed  to  be  related  to  the 
evoluUonary  anoestrr  of  the  given  raee'  («(.). 
Thb  would  DO  a  useful  distinction  between  atavism 
and  reversion,  bnt  unfortunately  some  adMittfic 
writers  have  used  the  two  terms  in  the  very 
opposite  way,  applying  'reversion*  to  (1)  and 
'atavism'  to  (2).  The  distinction  which  Pearson 
makes  seems  quite  dear,  but  we  doubt  if  it  U 
now  practicable.  (8)  It  remains  jnatlflable  to  use 
'atavism'  and  'reversion'  as  monyms  denotloe 
the  hereditary  re-appearanoe  of  characters  which 
were  latent  u  the  parent*  at  least,  but  which 
were  'expresaed  in  definito— not  froblematical— 
anoeatora  near  or  remote.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  an  atavism  b  not  necessarily  a  deterunratton ; 
it  may  be  a  throw-back  to  a  hisher  d^^ree  of 
differentiation.  Tluit  depends  on  toe  direction  in 
which  the  spedes  or  itook  b  evolving  in  relation 
to  ita  aneeatora. 

AmwIm.— A  dofseot  Witt  esnCsIbr  fend 


plnons 
loood  to 
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Bniii«oetlfe«pli»bBi,itSMbllii»toiaMiTwmth«wlldrock- 
don  (CWwmta^visi  bdlmd  to  b«  Uw  uMMrtor  ol  all  Ui« 
damimo  facMda  of  pifoon.  In  mat  npartiMiit  this  nrmkm 
to  tba  rook-<lor«  tjp*  hu  baan  npMtodlr  obwr  >id.  OolU- 
ntod  flomn  and  vagivUUas,  mob  m  paarfM  tad  obIAmm, 
•onMttmM  prodnoo  forma  imtdtj  dtottawilshiMo  from  tMlr 
wUd  profaoftorm.  Ttw  □•oUiifia,  which  tadarirad  tram  ft  paaoh, 
inaj  prodao*  wbst  )■  pnotlosllr  »  paooh  sgsbi:  tb*  lAito 
flowwliig^ainiit.  whUn  li  darivod  bast  ttw  coBunon  nd  fom, 
— y  hers  fctsaabis  wtth  rad  flewsts.  In  s  homlav  bnad  ol 
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Mttla,  derived  orifflmltr  from  t  horned  breed,  k  homed  Indl- 
vfdml  UMj  nKldeiil7  r*4ppeftr.  A  d»rk  ImiiUm  baa,  oroMed 
nrilh  u  Indiui  Qwne  Dondng  cock,  produced  vnongrt  othera 
k  oookerel  almoet  Identical  with  « lunzle  fowl  (OaJlai  bankiva) 
— «A  with  the  ortfliul  wild  etock  (Ooeur  Ewftrt).  ffiinU«rlr, 
In  hli  bone-MbrR  hy brldlntloiii,  ProteMor  Ooenr  Bwut  ob- 
tafaied  tonne  wboee  itriplnga  were  U  leaat  pUnsiUy  Intarprated 
■a  rermlou  to  ui  extremely  old  type  of  horMi  >uoh  aa  is 
•unmted  by  tbe  itriped  ponloi  of  nbet 

There  ib  no  donbt  that  organismB  often  show 
peooliarities  which  their  parents  did  not  poBsess, 
bat  which  their  ancestors  posaesaed.  Samnunff  np 
moh  oases  descriptively,  we  may  say  that  they 
seem  to  iUastrate  atansm,  hnt  the  use  of  the  term 
at  am  interpretation  is  not  jostifiod  unless  we  can 
give  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  resemblanoe 
to  an  anoeator  is  dae  to  the  rehabilitation  of  latent 
items  in  the  inheritajioe.  To  do  this  we  have  to 
try  to  elioiinate  other  interpretations,  and  that  is 
often  difficnlt  (a)  What  looks  like  an  andent 
featnre  may  be  due  to  an  arrest  of  darelopment 
thronch  lack  of  appropriate  natrition.  (b)  Similar 
conditions  of  life,  e.g.  of  food  and  climate,  may 
induce  an  aoqnirod  or  modificational  resemblance 
between  the  orjganism  and  its  great-grandparent, 
but  this  woulcT  not  be  an  atavism,  (e)  Many 
oiganiaDU  iwniially  IwTe  oertain. '  Testi^al  onans,' 
ana  these  an  often  ToriaUe.  A  qnantitatiTe 
rariation  in  a  normally  present  vestigial  oi^an  is 
not  what  is  meant  by  an  atavism,  (cf)  It  is  oon* 
oeivable  that  an  indep«ident  individual  variation 
may  happen  to  coincide  with  one  that  oooarred 
generations  before,  but  this  is  different  from  the 
TMViUEaiing  of  a  latent  item  in  the  inheritanoe. 
(e)  Filial  re^es^on,  or  an  apprtnimatim  towards 
uifl  mean  of  tbe  stocki  is  oi  everyday  ooourrenoe 
in  Uended  inheritanoe^  and  mnst  be  kept  gnite 
distinct  from  reverston  or  atavism.  (/)  The  list  of 
allied  atavisms  most  also  be  rednced  by  the  sub- 
traction of  what  are  called  Mendelian  phenomena. 
In  oertain  oases,  nidh  as  peas  and  mice,  tlie  cross- 
ing of  two  sharplr  oontrasted  pnre-md  parents 
results  in  hylnid  ompring  which  are  all  like  one  of 
the  two  parents  as  reguds  the  oontrasted  char- 
aeter* ;  when  these  hybrid  oApring  axe  inlnred, 
their  progeny  reaemUa  in  definite  ^opmlions  the 
two  grandparents. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  many  phenomena  have 
been  labelled  atavisms  which  admit  of  other  inter- 
pretations, and  that  genuine  atavisms  are  rather 
rare.  Let  ns  repeat  that  an  atavism  is  a  hark- 
ing baek  to  a  more  or  less  remote  ancestor,  the 
barking  back  being  dne  to  the  re-assertion  or 
re-awakening  of  anoeetral  eontributions  which 
have  lain  tat  several  genm^ns  latent  or  nnex- 
pressed. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  use  tiie  term  'atavism' 
for  the  oommon  phenomenm  of  resemUance  to  a 
nandparent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  individoal  inheritance  is  like  a  mosaic, 
built  up  of  many  contributions,  throngh  tbe 
two  parents,  from  the  grandparents,  great-grand- 
parents, and  so  on.  It  is  a  normal  and  freqnent 
hat  of  inheritanoe  that  an  oApring  exhibits  a 
peculiarity  known  to  have  oceurnd  in  one  of  tbe 
grandparentsbntnotineitherof theparents.  There 
seems  little  utility  in  calling  this  very  frequent 
'  skipping  a  generation '  Em  atavism,  though  it  is  of 
the  same  general  natnre,  andtboagb  it  is  obviously 
difficult  to  decide  where  to  draw  the  line.  For 
how  long  must  a  character  have  been  absent  or 
latent  before  its  re-assertion  or  re-awakening  is  to 
be  called  an  atavism  ?  A  drone-bee  arises  from  an 
unfertilized  egg ;  it  has  a  mother  and  two  grand- 
parents, but  no  father.  But  it  seems  rather  absurd 
to  call  its  resemblance  to  its  grandfather  atavistic 
or  reversionary.  This  is  a  reauctio  ad  abturdum, 
for  the  dnme-bee  would  resemUe  its  faUw  if  it 
h»A  one  I  The  ease  may  serve  to  show  that  it  is 
nndesiralde  to  use  the  term  'atavism'  unless 


the  throw-back  is  to  an  ancestor  more  tiiaa  two 
generations  antecedent. 

The  exact  stndy  of  atavistic  jAenomena  must 
have  regard  to  charactors  which  can  be  definitely 
measured  and  registered,  and  only  when  this  study 
has  reached  secure  results  wiU  it  be  possible  to 
discuss  with  precision  what  may  be  called  psychical 
atavisms,  re-awakenings,  often  more  fitlv  termed 
recrudescences,  of  ancestral  traits  which  nave  Iain 
latent,  it  may  be,  for  generations.  The  garden  of 
a  shepherd's  cottage  which  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
deer  forest,  lost  all  trace  of  its  previous  oultivaUon, 
and  became  a  weed-ground.  After  many  years, 
under  more  humane  conditions,  it  was  re-delved, 
and  there  sprang  np  many  difTerent  kinds  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  whose  seeds  had  lain  dormant  for 
several  generations.  So  may  ancient  flowers  and 
weeds  now  and  Again  re-appear  out  f»f  latbeoBj  in 
tiiat  garden  whiui  we  oall  our  inheritance. 

Litis sruajt—Sefl  artt,  Hshf.hitt,  riBvKii-siort,  and  the  fan- 
porriiFii.  u-irtrkii  Tiiiled  uiii-dtr  t.he,ie  CLi-cS-  lEa.  Svf.,  In  pftTtlooIer, 
CimrlcB  Dir^»in,  Tl\t  I'antfi'y-  ^-S ^•xmi^Udni/ Pfanttvnder 

iC  if»  *}\-<n^<U  I'mtUiTna  lis  la  ItuAuQie  'jVri^ra/«9,  Puie,  1008; 
J,  CosMT  Ewflrt,  The  fenj/tniit  Ejjvriuu-nii',  London,  1800, 
elto  '^^xponmenlJlL  Contribuciaiu  to  tbe  TliOL-ry  of  Heredity, 
Bevemion  and  T<'l:-f^nv,'  Traru.  IIiahlfin-1  JiuV  AfftieuiturM 
Soc  uf.^--fU:\u'l_  1.  H.  F.  Kohlbnigi,:*;,  Iftr AtavUmut, 

Ulii  ■.  :  I-":;  K.Trl  Pearson  'tin  Hit  I.lm  .!  BvTerdon.'  Ill 
I'r  ,■  S..--    l..,ri.lf>n,  k^-i-  (IPyO)  Im  ie*,SlSO  TiU 

Cri"i"i^Ji' ■■/-SmV-'IiV-,  J^nirJii]i.]PiJtJ,  p.  ISO;  J.  Artlinr TboolMn, 
Jiereilitf,  LcudLXi,  IWS,       di.  t. 

J.  Arthur  Thohsov. 

'ATE.  ~A  Semitic  deity  first  mentioned  in 
Assyrian  proper  names  such  as  AUi-idri,  Ata-nuri, 
AU  iana  \<ii.  KAT*  435),  then  in  Palmyrene  in- 
scriptions under  the  forms  nnp,  ttm,  njr, 'Atfn, 'A^t, 
'Atfar,  and  in  Gr.  and  Syr.  writers.  This  divinity 
was  associated  with  the  old  Semitic  mother-goddeas 
'Attar -Ishtar-'Ashtart  in  the  oompouna  name 
nnimv  *Attar-'Ate,  Atar-gatis  (see  Ataboatis). 
The  characteristios  and  even  tbe  sex  are  uncertain. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Lydian  gpA  Attis  is  only 
another  form  of  the  name,  in  which  case  his  myths 
may  be  used  to  supplemoit  the  meagre  inf  ormaticoi 
in  regard  to  'Ate  (aee  Attis). 

Lewis  Batub  Patch. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED.-See  Grkkds. 

ATHANASIUS— I.  Life.— There  is  no  trust- 
worthy record  of  the  early  years  of  Athanasius. 
but  bis  writings  show  that  bis  education  was  Greek 
(Gwatkin.  SHidiM  of  Ariaiii,i>m\  Gamb.  1900;  pp. 
67-70).  He  is  acquainted  with  Greek  Utetatnie 
(Homer,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato)  and  with  the 
later  Greek  philosophy.  In  knowledge  of  the  Cheek 
Bible  he  is  second  to  none  of  the  Fauiete. 

He  first  passes  into  the  light  of  history  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  in  a.d.  325,  at  which  the  Arian 
party  was  opposed  by  'AUianasiua,  a  deaoon  of 
the  ehuToh  of  the  Alexandrians,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  Alexander  the  bishop  *  (Socrates,  i. 
8).  The  rest  of  the  life  of  Athanaaius  coinddes 
in  the  main  with  the  history  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, in  which  be  was  the  protagonist  on  the 
Catbohc  sidSb  In  A.D.  328  he  succeeded  Alexander 
as  bishop  (Cureton,  Fe^al  Letters,  p.  xxxviif.), 
though  it  was  asserted  that  he  was  '  too  young '  at 
the  time  *  (pi.  xliv).  It  was  further  assorted  that 
his  eleot»on  waa  secret  (Apologia,  %  6). 

•  Owatkln  (Ar.  87  fTl],  note)  end  Boberteon  (StUHtd  PTorfa 
^AtXan,  p.  xlv,  note)  HT  that  the  uaertlon  thet  A.  wes'sndT 
igt '  (tie)  at  hie  oonaecamllon  murt  hftve  had  aome  eemblance  of 
truth,  and  they  draw  tbe  oondndon  that  be  was  about  SO  to 
A.D.  S28 ;  but  the  argument ieprecerknu.  There  ii  notniOldent 
eridenoe  to  ehow  that  a  oanon  wa>  accepted  at  thia  time 
at  Aleundriapreeoribing  W  aa  the  a^e  qualidcatioD  for  the 
epiMopate.  The  Didataiiia,  both  Syriac  (lAevde,  p.  !(»  and 
Ethlopio  (Flatt,  pL  10),  lay  down  the  genenl  rule  that  a  bfahop 
must  not  be  leei  thaii  CO  years  of  age,  and  the  Apoetollo  Con- 
■titutlona  (Funk,  p.  81)  uphold  the  lame  limit.  Oanon  xL  oi  the 
OouooU  of  NeooMtiea  SU  or  later)  preKsibes  SO  M  the 
■ge  for  ft  preriiiytcr,  bet  dOM  not  toodi  ttie  ease  of  a  Uritap. 
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The  objection  to  Athanaaiae  on  the  soon  of  hi* 

Sath  is  instructive.  He  waa,  indeed,  repreaenta- 
e  of  the  new  age  which  began  with  the  oonver- 
Boa  of  the  Emperor  Conatantine.  Enscbios  of 
Ccaaiea,  the  older  eontempowj  of  Athaaaaiaa, 
Btood  litw  tba  bygrae  order.  He  had  been  a  eon* 
feaor  dnring  the  teniMe  Palestinian  perseeution, 
■ad  so  he  feared  heatheniim  chiefly  aa  a  per- 
■eenting  power,  and  was  lolled  into  seeiirity  when 
Constantine  adopted  Christianity.  But  a  new 
and  nwne  snbtla  danger  was  ariung.  Crowds  of 
heathen  followed  the  Emperor  with  a  facile  pro- 
fssrion  of  his  religion  on  their  lip^  and  a  tradititmal 
attaffrhmnnt  to  heathenism  in  their  hearts.  When, 
therefore,  Alius  represented  the  Son  of  God  aa  a 
(heathen)  demi-fiod^  his  teaching  seenred  ready 
atHBDarn.  To  the  yomig  Athanaatns,  the  man  of 
tike  new  age,  fell  the  tasE  of  deteoting  the  working 
of  the  heathen  leaven,  and  of  meeting  it  with 
Christiaa  medicine. 

Athanasias  snooeeded  Alexaad«r  in  a  tnmbled 
hentagei.  Not  <wly  wen  the  (new)  Arians  to 
be  reekoned  with,  ost  also  the  (old)  Meletiaaa. 
In  300,  dniiag  the  Galeriaa  peneentimi,  Meletina, 
laahop  of  Lyoopolis,  aeparated  from  Peter  of  Alex- 
aadna  on  the  ground  that  Peter's  treatment  of  the 
kfsed  was  too  mild  (E.  Schwarts,  in  GON,  190C, 
p.  IMfll).  The  schism  coptinned  thronghont  the 
■pfaeopata  of  Alexander.  The  Cooneil  <rf  Nicaa 
eadeaTonred  to  beal  the  breadi,  bat  the  election 
<tf  Athanarins  seems  to  have  widened  it ;  indeed, 
Gwatkin  {Ar.  aS,  note)  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
Mrfetians  elected  a  candidate  of  their  own,  one 
Tbeonas. 

Atbaiuunai^  career  as  biah(m  fadls  into  three 
periods  t  (a)  829-846,  the  donble  eontest,  penmud 
idth  the  BMetians,  doctrinal  with  the  Arians ; 
(&)  849-3S0,  the  steady  growth  of  his  influence  over 
Egypt,  and  the  deeUne  of  Aiian  ^wer  in  that 
eoontiy ;  (e)  357-878,  the  contest  with  those  who 
denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  reoon- 
oUation  of  the  old  Conservatives  of  the  East  to 
Nioene  orthodon. 

•  ■  (a)  Firtt  penod  (A.D.  828-840). —Daring  the 
first  period  the  battie  waged  1^  Athanasias  agaitut 
Arianism  was  oonfnsed  with  personal  issues.  The 
Heletians  worked  for  his  deposition,  because  he 
waa  a  strong  man  and  not  their  own  candidate ; 
the  Arians  aided  them,  because  he  was  known  as 
ID  opptment  of  Arianiam.  His  enemies  declared 
hia  role  to  be  oppressive,  and  aooused  him  of 
vkdenee,  and  even  of  morder.  At  the  Coanril  ni. 
Tjn  in  S3S,  in  whidi  several  Arian  mapathiiers 
took  part,  Athanasias  was  deposed.  He  appealed 
to  Constantine,  but  the  Emperor  oompronused  the 
dispute  by  sending  him  into  honourable  banish- 
stent  to  diHtant  Tilves.  He  returned  at  the  aooes- 
sitm  of  Constantius  for  a  troulded  period  of  dxteen 
montiu^  bat  was  expelled  in  Lent,  888,  by  the 
prefect  Fhilagriua,  his  enonieB  asserting  thw  the 
sentence  pronounced  at  Tyre  was  still  binding. 
Gregory,  a  Cappadocian  and  (aeoording  to  SpUt. 
Eneycl.  4,  6)  an  Arian,  became  bishop.  Auian- 
aaioB  fled  to  Julius,  bii^op  of  Rome,  and  after 
some  negotiatioos  was  re-tned  in  343  by  a  Council 
held  at  Sardioa  (SoAa«  in  Bnlgaria),  Mid  was  ac- 
quitted of  the  charges  on  which  he  bad  been 
condemned  at  Tyre.  The  Eastern  bishops,  how< 
ever,  seceded  from  the  Council,  and  refused  to 
receive  AthanasiaB.  The  doctrinal  question  lay 
behind  the  personal.  The  result  of  the  Council 
^wed  that  the  West  was  Nicene,  while  the  East 
oatside  Egypt  was  in  the  main  (though  not  Arian) 
certainly  anti-Nicene.  In  340  Gregory  died,  and 
Constantius  conciliated  Alexandria  by  allowing 
Athanasins  to  return  to  his  see. 

All  through  hia  period  of  exile  Athanasias 
allowed  liimsw  m  tme  pastor  to  Egypt  and  Alex- 


andria.  His  'Festal  letters'  {announcing  the 
date  of  Easter  each  year  and  warning  his  flock  to 
prepare  for  it)  are  preserved  for  many  eventful 
years.  They  show  the  pastoral  side  of  the  bishop 
and  the  drath  of  his  religious  feeling.  On  the 
occasion  of  nis  expalsi<m  ^  Philagrias,  he  wrote 
his  Spittvla  Sne^ia»,  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of 
outrage  with  which  the  intrusioa  of  Gregory  waa 
accompanied.  The  four  Orationet  c  Arianos  were 
probaUy  composed  about  the  same  time  (so  Loofis, 
in  PRP). 

{b)  Stctmd  period  (349-806).— In  the  automn  of 
840,  Athauasius  returned  to  Alexandria.  The  great 
weloome  he  thea  reoeived  and  tiie  ten  prosperous 
Tears  whloh  followed  are  sufficient  proof  that  the 
bishop  had  won  the  hearts  of  his  people.  During 
this  decade  he  may  be  said  to  have  oompleted  his 
work  of  bringing  Egypt  round  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  ^itotinw.  Indeed,  his  position  became  so  strong 
that  it  excited  the  envy  and  alarm  of  the  suspicious 
Constantius.  For  a  wliile  the  political  condition  of 
the  Weat  stayed  the  Emperor's  band,  but  when 
Constantias  became  master  of  the  whole  Emfnre 
in  858,  he  marked  out  Athanasdas  for  overtiuw. 
The  well-known  affection  of  the  Alexandrians  for 
th^  bishop  protected  him  for  a  year  or  two,  bat 
he  was  driven  from  hia  seat  in  S60.  Syrianos, 
*  dux  ifigypti,'  with  0000  men  Imdce  into  the  ehnreh 
of  Theonas  in  which  Athanasias  and  bis  peoide  were 
keeping  vigil,  and  Athaiuuina  waa  forced  to  flea 
for  his  life.  For  years  he  flitted  from  hiding- 
plaoe  to  biding'plaoe  in  different  parta  of  Egypt, 
enoouraging  his  flock  by  letters  and  by  secret 
visits.  George,  an  Arian  of  Oppadooia,  took  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  and  ruled  without  gaining  afleo* 
tion  or  saooeas. 

(e)  rami  jwriod  (307-873).— The  ejection  of  Ath- 
anasiuB,  bowever,  greatiy  encouraged  the  variona 
anti'Nioene  parties  of  the  East.  It  was  followed  In 
357  by  the  usue  of  a  manifesto  by  a  few  bishopa 

Kthered  at  Sirmium  (Mitrovioz  In  Slavonia  on  the 
ve),  which  condemned  the  Nieeue  hiMo6aw  and 
the  *  Semi- Arian '  hitMoAvMj  and  stated  without  dis- 

Siiae  the  Arian  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  the  Son. 
ut  thia  act  roused  the  conservatives  of  the  East, 
and  compelled  tiiem  to  approach  the  theological 
position  of  Athanasias.  \Vhile  still  hesitating  to 
accept  the  word  i/Motlrtop,  they  benn  to  adopt  tiie 
language  and  arguments  of  the  Nicenes.  At  the 
Counouof  Seleuoia  in  800  the  majority  signed  the 
Lnoianic  Creed,  a  conservative  oonfesnon,  and  de* 
posed  Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  Geoige  of  Alexandria, 
and  sMne  other  leading  Arians.  Atbaoadas  in 
exile  heard  the  news.  In  his  (is  SjfnodU  he  ap- 
proaches the  oonserratives  with  a  fnendly  app«tl 
to  them  not  to  stumble  at  the  word  iitoeOnof,  since 
(he  says)  they  aooepted  the  doctrine  which  it  re- 
presenta.  Tub  act  waa  the  beginning  of  a  policy  of 
oondliation  which  bore  good  fruit  a  few  years  later. 

For  the  moment  it  miled.  A  new  party,  the 
Homosan,  gidned  the  Emperor's  ear  and  the  pre- 
dominant v<rioe  in  the  Church.  The  Homoeana,  by 
their  oonfesnon  that  the  Sou  is  tikt  (S/tottn)  the 
Father,  stood  opposed  to  the  extreme  Arianiam 
which  denied  this  likeness,  but  otherwise  they 
reprcecntod  oolourless  dootiine  and  a  policy  <h 
toleration  for  all,  including  the  Nicenes.  (Tlie 
Homcaan  supremacy,  with  the  brief  intermption  of 
the  reign  ox  the  pagan  Julian  [A.D.  801-S63]  and 
of  Jovian  [A.D.  8e3-304],  lasted  until  the  accession 
of  Theodosias  in  A.D.  879.) 

In  862  Athanaaiua  returned  from  hiding  and  held 
a  Council  at  Alexandria.  The  work  of  conciliation 
was  continued.  Arian  derey  who  came  over  to 
the  Nicene  side  were  Gloved  to  retain  th«T  rank 
on  accepting  the  Nicene  Creed  and  anathematizing 
those  who  spoke  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  creature 
{itrbriM,  ad  AnHoeh.  8).   To  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit  AtbanadoB  had  alt«ady  devoted  an 
important  work,  the  Epistles  ad  Serapionem  (366- 
361,  Loofa).  The  Bnbjeot  remained  with  hiin  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  but  he  waa  nnwilling  to  see  any 
addition  made  to  the  bare  dause  aa  it  stood  in  the 
Nioene  Creed— ol  tls  ri  TSHS^  ri  Srpm  ifldAfro*. 
10, 11). 

Athanamna  retained  his  position  (with  (me  short 
interval)  under  the  Homcaan  emperor  Valans.  It 
was  daring  this  last  period  of  nis  life  (364-373) 
that  he  was  able  to  see  the  promise  of  tiie  coming 
deoisive  victory  of  the  Nioene  Creed.  In  Cappa- 
dooia,  the  prormoe  which  had  produced  many  of  the 
Arian  leaders,  there  now  grew  up  under  the  leader- 
ship^ of  Basil  of  Cssarea  a  pairtv  devoted  to  Niotea. 
Baml's  early  oonnexioiis  ud  Men  with  the  oon- 
servatives,  bat  Athanasins  aooepted  his  overtures, 
and  gave  the  support  of  his  name  to  Basil's  sohcunes 
for  reconciling  the  oonservatives  with  the  Nicenes. 
Acadus,  the  Homoean  of  Caaaarea  in  Falestdn^ 
and  Heletius  the  oonsovative  of  Antiooh,  ana 
v^un  like  tiiem,  became  wilUns  at  last  to  aooept 
the  NioeiM  Greed.  Egypt  and  the  West  were 
already  Nicene,  and  tlie  work  of  Basil,  hleesed  by 
AthaiUMins,  made  Orthodoxy  viottnions.  In  378, 
dght  years  before  the  Counnl  of  Constantinople 
r^jstered  the  victory,  Athanadub  GoafasKn-  and 
BeoMioiler,  d^iarted  this  life. 

a.  TheouwT.  — /nfrtK^ucfton.  —  (1)  Athanaaiiu, 
though  an  Juexandrian,  was  not  a  speculative 
theuodai^  bat  (aa  his  Feetal  Letters  show  *)  a 
great  CSinstiaa  pastor.  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in 
name,  ha  was,  in  faot,  the  effective  spiritual  father 
of  the  numerous  Christian  congregations  <rf  Upper 
and  Lower  Eg^t  and  of  The  ascetic 

spirit  of  E^pt,  in  which  he  shared,  deepened  his 
reli^ous  me  without  impairing  his  vi^nr  as  a 
Christian  ruler.  Avian  ism  was  to  his  pastoral 
mind  not  heterodoxy,  bat  impiety  and  soul- 
clMtroying  (io-^/Sao,  Mpiawwrint).  Bedemption 
was  the  centre  of  his  teaohing. 

(2)  AsfarasAthanamas'tbeoIogywasmtematio, 
it  waa  a  systematizing  of  Scripture.  Hisknowle^^ 
of  the  text  was  wide ;  he  compares  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  and  luteals  to  tiie  sense  rather  tiian  to 
the  worda  As  r^nards  the  contents  of  the  Canon, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  opinions  ever 
changed  in  any  important  partionlar,  bat  his  list 
of  the  Canonical  books  belcoigs  to  the  last  years 
of  his  life  (Festal  Letter  39,  written  for  Easter, 
367).  In  tlu  NT  his  list  coincides  witii  our  own ; 
in  the  OT  Esther  is  zeokoned  with  the  'other* 
(frigi^books,  and  is  i^aeed  betwem  Siraeh  and 

(8)  In  forming  an  idea  of  Athanasin^  teaching, 
we  have  to  use  his  works,  even  those  g^ven  m 
the  BenedictineB  as  genuine  {PQ  xxv.,  xxvL),  witu 
disorimination.  Tm  fiogNwifto  Fid^t  OrtOio  iv. 
c,AfianottVUaAntoniifiiiA8»nnoMtii»dtFide, 
though  mobaUy  gaming  a»  not  free  fmn  diffi- 
culty. Some  phrases  may  be  non-Atiianarian. 
Sidoria  Arianorum  ad  JadnaeKot  was  written, 
perhi^  with  the  help  of  AtJianasius,  but  not  b/ 
nis  band.  The  de  TneamatioM  tt  e.  Arianot  is 
probably  of  mixed  anthorshiik  The  two  Libri 
eotU.  ApeUinarium  are  doabtfu  aeoording  to  Loots 
uid  Bacdenhewer,  mm-Athanaslan  aocOTding  to 
Stttloken  and  others.  The  genuineness  of  de 
VirffinUats  (PQ  xxviiL  2S1-282)  has  reoentiy  been 
defended  by  von  der  Oolti,  but  the  phrase  HarJip 
ml  TUt  Ml  Aytor  nfcG/io,  rptU  itworr&gnt  is  in  any 
case  not  likely  to  have  come  from  Atiianasias. 

DinoirfaBa  of  um  atmiaatm  of  AUwoMlai'  worta  tm  foand 
In  Lootf*  AttMDMiu,' In  PAJI  * ;  In  StOkken'a '  AttwDaduw,' In 
TfT,  now  Mr.  ir.  4 ;  ud  tn  0.  Banbohemr'i  Patnloof,  p.  mil., 
Eng.  tr.,  IMS:  Ma  *1m  too  dOTOotts,  'da  TirglnlfiUa,' in  TIT, 
naw  aer.  xIt.  2*. 


i  BSDSMPTIOS. — An  aooonnt  of  Athanadus' 
theology  b^ins  naturally  with  his  presentation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Bedemption.  Athanasius  qieaks 
of  the  death  of  a  Divine  Christ  as  '  the  sum  of  our 
fait^ '  |re^([Aaun'  wUrrem,  Incam.  10 ;  see,  too, 
Orat.  u  84,  where  the  same  tenn  is  applied  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  threefold  name  into  which 
Christians  are  baptized). 

'Aftwabcnring  ttnproofa  of  BIm  CTodbasd  from  Hit  wort*, 
Ha  naxt  oSarad  np  ^  aaoriOoa  abo  on  bahaU  of  alL  vlaldfav 
Hla  Templa{Jn  ^  to  daath  In  the  stead  of  all,  in  ordar,  flntly, 
to  maka  men  quit  and  free  ot  thalr  old  toeapaaa,  and,  tartlieriio 
dww  Himadf  mora  powerfal  aran  tlian  diMta,  dbplajinf  Hla 
own  body  inoomiptnila,  aa  flttttraita  of  tha  natunatkuKd  all' 

Sieam.20). 
all  references  to  Bedemption,  Athanaaiaa  givea 
an  important  place  to  the  thought  that  Qirist 
delivered  mankmd  from  physical  extinction. 

Adam  and  Bra  wan  'hy  natora  oompttbla,  bat  detUnad  hy 
the  gnoa  vUcdi  foUowad  (ran  partaking  of  tba  Word  to  have 
eaoijiad  thatr  natanl  alata,  bad  BMj  remained  good' (/ncarn.  6). 

They  fell,  howeverj  and  so  corruption  remained 
with  them ;  the  rational  man  made  in  God's  image 
was  disavpeaxing  (4^ai>4»r«, /iioani.  6)  by  a  gradual 
oooTse  of  detenoration.  So  the  Word  hj  whom 
man  was  made  came  into  the  world  by  the  Incaiaia- 
tion  in  order  to  re-make  man,  that  Giod'svaTpose 
in  creation  mij^t  not  be  disappmnted.  The  mere 
coming  of  the  Word  in  a  human  body  availed  in 
one  aqpeot  to  save  man.  Human  nature  could  not 
^a^^geriah,  seeing  that  the  Wnd  mlted  Him< 

But  a  farther  work  remained  for  the  incarnate 
Word.  Death,  owing  to  God's  sentence  against 
Adam,  had  acquirea  a  certain  authority ;  this 
authority,  however,  was  exhausted  by  the  Passion 
of  Christ  (a-Xif/Matfelm  r%  ^ovvlat  tw  Kvpitucif 
nSyiart,  Ineasn.  8).  lUxbi  annulling  of  Death  was 
demonstrated  by  the  Lord's  resurrection  with  an 
inoorrupti  ble  body,  and  those  who  believe  in  Christ 
know  that  they  themselves  have  beoome  inoorrapt- 
ible  through  the  Besnrrection  (/noonk  27). 

In  connexion  with  ttus  annulling  of  the  author- 
i^  of  death,  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  by 
Athanasias  as  a  sacrifice  or  offering  (Ovrta,  Tpov- 
fofAj  /Noom.  10) ;  yet  whether  to  God  or  to  the 
Divine  jnstioe  he  does  not  say. 

•  Br  offerli«  wnlo  <I«att  ((It  Mtbtw)  tbe  body  Ha  HlsnaU  bad 
taken,  as  aaoSarfsg  sad  aaorffloa  tree  from  aar  atain,  itnlgbt* 
war  He  pot  swaj  taa  bom  all  Hla  peaii  Um  offailng  ot 
an  aqnlTalant*(fwaat<BU4k««,  /twom.  V^, 

In  another  passage  Athananna  uses  the  forensic 
analogy,  yet  without  definitely  saymg  that  Christ's 
death  was  a  satisfaction  of  Divine  justiee  by  a  sub* 
stitntim.  His  statement  follows  Scripture  dosely: 

'FOrmarirtlia  wotMaagnltt^  wMimdwjaagaMntfroa  Am 
law.  but  BOW  the  Woid  haa  taken  oo  HlmaaB  tlw  — 
(rb  Kfiii*),  and,baTipgatigeredlnttiebodTft>rsll,lissbartowd 
aalTatfon  upon  aU'(W«C  L  SOX 

Bat  these  statements  are  general ;  so  fir  (saiys 
Bobertecm,  p.  Ixx)  as  Athanasius  works  ont  tne 
doctrine  of  redemption  in  detail,  it  is 
'under  ptanlaal  oatepxin  without  do^ng  fnl]  Inatfoa  to  the 
Ideaa  ol  gnilt  and  raoondHatioii,  of  the  reonloo  el  fC  between 
mananaOod.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Athanasins  loves  to  dwell  on 
the  spiritual  illumination  tA  l«*Il^rin^^  wrou^t 
through  tiie  Incamaticm,  and  the  restoration  tiine- 
In-  to  man  <tf  tkM  lost  Divine  likeness  (Incam. 

If  Athanasius  does  not  attain  to  the  Serinfeuxal 
fullness  of  the  doctrine  <tf  Bedempti«i,yetluBown 
teaching  aa  to  the  Inoamatiai  and  tiie  Pasdon  is 
Scriptt^  in  its  grandeur.  He  sedca  to  express 
what  he  finds  in  the  Scriptures,  and  oftra  sums 
up  the  teaching  of  many  passagea  in  one  terse 
phrase  of  hia  own.  Begaraing  the  poi^poea  of  tiie 
Incanatimt,  his  sommaty  is  t  *  He  waa  made  man, 
that  we  mfg^t  be  made  Divine'  (bw  $ww9vifiCiit»r, 
Xmeam.  M  i  of.  Orat.  i.  30).  Any  other  attempt 
to  summariae  the  wwk  of  the  Incarnate  Word  is 
renounced  by  Athanasins. 
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*b  ft  vnd.'  b>  writH,  'Ite  iiiWiimiimIi  •«  flftvloar 
nnltiiv  ban  JOi  bwwwilng  MB  an  ol  lobh  s  kind  ud 
ante  tkat,  if  OBI  riMoM  wM  to  MnMSlt  Am,  Iw  amy 
toooovand  to  hmb  who  cbm  ■*  Hm  aipaaai  o(  ttM  m*  ud 
to  oooBfc  lli  wma  ■  (iSMm.  M). 

ii.  TaxD/F/jr/rro^rasjSojr.— Athanaiiiu  ii 
bert  known  for  hit  delonoe  <d  the  Godfaesd  of  tlie 
Sob.  BUs  older  contemporaxT  Aiiaa  oh«llenged 
Um  whole  Christun  world  by  the  enawer  which  he 
gare  to  the  qneetum.  In  what  eenae  is  Jenu  the  Son 
ofGod?  Anns  wished  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
the  Dtrine  nni^,  and  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  personal!^  or  aepaiate  qodstenoe  of  the  Son. 
Lest  be  ahoold  eonfew  two  Oods,  he  treated  the 
title  *8on  of  God'  as  honorifte  only.  Aooord* 
ii^  to  Alios,  the  Son  was  not  God,  or  eteinalf  or 
omnisdeBt,  or  immntable,  bat  a  ereatnre  {xrl^iia), 
jet  nniqne  amnu  :  the  ereatnrea.  The  Son  aa  Son 
WIS  later  than  the  Fatbv,  therefore  not  eternal, 
thewfawBotGodhQtaqeatnra.  lUBhiOdlofle 
imlTCd  Axina  in  a  gnat  mtndiatlan.  B«A- 
Biog  ly  haifaig  hk  anoMBfe  OB  th«  tttU '  Boa  of 
Go^'he  ended  bj«m&ri^  the  titto  of  aU  bmb- 
ins.  TbeSoawaaiHlta8oa,ta*aB^afmand 
creature  of  God. 

The  doefariae  of  Alios  is  «a«7  to  state,  for  H  WW 
mIt  a  tbeorr  ot  something  eonosired  «i  as  finite ; 
hnt  tins  is  Bot  the  ease  wit&  that  of  Athanasiiu.  It 
ii  tnu^  indeed,  that  Atiianadns  aeoapted  from  the 
firrtthe  Niome  Creed  and  defendedlt  to  the  last. 
N^ativelr,  in  agreement  witii  its  aaathematisms, 
he  contradicted  the  ^Tomite  Azian  fonuala,  V 
Wrv  fr«  ate  ^  ^Tww  ^<MH       Mpai  «Mat, 

etc.  Poritire^,  in  loyal^  to  the  tarns  of  tiie 
Oeed,  he  taught  that  the  Son  was  bom  4* 
afaiat  ro9  Um^,  and  that  He  is  i/mtrm  IlBrpl 
Bot  these  two  last  watchwords  <tt  ortbodoaj  were 
not  the  inrentioa  of  AtbanasinB ;  nor  were  tner,  in 
tbeor  oiUiodoz  sense,  of  Eastern  origin.  Neither 
Athsnaaim  nor  an^  oUier  Eastmi  rooaiTod  tliem 
witlioat  allowing  hu  thooght  to  plaj  round  them 
aadpnt  them  to  the  test. 

Wnen  we  ton  from  the  acknowledged  farCt  of 
Athanasins*  aeoeptanoe  of  the  NIomm  deed  to 
itody  his  f>wn  works,  we  ara  met  by  two  impwtaat 
beta:  (i)  Athanaains does  not  restrict  himself  to 
the  Nicene  watchwords,  bat  (2)  on  the  eontraiy  he 
oaas  a  great  variety  of  langaage  in  order  to  aasert 
ths  tnie  Deity  od  the  Son.  His  lugoage  is, 
in  hat,  a  mass  throagh  which  we  might  pahape 
make  ovr  mj  mon  ansUy,  if  we  eovm  be  sua  of 
the  dating  or  at  least  of  the  order  of  his  works,  Bnt 
mneh  remains  onoertain.  The  two  apologetio  worlcs 
(c  Omtta;  /fwamofMHw)  are  nsnallr  asrigned 
to  a  date  before  the  ontlmak  of  the  Arian  oon- 
travel  ij  ;  bat,  as  Lotrfs  points  ont,  the  same  kind 
of  evidcnoe  mi|^(  be  nrsed  in  laTonr  td  a  slmUar 
dating  of  Bona  of  the  Festal  Letters.  The  im- 
portant OraMMM*  «.  AHemm  are  assigned  by  the 
BaedietiiMs  to  &  868  A.D.,  bot  ImA*  giTos  good 
gmnnds  for  e.  S3S  A.D.  The  short  Es^tiHo  Fidei 
ecntains  no  oertain  indication  of  date,  though  it 
b  impcntaat  to  Imow  at  what  period  Athanasius 
■lade  nee  of  the  rather  sarprising  langaage  foond 
in  it.  Uj  howarar,  we  may  accept  in  general  the 
Bsnediotaie  dates  in  addition  to  Loofr  early  date 
for  the  OratixHia,  we  may  say  that  in  his  later 
works  Athanasins  seems  to  hesitate  lem  to  use  end 
daf  cBd  the  ntedal  term  hfuodrum  than  in  the  earfy 
vorlc  To  Uus  extent  Uiere  seems  to  haTa  beea  a 
dcvelo^maot  in  Athanasias'  teaching. 

In  his  esrlr  works,  howerer,  far  from  confining 
himself  to  toe  watehwMd  hftooiatw  and  to  the 
IsagosM  of  the  Nioeae  Creed  in  general,  Athan- 
■tiw  aOows  himsdf  great  freedom,  and  not  seldom 
nsDs  to  avoid  i^toodrw.  Thaa  In  BxpotUio  FitUi 
(i  1)  he  writea :  TUr  edrvnXQ  . .  .  i>  iXifitp^  tlcdrs 
T«6IUipifJr«n^nairM«far(' Very  Son  .  .  .  trve 
ha^  of  tiw  Ather,  equal  in  honoor  and  glory '), 


while  later  in  the  seotioa  he  ases  even  {/mcm  tm 
narpl  ('like  to  the  Father*),  the  formula  adopted 
by  the  Honueans  in  A.D.  85O-800  (A  Syn.  30}  for 
erading  the  imae.  In  Oral.  L  40,  in  arguing  with 
his  opponents  he  nsss  for  the  moment  iiuta*  mrd 
rdrro,  the  formnla  of  the  fonrth  Council  of  Sirmium 
(A  Syn.  8),  and  In  iii.  11  he  similarly  employs 
Shomt  kot'  oMom,  a  variant  of  6^uxo^iot.  Theae,  no 
doabt,  vera  inteoded  to  be  cmly  approzimationB  to 
AtiianaaiaB'  full  meaning,  bnt  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  L  58,  where  he  seems  to  aim  at  full  and 
explieit  statement,  he  giree  not  i/uainot  but 
rov  Uar^  oMat  xai  ^to^vik.  In  Orat.  iii  1  he 
writes,  in  almost  nntranslataUe  phrase,  rXiip«^ 
Mnirit  imr  6  TUf  (■  The  Son  ia  the  e(»npletenees 
of  Dinnity,'  i*.  is  oranidetely  IKvine). 

Simile^  Athanasias  seems  often  to  avoid  tiie 
Nioene  [yw^Wi'/a]  he  rijt  odvlu  raC  IlaT^.  In  the 
Orations  (of.  tU  D§er.  SSi  d«  Syn.  S6) he  gives  Otw 
TtfrvKts  rft  odeUu  r.  DL  <<  proper  offi^ring  of  the 
easenee  of  the  lather'}.  For  oMo,  'essence,' 
'sabstaaee/ Athanasius  sometimes  prefers 
'natora.'  Thoa  be  writes  riw  Mmoytrii  ro0  BmC  rif 
AX^PVTW  ri  fiwu  {Onmia  tradita,  |  8),  and  ^  f^t 
Id*  Ml  UuifirM  (1 6).  It  is  clear  that  Athanasias 
recognised  that  the  tenns  adria  and  ifiMigm  rused 
real  diflloulties.  CMrfa,  'substantia,'  suggested  to 
many  thoog^ta  of  that  which  ia  material,  while 
i^MMtinef  soggested  some  previously  existing  adria 
in  which  both  Father  and  Son  shared  as  brethren 
let  d$  Sir»,  61).  ConsequentiyAthanadnsreoeived 
these  two  terms  only  m  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  used  1^  the  Nicene  Couudl.  and  only  for 
the  purpose  which  the  Council  haa  in  Hew.  He 
contmdad  so  long  not  for  the  an-Scriptnnl  word 
hot  fK  the  official  eondenmatun  of  Arian- 
ism  whioh  it  ngiatcced. 

*Tb«  Blibops,' ha  writM,  'mta  compaSad  (|»a|wfa#arM)to 
gaUMroooamon  bomtelptaia  tbaganenl  avaatfV't^warX 
and  towritottMl  ttM  Sm  la  trf  ooa  nbatoooa  (l^aarfv«a»}  wlUi 
Um  IMlMr'(di  ilMr.  10;  oL  M). 

Athanasius*  own  doctrine  is  best  described  as  a 
direct  and  complete  rt^mdiation  of  the  teaching  of 
Ariua.  He  denies  sartaMn*  all  Arins*  propositions, 
holding  that  the  Christ  of  Anns  oould  not  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Atiianaaius  maintuned  that 
the  Son  is  Divine,  beoaose  He  is  the  true  8<m  of 
God  (Ai  U  siTY^t  M  m  ^«#r4s  dro^w^  d»  8m. 

Bnt  he  ahraak  frtan  attemptug  to  tie  tnis 
trnth  to  set  phrases. 

'Tbamora  I  daairad  to  writa,'ka  wa,  'and  aodaaTOorad  to 
(oroa  laraalf  to  UDdatataad  tha  DirlnitT  of  Um  Word,  a»  mooh 
tba  man  dU  tba  kMwMc*  Mtmnct  withdrew  ttMU  trom  ma : 
and  In  pfopcrtlco  aa  I  thooriit  I  i^tprtfwndad  It,  In  ao  moofa 
I  ytnmna  mjwiU  to  lall  of  dotiv  Uoraovar,  ako  I  ma 
nnaUa  to  aTpcwa  Is  wilttof  aran  what  I  aaemad  nuraalf  to 
ondatatood :  and  that  wUoh  I  wrote  waa  onaqual  to  tba  )m- 
partHt  ahadow  o(  tba  troth  irtdob  aiM«d  In  my  ooooaptlwi* 
(HiMHs  AHmmm :  XfittcU,  f  !> 

AtiwDatiu^  aiffument  for  the  IHvini^  of  the 
Son  may  be  stated  under  five  heads.  (1)  Heawuee 
from  the  notion  of  a  Trinity  (rptdt)  that  it  is  roily 
to  Buppoae  that  it  Is  partly  created  and  partly 
nnereate,  in  part  eternal  and  Id  part  not  etemd 
[Orat.  I  18).  (2)  He  identifies  the  Son  with  the 
Word  (A^YM,  Orai.  L  28).  and  nnea  that  the  Son 
must  be  et^nal,  because  the  rather  can  never 
have  been  without  His  Word  or  Season  (IXoYot, 
Deer.  16).  (8)  He  appeals  to  the  Divine  works 
of  the  Son,  namely.  Creation  {Oral.  ii.  22)  and 
Kedemption  (/neam.  SO).  (4)  By  a  oopioos  use  of 
Soriptore,  and  partioularW  of  tne  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  shows  how 
great  is  the  difficulty  of  reoonouing  the  Arian 
theory  of  the  Ftnon  of  Christ  with  the  language 
of  Scriptore.  (5)  Similarly,  he  shows  that  the 
Christian  consoumnaoi  demands  a  Divine  Christ 

&ra(.liL28). 
Defendvely  Athananus  meets  the  Ariana  witii  a 
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careful  ox^^esis  of  the  chief  puiagM  of  Scripture 
which  thsy  quoted  in  defence  of  tfimr  Tieira.  The 
pwsaffet  are  oolieoted  and  diwiuaed  in  Orat.  i  37- 
lii  oS.  They  may  be  elaarifled  under  Tarions 
heads.  Some  <d  them  seem  to  speak  of  the  Son 
as  a  creature,  «.^.  Pr  8«  {tiavriv  fu,  LXK),  He  8*** 
{rifi  wovffiawn  oMp)  ;  others  of  His  adTanoement 
from  a  lower  state,  ».g.  Ph  2** Pa  45* ;  others  of 
His  entire  d^>endenoe  on  the  Father,  e.g.  If t  \V, 
Jn  S" ;  others  of  His  pn^ness  in  knowledge  or  of 
His  ignorance,  e.g.  Mk  13**,  Lk  2** ;  others  of  His 

{trayers,  9.g.  Mt  27**.  Others  asain  seem  to  draw  a 
ine  of  separation  between  Him  and  the  Father, 
e.g.  Jn  17*.  On  the  whole,  it  most  be  said  that 
Athanadns  shows  a  great  grasp  of  Scriptnre,  and 
that  his  interpretations  are  sounder  thui  those  of 
hie  opponents.  Most  of  the  passages  cited  above  he 
Quderstands  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  telling 
the  Arians  that  their  objections  are  really  objec- 
tions to  the  IncamaUoD  itself.  The  passages 
which  refer  to  advancement  he  explains  less  con- 
vincingly as  referring  to  the  exaltation  of  human 
nature  through  onion  with  the  Word  by  the  In- 
carnation. 

iiL  CHRists  Human  NATUHM.—Tfa  Union 
OP  THE  Two  Natcrbs  IN  CHRIST. —Tbongh 
Athanadn^  languid  is  not  tluit  of  the  Ghaloe- 
donian  definition  or  of  the  QtUeuiitqw  vuU,  he 
maintains  in  fact  the  tme  manhood  and  the  true 
Godhead  tMether  with  the  tme  union  of  the 
two  Natures  in  Christ.  The  apparently  Nestorian 
language  of  mob  a  passage  as  Es^iositto  Fidei,  }  1 
(riv  luUnpow  diwfXv^  Mpmrpw  X.  'I,  ,  ,  ,  4w  ^ 
i»Ofdnr^  9Tavpu$At  .  ,  .  Mmi  if  m^pOr),  has  to  be 
jnffed  in  ommaxioD  irlth  other  ■tetementa  of  a 
diluent  lonn. 

*  He  bsouM  maa ;  hs  HA  doI  menlj  antcr  into  •  nuui '  (Onrt. 
IIL  801  •  It  bobored  tba  Lord  in  putting  on  num'i  flesh  to  put 
itonlnttiOomideteiMMwttbHiOwnpHrioiiB'OuTl  tmi-  I«m> 
wMMr  Uw,  OnL  iiL  a>    •  Tbiey  [In];]  oontecMd  that 

th«  SftvVnir  Itu  not  a  body  witboat «  sool,  nor  wlUioat  mdm 
or  IntalUnnoo ; ...  nor  wu  tlx  8»lvaUon  effected  in  (through) 
the  Word  Hlmselt  %  nlratton  o(  body  onlr,  but  of  soul  *bo' 
{Antiooh.  7>  '  U  the  worka  o(  the  Word^  Godhead  bad  not 
taken  plaoe  tluon^  the  bodj*.  man  bad  not  bean  deified ;  and 

Tdn,  U  the  ttainga  proper  to  ttie  fioib  bad  not  bsm  pradtcated 
the  Word,  maa  would  not  hare  baw  oompleteiy  cUirerad 
from  them*  (Orat  UL  8S ;  eL  8S). 

iT.  DlVIFITT  OF  TBB  EOLT  SPIRIT.— Th« 
Fathers  of  Nicea  contented  themselTea  in  their 
Cieed  with  the  brief  clause,  'and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost' ;  they  added  nothing  regarding  His  Person 
or  work.  For  thirty  years  after  the  Council  met, 
Athanasius  kept  himMlf  within  the  limits  thus  laid 
down.  Though  he  was  engaged  in  contending  for 
the  full  Dirimty  of  the  Son,  Uiongb  in  this  contest 
he  often  uses  ^e  Trinitarian  haptisnial  formula  and 
the  word  *  Trinity  *  (»uit)^  he  does  not  attempt  to 
onnplete  formally  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by 
eztfmding  or  adapting  to  the  Spirit  the  Ni(»ne 
definitions  which  asserted  the  Divmi^  of  the  Son. 
Perhaps  he  realized  that,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
Godhead  of  the  Son  was  accepted,  the  acceptance 
of  the  Godhead  of  the  Spint  must  follow  as  a 
oonsnnmoe. 

In  UM  Ei^stles  att  Serapumem,  written  some 
time  after  a.d.  866,  Athanamas  befnns  to  speak 
fully  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
learned  that  certain  of  the  Arians  were  teaching 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  creature,  one  of  the 
ministering  spirits,  mperior  to  the  angels  only  in 
degree  (fiaOfiv*  Svr,  LI).  It  appears  also  that 
tlwre  were  ouiers  who  disagreed  with  Uie  Arians 
as  to  the  Deit^  of  the  Son,  hut  were  content  to 
regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  oreatnre.  To  these 
last  Athanasins  utters  the  challenge :  '  Is  God  a 
Trinity  or  a  Duality  !  *  (rfnis        ^  Swdj,  Ser.  i,  29} 

AthanasiuH  unfolds  his  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spint 
in  his  Epistles  to  Serapion,  much  as  he  develops 
his  teaching  on  the  Son  in  the  Orations.   (1)  He 


maintains  that  the  Trini^  most  be  a  real  (etemal) 
Trinity,  in  which  no  creature  is  included  (Ser.  t 
9, 17.  act.  28;  iiL  7).  (2)  He  asserts  that  the  work 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit  implies  His  Godhead,  nins 
he  asks:  'Who  shall  unite  [irw4,*<a)  you  to  God, 
if  je  have  not  the  Smrit  of  God  Hiinself ,  but  the 

Smt  of  the  creature!'  (r^f  Kiiatan,  L  29 ;  of.  L  6). 
a  caiefnlly  discnsasa  passages  which  appear  to 
speak  of  the  S^rit  as  a  creature  {Krtrpa),  and 
rejects  the  Arian  interpretation  of  them  (L  8, 4, 10), 
pointing  out  that  TvtOfux  anarthrous  does  not  mean 
we  H(uy  Spirit  (L  4,  9,  in  reference  to  Am  ^ 
jcrtf^  mOua).  He  appeiJs  to  2  Co  13"  and 
exponnda  Eph  4'  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  (L  28).  If  his  opponents  point 
to  passages  {e.g.  iTi  0*^)  in  which  only  two  Persons 
of  the  Trini^  are  mentioned,  he  answers  that  the 
Trinity  is  uuuTisible  (dSia^wm)  and  united  within 
itself,  BO  Hut,  when  one  Person  is  mentioned,  the 
other  Persons  are  understood  (L  14).  He  accepts 
fully  tiie  doetrine  of  ruMMimnf,  '  carenmineasao,' 
based  on  Jn  14»  ^  In  the  FMher  and  the  Fatber 
in  me.* 

'Tbereft>realw,'bawTttM,  'iriun  tbs  TWmt  stvaa  gnoa  and 
paaoe,  the  Son  auo  givea  It,  aa  Fanl  ripUtea  In  wntf  Iplatle, 
wrtttnf ,  Oraoa  to  you  and  peace  from  Ood  oar  Fattier  and  the 
LoKUaraaOhrirt^COrat.  liC  11). 

Athanasins  avoids  applying  directly  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  contested  word  (tootfnov.  except  in  a 
virr  few  places  {*.g.  Ser.  L  27). 

He  writes :  '  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
Spirit  is  not  a  creature '  (i- 17)*  He  describes  the 
Spirit  as  'united  to  the  deity  of  the  Father' 
(^w/iA'or  rp  tftinrn  roO  Ilar^,  l.  12),  and  as  im- 
mntable  and  unchangeable  (dr/MTToi'  nil  draXXo^tnw, 
S9r.  L  26).  Usually,  however,  he  asserts  the  Deity 
of  the  Spirit  through  Hit  rekUion  to  the  Son. 

*If  tbeSon  .  .  .  beoaoae  He  la  own  offqiring  ot  the  fUber'a 
eannoe  la  not «  creator*,  but  iiutoimot  narp^,  ao  neither 
woold  ta*  Hdj Mrtt  be •  creator*,  baoanaa  H« tapnpar to  the 

T.  PitooBasioir  of  tes  Holy  Sfibit.— 
Athanasius  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  doetrine 


Cf.  L  38, 'Who  deny  that  the  Spirit  (oM)  is  from 
{iK)  the  Father  in  tike  Son.'  Bn£  if  tiiis  seems  to 
at^hute  to  Athanasins  the  doctrine  of  Procession 
from  the  Father  alone,  Atbanamus  himself  {S«r.  ir. 
4)  describes  the  Spirit  as  fStof  rijit  roO  AAyov  tAtlai, 
'proper  to  tiie  essence  of  the  Word,*  so  that  the 
two  passages  taken  together  supp^  evidence  that 
Athanasins  approximated  to  the  Western  doctrine 
of  Procession  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  de  Ineam.  et  e.  Arianos,  9 : 
'  David  (a  reference  to  Ps  36*)  knew  that  the  S<m, 
being  with  the  Father  (rapA  rw  Uar^  Arm),  is  the 
source  (rV  Tryi}')  of  the  Holy  Spirit,*  bat  the 
gennineness  of  the  passage  is  highly  doubtful 
(Stttlcken,  p.  63f.). 

On  this  mysterious  subject  Athanasius  does  not 
forsake  his  custom  of  keeping  as  elosely  as  possible 
to  tiie  language  of  Scripture.  '  The  Son  is  the  Son 
of  God,'  he  says,  *  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  not  the  oflWpring  (firyoror)  of  the  Father ' 
(Ser.  iv.  4).  He  doubtlefw  prefers  to  speak  of  the 
Procesnon  in  Time :  '  The  Spirit  who  proceed eth 
from  (s^,  Ju  16")  the  Father,  and,  bemg  proper 
to  the  Son,  is^ven  by  Him  to  the  disciples  and  to 
•U  that  believe  on  Hun'  {Ser.  I  2). 

vL  TaB  TA/jr/rr.— Athanasiua  is  dear  and 
express  in  his  teaching  that  the  Trinit;^  is  one  in 
nature  and  cannot  be  divided  (Orat.  iu.  16;  Ser. 
L  2),  but  he  is  less  precise  in  his  doctrine  reguding 
the  nature  of  the  (personal)  distinctions  wiUiin  the 
Godhead.  He  writes  with  severe  restraint,  ken>- 
ing  himself  as  far  as  posnUe  to  thewwda  oi  the 
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Btptiimal  foxBralft  (Ut  88*)  and  tlw  FWiIiiM  bsDe- 
dietkm  (8  Co  Indeed, 'Pmn' is  not  OM  of 

Athtoasiii^  theologieal  tenni ;  the  phiue  tb  f«ftf 
<r  ififfiM  (ro^T^rm  (A  Jiieani.  0t  e.  ^riodor,  10), 
'ooe  God  in  tliree  Penou'  (or  'Subnitetioes'), 
bekngB  to  a  puBaee  of  bi^y  doubtful  utlnn- 
tidtj.  In  eh  ^r.  M  he  reokoni  the  plmtM  rptii 
4tw  trwrdras  among  Um  aS'Seiiptiml  jAaiam 
wed  hr  his  oppoMnts.  It  is  tn^  indMo,  that 
aee  {Owmia  <radite,  |6)  ha  uses  m  tam  modi 
■•  Weatenu  nae  it : 

Itar  Ite  tiot  of  Ibew  TCMnblt  Hrtaf  wirtwijli  €) 


r  pntoca  thm  Udmi,  myS^,  **Bal7,  Bcdr, 
tcnaOimn  pnfwt,  JdMM  in  Mjiof,  "Lord."  tl 

In  the  Eapontio  Ftdei,  howsTar,  he  pt^ts  oat 
the  danger  which  hixks  in  the  term : 

"TftlirTiMTilTiilniltiriirTilr^MnMfririniiOiiTirntiil 


Onnpi>ii*wi)lw«»  «Mh  otbar.  M  matti  Id  tbt  cm*  o<  mm 

Aeeoidini^y  Athanadns  nerer  makesr^  taamUwi 
a  test  of  orthodoxy,  and  in  his  later  jears  he  talis 
the  Aiitiodienes  {AntioeA.  0.  6)  that  ba  raoeired 
those  wiio  professed  belief  in  rptis  trrnHnu 
(meaning  thne  'Persons')  on  ocmditiou  that  thn' 
in  their  torn  reeeiTed  those  who  confessed  film  twi- 
mmt  <  tDeaaing  one '  Substaaoe ' ).  Indeed  Morwit, 
a  BTBonym  of  in  the  Nioene  anathematiam, 
beoome  fixed  for  Athanasins  himself 
to  the  meaning  *  Person,'  thoogh  he  might  tolerate 
the  innovation  in  others.  Sometimes  Athanasins 
wntea  simply  dXXof  h  UaH^,  SKkot  h  TUt  (cf.  Orat. 
m.  A\  and  sunilarly.  "The  Father  is  Either,  and 
the  Son  Son'  (Orat.  ir.  2). 

OmelwMm.— Looking  at  the  teadiing  of  Athan- 
adns  as  a  wh(^  we  see  that  it  was  shaped  with  a 
practical  aim,  aiid  that  it  wa«  expresssd  as  little 
as  possiUe  in  set  theoloncal  tenuB.  The  profimnd 
mind  of  Athanasias  resimed  that  Christiaa  truths 
■train  to  the  breaking  point  the  formnlas  in  whioh 
BM  strira  to  express  ttiem.  He  invented  no  theo- 
logieal  terms  himsslf.  aod  if  in  his  lat«  writings 


{from  deDtartttit  onwaid)  ha 
the  iftMifim  of  the  NiosDe  CovaoU 


dafeodad 
dsliooa 

was  justified  by  an  axparianea  of  muy  nars  that 
this  word,  ana  this  word  only,  waa  a  'balwaric* 
(iwtr^irtm)  against  Aiiaa  mar  (ds  Stfm.  tf). 

la  MliBt.  P0  m.-mttL  (wtth  Uhsi  wwks  sis  iwCliia  a 
mmiMr  of  oaatwgpovsCT  ooonsMnti  of  nwt  moA  To  tats* 
moat  b«  MkUd  Um  fW»l  LtUn  (UBMMt  wboOr  lort  in  OrMk. 
bat  «dHtd  Is  feifM  wtth  u  latndQotJaa  br  W.  Coratoa, 
Uad.  ISI^  noo^  Mmnl  doaMfal  er  «artoM  werti  m 
tnatodwl  Is  Mbm,  jt%  Month  mmhiM  whloh  !■  otrtalalT 
mnnlM  to  jMis  Ml  Hoooirt  both  ol  U  Ills  sad  otUi 
fMohloff.  J.lhaiMrfnS'  writinfi  ('  PiniphUtw.'  ss  K.  Sdnwrti 
oslb  tht^  OtaHtnt*  le  sllTiiiff  wv  bott  Ito  %UUk\iu$m 
9t  Ui  on  Hfo  sad  ths  nrjiag  foi  tumm  of  the  Aikn  oam- 
(Ibo  ktw  wrttmi  BaflotM,  SoantM,  Bosoma, 
tsO  oo  atBs  la  sddMaa  thsi  te  tiiMtwutUij.  mSi 
iteifnsnl  wash  <rtMi  li  fh«a  la  AtteMSnr  «m 


■  lIlMM.) 


TslnnaillninriWi  rmrlUn  thi  OTt  nf  Th»  imrti  nf  trhomiiiM 
k  to  bi  fooBd  imJfSmVLm-lU,  fU-W,  two  srtMw  ^  F. 


WalBs,  npplMBMtsd  tf  matm  hs  A.  it 
TSnMriSM  is 


sad ' 


T.  ua^ii.  MiMhr  i^Mpp  Lahe; 

JTk»  vL  SOO-flOt,  aots  iiCH.  TSnsr,  oiOHiiff^lntloa  to 
G.  Bortolatts's  art.  Mm  M  AOs  AiteU  lU  itMa 
Uai;jM.  1-M.  Bp.  WellWS  woA  hsi  bom  oood  wd 
■iilHilMHtamra  IhsTslMtk  ■iwnwst  of  Mm  ^nm  E.  y 
g Oslto fa hH sd.  of  I ItlM 4t  Fftfflilf fli,  uifH,  lO 
(«  nr.  aow  BK>.  xtr.  taX 

B.  Mo»MUf,  ModwB  sattocHlM  have  Ihmn  maoh  sddh 
HooalH^oaAikiilMSDdMiAlteMrfBa  FnU UbUocMMM 
MS  ftron  to  Gwmtkia,  JfWtw,  UM  tad  WO,  *ui  laBMdoa. 
howsr  (MO  boloi^^mthte^iboah  Is  Mf  shawt  s  nis  of 
AthuodM.  A.  RobsiUoe.  aOtttd  mm  tf  A.  hwnilStod 
M»  AylM (Ostiiri  MidHlT. IMb  rim sa tavortant ID^ 
doetloa  on  tlw  Ufo  sad  TtMU^ot  itlMno^wW  Bil|^ 


AUwHrim'  la  BDiltb-Woo«^i  DCB,  snd  Laodi,  'AAm- 
MioL*  to  PBB*.  MO  both  nlMbta.  B.  Sehwsib^  'Znr 
CkodlaMs  A. V  »  O0Jf,  IMM,  1006  (Mid  UOB),  thmnl^  oa 
•OHM  oboour*  potato.  O.  Bwdouhowar.  Polrglpm  (Bns.  od. 
bj  SbohoBX  PMbwr  i-  Bnriir-  1M>  (PP>  SU-SHX  siSd  A. 
»ttkkon,  *  AtboM^no/  Tt;.  now  oar.  Ir.  i(tm  tbo  mnfaMDMS 
of  aoiM  diaimtwl  wo^X  M*  both  of  T^oo.  OL  J.  P.  Bothono- 
Bshw,  'Ibo  Uooaliw  of  b«nooiirfoo'  (ItWI),  to  Ouobridfo  TS 
tILi.  Of ntiMilblnortMof dooMnottlioallMMittotiMntlMi 
HuB*^  BiM.  V  Dtgmm  (tag.  tr.  USS-flS),  «imoU1j  IU. 
tnE.,  BOff..  tr.  l-u£  Amosf  fOBMol  HMoriMio  of  tbo 
Ghm^  U  PachMno,  JWKofcs  aaifiwai  d>  f»i<M,  B.  (WWl 
toOi  ths  iter  ol  AtteHriss  ssd  tts  Arise  ■tnnite  with  BMk 
hiiliiiii  W.  EUBTBABiras. 

ATHAPASCANS^-Saa  DM  and  Natahol 


ATHEISM. 


AmUheiatk  Tbaoriea  (C.  B.  Vtrov),  p.  ITS. 
BoddUat  (L.  Di  LA  VALLiB  Ponssnr),  p.  181 
CUneae.— See  p.  ITS'  and  art.  Chiha. 
Egyptian  (F.  Ll.  Obotith),  p.  184. 
<^«dc  aad  Romaa  (A.  C.  Pkabsoh).  p.  184. 

ATHEISM  AND  ANTI-THBISTIC  THBO- 
RI ES. — Iniroduetitm. — Atheism  is  sometimee  said 
to  be  eqniTslent  to  paacoamism,  the  doctrine 
that  the  onirersa  oonidsts  of  nothing  Imt  those 
physical  and  wychioal  exlateaeea  which  are  par* 
eeptible  by  the  senses  or  ara  oognixable  by  the 
imaj^nati<m  and  finlta  nnderstanoing.  Pancosm- 
ism,  howerer,  is  a  positive  doctrine,  while  athusm, 
both  etymology  and  by  usage,  is  essentially  a 
nemtive  conception .  and  ex  ists  only  as  an  expression 
of  aiflsent  from  positiTe  tbeisttc  beliefs.  Toeiam  is 
the  belief  that  all  the  entities  in  Uie  eoamos,  which 
are  known  to  ns  throngh  onr  senses,  or  are  inferred 
by  oar  imaginatim  uid  reascm,  are  dependent 
for  thedr  origination  and  for  their  continnance  in 
existence  npon  the  creative  and  oaossJ  aotion  of  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Self-oonsoionsness  and  Will ; 
snd  in  its  higher  stagea  it  impliee  that  this  Self- 
sxistsBt  Being  progresiiTely  reveals  His  essence 
•ai  BQs  chaiMtar  m  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  His 
latkmal  ereatares,  and  thns  stands  in  personal 
relatiooship  with  them.  In  its  etvlier  stages 
theism  conoeiTse  of  C!od  nmply  as  the  Cause  and 
(^oond  of  all  flntta  and  dependant  existaness ;  bat 
as  it  devdopi^  it  laaUaas  the  idea  of  God  as 


Indian.  Andant  (R.  Oabbb).  p.  186. 
Indian,  Modern  (O.  A.  Gbidkui),  p.  186. 
Jahi  (H.  jAOOBi),  p.  186. 
lewiah  (S.  DAlCHKS),p.  18T. 
Mnhanunadan  (D.  S.  Maboououth),  p.  188. 

immanent  and  self-manifesting  as  wsll  as  creative 
and  transoendenL  Until  it  attains  to  this  ooo- 
sdottsnass  of  felt  personal  ec»nmunioa  with  the 
Immanent  (Tause  and  Groond  of  the  anivaiaa,  it  is 
more  appropriately  described  as  dalsni. 

As  waa  laid  above,  atbeiam  pesapposea  the 
exintenoe  of  theism.  It  «an  hardly  be  aau  to  arise 
untU  the  boman  mind  has  formed  the  conception 
of  a  Unitary  Self -existing  (Tanse  on  whom  all 
things  and  persons  dep^d,  and  to  whom  Uie 
sentiments  oi  reverence  and  worship  are  directed. 
Anthropology  shows  that  long  before  the  idea  of 
One  Innnite8niM«me  Being  Is  reached,  onoivilixed 
races,  through  the  axparianea  of  dreams  and  sap- 
posed  ghosto,  as  well  as  throngh  the  intuitive 

tadfnnent  that  the  energies  in  natore  wbieh  resist 
inman  volitions  ikre  the  manifefitation  of  wilts 
resembling  their  own,  come  to  believe  In  the 
existence  of  superhuman  beings  who  sot  for  or 
against  human  welfare,  and  are  thus  the  objeota  of 
worship  or  of  fear.  Bnt  along  with  tUa  oonoep- 
tion  of  a  variety  of  finite  superhuman  personalities 
there  dawns  on  the  more  advanced  minds  of  savage 
Wf^mt  throngh  the  intuitive  Idea  of  Infinity,  the 
feltJDinna  antwai^  of  erasdaaoa^  and  the  gradnal 
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inteUeotnal  peioeption  of  a  pemding  unity  behind 
til  the  phenomena  of  natoio,  the  o(moep- 

tion  of  One  Supreme  Spiritnal  Bealil^  who  is  the 
omnipresent  C«ue  tSimt  originates  and  omtrols 
all  the  foroes  of  natore,  and  in  Tarying  d^;reea 
manifests  Himself  within  the  human  sool. 

It  is  not  till  this  theistic  idea  is  to  some  extent 
present  that  real  atiieistio  nation  becomes  poe- 
siUe.  If  a  Hindu  or  a  Greek  oame  to  disbehere 
in  one  or  all  of  the  deities  of  his  national  pantheon^ 
he  would  not  neoeesaril^  be  an  atheist ;  for  it 
citm.  hamened  that  this  soeptidsm,  wldeh  the 
Tolgar  OMMd  athtdsm,  arose  siniply  frcnn  a  more  or 
Ie«  cJear  apprehension  of  the  One  Supreme  object 
of  worship.  Max  MtUler  well  sajB  in  hiaOifford 
Leotnres  on  NtUural  Beligion  (p.  228) : 

*  V«  nnub  nmoaber  that  to  doobt  <v  danr  Um  azirtenoe  ot 
lodn  or  ot  Jupiter  Is  not  AtbebB^  bat  riioald  bt  ^ftingoiibed 
bjta  MMnte  nuns,  U1MI7,  AdaTtun.  The  Mriy  Ghrtattuia 
mra  odlad  Uns  bwaoM  Uwr  did  oot  ballm  aa  the  Qreeka 
bvllsTad  nor  aa  the  Jawi  bail«T«L  %ilnon  wu  called  an 
atbiMk  beoaoaa  Ua  ooaevf*  o(  Ood  waa  wider  than  that  of 
JaboTalt ;  sad  the  BalonDan  wan  oaOed  athetata,  becaoae  they 
would  not  dMj  tha  Boother  o(  Ohriat  or  wonUp  the  Salnta. 
lUaiaiMtAtbdnn  In  tha  tnia  mim  ot  the, word;  and  U  ao 
Ustorioal  atodr  <a  nUglon  bad  tMi|^  ns  that  tme  leaaon  oafy, 
that  thoae  who  do  not  MUm  In  our  Ood  an  not  thantoro  to  be 
oaDad  Athelati^  It  woold  ban  dona  aoBM  real  good,  and  aztln- 
fiddMd  tbt  flraa  of  man?  an  OHto  da/if.' 

Atheism,  as  we  nave  seen,  is  not.  like  thdsm 
and  Ewnmasm,  a  pontive  belief  uie  phases  of 
whi<£  can  be  depicted  in  their  relation  to  one 
uni^ring  oonoeption.  It  has  no  organic  character. 
The  himtny  01  it  is  little  more  than  a  oolleetion 
of  the  instanoes  in  which  doubt  and  n^;ation  in 
re^;axd  to  some  essential  element  in  theism  have 
ansoi.  And  the  oocanon  and  cause  this  stheistie 
frame  of  mind  will  eenerally  be  found  in  amne  new 
sdentifio  or  philosoMiieal  ideas,  which  hare,  for  the 
time  being  at  least*  appeared  to  be  inotnnpatible 
wit^  the  current  form  of  deistic  or  tiieistio  belief. 

The  following  lines  of  srientific  and  philoeophioal 
speculaticai  hare  been  especiaJly  influential  in  call- 
ing forth  atheistic  protests  against  theistic  belief. 
Finrt^  materialitm,  or  the  theory  that  matter  and 
physioal  foToes  constitute  the  ultimate  reality  of 
the  uniTerse,  and  that,  through  the  aggr^ation  of 
the  elements  of  matter  in  various  organic  forms, 
life  and  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  oonsoioasneBS 
hare  originated.  Another  line  of  speculation  which 
has  largelT  otmenrred  with  matenalism  in  onde^ 
ndniiig  nliifUnu  belief  ia  Hu  doctrine  of  muth 
HoHoStm,  which  originated  eariy  antooE  C^eek 
thinkers,  and  which  t£e  genius  of  our  phi&sopher, 
John  Locke,  presented  in  so  plauriUe  a  form  that 
both  in  this  country  and  in  France  it  led  to  much 
atheistio  nation.  Locke  himself  was  a  devout 
thust ;  for  t£ongh,  aooording  to  his  basal  theory, 
all  oar  ideas  am  dflrived  fiSm  sensations  or  fnun 
nflnrion  <m  sauations,  he  ilill  held  that  the  hnmaii 
mind  is  oompdled  to  postulate  an  adeooate  oreatiTe 
eanse  for  an  matoial  and  psychical  existenoes.  Had 
Locke,  however,  carried  out  his  sensationalism  to 
its  logieal  results,  it  would  have  led  Um,  as  it  led 
maav  sensationalists  in  France,  to  aa  atheiBtio 
oonolndon.  If  all  our  Ideas  arose  out  of  Bensations, 
we  oonld  have  no  oonoeption  eitiier  of  an  infinite 
God,  or  of  ultimate  cansatim,  or  of  tiiat  absolute 
morid  imperative  which  has  been  to  Kant  and  to 
several  other  thinkers  the  main  foundation  of 
theism.  A  third  sonroe  of  atheistic  doubt,  and  one 
which  has  been  strongly  operative  since  Evolution 
became  recognized  as  the  method  of  nature,  is 
diitnuto/thearffument/nm  detign—aa  argument 
which,  evn-  sines  the  time  of  Anaxagoras,  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  tnpports  of  tlimsm.  This  argu- 
ment appears,  however,  to  be  recoverlDg  ite  former 
power  even  in  the  scientific  world,  for  Huxley  and 
other  sdentists  have  admitted  that,  when  account 
is  taken  of  the  proeesi  evidntioD  as  a  whole. 
*lt  la  naociMiT  to  rananbor  that  than  k  s  widar  Xeleologjr 


lAkhta  nott(nahidbrttadoaMna«IMDllaa.biitlsaolBall7 
baaed  npon  the  foadaaHBlal  pmoattloo  of  Bvolotlcn 'ffladar, 
and  ^ddNMM.  l«Cp*  806>.  8aa  ait  Dmboi. 

Among  the  intellectual  causes  which  have  led, 
not  ind^  to  atheism  bat  to  extreme  agnoeticiBm, 
is  the  doctrine  of  th»  nlativUy  Inunotedge,  which, 
when  cairied  to  such  length  as  it  has  been  by  the 
Greek  aoeptio  Canieades,  and  by  recent  thinkers 
sndk  aa  HanHd  and  H.  Spencer,  precludes  all 
insight  into  tiie  essential  nature  and  character  of 
^e  ultimate  cause  and  ground  of  the  universe. 
This  complete  asnoeticism  nas  been  ably  criticized 
by  Calderwood  in  The  Phitotcp^  of  the  Infinite, 
and  by  Martinean  in  several  of  ms  philosophical 
Essays  and  Reviews. 

I.  Criticisni  of  atheiatic  materialinii.— Of  the 
alleged  reasons  for  rejecting  theism,  materialism 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  most  influentiaL  It  is 
tiie  baids  of  much  of  tiie  earliest  atheism,  and  also 
of  the  recent  atheism  which  appears  in  the  writings 
of  H.  G.  Atldnson,  firadlangh,  Btlehner,  and 
Haeckel.  For  this  reason  it  seems  denrabl^  before 
presenting  a  brief  sketch  at  the  chief  hiatanoal 
instanoes  of  atheism,  to  state  what  appear  to  be 
the  most  potent  answers  given  1^  tluuts  to  the 
aigumenta  for  materialistic  athusm. 

Idealists,  as  their  name  implies,  make  short 
work  wi^  materWism ;  for  their  basal  assumption 
is  that  matter  and  force  have  no  existence  apart 
from  the  sensations  and  ideas  in  Belf-conscious 
minds.  Most  thdstio  writers,  however,  hold  tiiat 
the  experimoeof  resistance  to  ourToUtiaaat  vBarta 
justifies  the  conviction  tiiat  entities  exerting  energy 
exist  independently  of  perceiving  minds.  But 
while  the  theist  maintains  that  these  entities  de- 
pend for  tiieir  origination,  their  continuanoe  in 
existence,  and  their  special  properties  on  the 
creative  activity  an  Infliiite  and  Eternal  Self* 
oonsdousness  uid  Will,  tha  athmst  emtends  that 
matter  is  itself  the  ultimate  and  self-existent 
reality,  tiiat  in  virtue  of  its  modes  of  motion  and 
the  properties  which  intrin^oally  belong  to  it,  it 
can,  when  its  elements  are  aggregated  m  certain 
ways,  manifest  life  and,  in  the  case  of  the  hi^^ieet 
organisnis,  all  ttie  fcnma  id  personal  oonscnonsDess 
and  vi^tion. 

Periiaps  the  most  oonolniive  repfy  to  the  atiie- 
ism  which  asserts  that  out  of  uncreated  matter 
ud  energy  all  that  we  know  of  life  and  otmsoious- 
nees  has  been  evolved,  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  the 
recognized  phikwofdiicat  prinmplethatno^Mitean 
contain  more  than  Is  eimtained  In  the  ground  and 
canse  from  whidi  the  effisot  has  {nooeeded.  The 
American  writer  Dr.  M.  J.  Savage  thus  expresses 
himself  on  this  pcdnt : 

•  U  TOO  can  prora  to  ma  ttiat  *•  dMd- mattw.  tha  matter  wa 
tnd  ia  •  biiidc  or  a  plaoa  (rf  maibla^  nndsr  aoma  nurrteriooB  tnua- 
loniatloD  oonwato  bare  the  powar  to  Ifra,  to  tUnk,  to  tial,  to 
knra^  to  hope,  to  aaerifloa  Itaalf  for  another,  to  mpix%  to  look 
onward  towarda  an  fanioortal  llfa-^  raaoao  prom  to  aoa  titat 
natter  oao  do  that,  yoa  hare  dmplr  diangad  your  dafintttoa  at 
mattw,  and ma^t  oolncUa  wit£«4>at  I  oall  qiiit' (BiH^f  «• 
0Od,  liOnd.  1881,  p.  4(0i 

Haeckel  would  probably  rajdy  to  this  by  saying 
that  in  his  view  the  elements  of  the  ultimate  and 
self-ezistettt  *  Substance,'  out  of  which  the  univeise 
arises,  have  th^  psychical  as  well  as  their  phymeal 
side  or  aspect,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  former 
aspect  that  organic  compounds  of  matter  become 
capable  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  volition.  Does 
he,  then,  mean  tiiat  all  the  higher  attributes  of 
mind  are  already  imidieit  in  the  ultimate  eternal 
*  Substance,*  ool  of  which,  1^  ocmdemsation  m 
othOTwise,  that  which  we  call  matter,  energy,  and 
liiFe  proceeds  f  Is  the  perfectioo  of  all  human  ideals 
already  present^  tjiougb  inviuble  to  the  stdentific 
gaze,  m  '  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Ener^,'  which 
IS  H.  Spencer's  mode  of  deecrilnng  Haeokel's  ulti- 
mate 'Substance*  t  If  ao,  the  seU-ezistent  'Sub- 
stance' is  nothing  Um  than  the  thdstfs  Eternal 
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God;  ud  the  nu^eonla]'  oonnuolei  an  ■unplT 
raiioasly  limitaJ  modes  whico  the  will  of  uoa 
impOMS  upon  a  porti<«  of  His  own  etenul  life, 
«r,ai  Loiw  and  MaitineM  would  aay,  are  difler- 
entiatiOM  m  Indindnatioiu  of  Hia  own  wf^tif^^ 
beia^  to  whidi  He  delegates  some  measnia  of 
indiTidiiali^  or  aaUhood.  b  eadi  them  flie 
Groimd  and  Cause  of  all  created  things  and  persons 
is  immaBeitt  and  aotivc^  and  throago  His  ereatiTe 
pneenoe  there  is  no  limit  to  the  poedlalities  of  the 
dereloiMnent  of  the  oresAiiTes  whom  He  calls  into 
existflDoe.  If  itWOTetnie^as^ndaUsaid,that  *in 
Mttv  an  the  nromisa  aaid  potaKV  «l  all  tarnatrial 
life.*  that  eoaMbe  the  ease  onlr  in  the  sense  that 
in  Uie  gioand  and  eaose  of  eaeh  molecule  there  are 
alreadj  isToIred  all  the  energy,  all  the  intelleotoAl, 
moal,  and  qniitaal  powers  and  ideals,  which  are 
gndnaHy  erolved  in  toe  ooone  of  the  dendmiment 
of  the  eosmoa.  The  fallacy  in  Haaekel'a  '  Weltan- 
sdianang'  is  that>  thoa^  he  gires  to  the  separate 
meleenlar  eorpnseles  ovt  of  which  the  nniTerae 
proceeds  a  mental  aide,  a  germ  of  eonsrionaness, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  aeeoont  of  these  elements  of 
matter  and  energy  which  at  all  explains  how  it 
aunes  abont  that  all  these  innnmeraole  oorpnaoles 
coD^ore  together  to  prodnee  the  present  haimoDioos 
snd  mteDigible  cosmos,  or  how  ssntiaiit  organisms 
shoold  at  length  beeome  eogniant  of  thoae  anthori- 
tatire  ideals  whieh  mcm|4  tham  to  sabordinate 
their  own  penooal  aims  to  the  general  good,  and 
whkih  enaUe  tiion  In  a  measure  both  to  see  and  to 
act  fnmi  the  point  of  Tiew  of  the  immanent  Ood. 
It  is  fOT  want  of  this  reoognition  of  the  constant 
ereatire  preaenee  of  the  sooree  of  ideals  throogh- 
oat  the  conrae  of  erotntioa  tiiat  Haeokel's  theoiy, 
no  less  than  the  theories  ot  eoarser  materialists, 
nnut  be  condemned  as  misatiataetory.  It  fdls  to 
abow  that  the  '  Snbetanoe,'  which  he  represents  as 
the  eense  and  ground  of  all  things,  oontains  within 
itedf  the  power  to  prodnee  the  effsets  whidi  we 
experience  in  ororsdraa,  and  which  we  diseem  in 
the  eoemoe. 

Some  aminent  physimBta  and  philoMa|^ierB,  in* 
clading  Sir  Oliver  tiodge,  Profeaaor  J.  H.  PoyntJng. 
and  Professor  James  Ward,  have  recently  assailed 
matnialiam  an  the  gnmnd  that  the  mechanical  and 
ebemieal  moTcmento  whieh  matter  exhibite  in  its 
inorganic  condition  i^tpear  to  be  qnite  different 
faom  the  aetkn  of  matter  In  the  ease  of  living 
oigHiismB, 

•  IMIv,' MVS  Mr  OSw  Ld<%%  <ye«MMS  MHir,  la  Uw  tea 
at  ■■dill  lit  BottOB.sBdttlspnvallMlbrNmibBtadlbw 


>  BodliMllivpowerOUsI 


^raor 

ud  lor  liibBOih  2r«tanb  tcL  ^  p.  «M 

llililiiii  jiaiiMii.  mMlM  tht  hmMn  'Tmm  ■nil  PrtMiiiliM 

MM.  It  to  not  taiiDWMd  Iv  attain,  aor  doM  tt  lolleir  « 
iw wlwJ  oooist  aor  wmk  %  frwIiNtmHitl  mi.  ...  Tb* 
tmmm  «(  miad  to  dvln  mmI  yarpem.  Tbm  an  wm  who 
dagrttet  thintoMijaMnorMir|MMiBttM  mlTwart  ill; 
brttor  «m  ttat  U  wtotaBtd  wfc«p  httiMnt^y  ttmU  v  pmwih 
thMMribolMT  lattnotSMnvwMasUvlonraAlHtM 
«•  an  ooflSBloai  «l  tba  ytmm  of  nlduiM  la  ouiwlwa,  ao  grxiA- 
•Boa  aiKi  iaMUfant  oosinl  n>v  aa  u  alamaot  roBBlaf  thfooth 
Thi  rnlrnraa.  animarTiiTiirnfTinntart  trail  In  MtailaTttitiiiiT' 
(flOM  Jom-nmt,  Aa.  ISOB,  p.  SS7X 

The  celebrated  astronomer  T<ylaee  maintained 
that  a  Perfect  Calculator, 

*wlK>  lor  »  itna  laalut  rfioBld  ba  -*i-"'"t^  «llh  sB  tta 
teoai  br  wfitoh  wtara  to  aaimad  and  wHfe  tts  nvanl 
foaUtaw  at  m  tk  ML  forihar,  hto  hrtaOaet 

mranat  aMBg^  to  nbadl  thiM  Ms  to  asaljnl^  wooM  Ib> 
date  !■  oae  sad  tta  mm  tamk  Ite  manmtutt  «<  Iha 
toiMt  botfasto  toa  oBlnni  aad  Ibon  ol  Mm  fl^tart  aton. 


woald  W  iiiitiwUli  lor  «■ ;  Mm  Mm  to  wtf  «■  tta 
vatt  wonld  ba  pawaak  to  Ui  am '  (MS  Waid,  A 


Professor  P 


'oynting  pertinently  asks  whether 
tiiis  'Perfect  Caloolator'  would  find  all  his  pre- 
dictions wified  as  his  atoms  (see  Atousk)  came 
in  omtaet  with  tiving  matter,  and  were  thanselTcs 
coneemed  witii  Ufa. 


•Bnnpoaa  Hw  aw  toto  whos*  biali  Hw  stoBH  mtared  wan 
L«i>Wmi^  bM  sad  otatot;  H^ntaaa. 


toislaaUaalLtta  aotkas 
atDkUareom 


It  flit  odoaUtor  took 


Oooldltocslatate 


to  Hasolaan^  fraaw.  would  ba  bt  abto 
«f  Hapotooo.  sa  iria  Mtkes  OD  tha 
of  atooM  wblcfa  wa  0^  bto  laDank  ? 


 MttaodtoaoofWatoriooaaaar^rsi 

VtmtlM9tfmitt!ftltfBf^t»fBlSfm<ith^         la  man,  to  hot, 


a  BOB-IMi«  ayatwi  t '  (BJ,  July  IMM,  ^  TVf). 

After  showing  elaborately  that  there  is  contrast, 
rather  tlian  correspondence,  between  physical 
action  and  mental  action.  Professor  Poynting  con- 
dudes  aa  follows,  and  his  testimony  to  Uie  real 
freedom  of  the  irill  is  speetaUy  Intereating  and 
important,  as  eoming  from  a  hi^  authority  in 
physical  science : 

'I  hold  Umi  wvanman  oattota «t  oar powar of  oboloa and a< 
n^MiiMbUtty  than  ot  any  otbw- toot,  phyAaal  or  pay<atlcaL  .  . . 
It  appaan  to  ma  aqnaltr  oartala  that  ihan  la  sooom^oadaiwa 
yat  inada  out  batwaan  th«  powar  ot  diotoa  and  any  phyaiaal 
action,  and  than  doaa  not  aaaai  any  Skallbood  that  a  oom- 
apODdanoa  ersr  wffl  ba  mada  ooi.  .  .  .  Holdby  thk  tWw,  I  tax 
booDd  to  repadiaU  tha  phyrfoal  aooonat  oTlfaton  when  tt 
olafaBa  to  ba  a  noamlato  aoooont.  I  am  booad  to  daoy  that  tiba 
taplaoiaa  oaloolator  aaa  ba  ■poo— ful  irtwn  ba  takaa  bmo 
tl»  mlad  «t  aaa  Into  hia  oalcnIattOM '  (Oi  p.  TiS  ty 

While  Sir  Olirer  Lodge  h<^  that  the  mind  or 
will  thos  controls  the  atomic  morements  d  the 
brain,  he  yet  maintains  that  this  power  of  guiding 
ene^  does  not  inTolre  any  oreiktion  of  energy 
whataiMTer.  'Life,'  he  says,  *is  not  a  form  of 
energy,  but  guides  energy.*  On  this  seooodary 
qneaotm  he  anwars  to  duiBr  from  some  contem- 
poraiT  thinkers,  who  agree  with  ffir  John  Hoadial 
that  in  a  ToUtianal  Mt  the  will  does  originate 
*om4  force, 

'  tbou^  It  aiar  ba  B»  gmlv  tbsa  to  nqnind  to  men  a  rfsria 
■mtaAl  BwlaoatottfwuhaamoatocoatortTsblyirianto'  rit 
lolm,  'that «•  wallBonBt  ol  tha 


■ot,*  nnntlmiaa  BIr  _   .  

saoda  to  lAlofa  tUa  toparformad.  It  tnaaaT  to  brine  tbs 
otMnatton  of  dyMudeai  powar,  to  howanr  amall  oa  aztant, 
wlfida  tha  domain  ot  aoimowMffad  paraoosUty'  (J^nntitor 


on  SetMti/U  atOiteU,  p.  < 
The  difference  between  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir 
John  Herschel  is  of  some  importance  in  reg^ixd  to 
the  philoiophy  of  religion ;  but  it  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  force  of  the  argument  agunst 
mMcrialism.  Both  authorities  agree  that  mind 
or  will  controls  and  guides  the  atoms  of  the  braiu, 
and  that,  therefore,  will  cannot  possibly  be  a 
mere  attribnte  mr  aectnnpaniment  of  the  cerebral 
stmotore. 

In  eonnexioi  with  the  critidam  of  materialistic 
atheism,  referenoe  has  to  be  made  to  two  lines  of 
argument  which  have  often  been  employed  by 
theists  in  tbe  past,  but  which  are  now  falling,  and 
probably  josuy,  somewhat  into  disuse.  One  of 
these  is  tne  appeal  to  the  inability  of  present 
science  to  prove  tiie  exbtenoe  of  any  case  of 
aUogeneds  \q.v.),  as  if  it  afforded  dear  evidenoe  of 
special  Divme  creation.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  show  that  a  natural  passage  from  non-living 
to  living  matter  has  never  taken  place,  or  thatlt 
would  not  take  place  now  if  the  fitting  oouditions 
for  it  could  be  reproduced.  The  argument  from 
our  ignorance  is  not  oondusive;  and  probably 
moet  thinkers  would  agree  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
that,  *  though  we  do  not  know  how  to  generate  lue 
witwmt  the  action  of  antecedent  life  at  {n-esent, 
that  may  be  a  discovery  lying  ready  for  us  in  the 
future'  (art '  Life,'  in  Bibbgri  Journal,  Oct.  1905, 
p.  106).  But  if  this  discovery  should  one  day  be 
made,  it  would  not  at  all  destror  tbe  force  oi  the 
argument  against  materialism ;  for  if  under  certain 
oircnmstanoee  the  dements  of  Inotvanio  matter 
assume  an  organic  fbnn,  and  maniKst  psychical 
properties,  that  change  can  be  aooounted  for  <nily 
by  assuming  the  presence  in  nature  of  a  cause 
wnich  guides  the  movements  of  the  oorpusdes.  and 
is  competent  to  confer  on  them,  or  to  manifest  in 
ctmnexion  with  them,  tbe  germs  of  that  self-con- 
sdona  and  self-dizeoting  prindple  of  life  which 
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no  meohanlcal  properties  of  matter  oonld  poaaiUy 
gmerate.  The  eniaUTe  power  and  Erecting  inSa- 
ence  of  immanent  inteHigenoe  and  will  are  eqitally 
neoessary  to  explain  the  emergence  of  organ  ism  and 
life  ont  of  the  mechanLam  of  the  inorganic  world, 
whether  that  emergence  took  place  once  only  by 
a  apedal  creative  aot^  or  always  takes  place  when 
die  antecedent  conditions  are  realised.  As  Pro- 
fessor Flint  well  says,  '  Were  apontaneooB  genera- 
tion proved,  materialism  wonid  remain  as  far  from 
established  as before*{^n^-<A«if<KTAeonc8, p.  164). 

The  other  donbtfnl  argument  which  has  often 
been  employed  by  theistio  writers  is  that  the 
nniverse  must  have  come  into  existenoe  at  some 
point  of  past  time.  This  i^ain  appears  to  be  a 
qneetion  in  regard  to  which  dogmatism  la  ont  of 
pIao&  Sdence  assumes  that  matter  and  energy 
are  indestructible ;  that  the  luvsent  arrangement 
of  them  resnlts  from  a  previoos  arrangement,  and 
this  in  torn  from  one  still  earlier.  Thas  science 
affords  no  justification  for  the  belief  in  a  temporal 
origin  of  all  things.  When  onr  present  solar 
system  is  traced  back  to  its  earlier  condition  in  a 
revolving  fiery  mist,  it  is  not  supposed  that  this 
dieeovery  hrinn  ns  at  all  nearer  to  the  origin  of 
the  cosmos.  Some  theists  have  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  an  infinite  regress  of  these  secondary  or 
scientific  causes  is  inoonoeivable,  and  that  we  are 
oompeUed  to  aseome  that  at  some  remote  moment 
the  great  First  Cause  by  a  creative  act  started  this 
sariM  of  entitieB  and  phenranena  which  soienoe 
endeavours  to  understand.  This  allied  ineon< 
ceivabQity  is  not  admitted  hv  some  eminent  thdstio 
thinkers.  Regarding  the  laws  of  nature  as  the 
method  of  God's  creative  action,  they  see  no  con- 
clusive reason  against  the  supposition  that  creation 
is  pnpetoal,  and  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  vniverae  did  not  exist  as  a  vitiUe  mnnent 
and  expression  of  God's  eternal  Ufe.  Tnia  ap- 
peals to  be  the  view  of  great  sinentists,  such  as 
St.  Geo^  Mivart  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and 
it  is  also  the  view  of  such  theistio  philosophers 
as  Loire  and  Martineau.  It  is  at  the  heart 
of  present  phyncal  and  psychical  reality,  and 
not  at  SMoe  imagined  beginning  of  tilings,  that 
both  scdenoe  and  philosophy  meet  effectuuly  find 
the  immanent  and  living  God.  The  universe, 
in  all  its  particulars  and  tbronghout  its  entire 
history,  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  Eternal 
Cause,  the  methods  of  whose  activity  science  grad- 
ually discovers,  and  whose  essential  oharaoter  is 
pn^resiively  revealed  in  the  authoritative  ideals 
of  trntJi,  beanty,  lighteoosness,  and  love,  which 
constantly  testily  to  their  Divine  and  self-existent 
source  at  the  centre  of  our  dependent  and  created 
being  (cf.  Upton,  Boms  of  Bel.  Belief  [Hibbert 
Lectures,  1S94],  p.  209  f. ;  and  art.  Materiaush). 

a.  Atheism  in  the  East— It  is  not  till  we  reaoh 
the  ^riod  of  Greek  civilization  that  we  meet  with 
atheistic  arguments  sufficiently  explicit  to  call  for 
detailed  description  and  criticism.  In  the  ancient 
civilization  of  China,  materialistic  atheism  appears 
to  have  been  rife;  and  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  the 
eminent  philosopher  Mencins,  the  disciple  of  Con- 
fucins.  speaks  oi  it  as  a  moral  danger  to  the  State. 
The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  almost  incapable 
of  thinking  of  spirit  as  existing  apart  from  matter. 
Br.  Legge,  in  nis  prolegomena  to  the  edition  of 
Mentnus,  translates  an  essay  by  a  certain  Yang 
Choo,  which,  as  Dr.  Flint  says,  is  *  one  of  the  olden 
systems  of  ethical  materialism  and  of  materialistic 
ethics '  {op.  cit.  p.  47).  He  advises  men 
'  to  cftra  nothing  tor  pndn  or  blune,  vlrtas  or  wiot ;  to  Mek 
BMr«l7  to  nuk*  UmtdmIvm  m  hkppjr  m  UM7  oao  while  bappi- 
iMH  t*  wttbln  tiMir  rMoh :  to  mi  sod  driak,  tor  to-morrow 
tedto-fO.).  tariaMstioaadathaistie 
latimia  in  China,  there  does  not  *ppp^  to  be  at 
present  nmoh  reliable  information   Bee  Chiha. 


In  regard  to  materialism  and  athdnn  th«te  is  a 
great  contrast  between  China  and  India.  The 

introepeotive  and  philosophic  character  of  the 
Hindus  led  them  to  dwell  especially  on  that 
Absolute  Spirit  or  Self  which  they  felt  to  under- 
lie, and  to  reveal  itself  in,  all  finite  personalities. 
In  comparison  with  this  infinite  and  eternal  Being, 
the  visitde  wt^d  appears  to  them  as  an  IIIdboit 
appearance.  Henee  in  Hindn  speculation  mateiial- 
istic  atheism  plays  but  a  small  and  inconspicuous 
part.  In  a  conspectus  of  philosopbical  systems 
written  by  Mftduavftchftrya  in  tne  14th  cent. 
A.D.  irecentiy  translated  into  English  by  Cowdl 
and  Googfa,  and  published  in  Tiiibner*8  '  Orientet 
Series,*  8nd  ed.,  Xond.  18M),  there  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  nxteen  schools,  including  the  Buddhists 
and  Jaina,  a  school  called  the  Materialists,  who 
denied  the  existence  of  t^e  soul  and  God,  and 
rejected  the  whole  theory  of  karma  and  trans- 
mira^tion. 

'  ThflM  mn  kiwwD  imd«r  varioot  darinutioiu,  and  In  tbs 
UUi  Ofnturr  th^  IdflM  mn  Mbered  on  »  mTtbloftI  ogr* 
lntheMkli4btainUA,iiuaMlOUrr&kft.  DaDving  UioBnlffratHHi, 
they  rejected  the  entire  dolms  of  tbe  Bruiiiuns.  Halter  wm 
the  only  rekUty,  and  eeiue-peTeeptloii  the  only  form  of  know- 
ledn.  The  pealme  of  their  text-book  wis  tnwed  bftck  Ironi- 
cally (Uaodonell)  to  BribMpMl,  n;eoeptor  of  tbe  goda,  u>d 
bitter  veiSM  turrlTe,  deolviBg,  "xbers  la  no  bear  en,  no  fliuU 
liberation,  nor  any  eool  In  any  other  worid"'  (J.  E,  Carpenter, 
•Oftaital  PhUoaophv  tad  Bdlgkn.*  in  2>PA>  U.  tuyBm 
■In  AnnBH  (IiMtuui> 

Athdam  among  the  Bnddhlsti  h  wdl  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Bomana  will  he  dealt  with  in 
separate  articles  following  and  may  therefore  he 
passed  over  here. 

3.  Modem  athdam.— Soon  after  the  time  of 
Christ  scepticism  declined,  and  its  plaoe  was  taken 
that  ecleotio  Uending  of  Plataiio,  Aristotdian, 
and  Oriental  ideas  irtiiui  flourished  in  Alexandria 
and  exerdsed  at  times  considerable  influence  over 
Christian  thon^t.  The  infinenoe  of  the  Church, 
and  the  reverence  for  Aristotle's  writing  as  well 
as  the  absence  of  any  vigorous  interest  m  science, 
exphun  the  faot  that  nnttl  the  dose  of  the  Middle 
Ages  athdatte  speenlation  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  ab^ano^.  It  was  not  till  the  ISmmsss- 
anee,  when  new  sdentific  discoveries  were  made, 
and  freer  principles  of  Biblical  criticism  be^a 
to  be  applied,  that  atheism  again  raised  its 
head ;  and  here,  as  in  nmilar  oases  in  India  and 
Greece,  tbe  reputed  atheism  was  in  some  oasee 
genuine,  bat  was  more  frequentiy  a  name  applied 
to  the  theism  or  pantheism  which  was  inteUectu- 
ally  in  advance  of  the  theological  thought  of  the 
time. 

(a)  Atheiam  in  England  cmd  France. — It  was 
not  till  the  fifteenth  century  that  material- 
istic interpretations  of  the  nniverse  b«nui  to 
show  themselves  in  modem  times.  F.  A.  Lange, 
in  his  Bittorjf  o/"  MtUerialim  (vol.  L  p.  226), 
mentions  one  isoutted  case  in  tin  14th  century— 
that  of  Nicolans  de  Antricnria,  who  at  Paris  in 
1348  was  compelled  to  make  recantation  of  several 
doctrines,  and  among  others  this  doctrine,  that  m 
the  proeettet  of  wUure  then  it  nothing  to  b$  fomtd 
but  the  motion  iff  the  eombMoHon  and  t^HuaHon 
of  atoms. 

'  Here/  nye  Lsnye,  *  im  a  formal  AtoniSet  In  the  Teiy  besrt  of 
the  dominion  ol  the  AiletOteliaD  ttaeorr  of  nature.  But  the 
Mune  bold  sflrib  ventured  ateo  upon  a  genenJ  deolaratlon  that 
we  ebould  put  Aristotle,  and  Arerroia  with  him,  oa  one  elde, 
and  apply  onraelvee  directly  to  things  in  thenuelree.  Thue 
Atomum  and  Bmplrioiem  go  hand  In  hand  together  1  Is 
reality  tbe  anthoriiy  of  Aridotle  bad  flret  to  be  bnAen  before 
men  uonld  attain  to  direct  interooorae  with  thlngi  thamsalvea* 

The  speculations  which  followed  the  incoming 
of  the  Copemican  conception  of  the  nniverse,  such 
as  those  of  Bnmo  aiM  Vanini,  were  panthdstie 
ratiier  than  athetstie  in  their  oharaoter.  It  was 
not  till  the  fint  half  of  the  17th  eent  that  the 
ripe  fndts  of  tiie  great  emancipation  of  tiiousAit 
b^an  dearly  to  present  themselves.    On  the 
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wterialistie  dde  thoM  fndta  upeftnd  in  the 
vntmp  of  Bmod,  OttMendl,  and  HobbM,  ud,  on 
the  ■piritaalutu  side,  in  the  works  M  DewMtw. 
Tha  mftteriAlum  of  the  fonner  writen  eannot  be 
oelled  athairtie,  for  the  atone  w  th^7  ooBedTed 
them  were  not  eelf-ezutoit  There  vere  vro- 
hMj  a  good  maaj  profMBoia  of  materiaHstao 
etbeism  in  thia  eariy  purl  of  the  17th  eentory. 

Phn  Moreenne,  a  eontemporaty  and  friend  of 
Descartes,  makes  the  staruing  statement  that 
there  were  in  his  time  as  many  aa  M,000  atheists 
in  the  eity  of  Fvia  alone.  It  aewne  likely*  how* 
ever,  that  the  majority  of  these  wen  ealled 
atheists  simidy  heoanse  they  declined  to  aooef^ 
any  longer  tbe  authority  of  Aristotle.  Deeeartes 
himself  had  been  aeeosed  of  atheism  <m  this 
ground. 

About  this  time  there  was  mnoh  seeptidsm  and 
speenlation  wUeh  earns  Tery  near  to  atheism, 
Dot  esoaped  it  an  adtMsion  that  was,  no 
doobt,  in  some  casea  innnoere,  bat  in  other  cases 
genuine  raough,  to  the  national  Chureh.  Whether 
the  attaebment  of  Thomas  Hobbes  to  the  English 
Chorch  was  sinoere  has  been  qnertioned.  His 
philosophy  was  thoroughly  materialiaUo.  He 
Wd  that  er«n  human  sensation  is  nothing  but 
the  motion  ecoporeal  particlea ;  but  he  sheltered 
himself  from  tlie  ehaigaM  aUieism  by  saying  that, 
in  r^ard  to  his  view  <tf  the  universet  he  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  the  phenomena  which  are 
knowable,  and  can  be  ex[»ained  by  the  law  of 
eansality.  Everything  of  which  we  can  know 
nothing  he  resigns  to  theologians.  The  way  in 
whieh*  in  his  Llmathem,  he  ntiliaee  religion  for 
State  vnrposes  i^^iears  to  zeDder  thegenninaness 
ai  his  theism  very  donhtfoL 

'H«  lAy>  down  tba  foQowlnf  daOnttkm,  "Tmt  ol  powsr  in* 
vUbte,  feigned      Um  mind  or  lawfbMd  flow  Wm  pvfatkdjr 

wLLp.  28S>. 

While  both  Thomaa  Hobbes  and  the  other  great 
Englii^  thinker  of  the  17tb  oent,  John  Locke, 
were  attached  to  Christiani^,  and  the  latter  no 
doubt  most  sincerely  eo,  their  writings  had  no  little 
eObet  in  preparing  the  way  for  fntore  manifeeta- 
titna  of  positive  atheism.  Both  the  materialism 
idudi  formed  the  basis  of  Hobbes'  philosophy,  and 
hb  selfiidi  system  of  morals,  were  quite  uneon- 
gadal  to  theistia  belief.  And  Locke's  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  all  ideas  in  sensation,  though  its 
athsistie  tendency  was,  as  we  have  seen,  neutral- 
ised in  hia  own  case  1^  his  inoonnstent  belief  in 
tlM  neeasaity  of  an  adequate  causal  ground  for  the 
universe,  aiui  by  Us  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
the  taleologicaf  argument,  yet  really  undermined 
the  rations!  basis  ot  theism,  and  when  consistently 
carried  out,  it,  in  conjunction  with  Hobbes*  raa- 
tcnalism,  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
ahoot  the  pontive  uheism  which  flourished  in 
Frsnoe  towards  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century. 
What  kept  Locke  and,  indeed,  most  thoughtful 
pensns  in  England  from  atheism  during  the  17th 
and  18th  cents,  was  the  indsstmettble  principle 
thus  enunciated  by  Locke  : 

'  Wbfttetxrrer  ta  fln(  ot  ftU  thing*  mtat  TMOMnrilT  ooataln  tn 
It,  bimI  BGtawIljr  bav«,  kt  UhI  ftU  Um  perfvciiotw  th*t  can  mr 
atts  nlM  1  Dor  can  it  erer  gtva  M  vMbn  tag  vnimaOoa  that 
tt  iMth  not  HtaaQir  In  ttaeU,  or  at  Inrt  In  »  bisbar  dafna ; 
It  imii— iltj  tollowi  that  tba  flnt  •t«rnal  batof  aunot  ba 
mattar'(ef.  Hint,  oj«. p.  I4t), 

It  should  be  added  that,  as  Dr.  Flint  acutely 
remarks,  the  abeenoe  in  England  of  much  positive 
seeptieism  and  professed  atheism  during  these  two 
eentoziea  is  partly  to  ha  aooonnted  for  by  the  stirong 
toidcneyat  that  time,  and  also  till  far  on  in  the 
19th  cent.,  to  refer  theological  insight  aad  philo- 
sophical Imowledge  to  two  quite  distinct  sonroee. 
In  I  X  it  has  been  argued  that  in  the  above 
principle  lies  the  most  conclusive  refutation  of 
materialism  and  atheiam.  Bat  though  Locke  built 
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his  own  theism  mainly  on  tiiis  foundation,  it  is  a 
prindple  which  finds  no  justification  in  his  own 
exposition  of  the  origin  of  knowledge.  It  is  a 
purely  a  priori  conception  and  belief,  sndi  as  are 
also  the  oonoeptions  of  moral  aathoritr  and  of 
infinity.  Accordingly,  when  Locke's  neas  were 
introdnead  Into  France  in  the  18th  cent.,  his 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  all  knowledge  in  sensa- 
tion was  eonsistenuy  worked  out,  and  led  several 
thinkers  to  atheism.  The  belief  in  a  separate  and 
apeciaUy  inspired  sonioe  of  theological  truth  had 
to  a  laiga  extent  passed  away  among  French 
thinkeni  and  hence  what  waa  rimply  neninl 
materialism  in  London  became  often  positive 
atheism  in  Paris.  The  physician  La  Metme,  the 
aathor  of  VHomm*  Machine  (1748),  was  led, 
throogh  obesrving  in  his  own  case  tne  influence 
of  the  movemento  of  the  blood  on  the  power  of 
thoa^t,  to  maintain  that  all  thinking  and  willing 
have  their  origin  in  sensation.  He  adDiits  that  it 
is  probable  thu  a  Snpreme  Being  exists,  bat  adds 
tiiat,  if  so.  It  is  a  tiMMCtical  tntth  vitfamt  any  nae 
in  praetioe. 

*  FOr  oar  posoa  U  sglnd,^ta  mjt,  *  It  la  ludUhiaut  to  know 
whatlMr  that*  to  a  Ood  or  not,  whetfaar  Ht  araatsd  mattar,  or 
irtMtbar  tt  to  ataraaL'  Bat  a  Uttla  hirthar  on  ba  appaaia  to 
am*  with  a  Mand  of  hto  whom  ba  lapiuacaf  aa  areiunc  that 
'  uta  world  woald  narar  ha  happy  onliaa  It  waa  athilitio '  (Langau 
B  Wory  V  Jrst«r<aKiM,  U.^ 

Lagne,  who  gives  an  excellent  aooonnt  of  La 
Mettrie's  writings,  remarks  that 
-  La  iUVtM%  frtond  baa  ooly  torfoOaa  that  aran  raUfioa  iti^, 
qalta  wart  from  anj  imlatlon,  sunt  bo  roAooad  amoaf  tba 
natural  Imwitois  o(  mac,  and  u  thla  Impnlsa  leads  to  all  an- 
bappliMSB,  It  is  not  mmj  to  aae  how  all  tba  other  Impolaea  sinoa 
ttsr  hws  tbssua  BSttusl  oriffD,  ara  to  tad  to  happtnaai^  (a.). 

In  his  treatises  on  VolupU  and  L'Art  dt  Jouir, 
La  Mettria  seeks  to  justi^  the  parsuit  of  sensual 
enjoyment  in  a  asanner  which  Ueberweg  justly 
describes  as  'stilt  mora  artifidalfy  exaggerated 
than  frivolous.' 

About  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of 
La  Mettrie's  L'Hommt  ifocAms,  appeared  the 
work  which  is  regwded  as  the  eM^-tTetuvre  of 
French  materialism.  Its  title  is  SyHim*  de  la 
neUwv  ou  det  loi$  du  mond*  physique  et  du  momU 
moral  {VJIO).  (hilts  title-page  it  professes  to  be 
written  by  a  U.  de  Mirabaad,  who  was  a  decensed 
secretary  of  the  French  Aeademy.  but  the  real 
author  waa  known  to  be  Baron  iTBolbaoh.  Hoi* 
bach's  system,  says  Ueberweg,  'oomUnes  all  three 
elements  of  the  empirical  doctrine,  which  till 
then  had  been  oultivated  separately  rather  than 
toftether,  vis.  materialism  (La  Mettri^a),  aen' 
Kationalism  {Condillao's),  and  determinism  (wUoh 
Diderot  had  at  length  admitted).'  In  this  elaborate 
treatise  the  atheism  is  most  pronounced,  so  that 
when  a  tranalation  of  it  waa  pubtished  in  Londcm 
by  tiie  secularists  in  IBMK  ft  bore  on  its  cover 
the  title  The  Atheitt't  Tetet-Book.  It  direotiy 
attacks  the  existence  of  God,  and  traces  the  origin 
of  religion  to  fear  and  ignoranoe.  Holbach  sub- 
stitutes for  God  matter  and  motion.  The  work 
is  highly  rhetorical,  and  in  parts  quite  eloquent. 
Its  ethica  resembles  that  of  EpicnruB.  like 
Epicuras,  Holbach  points  to  the  pleasure  and 
happiness  whieh  friendship  and  sympathy  can  im* 
par^  and  reaohea  a  code  of  morals  wliich  super- 
ficially seems  somewhat  exalted.  In  his  ooncluding 
chapter  he  says  i 

*  Be  Just,  bacanso  equity  to  tba  support  of  human  aodafer*  Ba 
food,  Wausa  Koodaaat  ooonaota  ill  haarta  In  adamantlna 
bonds  I  Be  tbaoktol,  because  cn^Utude  tsada  benarolanoa, 
nourlsbea  K'beroaityl  .  .  .  Forsive  liOurias,  beoaoae  ravoaga 
perpetuataa  hatred  I  Do  good  to  him  that  Injuratta  thee  Tn 
order  to  ehow  thvseU  more  noble  than  ha  ia :  and  In  order  to 
make  a  friend  of  hlmwbo  wasoooa  tbloe  enemj.  Ba  tampmto 
in  thine  anjormant,  and  obaato  la  thy  pieasorsa,  baoausa 
roiuptuonanMa  bagwi  wsariniM,  tatsB^aisneo  sngasdaro 
disease '(p.  SIS). 

,  It  is  cliaracteristio  of  this  ethical  theory,  as  of 
all  sensational  ethics,  that  the  intrinsio  grandeur 
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and  worth  of  all  those  Tirtnes  am  nndermined  and 
destroyed  hj  tiie  egoistio  motiree  to  whioh  they 
are  reierred. 

Several  other  Frendi  writers  of  this  epoch 
show  anti-theietio  leanings,  even  when  they  re- 

SLdiate  atiieisia,  eneb  as  Diderot,  in  his  later  life, 
dvetiiiia,  I«laiid&  Marshal,  etc.  (see  Flint's 
Atai4hetitie  Theorieg,  pp.  469-474).  The  great 
astronomer  Laplace  is  sometimes  classed  among 
atheists,  hecanse,  when  reminded  Napoleon 
that  in  hia  treatiBe  on  Mieanique  Cileste  he  had 
said  nothing  about  God,  be  replied,  '  Sire,  I  had 
no  need  of  that  hypothecs.*  Bat  it  is  quite  poa- 
^bte  that  in  this  re^y  he  meant  simply  tbat  he 
conld  aooonnt  for  the  celestial  movement  by  the 
forces  of  whioh  alone  science  takes  cognizance, 
and  he  may  not  have  implied  tbat  these  second 
causes  do  not  demand  for  their  existence  a  self- 
existent  'Cause  of  causes'  (see  %  i,  above;  and 
cf.  Fiake,  Through  Nature  to  God,  p.  141).  It  is 
related  of  David  Hume  that,  when  dining  once 
with  a  party  of  eighteen  at  the  boose  of  Baron 
d'Holbaoh,  he  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
was  possible  to  nnd  any  person  who  would  avow 
himself  dogmatically  an  atbeist.  On  which  his 
host  replied,  *  My  dear  sir,  yon  are  at  tbis  moment 
sitting  at  table  with  seventeen  snob  persons.' 

The  greatest  French  writer,  however,  of  this 
time,  Voltaire,  felt  no  respect  for  these  sceptical  or 
atheiatio  reaaonines.  That  powerful  and  original 
thinker  (like  Locke  in  tite  previona  century)  saw 
tbat  only  by  a  spiritnal  Vmt  Cause  could  living 
and  self'ConsciouB  beings  he  produced ;  and  in  tbe 
universe  he  saw  such  Sear  evidence  of  beneficent 
purpose  that  more  than  once  in  his  writings  he 
dwells  eloquently  on  that  old  argument  from  design 
to  Tt^ich  nont  ue  time  of  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates 
tiieiBti  have  oonfldently  appealed,  and  which,  as 
we  than  afterwards  see,  the  i&ote  ot  evoluti<m  have 
by  no  means  invalidated. 

The  materialistic  atheism  which  flourished  in 
France  before  and  during  tbe  Revolution  gradually 
decked,  owing  partly  to  Kantian  and  Hegelian 
inflnenoe,  and  piurUy  to  that  ainzitaal  philcm^W 
whioh  was  developed  in  Ftance  itself  by  Maine  de 
Bizan  and  Victor  Cousin. 

{b)  O&rman  anti-theittie  theorie*, — Ahcmt  a  cen- 
turv  after  the  advent  of  materialism  and  atheism 
in  French  thought,  there  arose  in  Giermany,  partly 
as  a  resnlt  of  the  extreme  idealistic  thinking,  biw 
to  a  still  greater  «xtent  as  a  reaotwrn  againrt  It,  a 
snocesdon  of  anti-theistie  writers  of  whom  the 
latest,  Professor  Ernst  Haeokel,  is  still  exercising 
neat  influence,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Britain.  The  first  of  these  in  date,  Lndwig  Feuer- 
bach,  began  bis  intellectual  career  as  an  idealist. 
Along  with  the  still  more  oelebrated  writer  David 
Strauss,  he  came  forth  from  the  extreme  left  wing 
of  the  H^ielian  school.  Both  of  tbeea  thinkers 
found  the  supreme  object  of  interest  not  in  tbe 
Hwelian  Absolute  Spirit,  hut  in  human  nature ; 
and  hence  Feuer  bach  was  a  hnmanist  like  Aognste 
Comte  rather  than  a  materialist. 

'In  bli  view,'  njv  B.  H,  Hntton,  'Ood  la  but  the  nugnl' 
fled  Immgtt  of  nuui  nfleoted  buk  opon  Bpue  by  the  nfaror  ot 
bonuka  •elt-oonadousnvaL  Aa  pilgrims  bo  the  Brooksn  often 
ofaoerro,  during  ui  aotanm  muinM,  ibadows  of  tbdr  own 
flgom  eaonuowy  dlkted  ocmtronang  them  from  k  {TKat 
dufauKA,  bowhw  M  thejr  bow,  kDMllnfc  m  tbey  kneel,  mouing 
them  in  ftll  thMr  geetarei,  u>d  flnkllr  dlMppcaiiiiK  es  tbe  sun 
rUee  higher  In  the  liky,  eo  Che  Germui  Athein  mfclnVlna  tfaftt  in 
the  evly  dawn  of  homui  InteUlgenoe,  mu  be*  been  deluded  ^tj 
■aata  e  Brooken-ebedow  of  hlmeelt,  whioh  bee  been  ohiMlnhlj 
wonhlpped  M  u  independent  being  and  nuned  Ckid,  but  which 
moft  ruilsh  eooo' ('The  AtheletioBxplknfttlon  of  Beligion,'  in 
Bmap  Thaotogieat  and  LtUrary,  roL  1.  p.  8S.  TUe  utlde  Ii 
SB  wuatnUt  expodtion  end  arituum  of  Tmorbatb'a  poaltiou}. 

The  translation  of  Fenerhach's  chief  work.  The 
Sttenet  of  Chrutianity  {Da»  Wenn  des  Chnaten- 
thums,  1841 ),  by  Miss  Slarian  Evans  (George  Eliot) 
in  1854,  whitdi  was  reviewed  in  the  bmm-nuotiiwea 


aitide  1^  R.  H.  Button,  attracted  much  attention 
in  this  country.  The  feature  in  his  thought  which 
has  led  to  his  being  classed  among  materialists  is 
lus  doctrine  tiiat  only  tbe  sensible  is  real. 

'The  body,'  he  em,  'to  part  ot  na  being ;  vuf,  ths  body  Ii 
Its  totftU^Tu  mj  ^o* 

Consistently  with  this  view,  he  emphatically  re- 
jected all  belief  in  personal  immortahty. 

Par  more  decisively  materialistic  than  Feuer- 
bach  was  Cart  Vogt,  who  in  his  Phiysiological 
Letters  (1845-1847)  developed  tbe  ideas  of  the 
French  author  Cabanis  (1796),  and  argued  tJiat 
'  thought  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  tbe  brain 
as  tbe  bile  to  the  liver,  or  the  urine  to  the  kidneys.' 
In  1852  appeared  Jacob  Moleschott's  famoun 
work,  The  Oirevlation  of  Life  {Der  Kreislauf 
det  Lebens),  which  maintams  that  all  vital  pheno- 
mena can  be  expliuned  as  a  perpetual  circula- 
tion of  matter  mm  the  inonnnio  to  the  orRante 
world,  and  then  back  again  from  the  organie  to 
the  inorganic.  This  domrine  has  reoently  been 
acutely  criticized  1^  Oliver  Lodge,  who  con- 
tends that  the  phenomoia  of  organization  and  life 
find  their  only  satisfactory  explanation  in  the 
assnmption  that  a  highw  principle,  life,  guides 
and  controls  the  elemmts  of  matter  and  energy 
(see  his  article  on  *Miad  and  Matter'  in  SJ,  Jan. 
1906).  ''Without  phosphorus,'  says  Molesohott, 
'there  is  no  thon^t';  and  he  concludes  that 
thought  is  a  movement  of  tbe  matter  of  the  brain. 

The  book  which  io  this  materialistic  and  atheistic 
movement  of  the  19th  cent,  had  much  the  same 
position  and  influence  as  Holbach's  System  of 
Nature  had  in  the  century  preceding,  was  Pro- 
fessor Ludwig  Bilchner's  Force  and  Matter  (Kra/l 
und  Sicfft  1855).  Bilchner  was  the  first  of  those 
German  materialists  who  afterwards  came  under 
the  influence  of  Darwin's  book  on  TAs  Origin  of 
Species  (1859).  He  professed  tbat  he  found  in  Dar- 
winism the  chief  support  of  materialism,  and  in 
tbe  later  editions  of  his  book  he  declared  that  the 
doctrine  of  Natural  Selection  had  whollydestroyed 
tbe  fnree  of  the  teleological  argument.  His  genoal 
inference  is  tbat — 

'not  Ood,  but  evolutioDof  matter,  Is  the  aeaw  ot  the  order  of 
the  world;  thatliteiBftcomUnatlooof  OMtterirtiidiin  tovonr- 
able  dicnmeteooee  to  apontaneoaily  genented :  thM  there  k  no 
ritkl  prtndide,  beoMue  an  forow,  non-vital  end  vltftl,  ere  mon- 
ments;  thet  moremeiit  and  erohitloa  prooeMl  tram  life  to 
oonedonmeH ; .  .  .  that  there  to  no  Ood,  no  flnal  omiw,  no 
InunorteHtr,  no  freedom,  no  substance  ot  tfao  soul'  (due, 
'  HetitfaiTies,'  In  BBrVi,  voL  zxs.  p.  tO). 

Sometimes  Bttohner  speaks  of  mind  as  an  «Sbot 
of  mattor,  and  sometimes  as  a  movement  of  matter, 
and  he  uses  these  expressions  indifferently.  He  d*- 
fines  psychical  aotivitf  as  '  nothing  but  a  radiation 
through  the  cells  oi  tbe  grey  substance  of  the 
brain  of  a  motion  set  up  external  stimnli.* 
Biichner  argues  that  bos  'philosophic  system, 
since  it  puts  at  its  head  not  matter  as  anoi,  bat 
the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  foroe  and  matter, 
cannot  be  described  as  materialism  *  {Last  Words 
on  Materialismt  p.  273).  But,  aa  Professor  Case 
points  ont,  if  a  ^ilosophy  makes  foroe  an  attribute 
of  matter,  as  Bilchner's  does,  it  will  recognize 
nothing  but  matter  possessing  foroe,  and  will 
therefore  be  at  once  mata^alism  and  mcmism,  i.e. 
materialistic  monism. 

The  most  recent  anti-theistio  work  of  import- 
ance in  Germany  is  Professor  Haeckel's  JBideue  of 
the  Univ6rse{Ihe  Weltrdthsel),  of  whioh  there  is  an 
English  translation  bv  J.  MoCabe  (see  f  i,  above). 
The  peculiar  feature  oi  Haeckel's  theory  is  that,  like 
the  ancient  Hylozoists,  he  represents  tbe  original 
substance  aa  having  a  payohical  as  well  as  a  physical 
side.  Because  oi  this  he  contends  that  hu  philo- 
sophy is  not  materialism.  As,  however,  in  his 
dootnne  mind  la  always  spoken  of  as  an  attribute  of 
body,  and  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  dissociated 
from  matter,  it  would  appear  that  his  system,  like 
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Bflehno*^  ia  fitly  dflaeribed  as  materialistie  monisiit. 
Www*^  acrins  «ranrtluiig  frun  an  atanial  primi- 
<if»anlwtMee>  whim  wmdemalfaa  mmw  fint 
Bto  impoodmUe  ethtr,  and  than  bjr  fnrtlHr 

into  the  dflmcnta  of  pondeniUe  matter. 
This  eteiiml  eabetanoe  ii  God.  His  BTBtem  bean 
tome  reaamblanee  to  that  of  L^bnii  m  so  ^  a* 
bis  monads  poaieea  the  eenns  of  peroeptitm  and 
■ppetitiflu.  The  seals  of  M>iwi»^l«  and  men  hare 
DO  turigin  separate  from  that  of  their  bodies.  8en- 
Bation  is  the  pniperty  of  all  matter.  In  plants 
aad  the  lowest  he  eonmders  sensatiaii  and 

iriD  to  be  present,  bat  only  in  a  nidimentanr  and 
vneonedoos  fonn.  As  to  the  point  in  eroTntiaB 
at  which  eonscioiianssB  Ant  elsa^  prasents  itself* 
hs  is  not  explicit. 

<Bbwmr  oertetn,'  ba  an  «(  O*  iMt  fl(  tUi 

Htanl  sTofaiaaa  ot  aoantooMMM^  m  an,  antetonsMj,  sot 
nt  is  ft  piMlUaa  to  «itar  non  dMir  loto  tbs  miiMcb' 

On  this  Caae  makes  the  wieoriitT  xenark  t 

■That  le  Brumi  of  tb*  pnOmk  lAkb  Is  (te  flm 
■ilfTMwn,  (fat  olgln  «f  ooHBfcnBMiL  twtakpnpoaadi  m 

vp  tha  oAm  of  eoMoioas  nbid  altar  aO.  Ha  to  owtaiii,  how- 
•nr.tliftttlialawof  aulMtatioaaoBiiwwptani  that  ouesotooa 
•onlii  aixMn  taatHkn  of  bnJn,  that  aonl  to  a  toDDOoa  ol  all 
wbrtancwa,  and  that  Ood  to  tha  bto*  or  «Mf|T,  or  aoul  or 
Klrit,  at  Hatnra.'  (Boa  Profcaaor  OMt^  admliiua  artloto  on 
■IktaphTilca'taiXft-Ulora  taDaraeaomilaDdoftttalBOttba 
VMnaa  of  BOobMr  aod  Haaokd.) 

As  was  befcne  remarked,  Haeokel's  pbiloeophj 
slbrds  no  explanaticm  of  bow  it  oomes  abont  that 
the  oorpnsdes  from  the  primitiTe  snbetanoe  oon- 
qnre  not  only  to  form  organisms,  bat  to  prodnoe 
an  elderly  and  teleologically  arranffed  oosmos. 
What  is  needed  fcr  this  is  not  only  uie  psyohicaJ 
disraeter  which  be  assigns  to  each  oorposole^  but 
an  tntdligence  and  will  d(Mninating  the  whole  and 
eo-ordinatinK  all  its  ssparate  parta.  He  ealls  his 
{diikieopfay  the  monistic  or  mecbanieal  philoaophy, 
as  contrasted  with  the  t^ecdogioaL 

'IbefaiBsnTTwlMn.'baaaj'a,  *aiiio— irycaoialeonaarioB 
«(  phancmaaa,  and  thanlon  tba  wbola  koowaUa  anivwsa  to  a 
tai»oBioasiM>lly,>wMiw>'C*alirtto*V*eit,tt.»6<)^ 

But  HaeeU's  'Law  oi  Snbstanee*  gkrm  no  ex- 
idanatioD  ci  the  eanee  of  this  *  hazmnuons  nnity,* 
nor  does  it  at  all  aoeoont  for  the  «frU:in  ot  the 
ideas  wbieb  he  makes  the  very  baaea  or  religion — 
the  ideas,  namely,  <d  good,  the  tme,  and  the 
beantifoL  In  bis  system,  spirit  and  matter  are 
insqiuable,  and  therefore  spirit  can  neither  create 
nor  eoDtnd  matter.  This  einnimstaiioe  alone  shows 
that  then  ia  an  impassaUe  gnlf  between  his  worid* 
theoiy  and  any  urorid-theoiy  that  can  he  rightly 
tanned  tiieifltie. 

Along  with  Qennan  anti'theistie  theories  mnst 
be  daaaed  a  doctrine  iriiioh,  so  far  fnm  being 
materialistic,  is  intensely  idealistic,  namely,  the 
doctrine  of  *  ethical  idealum,'  which  is  propoonded 
by  F.  A.  Lwige  in  the  third  volnme  of  nis  rery 
aUe  Bittory  €f  MaUrialum,  Lange,  under  the 
influence  of  the  agnostie  side  of  the  Kantian 
pfailosopby,  came  to  the  oondnaion  that  there 
exist  in  tne  nniTerse  no  reali^  at  realities  oorre- 
■pmidinjB;  to  oar  ideal  oonoeptions.  Bat  these  ideal 
eononrtums,  be  contends,  are  in  themselves  of  in- 
calealahle  Talae  to  the  soal,  and  it  Is  in  this  sphere 
ol  the  poetic  imagination  alone  that  we  mast  look 
for  the  satisfaction  of  oar  religious  sentiments  and 
sqiirations.  The  intelligible  world  is,  in  bis  view, 
a  world  of  poetry.  The  greatest  poems,  he  argues, 
have  immOTtal  worth,  though  the  neroee  celebrated 
in  them  may  have  had  no  historical  existence.  To 
this  ilhtstration  pastor  Heinrich  Lang  of  Z&rich 
rery  perttnently  replied : 

'Rmds  bold  tbeib-  vm  whoa  Vaa  aaUiotloallT  mMtr:  la- 
Hliao  daosTs  ao  aoon  aa  H  to  am  taat  tba  objana  of  bJth  an 
"~f*--Tr  and  not  raaL'  iLii  admirable  oritkimi  of  tba  acbo<d 
e(  rtiWooa  tboagfat  of  which  UiHra  to  ooa  of  tba  leadara  will  ba 
(DoiidblCarttiMaa'a  Addnaaoo'ldaal  Ehibrtltutaa  for  Ood '  In 
hii  BnmtU  B*vtmm,  and  AMmm  (roL  It.  p.  MS  ff.X 

4.  Poaitiriam.— Poritirism,  both  as  a  philosophy 


and  as  a  religion,  appears  to  have  about  as  much 
influence  in  En^ana  as  it  has  in  the  land  d  its 
birth.  In  Mr.  Fiederio  Harrison  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Bridges  it  has  had  remarkably  able  exponents  and 
adTOoatee  in  this  country ;  and  its  monthly  ornn, 
Thg  PotUivist  Btvmo,  often  reaches  a  hi^  MTe! 
of  philosophical  and  sodological  thousht.  As  a 
philosophy,  FodtiTism  professes  to  be  an  ex- 
duaiTely  non-met^tbyrical  system.  It  teaches 
that  the  phenomenal  world  is  the  only  knowable 
world,  and  it  deprecates  as  wholly  without  value 
or  interest  all  speculations  oonoeming  the  nature 
of  the  ground  or  cause  beneath  or  behind  the 

ghenomma  of  the  sensible  unirene.  WhileHerbert 
penoer  holds  that  our  very  conception  of  Uie  re- 
latiTa  character  of  all  our  scientific  knowledge 
compels  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute 
Realitr  behind  the  world  of  phmomena,  and  that 
it  is  uiis  Unknowable  Beautr  which  forms  the 
object  <rf  rdiftion,  the  PoriUvtsta,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  msintam  that  what  ia  wholly  unknowable  is 
wholly  without  interest  to  mankind,  and  therefore 
can  never  excite  or  satisfy  religioas  ideas  or  emo- 
tions.  Acoording  to  Comte's  oelebrated  law  of  the 
three  sta^  of  raligions  insist,  mankind  begins 
by  assigning  the  caaaati«i  iA  eoeinical  phenomena 
to  the  supernatural  volition  of  peraonal  deities,  and 
finally  to  me  Suj^mne  Dei^,  when  the  stage  of 
monotheian  ia  reached.  ReasMi,  Comte  held, 
gradually  overthrows  this  theological  belief,  and 
m  place  of  a  peraonal  cause  sets  up  metaphyriMl 
absbaetiims  snch  as  centrifo^  force,  elective 
affinity,  or  Titality  as  the  caosd  prhidples  bdiind 
pbencnnena.  Soieiioe,  however,  atlength  otmcludea 
that  these  abstractions  rest  uptm  no  real  experi- 
enoe;  and  the  third  and  m>al  stage  is  that 
of  PoutivlBm.  The  Positive  stage  of  conviction, 
towards  which  all  cnlturo  is  approaobing,  means, 
be  says,  the  reooonition  of  the  truth  that  all 
ontolojrieal  causes  (whether  metaphysical  or  theo- 
lwioa0  are  wholly  beyond  the  scope  iA  man's 
intellectual  insist.  It  has  haan  shown  by  many 
critics  of  Podtivism  that  these  three  ways  « 
oonridering  the  universe  an  not  neoessarily  sne- 
oeasive,  mt  constanUy  ooour  together  in  the 
history  of  philosophical  and  religious  thought. 

There  is  one  true  and  valuable  featun  in  Comte's 
philosophy  which  raises  it  far  above  the  level  of 
IAm  18ui  oentory  materialism  of  La  Mettrie,  d'Hol- 
bach,  etc  They  carried  up  the  materialistic  and 
mechanical  principles,  by  which  they  explained 
the  inoi^anic  world,  into  the  sphere  of  life  and 
oonsdoosness,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  description 
of  man  as  a  maobine  {VHormu  Machine).  ThiB, 
said  Comte,  is  materialism,  and  against  it  he 
strong  protested.  He  would  never  allow  that 
the  mechanical  theory  was  rationally  applioaUe 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  physical  world,  and  held  it 
to  M  self-eondemned  so  soon  as  It  was  pushed  into 
the  provinces  of  biology  and  human  character 
(Martineau,  Twet  o/StMeal  Tfuory,  i.  003). 

Comte'a  nligions  eonception  appears  to  be 
atbeiaUs,  in  so  &r  aa  it  rejects  the  view  that 
natun  and  humanity  an  the  products  of  a  self- 
existent  and  sell-oonsdous  Eternal  Cause.  In  the 
place  of  God,  in  the  theiitic  sense,  he  substitutes 
the  OraiKiftrw— Humanity— as  the  sapreme  object 
in  the  universe.  Some  critics  bold  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Positivisf  s  adoration  is  the  ideal  of 
baman  peifeation,iriiicb  bepractieallr  hypostatises 
and  adores.  Pontivists,  however,  inll  not  admit 
this,  for  tills  would  be,  in  their  view,  equivalent  to 
the  worship  of  an  abetnotion.  In  the  International 
Journal  of  £Mtcf  for  July  1900  (p^  42S),  Dr.  Coit, 
the  founder  of  the  *ethinl  enltnra*  sodeties  in 
England,  says : 

*  80  far  aa  I  am  aware,  tba  Foatttvtota  hare  never  deoIar«d  that 
Homanltirlaaod.  But  tbay  bava  maintained  that  all  the  homaga 
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UMlOlwtfenMiifaioIi  hM  be«n  nndmd  to  God  ihonld  nowba 
tnutMred  to  Humanltr-  They  h^re  worshipped  Humanity, 
t  hsv  bKT*  ptmd  to  i  t,  UBT  hftv«  found  cooNlKUon  wmI  itiviiffW 
In  oommunlon  with  it.  Surtly,  tb«i,  it  hM  booooM  ttwlr  Odd.' 
In  the  next  number  of  the  PotiHmtt  S»vi«w, 
however,  Mr.  Frederic  HairiBon  expreases  strong 
•liBBent  from  this  statement,  and  denies  that  Poei- 
tiviats  have  prayed  to  and  worshipped  Humanity. 

The  non-metapbysioal  oharacter  oi  the  PositiTiBtB' 
reli^on  provokes  a  oompaiison  of  it  with  Bnddhism. 
Time  are,  however,  vital  differences  between  the 
two.  The  religiooB  sentiments  of  PooitiviBta  do 
iwt  oantre  in  a  glorified  personal  being ;  nor  has 
FOritiTlsm  as  a  religion  anything  corresponding 
to  the  doctrines  of  karma  and  transmigration, 
which  bring  Bnddhism  into  some  aiSnity  with 
thelstio  reluion.  Cf..  futiier,  art.  Positivism. 

5.  Anti-Cbeistic  theories  in  England  in  tiie 
niiwteeiiUi  centaty. — ^It  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
tlw  IBth  oent.  that  aali-tiieistio  writings  had  mnch 
InflnanoelnEnriand.  TheBuavoKtheOrioinand 
Pntpeett  ^Mcm  (8  vols.,  1881)— a  posthnmoos 
WOTK  Ux.  Tlumias  Hope,  the  author  of  a  bril- 
liantly written  novel,  Aneuta>i«$,  or  Mtmoirt  qf  a 
Modem  0mJk— is  a  oonhued  medl^  of  materialistio 
speculations  respecting  the  origin  of  tiie  inorganic 
Slid  organic  worlds  nrom  moleouki,  lAioh  are 
represented  as  proceeding  by  way  (rf  xadlatiou  or 
0folutaon  fran  uw  nbstMioeof  God,  the  inoonodv- 
abie  primacy  eamse.  On  its  appearance  Thomas 
Oariyle  diaxaeterlnd  the  book  as  *a  monstrous 
Anomaly,  where  all  soienoea  are  heaped  and  huddled 
together'  {MiaaUeuMota  Eaaaya,  iv.  81).  Some 
fliiatrattTO  passaoea  are  quoted  from  it  in  Flint's 
AmiUKsittieTlieoriet  (pp.  476, 478). 

A  much  more  lucid  materialistic  treatise,  and 
also  more  decidedly  atheiatio,  appeared  in  1851,  in 
the  form  of  Letters  on  the  Lawt  qf  Man't  Ifature 
emd  Development,  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Atkinson  and  Miss  Harriet  Martineau.  In  thie 
book  Atkins<m  says : 

*  I  na  br  tram  beiivr  u  Atheiit,  m  resting  on  Moood  mxam. 
Aswdl  ntigfat  wn,  nniv  on  tba  «Hth,  deny  that  than  !■  U17 
dqathboMub;  or, Uvlnt  In  tUnfc danv eternity.  Idonotwy, 
tbmCwe,  that  then  !•  no  Ood;  bat  that  It  !■  axtnvamnt  ud 
Imrtmt  to  Imnglnt  thnfe  omm  a  P*mn ;  tbt  (oncbaMntnl 
onnw  ia  wholly  IwyoDd  our  ooaiM|)tton '  (pk  SlQ). 
Aa  these  writers,  however,  always  speak  of  matter 
as  if  it  were  eternal,  declare  that  *  the  mind  of  man 
ia  tiie  result  of  material  development,'  and  assert 
that  *  philosophy  finds  no  God  in  nature,  nor  sees 
the  want  of  any,*  it  is  impowiUe  to  deny  that 
their  book  is  fundamentally  atheistic.  Like  most 
athetstic  bmtiaee,  it  denies  the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  personal  immortality,  and  declares  that  *  there 
la  BO  more  rin  in  a  orooked  dispoaiti<m  tiian  in  a 
enolnd  stick  in  the  water,  or  in  a  hnmp*baok  or  a 
squint.'  At  the  time  of  its  appearance  the  work 
was  severely  critudxed  \ij  James  Martineau  in  the 
Pro^pe^ioe  £emew,  and  there  is  another  acute 
eritioism  of  it  in  Professor  J.  S.  Blaelde*!  Natural 
Bittory  of  Atheumnm), 

6,  Seculaiism.— English  Secularism  appears  to 
be  almost  entirely  an  mdigenoua  growth.  During 
the  early  portion  of  the  leth  cent,  there  appeared 
several  writings  which,  though  by  no  means 
atbeistio,  yet  prepared  the  way  for  the  inooming 
of  a  non-religioofl  and  also  of  an  anti-religions  drift 
ai  thoo^t.  The  phrenological  writings  of  George 
Combe,  though  they  were  in  his  own  esse  associated 
with  theisdo  views,  were  oaloolated  to  enooorage  a 
materiaHstie  view  of  mind.  Thomas  Pidue  and 
Blehaid  Carlile  wvn  themsdves  Deists,  but  man^ 
of  the  admirers  of  their  rationalism  did  not  admit 
the  validity  of  their  deistio  views.  The  philosophy 
of  tiie  philanthropie  sociaUs^  Bobert  Owen,  ezer- 
ciasd  a  atnng  anti-thdatia  Infliunoa.  Owen  held 
»  dortriae  somen^t  reeembling  Haeckd's,  in 
wUoh  God  ia  ecmorived  at  permeating  all  the 
partfdes  of  tiie  nnlTana,  At  uiia  time  uiere  waa 


also  an  important  eirble  of  tiiinkers,  of  which 
Jeremv  BenUiam  waa  the  centre,  and  which  wbm 
ttoongly  antagonistic  to  positive  religious  belieb. 
Professor  Bain  in  his  Life  of  James  Mill  says  t 

'That  UiU'a  ■oqn^ntuca  with  Bentham  haatanad  Uaooona 
towarda  inSdallty  U  la  impoaaible  to  doubt.  Bantham  narar  In 
ao  many  worda  publiclr  avowed  blmaelt  aa  athalat,  bat  ba  was 
ao  In  aabatanoA.  Hia  destruottTa  oritidama  of  rellgMHu  dootrina 
In  TheCkur^  Sngtotd  OattAitM  RnUtead,  and  attU  nun 
hla  anonymooa  book  on  Natural  Religion,  laft  no  reahlue  thai 
ooaU  be  of  any  value.  Ab  a  legialator  he  had  to  allow  a  plaoa 
forBalittoa;  Mt  be  made  oaa  ot  the  Deity,  aa  N^mleon  wuhad 
to  midca  on  ot  tba  Pope,  (or  aanoUoninr  irtiatevar  be  Umadf 
oboae.  In  tlw  nama  «  Utilitr,  to  preacribe.  John  Auatln  tol- 
k>wad  on  tba  ama  tB«A ;  botuilaoouiiewaa  toodialngenuonato 
suit  either  ot  tba  Milla.  It  la  goita  oaitaln,  moreorar,  that  tba 
whole  tone  of  oonTenatton  ia  Baatbam'a  vatm  aalaot  otaola  waa 
atheiatio '  (of.  Mtitd,  voL  U.  p.  SST). 

All  these  circnmstanoes  had  probably  some  in- 
fluence in  bringing  aboat  that  secularist  movement 
in  which  George  Jacob  Holyoake  and  Charles 
Bradiaugh  were  the  leading  spirits.  Bradlaugh 
in  the  National  Reformer,  and  Holyoake  in  ue 
JReaaoner,  appealed  to  a  large  number  of  readers, 
especially  of  the  artizan  class.  The  work  thua 
begun  has  been  oontinned  down  to  the  present  time 
by  asnooessionoflectarersandwritMs;  hatithaa 
now  to  a  laree  extent  lost  its  pontivcdy  atheiatio 
character,  and  ia  merged  in  the  larger  movement 
of  agnostidsm,  which  the  numerous  cheap  publiea- 
tiona  of  tiie  'Kationalist  Press  Association'  are 
doing  much  to  advance.  The  name  '  Secularist,* 
as  djstinguished  from  *  Atheist,*  waa  originated  bjr 
Holymke  in  18S1.  The  latter  word,  to  whicn 
Bradlaugh  had  no  dislike,  was  objected  to  by 
Holyoake  on  tiie  ground  that  it  waa  often  under- 
stood to  mean  *  one  who  is  not  only  without  God 
but  also  without  morally. '  The  two  leaders  were 
of  very  dissimilar  types  of  mind.  Holyoake,  like 
Robert  Owra,  of  wh<»n  be  had  been  a  disdple,  was 
of  a  eoastractive  diapodtion ;  he  would  have  liind 
to  give  to  the  word  ^sectdarism '  a  meaning  which 
would  not  have  excluded  theiste.  Bradlaugh,  on 
the  contrary,  was  naturally  t^gressive.  He  identi- 
fied all  theological  ideas  with  sfwerstition,  and  the 
work  of  nnderaiinijv  them  he  avidentiy  ftnmd  very 
congenial. 

The  chief  logical  ground  on  which  tii^  both 
rejected  theism  difTered  somewhat  from  that  whioh 
was  taken  earlier  atheists  of  that  centu^. 
These,  as  we  nave  seen,  asserted  the  existence  of  a 
First  Cause,  though  they  regarded  its  character  as 
wholly  unknowable.  Holyoake  and  Bradlangh, 
on  the  other  hand,  started  with  matter,  maintam- 
ing  that  it  needed  no  cause,  being  itself  self-existent 
and  eternal.  Their  contention  was  that  the  creation 
of  matter  biy  a  self-existent  Spirit  is  inoonceivabla. 
To  this  the  theist  replies  that,  though  we  have  no 
experience  of  it,  such  creation  would  violate  no 
necessary  law  of  tJionght ;  and  he  further  contends 
that  the  atheist*B  assertion  tiiat  out  of  lifeless 
matter  organization  and  life  spontaneonsly  arose 
is  not  only  inconceivable,  but  actually  violates  the 
law  of  thought  which  oompela  na  to  believe  that  no 
cause  for  aa  efitet  can  be  admitted  unless  there  ia 
some  dement  in  it  which  can  be  oonoMved  as 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  efiect. 

Another  very  prominent  feature  in  both  Brad- 
langh's  and  Holyoake's  attack  on  theism  was  their 
attempt  to  invalidate  that  argument  from  design 
in  which  so  mai^  thlnlun,  melnding  I«oeke  and 
Voltaire,  have  tomid  a  sure  basis  for  th^tio 
belief.  Holyoake  in  his  chief  works,  Palej/  Be- 
futed  and  The  Trial  of  Theiam,  dwells  at  creat 
length  on  this  question.  Findii^  it  impMMsibte  to 
ex^ain  the  order  and  systematao  organization  of 
the  ooemoa  <m  the  materialistio  hyporaesis,  he  tries 
to  overthrow  the  theist'a  explanation  by  eimtend- 
ing  that,  tf  it  woe  a  nal  explanatiMi,  it  would 
iimilTe  other  neoessaiy  aasomptions  whioh  •speri- 
ence  shows  to  have  no  exlstenee  in  fact.  Admit, 
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be  my»t  that  thm  wm  «  darignar,  then  that 
dongno-  miut  hav«beenapmoii;  and  if  a  penoa, 
he  could  not  have  desigiied  the  tinirerae  niueM  he 
had  poMSNd  what  aO  peraona  whom  we  know 
Iftmtm,  BMMly,  a  emtoml  ocgMii»tion,  •  hnin ; 
■■d,  ha  eopclndae,  than  la  no  avidenea  of  tha 
ezistenea  of  sach  a  brain.  This  aigameiit  has 
tho  been  unployed  ProfMBors  W.  K.  Clifford  and 
Da  Boie-Befmond  in  the  anta-theiatic  interest.  It 
has  been  re^ed  to  eminsot  thinkers,  botii  soien- 
tifie  and  philoeophioal.  On  the  relations  between 
Bind  and  matter  Sir  Oliver  Lodga  mn  2 

•tadMNMrAvaBNOBltotUitllMifcaeeavlaKvl^ 
MM«  «aM  On  Mb  ta  tfai  ami  flr  iHlnBMt  ol  ■bdsBd 
ODsaisdaMMi  thai  Itib  bsitfmU^  Mrtil  aoHvltr  molto; 
artllfc  W MsMd «r  Jwh ij id  no  ■■■WwliMoa  «l  HwatJ 
MtM9topMa&  .. .  8>npo«««grHrtallfldi,iAKtttM>T 
Wa  bm  pHtad  OMt  te^^tts  BMSBSWbnbr  ndM  ft  mida 
■sslfiBl  nil  Mdi  MSlwkl  akafc  B  Is  tfcs  Isshimirt  ttrwM» 
«Udi  ■lOMWt  kaowtt,bi&«sh«saotgnatadthaiiaiid^ta 
IMMtoltsiMtHW   


Kbw^  te  uwrt  «■  the  ilnafftk  «f  tha  iMt  that  tht  rMUtta 


HderijiH  oar  OM  «t  tfaost  Unsi  Ism  as  sdrtms  avan  from 
tanauW  bralH' C  MU  and  Mrttar,*  AJ,  Aw.  IMt,  p.  IM  t> 


b  f  X  reasooa  hara  bean  riTan  foraoawladlng  that 
organuatMin  oan  be  explained  only  by  asaSmlng 
that  a  hifi^ier  principle  gnidea  the  arrangament  u 
the  matoial  paitioMS.  If  this  is  tha  eaae,  life  is 
the  cansa  of  toe  strootore  of  bsmin,  while  brain  is 
postoiar  to  life,  and  is  tha  organ  throngh  wUoh 
n£s  and  the  material  nniretse  interact.  Dr.  Jamaa 
Mailimiaii. in hiaartialaon  'Modem  Matarialismi 
its  Attitodii  towards  Theology,'  Terr  aarafolly  dia- 
anaea  this  qnestbm.  He  a^oaa  uiat,  tfaongh  a 
finite  and  created  mind  needs  a  oevabnl  orsan  for 
its  eoramnnieation  with  the  phy^oal  world,  it  is 
hi^kly  probable  that  a  self-existant  and  eternal 
luiais  not  thos  ocniditi<med.  '  Farther,*  he  says, 
•I  voold  nlnilt  tfaat  to  dMUar  tba  problMB  «l  the 
PtdmwJ  Mlod  ttala  for  oifaalo  fltntrallwtHi  If 

AbihcIt  inappropiteta  It  !■  wbaa  b«iU  pow«r  but  to  b* 
InmldmS.  boa  nded,  l«it  oa(  to  indMdakl  omtxum  kod  asirned 
■Da  MMDO  ol  deflnttt  wlatloas,  that  a  foou  bmI  ba  found  fa- 
it and  a  moimlar  itraeCara  wtth  lUtiiiiiliMU  pnlpbaiy  ba 
Mtt  for  ita  lodcmMit.  And  wm  Du  Boto-Bcrmoiia  hhaaiB 
•vcr  to  aUrfit  on  Ut«  portaotooa  oartbmm  whk*  W  faMclDM, 
I  grmOy  doabt  wbstbar  b*  would  hUfil  hh  pranlM  uid  ton 
IbM  at  tba  riftat ;  tbM  ha  bad  loond  Um  GaoM  ol  ohms 
WDoId  ba  tba  laat  InfenDoa  It  woold  oooar  to  blm  to  draw ; 
r  vodU  ba  look  roond  (or  aona  noaatroaa  arMrtwra,  aoBM 
io  nagatbarhim,  born  to  float  and  paatora  oa  thaMdi  ol 
1'  (Jiwiira,  Jtoafaiw,  — <  ^d*WMi.  voL  It.  p.  tW). 

U  the  objector  still  insista  that  tha  Eternal  Mind 
most  bare  soma  material  organ,  both  Sir  OUver 
Lodge  and  Dr.  Martinean  point  ont  that 
'It  hM  baan  aonnlaad  tbat  Juit  aa  tha  eorpoaolaa  and  atona 
ol  BaMar.  Id  tbalr  lotrioata  ntoraaMota  aad  raktlcaa,  oomUna 
to  tern  tfaa  bnio  cell  ol  a  bmao  boliv,  so  tba  ooamio  bodiao, 
9m  planata  and  anna  and  otber  rnmpuiga  ol  tba  atbar,  may 
iMilijM  mmiUmi  In  fiaiii  aiiiiiallilin  i«an«iiiiii<lliM  aa  H  waia  lii 
tha  baaln  eall  ol  Boma  tnnaoaiMlam  mlixL  Tba  talnc  li  a  m«ra 
Kotm,  It  la  not  ao  ImpoariUlitf,  and  It  oanool  ba  oxolndad 
naa  a  pUkwnAle  BrAan  b7  saf  nefatlva  aMmat  baaad 
aa  adantUa  bot*  ^  Ottvw  Lodn,  Ic*.  «&,  p.  HB;  el 
HartbMMi.  sp.  oIL,  pi  Ut% 

In  addition  to  thaae  two  argnments  for  atheism, 
Biadlai^  appeals  to  awna  metaphysloal  obataeles 
which,  m  his  opinion,  bar  the  way  to  a  tiuistic 
oooolaBioa.  The  chief  of  Uiese  Is  that  we  are 
neeeaaitated  by  tba  lawa  of  thought  to  oonoeire  of 
Sabetanoe  aa '  that  which  does  not  require  the  eon- 
oeption  of  anything  else  antecedent  to  it  *  j  and 
therefore  Sabetance  cannot  hare  bean  created  or 
orixinated.   To  this  Dr.  Flint  well  replies : 

'U  bo(Mr.  BradUngh]  can  ooooain  Bubatanca  par  aa,  and  not 
Mndj  tbioQgfa  ita  qoaUtlaa,  affaoU,  sad  rslatimahlpa  to  hla 
on  (aeoltlaa,  ha  la  lorlcaOr  botud  to  abandon  Mnsallniiallaiii 
asdanHaooMaanapoaaTaadbetabablinwIflealisoliilaldaallaM 
er  to  nTBtlotaB  '(ap.  «U.,  p.  H7). 

In  a  similar  strain  Bradlau^  contends  that,  if 
God  were  infinite,  it  would  be  ImpossiUe  to  eon- 
eeiTe  of  any  addition  to  Him,  and  that,  thereftna, 
so  infinite  Ood  and  a  created  nnirersa  are  inoom- 


patible  Ideas.  Such  s^ments  aa  these,  evan  if 
they  were  valid  (which  all  theists  would  deny), 
would  have  little  or  no  weight  with  secularists  hi 
graeral ;  for  such  argumenta  aasnme  the  axbtanea 
of  an  a  friori  sonroa  of  knowladgah  and  tiila  vary 
few  atiieists  would  grant. 

Besides  Bolyoake  snd  Bradlan^  thm  hare 
been  other  saonlarist  lecturer*  and  writers,  such  as 
Charles  Watts,  O.  W.  Foots.  Mrs.  Basant  (who 
has  nnce  become  a  leader  amcog  the  theoaopbists), 
W.  S.  Boas,  eto.  An  aocoimt  of  the  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  periodicals  which  have  been  issued  oy 
tills  school  of  anci-tbeistic  thought  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Flint's  ^MM-lAMf«i6rAMn«t(]^  000-010).  See 
also  art.  Shcolabish. 

7.  Racent  Ai^nostidsm. — In  connexion  with 
this  subjaot,  bnef  reference  needs  to  be  made  in 
oon elusion  to  soma  recent  distinguished  writers, 
whose  speculations,  though  often  by  no  means 
atheistic,  have  unqneationably  weakened  theistio 
belief  in  tba  case  «f  many  of  tiieir  readers.  Tba 
most  eminent  anrag  them  are  the  scientific  writers, 

G.  J.  ROTianes»  W.  K.  CUfbrd,  John  Tyndall,  T. 

H.  Hnxtoy,  and  the  pblloaopbar,  H.  Spencer.  In 
1878  tiiera  was  published  anonymously  a  decidedly 
atheistic  WOTk,  antitied  A  Candid  SsBomination  of 
rAsHfn,  1^  Pbysiana,  Many  years  later,  Bomanea 
Mknowladgad  Uw  authorship,  and  stated  at  the 
lama  time  tiiat  be  had  then  oome  to  sea  that  Ua 
moat  important  objeotiona  to  theism  were  invalid. 
In  tha  above  wane  ha  am  that  he  had  at  mm 
time  been  convinced  by  Baden  Powell's  work  on 
Th»  OrtUr  of  Jiatmr$,  QuA  this  order  necessitates 
tba  hypothasis  oi  an  etamal  creative  intelligence 
and  inll,  bot  that,  on  tiia  mnaranca  of  Spenoar's 
Firtt  PfineipUt  and  Clianea  Darwin'a  work  on 
Naturat  StUetion,  bis  views  had  undwgona  a  total 
change,  and  thatat  the  time  of  writing  the  CantUd 
SsBomifuitum  ha' felt  assnrad  that  the  appearances 
of  design  In  the  nnivene  oould  be  explained  with- 
out tha  assumption  of  a  creating  mind.  About 
the  year  1880,  however,  ha  wrote  thzae  articles  on 
the  'Influence  of  Science  upon  Beligion,*  and  these, 
together  with  some  other  notes  on  theism  from  his 
pen,  ware  published,  after  his  death,  under  the 
tiUe  Thou^Mt  m  Bsliffwn,  by  Dr.  Charles  Gora, 
now  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  In  these  articles 
IbHnanes  declaraa  his  recovered  faith  in  the  valid- 
ity of  the  taleological  argument. 

'lainkltlapacfaotlr  olaar.'baoofMhidas, 'thstif  ^azn. 
nant  fron  twolocr  la  to  ba  aavad  at  all.  It  can  oatj  ba  ao  dt 
BhUtiBf  fniB  tba  Bam#  ba^  al  apeoUl  adaptatloii,  to  tba 
broad  ana  al  Hatara  aa  a  iritola  And  bar*  l  oonfaM  tbat  Io 
1D7  mind  tba  affunant  doaa  aoqnlra  a  walght  wbloh,  U  loa| 
andattaollTalj  oonridarad,  daawreato  ba  remdad  aa  anonaona, 
ror  aHboa^  ttala  and  tbat  partkiukr  adjiutatant  In  Mattira 
mtij  ba  aawi  to  ba  proxiinatalj  dua  to  pbrncal  oataaa  .  .  .  tha 
mora  ulUmata  ooaMlon  ariaaa,  How  la  ft  that  aQ  phyaloal  eanaaa 
oooaptra,  brthwoiiitadaotloo,  lottia  prodnoUoD  of  a  ranafal 
ocdar  ol  Natoraf  It  la  afslnat  aO  aaslocy  to  luppoaa  that 
aoob  an  and  aa  thla  oaa  ba  aooompUahed  bj  aooh  naana  as  thoaa. 
In  tlta  WH  <rf  mara  idiuioa  or  *'th«  fOTtoItona  oonoootsa  of 
ataos.'*  wa  are  lad  b7  tba  moat  toodamantal  dlctataa  of  oar 
raaaon  to  oondudo  that  thara  moit  ba  aoma  oauaa  for  lUl  aa- 
eptraUimiffoauM$'lThMighU«mM«ilgiom,p,  0?t> 

Ha  then  prooaeds  to  show  that  this  adequate 
cause  can  be  nothing  short  of  a  Divine  Hind, 
though  that  Infinite  Mind  may  be,  and  indeed  must 
be,  bsyond  the  oomprehennon  of  man's  finite 
inteUieenoe.  For  the  views  of  Dr.  Komanes  on 
the  '  character '  of  God,  and  on  Christianity,  the 
ThouffhU  on  Beliffion  must  be  oonsnlted.  Bishop 
Gore  mentions  tut  his  friend,  shortly  before  hu 
death,  expreeaed  his  belief  that  It  is  br  '  intuition ' 
we  become  acquainted  with  (Sod,  ana  added  tiiat 
he  was  in  cordial  asreement  oa  tUa  nl^eet  wltii 
Knight's  Atptcttof  Theitm. 

Professor  W.  E.  Clifford  held  a  world-theory 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Haackel.  Eveiy- 
thing,  both  physical  and  psychical,  was,  he  main- 
tained, composed  of  alamsnts  of  '  mind-stoff,'  and 
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when  these  elements  are  compoimded  in  a  nervoos 
ey^xnif  (hey  maaifeBt  the  phenconeiia  of  con- 
sdonnieaB.  As  to  the  caiue  which  m  arranges 
these  dements  as  to  f  onn  oat  of  tiiem  the  actual 
orderlT  nniverse  of  matter  and  mind,  his  writings 
fnniisn  no  w^anation.  With  Holyoake  and  Do 
Bois-ReymoQC^  he  regards  the  existence  of  a  self- 
exifitent  personal  cause  as  highlv  improhable, 
owing  to  the  want  of  eridence  for  tne  existence  of 
a  corresponding  brain.  What  haa  been  prerionsly 
said  in  reply  to  Holyoake's  Becularistio  atheism 
applies  equaJly  to  Cufford'e  reasons  for  denying 
the  existence  of  God.  CSiffnd^  view  relifpon 
was  akin  to  Praitivisni. 

■  In  such  •  niomant  of  ottor  •hioerl^,' h«  nyi,  'wheiiftn»n 
h&B  bu-ed  hia  own  aonl  bafon  tlM  ImmensitiM  uid  the  eternitlea, 
a  presence  In  which  his  own  poor  person&U^  Is  sbrirelled  Into 
notUnenem  arises  withhi  him,  and  says,  m  plainly  as  words  oaa 
say,  "I  am  wlUi  tbae,  and  I  am  greater  than  tboa."  Man; 
names  of  Qoda,  of  many  shapes,  bars  men  ylran  tothts  preaenoe, 
seeking  names  aiMlnlalani  to  ImoirnonciaaiijruM  gnids 
and  ths  helper  of  am. 

These  wcods  ApPMr  to  pwit  to  a  tiieiBtio  con- 
eliuion,  hut  Clinord  disappoints  this  expectation ; 
for  his  final  jodgnient  is  tliat,  '  after  all,  sneh  a 
helper  of  men,  outside  of  humanity,  the  truth  will 
not  allow  na  to  see  'iLeetures  and Estaya\ 386). 

Professor  John  Tyndall's  Address  b^ore  the 
British  AasooiatiMi  at  Belfast  in  1874  excited  much 
attention,  and  called  forth  many  oritidsms  from 
the  theistie  ride.  Among  these  perhaps  the  most 
important  was  a  paper  in  the  C^Mttemporory  Beview 
on  '  Modem  Materialism  :  its  Atratade  towards 
Theology,'  by  Dr.  James  Marttneao,  between  whom 
and  Professor  Tyndall  there  had  often  been  mental 
encounters  at  the  meetings  of  the  Metaphysical 
Society.  (This  paper,  together  with  another  on 
*  Religion  as  affected  by  Modem  Blaterialism,'  is 
reprinted  in  voL  ir.  of  Martinean's  Ettayt,  BfivietM, 
and  Addre*»et.) 

Though  in  the  *  Address  *  Tyndall  says,  *  I  dieoem 
in  matter  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial 
life,'  he  declined  to  be  called  a  materialist.  Hia 
view  somewhat  resembled  Haeckel's,  in  that  he 
maintained  that  sensation  could  not  arise  unless 
the  elements  of  matter  had  a  psychical  as  well  as  a 
physical  ride.  He  did  not,  however,  regard  sensa- 
tion as  a  property  of  matter;  but  rather  as  a 
universal  concomitant  of  matter.  The  passage 
fr<Hn  the  phyrics  of  the  brain  to  the  facts  of 
consoionsness  ne  admitted  to  be  altogether  incon- 
ceivahle  by  the  human  mind.  As  to  the  cause 
of  the  at<»mB  and  of  the  laooesses  (tf  evolution,  hia 
porition  was  not  athristio  but  agnostic.  In  an 
Address  at  Birmingham,  a  few  months  later  than 
the  one  at  Belfast,  he  says,  in  reply  to  tiie  question 
whether  there  are  not  in  natnre  manifestations  of 
knowledge  and  skill  higher  than  man's ; 

'Ht  friends,  the  profession  o(  that  attietem  with  wfakh  I  am 
sometimes  so  lightly  cbarKod  would,  in  mr  cue,  b«  an  Impossibla 
answer  to  this  qneetion.' 

Like  Lange,  he  oonfines  religion  to  the  sphere  of 
idealism  and  emotion.  In  reference  to  Tyndall's 
statement  that  'we  most  radically  change  oar 
notions  of  "Matter"  if  we  are  to  understand  now  it 
carries  with  it  tiie  promise  and  potency  of  ter- 
restrial life,'  Martineau  remarkB  {op.  cit.  It.  176) 
that  what  Tyndall  says  simply  amounts  to  this : 

" '  Cbarge  tha  word  (matter)  with  your  ^ucstlta,  and  I  wUl 
ptomisetoelidttbemtxi^ioHlr.''  It  b  essy  bavelung  thn>u«^ 
«■•  sb^ss  of  snoh  an  hypotheslB ;  tou  deposit  at  yonr  bank  a 
rooad  sun  ere  yoa  start ;  and,  drawing  on  It  i^eoemeal  at  every 
pans*,  complete  your  grand  tour  withoat  a  debt  Words,  bow- 
•▼er,  ere  tbejoan  bold  such  riohneosot  prerogative,  win  be  found 
to  ban  onnged  from  their  pfaysloal  meaaug,  and  to  be  truly 
*se4^  Mfiara— terms  that  bear  Qod  in  them,  and  thns  dissolve 
tbs  Tery  tlieorr  whloh  they  rspreasnL  Soob  extnmolT  clever 
Msttnr  mafttOTthatlsnrtocirnrrtlilns,  ciTfintimnltilng  tfamlot, 
and  fin^ig  oat  its  own  erolutlon,  and  sabstttating  a  nxdeoular 
pIMietU  lot  a  divine  monsiohy  of  the  world— may  fairly  ba 
renrM  as  a  Uttle  too  Dwdsit  In  its  dtooMmar  ol  the  attribotis 
onawL' 

The  views  of  Fcofoflsor  T.  H.  Huxley  diSiar  fai 


one  important  rupect  from  those  of  his  great 
friend,  Professor  l^dall.  The  former,  through 
his  study  of  Hume,  was  Inclined  to  aaeept  mo 
principles  of  aenaational  idealiam,  vriiereas  tin 
latter  sided  with  the  agnostic  realism  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  Huxley,  aooordingly,  seeks  to  rebut  the 
charge  of  materialism,  by  declaring  that  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  *  the  existence  of 
matter  if  there  is  no  mind  in  which  to  picture  that 
existenee'  {Method and BeMdis,  Lend.  1893,  p.  245). 
But,  while  he  thus  makes  the  existence  of  matter 
dependent  on  mind,  he  at  the  same  time  holds  the 
doctrine  of  'human  automatism,'  that  while 
states  of  oonsdoomiesB  depend  upon  t^e  molecular 
movements  of  the  cerebral  substance,  '  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  state  of  consoionsness  is  the  cauae 
of  change  in  the  motitm  of  the  matter  of  tiie 
organism '  {ib.  p.  244). 

M  a  meeting  of  tbe  HeUphysiaal  Society,  when  Huxley  bad 
iMd  a  paper  on  the  sabject,  'Has  tbe  IVogaSoulT'  one  ot  the 
m«mb«r>  present  ssld :  'I  was  walUog  down  Oxford  Street  this 
morning,  mtendlng  to  go  sbraight  to  the  Marble  Arob;  but,  hap- 
pening to  glance  at  my  boots,  I  saw  that  I  needed  a  new  pair, 
and  I  aooordingly  tamed  into  Begent  Stoeet,  where  my  boot- 
maker Uvea.'  Tbsn,  addressing  aaxlsy,  bs  asked,  'Am  I  to 
nndststaad  that  the  otming  Into  my  nlad  of  tbe  idea  about  the 
boots  had  no  oansal  oonnerion  with  tha  (diaage  in  the  direction 
of  my  walk  r*  <  Host  certainly  yon  are,*  replied  the  professor. 

It  is  dear,  then,  that  though  Huxley  in  words 
rejects  materialism,  and  asserts  that  we  body  is 
only  a  group  of  mental  symbols,  he  is  virtually 
a  decided  materialist,  for  ne  represents  mind  as 
dependent  for  its  existenoe  on  this  gronp  of  mental 
symbols,  and  p(»8essed  of  no  power  to  act  In  any 
way  upon  the  reality  for  which  these  symbols  stand. 

As  Hoxley  nuuntained  that  nothing  is  knowaUe 
but  phenomena, «.«.  states  of  oonscionsnesB,  he  held 
that  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  tiie  existenoe 
of  God  or  of  any  metaphyseal  rei^tiee  behind 
phenomena.  To  describe  nia  attitude  towards  these 
metaphysical  questions  he  coined  tiie  convenient 
word  '  Agnostic.'  The  charge  of  athrism  he  em- 
phatioally  repels,  saying : 

*llie  problem  ot  the  oltimats  oaoM  of  «zlstsooe  . . .  aatma 
tome. ..  hopelessly  out  of  rsaohot  my  poor  powers.  Ofallthe 
senseless  bauds  I  nave  ever  bad  oocwnon  to  read,  the  demon- 
strations o(  these  tdiiloeophera  who  undertake  to  tell  as  all  about 
the  nature  ot  Ooa  would  be  the  worst,  if  th^  were  not  surpaaed 
by  tbe  still  greater  absurdltiss  ot  tbe  phOosopheiB  who  try  to 
prove  that  there  Is  no  Ood '  {Mttiiad  and  lUiuUt,  p.  8Uff.)i 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  JDarwinian 
account  of  evolution  to  the  argument  from  design, 
Huxley  expresses  himself  as  follows ; 

•No  donbt,  it  ta  quite  true  tbattlie  doocrlne Of  Broluttoa Is 
the  most  toimidabis  opponent  of  all  theoommooer  and  ooarser 
foms  ot  Tdstdogy.  . .  .  Zbe  tdeologtoal  and  lbs  meobanlcal 
views  of  nature  are  not,  however,  ot  niBiwHy  mutoalty  ex- 
oluslve.  On  tha  oontnry,  tba  more  parelj  •  madiaDlBt  the 
speculator  Is,  tba  mora  firmly  does  he  assoma  a  primardial 
moleoular  arraogement,  <tf  wbini  all  tbs  iriMBomena  of  tbe  uni- 
verse are  tbe  oonsequenoee ;  and  the  more  oompletely  Is  be 
thereby  at  the  merqy  «t  tba  taletdo^st,  who  can  always  defy  Un 
to  dlsmovs  tbat  this  primordial  m^eoular  arrangement  was  not 
intended  to  evolve  the  ^leoomena  o(  tbe  onivene'  iCrMquet 
and  Addrttmt,  pp.  806-407). 

It  would  seem  that  Huxl^  ahonld  here  have 
asked  himself  tbe  questim  whnlier  this  *  primordial 
arrangement,*  from  which  a  universe  abounding  in 
marks  of  adaptatitm  haa  proeeedod,  does  not  %  a 
necesrity  of  human  thonnit  demand  an  adequate 
cause.   Komanes,  as  we  nave  seen,  did  put  this 

guestion  to  himself,  and  the  answer  to  it  in  which 
e  finally  found  satisfaction  was  that  It  ia  only  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  creative  action  of  an  Etonal 
Mind  tJiat  the  facts  of  physical  and  mental  evolu- 
tiion  are  at  all  aatisfaotonly  accounted  for.  Hoxlsy, 
howevOT,  never  fairly  faces  the  question  of  ultimate 
causation,  bnt  conclodee  his  cntunam  of  the  teleo- 
loKical  a^fument  with  the  words : 

•why  trouble  oneself  about  matters  whkdi  are  out  o<  raaoh, 
when  Ote  woUw  ol  Iba  BM^aolsni  Um^  vUah  li  ol  taaalta 
praotioal  InvortsaoSk  aOoidi  soapi  te  all  oar  atHglal*  (A. 
807). 

He  forgot  that  the  human  mind  haa  other 
aspirations  and  facnltifls  berides  thoes  wUoh  lead 
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to  Hcientifio  diseovarj ;  Uiftt  it  oumot  oontent  itielf 
with  the  asoertunment  of  the  order  of  phenomenal 
SQOceMioD,  Imt  miiBt  jwrforoe,  for  the  afttufaotion 
of  its  rational,  its  ethieal,  and  ita  religioiu  natore, 
aeek  after  inn^^  into  the  reaiuty  and  the 
ehazaeter  <rf  tiM  CbvM  eMMeritM. 

Herbert  Spencer's  attatnde  towarda  thelnn  waa 
W  no  meauB  00  neg»tiT©  or  neutral  as  vaa  that  of 
Ijndall  and  Hnxley ;  and  with  good  rifbt  he  main- 
tained that  his  philoeophkal  QTStem  nii^t  be  jmud- 
theistic,  bat  oould  not  justly  00  termed  atheistic. 
His  oonceptkm  of  the  Meal  reality  of  the  nniTeiae 
rested  nptm  aa  ammed  a,pr*ort  joinoiide. 

In  oppoaition  to  the  doetrine  of  Huael  and  &r 
W.  Hunilton,  he  maintains, 

'iHpMriU*  tfaoDgfa  tt  to  to  gin  to  lUs  oqomIoimbmb  of  ttt 
AlMohtta  UT  qwUtitttr*  or  qnutiMtro  iwirwrian  wbatmr, 
U  to  iM  th«lM  ovtata  ttaM  It  NimlM  wltta  us  M  ft  poiittre 
indcatniotthlo  ataiiMBt  ot  tbonchf  {Fint  Prlmtlfim*,  n.  H; 
A  XkmlmUk  Vmtmm,  JbIj  uRjn.  l-T). 

In  his  view  it  ia  On  aaae  numato  leali^  wUdi  In 
tlie  inoisaiiie  vorid  manifeets  itaelf  in  the  farm  of 
matter  aiul  motion,  and  in  lirinc  beinga  in  modea 
(rf  eooaoioitaneea,  Hia  philoscmhy.  howerer,  for- 
nidiea  no  explanation  of  how,  from  the  modes  of 
matter  and  motum  whudi  phyidoal  soiancediaoenu, 
organic  sUuotuiea  ean  roontaneonaly  arise.  He 
states  that  the  rolomes  in  which  he  would  have 
eq^ained  the  panage  from  the  ino^anio  to  the 
enanifl  had  for  want  <^  time  not  been  written, 
what  theae  Ttdnmea  wonld  have  oontuned  we  oan 
only  eonjeotnTe  from  other  paasagea  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
writing  where  he  ™*iTitAiti«  that,  in  his  doetrine 
of  an  mfinite  and  eternal  energy  out  of  which  all 
phenomena,  both  pmhical  andphysieal,  arise,  ha 
haa  reached  a  realify  which  aatisBes  the  demwids 
alike  of  aeianee  aira  of  religifm.  In  1884,  he 
dedarestikat 

'tttw^therttribttUsot  pofMCMBti^M  wtknowl^  ouDotlM 
oonomad  by  osm  MtribntM  ot  Uu  unknowa  Oum  ot  thing*, 

adalT  WQuIwi  OS  iwltbT  to  ftOim  aor  to  dmagmwanamr, 
to  submit  omwhw  fai  all  bnmfltty  to  tbo  wtiblkh^d  Bialts 
of  qv  inteOkMios,  la  ths  ooarlotlea  ttut  tlw  «botot  Is  oot 

brtwsn  Mnonal^  and  wamtOSim  sad  ^  (Iw 

intlnHto  Ftiww  to  BO  not*  pnMotatSM  ia  MRDS  o(  tnitnMi  oon- 
■cioDBiMi  than  hnnaa  oooscIoqwii  to  tspttstatibto  la  tsnns 
of  •  ylulfs  baiotiaBS  •  (JTiNMMiU*  ClHtMinr,  Jolr  US4,  p.  7]i 

Were  it  not  for  the  last  clause  in  this  quotation, 
one  might  auppoee  that  Spencer  held  a  view 
aldn  to  the  tbeistio  doctrine  of  Lotze,  i.e.  that 
penonality  under  human  limitationa  must  needs 
be  iinperfeet,  and  that  it  ia  only  in  God  tiiatpwfect 
perMinaU^ia  realised.  Lotce's  doetrine  iatheistio, 
beoanae  it  implies  that,  in  ooneeiTing  of  God  after 
the  faahim  of  the  highest  form  or  human  jmt- 
sooality,  we  hare  a  n»I  and  poaitive,  tboush  im- 
perfect, innght  into  the  natore  of  God.  The  last 
ebmae  of  the  above  quotation,  howerer,  deuiee  the 
posnlnlify  of  any  such  insight,  and  thus  entirely 
sqwratea  Spencer's  doctrine  from  true  theism. 
Fortbn.  Spenom'a  attempt  to  derive  all  moral 
ideala  ud  aQ  oonsdooanesa  of  moral  authority 
from  the  ezperiencee  of  pleasure  and  pain,  makes 
it  impoBsible  for  him  to  recognUe  In  our  ideala 
uiy  inrij^t  into  the  cfutraeter  of  God  ]  and  hence 
his  Ultunate  Beality  cannot  be  regaided  as  an 
adciquate  object  of  leUgiouB  faith  and  worship. 

Tida  article  may  ecmelude  with  the  obriona  re* 
mark,  that  at  the  present  time  ath^sm  in  the 
definite  form  which  it  has  often  assumed  in  the 
past  haa  almost  entirely  diaappeared,  and  an 
agnoetio  form  of  rationalism  has  taken  ita  place. 
Benn's  treatiae  on  The  Eittory  qf  English  RatumcU- 
innim  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  Robertson's 
Short  Sittory  ^  fredthoifuUt  will  giro  a  tolmbly 
dear  idea  of  the  forma  of^ negatim  with  whioh  the 
deCtndera  (rf  tbdsm  will  probab^  have  to  deal 
dmlng  the  {seaent  oantoxy. 

XauHBB.— JaMS  Bacbaaa%JMtt  ia  Ood  sad  Jfwlim 
lliMtaM^  t  ToA.,  Uln.  UH;  Aabsrt  FUnt,  4iM4kMm 


DUoriw,  Kdla.  1879;  utt  'OrMk  PWlo^phy'  sad  'Orteatal 
FhOaMphTud  BoticloB,'  la  hFKP,  S  rola.,  N«w  Tofk  sad  Load. 
un-«7T.  Cue,  ut.  'lUtMibnlai.'  P.  A.  Laiwe, 

BiMorr  Mmtiai^  8  v^^Ttood.  1877-81 ;  J.  UartlaMn. 
Bna^  JiMrfMM  and  ^ddraMM,  voL  It.  fflnays  oa  'Kitarisl. 
ton>,' la  npl7  to  iyadalD  Load.  1001 :  Paid  Jaoet.  Oml«MMMf« 
JToMriaJtan,  Load.  IMS ;  J.  S.  Bladie,  Jfolural  SMwy  ^ 
jltMm,  Load.  Un:  I.  iToracb.  AOodJiaffMBNaf  Load. UB7, 
jjid  tb«  mine  urtbof'a  riWim  <w  tA«  LiaH  ^  Pmni  Boitmm  ami 


Goblat  d'AMtOa,  2^  Omtrawffwy  At&iton  itotMsw 
nnviU  ta  AwteM^  JsMfte,  and  indiB,  Load, 
CaldBcett,  n*  PUbmvtif  ^  BMioUm  te  Bnaland  amd 
4sMrfa>,Load.im:  RdfA  Cndwoftt.  n#  2VtM  inMMHsl 
Bgatamiff  tita  Vmtmrm  [tr.  br  Joha  Hantoonl,  8  vola,  Load. 
1U6;  Radolf  Otto,  JirataraIim«wl^47im.LaiML  1907. 

Chables  B.  Uptoit. 

ATHEISM  (Buddhist).— I.  Buddhism,  in  ao 
far  as  it  is  a  philosophic  system,  is  radicallr  avena 
to  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being— of  a  Goo,  in  the 
Weatera  asnae  of  the  woid.  It  mnat  be  remem- 
bered that  ttiia  atheism  is  not  a  charaoteriatio 
peculiar  to  Buddhism  alone.  The  '  Lord '  (/foora) 
of  the  nominally  theistic  schools  (aiioarikiu),  when 
He  is  not  oonoeived  of  as  an  Oriental  despot,  arbi- 
trarily imputing  sin  or  virtue  and  aaniirninff  hell 
or  heaven  to  lus  creatures,  ia  praotiea^y  oolj  an 
Orqiaaiser  of  the  world,  kee^ng  aoeonnt  of  tbs 
aebona  {karma)  of  oreatoiei  in  csdar  to  ensore 
their  due  reoompenasb  and,  after  each  period  of 
ohaoa,  re^Mmstruoting  (he  nnlverae  in  order  to  set 
each  oreatore  in  the  ^aoe  which  b^ta  it.  All  the 
Hindus  beUeve,  aa  a  matttr  of  fart*  fat  endlsse 
trauanigratioiia> 

AnoUier  pcdnt  mntl^  ol  renurk  ia  that)  aUhoogh 
theBuddMstamaintainthewwtleiMieBBofthii'Lwd,' 
a  mere  delegate  of  the  karma  of  oreatnrea,  they 
nevertheless  personify  the  horma,  or  Law.  *  Even 
if  I  bid  my  sin  from  every  one,  I  should  not  hide 
it  from  the  Law*  (of.  SBE  xxxv.  290).  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  retribution  for  deeds  is  believed  to 
operate  antomaticaUy  by  xeaam  of  an  energy 
caUed  the  •  indestructible '  (the  *  invisible'  of  the 
Brfthmanical  treatises),  and  the  system  ia  there- 
fore atheistio  because  it  does  away  with  the 
thought  of  a  personal  Being  who  would  scrutinise 
the  *  book  of  debts'  of  which  their  treatisea  some- 
times speak.  It  most  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  to  believe  in  inAdlible  and  immntable  iustioe  ia 
to  recognise  at  least  me  of  the  thoughts  which  oon- 
stitute  the  idea  of  God.  The  Buddhists  know  that 
good  actions  oan  mix  with  evil  ones  and  counteract 
their  unhappy  consequences;  they  eapedally  praise 
repentance,  and  by  doing  so  raise  themselves  above 
tbe  purely  mechanical  idea  of  karma  (q.v.),  which 
they  view  aa  an  intelligent  force. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  oontempla* 
titm  of  Uie  Buddha  plays  in  early  Buddhism  a  rOle 
analogooa  to  that  wnion  the  Smkhya-Yoga  aarigna 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  '  Lord  {livara). 

3.  It  will  be  profitable  to  read  the  2nd  chapter 
of  tiie  Brahmc^alatuita  (Rhys  Davids,  DicUqguet  of 
the  Buddha,  Lond.  1899,  p.  30),  where  the  Buddha 
explains  how  the  god  BrahnUk,  being  bom  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  worid-auge  in  the  midst  <^  the 
beavm  prepared  for  him  his  ifcarmo,  nnoonadoua 
of  hia  former  existences,  and  witnessing  tiie  l^rth 
of  the  other  goda  whom  he  wished  to  have  as  com- 
Muiona.  imagines  that  he  is  in  truth  '  tbe  Supreme 
One,  the  Lonl  of  all,  the  Creator,  Uie  Ancient  of 
Dan^  the  Father  of  all  that  are  and  are  to  be.' 
*  Tneae  other  bnngs  are  of  my  creation.  And  why 
is  that  so!  A  while  ago  I  thought, Wonld  that 
they  mifht  come  1 "  And  on  my  mental  aspiration 
behold  the  beinga  came.' 

The  Kevaddhimitia  {ib.  p.  280)  is  also  very  in- 
structive. It  shows  the  reverence  of  the  gods  for 
the  fiJMt  Brahmi,  and  how  BrahmK  is  inferiw  to 
the  Boddha.  A  certain  monk,  in  order  to  aain 
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«  problem  of  eomology,  traverses  the  celestial 
remons,  oonsoltiog  the  mnnitieB.  They  refer  him 
to  BranmA.  '  He  ia  more  potent  and  more  glori- 
ou  than  ve.  He  will  know  it.*  *  Where,  then,  ia 
that  great  Bntlim&  now  ?  *  *  We  know  not  where 
Brahmft  is,  nor  why  Brafamft  la,  nor  whence.  But 
when  the  rigne  oi  his  coming  appear,  when  the 
light  ariaeth  and  the  glory  shmeth,  tbien  will  He 
"be  manifest/  So<hi  arter,  Brahmft  became  mani- 
fest and  that  monk  drew  near  to  him  and  asked, 

*  Where  do  the  foor  great  elements  oasse,  leaving 
no  trace  behind  t*  BndimA  then  took  the  monk 

the  arm  and  led  him  aside  and  said,  'These 
godSf  my  retinue,  bold  me  to  be  saoh  that  there  is 
nothing  I  cannot  see,  I  have  not  realized.  There- 
fore I  gave  no  answer  in  th^  preseDoe.  Bat  I  do 
not  know  whwe  the  four  elements  oeaae.  There- 
fore retain  to  the  Bnddha,  and  accept  ^e  answer 
according  as  he  shall  make  reply.* 

3.  In  Uie  later  literature  of  Buddhism  there 
an  foond  formal  proofs  of  the  non-existence  of 
a  God  who  ereates  and  o^anizes  the  world,  for 
enmple  tn  the  BedhieharyOnaUhti,  eh.  Ix.  ver. 

*1IhWs  Mj  tt»t  Oad  too  grat  lur  «  to  b«  sbia  to  00m- 
pniMndSiii;  bat  then  It  foUowi  that  id  qcuLttttM  ate)  Rirp*M 
oar  mm  of  Utonght,  ud  ttut  w«  am  ndmBT  kxxnr  Him  nor 
ftttrltniu  to  Him  tba  qnklll;  ot  »  Onfttor.  Tbelata  tartber 
malntfcln  that  tba  nftture  of  Ood  ia  iooomprdMMlUe,  mkI  Hia 
woffc  oomprehuiaibto.  Bat  (1)  Ood  lua  orssttd  aeitiMr  souls 
DOT  clomoDti  whloh  tn  atsnal :  He  does  not  Mng  ftbout  the 
Urth  ot  kDowlodn  In  Um  mind  loompus  Iblobnuiabe],  rinoe 
knoiricdfo  !■  pcodooad  br  !(■  objwt ;  He  does  not  allot  p*in 
•nd  plMMor*,  irtdob  nmlt  from  karma.  Then  (S)  if  Ood  Mits 
wttbout  dMirlnf  to  wt,  it  ii  beOMue  He  le  mbject  to  UMther ; 
It  He  Hti  booune  He  dedrw  to  Mt,  H*  la  mbjeot  to  daaire : 
thanlan  He  ta  not  lodependtnt ;  and  (8)  If  He  b  Independeni 
o(  otban,  wlur  do«i  He  not  aooompllih  at  one  and  toe  nme 
lfamttweanoi»,prMarvatlon,  anddeetnicttonof  tbeimlTeneT 
An  itgiial  and  fmrntitable  oanH  meht  to  prodrice  aU  Ite  effect* 
at  fib*  HUM  ttme.   Tbiu  evujtbUig  is  nDiaeiitary.' 

Idiunixi, — *  AbhWhwnuJcoia, '  in  hamoiil.  rntr'Xluoti-'<n, 
AfB,  I8U,  p.  eji-i  HuddAachariia  it.  iS  (.'I'^i:  ilm|>: 
mjTlfitUlAi  nlend]/  £plaUe,'la  JFTS,  ISSO,  P-  l&ii  '  E!€dli]. 
i#Miji|ivatdra,'  kL  with  oDHuiiflQUJT,  ia  Bibi.  Bud^fcie^,  1^, 
Ituroduaion  4  iaprtUiqut  dM  flUurt  SouddtUU,  I'uriA, 
ISVi:  Rbyi  Da.vidi.  Diatoffv»i  6/  ffu  AuidAo,  Land.  li;9S', 

•  Brtbmajllaautbt'  and  atao  '  I«viJ]untU.'  i  '  that  do  nmhoiaa 
bai  eror  aeea  Biahtut' ;  Oldenbers,  ihitfaUa*,  UHK,  pi  3^; 

.  Hstdr.  Bwidhimtu,  mimm  I.  W.  ISH,  p.  l«l :  SL 

LUr.  '"W^iAOW— .  and  CnutettaBttr*). 

Lotns  DB  YALi-tiH  PouseiK. 
ATHEISM  (Egjptian).— No  trace  has  yet  been 
found  of  any  definite  atheistic  teaching  in  Egypt. 
The  contradiotory,  wholly  incompatible,  dootnnes 
enrrent  in  Egypt  regarding  the  future  life  must 
hare  caused  every  thinking  man  to  wonder  and 
doubt,  and  when  such  a  man  appeared  to  accept 
them  all  and  act  upon  them,  if  his  motive  was  not 
simply  to  oonform  with  custom,  or  to  satisfy  the 
superstition  of  bis  women-folk,  it  must  have  been 
the  hope  that  one  of  the  alternatives  mightpoasibly 
be  correct  enough  to  help  towards  Uiss.  The  Song 
of  tiie  Harper,  engraved  in  banqueting  scenes  in 
the  tombs  of  kings  and  priests,  urges  to  present 
enjoyment  because  death  comes  to  all,  and  no  one 
has  ever  returned  to  tell  what  has  become  of  the 
dead;  the  most  learned  scribes  and  philosophers 
pass  away  and  become  as  tbongh  they  had  never 
been.  *  Follow  thy  heart  greatly ;  but  give  bread 
to  him  tiiat  hath  no  field— so  ^slt  thou  have  a 
good  name  among  all  posterity.'  Sudi  ia  the 
teaching  of  the  Song.  This  text  dates  horn  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  but  was  in  vogue  also  later. 
Another,  of  late  Ptolemaic  age,  wnen  the  E^rp- 
tian  reli^don  was  indeed  on  the  dedine,  ia  put  mto 
the  mouui  of  a  deceased  lady.  Inscribed  upon  her 
tombston&it  i>  addressed  to  her  husband,  lue  high 
priest  of  Ftah  at  Memphis,  who  was  a]most|  if 
not  quite,  at  the  head  ot  the  Egyptian  hierarchy. 
She  counsels  merrymaking  and  enjoyment  in  the 
years  of  life  unm  eartiit  tin  *wvima'  land  of 
the  dead  li  a  land  of  wakeleit  sleep,  of  heavy 


darkness,  of  forgetfulness ;  and  appwently  im- 

Slies  that  nothing  could  relieve  the  misery  if  the 
ead  oould  feel  it.  It  seems  that  these  views  be- 
longed in  some  dwree  to  the  varied  face  of  ortho- 
dozy,  which  preached  t^e  Psyohostasia,  the  reward 
in  noh  fields  of  Aalu  and  abundant  food  and  happi- 
ness ;  or,  again,  the  attainment  by  the  dead  of  all 
Divine  powers ;  ot,  again,  Uie  sad  doctrine  of  a 
gloomy  exbtenoe  in  the  dark  under  workt,  relieved 
only  1^  uie  hour  of  illnminatiion  OMh  night  while 
tiw  BUB  passed  between  two  of  the  danging  gatea, 

lABUfOKB.— Tben  b  no  Hteratore  mi  tba  Mdilsal.  ftor 
baiulatlOlU Ot tbe Soqn  see  W.  Max  MOUtf ,  JfaJMwffswfa 
dfr  oOm  Agupttr,  hupig,  18M,  p.  ta  ff. 

F.  LL.  GRimTH. 

ATHBISM  ((keek  and  Bonuui).— As  a  dog- 
matic creed,  consisting  in  tbe  denial  of  every  kind 
of  supematorsl  power,  atheism  has  not  often  been 
seriously  maintained  at  any  period  of  dvilised 
thought,  and  Plato  goes  so  for  as  to  assert  that, 
while  other  arroneous  views  about  the  gods  might 
be  permaneBt,  no  one,  after  embmoing  in  his  youtlt 
tiie  doctrine  of  atheism,  hod  ever  continued  in  it 
up  to  old  age  (X^.  10. 888  C).  Thus,  in  dealing  wiUi 
the  statements  01 Greek  and  Latin  texts,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  those  thinkers,  such  as  Xeno- 
phsnes  (fr.  16,  Diels,  etc.),  who  rejected  the  gods 
of  the  popular  religion,  mun  those  who  repudiated 
tAiie  idea  of  God  in  ita  entirety.  There  are  farther 
difficoltieB  arising  fnm  the  fiagoientary  and  often 
nntmsfewortiiy  (manoter  of  our  authorities.  A 
ebaige  of  s^aism  was  a  favourite  controversial 
weapon,  and  how  careful  we  should  be  in  accepting 
isolated  statements  which  impute  it  may  be  learnt 
from  a  consideration  of  tbe  cases  of  Socrates  (Plat. 
Apol.  260)  and  of  the  early  Christians  (Gibbon, 
Soman  JStnotrv,  iL  22S).  Moreover,  the  sceptic  is 
idways  liable  to  be  confounded  witii  the  atheist 
Thus  the  attitude  of  Prot^ras  towards  the  pro- 
blems of  theology  is  suifioientiy  indicated  by  the 
sentence  preserved  by  Diogenes  LaerUuB(ix.  M),  in 
which  he  declares  himself  unable  to  affirm  of  tbe 

Ceitiier  that  they  are  or  that  they  are  not 
irtheless,  other  authorities  (Epiphanius,  adv. 
Sartt.  iii.  2.  9 ;  Diels,  Doxogr.  p.  691, 1)  testify  to 
his  absolute  demal  of  the  existence  of  God.  These 
oonsiderationa  will  show  the  difficulty  of  apprais- 
ing the  statements  which  impute  atheism  to  tiie 
physicist  Hippo,  a  contemporary  of  Pericles  (Plut 
Comm.  Not.  SI,  p.  1076  A,  etc.),  or  to  the  more 
notorious  Diagoras  of  Melos.  The  latter,  familiar 
to  ns  from  the  allusicms  of  Aristophanes  {Nvb.  880  i 
Av.  1072),  LB  said  to  have  turned  to  atheism  be- 
cause tiie  gods  failed  to  visit  with  punishment  a 
flagrant  wrong  which  had  been  committed  agsinst 
him  (Sext  Math.  ix.  63}.  We  have  more  definite 
information  about  Theodoras  of  Cyrene,  a  follown 
of  Aristippns,  who  lived  in  tbe  latter  years  of  the 
4th  cent  8.0.  His  atheiBm  was  absolutely  nnoom* 
promising  (Diog.  Laert  iL  97 ;  Epiplum.  l.e. ;  Diels, 
Doxogr,  p.  tliX^  26),  and  formed  a  reasoned  element 
in  a  philosophical  ^tem  which  was  subvernve  of 
the  foundations  of  customary  morality. 

Again,  atheism  ia  the  logic^  result  of  tbe  ration- 
aliring  ^stem  of  Eubemerus :  bat  the  charge  is 
made  wainst  him  (Plat.  It,  et  Osir.  23,  p.  860  A)  on 
a&  the  same  grounds  as  agtdnst  tike  Stipes 
iut  Amat.  13,  p.  767  C),  and  cannot  of  itself  be 
eld  to  imply  more  than  bis  opposition  to  received 
relifrfon.  The  same  is  trae  of  tne  earlier  attempt 
of  (^odious,  who  held  that  IKvine  honours  were 
in  the  first  {dace  bestowed  ixpon  snob  natural 
objects  as  the  son  and  moon  and  tiie  fruits  ot 
the  earth,  and  next  tn  order  npon  the  dviliring 
benefactors  of  the  human  race  (Gompers,  Oreac 
Tkinfcen,  Eng.  tr.,  Loud.  1901. 1 430).  To  tbe  same 
period  belmigs  Critias,  the  leader  of  the  Thir^ 
Tyrants,  who  is  ranked  with  tbe  atiieiBts  by  Sextos 
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Katk.  ix.  54)  on  the  rtrengtli  of  some  nmuluble 
'cnes,  referred  by  other  aathorities,  orroneooslr, 
«  it  would  seem  (IKels,  Doaogr.  pioU.  p.  SO.  1)»  to 
the  StMpAwf  of  Enr^ndeiL  Thaw  Une*  an  eon* 
«emd  m  tin  qiirit  ot  m  C>lliel«a  or  a  ThrMr. 
maehns^  M  we  meet  theni  in  the  Q<irgia»  and  the 
A^mUte.  Hie  argnmentia  founded  on  the  Sophia- 
tie  diatinetion  betweea  naton  and  oonvenuon  i 
and  the  belief  in  God*  which  ia  made  mbeeqnent 
to  tbenlairf  mocali^impoaed  \fj  law,  iaattribnted 
to  the  poU^  Hi  a  eraaing  legiAator,  who  aonght 
to  diBek  aecnt  iiwBMrali^  ^  the  netkn  of  an 
eternal,  aO-aeeui^  and  all-wise  power,  and  to  pro- 
•om  obedience  to  ito  deareei  by  fammng  U  with 
awe-inqniing  attribotet. 

Thoogfa  denomiced  as  a  fietloo  in  the  age  of  the 
Sophista,  the  imiTenalito- of  nligioiia  bdiaf  among 
the  natkini  of  the  wonl  waa  ilwaTa  one  e<  the 
ttnuM*  weapons  poassased  br  the  adToeatea  of 
thaiw  (PiaLLega.  la  88S  A  i  Sezt.  Math,  ix.  60). 
The  rnkj  exception  which  aadmt  tradition,  as 
freserrta  br  TbeophrastDS  in  his  treatise  on  P»«<y 
(Bemays,  TAsopAr.  «i.  FrGtmiUghtitt  P>  M)>  Teoords 
vas  fnnudied  \tj  a  donbtfol  story  oooeeming  the 
ThoBs  or  Aoothoitm.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
a  tribe  liring  mi  the  bordezs  of  Thraee,  who,  like 
HcBod'sKlrer  BaeefQp.  lSSf.),Begleeted  entirely 
to  saorifiee  to  the  gooa,  and  wen  swallowed  up 
sn  ea^di^nake  aa  a  punishment  for  their  atheism 
^Wpfayr.  d»  AbH.  iL  7>  8 ;  Simplio.  ad  Jlhnet. 
Wiyr.Sl.p.g6.S4,I>Bbn).  Thus,  whether  riewed 
in  eonnoxion  with  popnlar  tqiinion  or  with  aoiea- 
tifie  thought,  atheism  appean  to  have  been  regarded 
by  the  andento  aa  n  mtik  of  eoanaMMi  de^vity , 
er  eooentriei^. 

LnmAien. — Sm  tbt  oaoBMaMafe  oa  hniMnidM  ud 
BMBtOih  sad  L.  CumbeU.  BUIfim  to  On»k  LUtrmt^, 
UmL  IMS,  Ik.  M.  For  (tectawiOTioaMtMtronoDMn,  Plato, 
Im.  U,  M7  a.  Smalm  Jow«tt,  Ai  Dtmlogmt  ^  Plata', 
Qstod.  U8K,  taOui  Zrikr,  8Met.  ato..  Enr-  tr.  m«  mL 
UHlb.  W.G.  BoUciw,  LaBtliffkm  nmmlm*.  PHti,UM; 
nio&wvAtlvoasboattfaawttda.    A.  C.  PUBSOV. 

ATHEISM  (Indian,  aneient).— The  beginnings 
of  Indian  atheism  can  be  traced  back  mto  the 
Yedio  period.  In  the  Blgreda  the  natitmal  god 
Indra  is  derided  in  sereraT  passages  (It.  24.  10,  x. 
119);  and  we  read  (IL  IS.  0,  riii  10(k  S)  of  people 
wiio  abaolntdy  denied  his  existence  eren  in  those 
eariy  day*,  we  ban  hen  the  first  traeea  of  that 
aaire  auidsm  which  ia  so  for  frcHn  indulging  in 
any  philoeophioal  reflexion  that  it  simply  refuses 
tobeliere  wliat  it  cannot  risualixe,  and  which,  in 
a  later  period,  waa  known  as  the  disbelief  of  the 
Lokftyata  system ;  that  is  to  say,  of  orass  materi- 
alism <see  art.  LokItata). 

It  is  diffinrentwith  the  athdsm  which  had  grown 
iuto  a  etmrietiMi  aa  the  result  of  serious  philo- 
soi^cal  speculation  t  thia,  in  distinction  from  the 
other  natre  form,  we  may  describe  Mcfly  as  philo' 
JonUeathusm. 

When  the  <M  Yedle  ralMoo  derdoped  into  pan- 
thdsm.  the  figues  of  the  gods  faded  and  beoune 
tnoaent  creatures.  But,  aa  such,  tbey  still  lived 
in  ^  philoeophio  systems  of  India,  eren  In  the 
atheistle  Sinkhya  system  (see  SXAkhta),  and  in 
the  rel^ons  of  Buddha  and  MahArira,  which  found 
support  in  this  system,  and,  like  it,  reooguiie  no 
reat  God.  Here  these  shadow-like  gods  afford  an 
ilhutration  of  a  fact  which  can  be  noted  throagh- 
oot  Uie  history  of  religion — that  religious  ideas 
belongiog  to  earlier  perioda  project  themselTes 
into  a  lAer  and  differently Hsonoeived  riew  of  Uie 
world — one  with  which  in  essence  they  hare  eeased 
to  hare  anything  to  do,  but  to  which,  nerertheless, 
they  adapt  thenuelrea.  In  the  Sfthkhya  mtem, 
in  Butdhism,  and  in  the  religion  of  Uie  Jams,  we 
find  the  belief  in  the  existwiee  of  gods,  demi-gods, 
snd  demana,  as  well  as  in  bearens  and  hells.  But 


the  {fods  an  only  more  hichly  orgauixad  and 
happier  beings  than  men ;  like  the  latter,  they 
an  within  the  mmtdrot '  circle  of  life,*  and,  unless 
they  gain  the  saving  knowledge  which  enables 
them  to  withdraw  nom  wwldly  ezlstenoe,  they 
an  obliged  to  change  thdr  bodies  again.  Mor 
hare  they  escaped  the  power  of  death  j  oonse- 
qnently  ttuj  an  lower  than  tiie  man  who  has 
rsaehed  the  nighest  goal  In  India,  reoognition  of 
these  faded  gods  of  the  peo^e  has  been  fully  n- 
eoneiled  with  the  atheistic  new  ot  the  world.  Li 
the  Sfthkhya  system,  belief  In  god*  who  hare  risen 
to  eranescent  godhead  (janjfeivara,  kHrjfeivara) 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  toe  question  of 
Ood  Eternal  (niiyeivara),  aa  ngards  whom  the 
theisto  assume  that  He  made  the  worid  by  Hia 
wilL  The  use  of  a  special  term  {livara,  'the 
powarfnl*)  In  Indian  philoaofrfiy  obrioosly  arose 
out  of  the  sodearoor  to  distinguish  this  God  eren 
rerbally  from  the  shadow-like  gods  of  the  people 

The  posinre  way  in  which  the  existence  of  Ood 
is  denied  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Sfthkhya  philosophy,  which  on  that  account  ia 
also  oontinoally  denoted  aa  mriivara  ('godlese*}. 
Again  and  again  in  the  B&hkhyasfltras  it  is  steted 
ttmt  the  exbtenoe  of  Ood  oannot  be  proved  {i. 
BS-M,  T.  8-12,  40,  198,  127.  tL  64,  65,  with  the 
respectire  eommentariee),  Haring  re^^utl  to  the 
aphoristie  eonoisenesi  of  this  work,  it  Is  clear 
from  this  frequent  npetition  what  importance  was 
attached  by  the  adherent*  of  the  Sinkhya  system 
to  this  pomt— the  actual  abaenoe  of  any  strict 

r of  of  the  existence  of  Ood.  The  denial  of  Ood 
the  SAnkhva  philoeophy  is  in  essence  the  re- 
sult of  the  foUoinng  ideaa:  (1)  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  inherent  in  nnoonsdous  matter  the  furce 
which  operatea  with  physical  necessity  to  develop 
itself  for  the  pnnly  receptive  souls;  and  (2)  the 
general  Indian  emoeption  of  the  after  •elfeots 
of  the  aetiona  of  living  beings,  whloh  instigate 
that  natural  force  and  guide  ito  actirity  mto 
definite  channels.  Other  reason*  seam  to  have 
contributed,  espeoially  the  realisation  that  the 
problem  of  mlnortons  cannot  be  solved  by  any 
of  the  speculationa  of  theism.  This  idea  ia  made 
use  of  fay  Tiohaspatimifaa  (12th  cent.  A.D.)  in  the 
SakJcA^tattva-kattmudi  to  SanUya-Mnte.  67,  as 
<uie  tti  the  main  inroorta  of  the  atbeistio  ezplana. 
tion  of  theworid.  It  will  be  useful  here,  we  think, 
to  give  a  translation  of  this  passage,  which  is  so 
important  and  so  characteristic  of  fntUan  thought. 
It  runs  thus : 

'Enrr  mmdom  mOOm  I*,  wHhont  nosptioa,  rtilMmlnwl 
•fthar  Of  u  agolftto  purpost  or  br  klndiMM.  SIdm  ihaM  two 
tnotim  mn  •zoludad  In  m  mm  o(  tha  onatloa  of  th«  woricL 
tt  hmomm  ImpoMibl*  to  ukiim  (tet  lbs  creaUon  of  tba  world 
WM  du»  to  ootwolotu  wrtloiL  Wm  %  Ood  wbota  wkhw  m  tO 
foimied  OKI  b»va  bad  no  parvoiuU  InttrMt  whfttaver  in  Uia  or«^ 
tkn  of  th«  world ;  Um  poMiblUbj  ol  aar  Moiatie  purpoM  oobm- 
quMtlj  dlMHipMta.  But  neitbw  osn  Ooahftva  anderUkan  Um 
enMion  tram  Mnftnw ;  ilnoe  b^fon  tb*  Mt  of  oraUoti  mvj» 
waStai  no  pila  ■mwm,  bodloi,  utd  objwsti  nol  hftvliif  oonw 
into  wMmm  jm—tma  wlwt  could  the  hlnitinw  of  Ood  wiah 
tobswwHili  ralMMdT  U;  on  Um  othar  tuutd,  wo  loppoM  Uwt 
tha  Mndaaaa  of  Ood  waa  ahowm  Utar,  wbas,  attar  tba  act  ot 
oraatlon.  Ha  aaw  Uli  oraatorea  foU  ot  min,  wa  oao  bardlr 
MQHia  UM  anninant  In  a  oirrla ;  onaaoa  waa  tba  n«tlt  of 
Mnifnaw,  and  klndmat  tha  raault  of  oraatlon  1  iWtlMr.ftOod 
who  la  aetoatad  bj  kliwIiiMi  would  oreata  oolv  Joyfiu  en*. 
toTM,  botMienanumln  dUIaranlouKUtioM.  IffotUa  aonM 
ooa  objMla  that  tba  diffartnao  raaaHa  tram  tha  diffannoa  In 
that  work  for  whkh  Ladiridoala  raoaiva  a  raward  from  Ood,  wa 
raplj  that  In  that  oaaa  tha  dlracUon  of  tba  wtwk  on  tba  part  of 
that  oonaoloua,  Ugbaat  Balnc  b  antlrabr  wtparflaoaa,  nr  tha 
aSaollvMMH  «r  tba  work  parfocmad  bj  btdlrtdnala  (that  li  to 


mr,  tha  oooaaqiMDoaa  o(  merit  and  nllt)  fnllj  mlalns 
wuhoot  aar  npcaaM  dir«oUcn  oo  tba  part  of  thai  Ood.  .  .  . 
On  tba  otminrj,  ttnt  opmtkn  ot  <minUlUc*Bt  aaattar  whloh 
wa  aaaoma  baa  do  asolnio  porpoaa  bahlnd  It,  nor  to  kfodnem  Hs 
mottva ;  ooDacqaaatlr  It  oannot  ba  aubatantuted  aa  afafawt  our 
tbaorj  that  tha  atatad  iroonda  at  rtfutatloa  apply  lo  It  aa  wan.' 

This  argument  of  Yaohaspatimtfam  waa  npeated 
almost  entbely  hj  lUdhaTAohliya  (14th  cent. 
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A.D.)  in  the  Sftfikhya  chapter  of  his  Sarvadariama- 
aahgraha  (n.  228  of  tr.  by  E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  E. 
Gough).  These  and  similar  reflexions  had  oer- 
tain^  alreadT  forced  themselres  npon  Kapila,  the 
orifpnator  of  the  SSnkhva  philosophy,  when  he 
decided  to  take  the  hold  step  of  pabiidy  declar- 
ing for  atheism.  That  no  other  doctrine  in  the 
Ssnkhya  system  was  so  often  and  so  fiercely 
attacked  as  this  may  be  inferred  even  from  the 
fact  Uiat  Patafijali,  the  founder  of  the  Toga  sys- 
tem (see  art.  YoOA),  introdnoed  the  idea  of  a 
personal  god  in  the  hope  that  he  wonld  thus 
make  the  Sftnkhya  philosophy  acceptable  to  his 
countrymen.  The  strict  adherents  of  the  Sftnkhya 
doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  derive  from 
tbeir  own  qratem  new  a^pomenta  whieh  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  made  npon  the  denial  of  God. 
They  placed  first  and  foremost  the  sophlstieal 
alternative :  Is  Qod  to  be  thonght  of  as  a  free  or  as 
a  fettered  aonlt  Bwarded  as  a/rM  soul,  that  is  to 
say,  one  not  connected  wiUi  a  body  or  with  any 
physical  organ,  God  wonld  be  derad  ti  all  qnali- 
uee,  and  puticnlarl^  of  deaire  and  irill— the  pre- 
nqnidte  «  all  creative  activity ;  He  wonld  also  be 
wulumt  ai^  motive  for  directing  the  world.  Re- 
garded as  a  fettsnd  sonl,  God  would  belong  to 
Qie  tanudra,  and,  like  all  other  beings,  wonld  be 
deluded,  and  be  hampered  by  human  infirmitieB ; 
in  which  case  agun  He  could  not  be  creator 
and  controller  of  the  world,  bnt  only  a  nominal 
IpOribhSfika)  god  who  came  into  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  this  world-period,  and  passes  away 
with  the  end  of  it.  If  a  theist  raises  against  this 
argument  the  obvious  objection  that  in  that  case 
God  would  belong  nether  to  tiie  free  nor  to  the 
fettered  souls,  bat  must  be  assigned  an  exceptional 

Slace,  he  receives  the  answer,  *  When  a  thing  is 
efined  as  being  oni^ne  in  character,  evray  basis 
upon  which  to  argue  is  removed.' 

This  atheism  of  the  Sfinkhya  philosophy,  some- 
what softened  by  the  recognition  of  the  gods  of  the 
people,  was  taken  over,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
into  Buddhism  and  the  religion  of  the  Jains.  But 
in  all  pzobabilitr  it  also  had  an  inflnenoe  npon  two 
Bchoou  of  Brshman  philoaoplrr — the  Vai&e^a 
and  the  Nyftya  (see  the  two  arudee).  These  two 
schoda  were  onginaUy  atheistit^  and  did  not  go 
over  to  thdsm  until  after  their  amalgamation. 

ISMj  U  Snail.  In  Miuion,  new  aor.  Ix.  277-06 ;  fTUax 
Umut,  aia  &/imu  4^  indAM  PhUomkw,  London,  UW;  P. 
Dmusen,  nOoio^  dmr  fframUud»,lMiiag,UMmag,  tr., 
Bdfab  UOB,  «pb  iv^  IBS,  407X  Bes  nlto  artt^SiBT  A,  TooA. 

B.  Gaxbb. 

ATHEISM  (Indian,  modem). — In  modern  India, 
philosophic  atheism  still  survives  in  the  religion 
of  the  Jains.  (For  Jain  and  Buddhist  atheism  see 
the  special  articles.)  As  regards  Uie  materiaiism 
professed  by  the  ancient  Lokayataa,  the  modern 
predominance  of  a  religious  attitude  founded  on 
oAakti,  or  foith  devoted  to  a  personal  Supreme 
Deity,  has  practically  extinguisoed  it.  Sporadic 
attempts  to  revive  it  have  been  made  1^  isolated 
teachers,  with  bnt  small  sacoees.  The  beet  known 
of  these  was  the  oompositjon  of  the  SUnlailr,  or 
'  Essence  of  Emptiness,'  by  a  religions  mendicant 
named  Bakhtfiivar,  the  promolsator  of  the  so- 
called  Siinyavadi  doctrine.  He  nourished  in  Uie 
earW  part  of  the  19th  cent,  under  the  patronage 
of  Dayft  Ram,  a  Jftt  Rfiift  of  H&thras  in  the  central 
Gangetio  Doab.  baldit&war's  teaching  went  a 
step  oeyond  simple  materialism,  and  was  an  at- 
tempt to  popularize  it.  According  to  him,  nothing 
— God,  or  man,  or  any  materiu  object — exists. 
Ail  is  emptiness  (iflt^otd).  The  one  thing  that 
exists  is  uie  Ego,  and  all  ooneepti<Hia  are  ntt  re- 
fleziona  of  this  *  It  is  an  error,'  he  says,  *  to 

think  that  the  rraexioii  of  my  &we  In  a  ^aas  is 
not  mj  faoe^  bat  is  tiiat  of  aaotiwr.  Similarly, 


whatever  you  eee  elsewhere  Is  hat  yoaisdf,  and 
father  and  mother  are  noor^ntities.  You  are  the 
infant  and  the  old  man,  vou  are  the  wise  man  and 
the  fool,  the  male  and  toe  female.  It  is  you  who 
are  drowned  in  tiie  stream,  and  it  is  yon  who  pass 
over  safely.  Yon  are  the  killer  and  the  slain,  the 
slayer  and  the  eater,  Uie  king  and  the  subject 
Yon  seize  yovrself  and  let  go,  yon  sleep  and  yon 
wake ;  you  daiioe  for  yourself  and  yon  sing  for 

Sonrself.  You  are  the  sensualist  and  the  ascetic, 
le  mck  man  and  the  strong.  In  short,  whatever 
yon  see,  that  is  yon,  as  bubbles,  surf,  and  billows 
are  all  bat  water*  (Wilson,  IM.  Sects,  361). 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  tiiat  mxOi  a  dreair 
creed  wonld  retidn  many  adherents,  and  it  is 
doabtfol  if  Hba  few  who  were  first  attracted  1^ 
it  have  left  any  representatives  at  the  present  day. 

The  atheism  of  the  S&itkhya  school  is  still  pro- 
fessed by  those  learned  men  who  follow  that 
system  of  philosophy,  and  these  and  the  Jains 
are  the  only  real  atheists  of  modem  India. 

LrrauTuu..— WlUoiit  SiUfftou$  Btctt  of  Uu  Eindu*,  Load. 

uas,  ssso.  Gkobob  A.  Gbiebsoh. 

ATHEISM  (Jain).— Jainism  is  atheistical,  if 
1^  atheism  we  understand  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  eternal  Supreme  God,  Creator  and  Lord  of  all 
things :  for  the  Jains  flatly  deny  such  a  Supreme 
God.  Nor  need  it  snrinrise  ns  that  atheinn  should 
be  essential  to  a  rdigions  system;  for  even  the 
most  orthodox  Brfthmanical  theologiani^  the 
MTmftrfianifftia  of  Eum&iilabhatta's  eohool,  deny  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  God.  though,  oi  oporse,  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  the  Jains  (sea  afobwOr* 
tika,  sec  16,  Calcutta,  1907). 

The  Jains  admit  the  existence  of  innumerable 
gods  of  many  kinds  and  various  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion. But  none  of  these  gods  is  eternal ;  however 
lon^  their  life,  it  must  come  to  an  end  when  the 
merit  of  the  god  in  question  is  exhausted.  The 
longest  life  of  a  celestial  bein^  is  that  in  the  highest 
heaven  Sarv&rthasiddhi,  which  lasts  between  82 
and  33  adaaropama*  (*oceans  of  years').  Gods 
are  embocued  souls,  just  like  men  or  animals, 
differing  from  them  In  degree,  not  in  land:  for 
their  greater  power  and  perfection'  appertam  to 
their  cuvine  body  and  organization,  which  is  the 
reward  for  their  good  deeds  in  a  former  life,  and 
which  they  lose  on  the  exhanstion  of  their  merit,  to 
be  bom  again  in  some  other  stato  of  life.  Bat  those 
■ouls  who  are  not  bom  again,  or,  in  other  words, 
are  libeiated,  go  up  to  tne  top  of  the  nniverae 
and  remain  uiere  for  ever  tn  the  state  of  absolnte 
perfection;  they  have  no  longer  any  connexim 
with  the  world,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  any 
influence  ^pon  it.  Accordingly  the  functions  of  a 
Supreme  God,  as  Lord  and  Buler  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  liberated  souls ;  and  as  the 
not  yet  liberated  souls,  «.«.  the  souls  in  the  state 
of  bondage,  are  subject  to  re-birth,  none  of  them 
can  be  regarded  as  an  eternal  God.  Therefore  the 
Jains  cannot  acknowledge  a  Snfffeme  God  In  our 
sense  of  the  word. 

Following  up  their  theoretical  views  on  this 

Soint,  the  Jains  have  strennously  combated,  and 
enounced  the  fallacies  of,  the  argamente  by  which 
the  Nyfiya  and  Yai^e^ika  philosophers  tried  to 
prove  the  existence  of  an  eternal  and  omniscient 
God  aa  Creatw  and  Bnler  of  all  things,  viz.  the 
famous  argument  that  all  things,  being  products, 
presuppose  a  maker  who  has  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  their  material  caose.  The  refntation  of 
this  argoment  will  be  found  in  the  SyOdvOdamait- 
jari,  in  the  Commmtary  on  the  ^cufdariofuuamuch. 
chajfa,  and  many  aunUar  works.  The  Jains  also 
controvert  the  views  of  the  Vedftntius  and  of 
the  followers  <rf  the  Yoga  philoeophy  resaxding 
Brahman  ur  uraxa  as  the  Supreme  God  and  Canae 
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of  dw  worid.  Bat  the  Nj^ya-TaUe^ku  NMa  to 
hare  been  thur  most  formidable  opponents  in  thia 
eimlToverBy  about  the  existence  of  God. 

Though  tJie  Jains  are  nndoubtedly  athdstical,  as 
ire  understand  the  term,  still  they  would  probably 
object  to  being  styled  atheists.  While  admitting 
that  the  world  is  without  beginning  or  end,  and 
therefore  not  produced  by  a  god,  w  ruled  by  one, 
they  recognize  a  high^  deity  {paramadeKUd)  as 
the  object  of  reneration,  via.  the  Jina,  i.e.  tbe 
teacher  of  the  sacred  Law,  who,  being  abeolntely 
free  from  all  passions  and  delusion,  and  being 
poaseeeed  of  omniscienoe,  has  reached  absolate  per- 
iectitm  after  having  annihilated  all  bis  karma  l$a4' 
ifaHmia«amtieAeAaya,4Sf.,Csleil£ta,1907}.  Itmnsfe 
be  remarked,  however,  tiiat  there  are  innnmeiable 
Jizias  who,  having  proclaimed  tiw  Mcred  Law,  have 
reached  perfeetimi,  and  have  piTid  oat  of  this 
world  of  chuige  and  woe.  Prayers  are  addressed 
to  them  by  the  faithful,  inst  as  il  they  did  or  would 
bestow  happiness  and  bliss  <m  the  deront  adorer  j 
but,  of  course,  a  Jina  cannot  show  favour  to  any- 
body, as  he  is  utterly  indiffisrent  to  all  that  belongs 
to  the  world,  and  i»  entirely  free  from  all  emotimu. 
He  therefore  does  not  reward  the  adorers  or 
Htisfy  their  wishes,  but  in  bis  stead  the  gods  who 
waich  and  control  tnie  Discipline  (idsoMd- 
dhif(hd]fikd  devoMfJ  hear  their  prayers;  for  Uie 
practice  of  the  disciptiDe  tangfat  by  the  Jinas  is 
Uifl  belt  mode  of  worshipping  them.  In  the  case  of 
spiritoal  ^fts  voaehssled  to  the  worshipper,  tbe 
•q;daiiation  givoi  comes  to  this :  the  adoration  of 
the  Jina  pnrifies  and  sanctifiee  the  soul  of  the 
wonhipper  through  his  meditating  on  the  perfeo- 
tioBS  of^  the  Jinas.  In  this  sense  the  Jinas  are 
regarded  as  the  hiriiest  deity  (paramadevata)  i 
temples  are  erected  lor  their  wOTuip,  and  a  Idnd 
of  divine  mrnot  is  instituted  in  them  on  the  model 
el  that  praotiaed  in  Hindu  temples. 

Unosa.  llhsr»lsBollt«atBieliaFoadlhst«rti<BO>iJ 
tattsartiala  ^     H.  JAOOBL 

ATHEISM  (Jewish).— Atheism  as  a  system  of 
tboQi^t  has  no  place  m  Judaism*  and  there  is  no 
endvalent  for  term  In  the  Hebrew  language  or 
fiterature.  The  deliberate  denial  of  tbe  existmce 
of  a  Being  who  is  responsible  for  the  aotivity  of 
natare  maa  for  tbe  course  of  hi^K>^  presupposes 
a  mtematic  analyris  and  explaaafaon  of  natural 
ana  histoiical  phenomena  as  the  neoeasaryeffeote 
of  ™-«"g  nncmated  causes.  The  aaeient  Hebrew 
bad  no  dupoaition  to  analyie  the  natoral  pheno- 
mma  in  the  way  the  Greek  dkL  and  to  tntoe  them 
back  to  physiosl  laws  and  piindples—the  indis- 
pensable Daais  of  all  eonsdons  atluistic  doctrines. 
He  was  mOTe  disposed  to  err  cm  the  side  of  poly- 
theism than  on  that  of  atheism. 

z.  Atheism  in  ancient  larad.— NeverUieless  there 
an  passages  to  be  found  in  Uie  OT  from  which 
we  can  oonclnde  that  disbelief  in  the  existeooe 
of  God  (or  gods)  was  extant  amoi^  the  people  in 
pre-exilic  tames,  and  that  tins  disbelief  was  regarded 
the  prophets  and  paalmists  ss  tbe  source  of  the 
wickedness  of  tbe  masses.  It  Is  also  likely  that 
tbe  polytheism  and  idolatry  against  which  t^e 
prophets  contended  were  not  the  remit  of  genuine 
snperstititm,  but  of  real  indifference  towards  all 
the  gods  served,  whoee  worship  was  merely  a  pre- 
text for  indulgence  in  all  lands  of  licence  and 
crime,  and  whoee  reoc^piition  was  prompted  mostly 
by  politioal  and  social  ocmsiderations.  Bat  the 
fesson  for  this  unbelief  was  always  supposed  to  be 
thoagbtieasDeas,  indifference,  ignoranoe,  sensuality. 
Then  was  no  system  of  thoufflitleading  to  tiie  denial 
of  God  which  the  propheto  deemed  it  necessary  to 
CMttb^  They  merely  wished  to  awake  tiie  people 
and  to  indiiM  titam  to  shake  off  their  fndiffiarenosh 
Jwsmiab  very  often  speaks  la  thk  tenor.  Tbe  most 


outmokoi  psssage  is  Jer  6i* '  Thfj  have  denied  tlie 
Lord,  and  sud.  He  is  not*  Hen  tiie  prophet  has 
in  view  the  more  intelligent  members  of  nis  race, 
'  the  great  men '  who  oo^t  to  '  know  the  way  of 
the  Lord '  (6*).  While  pleading  abeolate  ignorance 
and  folly  for  the  degraded  masses  with  whom  it 
would  be  useless  to  argue  {6*),  he  addreeses  himsdf 
to  tbe  leaders  who  an  avowed  atheists^  The  fact 
that  tiiej  swear  Uie  name  of  Jahweh  (6")  does 
not  contradict  the  sssnmption  that  the  prophet 
accuses  the  people  of  praottcal  atiiwsm.  As  their 
oaths  are  false,  the  perjurers  onl;f  misuse  the  name 
of  Jahweh  without  believing  in  His  existence. 
Jeremiah  wnpWs  the  oosmolcwical  proof  for  Uie 
existence  of  God  (6**"),  in  oicbr  to  convince  the 
people  of  their  foll^.  Bnt  the  emfldent  use  of  the 
proof  makes  it  qmto  clear  that  he  merely  intends 
to  din>el  tbe  thonghtlessness  of  the  people,  and  not 
to  rernte  any  antagonistic  theories  ecmoeming  the 
natural  phenomena  he  refers  to  (cf.  also  la  32", 
Pr  ao*-*,  Ps  12.  86.  OSU  74).  Psslms  10  and  14  {S3) 
contain  paasionato  ontbufsts  against  the  nOoAOl 
(*  impious,'  *  fool*)  who  denies  th»  existence  of  God* 
and  thus  degenerates  into  a  dai^erous  oriminsl. 
'  The  impious  says  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God ' 
(Ps  14^.  '  The  wicked  in  the  haughtiness  of  his 
oonntensnoe  saith.  He  will  not  require.  All  bis 
thoughts  an:  Then  is  no  God*  (Ps  10*),  The 
nUbhal,  however,  typifls"  the  whole  people.  '  There 
is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.*  It  is  not 
likely  that  Ps  14*  refen  to  Edom  or  some  other 
enemy  of  Israel  (see  Baetiigen,  PtaJmm't  p.  36, 
Delitaoh,  and  others;  the  reading  of  'Gebal'  by 
Cheyne  seems  quite  Onfonnded).  Hen  it  is  the 
reoluess  ignoring  or  denial  of  the  omniscience  of 
God  or  His  very  existence  that  is  dwelt  upon  by 
the  psalmist  as  the  immediate  eanss  of  the  moral 
deosy  of  t^e  Jewish  pewle  (whieh  In  the  end 
must  lesd  also  to  poUmd  ruin).  Athebm  and 
immorality  an  r^arded  as  bdng  insepanbly 
connected  with  each  other. 

3.  Post-exilic  times.— In  late  poat-exilio  times 
we  lose  sight  of  any  athdstio  tendencies  that  may 
have  existed  amontf  tbe  Jewi^  for  then  wen  no 
mon  proph^  to  sfinmiole  the  sins  (rf  tbe  people. 
Moreover,  tbe  eontaot  wiUt  Balrrlonian  onltun 
had  given  rise  to  the  mythical  beu^  whidi  from 
the  days  of  Eseldel  became  identified  with  Judaism, 
and  wnich  have  found  definite  recognition  in  the 
Talmudic  and  BabUnio  litemtore.  Again,  the 
nvival  tbe  religloas  and  natiraial  8|arit  under 
Ezra  was  destined  to  dinel  that  Ignoianee  and 
thoughtlessness  of  whieh  JereBOiah  and  the  psalm- 
iste  complained,  and  tJie  second  Temple  could 
not  very  well  accommodate  arrogant  and  defiant 
nnbelievers.  The  influence  of  Hellenism  was  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  slackening  of  religious 
fervour  and  the  loes  of  national  self -oonsciouaneai 
during  the  poiod  immediately  preceding  the  time 
of  the  BIaooaba»B8,  but  that  mnuence  never  went 
so  far  as  to  cause  the  Jews  to  adopt  the  Greek 
Pantheon  or  to  deny  the  existence  or  an  invisible 
God.  It  was  their  nnflinobing  faith  in  their  only 
(invisible)  God  that  later  on  prevented  the  Jews 
In  Alexandria  and  elsewhere  from  joining  their 
fellow-citizens  in  the  worship  of  the  local  deities, 
and  created  the  feelings  of  hatred  which  resulted 
in  the  onrioas  charge  of  'atbusm'  being  made 
against  the  Jews— a  charge  which  Joeephus  refuted 
with  great  vigour  (Joeephus,  e.  Apionem,  ii.  $  6). 

3.  Phllo  against  Atheism.— Jewish  thinkers, 
however,  have  never  ignored  atheism.  Philo  de- 
votee two  chapters  in  his  da  iSomniit  (§t  48, 44)  to  a 
refutation  of  all  aUieistic  doctrines  from  a  Jewish 
standpoint.  Thewkked  ai^  tiiat  *this  Univene 
is  tbe  only  thing  which  Is  peneptiUe  to  the  out- 
ward senses,  andviaible,  bavins  never  been  created, 
and  being  dsstinedneTCrtobedestnyed,  bat  being 
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nnerMted  and  Imperuhable,  not  reqniring  any 
■aperintendenofl  or  wire,  or  regulation,  or  manage- 
ment.' ThiB  view  most  lead  to  nniversal  disorder 
and  anarchy,  that  means  to  the  min  of  man- 
kind {ib.  S  44).  All  that  uphold  this  view  are  sure 
to  meet  with  serere  hut  vell-deeerred  punishment, 
as  all  wicked  people  always  do  (g  46).  The  world 
eannot  exist  without  a  ruler,  as  a  house  cannot 
exist  without  a  master,  or  a  country  without  a 
leader 

4,  Ath^m  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  literature. 
•»The  final  min  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  its  great 
homiliation  by  the  Bomans  in  the  1st  cent,  after 
Christ  made  recklees  ignoring  or  denying  of  the 
existence  of  God  impoedble.  The  deepening  of 
tlie  religions  BMue  and  the  attachment  to  Uie  j^eat 
UteiuT  prodnota  of  tlw  part  oanaad  by  the  down- 
fidl  lea  to  derelo^iMiit  of  the  Tumodio  and 
Babbinio  literature,  which  henceforth  dominated 
jadaiam  andpat  an  end  to  atheistic  beliefs  and 
praotieee.  There  is  no  reference  in  the  Talmud 
to  theoretical  atheiami  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  nrore  the  existenoe  of  God.  The  Min  or  the 
Ap%tore»  (Epimxeaik)  ia  not  neeessarily  an  athdrt, 
but  <me  who  daidee  one  of  the  principlea  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  Inunortality,  Resurreotion,  Divine 
orig^  of  the  Law,  and  several  other  tenets  are  of 
•QuI  importanoe  with  the  belief  in  God  as  regards 
the  apphcatiou  of  the  above  designations.  The 
tenn  that  approaches  mort  closely  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '  atheist  *  is  kofor  if^par  (<.«.  *  oia  who 
deniea  the  flirt  prindple  %  which  ooonia  for  the 
llirt  time  in  Bab.  SheMxah^  16&,  and  is  frequently 
need  in  modem  BabUnic  literature. 

Among  the  Jewish  thinkers  and  religions  philo- 
sophers of  the  Bliddle  Ages,  there  waa  none  who 
denied  the  existenoe  of  God  or  could  in  any  way  be 
dsaeribed  as  an  atheist  (altlunigh  pantheistio  ideas 
are  frequently  to  he  found  ui  uieir  works).  The 
ivoblem  of  reconciling  Aristotle  with  the  Bible 
neceesitated  the  dlscassion  of  the  question  of 
oreation,  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the 
•temi^  of  matter  (maintained  by  the  Mnham- 
madan  atheists  and  adopted  by  Cresoas),  bat  the 
existence  of  a  free,  puvonal  God  bad  never  been 

Snertioned  by  any  Jewish  philosopher  down  to 
pinosa, 

^  Spinoza. — Splnosa  himself  can  scarcely  be 
deeeribed  aa  an  atheist.  To  aa  ath^  nature  is 
poedUe  witiiout  God,  and  matter  is  responsible  to 
itself— not  to  mind— for  ita  existence  and  develop- 
ment. Mind  is  altogether  denied,  for  the  assump- 
tion of  mind  ia  incompatible  with  the  matorialistio 
conception  of  tlie  UntVene  wUoh  leads  to  atheism. 
Spinoza  deidea  the  existenee  of  anything  beyond 
God.  Mind  and  matter  are  attributes  of  the  same 
anbatanoe,  of  deua  (tioe  neUura).  Certainly  there 
ia  no  free,  personal  God  in  existenoe  according  to 
Spinoza,  and  in  a  religions  sense  this  amotrnts  to 
atheism.  Bat  man  hunaelf  ia  part  of  Ood,  and  ia 
thna  in  no  need  of  worahipplng  any  Deity.  It  ia 
the  'intdlectaal  love  of  God^  that  makea  man 
perfect — ao  idea  whioh,  although  vague  and  capable 
of  varions  interpretations,  is  incompatible  with 
consistent  atheism.  The  iofluenoe  of  the  Jewish 
religions  philosophy  on  Spinoza  waa  too  great  to 
allow  him  to  become  anything  but  a  pantheist. 

6.  Modem  Jewry.— The  pmlosophieal  viewa  and 
ideas  of  modem  Jews  are  so  doeely  connected  with 
the  standard  of  culture  and  the  ideas  of  the 
nations  among  whom  they  live,  that  they  do  not 
admit  of  separate  treatment.  Every  school  of 
tiionght  has  its  Jewish  followers,  and  Bttchner, 
Darwin,  and  Haeckel  are  just  as  popular  among 
free-thinking  Jews  as  they  are  among  nee- thinking 
Christiana.  But  the  charge  often  made  againrt 
modem  Jewa,  that  the  propntion  of  athtirta  among 
them  is  greater  than  among  thdr  Qiristian  neigh- 


bours, is  unfounded.  There  Is  soarcdy  a  Jewish 
thinker  to  be  found  who  has  incladed  atheism  in 
his  lystem,  while  the  great  masses  of  the  Jewidi 
people  all  over  the  globe  still  fiuthfully  believe  in 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  twice  daily  proclaim 
thdr  faith  in  the  words  of  Moses :  *  Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one.'  In  the  last 
decade  or  two  there  has  been  a  tendency  growing 
among  the  Jewish  proletariat  of  the  East  of 
Europe  to  oomUne  doobines  of  atheiam  and  hatred 
of  religiim  with  their  socialiatie  ideaa.  The  well- 
educated  leaders  of  the  working  classes  suc- 
ceeded in  spreading  those  doctrines  among  the 
young  Jewish  workers,  providing  them  with 
the  necessary  literature  m  their  own  Yiddish 
language  br  tianalation  frun  the  European  lan< 
muigee.  But  tba  riaa  td  the  Jewish  national 
(^wirt)  movconent  haa  in  the  lart  few  years 

Soved  mort  eflbotive  in  atopping  the  growth  of 
oae  tendencies,  and  ia  now  oringing  tiie  despair- 
ing, ill-treated,  starving  Jewish  labourer  back  to 
the  oamp  of  Israel  and  to  the  God  of  his  fathera. 
With  the  revival  of  the  hope  for  better  tamest  the 
beli^  in  God's  mercy  ana  omnipotoioe  haa  also 
been  revived.  A  great  tznth  is  expressed  in  the 
■ayingof  the  Babbms  t  *  Israel,  and  the  Law,  and 
the  Holy  One  (blessed  be  He!)  are  one.'  Israel 
cannot  exirt  without  a  firm  belief  in  his  God.  *  the 
one  and  <«ly  God*  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  tlie 
Universe.' 

UrsunnuL— D.  Netuwi^  OmsUsU*  dtr  jOditehm  PA<Ia> 
topkU  dtM  Jftttaiottm,  B«rUn,  ISO? ;  G.  S.  SpiM^er,  fo«)A<ejUa 
(br  PUIoMoUcdn  JudMiftMi^L^?^  IMoTt.  K.  Cb^no, 
I^U  JBtt>vPig<w«,Iioiidat^lM8Qjp.«w);»it.  'Athsto 
JBt  MMl  Id  HsBdmsw.  SaLIS  DaICHES. 

ATHEISM  (Muhammadan).— The  Muslim 
world  haa  at  no  time  been  a  bivourable  soil  for 
the  growtJi  or  ecmtinuation  of  agnoatidam,  and  in 
Aramo  literature  unorthodox  tenets  n/t  all  amrta 
are  apt  to  be  described  by  tlie  word  tanda^fah, 
which,  though  of  uncertain  origin  (being  derived 
^  some  from  the  Syriao,  by  others  from  the 
Ferdan),  is  probably  the  correct  term  for  such 
systems  as  deny  flie  existence  of  a  personal  God 
and  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  Another 
name  for  the  holders  of  such  opinions  is  derived 
from  the  word  dahr,  'time,'  and  ateniflea  'be- 
lievere  in  the  eternity  of  the  world,*^  *.«.  in  ita 
having  no  beginning.  The  earliest  persona  credited 
with  these  doctrines  are  certain  of  Muhammad's 
Meocan  opponents,  including  the  leader  of  the 
long  -  contmued  opposition  gainst  him.  Aba 
Sufyftn  b.  Umayyah,  who  are  aD  supposed  to  have 
leaned  their  'atheian'frrai  the  Chnatianaof  the 
Harrahp  l^nrah] (Tha'&libI,  Lafd' ifaUma'aiif,  p. 

The  charge  againrt  Aba  Suf;^  ia  not  home 
out  by  history,  and  of  the  others  we  know  too 
little  to  estimate  its  probability ;  but  the  auwoai- 
tion  that  snob  opinions  would  originate  fnmi  Chris- 
tius»  and  eqteciallT  monks,  seems  to  have  been 
doe  to  tiie  enltivatum  hj  Oriental  ChristianB  oi 
certain  forms  of  Greek  philosophy ;  whence,  in  the 
legend  that  tells  us  how  the  Khallf  Ma'mftn  (ob. 
A.D.  83S)  acquired  hia  library  of  Greek  books,  the 
Greek  king  is  advised  to  send  his  library  to  the 
Muslim  Toleron  the  ground  that  'these  sciencee' 
have  iMver  been  engrafted  on  a  reli^oua  system 
without  mining  it. 

In  early  AraUo  writers  the  system  of  the  ZindSga 
seems  to  he  inextricably  confused  witii  that  of 
Manes,  whose  followers  were  fiercdy  persecuted 
by  the  early  Abb&aidB.  The  loctu  elastieus  on 
the  fluhjeot  for  the  early  Abb&nd  period  is  in  the 
Zoology  (iv.  141-144)  of  J&bif  (oh.  A.D.  860),  wher& 
however,  a  ZintRq  is  confuted  bj  the  Khallf 
Ma'mOn  l^  means  of  a  puxde  which  eonld  only 
trouble  <me  who  believed  In  dnaUam.  Hie  Tersea 
which  the  author  mtes  show,  neverthdese,  that  the 
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peiKma  nith  whom  he  is  dealing  held  the  leading 
tenets  of  the  ntheieta :  *  Yon  hnve  given  preeenta, 
MTS  Hemmtd  'Ajarrad  in  a  lampoon  on  Umtrah 
b.  I^arbiyyah,  '  to  one  who  aaeerta  that  the  heavens 
made  themselres,  and  that  the  earth  was  not  laid 
oot  by  ite  Creator.'  On  thii  ihe  aathor  malcei 
the  eniioos  remark  that  no  one  werta  that  tite 
nuTOM  vith  ite  ornniation  eame  of  itaelfi  and 
that  QammSd's  aacnption  of  thte  doctrine  to  the 
penona  whom  he  lampoone  might  oonnt  as  a  proof 
that  he  held  them  innocent ;  and  that,  in  fac^  the 
wtirist  was  himself  a  ooUeagne  of  the  objects  of 
his  lampoon.  J&hi?  then  prooeeds  to  ennmerate  the 
pemms  who  etnutitnted  this  society  of  sceptics, 
and  his  list  contaimi  some  names  that  are  familiar 
from  the  Kiidb  at-AgMAM,  while  others  are  more 
obecnre :  gamnUUl  'Ajarrad,  9amm&d  the  Reciter, 
Banunftd  b.  al-Zibriqftn,  YOnns  b.  HftrOn,  'All 
h  al.Khalil,  Yatfd  b.  al  Faid,  'Ubftdah,  Jamil 
h  Ha^fOf.  QSsim,  Ma^,  W&libab  K  al-Habbtb, 
Abin  b.  'Abd  al-Qamid,  Umlrah  k  ^arbiyyah. 
'AJl  theae  were  in  constant  oonunnnication,  and 
might  be  considered  one  person.'  Of  theae,  Yflnus 
adcueeaed  a  pamphlet  to  the  Bviantine  emperor, 
drawing  np  tne  Tiees  of  the  Arabs  and  the  defeote 
of  IsUm.  Abftn  fignres  in  a  satire  by  the  well- 
Imown  poet  Aba  I^wfta  (oh.  A.D.  810),  partly  as  a 
fbUower  of  Manes,  bnt  partly  as  a  rationalist : 

•  I  Si*  OM  wia  AUa  (pkm  on  hfan  !X  wbn  tlM  tint  tar 
the  IM  pr»T0r  osiim.  wtd  tb«  oul  «m  dolj  ntUnd  by  s  oorrtct 

ISd  dMr*TMQWl  ff|i  T  ' 

W*  sQ  rapaftM  Uw  Mil  to  pisnr  to  tlw  «mL  Tbma  add 
AMa:  •*  H<m  oooU  roo  tMtUr  &  tfirt  (I.*.  Um  Hadlm  formulft 
c((altti]witbcKito(nkrd«DOnato»ttaiit  8ok»ca>Illv«  Idisll 
Mv«r  ftttm  uTthlnf  bat  iriist  I  •••  irith  mw  •jm."  Ttau  I 
■ikl:  "(Uciry  to  God-';  hs  Hid:  "Otey  toksDM.'*  I  nM: 
"Jsmwu  AB  Apoctto'':  ba  Mid:  "Of  Sstao."  loonttonad: 
"KoMS  wu  the  IntOTloGiitor  of  tb«  Ondootaiid  fUtbfOl  On*  ' : 
kssifd:  "nwnraar  Oodn»iatbkTa«  toiigtioudMi«T«.  Aad 
dU  He  mt*  fflniMU, or  who  crt»Ud  Hbnf  •» IMd  KJ 
lo^w  bate*  tU*  obrtiDkU  triupbaMr.' 

The  poet  then  gives  a  list  of  aoapUoa,  *^***"*"g 
■enralof  the  names  that  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. In  the  tales  told  about  l^em  in  the  KUAb 
ai-AfftUtni  they  are  not  distinguished  from  doalLsts, 
and  'their  book,'  which  waa  said  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  daughter  of  Untl*  k  lyfts  when  arrested 
for  aandaqah,  was  probably  the  work  ascribed  to 
Uanes.  In  J abarl.  lii.  688  ( A.D.  786),  an  account  is 
giren  of  th«ir  system  wiiich  is  dearly  more  posi- 
tire  than  nwative,  enjoining  washings,  to  wnieh 
JAtiif  {loe.  ai.)  adds  reqwat  for  animal  lilt  and 
vagrancy. 

*  yt^nnaj  wmxrn  wHh  Umoi  thst  tbn  m*T  do*  aUdo  km 
nlfhto  in  tbo  mom  dtraHlBg ;  Um  vacruu  »iiw(ur  tb«  a]w«jr> 
waadv  in  PBin,  and  adopt  foar  nilaa  Minmnaaa,  porl^, 
nmottr,  and  ponrtr^' 

The  author  then  tells  a  story  ahont  two  of  theae 
ZiudkUt  who  suffered  themaalvea  to  be  beaten 
abmon  to  death  on  suspicion  of  stealing  jewels 
which  t^ey  had  seen  an  ostrich  swallow,  rather 
than  let  any  harm  happen  to  the  ostrich.  From 
these  '  atheists '  par  axeeUmet  other  free-thinkers 
were  careful  to  aistinguish  themselves  i  t.g.  the 
poet  Basshftr  b.  Bord  (ob.  A.D.  783),  who  himself 
had  a  reputation  for  unorthodoxy,  and  in  one  of 
his  verses  prayed  to  the  Prophet  Mnhammad  to 
join  with  bun  in  an  attack  npon  the  Deity.  Abft 
iluwfts  himself  was  severely  punished  for  being 
a '  dualist,'  because  he  ridioulea  the  angela  (Jabarl, 
liLDM). 

Although  this  sect  was  persecuted  almost  to 
extermination  In  the  2nd  oent.  of  lalim,  this  fact 
did  not  prevent  the  rise  of  other  afstema  Iwanded 
by  the  ortiiodox  as  *  atbdstio.' 

lie  most  famous  founder  of  a  sjatem  of  the  sort 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  and  the  first  half  of  the 
Sid  Idimie  eent.  was  Abal-Qnaain  A)unad  K 
Tatori  al-BAwandL  xeckoned  to  later  histcnians  as 
one  of  Uie  three  Zmd^  of  Uwn.  A  aeet  bearing 
the  name  Bftwandl  ia  mentioiMd  bj  f^barl  shortly 


after  the  aoeaarion  of  MansBr  ( A.H.  140  [A.a  7ff7-8]). 
They  came  from  Rlwand  in  the  eonntry  between 
Qish&n  and  Iffafa&n,  and  held  the  strange  opinion 
that  Han^Qr  was  himself  the  Deity.  Ahmad 
al-RAwandl  was  somewhat  later,  as  he  died  in  A.H. 
246  or  250,  but  as  early  as  A.H.  189  he  recited  hia 
works  in  Baghdad.  Hia  followers  were  also  called 
ahmitm  ai-daulah,  *  Bona  of  the  Emigre,'  with  refer* 
anoe  to  a  book  aj  him  called  'The  Empire,*  in 
about  2000  leaves.  He  appears  to  have  taught  the 
eternity  of  matter,  as  a  book  was  written  in  re- 
futation of  his  opinion  that '  a  body  could  not  be 
created  out  of  nothing.'  * 

Besides  sectarians,  there  were  persons  of  Import- 
ance notorions  for  holding  liberal  opinions  at  most 
[Mriods  of  the  Khallfate.  In  the  2nd  cent.,  atheistic 
verses,  it  is  said,  were  compoeed  by  the  Umayyad 
Khallf  Yatld  b.  al-Walld  b.  'Abd  al  M^lik  (ob.  Jld^ 
744 :  Aphani  rt  123),  wbo  also  displaved  great  eon- 
temptfortheordinancesof  religion.  In  the  3rd  cent 
the  poet  Aba  Tammftm  (ob.  A.H.  231  [A.D.  846])  had 
this  reputation,  though  hia  extant  poems  appear 
to  show  no  traoe  of  nnorthodoxy.  It  waa  earned 
with  apparently  nuae  justice  by  liis  successor  as 
chief  poet  in  the  following  century,  Abu'l-Tayyib 
Ahmad  al-MntanabbI  (ob.  A.H.  864  [A.D.  966]), 
whose  brilliant  odes  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Muslim 
critics,  defaced  by  utterances  wnich  imply  dis- 
respect for  prophets  and  revealed  religion.  His 
most  offensive  line  in  their  (pinion  is  one  in  whieh 
he  tella  his  patron,  an '  Alld, '  the  greatest  mirada 
of  the  man  of  Tihimah  Muhammad)  is  that  he 
ia  thy  fother' ;  in  another  he  tells  a  patron  that 
if  his  Bword  had  hit  the  head  of  lAzarus  on  tba 
battlefield,  Jesus  would  not  have  been  able  to 
restore  him  to  life  t  and  that  if  the  Bed  Sea  had 
been  like  hia  hand,  Hosea  cooid  never  have  Broaacd 
it. 

Bomoiriiat  later  in  the  4th  eent.  of  Isllm  eomea 

the  second  of  the  great  Zindiqa,  Aba  Hayyin'AlI 
al-Taahldl  (ob.  A.H.  c  400  [A.D.  1009]},  whose  worka 
are  said  to  nave  been  more  dangerous  than  those  of 
the  others,  beoause,  while  the  others  proclaimed 
their  unbelief,  he  expressed  his  in  innuendoes. 
Such  of  hia  works  a*  are  now  aooessible  seem  harm* 
less  and  even  pious.  Still,  in  a  story  told  by  him  In 
an  apparenUy  lost  book,  copied  by  Y&qat  in  his 
Dietxofiary  tff  Leamtd  Men  (ii  46-61),  he  pours 
ridicule  on  a  secretary  of  State  who  is  advised  by 
his  friends  to  stud^  Euclid,  but  finds  heresy  in 
the  first  two  definitions,  and  ao  will  proceed  no 
further.  And,  indeed,  tne  study  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, of  which  portions  were  trvuilated  or  tra- 
vestied in  Arable,  and  taught  to  aspirants  after 
ttie  medical  profeadon,  was  genually  thought  to 
indicate  atheism;  aad  'the  naturahsts  and  phy- 
sicians,' with  whom  the  astrologer  is  sometimes 
joined,  are  said  to  deny  the  rcHurrection  of  the 
Dody,  and  therewith  the  future  life. 

It  ia  curious  that  the  writer  who  brings  this 
accusation  ia  hiniaelf  the  third  of  the  great  J^mfigv, 
Abu'  l-'Alft  Ahmad  b.  'Abdallah  «f  Ma'arrah  (ob. 
1067  A.D.).  'discovered*  by  Alfred  vcm  Kremer, 
wbo  translated  many  of  his  versea.  Three  of  his 
works  in  particular  were  supposed  to  be  tainted 
with  unbelief :  the  ZtwfimiyyJu, '  Double  Rhymes,' 
made  familiar  by  von  Kremer;  the  'Divine  For- 
giveneas,'  epit(Hnlsed  A.  nieholaon  in  JRAS, 
1902;  and  a  vdnme  of  poems  called  *  I  aak  pardon, 
and  do  thou  ask  it,'  01  which  the  preeent  writer 
has  collected  some  famgmenta  in  hia  diasertation, 
'Index  openim  Abu*  I- Aim  Ma'arrends/  in  the 
volume  01  studies  in  memory  of  AmarL  The  most 
conriderable  oolleotion  of  neretical  or  athelstie 

■  On*  of  bla  orttMam  00  tlia  l^nt'iD  li  qooUd  In  tha  iMtmrt 
ol  Haipadbtnl  <ob.  jlh.  190  [a.d.  1006-«n^  ad.  Barrflt,  p.  U. 
Ho  sakad  Uta  mMaMifaa  An  'Aribi  whathar  'to  msks  oat 
lean  the  fsnMol  «l  bBi««' (<hw>  «M  Ridlrsa  AraUs 
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atbi;btios,  athlbtioism 


etdgranu  composed  by  or  attributed  to  tiiiiB  aathor 
iBto  be  foond  in  Yftqflt'a  Dictionary  of  Learned 
Men  (L  189-194) ;  and,  indeed,  they  BMin  to  go  in 
the  direotioQ  <n  agnoetioiBm  «a  <ar  as  it  is  possible 
to  go.  All  known  religions  are  branded  as  error. 
Mankind  consists  of  two  dassea— the  wise  who  have 
no  religion,  and  the  fools  who  are  religions.  The 
real  meamng  of  the  assertion  that  there  la  a 
Creator  ontcdde  space  and  time  is  that  he  who 
asserts  it  has  no  intellect. 

*Do  iK>t  nippow  the itotemeiita ot  tiM Fropbeta  to  ba  trna; 
tb«j  m  kll  bihrlaftUoQB.  Uen  lived  oomforteblr  till  Qmj  ouna 
Md  iponed  llffli  Tbo  "nored  books'  ure  onir  ^  Mt  ol 
idle  talM  u  Mi;  oonld  Iut*  and  lodoed  dw  Mtnalbr  pro- 
duoa.  What  Inooaditenoy  tb»t  God  abooM  lorUd  tba  takbv 
otUta,M>dHlmaelliandtwo«n»latetJMaw*iiMirtl  Andaa 
for  the  promlMof  ft  aeoood  Iif»-tlw  Mnl  oooldwdl  faara  dJa- 
penaed  with  both  exlatanoea.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  anthor  should  also 
have  prMched  vegetarianism  in  an  extoeme  form, 
as  i^parentiy  was  iosM  by  the  earlier  Zindiqe% 
still  more,  that  he  shonld  have  devoted  mnoh  of  hia 
time  to  tiie  compoeition  of  sermons  and  other  works 
of  an  edifying  diuncter. 

In  orthodox  circles  the  poasesrion  of  philoBOT)hioal 
books  long  continued  to  oe  an  indication  oi  here- 
Ucal  tendendes,  and  the  bnming  of  snoh  books  by 
anthotity  was  not  nnocMmaon.  The  euHdoyment 
oi  Avioenna  and  dmilar  students  of  Gteek  systemu 
in  government  offioes  was  nnpopolar,  and  is  oon- 
demoed  \^  histcdnaas.  In  the  oth  cent,  of  lel&m 
there  was  a  consideraUe  development  of  pan- 
theistio  ^iiflism,  which  produced  a  series  of  works 
which,  under  protenoe  of  orthodoxy  and  devout- 
ness,  m  reality  substitnted  for  the  pecsonal  God 
and  the  future  life  of  Islam  notions  taat  were  iire* 
condlable  with  either  and  were  supported  by  an 
Intei^etation  of  the  QoT*ftn  so  far-fetohed  as  to  be 
ludicrous  and  irreverent.  The  most  famous  of 
these  are  the  poem  of  Ibn  al-F&rid  (556-632  am. 
[A.D.  1161-1235]).  called  from  its  rhyme  Td'nwoA, 
and  the  treatise  of  Ibn  'Arftbl  (S60-638  A.H.  ^D. 
1165-1240]}  called  Fu^  at-$iJcam,  'Genu  of 
Maxims.'  Botii  these  works  at  different  timea 
Inought  their  owners  into  danger,  and  were  the 


than  Jew,  Christian,  or  Idolater).  Of  the  com- 
ments on  the  Qnr'&n  which  this  work  '*^*-*iTn>  it  ia 
soffident  to  cite  tiiat  on  the  story  of  the  Golden 
Calf ;  according  to  Ibn  *  Arftbl  (or  the  Prophet,  who 
revealed  this  work  to  him  in  a  dream),  Moses  found 
&alt  with  his  brother  for  not  approving  of  the 
worship  of  the  Calf,  since  Aaron  should  have  known 
that  nothing  but  God  could  ever  be  worshipped, 
and  therefore  the  Call  was  (like  everything  else) 
God. 

BefatatioD  of  the  o^nions of  tiie  *ath^sta*  was 

one  of  the  purposes  of  the  sdenoe  called  kal&m,  or 
metaphyseal  theology.  They  are  divided  by  Uie 
theologian  Ghaz&ll  (ob.  606  A.H.  [A.D.  1111]),  in  his 
treatise  called  Al-Munqidh  mm  tU-4aleU,  into  three 
elasses :  the  duKris,  '  an  ancient  sect  who  denied 
the  Creator,  maintained  the  eternity  of  tJie  world, 
and  the  ^emi^  of  generation,— tliese  axe  the 
mt^qa* ;  the  *  Naturalists,'  who  allow  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Creator,  but  suppose  the  life  and  soul  to 
be  the  result  of  the  admixture  of  elements  and 
humoars  in  the  body,  and  to  cease  at  death ;  and 
the  '  Deists,'  viz.  Sooratee,  FlMto,  Aristotle,  and 
their  followers. 

A  somewhat  (USfoiwit  dividon  Is  givai  In  the 
treatise  on  Seete  by  Urn  Qazm  (ob.  466  A.H.  [A.D. 
1064]),  where,  after  refutation  of  the  Sophists,  who 
make  knowledge  either  non-existent  or  relative, 
the  author  deaU  with  those  who  (1)  say  the  world 
is  eternal,  without  Creator  or  Governor ;  (2)  sa; 
tjiat  the  world  is  eternal,  with  a  Greatw  an< 


Governor ;  (3)  say  that,  besides  God,  Time,  Space, 
and  the  Som  are  etemaL  In  addition  to  the  other 
names  that  have  been  mentioned,  this  author 
gives  tba  beUevers  in  these  podtions  the  name 
mtUhid,  *  heretic*  and  gives  the  name  of  one  of  the 
vpholders  of  the  first  aa  'AhdaUah  b.  'AbdaUah  b. 
Shnnaif.  It  ooold  not  be  expected  that  many 
names  of  the  aapwnrters  of  aneh  unptqmlar  t^iniona 
would  be  lecoraM. 

LmsATUu-^ban  li  no  tosUw,  ao  far  aa  w*_in  nmun. 
InftnrBuropeftDlMisiiagtbasrliuroatbaaaltfacit  Huc^ifiaa 
aoDTOoa  sra  giraa  la  lbs  ooom  of^  vtMa. 

B.  S.  Maboououth. 

ATHLETICS.  ATHLBTICISBC— Athleti- 
cism, notwithstanding  the  ^eat  and  elaborate  de- 
velopments which  have  taken  plaee  in  tiie  last 
hundred  years,  is  to  be  understood  only  as  an 
expression  of  a  very  primitive  instinct — the  instinct 
to  ^y.  All  the  evolutitm  of  twentieth  century 
n>orts  and  games — the  dabnation  of  rules,  the 
Mveliqnnent  of  musde  and  nerve— Is  a  pzvndon 
for  tiie  impulse,  the  same  in  lunhkins  and  in 
balaes,  in  savages  and  in  eivQiJsed  men  and  wmnen, 
to  stretch  their  limbs,  to  overonne  elemmtal  fbroes, 
to  ooQtend  agunst  self-imposed  diffioultifls  and 
against  each  other. 

It  ia  interesting,  in  an  attempt  to  analyze  athleti- 
oism  or  to  review  athletics,  to  note  the  various 
forms  of  unusement  which  have  sprung  from  that 
instinct  to  gambol,  and  the  various  factors  in 
modem  sports  which  make  them  appeal  to  various 
people.  It  ia  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  ex- 
haustively ;  one  could  soaroely  enumerate  all  the 
different  kinds  of  sport,  much  lees  discuss  them. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  worthy  of  con- 
rideratiim  as  suggesting  tiie  different  kinds  of  de- 
velopment in  physiqne  and  in  character,  acquired 
by  different  forms  of  exercise.  Walking,  running, 
leaping,  dancing,  hill-olimUng,  and  swimming  are 
our  simplest  spmrts.  In  t^ese  a  man  pits  himself 
against  natural  difBcnlties,  for-tiie  most  part 
fighting  a^dnafe  the  force  of  gravity,  and  develops 
muscle  and  nerve  in  eomparauvely  gross  oombina- 
titms  of  movementa.  In  other  words,  ^era  is 
achieved  by  tibese  primitive  exerdses  the  kind  of 
development  of  muscle  and  nerve  which  all  young 
wimim  aohieve  when  they  learn  to  disport  them- 
selves in  air,  on  land,  or  in  water.  That  is  the 
dementaiT  stage  of  atUettoa,  veiT  like  iriiat  tiie 
savage  atteina  to  when  he  eiieontiBS  a  war^danee. 
It  Rfmeenti  the  demand  of  the  body  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  to  its  full  statore— and  a  little 
over.  The  surplus  we  oall  ptoff.  In  these  daya 
the  same  kind  of  simple  development  is  adiieved 
1^  such  exerdsee  as  are  now  in  E^ifj^d  associated 
with  the  nune  of  Sandow.  If  one  has  not  impor- 
tunity to  climb  hills  or  batUe  with  waves,  obm  may 
'tning  up'the  musdes  by  daily  eonteet  with  im- 
provised nveea  of  an  eladac  nature,  when  the  strain 
and  the  stress  are  finely  adjusted  and  each  day's 
unhition  is  to  increase  both.  At  this  levd  of 
aUiletidsm  there  seem  to  be  only  two  kinds  of 
gain — the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of^ surplus  enerey, 
and  tiw  function  of  the  musde  snhstsnee  and  ue 
flkfai  in  dispodng  of  elanmta  in  the  Uood  which 
dog  the  vital  mechanism. 

Another  kind  of  effect  is  experienced  when  im- 
plements are  introduced  for  outdoor  sport.  About 
the  Bim|dest  of  exercises  at  this  levd  are  stilt- 
walking  and  pole-vaulting,  and  here  we  bwin  to 
XMlize  a  deraopment  whioh  can  never  be  aooMred 
1^  primitive  exerdses.  The  feeling  <me  haa  in 
pole-vaulting,  when,  1^  his  own  effort,  he  raisee 
himBelf  on  a  pole  over  a  nine-foot  fence,  is  qnito 
different  from  the  effect  in  simple  high  lowing. 
So  also  is  the  effect  of  high  stilt-waUdng.  In  ootn 
of  these  there  is  demanded  also  a  ddll  in  move- 
ment whidi,  added  to  the  pleasant  seneatton. 
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auikm  a  nerre-mnsde  combination  on  a  plane 
mach  higher  than  that  of  natoral  movements. 

This  bringa  as  to  the  nmnmerable  varietieB  of 
mmee  in  which  a  ball  of  some  kind  ii  used.  Of 
uteae  football  is  the  moat  elffnuntaiy,  so  far  as  the 
impedimeatft  ol  the  game  «n  eoneamad.  There 
has  always  beeos  a  great  dilAnnee  of  ofdnioo  as  to 
irii^er  uie  Bngt^  or  tha  Aaaocsation  game  is  the 
better,  but  the  iGamurion  is  idle,  for  the  two  gunea 
are  not  oomparableL  The  feeling  and  the  akul  in  a 
Bogl^  game  when  one  plays  with  an  oval  ball  Kod 
u  allowed  to  use  one's  hands  freely,  are  obviously 
quite  diffinnt  from  tiboM  of  an  Anodation  game^ 
whieh  is  played  with  a  round  ball  and  in  which 
the  nae  ot  the  hands  is  not  allowed.  The  same 
sort  of  idle  dispute  is  waged  over  Ute  respective 
advantages  of  golf  and  cricket.  The  two  games 
hsm  litue  in  ocmimon,  exoept  that,  in  boUi,  one  tries 
to  strike  a  ball  with  an  implement  nnder  oonditirau 
which  nsnally  make  the  stroke  difBoolt,  and  in  those 
wiio  are  akufol  at  inch  gomes  the  nerve^mnscle 
dflnreiopmeat  is  of  »  very  bi^  order.  The  same,  of 
eonrse,  is  tine  of  otber  games — laeroeae.  hookey, 
tamis,  racquets,  lawn-tennis,  croquet,  and  the  reet. 
A  most  important  diange  comee  about  when  the 
atlilete  employs  somethm^  to  eaixy  him — a  boat 
to  row  in  or  to  sail,  a  bicycle,  motor,  m  horse. 
The  game  of  polo  is  probably  the  most  athletio  of 
all  games.  It  develops  stzength  and  endoranoe ; 
it  requires  cooperation  between  man  and  beast 
whieh  is  always  ini^iritii^;  and  to  be  able  t« 
strike  a  baD  which  may  Be  moving  with  great 
rapidity,  the  steikar  himself  riding  at  breakneck 
tfSsoi,  while  all  the  time  one  hiuid  is  engaged 
wiUi  the  IKH^,  betokens  a  develoimient  of  eye  and 
nerve  and  mnsde  of  the  highest  order.  One  is 
natoraDy  tempted  to  pass  from  polo  to  otiier  forms 
of  iKvsebaek  ezerdae,  but  one  may  not  dwell 
vpan  the  glories  of  tiu  chase. 

X.  The  Ky^fimiie  etteet  of  athletieism  is  its  first 
jastificatiom.  The  contribution  to  the  health  of 
ue  einnmani^  derived  finmi  sports  is  incalculable. 
It  coBsiste  diuflr  in  the  derelopmmt  of  the  diest 
from  foU  breathmg  of  fresh  air;  In  the  increase  in 
tb»  eireulatiim  from  the  acceleration  of  the  heart's 
aetkn ;  in  the  ^nieketning  of  appetite  and  the 
promotion  of  digestion;  in  the  elimination  of 
waste  products  achieved  by  muscular  ezennae, 
n^nd  braathin^  and  pcnpiratimi;  and,  perhaps 
moat  in^ortaat  of  all,  bi  the  nsi  and  change  it 
aiEsrdB  to  a  tired  and  doll  brain.  When  we  near 
any  one  ask  what  form  of  exerdse  would  be  best 
for  him,  our  answer,  eapedaDy  in  the  ease  of 
adults,  should  almost  invariably  be — that  whieh 
he  most  enjoys.  Even  exercises  so  mild  as  bowling 
and  eroquet  promote  nearly  all  the  good  results 
inat  annmerated  if  entored  into  wiui  net  and 
Keenly  pUTBued.  On  the  other  hand,  outioa  should 
be  exercised  lest  excess  of  effort  lead  to  injury. 
The  most  important  ill  effect,  and  one  not  snffioi- 
antly  conjddered  and  often  oitirely  overlooked,  is 
a  dilatation  or  strain  of  the  heart  This  some- 
tamea  oecnis  in  young  people  who  are  pressed  to  do 
too  mndL  BcyB  at  school  may  suffer  irreparable 
injury  from  being  made  to  play  a  strenuous  game 
of  football,  or  take  a  long  croee-coontry  run,  when 
they  are  not  toned  up  to  the  effort.  More  fre- 
quently heart-strain  occurs  in  adults  who  are  of  a 
nortang  nature — men  who,  perhaps  on  the  oooadon 
(tt  thedr  school  qnirts,  come  ill-conditioned  from 
the  desk  and  tiy  a  qoarter-mile  race;  or  who 
tramp  for  eight  hours  cm  'the  Twelfth*  without 
pnpwation;  or  who  are  carried  away  in  the  Christ- 
mas vacation,  after  weeks  of  muscular  idleness, 
snd  ride  to  the  finish  on  their  first  day  with 
hounds.  The  next  most  important  injury  isperhapB 
^>^eiT— a  rupture  of  a  blood>veaael.  We  read 
tmpmatj  of  some  one  haring  suflbred  a  paialytie 


shock  when  engaged  in  sport,  and  that  means  that 
he  has  neglected  bis  ezerdsea  and  allowed  his 
blood-vessels  to  become  hard,  then  has  subjeoted 
them  to  an  unwonted  stress.  It  is  doubuul  if 
bones  become  brittie  from  want  of  exercise,  though 
some  aatiuwiliea  — that  they  do.  Itu 
certain  that,  without  exercise,  muscles  beomne 
flabby  and  cannot  meet  unwonted  demands  of  a 
severe  kind.  In  wrestling,  for  example,  which 
has  become  veij  popular  of  late  (and  deservedly 
so,  for  it  calls  mto  play  more  fnnctions  than  any 
other  game  not  implemmted  by  tools),  tme  is  apt 
to  ask  the  bMiea  and  mnsoles  to  do  too  much,  and 
stndn  and  laoaratimi  of  niusde  are  very  likely  to 
follow.  The  leason  to  be  gathered  is  tliat  one 
should  keep  oueself  as  fit  aa  poesible,  take  as  much 
moderate  exercise  as  mar  m,  but  never  attempt 
anything  severe  without  aue  preparation. 

3.  Thegoodandtbe  ill  eflectsof  athletics  MiiNoii^ 
•H^aAoFaeterarenot  to  be  so  plainly  set  forth.  It  is 
ocurtain,  however,  that  sports  have  been  and  are  of 
enormous  importanoe  in  their  effect  upon  a  nation's 
mind  and  morals ;  and  probaUy  nownere  so  much 
as  on  British  soiL  The  land  oi  trite  saying  which 
echoes  *  the  Duke's '  remark  about  our  batties  bung 
won  on  the  playgrounds  of  our  schools,  describes 
only  a  fraction  of  the  inflnenoe  exerted  Irf  athletics 
on  a  people's  character.  It  would  be  unwise  to  be 
an  unoonditioaial  advocate  of  sport,  but  it  is  naafnl 
to  try  to  see  what  the  effects  of  it  are. 

It  may  be  well  to  dispose  first  of  the  evil  effects 
often  attributed  to  atUetica.  And,  at  tiie  outa^ 
let  us  observe  that  athletics  never  can  give  to  man 
or  boy,  woman  or  girl,  what  they  did  not  have  at 
least  potentially  before.  Athletics  are  a  form  of 
education,  and  can  <mly  elicit  and  develop  the 
qualitiee,  physical  and  mental,  good  or  ill,  already 
gifted  by  natore.  Thus,  for  example,  we  are  ixM 
chat  athletics  tend  to  make  men  brutal,  but  that 
is  true  only  of  those  who  are  already  erueL  In 
any  oasOp  well-oondncted  sport,  aa,  for  example, 
modem  football  with  its  pnudties  for  rough  play, 
tends  all  the  other  w^.  In  the  preant  wntvn 
o^ion,  the  chaige  is  moat  fairW  laid  at  the  door 
of  those  who  conduct  big  'shoow'  in  which  there 
is  wanton  destruction  of  Inrds  whieh  may  almost 
be  described  aa  domesticated  fowl  i  and  there  are 
other  so-called  sports  sometimes  oonducted  so  as  to 
transgress  tlie  law  of  sport  that  every  creatore 
ahould  be  given  a  fair  ohanee^  But  tiieae  are  the 
Mccepticms.  A  good  Blaster  of  Hounds  is  as  humane 
as  he  is  expert,  as  just  as  he  is  ingenious,  in  the 
pursuit  of  stag,  fox,  or  otter.  To  a  big-game 
hunter  the  temptation  to  kill  for  killing's  sake, 
when,  aa  often  happens,  no  other  white  man  is  at 
hand  to  see,  may  be  oomsiderable.  But  even  then 
self-reatniBt  and  humanity  are  part  of  the  eti* 
quette  of  tiie  sport.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged  of 
single-handed  gamek  like  golf,  that  they  are  sdfish ; 
that,  when  a  man  is  playing  for  his  own  lumd, 
he  is  doing  something  not  so  good  as  when  be  ia 
playing  for  hi*  side,  as  in  cricket.  The  argument 
IS  superficial,  as  both  results  and  theory  show. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  average  orioketer  plays 
as  selfishly  as  the  average  golfer.  In  both  cases 
the  play  itself  makes  wholly  for  self-forgetfolnesa. 
The  man  who,  at  the  moment  of  the  stroke,  thinks 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  him  becaose  of  it  will 
thereby  spoil  his  game.  Both  games,  and  all 
games,  weed  out  tnoee  whose  attention  is  not 
whoUr  upon  the  thing  to  be  done  at  the  moment. 
It  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  '  selfishness  *  bi 

Cea  crops  up  in  the  talk  of  the  pavilion  or  dub- 
le,  when  tne  salutary  stimulus  of  the  game  is 
withdrawn.   OUier  evils  spoken  of,  and  especially 
gambling,  are  quite  aoddental,  and  are  no  more 
part  of  athletlos  than  weather  or  geography. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  adTanGuiea  whieh  ath- 
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letioB  ocmfer  oaimot  be  gaiosaid.  First  oome  the 
qnaiitiM  which  go  to  make  up  what  we  oonfasedly 
eaU  jphyrioal  courage — ^idack,  endnranoe,  and  in- 
dMunable  Tesolye.  But  them  are  transferred  in 
eaMuee  to  a  higher  plane^  and  a  sound  athletic 
tndning  teaches  the  unit,  U  he  has  it  in  him,  not 
to  be  afr^,  not  to  give  bi,  and  not  to  think  too 
meanly  of  himself.  Probably  the  moat  important, 
beoanae  the  most  eonstant  oontribntioo — and  a 
rery  darirable  one— ia  tiiat  wUoh  well-ordered 
gamea  make  to  those  qnalitiea  which  are  related 
to  a  sense  of  justice.  It  is  qaeetionable  if  it  be  Iras' 
sible  to  convey  to  a  yonthfm  mind  a  Uring  meaning 
of  fair  play  by  any  method  so  well  as  by  the  give* 
and-take  of  we  playground.  There  also  is  to  be 
learned  a  most  wholesome  discipline.  First  and 
fnenuMt  oomee  the  training  of  the  eolt,  to  use  a 
eriekrt  phrase,  r^ed  and  whipped  to  abide  W 
tlM  rules  of  the  game,  taught  the  obedience  wMcIi 
he  must  give  to  the  oaptam  of  his  team,  the  un- 
sdfishnesB  whidi  he  must  show  in  sacrificing  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  ride ;  and  such  discipune  is 
inralnaUe.  And  in  games,  more  easily  perhaps 
than  by  any  other  means,  a  lad  learns  to  take  a 
just  measure  itf  himself,  nether  too  high  nor  too 
low,  to  know  what  he  can  and  what  he  cannot  do, 
wher^  biB  ezoels  his  fellows  and  wher^  he  falls 
shOTt.  Finally,  we  may  repeat,  one  of  the  greatest 
advantacee  of  sport,  tnough  not  immediately  re- 
oognizedas  of  value,  is  that  it  oBm  an  opportunity 
for  dteer  foigetfulness  of  the  opprearive  aings  in 
Kfe,  when  in  the  xeat  of  a  mild  game  or  the  exdte- 
ment  of  a  dangerous  contest,  Hm  sportsmaa  is 
*  beside  himself  for  a  brief  spell,  wholly  removed 
from  the  sense  of  laboiionsness  and  baraship  and 
care.  That  way  sanity  lies.  See  also  art.  Gahss. 

Ijtkutou^W;  Hoagbton,  *  Field  SporU  of  the  Accdent 
QrMln  Mad  Bomwu,'  tn  tfu.  Am.,  JvHj  iSBS ;  AtAUtic  SporU 
in  BngUmd,  Amtrtea,  and  Afuttaaa,  FhlUd.  1880;  U. 
ShMTHuui,  AMMm  «Md  FootbaU  (Badm.  Ub.),  Load.  1S87 ; 
H.  M.  GriAn,  Clyalina  and  Amettn  (Bohn'i  Ath.  Sports,  v.), 
Load.  18»l:  urt  'Athlctto  SporU'  In  BBr,  Mb  od.,  lii.  12 
<H.  P.  WUUnsonX  lOtb  ed.,  zrr.  704  m.  Sbeuman,  W. 
CuBp) ;  W.  Lflfrojr, '  The  Monl  Aipwt «  Attaletlo  SporU,'  in 
Thi  ImmariaUtv  ^  Mtmom.  ImA,  1896;  F.  Ballud,  SpurU 
from  Ckriman  Standpoittfi,  Lond.  IwS ;  P.  J.  Foakes- 
Jaekson, '  Attaletioim  at  tbs  DidTmitiM,'  In  <ktf.  and  Caml>. 
Jt»B.  No.  1,  JuB*  UWr,  ph  147.  Sm  ilm  tb«  trbL  AHvuMHn, 

cuhbb,  sfokti.  g.  B.  Wilson. 

ATIMIA.— An  Atitenian  in  fnll  enjoyment  of 
all  civic  rights  was  spoken  of  as  frtnim  (^-m/Ua  of 
the  oondicion) ;  the  word  dn/iid  denotes,  the»fore, 
the  various  decrees  of  penal  limitation  of  such 
ri^ts  (Lat.  capitit  deminutio). 

How  «>ld  nicb  umltAtloD  of  rlgfato  wm  la  Attuot  Is  oot 
kBOWBj  It  oocnn  u  early  m  the  legteUtion  ot  Dmoon  (sboot 
a.0.  SaO),  Mid  b7  Solon's  ttm«  (1.0.  604)  apparently  a  large 
n amber  o(  Atbanbuu  bad  Incurred  dleftancbiMment  on  varloui 
fKNuds.  BcdoD  restored  tbeir  oMo  rigbts  to  sucb,  witb  tbe 
exception  of  thoee  who  (or  to«a«on  or  crimee  ot  violence  were 
In  exile.  From  tbe  wording  ot  bie  law  (Plab  Sol.  10)  it  would 
wppmt  that  we  abonld  distinrui<b  two  claaeea :  (1)  tboee  wbo 
were  lirinf  at  Atbens  diarrancbijed,  and  (2)  tbose  who  bad  gone 
Into  exile,  wblch  neoeasarily  also  involred  loss  ol  dvio  rights, 
and  must  In  many  cases  nave  Involved  lo«  of  property  also : 
bat  It  does  not  tlierefore  toUow  that  snob  perpetual  exile  sbould 
be  regarded  es  forming  part  ot  tbe  penalty  (»  ir^S*,  any  more 
tiian  that  tbe  ooaflscanon  of  property,  which  in  post-Solonian 
times  la  found  sometimes  conjoined  with  it.  Is  to  to  be  r^arded. 
It  Is  poasibie,  indeed,  that  tbe  Athenian  law  never  att^ed  a 
perfen  oleameaa  of  oonoeptton  In  re^erd  to  this  connexion. 

The  loeus  ctassicusupon  this  subject  is  a  passage 
of  Andoddes  (de  Myst.  73  f.),  in  which  ne  dis- 
tinguishes the  following  three  varieties  of  dri/tfa  : 
(1)  deprivation  of  civic  rights  and  confiscation  of 
loorarby,  in  which  oat^[OTy  be  enumerates  only 
public  debtors;  (2)  loss  of  dvic  righta,  without 
oonfiscation — ^iztfUoted  upon  thieves,  those  who  re- 
ceived bribes,  those  guilty  of  breaches  of  military 
duty  or  thrice  oonvititea  of  perjury,  or  children 
convicted  of  uufilial  conduct;  (3)  a  minor  degree 
of  disfrauchisement  (xar^  rforriita),  in  which  cer- 
tain specific  disabilities  wen  iniliet«d  for  oerbain 
varieraas  of  ofitsnoe. 


The  dIfltlBOtfao  (rf  Uirce  dsgress  of  '  atimla,'  made  I7  IMsr 
In  his  treatise  ds  Bmt»  Vanmatonm  OkcL  1810),  wbiob  he 
entitles  ir^tmia  matriima,  nwdts,  and  minima^  apoo  the 
anakfty  ot  Boman  law  *  and  upon  tbe  basis  of  tbe  above-dted 
passage  ot  Andoddes,  does  not  eeem  to  be  anbstantiated  by  tbe 
eridenoe.  For  the  passage  ot  Andoddes  ts  clearlyot  tbe  natoia 
ot  a  popular  olasalflcatton.  wbioh  omita  several  well>establiabed 
oateconea  ot  offenoes,  and  la  In  general  devoM  ol  any  logical 
principle  ot  dtvlrion.  It  wonld  sesm  safer  to  adhere  to  tbe 
view  ennndated  by  Oallleuer,  aooordlng  to  which  'atlmla' 
per  ss  was  limited  to  tbe  otvlo  status  of  (he  sabjeot ;  but  we 
must  also  reoognise  that  In  naotioal  ellMt  It  was  a  neoaaaary 
oonoomitant «  a  sentence  ot  exile  (cinAv)^  and  that,  on  the 
other  band,  oonflsoatkn  ndgtat  la  oanidn  oases  be  oonjofned 
with  a  sentenoe  of  Anr^ 

From  this  point  of  view  '  atimia*  must  be  dis- 
tinguished simply  as  (I)  total,  and  (2)  partiaL 

I.  Total  *  atimia '  meant  the  entireloes  of  rivie 
peTBonality  (Uit.  ra^na),  so  far  as  its  active  func- 
tions were  ooncemed.  The  citizen  who  was  pro- 
nounoed  total^  tfri/uxt  was  incapable  of  holding 
any  civil  or  |AesUy  office  within  the  Athenian 
empire,  vt  of  acting  as  hearald  or  ambassador  j  he 
might  not  appear  in  the  Agora  or  attend  meetmcs 
of  the  Senate  or  Assembly,  or  appear  in  any  pubuc 
sanotuaiy  or  public  ceremonial ;  nor  coola  he  ap> 
pear  either  as  pzindpal  or  witness  in  any  oDazt 
<tf  law  (see  the  emimeiatifni  of  disabihtiea  in 
^Gschine&  L  21 1  Demos.  Meid.  ffl  i  tfin  XaxeiW  AJtaof 
Birra).  Under  tiie  conditions  of  Athenian  Ufa  tlw 
prohibition  against  taking  part  in  the  busiaeas 
of  the  public  Assembly  koI  ypd^v)  naturally 

covered  most  of  tbe  privil^ies  hen  enumerate^ 
and  consequentiy  this  right  is  frequentiy  spoken 
of  aa  tiiat  which  jHir  txewenet  was  forfeited  1^  the 
dryux  (Demos.  StepK  i.  70 :  rlra  vAeeit  .  .  . 
KoX  r%  iif  oAri  Tapp^Uu  A.T€ffT4pitiKa),  In  ffeneral, 
the  condition  of  tne  ica9dra{  dn/Mt  was  interior  to 
that  of  tiie  alien  (Demos.  Theocr.  88 :  AwUht 
ij/ur  tTifiu  fnjStftUw  toO  furoffxt^  r^  Kol  Tott  (frett 
Mofiingt  wap/njfftas),  and  is  spoken  of  by  Isocratea 
as  worse  tluui  exue  (Isocr.  xvi.  47 :  dri^i,  4f  iyA 

roil  oiroO  vwnuff  ^rt/uifJmp  oUof  4  Mpotr 
/ttroiKttr). 

The  irttm,  in  fact,  was  in  the  State,  but  was  not 
of  it;  Precisely  how  far  his  disal^ties  extended 
is  not  known ;  our  authorities  do  not  furnish  an 
answer  to  lUl  questions  which  suggest  themselves. 
It  baa  been^ointed  out,  for  example  (see  art 
Adoption  [GreekJK  tbat  in/tla  on  either  side 
wonld  be  a  practical  bar  to  adopti<m  ,*  but  whether 
in  law  it  was  so  is  uncertain,  and  the  suggestion 
might  be  hazarded  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
extmction  of  a  family,  testamentary  adoption,  at 
any  rate,  may  not  have  been  denied.  Again,  the 
case  of  one  holding  an  hereditary  priesthood  pre> 
seats  a  difficulty.  And  we  may  ask  what  legal 
protection  was  given  to  the  life  and  property  and 
personal  dignity  of  one  who  was  in/xot,  and  under 
what  forms.  The  consequences  of  in/iia  in  detail 
are  not  treated  by  modem  writers,  who  content 
themselvee  with  tiie  above-given  generalizations  as 
to  its  significance :  but  even  theae  cannot  be  taken 
quite  au  pied  d»  la  l«ttre.  It  may  be  conjectured 
tbat  redress  of  personal  wrongs  in  the  case  of  an 
dn/tot  was  secured,  if  at  all,  by  means  of  a  public 
prosecution  {ypatp^)  undertaken  hj  a  friend  of  the 
aggrieved  (see  Demoa.  Meid.  47).  The  free  use  of 
depositions,  which  obtained  in  Attic  l^al  pro- 
cedure, would  obriato  the  difBcnlty  in  regaid  to 
evidence  (cf.  Demos.  Meid.  OS).  If  so,  we  nnst  say 
that  in  point  of  law  a  sentence  involving  total 

*lHff.  It.  ft.  11;  'Ofm  demhmtlaiili  tria  sent  gsnan, 
niMjin*,  media,  minima ;  Wa  enlm  sunt  qn»  babecnns,  Ubat^ 
tatem,  dvitatem,  funlllam.  bttor  omn  omnia  hao  amtttlmas 
(s.fr.  bf  death  or  slaverjL  mariinam  saae  c^dtis  demlnatfonaa ; 
oom  vero  ""'t"-"-*  dntatsin,  UbsrtKton  rethuniua,  Bwdiasa 

Tbt.  Peawa  MM.  ST;  Mfim  dssai^fwa  tflr    »f  aA* 
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in^  wu  equivalent  to  eiril  death,  hot  stopped 
sbwt  of  ovUmwij.*  Attic  law  protected  even  the 
miiTda>er  who  had  fled  beyond  jorudiction  (CIA 


L  61 ;  Demos.  Arittocrat.  p.  681).' 


The  ortDM  for  wliUi  total 
w«nUMtaUowliw:t 

ot  pcuudty,  fend  ft  dMumtioa  of  irvf*.  wlilcb  bwfta*  tba 
luwnNdKble  inberiUnoa  o(  the  hrin  trf  the  ditfimadilMd,  teU- 
iiV  4)ao  upoD  «or  wbo  aubMqMnttjr  adoptod  than.  To  th« 
MnMpMuUica  thoae  wm  UkbMwbo  ooaapirvd  to  •ubTCfttlM 
democnc;  <<ii^a«  an^kMitX 

(S)  Tlm/t  {KiMwi)  ia  its  man  Mrfow  tanM:  at  Aodoa  L<l: 
•ntnt  bjU^w  .  .  .  i^)mm,  wminm  itm  mu  «tn>t  mti  raif  hi 

(S)  Oflmyt»wi(Wp«roT>»fili«<Bal  M»  wcWcnt ;  trnm^tt 
tUdmwha  bnbed) on  Hm part «(  pollio ItmetlMarlM (Doaiac. 
JTaALlin.  For khm fonaa at kaai oC  ttda otoeo tbt poMH? 
waa  baraattatT  anM^aaod  oonflieattoB  of  coodii 

(41  VariamM  tgimmt  fn  mpfst  ^  MtttMry  Mnrfw  by  or 
fawi  ffataaal  to  oam,  daaortioa,  eowartiea  Id  tha  BaM,  atai 

hmp.axi^  i^lMur  4  ri)»  imSa  imufSJmt^  T»  aU  aitah 
obneoa  dj^BgUaMu— i  Ww  tba  paMfty,  aad  la  aaaw  oaaia 
BBBainatlBn  bmm  to  hm  baaa  oooIolBad. 

m  iWMy  rtuJniMw^yf'.  w  tiM  purMenlar  wta^ 
iK>iaakana.  Uo  aMrtk»o(ato*toa<«iltX  AoootdlMto 
iadob  icL,  dUkancUamant  ww  laeanad  «wr  altar  »  wM 
aasvieOoB,  bm  oUmt  ulbarHtaa  aaan  to  prora  that  »  rin^ 
Markthm  was  aoaatant  (an  Wyn  «■  ImMi  t.  17  aad  ai^ 
rB»aT> 

m  irMUta(wi*d«M«O^Mr«tvw<«p}.— IbatawaaaaMtohava 
Vedtad  tow  tbiwUm  of  tta^—m  actual  U-tnataMat, 
■ttfelMldfaic  tood.  azpoWaa  b<am  ttw  booaa,  aad  nCnal  A 
taaatal  etmpoiriaL 

^"i  if  a  aiM  MM  to  anm'Mi  lo  am  AtHmlam  eMMta  m 
/tntgn  WMMii,  JWm^  aOtgiMf  Mr  to  to  JUf  da«vAtar  Mid  • 
oUtn^^  JUMchatDoumdMaafll  dvie  rigfatt  aod  eoolaoa- 
Hon  of  profw^^« 

tefarftei-Wtaadrianiant  Ml  apon  a  Pii^nl  of  tba 
iBMrtfr  (ap JiiaiQ  who  pot  to  tha  nto  lha  UUpl  qaartlon  ol 
mftllw  a  dabtto  tha  TMBoir. 

m  gaoMt*ari/<d  ctWomoMom  ty     Jtaraid  in  Ut4  OmXt*. 

(U9  *  Any  OBO  wbo  raAri  ii^Mto  «« lito  JtoNda  4^  (*•  |m6U« 
JrWratorv  (Umtr^rmQ  mar  iwpaal  to  tba  wbota  Board  of  ArW- 
tnton;  and  U  tb0  todUia Magiltnto  |«U(y, tba  taw aaaeta 
that  ha  Aaakn&dTilrii^to'(AiM.dtA.>i>t.SS:  oan  In 
ritai,  Vtmam.  MM.  8J%  A  Dritaitlo  oonrt  Mold  ooalfm  or 
mna  Ua  ntdk*  oa  HpoaL 

(U)  C»^M«n  agmkut  l3UdteiAp  af  •  'mMrier  m^Mrafa 
OtaBoa.  JTaU.  tt ;  Oneiddca^AaM.  Ak        p.  ISO). 

(It)  DiatraacUaaBMat  «m  tba  pOBaHar  tor  anr  aropcaat  to 
awdM  tiU  oM  <i>t«faiiiaa>  law  rataMv  to  AoaiMto. 

(U)  CwdaaaWiw  ^a  w^A'a  ««l«((tor|r.  U  *a  wan  aanclit  la 
tha  aotoa]  oomadNloa  of  tbe  offence. 

aO  A  taw  attributed  to  Boloo  vWted  with  looi  of  dvQ  riffata 
tUmaawbotetHM  nf  party-^rij*  (rr^nt)  4U  not  ea*<  a  lidt 
(Flat.  iSbI.10;  of.  dead  AU.z.\.%:  'aforaroSoloBta,  pop» 
■fta  tol,  at  Dato  attam  niei,  lefcem  aa^afam,  qui  capita  aanxit, 
«d  la  oaatthnie  ooo  alteriiM  othtia  partla  fnlMot.'  Bee  on 
tabOroto,  HM.  ^Orme*,  UL  lu  ;  UKhkIfy,  PraMrnu  <<i  Onx>t 
fiMory,  P.87B.  Iba  tatantkm  waa  that  be  abould  aide  with 
tbe  MtabUabed  KorcrameBt,  tor  anaad  aaaanlt  upon  it  wao 
Kaett  »  oftpital  oBanoe).  Thla  taw  «M  kpparaDtly  obaoMe  bjr 
tha  end  of  the  6th  oeot.  Ko. 

(U)  A  taw  of  8o4oa,  tradltionany  derl*«d  fraoi  EfTPt.  but 
probablr  la  ariatenoe  in  Dnkon'i  tlaie,  nude  AnfuA  the  paaalQ' 
oo  ■  (Jura  eomietioa  for  itwovrigM*  idlmsm  (ifyim.). 

(U)  IMrfruicUaement  mm  tbe  penaltr  Uk  tboae  wito,  bavlnt 
beta  pdltr  of  mukattUf  /«r  kin  {hmlnnii,  took  oOtaa  or 
ipoka  In  tbe  OouaoQ  or  Jumtmbtj,  or  wtio  bad  waaffd  (Mr 
jata(a>MV  in  rioCoaa  titifiQ. 

(17)  Ererxcttiaen  wbo,  having  reached  tha  ace  of  50.  at  which 
be  WM  competent  to  aerve  aa  Pvbtie  Arbitrator  (tt«>rwri{fX 
/aOtd  (e  ((«  ao,  beoune  tnfm  (ArM.  J(A.  Pof.  68). 

M.  Partial  atiiDia  aigniGed  that  a  man  lost 
eertam  of  his  rights,  retainiiig  in  respect  of  the 
lemnant  an  equality  with  hia  fellows.  Partial 
'  atimia '  in  ita  variotu  foxma  was  the  penalty  in 
the  foUowins  cases : 

(1)  Genenuly,  one  who  initiated  a  pnblic  prose- 
cation  {-ypa^)  and  thereafter  dropped  it,  or  who  in 
the  event  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes 
of  the  jury,  was  fined  1000  drachmas  and  lost  the 
right  to  bring  a  similar  snit  in  t<hefatare(Harpoor.: 
rti  ypaifrdfupot  m4  fumXifig  winwrw  f^ipoi  raw 
y-^^io,  d^ursdm  x*^'         xpteavrir  An/Ua  nt. 

"OoltawiT  waa  Indeed  kavwa  aad  mdiedbjr  tha  Oreefea, 
hot  ta  not  ladloatMl  bjr  Um  dngto  aocpreatton  <TUMt  without  the 
adOttos  of  tarthar  asptanatory  tonaa  aad  phnoaa  (/m  aiL 
OcruvsrX 

llaonlartokeapawartiatawlttdBbonBdh  agaaanl  lalar- 
noa  to  tba  otBiolodwoffc  of  HaUr  aad  MtOoiaan,  i)ar  aWK*« 
ftaaiMOMW  ed.by  lipa^I  Tola,m8  1817),  lor  tha  jartlB- 
aafaiiT  tcxta  BBMt  Ban  aafloi^ 

vou  II.— 13 


Andoc  l.e. :  iripott  o6k  fr  ypd^aff9ai,  rati  Si  iwdt^a*, 
which  would  seem  to  inclti^e  alt  forms  of  ypaAai  j 
others  think  that  only  tbe  particular  form  in  whi^ 
the  proaecQtor  failed  was  henceforth  debarred  to 
him.    See  Croodwin's  Demos.  tU  Cor.  p.  331,  n.  S). 

(S)  Any  one  wbo  had  been  thrice  oonvlcted  under 
a  Tpa^  wapapiftm  of  submitting  illegal  or  unoon- 
stitutional  proposals  waa  debaned  in  futore  from 
making  any  further  proposals  in  the  Senate  or  the 
Assembly. 

(8)  Certain  disaUUtiee  attadied  to  oertaiu  spera* 
fied  classes  (these  are  oases  of  inpUa  nrA  wpon-d^ti 
properly  so  called,  although  Andoddes,  l.c.,  applies 
this  term  to  all  cases  of  what  we  have  called 
'partial  atimia').  For  example,  those  citizens 
wno  had  rraiained  in  the  city  and  constituted  the 
military  fbroe  of  the  Oligarchs  in  B.a  411  were 
deprived  of  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  Senate  or 
tbe  AHernUy.  Andocides  mentions  other  eases  of 
deprivation  «f  qwdfio  rishts,  but  we  know  not  oa 
what  gronnds  it  was  inflicted.* 

3.  Conditional  atimia. — To  these  two  degrees 
of  disfranchisement,  a  third  variety,  which  ui»  be 
•t^ed  'eonditional  atimia,'  most  be  added.  TUa 
fonn  was  not  in  oonaeqneaoe  of  a  verdict  of  any 
oHut  of  law,  but  was  in  a  way  voluntarily 
asnimed.  The  class  oonoemed  is  that  of  all  who 
were  in  any  degree  debtors  to  the  Treasury.  All 
such  debtors  as  failed  to  meet  tlieir  obligation  by 
the  date  tixed  by  law  became  ipao  facto  Atmuk  in 
tbe  fall  sense  of  uie  word  until  tbe  debt  was  paid. 
The  amount  of  the  debt  waa  immaterial.  A  list  of 
aoob  Btate^btota  was  kept  by  the  Praktores  in 
the  Acropolis.  The  ninth  Prytany,  or  decimal  part 
of  the  year,  eonstitated  the  ofBouJ  limit  of  graoe, 
on  the  expiry  of  which  the  Poletai  sold  the  posses- 
sions of  tne  debtor  to  double  the  amount  owing  t 
in  the  meantime  the  debtor  remained  disfranchiaeo, 
and  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  inaofBcient  to 
pay  the  debt,  be  continued  so  until  the  balance  was 
forthcoming.  If  tbe  debtor  died  before  the  balance 
was  paid,  bis  heirs  inherited  his  imida.  until  the 
clidms  of  the  State  were  finally  satisfied.  The 
moment  the  debt  waa  discharged,  full  dvil  righu 
were  ipto  faeto  regained.  In  a  general  way,  then, 
it  rested  with  the  man  himself  to  retain  or  lose  bis 
citisen  rights  on  this  account.  The  Institntion  of 
the  Eranos,  or  Club,  must  have  been  of  eotae  im- 
portance in  this  refnud. 

If  an  drt/tof  continued,  nevertheless,  to  exercise 
any  of  the  rights  which  he  had  lost,  he  was  liable 
to  the  summary  processes  of  arreut  {Anywy^)  or 
lr^t(4i  (information  laid  before  a  magistrate).!  If 
transgres^oo  was  proved,  he  might  be  punished* 
without  farther  proceedings  or  appeal,  with  im- 
prisonment  or  death.  The  above  methods  would 
be  employed  when  there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  disability,  i.e.  when  the  i.ritdn 
was  the  consequence  of  conviction  on  some  charge 
for  which  it  was  the  penalty.  It  was  possime, 
however,  that  a  man  might  be  noUnionsly  or 
othenrise  guilty  of  conduct  {t.g.  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  or  nnchastity— ^raf/>9(r»)  which,  if  proved, 
involved  disfranchieemrait,  though  be  had  never, 
owing  to  public  apathy  or  his  own  influence,  been 
charged  before  a  cuurt  therewith.  So  long  as  he 
did  not  ohallenee  public  opinion  by  conspicuous 
exercise  of  his  civil  rights,  ue  was  safe ;  but  the 
attempt  to  speak  in  the  Assembly  or  to  bold  office 
rendered  him  liable  to  the  process  called  inyyt\ia^ 
S»Kitiaolai,  or  challenge  to  stand  judicial  inqnirj 
into  character  before  a  jury  court.    If  the  joiy 

•  Sarinff  that  a  woman  had  no  poUUcal  rlfbta,  parhaps  w« 
majrelaaa  hen  tba  'kUmta'  whlob  by  a  law  of  Solon  tell npoc 
■  woman  UUiao  la  adultery :  ahe  wu  forUddan  to  adorn  berael 
or  to  enter  the  tami^  (iEarh.  Timtmk.  IBS:  i-nfiSm  r^ 
TOtavnir  wmum  mI  rar  fUor  ifiiatrtm  *br§  wmfmwnviC-r). 

t  FbraooBqilatodlaaiurionof  thanpnaMna,aaManlMi^ 
Schteaaa,  itar  alt  iVoainiMM. 
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found  a  rerdict  of  guilty,  sentence  of  dufranohiae- 
ment  wai  formaUj  prononnoed.  Whether  from 
the  moment  of  the  ohaUeofie  the  right  to  ucend 
the  Bona,  etc.,  remained  m  ab^anoe  until  the 
iasae  of  the  triu  is  uncertain. 

It  is  to  be  oheerred  that  a  sentence  of  '  atimia,' 
once  pronounced,  vas  perpetual,  and,  moreover,  was 
in  certain  oases  an  inheritance  no  more  avoidable 
by  a  man's  heirs  than  was  his  other  estate  (see  art. 
iMHBBiTAirOB).  Behabifitatioii,  ^any  rat^TBSso 
hedged  nmnd  with  oonditions  as  to  make  It  hope- 
less m  the  vast  majority  of  cases.   No  citizen  could 

firopose  a  restoration  of  ^vio  status  to  one  dis- 
randuaed,  without  the  protection  of  a  preliminarv 
Bill  of  Indemnity  (&Stta),  for  the  validity  of  whion 
at  least  6000  votes  were  requisite  (Demos.  Timoer. 
46 :  SXKn  ofrof  wi/ut,  o6k  iCir  wtpl  rur  Arlftifw  oiSi 

rwr  ^Xif/wlrur  o6Si  rdfcuf,  Ac  r^f  dSelof  8o0tUn]s, 
Kal  Ta6r^s  fii}  Aarror  ^  ^{ojcmx'^^*'  ^nf^aiUwiM — by 
which  we  should  probably  under^iand  6000  votw 
in  all.  not  6000  affirmatire  votes).  If  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity  were  passed,  the  main  proposal  would 
be  carried  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  Is,  in 
foct,  easier  to  find  examples  of  rehaldlitation  on 
a  large  scale  than  on  a  small,  as,  for  example,  the 
Act  of  Rehabilitation  passed  Irr  Solon  (Plut  Sol. 
19).  In  times  of  national  peru,  above  all,  such 
wholesale  enfranchisement  was  not  infrequent  (cf. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  6 : '  perdite  civitatee  desperatis  iam 
omnibus  rebus  hos  solent  exitus  exitiales  habere, 
ut  damnati  in  integrum  restitaantnr,  vincti  sol- 
vantnr,  exules  reduoantur,  res  iudicatea  readn- 
dantur*).  Examplea  from  Athenian  histo^  are 
the  decrees  passeJj  nst  before  the  battle  of  Safamis, 
and  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  after  the 
defeat  at  Chseroneia  (see  art  Amnesty). 

In  the  above  aooonnt  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  a  species  of  irtfUa  which,  although  a  natural 
c<Mi8eQnence  of  certain  acts,  was  yet  not  part  of 
tiieir  legal  penal^,  'Atimia,*  in  this  non-legal 
sense  ot  the  verdict  of  popular  opinion,  is  alluded 
to  by  Demos.  Meid.  12  (of  the  insult  of  a  blow 
received  in  public),  and  Aristotle  (of  the  dis- 
honour attaching  to  the  snimde).*  Similarly,  and 
equally  naturalR,  the  ffroophant,  tiie  disowned 
son.  and  the  euldren  of  a  man  who  had  been 
exeeated,  were  all  under  this  spedea  of  'atimia' 
(cf.  Demos.  Arist.  L  80). 

'Atimia '  in  this  nou'twal  sense  in  Athens  is  akin 
to  'atinua'  as  it  preeenn  itself  at  Sparta,  where 
there  was  not  the  same  development  of  legal 
ideas  and  procedure;  haX  aQ  uie  more  strong 
there  was  t^e  force  of  pabBo  OTinim,  iriileh  per- 
haps to  a  groater  degree  than  euewhere  in  Qreeoe 
was  identical  with  law.  At  Sparta  such  'atimia ' 
leU  np<m  all  d^iartnre  from  the  customs  of  the 
ecmununify  (Xen.  Bern.  Lac.  x.  7,  iiL  9).  An  ex- 
ample is  the  case  of  Aristodemos  who  survived 
tiie  batUe  of  ThermoOT'lae  (Herod,  vii.  231 :  iwopc- 
tfTifmi  A  AajK^d^MFB  «&c  jrc(Jt6t  t*  kqI  infU^}  cf. 
Xen.  cp.  eU.  ix.  4 ;  Plut.  Ages.  30).  Those  who 
surrendered  at  Sphacteria,  however,  were  treated 
more  leniently  (Thuc  v.  34 :  IfSii  xal  ipx^i  nrat 
^orrof  irijiovt  ^olTtrar,  drt/Jtu'  M  rouUSc  &rre  ft^t 
d^eu'  fn^e  wptoftiwom  n  4  vuXoEVrat  Kvplevi  ttnu— 
a  penaltr  oocre^tmding  to  'partial  atimia*  at 
Auiens).  The  nnmber  of  tboee  defeated  at 
Lenctea  made  it  impossible  to  eanyoot  the  law  even 
to  this  extent  Spartans  who  remained  unmarried 
were  also  subjectied  to  a  certain  'atimia,'  being 
deprived  of  all  claim  of  respect  from  their  Juniors, 
and  excluded  from  certain  festivaU  (Pint.  Lyc.  16). 
Inability  to  provide  the  fixed  oontnbution  to  the 

i»n  A*  iV  rtW  ifato»w.  I^to  iboold  Dot  bi  taken, 
wJl^nM^^doiM,  of  ft  pawl  oonseqaMioa  Ite  opaa  lAom 


common  mess  ezduded  a  Spartan  ipso  facto  from 
the  class  of  Peers  (f/Mum),  which  probably  implied 
the  loss  of  political  ri^ts*  as  distingoisned  mun 
the  dvil  rights,  of  dtizenship  (Arist.  P<iiU.  iL  9; 
Xen.  Hell.  m.  iiL  6).  Apparently  full  rights  were 
at  onoe  recoverable  by  conformity  to  the  required 
conditions ;  even  Aristodemos  by  his  valiant  con- 
duct at  Plateea  recovered  caste,  though  not  indeed, 
entirely  (Herod.  viL  231  and  ix.  71).  It  would 
hence  appear  that  'atimia*  at  Sparta  was  in 

Sineral  analogous  to  what  we  have  called  'eon- 
tional  atimia'  at  Athens. 
The  existence  of  'atimia*  at  a  penal  measnxa  ia 
proved  for  other  States  of  Greece  {eg.  Cbalds  and 
Eretria  in  Euboea,  Chios,  Lokiis,  Ephesos.  etc.) 
by  inscriptions  ranging  in  date  from  the  6th  to  the 
1st  cent  B.a  In  certain  oasee  Athenian  inflnenoe 
may  have  operated,  as  in  Euboea  (see  Hiofcs, 
Manu^  of  Greek  ffiatorieal  lMonptUn%»\  No.  40 : 
if/Aatu  it  iaXxidiuw  roOs  IjPwimu  Siwamus.  it  V  i/t/tii 
i/t6<rg,  Urttua  airrbv  ttniu  koX  r&  yp^/Mra  itWod  iiifiAnii,) ; 
and  perhaps  also  at  Delphi,  where,  in  the  2nd  cent. 
B.C.,  at  any  rate.  State-debtors  were  Srtnoi.  (Ditten- 
beiger,  SyUoge\  No.  906).  But  general,  it  is 
{nobaUe  that  the  penalty  of  'atimia'  was  prac- 
tically a  universal  methoa  unong  the  Greek  States, 
and  followed  immediately  from  the  Greek  oonoep- 
tion  of  the  relationship  between  the  State  and  the 
individual  (on  this  subject  see  Newman*!  PolMet 
o/Arittotle,  voL  L  p.  901). 

LiTHUTUEi.— Beddw  the  wnks  sbova  neoUed,  sae  ftlto 
P.  na  LelyfUd,  D»  in/amta  Imm  AMeo,  Jjort.  18SS ;  H. 
H.  B.  Urier,  HiMoria  ivtrtt  atttet  d*  honi*  domnotorum, 

fWM,  BruiKb,  187S.  Pral  Utterl,  Aehliung  und  Fcrtemtav 
inA  oriaMielum  lUcht  (BtuA.  IMS),  give*  th«  moat  exhaiutir* 
tnftBiwnt  ot  Um  aubject ;  ftdlowuig  out  tha  id«u  ot  H.  Swo- 

h«  dmws  a  iluun)  dtaUnctfon  btCwMn  <ti/mc  fa  tba  smm  oI 
*  oiitlswed '  sad  «Tvm- *  diihwdilMd.' tiat  wltboatsppsnaltr 
rttslnhnny  Twy  rffnWoMit  gwnlt 

W.  J.  WOODHOITSK. 
ATI$A  {or  Dipankara).— A  learned  Indian 
Buddhist  fnar,  who  effected  the  moat  profound 
reformation  of  Lftmaism.  Ent^ng  Tibet  in  A.D. 
103S,  and  finding  the  prevalent  Buddhism  in  the 
hands  of  an  immoral  priesthood  and  extremely 
debased  by  demonolatry,  he  founded  a  new  Order, 
CD  a  purer  Bnddhist  model,  which  he  called  '  Bound 
by  the  Orders'  (Kah-dam).  This  afterwards  be- 
came the  'Yellow-cap'  sect  or  'the  Virtue  Prac- 
tisers'  (CMuk),  now  the  dominant  State  Church. 
In  his  reform  Atl^a  restored  celibacy  and  purged 
the  ritual  of  much  of  its  grosser  devil-worship.  He 
wrote  a  great  many  doctrinal  works,  and  trans- 
lated into  the  Tibetan  scriptures  a  large  number 
of  Indian  Buddhist  commentaries.  The  benefidal 
effects  of  his  teaching  also  initiated  other  semi- 
reformed  sects,  the  Sasky  a  and  Kaigyu,  which  arose 
somewiiat  later.  He  died  in  A.D.  lw2  at  Ne-t'ans^ 
near  Lhflaa,  when  a  large  funereal  monnd,  or  4Nipa, 
was  erected  over  his  grave  and  still  exists. 

LRUAnrwL— C.  P.  KSppen,  LamaUelu  HimvnUt  mtd 
KinAe  (BerUn,  1867-SO),  U.  T»,  117,  127,  285 ;  L.  A.  Waddoll, 
£uddAfm     TOet  pp.  85,  M,  H,  ft7,  sin  Lktua  (1006), 

p-  820t  L.  A.  Waddell. 

ATITS  or.  incorrectly,  Atiths ;  AVADHtJTS, 
sometimes  AbdhQts,  Audhiits,  Avdhuts  (Skr.  aUta, 
'  passed  away  [from  worldly  care] ' ;  avadAUta, 
'duAen  off').— These  two  names  can  oonvenientiy 
be  taken  together.  They  are  generally  applied  in 
India  to  any  rel^^us  mendicants,  as  indicating 
that  they  have '  passed  away '  from  or  become  liber- 
ated from  worldly  cares,  or  have  'shaken  off'  all 
caste  and  personal  distinction,  AvadhAt  is  applied 
to  both  Vu^navas  and  Saivas  Igq.v.) ;  but,  so  far 
as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  Atitia  applied  only 
to  the  latter.  Mr.  lUaley,'^  bowever,  states  ttiat 
Vaif^ava  Atits  exist  in  BihAr.  In  this  teohnioal 
"  2HbM  Mi«  Ouln  ^  &IVS4  aa  •  Attk' 
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mm,  madkiUa  ofUoi  ooenn  in  Suukrit  literature, 
but  the  technical  nee  of  a<ito  seems  to  be  more 
modem,  vaA  to  be  Mmflned  to  the  Temacolars. 
AUt  is  often  eoDfoanded  with  tbe  wivd  atUk  (Skr. 
tOiMU  'a  guest,'  which  has  more  than  onoe  given 
rise  to  fandfol  exi^anatians.  In  addition  to  this 
enstomaiT  general  sense,  both  vcffds  are  sometimea 
employed  to  indkate  ipeoial  dsssos  irf  rdigtons 
mendicants. 

bi  Uiis  narraww  senae  Afd  Is  allied  to  dx  and 
a  baU  of  tbe  Damind,  or  ten  seotiaiia  of  Baira 
mendieantB,  who  claim  spiritoal  descent  from  the 
ereat  reformer  Sankarichftrya  {q.v. ).  Three  and  a 
half  f>f  these  seotions,  who  are  called  Daii4\s  from 
Umr  baUt  of  carrying  a,  danda,  or  staff,  are  con- 
ndered  to  have  retained  SaAkarteh&rya's  doctrine 
in  aD  its  pori^.  Tbe  rest,  viz.  the  Tanas,  Arap- 
ns,  PuXs,  Gins,  Ptrratas,  Sftgaras,  and  half  the 
Mdrntlfl^  an  reputed  to  have  fallen  to  some 
extent  fnmi  orthodoxy,  bat  are  still  looked  upon 
u  religions  characters.  These  are  the  Atlts. 
Unliice  the  Da^dls,  they  carry  no  staff.  They 
differ  from  the  latter  also  in  their  use  of  clothing, 
money,  and  ornaments,  their  methods  of  preparing 
food,  and  thdr  admission  of  members  from  an^ 
order  <A  Hindus,  Some  of  them  lead  an  asoebc 
Gfe,  while  others  mix  fredy  in  tbe  world,  carry  on 
trade,  and  acquire  pfoyrty.  Most  of  them  are 
celibate,  bat  some  of  tbem  marry,  and  are  then 
known  as  safJ^&ri  ('msnied')  argharbdri  ('hooBe- 
hdder*)  AHts.  They  are  often  collected  in  ma(h$, 
or  monasteries,  and  some  oflSmate  as  temple-priests. 
Tbeywear  ochre(pvril)-coloared  gaimenta,  and  carry 
arosary  <tf  the  mdrOkfa  seeds  saored  to  Siva.  'Xhej 
do  not  eat  flesh  or  drink  spirits.  Tfaciy  worship  Siva, 
nsoally  under  the  name  of  Mahideva  or  Bhalroo, 
snd  also  pay  derotions  to  the  monkey-god  Hannmftn 
or  MahATlra.  Their  religions  theories  (when  they 
have  any)  are  baind  <»  the  advaita  Tedinta  (^g.v. ) 
of  tiiMT  founder  ntftkirlfthlryii 

Tbe  Saiva  ATadbflts  (when  tiie  word  is  ean- 
^oyed  in  tbe  narrower  sense)  are  asoettos  of  a 
sterner  mould.  They  wear  as  few  clothes  as 
MMnUe,  ™*^Wiig  ap  the  deficiency  with  mnd,  and 
let  their  hair  grow  long  and  matted  {technically 
called  ja^).  They  practise  silence,  and  live  on 
alma.  In  the  cold  weather  tbey  may  be  seen 
cowering  over  a  small  fire.  Their  life  is  in  every 
way  an  artremely  hard  one.  Gorakbnftth  (q.v. ), 
the  founder  of  tbe  sect  of  KawhAid  Yogis,  is  often 
lefened  to  as  a  ^rp^^  Avadbflt  of  this  class. 

As  reg^fds  Vaif^vas,  the  term  AvadMlt  has  a 
Qieaial  significuioe.  When  TtAm  anda  made  his 
^eat  reformation  amongst  tbe  followers  of  R&mft- 
nnja,  and  abrogated  the  distinction  of  caste  in 
rdif^ions  orders,lie  gave  this  title  to  bis  followers, 
to  signify  Uiat  ther  bad,  so  to  speak,  '  pat  off  tbe 
old  man.'  They  bad  'shaken  off'  all  personal 
distinction  by  adopting  a  relipous  life,  and  thus 
quitting  the  ties  of^  nature  and  of  society.  For  an 
accoant  of  the  religions  tenets  and  customs  of 
ttiese  AradfaatA,  see  BjUiXHASSDl  and  Bhakti- 
Makoa- 

IjnuTOBS.— Hum  daiom  ou  hftnUr  b«  alUA  the  UUm  of 
dirtincttTe  r^gtoaa  Mcta,  ftod  baaoa  Itttia  baa  b««n  writt«o 
about  tbem.  nw  above  article  baa  been  oomirfled  parUj  from 
tbe  writo'a  private  Dotea  and  partlr  tron  tbe  toUowiog  worki : 
H.  H.  WOaoo,  Amvi  en  OU  BMiaiM  ^  the  HindCU  (ed. 
1861),  L  SOiir.  ('AtA^  6SS.  ('Tainava  Aradbftto');  H.  H. 
R^ter,  TrOet  and  CoMtm  9t  Btaioal  (laail  'Atit';  W. 
CmofcA  me  TVflMSMl CMm^  U<  JTortA-rMtera  iVrntnoM 
sisSOMtt (UB^  s>««t ' Allfc,' ' Awadbfit.' 

Geobgs  a.  GRIKRSOir. 

Atman.— 1.  EtymdoKT.— The  origin  of  the 
word  Oiman  is  doubtful.  It  is  usual  to  compare  it 
with  the  Greek  ^riiit,  iih-ff^,  AVriiH,  and  the  Teu- 
tcnuie  dfwn,  SBom,  <ttlm,  and  it  is  then  derived 
atbar  from  on,  'breatii*  {P«i»r^vrg»r  W6rter- 
ftacA),  or  ol,  *go'  (Weber),  or  am  (»««),  *blow' 


(Cortius,  Grassmann,  etc).  The  development  of 
meaning  would  therefore  be — (1)  breath,  (3)  soul, 
(3)  self.  However,  Mman  in  Uie  sense  of  breath 
(of  tbe  wind)  ooeors  only  in  four  passages  of  the 
Bigreda,  mostly  in  hymns  of  younger  (Ute ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  we  find  more  frequently 
in  tbe  Rigveda  the  abridged  form  tnum  (in  the 
case-forms  tnumaim,  tmanA,  tmane,  tmani,  tman), 
in  the  sense  partly  of  a  reflexive  pronoon,  partly 
of  an  adverb.  It  mi^t  then  be  that  dtoian,  and 
perhaps  also  the  Greek  ofoii,  originate  from  two 
pronominal  stems,  a  (in  a-ham)  and  ta  ('this'), 
and  the  meaning  would  be  'this  ego,'  'this  my 
own  self.'  However  this  may  be,  the  word  &tman 
eame  very  early  to  signify  *tiie  self  in  contrast 
with  that  which  is  not  self,'  and  this  meaning  de- 
veloped in  font  directions:  (1)  the  own  person, 
the  own  body,  opposed  to  the  outside  world  ;  (2) 
the  trunk  of  the  body  as  opposed  to  the  timbe ;  (3) 
the  soul  as  opposed  to  the  body  ;  (4)  the  essence  as 
opposed  to  what  is  not  eeeenoe.  Examples  of  these 
variouB  meaning  are  frequent  in  the  Vedic  texts. 

3.  Philosophical  meaning.— It  is  endent  from 
this  that  the  idea  of  dfman,  'self,*  is  rvtofm, 
pointing  to  something  which  is  not  the  dtman, 
and  nwative,  in  so  far  as  the  positive  sense  is  not 
in  it,  bat  in  that  which  is  to  oe  excluded.  Such 
relative-nesative  concepts  are  frequent  in  phil- 
oeophy,  and  have  been  used  with  great  advantage 
to  signify  the  inner  principle  of  the  universe, 
excluding  from  it  the  whole  content  oi  the  phe* 
nomenal  world.  Of  this  kind  is  the  dMni  of 
Anaximander  in  contrast  to  all  thinp  whichnave 
anteoedents ;  tbe  0»  of  Parmenides  m  contrast  to 
the  yhitau  and  SKi0pm  which  rule  in  the  world  of 
sense;  the  ivrm  U  of  Plato  in  contrast  to  the 
yiffifitwtf  Kai  dToXXd^umr ;  the  lubttantia  of  Spin- 
osa  in  contrast  to  tiie  modi,  of  which  the  whole 
world,  corporeal  as  well  as  intellectual,  consists ; 
and  the  Ding  an  tick  of  Kant  in  contrast  to  the 
whole  phenomenal  world,  which  oontains  the  things 
only  in  so  far  as  they  exist  for  iu,  >.«.  for  oar  in- 
tellect in  its  innate  forms,  vis.  time,  space  and 
oauB&Iity.  All  these  oonoepts,  ifiodi,  Ar,  Orrwt  Jlr, 
Mubttantia,  Ding  an  tieh,  are  negative,  for  they 
state  only  what  tbe  principle  is  not,  and  not  what 
it  is.  They  are  therefore  empty  of  content,  and 
herein  lies  their  great  value  for  the  seienoe  of 
metaphysics,  which  has  to  do  with  a  subject 
eternally  unknowable.  Of  this  kind  is  also  the 
concept  ^man,  which  requires  us  to  direct  our 
attention  towards  the  Self  of  our  own  person, 
the  Self  of  eveiything  else,  the  Self  of  the  whole 
world,  and  to  discanT  all  that,  strictly  spealdng, 
does  not  belong  to  this  Self.  It  is  the  most  ab- 
stnujt,  and  therefore  the  best  name  which  phil- 
osophy has  found  for  its  sole  and  eternal  theme. 
All  those  other  names,  dpxfi,  ^,  Arrut  Hi*,  tubatantia. 
Ding  an  tieh,  still  smack  of  tbe  phenomenal  world, 
fron  which  they  originate.  Atman  alone  touches 
the  precise  jioint  which  the  inner,  obscure, 
never -appearing  essence  of  things  revests  itself. 
Nor  is  It  by  accident  that  Indian  thinkers,  above 
all  others,  arrived  at  this  most  abstract,  and  there- 
fore best,  expression  for  the  eternal  subject  of  all 
metaphysics;  for  the  Indian  geniuH  is  animated 
by  a  restless  desire  to  penetrate  to  the  depthx,  a 
longing  to  be  rid  of  all  that  is  external  and  non- 
essential, as  we  shall  see  latw  on  in  some  famous 
examples  from  the  Upani^ads. 

3.  Brahman  and  Atman.— There  are  two  words, 
Itrahnuin  and  Stvxan,  which  are  often  used  in  tlie 
Upanii^ads  to  si^^ify  the  inner  essence  of  tlie  in- 
dividual as  well  as  of  the  whole  world,  and  which 
cannot  be  considered  separate  from  each  other. 
Brahman  means  originally,  and  wherever  it  occurs 
in  tbe  Rigveda,  'prayer';  and  it  is  very  strange 
(and  recalls  tbe  nmibr  case  of  tbe  Biblical 
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how  this  word  oame  to  mean  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  world.  In  prayer  tlie  devotee  felt 
himself  elevated  above  nis  own  individually, 
above  the  phenomenal  world,  in  nnioa  with  the 
gode;  in  prayer  he  felt  awaking  within  himself 
a  power  which  was  above  all  oeings,  above  all 
worlds,  and  even  above  the  gods.  So  it  came 
about  that  to  the  qnestion  already  raised  in  Big- 
veda,  z.  81.  4,  '  What  was  the  wood,  what  was  the 
tree,  of  which  they  have  carved  heaven  and  earth  T ' 
the  following  answer  is  given  later  on  in  a  Br&h- 
mafUh  (Taitt.  Br.  U.  8,  9) :  *Brakman  was  the 
wood,  Brahman  was  the  tree,  of  which  they  have 
earved  heaven  and  earth.'  We  cannot  enter  here 
into  farther  details ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  we 
eao  follow  in  the  Vedic  literature  step  by  step  the 


development  oonld  be  traced  for  the  wwd  dtnum. 
And,  indeed,  there  are  some  who  believe  that,  side 
by  side  with  the  theological  rignifloanoe  attached 
to  the  word  brahman,  there  was  a  more  philo- 
sophical tendency  which  circled  round  the  word 
Mman,  and  that  both  views  expanded  more  and 
more  until  th^  coalesced  In  the  identifieation 
of  brahman  and  dtman  as  it  is  found  in  the 
Upanifads.  But  this  hypothec  is  not  confirmed 
by  tiie  facts.  It  is  nseless  to  attempt  to  gain  in 
t£e  hymns  and  Brfthmanas  the  necessary  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  won!  dtman,  as  we  can  for  the 
word  brahman.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  the  word 
dtman  emerging  here  and  there,  and  quickly  dis- 
appearing again,  until  the  Indian  thinkers,  becom- 
ing awaie  of  the  advantage  of  this  term,  began  to 
use  it  more  and  more  frequently  to  express  what 
they  felt  without  being  able  to  clothe  it  in  words. 
In  fact  the  word  brahman,  '  prayer,'  originally  ex- 
pressed a  subjective  feeling ;  and  it  was  only  by 
utensifying  tnis  subjective,  and  at  the  same  time 
metaphysial  character  thi^  they  came  to  take 
hold  of  the  word  Otman  aa  the  moot  striking  and 
happy  expression  for  the  inner  essence  of  the  in- 
dividnal,  and  for  the  inner  essence  of  the  whole 
world  (see  art.  Brahman).  A  few  exunples  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  process. 

4.  Examoles  from  hymns  and  Brihmsqas.— 
Even  as  ear^  as  tlie  Bigvedat  in  the  profound  and 
diffienlt  hymn  «f  Dirghatamss  (L  104  4),  the  poet 
asks :  '  Who  has  seen  how  the  nrstbom,  being  the 
Bone-possessing  (the  shaped  world),  was  bom  from 
the  Boneless  (^e  shapeless) !  Where  was  the  vital 
lureath,  the  blood,  the  Self  UUman)  of  the  world  T 
Who  went  to  ask  him  that  knows  it?  *  Here  the 
poet,  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper,  passes  from 
the  vital  bnatli  to  the  Uood,  from  the  blood  to 
the  dfnwn,  or  inmost  Self.  It  may  seem  strance 
that  the  Indian  philosophers  ask  earlier  after  the 
Self  of  the  world  than  after  the  Self  of  the  indi- 
vidnal,  but  the  mind  is  like  the  eye,  which  sees 
evefyuiing  else  before  it  sees  itself. 

Mmv  oUmt  ffootMtoM  ot  MmlUr  import  wCQ  b«  foand  in  tbe 
Bramt  writoA  ettkiOu  dtr  PMbMopU*.  L  1,  eapMd>llr  p. 
ISIS.  It  liMld,  fOrsxMnpl«,tt(Pn]fcMti(ft  n^rthicsl  petwi^ 
flosMOB  ot  the  anstin  poww)  In  tlw  fUtUnn  Antnnka,  1. 28 : 

*  IB  botkUnc  tlw  wori&  »nd  Um  batnga  ba  Mt«r«d  with  hb 
om  M  M&tand)  into  bis  own  BaU  (dtnwimim)' ;  in  Athumr, 
X.  I.  U:  *HawlK>  koowa  him  dow  no  lonmr  tatr  dMtta,  bhn 
ths  win,  OBdMMqrfng,  •msvoanr  &tman' ;  m  lUtk  Br.  lu.  U. 
9.  T : '  Hs  Huoofb  whom  Uw  ion  ahlaM,  MitanMd  livglowlnff 
ta^-vOj  knoww  oC  Um  Tads  vrtien  dqiutlns^fUs  lUt 
aodentsadi  Um,  tha  grast  omalprtaaiit  dtmon.  Ha,  IMag  in 
the  Bntamsaa  aa  tbatr  graatowi,  la  not  aacmaoCad  or  dimln- 
lahfld  br  works;  the  flaU  ia  hii  nathflnder;  ona.who  knowa 
him  la  M  mora  atahtod  bjr  avO  daed';  In  lUtl.  Ir.  UL  IL  1 : 

*  Ub  who  Urn  in  oa  as  oar  mlar,  wIm  la  ona,  and  jrat  appaara  In 
HMuiT  forma,  In  whom  the  bandrad  Ufhta  of  baami  araona,  in 
whom  tb^otka  are  one,  tha  Briaala  ODfr-te  ta  tha  inteUaodMl 
Self  (mmMoAm  (llmd)fai  mao.*^ 

These  puncaa  abvady  apnroaoh  the  atandpoint  of  tha 
ypaniptda,, which  Is  fully  reached  In  the  ao^aUled  'Sdenoe  of 
SMUya  ■  (SaUp.  fir.  X.  6. 8)  and  Obblnd.  Up.  UL 14 :  •  Tartlj  thla 


wofld  b  Brakman.  LA  a  man  madKata  apon  It  in  Aaiiea  aa 


3^iHaUn(orlffbi.annlbllat*m,  and  breath  of  tha  WMldV  Und 
ia  hla  ataff,  Ola  bli  body,  Usht  hla  ahapa,  tnith  hla  ttiotwhta, 
Ua  Self  the  infinite.  AU-worklnclsba,iai-wlaUnc,all«»^ing, 
aU-taaUngt  aH-embradac,  allan^  onoonewnad ;  Be  ia  Bftj  aoSI 
(dtm<m)mtba  laser  haart^amallar  thsBSrloa^am  ovanuutaid- 
00m,  or  »  mQlat-oom,  or  a  rioMxm^  kamd ;  Ho  la  n^  aool 
(4tmM>  In  tha  inner  heart,  gnatar  than  tha  earth,  matar  tbaa 
the  atmondianL  greatar  than  tba  luKven,  giaatar  tbao  aU  Oaaa 
worlds.  The  au-woridng,  aU-wlihhig.  au^malllna,  aU-taathw, 
aU-embraatnc.  dlant,  onoaooenied,  He  ia  m  ionan  in  the 
inner  heart,  He  ii  the  Brahman :  to  Him,  WBan  departlnr,  I 
•hall  enter. ,  Whoever  oMatna  thb,  vetOrha  doaa  not  doobtl 
Thui  ivake  dto^Iya,  diwfiln.' 

5,  The  Atman  In  uie  Upanivads.— The  words 
just  q^noted,  '  He  is  my  dtman  in  the  inner  heart. 
He  is  the  Brahman,*  contain  the  two  words  about 
which  circle  nearly  all  tiie  thoughts  of  the 
Upani^ads.  Tory  often  tiiey  are  used  without 
any  distinction ;  bat  wherever,  as  in  the  qnotation 
just  given,  a  difference  Is  observable,  Brakman 
means  the  eternal  principle  as  realized  in  the 
whole  world,  and  dtman  the  same  principle  as 
realized  in  ourselves.  Assuming  this,  the  funda* 
mental  bought  of  all  the  Upanifads  oan  he 
expressed  by  the  simple  equation : 
BraKman  -  dtman, 
meaning  the  identi^  of  Brahman  and  dtman,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  of  God  and  the  sool.  It  is  thus 
expressed  in  tjie  so-called  '  great  words ' :  tat  tvam 
an,  'that  art  thou'  (Chh&nd.  Up.  vi.  8.  7),  and 
aham  brahmd  armi,  'I  am  Brahman*  (Brih.  Up. 
i  4.  10).  That  means:  Brahman,  the  power 
which  oreatee  all  the  worlds,  supports  tiieni,  and 
destroTB  them.  This  all-mi^ty,  all-pervading, 
eternal  power  is  identical  with  the  d^mon,  vitn 
that  which,  ri^Uy  nnderatanding,  we  have  to 
coonder  as  oar  soul,  as  our  own  nnohanging, 
imperishable  Self.  The  grandeur  of  this  thoaght 
is  manifest.  We  do  not  know  what  ways  are 
reserved  for  philosophy  in  future  ages,  we  do  not 
know  what  disoovenes  may  be  made  in  times  to 
oomOf  htU  so  much  we  know  with  oertalnty :  if  a 
solution  of  the  riddle  which  tins  phenomenal 
world  presents  to  ns  is  pcadble  in  any  way  to 
mankind,  the  key  to  that  riddle  can  be  found  only 
where  Nature  manifests  herself  not  merely  from 
the  outside,  but  where  she  exoeptionally  reveals 
her  secret  to  as,  and  allows  an  insigbt,  however 
limited,  into  her  abysmal  depths,  mto  oar  own 
inner  Self,  into  our  dtman.  This  way  was  trodden 
the  Indian  {Ailosophers  In  the  tfpaniTads,  and 
no  fature  time  will  cease  to  learn  from  them. 
But  what  have  we  to  consider  as  onr  Self,  as  oar 
dtman^  It  was  not  without  serious  researches 
that  the  Indians  came  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  qnestion.  Atman,  the  Self,  might  be  simply 
the  body,  it  might  be  the  vital  principle,  the 
individual  sonl  Ulva)  in  us,  it  might  oe  something 
higher  than  all  this.  It  is  wonderful  to  follow  the 
Indian  thinkers  In  their  researches  after  the  real 
essence  of  the  atman,  as  they  lie  open  before  us  in 
the  various  Upani^ads;  here,  however,  we  must 
limit  ourselves  to  a  few  examples. 


In  the  saoond  aaiB  of  the  Taltt  Up.  tha 


takea 


man  aa  be  appeara  aa  a  bodUy  exlatenoe.  In  ao  far  ha  oonaiata 
of  food,  he  ia  annanuantat/a,  '  oonriatiiqr  ot  the  emence  ot 
food':  but  thia  body  is  only  Uie  sheath  which  eoWopa 
something elaejthe pntBomava  dtman,  'the Self  oonriatiiv  of 
vital  braath.'  Ttila,  aeatn,  hidee  another  being,  the  manomoiria 
dtman, '  the  Balf  oonMatlng  ot  wIU.'  Thla,  agun,  oontains  ttao 
vijIUltMmapa  Atman,  'the  Self  oonabtlng  St  oonadooaneea ' ; 
and  only  by  removing  thla,  as  an  envelope,  do  wa  ooma  to  the 
inmoat  Belt,  tha  (tnandamaya  dtman,  '  tha  Salt  oonsislliw  of 
bUaa.'  Havlngoometothia,  the  text  aays: 'TarUy  this  la  tha 
essence ;  tor  whoever  obUiua  this  eaanoe  is  lllled  wtUk  btlsa 
For  nho  oould  breatlM^  wtio  oould  live,  were  not  this  bUaa  in 
the  ether  of  his  heart!  For  it  Is  be  who  orsataa  bUsa.  Ftor 
whoever  In  that  Invldble,  looorporeal.  Unspeakable,  Untatfaooo- 
aUe  finds  peace,  finds  rest,  be  really  baa  ooma  to  peace.  Bat 
whoever  asnimee  in  it  a  distinction,  a  sepantion  between  htm- 
selt  and  this  dtman,  there  is  fear  for  blm ;  it  is  the  tear  of  thn 
man  who  thinks  himself  wise'OUtt.  Up.  iL  7> 

As  in  this  passage  five  dimsrent  dtmam,  ime 
within  the  other,  are  dlstdngnished,  so  aiwther 
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text  Bpeakt  of  three  dtmant — the  eonxveal.  the 
indiTMiial,  and  the  highest  Oiman,  In  Chhftnd. 
Up.  Tiii.  7,  Pnjftpata  said:  'The  Self  {Otman) 
iniieh  iB  free  from  sin,  free  from  old  age,  from 
death  and  griefs  from  hunger  and  thint,  whose 
viahes  are  tnWf  vhoM  oonnaeli  are  true,  that  is 
to  he  inveetigated,  that  is  to  be  onderBtood  ;  he 
ohtains  all  worlds  and  all  wiahee,  whoever  has 
found  that  Self.'  Theae  words  of  Prajftpati  were 
beard  by  the  gods  and  hr  the  demons ;  and  in 
order  to  learn  the  tme  Self  the  ^;oda  sent  Indra, 
the  demons  Virochaaa,  to  Praj&patL  He  con- 
seated  to  teaeh  them,  and  began  nis  instmetion 
witii  the  words ;  *  Look  at  yourself  in  a  Tossel  of 
water,  and  tell  me  what  of  your  Self  you  do  not 
see  tbisre.'  They  answered :  *  We  see,  O  renerable 
master,  this  our  entire  Self  even  to  the  hairs,  even 
to  the  naila.*  And  he  saidt  'Well,  that  is  the 
8eU,  that  is  the  Immortal,  the  7eail«Si,  that  is 
tbe  Brahman.*  They  went  awi^  with  satisfied 
heart,  but  Prajftpati  said :  'There  they  go  away, 
without  having  perouved,  vitiiont  baring  found 
the  Self.*  Yirocbana,  tbe  messenger  of  the  demons, 
remained  content  with  tbe  answer;  but  Indra, 
wttiioat  retumintf  to  the  gods,  came  back  and 
Slid:  *0  Tenerule  master,  just  aa  tikis  Self  is 
wdl  adoniad  when  the  body  is  well  adorned,  well 
dreased  when  tbe  body  Is  well  dressed,  well  cleaned 
when  the  body  is  well  cleaned,  eren  so  that  Self 
wni  be  UiiMl  when  the  body  is  blind,  lame  when 
the  body  is  lame,  crippled  when  the  body  is 
crippled,  and,  in  fact,  wUl  perish  as  soon  aa  tbe 
body  peridies;  therefore,  I  see  no  omsolation  in 
this  doetrine.*  PraUpati  then  led  bim  to  a  higher 


d^iarted,  but,  before  reaching  the  gods,  came 
back  and  said :  '  Venerable  master,  it  is  true  that 
tbe  Self  is  not  blind  when  the  body  is  blind,  not 
lame  when  it  is  lamej  it  is  tnta  that  it  is  not 
afliBcted  hj  the  infinnities  of  the  body;  it  is  not 
killed  when  the  body  is  murdered,  is  not  lamed 
when  it  is  lamed,  bat  it  is  as  if  it  were  killed,  as 
if  it  were  vexed,  as  if  it  snfTered  pain,  as  if  it  wept, 
— in  this  I  see  no  eonsolatiwi.'  Prajft^ti  gave  a 
new  instmetion:  'When  a  man,  oeiog  asleep, 
rMKJong,  and  at  perfeet  x«st»  sees  no  dr«uns,  this 
is  WSdf,  this  is  the  Imnortal,  the  Fearlces,  this 
is  Brahman.'  India  departad,  and  returned  again : 
*  TeneraUe  master,  in  that  way  he  does  not  know 
himself,  does  ikot  know  "  I  am  this,"  nor  does  he 
know  anything  that  exists.  He  is  gone  to  anni- 
hilation. I  see  no  consolation  in  this.'  And  now 
Vrm^aatL  after  having  led  his  pn^  from  the 
bofUlySdf  to  the  eonseioiu  indiTidnal  Self  in 
diewia,  and  from  tiiis  to  the  unoonsedous  individual 
Sdf  in  deep  sleep,  rerealed  the  full  truth  about  the 
Self :  *  O  mighty  Indra,'  said  ha, '  this  body  indeed 
is  poMMSBd  by  death.  It  is  the  abode  of  that 
iamortal,  ineoiporeal  Sell  PoMswd  is  tbe  in- 


OOTporated  Self  by  pleasure  and  pain ;  for,  because 
it  is  incorporated,  there  is  no  eecape  fr«n  pleasure 
and  paiiL  But  the  incorporeal  Self  is  touched 
neither  by  pleasure  nor  by  pain.  BodilcM  are 
winds,  clouds,  lightning,  and  thunder;  and  as 
these,  being  hidden  in  tbe  heavenly  etber,  rise 
from  it,  and,  approaching  tbe  highest  light,  appear 
in  their  own  form,  thus  does  that  serene  being, 
arising  from  this  body,  aporoachiDg  the  highest 
light  (the  knowledge  of  Etelf),  appear  in  its  own 
form.  He  then  is  tbe  highest  spirit.  He  obtains 
alt  worlds  and  all  wishes  who  knows  and  under, 
stands  this  Self.* 

6.  Conclusion. — Even  in  the  oldest  texts  of  the 
Upaniiads  thero  is  found  a  bold  ithalitm  which 
maintains  tbe  sole  reality  of  tbe  Atman,  and  denies 
an  existence  beyond  the  Atmatu  This  standpoint, 
however,  oould  not  be  maintained  for  any  length 
of  time,  for  the  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world 
imposed  itself  upon  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  the 
desire  to  satisfy  both  conrietlcnis,  Uiat  of  the  sole 
existeooe  of  the  Atman  and  that  of  the  reality  of 
phenomena,  led  to  a  kind  otpantkeitm  (represented 
chiefly  by  the  Chh&ndogya  Upanifad),  wboee  tiiesis 
was  tbe  identity  of  the  universe  and  the  Atman. 
But  this  identity,  however  often  proolaimed,  was 
and  remained  unintelligible.  Substituting  for  it 
the  more  eom|»ehensible  concept  of  causality,  the 
thinkers  of  the  Upanifads  came  to  what  we  would 
call  eotmoffonitmf  asserting  that  tbe  Atmtm  was 
the  cause,  and  tbe  world  ita  effect.  Tbe  Atman 
creates  this  world,  and,  having  created  it.  He 
inoOTp(»ates  Himsuf  in  it  aa  individual  souL 

Tkttt  OML<:  'Bs  dHind:  "I  win  be  ma^Md,  I  wB 
pnpsnta  mjaalL"  Ha  pwfccBMd  waHuiOm.  Bsvtiv  par- 
Mciiaa  sosUritlM,  b*  cmssd  this  wbols  wtild,  lAstsw 
•iMa  HftTli«arMtMllt,lM<intM«dlMtoH.' 

Even  thus  the  Atman  remained  what  it  was 
before,  the  Self  in  us.  This  Self  creates  the  world, 
and  enters  into  it  as  the  individual  booL  As  early 
as  the  KAthaka  Upanlsad  this  theory  developed 
into  a  kind  of  theim,  distinguishing  hetween  the 
higbeet  Atman  who  creates  the  world,  and  the 
individual  Atman  who  lives  in  it.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  this  theism  then  passed  into  the 
atheism  proolaimed  in  tbe  S4nkbya  system.  The 
higbeet  Atman,  being  distinenished  from  the  indi- 
vidual dtman,  in  which  it  had  its  real  certification, 
was  no  longer  suiBciently  cert  ified,  and  a  as  re- 
jected by  the  thoroughgoing  realism  of  tlieS&akhya 
philosophy.  There  remained  only  material  nature 
called  prakfti,  and  a  multitude  of  individnal 
iUman$  ealled  jmntfu.    The  last  step  in  this 

frooess  of  degeneration  was  the  aptydumn  of  tbe 
Buddhists  and  the  Ch&rvftkas,  who  m  part  doubted, 
in  p^  denied,  the  atman  altogether. 

Thus  the  lofty  idealism  of  the  Upanlfads  was 
altered,  and  at  last  destroyed,  by  the  realistic 
tendencieB  of  a  later  age. 

LmaiTvss.— DrasMa,  i,U9tmtim*  OmcA.  dtr  PkUatopkit 
(I  vda,  UMff.  UM-W),  L I  W-nO,  U.  7S-M,  8B»-Wt 
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ATOMIC  THEORY. 


Greek  (W.  Kboll),  p.  1«7. 
iD^an  (H.  JAOom},  p.  190. 

ATOMIC  THEORY  (Greek).— The  orij^ator 
of  what  is  called  tbe  atomic  tbeoiy  was  Lcocippua, 
of  whom  eren  the  andmte  knew  so  little  that 
Epeums  oould  entirely  doiy  bis  existence— a 
eoajec^tore  which  was  revived^  in  modem  times, 
but  may  now  be  regarded  as  finally  abandoned. 
LeaeippuB*  native  country  was  Ionia  (Miletus  t), 
and  he  lived  between  the  timet  of  Farmenides  and 
Demoeritus.  We  are  aeqnainted  with  his  teaeh- 
ing  oady  in  the  form  whuih  it  took  in  the  mind 


I    Mnhammadan  (T.  J.  DE  BOKB),  p.  fl02. 

I    Mediaral  and  Modem  (J.  H.  PomriNO),  p.  208. 

of  his  disciple,  Demoeritus.  The  latter  was  bora 
at  Abdera ;  but  the  ancient  writers  knew  nothing 
about  the  period  in  whioh  he  lived  except  what  he 
bimnelf  had  stated  in  a  written  work.  He  was 
a  young  man,  evidently,  when  Anaxagoras  had 
attained  a  rather  advanced  age  ;  this  would  imply 
that  he  was  in  his  prime  in  the  vears  B.C.  480-4iA> 
Tbe  logical  oonsiHtency  of  his  tnough^  the  wide 
range  of  his  knowledge  of  natural  aeunoe,  and  the 
exoeUenoe  of  his  composition,  made  the  success  <^ 
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hia  nameroos  writings  very  oonsiclerable.  His 
▼iews  were  thoroughly  discassed  and  of^osed  by 
Aristotle  and  Theophraatiu. 

Leadpnns  was  led  to  his  theray  the  reaotion 
againat  toe  Elaatio  Soho<^  whose  tuws  had  been 
plaeed  on  a  scdentifio  basis  Fsimenides.  It  had 
denied  aU  motion  and  cbangOi  and  declared  them 
to  be  an  illusion  of  the  senses ;  the  trath  being, 
maintained,  that  leasmi  leads  ns  to  perceive 
what  exists  is  mu^angeaUeb  1^  assamp* 
tion  so  entirely  ocmtradiots  all  experioiee  tiiat  a 
more  pUosible  explanation  of  the  processes  of 
natnreliad  to  be  fonnd ;  aooonnt  had  to  be  taken 
of  Beraolitns'  correct  obeerration  that  a  oontinaal 
change  is  taking  place  in  the  world.  But  it  was 
no  longer  permissitile  to  explain — as  was  formerly 
dmie — this  change  as  doe  to  transformations  of  a 
primordial  sabstanoe,  for  neither  oonld  the  con- 
Twnon  of  fire  into  water  and  earth,  and  vice  versa, 
as  Heraolitns  claimed,  be  gronnded  on  experience, 
nor  oonld  the  Eleatic  prmdple  be  ignored  that 
anything  that  is  permanent  must  be  present  in  the 
change.  While  the  Pythagoreans  fonnd  this  per- 
manent element  in  number,  and  therefore  entirely 
abandoned  the  exphmation  of  materialism,  Lea- 
oippns  and  Democritns  recognized  it  in  atoms— 
UOM  particles  of  matter  so  mliiate  that  thev  can- 
not be  further  divided,  and  are  not  perceptible  to 
the  senses — of  varying  raze  and  form,  bnt  all  oon> 
sisting  of  the  same  snbetanoe,  or  matter,  which 
cannot  be  more  narrowly  defined.  Partioalar  things 
come  into  existenoe  when  these  atoms  combine,  and 
disappear  ^rhm  they  se^iante:  bnt  the  atoms 
themselves  are  eternal  and  indestraotible.  The 
comlnnation  and  separation  of  the  atoms  are  not 
possible  unless  there  be  motion,  nor  this  i^ain,  as 
the  Eleatic  School  had  already  noted,  unless  there 
be  empty  space;  but  whereas  the  Eleatics  bad 
denied  motion  and  empfr  space,  the  atomists  held 
both  to  be  real,  indeaa  to  be  the  only  reality 
(Democr.  liragm.  126,  Diels :  rSpufi  xfiolv,  7^l"^}, 
wtKp6ft  S'  irofM  koI  kcf^).  Vor  these 
l^inclples  Democritns  also  found  support  in  qreoial 
observations ;  s.p'.,  a  body  can  grow  only  the 
nutriment  penetrating  the  open  pores. 

The  atoms  differ  in  form,  composition,  and  eon* 
dition;  with  the  form  is  connected  the  aiie,  and  Ml 
tills  depends  the  wmght.  But  tiiese  oharaeteristics 
of  bodies  are  primary,  all  other  sense-qualitiea 
being  secondary;  e.g.,  warmth  was  supposed  to 
appertain  to  round  atoms,  whiteness  to  rough 
atoms,  blackness  to  smooth  atoms,  sourness  to 
small  angular  atoms,  and  sweetness  to  larger  round 
lUnms  (there  is  some  apt  criticism  Theophrastna, 
tU  Sent.  68,  in  Diets*,  pl  876).  Since  it  depends 
mai  chance  which  Idnd  of  ukmb  different  atoms 
that  fram  a  body  makes  most  impression  upcm  the 
senses,  these  secondary  qualities  are  at  the  same 
time  subjective  {'i/up,  see  above).  The  other 
elemeuto  assumed  by  physioisto  are,  of  coarse,  for 
Democritns  oomposito  oodies ;  bnt  he  made  fire  an 
exception  by  supposing  it  to  consist  of  only  one 
IdndTof  atom,  globular  in  form.  On  this  pomt  he 
was  no  doubt  influenced  by  Heraolitns. 

There  are  great  difiiculties  in  the  question 
whence,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  motion  arises 
which  causes  oombination  and  separation  of  atoms. 
It  was  clear  to  Democritus  that  all  change  is  motion 
in  spaoe^  thoiuh,  at  the  same  time,  Epicurus  was 
perlupa  the  &st  to  say  so  expressly.  The  old 
atomists  did  not  answer  this  question;  on  the 
contrary,  tJiey  assumed  an  eternal,  primordial 
motion  of  the  atoms,  and  gave  up  the  idea  of 
spect^ring  its  first  cause,  whether  they  thought 
ot  the  motion  as  a  falling  movement  like  that  of 
navity  or  as  an  irregular  whirl  is  not  quite  clear. 
Zeller  talcee  the  former  view.  Brieger  and  Idqn 
mann  the  latter.  In  any  case,  they  had  no  sbiot 


idea  of  gravitation  or  of  the  necessity  of  falling ; 
and  this  makes  the  dispute  very  dififionlt  to  dedde. 
In  this  motion  the  particles  imjdnge  npon  one 
another,  seemingly  in  oonsequenoe  of  uidr  nneqnal 
weighty  receive  Uows,  break  off  other  particles, 
ai^  so  prodnoe  a  whirling  motion,  a  kincTof  prim- 
ordial dance  in  which  several  atoms  combine,  pro- 
vided that  their  form  renders  them  ci^ble  of 
adhering  to  one  another  (the  modem  theory  has 
actually  been  led  to  make  similar  assnmptions). 
Everv  moh  whiri  may  develop  into  a  wtnrut ;  and 
this  led  the  atomists  to  the  assumption — to  which 
Plato  obieoted  (Titn,  65  C) — that  there  were  in- 
numerable worlds,  several  of  which  had  passed  out 
of  existence  again  through  colliding  with  greater 
ones.  The  space  between  tiiese  worlds  Epicurus 
called  ftmucivfua  (in  Cieen^  intermutdia).  JKonnd 
the  whirling  mass  of  atoms  a  crost  was  formed  out 
of  hook-shaped  particles.  This  crust,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  process  of  rotation,  became  thinner  and 
tiiinner  ^he Jlamtnantia  nuenia  mundi  of  Lncretins, 
i.  73).  The  heavier  atoms  gathered  in  the  middle 
and  formed  the  earth,  the  lighter  atoms  remaining 
at  the  circumference.  The  crust  holds  fast  those 
bodies  which,  ooming  from  without,  oonglomerato 
at  the  edge  of  the  world,  and  are  aflame  with  the 
velocity  of  their  motimi :  these  are  the  stars. 
Worlds  ma.y  perish  by  becoming  feeble  or  old,  hut 
also  by  comaion  wiUi  other  worlds. 

In  p^cholo^  also  Democritus  carried  bis  views 
to  their  logical  consequences.  The  human  sonl 
consists,  in  like  manner,  of  atoms,  and  of  the  most 
mobile  of  tiwse— that  is  to  say,  of  fire-atoms, 
which  are  m  distributed  throughout  all  bodies 
that  between  every  two  body-atoms  there  is  one 
soul-atom,  and  which  produce  both  motion  and 
thought.  The  preference  here  given  to  fire  is 
again  due  to  the  infinenoe  of  Heraditua  Even 
the  sensations  are  explained  atomically ;  for  in- 
stance, sight  is  podntwd  by  fine  partioles,  which 
retain  tiie  form  m  bodies  (dwAa,  MxtKa),  d^aching 
themselves  from  the  suface  of  bodies  and  pressing 
upon  the  Similarly  sound  is  a  material  thing. 
But  perception  gives  only  a  dull  cognition ;  thought 
alone  makes  it  dear  (-yn^irt  8i  86o  d^lf  Utat,  ^ 
ftiw  Tr^lij,  ii  8i  koI  rcorfss  fiiw  rASe  ftf^tswro, 

fffu,  iicahi  iSfiii,  TcOffts,  i/nOnt'  4  M  7M|a<9,  droira^ 
/btim  9i  rieinis.   FrtWM.  11  IMeu). 

To  the  school  of  Democritus  belonged  Kausi- 
phanes  of  Teos  (Diels,  Fragm.  d.  Voraokr.*  L  462), 
who  became  the  teacher  of  Epicurus  (c  325  B.C.) 
and  introduced  him  to  the  atomic  theory.  But 
while  it  had  been  the  aim  of  Democritus  to  explain 
the  world-phenomena  in  a  tinifonn  wi^,  ^Icnms 
merely  wished  to  give  his  own  views  on  bninan 
happiness  a  satUfaotOTy  bads  in  natural  sdenoe 
{Sent.  Sel.  xii.  v6k  l^r  a»tv  ^vsuiKirAiit  dxipalout  r&i 
^orAi  iwoKafipdreo')  t  he  regarded  the  whole  of 
natural  science  as  superflnona  except  in  so  far  as 
it  served  this  purpose,  and  dedined  to  recognize 
as  final  any  solution  of  a  question  if  it  failed  to  rid 
us  of  fear  (Sent.  Sel.  xi.).  Consequently  he  ac- 
cepted Democritus*  theories  without  introducing 
much  change  into  them  (Cic.  de  Fm.  i  2]  :  '  (^nas 
seqnitur,  sunt  tota  Democriti.  Atomi,  inane,  im- 
agmes.  quse  etSwXa  nominant').  A  number  of  the 
changes  which  he  did  make  have  been  abortive, 
and,  when  carried  to  their  logical  condudons,  are 
such  as  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  system. 
For  instance,  even  the  andent  writers  had  noticed 
that  Democritus  did  not  avail  himsdf  of  chance  as 
an  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  (Eudem.  «g». 
Simpfic.  in  Phjfs.  830,  14).  Epicurus,  on  the  othiW 
hand,  made  frequent  use  of  this  expedient. 

Again,  the  only  existing  thii^,  according  to 
him,  ate  atoms  and  empty  space,  and  he  finds  the 
fonner  eharacterized  by  bardnesa  (dmrvsia),  and 
the  latter  by  pliabili^  (<tf*t)<    the  atoini^  on 
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Meouit  of  tiwir  minnteneM,  an  not  peroeptiUe, 
and  jet  they  are  not  infinitelT  anuU  in  a  matfae- 
maUcal  sense,  bat  nmpl^,  ay  reason  of  their 
hardnen,  not  further  divisible.  Tbey  fall  down- 
wards  by  their  wei^t,  lilce  rain,  and  with  equal 
nqudity,  empt^  BpMO  yielding  to  them ;  here  then, 
in  (mpodtion  to  Democritos,  a  characteristic  prim- 
ozdial  inoti(m  is  ascribed  to  them.  Sinoe,  now- 
erer,  in  tluB  way  no  contact  ooold  ever  take  plaoe 
between  tbem,  Epicnms  found  himself  forced  to 
make  the  aasnmption — fandamentaUy  monstroos, 
and  derided  eren  the  andcDts — that  eertain 
atoms  deviated  TCffy  sli^^tly  (*nee  phis  qoam 
iaii>fin«^/  Iioer.  iL  244)  from  the  perpendieolar 
direetioD,  thus  colliding  with  others  and  prodndng 
all  thoee  proceeaee  which,  from  DemoentOB*  point 
cf  view  auo,  led  to  the  formataon  of  worlds.  He 
made  nse  of  this  deviation  of  atoms  as  an  ex- 
planation  even  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  (Bri^r, 
^MomC/ht  f  erte.  Berlin.  1888).  The  idea  Uiat 
the  motion  of  the  atoms  is  permsnei^  and  does 
not  cease  eren  in  the  interior  of  the  bodies  formed 
frcon  them,  also  i^ipears  to  be  new.  Even  the  sotil 
Epicmms  makes  to  consist  of  material  atoms, 
thon^  not  now  merely  of  fire-atoms,  bat  of  fire, 
air,  pneuma,  and  an  indefinable  substanoe  which 
was  sapposed  to  be  the  vebiele  of  feeling  i  thus 
be  gm  the  sonl  ft  aepante  atatns  In  oontradieCion 
to  uw  lo^e  of  materialism.  Feroeption  h«  ex- 
{riuned  in  exaotlT  the  same  wigr  as  his  great 
pndecesaor,  bat  ne  seems  to  have  laid  greater 
emphads  on  the  identity  of  peroeptiaD  and  motion 
in  the  sonl-particles,  being  here,  as  often,  in- 
flneoeed  by  Aristotle.  WhBe  Democritos  had  ex- 
idsined  the  sensMinalities  as  nbjecdiTe,  Ejnonms 
ascribes  zeali^  to  toon,  and  denies  tiiat  the  senses 
can  ever  deceive.  Bat  since  all  kinds  of  atoms 
axe  intermingled,  and  one  person  peroeives  more  of 
one  kind  and  another  more  of  another,  the  same 
thhigs  may  affect  different  men  differentiy  (Fragm. 
250,  Us.).  Epiooras'  teaching  abont  the  mingling 
was  more  correct  than  that  of  Democritos.  The 
latter  had  assomed  that  parts  of  the  mingled 
matter  lay  side  by  side,  but  was  met  1^  Aristotle 
with  the  objection  that  in  tiiis  way  <mly  a  medley 
ooold  arise,  and  not  a  real  mingling.  ConseqoentJy, 
Epicnms  now  made,  not  the  particles  of  matter, 
bat  the  particolar  atoms  come  to  the  side  of  one 
another,  and  thos  approached  nrj  near  to  tbo 
views  of  modem  ohenustry. 

The  school  of  Epicoms  held  to  the  teaching  of 
its  fonnder  with  greater  tenacd^  tiian  any  other, 
and  oonseqaently  in  ancient  times  atomism  snb- 
seqaently  underwent  no  development.  Thos  Lu- 
cretius, althoogfa  he  is  hardly  indebted  direotiy 
to  Epionros,  bat  to  later  Epicureans,  faithfolly 
renroduoee  the  views  of  the  master.  A  little 
before  him  lived  the  phyrieian  Asclepiades  of 
Bitlmiia,  who  grounded  nis  theorr  of  medicine  on 
the  Mrie  ideas  of  tiie  Epieorean  oootrine  of  atoms 
(H.  Wellmann,  In  Pauly-Wisacnra,  iL  168S). 

I^noLATUKS.'— On  Leadppw  mmI  Dwnooritoi:  B.  ZaUw. 
J»MbwpM«  dar  GrieeMen\  I,  Lotpxl(,  1802,  SS7  C;  H.  Diala, 
i^iii9Tn«nt«d«r  r«r■ofav^ilbr■,  Berlin,  10ns,  L8481L;C.  BMom- 
ker,  Dm  FrobUm  d»r  MatMit,  U&nstM',  1800,  p.  7BS.;  A. 
BriigtT.  IHe  tTrbtvemmadtr  AU>m»,  Hftne,18M;  H.  C.  Uap> 
muLO.  Di^  Mtehtmtk  dtr  LefJcipthDmubrUiieAm  Atonw,  Lem. 
sif,  1BS8  (cL  Uw  Dotto*  by  LortBiic  in  Bonlu'i  Jakrwibtrieht, 
cxri.  ISSIL);  B,  Wallmun,  In  nalr-WiMom,  v.  ISIS.  On 
f^rfoDrua:  .^p{i>w«a,ed.  HTUaeiwr.Laipdg,  1887:  ZeIlar>,IiL 
l.p.  Miff.:  BMomker,  op.  eU.  S08B. ;  A.  Goedeckemavar, 
epifam  Fm*mTiit  rxi  6mukrit,  ^rUOmni,  1807 ;  H.  t. 
Arain.  in  PMlr-WtMom,  vL  Itt.  W.  KBOLL. 

ATOMIC  THEORY  (Xndian).-In  the  oldest 
philoeophical  speculations  of  the  Brfthmans  as  pre- 
served in  the  upanifoeU,  we  find  no  trace  of  an 
at^nnic  theory  ;  and  it  is  therefore  controverted  in 
the  Veddnta  SiUra,  which  claims  systematically  to 
inter|Hret  the  teachings  of  the  Upanifadt.   Kor  is 


it  acknowledged  in  the  Sftnkhya  and  Toga  philo- 
sophies, which  have  the  next  claim  to  be  oonsUered 
orthodox,  ».«.  to  be  in  keeping  with  tiie  Yedas ;  for 
even  the  Veddnta  Sutra  allows  them  the  titie  of 
Sfiifii*.  But  the  atomic  theory  makes  an  integral 
part  of  the  VaiAenka,  and  it  u  aclmowledged  by 
the  Ns^jra,  two  Brahmanical  philosophies  which 
have  originated  with,  or  at  least  been  favonred  by, 
secular  scholars  (pandi^h  rather  than  by  divines  or 
religious  men.  Among  Uie  heterodox  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Jains,  and,  as  is  stated  in  the 
AbAidimrmakoSa  vjfOkhya,*  also  by  the  Ajlvikas. 
It  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  original  Buddh- 
ism; im  the  well-known  P&li  scholar.  Professor 
Ftanke,  states  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
the  P&li  canonical  books.  It  is  different,  bow- 
ever,  with  tiie  Northern  Baddhists ;  for  the  Vai- 
bhfiqikas  and  Sautrfintikaa  were  adherents  of  the 
atomic  theory,  while  the  Mfidhyaniikas  and  Yogft- 
chiras  opposed  it,  as  they  declared  the  external 
world  not  to  be  xeaL 

The  speculations  of  the  seete  and  philosophical 
schools  ]uBt  mentioned  may  be  arranged  in  three 
groups.  The  first  is  represented  the  Jains ;  the 
second  by  the  VaiAepka  and  Nyftya  SiUra*  and  the 
Bh&tya  on  tiie  latter  by  Vftt^vana,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  Norurnn  Buddtiists ;  while  the 
last  phase  of  the  tlieory  is  that  which  spears  first 
in  the  iVoAutoidda-BAdiya,  the  oldest  OTStematio 
exposition  of  tne  Vaiteuka  ^item,  and  nas  since 
been  generally  adopted  t^theoomUnedVaite^^kas 
and  Naiyftyikiss. 

1.  We  place  the  Jains  first,  because  they  seem  to 
have  worked  ont  their  ^atem  from  the  most  primi- 
tive  notions  about  matter.  These  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  following.  Hatter  k  an  eternal  sabstanoa, 
nndetermined  with  regaid  to  quantity  and  qnali^, 
it  may  increase  or  diminish  in  volnme  withoot 
addition  or  loss  of  particles,  and  it  may  assume  any 
forms  and  develop  any  land  of  qualities.  Material 
substances  may  coalesce  into  one  substance,  and 
one  substance  may  divide  into  many. 

How,  the  J^ns  maintain  tiiat  everything  in  this 
world,  ezoept  sonls  and  mere  space,  is  produced 
from  matter  (pudgala),  and  that  all  matter  con- 
sists of  atoms  {varam&i^v).  Each  atom  occupies 
one  point  {pracMa)  of  space.  Matter,  however, 
may  be  either  in  the  gross  state  ^athtda^  bOdara), 
or  m  the  subtle  (fOtfma).  "When  it  is  in  the  subtle 
state,  innumerable  atoms  of  it  occupy  the  space  of 
one  gross  atom.  The  atoms  are  eternal  as  regards 
their  snbstanoe ;  each  atom  has  one  kind  of  taste, 
smell,  and  colour,  and  two  kinds  of  tonoh.  These 

?[aalitiee,  however,  are  not  permanent  and  tixed 
or  the  several  atoms,  but  they  may  be  changed 
and  developed  in  them.  Two  or  more  atoms  which 
differ  in  their  degree  of  smoothness  and  roughneas, 
may  oomlnne  to  form  aggregates  {tkandha).  The 
figures  formed  by  the  arrangement  of  tiie  atoms 
into  groups  are  manifold,  and  are  precisely  de- 
scribed in  the  Bhagavati ;  every  thing  is  believed 
to  be  formed  of  groups  of  one  kind  only.  The 
atom  may  develop  a  motion  of  its  own,  and  this 
motion  may  become  so  swift  that  by  means  of  it 
an  atom  mqr  traverse  in  me  moment  the  whole 
universe  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  there 
are  not  different  kinds  of  atoms  oorresponding  to 
the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  fire,  and  wind ; 
but  though  it  is  not  explicitly  stated,  stall  we  may 
assnme  that  the  atoms,>y  developing  the  charaoter- 
istio  qualities  of  the  element^  beoome  difibrentiated 
and  tnns  form  the  four  elements.  Tot  the  latter 
are  presupposed  by  the  belief  in  elementary  souls : 

*Tb»  p«Mf«  li  moted,  a*.  'AnD,'lB  sBndiihM  dktioiisnr 
DOW  nW8]  Iwliuc  printod  Id  Gsloatta,  lor  th«  |moii  of  whldi 
Uw  preMDt  wiusr  Is  tDdsUsd  to  tbs  eonrtw  d  Pnt  ds  Is 
TidUsFouirin. 
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earth-souls,  vater-Boals,  fire-soals,  and  wind-aoals, 
i.e.  Bonis  in  Tarioos  phases  of  deTelopment,  which 
are  embodied  in  particles  of  earth,  etc.  The 
dementa  must  aocoTdinel^  be  regarded  as  the 
bodies,  or  even  corpses,  ot  particular  living  beings ; 
at  any  rate  they  are  not  without  beginning  and  end. 

W*  molt  mention  ttw  ovinioa  of  the  Jain  oonoerniiv  tanna, 
{.».  tDArlt  mad  demerit.  In  fta  bearing  on  tfae  atomio  Uitotf. 
Karma  acoordlng  to  tbem  ii  of  material  nature  (pamfaafito). 
Tbe  eonl  by  fta  ocHnmcrce  with  the  outer  wotM  becomes  UteraOr 
ponetnted  with  material  partiolea  ot  a  very  aubUe  kind.  Tbeaa 
Moome  harma  and  build  up  a  apeoial  bod;,  the  kAmta^atarim, 
wbioh  nerer  tearea  the  soul  tin  ita  final  emancipation.  Thui  the 
abww  of  which  the  lurma-maiter  ia  compoaed  are  believed  to 
be  invaated  with  a  peculiar  tacoltr  whuh  bringa  about  the 
effeoti  ot  merit  and  demerit.  The  oppoaenta  of  the  Jains  under- 
•tood  this  theory  to  mean  that  kwma  la  Um  property  oi  atoms, 
•ad  vrodnoM  a  motioB  In  than  ■>  that  tiMV  oomraw  to  lonn 
tte  Dodjr.  and  that  tbe  Intaiinl  ofgui  wUn 

II.  In  onr  second  gronp  tiie  oonoeption  of  atoms 
has  been  oombined  with  that  of  the  foor  elements 
in  the  following  way:  There  are  fonr  distinct 
kinda  of  atoms  oorrespondine  to  the  fonr  elements, 
earth,  water,  fixe,  and  wind;  and  the  distinctive 
qwJitiea  of  the  latter  are  already  found  in  tiie 
aevaal  atoms.  Now,  the  belief  that  all  material 
things  are  made  np  of  foor  elements,  riudy  or 
jointly,  was  ouirent  in  India  probably  long  before 
the  philoaophical  systems  of  which  we  are  speaking 
came  into  existence.  We  first  meet  it  in  the 
ChhUndogya  Vpanifod  (vi  2  £).  There  it  ia  said 
tbat  the  Ens  atnolutvm  oreateid  flre»  fire  created 
water,  and  water  created  earth  (anna),  and  tbat 
these  three  elements  combining  produce  all  exist- 
ing things.  In  other  plaoee,  wind  (otfytt)  is  regarded 
as  an  element,  ana  at  last  space  (dk&ia)  was 
reckoned  as  the  fifth  element ;  for  it  seemed  proper 
that  there  should  be  five  elemento  corresponmns  to 
the  five  organs  of  sense.t  This  theory  of  the  nve 
dements  bait  been  adopted  in  the  Sftakbya  philo- 
wo^,  and  there  it  has  been  further  developed  1^ 
distinguishing  two  sets  of  elemento,  subtle  (tan* 
mOira)  and  gross  {mahabAata).  The  elements  In 
Sftnkbya  are,  however,  not  atomic  or  eternal,  but 
are  developed  from  primeval  matter  {prakrti)  hy  a 
process  which  need  not  be  detailed  bare.  Of  theee 
traditional  five  elements,  the  fifth,  &kdki,  has  a 
peouliar  oharaoter  of  its  owiij  as  it  is  not  oonisidered 
to  enter  into  oombination  mth  the  other  elemento, 
but  to  be  a  nmple,  ».«.  an  infinite  and  continuous, 
substance ;  nor  did  the  Buddhists  evoi  reckon  it 
among  their  elements  {maiabkOta).  And  the 
Yai&e^as  also,  who  distiiignished  space  (dii)  from 
dkAki,  the  substratum  of  sound,  count  the  latter 
among  the  dmple  and  infinite  substanoes  (eiMv), 
togetMT  with  space,  time,  and  tht  souls.  Aeoord* 
inslyt  Ik>^  Brfthmanical  and  Buddhistic  atmnistB 
admitted  only  four  atomio  sahstanoes,  viz.  earth, 
water,  fire,  and  wind.  But  in  other  details  their 
opinions  vary. 

As  we  have  as  yet  but  defeetive  and  second- 
hand information  aboat  the  atomio  theoriea  of 
the  Buddhists,  we  riiall  first  describe  that  of 
their  opjnnents.  the  ViuieQikas  and  Nai/ftyikas. 

1.  Vailefika  being  chiefly  oonoemed  with  physics, 
and  Ny&ya  with  metaphysics  and  dialectics,  the 
physical  side  of  the  atomic  theory  was  more  the 

8 covin oe  of  the  former,  and  the  metaphyslMl  of 
lie  latter  aiyitem.  Hence  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  atomic  theory  is  man  intimately  connected 
with  the  Vai^ei^ika  system,  and  indeed  BfidarAya^a 
re^rds  it  as  their  cudinal  tenet.t 

The  opbilona  of  the  Taite^kaa  on  atoms  aadthrir  qoalitiaa,  aa 
w«U  as  the  anrunenti  oomwaGad  thamrith,  an  nritomlaed  u  a 
hw  H^orima  ol  th«  «th  and  TUi  nlMyWfs  ollha  raUefOea 


*  VMaydfana.  p.  191 ,  and  yioaapari'a  remark  la  the  footnote, 
■ad  JTy^ro  VArtila,  p.  448. 

t  This  subject  is  treated  at  some  length  In  Dr.  Sukbthankar's 
dissertation,  'Teachings  ot  Vedinta  aooordlncto  BAminuJa,' in 
WUner  ZUohr.f.  <L  Kitnd*  d.  Morgent,  xxiL 

t  VMnta  aStn,  n.  it.  U  C,  and  SaAkHal  ranrks  «a  D. 


Siitrabf  Kao&da.  Tber  reaaoned  In  the  following  waj :  Ibinga 
that  exist  and  are  not  jnodnoed  from  a  cause  are  eternal ;  they 
may  be  interred  from  (the  tact  that  all  known  things  are)  pro- 
ducts. Besides,  aa  we  call  ererTthlng  we  peroelve  non-eteniaL 
this  idea  ot  non-eternity  presupposes  etetnity  <IV.  L  1-4).  And 
flnally  the  fact  that  we  do  not  peroelve  the  ultlmat^  i.*,  on- 
caused,  causes  ot  thlnss,  constitutes  our  Ignorance,  and  thus  w« 
are  forced  to  sssiune  that  these  ultimate  causes  are  eternal. 

But  there  ia  another  Intorpretotion  of  the  laat  afltra  (it.  i.  0, 
whi(^  oonsisto  only  of  one  word,  *ignoraDos';  la.,  as  we  can 
imaglns  no  other  oanae  of  the  dfUueUon  of  a  thmg  than  the 
diaJuBOtlon  or  deatruotlan  ot  Ua  oamat,  lb  foUcnn  that  the  laat 
oauaea  most  be  etemsL 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  Bfttras  here  ^ven 
the  writer  relies  not  so  much  on  the  modem  com- 
mentaries ({or  there  is  no  old  one  in  existence), 
as  on  their  refutation  Sankara,  which  shows 
ns  what  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them  more 
than  a  thonsand  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  these  eternal  things,  the  causes  of  the  non- 
eternal  ones,  are  the  atoms;  but  they  are  not 
visible.  For  the  sQtra  goes  on  to  declare  that  a 
great  thing  may  be  viuble,  if  it  has  many  con- 
stituent parts  and  possesses  colour  (iv.  i.  6).  The 
next  sffltra  (not  in  our  text,  but  as  quoted  in  the 
Nydjfa  VOrtika,  p.  233)  states  that  the  atom  is 
invisible,  because  it  is  not  composed  of  material 
parts.  Now,  a  tiling  Is  great  ii  it  is  composed  of 
many  constituent  parts,  or  if  the  jpaits  themselves 
are  great,  or  if  they  are  arranged  m  a  peculiar  way 
Cm.  L  9,  not  as  m  our  text,  bat  as  quoted 
Sa&karaaiFiHl.S^tt«.n.iill).  The  revose  of  this 
holds  good  with  the  small  att«  (•.«.  atom)  j  tiiat  is 
to  say,  the  atom  is  not  oomposed  of  parts. 

The  discussion,  carried  on  in  the  next  sOtras 
(10-20),  comes  to  this.  The  expressions  '  "Xf»U 
small,  long,  abort,'  as  used  in  common  parlAtue, 
are  relative  terms,  the  same  thing  being  called 
great  with  reference  to  one  thing  and  small  with 
reference  to  another.  These  expressions  refer  to 
grra,t  (or  long)  things  only,  since  only  such  are 
visible,  and  tberefore  they  ate  used  in  a  secondary 
meaning.  In  their ^^nusry  sense  'great'  and 
'  small '  are  not  relative  terms,  but  denote  distinct 
lands  or  genera  td  dimension  (just  as  red  and  blue 
are  difiisreDt  kinds  of  colour).  For  otherwise  we 
should  speak  of  great  or  small  greatness,  i.e.  we 
should  attribute  qualities  (great  or  small)  to  a 
quality  (greatnesaf,  which  would  be  against  the 
principle  that  qualities  have  no  qualities.  Great- 
ness and  smallneas  are  non-eternial  in  non-eternal 
things ;  in  eternal  things  they  are  eternal,  i.c. 
absolute  or  infinite.  Tbe  abst^tely  small  is  called 
globular  {parima^4ftla). 

About  tbe  other  properdee  of  the  atoms  we  hare  the  following 
itateroenta.  Tbe  qoaOtiea  of  earthen  and  other  thtam— colour, 
taste,  sdmU,  and  touoh — raniah  on  the  destruction  of  the  thing 
itsdf;  aooMdlDriy  they  must  bo  etsrnalbi  eternal  things  <.«.  in 
stoma  And  so  they  are  in  tbe  stoma  «t  water,  fire,  ma  vrfnd. 
In  oartti,  bowover,  as  wall  as  In  atnus  of  earth,  (some)  quail  ties 
arotHU4KiA«hai«eaUelvhsat('nLLl-«X  DUIoreiit  atoms 
naj  oom*  taito  ooajimction  (iv.  U.  <).  In  the  beginning  of 
creation  the  atoms  are  set  in  motion  tw  adrffat  i-^  mertt  and 
demerit  of  oreaturee  In  tbe  past  period  (T.  iL  18)l  Tbo  Internal 
wgan  also  is  an  atom  (vn.  i.  83). 

This  is  all  tiie  information  about  atoms  we  can 
gatherfrom  the  VaiiefikaSiUra.  But,  shortthongh 
it  be,  it  is  enough  to  show  ns  the  actual  state 
the  atomic  theory  at  the  time  of  Kanftda  and  the 
arguments  used  by  him  in  establishing  that  tiieory. 
Two  things  deserve  to  be  noticed.  Firstly,  the 
word  for  '  atom '  used  in  onr  text,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  in  tbe  Nydya  Sutra  too,  is  anu  %  only  in  the 
sQtra  qnoted  in  the  Ny&ya  V&rtika  do  we  meet 
with  param&^n,  the  nsdal  form  with  all  later 
authors ;  but  this  may  be  a  mistake  of  the  Vfirti- 
kakira,  who  quoted  from  memory.  Secondly,  the 
argument  for  tbe  existence  of  atoms,  which  is 
Ixwed  on  the  impossibility  of  unlimited  division  of 
a  thing,  was  not  yet  maJe  use  of  by  the  author  of 
tbe  VaiSe^ka  SUtra. 

2.  In  the  Nydya  Sutra  by  Gautama,  and  espe- 
elally  in  the  Bhdfya,  or  old  commentary  on  it,  1^ 
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Yfttej&yui&,  who  wrote  In  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  or 
earlier,  some  upeots  of  ti»  atoniio  theory  ue 
djacmeed,  and  objeotioiH  imiaed  to  it  by  itpponents 
an  Tefoted.  GMtaiu  ihued  the  opininu  of  the 
Vaifadkaa  on  the  phyrical  pn^ertiea  of  the  atoma 
daMribed  above.  lor,  nnoe  ho  inddoitalty  re- 
marka  {it.  L  07)  that  tiie  Uaek  otdoor  (erf  earthen 
at<Mnfl}  is  not  eternal  (though  exicting  from  eter- 
nity), it  follows  that  be  ecNuidend  the  propertiee 
of  water,  fire,  and  wind  to  be  eternaL  The 
nwtai^yBical  qoestiona,  howerer,  idating  to  atrana 
are  ftdur  diaonned  by  Gantama,  and  fnrtber  ex- 
pUined  oy  VfttByArana.  In  the  two  plaoee  ( n.  L  M 
and  IT.  ii  14  ff.)  woere  they  ooeor,  they  are  broagbt 
in  at  the  end  of  the  dieeaasiim  of  the  '  whole  andita 
partL*  The  Naiy&yikaa  t"""**™  that  the  wliole 
u  sometiiing  more  than  tta  parta  t  it  is  a  different 
thing  {artkdnttun],  not  leparated  from  its  parta, 
but  rraier  aomething  in  addition  to  them.  We 
peredTo  the  whole  thinx  aa  mch,  eg.  a  tree, 
utoiufa  we  aee  only  the  tront  parts,  and  not  the 
middle  and  back  ones ;  and  thus  we  aee  a  thing 
though  we  cannot  aee  the  atoms  of  which  it  oon- 
aiata.  The  question  of  atoma  is  tben  disoasaed  tn 
this  way.  A  thing  oonaistiDg  of  parta  is  called  a 
wlwle,  mt  each  pari  mnit  ajgain  be  eonsLdered  aa 
a  whole,  and  so  the  parta  on  a  part,  and  ao  on 
mjbutein.  If  we  never  eould  oome  to  last  parte, 
we  oouH  not  conceive  t^e  idea  of  the  whole,  and 
ao  the  whole  would  be  diaaolred  into  nothing.  Bat 
the  division  reaches  it«  limit  in  the  atom,  which 
cannot  be  divided  any  further,  as  we  assume  it  to 
be  absolutely  smalL 

AMtbtt  proof  ia  tlM  Iidlowbv.  U  tbs  dhrWoo  Into  puts  Iwd 
no  tindt,  um  mote  (tnifQ  wootd  not  differ  In  >iM  trom  ths 
bifhMt  HHHintKiii,  booMiM  both  woold  lutve  tb*  mmt  nuotber  of 
pMti  (IT,  ii.  1 LX  Um  Uxt  Uwn  procMedi  to  retut«  obJecUoiM 
nM  tt^iamOm  aoOoaot  atom*  u  IndlrUlUe  amkUMt  thlnn 
wttJwrt  nvta.  JUM  ('ftlr>  u  tbs  VftUe^kaa  aWBrt,  la  s 
^mflm,  afi-parridtiir.  sod  Infiutc  ■ubstanoa :  ttM  mnaUoa  la 
pot  wiMtbM-  H  panetntM  tba  stooM  or  not  U  It  doM,  tfa« 
■ton  mn«t  bxn  paria ;  i!  not,  ik*i»  would  Dot  be  Kll-pMrulnf. 
He  raply  U  th»t  the  ktom  has  ao  szterlor  or  Interior,  nor  laTt 
boUow  irwide,  bot  It  >•  s  almple  not  »  oom pound  thinr.  It  la 
fartber  objected  thet,  itaoe  the  ston  haa  s  tonu.  being  globuler, 
sad  rtooe  tbe  lonn  of  s  thine  rniirfati  In  the  dlapoefuon  of  Ita 
partly  the  ntom  iDiMfc  hsve  puts.  And  M»ln,  whan  three  stotni 
■nlBhtxtspoaltfa»,ttistlBtba  middle  UKXdwe  tbe  one  to  tbe 
Wtwtth  he  Ti(tatAle,aBd  ttsloatbertefatvlthlta  left  aide; 
ead<rbeotbeUo(B  tinnoondad  oo  wiar*,  we  aux  dletlaguiah 
riziidaaof  theetooiwUciiBaatbeoooMered  itepsrto.  And 
it  tbe  dz  iUm  wen  rednoed  to  one  (<,«.  U  the  atom  ware  s  mare 
potaitX  then  the  agfrente  of  tbe  sersn  stoma  would  tske  up  no 
mere  ijece  then  one  atom,  sad  ooneeqgantJjr  a  Ju-  oould  be  re> 
dooed  to  tbs  dae  of  m  etom,  and  heace  beeome  InvUble.  Itieee 
aifiimcats  are  mrtlw  tbe  dadatstkm  that  tbe  dlrWoaot  the 
ston  fato  Bsrta  Is  BOt  real,  bnt  a  awds  ol  ssprsnloa  oBly. 

tha  following  are  anno  ojdnionB  on  atoms,  wUeh 
are  mentioned  in  the  A^wOyaKAritibB  (0th  cent.  A.D.), 
bat  the  anthora  of  wbi^h  are  not  named.  Some 
thought  that  the  mote  which  la  aeen  in  a  ray  of 
the  son  entering  a  window  is  an  atom.  Otoera 
beUered  that  atoms  do  not  ooonr  singly  (oRufiAato), 
hat  ahrm  in  aggfegatea  (p.  SM).  Stmie,  ftp* 
parently  Bnddhista,  maiatamed  that  tho  atoms 
were  not  eternal,  becanae  they  posseaa  motion. 
The  Naiy&yikss  agree  with  the  Vaiiefikaa  that 
the  atoms  are  set  into  motion  adj-fia,  merit 
and  demerit,  bat  expressly  state  that  God  {livara) 
directs  the  action  of  the  atoms.* 

3,  The  chief  ftppmenta  of  the  Naiyftyikaa,  who 
held  different  views  on  atoms,  were  Baddhiata  of 
the  Vaibhftfika  and  SaotrinUka  schools,  as  was 
said  at  the  beginning.  The  VaibhA^kas  main- 
tained that  external  things  can  be  directly  per- 
ceived, tb«i  Santrantikas  that  ther  can  only  be 
inferred.  Bankara,  who  comprises  Both  under  the 
name  of  Sarvtstividin,  descnbea  their  opiniona  on 
atoms  in  his  commentary  on  Ved.Svt.  ll.  li.  18  thus: 

"Hieii  BoddhiatB  acknowl«dca  the  lour  alemeati,  earth, 
water.  Are,  and  wind,  with  their  propartiaa  and  producte,  in- 
dadbif  Um  orpuM  of  etoee :  tbe  four  elemeota  are  atomic ; 
tba  earth  stone  hare  the  qualltj  of  harehniM,  the  watM^toma 


"  JfTlfOta  FdrtOs,  p.  Miff. 


that  ol  TlioUl^,  the  fceatome  tel  el  lust,  aad  As  wtad- 
atooMthatotBialiM:  fa  eoBtMasManthws  stems  term  earthly 

thinn,'  etc 

More  detaila  we  learn  from  the  work  of  the 
Tibetan  ijfam  van  biad  pa,  of  which  Wassilieff 
has  given  an  abatract,*  from  Uie  Abhidkarvtakoia 
vyOkhy&t  »  work  of  tlie  idealistie  school  YosA* 
cnira  (for  a  tnaser^t  of  which  thejpreaent  writer 
is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Pn£  de  la  ValUe 
Ponssin),  and  from  Prajfi&karamati's  ocanmentary 
on  the  Bo^teharyOmitaira  (ix.  8f.,  OSf.). 

The  VaibhAfikas  admitted  that  an  atom  had  six 
sides,  bat  they  maintained  that  they  made  but 
me,  or,  what  oomes  to  the  same,  that  the  space 
within  an  atom  eould  not  be  divided.  Thur  opinion 
has  been  disputed  by  the  Naij;ftyikas  in  an  (dd 
verse  quoted  m  the  Aydya  VArtika  (p.  021),  They 
further  asserted  that  atoms  were  amenable  to 
sense-knowledge,  though  they  were  not  visible 
apart,  just  asa  dim-sighted  man  aeesa  mass  of  hair, 
though  be  cannot  see  a  single  hair.  This  view,  too, 
was  disputed  by  the  Naiy&yikss,  who  maintained 
that  the  atom  la  tntnacenaental  (oAwlrjiio)*  not 
perceptible  to  sense  {aindriyaka).i 

The  SantrAntikaa  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
aggregate  of  seven  atoma  as  the  smallest  oom- 
poond  (ai^ti).t  Their  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  (globular)  atoms  did  not  touch  one  an< 
other  oompletelv,  bat  that  there  was  an  interval 
betwcMi  them ;  oat  some  held  different  viewa.  All 
axreed  that  the  atom  is  indivisible,  though  some 
admitted  that  it  might  be  rc^rded  as  having 
parts,  vis.  ei^ht  sides.  BoUi  tbe  VaibhAfikas  and 
the  Sautr&ntikas  declare  that  atoms  are  not  hcd- 
low,  and  oannot  penetrato  one  another. 

Moat  pmnta  in  tbe  Bnddhistical  (^dnioos  which 
we  have  related  are  also  disonased  in  tbe  Nydya 
Sutra,  BkOfya,  and  VSrtika ;  all  the  speculations 
on  atoms  we  have  dealt  with  in  this  our  second 
group  (tbe  Vaiiefika  Sutra  perhaps  excepted) 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  naving  oeen 
current  in  the  same  period,  >.«.  in  the  beginning 
of  our  era  down  to  the  0th  oent.  and  lat«r. 

III.  ThelatestimprovementoftheatnniBthooiy 
oonsista  in  the  asaamption  of  dwa^Mkaa,  etOL  It 
was  first  taught  by  PnUaHapHaa  (pw  28),  and  ia 
plainly  referred  to  by  Udyotakara  ;|  it  was  re- 
ceived as  a  tenet  in  all  later  works  of  what  may 
be  oalled  the  combined  Nytya-Vaiftefika.  The 
fusion  of  these  two  aohoola  bepui  early,  and  seems 
to  have  been  complete  at  tbe  time  when  the 
Nj/dya  Vdrtika  was  written  ;  for  in  this  work  the 
VaiMfika  Sulr^  ia  several  times  quoted  umply  as 
the  Sutra  or  HOstra,  and  once  (p.  222)  ita  author 
is  oalled  Paramarfi,  a  title  accorded  only  to  the 
highest  authority.  From  that  time  dvyai^ukaf 
are  quite  familiar  in  Sanskrit  writers.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  two  atoms  (ptmimO^u)  form  one  binary 
idvyafMka)t  and  that  three  or  morel  dvjfantikat 
form  one  trya^uka,  which  Is  'great'  and  per- 
oeptible  1^  tbe  eye.  From  trya^uhoi  are  pro- 
duced all  thinn.  Modem  writers  further  aasome 
ehatura^uJUu,  formed  of  four  tryanukas,  ete.  The 
reasoning  that  led  to  this  highly  artiticial  theory 
is  the  following.^  The  rule  that  tbe  quali^  ot 
the  product  is  derived  from  the  correaponding 
quality  of  tbe  cause  does  not  apply  to  dvyaigMkat 
and  tryanuJea*.  For  in  that  case  the  'small* 
dvyanukat  would  produce  a  '  small '  tryanuka,  not 
a  '  great '  one  as  required.  And  if  the  smallness 
of  the  dvyanukat  were  produced  from  the  like 
quality  of  the  param&i^ua,  it  would  be  of  a  higher 
degree,  just  as  two  great  things  produce  one  grMtor 

•  Dtr  Bvdihttmm,  pp.  SOB,  907 1.,  Sn  ot  the  Qeno.  tr. 
t  NvAya  Sitm,  n.  L  M.  ir.  U.  14 :  cf.  SfAya  PdrtOo,  p.  tSS. 
X  Cf.  Hluen  Tiianf,         ki,  L  80.    In  Paur&nlo  moaaorea  8 
paranv)tiu«-lpar(uAJfcrma(Wllaon,  FinA^u  iN«nlita,  L  0$  U.). 
f  Sf^ya  VOrtika,  p.  448.  I  Sridkan,  p.  SS. 

5  AtbiJ7e'saote(oT«rteSBAoniJka,tlombiyr8aDikilt8erlc« 
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thing ;  Irat  Uie  param&int  is  that  than  which  no- 
thing smaller  can  be  imagined.  Therefore  it  is 
not  the  dimension  of  the  cause,  vix.  of  the  parte, 
which  orodnces  the  peculiar  dimension  of  the 
dvyaijuuka  and  tryanukat  hut  another  quality: 
number.  The  nnmbsr  of  the  tUryaiyukaa  in  tne 
tryaaiuka  has  the  effect  of  prodncmg,  on  the  latter, 
flatness,  a  dimension  -which  differs  in  kind  from 
that  of  its  parts.  DvyajyuJau  have  heen  assnmed 
for  the  following  reason.  As  great  things  are  of 
two  kinds,  eternaJ  (viz.  the  infinitely  great  ones, 
e.g.  space)  and  non-eternal,  so  both  kinds  must  be 
found  in  '  small '  things.  Eternal  small  things  are, 
of  coarse,  the  atoms.  Non-eternal  ones  must 
therefore  consist  of  attnns;  they  are  the  dyy' 
wmkat.*  Now  number  is  produced  bv  the  '  notion 
which  refers  to  many  unities  *  {apekfOhuddhi) ;  and 
such  a  notion  presupposes  an  intellect  to  form  it ; 
in  OUT  case  it  must  be  the  intellect  of  one  who 
perceives  all  the  atoms  and  dvycmvJuu,  and  who 
therefore  must  be  omniscient — that  is,  God.  With- 
out him  in  whose  intelleot  tiie  notion  of  duality 
in  dvya^nkeu  cuhsists*  there  would  not  be  any 
dvya^umt  or  any  trya^ttkcu,  and  consequently 
there  would  not  be  anything  whatever.  This 
strange  idea,  found  m  nuc«  already  in  Praiaata- 
pdda,  was  brought  forward  by  Udayana  (ISUi  cent. } 
as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God. 

Haviiuc  passed  in  leview  all  forms  of  tiie  atnnio 
theory  vhidi  are  known  to  na  at  present,  we  must 
now  inquire  into  the  ori^  ^t  tiieory.  Two 
pcnnte  iqipear  to  be  of  chief  importance  for  our 
inquiry:  nrstly,  that  the  name  of  atom  is  a^u, 
'small,*  or  paramdnu,  'absolutely  small*;  and 
aeoon^,  that  'amall'  was  generally  oons^iered 
to  difo,  not  in  degree  hat  in  kind,  innn  'great.' 
In  aoMaaanoe  with  ttiis  notion  whion  is  shared  by 
all,  even  the  opponents  of  the  atomic  theory,  the 
small,  or,  as  we  had  better  eall  it,  the  infinitesimal, 
had  to  be  aasumed  as  existing,  and  needed  no 
further  proof.  The  idea  of  the  infinitesimal  in 
this  sense  seems  to  have  already  been  current  in 
the  time  of  the  Upanifttds,  where  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  statement  that  BraAman  is  smaller 
than  the  small,  and  that  the  self  {dtman)  is  small 
(att»).  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  conception  of  the 
atom,  the  idea  of  the  infinitesimal  had  not  only  to 
be  applied  to  matter,  but  it  had,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  joined  to  the  idea  of  its  indestructibility. 
Reasoning  from  analogy  apparently  came  in  to 
help ;  as  the  absolutely  great,  eg.  space,  is  ac- 
knowledged all  to  be  eternal,  so  the  absolutely 
small,  the  atom,  must  also  be  assumed  to  be 
eternal.  At  any  rate,  the  notion  of  the  infinitesi- 
mal led,  by  easy  steps,  to  the  conception  of  the 
atom.  It  was  probably  in  ttus  early  stage  of  de- 
velopment  that  the  Jams  took  up  the  idea  of  the 
atom  and  made  use  of  it  in  their  metaphysical 
speculationa.  But  in  India  the  inventors  of  a  new 
theory  have  generally  been  forgotten,  and  the 
fame  attached  to  it  went  to  those  who  succeeded 
in  defending  the  theory  against  all  opponents  and 
in  thus  patting  it  on  a  base  of  firm  reasoning. 
This  task  seems  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
Vai^ikas.  For  the  atomic  theoiy  makes  an  in- 
t^al  part  of  timr  aystem,  and  in  their  Sstra  we 
find  the  outlines  of  the  arguments  used  to  establish 
it.  Moreover,  when  the  atomic  tiieory  is  discussed 
in  the  Veddnta  Setra,  it  is  there  ascribed  to  the 
Vaii^eQikas,  and  at  the  same  time  treated  as  one 
of  their  cardinal  tenets;  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  author  of  the  VedSnta  Sutra  looked 
on  tibie  Viui&eQikaB  as  the  priniupal  upholders,  if  not 
the  autiiore,  of  the  atomic  theory. 

When  once  firmly  established,  the  atomic  theory 
roust  have  had  much  persuasive  power  with  many 
philosophers ;  for  it  put  in  place  of  the  primitlTe  con- 
"  iViilaf(4pd(l«,  p.  m,  and  AlMara,  p.  UL 


oepUon  of  matter  as  an  eternal  but  quite  undefined 
BUDstanoe  the  more  rational  notions  which  ofiiered 
an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  perpetual  change 
of  things  while  still  maintaining  the  eternity 
of  matter.  The  Northern  Buddhists  adopted  it, 
though  th^  had  to  deny  the  eternity  of  atoms, 
according  to  tiie  fundamental  tenet  of  Buddhism 
that  there  are  no  eternal  things.  Even  some  ad- 
herents of  Yoga  admitted  paramdnw,  defining 
tbem  as  the  smallest  rartides  in  which  the  three 
mi^KU  are  present.*  TThe  Mira&ihs&kas  are  said 
Dy  Prajfi&karamati  to  have  acknowledged  eternal 
atoms ;  t  and  the  same  holds  good  with  the  Ajl- 
vikas,  as  stated  above. 

It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  W, 
Handtt  has  maintained  the  Buddhist  origin  of 
the  atomic  theory.  *  Starting,'  he  says,  *  from  the 
fundamental  view  of  original  Budohism,  which 
looked  on  the  samsdra  as  continual  springing  into 
existence  and  perishing,  they  r^;arded  t£e  whole 
material  world  as  an  aggregate  of  non-eternal 
atoms,  jnst  as  the  sjaritual  one  was  produced 
by  the  aggregate  of  the  fire  »kandha».'  Bnt 
non-etemity  seems  to  reverse  the  idea  of  the 
atom  as  it  is  generally  understood.  And  if,  as 
Handt  asserts,  the  Bnadhiste,  in  order  to  explain 
the  perpetual  flow  of  existence,  'naturally  hit  on 
the  assumption  of  non-eternal  atoms  which  are 
diTided  into  four  elassei  aocording  to  the  four 
elements,'  still  it  would  seem  not  to  have  sufficed 
them  even  for  that  purpose.  For  the  Sautrftntikas 
hare  brou^t  furward  their  famous  theory  of  the 
momentarmess  of  all  things  (k^a^iiikavSda).  Every 
thing,  aocording  to  this  theory,  exists  but  for  a 
moment,  and  is  in  the  next  moment  replaced  by 
a  facsimile  of  itself,  very  much  as  in  a  kinemato- 
scopic  view.  Tlie  thing  is  nothing  bnt  a  series 
l^ntdtM)  of  such  momentary  existences  {kfatfa). 
Here  time  is,  as  it  were,  resolved  into  atoms. 
This  theory  explains  perfectly  well  the  perpetu^ 
change  of  things,  and  apparently  was  invented  for 
that  purpose.  Still,  the  Sautrftntikas  retained  the 
atomic  theory  alleged  by  Dr.  Handt  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Buddhists  for  the  same  purpose. 
We  shall  therefore  not  err  in  supposing  that  the 
Buddhists  did  not  invent  the  atomic  tiieory  as  a  prop 
for  their  fundamental  dogma,  but  advocated  it  be- 
cause  it  belonged  to  the  stock  of  phyaioal  and  meta- 
pbymcal  ideas  which  passed  currentdnring  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Ghristisn  era  in  Nortiiem  Didia. 

LtmiTUU.— Handt,  DU  otomMteA*  OnrndUtoe  dmr 
VatMlcapkaotophU,  Bortook.  1000.  A  fall  dl«w«loa  o<  ths 
Atomio  TheoriM  ti  kokiiut.  Hm  oricrtiuU  woAs  are : — L 
TatMMhaehigama  Sutra,  by  Uniicml,  tnuuUtod  In  Zeit- 
fdlr^(I.(laul«eA.nion7«U.OM.voLlx.p.512ff.  II.  VattetOa 
Sitra  and  Praiattapdda  Bftdfyo,  SStra  with  SAdnnt 

and  KdrUte,  at  tlMpUoM  quoted  In  ttwuttds.  IIL  See  above. 

P-  SOL  H.  Jagobi. 

ATOMIC  THEORY  (Muhammadan).— The 
genesis  of  atomic  theories  among  Muslim  thinkoB 
u  shrouded  in  obscurity.  It  is  probable  that  such 
theories  found  their  way  into  Isl&m  through  the 
medium  of  the  Aristotelian  physios  and  the  Neo- 
Platonic  commentaries  dealing  therewith.  As  far 
back,  at  all  events,  as  we  can  lollow  the  growth  of 
atomism  in  this  field,  we  find  it  imbued  with  the  con- 
ceptions of  Aristotelian  and  Neo-Flatonic  thou^t. 

We  can  trace  the  presence  of  such  atomistic 
doctoine  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  AI-Naff&m 
{t  A.D.  845)  is  mentioned  as  having  been  an  op- 
ponent thereof,  while  al-Kindl  (f  A.D.  c  870)  wrote 
a  treatise  against  its  adherents. 

The  first  recognizable  form  of  the  docfarine  is  that 
which  it  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Aba  H&shim  of 
Ba9ra(te-933A.D.).  Hi8theoiy,whichiBpractically 

*  yrdya  Vartika,  p.  SSl  t ,  and  Toga  SvtrOt  1  ML 

t  Com.  on  BiMichartfivaUra,  ix.  127. 

tZKa   alomitUteh*   dnmtUagt   d«r  VaUtfUtapkilatepHU, 
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that  d  the  Baamuiaa  HntaxUites  of  the  10th 
flML,  it  <oud  in  the  Kitabu  'Imatceil  of  AM 
BMUd  Said  K  Mnhwnwrt  b.  Said  al-Naitfbflrl. 
vhose  lifetimo  ^  hafrween  A.D.  982  and  10A8. 
We  gire  hm  a  oonciBe  sommary  of  his  viewB. 

The  atom  {id-juz'  alladhi  Id  y%itajaxm\  or»  as 
it  is  oommoiily  called,  the  sabstanoe  (al-^uhar), 
po—BMBB  IB  itaelf  {yi'uhar  fardit  as  the  attribute 
iDTcdTed  in  ita  TMye— enee,  the  capacity  of  flUing 
■pace  {takauyiu).  TIm  *  mbstaiioee  are  of  cnbioal 
fonn,  ana  are  all  of  the  same  sort.  Hence  the 
only  real  difierenoe  amoiunt  them  lies  in  the  fact 
that  each  occdpIm  a  definite  portion  of  space 
(A^tns).  Besides  ezistenoe  and  spatiality,  each 
ias  Ukewiie  a  certain  nuwe  {jiSa\  or  spatial  per- 
sistenee,  by  means  of  which  others  are  prerented 
hoa.  nrarping  its  posititm.  Finally,  the  sab- 
stances  hare  toe  proper^  ol  assuming  accidents, 
in  Tirtne  of  which  th^  are  qnalitatire^  de- 
tennined. 

Theae  snbstanceH  more  in  empty  spaces,  and 
interact  by  pressure  and  impact.  The  proof  of 
this  is  son^t  not  merely  on  dednetiTe  lines,  bat 
\n  way  ol  nmple  experiments.  Aeoording  to  the 
wler  lona  of  aunmam,  as  set  forth  liy  Demoeritns, 
Nothing  is  no  less  a&et  Uian8«»neUuiig(^4  >)&>X«r 
ri  4  ^i]|Mf  dvw),  and  by '  nothing '  m  this  case 
was  meant  simply  empty  qiaoe.  As  a  result  of  the 
infusion  of  ls£er  theonee,  howerer,  this  idea  is 
vb(d^  discarded  in  laUm,  and  the  states  of  being 
and  not-hons  axe  distingHtshed  aa  existiiig  in  the 
sabstaaee  itself ;  or,  in  ouier  words^  even  the  nm- 
ezistait,  as  something  known,  «.e.  disHngnished 
from  S(nnetliing  else,  is  possessed  of  sobstaotialily. 

The  essence  of  ^e  atom,  or  substance,  is  in- 
dependent of  its  existence — a  statement  which 
probaUy  means  that  such  essence  mi^t  fmm  Uie 
content  or  object  of  the  IKTina  thongfat  or  of 
hnmaa  knowledge.  The  nbetanees  are  not  ereated 
by  God :  He  rimply  hrinoa  them  into  exirtenoe,  or 
lets  them  come  lorth.  When  Uiey  hare  attaiiied 
the  status  of  actual  being,  they  hare  certain  neoes- 
SBiT  modes  of  ezLstence  (akwCtn),  such  as  motion 
and  rest,  unimi  and  sejNuratirai.  OUier  accidents 
•gain  are  eonlaiigent,  ».«.  each  samnl  substance 
mi^  aasunie  an  indefinite  number  and  Taruly  of 
seodentA,  so  long  as  these  are  not  matnally 
antagomstie. 

The  Bubstancee  and  the  bodiea  they  go  to  con- 
sfitute  are  endowed  with  duration  in  time.  Their 
annihilation — the  cessation  of  their  existeiwe— is 
possible,  bat  only  in  their  totality,  %,«,  only  if  the 
whole  woild  were  to  pass  away  at  once. 

Such,  apart  from  insisnincant  differenoes  of 
view,  waa  the  theory  of  the  Basransian  thinkers. 
From  tiiese  the  scholars  of  Baghdad  diiffered  in 
many  ways.  The  teaching  of  the  latter  school  is 
known  to  ns  most  folly  in  the  form  subsequentiy 
given  to  it — first  of  all,  probably,  by  Abfl  Baler 
al-Baqiltnl  (t  c.  1012)— in  the  Ash'arite  or  orthodox 
KaiOm,  A  most  comprehensive  account  of  this 
doctrine  is  given  1^  Auumonides  (1186-1204),  and 
it  is  largely  upon  his  description  that  the  following 
ontline  is  based. 

The  entire  world,  of  which  God  is  the  absolutely 
free  Creator,  consists  of  indivisible  substances  or 
^ms,  and  their  accidents.  These  substances, 
taken  separately,  are  mere  pointo ;  they  have  no 
magnitude  or  extensim,  and  are  thus  imperceptible 
to  sense.  They  have  their  Aayyts,  or  natural  posi- 
titm,  which,  however,  in  oontradutjiiotiou  to  makdn, 
does  not  involve  quantity  or  spatial  maKnitnde. 
Only  by  aggr^^tion  do  the  infinitedmal  soBatances 
become  s{»tially  extended  bodiea  occupying  tiie 
ta4  Jiwrhiiifiitai  mutknift.  By  nuiuiMr  separation  of 
snbrtaneea— vhich  are  all  m  same  Idnd— bodies 
sre  nodnoed  <a  dissolTcd.  What  is  true  of  q>ace 
hdoB  good  also  of  time.   The  latter  is  generated 


"bj  the  ewnhinatton  <tf  pdnta  of  time  or  momenta 
CS/nOt).  Motion  alM^  Uke  space  and  time^  ia 
disoontinnons. 

Every  individoal  snbatanoe  possesses  at  all  times 
a  la^  number  of  aooidente.  Some  thinkers  even 
hold  that  it  possesses  all  possible  positive  aooidents 
or  their  oppositea.  Negative  states,  or  privations, 
in  fast,  are  just  as  tmly  aoddents  as  positive 
states!  deatii  as  weU  as  life,  ignorance  no  lesa 
than  knowledge,  etc  Life,  feeiing,  thou^t— in  a 
word,  the  soul — are  quite  oonsistenUy  rlsnsod 
amcn^ist  the  aoddents.  Some  writers  regsfd  the 
soul  as  belonging  to  all  the  atoms  of  the  body, 
while  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  compoeed  of 
finer  atoms,  or  again,  that  the  soul  and  the  mind 
appertain  to  only  one  particular  atom  in  the  body. 

No  acoidant  eaa  rabaist  for  more  than  an  instant, 
and  as  the  snbstanea  is  inseparably  united  with  its 
accidents,  the  measure  of  its  peraistenoe  likewise 
shrinks  to  a  moment  of  time.  Now,  sinoe  the 
entire  aggregate  of  spatial  pcnnts  which  constitutes 
the  world  can  maintain  itaelf  only  for  a  moment, 
it  must  follow  that  the  world  is  created  anew 
by  God  every  instant.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  causal  connexion  w  natural  law,  nothing  save 
the  arbitrary  act  of  an  omnipoteoit  Creator,  to 
whmn  being  and  not-being  are  alike.  God  creates 
as  many  worlds  one  after  another  aa  He  chooses, 
and  when  He  ceases  to  create  any  mora^  what  He 
then  really  creates  is  Nothing. 

Here,  then.  Is  the  religioaa  porpoaa  of  this 
atomistic  doeUine  aoUeved.  The  theory  la  meant 
to  be,  not  an  explanation,  hot  a  snbvercion,  of 
nature.  All  natiual  causes  whatever  are  saorinoed 
to  the  artntraiy  fiat  of  AlUh.  Anything  ia  pos- 
sible ;  whataoever  is  oapaUe  of  being  figorea  in 
thought  or  imagination  may  come  to  jpasa.  Of 
ererything  that  hatmena  the  opposite  mialit  onlte 
aa  weU  happen,  if  ADth  bat  wilfed  it  sow  ~ 

This  atomisw)  teaching  aaems  almost  an  antio^ift* 
tion  of  Oeoasionalisin,  espedally  aa  applied,  not  to 
the  oonrse  of  nature  merely,  ont  sJso  to  human 
aotion.  The  classical  illostration  is  that  of  a  man 
engaged  in  writing.  It  was  maintained  that  AlUh 
creates  within  him,  and.  indeed,  creates  anew 
every  instant,  first  the  will,  and  thai  the  eapaeity, 
to  write ;  next,  the  movement  of  tiie  hand,  and, 
finally,  the  motion  of  the  pen,  concurrent  there- 
with, etc  Every  factor  m  the  transaction  is 
independent  of  every  other,  all  the  several  stagea 
of  the  process  emanating  from  God  al<mc  It  is 
only  in  appearance  that  we  have  a  coherent  action ; 
only  in  appearanoe  is  there  a  self-consistent  and 
harmoniously-working  world  in  space  and  time. 
That  the  world  and  hnman  life  appear  to  be  per- 
vaded by  a  causal  nexus  is  due  simply  to  the  tact 
that  meanwhile,  and  as  a  role,  Allfth  does  not 
choose  to  intermpt  the  continuity  of  events  1^  a 
miracle.  It  is  possible,  however,  Uiat  He  might  so 
intervene  at  any  moment 

LnvuTums.— II.  Schr«ia«r,  Dw  JToUm  te  tbr  MdteiUa 

Litiratar,  ia»  (zill.  '  BwlchC  tkbar  dla  LabnavUIt  L  d.  Wb. 


Mr :  Dd  atomittiieli4  SubtUuumUarraua  dm  Bueh  (Ur  ltr*U- 
fragtn  neiiehm  Batnruem  md  Bagdad4nmm,  ad.  Biram 
(Leydon,  1902);  Maimoniaut  DaUiat  ol-^d'irin .-  L$  Ouidt  do 
Bgarit,  sd.  Muak  (liiSa),  L  IxxUL  S7S  t.  i  Ahrm  ban  Xlia't  St 
hayyim,  mL  Stelnactmelder  Mtd  Dalttodi  (Ldndff,  1841); 
Kurd  LaMviu,  Gtick.  d.  AumUtik  vomMimSu^bSiratrtin 
(Huutnuv  uid  Lelpzv,  18&0),  i.  IM IL 

T.  J.  DB  BOEH. 
ATOMIC  THEORY(MedinvaI  and  Modem).— 
X.  History. — If  we  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  expannon,  contraction,  solution,  and 
precipitation,  we  are  inevitably  led  to  adopt  the 
bypotheuB  that  matt»  is,  in  ita  mtamte  stmctiue* 
formed  of  partielea  with  interspaoflai  If  matter  is 
a  continnnm,  these  phenomena  axe  nltimate  facta, 
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not  to  1m  Ulnned  io,  and  not  to  be  explained  b^, 
any  other  facte.  We  may  eone^re  the  poedlolity 
of  expansion  and  ooDtraotion  of  a  oontinuum,  but  we 
cannot  explain  it.  If,  however,  we  aasume  that 
matter  oonBists  of  discrete  particles,  a  crowd  of 
particles  is  like  a  crowd  of  people.  Exptuision  is  a 
widening  out,  oontraotion  is  a  drawing  in,  of  the 
erowd.  Solution  is  the  tiiorongh  mixtnre  of  two 
crowds,  predpitatitMi  is  tfaue  expnlucai  or  s^iregation 
of  oertain  members  of  the  crowd.  Other  pheno- 
mena, too,  find  an  ea^  ezptaDation.  Thus, 
evaporation  is  the  passing  away  of  members  of 
the  crowd  from  its  bounduy.  It  is  no  necessary 
part  of  the  hypothesiB  that  the  space  between  the 
particles  is  a  raonum.  We  know  that  there  is 
air  between  the  members  of  a  orowd  of  people.  So 
there  may  be  some  kind  <rf  material  betweoi  the 
particles  of  matter,  displaoed  when  other  pBrUdes 
squeeze  their  way  in. 

When  we  trace  the  history  of  the  specolations 
about  the  constitution  of  matter  from  mediseval 
into  modem  times,  we  find  that  the  atomic  doc- 
trine of  Greek  philosophers — the  doctrine  that  the 
minute  particles  are  indivisible— has  fallen  into 
disfavour  {see  Atouio  Thbort  [Greek}).  The 
medieval  philoaophers  no  doubt  thought  of  matter 
as  oomposed  of  minute  parts,  and  they  followed 
the  ancient  jihilosopbers  in  regarding  the  parts 
as  of  four  kmds,  four  eleraent^fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water.  Ordinary  bodies  were  '  mixed  bodies,' 
mixtnrea  ol  these  nrar,  in  difierent  iaop<nti<m8 
in  different  bodies.  But  the  elements  were  not 
always  elemente  in  the  modem  sense.  It  was 
sometimes  thought  that  they  oould  be  transformed 
one  into  another.  Roger  Bacon,  for  instance,  in 
the  13th  cent,  held  thnt  the  four  elements  were 
made  of  hyU  iOhf),  that  each  oould  be  converted  into 
the  nature  m  another,  and  everything  into  any- 
thing else.  Wheat  is  apoesible  man,  and  man  is 
poBuble  wheat  (d»  Arte  CkymitB). 

These  four  elements  were  still  dominant  when 
modem  science  began ;  and  long  thereafter  they 
hindered  progress,  not  disappearing  indeed  till  the 
18th  century.  At  the  begmdoing  of  the  modem 
period,  matter  was  regarded  as  oonalatiiig  of  par- 
noles,  but  the  parUolea  were  not  atomic.  Thus 
Francis  Bacon  in  the  Novum  Organum  (1620)  in 
several  passages  mentions  the '  atoms  *  of  Leaci  ppns 
and  Democritus  only  to  discard  them,  and  in  one 
passage  he  says : 

*  Nor  by  thii  m  we  brtHuifat  to  tbt  <Eptaura*n)  Atom,  whicAt 
prMuppoM  »  TMonm,  ukT  mkUw  InamiMbls  (both  of  whkh 
anUM),  but  to  trao  PmHoIm,  u.thagr  sn  ftnud  to  bs'UTML 
Org.  btlL  1 8,  KitoUn't  tt.X 

Bacon  made  an  important  oontrihution  to  the 
thecffy  of  matter  by  his  dear  statement  of  the 
doctrine  that  heat  la  a  mode  vi  motion  of  the 
pwrtielea  i 

'  Hmt  ia  motioii,  not  axpftiulr*  onUormlj  in  Um  whole,  but 
•qsmlTa  thmwb  the  tcwer  putlelM  <d  a*  body ;  Mxlstth* 
■use  time  rertrilnwl,  repelled,  %nd  ntMtml ;  ao  that  It  obulna 
an  ftltematlv*  motton.  erer  huriTliic,  atrlmg,  Btrurellng,  wd 
Irritated  br  raperouauon ;  whtDoa  tha  tary  of  tire  aiuf  heat  baa 
lu  oriKin '  lib.  bk.  iL  f  20,  UL).  '  Heat  ia  moUon,  exuaniive,  ra- 
atratned,  aod  atmg^Ii);  throogta  tbo  leaaer  parta  o(  (a  body}* 

(».  IT.). 

These  passages  clearly  imply  a  crowd  of  separate 

£ articles  knocking  ea<»  other  further  apart  when 
Bated,  that  is,  when  thrown  into  more  violent 
motion.    Between  the  particles  Bacon  appears  to 


have  called  it '  ether.'  He  speaks  of 
'  tha  sottoB  aad  motioo  of  apirlt  aodoaed  In  tangible  bodlea. 
For  mrvtUtv  taoglUe  that  wa  know  oontain*  an  mvlxlbla  and 
tntaogible  apiiiC,  and  oorera  and  aaema  to  olotha  it.  Henoe  that 
powerfal  triple  aoaroe  (of  tlttotm)  and  wondrotu  prveea  of  apirit 
in  a  tanfible  body.  For  apirit  In  a  UngiUa  thinr,  <1) )(  emittad, 
eontiaota  and  dnea  ap  bodtea ;  (8)  U  retained,  softcna  and  nielta 
tban:  O)  U  ndtbw  antlrely  amitted  nor  entire^  retuned, 
SMdtts  tbam,  givai  them  liniba,  Mrimllatw,  carrlea  idem  out. 


otganlaes  tbam,'  etc     'Spirit  has  no  wd|irt*  (<>p.  ott.bk.tL 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  Baoon  held  that 
the  totality  of  matter  is  constant. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  detailed  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  matter  was  made  fav  DeKaitM  in  his 
Prineipia  PhUo9ophia  ( 1644).  He  held  that  what- 
ever we  can  elearly  perceive  is  tm^  elear  per- 
oq>ticHi  being  of  tiiat  which  is  preeent  and  manifest 
to  the  mind  giving  attention  to  it  (pt.  t  xxz.,  zlv.). 
Applying  this  doctrine  to  the  parte  of  matter,  he 
is  led  to  the  rejection  of  indivisible  atoms.  For 
however  email  we  suppoee  the  parte,  we  are 
always  able  in  tiionght  to  divide  any  one  of  them 
into  two  or  mora  smaller  porta,  and  may  aoomrd- 
ingly  admit  their  divisibility.  Agun,  he  holds 
that  a  vacuum  or  space  in  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  body  is  repugnant  to  reason.  Extension  in 
space  is  extenmon  in  substance.  All  space,  then, 
is  filled  witii  matter.  Sensible  bodiee  are  com- 
posed of  insensible  partiolee  (pt.  iv.  ooL).  These 
insensible  particles  are  of  three  elementaiy  forms 
(pt.  iii  liL),  though  constituted  out  of  the  same 
Kind  of  material  The  first  element  oonsists'of 
very  minute  Ints,  of  irregular  shape  and  capable  of 
very  rapid  motion ;  chips  off  the  particles  lorming 
the  second  element,  and  entirely  filling  the  spaces 
between  them.  The  particles  of  the  second  form 
have  become  spheres  by  attrition.  They  are  very 
minute,  and  beyond  the  range  of  vidon.  The  tbiid 
form  is  larger  and  slower  in  motion.  The  sun  and 
stars  are  composed  of  the  first  element,  the  sky  of 
the  second,  and  the  earth  and  planets  of  the  third. 
The  second  and  third  elements  appear  to  have 
vortices  of  the  first  element  round  them,  and  these 
vortioea  aooount  for  the  forces  whieh  tiie  particles 
exert  upon  each  otiier.  Thqr  are  like  the  vMtices 
which  Descartes  supposed  to  exist  round  the  sun 
and  planets  to  aocomit  for  orUtal  motion. 

This  theory  of  the  three  elemental  forms  of 
matter,  fanciful  in  its  beginniug,  becomes  more 
fanciful  as  he  builds  it  np.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  served,  except  in  the  mind  of  Descartes,  to 
co^ndinate  foots  or  to  stimulate  investigation. 
But  it  is  important  historically,  as  the  first  sug- 
eestion  that  it  might  be  possible  to  oonndw  in 
detiul  the  ultimate  atraotore  of  matter  and  to 
explsin  phenomena  liy  this  Htracture.  It  is  im- 
portant, too,  in  that  it  is  purely  mechanical,  that 
aU  riiewwteim  are  to  be  explained  br  OMiflgnratian 
and  motitm  of  tiie  vltimate  particles.  Deacartea 
insisted  that  the  sensations  are  excited  by  the 
motion  of  matter  only. 

'  Our  mind  ia  of  auoh  a  nature  that  tbe  moUona  of  body  alone 
are  aufflcient  to  exdto  in  it  all  aorta  of  thoufhta;  without  Ha 
beiiiK  noccMary  that  theae  afaonkl  In  any  way  raaembl*  tho 
motfona  which  rive  rlae  to  tbtm,  and  eapecially  that  theae 
motiona  can  axata  in  it  tboae  coo  fused  tnous^te  oalled  aen- 
aations'  (pt.  tv.  oxoriL,  Veitcb'a  tr.).  We  percdTe  nothing 
outalde  oureelree  '  exoept  llKht,  ootoara,  amelu,  taatea,  aounda, 
and  tbetutDeqaalitiaa;  and  theae  I  have  recently  ahown  to  be 
notidny  tnore,  at  leaat  ao  far  aa  they  are  known  to  ni,  than 
certain  dlipodtloni  of  the  oUeota,  ocmatatins  In  magnitude, 
figure,  and  motion '  Q>t.  Ir.  oxoix.). 

That  is,  there  is  not  a  separate  light  principle  or 
substance,  smell  principle,  sound  principle.  These 
are  in  oar  min^.  Ail  the  difierent  senses  are 
excited  by  tbe  size,  shape,  and  motion  of  the  small 
particles  of  which  matter  consiBts. 

Like  Baoon,  Descartes  held  that  heat  is  a  mode 
of  motion  of  the  particles  (pt.  iv.  xzix.). 

The  most  influential  wnter  on  the  stmoture  of 
matter  in  the  generation  succeeding  that  of  Des- 
cartes is  Robert  Bojl^  who  in  the  Secptieal  Chj/miH 
(1661),  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qvatitut  (1666),  and 
other  works,  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  ohwaieal 
theory.    He  was  probably  an  atomist. 

*  We  may  oonalder,'  he  aaya,  '(1)  that  there  are  In  tlie  world 
great  atore  of  Particles  ot  matter,  each  ot  which  la  too  amaU 
to  be,  whilst  ringle,  sensible ;  and,  being  entire,  or  oodlvided, 
nuist  needs  both  have  its  determltiato  shape,  and  be  vasy  Solid. 
InsMDOub  that  though  It  be  mntaOif,  and  tqr  OMm  Oauii- 
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potMoe  (firkdbte,  yrt  by  nMM  of  Ha  BBwBBMi  ud  SaOdttr, 
Nfttnn  doth  tcarM  tnr  HttMltr  divfd*  H;  aad  Umm  umjId 
tUt  MM*  b*  (Mlled  Ninte  or  Frima  XmtttnMm.  mrbU 
Umr  an  atao  moltitwlM  o<  eociwok*,  wUob  ue  mao*  up  ol 
On  ammtm  of  arml  of  Um  temwr  iTfMtaa  JITaftHwite,  ud 
wboMbnlklaaoHMn,  and  ttaalr  AdhMton  m  oka*  and  •trM, 
ttmt  «aob  of  Umm  Hute  Frlmltiv*  Co«>crattoiMor  Cltutm(Ul 
■Bj  t>  0*11  Umdi)  of  Pmrticka  k«  MngW  batow  th«  dtaoanuMot  of 
Sam,  asd  Uwiwb  not  kbMlntalr  IncfirldbU  bf  NAtnra  lata  Um 
Prumm  SatvnS*  tbat  oocDpoaed  It,  or  pertMtpa  bito  oOmt  lisUa 
tncaoenta,  ywt,  for  tb«  rnwM  fi  mIiIj  totnnatad.  ttmj  twj 
nralT  bappen  to  be  wtoaUr  dUaoIrsd  or  brokao,  but  nmsln 
ootlf*  in  graat  varienr  of  aMalblo  BodiM,  and  mSm  TartOM 
fanw  or  <fiMtaa  *  (/tew  and  OMKtte,  p.  n> 

Yet  in  the  prefatory  adoreas  to  the  reader  in  the 
saoke  work,  he  lajs  that  he  haa  forborne  to  dm 
aignnieate  that  are  grounded  on  or  mppoae  in- 
divinUe  eorpoeelee  called  atoms,  Thondi  not  a 
<Wtfian  he  foUowed  Deeeartee,  u  indeed  all  the 
world  has  followed  him,  in  asoribhig  the  qnalitiea  of 
natual  bodies  to  the  'Catholiek  and  fertUe  Prin- 
ei^e  Motion,  Bulky  Shape,  and  Tvetwn  of  the 
murate  parte  of  Blatter '  (Forma  amd  QmiOties,  last 
page>.  He,  too,  r^arded  heat  as  a  Tehement 
agitation  <d  the  Mrts  oi  the  bodj  tending  all 
manner  of  wm  ('Heat  and  Cold.'  tVorlu,  Shaw's 
ed.  L  560).  Fire,  however,  is  the  riolent  agitation 
of  the  particles  of  a  snbtle  matter.  Bat  it  is  for  his 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  chemical  oomlnnatioD 
that  we  are  chiefiy  indebted  to  Boyle.  In  the 
Stqftical  Chymist  he  discards  the  old  elements,  air, 
earth,  and  water,  and  layi  that  these  three  are  to 
be  regarded  as  made  up  of  mixed  bodies  rather 
than  mixed  bodies  as  made  np  of  them ;  and  by 
mixed  bodies  he  means  ordinary  bodies  which  had 
been  rraarded  as  mixtnres  of  air,  earth,  and  water, 
asd  had  so  come  to  be  called  mixed  bodies.  He 
dwells  on  the  idea  that  an  enormooa  nnmber  of 
eomponnda  may  be  made  by  various  arrangements 
of  eorposdea,  ud  that  they  ditTer  from  each  other 
In  Dotning  but  the  nurioos  textures  reenlting  from 
the  magnitude,  eh^pe^  motion,  and  nrrangement 
of  the  small  parts. 

'  Ona  ud  tba  auM  paral  of  onivankl  matter  voKf  br  vkrioui 
■ttmtiooa  and  wmiUaUiim  be  broa(ht  to  Amrrm  um  nuna 
soBtdnaa  of  a  iDlpharaoaa,  and  aomnlaMa  of  a  taiTMtrlal  or 
aqoMiM  bod7 '  <Shaw^  wL  UL  S8S). 

Boyle  agi«ed,  then,  wit^  Desoartes  in  thinking 
of  matter  as  one  in  kind,  the  diffiwenees  being  due 
edely  to  shape,  die,  and  motion  of  the  parts. 

Newtoo  does  not  appear  to  have  oonoemed 
lumself  rery  much  with  speculations  about  the 
mltimate  structure  of  matter.  He  was,  abore  all, 
an  experimenta}  philosopher,  determining  laws  by 
expenment  and  otMerratum,  using  mathematics  to 
deduce  their  eonaequenvee,  and  oomparins  theae 
cmseouenoM  witii  further  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, UMiebj  verifying  or  correcting  the  laws.  The 
fraaung  of  atomic  hypotheses  did  not  come  into 
tUt  progtamme.  In  the  Prineipia  he  hardly  usee 
the  hypwietieal  etoueture  of  matter  at,  all.  There 
ii  a  soggeation  of  It  in  the  determination  of  the 
veloeity  of  sound,  but  a  mere  suggestion.  In  the 
series  of  queries  at  tiie  end  of  tiiiOptie»  (2nd  and 
Ird  ed^mu)  he  gave  hinnelf  free  jdny*  and  among 
a  nnmbedr  ot  epecnlatifms  he  detMred  himself  an 
atomisL  '  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  God  in 
ttie  b^inning  formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard, 
impenetrable,  movable  Particloa '  (3rd  ed.  p.  375). 
In  the  history  of  the  subject  KewUin  is  mentioned 
enly  as  in  alt  probability  defleoting  attention 
from  it.  Hia  immediate  sneeeesors  were  oecnpied 
so  nraeh  in  following  out  his  methods  that  tlwories 
of  matter  were  apparently  little  studied  or  eim* 
sidered  by  leaders  m  ph^cal  thought. 

But  the  atomic  doctrine  was  probablv  making 
way.  One  very  notable  contribution  to  toe  particle 
theory  was  made  by  D.  BemoollU  in  his  Hydro- 
dfnamiea  (17S8),  |  x..  He  enggeated  that  a  saa 
eoBiiite  of  rvjr  ndnnto  OOTpoaoles  moving  with 
nty  great  reloeitiea  in  all  direotions,  and  that  the 
patjaaure  of  a  gns  against  the  walls  of  a  oontuning 


veaeel  is  due  to  the  bombardment  by  theae  oor- 
pusdes.  He  showed  tiiat  witli  tltla  oottititii^» 
the  pressure  wonld  be  inversely  as  the  vohuM  If 
the  volume  were  changed,  which  is  '  Boyle'i  Lav ' : 
and  that  if  the  temperature  were  raised  1^  increase 
in  the  Telocity  of  tlw  oorpnsolee,  the  pressure  would 
be  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Hia 
reasonins  is  somewhat  obscure  and  unconvincing, 
and,  perhaps  on  that  acoonnt,  his  theory  renudned 
almoet  nnnotfoed  for  more  than  a  cennujr,  when 
it  waa  ie-diseov«red  and  was  developed  on  better 
lines. 

In  1768,  Boworlch  puUished  his  Theoria  PhUo. 
*opAu»  HatwnUia.  In  this  work  he  bcwins  with 
hia  celebrated  hypothecs  of  the  natore  of  an  atom, 
and  then  seeks  to  show  how  physical  phenomena, 
sueh  as  oollision,  oobeaira,  fltud  pressure,  Tisoority, 
and  elasticity  may  be  aooounted  for  if  mattw  is 
composed  of  atoms  rach  as  he  imagines.  Acoord- 
ing  to  hia  hypothesis,  an  atom  is  a  centnl  point  to 
which  masa  or  inertia  is  asdgned,  a  mass-point  let 
na  say,  and  towards  this  pomt  force  ia  acting  so 
that  another  mass-point  ia  urged  towards  it  with 
an  aeeeleration  proportional  to  the  nuus  of  the  flnt 
pointy  and  Tarying  witii  the  distance  in  such  a  way 
that  at  a  great  diatance  the  attraction  ia  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  diatauee.  But  when  the  dis- 
tance beoomea  very  small  the  force  nndergoea  one 
or  more  alternations  of  repulsion  and  attraction, 
finally  endinc  with  a  repujsi<«i  wliidi  is  infinitehr 
great  when  UM  two  pi^te  are  infinitely  near  eaon 
other.  Two  eentral  mass-points  can  therefore 
never  aetnally  coincide.  Boeoovieh  did  not  assign 
any  formula  for  the  force,  probably  considering 
that  future  experiment  alone  eoold  determine  the 
law,  but  it  is  easy  to  deviae  exprewiwia  wUoh 
satisfy  his  general  conditi<ma. 

For  iiMtaaoa,  H  a  maa  pnlat  It  dkaaat  r  Iran  a  aw  nnint  sl 
and  U  lu  aooalaratton  to  m  !■  lapriwiii  by  m  (r-«J<r-ii) 
(r-iaV*t  Un  tore*  !■  ftttracIlTa,  aad  lavmalyas  tha  amsN 
of  the  diaUooa  U  r  b  vary  gnat,  It  hioraaiM  aa  r  dlnduibaa 
to  a  oartaln  point,  and  than  dlmlalihaa  to  saro  wban  r«<a. 
Betwaan  rmlm  and  f-~«s  it  to  a  rapoktoo,  ataia  vanWdac  ak 
r»ai.  Dataraaa  raSa  aad  ras  it  la  aa  attnoUon  ohanflnr 
afklB  to  a  rapnWow  wban  r  Is  Itaa  tbaa  a,  a  rapoMoa  V*™'-* 
iDOaila  ariMB  r  ta  laflnttdv  hmOL  WlMtavaTaaTClodtir  d 
apnoMh. Iliat Tdod^wmba  daalvafsd brtHS tha  two  points 
oouMdda,  ta.  1507  aavor  arU  oolacida. 

Perhapo  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  fioaoovioh's  atoms  would  act,  by  ima^nins 
that  two  aolid  surfaces  are  brought  togetiier.  At 
great  distances  apart  there  is  merely  the  Inverse 
square  law  of  gravitative  attraction.  When,  how- 
ever, they  come  very  near,  there  is  mutual  pressure, 
which  we  may  represent  supposing  that  the 
surface  atoms  have  come  into  wch  othOT*B  first 
sphere  of  repulsion,  and  outaide  preasore  i>  required 
to  overcome  this  repulaion.  If  the  outside  pressure 
ia  made  very  great,  we  may  force  the  atoms  through 
this  sphere  of  repulsion  into  the  second  sphere  of 
attraction,  and  we  may  have  equilibrium  at  the 
point  where  the  attraction  anin  changes  into  re- 
pulsion. If  we  ean  reach  this  point,  the  surfaces 
will  adhere  even  when  the  outside  pressure  is  re- 
moved. Thus  the  hypotheaia  explains  the  adhesion 
of  bodies  presaed  very  closely  together. 

Boacovioh's  predecessors  had,  like  Kewt4m,  im- 
agined a  little  hard  nnclens  round  the  centre  of  the 
atom ;  Boacorich  showed  that  the  nnoleus  was 
unnecessary.  Its  place  was  efflcienUy  taken  hj 
the  repnlsive  force  rapidly  Increasing  as  the  centre 
was  approached.  The  nucleus  had  no  part  to  play, 
and  might  be  diacarded. 

The  hypothettia  at  onoe  excited  attention.  It  waa 
adopted,  for  instance,  by  Priestley  {Viaion,  1772, 
and  Hatter  and  Spirit,  1777).  In  toe  next  oentnry 
it  attracted  Faraday,  wlio  definitely  adopted  it  (see 
two  letters  to  R.  Phillips,  BeeeareheM  m  Sketriatv, 
lM4-6ft,ii.284.iiL447).  Faraday  laid  ttzeis  on  the 
Bselossness  of  the  little  hard  nneiew  of  finite  size 
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— an  idea  whioh  had  aeain  guned  groand  in  the 
form  of  the  atomio  hypouesis  of  Dal  ton.  He  mged 
that  the  powen  of  matter,  the  foroes  whioh  it  exert*, 
are  all  uiat  we  know  aboat  it.  These  powers  or 
forces  an  the  matter,  and  where  thev  extend  the 
matter  also  extends.  Each  atom,  tnen,  extends 
through  all  space.  Faraday  symbolized  the  forces 
Inr  Btniight  lines  eztending  oat  on  all  sides  from  the 
atomio  oentras,  and  tiuni^fc  of  light  as  tremors  or 
minute  jerits  oarried  along  tiwse  lines— an  idea 
which  hafl  been  revived  and  made  pTeoise  by 
Sir  J.  J.  Thomson. 

In  recent  years,  Lord  Kelvin  toolc  np  *  the  in- 
evitable theory  of  Boscovich,*  and  sought  to  show 
how  the  grouping  of  Boscoviofaian  atoms  oonld 
acooont  for  dystalline  anrangemoit  and  for  the 
phenomena  of  ught. 

Fot  pnrposBB  of  calculation,  the  Boaoovichian 
aton  is  indeed  inevitable,  in  some  form  or  other, 
in  any  atomic  theory  in  whioh  the  forces  depend 
solely  on  the  distance.  Mathematically,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  thinking  of  one  pointy  JB,  moving 
towards  another  point.  A,  with  an  aoMlerati<m 
expressed  m/fr).  We  then  define  m  as  the 
mass  of  A.  If  A  moves  towards  B  with  an  accelera- 
tion  m>f[r),  we  call  m^  the  mass  of  B,  and  we  say 
tbat  the  force  is  mnCJ\r).  But,  physically,  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  reducing  ail  to  force.  We 
think  of  force  as  effort,  symbolized  by  mnscular 
effort ;  and  if  we  have  force  alone,  it  is  difficult  to 
aadgn  meanins  to  effort  acting  on  effort.  We 
must  have  a  wtali^,  at  least  in  thought.  If  we 
think  of  force,  we  think  also  of  that  which  the 
force  moves,  or  perhaps  more  fundamentally  that 
which  resists  the  force,  and  we  call  this  matter. 
If  with  Boscovich  and  Faraday  we  identify  the 
moved  with  the  mover,  and  say  that  the  matter  is 
but  force,  then  we  have  a  dual  aspect  of  force.  In 
one  aspect  it  acts,  in  the  other  it  suffers  action. 
One  is  the  ^mbol  of  will,  the  other  of  sensation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fato  of  Boscovich's 
atom  in  physical  theory,  t^e  conception  of  the 
unity  of  matter  and  foroe,  and  u^^  as  force  rather 
than  as  matter,  is  a  permanoit  oonttibntion  to 
philceophical  ideas. 

We  have  now  oome  to  tbe  time  when  chemistry 
began  to  influence  atomie  ^peculation.  Up  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  cent,  it  was  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help.  Of  oooise,  ohemical  knowledge  was 
continually  increasing,  so  far  aa  ooncemed  the 
extraction  of  the  metals  from  ores  and  the  pre- 
paration of  definito  Bubatanoea.  But  progress  in 
ehemical  theory  was  hopeless  while  the  doctrine  of 
the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  held 
away.  About  1700  the  phlonston  theory  of  Stabl 
came  into  vo^ue,  and  added  to  the  confuuon  of 
thoagfat.  This  theory  held  that  the  metals  con- 
tained a  something  called  'phlogiston '  wt^ch  they 
gave  off  on  oombming  with  air,  that  oxygen  was 
air  deprived  of  phlogiston,  that  nitrogen  was  wr 
eontaiiiing  phlogiston,  and  some  chemists  even 
supposed  that  hvdTogen  was  jAlogiaton  itself. 
There  most  have  been  some  expression  or  ^ymboli- 
zation  of  fact  in  a  theory  which  waa  accepted  1^ 
discoverers  ao  (^reat  aa  Black,  Cavendish,  and 
Priestley.  But  it  is  diffionlt  now,  so  entirely  is 
OUT  pdnt  of  Tiew  tduuiged,  to  see  what  facta  it 
expressed.  It  is  obvious  otUy  that  any  advantage 
in  ita  adoption  was  far  outweighed  hy  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  which  attended  it.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  cent,  the  fog  in  which  chemical 
theory  was  enveloped  began  to  lift.  The  atomio 
theory  bad  been  making  way,  though  in  a  va^e 
form,  and  in  many  minds  Boyle's  idea  that  chemical 
compounds  consisted  of  definite  groups  of  atoms 
had  taken  root.  The  word  '  molecule,'  originally 
used  as  equivalent  to  particle,  was  now  adopted 
for  atomic  groups.  The  four  elements,  &e,  air. 


earth,  and  water,  were  being  gradually  disestab- 
liahed  ttcm  tlu4r  supreme  position.  A  number  of 
gases  were  diacovered  with  definite  propertiee,  and 
obviously  not  mere  modifications  of  air.  Air  itself 
was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  two  gaaea 
whioh  we  now  call  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  so  ur 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  element.  Cavendish's 
discovery  that  water  waa  a  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  oxyeen  removed  it,  too,  mm  the  list.  Euth 
was  res^ved  into  at  least  several  different  earths, 
and  the  dLscovery  by  Lavoisier  of  the  part  played 
by  oxygen  in  ordinary  combustion  kiilea  phlogist<m. 
Fire  and  flame,  however,  still  remained  as  sub- 
stances ;  for  the  idea  that  heat  was  a  form  of 
motion,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  of  molecular 
energyj  w  often  put  forth  in  the  17tJi  cent.,  had 
fallen  into  abeyance,  and  heat  was  reguded  as  a 
subtle  substance.  The  way  waa  bung  prepared  for 
the  atomio  tiieory  of  Dalton,  and  there  were  several 
foreshadowings  of  it,  the  most  notable  by  William 
Higgina,  who  in  1789  published  A  Comparative 
View  o/ the  Phlogittie  and  Antiphlogistic  Theoriea, 
in  wfaieh  he  says  tiiat  *ve  may  jnatiy  conelvde 
that  water  is  composed  of  moleculeB  formed  by  Idte 
union  of  a  ringle  ultimate  particle  of  dephlogisti- 
cated  air  [oxy^n]  to  an  ultimate  particle  of  Ug^t 
inflammable  air  [hydrogen],  and  that  they_  are 
incapable  of  unitmg  to  a  third  particle  of  either 
principle.*  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  oon- 
sidered  this  as  an  example  of  a  general  principle, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  the 
'  ultimate  particles '  of  an  element  aa  all  alike. 

In  1804  the  modem  dootriae  of  chemical  oom- 
bination  waa  definitely  formulated  by  Dalton,  and 
communicated  to  his  friends.  In  1808  he  first 
published  it  in  lus  Ifeto  Svstem  of  Chemieal  Phil' 
osophy.  According  to  Dalton,  the  particles  or 
atoms — he  uses  the  terms  indifferently — in  a  umjde 
body  are  all  exactly  alike,  and  in  a  finite  apace 
enormous  in  number. 

■  Ohamlotl  uuljrsii  and  qrstfaeds  go  no  futtwr  tbsa  to  the 
aepantlon  of  pkrnolea  from  one  uotnsr  ud  to  their  rennlon. 
No  new  qtmCIod  or  destmotioa  of  matter  Is  within  tfaa  roach  of 
ohemloal  agencf ,  Wo  lolsht  aa  wall  attempt  to  Introdooe  a  new 
planet  into  the  solar  synem,  or  to  anninOate  one  already  in 
exiitenoe,aatooreateorde>bOTapartioleolh7dn«en.  An  the 
ohangee  we  can  produce  oonelat  in  nparatiDg  porticlei  tttat  are 
in  a  etate  of  oohedon  or  oomblnation.  and  Joining  thooe  that 
were  previouelj'  at  a  distance.'  Oompounds  are  dc^nite  nonp- 
inga  of  definite  atonu.  Ttia*  1  atom  of  A  -(■  1  atcau  of  B  mar 
form  1  atom  o(  0,  binary ;  at  1  atom  o(  A  + 1  atoms  ol  B  may 
form  1  atom  of  D,  temaiy,  and  so  on. 

Here  he  uses  *  atom  *  for  C  and  D  where  we  now 
use  '  molecule' ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not 
tiiink  of  an  atom  as  an  indivinble  pvrtddle.  hot  as 
t^e  smallest  partiele  of  a  body  which  has  the 
properties  of  the  bodv.  If  this  Mrtide  is  divided, 
the  substance  is  resolved  into  different  substances. 
Dslton  goes  on  to  show  that  the  relative  weighte 
of  two  Sementa  entering  into,  say,  a  binary  c<mi- 
pound  are  {HToportional  to  the  weights  of  the  atoms 
tbemselve^  and  he  gives  the  first  teble  of  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements,  taking  the  hydrogen 
atom,  the  lightest,  aa  having  weight  1. 

Dalton'a  great  advance  appears  to  oonaiat  in  the 
clearness  of  his  oonoeption  oi  an  element  as  consist- 
ing of  particles  all  alike,  and  whether  truly  atomic 
or  not,  yet  indivisible  by  ordinary  chemical  agency, 
and  in  hia  aupposition  that  compounds  oonasted  in 
general  of  small  groups  of  these  elementary  particles 
or  atoms.  This  gave  an  eacdlv  pictured  hy^theus 
to  account  for  the  chemical  fact,  by  this  time 
established,  that  the  elements  comlnne  in  definite 
proportions,  which  are  always  integral  multiples  of 
the  smallest  proportions  in  which  they  enter  into 
combination.  From  this  time  forwani,  chemists, 
freed  from  the  burden  of  the  four  elements,  aou^t 
for  bodies  which  were  not  to  be  decomposed 
ordinary  chemical  and  physical  agency.  These 
they  termed  'elemento,'  and  tbey  investigated  the 
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l«opwtfoni  bk.  vhieii  Oa  dmamta  ootflnd  into 
Mnpondiu 

SocD  after  the  pabHeatioa  of  IMton^  theorr, 
Angadro  put  forwazd  tha  hypotherii  that  m 
gMM  at  the  aanM  tempentnre  kA  iweMU*  eqaal 
Tdnmes  eontain  equu  nnmbera  of  moleonlw— a 
hjpotiieBis  then  aappcoted  "by  experiments  on  the 
ecmbination  of  mam,  and  nnoe  shown  to  be  in 
aeixKd  with  the  nnetie  theoi;  of  gaaea. 

We  bare  Mon  that  with  Dalbm  the  atom  was 
not  noeesoarily  indivisible,  bat  merely  nndivided, 
and  in  modem  times  probaUy  no  one  has  held  the 
indiTimbiiit7.  Indeed,  quite  early  in  the  develop- 
meiit  ot  ttw  atomic  theory  by  chemists,  the  old 
idea  was  rerired,  that  the  atmns  of  the  different 
elements  were  niUj  made  of  one  kind  of  material, 
difierii^  taHj  in  toe  qnanttty  m  amngement  of 
that  materiaL  Front  held  that  all  the  atomic 
wei^ts  were  ezaet  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight 
di  hydrogen,  a  siqipontion  which  seems  to  imply 
that  other  elements  were  really  gronpa  of  hydrocen 
stxmu  not  to  be  divided  by  known  agency.  Later, 
it  was  suggested  that  discrepancies  with  uiis  tiieory 
might  be  aeeoonted  for  taking  one  half  or  me 
qnarter  of  the  hydrogen  atom  as  the  unit  out  of 
whidi  otim  atoms  were  boilt.  But  subsequent 
research  on  atomic  weights  has  not  supported 
these  soAgestionB.  Hiere  were,  however,  other 
reasons  suppoeinK  some  community  of  plan  in 
atomic  stmetore.  Ii  weights  of  diffisrent  metsls 
be  taken,  eontainin^  on  the  atomic  hypoUieu^ 
equal  numben  of  atraw,  nearly  equal  quantities  ox 
heat  are  required  in  many  cases  to  raise  these 
wedghta  through  one  d^ree  of  temperature.  In 
eleotrolyuB,  equal  quantities  of  elecoidty  are  re- 
quired to  torn  equal  numbers  of  atoms  out  of 
combination.  If  the  atoms  of  different  elements 
had,  aa  their  onl^  common  property,  weight  or 
gntvitatiim,  and  in  other  qualities  were  entirely 
diflerent,  we  ehoold  hardly  expect  these  quantita- 
tive relations. 

The  chemical  atomic  theory,  as  set  forth  by 
Daltou,  is  a  statical  theory,  xor  chemical  pur- 
poses the  atoms  may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be 
oonndered  as  little  bodies  somehow  held  together 
in  compounds  1^  forces  which  need  not  be  specified ; 
and  their  motion  and  the  motion  of  the  molecules 
need  not  be  regarded. 
By  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent  the  reeearohes  of 
onle  and  others  had  led  every  one  to  reject  the 
octrine  of  heat  as  a  substance,  and  had  Drought 
to  the  front  tiie  old  idea  that  heat  was  the  energy 
of  motwm  and  of  separation  of  the  atoms  and 
moleoulea.  The  dynamic  ameet  of  the  atranio  and 
moleBolartheoty  now  began  to  be  seriously  studied. 
We  have  seen  that  D.  Bwnonilli  made  an  early  but 
fmitless  attempt  to  show  that  gas  pressure  could 
be  accounted  for  by  molecular  motion.  Other 
attempts  were  msde  by  He^^Mttb  in  1821, 
Waterston  in  1846  (puhlished  only  in  ISSS,  when 
Jjori  Bayleigh  disinterred  the  paper  fttm  the 
arddves  of  the  R^al  Society},  and  Joole. 

Jonle,  in  1848  {SeUntiAs  Faport,  i.  290),  was  the 
first  to  publish  a  calculation  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  molecules  are  flying  about.  But  the 
general  aoeeptanoe  of  the  dynamical,  OT,  as  it  is 
now  termed,  the  kinetu»  theorr  began  with  the 
work  ot  KrOni|b  Claainia,  ana  Maxwell  about 
1856,  and  from  Ihat  time  mwudn  the  tiMory  has 
been  developed  In  n  aeries  of  mandrs  by  Tarioos 
anthoTB,  eepeciaUy  by  ClaniBi^  Munml,  and 
BoHzmanUa 

2.  Kinetic  Theory.— The  kinetic  theory  has  been 
studied  chiefly  with  rewd  to  gases.  It  supposes 
tiuA  a  gas  consists  m  an  enormous  number  ot 
moleoulee,  all  exaoUy  alike  in  a  given  gas,  but  so 
■mall  that  their  average  distance  aput  is  very 
great  emnpaced  with  the  sise  ot  any  one  molecule. 


These  m<^eGules  are  Hying  about  in  all  direetions 
with  verr  great  velocities,  oontinually  colliding 
with  each  other  with  the  walls  of  any  con- 
taining veaseL  The  ooUidonB  are  of  snob  a  kind 
that  on  tb»  wh<de  the  Miergy  of  moti<m  remains 
the  same  so  Icmg  as  the  temperature  is  oonstant. 
The  molecules  are  so  far  apart  that  they  do  not 
act  upon  each  other  except  just  during  the  moment 
of  collision.  Between  oollisions,  then,  they  move 
in  straight  lines,  and  the  average  length  of  path 
between  two  coUieions  is  called  the  'Mean  Free 
Path.'  The  velocities  of  the  molecules  are  not  all 
equal,  but  are  grouped  abont  a  mean  value  which 
remains  constant,  and  when  the  gas  is  in  a  oonstant 
or  steady  condition  the  grouping  about  this  mean 
value  is  constant.  It  can  be  shown  from  simple 
meohsnical  considerations  that  if  ^  is  the  average 
of  the  souares  of  the  velocities,  it  p  it  the  pree- 
sure,  ana  if  p  is  the  density,  then  9*=3  p/p.  If 
we  suppose  that  1^  remains  oonstant  so  T<Hag  as 
the  temperature  is  constant,  when  the  density  is 
changed  by  changing  the  pressure,  p/p  is  constant. 
This  gives  'Boyle's  Law.  The  mean  veloci^  is 
not  quite  tiie  same  as  9  (the  sqnan  root  of  the 
mean  of  the  squares),  but  the  difference  is  only 
smaJL  For  hydrogen  at  0*  C. « is  about  1800  metres 
per  second— over  a  mile  per  second.  For  oxygen 
and  nitrwen  it  is  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per 
second.  It  can  be  shown  that  in  a  mixture  of 
gases  it  is  necessary  tiiat  the  average  kinetic 
energy  of  -  each  kind  ot  moleenle  be  tiie  same 
in  <»der  that  tite  ooIliBions  shall  not  aflfoct  the 
general  condition ;  henoe  it  can  be  further  shown 
that  the  number  of  molecules  in  equal  volumes  of 
two  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  is 
equal.  This  is  'Avogadro's  Law.*  Experiment 
shows  that  the  pressure  of  a  gas  in  a  closed  venel 
increases  by  equal  amounts  with  equal  rises  of 
temperature,  and  is,  in  fact,  proportional  to  the 
temperature  reckoned  from  -  £73°  C.  as  zero.  Then 
^  is  also  proportional  to  this  temperature.  Or 
the  mean  idnetic  energy  (rf  the  particles  is  pro- 
portional to  the  temperature  reckoned  from  -273" 
C.  On  this  scale  of  temperature  the  sun's  surface 
is  probably  about  twenty  times  as  hot  as  the 
earth's  surfaoe,  so  that  the  mtdeenles  of  hydrogen 
there  have  about  twm^  times  aa  great  a  9*  as 
they  have  here.  Their  velod^  is  uius  about  4^ 
times  as  great,  say,  scmie  S  or  6  miles  per  seoond. 

So  far  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
structure  of  the  molecules ;  but  for  further  de- 
velopments with  regard  to  the  specific  he^  of 
gases,  structure  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
difflcnltiee  arise  into  which  we  need  not  enter. 

The  mean  free  path,  ot  tbo  average  distance 
travelled  in  a  straight  Ihie  between  two  colliuons, 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  theory.  It  is 
evident  that  the  rate  ot  diffusion  of  one  gas  into 
another,  or  the  difliiri<m  of  one  part  of  the  same 
gas  into  another  part,  will  depend  partly  on  the 
mean  free  path,  partly  on  tixe  velodfy ;  and  from 
certain  phenomena  depending  on  Ute  rate  of  diflb- 
sion,  most  dmplyftom  the  resistance  to  the  travel- 
ling  of  one  layer  of  gas  over  another,  the  mean 
free  path  can  be  calculated.  For  hydrogen  at 
atmoBpherio  preesure  it  is  abont  0*00002  om.,  or, 
say,  a  little  lees  than  a  hundred  thousandth  of  on 
inch.  For  air  it  is  almost  half  as  much.  Tlds 
implies  that  the  hydn^n  molecule  is  eflSwtively  less 
than  the  air  molecule,  since  it  can  thread  its  way 
farther  through  its  neighbours  without  collision. 

The  greatest  triumph  of  the  kinetic  theory  oon- 
slsts  in  its  determination  of  the  sise  of  the  mole- 
cules and  of  the  number  in  a  given  space.  By  the 
size  of  the  molecules  we  are  not  to  suppose  some 
definite  solid  shape.  Ima«ne  tiro  molecules  ap- 
proaching BO  elosely  tliat  they  jnst  b^in  to  deflect 
each  other,  ue.  jnst  begin  to  collide.  Draw  equal 
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i^ihnes  Tonnd  each,  joat  tooching;  Then  tiie 
ndins  of  either  sphere  is  termed  the  radios  of 
moleoular  action,  and  the  sphere  round  each  mole- 
cule is  taken  to  be  the  size  of  the  molecule,  even 
though  the  atomic  centres  ma^  be  far  withbi  the 
surface  of  the  sphere.  It  is  evident  that  the  mean 
free  path  of  a  molecule  depends  partly  on  the 
numbenr  of  molecules  in  a  given  spaoe^  and  partly 
on  their  stze,  just  aa  the  distanoe  a  nuuk  can  walk 
Btraight  on  in  a  street  without  touching  another 
pasBenger  will  depend  partly  on  the  number  of 
people,  partly  on  their  breaath  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  A  relation  can  be  found  connecting  the 
mean  free  path,  the  molecular  size,  and  the  number 
present  in  unit  volume ;  and  since  we  know  the 
mean  free  path,  this  gives  a  relation  between  size 
and  number.  Another  relation  can  be  obtained 
from  the  suppoeition  that  when  the  gas  is  con- 
densed to  a  liqoid  the  contraction  is  due  to  all  the 
molecular  spheres  coming  into  contact.  We  may 
illustrate  this  by  thinking  of  a  cloud  of  equal  water 
drops  in  a  vessel  as  representing  the  molecules. 
When  the  cloud  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  Uie  vessel, 
the  vcdame  of  water  at  the  bottom  will  be  equal  to 
tiie  Tcdume  of  each  drop  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  drops.  So  the  observed  volume  of  liquid  into 
which  a  given  volume  of  gas  condenses  may  be 
taken  as  equal  to  the  volume  of  each  molecule 
multiplied  bv  the  number  of  molecules.  At  least 
it  oay  be  taiken  as  nearly  equal.  We  cannot  say 
how  closely  the  molecules  an  jiacked  in  a  liquid, 
and  thus  some  uncertainty  is  mtrodnced  into  the 
results  obtained.  Thus  we  have  two  relations  be- 
tween number  and  size,  and  from  these  two  we 
can  calculate  approximately  both  number  and  size. 
The  result  obtained  is  that  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  a  gas  at  (T  C.  and 
atmospherie  pressure  is  about  6x10'*.  The  mass 
of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  which  we  must  suppose 
to  oonsist  of  two  atoms,  is  a  little  less  than  10 of 
a  gramme.  The  radius  of  molecular  action,  differ- 
ing somewhat  for  different  gases,  lies  between  10^ 
and  10^  of  a  centimetre.  The  number  of  mole- 
coles  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  is  about  10*, 
and  the  distance  from  evatn  to  centra  about  10^ 
cm.  (These  lesuHs  can  be  transUtod  into  inches  if 
itiarememberedthatIinch=2-Som.)  Tbonumber 
of  molecules  of  gas  per  cubic  centimetre  has  been 
calculated  in  ot£er  ways,  most  notably  from  cer- 
tun  experimenta  on  electric  discharge,  and  tJie 
resnlta  obtained  are  in  fair  accordance  wiUi  those 
gIvMi  above.  Unices,  then,  we  reject  the  theoiy 
utogetiier,  we  may  assume  that  we  know  witli  fair 
accuracy  both  the  *  size '  and  the  average  distance 
apart  Of  the  molecules  in  a  body. 

The  kinetic  theory,  when  applied  to  aeoonnt  for 
the  properties  of  solids  and  liquids,  has  made  very 
little  progress.  In  the  gaseous  condition  the  mole- 
cules, aooording  to  the  theory,  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  moving  in  straight  lines,  and  when  the 
collisions  do  occur  there  is  no  need  to  oonsider  the 
forces  acting.  It  is  enough  to  assume  thsA,  on  the 
whole,  collisions  do  not  alter  tiie  general  condition. 
Many  properties  can  then  be  accounted  for.  But 
when  we  come  to  solids  and  liquids,  the  molecules 
are  supposed  to  be  so  closely  packed  as  to  be 
always  entangled  wit^  eacli  other,  and  there  is 
no  mean  free  path.  Hence  we  cannot  go  far 
witbont  knowing  the  forces  between  the  nudO' 
cules :  and  even  if  we  could  spedfy  the  forces,  the 
calculations  of  their  effects  in  such  complex  sys- 
tems would  probably  be  exceedingly  difficult.  In 
the  solid  condition,  we  must  suppose  that  the  mole- 
cules do  not  move  far  from  a  mean  position.  Each 
is  held  by  its  neighbours,  so  that  though  it  may 
be  viidenuy  agitated  it  keeps  slaokly  anchored,  as 
it  were,  to  one  spot.  In  •  Uqnid,  the  molecules 
are  sUll  entangled  with  eadi  other,  but  th«y  poe- 


sess  more  energy,  and  are  able  to  break  away 
every  now  and  then  from  their  anchorage  and  get 
into  new  surroundings.  A  liquid  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  a  cross  between  a  solid  and  a  gas— 
solid-Tike  if  time  be  reckoned  1^  milliont&i  or 
billionths  of  a  second,  gas-like  if  It  be  reckoned  by 
seooadfi. 

3.  Atomic  and  molecular  itructure.— Sinoe  the 
kinetio  theory  of  matter  arose,  several  attemptp 
have  been  made  to  imi^^ne  atomic  structttres 
which  should  serve  to  give  some  account  of  pheno* 
mena.  Rankine  (Niohol's  Encyelcpisdia,  s.v. 
*Heat,'  p.  353)  assumed  that  the  atoms  were 
little  nuclei  surrounded  Ixj  atmospheres  whirling 
round  them  in  vortices— a  revival  of  Descartes^ 
idea.  Though  Rankine  made  use  of  the  theory 
himself,  it  is  obscure  in  detail,  and  has  not  been 
used  by  others. 

The  vortex  at<mi  of  Lord  Kelvin  {FUSE,  Feb. 
1887)  is  a  much  more  celebrated  hypothesis.  This 
atom  is  founded  on  Helmholtz's  investigations  on 
fluid  motion.  We  are  to  suppose  that  space  is  full 
of  a  frictionless  incompressible  fluid  of  uniform 
density  throughout.  An  atom  is  a  vortex  ring  in 
this  fluid,  a  nng-shaped  portion  of  the  fluid  dis* 
tinguiahed  from  the  rest  solely  by  its  peculiar 
whirling  motion.  The  whirling  motion  may  be 
understood  by  running  an  india-rubber  umbrella- 
ring  along  its  stick.  The  friction  makes  it  move 
round  and  round  as  it  travels.  The  rings  which  an 
expert  smoker  makes  are  vortex  rings.  A  spoon 
drawn  sharply  across  a  cnp  of  tea  makes  half  a 
vortex  ring  of  which  the  two  cut  ends,  as  it  were, 
appear  as  ifttle  whirlpools,  the  half  ring  being  below 
the  surface.  We  can  make  rinoB  in  real  fluids,  be- 
cause they  poBseas  viacora^  or  friction.  But  in  a 
frictionless  fluid,  the  creation  and  equally  the  de> 
stmction  of  a  ring  would  require  Inroes  to  act 
which  the  fluid  itself  does  not  possess ;  so  that  a 
ring  if  in  existence  must  have  existed  in  all  past 
time,  and  will  persist  in  all  future  time,  the  same 

EDTtion  of  fluid  always  existing  in  it.  We  thus 
ave  a  suggestion  for  an  indivisible  and  etMnal 
atom.  The  difficulty  of  the  mathematioal  investi- 
gation of  the  mntiuu  aoticaia  of  vortex  rin^  is  so 
great,  that  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
theory.  But  it  poesesses  value  in  suggesting  the 
possibility  that  all  energy  is  of  one  kind,  energy 
of  motion  either  of  the  nngs  themselves  or  of  the 
fluid  outside  the  rings.  In  accounting  for  the 
eternity  of  the  atran  it  perhaps  goes  too  far.  In 
recent  years  the  theory  has  uc^iped  into  the 
background. 

Another  hypotheus,  due  to  Lazmor  (PSS  Ixi. 
[1897]  p.  275),  supposes  that  spaoe  is  filled  with  an 
elastic  solid,  or  jelly,  capable  of  vibrating  and 
carrying  waves.  An  atom  is  the  centre  of  a  strain 
or  twist  in  the  jelly.  The  strain  is  persistent,  but 
it  can  move  from  point  to  point  in  the  jelly,  using 
new  parte  as  it  travels  along.  It  is  the  form  (H 
strun  which  is  Uie  |>er8ifltent  atom.  The  atom 
may  be  likened  to  a  Icink  on  a  rope  which  toaveU 
along  the  rope,  new  material  continually  paaung 
into  the  kink  to  take  the  place  of  the  material 
which  passes  out  of  it 

I<armor  has  developed  this  hypothesis  in  sever^ 
memoirs,  showing  how  electrical  and  optical  phe- 
nomena are  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  it. 

The  latest  atfnuio  bypotheria  ia  me  wUeh 
assigns  an  elecbical  structure  to  the  atom.  Here 
we  con  only  give  a  sketch  of  the  subject.  Fuller 
details  will  he  found  in  Electriciij/  and  Matter 
and  The  Corpwcular  Theory  of  Matter,  by  Sir 
J.  J.  Thomson,  on  whose  researches  the  hypothesis 
is  chiefly  based,  and  in  SUetrmUt  by  Sxr  Oliver 
Lodge. 

The  idea  tiiat  the  forees  keeping  the  atoms  to- 
getiw  in  the  nudeenle  are  electrieal  in  nature  ia 
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u  old  M  DavT.  It  is  rendered  probable  br  the  fact 
tbkt  electric  charges  pat  into  a  liquid  wul  deoom- 
pon  it,  and  by  the  fact  that  aa»  of  tha  ehief 
aooices  of  electricity  is  the  Toltaie  oell  in  which 
ehemioal  oomtHuatioD  oocon  and  charges  an  giT«n 
oat.  We  may  Bitppose  that,  if  a  moleoole  OGotains 
tvo  ooost3taeiit  wonu  or  gnmp*  of  atome,  one 
of  tiieae  ia  pontively  electrified  and  the  other 
n^atively  electrified,  and  that  it  ia  the  attraction 
between  the  two  charges  whioh  binds  t^s  atoms 
togetber  to  form  the  molecnles. 

Faraday  discovered  that,  when  a  liquid  is  d«< 
comuoeed  by  an  electrio  onrrent,  a  definite  charge 
of  electricity  of  each  kind  is  required  to  disengaffe 
a  definite  amount  of  an  element  from  a  oompoona, 
and  that,  if  we  accept  tite  atomic  theory,  the 
charge  is  praMrtiwial  to  the  nunber  td  atoms 
dise^aged.  The  hydrogen  atom  always  requireB 
the  same  charge.  Other  atonu  require  utber  the 
•sme  charge  as  the  hydrogen  atom  or  twioe  tiie 
charge  or  a  small  multiple  of  it.  There  is  no  eri- 
denoe  for  the  ezisteooe  of  a  snuUler  charge  than 
that  <Hi  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  apparently  all 
other  charges  are  exa<A  multiples  of  it.  Thus 
«leete»uty  appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  abHnic  Auy 
quantitT  of  it  consists  of  malti|des  of  the  hydrogen 
sUms  eitarge,  which  is  an  undivided  umL  We 
have  to  suppose  that,  when  we  deoompose  a  mole- 
cule, each  oonstitoent  has  a  diarge,  one  positive 
the  other  nontive,  and  we  have  to  put  in  equal 
nsntnUuBi^  raai^  to  Tender  the  produeta  of  de- 
eoanMsition  neutraL  This  interpretation  of  Fara- 
dayli  discovery  may  be  refiarded  aa  the  fonndatiMi 
vi  the  theory  of  the  electrical  atom. 

The  sapersbmcture  be^m  with  a  disooveiy  ouule 
fay  Crookes,  when  investigating  electric  discharge 
in  highly  rarefied  gases.  If  the  discharge  takes 
place  between  two  metal  plates  in  a  space  sulfi* 
ciently  rarefied,  Crookes  found  that  a  stream  of 
negatively  electrified  matter  shoots  straight  out 
from  the  l^ate  to  which  negative  electricity  is 
■applied.  Thb  stream  of  matter  can  be  deflected 
hj  a  maenet.  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  found  that  it 
can  be  deflected  also  1^  electrio  force.  In  a 
series  of  brilliant  experimenti  on  the  deflections 
fay  known  ma^etie  and  electrio  forces,  he  made 
the  imnwnaely  important  diseoveries  that  the  mass 
eanying  a  raven  charge  ia  the  same  whatever 
the  gas  nsed,  and  that  it  is  part  of  the 
mass  of  hydrogen  which  would  carry  the  same 
charge.  By  farther  experiments  he  showed  that 
each  particle  in  the  strcwm  carried  a  charge  equal 
to  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  so  t^t  the  mass  of 
eadi  particle  is  part  of  tlie  mass  of  the  hydro* 
gen  Mom.  Theee  minute  carriers  of  negative  eleo- 
triolty  he  termed  'corpuscles.'  They  are  usoally 
now  called  *  electrons.*  We  must  suppose  that  the 
deetric  forces  daring  the  discharge  tear  away  the 
amatively  electrified  portions  of  the  atoms  at  the 
nwative  plates,  that  these  are  alike  for  all  atoms, 
and  that  their  mass  is  but  tVVs  ^  ™<uis  of 
(he  hydrogen  atom.  If  the  atom  was  neutral 
before  the  oorpnscle  was  ttmi  from  it,  an  equal 
poiitive  charge  remains  behind  npon  what  is  left. 

In  building  np  the  electrio  atom  we  most  bear 
in  mind  that  all  experiment  shows  that  there  are 
equal  quantities  of  the  two  opposite  charges.  We 
do  not  know  of  such  a  thing  as  a  charge  of  mo  kind 
^one.  One  kind  of  charge  is  always  accompanied 
by  the  otiier  kind  of  charge— either  united  to  it  as 
in  a  BO-caUed  neutral  atom,  or  separated  from  it  by 
a  greater  or  less  distance,  yet  connected  to  it  by 
foroes.  We  imagine,  then,  that  an  atom  oonsista 
electeically  of  a  charge  of  positive  electricity  and 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  electrons,  and  thei« 
m  zeoaona  for  supposing  that  the  unmbw  ci  elec- 
trons is  proportional  to  the  atomic  wtight.  The 
oxygm  atom  will  poMeas,  for  instance,  16  times 
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as  many  electrons  as  the  hydrogen  atom.  The 
positive  charge  ia  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  nega- 
uve  charges  on  the  electrons.  This  po^Uto  oha^ 
is  supposed  to  be  nhwical,  and  to  m  diatHbut«d 
uniformly  within  the  sphere.  In  smne  w^  it 
coheres  and  oooupies  a  definite  volume  of  the 
order  of  the  atcMnio  volume,  say,  10^  cm.  radios. 
The  spherical  supposition  is  made  for  simplicity 
of  treatment.  The  electrons  are  moving  about 
inside  the  globe,  and  can  move  without  resistanoe 
through  the  positive.  With  these  suppooitioni.  it 
can  be  shown  that,  if  there  wero  a  single  electron 
moving  within  the  globe  of  poativa.  it  would  have 
a  definite  period  of  revolution  ronna  the  oentn  of 
the  globe,  the  same  whatever  its  distance  from  tiie 
eentoe.  With  a  number  of  electrons  moving  in 
orfaiti  nnnd  the  eenlve,  each  wonld  aCTaet  theume 
of  nvoltttlon  of  the  oui«S(  but  certain  arrange- 
ments of  orUts  wonld  persist.  Other  arrange* 
meots  might  be  unstable,  and  then  electruis 
might  be  thrown  out  of  t^e  atom.  As  the 
electrons  circulate  in  their  orbits,  they  radiate  out 
energy  in  the  form  d  waves,  <»•  wave  for  eaeh 
revomtion,  and  the  hypotheais  thna  seeks  to  no* 
cfmnt  iot  light  and  ouer  radiation  of  like  kind. 
If  two  Buoh  atoms  appoach  each  other,  one  may 
be  so  nearly  nnstaUe  that  it  parts  witii  one  dee- 
tron,  giving  it  to  the  other,  whioh  may  absorb  it 
into  ito  own  system.  One  atom,  then,  gains  a  small 
balance  of  poMtive,  while  the  other  has  acquired 
an  equal  small  balance  of  negative,  and,  these 
opposite  charges  attraeUng  ea<£  otiier,  the  attnaa 
keep  togetber  and  form  a  moleonle. 

The  atom  possesses  an  enormous  store  of  energy 
in  the  motion  of  the  negative  electrons.  It  may 
become  unetable  through  mutual  action  of  these 
in  their  orbits,  and  some  part  may  fly  off  to  form 
a  new  atom.  Thus  the  hypothesis  seeks  to 
account  tar  the  breakins  down  of  the  atoms  which 
appears  to  ooonr  in  radium  and  other  radio-activ* 

We  have  seen  that  the  mass  of  each  electron 
is  tAv  F<ut  of  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  The 
hypothesis  gives  an  account  of  this  mass  whioh  we 
owe  to  J.  JT  Thomson.  If  a  body  with  an  electrio 
charge  npon  it  is  moving.  It  acts  like  a  short 
length  of  electrio  onrrent,  and  it  is  suironnded  by 
a  field  of  magnetic  force ;  that  is,  there  is  mag- 
netic energy  in  the  space  around  as  well  as  electric 
energy.  If  the  moving  body  is  a  sphere  with  the 
charge  upon  its  surface,  the  quantity  of  magnetic 
energy  ia  directiy  proportional  to  the  square  of  its 
velocity,  and  is  mversely  as  its  radius.  Now,  tiie 
mass  <u  ft  body  may  be  measured  by  the  eneny 
required  to  get  up  In  it  a  given  velocity  v, 
that  energy  is  m^Ji.  If  the  sphere  has  mass 
m  and  no  charge,  its  energy  when  moving  with 
V  is  mv*/2.  If  it  has  a  charge,  then  there  is  in 
addition  the  magnetic  enei^  also  proportional 
to  «»,  say,  »iV/2,  or  the  totiOwill  be  (m+m') 
Huppose  that  whm  without  charge  the  sphere  has 
no  mass,  m  will  be  0.  When  it  baa  a  charge,  there 
will  still  be  mass  m*,  or  rather  the  sphere  will 
behave  juat  as  if  it  had  this  mass.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  the  mass  of  the  electron  is  entirely  due 
to  its  charge.  Calcntation  shows  that  a  massless 
sphere  carrying  a  surf aoe  charge  equal  to  that  of 
the  hydrogen  atom,  and  abont  10***  om.  in  radios, 
would  behave  as  if  it  bad  mass  i^Ss  <^  ^*  hjndio* 
gen  atom. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  the  hydrogen  atom  oim- 
tains  1700  electrons,  we  could  thus  account  for  its 
whole  mass.  But  it  appears  much  more  probalde 
that  that  atom  contains  but  one  or  a  few  electrons, 
so  tiiat  if  we  are  still  to  give  an  electrical  account 
of  mass,  we  must  break  up  the  positive  globe  into 
very  small  spheres  enormous  in  number,  and  each 
oontaining  a  very  small  charga,  far  smaller  titan 
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that  on  the  deetnn),  these  bang  Boettered  thiongh 
the  ^be.  But  for  this  soppwntion  there  dees  not 
as  yet  appear  to  be  any  jastification,  i.e.  it  does 
not  aoGonnt  for  any  obBerred  phenomena. 

Certain  experiments  do  seem  to  show  that  the 
mass  of  the  electrons  is  folly  aocoonted  for  by  the 
magaetic  energy  of  their  charges  when  in  motion ; 
bat  even  if  we  aooept  this  aooonnt  it  is  very  donbt- 
fnl  if  we  liave  'exjdained'  maaa.  Certainly  all 
OUT  measniementa  of  energy  inrolre  tbe  idea  of 
mass,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  maintuned  that  the 
magneUo  energy  in  the  space  round  the  moving 
electron  implies  the  existence  of  mass  in  that 
space  to  sarre  as  a  seat  for  the  energy.  If  so,  the 
electrio  theory  of  mass  only  takes  the  mass  from 
the  inside  ox  the  moving  sphere  and  spreads  it 
through  the  outside  space.  A^n,  we  come  to 
the  i^sooTich-Faraday  conception,  that  an  atom 
is  wherever  its  force  acts — not  at  the  centre  alone, 
bnt  spread  through  all  space. 

Summary, — Present  posUion  of  the  atomic  theory. 
— ^The  belief  that  matter  is  granular  in  structure, 
that  it  ocmsists  of  exceedingly  minute  discrete 
particles,  is  irresistible.  The  particle  structare 
accounts  for  a  vast  host  of  observed  focts,  for 
which  no  other  explanation  has  becm  suggested. 
We  must  accept  it,  unless  we  abandon  all  explana< 
tion  1^  means  of  hypothesiB,  and  are  willing  to 
content  ourselves  with  mere  description  of  pheno- 
mena— a  frame  of  mind  which  is  non-existent. 
When  we  pursue  the  particle  structure  into  detail, 
we  find  an  excellent  explanation  for  the  fecta  of 
chemistry  in  the  hypothecs  that,  in  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  the  particles  are  molecules, 
all  alike,  and  that  each  molecule  consists  of  a 
group  of  still  smaller  particles,  which,  without 
prejudice  to  their  divisibility,  we  call  atoms.  The 
ehemist  finds  tiiat  tiie  oompcmnd  can  be  resolved 
into  bodies,  eaoh  of  which  is  ineapaUe  of  fnrtiier 
resolution  by  ordinary  chemical  agency,  and  which 
he  terms '  elementary. '  An  elemmt  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  atoms  all  alike  in  each  one  kmd.  No 
explaaiatimi  other  than  this  has  been  devised  for 
chemical  phenomena,  and  it  works  so  well  that  it 
has  been  universally  accepted.  So  far*  we  cannot 
even  oonoeiTa  of  any  other  hypotheris.  The  hypo- 
thesis that  in  a  gas  the  moleculee  are,  on  the 
average,  Sax  apsxt  and  mahing  about  leads  to  a 
simple  explanati<m  of  many  gas  properties,  and 
has  suggested  properties  hiuierto  unknown  which 
investigation  has  shown  to  exist.  Again,  no  alter- 
native hypotbesia  has  be«i  offered ;  and  if  we 
aooept  this,  we  are  bound  to  aoc^t  the  determina- 
tions of  number  and  use,  determinations  arrived 
at  also  from  otber  starting-points. 

So  far^  no  special  assumptions  need  be  made  as 
to  atomic  or  moleoular  stmctnre.  Bnt  if  we  seek 
an  explanation,  on  the  atomic  hypothesis,  of  certain 
electrical  phenomena,  we  must  una«ine  some  de- 
finite structure  for  tiie  atom.  The  e^trical  atom, 
in  some  sneh  form  as  tiiat  deaeribed,  is  the  <mly 
atom  yet  imagined  iriiioh  has  any  value  for  the 
purpose.  It  has  served  to  explain  many  of  the 
phenomena,  and  it  has  snggested  researches  which 
nave  led  to  new  and  important  discoveries.  It  is 
easy  to  criticise  it,  to  pomt  out  ihe  large  assnmp- 
tions  on  which  it  Is  founded.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  coherent  ^obe  of  positive  electricity  held 
together  unknown  agency  and  allowing  the 
native  electrons  to  move  about  freely  in  it.  For 
this  we  require  i^operties  unlike  the  prop^es  of 
any  known  electrical  system.  But  the  chief  value 
of  such  a  hypothesis  lies,  not  in  its  objective  truth, 
bnt  in  its  success  in  acoounting  for,  in  co-ordinating, 
what  we  aetnalfy  observe,  and  in  piedkting  results 
which  are  afterwards  verified.  Ic  is  to  be  regarded 
aa  a  'working  model'  which  gives  the  same  results 
as  the  aotnal  atom,  tiumgh,  it  mi^  be*  hj  quite 


diffemt  maehinaiy.  Vwom  tliia  pi^t  of  view  tha 
electrical  at«n  is  a  brilliant  saeeess. 

We  observe  phenomena  due  to  matter  in  lai^ 
masses.  Our  senses  tell  us  nothing  of  ultra-micn>> 
Boopic  structure,  and  perhaps  the  sparkling  of  zino 
sulphide  when  exposed  to  radium  is  the  only 
phenomenon  which  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  mngn 
atoms,  eaoh  qwrkle  being  assigned  to  tiie  impact 
of  one  at<Hn.  When  we  go  behind  observed  piheno* 
mena  and  aanime  a  minute  staructure  to  account 
for  them — a  stmctnre  far  beyond  the  range  of  our 
senses  in  minutenesSi  and  probably  utterly  beyond 
direct  verification  —  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
many  types  of  stmctnre  which  will  acooont  for 
what  we  observe ;  just  as  when  we  stand  in  front 
of  a  dock  which  we  cannot  open,  we  can  imagine 
many  different  trains  of  wheel-work  which  will 
account  for  the  motion  of  the  hands.  We  mnst, 
therefore,  accept  only  provisionally  any  one  type 
of  atomic  structure  which  may  be  offered.  It  is, 
on  the  highest  valuation,  only  one  possible  solution 
of  the  problem.  We  must  be  prepared  for  altera- 
tion, for  addition,  for  re-construction,  as  new 
phenomena  are  observed  and  need  to  be  accounted 
for.  We  most  be  prepared  even  to  abandon  it 
alt<wether  if  some  better  '  working  model  *  is  de- 
vised. The  hypotheses  of  science  are  continually 
changing.  Ola  hypotheses  break  down  and  new 
ones  take  their  place.  But  the  classification  of 
known  phenomena  which  a  hypothesis  has  sug* 
gested,  and  the  new  disconries  of  phenomena  n> 
whidi  it  has  led,  remain  as  positive  and  permanent 
additions  to  natural  knowledge  when  the  Ivpothesia 
itsdf  baa  vanished  fnnn  thoo^t. 
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ATONEMENT.— See  Bzpiatiom  aito  Atohe- 
HKirr. 

ATROPHY.— This  term  in  its  simplest  meaning 
signifies  lack  of  nourishment,  bat  in  its  strictest 
use  is  applied  to  the  diminution  and  enfeeblement 
of  the  limbs  and  organs,  or  parts  of  organs,  of 
complex  animals  and  vegetables  as  a  result  of 
disuse.  Tlie  ra^  deerease  in  w^ght  of  aa  anbnal 
aa  a  result  of  stuvatioo,  or  tiie  wasting  (emada* 
tion)  BO  commonly  seen  as  a  consequence  of  pro- 
longed fever  or  malignant  disease,  does  not  even 
in  the  medical  sense  come  under  the  heading 
'  atrophy ' ;  this  term  is  used  to  express  such 
changes  as  the  wasting  of  a  muscle  when  its  nerve 
supply  is  cut.  Mnaolesazeinreali^tiieroedalised 
end-org^ms  of  motor  nerves,  and  without  the  neoes- 
sary  stimulus  from  the  nerve-centres  the  muscle 
is  useless.  The  atrophy  of  a  muscle  is  bnraght 
about  not  only  by  dividing  its  dominant  nerve,  but 
also  by  destroying  the  nerve-centre  in  the  spinal 
cord  or  brain  from  which  its  impulses  to  oontraot 
are  flerived.  Tg^mpln*  of  atrophied  muaoles  from 
these  causes  may  be  found  in  every  Poor  Law 
infirmary  in  Great  Britain.  Similar  resolts  may 
be  studied  in  other  spedal  serae-tngans  like  the 
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eye ;  when  the  optie  nerve  U  divided,  or  the  Tuoal 
centre  in  the  braiii  destroyed,  the  retina,  the 
delici^  BtmettiTe  in  the  eTeball  which  is  the 
reei^ent  of  light  njBp  qniokly  atroptuei.  It  U 
fikeWise  a  matter  of  mportanee  for  uie  praMrra* 
tioa  of  highly  organised  Btruetor—  that  th^  be 
kept  in  moderate  nae.  It  is  oomaum  knowledge 
tiiat  living  ^nimnln  kept  in  dark  plaeea  lose  their 
acnteness  of  Tia<m,  and  in  fish,  emstaeeans,  and 
hnrrowing  fonns  of  animal  life  tiie  sense  of  vision 
is  not  only  diminished  bat  is  aotoally  lost,  and  the 
eyebills  Hiniiniah  to  incuupicooas  dots. 

Tho  most  interesting  examples  of  atn^y  and 
snppraarion  <rf  parts  are  those  which  oome  under 
the  observation  ctf  natualiste  and  morph<dogiBta. 
These  observers  are  eqiedally  interested  in  the 
effiseto  piodaoed  by  disuse  of  oi^ans  of  animals  and 
plants  eaoaed  by  changed  habits  of  life,  or  by  the 
mcreaiiiig  importance  of  otiier  wgana.  This  is 
iilofltrated  by  tadpoles.  When  the  frog  embryo 
enwrgea  from  the  egg,  it  has  a  long  tail  and 
external  gills ;  In  the  oonrse  of  its  metamOTphosis 
limbs  appear,  and  the  tadpole  assnmes  m<m  and 
more  the  form  of  a  frog ;  toe  fpUa  and  tail  do  not 
drop  off,  bat  are  slow^  absorbed  and  disappear, 
ana  the  aqnatie  tadpole  is  changed  to  the  amphi- 
bioas  frog.  The  disappearanoe  and  modification  of 
the  eartuaginoiis  arches  which  sam>ort«d  its  jnJlB, 
and  scHDO  correlated  ehanxes  in  the  framework  of 
the  sknll,  are  as  remarkable,  thongh  not  eo  obvions, 
as  the  atrophy  of  the  UiL  Similar  atrophy  oi 
on;ans  mav  be  stodied  in  many  animal  forms 
which  in  tneir  earW'  life  enjoy  a  free  existenoe, 
but  later  become  ued  forms,  snch  as  asddians. 
Uany  remarkable  instaneea  of  the  atrophy  and 
disi^ipearance  of  larval  or^aiii  may  be  stndied 
smoM  invertebrates,  especially  sea-orehins  and 
rtar-£hes.  Whilst  wondering  at  these  remark- 
able things,  we  shonld  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
many  t««jaMi«—  of  this  sapprMsion  of  parts  ooonr 
in  toe  hiriiest  maniinalfi  even  in  man.  The  fall 
of  the  raUc-teath  is  doe  to  a  process  similar  to 
that  which  causes  the  loss  of  the  taQ  in  tadpoles 
and  aaeidiana.  Puppies  are  bora  blind,  owing  to 
tiie  ezistenea  oi  a  vaaenlar  membrane  occupying 
tiie  ipaoe  known  as  the  pupil  of  the  ^e ;  this 
memlaviie  atrophies,  and  the  pups  become  sensible 
to  light.  In  the  htunan  emwyo  this  mambrsae 
is  auo  preanti  bat  it  dtaq^taars  shortly  before 
birth. 

The  bodiea  of  all  mammalia  eont^  many 
remnants  of  organs  which  in  the  early  stage  of 
thrir  development  were  of  ftrst-rate  unportanoe 
in  their  economy ;  bat  when  the  animals  are  bom 
and  become  Inng-breathers,  the  alteration  in  the 
manner  respiration  leads  to  very  great  changes 
in  a  few  at  the  larger  Mood-vesseli,  oanung  them 
to  atropl^r ;  bat  tiuQr  znaaia  thronghoat  life 
detectable  by  tdie  m  and  aealpeltrf  flie  anatomist 
Even  more  remarkable  are  wa  great  number  of 
veetigea  of  parts  which  may  be  di«»vered  in  ereiy 
special  organ  of  the  body ;  and  the  more  speolalizea 
the  organ  has  become,  the  greater  the  number  of 
atrophied  parts  it  contains.  The  brain  abounds 
in  nch  icmnanta,  and  oontaina  rndimeota  of  a 
third  vn.  The  mgnt  oi  hearing,  and  eran  the 
axtaraal  ear,  or  anride,  oontain  many  atrophied 
parts.  This  is  true  of  the  ereball  and  its  protect- 
ing lids.  A  diild  can  verify  tor  himself  that  a  horse 
or  a  dog  has  three  eyelidk  merely  by  holding  the 
paired  evdids  apart ;  and  u  he  examines  the  nasal 
sUe  oi  nis  own  orbit  be  will  aae  tha  little  pink 
cone  roprcaonttng  tiie  third  ^elid  (niotitatinR 
membnae)^  ot  the  hcosa,  dog,  and  owl,  and  with 
a  magnifying  ^aaa  may  distingoish  the  delicate 
hahrs  apon  it.  The  laiynx,  the  heart,  the  liver, 
the  intestine^  and  even  the  limbs  abound  in 
Testigaa.   In  uioaa  remarkably  modified  mammals 


the  whales,  the  hind  limbs  are  represented  by 
mere  rndimeots  concealed  in  blubber. 

Probably  the  result  of  atrophy  in  producing  pro- 
found modifieatioD  of  outwanl  form  and  structure 
and  yet  leaving  traoaa  of  its  stepa  in  tha  form  of 
atro^iied  organs  Is  nowhere  so  eonvineing  as,  or 
more  easily  studied  than,  in  those  interesting 
flowers  known  as  orchids.  The  present  writer 
believes  that  it  is  liardly  an  exaggeration  to  urge 
that  orchids  hold  the  same  relation  in  the  floral 
world  in  regard  to  modification  of  form  throurii 
atrophy  andauppreMum  of  part^the  results  of  a 
changed  environment — that  whales  hold  for  the 
same  reasons  among  mammala 

Not  the  least  important  aspect  of  atrophy  is 
its  relation  to  sexual  organs.  It  is  well  known 
that  flowers  represent  the  reproductive  organs  of 
phanerogamous  plantiL  and  that  in  many  of  them 
a  single  flower  contains  male  and  female  parts. 
In  some  |daata  the  sexes  of  tiie  flowers  are  separate, 
some  being  male  and  others  female.  A  earefal 
investigation  of  the  development  of  certain  flowers 
which,  when  fully  blown,  are  of  single  sex,  shows 
that  uiey  posmss  the  ^erms  of  organs  belonging  to 
both  saxes,  and  that  m  the  course  of  growth  the 
organs  of  one  sex  develop  and  attain  maturity, 
whilst  those  of  the  opposite  sex  remain  rudimMit- 
arr  or  completely  atrophy.  It  happens,  and  not 
infrequently,  that  in  a  flower  of  a  plant  normally 
nnisexual  the  male  and  IFemale  parts  develop 
etiually :  such  are  called  hermaphrodite.  Exactly 
similar  conditions  have  been  detected  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom,  even  to  its  summit— man. 
In  the  higher  mammals,  hermaphrodite  forms  are 
always  stenle,  and  revarded  as  inalf<»mations.  In 
addition  to  sappresaed  or  atrophied  parta  resuming 
a  former  higher  grade  of  development,  they  may 
even  in  their  degenerate  condition,  like  idlers  in  a 
community,  be  a  source  of  much  tinable.  Very 
many  cunous  and  often  dangerous  oonditi<mB, 
known  to  sorgeons  as  mts  and  tumours,  arise  in 
tha  remnants  id  belated  wgans.  Maaj  ooonr  in 
the  neifrhbonriiood  oi  tha  mouth,  tongue,  and  neck. 
Probably  tiia  two  most  persistently  fatal  are  the 
vermiform  appendix,  and  tiie  remnant  <^  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  yolk-sac,  known  as  Meckel's 
divertievlvm,  a  fertile  source  of  intestinal  obstrao- 
tioa  as  wall  as  a  cause  of  malformation  in  that 
part  of  tha  alimentary  canal  known  aa  tiia  alsMm. 

When  an  organ,  or  part  of  an  organ,  which  Is 
usually  suppressed,  or  represented  by  an  atrophied 
rudiment  in  the  adult,  appears  as  a  fairly  formed 

Cin  an  animal,  it  is  regarded  as  a  malformation, 
example,  men  and  women  normally  possess 
twelve  pairs  of  ribs,  but  the  vertebral  segments  in 
the  neoW,  and  some  of  those  in  the  loin,  possess 
minute  undtfierentiated  ribs.  In  many  vertebrates 
the  oorresponding  cervical  and  lumbar  Tertelro 
bear  well-develo^d  ribs,  but,  as  they  are  alwa^ 
mesent,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  them  as  normal. 
Oooasionally  in  man  the  radimentary  ribe  in  the 
neok  and  loin  appear  as  well-developed  elements 
in  the  skeleton.  Thus  a  skeleton  with  thirteen 
pairs  of  ribs  is  described  as  being  abnormal.  The 
condition  has  a  deeper  meaning.  The  interpreta- 
tion which  the  morpnologist  places  cm  tiie  matter 
is  this :  Man  is  desoended  from  an  ancestor  who 
normally  possessed  more  than  twelve  pain  of  ribe ; 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  ribe  have  undergone  sup- 
pression, and  are  represented  by  rudiments  or 
vestiges.  When  a  vestige  of  this  character  re- 
appears in  a  fnnetiimal  form,  it  is  daeoribed  as  an 
example  of  atavism  {g.v.)  or  lerendon. 

Atavistic  phenomena  are  eadly  studied  in  plants. 
This  has  been  a  subject  of  great  fascination  since 
Goethe  drew  the  attention  of  botanists  to  the  fact 
that  the  various  parts  of  a  flower  may  be  regarded 
as  modified  leaves.   This  does  not  mean  that  each 
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part  of  a  flower  is  a  metamorphosed  leaf,  bat  that 
we  are  able  to  traoe  every  fitractnral  gradation, 
from  leaves  to  loacta,  from  bracts  to  sepals ;  and 
not  infrequently  eepida  will  be  replaced  bj  or 
become  oonvertod  into  true  leaves.  The  ohangeB 
from  sepals  to  petals,  and  from  petals  to  stamens, 
are  as  gradual  as  from  braetc  to  sepals ;  and  the 
homologr  is  often  declared  by  the  stamens  becom- 
ing petaU,  and  petals  appearing  as  leaves.  Even 
stamens  oceasionalty  xerert  m  this  way^  and 
oonstitate  al«iormalitieB  or  mrastrositieB. 

Atavistic  conditions  of  this  kind  are  met  with  in 
animals,  especially  in  oonnexion  with  the  append- 
ages of  crustaceans ;  and  it  is  astounding  to  see  a 
loo8t«r  with  an  antenna  snrmonnting  its  eye-stalk 
and  replacing  the  whole  or  part  oilts  eye.  Yet 
parallel  maliormatirais  fNMnr  in  sheep,  dogs,  and 
children,  when  the  conjnnefelval  ooveiing  of  the 
eyeball  reverts  to  skin  and  produces  hair.  Al- 
tboni^  men  offer  explanations  of  these  oarions 
phenomena,  and  call  them  reversions  to  ancestral 
types  or  ad(U)tations  to  environment,  or  seek  to 
solve  them  the  phrase  'natural  selection,'  it 
most  be  admitted  that  the  canse  still  remuns 
vdled  ia  impeoetrable  mystery.  It  is  also  certain 
that,  if  we  knew  the  cause  of  the  shedding  of  the 
milk-teeth  in  children,  we  should  be  aUe  to  explain 
the  origin  of  species,  and  the  cause  of  the  great 
division  of  plants  and  animals  into  males  and 
females.   See  also  Deosneration,  DISEASE. 

LnsRAnFu— P.  B.  BedtUnl,  A  Book  on  Whatu,  Ijoadw, 
IMO:  C  Danrln.  Tht  JVrlfiuation qf  Orchid*,  London.  1886 : 
J.  BUnd-Stttton,  Boolution  mul  JKmom,  London,  UM>:  IL 
Ifartm,  r«t«UM»  Tmtelagg,  Uodoa^SSQ. 

J.  BLAlfD-SUTTOH. 

ATTACHMENT.-— Attachment  may  be  con- 
sidered in  three  relations;  (1)  attaehment  to  the 
things  of  sense ;  (2)  to  objects  of  affection ;  (S)  to 
the  fruits  of  action. 

I,  AttaehmaU  to  the  thinga  ^mms.— This  is  the 
tmecmtroUable  atteaotion  that  the  phydcal  aad  emo- 
tkual  environment  has  for  tiie  lower  oonsciousness 
in  man.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  attaehment  in  Ais 
Moiaa  is  perfect^  natural,  and  Is  quite  neoesssiy 
for  kng  stages  of  evolution  during  which  the  ego  in 
man  is  gaining  experience  and  learning  the  necee- 
si^  for  self-oontrol,  while  the  various  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  developed  through  the  acUvitiea 
indnoed  by  the  straggle  for  life  uid  goods.  The 
eharaoteristie  of  this  iorm  of  attachment  is  that 
it  centres  in  the  personal  self,  and  is  essentially 
selfi^  and  so  cannot  be  an  abiding  condition  in 
the  life  of  humanity.  A  time  comes  in  tiie  evoln- 
tion  of  each  indivianal  soul  when  that  attachment 
is  weakened  and  a  new  eentiw  formed ;  and  it  is 
xelli^mi  that  timt  begins  to  draw  in  opposition 
to  that  downward  absorption  in  worldly  affairs 
wfaioh  ehims  so  strongly  tiie  energies  of  man. 
There  may  indeed  be  long  periods  daring  which 
the  attraction  towards  a  spiritual  life  may  seem 
almost  inoperative,  but  sooner  or  later  must  come 
the  oonversion  to  a  new  coarse  of  life,  when  the 
old  way  will  be  forsaken  and  an  upward  patii 
adopted. 

3.  Ol^i^to/ajferfHm,— Thoughattachmenthere, 
in  the  more  primitive  pha8es,iiBstiongly permeated 
with  selfishness,  yet  there  is  always  and  in  all  cases 
a  centre  of  attraction  formed  outside  the  self, 
and^  this  change,  implying  new  motives,  at  once 
begins  to  bumanize  and  improve  the  entire  nature. 
From  sez  and  family  affections— extended  eradnally 
to  comrades  and  mends— there  eventuaJiy  arises 
a  wide  love  of  mankind,  losing  all  the  elements 
of  attachment  as  it  grows  in  unselfishness  and 
i^proaches  union  with  the  Divine. 

3.  The  fruitt  of  action, — Man  seeks  advanta- 
geous results ;  he  sets  his  mind  on  success,  and  is 
[ao[H>rtionaUy  alated  or  depreoned  as  events  tiun 
out  in  aooordanoe  with  his  wUies  or  against  them. 


He  is  attached  to  the  outcome  of  his  efforts,  and  is 
not  content  solely  with  doing  his  dnty,  or  ms  best, 
and  leaving  tiie  result  to  God.  It  is  on  this  kind 
of  attachment  tliat  Bhaganaad  (eh.  S)  has 
so  much  to  say :  '  The  man  who  is  devoted  and  not 
attached  to  the  fruit  of  his  actions  obtains  tivn- 
quillitv ;  whilst  he  who  through  desire  has  attach- 
ment for  the  fruit  of  action  is  roimd  down  thereby.' 
Man  acta  less  and  lees  selfishly  as  he  rises  towards 
poieotioD,  and  he  remains  nmUsmayed  and  patient 
when  the  results  appear  adverte.  Whoi  ne  has 
rid  himself  of  all  t£e  lower  attachments,  he  is  no 
longer  a  slave  to  the  lower  det^et^  anl  has  become 
ready  to  enter  tiie  abode  of  bliss,  or  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  for  he  has  conquered  self  ud  oboined 
freedom. 

LtTSUTTRS.— Fowler  and  VnUon,  Tht  Prinelfin  tf  Moraig, 
Osrord,  1891,  p.  08;  Dftvldson,  ChriMttn  Sthia,  Load(m, 
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ATTENTION.— 

<8ttmnn  to  ny,  >o  patent  »  Cut  m  tbe  ponMtoaJ  pr«swws 
<a  Kleoov*  attention  bM  reoetrod  bwdlj  any  notioe  botanj' 
oholoffiit*  of  the  EnEliBh  emptridst  MbooL  The  0«nnaiu  uts 
expUdtly  traated  of  it,  tner  as  a  faoally  or  ai  a  reaoltant ; 
but  in  the  v»gtM  ol  looh  writera  aa  Looke,  Hume,  Bartlej,  tba 
Hilla,  and  Bpecoer,  the  wtxd  aoaroely  oooiua,  or  if  it  doei  w,  It 
ii  Darentbtttoallj  and  aa  if  by  inadTottenoe.  Ib«  motivt  of 
thfi  Igaorinff  of  tbe  idMBomanon  ia  obrtooi  enough.  Hmm 
writen  are  bant  on  toowinf  how  the  higher  taculnea  of  tbe 
uiad  are  pure  produota  of  "oKperienoe  ;  and  experianoe  It 
Buppoaed  to  be  Of  aomethiog  rimpV  ^ren,  Atteadon,  impljiiw 
a  degree  of  reaotlra  spootaoeity,  would  Mcm  bo  brealc  thraaii^ 
the  clrcl«  of  pure  receptivity  whtota  oonstltatee  "  experienoa," 
and  henoe  muat  not  be  spoken  of  nnder  penalty  of  Interfering 
with  the  amoothneai  of  the  tale'  (Jamas,  iVuwfpiN  ^  JPgjf- 
ehetoM,  L402). 

This  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  James's  chapter 
on  Attention,  which  mtrodaced  into  English-speak- 
ing oountnes  a  new  and  better  way  of  treating  the 
subject.  Other  Ti-riters  on  Psychology  have  written 
luminously  on  the  subject,  and  readers  of  the  works 
of  Ward,  Baldwin,  Stout  uid  others,  may  now  hava 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  function  m  attention 
in  the  evolution  of  mmtal  life,  and  of  its  significaiwe 
in  mental  work. 

While  the  empiricists  have,  for  the  reason  stated 
i^  Professor  James,  thrust  attention  into  the  back- 
ground, and  have  neglected  the  whole  fmtetion  of 
mental  activi^  in  experience,  othor  sduM)b  also 
have  oonspired  towards  the  neglect  <rf  this  form  of 
mental  action.  Idealism  in  all  its  forms  finds 
scarcely  any  place  for  it  and  its  function.  As  the 
empiricist,  m  the  interest  of  a  view  which  r^^arded 
experience  as  given  ud  determined  by  the  pressure 
of  the  extemid  order  on  the  mind,  insisted  that  all 
experience  is  implicit  in  sense  impressions,  so  tiie 
idealist  regarded  experience  as  determined  by  the 
evolution  of  the  Idea.  Will  is,  for  some  of  tnenu 
especially  for  Mr.  Bradley,  the  self-realization  of 
the  Idea.  But  in  the  evolation  of  the  Idea  there 
is  no  room  for  selective  attention  ;  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  any  activity  of  the  subject  at  all.  It  is 
curious  that  ooth  idealists  and  empiricists  come  to 
practically  the  same  result  Em|>iricistA  ignore 
selective  attention,  because  they  wish  to  account 
for  all  the  prodaots  of  exjienence  by  laws  of 
association  waich  cluster  things  togetiier  inde- 
pendently of  the  activity  of  tiie  subject;  and 
idealists,  in  the  interests  of  the  ideal  order,  regard 
experience  as  dictated  by  the  objective  selection 
of  pure  thought. 

In  trath,  the  qnestion  of  attention  and  its  si^ifi- 
cance  involves  the  whole  question  of  tbe  poesibility 
of  spontaneity  in  life,  and  of  whether  tbe  move- 
ment of  life  IS  wholly  determined  from  withont, 
or  whether  the  organic  being  baa  tbe  power  of 
selecting,  out  of  various  possibilities,  what  it  can 
be  and  do.  la  there  such  a  thii^  as  subjective 
sdeotion,  aa  I^.  Wud  calls  it,  or  organic  seleo- 
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tioD,  aa  Professor  Baldwin  calls  it  f  Or  is  the  life 
of  an  organism  determined  for  it  by  factors  in 
which  it  has  no  fonetaonT  Ii  there  mbjective 
aelectioQ,  or  is  all  determined  1^  what  it  called 
Natural  Selection  ?  The  qaesdon  it  too  large  to 
be  argued  here,  bat  it  it  named  becanae  Ui*  tame 
Fnndatoental  iasne  la  raised  by  writera  on  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  well,  then,  rimply  to  state  the 
tnne  as  it  appears  from  the  view  of  Biology  before 
we  diacnss  it  nom  the  aaixomr  Tknr  of  P^dudogy 
and  EthioB. 

The  qmitiaai  may  be  broadly  stated  thiu :  Is 
there  an  antooomy  of  life  f  Is  uie  proper  activity 
of  the  organism  a  real  factor  in  biologr  !  And  are 
there  new  oonoepts  required  to  descriM  the  func- 
ticois  of  life,  in  addition  to  tboee  which  are  required 
for  an  adequate  aooonnt  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
incvgaoie  world?  A  quarter  of  a  oentoiy  ago,  it 
was  strongly  affirmed  that  m  tnu  and  adequate 
sdnitifie  acecnint  of  Tital  bohaTioiiT  eonld  be 
reached  only  when  the  beharionr  of  Uie  oottld  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  phyrios  and  diemistry.  Vital 
phenomena  were  oomr  transformed  pbysioal  and 
chemical  proceaea.  They  were  alt<^ther  deter- 
mined by  the  pressoTB  <h  physical  and  chemical 
aetiTitiofc  Let  mi*  read  the  writings  of  Hnxiqr, 
or  the  art.  *  Zoology 'in  and  ft  will  be  seen 

that  the  pl^sioal  and  chemical  explanation  held 
the  field.  It  holds  the  field  no  longer.  There  are 
now  many  who  do  not  fear  to  speak  of  the  auto- 
n<nny  of  life,  and  who  do  not  hedtate  to  affirm 
that  the  chief  betor  in  Uological  science  is  Uie 
propa  aetiTily  «t  the  onanism.  It  is  questioned 
BOfw  Fiedler  any  offganio  foature  oan  be  explained, 
ercn  in  tita  moot  gnenU  wi^,  if  th*  action  of 
jdiynoal  ionaa. 
*instrtinksHM  to  1M  thtsnoH  d  ■Mhudoslpramn 

wfaat  at  Int  mm  to  bs  a  ftdl  «aMro(  ovUlMltT  vaoim 
hasMgsasoas  titnuntt  BMj  ■fUrwudi  ba  ibon  todMMod  on 
^■nMlisJ  BWtsbeaeeaadltlOM  of  tbs  sartuM  m  Its  ptiodpal 
mmm'(MhcIi,  rto  Mmtt  sad  PACoopty  ^  tia  Onmmitm, 

As  Drieaeh  further  shows,  these  processes  do  not 
constitute  lifck  'they  are  need  life.'  In  this 
sentence  the  issue  Is  stated  witn  deamess  and 
iseddon.  life  uses  for  its  own  purpose  the 
^grrieal  and  ebemical  procesMs,  and  aooonnt  most 
M  taken  of  the  activity  of  life,  if  ve  are  to  under- 
stand the  problem  of  ntal  beharionr. 

life,  then,  uses  the  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
eetaea,  and  hy  its  own  activity  disposes  of  them  for 
its  own  poipoee,  and  pats  them  to  uses  not  forth* 
coming  in  the  inorgaoie  world.  Alien  matter  is 
taken  op,  transformed,  raised  to  a  higher  level, 
and  used  for  the  weal  of  the  organism.  Life  selects 
out  of  the  environment  what  is  needed  for  itedf. 
There  is  selective  activity  on  the  part  of  life ;  it 
takes  what  it  needs  and  n^eets  what  it  does  not 
need. 

'Tan  a  ndsoaDaBMOS  lot  o(  Urds  Into  a  sardao :  a  fljreatchtr 
«tU  At  ODM  ba  Intmt  on  tit*  gnats,  a  ballfloob  on  tb«  pMM,  a 
tfannb  4»  the  worms  and  MMlte.  SoalMr  a  nixtoro  of  Mads 
nenl;  onr  a  cUr«nt0Ml  pisM  of  amiDtn :  bsstb  atkl  ebtns  wtD 
tpring  np  In  Qi»  drj,  flafi  ud  nubM  u  tts  tnanhj,  gioand ; 
noteu  and  fsnu  tn  tbs  tbsdy  boUmn,  gone  sod  broom  on  tbs 
hOttops.  .  .  .  Br  Um  prtnoipit  of  «abjMthrt  MlwUon  qMdkl 
wironatito  an  riaglad  one  by  dUannk  Indlvldnalf  froa  tba 
gaaml  cnviroaouat  oonuaon  to  all,  and  so  Hr  there  Is  not 
metestrily  any  eompettttoo.  Two  artMs  or  two  anglers  maj 
be  tn  meb  other's  my,  bat  sa  srttst  and  an  snglsr  will  hardly 
Inconuoode  saofa  Other.  A  (Udsn  would  Mill  intemt  »  11]-- 
cstcbsr  U  there  w«rs  D^tber  pesss  nor  oberries  In  it,  provided 
the  Inseoti  remained :  wbsnas  the  bnlUnoh  woukl  st  once 
loni^  tt.  Matand  sclsettOD,  as  dMnot  tron  sobjeotlve  seleo- 
taon,  oones  Into  piaj  only  when  two  snglsrs  eontsad  for  tbs 
Mine  llsfa,  two  aitiats  compete  for  the  ssme  prlMS,  when  the 
e»rly  bird  reU  the  worm  that  the  later  one  must  go  wHhoat* 
(Wwd,  SJmtOitm  and  AfnoHieitti^,  L  SH 

For  a  complete  explanation  of  biological  pheno- 
mena, account  must  be  taken,  no  doubt,  of  the  two 
compreheniiive  factors  snmmed  ap  under  the  names 
of  'natural  odection'  and  'sabjeottve  sdection.' 


This  ia  not  the  place  to  deal  with  them  in  any  com- 
prebeniiive  manner  (see  art.  Activity  and  other 
related  articles).  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
natural  selection  (comprehending  under  that  name 
all  external  conditions,  and  all  Uiat  Darwin  sets 
forth  under  the  oom|aehendve  titie  of  Natural 
Selection)  is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  behaviour 
of  life,  or  to  aooonnt  for  its  manifold  activities. 
Life  itself  coante  for  something  in  the  final  result. 
Growth,  assimilation,  and  reproducUon  attest  the 
activity  of  life.  These  show  tliat  life  so  far  selects 
its  environment,  and  tha^  if  there  are  n  tbooaand 
tpecies  in  a  square  mile  of  ground,  eaoh  ieleota  its 
ovm  envinmment,  and  eaoh  nses  it  in  its  own  way, 
and  for  its  own  porposes. 

The  wider  problem  set  to  Uology  by  the  activity 
of  the  organum,  and  by  sabjective  selection  in 
relati<m  to  nattural  odection,  is  paralld  to  the 
problem  eat  to  the  psycholodat  and  tba  UKnalist 
the  rdatioo  of  actenticMi  to  the  general  omidi- 
tiona  imposed  on  conscious  individual  life  the  • 
fact  that  there  are  lo^od  laws,  laws  of  association, 
psychological  conditions  of  thooght,  action,  and 
leding,  and  other  conditions  whidi  seem  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  within  which  attenti<m  is  to  be 
ezerdaod.  As  in  biology  we  ask  the  question, 
Does  natural  sdection  aooount  for  vital  experi- 
ence without  the  postulate  of  the  activity  of  the 
organism?  so  here  we  ask  the  quesUon,  Do  the 
logical,  psychological,  and  other  laws  and  condi- 
tions m  mental  me  account  for  mental  bdiaviour 
without  the  postulate  of  the  conscious  activity  of 
the  individual  subject  1 

As  regards  life  in  general,  It  is  to  be  obserred 
that  its  first  work  la  oraoemed  with  those  move* 
menta  which  are  indispensable  to  vital  functions 
and  to  its  existence  as  a  living  body.  Asaprlmary 
condition  of  existence  an  organism  most  adapt 
itself  to  its  snrroundings,  and  a  seriea  of  actions 
must  proceed  in  order  tha.t  such  an  end  may  be 
aocomplished.  These  aotivities  relate  tiiomsdves 
to  the  general  ends  of  self-preservation  and  the 
presorranon  of  the  neoies.  A  full  aooonnt  <^  tiie 
phenomena  connected  with  this  problem  would  lead 
us  into  the  region  of  the  relation  of  organ  and  fnno- 
tion,  the  relation  of  appetite  and  desire  to  their 
objects,  and  also  the  relation  of  feeling  generally 
towards  [Avsidogical  process os  m  the  one  hand 
and  mentu  proeossos  on  the  oUwr.  Without 
entering  into  these,  ve  shall  merely  notice  here 
that  life  oan  be  described  only  as  a  series  of  actions 
having  reference  to  an  end.  That  end  is  the  pre> 
sorvation  of  the  individual  or  the  preservation 
of  the  species.  It  it  a  qnesti<m  whetiier  those 
aotivities  which  are  sud  to  bo  instinctive  in  Uie 
indtTidval  are  really  so ;  tbMt  i%  whether  they  are 
the  ontoome  of  activities  which  At  the  oatoet  were 
acts  of  ohdce,  these  being  by  repetition  consoli- 
dated into  habit ;  or  whether  ihey  were  automatic 
from  the  beginning.  Some  contend  that  actions 
at  prmnt  instinctive  were  originally  the  outcome 
of  choice,  and  that  these  actions,  stimulated  1^  a 
feding  of  pleasure,  whidi  usoaUy  accompanies  the 
exercise  of  vital  functions,  have  been  IranBlated 
into  habit,  and  have  passed  into  the  region  of 
reflex  action.  Habit  ia  *  lapsed  intelligence,'  u*. 
volnntary  action  may  beoMne  instinctive,  or  im< 
polsive,  and  in  the  evolution  ot  life  may  beoome 
nabitoal  or  reflex  action. 

But,  if  we  take  any  organism  as  it  stands, 
leaving  undecided  the  question  as  to  the  foroes 
which  nave  operated  to  make  it  what  It  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  every  organism  has  to  adjust 
itself  to  its  environment.  Whether  it  has  been 
made  by  the  dow  processes  of  what  is  cdled 
natural  selection,  or  whether  it  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  making  of  itself,  yet,  as  it  is  there 
in  ita  circumstances  and  oonditioos,  it  has  to  strive. 
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to  wwk,  to  mdapt  itadf  to  varying  omditioni ;  and 
if  it  is  to  BOTviTe,  it  must  select  the  most  advan- 
taaeona  conne  of  action.  In  the  oaae  of  life  gener- 
ally this  is  oomparatively  simple.  The  individual 
ot^anism  adapts  itself  to  its  environnient  by  a 
series  of  actions  directed  to  the  main  ends  of  self- 
preeervution  or  the  preservation  of  the  species. 

'AH  KoU  of  iriUIng,  whether  extenuJ  or  intonuJ,  tn  dirided 
ioto  two  gnal  hIiimiii.  the  Bnt  oomprUnr  limple  or  impulaire 
acta ;  the  Moond,  oomidax  acU,  which  imwj  troodom  ol  oholoe. 
Blmpla  or  tmpolnvo  acta  are  determlnea  oj  ft  etogle  motiTe, 
whereas  oonqilex  act*,  thongh  they  may  be  detenniDed  by  k 
■infflo  moUre,  imply  k  choice  between  aerenl  An  impulaive 
aonoD,  whether  Internal  or  external,  Is  therefore  ooioker  than 
ao  ftct  ol  choice,  which  Is  preceded  by  »  feeling  w  donbt  *nd 
tuisilatlon.  The  Utter  is  alao  teimed  a  free  aot,  or  an  act  ol 
"  free-wiU,"  becauM  It  expieaecs  more  oleariy  than  any  other 
thefireedomi  spontaneity,  and  indepeodenoe  of  tba  individual 
with  regard  to  external  stimuli.  ImpuIdTe  acts  are  also  acts  of 
nriltioa,  tfaongb  in  a  leew  degree  than  acta  of  free-will,  and 
■osBBss  the  cfaaraoter  of  spontaneous  ooosdouaness,  which  die- 
fingulsha  aU  manifestations  at  the  will '  (TUla,  dmUmportsrf 

In  an  ordinary  organism,  op  to  the  appearance  of 
reflective  conscioosQesB,  action  is  directed  to  its 
ends  mainly  by  what  Villa  oalls  '  a  single  motive.' 
Driven  by  the  impolse  of  hunger  or  of  love,  the 
action  of  the  organism  goes  atnught  to  its  object. 
Whetiier  this  is  the  ontcome  of  natural  selection, 
or  whether  it  is  acquired  by  the  organism  itself  as 
tibe  result  of  a  prooess  of  education,  it  ia  not 
neeessaiy  here  to  decide.  Fw  in  either  case  the 
aduitation  is  there,  and  the  aotion  of  the  organism 
is  the  result  of  subjective  need  finding  its  satisfao- 
tion  in  an  appropriate  object  In  any  event,  the 
aotion  and  its  motive  are  sim^e,  direct,  and  im- 
perative. 

In  a  life  which  is  merdy  organic,  the  need  of  the 
oinmism  may  be  regarded  as  in  direct  and  simple  re- 
laamtoitaextomalobjeots,  and  proceeds  straightto 
the  appropriation  of  them;  in  conscious  life,  or  m  the 
life  wmoh  is  on  the  way  towards  self -conscionBDess, 
other  factors  enter  in,  and  the  situation  becomes 
more  complex.  Yet  the  more  complex  situation 
rises  natojally  out  of  the  simpler.  There  is  no 
alffvpt  break  in  the  evolution  of  mflntal  life,  and 
we  can  scarcely  sav  when  what  we  call  attention 
b^lins  to  be  properly  exercised.  In  every  organism 
there  is  a  centre,  to  which  all  movements  are  re- 
ferred. The  oi^ianism  is  aware  of  its  own  needs, 
and  of  the  objects  which  are  to  satisfy  those  needs. 
With  tiie  growth  of  oonsdonsness,  the  awareness 
beonnaa  intentifled,  ontO,  bi  the  fnUy-daveloped 
■elf •oonadooa  Uftk  oonaoioiinieB  ia  swaxe  of  itaelf 
and  of  all  its  needs  and  ainu.  Butocnuidousness  in 
general  is  just  this  awannesS}  and  tiiis  awareness 
jnvolres  that  mental  activity  which  we  call  atten- 
tioD.  More  fuUy  desoribea  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Ladd,  attenticm  is  'a  parposefnl  voUtim,  soffosed 
with  pecnliar  feelinra  <a  Wirt  4»  strain,  and  aaoom- 
puiica  by  a  changed  condition  of  tiie  field  <rf  dis- 
criminative oonsciousness,  as  respects  intensity, 
oontent,  and  clearness '  {PwcAotogy,  Daer^twa 
and  JSayttanatory,  p.  61).  while  the  description 
just  given  seems  to  apply  in  its  fullneas  only  to  a 
mental  life  eompletely  developed,  it  is  in  a  measure 
ap^oable  to  all  oonadous  life.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  tiie  definition  g^ven  above  there 
ia  no  attempt  to  limit  attention  to  the  exclusive 
operation  ot  aaj  particular  activity  of  the  mind. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  synthesis  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  mind,  whether  of  feeling,  willing, 
or  thinking.  Attention  is  thus  elementary  and 
universal ;  it  belongs  to  every  state  of  conscious- 
ness, and  is  present  In  every  field  of  consciousness, 
or,  as  is  saia  by  Dr.  Ward : 

*  As  to  the  subJectiTe  rdatlon  of  objects,  the  relattoo  of  pre- 
sentation lUelf,  we  bare  merely  to  note  that  on  the  dde  ot  the 
subject  it  impliea  what,  for  want  ot  a  better  word,  nt»  be  called 
atUntSon,  extending  the  denotation  of  this  term  so  MM  include 
•Ten  wbstwe  ORUrarilycsU  InaCtratfam.  Attention  so  used  wHl 
Ihas  ooTw  part  <d  im  Is  nisaiit  by  ooDMilotiatsM— n  mtMdi  of 
^  Ost  ii,    umran  to  bring  mntallr  aettra,  aattva  •nooi^ 


at  least  to  "nwfM  Impressions.''  Attention  on  the  aide  ot  the 
subject  Implies  Intensity  on  the  side  of  the  object :  we  mif^t 
Indeed  almost  call  Intensity  the  matter  of  a  presentatktn,  with- 
oat  wblob  U  Is  »  Mnentfi^ '  (fiBrU^  art.  'ftyohology,'  p.  0>). 

Awarenesa  of  the  stream  of  ocHutdousness,  as  it 
passes  on,  becomes  attention  in  the  stricter  sense 
as  elements  in  experience  become  man  or  less 
intense.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  alt  the 
dements  which  enter  ioto  consciousness,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  For  the  reaction  of  the  mind  against 
ite  presentations,  whatever  these  may  be,  givee  us 
at  imoe  the  elementary  eonditi<m«f  MtentiiHL  At 
tba  ontset,  before  mind  has  come  to  the  ^KMsestion 
of  itsfdf,  it  is  possible  that  attention  la  without 
purpose,  that  It  is  aroused  by  change  in  mental 
exj>erience — by  pleasure  or  pain,  or  by  the  over- 
stimulation of  sense  or  faculty — and  that  it  is 
exeroiBed  in  an  unthinking,  involuntary  way.  But 
such  rudimentary  forms  of  conscious  activity  are 
the  foundations  on  which  voluntary,  deliberate, 
and  sustained  attention  are  built  up.  Some, 
indeed,  limit  the  term  '  attention '  to  ite  more  de- 
veloped form,  and  refuse  to  reoognizo  the  more 
rudimentary  fonns  as  worthy  of  the  name.  Bnt 
without  the  rudimentary  forms  there  would  be 
no  poasilnlify  of  the  development  of  mental  life, 
andTno  poesiulity  of  the  deliberato  sustained  atten* 
ti<m  wmoh  fashions  for  itself  a  scheme  of  living, 
uid  shapes  means  for  reiJizing  it  Mental  aotivi^ 
in  aooepting  the  given,  in  beon^  interested  in  i^ 
finds  that  it  can  enhance  tiie  intensity  of  aome 
elements,  may  hasten  or  retard  tiie  now  of  the 
stream  of  oonsoioosnees,  may  alao  discriminate 
between  desirable  and  undesirable  elements,  and 
thoa  the  value  of  attention  ia  leoogniaad.  Fot 
menti^  life  cannot  grow  without  inroper  mental 
activi^,  and  the  proper  name  of  aooh  aetivi^  is 
simply '  attention.' 

Usually  the  conditions  of  attention  are  just  the 
conditions  of  omsoioaaness  in  general.  We  have 
seem  fxom  Dr.  Ward  that  a  large  part  vt  the 
steeam  of  emudoiunees  is  properly  inunded  under 
the  phenomena  of  attention.  It  so  happma  that 
many  writers  on  this  topic  ao  deaoribe  the  con- 
ditions of  attention  as  to  leave  out  of  dght  an^ 
proper  activi^  on  the  part  of  the  subject  It  is 
possible  so  to  deaoribe  the  eflfeote  at  attention  as 
to  leave  out  all  lelarenoe  to  the  sdeettTO  aotivity 
of  the  individual.  One  may  say,  with  Prctfessmr 
Pillsbuiy,  that  '  the  essence  of  attentiiMi  aa  a  eon< 
soiotis  prooesa  Is  an  increase  in  the  eleamess  of 
one  idea  or  group  of  ideas  at  tiie  expense  of  others  * 
iAttention,  p.  ll).  This  is  quite  true,  only  it 
leaves  out  ^e  essential  element  ai  how  attention 
was  directed  so  aa  to  produce  that  result  In  faet^ 
in  the  able  work  cited  so  much  stress  ia  laid  on 
processes  and  oonditiona  of  attention  that  attentiui 
itself  scarcely  ever  appeara.  Thns  there  are  many 
valuable  descriptions  of  the  motor  oonoomitanto 
of  attention,  ol  ite  conditions,  of  tiie  effect*  of 
attention  on  oonscionsuess,  and  so  on,  and  yet 
the  proper  oharaoter  of  mental  activity  receives 
hardly  any  reo(»3iitioo.  We  nu^  quote  from  the 
aummiuifli,  naohil^  appended  to  eaeh  obapter. 
The  aommariea  of  tiie  obapter  <m  *  The  Goidiaani 
of  Attention '  are  these : 

'  The  oonditiona  ot  any  aot  of  attention  are  to  be  teoad  In  tha 
present  anTirooment  (obJeotiTe  oonditlons)  and  la  tba  past 
azperienoe  of  the  iDdividnal  (subjective  condition^  Ihe  main 
objective  conditions  are  the  Intensity,  extent,  and  doratioa  of 
the  sttmnhis.  The  •ubieotive  ooodlnons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Idea  in  mind  at  the  time,  in  the  mood  of  th^BMm^  tbt 
adnoatlon,  previous  sooiil  annnaBNnt,  sad  taMWdlfer  Of  tta 
individual SIX 

Professor  James  haa  said : 

'Uy  axparienoa  to  what  I  agree  to  attend  to.  Only  those 
lUmswhidilnotloeshapemymind;  without  sdeotlve  uteresC 
experience  Is  an  utter  oW«.  Interest  alone  gives  aooant  and 
empbasia,  light  and  shade,  backgrannd  and  foreground— tntel- 
llgflriap0imatlva,ln  awonL  ttvaitss  la  etaiyueatuis,bot 
inthow  it  Hw  QOBSdoasnasi  of  efMy  etsRlan  weald  bs  a  gray. 
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cfaMtio  tadiKriaiiDativeDMB,  hppiMJblt  tot  wt  trra  to  oob- 

Bat  Prof«8Bor  PiUBbnzr  in  his  ■onunary  of  the 
ehapter  on  *  Interest  and  Feeling  of  Aotivity  ai 
Cimditiooa  of  Attention '  spealu  thus : 

*  Ndther  intarast  dot  "  nMBtal  aodritr  '  out  b«  nnt^vd  h 
ft  ondittoD  ol  attentioo.  lotowt  la  dUMT  »  ranenl  dmim  tor 
tba  iobjeotin  oonditioiw  of  attentioa  wfaaa  Moribad  to  tba 
objaci.  or  it  ta  naad  to  daai^nata  k  mood  lAloh  Moompaniaa  all 
att«ikQi«.  Mental  ftctiHtv  is  rtaUj  bodOj  aoUvi^— a  mua  of 
venMttoaa  tiat  oo<D«a  (rom  tba  oootiwttoD  of  moaolM  in 
different  pctx  of  the  bod7>  Tba  ooatnctktiia  naoh  tram 
notor  inBemUooa  wUcfa  •aooniMa]'  attaattoo  '  (p.  08). 

Aoowding  to  Profeaaor  Jamea*  we  attend  to 
things  Ijeoaiue  they  are  interasting.  Piofessor 
fiUsDory  U  of  opinion  that  *  things  are  interesting 
because  we  attend  to  tbera,  or  because  we  are 
likely  to  attmd  to  Uiem:  we  do  not  attend  to 
them  because  they  are  interesting '  jp.  66).  The 
cart  and  the  horse  are  somehow  omted,  bnt  we 
are  left  in  donbt  aa  to  which  oomes  first.  To 
OS  it  ^)pears  tiiat  in  the  sidatian  of  Professor 
PiUsbory  Uie  oart  is  before  the  horse.  His  book 
is  the  Isxgest  and  most  elaborate  of  any  work  we 
know  en  'Attntioo.'  It  e<nitains  many  things 
wfaiok  areTof  the  hi^MSt  valite.  Bat  it  does  not 
seen  to  east  mnoh  light  im  its  main  theme. 
AttentaoB  in  its  {ffoper  meaning  seMns  to  be 
eoospienoos  by  its  absence.  We  quote  from  the 
ehatrter  called  '  General  Conelnnons ' : 

'  IMns  aHanttoo  aa  s  ^po,  tt  )•  poaribk  to  brinf  waaj  ol 
bo  ottiar  noatal  proceaaM  nndar  tmt  haod  aad  to  maka  U 
aem  aa  »  badS  tar  tba  daaaUcatkn  ol  aUt«  of  mind.  Wa 
bsTo  rim,  lor  axaoiple,  tfast  attontkn  laOnanoaa  raoaOad  tm- 
praarioB^  pmBttaOr  th«  Mmt  my  Uiat  K  litlhuaoaa  tbab 
arlslnal  aBtnaea.  Wban  a  amaory  tmaga  k  onoa  gtraa  ia 
iiiiiiaiiiiiMiiiaa.  H  win  ba  ntslned  raiy  mooh  aa  a  paroapttoo 
'•"■"^^'^r  *'™  **"  — — '  mtbariDora, 
attanttoa  Utftij  datormlnaa  wUob  of  tba  naanjr  poaaibU 
aaaodataa  of  anr  impraabon  aball  baoome  aotoaL  In  ttala 
aeM  it  adaets&a  maBooriaa  offerad  aaooMkm  hut  aait 
aeleota  tba  objMta  of  aaua  that  aball  ba  pannittad  to  antar. 
BrsttentkaiDtUsaanaawt  BtaM  wiatKaa  tba  iUa  ol  tba 
aawMMM  Ilia  atfaot  of  tba  Baii»-to6l  ol  prarlooa  aoDadooi 
Mstaa,  aa  nnltad  in  tba  porpoaa  of  tba  mootant,  tba  gmiaral 
tRDd  ol  tba  pnoadlog  tbcmgtat,  tba  cbaimotat  o(  Am  man, 
Ua  F'DlawliMi.  aodtort&ar  bd  ttia  oompMa  ■arias  ol  aariiar 
Bxpaataoas  aad  Inberitad  trnifaartis  wbioh  maka  btan  wtast 
ba  ta.  A  tbooftat  aboot  aw  aabtaei,  no  Mttar  wbaS  tba 
atartiw^ofait,  ia  an  axpnate  ol  UibmII  bi  the  fslUst  SMtB* 
te^flw  tMTB '  (p.  m 

yHMBa  Pillsbuy  in  the  pasnge  quoted  describes 
■ttentkn  as  *Mie  effect  cf  the  sam-to  talofprerioos 
consmoas  states,*  eto.,  has  he  not  left  out  the  most 
BBseptial  dement  in  attention  ?  When  he  speaks 
of  the  eomplete  seriei  of  earlier  experiences  and 
inherited  tendencies  which  hare  made  '  him  what 
be  ii,*  has  he  not  selected  the  most  potent  faotOT, 
namely,  the  share  wUeh  the  man  has  in  the 
making  of  himself  f  Take  members  of  the  same 
family,  deeeraded  ^m  the  same  parents,  snbjeot 
to  tiie  same  kind  of  earlier  experienoes,  tiie  same 
inherited  tendencies,  responsire  to  the  same  «n- 
rironment  in  family,  school,  and  neighbourhood, 
and  how  on  his  prindples  does  he  account  for  the 
manifold  differences  between  them  t  It  seems  to 
the  present  writer  that  ProfesMff  PUlshoiy,  in  his 
eemest  denre  to  lay  stress  on  the  general  oon- 
ditions,  has  forgotten  the  personal  equation  of 
each  individual.  He  has  imitated  the  prooedore 
of  the  biolog^t,  who  lavs  the  whole  stress  on 
natoral  selection,  and  n^lects  the  part  played  by 
the  sabjeotive  in  the  evolution  of  life.  General 
laws  can  never  aooonnt  for  particular  effecte.  It 
is  a  useful  study  to  seek  to  find  oat  the  general 
conditions  which  hare  helped  to  make  a  man  what 
he  is ;  bnt  that  has  to  be  supplemented  by  a  par* 
tieolar  study  of  the  man  in  his  habit  as  he  lives. 
It  does  not  nelp  as  much  to  say  that  Shakespeare 
was  an  Englishman,  and  that  Bnms  was  a  Soots- 
man;  iar  we  hare  still  to  learn  what  were  the 
Urpiet  whieh  interested  these  great  men,  and  what 
was  the  interest  whidi  directM  thur  attention  to 
tUs  or  to  tiiat  line  of  thonght  and  action.  It  is 
poadbla  that  we  may  never  be  aUe  to  give  a 


scientific  explanation  of  the  indivklnal  In  this 
relatim  or  u  any  other ;  tot  the  individnal,  as 
such,  is  outside  of  general  rales,  and  must  be 
accepted  in  all  his  conereteness  as  a  rahjeet  of 
stady  by  himself. 

It  ia  pointed  out  by  H^iffding  (Outline*  o/Pty- 
eKolo^,  pp.  108-112)  that,  in  immediate  sensations 
and  m  the  Sow  of  them,  hiterest  and  the  attmtion 
determined  by  the  interest  play  an  essential  part. 
He  points  ont  120)  that  we  are  not  given  over 
in  a  purely  passive  way  to  the  impressi<ms  of  the 
extenial  world.  Excitations  from  without  call 
forth  movements  which  serve  to  retain  or  porsoe 
them.  An  inrolontary  search  and  acoommodation 
help  to  determine  the  character  of  tiie  sensatiim. 

*  If  a  aaMatkMi  tskaa  egaplato  pnwloo  sad  alSMMk  sa» 
oseds  In  dfiTlnff  all  aba  out  ol  oonaBtoufBaMi  H  tban  amals 
oar  aiOtlTitjr  alio.  As  aniorirs  aansatton  tbarelora  pnaop- 
poaaa  attontioa,  bat  la  not  oaa  with  tt.  Baaldaa,  bow  doaa  a 
aaaaaUdo  baoma  axofaMlTor  bdMloaa  oaa  flow  In  ns 
rimoltaasoalj  ben  savaral  Mao.  Hm  a7a,  t.g.,  rscatTas 
■imoltanaooa  sadtatloBS  from  aawal  points  of  tight.  Boranl 
aanaaa,  wotaovar,  Msj  ba  In  opoMttMi  tofotbat.  UpaNljr 
paaaivc,  awsaoes  panMptfoa  would  aflotd  at  smv  innaat  a 
obwo  ol  dinm  aaoaatlaaa.  Bnk  fnoi  tbo  andtttndo  ol  ttwa* 
dlracso  lawatlow.  la  swv  iMtaat,  ono  la  aalaolsd  irtdoh 
baoMMS  tbo  osntrab  BaOsxIr  aad  ISillnBtlTdr  tbt  attMtkn 
BMTaa  froa  cos  wJtetIco  teaaodMr  .  .  .  lbs  mottvowblcb 
daeUas  tba  aWwtlBn  to  laa»«-  ona  esdlMkn  and  tors  «» 
aaotbar  la  to  bo  lookad  br  la  a  iOMt  ol  iMiina  or  hi  a  MIiv 
ol  diUlBSM^  iriiMi  mokas  tt  a  BsoaMltr  or  a  raotaaHoa  Is  turn 
to  a  ntw  antottoa.  aspadallr  to  oaa  which  Is  a  aatoial 
ooaa>wpart  or  aapplisiMit  ol  a  jaaeadlBy  mIMha.  laomr 
Saab  maritioa  SB  olasMolaiT  oboloa  btkaa  pboa  *  (p.  UO  tX 

Beferring  to  the  whole  diacuasion  for  fnrthar 
elucidation,  we  may  now  say  that  eren  in  aantn- 
tions  and  in  the  flow  of  them  choice  has  a  part, 
and  attention  may  determine  what  sensations  may 
occupy  the  centre  of  eonsoionsness,  what  may  be 
thrust  into  the  baokgroond,  and  what  may  be 
thrnst  altogether  outside  the  threshold  of  oon- 


Bat  meh  attention  mar  he  Involnntary,  or  may 
have  the  character  of  renex  movement.  Yet  this 
elementary  choice  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
such  new  arrangement  of  sensations  as  will  ba 
transformed  into  those  resnlte  of  baman  AObrt 
which  we  recognise  in  the  emtents  of  sdmoe,  art, 
philoBo^y,  and  in  all  other  reenlta  of  hnman 
•tbrt.  Oat  of  elementary  cibdce  and  oat  of 
almost  unoonscioos  attention  come  the  magnifi- 
cent results  which  we  have  already  named.  We 
may  attend  to  things  beeanse  we  cannot  do  other- 
wise. But  when  we  have  an  express  volition  to 
attend  to  this  or  to  that,  we  call  it  vtdnntaiy 
attention.  All  other  attention  is  called  non- 
voluntary  or  spontaneous.  The  relati(Mis  betwem 
spontaneous  and  voluntary  attention  an  mani- 
fokL  Hey  may  be  antaeonistie  to  one  another, 
or  they  may  act  in  snch  a  way  that  the  one 
passes  into  the  other.  Thos  roluntary  attention 
to  an  nninteresUng  object  may  invest  it  with  such 
interest  as  to  make  attention  to  It  a  spontaneous 
matter.  For  examfde,  when  we  are  oocnpied  with 
any  matter,  as  when  a  great  mufortune  has  be- 
faflen  us,  or  when  we  pass  in  review  a  certain 
coarse  of  oonduot  in  order  to  find  the  caose  of 
failure,  it  may  take  possession  of  onr  minds  to 
such  a  d^ree  that  no  effurt  of  will  can  make  us 
oease  from  brooding  over  it.  An  article  has  to  be 
written,  or  a  book  is  in  process  of  preparation  j 
the  work  is  carried  on  to  toe  loes  of  sleep,  and  we 
are  unable  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  it;  the 
attention  which  began  voluntarily  has  become  an 
obsession. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that,  the 
constant  and  ever-renewed  effort  of  attention,  a 
snbject  which  at  the  outset  was  dry  and  uninter- 
esting may  become  full  of  interest  as  we  master 
it,  and  learn  its  meaning  and  its  issues.  The 
power  si  concentrating  onr  attention  on  the  sub- 
ject may  become  stronger,  the  intervals  of  con- 
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oentratioD  mty  become  more  prolonged,  nntil  no 
effort  IB  needed  to  attend  to  the  Bubject.  Volnn- 
taiy  attention  baa  become  Bpontaneoos  (see  Stout, 
AiMljftic  faychotopy,  vol.  L  p.  241  f.). 

It  would  be  tediona  and  would  not  be  profitable 
to  enimurate  the  Tarioiu  kinds  of  involantary 
attration.  Reference  ma,y  be  made  generally  to 
lystematie  treatises  on  p8ychola|nr,  in  which  the 
Tarions  kinds  are  described,  vital  needs,  the 
callB  of  love  or  hanger,  pleasare  and  pun,  every 
relation  between  the  organic  being  and  his  en- 
Tironmentt  may  giTe  rise  to  that  exaltation  of 
eonacUnunaN  •wmSk  ealli  fonii  the  reactive  energy 
which  we  name  '  attention.*  It  is  posriUe,  how- 
ever, to  claBsify  all  of  these  under  two  great 
divinons,  and  to  speak  of  them  under  the  general 
heads  of  *  extemaJ '  and  *  internal/  The  extemsd 
are  the  preaentationB  with  the  aooompanying 
emotions  which  precede  action.  Theee  are  nsually 
dmple  and  ungle  in  tb^  proeedore.  The  in- 
tonal  are  those  which,  a*  already  indicated, 
oonslit  In  a  variation  of  the  cnrrent  of  preeenta- 
tions  and  feelings.  In  these  we  have  empliatically 
t^e  presence  of  ohmce,  of  the  selection  of  one 
motive  out  of  many,  with  the  increase  of  intensity 
and  urgency  resulting  from  the  oonoentration  of 
the  mind  on  it. 

In  the  descripUtm  of  these  external  and  interna! 
movemesite  an  attempt  has  beat  made  to  intro- 
duce greater  precision  into  psydtological  phrase- 
ology. Instead  of  the  phrases  '  involnntaiy '  and 
'volnntary,'  which  many  Btlll  use  as  adequate, 
some  pi^chologists  have  introduced  the  terms 
'  pwception '  anid  '  apperception '  [q.v. ).  By  '  per- 
eeption'  they  mean  a  content  of^  which  we  are 
eonsdous.  When  we  oonomtrate  ourselves  on 
a  content  of  oonsciouBnese  so  that  it  stands  out 
distinctiy  or  as  distinctly  as  posnble,  we  say  that 
it  is  '  apperceived.'  In  the  art.  APPERCEPTION  wiJl 
he  fbond  the  history  and  meaning  of  this  term  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  those  psychologists 
who  use  attention  in  this  sense  define  it  as  that 
peculiar  state,  oharaoterized  by  certain  Bpecial 
feelings,  whidi  accompanies  apperception.  Spatial 
illnstrations  are  used  to  describe  the  state  of  m- 
perception.  ConsdonsnesB  is  figured  as  a  cirele, 
the  centre  of  which  represents  tiis  focus  or  [koint 
of  apperception.  The  dreumferenoe  oi  the  drole 
represttats  the  threshold  of  consciousness;  and 
<s  iA»  variovs  stimuli  some  pass  along  chords 
of  the  (drde,  while  others  pass  along  a  diameter, 
and  BO  through  the  centre.  Or  it  might  be  repre- 
sented by  a  reference  to  the  great  oiroles  of  navi- 
gation. These  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Apperoeived  mental  oontents  correspond 
to  great  ciroles,  whioh  pass  through  the  centre  of 
oonsdoosness.  These  matial  illustrations  do  not 
add  maeh  to  our  knowledge,  yet  the  distinetim 
between  pereeptlon  and  appeneptwn  might  be 
very  helpful,  if  writers  on  ^yohuogy  were  to  nse 
the  terms  in  precisely  the  same  sense. 

With  regard  both  to  our  perceptionB  and  to  our 
apperceptions  we  are  never  whoUv  pasuve.  We 
have  sera  that  evw  in  the  immedute  SMiBations, 
as  well  as  in  tiie  flow  of  them,  the  attention  is 
determined  hry  interest,  and  the  interest  has  a 
determining  mflnence  on  eenaations  selected  for 
closer  examination.  So  it  is  in  the  flow  of  ideas. 
Here,  too,  interest  has  a  determining  infloence. 
We  can  never  account  for  the  association  of  ideas, 
or  for  the  ways  in  which  ideas  are  clustered 
together  in  the  mind,  by  a  mere  regard  to  the 
laws  ot  asBOciaticm,  or  to  any  other  laws  of  a 
gtoieral  kind.  There  are  laws  of  association,  as 
uiere  are  laws  of  sdence,  of  logic,  of  peycbology, 
but  these  do  not  act  as  if  they  aggregated  them- 
selves together  merely  \fj  their  own  action.  Like 
other  general  laws,  they  are  used  by  life*  and  as 


regards  mental  laws  they  are  used  by  the  mind. 
The  determinine  influence  is  in  the  conscious 
mind  itself,  which  guides  its  action  by  its  own  law 
of  action,  so  that  each  experienoe  is  essentially  a 
unique  experience.  To  determine  accurately  the 
practical  problem  of  attention  for  any  individnal 
would  be  to  determine  the  real  character  of  per* 
sonality.  But  that  is  beyond  the  scope  «C  adeno^ 
whioh  deals  witii  the  general,  and  wiUi  the  super- 
personal,  or  the  infra-personal. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  perception 
and  appercepticm,  or  between  involoatary  and 
voiontiuT  attention,  is  that  in  tha  one  case  the 
strain  foUows  direeuy  on  the  pxeeentation  <^  the 
stimulus,  and  in  the  other  case  the  strain,  or  the 
turning  of  the  mind  in  a  certain  direction  towards 
a  certain  object,  is  present  before  the  stimulus. 

'  The  (usloQ  at  the  setmtlon  with  th*  oonaapondliv 
whrooe  peroestiOD  uIms,  that  tekes  pUoa  in  tnvoiiM  oraer  In 
TolaotAr;  mad  inrtAuaUrj  MeaUotx.  W*  MS  In  mst  m«M«m 
whftt  we  wiih  to  Me,  and  m  ft  groenl  rola  ftra  tMt  to  tee  onlr 
wbftt  we  wtBh.  Hence  the  powbUity  of  •tookee  of  Benltu  mbA 
propheolH,  M  kUo  of  fUuaory  latorprtHaOoia  of  ficta.  Hie 
orlfniwlt;  suwiilne  tendanor  of  hunutn  zmtara  uitlolMtef  ex- 
perieDoe,  ftod  only  gndiwll;  Moepti  correction  from  It. 
FortunaMj  experienoe  hu  Che  power  to  open  our  oyea  ud 
force  ns  to  lee.  Bat  the  sctrntr  of  ttie  will  ia  anmn  so 
enentU  oonditioa '  (uaftUog.  OiMbm  tf  Pnchobtn,  P>  >UX 

The  relation  ci  attenticm  to  the  general  laws  of 
tiie  qrston  in  which  we  live  is  too  large  a  subject 
to  be  diaeussed  here.  Generally  it  is  anali^us  to 
the  xels^oo  of  life  to  the  system  of  whioh  life 
forms  a  part.  The  oonscious  subject  lives  in  rela- 
tion to  an  environment.  In  interaction  with  it^  it 
realizes  itself.  Bot  the  process  of  self-realization 
is  an  active  process.  It  reacts  against  the  en- 
vironment, it  selects  out  of  it  what  it  can  nse, 
and  what  it  needs  and  wants,  and  it  makes  out 
of  it  something  new.  Merely  organic  life  modifies 
itself  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  its  surroundings. 
Conscious  life  modifies  its  environment  so  as  to 
make  it  in  a  measure  accomplish  itB  ends.  It  im- 
presses itself  on  the  environment,  and  modifies  the 
earth  so  as  to  command  its  resources  in  the  sh^e 
of  food,  clothing,  and  houses.  Homes  are  hnilt^ 
cities  are  founded,  facilities  of  tmvel  are  made  to 
abound.  We  need  not  enumerate  the  resources  of 
civilisation.  The  forces  of  nature  are  at  the  ser* 
vice  of  man,  just  because  man  has  modified  nature 
'  to  accomplish  his  ends.  But  these  are  the  out- 
come of  attoitive  aotivifcy,  and  oast  light  on  the 
nature  of  attention*  and  on  the  relation  of  at- 
tenti<m  to  the  laws  of  the  nston.  Attention  ol 
the  intellectual  kind  may  be  set  forth  as  the 
activity  arising  out  of  the  desire  to  know  what 
are  really  the  laws  of  the  system  in  which  we  live. 
No  donbt  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  highest 
form  of  intolleotual  life.  Bat  it  exists,  and  ought 
to  be  recognized.  Into  this  also  ehmoe  enters,  iw 
it  is  allowable  for  a  man  to  tUnk  twice,  or  man 
than  twice,  in  order  that  his  tiioagfats  in  their  flow 
may  oorrespond  with  reali^.  Thus  into  the  most 
abstract  and  intelteotnal  of  our  pursuits  volantaiy 
activity  may  enter. 

Truth  has  thus  a  value  of  its  own,  and  the 
greatest  detorminant  of  attention  is  just  the  scale 
of  values  which  human  judgment  has  set  up  for 
itself.  It  is  this  scale  of  vaJnes  that  determines 
our  interest,  and  our  interest  dominates  oar 
attention.  Referring  to  the  art.  Value  for  the 
fnll  account  of  the  doctrine  of  values,  we  state 
briefly  here  that  It  is  the  characteristic  quality 
of  highly-evolved,  conscious,  moral,  spiritual  life 
to  transform  the  given  world  into  a  world 
which  will  correspond  with  its  hi^est  i^tal, 
and  be  the  image  of  its  deepest  tiiought.  What 
forms  these  may  take,  and  what  strivings  may 
issue  from  the  attempt  to  make  a  world  in 
which  our  values  may  oe  realized*  cannot  be  de- 
scribed here.   Bat  whatever  value  may  be  striven 
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aftMrbytbbpeo^eorbjtluLt,  orby  tluimanor 
it  can  M  TMlixed  only  hj  thuking  abont 
attending  to  it,  working  at  it,  till  airy  nothing 
obtains  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Thas,  for 
the  man  erf  adenee,  troth  may  hare  the  highest 
▼alne,  and  he  may  eonoantrate  his  attention  on 
(be  eflint  to  see  we  flow  ol  things  as  it  ia ;  for 
vhikaophy,  orerything  da*  may  Be  negleot«d  in 
ne  denre  to  know  nali^,  and  to  see  it  In  ita 
whcdeneas ;  while  for  the  artist  a  thing  of  beaa^ 
is  a  joy  for  erer,  and  the  beantifol  is  the  valne 
that  isnigfaesi.  On  the  other  hand,  for  aome  the 
hi^est  m  the  valnes  ia  the  good,  and  so  on, 
aionnd  the  whole  oirele  of  hnmao  aetiri^.  In 
whaterar  dinetkB  we  look,  we  find  that  it  li  the 
■Bale  nf  Tahwa  that  detarminaa  the  Inteicsfe  of 
man,  and  arts  him  to  work  f<n-  ita  realisation. 
Taloee— artistie,  scientifio,  ethical,  spiritual— are 
tbe  dominating  interests  of  eonacioas  life,  and 
these  are  tbe  ends  which  all  men  seek  to  realise. 

For  the  conscionB  spirit,  then,  the  given  world 
is  plast^  sometikiiw  to  be  formed  into  a  world  of 
speeifio  viJne  in  whtch  it  may  find  ita  appropriate 
home.  Tbe  maehiaery  of  the  worid,  ita  laws, 
irbethea-  mental  at  material,  may  submit  to  new 
direetioDa,  take  00  new  meaninga,  and  issue  in 
reanlts  not  to  be  aoooonted  for  apart  from  the 
activity  of  the  oonaciotts  airirit.  Material  laws 
may  Cmd  a  new  expressim  in  tlie  Prineipia  of 
Newton,  wbieh,  after  all,  is  aa  much  poetry  as 
adenee.  It  ia  nature  as  transformed  in  tlie  mind 
of  HewtOB.  The  phUoeophy  of  Hegel,  t-ff,,  or  of 
ottuer  gnat  masters  in  poiloaophy,  is  a  revelation 
(rf  personality,  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  it 
is  a  tTsnscript  of  the  meaning  of  reality.  For 
eaoh  mind  in  the  world  baa  to  make  a  world  for 
itaelf,  and  it  will  be  the  eentre  of  ita  own  wm-ld. 
How  each  wotM  ao  made  oone^onds  to  the  worid 
which  is  oommon  to  all,  liow  the  general  is  re- 
lated to  the  individaal  worid,  is  another  question. 
What  eoDoenu  ns  here  is  that  the  phenomenon 
wliidi  we  call  rolantair  attention  is  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  world  of  values  is  made ;  and 
without  Ita  WOTlcmg  no  world  is  possible  for  man. 

lASBAnsa— W.  Jmrnrnm,  PrinitpUi  Ptfclulofn/,  London, 
UM ;  Drissch,  Tlu  Sefmut  ami  PMtoiifpKy  of  tkt  Orgnnim 
(OiSonl  Lecture),  i,  London,  1008 ;  Wud.  Satvraliam  and 
AmotUeitn^,  London,  IS08,  koA  Wt.  *  F^johoknr '  in  BBr^t ; 
VoU,  Oomamgiorarjf  PntMon,  London.  lOOS ;  Ladd,  Pitr- 
Ouian,  DtariatiM  and  BxfUmmion,  London,  IBM ;  PUU- 
btUT,  JUmUoM.  London,  1808 ;  HtWdiar,  Quflfno  ^  Pta- 
Omian,  Laadaa,  UH;  Stent.  ^iMif|rM0  Pti/ekoiogjf,  nnr  mL, 
IdodoOtUOL  J  Aim  IVKBACH. 

ATTIS. — Attis  was  a  male  Asiatic  deity  whoee 
rdation  to  Cybele,  the  Great  Mother,  was  ana- 
logous  to  that  borne  by  Adonis  to  Aphrodite, 
Baal  to  Astaxte,  Osiris  to  Isis,  ete.  Oi  Semitic 
wigin,  or  at  least  greaUy  influenoed  Semitic 
rehgioB,  hia  wwahip,  alwaya  in  dnal  connexion 
wiw^  thM  of  the  Gnai  Mother,  and  never  inde- 
peodent  of  it,  became  strongly  centrallxed  la 
niiygia  and  Lydia,  sNead  to  the  adjooent  oonn- 
tiies«  was  introduoed  into  Greece,  and  finally 
became  known  thronriiout  the  Roman  Empire. 
Aeeording  to  the  legend  given  by  Pansaoiaa  (vii.  17) 
as  eurrant  among  we  Phrygians,  the  seed  tn  Zens, 
disehaTged  in  deep  upon  tbe  earth,  b^ot  tbe 
hermapuoditie  oKmster  Agdistia,  who  was  after* 
wards  deprived  of  male  organs  hy  the  gods.  An 
almond  tree  having  sprung  from  these,  the  daughter 
of  the  river  Sangarins  ate  of  its  fruit  and  bore 
Attis,  who,  after  having  been  expoeed,  was  reared 
iif  a  be-gcat,  became  veiy  beautiful,  and  inspired 
paasioa  in  Agdistis.  Being  about  to  wed  the  lung's 
danditer,  Attis  was  strack  with  nuutneas  by  J^- 
distis  (wbo  suddenly  appeared  daring  the  nuptial 
brmn),  and  onascnlatea  himadf.  Agdiatia  in  le- 
pentaoce  prevailed  npim  Zens  to  preeenre  the  body 


of  Attia  frem  wasting  away  or  decayinc.  In 
Ainobitta  {adv,  yaiionea,  v.  &-%)  the  frnit  la  the 
pomegranate,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  is 
named  Nana,  and  tbe  King  and  his  daughter  are 
Midaa  and  la.  The  Great  Mother,  created  by 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrba  on  Mount  Agdus,  also  loves 
Attis,  and  plans  the  marriage  in  order  to  leecae 
him  bom  the  ahamelesa  love  of  AgdieUa,  who 
strikea  the  entire  company  with  maiucas.  Attis 
mutilates  himself  under  a  pine  tree,  and  la,  after 
wrapping  Attis  in  wool  and  mourning  over  him, 
kills  herself.  The  fatal  pine  is  borne  by  the 
Mother  into  her  eave,  where  she  and  Agdistis 
wildly  lament  Attis.  Zens  allows  the  body  of  the 
youth  to  remdn  nndacayed,  hia  hair  to  grow,  and 
bis  little  finger  to  mora.  Agdiatia  lias  we  body  of 
the  youth  eonaeozated  at  Pessinos,  a  city  in  Galatia 
near  the  bordara  of  Phngia,  and  also  iiutitntaa 
annual  oeremonies  in  his  honoor.  The  little  finger 
(digittu,  MxrvXot)  is  interpreted  as  tbe  phallos  by 
Georg  Kaibd  {GGN,  1901,  p.  fil3).  In  Diodoms 
Sicolos  (iiL  58, 59),  Attis  is  a  stripling  whom  Melon, 
the  Idng  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  slays  becaose  ox 
an  intrigue  between  him  and  the  king's  daughter 
Cybde.  As  a  oonseqnenoe  of  plague  and  fttmine, 
worship  of  both  is  initituted  hy  the  Phiygiana.  In 
Ovid's  veraion  of  the  legend  {Fatt.  iv.  223  fi',),  Attb 
iHreakn  his  pledge  of  chastity  to  Cybde ;  Sagaritis, 
the  nymph  who  has  sinned  with  him,  is  destroyed 
by  the  goddees ;  while  the  youth  himadf  mutilatea 
hu  own  penon  in  a  frenzy  on  Mount  Dindymon. 
In  the  version  of  Amobius  the  blending  of  two 
forms  of  the  Attis  legend  is  apparent — one  aooount- 
ing  for  the  birth  of  Attis,  the  other  for  his  relation 
to  Cybde — and  the  latter  and  Agdistia  are  really 
identical.  A  Lydian  form  of  the  legend,  in  which  die 
youth  is  killed  by  a  boar,  is  foond  (Paus.  viL  17). 

Thara  is  no  evidence  of  an  Attis  colt  in  Ada 
Minor  until  the  4th  cent.  &a,  though  it  must 
have  existed  long  before  that  time.  It  never 
attained  to  great  prominence  In  Greece,  because 
of  the  strange  and  nn-Hellenie  nature  of  its 
,  rites.  The  same  is  true  of  it  in  Itdy  ap  to  the 
Empire.  There  is  no  direct  avidenm  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  worship  of  Attis  at  Rome  under  the 
Republic,  and  tbe  ganerd  probability  of  its  exist- 
ence is  rendered  very  slight  by  the  lack  of  monn* 
mental  and  literary  evidence  where  such  evidence 
might  be  expected  (Showermnn,  'Was  Attis  at 
Rome  under  the  Republic!'  in  TAPA  xzL,  1900, 
pp.  46-69).  Under  the  Empire,  however,  from  the 
time  of  Claudius  onward,  it  rapidly  increased  in 
importance,  Attis  being  worshipped  side  1^  M» 
with  the  Great  Mother,  and  frequently  a|>pearing 
in  literature  and  on  the  monuments  wiQi  her. 
Uis  prominence  in  the  cult  ia  indicated  hy  bis  part 
in  the  annud  season  of  festivals  in  honour  of^ the 
Great  Mother  which  eovered  the  period  Maidi 
15-27  (UepdiDg,  Atti»,  jsins  MgtXm  vnd  mm 
Kult,  Giessen.  1903,  pp.  188-176).  On  Blaroh  15 
the  college  of  Cann^fhoH,  at  reed-bearers,  took 
part  in  tbe  ceremonteo  m  tbe  day  by  oarrying 
reeds  in  procession — a  custom  explamed  aa  a 
oommemoration  of  the  finding  of  Attii  by  the 
Great  Mother  on  the  reedy  Danks  of  the  river 
Gdlus,  but  more  likdy  a  remlnisoenoe  of  a  primi< 
tive  phallic  procession  (see  Showwrman,  'Canna 
intrat  and  the  Cannopbori,*  in  the  Clanieal 
Journal,  ii.  28-31).  Sexud  abstinence  and  fasting 
were  prescribed  for  the  day.  On  March  22  tbe 
sacrea  pine,  the  emblem  of  tbe  self-mutilation 
of  Attis,  was  borne  in  procession  by  the  Dtn- 
drophori  to  the  temple  of  the  Mother  on  the 
Palatine,  ita  trunk  wound  with  filiate  of  wool 
and  its  bnnehes  hung  with  garlands  of  violets, 
tbe  whole  being  regarded  aa  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  wrapping  of  Attia's  body  in  wool  hj 
la  and  the  decking  of  the  originar  tree  1^  tbe 
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Mother  with  the  violets  wbioh  Bpramg  from  Attis's 
Mood.  On  Uanh  24,  Diet  Smwuinttp  lasting  and 
mourning  symboliEed  the  grief  of  the  Mother  at 
the  death  of  Attia.  The  spedal  feature  was  the 
orgiastic  dance  and  song  of  the  priests,  onlminat- 
ing  in  eeU'laoeration,  and  even  Belf-emaaoulation 
(not  att«ted  at  Rome),  in  commemoration  of  the 
final  deed  of  Attia.  At  night  the  mystics  par- 
took of  a  soraameut,  and  perhaps  underwent  the 
baptism  of  Mood  in  the  tavroMiKm  (wh.  see). 
March  25  was  the  day  of  rejoicing  [Hilaria)  at  the 
resurrection  of  Aftis.  On  March  27,  after  a  day  of 
rest  known  as  Beguieiio,  ooonrred  the  Lavatw,  a 
ceremonial  bathing  of  the  goddess  in  the  Almo,  a 
stream  a  short  distance  south  of  Home,  followed 
1^  nniTenal  xejoidng,  a  feature  of  which  was 
dramatio  representation  of  tiie  stcoy  <kF  the  Mother 
and  Attia.  The  eriobolium  (wh.  see),  or  sacrifice 
of  a  ram,  inTolving  tiie  blood-baptiBm,  and  ocnue- 
quent  porificatitm  and  regeneration,  of  the  person 
who  performed  it,  was  a  ceremony  created  on  the 
analogy  of  the  tauroboiittm,  a  similar  sacrifice  to 
the  Great  Mother,  lor  the  paxpose  of  giving  full 
reoognitioo  to  Attis  in  tiie  dual  woiship.  The 
high  priest  of  the  oult  bore  the  traditional  title  of 
Actis.  The  Attia  in  Catullus  Ixiii.  ii  intended  to 
renrasent  a  type  of  the  priesttiood. 

The  Cybele-Att^  myth,  aooordins  to  the  philo- 
sophers, symbolized  the  relations  oi  Mother  Earth 
and  her  firnitage.  Attis  is  the  plant  kingdom  be- 
loved  by  her ;  his  emasculation  is  the  cutting  of 
her  fnxoB ;  Iiis  death,  his  buriiJ,  and  his  preserra- 
tion  by  the  mourning  Mother  symbolize  the  death 
and  pxeserv^ion  of  plant  life  through  the  cold  and 
gloom  of  winter ;  his  resurrection  is  the  return  of 
the  warmth  of  spring.  The  festival  of  the  SUaAa 
occurred  on  March  25,  the  first  day  of  the  ascent 
of  the  ann,  while  the  Diet  Scuiffuini»—tb^  day  of 
lamentation  and  self-sconrging — was  the  last  day 
of  winter.  In  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Byncretiam,  Attis  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  symbol  of  the  sun.  He  and  the  Great  Mother 
were  also  sometimes  thought  of  as  a  parallel  to 
C!hrist  and  the  Virgin  (Isidor.  Mp.  iv.  81.  28). 

In  art,  Attis  appears  only  under  the  Empire,  and 
for  the  most  put  in  oonnexion  witii  the  Mother. 
He  is  nsuolly  standing  or  leaning  af^unst  the  pine, 
wears  the  Phrygian  ct^),  and  carries  the  pedum 
or  syrinx.  The  most  important  statue  of  nim  is 
the  Xateran  Attis,  discovered  at  Ostia.  repreeent- 
ing  him  as  the  shepheid-lorer  of  the  Mother,  the 
symbol  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sun. 
Half  nude,  with  a  long  numtle  fastened  over  his 
breast,  he  redinea  on  a  rock  representi:^  Mount 
Ida,  his  left  elbow  on  the  head  of  Idsean  Zens.  In 
the  left  hand  is  tiie  pedum,  in  the  right  fruit, 
flowers,  and  three  spears  of  grain,  on  the  head  a 
pine  garland  with  fruits,  and  a  tiara  with  five  rays, 
a  half  moon,  and  two  qieois  of  grain.  The  half 
moon  indicates  his  identic  with  the  Phrygian 
moon-god.  Men. 

Ltnufna.— HoffO  Hepdlnar,  AUii,  mAm  MyOun  und  arin 
XmU,  Qiamm,  1003 ;  Grut  Showennui, '  Wm  Attia  tX  Bom* 
under  the  KspabUot'  In  TAPA  xxL  (1900)  pp.  4e-fi9,  aod  'Tbe 
Qraat  Uottwr  of  tba  Qodt*  In  BuiUUn  of  the  UnivtrwOj/ 
WUeontii^  No.  xUU.,  Usdlscn,  UQl.  8m  auo  utt  Orsiu  kdA 

osuTHOTHn.  Grant  Showebuan, 

ATTRACTION  and  REPULSION.— 'Attrac- 
tion' is  the  name  given  to  those  forces  exerted 
between  bodies  which  tend  to  draw  the  bodies 
together  or  to  resist  their  separation.  '  Bepalsion ' 
is  the  name  given  to  forces  that  have  the  opposite 
efiect.  Both  forces  are  to  be  seen  exerted  in  tbe 
following  familiar  phenomena :  in  gravitating 
bodies,  in  various  magnetic  and  elecme  pheno- 
mena, in  chemical  affinity,  in  the  cohesion  of  the 
parts  of  a  body,  ud  in  the  adhesion  xA  one  body  to 
anotiier. 


If  we  adopt  the  analysis  given  by  Kant  (Jfona- 
dtdoffia  j^ygtca,  1756,  and  Metaphysiache  Anfangt- 
griinde  der  IfcUttrtoissenseAaft,  1786),  we  may  ev^ 
add :  the  veiy  existence  of  a  space-filling  body 
presupposes  these  two  forces  or  tendencies.  A 
body  must  redst  compression  (repulsion),  or  it 
would  become  a  mere  mathemati<^  point;  and, 
again,  it  must  resist  expansion,  or  it  woold  be 
scattered  indefinitely  thrtmgh  space. 

Attraction  and  repulsion  are  to  be  di£ferentiated 
from  two  other  similar  forces,  temdon  and  pres- 
sure, in  tiiat  they  act  from  a  distance ;  and  this 
characteristic  has  made  them  especially  the  subject 
of  philosophical  discussion.  Can  a  body  exert  a 
force  where  it  is  not  I  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
the  metaphysioiaa  had  the  temerity  to  give  an 
apripri  answer  to  tiie  question  thus  amply  put ; 
but  in  the  17th  and  18th  cents,  the  correct  answer 
was  a  frequent  matter  of  debate.  The  followers  of 
Descartes,  including  Lmbniz,  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  affirmative  answer;  for  it  seemed 
contrary  to  'natural  light*  that  a  body  can  act 
where  it  is  not  (of.  Leibniz,  Erdmann*B  ed.  p.  767). 
For  ns  of  to-day  the  qnesticai  is  nuwe  eompGeated ; 
but  it  still  invoivee  a  tmly  metaphysical  en  a  prion 
problem.  On  the  <me  hand,  empirical  evwenoe 
leads  us  to  believe  that  we  do  not  know  of  any 
instance  in  nature  of  absolute  contiguity  between 
bodies.  Moreover,  mathematical  intnition  would 
add  that  the  only  true  contignit^  is  where  bodies 
have  one  point  in  common,  and  tnifl,  in  turn,  would 
involve  oomidete  coincidence  of  tbe  two  bodies : 
for  the  same  problem  of  contiguity  must  be  raised 
regarding  all  the  iwints  in  ^ich  body.  On  the 
ower  hand,  there  is  much  prejudice,  well  or  ill 
gronnded,  against  tbe  doctrine  that  a  body  acts  at 
a  distance.  Faraday,  it  seems,  had  this  prejudice ; 
and  his  discovery  of  a  medium  between  two  bodies 
acted  upon  by  magnetio  fmoee,  altmg  with  evi- 
dence of  tension  and  pressure  within  tms  medium, 
justified  his  point  of  view.  Again,  there  have 
been  repeated!^attempts  to  reduce  the  forces  operat- 
ing in  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  to  preasure 
(of.  the  theory  of  Le  S&ee,  and  Clerk  Maxwell's 
article  'Attraction'  in  E£r*).  Possibly  this  pre- 
judice has  its  ori^  in  tiw  faot  that  onr  bodies 
must  come  in  ecmtaetwithobjeeta  to  mora  than  or 
to  exert  a  force  upon  them,  and,  in  turn,  that  when 
we  are  moved  we  feel  the  pressure  of  the  outside 
body,  or  medium,  upon  tbe  surface  of  our  body. 
Sucn  an  explanation  of  this  prejudice  does  not, 
lutwever,  do  it  full  justice. 

Here,  thou  the  metaphymoal  proUflm  aiiaes  t  la 
tiieie  an  ultimate  presupposition  aotnal^  present 
in  man's  attempt  to  explain  nature,  fmrbidding 
him  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  explanatifm  that 
involves  the  action  of  one  body  upon  another  from 
a  distance  t  Whenever  we  are  foroed  to  adopt  as 
an  explanaticm  such  a  force  as  granty,  onght  we 
not  simidy  to  regard  it,  notaBaBnaIaolnti«i,  bat 
aa  a  confession  of  ignorance?  Does  there  not 
remain  in  all  such  cases  an  unsolved  problem 
bidding  us  seek  for  a  medium  between  the  two 
bodies?  Faraday  sought  a  medium  in  one  set  of 
cases,  and  found  it.  Ought  not  science  to  seek  it 
in  all  cases  T  Hence,  is  not  this  prejudice  a  funda- 
mental methodologicaJ  attitude!  If  so,  we  can 
call  it  an  axiom,  meaning  by  an  axiom  an  assump- 
tion that  seemingly  we  have  to  make,  bnt  have  no 
hope  of  eitiier  proving  or  disproving.  We  cannot 
prove  that  boiUes  do  not  act  upon  one  another 
m>m  a  distance,  nor  can  we  prove  that  they 
do ;  for  these  latter  cases  mean,  at  the  most,  that 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find  any  known 
medium. 

Moreover,  the  mathematical  statement  that  in 
a  continuous  space  all  particles  of  matter  must  be 
separated,  and  therefore  cannot  be  in  absolute 
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eontifnity,  does  not  oontradiot  tius  axiom.  It 
simply  introduces  the  larger  metaphTsical  qnes- 
tisn:  Is  not  nature  a  oontinniim,  and  therefore 
an  inexhaostible  tonroe  of  pKoblem* ;  that  is,  does 
not  all  Bciaitifte  explaiiatiini  leave  leeidaal  prob- 
Ions  which  arise  the  momaat  we  think  of  any 
giren  ^stem  aaalyaed  into  jvt  minuter  entities 
than  those  which  we  are  oonsideriDg,  and  so  on  tuf 
infinitum  ?  In  short,  our  axiom  means  oontignity 
TelatiTe  to  tlie  type  of  spatial  objects  involved  in 
the  f  roTtlam  at  hand)  sot  absolute  or  matlHMtiMil 
contjguitr.    Cf.  artt.  Atomic  T nr.oiiv. 

Ijtmutcwr.— Clerk  Mtnell,  art. "  Altr»f  Lion,"  KBr*  HI  flS: 
Ma^c  Tk*  SewJiK!/ l/ft>"inUt,  Lri^.  Ir..  ;jri|  Cbi'^i^f^  vrid 
tcndt'O.  UKJ^,  p.  ULU.  :  OltwaJd,  .VolifrjiA^'-Vup^if  L^'i|-Jr, 
lite,  'In  ems^ttixphi:  Wclibilir  ;  PearsocVi  Gramtnti.r 
5ri/*wS,  Londrvn,  lBUf)„  •±'i'L9.:  Bertcele^,  /Vinnj.l'f  ^ 
Ifvil^Oft  SjHWWtKfeM,  I7ir.i,  »^t-  lOO*.  :  L«Ltr[lir,  Prli.iaTii..  .  .  L, 

SJn^.  tr.,  ■LiilD.nl,  iSii?,  hti.  iL,  c>i-*  i  urn!  iii.  I-"-* 
ULnOUoh  in  Uit  *frt*;  01  llit-  irif1\j.:'iii'<  T'f  ..ii.  r*  .!.  i  .-in 
■eaUirr.  m«  A.  W.  Small,  'T-'i-ni*  .-■V-f.'J'.'.-r,  '  hi-'u'  ■  id 
Loml'm,  IWt'-.  r.  5«lff.:  Harlpss,  >j ^ jpi  !■/  rflii.'iaji  >.:..?•», 
Knr.  If  ,  t.1i'ii'jri;h.  1^-;.  h.  t-"-. ,  ..mlirt  X^it 

W.  T.  MABvnr. 
AUGSBURG   CONFESSION.  — See  Cov- 
nBB»>K8. 

AUGURY.— See  DirarATnw. 

AUGUSTINE.— X.  Ufe.-AuT«liQS  Angwttne 
(the  prmomen  'Aorelius*  is  attested  by  oon- 
temptnwiefl  bnt  does  not  occur  in  his  own  works 
or  in  his  eorrespondenoe)  was  born  of  mixed 
heathen  and  Christian  pazentege^  18  Nov.,  A.D. 
S6^  at  Tagaate,  a  small  mnniefoali^  in  pro- 
mmsalar  Nnmid^  He  was  tanght  in  his  emld- 
liood  Uie  principles  of  Christiuitr,  and  great 
sacrifices  were  made  to  give  him  ft  uberal  eduoa- 
tion.  From  his  youth  he  was  oonsamed  by  an 
insatiable  Uiirst  for  knowledge,  and  was  so  in- 
flamed by  the  reading  of  Cicero's  Sortenntt*  in  his 
nineteenth  year  that  he  thenceforth  devoted  his 
life  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  profession  to 
whidi  he  was  bred  was  that  of  rhetorician,  and 
thia  profesiBon  he  practised  first  at  Tagaste,  and 
then  suocesuvely  at  Carthafm,  Rome,  and  Milan 
up  to  the  creat  crisis  of  Ms  lue  (386).  In  hii  early 
msnhood  he  had  fallen  away  from  his  Christian 
training  to  the  ManicluBans,  who  were  the  rational- 
ista  of  the  age  (878) ;  and  subsequently  (888)  had 
lapisd  into  a  sennal  soepticism;  bat  he  had 
•beady  fotubt  his  way  out  of  this,  under  the 
influence  oi  the  Neo-Platonists,  before  his  con- 
version to  Catholic  ChiistianitT  took  place  at 
Milan  in  the  late  summer  of  886.  He  spent  the 
interval  between  this  orisiB  and  his  baptism  (Easter, 
887)  in  philosophical  retiremoit  at  Cassiciacnm, 
■nd  then,  after  a  short  sojoom  at  Borneo  retomed 
to  Afriea  (antomn,  388)  and  esUblished  at  his 
native  town  a  eart  of  religio-^ilosophicel  retreat 
for  him— and  his  friends.  Early  m  8B1  he  was 
ahncet  fonubly  ordained  presbyter  at  Hippo 
B^us,  and  nearly  five  yean  later  (shortly  before 
Christmas,  89S)  was  raised  to  the  tank  of  oo- 
adjntor-biahop.  From  the  first  he  sutained  prac- 
tiMUly  the  entire  huden  of  tlie  administration, 
and,  soon  succeeding  to  its  ade  reeponaibilily.  ctm- 
tinned  bishop  of  that  seoond-rate  diooeae  nntll  his 
death.  28  August  480. 

In  this  simple  framework  was  lived  out  the  life 
of  one  who  has  been  strildn^y  called  incomparably 
thb  greatest  man  whom,  *  between  Paul  the  Apostle 
and  Lather  the  Reformer,  the  Christian  Church 
has  poaseesed.'  *  We  cannot  date  from  bim,  it 
is  true,  an  epoch  in  the  external  fortunes  of  the 
Chimdi  in  toe  same  aenae  in  which  we  may  from, 
mjt  Or^ory  tiie  Great  or  HUdebrand.   He  was 

•BuBSflfc,  MtmatUtbm  and  Om  ObnlMDHf  ^  AwgiuUms, 
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not,  indeed,  without  eocleeiastico-poUtical  signifi- 
cance. He  did  much  to  heal  the  sebisms  which  tore 
the  African  Church.  He  regenerated  the  clergy 
of  Africa  by  his  monastic  trauiing  school.  And  it 
must  not  be  fotgotten  that  the  two  great  Gre«>ry8 
stood  upon  his  snonlders.  But  his  direct  work  as 
a  reformer  of  Church  life  was  done  in  a  owner,  and 
its  results  were  immediately  swept  away  the 
flood  of  the  Vandal  invasion. 

a.  Writings. — It  was  through  his  voluminous 
writings,  by  which  his  wider  inflnence  was  ex- 
erted, that  he  entered  both  the  Churoh  and  the 
world  as  a  revolutionary  force,  and  not  merely 
created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  bat 
has  determined  the  coarse  m  its  history  in  the 
West  up  to  the  present  day.  He  was  aueady  an 
author  when  he  became  a  Christian,  having  pab- 
lished  (about  880)  an  aaethetical  study  (now  lost), 
on  D«  trnjeArp  <t  opto.  Bat  his  amazing  literary 
prodaetivity  began  witii  liia  eonvenion.  His  first 
Chrutian  writinga  wwe  a  aeriea  of  religio-pliilo- 
sophieal  treatises,  in  which  he  sought  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  speeifioaUy  Christian  philosophy. 
Theae  were  followed  by  a  gnxt  number  of  contro- 
veraal  worlcs  against  the  Manictueans,  Donatists, 
Pelagians,  interspersed  with  Biblioal  ezpositioas 
and  doflnatie  and  ethical  studies.  The  wlude  waa 
orownM  by  fonr  or  five  great  books  in  iriiioh  hia 
geniaa  finds  periiapa  its  fallest  expreanon.  These 
are  his  Confe$tiont$  (897-400),  in  which  he  gives  an 
analysis  of  his  religious  experienoe  and  creates  a 
new  fftnrt  in  litmmry  form ;  the  d«  DoetHna 
Chrimana  (897-426),  in  wliich  the  primnples  of 
his  Biblioal  ezpoaitum  are  exponnded :  the  Sn- 
chirieUon  ad  tcmrmiimm  <m  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  (421),  which  contains  hia  most  serious 
attempt  to  lyBtematixe  bis  thought ;  the  de  Trwu- 
tatt  (886-420),  in  which  its  final  formulation  was 
given  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
and  the  d»  Civitate  Dei  (418-426),  in  which  are  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  rational  philosophy  of  history. 

He  seems  to  have  been  himself  aware  of  the 
significance  of  the  writinga  into  which  he  had  so 
unstintedly  poured  himseu,  and  he  devoted  some 
of  his  last  yeara  to  a  carefol  survey  and  revision 
of  tbem  in  nis  unique  SetnxekUionst  (^8-428),  in 
which  he  seeks  to  compact  them  into  an  ultimate 
whole.  The  influence  which  they  exerted  from  the 
b^;inning  is  attested  no  less  by  the  spiteful  oom- 
menta  on  th^  volume  which  eaoapea  from  tboaa 
leaa  well  afleoted  to  them  {€.ff.  the  interpolatOTa  of 
Gennadius),  than  the  wondering  adminition  of 
the  better  dispoaed  (already,  Poasidins,  Fiito,  eh. 
viL).  In  point  of  hot  they  entered  the  Church  as 
a  leaven  which  has  ever  since  wrought  powerfully 
towards  leavening  the  whole  mass. 

3.  Influence.— (a)  extent.— Tht  greatness  <tf 
the  influenee  exerted  by  Augustine  is  fairly  in- 
timated by  the  mggeetion  tii&t  the  diviaion 
between  tbs  Eastern  and  Weatem  Chnrehes  mw 
properly  be  represented  as  having  been  *  preparea  * 
by  him.*  No  doubt,  aooording  to  Benan  s  saying, 
the  building  of  C<m«tantinople  contained  m  It 
the  prophe^  of  the  divirion  of  tiie  Empire, 
and  the  division  vt  the  Em^re  the  prophecy 
of  the  division  of  the  Churoh.  But  it  was 
Aue^ustine  who  imprinted  upon  the  Western 
section  of  the  Cbaroh  a  character  so  specific  as 
naturally  to  bring  the  separation  of  the  Churches 
in  its  tiain.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however, 
tiiat  hia  influence  waa  felt  only  in  the  West.  The 
prevuling  impression  to  thia  effect  impliea  some 
failure  to  appreciate  not  only  the  extent  of  the 
intercourse  mtween  the  East  and  the  West  in 
Aagustine's  day,  but  also  the  indebtedness  of  the 
East  to  the  West  for  its  theolo^cal  oonstmctionB. 
The  interest  of  the  Antioohenes  m  Western  ChristO' 
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logioal  thought,  as  fllnstnted,  for  Instuice,  in  the 
Branutn  and  uio  eorreqwndenoe  of  Theodoret,  is 
only  one  example  of  a  maoh  wider  fact ;  and  in 
any  event,  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Person  of  Cbrut,  which  form  almost  the  en- 
tirety of  '  dogma '  in  tiie  East,  so  far  from  being  a 
gift  from  the  East  to  the  West,  as  often  repre- 
sented, had  timr  onmn  In  th«  Wes^  and  were 
thenoe  commnnieatea  to  the  East — the  former 
throng^  the  intermediathMi  of  '  the  great  Hosins,* 
and  uie  latter  through  that  of  Leo  the  Great. 
Aognstine,  through  vhom — working,  no  doubt,  in 
fuir  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  by  the 
(keeks,  but  in  entire  indepmdenoe  of  them — the 
dootaine  of  the  Trini^  leoeiTed  its  oinnpleted 
atatemmt,  oame  too  late  to  affeot  the  Cireei:  eon- 
Btruction  of  this  docMne,  and  aooordinsly  cave 
form  on  this  great  topio  omy  to  the  thought  of  the 
West.  But  his  Christological  conceptions  under- 
lay the  formulations  of  Leo,  as  those  of  Ambrose 
underlay  his,  and  through  Leo  determined  the 
Chitetological  definitions  of  the  East  as  well  as  of 
the  Wert.  AooOTdingly,  while  the  doctrines  of 
the  East  and  ^e  West  on  the  Person  of  Christ 
have  remained  identical,  in  their  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  the  two  sections  draw  somewhat  apart, 
not  only  with  respect  to  that  perennial  bone  of 
oontention,  the  Mtoqus  clause  in  the  definition  of 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  bnt  in  what  underlies 
this  difl'erenoe — their  general  conception  of  the 
relatiooH  of  the  Trinitarian  Persons.  This  in  the 
East  is  ruled  hj  subtle  subordinational  inherit- 
ances (embedded  in  the  Nioene  formulary  in  the 

?hrase  9(At  4k  $«cO  and  its  equivalents),  while  in 
he  West  it  is  dominated  by  that  principle  of 
equalization  which  found  its  sharpest  assertion 
in  the  ascription  of  afro^f^nft  to  Christ  by  Calvin, 
whose  eonstmcUon  marks  the  only  new  (sub- 
ordinate) epoch  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  after  Augustme.  This  complete 
determination  of  Western  thon^t  on  the  funda- 
mental Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  fsirly 
illustrates  at  onoe  the  place  of  Augustine  in 
Western  Christian  thought,  and  the  eneot  of  his 
nmreme  inflnmoa  there  in  creating  a  ipeoifloally 
^mtom  t^pe  of  ChrisUanity. 

It  is  wofui  while,  no  doubt,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  actual  influence  exerted  by  Augustine 
in  the  West,  and  what  may  perhaps,  in  a  more  ex- 
ternal sense,  be  called  the  authority  enjoyed  by  his 
name  in  the  Latin  Choroh.  To  no  other  doctor  of  <^e 
Church  has  anything  like  the  same  authority  been 
aocmrded,  and  it  seemed  for  long  as  if  his  doctrine 
of  gnoe  at  least  was  to  be  treated  as  a  definitely 
d^ed  dogma,  de  Ate  in  tlie  Church.  Already 
in  431  Celestiue  sharply  mroved  the  bishops 
of  Gaul  for  permitting  Augusune's  authority  to  be 
questioned  in  their  dioceses ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
Galauna  ifOi)  addressed  to  the  Mshop  of  Picenum 
a  similar  letter  of  rebuke  for  the  like  carelessness. 
Subsequent  deliverances  of  Hormisdas  (520),  and 
Bonifaoe  n.  (630-631),  and  John  ii.  (634)  confirmed 
the  authority  thus  assigned  him ;  and  their  en- 
oominms  were  repeated  hy  many  later  Roman 
bishops.  It  very  naturally  oecame,  therefore,  the 
custom  of  the  *  Augusttnians '  in  the  Church  of  Borne 
— like  Diego  Alvarez,  Jansen,  Noris— to  ascribe 
'irrefragable  authority'  to  bis  teaching;  and  the 
question  was  gravely  debated  among  the  theo- 
wgians  whether  a  truly  plenary  authority  were 
really  to  be  attributed  to  nim,  or  whether  he  were 
only  to  rank  as  the  first  of  the  Church's  authorized 
teachers.  The  result  was  very  naturally  that 
every  tendency  of  thought  in  the  Churw  was 
aaoer  todatm  tor  itself  uie  support  of  his  name; 
and  the  extraordinary  richness  of  his  mind,  and 
the  remarkable  varia^  of,  so  to  say,  the  facets  of 
hia  teaehing,  lent  him  man  than  wdinarily  to  the 


appeal  of  numerous  and  even  divergent  points  of 
view.  The  possibility  of  this  was  increased  by 
the  long  period  of  time  covered  by  bis  literary 
activity,  and  the  only  gradual  crystallization  of 
his  thought  around  nis  really  formative  ideas. 
The  Augustine  of  Cassiciacnm  or  even  of  the 
presbytwnite  was  a  scMuewhat  diflerent  Angustine 
trom  the  Augustine  of  the  episcopate ;  and  not 
even  at  his  death  had  perfect  connstenoy  been 
attained  in  his  teaching.  Accordingly  the  most 
amazing  variety  of  doctrine,  on  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject,  tfaronghout  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
later  in  the  Church  ot  Rome,  has  sought  support 
for  itself  in  some  saying  or  other  of  hit ;  and  both 
ddes  of  almost  every  oontroversy  have  appealed 
with  oonfidence  to  bis  teaching.  Schools  of 
thOT^ht  which  had  drifted  entirely  away  from  his 
most  fundamental  portulates  still  regarded  and 
represented  themselves  as  'Augustintan' ;  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  iteelf,  whose  whole  Mstory 
since  the  second  Council  of  Orange  {S^)  has  hem 
marked  by  the  progresrive  eliminatim  ftf  Awus- 
tinianisra  from  its  teaching,  is  still  able  to  wok 
UMMi  him  as  the  chief  doctor  of  the  Church,  upon 
wQom  its  fabric  is  especially  built  Confusion 
became  so  confounded  tnat  the  Confession  of  Faith 
which  Pelagius  presented  to  Innocent  was  inserted 
quite  innocentJy  into  the  Xt6n  Qmlim,  and  was 
even  produced  hy  the  Sorbonne  In  1021  against 
Luther  as  Augusune's  own. 

Obviously  this  universal  deference  to  the  name 
of  Angustine  funusbes  no  accurate  measure  of  his 
real  influence.  It  supplies,  however,  a  fair  general 
reflexion  of  its  extent.  In  point  of  fact  the  whole 
development  of  Western  life,  in  all  its  phases, 
was  powerfully  affected  by  his  teaching.  This, 
his  unique  ascendancy  in  the  direction  of  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  West,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
part^Qular  period  in  history  in  which  his  work  was 
done,  in  [uxt  to  the  richness  and  depth  of  his 
mind  and  the  force  of  his  individuality,  and  in 
part  to  the  special  oiroumstanoes  of  his  conversion 
to  Cbristiamty.  He  stood  on  the  watershed  of 
two  worlds.  The  old  world  was  pasung  away ; 
the  new  woild  was  wtering  upon  its  luritage : 
and  it  fell  to  him  to  mediate  the  transferenoe  of 
the  culture  of  the  one  to  the  other.  It  has  been 
strikingly  remarked  that  the  miserable  existence 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  almost  seems  to 
have  been  prolonged  for  the  express  purpose  of 
afiiording  an  oi^rtunity  for  the  infiuttioe  of 
Ai^usUne  to  bis  exerted  on  univenal  histmy.* 
He  was  fOTtnnate  even  in  the  plaoe  of  his  Idrth 
and  formative  years ;  although  on  the  very  era  of 
ite  destruction,  Africa  was  at  this  precise  moment, 
in  the  midst  of  the  nniversal  decadence,  the  scene 
of  intense  intellectual  activity — into  which  he 
entered  with  all  the  force  of  his  ardent  nature. 
He  gathered  np  into  himself  all  tiiat  th»  old  wwld 
had  to  offer,  and  re-coining  it  sent  it  fortii  again 
bearing  the  stamp  of  his  profound  character.  It 
belonged  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius  that  he 
embraced  all  that  he  took  up  into  himself  *  with 
all  the  fibres  of  his  soul ' ;  not,  as  has  been  said, 
'with  his  heart  alone^  for  the  heart  does  not 
think,  nor  with  the  mmd  only ;  he  never  grasiis 
truth  in  the  abstract,  and  as  if  it  were  dead,*t 
but  with  his  whole  being,  giving  himself  to  it  and 
sending  it  forth  from  himself  as  living  truth, 
driven  on  by  all  the  force  of  hu  great  and  in- 
spiring personality.  Accordingly,  when,  having 
tested  everything  that  the  old  world  had  to  offer 
and  found  it  wanting,  he  gave  himself  at  last  to 
Catholic  Christianity,  it  was  with  no  reserves, 
Catholicism,  frankly  accepted  as  such,  became  his 
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pMnoD,  uid  into  th«  enthiudMtic  maintenanM  of 
It  he  threw  all  bis  foroea.  It  wu  primarily  as  a 
Catholic  Chriitiaii,  therefore,  that  be  thought, 
and  worked,  and  lired.  Bnt  the  man  who  throw 
himself  with  snefa  seal  into  the  serrioe  of  Catholio 
Christiamty  was  a  man  who  had  already  lived 
throo^h  many  experiecoM  and  had  sktherea  mach 
spoil  m  the  process.  He  had  soonded  the  depths 
01  hereay  in  its  most  attractiTO  form,  and  bad  drank 
the  waters  of  philosophy  in  its  Eliminating  de- 
▼elo^nenti  life  in  tm  oonTontielw  of  the  sects 
and  m  the  cirde  ot  onltnred  beathanlsm  was  alike 
ftmiiiar  to  him.  Bat,  abore  all  the  spoil  he 
broDght  from  without,  be  broo^t  with  bim  him- 
self. He  was  a  man  of  tbeliicbest  and  most 
indiridnal  genius — intelleetoal,  bat  far  beyond 
that,  religions  who  bad  his  own  personal  oontri- 
batioa  to  make  to  thoagbt  and  life.  If  we  cannot 

Soito  allow  that  there  were  in  vei^  trath  many 
LOgnstines,  we  mast  at  least  Yecognue  that  within 
the  one  Angnstine  there  were  vary  rarions  and  not 
always  consistont  correDts  flowing,  each  of  which 
had  ito  part  to  {day  in  the  fotore.  Within  the 
Cstholie  Christian  a  philoao|dier  vi  the  first  rank 
ms  restlessly  active ;  and  within  both  a  religions 
snuos  frf  the  highest  order  was  working ;  while 
for  the  expreasifm  of  the  resulting  oomplez  of 
fsdings  and  ideas  a  literary  talent  was  available 
aseond  to  none  in  the  annals  of  the  Church. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Western 
Church  has  felt  the  force  of  his  influence  in  all 
the  main  lines  of  its  development,  and  in  no  one 
of  its  prominent  characteristics  oould  it  have  been 
without  him  what  it  has  become.  In  him  are 
found  at  onoe  the  seed  out  of  which  the  tree  that 
we  know  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
grown ;  the  spring  or  strength  of  all  the  leading 
aati-hierarchical  and  mvstioal  movunents  which 
soeoeeded  one  another  torongh  the  Middle  Ages ; 
at  least  the  promise  and  [ne^formation  <^  tbe 
great  types  oi  Weetom  pbtlosophioal  thought; 
ud,  above  all,  the  potent  leaven  of  vital  religion. 
Beginning  in  Uie  firat  force  of  its  fresh  promalga- 
tkm  by  overcoming  tbe  ingrained  rationalism  of 
the  popular  Christianity  expressed  in  Felsgianism 
and  its  daughter  movements,  it  refnsed  to  be 
bound  by  the  oompromises  of  the  Cooneil  of 
Orange,  compacted  though  they  were  into  a  sys- 
tem oj  the  genius  of  a  Thomas,  and  given  irre- 
fragaUe  authority  in  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the 
decrees  of  Trent,  bnt  manifested  its  power 
outbreak  after  ontbreak,  from  Gottscbalk  in  the 
Mh  to  Jansen  in  the  17tb  cent. ;  and  then  burst 
all  bonds  and  issued  in  the  Protestant  Befonnation 
in  the  16th  century, 

(6)  Auffuttine  a*  a  Chureh-teaekar.—'SQ  doubt 
it  is  OTe-eminently  as  the  great  CathoUo  doctor 
that  Angnstine  stands  out  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory. To  his  own  consciousness  be  was  jost 
a  Catholic  Christian ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  his 
teaching  was  conceived  by  him  as  rimpljr  the 
body  of  Catholic  doctrine.  It  is,  aeoordingly, 
intoee^g  to  observe  that  it  is  precisely  as  the 
Catholic  doctor  that  be  has  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  The  legends  which  have  gathered 
aroond  his  name  picture  him  pre-eminently  sa 
tbe  expounder  of  toe  principia  of  the  Chrii-tian 
faith,  particularly  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead, 
who  abode  conlmoally  in  excehit  ditputant  de 
gloria  exeeUentiatimcB  Trinitatit,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Church  the  results  of  bu  high  medita- 
tions '  as  he  was  able  * — a  noto  of  humuity  caught 
from  his  own  habitual  tone  when  speaking  of  him- 
self.* The  task  to  which  be  consciously  ^ave 
himself  was  to  apprehend,  so  far  as  it  was  given 
to  liim  to  apprehend,  to  proclaim,  maintain,  and 
defend  the  Catholic  tenth ;  and  mm  this  task  he 
•  CI.  StUUsf SsMtennn,  Anc.  tL 


never  swerved.  It  was  no  empty  formula  with  him 
when  be  declared,  as  he  repeateolv  declared,  'lliia 
is  the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  is  tnerefore  auo  my 
faith ' ;  and  be  wss  alt<^ether  in  earnest  when  he 
exhorted  his  readers  not  to  love  him  more  thui  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  his  critics  not  to  love  them- 
selves mm^  than  the  Catholic  truth.*  The  body 
of  Catholic  doctrine  constitutes  thus  the  tradi- 
tional element  In  Augustine's  teaching.  Bat»  of 
eonrse,  it  bj  no  means  left  his  hands  peeisely  as 
it  entned  menL  Nor  did  Iw  contribute  to  it  merdy 
intellectual  predion  and  logical  oompleteneas  t  he 
impressed  on  it  the  stamp  or  his  religions  ferronr, 
and  transmuted  its  elements  into  religious  entities. 

It  was  particnlarly  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnreh, 
which  he  thus  took  up  and  toansfigured,  tliat  he 
heeame  in  a  trae  sense  the  founder  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  thus  called  into  being  a  new  type 
of  Christiani^,  in  which  '  Uie  idea  of  the  Church 
became  the  central  power  in  Uie  religious  feeling* 
and  *  in  ecdeaiastiesl  activity,'  *  in  a  fashion  wbi^ 
has  remained  unknown  to  the  East. 't  Thbideaof 
the  Chorch  was,  to  be  sure,  so  little  tiie  creation 
of  Angnstine  that  he  took  it  over  whole  from  his 
predecessors,  and  In  his  innermost  ttHmghMndeed, 
never  thoronghly  homologated  it.  It  was  Cyprian, 
not  Augustine,  who  identified  the  Chnrcb  with  tiie 
Episcopate,  and  to  whom  the  Church  outdde  which 
there  is  no  salvation  was  fundamentally  the  hier- 
archical institution.  It  was  Gregory  the  Great 
who  first  spoke  of  Uie  organised  Church  as  ti^e 
Divine  eivUcu.  To  Augustine  tbe  Church  was 
fundamentally  the  eonqregatio  »anctorum,  the 
Bod^  of  Christ,  and  it  is  this  Church  which  he 
has  in  mind  when  he  calls  it  the  Cimttu  Dei,  or 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  He  is,  however, 
not  carefully  observant  of  the  distinctiou  between 
the  empirical  and  the  ideal  Church,  and  repeateiily 
— often  apparently  qnito  unconsciously— carries 
over  to  the  one  the  predicates  which,  in  his  funda- 
mental thought,  belonged  properly  to  the  other. 
Thus  the  hierarchically  organised  Church  tends 
ever  with  him  to  take  tbe  place  of  the  eontfrtgaiio 
aanetontm,  even  when  he  ts  speaking  of  it  as  the 
Kingdom  or  City  of  God  in  wnich  alone  any  com- 
munion with  God  is  possiUe  here,  and  through 
which  alone  eternal  blessedness  with  God  is  attaui- 
able  hereafter. 

In  the  Donatist  eontioTersy,  although  the  dis- 
tinction between  AoAsrs  and  vtititer  or  talubriUr 
AoAsn  is  made  to  do  yeoman  servioe,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Churoh  as  the  sole  sphere  of  salvation, 
passing  into  the  conception  of  the  Churoh  as  the 
sole  madiateix  of  graoe,  and  therefore  the  sole  dis- 
tribntor  of  salvatum,  was  nooeesarily  thrown  into 
high  emphasis ;  and  the  logic  of  the  situation  too 
directlv  and  too  powerfnllT  identified  this  Church 
with  tne  empirical  Churcn  for  the  deeper-lying 
oonoeption  of  the  eongrsgatio  lanetorum  to  remain 
in  sight.  Thus  Augustine,  almeet  against  his  will, 
beoame  the  stay  of  that  dodarine  of  the  Churoh  as 
the  sole  instrument  at  onoe  of  true  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  revelation  and  of  saving  grace  which 
provides  the  two  foci  about  which  the  ellipse  of 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  revolves.  What  before 
him  was  matter  of  assertion  became  in  his  hands 
a  religion,  and  went  forth  to  oonqner  the  world. 
His  profounder  oonoeption  of  the  Church  ss  the 
eongregatio  sanctorum,  and  the  conKoquent  dis- 
tinction between  the  empirical  aud  the  ideal 
Church,  with  all  its  implications  with  respect  to 
tlie  action  of  the  sacraments  and  the  enect  of 
ecclesiastical  decrees,  and  even  of  excommunica- 
tion, did  not  indeed  remain  unobserved  or  un- 
utilised when  occasion  demanded.  Thus,  for 
example,  they  came  forward  in  their  oconpleteness 
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in  the  atgnments  of  tbs  Imperialisto  in  the 
oontroTcmies  of  the  later  11th  oentarr.*  "niese 
alK^  and  in  a  traer  sense  than  the  Fapalista  in 
that  debate,  were  'Aufpiatinians.'  Bat  the  main 
RtTMm  of  Aagnstine's  influenoe  flowed  meanwhile 
in  the  traditionalist  channel,  and  gave  the  world 
the  Cbnroh  as  the  authoritative  organ  of  Divine 
tmth  and  the  miraonlons  Tehiole  of  saving  grace, 
through  which  alone  the  asedred  knowledge  of  the 
xerekHion  of  God  could  he  attained,  or  the  effect- 
ive operations  of  Hia  redeeming  love  experienced. 
Many  of  the  Bubeidiary  oonoeptiona  which  fill  out 
the  system  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  also  find 
their  direct  prop  in  his  teaching — its  doctrine 
of  merit,  the  distinctions  between  precepts  and 
oonnsels,  mortal  and  venial  sins,  ana  purticolarty 
the  elaborate  aacramental  svetem,  with  its  dis- 
tinotion  between  matter  and  form,  its  assertion 
of  em  Op0r0  operato  action,  and  of  the  indelible 
character  of  raptism  and  ordination,  aod  even  the 
doctrine  of  intention.  On  this  side  of  his  teaching 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  well  be  aooounted 
Auffustine's  monument. 

M  A*  a  thinker.— Bnt  beneath  Augnstine  the 
tnuutioa^ist  lay  Augustine  the  thinker^  and  as  a 
thinker  he  gave  law  not  only  to  tiie  Church  but  to 
the  world.  From  the  moment  of  his  oonversion,  to 
be  sure,  religion  became  paramount  with  him.  Bat 
this  dia  not  quench  his  philosophical  impulse ;  it 
only  made  his  specifically  a  religious  philosophy,  and 
himself,  to  adopt  Rudolph  Eucken  s  more  precise 
definition,t  '  the  angle  great  philosopher  on  the 
bads  of  Christiani^  proper  the  world  nai  had ' — in 
the  richness  of  his  uiought  and  poetry  <rf  his  ex- 
pression alike,  not  unworthy  of  comparison  even 
with  his  great  master  Plato.£  He  brou^t  with 
him  into  C^tthoUe  Christianity  not  only  a  sufficient 
equijuDaent  of  phikeophioa]  knowledge,  bat  a  power- 
ful and  trained  intelligence,  and  an  intdteotnal 
instinct  which  had  to  find  scope.  It  was  in  the 
rOle  of  Christian  philosoidier,  seeking  to  ^ve  form 
and  substance  to  fundamental  verities  from  the 
Christian  standpoint,  that  he  first  came  forward  in 
the  service  of  faith ;  and  thongh  later  the  religions 
teacher  and  defender  of  the  faith  seemed  likely  to 
swallow  up  the  philoeophio^  inqnirer,  they  never 
really  did  so,  but  his  rieh  and  active  mind  kept 
contmually  at  work  sounding  all  depths.  Thus 
not  only  was  there  imparted  to  all  his  teaching  an 
unwonted  vitality,  originality,  and  profnnditj'. 
but '  the  activities  set  in  motion  were  not  confinea 
to  tiie  narrow  circle  of  theological  soienoe,  but  ex- 
tended, directiy  or  indirectiy,  to  all  forms  of  human 
life.'!  In  every  department  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry he  became  normative  for  the  sncceedinf;  cen- 
turies ;  and  nntU  the  rise  of  Aristotelianism  in  the 
12th  oent.  and  its  establishment  in  influence  by  the 
advocacy  of  such  teachers  as  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Augustinianism  reigned  supreme. 
Thronghont  tkt  remainder  of  the  Middle  Ages  it 
eontended  masterfol^  with  its  great  rival,  forming 
many  oompromiseB  witb  it,  and  tending  to  off>sec 
tiie  rationaliam  into  which  Aristotelianism  was  ever 
degenerating  by  itself  falling  into  mysticism.  It 
thus  beosone  the  support  of  the  tendency  towards 
Mysticism  which  prevailed  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  ratlwr  its  protetrtdon  from  the  pantheism 
into  which,  when  drawing  more  directly  from  Neo- 
Platonie  eonroes,  it  was  ever  liaUe  to  deteriorate. 
From  it  every  Catholio  Reformer  drew  his  strength, 
and  to  it  the  whole  body  of  Reformera  befOTe  the 
Reformation  made  tiieir  app^d.   From  its  partial 
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obaenration  it  emwged  at  the  Benaissanoe,  and 
burst  again  into  full  view  in  the  17th  cent,  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  modem  tiiought.  Siebeek  ac- 
cordingly bids  us  seein  Aognstine  *  the  first  modem 
man' ;  *  and,  if  Eucken  questions  the  exactness  of 
the  designation,  he  is  free  to  allow  that  the  modem 
world  finds  in  Augustine  many  points  of  contact, 
and,  not  only  in  questions  of  reUeiona  philosophy 
may  wisely  take  its  start  from  him  rather  tnan 
from  Luther  or  Thomas,  Schlaermacher  or  Kant, 
bat  in  purdy  philosophical  matters  will  find  him 
in  many  respects  more  modem  than  Hegel  or 
Schleienuacher.  f 

It  was  in  the  spheres  of  tOTchology  and  meta- 
physics that  the  dominion  of  Augustine  was  most 
complete.  He  aspired  to  know  nothing,  he  tells 
US,  bat  God  and  the  soul ;  but  these  he  strove  with 
all  his  might  to  know  altogether.  His  character- 
is  tio  mark  as  a  thinker  was  the  inward  gaze ;  tiie 
realities  of  oonseionsness  were  the  primary  objects 
of  his  oontonplation ;  and  from  them  he  took  his 
starting-point  for  reflexion  on  the  world.  Antiquity 
supplies  no  second  to  htm  in  the  breadth  and  acute- 
ness  of  hia  psychological  observaldon.  And  in  hia 
establishment  of  *  self-assured  subjectivify,'  as 
Windelband  calls  it,t  in  'the  oontrolling  central 
poeition  of  philosophical  thought '  he  transcended 
his  times,  and  became  'one  of  the  founders  of 
modem  thought.'  If  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
derived  from  Plato  and  Plotinua,  in  a  fur  truer 
sense  he  stood  above  his  Neo-Platonic  teaeheis, 
and  of  hia  lineage  have  oome  Deseartee  and 
Malebranche  and  all  that  has  proceeded  from  the 
movements  of  thought  inaugurated  by  them.  Even 
the  famous  ontolo^oal  argument  for  the  being  of 
God,  and,  indeed,  the  verr  eogito,  ergo  turn  of 
Descartes,  have  not  mereljr  tneir  material  bat  thdr 
formal  pre-f ormation  in  him.  It  was  not^  however, 
in  abstract  thought  alon^  or  chiefly,  that  be  made 
his  mark  on  the  ages;  hb  own  tfainUnft  was 
markedly  ooncrete,  and  nothing  charaetenced  It 
more  strongly  than  the  firmness  of  its  grasp  upon 
the  realities  of  life,  to  the  understanding  and 
direction  of  which  it  was  held  strictiy  ancilluy. 

His  impact  upon  the  world  might  accordingly 
not  unfairly  be  summed  up,  from  one  point  of  view, 
in  til*  ethical  revolution  which  he  wrought.  *  In 
eaaence,*  remarks  Hamaok,$  *  Augustine^  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  dtwma  lies 
in  his  ^ving  to  the  West  in  the  place  of  the  Stoio- 
Christian  popular  morals,  as  that  was  recapitulated 
in  Pelagianism,  a  religious,  specifically  Chrii^ian 
ethics,  and  so  strongljr  impressing  this  on  the 
Church  that  at  least  its  formulas  '"^v'tft^T*  up 
to  to-day  their  supreinaoy  in  the  wbide  extent 
of  Western  ChriErtianit^.'  Indeed,  we  might 
do  worse,  in  seeking  an  index  of  his  influence 
as  a  thinker,  than  fix  upon  the  place  he  has 
occnpied  in  political  theory  and  practice.  The 
entire  political  development  of  tiie  Middle  Ages 
waa  dominated  by  him;  Mid  be  was  in  a  tnie 
sense  the  creator  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empin. 
It  was  no  accident  that  the  ae  Ohitaie  Dei  was 
the  favourite  reading  of  Charlemsgne ;  '  he  de- 
lighted.' Einhard  tells  xxB{Vita  Carolt,  24),  'in  the 
books  of  St.  Augustine,  and  especially  in  those 
that  bear  the  title  Of  the  City  of  God.*  And  in 
the  great  stmggle  between  the  lEmpire  and  the 
PapacT  in  the  taiter  11th  cant,  it  was  expressly  to 
him  that  the  oontrovermalista  on  both  sides  made 
their  appeal.  No  Father  is  onoted  by  them  as 
often  as  he,  except,  perha]^,  Gregory  the  Great ; 
and  no  series  of  documents  is  cited  more  frequently 
than  his  writings,  except,  perhaps,  the  pseudo- 
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Ifddorian  decretals.*  Not  only  do  wiiten  like 
Walimm  of  Nanmboitt  and  Wido  of  Ferraia  reflect 
■eemtely  his  eono^tion  <rf  the  Chiinh,  with  its 
emi^iaiiB  on  imi^  and  its  vaoillatifni  between 
the  ideas  of  the  oonf/r^ffotio  mimetorum  and  a 
hieraiehieal  <M^;aniiation  eehoea  of  which  still 
toond  in  Willijun  of  Oecam's  Dtfmaor  Pad*  and 
the  diecnaaions  of  the  oonoiliatorjr  party  in  the 
Bomaa  Church  whoee  omament  was  Gemm — but 
ther  made  their  ^^Mtl  to  Ansutine  in  their 
flodearoan  to  give  ralidi^  to  their  defenoe  *of 
the  State  as  a  XMrine  innitation,  of  the  moral 
Bgnificanoe  and  relatire  independence  of  the 
eexthly  aorerei^ty,  of  the  neoevaiy  oonoordanoe 
of  the  Saeerdotmm  uid  Impdrmai,*  uid  the  Uke.t 

On  the  theoretical  nde  ne  most  be  accredited, 
in  (his  aqteet  of  his  thought,  with  the  creation  of 
the  adanoe  of  UieFhiUwo^iTol  History.  For  the 
nrimaxy  eignifieanee  of  the  Ctty  of  Qod  lies  in  the 
fact  tut  'in  it  im  tiie  fizet  time  an  ideal  oon- 
dderation,  a  oom[aeh«nnTe  snrrvr  of  homaa 
histoiy  foond  its  expression.'}:  No  donbt  his 
external  pontitm  at  the  diristtm  of  the  agee, 
when  the  old  world  was  dying  end  the  new 
world,  nnder  the  dtHninim  of  Cnristiani^,  was 
stmggline  into  its  place,  sapplied  him  with  in< 
citement  for  the  creation  of  this  new  sdenoe;  and 
the  demands  which  the  tunes,  in  the  crash  of  the 
seenlar  order,  made  for  an  ^nlogy  itjt  Christianity, 
powerfully  determined  him  to  a  general  hiatorioil 
philosophy.  But  it  was  Christianity  itself,  as  the 
entrance  mto  the  world  of  a  renovaunff  force,  and 
his  own  partionlar  conception  of  Chiistianity  (lead- 
ing him  to  eonoMTB  the  histoiy  of  human  society  no 
lera  than  the  oooiae  of  the  mdiridoal  life,  as  the 
eon  tin  aims  erolntion  of  the  Dirine  purpose,  and 
impelling  him  to  interpret  all  the  forces  of  time  as 
working  narmoniously  onward  towards  that  far-off 
IHrine  erent  to  which  all  creation  mores)  that  gave 
him  not  onlr  the  impulse  to  work  out  a  pUloeopfay 
<rf  lust<Hy,  oat  the  elements  of  the  partienlar  phif* 
osophy  of  history  which  he  aotnally  presents  in 
his  epoeh-making  treatise,  which,  incomplete  and 
perhaps  one-J&ded  as  it  Ib,  still  retains  full  validity 
in  ita  Tn«<l  »j«^tifj  traits. 

((0  A»ar«Ugiou»g»niua. — Not  even,  however,  in 
Angastine  the  philoei^her  do  we  find  Utt  Augustine 
whose  influence  has  wrought  most  powerfully  in 
the  worid.  The  aids  through  which  he  passed  at 
his  conremon  was  a  profound  religions  revolution ; 
and  if  he  gave  hiinself  at  moe  to  the  task  of 
eoostimcting  a  philosophy,  it  was  distinctively  a 
Chriatian  pniloeophy  he  wmg^t  to  oonstruot,  built 
thongfa  it  was  larsnlr  out  of  Flatonio  materials : 
tlie  anth^i:^  of  Chxut,  he  tells  na  In  the  earliest 
<rf  the  writings  in  which  this  task  was  prosecuted, 
ranked  with  him  even  above  that  of  reason.  And 
if  he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  the  expodtion  and 
defenoe  of  the  Catholic  faith,  it  was  beoaose  he 
saw  in  the  Catholic  faith  the  pure  expresdon  of 
nfigiaa,  and  ponied  into  the  CMholie  fiuth  all  the 
fiitiiii^s  of  his  religions  onotion.  It  Is  not  Angns- 
tbe  the  tauUtionAlis^  or  Angustine  the  thinker, 
but  Angustine  the  religions  genius,  who  has  most 
profoundly  influenced  tae  world.  The  most  signifi- 
cant fact  about  him  is  that  be,  first  among  Church 
tesehers,  gave  adequate  expression  to  that  ^pe  of 
religion  which  has  sinoe  attached  to  itself  the  name 
of  *  evangelical ' ;  the  religion,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Uth,  as  distinct  from  the  religion  of  works ;  the 
religion  which,  deqiairing  of  self,  casts  all  its  hope 
on  Uod,  as  opposed  to  tiie  religion  which,  in  a 
grei^er  or  leas  decree,  trusts  in  itself ;  in  a  word 
— nnoe  religion  In  its  very  nature  is  dependence  on 
God — relijgion  in  the  purity  of  its  oonoepti^L  as 
over  against  a  fwoM-religious  moralism.  Iffliat 
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requiree  particularlv  to  be  noted  is  tJiat  he  gave 
fnO  expression  to  tjiis  type  of  religion  both  in  its 
vital  and  in  its  tbetical  aspeota—ttie  former  moat 
adequately  in  that  unique  bo<A  in  whidi  be  ie> 
veals  his  soul,  and  admits  us  as  spectators  to  the 
struggles  of  Ms  great  heart  as  it  seeks  to  cleanse 
iteeli  of  all  trust  in  itself  and  to  lay  hold  with  Uie 
gra^,  firstp  of  despair,  next  of  disoeming  trust, 
and  then  of  grateful  love,  on  the  God  who  was  its 
salvatimi ;  and  the  latter  moat  atUqnately  in  that 
long  series  of  writings  in  which  lie  exponndsu 
defends,  and  enforces  with  logical  axgnment  and 
moving  exhortation  the  fundamental  elements  of 
the  theology  of  grace,  as  against  the  most  direct 
assailants  which  that  the^ogy  has  been  called 
uixm  to  meet  in  the  whole  ustory  of  Christian 
thouglitk  The  great  oontribution  which  AugnaUne 
has  made  to  the  world's  life  and  thought  is  em- 
bodied in  the  tiieok)^  of  grace,  which  he  has 
presented  with  remarkable  clearness  and  force, 
vitally  in  his  Con^urion*,  and  thetically  in  his 
anti-Pelagian  treatises. 

It  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Aiwnstine  oonscionaly  diaeriminated  between 
thotiiewogy  of  gnu»  wbidi  was  his  personal  oon- 
tribution  to  Christian  though^  and  the  tradition^ 
Catholicism  which  he  gave  his  life  to  defend  and 
propagate.  In  his  own  consdoosness,  the  two  were 
one :  in  his  theology  of  graoe  he  was  in  his  own 
apprehendon  only  giving  voioe  to  the  Catholic 
faith  in  its  purity.  Nevertheless,  however  un- 
eonsdously,  he  worked  with  it  a  revolution  both 
in  Christian  teaohing  and  in  Christian  life,  second 
in  its  depth  and  Its  far-reaching  results  to  no  revoln* 
titm  which  has  been  wrought  in  Christian  feeling 
and  thought  in  the  whole  course  of  its  histoiy.  A 
new  Christian  piety  dates  from  him,  in  which,  in 
place  <A  the  artemations  of  hope  and  fear  which 
vex  the  lives  of  those  who,  in  whatever  degree, 
hang  tiieir  hopes  on  their  own  merits,  a  mood  of 
assured  trust  in  the  mercy  of  a  gracious  God  is 
substituted  as  the  spring  of  Christian  life.  And  a 
new  theology  corresponding  to  this  new  ^pe  of 
piety  dates  trom  him ;  a  theology  which,  recalling 
man  from  all  dependence  on  hu  own  powers  or 
merits,  oasts  him  deoidvely  on  Uie  graoe  of  God 
ahme  for  his  salvation.  Or  ooorsa,  iliis  doctrine 
was  not  new  fn  the  sense  that  it  was  Augniline*s 
invention  i  it  was  tiie  doctrine  of  Paul,  for  example, 
before  it  was  the  doetrine  of  Augustine,  and  was 
only  recovered  for  Uie  Church  by  Augustine, 
though  in  that  age,  dominated  in  aU  its  thinking 
by  the  dregs  of  Stoio  rationaliam,  it  oamo  with  all 
the  force  of  «  new  dliooveiT.  And,  cMF  course, 
Augustine  did  not  disoover  it  all  »t  wiee.  Beoaose 
his  oonverdon  was  a  vital  religious  experienee,  in 
which  the  religious  relation  was  realised  in  thought 
and  life  in  unwonted  purity  and  power,  the  funda- 
mental dements  of  his  religious  revolution  were 
from  tiie  first  present  in  bis  mind  and  heart;  In  his 
eariiesi  Christian  writings  be  already  g^ves  expres- 
don  to  both  tiie  formal  and  the  matoial  prinoiples, 
as  we  may  term  them,  of  the  theology  of  grace.  The 
authority  of  the  Divme  revdation  in  and  through 
Christ,  embodied  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  utter 
dependence  of  man  on  God  tor  all  good  (potatas 
noHra  Ipu  ctt,  da  ,fidetn),  are  already  the  most  in- 
timate expresdon  of  his  thought  and  life.  But 
just  because  the  religions  system  to  which  he  gave 
himself  on  his  oonverdon  was  taken  over  by  nim 
as  a  whole,  time  was  requidte  for  the  transindon 
of  the  whole  mass  try  the  consistent  explication 
and  conscious  expodtion  of  the  '  Augustinianism' 
implioitiy  summed  up  in  such  maxims.  The  adjust- 
ment went  on  dowly,  although  it  went  on  un- 
brokenly.  It  required  ten  veara  before  the  revived 
Panlinian  attained  even  a  fully  omdatent  podtive 
enundation  (first  in  the  work,  im  dSeerm  qu<iB$tic*^ 
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bai  adSbt^MeSatum,  886) ;  and,  thongh  th*  leaven 
worked  ■teadUy  thereafter  more  aiw  more  deeply 
and  widely  into  nis  thoaght,  death  interrened  before 
all  the  efementa  of  bis  thinking  were  oompletely 
leaTened.  That  is.  the  reason  why  Angastine  was 
both  the  founder  of  Roman  Cat£olicUm  and  the 
author  of  that  doctrine  of  grace  which  It  has  been 
the  constantly  pursued  effort  of  Roman  Catholicism 
to  neutralize,  and  which  in  verr  faot  either  must  be 
neutralized  b^,  or  will  neutraJize,  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. Two  children  were  struggling  in  the  womb  of 
his  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  which  was  the 
child  of  his  heart.  His  doctrine  of  the  Church  he 
had  reo^ved  whole  from  his  predecessors,  and  be 
gave  it  merely  the  precision  and  vitality  which 
ensured  ito  persistence.  His  dootiine  of  grace  was 
all  his  own :  it  represented  the  very  core  of  bis 
being ;  and  his  whole  progress  in  Christian  think- 
ing connsts  in  the  growms  completeness  with  which 
its  fondamental  principles  applied  themselves  in 
his  mind  to  every  department  of  life  and  thought. 
In  this  gradual  subjection  to  them  of  every  element 
of  his  inherited  teaohing,  it  was  inevitable,  had 
tinw  ben  allowed,  that  bis  inherited  docteine  of 
the  Clnurch,  too,  with  all  its  implioatitnia,  would 
have  gone  down  before  it,  and  Angustine  would 
have  bequeathed  to  the  Church,  not  'problems,' 
but  a  thoroughly  worked  ont  system  of  evangelical 
religion. 

{€)  Augtutim  and  Protestantim, — The  problem 
which  Augustine  bequeathed  to  the  Church  for 
•olntion,  uie  Ghnreh  required  a  thousand  years 
to  solve.  But  even  so,  it  is  Augustine  who  gave 
us  the  Beformation.  For  the  Reformation,  in- 
wardly oonnidered,  was  just  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace  over  Augnstine'a 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  This  doctrine  of  graoe 
came  from  Augnstine'a  hands  in  its  poeitive  oatiine 
ocnnpletely  formulated :  sinful  man  depends,  lor  his 
reooverr  to  good  and  to  God,  entirely  on  the  free 
grace  of  God }  this  grace  is  therefore  mdispensaUe, 
prevenient,  irreustible,  indefectible ;  and,  being 
thus  the  free  graoe  of  God,  must  Iiave  lain,  in  all  the 
details  of  its  conference  and  working,  in  the  in  ten - 
tiim  of  God  from  all  eternity.  But,  however  dearly 
announced  and  forcefully  oommended  by  him, 
it  required  to  make  its  way  ^idnst  great  obstacles 
in  the  Church.  As  over  a^inst  tne  Pelagians, 
the  indispensablenesB  of  graoe  was  quickly 
establiafaed;  as  over  against  the  Semi- Pelagians, 
its  jprevenience  was  with  idmost  equal  rapidity 
maM  good.  But  there  advance  paused.  If  the 
neoesnty  of  prevenient  grace  was  thereaiter  (after 
the  second  Council  of  Orange,  629)  the  established 
doobnne  of  tiie  Church,  the  irresistibility  of  this 
prevenient  graoe  was  put  under  the  ban,  and  there 
remained  noplace  for  a  complete  '  A  ugustinianism ' 
within  the  Churdi,  as  Gottschalk  and  Jansen  were 
fully  to  discover.  Therefore,  when  the  great  re- 
vival of  religion  which  we  call  the  Reformation 
came,  seeing  that  it  was,  on  its  theoI<^cal  side,  a 
revival  of  *  AuffUBtinianism,'  as  all  great  revivals  of 
reli^on  must  oe  (for  '  Augnslinianiam  *  is  but  the 
thetical  expresuon  of  religion  in  its  purity),  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  the  rending  of  the  Church. 
And  therefore  also  the  greatest  peril  to  the  Re- 
formation was  and  remains  the  difiused  anU- 
'  Angnstinianism'  in  tiie  world ;  and,  hy  a  curious 
eommnation  of  drcnmstances,  this,  its  greatest 
enemy,  showed  itself  most  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  what  we  must  otherwise  look  upon  as  the  chief 
ally  of  the  Reformation — that  ia  to  say,  Humanism. 
Humanism  was  the  ally  of  the  Beformation  in  so 
far  as  it  too  worked  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
hnmaa  spirit ;  and,  wherever  it  was  religions,  it 
became  uie  seed-plot  of  the  Reformation.  But 
there  was  a  strong  anti-*  Angnstinian '  party  among 
the  Humanista,  and  from  it  emanated  the  gravest 


danger  which  threatened  the  Reformation.  Whers 
this  tone  of  thoofffat  was  dominant  tiie  Reformation 
failed,  beiMnse  religions  depth  was  wanting.  What 
Spain,  for  example,  lacked,  says  B.  S^t-Hilaire 
justly,  was  not  freedom  of  thought,  but  the  gospel.* 
In  the  first  stagesof  the  Reformation  movement  m the 
North,  this  anti-'Augustiniuiism'  marr  be  looked 
opon  as  summed  up  in  Erasmus ;  and  Erasmus,  on 
this  very  ground,  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
Reformation  movement,  and  that  movement  held 
itself  aloof  from  him.  *  I  am  at  present  rrading 
our  Erasmus,'  wrote  Luther  rix  months  before  he 
nailed  bis  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Schloss-Kirohe 
at  Wittenberg,  'but  my  heart  recoils  more  and 
more  from  him.  .  .  .  Those  who  ascribe  something 
to  man's  freedom  of  will  regard  these  things  differ* 
ently  from  those  who  know  osdy  God's  free  grace.' 
Do  we  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  Erasmus  and 
his  friends  that  they  remained  Roman  Catholics, 
and  thus  permitted  the  '  Angnstinianism  *  of  the 
Reformation  to  plant  its  seed  and  to  bear  its  fruitt 
UnSATDHL— Th«  Ilt«ntun  npon  Atynetiiie  b  ImiMaas.  Aa 
exoaUant  MkotioD  from  It  Is  giT«n  by  Loofa  st  tba  hmA  of  UM 
srC  'AngoiUniia'  to  PRS>,  with  which  ■book!  bt  oonmnd 
UtttvireobrH«niack,£ri«.«)^Z>e9ma,T.eit  "Bm  toUowli^ 
deal  dlrMtly  with  the  InflumM  of  AonutiM :  PonedalB, 
*  Vtbtt  dia  Stdhnif  AngufUns  In  dcr  KncbMi-  nod  Knlto^ 
gMdiiofata,'  In  Ton  E^bel's  BUtorltOs  ZtOtekri/t  1800,  zzli.  «70- 
SU;  Rmtw,^ivii«UfUpak«Sftidim,aotbft,18S7,TiL47»-Sie; 
Cniinlnghsni,  S.  AtuUn  and  kit  ptaet  in  Uu  Bidonf  4^0Mi> 
NonT^oivUfHttlMuLoatansrw  1886),  London,  1880:  SdwA 
fllitory  th*  CMttian  ChwA  IlL,  Nsw  YaA,  19U,  1 180, 
pp.  llie-llS8:  Bncken,  DU  L*b4n$anK\auu$iotn  iUrgremm 
Omktr,  Laipde,  1800  {tad  ad.  1806,  pp.  219-2D0 ;  4th  eo.  UOe, 
p.  211,  ato.) :  Nonrrlaaon,  £a  PAiltwopAA  (U  Saint  AvmMtn, 
Tkris,  1880,  U.  U7-S76;  WornBr,  iXa  Seholaitik  da  tpOttrm 
MiUtlalUn,  UL,  Tieniw,  ISSS,  and  •  Di*  AQgiutinl»:be  FsTcho- 
kttla  la  ihnr  mitteUltarilota-Bcholaitlaahan  Unklriduiui  nni 
Oartaltung,' ffirj  r,  lOanna,  188S,  pp.  <S&-4M ;  SMMck,  *Dto 
AnHngadtr  naneraD  Pmholotfe,' In  ZPhP,  1888,  p.  I«l  1,  <L 
bU  GetehUM*  d,  Pij/^MotrU ;  Ehrla,  '  Dor  AugnnbilnDiia  nnd 
der  Ariatoteliamaa  in  der  iSotaolaatIk  jnpn  biaa  dea  xiU.  Jatar* 
hundert,'  ArMv  /Or  LUmtttr-  vndKtrOimtgtteltieUa  dtt  JTO* 
UUUtert,  lese,  V.  e03-«3S,  cL  alm>  ZKT,  Imtabraok,  1880,  xlll. 
17S-108 ;  Mlrbt,  Die  5t«UtHv  AvfTuHna  in  der  PvbOcMk  dm 
gngoriani»dmKiir6h»n»nm,ljAv^t,'ailA\  Vhn^,  DtrhMigt 
FauMtm  B^MAo/mm  Ria,  Stutkwt,  1W6,  pp.  U»-U1 ;  Gwi^tt, 
1U  KnowUdfftitfeod*.  1008,  u!l70:  PorUUtf,  'Aanstlne,'fai 
OathoUa  BnorOopcMa,  11. 81-104,  Kaw  York,  1008.  Tha  text  oC 
Anguitino  la  moat  ganmlly  sooeMiUa  in  PL  xxziL-xlvli. :  and 
hia  ohkf  wiltlnfs  sra  tnuuUtad  in  JSioen*  and  Poal-Siotn* 
Fatiun,  lBtiW.lL-^.  Oxf.  and  N.T.,  1886-88. 

Bkmjamih  B.  WABFIBU). 

AURANGZlB.  —  Aurangzlb  (Abfl-l-Mufaffitf 
Mubyl-ad-dln  Mubammad  Aurangzlb  'Alam^ 
Pfidlsh&h  Gh&zl).  sixth  of  the  so-called  Mughal 
emperors  of  India,  and  third  son  of  Sh&h-Jan&n, 
was  bom  at  Duhad,  on  the  borders  of  M&lwa,  on 
Nov.  4th,  1618.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  his  early 
years,  except  that  he  was  held  bv  his  grandfather 
Jah&nglr  as  a  hostage  for  his  fatner's  lojralty,  and 
was  educated  in  the  conventional  manner  of  QanafI 
Muhammadaniam.  In  1636  he  was  appointed 
nominal  governor  of  the  Deccan,  but  his  religious 
exaltation  led  him  seven  years  later  to  renounce 
the  world,  and  to  adopt  the  rigorous  rules  of  a 
faqir.  For  a  year  he  practised  self-mortification 
in  his  retreat  in  the  Western  Ghftta,  to  tiia 
indignation  of  his  father  and  the  ridicule  of  his 
famiW.  His  active  spirit,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  life  of  contemplation ;  he  re- 
sumed public  duties  as  governor  of  Gujarftt,  and  in 
1647  was  ordered  to  command  the  recently  annexed 
provinces  of  Bal^  and  Bada^shftn  b^ond  tiie 
Hinda  Kasb.  A  tnrief  experience  convinced  him 
of  the  uselessness  of  attiemptiog  to  hold  these 
distant  provinces  against  the  resistance  of  the 
Uzbegs,  and  he  retired  with  heavy  loss.  He  was 
equally  uneuccessful  in  his  next  command,  when 
he  was  sent  in  1649  to  relieve  Kandah&r,  then 
berieged  and  aomi  captnxad  by  the  Persians ;  nor 
was  a  aeoond  attempt  in  1662  more  fntnnate. 
These  campaigns,  however  fmitlees  to  the  empire, 
•  Jtcil,  1S67,  p.  ue. 
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Un^t  Anrangidb  the  lesMnu  of  stimt^y,  mud 
taagfat  hi*  foUowen  to  respect  their  oommmBder't 
flounge.  Thej  laid  th«  ffmndations  of  hi*  fntan 
dominatiiig  famoanoe.  He 

(he  Deoean  in  1<K[6-S7,  when  the  UlneM  of  hi* 
bther  taonxht  aboat  a  fratricidal  sbni^le  for  the 
throne.  AU^ringhiinaelf withhisyoiiiigeatbrother, 
Mortd  Bohah,  Anrangdb  defeated  the  Imperial 
unaj  under  Jaswant  Singh  at  Dhann&tptlr  on 
Apni  SSth,  16SS,  and  agun  at  SamOgarfa  on  Jnne 
Sod,  when  his  ^dest  tm>ther  Dftrft  was  forced  to 
At.  Agra  fell  into  the  hand*  of  the  Tieton; 
«iili-Jabftn  was  held  a  prisoner  till  hi*  death 
sereo  years  later ;  the  other  brothers  were  ruth- 
leasly  Killed ;  and  Anrangrib,  who  had  alreadj 
been  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Delhi  in  JoIt,  1658, 
formally  uoended  the  throne  on  May  SStli,  1060, 
with  the  title  of  'Alamgir, '  World-grasper/ 

Though  he  had  won  the  throne  by  treachery 
and  by  the  mnrder  of  hi*  brother*,  Anrangdb  was 
humane  \tj  nature,  and  no  snbee^nent  act  of 
barbarity  ha*  been  proved  against  hun  daring  his 
reign  ot  half  a  centniy.  The  keynote  of  his 
character  was  a  rigid  Mnalim'*  puritanism.  It  is 
immaaible  to  doubt  hi*  Bineerity,  for  he  had 
nothing  earthly  to  gain  and  vmrnaiaus  to  loee  1^ 
hie  atem  adhmnea  to  ewr  tittle  of  tlie  law  of 
Idlm.  He  might  have  east  Huhammad*s  precepts 
to  the  winds,  as  nis  father  and  grandfatlier  bad  done, 
and  Mily  strengthened  his  hold  of  hi*  Hindu  empire. 

'TbM*  WM  Bolhing  but  hk  own  ootwdmoa  to  pr«r«Dt 

Innuloas  nrotteMV  oHiuUB^. «  ttw  w^tmm  mm  of  flUb* 
JshlB.  Tba  fflBona  woula  ban  pi«i«md  uijrtUnf  to  » 
-T"*"  liteofe.  HM  Bijpat  priDOM  onlr  wmiM  to  ba 
tat  dODO.  Tho  DMOsa  mold  imor  b*Ts  trouUad  Hlndlkitiii 
tfHIndaslbikadaotlavwtodlt.  Frob^ur  other  Moriwl 
priaM  would  bavo  loOawad  la  tbo  stops  oi  Om  UanMM  hit 
lonMbon,  ud  mnlotod  tbo  tndoloPM  ond  tIoo  of  Hm  eonrt 
to  wUoh  be  bad  loodrod  bb  oorBwl  tmprariaoi.  Aoruinab 
did  none  of  Uiwo  IUhs.  For  tbo  fint  tfane  In  tboir  htaEorj 
the Hofrtiola bebetdorbld Hndlai bi tboir Bnptnr, o  HndtaB 
u  sternly  repmdfc  of  nlueolt  as  of  tbo  poopio  aronnd  bfan.  a 
Unrwbowaapr^oredtostokotals  ttneuafortbo  sako  ot  hm 
Mui'  (Laao-Poola,  Avrrnig^,  p.  MX 

In  hi*  daily  life  Aoraogdb  obserred  not  only 
tiie  minnte  detail*  of  the  Mnalim  ritual,  but  an 
extreme  ansterity.  He  ate  no  meat,  drank  only 
water,  kept  all  the  fasts  and  rigils,  passed  whole 
night*  in  prayer  and  reading  ule  Qnr*Aik  in  Uie 
nMwqoe,  gave  aim*  profusely,  and  naed  the  ntmoat 
limplioity  in  his  drea*  and  manner*.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Prophet's  precept  that  every  Muslim 
ahonld  practiae  a  trade,  he  made  skuU-caps ;  he 
was  also  a  fine  callifraphist,  and  twice  copied  the 
whole  Qor'an.  whi<»t  he  knew  by  heart.  Laxity 
of  moiau,  lewd  oonvenatuw,  the  dancing  of  the 
Nieh  ^Is,  even  mnne,  were  hi*  detestation. 
Since  to  tiie  fanatical  poritanism  of  a  strict 
MnsUm  were  added  an  ludomitable  will  and  a 
eourage  ao  cool  that  he  would  dismount  and  recite 
the  oraained  prayers  at  the  customary  hour  in  the 
Teiy  thick  of  a  battle,  it  i*  dear  tiiat  far-reaching 
idiangea  were  in  itme  lor  tiie  mixed  populations 
and  nligiona  of  India.  The  storm  bmn  to  gather 
in  1669,  when  the  temple  of  Vifnn  at  Benares  was 
destroyed  by  hia  order,  and  the  idols  bnried  ander 
the  feet  of  good  Moalims  at  the  mosque  at  Agra. 
Three  years  later  came  a  rebellion  of  the  Hindu 
devotees  called  tjatnftnita  at  K&maul,  which  was 
sternly  suppressed.  Soon  afterwards  Aurangzlb 
impoeed  the  intolerable  jiMgOt  or  poll-tax,  upon 
all  non-Mnslim*,  and  tnmed  the  whole  Hindu 
popolaticni  agunst  bim.  An  interference  wiUi  the 
ulant  princes  of  Marwftr  led  to  a  revolt  of  the 
Rajpata,  and  though  this  was  more  or  lea*  ex- 
tingm*bed  in  1661,  Aurangzlb  lost  thereby  the 
■npDOTt  of  the  finest  fighting  force  in  HindOat&n. 

Tne  loe*  of  Bftjpnt  loralty  was  felt  aa  *oon 
as  the  Emperor  tmdertook  the  redaction  of  the 
DeecBD,  whioh  he  ragaided  a*  'inAdala'  land.*  IMr 
vou  II.— IS 


•f-Aorft,  and  resolved  to  make  DUr  el'I^dm.  He 
had  nearly  oonqnered  Gnlkanda  when  he  waa 
called  away  to  nght  for  the  throne  in  1657,  bnt 
since  dien  a  new  Hindu  power,  more  formidable 
than  the  Muhammadan  kingdoms  of  Bljftpflr  and 
Gnlkanda,  had  arisen  by  tJie  energy  of  Sivftjl  the 
Marfttha  freebooter,  who  had  gradually  eetab> 
lished  an  era  of  brigandage  on  an  heroic  soale. 
built  ap  a  kingdwu  in  tiie  Weatem  GhAta,  ana 
widened  U*  anthori^  to  the  extent  of  levying 
blackmidl  over  a  great  part  of  the  Deooan.  Hu 
deatii  in  1680  did  not  flod  the  revolt,  and  Anrangxlb 
found  that  he  had  to  deal  with  an  indomitable 
nation  of  freebooters,  whose  strength  and  skill  in 

Serrilla  warfare  he  waa  never  able  to  break.  The 
oghal  generals  had  been  too  often  repnlsed,  and 
the  Emperor  took  the  field  in  penon  in  1681.  He 
first  attacked  the  old  Decoan  kingdoms  which 
appeared  to  shelter  the  Marathas :  Bij&pQr  fell 
in  1686,  and  Gnlkanda  in  the  following  Tear. 
Their  eztiootion,  however,  only  strengthenea  the 
Marftthaa,  whoee  disbanded  armiee  awelled  the 
force*  of  rebellion.  The  efieminate  Mughal  troope, 
deprived  of  the  Rajput '  stitfening,'  grew  more  and 
more  demoraliied  oj  year  after  year  iA  guerrilla 
fighting ;  and,  whilst  Anraogdb  effeoted  a  kind  <A 
military  oooupation  of  the  whole  Deooan,  eoco^t 
the  Portogueae  posseirions  and  the  extreme  point 
eonth  of  Trichinopoly,  bis  hold  of  the  oonntry  waa 
illnsoiT ;  and  the  moment  the  Mughals  turned 
their  oacks  the  hardy  Marftthas  emerged  from 
their  moontain  fa8tne**eB  and  recovered  the 
territory  lately  oeenpied  \tj  their  enemy.  Tbe 
oountry,  devastated  by  the  horde  <^  invader*, 
welcomed  tbe  mountuneer*  aa  deliverer*  from  a 
hateful  foreign  yoke.  Anrangxlb  waa  engaged  in 
a  hopele**  straggle,  yet  he  never  lost  heart.  For 
twenty  years  be  fought  his  evasive  foe,  planned 
every  campaign  himaelf,  issued  all  general  order* 
and  wmtrolled  every  detaU,  conducted  nege*  in 
perBon,  and  in  extreme  age  was  barely  withheld 
from  leading  the  assault.  It  waa  all  in  vun : 
HindOatftn  itaelf  was  fall  of  revolt  in  the  prolonged 
absence  of  its  Emperor ;  the  Deocan  was  a  desert ; 
the  army  waa  enfeebled  and  clamouring  for  its 
pay ;  and  the  Mar&thas  ever  hung  about  its  skirta 
and  insolently  defied  it.  Finally  Aurangzlb  died, 
alone  aa  alone  he  had  lived,  with  all  the  puritan'* 
sense  uf  sin  and  unworthiness  and  dread  of  death, 
and  full  of  the  dejection  of  a  colossal  failure,  cm 
March  4th,  1707,  in  the  49th  year  of  hia  reignt 
and  the  89tb  of  his  age.  With  him  the  orthowiz 
Muhammadan  revival  in  India  died  also. 

LmBATOaa— Tbe  natire  annaUita  are  quoted  la  oabataoot  in 
EUlot  and  Dowaoa'a  HUlory  of  India  oi  fold  bp  iU  Mm 
Utaioriaiu,  vol  viL  (London,  18701.  Europaan  oontainpOTarr 
obmrveia  at*  Bornlor,  Travtis,  ao.  Conitabla  (London,  ISBl) ; 
Manacd,  Storio  do  1/ogor,  ad.  w.  Irvine  (4  voU.,  LotMlon,  1007- 
8);  GomaUl  Carorl,  in  CtaorcblU'a  Votagu,  voL  Iv.  (London, 
17U) ;  Tavanilar,  Travel,  tr.  V.  Ball  (8  vola..  London,  18S8X 
Fryer's  If*\e  Aoarunt  <if  India  (London,  leW) ;  and  Hedvoo' 
Diarw,  ad.  Blr  H.  Tule  (8  Tola.,  London.  Haklu yt  Socieb',U16MI)t 
may  m  oonaulted.  The  prfaent  writer  oontrlbutad  a  blognuibr 
of  AmaDgBb  to  Ut*  *  Bultn  of  Indta '  aeriaa  (UitonL  1898X 
Stamlby  LaKB'POOLX. 

AURELIUS.— See  Mabcus  Aureliub. 

AUSTERITIES.  —  i.  Introduction.  —  Asceti- 
cism, strictly  so  called,  is  not  found  among  peoplea 
of  lower  grades  of  culture,  but  the  practice  of 
various  kinds  of  aoaterities  is  very  common.  Tbeee 
teke  tbe  place  iu  tbe  social,  moral,  magical,  and 
religious  life  of  savages  which  aaceticiam  holds  in 
that  of  more  advancm  peoples,  bat  it  u  also  notice- 
able that  in  certain  inatanoee,  aa  where  theae 
auatorities  have  tbe  form  of  a  self -diadpline  or  are 
performed  aa  part  of  the  service  of  the  gods,  they 
approach  very  near  to  some  aspecto  of  aaceucinn. 
In  Barage  life  the  preoariona  nature  of  exiatence, 
expomre,  the  etniggle  for  food,  the  eonatant  state 
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of  warfare  between  different  peoples,  the  ravages 
of  diseasee  whose  nature  xad  caose  an  tnisnnder- 
ttood,  and  many  other  things,  are  prodnctiTs  of 
mndi  suffering  and  call  for  great  endnranoe  on  the 
part  of  those  whmn  they  affect.  More  particularly 
women  mnst  undergo  mai^  ansteritiea,  whether  as 
mothers,  or  as  workers,  or  as  suppliers  of  food ;  yet 
many  of  these  are  oheerfolly  undergone.  Thns  in 
canying  her  child  for  miles  on  long  journeys  in 
inreat  heat  and  often  wildi  little  food,  and  in  re* 
Bering  its  wants  at  the  expense  of  her  own  com- 
fort, die  savage  mother*  m  thus  fulfilling  her 
functions  of  motherhood,  will  willingly  bear  pain 
and  discomfort.  Nor  are  similar  forms  of  aust^ty 
lacking,  especialljr  among  the  poor,  even  in  our 
hif^est  forms  of  civilization,  where  want,  toil,  and 
suffering  must  be  undeiiBfone  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  existence.  The  savage  methods  of 
punishment,  the  various  forms  of  the  ordeal,  of 
revenge  or  recrimination,  are  usually  of  the  moat 
cruel  and  painful  kind.  But  all  such  forms  of 
austerity  do  not  concern  ns  here.  Those  alone  are 
dealt  with  which  are  self-inflicted  or  which  are 
willingly  borne,  for  definite  purposes,  subserving 
now  ma^oal,  now  religions,  now  ethical  ends. 

UnwiOing  as  the  savage  ia  to  Buffer  pun,  his 
thany  of  the  univerae  otmstrams  him  to  unden|o 
it  on  many  occasions  in  order  to  fit  him  better  for 
the  ends  of  life,  or  to  make  life  more  tolerable,  or 
to  please  the  gods  or  ^irits  hy  whom  he  believes 
himself  to  be  surrounded.  Sucn  austerities,  under- 
gone at  one  time  for  magical  purposes,  frequently 
uiange  their  nature.  Thus  they  may  come  to  be 
r^tfded  as  possessing  a  disciplmary  character,  in 
wEioh  case  th^  are  hardly  to  be  differentiated 
outwardly  from  the  disciplinary  exereises,  often  of 
the  same  kind,  of  a  higher  asceticism,  though  they 
may  not  possess  the  same  ethiiud  or  religious  con- 
tent. OQien,  again,  as  time  goes  on,  may  assume 
a  more  or  less  symbolic  oharaotor,  their  excessive 
severity  bwig  thm  much  lessened.  On  the  otbw 
hand,  even  miera  such  earlier  forms  of  austerity 
survive  in  higher  forms  of  religion,  their  severity  is 
often  1^  no  means  decreased,  although  the  motive 
mav  have  become  a  nobler  one.  Examples  of  this 
will  be  found  in  the  various  forms  of  austerity  dis- 
oQssed  here.  These  are  mainly  austerities  con- 
nected with  a  variety  of  initiatoiy  ooemonies, 
flagellation,  &staiw,  mntilatiiHiB  ai  the  body,  tatu- 
ing,  and  medical  ntes,  while  some  notice  must  be 
taken  of  self -restraint  among  savage  races. 

Before  passing  on  to  these,  we  may  notice  that  the 
tmiversal  custom  of  sacrifice,  involving  a  greater 
or  less  renunciation  of  property  and  poesessionB,  of 
food-stufib,  and  not  infrequently  life  itself,  or,  as  a 
Buhstitute  for  that,  of  some  psrt  of  the  body,  is  a 
marked  form  of  ansteriW;  and  its  equivalent  in 
the  higher  ascetic  Ufe— the  devotion  to  poverty, 
the  wiUing  renunciation  of  comfort  and  luxury  for 
the  sake  of  love  to  God— has  surely  received  a  oon- 
aderable  impulse  from  this  wide-spread  custom  of 
ethnic  religion,  though  1^  no  means  wholly  de- 
rived from  IL  In  otuer  canes,  which  need  not  be 
more  fully  detailed  here^  life  itself  ia  saoriflced  in 
suicide,  often  throng  pride  or  shame  or  a  sense  of 
duty  (see  A.  SatherTand,  Origin  and  Cfrovjth  of  the 
Moral  Inttinct,  London,  18S^,  iL  85).  Or,  where 
it  LB  thought  that  one  ought  to  pass  into  the  other 
world  before  tiie  body  and  mina  have  beocmie  frail, 
decrepit,  and  worn  out,  life  is  often  freefy  yielded 
up  by  the  aged  or  the  sick  (see  Abahdokkent  and 
Exposure).  Though  the  custom  may  appear  cruel 
and  frequently  is  accomplished  by  cruel  means,  it 
is  mostly  a  willing  self-surrender  of  life  that  a 
higher  life  may  be  attained  beyond  the  grave 
(see  Letoumeau,  Sodologv,  London,  1893,  loifLt 
Westennarck,  Origin  andDevelMtnent  ofttuMonU 
Ideat,  vol.  i.,  London,  1906,  p.  383  ff.). 


2.  Adolescence  initiation  ceremonies.— Among 
savage  tribes  the  pasung  of  a  boy  or  girl  to  man- 
hood or  womanhood  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  ceremonies,  several  of  which  are  most 
severe  and  painfol,  but  must  be  undragone  will- 
ingly in  order  to  preserve  their  effect.  This  stage 
of  life,  being  a  highly  critical  one,  the  beginning  of 
sexual  existence  properly  so  called,  demands  many 
safe^ards,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  various  cere- 
monies are  intended  to  ward  off  or  neutralize  the 
evil  influences  incident  to  that  period.  Where  a 
youth  is  concerned,  there  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life  which  requires  ceremonies  of  a  purificatory 
kind,  besides  preparation  for  entrance  upon  a  stage 
of  new  relations  with  the  other  sex.  Hence  there 
must  be  seclusion  for  a  time,  wfaUe  the  youth  is 
usnally  debarred  from  intercourse  of  any  kmd  with 
the  otner  sex,  and  silence  ia  frequently  imposed. 
Fasting  is  also  made  use  of,  either  in  the  sense  of 
complete  abstinence  from  food  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  or  abstinence  from  certain  foods 
which  are  tabu  at  such  a  stage.  Tlus  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  evil  Influences  to  the 
body  with  such  foods,  or  to  prepare  the  way  for 
receiving  them  later  on.  Other  oerenumiee  oave 
the  purpose  of  stoengthening  the  youtii  far  man- 
hood  I  these  are  often  of  »  severe  character,  and, 
joined  with  others  which  are  intended  to  purify 
from  the  contagion  of  evil,  easily  pass  over  into 
tests  of  endurance.  Some  form  of  mutilation, 
more  or  less  severe— the  more  severe  forms  being 
circumcision,  loss  of  a  tooth,  or  cutting  of  the  flesh, 
—is  frequent.  In  this  case,  peAape,  the  primary 
intenti<ni  is,  by  h»ng  some  part  of  the  body,  to 
secure  Uie  rest  frwn  evil  influences ;  but  it  eanly 
passes  over  into  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  or  some 
purificatory  ceremony,  or  simply  a  test  of  en- 
durance. Again,  the  youth  at  tnis  period  some- 
times obtains  a  guardian  spirit^  whose  nature  is 
revealed  to  him  in  most  cases  by  Mating  in  solitude, 
exposed  to  all  the  terrors  which  imagmatim  and 
the  sense  of  mystery  may  conjure  up.  This  s^ise 
of  mystery  exciting  fear  is  usually  present  at'all 
these  initiatory  ceremonies,  for  now  the  youth  is 
instructed  not  only  in  sexual  mattus  but  in  such 
tribal  lore — magical,  religious,  moral,  or  otherwise 
— aa  is  confined  to  the  men.  Thus,  though  in 
different  places  the  nature  of  the  rites  may  vary, 
or  their  severi^  be  greater  or  less,  they  call  ror 
the  oidurance  of  great  ansteritiea  on  the  part  of 
the  youth.  Bee  art  Initiation. 

A  ttwczKinplMohoeen  from  dlffereofe  looftUtka  win  ibow  tbt 

utaM  ot  tiis  Kuitoritiea  ondaigoiie  st  tbit  period.  Anwag  tb* 
northern  tribes  of  Ceotnd  AnftntUa  tb*  mm  and  oompUokted 
oeremoniM  of  Initiation  to  nanbood  include  bflMfav,  which 
must  not  bo  nnnted,  dioumoirion,  aub-ioolrioD  or  cntaii|-opea 
the  antlv^  and  UUnc  ^*  joatm  amlp ;  whik,  m  m  rale, 
thonfh  ttatiag  It  not  curled  to  an  txtrcme,  wvonl  foods  an 
tabu.  Darinc  ti»  psintol  ritoi  ol  olronoKMoa  and  latHliioliioB 
tba  fouth'i  moiUb  is  ganod  wltb  'for^tefav'  to  Ftowt  his 
oninfT  oat,  wbOa  no  acumpt  Is  mad*  to  ipan  Um  paia 
whennls  soito  ii  Utton,  tba  oblaot  bslnc  to  omm  a  planfid 
growth  of  bur.  With  eome  of  the  trlbeeknooUng  out  a  tooth 
u  port  of  tbe  osmnoar,  with  oUwn  it  bao  so  ooniMEloa  wltik  It 
(SpanoorOiilnib,  oh.  L).  Among  tho  Haaqmirio  taribeo  ujr 
ozmUtbnof  StvlBklnffiAiB  the  tooth  ii  knocked  out  or  the 
iMMbr  itmri*f^  makei  tlie  voutb  unAt  lot  tuabood  (.' 
&i«0e  1^  London,  1847,  fl.  224).  With  other  tribeaaa 
!■  iiimUieil  eriil  tlisjnnng  men  most  endure  itsUentlrl 
Kamaarti€mdolMtrAvit.Lang.,BTdnej,ia77,m).  Wtttii 
Andsmaneae  the  initiatory  period— for  both  youtha  and  giris  a 
period  of  fuling  from  smnl  labaed  foods— begins  from  the 
llth  to  the  ittb  nar,  and  bsts  from  one  to  five  j  asre,  thoogh 
■omrtinMi  a  jouui  wQl  extend  tbe  period  bi  ordor  to  boaet  of 
Ui  powwi  M  ondniaooe  afterwards.  It  Is  a^  to  bo  Intoadod 
aa  a  test  ol  endnianoe  or  oalf-denlal,  bat  aa  varioos  oompUoated 
oeremoidea  mark  ttte  first  prtaVlng  of  these  foods  at  tw  time 
when  tabn  Is  raised  bom  each,  the  IntentloD  probshly  goaa 
fnrthBrtbaotbis(Maa,JA/,I6S2,xiLM,US).  UHswGs&aa 
the  Initiation  of  bon  to  the  Halo  colt  ia  attandad  with  mat 
mysterv  and  severity.  Tbey  are  not  allowed  bo  oat  or  areas 
the  bur,  to  dsnoe,  (east,  smoke,  or  bdiava  in  an  ansssmly 
way;  they  are  beaten  with  dubs  and  ssrereiywonaded.  Tbsse 
rites  are  ssld  to  have  bad  a  strong  odocattve  effect.  Bore 
among  the  C^m  York  natfvos  ware  sadtided  for  a  year,  at  too 
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cad  ot  thto  ttma  ft  tootfa  wu  knocked  oat,  and  ft  7<ftr  Iftter  ft 
hrrther  Urt  ot  OBdimuwa  was  applied  (Bftddon,  AmmI  fitnUm, 
Loodon.  ism,  toff.,  191).  Sii^tai^  In  HftbDUc  ImIs  w* 
u«tand  ftad  rimatimA,  ftad  tU  Mb  incmMd  with  ft  r*- 
fractofy  bcj,  wbo  ma  Mtftrad.  HniMd,  or  beftten  with  Iba 
Dcsti  of  cnn  ftoti  ifUota  atone  tnriooi^  (ib.  140).  In 
mftB7  pftiti  ot  Alrioft  rindkr  ritaa  an  foondL  tnna  ftmong  tba 
Dfttiraa  of  tba  BoocM  ncka  tba  fftto  Oftranoniaa  induda  pftaa- 
inf  tba  boy  throoch  a  nftttov  pit  iiiiiaiiiil  with  tba  Jufoea  of  ft 
pbat  wUoh  boinhla  iUn,  tnoubitt  ol  tribal  maika  on  tho  ann, 
and  Ilia  partocmftDoa  ol  aaont  oaranontola  In  bobm  of  wbloh  ha 
la  aarwalr  baodlad,  daath  oooHkntUr  naolttnc  (Date,  JAI. 
mn,  xxT.  U»ff.l 

BotH  waa  amo^  Om  Mbv  ol  North  lawrioa  that  iodi 
aaatcctttea  at  '-U**'*?"  w«n  moat  aercra^  aapadally  wh«n 
tbey  wen  oonneoUd  wttb  tba  cfaoloa  at  ft  mmffow.  Tbiu 
■mooc  tba  OfttUoniiftn  triboa  abaUneooa  and  IndilleraDoa  to 
ImidMip  ftad  prtvattona  won  hiaiatad  mm,  and  before  tba 
Toatb  oonld  FMk  aa  a  wanior  Ua  naked  nodr  waa  atong  wltb 
Botte  tSa  be  eonld  not  mora,  after  whUi  ba  waa  kid  on  the 
saatof  ft  vimknt  ipictaa  of  ant,  whkli.  awandDS  orer  bia  bocfar 
and  itlncfaic  It,  oftoaad  btin  taarfnl  agonr.  1^  dlaoorer  hn 
Bwllwi  na  waa  madalto  taat  tor  three  or  toor  daya.  and  waa 
faaoifcfttag  and  haiaaawl  imtfl  be  oonfeaaed  to  aaeintr  It.  A 
flfun  of  Ota  wtmUtem  waa  than  moaMed  and  pUoeo  on  fab 
brwt,  wfaera  tt  waa  Imitad  ao  tlMt  tba  llgan  niSfhi  be  In- 
<Uil^  narked  on  tba  Aaah  (Buorcft,  Mattm  Saeu  f*« 
I'aaoU  SMm,  LoBdoo,  1876,  L  USff.X  Among  tba  New 
Maxfciaia  tba  onleal  ooi^atad  la  aoarl^rinc  tba  aUn  tm  tba 
blood  ran,  tba  caadldata  balng  axpaoCad  to  abow  bo  alga  of 
l»infa.Lfiao>-  Wltbtbehrfbaaof M^OotomUftboyaWOTa 
wJaaad  at  pabarfj  and  siada  to  aat  aod  ditak  rwrj  •pvlngtT' : 
la  otkar  oaaaa  thtywara  mad*  to  batba  bi  »D  waathera,  tbair 
■aM  bodlM  wata  whipped  daOj,  tb«r  hMl  to  gftBh  UMinaalT« 
wHIi  kalvaa  la  tba  awaatbooaa.  or  Ua  out  azpoaed  to  the 
dHMBtaaQ  Bight  Proki«adfaBt^batid^loroedToadtti«L 
aad  other  eritauaMng  aaimiBM  lor  ft  kmger  or  rtwrter  parwd 
wwa  amoag  tha  hmmm  ftmpkiTad  bi  aoUtada  for  oWntnIng 
mraOo  drtama  nad  ft  kaowledga  of  the  aiawfteM  (HIU  Toot^ 
JAI,  int.  zxziT.  n,  nfl :  IMK,  zzxv.  UB-IM).  Blgorooa  taat- 
faig  waa  compalaory  oa  boja  aad  giila  among  tb»  Algoaqaia 
Mbe^  aod  ttia  k»«OT  tba  pacfod  of  ftbatbtenoa  tba  gnntar  tba 
■Mrtt  width  ftearaad.  Otmng  thtaa  taata,  wfaidt  wm  ooaaMo 
to  prftottoatefta  tba  Amarlcaa  Indian  tribaa,  tba  grmtiit  ftttaa- 
UoDwaap^todraaBB,  larttwftin»failjthroi^thaaathftttba 
wTolafioa  of  tha  mmtim  ma»  fiftnnar,  Jf  *rn6<n,  Maw  Tork, 

U90.n:  8ciioota«ft,/«d<iM  xvom,  niiiMiataUft.  ust-uool 

yartat;  Banriv.  BUL  af  rtrpMaTl'aBdaa,  l7&177fl.). 

Omlkr  anatintlia  ara  toond  among  tha  9am  Amarteaa 
tribaa.  Ibaa,  la  Ooiaaft,  betota  the  Touth  «fta  marrr  ha  mnal 
•adora  ttia  taiflMlao  ol  flerii  ■iiiiiiiIb.  or  ba  la  aawn  op  la  a 
toU  o(  flraftntfc  or  ondargoa*  otter  banUtlpa  (Im 
Thara.  /ndteia  gWna,  Londoa,  vm,  tU).  Among  Um 
andant  Paanrka^  at  flftan  or  ulaea  Taftra,  boja  bad  to 
pgnaMaa  ikowna  mata  vatU  tbar  ware  woni  ooL  to  watob  tor 
imdra  ndtataieaooaariaii,  to  flgbt  with  eaobolbnrftt  the  flak 
«(  woanaa,  or  daath,  to  nadaigo  flagging,  aad  manr  otbar 
prtnttooa,  bafon  noelTlng  tha  rigaa  of  their  new  poritloa  •• 
M(aftn.dalftTegs,<%M>.JlMCrUft<Md.lO^  So 
in  ftaafeat  Maxloo,  Eafon  btfng  Introdnoad  to  tba  aifatooratlo 
wanior  daw,  the  joath,  oovacad  with  taga.  wna  ahnt  op 
ta  dUteiart  lamplM  ia  aoooaaaloB,  oacrlag  bia  Uood  to  the 
dMidtr*  waMilag  aad  batlog  tor  pertoda  of  four  dan  ftad  tour 
■igUB(LqpMdeOoBmia,ffM.,lUdrid.l8Sl,iL7B>.  Saa|l(S). 

In  the  eue  of  b^s,  the  arrival  of  paberty,  in 
aeeordanoe  with  the  imlTenal  theoi7  oi  menatniA' 
tkm  as  eontaining  an  element  of  danger  to  the 
girl  benelft  bat  more  eapedally  to  others,  and 
even  to  natore  itaelff  ia  marked  uf  aereral  peinfol 
ordeata.  Among  theee  the  meet  oommon  if  the 
aha^at*  aeeliuim  of  the  girl  fOT  a  longer  or 
diorter  period^  ao  that  no  man  may  see  her  and 
that  the  ann  may  not  ihine  on  her.  Faating,  ex- 
dam,  cuttings,  and  other  barbaritieB  are  alio 
commonly  fotmd  at  this  period. 

QM»  In  N«w  Onlnea,  on  tha  flrat  alna  of  pobwtr,  fti*  drat  ap 
for  tbna  mootba  and  pannittMl  oa^  Tagotabla  food  (HaddiHi, 
9p.  6IL  USl  in  Hew  Ireland  tbm  ara  ooollBad  lor  asTenJ  jeara 
in  Um  dan  in  amaO  oagea,  ana  tbla  onatom  fa  general  over 
Mnhawta  (  f  1  T  TftfW.  rrfll  tUl)  Badmdra  la  alao  bond  among 
moat  ^^i'*™*  truiea,  aa  among  iba  Kafln  (MftcLaan,  Raftr  Loom 
and  OMonu,  Hoont  Ooka,  iSu,  101)  and  in  Lonngo  (Floaa.  Au 
XMt,  Laipad(>  1884,  tt.  <S»).  Wtb  iba  Bondal  peoiria  tba  rito 
for  gn,  oorreapondlng  to  tba  ffolo  ot  the  boja,  luU  tor  twelve 
daft.  On  the  last  day  tba  glif  taata.  Daring  thta  period  alte  la 
tai^Ctat  tba  vihUi.  or  aeoreta,  and  thia  teaohing  li  aooompaniad 
braarera  and  painful  ordc«la(yj/',  1806,  xxT.  108).  Tbaooatom 
«f  aarh^riftn  ia  oonunon  amoog  ttta  N.  Amarloan  brlbca,  wylng 
bom  ft  few  dam  to  a  roar  «r  loogar.  Qlria  among  tba  Atata  are 
UddcD  bftlilad  matft  in  the  boda^  wtiara  tbej  oan  aaa  neither 
■OB  Bor  flfo,  and  are  allowed  no  food  tor  aovenJ  dftja  OSproat, 
aawnit  LUi,  hoa^oa,liae»,aan.).  Among  Abukan  trfbaa  tlie 
gtri  waa  nrat  Dp  In  a  oaga  with  a  amaU  alr-bola,  ov  In  ft  hut, 
wbwe  tb»  ramautad  oa  banda  and  kneea.  Thla  traatmant  laatad 
for  a  rear,  and  no  ooramonlcation  with  otben  or  cxardae  ol  anj 
knd  «M  ftOowed  lOB»iii.  211).  Bancroft  dtM  mao;  biatanoca 
anoagtbatacttMaof  thePadfloooML  i^-t  — th.  i«ti.«i»» 


tribaa  the  giri  waa  doaely  conlnad,  aomattmea  tor  a  period  of 
two  jfmnOfR  L  77X,  oL  Si,  110,  197,  878).  Amofv  Cftli- 
(grnlan  tribee  eba  waa  laid  over  ft  bole  prevloaalj  baatad,  and 
kept  wltbaat  toad  for  aoma  daja.  Or  aba  waa  baried  np  to  tba 
naA  aad  the  gronnd  aboat  Iter  beaten  till  aha  petairired  pro- 
foaaljr  (a.  414).  Among  tba  Balkta  trfbea  of  BritMt  OolamW, 
aeelorion  in  a  onUole  tor  tan  daja  waa  the  rule,  the  giri  being 
allowed  little  food  or  water.  Wltit  otbar  Saitoh  farlbea  abe  waa 
•edudod  ouMde  the  aettlemant  for  «  ntooth  onder  man*  food 
roelrlobona  (JJi,  UOS,  xzzT.  IS.  SU).  In  othv  tribaa  abe  bad 
to  aquat  for  aoma  da^a  la  a  bole  aiada  la  the  bn^  vrtiile  her 
aaoluak»  laatad  tor  a  mooh  longer  period.  Sba  taatad  ontireljr 
tor  tour  daya,  and  aftorwarda  abatalnad  tnm  all  treab  mcaU 
(ib.  xsxT.  U0).  Id  S.  America  tbeae  oaatoma  alao  flooriabed 
among  moat  of  tba  tribea,  aa  In  Braall,  where  the  rirl'i  back  waa 
oat  with  ft  aharp  tooth,  aft«r  which  aba  waa  bound  and  hung  In 
a  bammodc,  in  which  ibe  remained  without  food  or  drink  lor 
thraadaja.  Nawgaabea  were  then  Inflletod  upon  her,  and  abe 
remained  in  Uia  hammoA  under  leaa  atrtot  rulea  of  aballnenca 
anlil  the  third  month  (Ultaa,  Maenn  dn  Sawoffa  Am*r., 
Pftria,  17U,  L  2901LX  Ihe  Uanpea  of  Bra*U  alao  aeclnde  the 
Kirl  lor  ft  month  oa  ftn  abatemiooa  diet  Whan  releaaed  abe 
reoalTea  aereral  aarere  aoougloga  at  InterraU,  death  aometlmea 
ananlng  tba  reaaH(Wallaoa,^Maapn,  London,  18W,SUX  In 
Oniftftft  the  bftmmook  aeotudon  katod  tor  a  month,  after  which 
the  glrt^  natod  body  waa  enmeed  to  tba  Utea  ot  venomooa  ante 
(LftUt,  Fov.  aa  Amataidftm,  1781.  It.  SesX 

Similar  inataaoaa  mlgbt  ba  dtad,  ooonning  ftmong  store 
ftdnnoad  laoaa,  the  Hlndna,  tiuragh  with  leaa  aanrltr. 
Bare  it  mas'  aiao  ba  noted  that,  on  aooount  of  aimlkr  b^ata 
regarding  tba  danger  and  import^  of  manatnifttion,  womm. 
ftmong  moot  aavaga  tribea,  mnat  go  Into  aecfauioB,  often  as 
aoma  dlataaoa  from  the  nllage,  ahatftln  from  oertala  tooda, 
or  bat  (eee  StoO,  G4$eMMkuM>m  d«r  FUbtyayokofaMif, 
Ltfpalg,  IMS,  S»S.;  2tR  L  M;  JAI,  1S04,  zxxlv.  m-OBa 
UL  So.!  lUa  la  alao  foond  at  higher  larela  at  drlUmtion 
(cL  hr  iSm.  i  Araatft.  FandfaUd,  xvL).  SbnOailr,  women, 
baing  tabn  among  mnny  paoptao  mi  pregoaacr  on  aoooont  of 
thaaangar  arWiv  from  Ola  oritknl  period  of  thdr  Ufa,  bave 
fraqnaatlr  to  go  htto  aatbe  aaeludoti,  or  are  la  aoma  way 
aaparfttad  from  otbara,  aad  amat  abatftbi  tnia  oartain  Unda  of 
food  (OmrtCT,  JTirKte  JIo«^  London.  180S, »,  187, 800,  U7 :  SB 
L  US,  784  iVi/,U8t,  xU.su>  See  atao  H  <  (6X  •  (»)• 
■  3.  Admiadon  to  secret  sodeties  or  'mysteries* 
at  opening  manhood  or  womanhood  was,  m  many 
oasefc  also  oharaoteriaed  \fj  aoTere  aosteritiee. 
whien*  tboosdi  no  doobt  intended  as  a  preparation 
for  tiw  rereUtion  of  seoiet  knowledge,  myths,  ot 
ritnal,  ean  hardly  be  separated  in  their  ori^n  from 
the  pwns  undergone  at  pober^,  while  in  some  oases 
they  seem  to  have  been  intended  also  as  pnhnty 
oeremonies.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  these  and  eertain 
ordiiuuy  initiatory  oeremonies  pave  the  way  for 
the  oonunnnication  of  religious  and,  oooasi<mally, 
mOTsl  teaohing,  we  see  such  forms  of  austerity 
almost  passing  over  to  a  kind  of  disciplinary 
asoetioinn,  and  oertainly  possessing  the  primitive 
meaning  of  iee^u  as  'training.'  In  Australian 
mysteries,  for  example,  the  advice  given  by  the 
old  men  was  intended  to  '  soften  the  heart,'  and, 
as  among  the  Komai,  the  stomaclis  of  the  boys 
were  kneaded  to  drive  out  selfishness  and  greed 
{JAI,  1888,  xiiL  206;  1884,  xiv.  8U),  whUe  un- 
selfishness is  taught  in  the  Tao  mysteries^  a 
Belfish  person  being  called  'nninit^ted'  (Miae- 
donald,  Afrieana,  London,  1882.  i.  180;  et.  tiie 
moral  teaoliing  given  headmen  to  boys  at 
ciroumcision  ana  initiation  during  the  painful 
rites  attendant  thereon  amtmg  the  Mavendas  of 
S.  Africa,  JAI,  1906,  xxzv.  868).  Further,  in 
many  of  these  myeteriee,  tiis  initiation  to  which 
lasts  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  candidate  is 
supposed  to  die  and  come  to  life  again  as  a  new 
bem^.  Although  this  idea  may  not  have  the  in* 
tention  of  ascetic  renunciation — Stirb  und  werde 
— yet  in  it  and  in  the  moral  training  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  'selflessness,*  so  far  as  a  savage  oan  grasp 
the  idea,  we  see  a  connexion  with  thelater  aaoetio 
ideals. 

Id  Atrloft,  anunplea  ot  ancA  Inttlatloiia  are  nmnerooa.  Among 
otfaera  mav  be  cited  thoae  ot  the  weat  ooaat.  In  which  the  youUm 
are  taken  dt  their  Initnictonlnto  thedeptn  ot  the  toreet,  where 
tbey  are  auDjertad  to  a  aerere  ooune  ot  iraininr  during  a  year ; 
the*  are  naked  and  ameared  with  clay  QS.  H.  KinKvley,  Travel$ 
In  w.  ASrica,  Ltmdon,  1607,  681).  In  the  Hwetyi  aociety  of  the 
Shekaai  tribea—*  woman'a  aoolety— the  Initiation  laata  tor  two 
weeln,  and  la  aooompanied  by  eevere  ordeala  and  laatlng,  while 
the  giria  mnat  gaae  H  tba  aan  until  they  taQ  back  in  a  swoon. 
Moat  ot  the  ordeala  are  httentionally  hard,  ao  that  the  wilia 
fl(  tba  oaadidataa  maj  ba  brokaa  and  aaoreoy  enauied  (Miiaftu. 
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Fttichitm  in  W.  Afriea,  London.  19M.  t4ff).  With  ommU- 
dfttM  tor  tbo  HftUntU  socletr  Among:  the  Bftbuina  tlie  tun- 
wing  ordeal  Is  applied  to  toe  lads ;  then,  whiw  miTthinr 
M  dODS  to  ugnunt  their  saDse  ot  swa  end  mrstary,  Vaty  an 
oooflned  In  a  hut  lor  twentjr  dsya  iloi^  with  »  oorpae,  kdA 
batten  saverety  with  rods  until  they  ua  mibmisdTa  (<&.  82Z> 
In  Hahuie^e  entranoa  to  such  sooienea  is  pOMiUa  mly  after  a 
•avara  initiation,  Inoluding  hardships  aod  tortares.  In  other 
oases  the  candidates  are  stung  with  leaves  ol  the  nettla-Crae^ 
mad*  bo  tast  and  to  take  live  embera  in  their  hands,  and  are 
trodden  upon,  or,  as  in  the  Welu  society,  they  are  each  placed 
in  a  bole  in  the  ground  and  burning  fronds  of  the  ooco-nnl  palm 
are  thrown  on  tbeir  backs,  yet  Cbey  must  not  utter  a  cry 
fflodrlogton,  Tk*  Mtianenant,  London,  18B1,  82,  87.  88}.  In 
mesa  and  many  similar  initiation  rites  Uie  youths  are  daubed 
with  (day,  obarooal,  mud,  or  tilth,  which  must  not  be  washed 
off  on  the  «rdaal  la  at  an  and ;  this  rite  may  rignify  the  pntUng 
away  of  the  old  life,  as  it  did  in  oertain  Greek  mystarles  (Lang, 
Custom  and  Myth,  London,  1884,  40:  JAI,  I88B,  xlx.  261; 
Demoathenea,  da  (Ammo,  SIS).  Here,  too,  may  be  noted  the 
initiatory  oustoma  used  in  the  Bleniiinlan  and  other  Oraek 
mysteries.  In  iriiich,  bedidea  oUier  teats,  the  oandidatas  had  to 
pare  tnemaalvca  by  lasting  for  several  days;  the  dmQar 
befm  Inittatloa  to  the  oolt  of  (Mils  and  laia  In 
and  tlM  rariooa  tests  of  enduwwa  ondantoaa  by 
tM  Ibr  failUaSon  to  Hlthi^sm  (see  artt  Hrtnuna, 
UiTHKA,  SwKn  SoomiEe,  and  ApuL  Jf«tani.  zL)i 

4.  Initiation  to  the  priesthood.— As  in  sarage 
sodeties  the  priest,  sorcerer,  or  medtcine-man  has 
a  commanding  station  and  exeroises  so  much  in- 
flnenoe  by  virtae  of  his  relation  to  the  spiritual 
world,  it  Is  nattiral  that  those  who  seek  to  enter 
upon  tiiat  profession  should  be  snbjeoted  to  a 
serere  oourse  of  training,  involving  many  austeri- 
ties. And  aa  the  communications  of  the  medicine- 
man with  the  other  world  are  usually  associated 
with  a  state  of  trance,  or  his  revelations  are 
given  in  some  ecstatic  condition,  the  candidate's 
oouTse  of  Gaining  is  intended  to  adapt  him  for 
the  production  of  these  states  either  by  reducing 
him  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  body  and  minct, 
or  by  aooustoming  him  to  the  use  of  such  severe 
metbods  as  will  readily  produce  them.  The  pheno- 
mma  of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  such-like 
disoases  are  believed  oy  savagea,  and  indeed  by 
ihbi^  peoples  at  a  higher  grade,  to  denote  poasea- 
rim  or  inspiratimi  by  gods,  spirits,  or  demons. 
Henoe  such  persons  as  are  subject  to  them  are 
often  delibentely  chosen  for  the  profession  of 
medicine-man,  while  their  abnormal  states  are 
only  heightened  by  the  austeritiea  undergone.  In 
other  cases,  in  aooordance  with  the  prendling 
tiieory  of  the  nature  of  inspiration  and  of  the 
state  into  which  the  inspirea  person  is  thrown, 
the  pnidnctd<nt  of  such  states  at  will  Is  the  object 
of  the  painful  processes  to  which  the  eandiaate 
must  submit.  The  course  of  training  includes 
solitude,  exposure  to  the  elements,  scarifying  the 
body,  oastigation,  fasting,  and  drinking  various 
unwholesome  beverages.  By  all  these  means  the 
candidate  soon  arrives  at  a  hysterical  or  abnormal 
state.  He  aoquires  the  facmty  of  seeing  visions, 
of  producing  a  oonvulsionarT  state  of  body,  or  of 
falling  into  a  trance.  A  few  examples  of  the 
method  of  training  will  suffice  to  show  its  severity 
and  the  painful  nature  of  the  austerities  under- 
gone (ne  also  artt.  MsDionrz-ifAH  and  Phiest). 

In  nrsfwland  tbs  pnpantlon  lor  tba  prolsseion  ol  emgalcck 
baglM  St  SB  Mi(7  ^p,  sad  Indodaa  rannment  into  solitary 
plMMSSitdaasvanooursaaClMliiur.  By  tbsae  methods  trances 
an  Bfodnoad  In  whloh  tbt  norloa  obtains  a  t&nuUt,  or  goaidUn 
qririt,  or  falls  Into  fits  In  which  hia  ravings  are  held  to  be  com* 
nuinkmtioaa  from  the  spirits  (Bink,  7\ifa(  and  TradUiaiu  Ms 
JSU<nM,LoDdoa,lS7S,68;  Orau  0r0njaM^L«lpilr.l77O,se8> 
AmoBf  ths  Amarloao  Inaana  •fasHar  malhoda  sra  sdtHrted : 
pralnwted  hsta,  aarera  bo^  snrdss^  sad  soUtarr  vkfia  aO 
twliwa  tha  amSdate  to  s^««teal  rts^  In 
orhasravalKtlons:  sndtbagraatarUsaasteritleaUianHtavtvid 
andooptoasBrafalBvialQns,  and  hanoalha  higher  la  tlieeatfaaa- 
Uon  In  iridob  ba  la  hddV.d/,  ISM,  uutv.  tB:  Sobooloraft, 
indlsn  Trtbtt,  aanlm).  Among  0»  bUunUn  iribaa,  yontha 
anoboon  fortutrnatiinl  qimbda  to  tbaoBoa  of  piaeat,  or 
aofoaiaw,  and  ara  oooflDsd  In  a  soUlary  plaoa,  snbjeoted  to  a 
•erera  dis^iUns  lor  two  yaars,  hstiog  from  all  Osu  meat  and 
Uving  oaly  «i  a  aointy  diet  of  ve^table*  and  watar ;  wbUa  all 
aexnil  Interooofaa  Is  prohlUtad  (SJt  L  777).  In  B.  Anarioa  wa 
find  similar  methods  employed.  Among  the  Ablponea  the 
aspirants  bad  to  remain  seated  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  and  to 
last  Cor  sevenl  days.  Qy  tUi  means  they  oontraotad  'a  weak- 


ness ot  brain,  a  glddlnea,  and  kind  of  dellrtom,  whloh  makes 
them  imagine  that  they  sra  ^fted  with  superior  wisdom,  and 
give  themsdves  out  for  magicians'  (DoMshofler,  AbiponM, 
London,  182S,  IL  08).  Tralmng  for  uie  oflloe  ot  ptaitaan  In 
Oniana  involves  a  painful  and  severe  Mai  of  andurauoa.  Tba 
candidate  fasta  for  protnoted  periods,  wanders  alone  In  the 
forest,  and  aooostoms  himself  to  drinking  large  draughts  ol 
tobaooo-jnioa  mixed  with  water.  The  terrors  of  aoUtnde  and 
the  drinking  ot  the  niootlDe  piodnoe  intense  ddirium,  In  whidi 
he  holds  converse  with  si^ts.  EpUepUo  snbjeota  aia  pratemd 
for  the  otnoe  (Im  Thum,  SSli 

In  Africa,  among  the  Zulus,  tbeae  who  wish  to  beoome 
diviners  have  to  aoquire  the  power  of  Interoonrsa  with  ttia 
spirits  in  states  of  ooma  or  ecstasy  by  solitude,  prolonged 
tastings,  and  flagellation,  until  they  become  a  'liouse  ot 
dreams '  (OaUaway,  Rel.  qf  A  imuulu,  London,  16S4,  887 ;  Gront, 
Zviu-Land,  London,  18QG,  US8).  Among  tfaa  Boudels  the  youth 
who  aspirea  to  be  a  doctor  must  submit  to  be  scarified  all  over 
his  boay  (JAI,  1896,  xxv.  US).  Hbe  manan^t,  or  medicine- 
men, amot^  the  Sea  Danks  must  prove  their  caD  to  the  otflce 
by  prolonged  lasting,  ana  fey  eoatotlc  states  and  toancea  in  which 
they  foam  at  the  mootb  (Ung  Both,  liativet  Saraxoat, 
London,  180S,  i.          And  among  tna  Todas,  the  patal,  or 

east,  at  his  initiation  must  remain  naked  for  thiea  days  and 
>  mAts,  whether  tba  woatbw  Is  hot  or  fra^nff,  aiid  sat 

''''^  ^''^^ '^'^'^^ '^'^ '''"'^ 

For  dmOar  trials  amoeg  Ameitesn  tribsa  before  appolnbnent 
to  tiie  oflloe  ot  oUel,  atc^nohidfaig  luting,  flagellation,  stliwiiw 
with  sots,  see  Letoumean,  Soetougt,  472;  Uet,  Vog.  m  Flmi 
it  CaymM,  Paris,  1064,  UL  10. 

In  these  and  hundreds  of  similar  eases  the  dis< 
ei^ine  may  be  more  or  less  severe,  and  its  period 
Ifmger  or  shorter,  but  the  intention  in  all  is  the 
same.  Not  only  so,  but  in  future  the  medicine- 
man, or  shaman,  previous  to  oommunicating  with 
the  spirits,  giving  oracles,  healing,  and  the  like, 
must  produce  the  abnormal  state  by  these  painful 
processes,  which  will,  of  course,  ba  more  or  less 
extensiTB  aoc9nlingas  he  readily  passes  over  into 
that  state  or  not.  Frequently  it  is  spontaneooaly 
produced,  either  because  the  snaman  is  a  hysteriou 
subject  or  on  account  of  the  training  he  has  tinder- 
gone ;  but  generally  it  is  artificially  produced  by 
fasting,  by  wild  dances  and  screams,  by  contortions 
of  the  body,  by  flagellation,  by  cutting  the  flesh, 
or  by  Bwidlowittg  TariouB  narcotics  and  herbs  (of. 
Parish,  BaUveinatums^  London,  1897.  40).  Tbe 
result  is  a  trance,  a  nervous  seizure,  frenzied  mom- 
mente,  foamteg  at  the  mouth,  and  raving  utter- 
ances. Similar  results  followed  the  hysterical 
excitement  which  attacked  whole  communities  in 
the  Middle  Asee,  and  which  was  often  produced 
by  such  artmcial  means,  eq[>eciaUy  convulsive 
movementB  and  daninng.  They  are  seen  a^ain 
in  the  American  Indian  ghost-dances,  in  which, 
following  convulsive  gyrations,  trance  and  cata- 
lepsy are  induced,  or  in  the  indifference  to  pun 
and  wotmds  among  Muhammadan  dervishes  in 
consequence  of  ecstasy  produced  by  similar  move- 
ments (Tuckey,  FaycAo-Therapentiar,  London,1891, 
12  ;  Ellis,  Ptycholoffy  of  London,  1902,  il  101; 
Myers,  Human  Personality,  London,  1903,  ii.  190 ; 
and  Proe.  Psych.  Eestareh  Soe.  1886,  p.  SI). 

5.  Flagellation.  —  As  has  been  said  above, 
scourginz  or  beating  is  a  frequent  practice  at  the 
various  forms  of  imtiation.  A  wider  view  of  this 
rite  among  savages  and  as  a  folk-survival  leaves 
little  doubt  as  to  its  original  purpose.  The  soonrs- 
ing  is  intended  to  drive  awaj  tiie  oontagifm  of  evil, 
and  tbe  malignant  presoioe  of  demoniacal  powou 
The  pain  is  inflicted  less  as  a  means  of  hurting  the 
victim  than  of  making  these  evil  inflnences  suffer, 
or  of  frightening  them  so  that  they  will  depart. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  where  the  scourging 
is  done  not  with  rods,  but  with  branches  or  plants 
which  ara  supposed  to  possess  magieal  virtiWR ; 
in  snob  oases  it  is  not  always  necesNtrUy  painfnL 
It  may,  however,  be  made  painful  when  the  plant 
has  poisonous  juices  or  is  of  a  stingii^  varie^. 
But  its  original  intention  soon  passes  over  into  that 
of  simply  mflioting  pain  or  undergoing  voluntary 
sufiering,  either  by  way  of  hardening  w  as  a  means 
of  self -disoipline  with  a  definitefy  nligions  mr 
monl  end.    Here  it  beoMnes  a  tme  aaoetio 
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aosteritrf,  bat  it  mmy  also  be  a  pathological  form 
of  asoetarann.  Or,  aeain,  it  ma,j  be  ased  as  an 
erode  stimolation,  tbongh  here  it  UBumea  a 
patlK^ogical  f<nm  ai  nuwerTin^  geneeie  excit- 
abili^.  In  other  eaaee  ite  religtoos  disciplinary 
sae  is  eoojoined  with  some  p^bological  erotic 
porpoae,  as  in  the  eaae  of  Brother  Cornelius  and 
ms  peniteDte,  or  of  Ftore  Girard  (Cooper,  ffitt.  of 
the  Sod,  London,  1870. 122  ff. ;  Ztfckler,  AskeMvnd 
MSnektum'.WO).  The  p^  eaoaed  by  flagellation, 
again,  made  it  an  obvioos  and  well-oigh  anivenal 
form  of  ponishment.  With  Uiis  and  its  previous 
use  we  are  not  otmoemed  here.  Finally,  it  remains 
to  notiee  how,  while  sabeerring  its  primitive  pur- 
pose or  used  KLmply  as  a  means  of  producing  pain. 
It  may  be  r^^arded  as  a  form  of  sacrifioe  to  gods 
who  will  that  their  worshippers  shonld  sofTer,  or  it 
may  pass  as  a  robstitnte  lor  an  offering  of  the 
pexBoo  himself  as  a  hnman  sacrifioe.  Most  of  these 
poTpoeee  are  also  served  by  using  instead  of  a 
Boonrge  smne  stiDginj:  plant  or  amne  substance 
#iyn<png  to  the  tiasnes  when  applied  to  the 
body,  as  nas  been  seen  in  several  eases  of  initiation 
tites. 

The  primitive  purpose  of  flagellation  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  those  animals  or  men  on  whom  the 
evils  of  a  eommnnity  were  laid  (scape-goat),  and 
who  were  diiT«n  away  or  sUun,  baa  probably  in 
the  first  instance  been  regarded  as  representatives 
of  a  split  of  T^etation  who  was  slwm.  They  were 
frequently  scourged,  and  the  scourging  had  the 
effect  of  driving  off  '  any  malignant  influence  by 
which  at  the  supreme  moment  tbey  might  conoeiv- 
ably  be  beset '{<?£■  ill  128).  When  tbey  were  re- 
gained  timHj  as  soapef;oal&  tiie  sconrainc  became 
a  means  ot  causing  pain,  ustanoaaof  this  use  of 
flageUation  to  drive  away  eril  are  found  in  many 
idacea.  When  a  king  was  installed  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  priest  struck  him  on  the  back 
with  a  sacred  Immch,  in  order  to  purify  him  from 
defilement  (Ellis,  Polvnat,  Sutarchtt,  London, 
1829,  in.  110).  Brariban  Indians  scourge  them- 
selTes  on  tha  owutal  organ*  with  a  certain  plant 
at  the  time  the  new  mocm  (Nery,  folt4or* 
iritiliem,  Paris,  1889,  SSS).  Soinetlmes  the  scourg- 
iu  i*  done  on  a  snhstitnte,  as  in  Kew  Caledonia, 
wfiere,  when  a  chief  is  ill,  a  ^1  Is  severely  whipped 
to  driTo  away  the  evil  (Featherman,  Soe.  Hitt.  of 
Saeu  of  MaiJemd^  London,  1891,  iL  92).  Or  it 
Mw  be  mntually  iaflicted,  as  in  Peru  at  an  autumn 
iM&ral,  when  the  people  beat  each  other  with 
tordies*  sayiag,  'Let  all  hann  go  away'  (AcoAa, 
BiBt.  qf  MsVMfiM.  HakL  See.  1880,  U.  87S). 
Similar  praotisea  sUll  mrriTe  in  f(dk-oiutom  {QB^ 
Hi.  181  a.). 

With  the  same  olneot  of  driving  out  the  demon 
of  disease  which  has  entered  mto  a  patient's 
bodj,  in  aeeovdanee  with  the  universal  primitive 
view  irf  the  eaase  id  itekness,  flagellation  is  re- 
sorted to  in  savage  medicdae.  the  patient  often 
nndergiring  great  suffering  throngn  this  enre. 
Thos  among  the  CaUfomian  Indians,  in  oases  of 
paralysis,  the  affected  parts  are  whipped  with 
nettles  {NB  i  419).  Among  the  Ainus  beating 
with  hern  to  drive  out  the  demons  lA  sickness  is 
part  of  the  healer's  method  (Batchelor,  j<mK«  and 
tkeiT  FoliUon^  London,  1901,  313).  In  Tlmor-Laat, 
if  a  amallpoz  prao  should  be  stranded  on  the  coast, 
the  people  are  beaten  with  branches,  which  are 
tiien  put  on  the  prao  before  it  is  launched  away 
again,  and  the  demon  of  smaUpoz  is  besought 
to  depart  {.QB*  iiL  98,  citing  lUedel).  Women 
sDffsruig  from  demoniacal  possession  in  Burma  are 
tfarashea  with  a  stick,  the  demon  alone  being  sup- 
poeed  to  feel  the  blows  (Bastian,  Ottl.  AtUn,  Jena, 
1866-71,  iL  152).  These  methods  survived  into  later 
Biediein^  eepecially  in  the  case  of  madness,  though 
hoe  tiw  enrative  virtne  was  evidently  supposed  to 


lie  in  the  rough  treatment  to  which  the  patient 
was  subjected  TCooper,  op.  eit.  204). 

The  magics!  vsJae  of  flagellation  ia  seen  in 
the  floffging  of  women  with  thongs  ent  from  the 
skins  of  the  aaerifioal  Boats  by  the  Lnperci  at  the 
Lupercalia  in  Bome.  This  vi,  eommunieating  to 
them  magically  the  beneficent  influence  of  divinity, 
wsa  believed  to  render  Uiem  prolific  (Ovid,  Fam, 
iL  S67ff'.).  Although  the  numerous  eases  of 
scourging  or  stinging  at  initiation  frequently  have 
the  primitive  purpoee  here  discovered,  they  are 
sometimes  expressly  said  to  be  done  with  the 
view  of  oansing  pain  or  testing  endurance.  Thus, 
among  the  Kivendas,  after  eirenmcision,  the 
youths,  stripped  naked,  are  beaten  and  Buffer 
other  hardships  by  exposure  to  the  intense  night 
cold,  in  order  to  harden  them  (JAI,  1905,  xxxv. 
252).  Among  other  Bechuana  tribes,  after  circum- 
cision the  youths  are  scourged  at  intervals  with 
great  severity,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honour  that 
tbey  should  show  absolute  irapassilHlit^  even 
though  the  blood  sponta  ftom  theur  baeks,  and  the 
whip  leaves  life-long  scars.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  allowed  no  flesh  meat  but  what  they  can  them* 
selves  obtain,  and  are  subjected  to  the  eoduranoe  of 
cold  and  hunger  (Livingstone,  Miuionary  Trav^ 
London,  1857,  146  ff  ;  JAI,  1889.  xiz.  268  ff). 

The  primitive  view  of  soomsing  has  here,  as 
in  other  eases,  been  mperseded  ^  a  later  eon- 
eeption  of  it  as  a  painful  test  of  endnranoe.  At 
this  point  the  omel  flogging  of  vouths  at  Spctrta  in 
connexion  with  the  cut  of  Artemis— the  blood 
from  the  wounds  caused  by  the  whip  being  shed 
on  the  altar— can  scarcely  be  viewed  in  any  other 
Uj|[ht  than  that  of  a  survival  of  earlier  rites  of 
initiation,  especially  as  the  Spartan  youths,  like 
the  Bechuanas,  were  allowed  no  food  save  what 
tbey  could  discover  for  themselves.  The  flogging 
was  done  in  presence  of  their  parents,  who  en- 
couraged them  to  show  no  sign  of  suffering ;  and 
so  severe  was  it  that  the  youths  sometimes  died. 
Various  mythical  explanations  of  this  flogging 
were  current,  but  it  was  generally  r<«arded  as 
a  subetitnte  for  human  sacrifice  onudned  by 
Lycnrgus  (Paaa,  iii.  16;  Lucian,  Anaehank). 
But  in  the  light  of  similar  customs  elsewhere,  the 
origin  must  be  sought  in  old  initiation  rites  of  a 
savage  past,  remauiB  of  which,  like  the  'bull- 
roarer'  (p^/i/Sm)  and  daubing  with  mud,  were  also 
found  in  the  Greek  mjrsteries.  Similar  soourgings 
took  place  eleewhere  in  Greece  (Potter,  Anttq.  of 
Qrttce,  Edinburgh,  1824,  L  2S8) ;  and  among  tiie 
Thracians,  according  to  Artemidoms,  SagelHition 
in  honour  of  their  Artemis  was  also  practised. 

Such  teste  of  endurance  by  flagellation  enter 
sometimes  into  festival  dances,  as  among  the 
Arawaks,  where  the  men  armed  with  whips  lashed 
each  other  alternately  until  they  were  covered 
witJi  bleeding  wounds,  yet  the  pain  was  *  bome 
and  inflicted  with  perfect  good  temper'  (ImThum, 
826 ;  of.  a  striking  match,  resulting  often  in  death, 
among  the  Mosqaito  Indians,  NK  L  735).  Pro- 
bably this  is  to  be  connected  with  a  group  of  rites 
in  which  blows,  etfusion  of  blood,  etc.,  are  intended 
to  promote  fertility  (see  88(6));  For  the  discipline 
of  self-flagellation  in  the  Christian  Church,  see  artt. 
AsOBTiCif^M,  Klaoellants  ;  ZAckler,  op.  cit.  458, 
528  ff.  ;  Cooper,  op.  cit.  Beginning  as  an  act  of 
monastic  asceticism  in  the  Iltn  cent.,  it  assumed  a 
pathological  form  with  the  later  orders  of  Flagel- 
lants (especially  during  the  ravages  of  the  Black 
Death),  who  regarded  It  as  more  efflteadowthan 
the  sacraments. 

Flagellation  as  a  saeriflce  or  as  a  substitute  for 
sacrifice  has  already  appeared  in  the  case  of  the 
Spartan  youths.  Perhaps  the  mutual  flsgellation 
of  the  Galli  at  the  spring  festival  at  Hierapolis, 
accompanied  as  it  was       self-cuttings  (Liuian, 
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de  Dea  Syria,  60),  and  the  flagellation  of  the 
Egyptians  at  BoBiris  during  the  festival  of  Ima 
(Herod,  ii.  61,  '  for  whom  they  beat  themselvea  it 
would  be  impiooa  for  me  to  dimlge '),  also  had  this 
ohanoter.  An  analogons  instance  may  be  found 
in  tiie  ciiBtx>m  of  the  Indiana  of  Gniana  who  nib 
red  pepper  into  their  eyes  when  approachinff  any 
place  nannted  by  spirits,  in  order  tnat  the  Tatt^ 
may  not  see  them.  Bat  it  is  probably  in  its  in- 
tention a  saonficial  act — the  soffering  endured 
being  intended  to  placate  the  spirits  (fm  Thorn, 
368).   See  art.  Flaoeulants. 

6.  Fftstine. — Fasting  as  a  form  of  ansteii^ 
enters  largely  into  savage  life.  Hunger  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  trials  of  the  saviuie,  althongh 
he  can  go  for  long  periods  with  little  uiod,  like  the 
Boshman  observM  to  live  for  fifteen  days  on  water 
and  salt  (Thompson,  Trav.  in  S.  Africa,  liondon, 
1827,  99).  Sometimes,  too,  the  savage  will  onder- 
so  fasting  as  a  purely  mw^lflah  act,  giving  his 
food  to  his  starving  children  or  sharing  his  scanby 
supply  with  his  fellowB,  who,  when  it  is  exhaustec^ 
starve  to  death  with  him  (Nansen,  Eskimo  Ltfe, 
London,  1893,  103,  116).  Frequent  periods  of 
abstinence,  especially  in  regions  where  the  food 
snpply  ia  scarce,  are  ftnoeaiipoii  him.  We  are 
here  concerned,  however,  wiw  volontary  fasts 
rather  than  with  those  imposed  npon  savage  man. 
Altbooffh  he  regards  fasting  quite  difierentiy  from 
the  oivuized  ascetic,  and  probably  has  no  strong 
wish  to  suffer  the  pangs  oi  himger,  yet  voluntary 
fasting  is  forced  upon  nim  for  different  reasons. 

The  origin  of  fasting  is  complex,  bnt  on  the 
whole  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  at  first  for 
magical  reasons.  Man's  experience  of  hunger  in 
times  of  searcitj^  may  have  suggested  to  him  that 
to  fast  voluntarily  might  guarantee  him  against 
scarcity,  and  also  nave  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
food  supply.  Thus  at  the  Intiohinma  ceremonies 
of  Central  Aostralian  tribes,  which  have  for  their 
purpose  the  increase  of  the  totem  food  supply, 
tasting  is  a  part  of  th«  rite  (Spwcer^iUen**,  200). 
On  more  purely  religious  grounds  an  analogy  is 
foxmd  where  the  sacrifice  of  one  person  wards  off 
danger  menacing  a  whole  group.  Fasting  is  also 
intimately  connected  with  the  i^stem  of  food 
tabns.  In  some  cases  these  may  arise  from  tiie 
selfishness  of  stronger  members  oi  a  human  group, 
who  forbid  others  to  tooch  certain  foods  saded  io 
themselves,  or  again  frcHU  the  vise  jontotiee  of 
establishing  a  '  close '  time  when  certain  foods  are 
likely  to  b«jcome  Bcarce,^a8  in  Polyneaa,  where,  U  a 
bad  harvest  is  feared,  a  tabu  is  placed  on  bananas, 
hens,  etc.,  to  establish  a  reserve  (Letoomeaa, 
Sociology,  489).  Bnt  ihoj  often  arose  out  of 
man's  peculiar  vtewa  ngardiag  tho  oonts^ion  of 
evil  Influences  which  might  be  warded  off  by,  so 
to  say,  sacrificing  a  part  in  lieu  of  the  wnole. 
Food  iras  eminently  a  vehicle  for  evil  influences 
entering  the  body,  nenee  by  the  tabning  of  some 
partiouJar  food  other  foo<u  would  be  rendered 
harmless.  Tabu  is  also  connected  with  totenusm, 
where  some  particular  animal  or  plant  species  is 
not  eaten  by  those  whose  totem  it  is.  But  it  also 
has  a  much  wider  range,  and  affwts  foods  which 
may  not  be  eaten  at  certain  periods  of  life,  e.g. 
before  a  youth  is  initiated,  before  marriage, 
during  pregnancy,  at  the  time  of  the  oouvade, 
dnriuK  hnnting  or  war.  In  this  aqtect  fasting 
from  the  tabued  food  also  acts  as  a  kind  of  purifi- 
cation. Fasting  in  all  such  cases  inolndes  such 
varietiM  as  abeonenoe  from  certain  foods,  or  from 
meat,  or  frtna  food  with  wMeh  wtnnen  have  had  to 
do  (sexual  tabu),  or  from  all  food  for  a  varying 
period.  In  oertain  oases  kings  or  priests  mu^ht 
not  eat  certain  foods  for  tabu  and  other  magical 
reasons,  such  as  their  being  recognized  as  incarnate 
divinity,  which  often  occurs.    Frequentiy,  too. 


women  might  not  eat  men's  food,  and  vice  vena 
(see Crawley,  Mystic  Rose,  172,  eta;  cf.  an  instance 
cited  by  Im  Thum,  256,  where  the  Indians  would 
have  starved  rather  than  resort  to  cooking  some 
oassam  roots,  because  cooking  was  woman's  work}. 

Whatever  be  the  reason  for  a  food-tabu,  tt 
argues  considerable  self-restraint,  akin  to  the 
restraint  which  desires  to  discipline  the  body 
through  fasting  among  peoples  of  a  higher  culture. 
To  break  such  a  tabu  is  universally  coneddered  the 
greatest  crime,  to  be  visited  by  severe  punishment 
or  by  automatio  resolts— sickness  or  death.  Many 
instances  are  known  where  a  savage  would  rather 
starve  to  death  than  eat  some  tabued  food  though 
that  alone  was  available,  and  though  all  risk  of 
detection  by  fellow-clansmen  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Agam,  since  during  periods  of  fasting  as 
the  result  of  famine,  morbid  conditions  of  psyohio 
life  an  induced,  with  dxeams  and  visions,  tasting 
is  in  turn  resorted  to  in  order  to  produce  these,  as 
has  already  been  seen  (|  4).  FlnalhTj  unce  it  ia 
believed  that  the  gods  are  pleaaed  with  suffer- 
ing, fasting  becomes  a  painfnl  service  rendered  to 
them,  or,  again,  it  is  used  as  a  penitoitial  disdp- 
line.  This  occurs  in  many  barbaric  colts  at  a 
higher  st^  than  mere  savagery,  and  in  the  later 
usage  fasting  speedily  becomes  an  ascetic  exerdse 
(see  art  FASTlHa). 

(a)  TMitv  before  nwiriege  bw  wtMj  a  vm^aX  kipect,  and 
Is  ooQbtteM  tntended  «s  oim  meeas  out  otmsajotl— wilng  tbe 
duweis  snmnMd  to  ftttand  thli  crittol  sbv*  seziMriU^ 
whus  tt  smudi  tbe  poadbUity  of  otO  InflaaDaea  entering  tbe 
bodjr  ttmorii  food.  Tfaa  foOowipg  typUaJ  ex>mplie  will  waJtsx. 
Among  the  moiuia  the  men  most  efistdn  (ran  meet  for  eome 
tisM  before  mArriag«,  toA  will  retber  go  wUboot  food  ettogetber 
upon  oocmIod  than  break  tbis  tebo  (Im  Hhbh,  828).  Tbe 
newly -married  pair  Mnoog  the  Wa-taatM  are  itant  op  tot  tfaree 
daya  without  food,  and  among  the  Bondeii  thsr  eat  notUnc 
aod  only  vaah  out  their  mouths  with  water  on  &■  dvpC  tbe 
wedding  niiompaon,  TravtU  in  3.  Afrioa,  London,  1B7,  SIS; 
yi^l^ xzv.  1S9).  SimilarlTi*ilihtlieTblhiksti,Mteaiid 
bridegroom  most  lut  for  two  daja,  then  eat  a  little  food,  sad 
again  fast  for  two  days  (ir^Lm). 

(b)  Tbe  oostom  of  a  woman^  ahetaintng  from  certain  (oodi  or 
fhatbg  before  tbe  birth  of  a  lUU,  In  wUoh  abettaMOoe  the 
hoiband  frequently  Joins  ber.  Is  Intimately  anodated  with 
and  baa  the  same  ratimaU  aa  ne  haAand^  iMttnB  dniinc  Oe 
period  of  the  oouvade  In  which  he  11  ee  In  inateaa  <tf  hie  wife. 
Tbe  reason  for  ttae  practice  at  taatiiw  here  It  Ow  Intimate  con. 
nexion  between  parent*  and  ohild  wnloh  ia  emphaeindatnah 
a  time,  eo  tbat  tney  moat  abetkln  from  all  micii  fooda  aa  mlgbt 
Infure  tbe  oblld  tnrongfa  eating  tliem.  Tboa  in  the 
Isuoda  the  motiier  abatalna  from  pwk,  turticj.  honey,  iguana, 
and  paradoxoruB,  and  after  a  time  her  husband  avotoe  the  two 
taut, '  in  tbe  belief  tbot  the  embryo  would  nifler  were  he  to 
Indnlge  in  auoh  food'  (,JAZ,  1882,  xiL  8H).  Among  the  Oali- 
fOmian  Indiana  the  motiiar  taeted  for  three  daya  after  tbe 
birth,  drinking  nothing  but  warm  water.  Tbte  formed  part  of 
a  oeremony  of  potlfloatMni,  and  for  two  mocme  aba  waa  ulowed 
no  meat  (SR  L  <18).  Where  the  oouvade  ia  oonoemed,  tbe 
husband  usually  abat^ns  for  some  weeks  trom  all  tledi  food 
and  Uvea  on  a  very  abatemloua  diet,  and  audi  onstoms  are 
widdy  prevalent  among  moat  aavage  pe(^)lea  (eae  art.  OonvAsa, 
and  lAbbook,  OriipnitfCivaiaitbM,  tondoo,  1870. 16  fl.). 

(e)  In  many  casea  where  tasting  ooours  at  Initiation,  we 
almost  see  it  passing  over  from  its  magical  intention  of  tbe 
avoidance  of  eril  influenoea  and  of  a  preparatloa  for  the  recap- 
tion of  new  food  to  an  aot  of  religloua  preparation  for  the 
divine  and  ethical  revelations  about  10  be  made  to  the  lad.  A 
similar  transition  to  a  more  religions  view  of  testing  is  sees  fn 
other  oaeea.  Anumg  many  peoplea  when  the  harvest,  whether 
of  00m,  yams,  bananas  etc.,  baa  been  gathered  in,  no  one  m^ 
eat  of  it  until  the  first  miita  have  been  crffOred  to  a  divinity  or 
partaken  of  by  a  miest,  ohlet  or  king,  and  In  some  oasea  a  fast 
of  aeveral  dayr  duration  takes  ^aoe.  Ibis,  tbourii  It  la 
primarily  a  fweparation  tor  the  reception  of  new  food,  la  ako 
part  of  a  group  <rf  porifloatory  ritea,  while  it  has  also  a  rdigiona 
dement.  Thus,  among  tbe  C^eek  TnHianB,  part  of  tbe  elabonte 
ceremonies  included  a  strict  fast  for  two  nights  and  one  day, 
whUe  a  bitter  deoooUon  was  drunk  In  order  *  to  purge  ttidr  sin- 
tnl  bodiee.'  This  waa  followed  by  a  sacramental  eatiiw  of  the 
new  crops  (Adair,  HisL  nf  tht  Amtr.  InA.,  London,  1775,  M  fl.). 
A  dmilar  solemn  fast  touc  plaoe  among  the  Natohes  for  three 
d^rs  along  with  tiie  obserranoe  of  silenoe  at  tbe  Vlre  Festival, 
whan  the  maize  waa  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  Sun ;  and  was 
also  obaerved  among  the  ahendceea  bv  the  warrioia,  irtto  at  the 
same  time  absttfuea  from  sexual  interooorae  (Ohateanbriaad, 
Foyws  •»  Amirijua,  Paris,  U8S,  UOff.;  Peatnannan.  m.  oU. 
UL  U7)i  Tba  OomaadHS  bad  yearly  gatherings  to  Iwnt  tbe 
sacred  tlrei^  when  tbey  tocdc  '  meduine '  for  paiUoatua  and 
taated  tor  aevan  daya.  Thoae  who  could  M>dure  to  kam  the 
last  ontoAen  beoame  aanad  In  tba  eyea  of  the  otiiars  (Palmar, 
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Mngiuime,  1889,  zrfl.  451).  Again,  whtn  foodi  m 
tobo,  cttbcr  tfaroogh  totam  mtrtcttoM  or  tor  ■oom  oUur 
nMoa.  «bMliMDC«  trom  tt>flm  to  tnmviUf  ranrdad  w  an 
boDOor  doM  to  tb«  totam  kidms]  or  to  k  oiTLnit;  who  wootd 
rmmA  wmr  hiiatji  of  the  rnl«,  or  it  bM  th«  OKtore  of  &  Mori- 
Mai  Mt  of  Mtf-danU.  Una  Ktooof  Uw  a«ii>o*n«,  Fllt>a>,  aod 
ottwn,  oertaln  aaimftlc,  whiob  wan  protetrij  wriiw  totoms,  wen 
bdi«T«d  to  b«  iwwinto  rods  or  aMred  to  iMrtiaator  ddttoi,  utd 
okoh  mMi  bad  now  punoolkr  anlnul  tpflrifity  wUtii  bs  would 

 hii  nil  iiliimiiMliiiiiiMiMl  (Till ma.  "■nn.  fiwilim,  initl.  lit; 

WDHuiM,  Fift,  Load.  1868;  L  &»).  Or  mdooc  th«  AwUmui 
Uaaden  at  oertain  wmom  ft  numbar  of  tooift  art  abrtaiood 
from  bacanaa  tba  rod  Pataiga  raqniraa  tbam  at  tboai  ttmaa 
(JAI  xU.  1M)l  <»,  aa  anwBf  vaitooa  WMt  AMoaa  triboi, 
o«rtain  proUbitod  fooda,  or  ontHda,  whMi  »  bm  wlQ  not  «M 
«ves  men  aoflerinf  from  hnngw,  ara  ■  UtonUr  a  aaorUoa 
ordabwd  for  tba  duld  by  tta  paraoti  and  tba  oiafta  doctor  aa  a 
(ift  to  tha  govendiiv  wtrtt  ot  Ua  Ufa,' BDd  to  eat  o(  H  would  ba 
a^at  oooe  poniitaea  bj  tba  nrirtt  and  raqntotBi  atonMMat 
ezpenai*e  oaramoniaa  and  fine  (Na— n,  e|».  oul  78 ;  H.  H. 
UnrMT,  TramU,  460),  or  tbar  ara  Mt  aatan  baoaoaa  tba;  an 
dedicated  by  bmb  to  tba  naa  of  hla  aMaodant  (Danbet*, 
FtO-lm  Vftk»Ffprt,Looiii)a,vm,xxix.).  Abatlnaaoa  fai  aD 
BDcta  eana  la  «  reusioaa  rattaar  ttaan  a  mafwal  aet 

W  VMiDf  to  indbiea  rtoion  is  whkA  &  nirita  or  dMnltUa 
reveal  tbemadTea  baa  alreadj  baea  ootloed,  bat  a  law  fortbar 
win  aRTe  to  riMW  tba  anrten  (diaraatar  of  tba  aoL 


Tbe  Alfooqaliia  woold  fast  or  amn  dan  'tUl  botb  ttuir 
bodies  and  their  Bolnda  baaaua  free  and  Unt,  wtakta  prepared 
tbMD  to  dieam*  C^kr,  IL  4U-4m  C^IilB  aiDoiiff  tba  Ool- 
nUaiM  In  timea  ol  parpfazitr  pracrtlee  botb  fiiHiia  and 
hoerattoB  (jrx  L  Xm.  gMaral.  &e  AtiMtloaa  iBdiwlMtwl 
bilan  mar  nadartalmif  In  ordar  to  raMire  dlreattoa  in  bta 
drauM.  Annoff  tba  Oariba  a  tUb«  taated  lor  a  looff  pwtod 
In  oidv  to  an  In  a  tWob  the  daetinj  of  Ida  newlj-Mra  aoo 
(HDDer,  Awur.  UrrtL  Baael,  186S,  n4).  Sinllar  bate  wan 
ooatoBaiT  to  Oraeco  amonr  tbe  prtosto  and  prtaatoaaaa  of 
ononlar  ilnlDaB.  to  ordw  to  obtoin  vldoaa  (Paoa.  L  S4) ;  and 
tn  India  faattnff  ■  a  reooffntoed  mode  of  obtaining  Interoowa 
■mm  tba  coda  (Uaine^^lMrdrr  BtUg.,  Haoorer,  1806-1807, 
fl.  un  The  ▼Wooa  and  revdationa  oU^ned  bjr  OhriatiBn 
•ilnto  and  aacattoa  an  to  aona  dacrw  dns  to  rimOar  ana- 
tocitfea. 

(f)  Fnta  tbe  on  of  abrtfaiioi  and  IMttaf  aa  a  Mnaaal 
tellgtoaa  aot  to  He  oea  aa  a  motoa  of  aaofUoa  bjr  whlota  tba 
(oda  an  appeaaad,  or  aa  a  peDltentU  dtaatpUse,  the  atep  to  not 
alone  one.  Inatoneee  of  auoh  oaaa  an  foond  gMunly  aroony  liar- 
baric  and  dTiUaed  peoplea,  tboogb  not  oaksown  amonc  Mvagea ; 
wfaOe  laatliw,  either  aa  a  tnaaaa  of  pmUoation,  or  aa  a  penl- 
tontial  dlactpfine,  or  aa  a  preparatton  tor  m/stloal  Uhmlnanon, 
r^Mlr  beauna  part  of  tne  piMtioe  of  tba  Obrlatlan  Obonb. 
Penaooe,  Indadinf  Eaatlnr,  adt-tartara,  and  wwleaalon  of  e«IL 
la  (oond  amoD(  many  tribea  of  the  Amertoan  Indian  atoo^  bus 
amoac  tba  aaoeat  Heskana  it  liad  aa  eapedaUr  proouMak 
plaee.  Sooo  faato  of  a  rlgorooa  Uad  laatad  tnm  tbrta  to  fin 
daTa ;  otbeni  probably  1m  riarorona,  from  twao^  to  140  daya. 
Tbtaa  won  nndlnc  npoa  ttther  Indlrldaato  or  tta  irttole 
people,  wen  inteaded  both  aa  poiUtcatlcKM  and  aa  paoanoaa, 
and.  In  tbe  latter  form,  were  aooonqianiad  by  other  axtrenw 
fonna  of  aalf -dlaolpline  for  alna  oonunitted.  Kieh  wen  mnar- 
aDy  impoeed  by  tbe_prtaeto  (Oaviffero,  Bm.  Mm.,  Loodon, 
in?,  L  MS,  807 11.).  AMof  aainiilar  obaraotaraodiiLbentiOD 
ware  aleo  oommoa  In  Pwtl  In  Babylooto  and  Aaayria  tMtlng 
had  atoo  a  ytUmmtin  form,  rfther  tot  tba  wbola  patyle  in  timea 
of  dancer  (of.  Job  8^  or  for  Indlvldnato  aa  part  oi  the  penitential 
diaolplUM  witb  TOob  men  uproaoltad  tba  goda  aealdiw  for- 
fjiauwa,  aa  to  aaan  to  the  paolMaUal  paalma,  a.;. '  Food  ibave 
not  eaten,  weeptoc  to  my  aooriatuneat' (Jaairow,  (if  Bak, 
Load.  ISMkSB :  Sayca,  Bd.  nf  Aha.  Sgypt  tmd  Bab.,  Bdla. 
IMS,  418, 477).  Tbe  man  priaattve  aavage  eoatoan  of  ^>paal* 
inc  to  the  coda  tbroogh  tba  pato  borne  by  ttuir  wonblppere  to 
aaan  to  a  Pljian  caaum.  A  prteat,  aftor  iiiieiiiiiiaaafiinj  tof- 
■  hto  sod  lor  rato,  alept  for  aarontl  anecaariw  nlgtau 
on  tSa  top  of  a  rock  withoot  mat  or  pUlow,  b^lnc 
tiraatomoratlMOMantodeUyto  atiMl  a  abowar  (WIDiatM.  £ 

mi. 

In  oertato  oaaaa  maa  teat  until  aome  aofe  of  roraace  to  paf 

formed,  aa  to  FIJI,  where,  to  Indtoato  awom  reraacet  a  msa 
woold  oenrfro  hbnaeU  of  faTonrtto  or  nie—iry  food  twHUama, 
1.188).  OoanpanthecurloitaOalttoaaBtomof^faBttngaeabMt* 
a  panoB  (aee  AscnnctsN  (OeltioS.  Utto  waa  a  tacal  pro  oaaa  to 
Iraaod,  by  which  anyooewbodeairedaBtroacer  peraonMyleld 
to  hto  pUBt  art  tHting  at  hto  door  nntU  ba  yfaldod  (AnnUM 
LamcflrtiMd,  DabBn,  1800-7^  I.  lUfl.,  U.  4«  i  Joyoa,  Soeiat 
BM.  i^AntlM  Ir^Hd,  Load.  1008,  L  804-807). 

Mottrniiiff  ceremoiuec. — Hera  agiin  nidvera- 
iiy  in  HiTafle  and  barbuio  life  tbe  death  of  a 
relmtiTe  or  «  some  ehief  or  great  warrior,  eto., 
inTolTes  the  praetiee  of  many  anateritiea,  rarying 
in  deeree,  amoog  the  mrvirors.  The  motive  of 
theee  u  oomplez ;  and,  though  all  may  be  r^arded 
as  different  ways  of  showing  grief,  it  eeemi  oertain 
thai  they  did  not  all  origuuue  from  that  groond. 
Among  moQining  ceremonies  of  a  simpler  and  less 
painfu  class  mar  be  enomerated  wailing,  wearing 
old  <«  nnnsoal  elothea,  the  lejeetion  of  ornaments, 
rabbbig  dunmal,  elay,  and  otbor  mbataiioes  on 


al& 


tbe  body,  shaviiig  the  hidr  or  allowing  it  to  grow 
anasaafly  l<Hig»  Uw  discarding  of  pleasant  foM  <v 
of  customary  ongnents,  sleeping  on  the  grare 
in  the  open  air  (of.  Nassau,  10 ;  Williams,  Fijit 
London,  IBfift,  i.  4 ;  M.  H.  Kingsley,  TravtU  in 
W,  Jfriea,  4S3,  487  i  Haddon,  Htad  Sunier*. 
aoe ;  JAI,  1006,  zxxr.  417).  But  others  of  a  much 
mora  serera  oharaetar  are  also  extremely  oommon, 
gashing  or  ontting  the  body,  amputatiog  a 
flngsoTjjand  fiuting. 

(1)  The  origin  of  gashing  or  ontting  the  body 
may  be  fonna  simply  in  an  ecstatic  ezpreasion  of 
grief,  at  first  spontaneous,  then  reduced  to  a  cus- 
tom. The  pain  oansad  by  such  methods  of  wound- 
ing, tbou^  In  the  eeita^y  and  delirium  of  grief  it 
may  be  laoi  thaB  we  imi^ine  (Beokworth  says  <^ 
the  liOTrible  gashings  of  the  Crow  Indians  that 
*  they  seemed  to  fed  no  pun,*  U  BBBW,  p.  88S), 
b  itoelf  an  expression  of  sorrow.  But  other  mean- 
ings were  peniapo  giren  to  these  self-inflicted 
wounds.  Thus  uim  maT  hATO  been  some  idea 
of  union  with  the  dead  tannu^  the  blood  sj^t 
on  the  grare,  as  in  N.  8.  Wales,  when  the  men 
stood  OTor  it  and  cut  each  other  with  their  botnne- 
rangs,  letting  the  blood  trickle  down  into  it  (of. 
W.  S.  Smith,  906).  This  bond  of  union  with  the 
dead  implies  'on  the  one  ride  subnussion,  tm  the 
other  fnendliaess '  (Spencer,  Csrsnt.  Itut.y  London, 
1879,70^  Or,  again,  uie  blood  may  be  an  offering  to 
the  dead  in  otmt  to  refresh  them  (t6. ;  cf.  Wester- 
marck,  Or^m  and  Dawlcpment  <^  Moral  ItUa»t  i* 
476).  In  either  case  the  xite  would  hare  a  no- 
pitiatory  aspeot  It  is  found  among  the  Aus- 
tralians, Melaneriaas,  Polynesiana,  in  Africa  and 
America,  and  it  existed  in  ancient  Israel  (Lt  19*), 
among  the  Greeks,  Turks,  Huns,  etc  (of.  Stoli, 
op.  88fll;  Spenoer,  qp.  eU.  70-71),  and  with 
soma  of  thsee  peoples  assumed  a  ghastly  fmn* 
while  it  waa  frequently  proportionate  to  the  tank 
of  the  dead  person.  The  wounds  included  laoer- 
ating  or  ontting  the  ann&  breasts,  or  legs,  piercing 
them,  slitting  the  ear  lobes,  wounding  the  head, 
eto.  Thus  tbe  Crow  Indians  made  two  cuts  down 
the  length  of  the  arm,  tearing  away  the  skin,  or 
out  the  flesh  <«  the  breast  and  abonldm  ifiSt 
Uk.  eU.)  i  the  Tongans  eat  and  teuised  themselres 
with  shark's  teeth,  ahells,  axes,  clubs,  and  knirea 
(Mariner,  Tonga  IdamtU,  London,  1817<  L  880, 
403) ;  the  Spartans  ton  the  flesh  from  their  fore- 
heads with  pins  and  needles  to  gratify  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  (Potter,  op.  cU,  iL  204).  The  deeorip- 
tious  of  monmin|[  oeremonies  among  all  aange 
tribes  supply  copious  instanoea  of  tue  aertt^  <^ 
these  lacerations. 

(2)  The  mutilation  of  soma  member  of  the  body, 
usually  a  finger,  occasionally  an  ear,  is  also  found 
as  a  oommon  sign  of  grief  at  mooming  ceremonies. 
Spencer  regards  this  as  an  act  of  sacrificial  pro- 
[tttiation  <H  the  dead  and  a  rign  of  submission  (op. 
oif.  66),  and  it  oertainly  has  the  rignificanoa  oia 
propitiation  of  divinities  or  spirits,  €.g.  in  oases  of 
uIdbss,  etc  (see  1 8,  2).  In  some  casea  it  ma^  be 
rej^trded  as  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice, 
giving  a  part  in  plaoe  of  the  whole,  as  when  a 
widow  has  her  finger  chopped  off  in  tbe  Nioobar 
Islands,  evidently  in  place  of  being  slain  at  her 
husband's  grave  (Tylor,  iL  363).  But  it  might 
readily  become  a  formal  expression  of  grief,  aa  in 
Fiji,  where,  on  the  death  of  a  chief,  orders  wera 
given  that  a  hundred  fingers  should  be  cnt  off 
[W^illi&ms,  L  197).  Yet  even  in  Fiji  a  child's 
finger  was  out  off  as  a  sign  of  affection  for  a  dead 
fatner  (»d.  L  177).  Usually  a  joint  or  the  whole 
of  the  tittle  finger  is  ont  off;  thouf^h  another  flninr 
may  be  iMuoved  later  what  this  is  lacking.  TUa 
painfol  custom  is  found  among  some  AnstnUan 
tribes,  in  Tonga  and  Fiji*  among  variooa  N.  and 
8.  American  udian  tribes,  among  the  Hottentota 
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when  a  widow  re-marrieB,  and  occasionally  with 
Chinese  widows  as  a  sign  that -they  will  not  re- 
marry (StoU,  op.  eit,  274  If.:  Spencer,  op.  eit.  55  ff.; 
Kolb,  Caput  Bona  Svai,  Nuremberg,  1719.  572; 
Giles,  Chuna  and  tlu  CAmeM,  London,  1879,  202). 

(3)  The  oostom  of  fasting  is  here  met  with  once 
more  as  a  natural  expression  of  mourning,  often 
of  a  severe  and  prolonged  character.  The  Fijiane 
fasted  for  a  dead  chief  for  ten  or  twenty  days 
fWilliams,  i  197).  Some  of  the  Salish  tnbes  of 
British  Colnmlna  fast  for  foot  days  after  a 
death,  while  a  widow  most  not  eat  fr^  meat  for 
a  yesr,  a  widows  for  a  shorter  period  (JAI,  1905, 
XXXV.  138-9).  The  Andamanefie  mast  abstain  from 
certain  favourite  foods,  and  here  relations  are 
often  joined  in  this  custom  by  other  members  of 
the  tnoe  as  a  token  of  sympathy  {JAI,  1882,  xii. 
1^,  146).  The  Jaiianese  partake  only  of  a  s|iaTe 
To^etable  diet  during  the  period  of  moonung, 
while  in  Korea  the  mourners  drink  rice  wat^ 
for  some  days,  and  then  are  allowed  to  partake 
of  gmel  for  the  rest  of  the  time  {JAI  xiL  226, 
xxr.  350). 

(4)  Finally,  though  the  custom  of  a  wife's  being 
■lain  at  her  hasband's  death  mav  have  become  a 
mere  cQstomary  rite,  and  thooffn  its  origin  may 
be  sought  in  sacrificial  ideas  ancTin  the  benef  that 
she  must  aooompany  him  beyond  the  grave,  it  is 
frequently  foond  as  an  extreme  act  of  austere 
devotion,  the  wife  devoting  herself  to  death  out 
of  affection.  Instances  of  this  are  found  in  Fiji 
(Williams,  i.  180),  where  wives  were  frequently 
sacrificed  at  th^  own  instance ;  in  India,  where  a 
wife  lit  the  pyre  with  her  own  hands  ;  in  China, 
where  wives  will  take  their  own  lives  to  follow 
their  husbands  into  the  next  world  (de  Groot, 
Bel.  System  of  China,  Leyden,  1894,  iL  1.  736  ff.); 
among  the  ancient  Greelca,  with  whom  historio 
instances  of  this  suicidal  devotion  are  recorded 
(Euripides,  Sttpp.  1000  ff. ;  Pans.  iv.  2.  7) ;  and 
among  the  ancient  Celts  (Leahy,  Hertne  Bmnance* 
oflrdand,  Londmi,  190S,  L  105 ;  cf.  Cssa^  vi.  19, 
uaTes  and  clients  beloved  bf  the  dead  ;  Mela,  iiL 
S.  19 ;  see  artt.  SiTl  and  Moubnino). 

8.  Mutilations.— A  great  variety  of  ethnic  muti- 
lations involving  a  considerable  degree  of  pain 
may  be  classed  among  austerities.  £ach  one  of 
these  may  have  a  diffiBxmt  origin  at  intention* 
some  may  be  mere  cnstomaiy  or  symbolic  follow* 
ings  of  anshaio  rites,  but  this  makes  no  difference 
in  the  degree  of  suffering  which  is  borne  or  in  the 
stoical  patience  with  which  it  is  endured  (see  arL 
Mutilations). 

(1)  The  custom  of  euttimg  ih*  (oc^  and  using  the 
blood  for  some  speoifio  poipose  is  widdy  extended* 
and  has  already  bem  met  with  as  a  mounung 
eeremonjr. 

(a)  It  IS  found  as  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  initi- 
ation in  various  quarters.  Thus  in  North  Central 
Australia  the  final  ceremony  among  several  of 
the  tribes  oonsists  of  maldng  a  series  of  cuts  on 
the  back  and  one  on  the  neck  of  the  candidate. 
These  are  said  to  commemorate  certain  events  in 
the  Atcheringa,  or  mythical  period  (Spencer  and 
Gillen**,  335).  A  similar  rite  is  found  among 
S.  Australian  tribes  (Schhrmann,  in  Nat.  Tribes 
of  S.A.,  Adelaide.  1879,  231  ff.).  Scars  are  also 
made  on  the  face  and  body  at  puberty  among  the 
Ba-Mbalaa  IJAJ,  1005,  xxxv.  402)  and  elsewhere 
in  Africa  (Burton,  Abeokuta,  London.  1863,  L 
104 ;  Denham,  Travels  in  Africa,  London,  1828, 
iii.  176 :  '  the  process  is  sud  to  be  extremely  pain- 
ful on  account  of  the  heat  and  flies').  These 
appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  totem  or  tribal 
marks.  Among  the  Abipones  the  marks  were 
made  with  thorns,  and  ashes  were  robbed  into  the 
wounds — a  species  of  tatuing  (Dobrizhoffer,  ii. 


(£)  Cutting  or  gashing  the  body  in  order  to 
obtain  blood,  nsuEuIy  for  magical  purposes  or  for 
use  in  various  ceremonies,  is  found  aU  over  Aus- 
tralia. Thns  amtHig  the  Bieri  two  men  aie  bled 
vrith  a  sharp  flint,  and  the  blood  la  allowed  to 
flow  on  others  of  the  tribe.  The  eeremony  was 
intended  to  produce  rain,  the  blood  representing 
rain  (Gason,  in  Nat.  Tribes  of  S.  Aust.  276). 
Among  the  Wiradthuri  tribes,  at  initiation  rites 
men  wounded  thdr  gums  or  the  flesh  under  their 
traigues  with  diarp  pieces  of  bone,  and  allowed  the 
blood  to  fall  on  the  seat  used  in  the  oeremony ; 
and  among  the  Kamilaroi,  at  the  bora,  quantities 
of  blood  were  collected  from  cashes  made  in  men's 
arms  with  flint  or  shell  (JAI,  1895,  zxv.  301, 
325),  Among  the  Central  Australian  tribes  'it  is 
astonishing  what  an  enormous  amount  of  blood  is 
used  for  decorative  purposes  hj  these  savages,  one 
of  whom  will  think  nothing  of  bleeding  liimself 
perhaps  twice  a  dav  for  a,week  or  two  m  succes- 
sion.' Here  it  is  also  drawn  from  gashes  in  the 
body  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes — to  seal  a 
covenant,  to  be  aoministored  as  a  strengthening 
potion,  or  applied  to  tho  body  of  the  nek  or  aged 
(Speneer-GiuenS  ff9eff).  Amwas  the  Basntos  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  oarriea  a  oorpae  to  the 
grave  are  scratched  with  a  knife,  and  magic  stuff 
IS  put  into  the  wounds  to  remove  the  cont^on  of 
death  [GB*  i.  302).  Here,  too,  may  be  mentioned 
a  group  of  customs  already  allnded  to  5),  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  divide  uto  two 
parties  and  engage  in  a  sham  fight,  in  which,  how- 
ever, severe  Uows  are  ^ven  and  received,  blood  is 
shed,  limbs  are  broken,  and  aometimes  life  itself 
is  taken,  the  fight  lasting  for  some  hours.  This 
fight  takes  place  at  some  given  moment  in  the 
processes  of  agriculture,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  fertility.  The  rationale  probably 
is  that  the  blood  shed  fertilizes  the  earth,  for 
among  ^e  Aoobambans  of  Pern  women  caught 
tiie  brood  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  fields  (Bastian, 
Dsr  Mmmh  in  tUr  Oetehichte,  Jma.  1860,  iiL  73). 
Similar  fights,  more  or  less  severe,  have  been  ob- 
served among  the  Tongans.  American  Indians, 
African  tribes,  among  the  Khonds,  in  China  ;  they 
occurred  in  the  form  of  stone-throwing  in  Greece 
at  certain  festivals ;  and  th^  still  occnr  in  modi* 
fied  form  in  Enropeam  folk-cnatun  (see  P^asar* 
PoMsania*,  iiL  807). 

(c)  Incisions  in  the  flesh  and  blood-letting  are 
also  cnutomaiy  before  marriage  in  many  plaoea. 
Ininsiona  whion  leave  raised  scars  are  made  on 
the  bodies  of  young  men  and  women  among  the 
Kiknyns  of  E.  Afnca,  the  purpose  being  <wna- 
mental  (JAI,  1906,  xxxv.  256).  Saewhere  the 
blood-letting,  followed  1^  each  spouse  drinkmg  or 
swallowing  the  blood  in  food,  has  the  purpose  of 
uniting  them,  and  shrinks  in  some  cases  to  a  mere 
symbol  (Crawley.  Mystic  Jtose,  385;  see  artt. 
Blood,  BROTHBBaooD  [artificial]).  Or,  again, 
the  opening  of  a  vein  in  both  mide  and  bride* 
groom  is  a  species  of  blood -offering,  mainly  among 
American  Indian  tribes  (Ziickler,  op.  eit.  80). 

{d)  Frequently  the  making  of  scars  and  cioabrioes, 
painful  as  the  process  ia,  aeems  to  have  mainly  an 
ornamental  purpose,  as  among  the  Australtans 
(Spencer- Gillen",  56),  Tssmanians  and  Melanesians 
(I^toumean,  jSorto/o^y,  80),  and  N.  American  tribes, 
e.a.  the  Thlinkets  {Nit  i.  07),  though  with  most 
01  these  they  are  also  made  for  other  purposes. 
Among  West  Coast  African  tribes,  with  whom 
tatning  is  rare,  (noatriees  are  made  by  cutting  the 
skin  and  then  placing  in  the  wound  the  fluff  01  the 
silk  cotton  tree  (M.  H.  Kingsley,  op.  dt.  630).  In 
New  Guinea  women  make  scnra  on  the  chest  when 
a  brother  spears  his  first  dugong  (Haddon,  113). 

(e)  Finally,  goslies  are  frequently  used  to  draw 
blood  as  a  propitiation  of  the  gods.   Thus,  amoiig 
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the  Moaqnito  tiibw  of  Gcntnl  Ameriea,  betides 
■HrifloM  to  inflvenoe  the  gode  befbn  irar  n  any 
important  nndertaking,  Uood  was  drawn  from 
tongue,  ears,  or  other  parts  of  the  body  (NB  i.  723, 
740).  Similar  ganhings  were  made  by  the  prieeto 
of  Baal  (1  K  18",  of.  Jer  41*),  the  Aztec*  at  the 
feast  of  the  Earth-goddess,  and  the  Peranans,  both 
of  whom  drew  blood  from  gashes  in  anus,  Ivn,  ears, 
nose,  etc  (Gardlaaso  de  la  Vega,  L  02 ;  ZOckler, 
€p.  cU,  S4]L  These  are  sometimes  thought  to  be 
rdics  of  earlier  hnman  sacrifioe,  like  the  oom- 
mntation  of  a  haman  Tictim  among  the  tiaals,  who 
made  an  ineisioii  in  the  victim's  flesh  (Pomp.  Mela, 
iiL  2,  18).  Bat  possibly  they  may  hare  been 
intended  to  promote  nnion  with  the  divinity 
through  the  vebicto  of  blood.  Connected  with 
this  is  the  eastom  of  self-castiation  seen  in  the 
FluTgun  worship  of  Cybele  and  analogous  cnlbi 
in  Syria,  etc  In  these  tbe  priests  also  woonded 
thenmlves  in  the  arms  and  soonrged  each  other 
(Tert.  Afhoi.  2S;  Lucian,  dt  Dea  Syria,  00). 
Similarly  in  the  Roman  eolt  of  Bellona  the  priests 
made  eaohes  in  their  shoolden  and  tbe  Uood  was 
nrinlued  on  the  image  ol  the  goddess  and  nsed  in 
the  saoriflees  (Laotantios,  1 21  fw.  R.  Smith.  304). 

(2)  Amputation  o/Jinffsn. — ^Thispraotice,  already 
met  with  as  a  monming  ceremony,  is  also  foand 
sporadieidly  as  a  sacrificial  observance.  In  sick- 
oeas  Boshmea  sacrifice  a  joint  of  their  fingers 
(Farrer,  Ftitn.  Manntrt  and  Cuttomt,  London, 
1S79,  148).  The  CoehimiB  of  California,  when  all 
other  means  had  failed,  eat  off  a  finmr  from  a 
daogfaler  or  dster  of  a  siok  man,  in  the  belief  that 
ttwlHOod  woold  preserve  him  (Adelong,  GeMch.  von 
Cal^or.,  Lemgo,  1769,  i.  76).  This  was  also  done 
by  the  Tongaos  in  cases  of  illness  as  a  propitiatory 
oOering  to  the  gods,  while  a  man  would  also  cut 
off  his  own  finger  to  avert  tb«r  anger  when  danger 
threatened  (Mariner,  ToMa  lOaneUt  i.  454,  ii.  210). 
Daring  initiation  Uie  oantudate  smong  the  Mandans 
held  ap  bis  finger  to  the  Great  Spirit  expresalng 
his  wilJingnees  to  offer  it,  and  then  bad  it  chopped 
off  with  a  hatcbet  (Lewis  and  Clarke,  Travdt. 
haadoa,  1817,  86).  In  India  the  practice  is  found 
in  custom  and  mytii.  Mothers  will  cut  off  their 
own  fingers  as  sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of 
their  children,  wliile  Siva  is  said  to  have  cat  off 
his  finger  to  i^ipease  the  wrath  of  Kali  (Tylor. 
iL  401).  Movers  in  Bengal  freqaently  draw  blood 
from  t^eir  chests,  when  a  hnsbtuid  or  son  is  ill,  to 
propitiate  the  goddess  Cbandika  (RajendraULla 
Mitau,  Indo-Arjfona,  London,  1881,1  111).  This 
may  also  have  lieen  a  Celtic  practice,  since  in  one 
Ifl^snd  Ethne  the  Horrible  is  said  to  have  cut  off 
Um  ends  of  her  children's  littie  fingers  to  make 
them  longer-lived  (Windisch-Stokes,  Iruehe  Texts, 
Leipzig,  1801-1897,  iii.  363).  We  may  oom{«re 
with  uiese  rites  the  Chinese  custom  of  cutting 
pieces  of  flesh  from  the  thighs,  while  offering  a 
prayer  to  Heaven  to  aooept  this  as  a  species  of 
SBl^immal•tion  on  behalf  of  a  dek  relative,  who 
than  was  given  tbe  flesh  to  eat  (d«  Groot,  op.  eii. 
iv.  2,  386). 

(8)  CVrewneisKW.— This  has  already  been  found 
as  one  of  the  rites  of  initiation  to  manhood ;  and, 
in  general,  where  it  occurs  it  is  performed  at 
pnberty,  tboagh  sometimss,aa  with  the  Jews,  it 
takes  pwee  in  ehildhood.  We  are  not  ooncerned 
ban  witli  the  nrioiu  reasons  assi^pied  for  it  by 
the  different  peoples  wtio  practise  it,  or  with  ita 
original  intention,  thongh  thin  may  have  been,  as 
alieady  sngsested  in  other  cases,  to  ward  off  dan^r 
frmn  the  whole  organ  by  removing  a  past,  which 
part  might  also  harbour  dangerous  influences, 
what  conoems  ns  here  is  the  painfnl  nature  of  the 
rite,  and  its  wide-spread  use.   Practised  by  many 

nilea  of  antiqnity,  ^[yptiana  and  others  (Herod. 
iM),  it  is  found  unong  moat  Aftioan  mbes,  in 


N.  and  8.  America,  in  Polynesia,  Anatralla,  and 
parts  of  Melanesia,  and  sporadically  elsewhere. 
Among  most  of  these  peoples  it  is  regarded  aa  a 
disgrace  not  to  have  it  done,  or  as  rendering  a  man 
unclean.  If  the  patient  shrieks  or  cries,  this  is 
fre^uenUy  considered  nnmanly,  but  occasionally 
he  IS  in  aneh  a  frenzied  state  as  not  to  feel  pain  at 
the  moment.  But  sometimes,  besides  tbe  aotoal 
pain  of  the  cutting,  the  youth  has  to  imdergo  other 
ordeals.  Thus,  among  the  Bantu  peoples  of  W. 
Africa  cayenne  pepper  is  squirted  on  the  wound 
(Nassau,  op.  ci^.  12),  and  among  the  Mavendasof 
S.  Africa  the  candidates  are  subjected  to  exposure 
for  some  time  in  a  nude  condition  and  to  treat- 
ment of  a  harsh  nature  {JAI  xxzv.  268).  See 
art.  CiRCUHClsioK,  and  Andree,  Ethnographiaehe 
Parallelen,  Leipzig,  18S9,  166  ff.  ;  Plum,  Das  Kind, 
Leipzig,  1884,  i.  340 fi: ;  Utoll,  op.  eit.  49901; 
Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  Edinbuigh,  1880,  360; 
L'Anthropfjogie,  FaxiB,  1896,  viL  663fl: 

(4)  The  practice  of  rub-indtion  or  mite  or 
pura^rittha-kuma  has  already  been  referred  to 
(I  a).  This  temble  rito  involves  the  slitting  open 
of  the  under  dde  of  the  nrethra,  and  is  fowid  in 
Queensland,  N.  8.  Wales,  S.  Anstralia,  and  among 
N.  and  W.  Australian  tribes  (Spenoer-Gillen*, 
212ff. :  ib>  133,  3280:).  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
custom  of  semi-caHtration,  practised,  according  to 
Kolb,  by  the  Hottentots  (op.  cit.  420 ff.),  thon^  it 
has  been  questioned  1^  later  obeerven ;  it  is  sJso 
found  amcmg  tdie  Pmapes  in  tbe  Caroline  Islands 
and  in  the  Fri«id]y  Islands  (Finsoh,  ZB  xii.  316). 
For  other  matilatuma  of  the  sexual  organs  for 
different  porpooea  among  the  Dayalcs,  Battaa, 
ancient  Romans,  etc.,  see  O.  Hovorlca,  Mitt.  d$r 
Anthr.  GeeeU.  in  Wien,  1894.  xxiv.  fasc.  8;  JAJ^ 
1892,  zxiL  40 ;  Stoll,  op.  eU.  496  H'.,  921  fl: 

(0)  Girls  at  pnberty  among  many  aeparato  peoplea 
must  also  nnde^  tbe  equally  painful  rito  of  ez> 
fiision,  probably  with  the  same  original  intention 
as  circumcision,  and  like  it  frequency  an  initiation 
ceremony.  It  is  found  among  various  African 
peoples,  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Galla  and  Masai 
Lands,  on  the  west  coast,  and  also  in  the  south, 
while  it  is  alao  met  with  among  aevnal  S.  American 
peoples,  occasionally  in  N.  America,  and  sporadi- 
cally in  Indonesia  (Stoll,  op.  eit.  623 ;  Ploes,  Dot 
Kind,  i  379ff. ;  Marker,  Die  Masai,  Berlin,  1904, 
60  ff. ;  Martins,  Zur  Ethnog.  Amerihat,  Leipdg, 
1867,  440;  JAI,  1904,  xxziv.  133).  With  it  may 
be  classed  tlie  cutting  or  artificial  rapture  of  tbe 
hymen,  mainly  among  several  Australian  tribes, 
but  occurring  elsewhere  also.  With  the  Australians 
it  is  an  initiatory  rite,  and  also  serves  as  an  im- 
mediate preparation  for  marriage  (Spencer-GiUen*, 
93 ;  ib.*  138).  Evra  more  pamfnl  is  the  rito  of 
'inflbulation*  of  marriageable  girls,  which  is 
found  mainly  in  the  Nile  region,  the  Sudan,  Qalla 
and  Somali  Lands,  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and  the 
Abyssinian  highlands,  and  also  in  Pegu  (Stoll, 
ep.  eit.  048  ff.). 

r6)  Among  other  forms  of  mutilation  causing  oon- 
siderable  suffering  may  be  mentioned  (a)  knocking 
out  one  or  more  of  the  front  teeth,  usually  as  an 
initiation  ceremony,  though  various  interpretations 
of  itti  purpose  are  current  among  those  who  practixe 
it,  and  with  some  it  is  regardcNil  as  an  ornament. 
I'erliaps  arising  as  a  preparation  for  (he  reception 
of  new  food  at  puberty,  it  soon  became  a  mark  of 
acquired  manhood,  and  sometimes,  as  witn  the 
Kavirondos,  any  one  not  undergoing  it  endangered 
his  life  in  imttJe  (Johnston,  Uganda  Protectorate, 
London,  1902,  ii.  728).  Among  many  Aufitralion 
tribes  it  is  found  aa  a  regular  initiation  ceremony 
performed  only  on  youths,  but  among  the  central 
tribes  it  has  ceased  to  be  so,  and  is  performed  on 
both  aexes  indifferentiy  (Spenoer-GiUen*,  088 ff.). 
.  The  custom  is  found  among  moat  African  tribes, 
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Baata  and  Neno  ;  in  N.  Amerioa,  e.g.  among  the 
Seri  Indians,  'wno  practise  it  on  girls  before  mar- 
riage  {17  JtBSW,  p.  169} ;  in  Formosa  among  the 
Pepos,  who  think  it  aanets  breathing  (PloBa,  Da* 
K%n(l,  IL  vhlle  it  was  praonsed  bj  the 

ancient  Pemvi&nB,  who  regarded  it  as  a  punish- 
raent  ordained  on  their  anoeators  and  binding  njwn 
themselves,  or  as  a  service  rendered  to  the  divinit^y 
(GaroilasBo  de  la  Vega,  ix.  8 ;  Herrera,  3istor%a 
ffmeral,  Madrid,  1730,  6,  1).  It  is  also  found  as 
a  mooming  mntilatioa  at  the  death  of  a  chief  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  (Ellis,  Tour  through  Satoaii, 
London,  1826,  146). 

(i)  Filing  the  teeth,  nsnally  to  sharp  points, 
grinding  them  down,  and  breaking  port  of  them, 
are  found  sporadically,  sometimes  as  initiation 
ceremonies.  Among  toe  Malays  the  first  method 
takes  place  soon  after  circumcision;  the  rite, 
thoogh  painful  to  behind,  is  borne  with  great 
mtienoe  (Skeat^  Malay  Magus,  London,  1900, 365). 
Ekewheie,  as  in  Snmatxa,  Borneo,  etc.,  the  teeth 
are  filed,  broken,  or  pierced,  and  then  ornamented 
with  gold  or  blackened,  the  operation  sometimes 
causing  great  pain  (Marsden,  Stmairat  London, 
1811,  52;  Sitt.  gin.  de»  voyages,  Hague,  1767, 
XT.  VJi  Ling  Both,  Natives  of  Sarawak,  ii.  78). 
Bnt  the  onstom  is  also  supposed  to  preserve  the 
teeUu  Filing  the  teeth  was  also  laaotised  by  the 
Ma^as  of  Yucatan  (Diego  de  Landa,  Belaci&n, 
Paris,  1864,  31),  as  it  is  still  among  some  East 
African  tribes  (JAI,  1904,  xxziv.  138),  and  peoples 
of  the  Congo  region  (Stoll,  op.  eit.  255) ;  and,  as 
among  the  Califomian  tribes,  tliey  were  ground 
down  to  the  gams  (NM  L  838  £. ;  see  also  Frazer, 
Totoninn,  Edinburgh,  1887,  28 ;  ZE  xiv.  213). 

(e)  Making  holes  or  slits  in  the  nose,  lips,  cheek, 
or  ears,  in  woioh  are  inserted  various  objects,  is  a 
world-wide  practice,  and,  thongh  regarded  as  a 
means  of  omamentaoon,  was  probably  in  its  origin 
of  a  magical  character  (the  objects  serving  as 
amulets),  while  it  was  also  and  still  is  in  many 
oases  associated  with  initiation  rites.  Frequently 
the  hole  or  slit  is  begun  in  duldhood,  bnt  the 
permanent  object  is  inserted  (mly  at  puberty.  Only 
the  most  extreme  instances  of  tnis  form  of  mutila- 
tion need  be  referred  to  here.  Among  the  Thlin- 
kets  the  under  lip  of  female  children  is  pierced  and 
a  small  object  inserted.  As  time  goes  on,  a  larger 
object  is  [uaced  in  the  sUt  to  extend  the  aperture, 
causing  a  painful  and  oontinnons  strain,  until,  at 
the  age  ot  maturi^,  a  grooved  block  of  wood 
sometimes  six  inohes  long  and  half  an  inch  thick 
can  be  inserted  (NB  I  99).  The  Botocudos  of 
S.  America  treat  the  under  lip  and  the  ear  lobe  in 
the  same  manner,  gradually  enlargiug  the  aper- 
tures, until  wooden  plu^  of  a  oonsioeraole  size  can 
be  inserted,  the  ear  lobe  annetimes  reaching  to 
the  shoolder  (tou  'Vned-Nenwied,  Beiae  nach 
Sratilisn,  Frankfort,  1820,  iL  6).  Every  variety 
of  these  mutilations,  either  singly  or  together,  is 
found  over  the  American  oontment;  hp-slitting 
occurs  in  Africa,  ear-slitting  and  ear-extension  in 
Fiji,  Easter  Island,  and  the  Mioobar  islands,  while 
ear-piercing  with  a  roli^oas  idraificance,  occurs 
all  over  India,  Burma,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
(see  Stoll,  op.  eit.  98  ff. ;  Hovorka,  '  Verziemngen 
der  Nase,'  Miit.  der  anthr.  Get.  in  Wien,  xxv. 
pts.  4  and  6,  1876 ;  S  BBEW,  p.  76  ff.). 

id)  The  well-known  and  painful  onstom  of  de- 
formation of  the  foot  among  Chinese  women  is 
regarded  as  the  chief  point  of  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness, while  it  has  apparently  also  some  erotic 
character.  The  process  is  begun  in  early  childhood 
by  bandaging  the  feet  firmly  so  that  all  growth 
is  hinderM,  untU  thev  become  little  more  than 
stumps,  rendering  walldnga  matter  of  difficulty 
(Brandt,  SUtenhmer  aw  CAtno,  Stuttgart.  1895, 
63  £ ;  Ploas-Bartels,  Dot  Weib,  Leipzig,  1904,  i.  I 


173 ff.).  A  edmilar  custom  is  found  among  the 
Kntchin  Indians,  where  a  child's  feet  are  bandaged 
to  prevent  growth,  small  feet  being  there  thought 
handsome  (xUchardscm,  Arctic  Stardiiatg  Saepedi- 
tUm,  London,  1851,  384). 

9.  Tatuinsf. — This  custom  is  of  world-wide  ex- 
tent ;  bnt  while  every  varie^  of  motive  is  ascribed 
to  it,  it  frequently  has  a  religions  or  magical  signi- 
ficance, and  it  is  commonly  done  as  an  initiation  nte. 
Among  the  Eskimos  the  process  usually  consists  in 
passing  a  needle  and  thread  dipped  in  soot  below 
the  skin  (Egede,  Beteh.  von  Gr&nland,  Copen- 
tiagen,  1790,  153).  More  usually  pricking  the  skia 
or  cutting  it,  and  then  rubbing  in  some  pigment. 
Is  resort^  to.  Or  in  some  cases  figures  are  cot  or 
cauterized  on  the  skin  and  the  doatrices  painted, 
as  in  the  Decoan  and  among  the  Mosquito  Indians 
(Forster,  Voyage  round  the  World,  Irf>ndon,  1777, 
588 ;  NB  L  716).  StiU,  however  done,  the  process 
involves  miuh  snfiiBring,  especially  where  great 
parts  of  tiie  body  are  tatned ;  but  to  shrink  from  it 
or  to  show  aogns  of  suffering  is  held  as  evidmce  of 
cowardice.  Mcerenhout  says  of  the  opmtion  in 
Polynesia  that  it  was  the  cause  of  such  sufferings 
that  sometimes  the  girl  died  under  them.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  the  operation,  which  is  a  tedioos  on^ 
is  seldom  or  never  refused  (Wilson,  Mies.  Vowige, 
London,  1799,  339).  Nearly  every  observer  ol  the 
actual  eairying  out  of  the  process  speaks  of  its 
extremely  painful  and  even  dangerous  character. 
Hence  it  may  be  regarded,  for  whatever  purpose  it 
is  undergone,  as  by  no  means  the  least  serious  of 
the  numy  kinds  01  austerities  practised  by  lower 
races.  Thus,  when  it  is  nndei^ne  at  puberty,  it 
affords  a  test  of  the  individual's  ct^tacity  for  enanr- 
ing  pain  and  showing  courage  (cf.  JA%  18S2,  xii. 
331).  Where  it  has  a  relieious  significance,  as  in 
Fiji,  where  it  was  held  to  nave  been  appointed  by 
the  god  Ndengei,  it  ma^  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
offermg  made  to  a  divinity,  wliile  it  also  secured 
the  entrance  to,  or  the  recognition  of  the  individual 
in,  the  other  world,  un-tatued  persons  being  there 
subjected  to  torture  (Williams,  Fm,  i.  160;  of. 
FL,  1894,  V.  33,  318;  Hall,  U.S.  E^lor.  Exped., 
Philadelphia,  1846,  99,  for  other  instances).  The 
practice  of  making  marks  or  designs  on  the  body 
by  cuts  or  scars,  into  wtiioh  some  pigment  is  often 
rubbed,  is  found  among  many  peoples,  especialiy 
those  with  darker  sldns  (Australians,  Tasmanians, 
FMnans,  etc.),  and  mnst  involve  oonsiderable 
Bunbring.  See  art.  TatuxnG;  Joest,  Tatou^rm, 
Narbenaeichnen  und  KtSrperbemaien,  Berlin,  1887. 

10.  Medical  austerities.— -The  methods  of  heal- 
ing used  by  the  medicine-man,  or  doctor,  in  savage 
societies  are  often  of  a  drastic  and  acutely  painml 
nature,  thongh  Utey  are  c«nerally  borne  sub- 
missively by  the  patimt.  Besting  mainly  upon 
the  theory  tnat  all  disoue  Is  caused  by  evU  spirits, 
the  object  of  the  teeatment  is  to  drive  these  away 
or  to  obtain  poaseasion  of  the  object  which  they 
have  placed  m  the  body.  Hence  a  great  part  of 
the  treatment  consists  of  yelling  and  smging, 
noises  of  aU  kinds,  dances,  and  fumigations.  But 
in  additi<m  t^  patient  is  subjected  to  a  vazietiy 
of  vigorous  remedies  wrought  upon  his  person. 
Among  the  most  common  of  these  are  scarifying 
the  flmh  and  bleeding.  Thus  among  the  Anda- 
manese  the  flesh  is  cut  with  quartz  or  glass  flak» 
{JAI,  18S2,  xii.  85),  elsewhere,  as  among  the 
Dinkas  {JAI,  1904,  xxxiv.  156),  with  knives,  and 
sometimes,  as  among  the  Bondeis,  a  very  smarting 
medicine  is  rubbed  in  (JAI,  1895,  xxv.  216^ 
Similar  scarifications  are  used  by  many  other 
peoples — Australians,  Papuans,  American  Indians, 
both  north  and  south.  A  primitive  method  of 
cupping  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  con- 
sistmg  of  making  an  incision  m  the  flesh,  placing 
a  horn  abore  the  indsion,  exhansting  the-air  1^ 
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suction,  and  then  closing  the  oriBoe.  The  horn  is 
then  gradually  filled  with  blood  (Nassan,  op.  eU. 
188).  Sacking  the  snrfaoe  of  the  skin  till  it  is 
Uitftered,  or  snoking  blood  from  an  inoinon  in  the 
flesh,  is  common,  t.g.  in  N.  America  (Bancroft, 
passim ;  P^titot,  Traditions  indimMt,  Paris.  1886, 
434).  There,  too,  kneading  uid  ponnding  the 
body  Tiolently,  and  pressing  the  fists  into  the  pit 
«f  the  stomach  nntil  the  patient's  strength  is 
ezhanated,  an  in  great  &voar,  and  occai^nalty 
the  medicine -man  Intes  the  patient  with  hu 
teeth  and  shakes  bim  {NB  i.  248,  356;  Kane* 
Wandermgs,  London,  1859, 225).  Another  remedy 
is  to  make  the  skin  smart  by  applying  pongent 
apices,  or  stinging  it  with  ants  or  whipping  it 
with  netties  {G&  t  301.  iiL  216}.  TIul  Eke 
fl^eDatimi  in  caaes  of  madBess,  is  intended  to 
dnve  off  ^  demon  of  disease.  A  laToniita  remedy 
for  fever  and  other  diseases  among  American 
Indians  is  the  sweat-bath.  This  is  a  small  hnt 
which  by  Tarions  means  is  heated  to  suffocation. 
In  it  the  patient  is  placed,  and  afterwards,  dripping 
with  perspiration,  he  rushes  out  and  plunges  into 
«^  water.  This  treatment  aometunes  causes 
death,  bat  it  is  also  in  use  as  a  purificatory  rite 
(AJS  1.  246,  286).  A  amilar  remedy  for  madness 
is  found  in  Gabun  (Nassau,  op.  at.  273).  It  is  to 
be  noticed  also  that  sometimes  the  relatives  of  the 
patient,  or  even  of  the  medicine-man,  fast,  to  assust 
the  progress  of  the  remedy  (Picas,  Das  Kind^  L 
160;  dSi.  S  BBEW.  p.  428).  See  Barteli.ir«fMWi 
d$r  NaitiTf)$Uur,  Leipsis,  1893. 

zi.  Self4«straint  —  A  oertiun  de^rw  of  self- 
xestnint,  espedslly  in  marital  relations,  though 
seatcely  coming  under  the  heading  of  'Austeri- 
ties'  as  do  other  forms  of  self-restraint,  9.g. 
fasting,  is  found  on  particular  occasions  among 
lower  races  and  may  be  taken  notice  of  here,  since 
it  diows  the  power  of  current  theories  or  beliefs  or 
customs  to  stretvtiien  the  will  eren  of  a  savage, 
and  cause  it  to  stiAe  bodily  deadres.  Thus,  though 
tiie  oltimate  purpose  is  no  doubt  different,  such 
forms  of  self-restraint  are  yet  aktn  to  the  self- 
disdpline  and  continence  of  later  forms  of  asceti- 
cism. Examples  of  continence  are  most  marked 
during  war  or  hunting,  the  intention  probably 
bong  the  avoidaaoe  of  poMiUe  losa  of  atnngtn 
and  alao  of  the  potential  dangera  larking  in  aexnal 
relations  generally.  But  in  some  cases  the  pro- 
hitdtion  hu  assumed  a  religious  sanction,  e^ecially 
among  American  Indian  tribes.  The  Winnebagos 
observe  continence  in  war  because  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  Great  Spirit ;  among  other  tribes  it 
is  ssid  to  be  based  on  religious  grounds,  and  the 
Dakotaa  thought  that  the  violation  of  captive 
would  be  resented  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
(Drake,  Ind.  Tribes,  Philadelphia,  1884,  i  188; 
Waits^Gerland,  Anthrop,.  Leipzig,  1869-1871,  iii. 
158 ;  Schoolcraft,  <yp.  eit.  iv.  6S). 

A  religions  motive  lb  also  to  be  seen  in  those 
cases  where  such  continence  has  become  a  bind- 
ing form  of  tabu,  as  among  the  Maoris,  with 
whom,  not  only  during  war,  bat  on  otiier  im* 
portuit  occasions,  women  are  strietiy  tafan  to 
men,  who  must  not  approach  their  wives  nntil 
war  is  over  ^JAI,  1889,  ziz.  Ill ;  Waitx-Gerland, 
VL349).  This  is  also  found  in  ports  of  Mew  Guinea, 
where  the  warriors  are  helega,  or  sacred,  for  some 
days  before  fighting,  and  must  not  even  see  awoman 
(Chalmers,  FumMrin^  in  JIT.  0..  London*  1885,  65). 
But  the  ori^nal  basis  <rf  sneh  eontinencB  may  be 
seen  in  the  Seminole  belief  tiiat  oonnexitm  with 
women  enervated  men  and  unfitted  them  for  their 
duties  as  warriors  (Schoolcraft,  v.  272) ;  or,  as  in 
Halmahou,  that  they  must  practise  continence 
during  war  else  they  will  lose  their  strength 
(Riedel,  ZJB  xriL  69).  This  rule  of  continence  is 
practically  onirerssl  among  savages,  and  applies  to 


the  period  immediately  preceding  war  or  during 
the  actual  course  of  the  war,  white  it  also  appears 
at  higher  levels  of  civilization  (ct  Casar,  viL  66 ; 
2  S  11").  The  rule  also  applies  6w)uentiy  before 
or  during  a  hunting  or  fishing  expedition.  Chastity 
is  part  of  a  seven  days'  tabu  among  the  Malays 
when  fishing  (Skeat,  op.  eit.  S15},  but  a  similar  nue 
prevails  generally  in  such  cases ;  while,  as  amcmg 
the  Aleuts,  it  la  connected  with  religious  beliefs, 
ainoe  during  a  whaling  expedition  unfoithfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  men  or  their  wives  would  be 
punished  br  the  whale,  an  obieet  of  reverence  to 
them  (Reclns,  op.  eit.  68).  In  some  cases,  too, 
the  rule  of  continence  is  accompanied  hy  fasting, 
ceremonial  preparations,  and  the  infliction  of  pain. 
Thus,  among  the  Mutkas,  before  war,  some  weeks 
axe  spwt  in  piepamtion,  which  oonaiste  mainly  of 
abstinence  from  wranen,  bathing,  scrubbing  the 
skin  with  briers  till  it  bleeds,  and  finally  painting 
tbe  whole  body  jet-black  {NB I  189).  Among  the 
Bondeis  a  maa  is  scarified  down  the  arms  as  a 
chann  against  sword-cuts  [JAI,  1805,  zxr.  205) ; 
while,  before  hunting,  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
subject  themselves  to  tbe  stings  of  ants  and  the 
irritation  canaed  by  the  hairs  of  certain  caterpillar* 
(Im  Thttm,  229).  Again,  probably  on  the  pnnciple 
of  eympathetio  magic  and  the  intimate  connexion 
between  a  man  and  his  wife,  fasting  and  other 
forms  of  rigorous  discipline  are  enjoined  oa  women 
in  many  quarters  while  the  men  ore  absent  on  war 
or  tbe  chaise,  as  in  the  Babor  Islands,  where  women 
must  fast  and  abstain  from  sexual  intoroonrse 
(Riedel,  SeUbum  Papua,  Hague.  1886.  841). 

The  rale  of  continence  is  also  followed  in  various 
other  circumstances.  In  Congo,  when  the  Chitomi 
is  on  circuit,  a  fast  of  oontinenoe  is  proclaimed,  the 
penalty  for  breaking  it  being  death.  By  such 
continence  *  they  preserve  the  Ufe  of  their  common 
father  *  (Beade,  Sanags  Afrieat  Lmdon,  1868, 362). 
Strict  continenoe  is  alao  obaerved  by  men  during 
the  Cherokee  new  year's  festival  purification 
already  referred  to  (|  6(e)).  It  ia  also  a  common 
tabu  after  slaying  a  man  or  touching  the  deed,  here 
probably  connected  with  the  conti^on  of  death, 
which  necessitates  the  avoidance  of  one's  fellows 
till  a  certain  time  has  elapsed  or  certain  purifica- 
tions have  been  performed.  Fastuig  f  requentiy  ao- 
componies  continence  on  each  occasions.  Contact 
with  women  is  forbidden  for  one  mcmth  after  the 
shedding  of  blood  among  tbe  Kikuyus  of  E.  Africa 
{JAI,  1904,  xxxiv.  264) ;  and  smou^  the  Natchex, 
after  the  first  aoolp-taking  or  securing  a  prisoner, 
the  warrior  had  to  abstain  from  seeing  his  wife  or 
eating  flesh  for  a  month  (Charlevoix,  Histoin  <U  la 
NouvelU  France,  Paris,  1744,  vL  186 ;  cf.  Wester- 
marck,  op.  eit.  i.  376).  In  many  places  continence 
must  be  observed  for  a  time  after  marriage  and  after 
a  birth  (Crawley,  op.  cit.  845  ff. Lubbock,  op.  eit.  81). 

Even  among  savages  chastity  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
priesthood  is  sometimes  a  necessity.  Thus  Algon- 
quin priests  were  ordained  to  a  life  of  obastitv,  and 
could  not  eat  food  prepared  by  a  woman  {NB  ii. 
212),  and  in  Yacatan  the  'captain,*  during  his 
three  years'  tmure  of  officer  had  to  oheerve  tiie 
same  rule  {ib.  ii.  741).  This  corresponds  to  the 
general  rule  of  chastity  found  among  higher  priest* 
hoods,  while  there,  too,  celibato  orders  are  found, 
e.g.  those  in  Mexico  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
(juetzalcoati,  and  the  virgins  <tf  the  sun  in  Peru, 
who,  though  regarded  as  the  brides  of  the  Inca, 
had  otherwise,  on  pain  ot  a  eruel  death,  to  live  in 
chastity,  in  this  exactly  resembling  the  Vestal 
virgins  in  Rome  (ZOckler,  op.  eU.96;  PMscott,Pm(, 
London,  1890,  63 ;  cf.  also  the  purity  enjoined  on 
tbe  Roman  Flamen  Dialis  and  his  houaelwld). 

See  also  the  articles  on  AscBTioisiC 

LasaiRFsa.— SUi  Is  givsa  la  ttw  aitiida. 

J.  A.  MagCcllocb. 
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AUSTRALASIA  (Ethnolwr,  Bdisioiu,  and 
mdn).—AwtraUuia  is  here  vusea  in  its  widest 
sense,  so  as  to  cover  the  great  insnlar  world  which 
comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Paafto  Ooeans,  and  eonstitates  one  of  the  fire  main 
divisions  of  the  globe.  The  term  is  practioallT 
synonymous  with  Oetania,  which  is  still  favoured 
%  most  Continental  geographers,  bat  for  which 
English  writers  now  generally  substitate  Austral' 
euia,  as  harmonizing  better  with  the  other 
divinons,  and  at  the  same  time  serving  to  recall 
its  essential  characteristics — '  firstly,  uiat  it  is 
geographically  a  southern  extenmon  of  Asia ;  uid 
secondly,  that  the  great  island-continent  of  Aus- 
tralia forms  its  central  and  most  important 
feature'  (A.  R.  Wallace,  Auttratatia,  p.  2). 

As  thus  nnderstood,  this  Oceanic  region  CMnpriaes 
five  main  insular  groaps,  which  fbrm  the  sabjects 
of  separate  articl^  bat  may  here  be  sommarily 
tabulated  with  tiieir  more  important  snbdivi^ons : 

I,  AUtlUIU  iritb  TlSMAHU. 

n.  Ualatma,  eom^ifinc  tlw  tblaj  Fwdnsnls;  Hm  Ism 
Banda  Idsnds  (Sumstn  tad  tbe  Lumt  9aaa» 

UumIb  ffliU,  Lombok,  Sumfattm,  Fltnea,  Bamba,  Allor  or 
Onbur,  TtiDor,  WetU,  SerwstU) ;  Borneo ;  Celebes :  JUolo 
or  HNnMlwn;  Oeram:  the  HoIuocm  :  Snln ;  thePhUip- 
ptoee;  FormoM ;  *ad  the  ouUjing  AnOMMH)  »ad  Mloobar 
KroopSf 

nL  FAnuau,  irtUi  two  sMtkms; 
L  JTmr  OtiAwa,  irith  the  D'Entrsautssax.  LoaWnds,  vaA 

oUmt  Insalsr  dependendee. 
S.  Mtlatutia,  oomprisinc  the  nmardi  AKbfpdSBo  (New 
Britidii,  New  Ireiuid.  Dam  of  YaM;  Sotomon;  Sutft 
Orui;  BuUn;  Fiji;  New  Hebrides;  SewCUeikHib;  and 
LoTftltjr  AroupeUfoes. 
IT.  PoLTVSUA,  inoliKUig  Hew  Zetland ;  ToD|r»  (gV-mOly); 
Oook  or  Hervey  (UaiMla,  Barotonga,-  etc.);  AuebM 
nnbo^);  Society  (Tahiti);  Low  (Tuamotu);  Hannaeaa 
ffinkahfra,  Fatahlva,  etc);  Navii^tor  (Satnoa);  iTnion 
npkebu);  BUloe  (Fonatuti);  Savage  (Kln^;  BsBdiridi 
raawail)  and  Eaater  (BapanuO  groupe. 
T.  MKSOStau.  oompririnff  (be  Maw  ^alaa);  Udronee 
Qfarianno):  Oandlae;  KanbaD (fiaUdc,  Badak) ;  Gilbert 
aQngsinUI);  PbooizaiidPmrtvnOfaaahiki) rroupe. 
ret  lUdagasosr,  which  AooWproperlj'  be  Included  In  No.  IL, 
sea  art.  AmoA.    lbs  Serobeuea,  Haaoaienhas,  and  other 
aoatteredcituten  In  the  Indian  Ooeao  are  excluded  beoanae  un- 
InbaMtsd  when  dleoorered,  and  the  eame  remark  ap^iea  also  to 
Horltdk,  Eannsdao,  Fitoaln,  and  a  few  other  South  Sea  Ulanda. 
Mote  that  Bottth  Sea  to  srnoiqniioaa  with  Fadflo  Ooaan. 

All  the  lands  in  this  table  have  been  occupied 
by  man  since  the  remotest  times,  and  it  is  argued 
in  the  art.  ASIA  that  the  cradle  of  the  human 
family  lay  most  probably  in  Malaysia  (Java). 
From  this  central  area  of  dispernon  the  first 
migratory  movements  ranged  north  to  Asia,  west 
to  Africa,  and  east  and  south  over  the  whole  of  the 
Oceanic  world  hv  land  connexions  which  have  since 
been  greatiy  reduced  by  subsideoce  (see  art.  Eth- 
KOLOOY,  13).  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  first 
inhalntants  trf  Anstralana  must  have  been  direct 
desoendants  of  a  Pleistocene  precursor  whose  proto- 
type IB  found  in  the  Javanese  pUhecarUAropua 
erietw,  and  who  are  themselves  represented  by 
the  black  elements  still  persisting  in  Malaysia 
{Malay  Peninsula,  Flores,  Timor),  in  Papuasia, 
Australia,  and  even  in  Polynesia  and  Ifioronesia, 
thongh  here  mostly  absorbed  or  assimilated  by 
later  intruders  from  Asia.  As  in  Africa,  there  are 
two  black  elements  in  Oceania :  (a)  the  dwarfish 
Negritos  surviving  in  the  Andamans,  in  the  Malay 
Peninsnla  (Sakais,  Semangs),  in  the  Philippines 
(AStas),  and  in  Java  ^the  nearly  extinct  Kalangs) ; 
and  {b)  tiie  medium-sued  or  even  tall  Papuasians. 
who  f6nD  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  in 
New  Guinea  (Papuans  proper),  and  throughout 
Melanesia.  For  several  reasons,  such  as  their 
physical,  linguUtio,  and  religious  differences,  it  is 
desirable  to  treat  the  Papuans  proper  and  tbe 
Melanesians  as  two  distinct  though  closely  related 
snb-gronps,  while  both  may  be  conveniently  com- 
prised under  the  eolleoUve  name  of  Papuasians. 
The  Melanesians,  for  instance,  are  ot  Malayo- 
Fo^nesian  speech,  and  worship  no  devil^  whereas 


the  Papuans  speak  numerous  languaees  fnnda- 
mentaliv  distinct  from  any  others,  and  are  pro- 
nounoea  demonolaters.  I>r.  Hainy  speaks  of 
their  oririns  as  lost  'dans  les  profondeurs  d'un 
insondable  passA,'  while  W.  You  shows  that  in 

S re-Malay  times  they  occupied  all  the  Pacific 
loean  (AAt  Nov.  1894).  Their  westward  extoi- 
sion  to  the  large  Sunda  Islands,  where  no  full- 
blood  Papuans  are  now  found,  is  also  established 
^  B.  Bagen,  who  groups  together  the  Battas, 
GiKyos,  and  Alas  d  Somatra,  the  Uln-ayars  of 
Borneo,  the  Semangs  and  Afitas  of  Malacca  and 
the  Philippines^be  Torajas,  and  the  Toalas  reoentiy 
discovered  by  Dr.  Sarasin  in  Celebes,  the  Melan- 
esians, Papuans,  and  Australians, '  as  local  varieties 
and  remains  of  a  great  wide-spread  primitive 
southern  race,*  which  lie  calls  '  the  old  pre-Mali^ 
ethnical  element*  in  Oceania  (Globus,  IDOi^  li, 
No.  2,  p.  24  f.).  These  {ve-Malayansther^oreoon- 
stitnte  the  snbstratnm,  the  true  aborigines,  every- 
where in  Australasia. 

Their  watery  domain  was  later,  but  still  in 
remote  pre-historio  times,  encroached  upon  first  bv 
Caucasio  and  th«i  hy  Monsoli^  immigrants,  bow 
from  the  Asiatic  mainland.  It  is  shown  in  art. 
Asia  that  during  the  Stone  Ages  two  branches  of 
the  western  Caucasians  reached  the  uttermost  eon- 
fines  of  the  continen^one  probably  from  Europe 
through  Mongolia  to  Korea  and  Japan,  the  other 
from  North  Africa  tJiroiwh  Irania  to  India  and 
Indo-Oiina.  Borne  of  the  northern  Ivanoh,  all 
dolmen  or  m^lithie  builders,  appear  to  nave 
passed  from  Japan  to  Micronesia,  where  they  may 
nave  joined  hands  with  those  of  the  southern 
branch  who  ranged  from  Indo-China  southwards 
to  MiUaysia  and  thence  eastwards  to  Polynesia. 
Thus  are  explained  those  astonishing  maraia  and 
other  monolithio  struotores  which  are  found  scat* 
tered  over  the  Pacific  islands  as  far  east  as  Rapanoi 
(Easter  Island),  and  culminating  in  the  stupendous 
works  of  Ponap6  (Eastern  Carohnas)  with  oydopean 
walls  10  to  18  feet  thick,  constructed  of  huge 
basaltic  blocks,  some  measuring  25  ft.  in  length 
by  8  ft.  in  circumference  (F.  J.  Moss,  Atolls  and 
Islands,  passim).  There  is  a  triliUion  at  Maui 
(Tonga  group)  which  looks  like  one  of  those 
•Dnudioal-like  shrines'  seen  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Turl^ 
in  North  Kcffea,  where  some  of  the  peoide  '  show 
Cancacdan  and  not  Mongolian  features '  (Geoffrtmh. 
Jour.,  April  1904,  pp.  478,  479).  That  the  two 
Cancasic  streams  most  have  met  and  commingled 
in  these  North  Pacific  waters  is  shown,  amongst 
ot^er  indications,  by  the  fact  that  the  Nokuor 
idanders  near  MorUock  (Central  Carolinas)  BtiU 
spMk  a  pnre  but  archaic  form  of  the  Mawi  lan- 
guage away  to  the  south  (New  Zealand). 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  Mongoloid 
(Malayan)  peoples  and  these  primitive  Caucasians 
who  long  sojourned  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  are  there  still  represented,  amongst  otliers, 
by  the  Mentawi  islanders  (west  coast  Sumatoa), 
Logan  introduced  tbe  term  Indonssian,  which  has 
now  been  extended  to  all  the  natives  of  European 
^pe  throughout  Australaua.  They  are  found 
sporadically  in  Papuasia  and  Melanesia,  and  are  in 
exclusive  posseseion  of  Polynesia,  so  that  all  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  east  of  a  line  running  from 
New  Zeaiand  by  Samoa  to  Hawaii  may  be  called 
Indonesians,  and  the  collective  names  Mahori, 
Sawaiori,  and  others  formerly  applied  tentatively 
to  them  may  now  be  discarded.  Their  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  an  Oceanic  section,  notof  the  *  Anrans,* 
as  is  sometimes  assumed,  but  of  the  pre- Aryan 
Hamitic  and  Iberian  Caucasians,  can  no  longer  be 
seriously  questioned,  since  1^  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony ol  aU  competent  obsvvers  they  u*  one  of 
the  very  finest  races  on  .the  globe,  witii  phymoal 
characters  connecting  them  anthToptdo^oally  wiUi 
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the  w«atera  Gaiiteamaiis.    Of  the  Tonga  nativee 

Lord  Cr«OTge  CampbeU  writea : 

'  Iban  art  no  p*o{iM  la  tha  wnld  who  itrlk*  on«  at  Brat  ao 
mocfa  M  Umm  Trittuly  Uaoden.  UmIt  dear  Ugbt  eoppar- 
brown  oolonrad  akins,  yallow  and  ouitr  balr.  baodaoiiM  ntota, 
tbar  lam  MiatMN*,  formad  a  novd  and  qdandid  plotora  of  the 
jmtu  komo ;  and,  la  tar  m  pbTclqaa  and  appoaraaoa  go,  thaj 
nva  coa  oertainlr  an  baytimoa  <4  bainc  a  luparior  ntca  to 
«nn'(ZMV  XadartAoM-rAa  ChMmgw';  and  aaa  alao Ooilla- 

Bat  it  WM  shown  abors  that  the  whole  Ooeanio 
am  was  first  peopled  bj  the  Papaairians.  which 
explaina  the  constant  oooorrenoe  oi  a  black  strain, 
very  marked  in  Micnmesia,  but  also  met  with 
all  orer  Polynesia.  The  natiTee  Niofl  (SaTage 
Island)  have  a  traditiim  that,  when  they  oecnpied 
the  isund  from  Uamoa,  they  found  a  blaek  popnl^ 
Uon  with  whom  they  intermixed.  The  same  state- 
ment is  made  by  the  Hervey  people,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  their  dark  oomplexion  and  Idnky  hair, 
while  in  Mangaia  the  Melaneuan  feature*— nixzled 
hair,  dark-brown  skin,  and  fall  beard — pradwninate. 
Eran  the  Tahitians  and  Maoris,  both  in  other  re- 

rts  splendid  Cancasians,  here  and  there  betray 
dark  element  in  their  protrnding  lips,  Terv 
dark-brown  skins,  early  hair,  and  slightfy  developed 
beard.  In  Malaysia  the  above-men  tiooed  Man- 
tawi  idanders  are  the  finest  of  all  the  rarriviiig 
Ind<meeiana,  and  of  them  Von  Rosenberg  writes 
tiiat,  *  as  r^arda  {diTsical  appearance,  speech,  ens- 
t<»ns,  and  nsages,  uun  stand  almost  quite  apart. 
Tbey  bear  such  a  decided  stamp  of  a  Polynesian 
race  that  (me  might  far  sooner  compare  them  with 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Soath  Sea  IslaDds'  {D»r 
maiamMciM  Ardtipel.  i.  189). 

'  U  k  aocaawiMi  diikult  to  aay  what  tbe  nigdnl  tjrpa  ol  tita 
tena  Polraaalan  wmi ;  but  it  ia  probable  that  the  baiKbotne,  t«U, 
otal-laoed,  hiffa-farowwl.  Utbe,  activa,  IMit  brown,  bU(«  atralgtit- 
haired,  blaok  o»  vary  dark  brawft-arad,  ohaofnl,  dignillad  indl- 
cMual  ao  frequanUjr  mat  with,  la  tha  naaiaat  to  tba  Inu  original 
PolfiMaiaii'  (emj  Snitb,  BmmMi,  p.  TA\ 

As  the  western  Indonesians  mored  eastwards  to 
ihsai  present  homes  in  the  Pacific,  their  place  was 
taken  by  the  Asiatio  Mongols,  who  are  now  repre- 
sented m  Uie  Eastern  Arebipelago  by  the  light-  or 
olive-brown  popalations  oommooly  called  Malay*. 
Tbey  form,  m  fact,  the  Oceanic  section  of  the 
MonKoI  famOy,  and  as  their  riebt  to  be  regarded  as 
memoers  of  uiis  family  is  do  longer  con  tested,  the 
point  need  not  her?  m  laboured.  Intenniagungs 
with  the  foe-Malayan  dark  and  hit  elements 
(PiqiaanB  and  Indonesiaiu)  have  caoaed  consider- 
able local  modifications  and  giren  rise  to  some 
marked  Tarietiea,  such  as  the  Niae  Islanders,  the 
Bomean  Dayaks  and  Kayans,  the  Bagis  and  Mina- 
hassas  of  Celebes,  the  Tagaloga  and  others  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Formosan  aborigine*.  Bat 
the  dominant  bistorioal  Malaya,  wboee  original 
home  was  in  the  Mraangkabau  district  of  Samatra, 
and  whose  laogaage  has  become  the  lingua  franca 
of  the  Arcfaipdago,  are  a  trae  Mongoloid  people, 
distingnisbed  tneir  'light yellowish  and  browntBb 
skins,  long  lank  and  black  hair,  small  stature, 
rathsr  obliqae  eyes,  and  prominent  oheek- bones' 
mej«t,Minahat»a  aMfCelthea,  Berlin,  1876,  p.  7). 
These  Ooeanic  Mongols  do  not  occupy  the  whwe  of 
Uie  Archipelago,  the  eastern  parts  of  which  wre 
still  held  by  fnll-blood  and  halfcaste  Papuans,  the 
ethniod  parting  tine,  as  drawn  by  Wallace,  running 
from  east  of  the  Philippines  along  the  west  side  01 
Jilolo  through  Bouro,  and  earring  round  the  west 
end  of  Flore^  then  bending  back  by  Sandalwood 
BO  as  to  take  in  Rotti  near  Timw  (Wallace,  Maiay 
Ardupdayt^,  pw  690). 

Now  comes  a  difficulty.  All  the  Aostralasian 
peoples  except  the  Papuans  and  Anstralians  — 
Hahtyana,  Idalaf^asy,  Poilippine  Isluiders,  Mela- 
nesiana,  Indonesians,  and  Mioronesians  —  speak 
nomerooa  idioma  which  diffier  greatly  in  their 
lexical  and  phonetic  characters,  and  often  even  in 
thsb  granunatioal  ■tmotnn,  mt  an  iu»e  the  less 


retarded  as  members  of  a  common  stock  language 
which  ia  usually  called  Malavo- Polynesian,  and  has 
a  prodigious  range — from  Madagascar  to  Easter 
Island,  within  some  2000  mil^  of  the  South 
American  coast,  and  from  New  Zealand-across  the 
Pacific  to  Hawaii.  All  are  polysyllabic  and  «a- 
tot%ed,  whereas  those  of  the  south-eastern  Mongols 
— Indo-Chinese  and  others— are  monotyllabie  and 
toned.  Bat  the  Malayans  belong  to  this  con- 
nexion, hence  should  presumaUy  apeak  toned 
languages  like  Burmese,  for  instanoe,  or  Siamese, 
or  Annamese.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
the  Ooeanic  Mongols  r«tched  their  present  domain 
in  remote  times,l)efore  the  Indo-Coinese  tongues 
had  become  disintegrated — that  is,  before  the  de- 
reloproent  of  roonoeyllabism  by  phonetic  decay. 
Not  only  do  such  nntoned  languages  ctill  snrvive 
on  Uie  mainland,  but  th^  ao  closely  resemble  the 
Ooeanie  tongues  that  they  may  be  called  proto- 
or  archaio*MaIaTan.  Of  the  continental  Malay 
motho"  tongue  there  are  several  varieties,  such  as 
Khmer  (Cambodian),  Bedais,  Bairn ar,  Samri,  and 
Charay,  which  are  all  toneless,  and  have  a  great 
Dambo*  of  words  in  oommon  with  the  Oceanio 
Malay,  while  *  the  grammatical  stmoture  of  both 
is  absolutely  identical'  (C  F<mtaine,  quoted  by 
H.  Monhot,  in  Voyagt  dant  Ut  royaume*  da  Siam, 
etc.,  Paris,  1868,  p.  210).  The  organic  kinship  is 
seen  especially  in  the  characteristic  infix  system, 
which  u  everywhere  precisely  the  same,  as  in  the 
Khmer  tauk,  '  to  corrupt,'  tamnauk, '  a  bribe '  j 
the  Malagasy  tady,  'twisted,'  *a  rope,'  tomadVf 
'  strong  * ;  the  Javanese  hurta,  '  flame,'  Aiimunio, 
'  to  flare  up ' :  the  Tagalog  Aapoftr, '  brother,'  itina* 
paiir,  '  brotherly ' ;  the  Malay  tipit,  '  to  grasp,' 
tmipit, '  an  anchor,'  and  so  on  (the  infix  elemsnta 
always  the  same,  m,  n,  and  mn). 

A  nardcr  problem  is  the  extensitni  of  this  vrai 
grouM  nuUay  eontintntal  (I>r.  Hamy)  not  only  to 
the  Mongoloid  Oceanic  latkds,  but  also  to  Mela- 
nesia, whose  black  inhabitant*  *Peak  many  more 
primitive  varieties  of  Malayo-Polynesian  than 
either  the  Polynesians  or  the  Malayans,  although 
they  are  neither  Polynesians  nor  Mal»rs  them- 
selves, but  a  branch  of  the  primordial  Ooeanic 
Negroid  race.  Here  Dr.  Codruigtoo,  the  leading 
authority  on  the  subject,  vouches  for  thro*  essen- 
tial points:  (1)  the  substantial  unity  and  homo- 
geneous character  of  the  Melanesian  tongues,  under 
considerable  dialectic  diversity,  and  apart  from 
a  number  of  Indonenian  enclaves,  such  as  Uea, 
Fatuna,  Fate,  Mae,  Tikopia,  and  Ongtong  Java ; 
(2)  their  fundamental  kinship  with  uie  Malayo- 
Polynesian  family ;  and  (S)  t^eir  arohaio  character 
aa  compared  with  all  the  other  members  of  that 
family.  *As  compared  with  Fiji  fa  Melanesian 
tongue],  the  languages  of  Tonga  ana  Samoa  (Indo- 
nesian] are  late,  simplified,  and  decayed'  (Codring- 
ton,  Melanetian  Langyagea,  Oxf.  1886,  p.  26).  The 
aestion  therefore  arises,  How  came  these  savage 
ead-bunters  and  cannibals  to  lose  their  original 
forms  of  speech,  such  as  still  survive  amongst  the 
Idndred  black  peoples  of  New  Guinea  and  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  have  but  recently  become  extinct  in 
Tasmania?  And  then,  how  did  they  everywhere, 
from  the  Bismarck  to  the  Loyalty  groups,  acquire 
Malayo-Polynesian  languages  of  primitive  tyjwT 
Early  Indonesian  or  Malayan  oonqnests,  followed 
by  miscegenation,  naturally  suggest  themselves, 
but  are  excladed  by  the  absence  of  those  modified 
Negroid  physii-al  characters  whioh  mast  neoessarily 
have  resulted  from  such  postulated  interminglings. 
The  Melanesians  are  quite  as  full-blood  Negroes  as 
the  Papuans,  and  show  even  more  marked  Negro 
features  than  the  somewhat  modified  Australian 
aborigines.  Codrington,  who  give*  a  few  instances 
of  mutual  assimilation  and  intenhange  of  type  and 
speech,  especially  in  Fiji,  remarln  that— 
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'It  !■  cooodvMUs,  on  th«  luppoaltioD  that  Ute  lugiugM 
now  fookea  bj  MiilaTWlWB  «n  not  orlglnaJlr  their  own,  UtAt 
the  onginKl  scook  ii  not  now  lepresented  anywhere,  either  In 
vooftbuluy  or  In  gnxoaua,  tbftt  iMunuge*  derived  from  wlthoat 
bftvo  entfrely  tuuo  the  phtoe  of  eome  e«rll<r  [P&puMianli 
Hwoch;  but  It  Is  dUBcult  to  alhxr  it  to  b«  more  than  pooaihle. 
.  .  .  Aere  !■  the  great  dlflhmltjr  Qiftt  the  preaenb  Ifel&nedAn 
tangnages  oerUInly  have  not  been  introduoed  b;  intruden 
queuing  the  preaenb  Halay  or  PolrneBlnn  languagea.'  He  then 
■uggeeM  a  tratattra  solutioa  ot  the  problem  wUeb  'would 
aoooant  for  the  Polvnedana  having  a  lancnage  aUiad  both  to  the 
MriigMiatotheltolanednn'Cprgi). 

It  should  be  added  that  Malayo-Polynesian  faaa 
not  the  remotest  oonnexioa  either  with  the  hetero- 
geneous tongues  of  the  New  Guinea  Papoans  or 
with  the  bomogeneona  agglutinating  languages  of 
the  Australian  aborigines.  As  a  rule  Ilegritos 
both  of  the  Philippines  and  of  Malacca  have  lost 
their  original  tongues,  and  now  generally  speak 
those  of  the  surrounding  Malayan  peoples.  On  the 
other  hand^  Uie  Andamanese  may  claim  to  have 
deraloped  in  tiior  long  secluded  island  homes  per- 
baipa  toe  most  remarfcable  form  of  speech  known 
to  philology.  It  has  no  kinship  witn  any  other, 
and  its  most  striking  feature  is  a  superabundance 
of  pronominal  prefixes  and  formative  postfixes,  so 
that  'in  adding  their  alfixes  they  follow  the 
printnples  of  the  ordinary  a^lutinative  tongues  j 
in  adding  their  prefixes  they  follow  the  well- 
defined  prinoinleB  of  the  South  AMcan  [Bantu] 
tongues.  Hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  two 
principles  in  full  play  have  never  been  found  to- 

Kther  in  any  other  language.  In  Andamanese 
th  are  fully  developed,  so  much  so  as  to  interfere 
with  each  other's  giammatical  functions'  (R.  C. 
Temple,  Anthrop.  Jowm.  1882,  p.  128).  Yet,  like 
the  Australians,  these  paradoxical '  Mincopies,'  as 
they  were  formerly  called,  have  an  inhntiie  arith- 
metio  with  no  words  for  the  numerals  beyond  two. 

In  the  Oceanic  area  the  various  religious  ^sterns 
may  be  broadly  described  as  consisting  of  diverse 
forms  of  the  crudest  and  the  most  advanced 
animism,  leading  in  some  places  to  the  purest 
psycholatry,  in  others  to  nature-  and  ancestor- 
worship,  above  which  has  been  rsised  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  myth  and  legend.  With  all  this  are 
combined  some  strange  an>ecte  of  demonology  and 
tabu,  wide-spread  over  the  Indo-Paoific  domain, 
besides  totemism,  ordeals,  omens,  and  fetishism, 
in  forma  which  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  these 
practices.  Less  wide-spread  are  true  idolatry, 
shamaTiiimi,  priestcraft,  animal  and  human  sacrl- 
fioeB»  lycantnropy,  tree-cult,  witchcraft,  the  evil 
eye,  rain-  and  weather-doet(ning,  and  the  other 
saperstitions  usually  associated  with  primitive 
TBUgiottB.  The  ethiw  standards  present  enormous 
differenoes,  althoneh  the  Oceania  peoples  may  in  a 
general  way  be  spoken  of  rather  as  non-moral  than 
nnnunal.  In  faat,  tlie  moral  senBe,  as  nnderetood 
by  more  advanced  races,  must  be  regarded  as  still 
diHinant  amon^  Polyneuans,  who  indulge  openly 
in  unbridled  hoenoe;  Melanesians  and  Bomeans, 
who  ^lory  in  the  trophies  acquired  in  their  hMd- 
huntmg  expeditions ;  and  Papuan  marauders,  who 
treat  with  fiendish  cruelty  the  captives  secured  for 
their  cannibal  feasts.  Nor  are  these  atrocities  con- 
fined to  the  lower  races,  as  seen  bv  the  unspeak- 
able horiOTs  (rf  the  oBee>priBonB  in  the  unprotected 
Malay  States  described  ^  H.  Clifford  (/»  Court  and 
Kamponff,  p.  161  f.). 

In  Sumatra  also  the  Battas  open  hostilities 
by  offering  to  their  war-god  a  boy  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  who  is  buried  to  hia  neck  in  the 
ground  ai^  then  stuffed  with  a  mixture  of  sliced 
ffBffiir,  nd  pepper,  and  salt.  When  he  is  nearly 
raving  mad  with  thirst,  he  is  induced  by  the  ofier 
of  a  little  water  to  promise  to  plead  the  tribal 
cause  in  the  next  world.  But,  the  promise  made, 
molten  lead  instead  of  water  is  poured  down  his 
throat  and  his  head  is  out  off  uid  buried  in  an 


earthenware  pot  under  a  large  tree  in  the  village. 
These  Battas  are  idolatrous  cannibals,  who,  before 
the  fight  begins,  prepare  a  rudely  carved  wooden 
effigy  with  a  square  hole  in  the  place  of  the  navel. 
The  pot  is  then  dug  up  and  the  soft  parts  of  the 
head  are  thrust  into  the  hole,  which  is  closed  with 
a  leaden  plate.  The  idol  thns  becomes  animated 
{Kat  ^rdiirch  seine  Seele  bekommm),  and  is  at  once 
sent  off  to  the  enemy,  from  whom  another  is  received 
in  exchange,  and  the  pot  is  put  aside  for  future 
me  (Von  Rosenberg,  Die  mcuayische  Arehipel,  i. 
60).  And  thus  we  seem  to  get  a  hint  of  how  crude 
animism  nuty  in  some  places  have  passed  thxougli 
the  fetish  stage  of  the  indwelling  soul  up  to  true 
idolatrv  or  image-worship.  The  Panffhulu-bftlang, 
as  the  Battas  call  this  wooden  effigy,  has  already  be- 
come a  true  anthropomorphic  entity — '  has  received 
its  soul ' — and,  like  the  war-gods  of  Olympus,  can 
now  champion  their  cause  in  this  and  the  next  world. 

Amongst  the  Kaito  Battas  the  doctrine  of  soul 
rec^ves  Its  utmost  development.  Here  the  tetuU, 
like  the  kra  of  the  Gold  Coast  negroes  (see  art. 
Ethnology,  §  9),  is  a  seoond  ego — a  sort  of '  double ' 
dwelling  in  the  body,  which  it  may  occasionally 
leave — and  at  death  becomes  a  begu  (spirit,  properly 
'  shade  *)  on  earth,  or  a  dibatta  (god)  of  the  middle 
spaces.  Often  there  are  as  many  as  seven  such 
tmdu,  which  are  partly  generated  asindividnalixed 
activities  or  properties  of  man.  Two  an  dMur^ 
distinguished,  one  more  qwoialixed  wfaioh  later 
becomes  a  Mjpt,  the  other  representing  more 
generally  the  vital  force,  and  after  death  resolvfld 
into  breath,  or  becoming  wind,  and  returning  to  the 
soul  of  t^e  world  (WeltseeU).  Not  only  men,  bnt 
animals  and  even  plants,  are  endowed  with  ttmdia, 
and  the  Si  Dayang,  as  the  rice  tendi  is  called,  is 
represented  as  a  goddess  who  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  creation  myuu  She  is  the  maker  of  man.  the 
creative  and  sustaining  power  of  the  universe, 
the  All-life,  the  gracious  mother  of  nature,  these 
cosmic  notions  being  no  doubt  due  to  later  ffindu 
influences  (J.  H.  Neumann,  quoted  W  W.  Ft^,  in 
CentraiblaUf.  Anthrop.  1904,  v.  299). 

Jn  tiie  neighbouring  Nias  archipelago  the  Mal< 
ayan  natives  are  both  idol-  and  devil-worshippers, 
and  also  head-hunters  in  the  aouthem  distnota. 
Having  no  idea  of  a  pure  bodiless  spirit,  they 
fabricate  numerous  stone  and  wooden  statuettes 
as  tutelar  deities,  proteotors  of  the  chief,  oi  the 
village,  of  the  weamm,  or  daegoajdians  against 
sickness  and  other  troubles.  Tne  chief  god,  how- 
ever, is  lMbu4anffif  who  dwells  in  the  wind, 
whidi,  lUthongh  it  i>  inviEdUe,  can  still  be  felt. 
This  god  is  conceived  as  a  tree  waving  in  the 
atmosphere  and  shedding  fruits  which  beoome 
either  spirito  or  men,  forefathers  of  the  present 
generatum,  aooording  as  they  &11  in  QMtce  or  on 
the  ground.  In  foct,  Lnbu-langi  is  the  origin  of 
everything,  and  from  him  oomes  noting  bnt  good. 
Their  forefathers  dwell  in  constant  association 
with  him,  and  that  is  why  they  are  invoked  for 
blessings  and  against  all  kmds  of  evils.  Here  we 
have  a  peculiar  form  of  ancestor-cult,  which  is 

C'i  also  to  the  subordinate  ohthonic  god  BatU' 
na,  while  appeal  is  likewise  made  to  the  other 
deities,  amongst  them  some  goddesses,  all  collect- 
ively called  Aju.  But  mora  numerous  appear  to 
be  the  demons,  of  whom  the  most  powerful  and 
most  dreaded  is  Naddiya.  Of  them  no  images  are 
made,  since  they  dwell  in  the  woods,  the  fields, 
the  gardens,  the  honses,  even  in  men  and  animals 
when  they  fall  sick.  Then  they  send  for  the  Er4 
(wizard),  who  smells  out  the  particular  spook  that 
is  causing  the  mischief,  and  bribes  him  with  the 
heart  and  blood  of  a  fowl  to  leave  the  sick  man 
and  go  away.  If  this  and  stronger  measures 
fail,  It  is  ooncluded  that  there  are  several  devils 
about,  and  these  are  got  rid  of  by  stopping  all  th« 
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doamys  except  one,  through  which  they  are  driven 
off  by  cnttang  and  ftlftwhing  in  aU  directions  and 
TwaViwg  a  tremendona  aproar  with  much  shoating, 
tom-tonuning,  wad  heating  of  potB  and  c&db.  The 
Nias  pet^e  are  not  clear  abont  an  after-life,  but 
say  that  the  body  came  from  and  zetama  to  no- 
thing, while  the  aonl  joina  the  company  of  the 
anoesum  with  Ltiba<langi,  nothing  being  eaid 
aboat  rewards  or  penalties.  Eartnqnakea,  the 
tides,  edipeee,  and  other  natural  phenomena  are 
dae  to  sinister  inflnenoes,  even  the  rainbow  being 
a  net  east  out  by  Nad&iya  to  ensnare  mwtals, 
while  comets  ocmaut  of  as  ordinary  star  with  a 
long  tail  to  which  a  devil  dings,  careering  thion^ 
^ace  to  strew  the  (Kias)  world  with  woes. 

Farther  sontii  the  Indonesian  Mentawi  people 
areaimilarly  planned  with  demons,  and  here,  strange 
to  say,  die  natives  of  Pora  lalud  migrate  after 
death  to  an  adiaoeat  ialst  when  all  heoome  d«rili» 
hcnoa  this  b  called  *  Devil  Island.'  Henoe  also 
after  tiie  bmial  evuybody  makes  off  in  aU  haste, 
fearine^tha  zetnm  of  the  new-made  demon.  There 
are  no  idols  or  reHgioaB  rites,  bnt  nnmeroos  cnoles 
and  omens  and  <Cvinataons  by  the  inspection  of 
lord^  entrails,  ezaotJy  a»  amongst  the  old  Etmscan 
AanupioM;  and  ehudien  are  specially  gnarded 
against  the  evil  eye  of  paasuig  scrangera.  Much 
AmnM-ng  aooompanies  all  feetive  gatherings,  which 
would  appear  to  have  a  aacrea  character,  since 
they  wina  up,  If  possible,  with  a  human  saoiifioe, 
tiw  victim  being  obtained  by  raiding  a  neighbour- 
ing island.  The  tinitit  (fiends)  are  of  course  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  when  they  are  appealed  to  in 
the  woodlands  which  they  infest,  th^  are  sopposed 
to  zej^  in  tlw  thin  squeaking  vtnoe  of  an  ou  man 
(Ton  Bosmberg,  t  ptUMun). 

Most  of  the  other  Snmatrans,  and  all  tiie  Java- 
nese, formerly  Buddhists  and  Brfthmans,  have  been 
Uahajnmadans  since  about  tiie  dose  of  the  IStb 
eeot.;  but  the  new  religion  is  merely  Up  service,  a 
threadbare  cloak  tiirown  over  the  still  fresh  garb 
<d  Hinduism,  which  itself  barely  conceals  the  ever- 
lasting vesture  of  pagan  times.  Here,  therefore, 
and  especially  in  Java,  we  have  three  religious 
systems  intermingled,  <x  raUier  superimpoeea  one 
ontheother(cf.art.  ABOBioiNXS,g5).  Hinduhlood 
still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Javanese  nobility,  such 
as  die  <  Emperw'  of  Solo  (Sorakarta),  and  the  Prince 
of  J<^okarta,  while  the  triumphs  of  Hindu  arohi- 
teetmre  are  still  everywhere  eon^onons,  as  mi  the 
Batta  and  I^daog  uplands  of  Sumatra,  even  in 
Bali  and  Snmbawa,  and  culminate  in  the  stupend- 
ous temple  of  Boro-hndor  in  Centiml  Java.  Hence 
it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  tiie  early  Indian 
religioas  and  monX  notions  still  survive  and  dis- 
play a  more  vigraons  erowth  than  the  arid  teaoh- 
ugs  of  Islim.  The  Qnr*iiiio  texts  may  be  dally 
lead  in  the  tasteless  mosques,  bat  in  snioustronble 
Allfth  and  his  Prophet  are  forgotten,  and  resort  is 
had  to  the  ancient  shrines,  where  sacrifices  and 
inityers  are  still  offered  to  the  old  Hindu  deities. 
Even  the  primeval  toee-cult  is  kept  alive,  the  chief 
objects  of  veneratim  bung  various  species  of  the 
fig-tree,  such  as  the  mpal  (J'Vciu  religiom)  and  F. 
bei^amina.  Beneath  the  shade  of  these  wide- 
Innching  giants  the  natives  often  gather  to  worship 
the  old  earth-gods,  for  whose  long-forgotten  names 
those  of  the  Hiodn  pantheon  are  substituted. 
Bespect  is  also  paid  to  the  tortie-doves  snd  to  the 
moiDceys  \CereapUh^u  and  Somnt^htem)  which 
have  uieir  homes  in  the  branches  of  the  sacred 
ptpal-tree,  and  even  to  certain  strangely  shaped 
UocdDS  and  rocks,  carrying  the  mind  back  to 
the  stone-colt  ot  primeval  times  (E.  Cartiiaas,  in 
KolniteiM  Zeit.,  Aug.  26.  1906). 

^jiM^Tiiam  Btill  holds  its  ground  in  Bali  and  parts 
of  Lconbok,  bnt  is  here  also  associated  with  many 
dd  snperstitioas,  so  that  tiiese  islands  present  the 


strange  spectacle  of  large  Hindu  communities  pro- 
fessing every  form  of  belief,  from  the  grossest 
heathendom  to  pure  pantheism.  It  is  everywhere 
evident  enough  that  'just  as  Hinduism  has  only 
touched  the  outer  surface  of  their  religion,  it  luu 
failed  to  penetrate  into  their  social  institutions, 
which,  like  their  gods,  originate  from  the  time 
when  Polynesian  [Indonesian]  heathendom  was 
all-powerful'  (W.  Ck>ol»  With  the  Dutch  m  Ms 
East,  p.  139). 

A  10(»a  mrtb  relatai  bow  tbon  lods  srtdiliAsd  tboMdvM  Id 
BaU  ftftac  tbeir  ezpuliioa  from  Java  tj  tlw  Mwallai  hmKlMt  la 
th»  Utfa  tmaUuj.  They  hxl  flnl  to  contand  wltb  tha  wtdud 
Bakriiana,  who  fletcelr  rafeatad  tha  intcaatoD,  but  In  tha 
•touggla  wara  Miiihii»t«i,  iji  but  ttia  itUl  wonUppad  Hrupa 
Dawana.  Tb«  naw  thnoaa  lor  tba  CMynpUiu  had  to  ha 
aracted  as  in  Java ;  bat  ttma  balnc  no  moantaina  at  that  ttaia 
In  Bali,  tha  (oar  naareat  hlUa  In  &at  Java  wara  brought  ovar 
and  aet  down  In  ttia  aaat,  waat^  nortii,  and  aeath,  aad  aadgaad 
to  (he  diOecaDl  goda  aooordisf  to  Ibelr  raqiaativa  ranks. 

Hinduism  never  made  much  progress  in  Borneot 
nor  has  IslAm  anywhere  penetrated  much  bey<md 
the  seaboard,  so  that  the  great  bulk  ftf  the  Dayaks, 
Kayans,  and  other  aborigines  are  still  pagans. 
Head-hunting,  cannibalism,  and  human  saormces, 
attended  with  shocking  barbarities,  are  being 
slowly  repressed  by  the  British  and  Duteh  aathor- 
ities ;  bnt  the  Mwuim  and  Christian  pnniagsndists 
appear  to  make  little  headway  amonmt  the  haathes 
triiMs  of  the  interior.  All  are  still  in  the  wild 
state,  and  the  whole  island  has  not  inapUy  been 
described  as  '800,000  square  miles  of  savagery.' 
As  in  AMca,  the  human  sacrifices,  formerly  uni> 
versal,  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  m^valent 
anoeetoT.worship,  tha  ostensible  motive  odng  to 
dispatch  messages  to  dead  relatives,  or  to  honour 
them  by  these  sanguinary  rites.  For  this  purpose 
a  dave  was  tied  up  and  bonod  round  with  cloths, 
and  then,  '  after  some  preliminary  dancing  and 
singing,  one  after  another  would  stiok  a  spear  a 
litUe  way — an  inch  or  so— into  his  body,  each  one 
sending  a  message  to  bis  deceased  friend  as  he  did 
so'(\V7B.Pryer,J'^/,188Q,zvL2S4}.  The  wicked, 
however,  cannot  receive  their  messages,  since  they 
are  doomed,  Si^phus-like,  to  he  everlastingly 
clambering  up  the  rugged  slopes  of  KlnaBalu,  the 
highest  DMk  in  Borneo  (nearly  14,000  feet).  The 

food,  that  is,  those  who  have  collected  most 
uman  heads  in  this  world  for  provision  in  the 
next,  easily  reach  the  top,  whence  tiiey  are  ushered 
into  heaven.  Bnt  in  other  places,  where  the 
mountains  are  not  so  high,  even  the  deot  have  to 
overcome  many  obstacles  during  their  long  wander- 
ings up  hill  and  down  dale,  across  rivers,  through 
fire  and  water,  until '  at  last  they  are  safdy  landed 
in  the  heaven  of  their  tribe'  (C.  Book,  SaadkumUn 
of  Borneo,  p.  223). 

Dr.  W,  H.  Fnmeaa  describes  the  Bomaans  as 
'savages  of  a  high  order,*  without  'any  definite 
forms  of  religions  worship,*  although  they  main 
'wooden  idols,'  regarded  apparently  as  mere 
'scarecrows  to  frighten  off  enl  spirits'  {Folkhrt 
in  Borneo,  p.  4).  They  are  '  saturated  with  super* 
stitions ;  every  pool,  every  tree,  every  rock  is  tba 
home  of  an  evil  smrit,  and  all  mystenous  noises  in 
the  forest  are  ghostly  whisperings.  Everywhere 
are  signs  and  omens  to  warn  man  of  danger,  or 
direct  his  course,'  and  the  mountains  are  so  in- 
fested with  antu  (demons)  that  *  the  summits  can 
be  gained  only  at  the  risk  of  body,  and,  still  worse, 
of  soul '  {ib,  p.  6).  Head-hunting  '  is  part  of  their 
religion ;  no  nousB  is  Uest  whioE  is  not  sanctified 
by  a  row  oS  human  skulls,  and  no  man  can  hope 
to  attain  to  tiie  happy  re^on  of  Apo  Leggem  qbIcss 
he,  or  some  relative  of  his,  has  added  a  nead  to  the 
household  collection '  (p.  14).  The  practice  is  ex- 
plained by  the  myth  of  the  great  chief  Tokong, 
who  when  on  a  iBid  was  told  1^  JTop,  tiie  frog,  to 
cany  off  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  Having  done 
so,  the  war  party  retreated  quickly  to  the  river 
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down  which  they  had  oome.  After  they  had  asain 
embarked,  the  oorrent  of  the  stream  was,  for  their 
Bakes,  reversed,  and  like  a  ftaah  they  were  carried 
np-stream  to  their  homes.  During  their  short 
absence  the  rice  crop  bad  ripened,  the  sick  were  all 
well  again,  the  lame  could  walk  and  the  blind  see ; 
so  they  ever  afterwards  observed  the  custom  that 
Kop  had  tanght  them  (p.  15).  In  the  Eayan 
cosmogony  there  was  at  first  nothing  bat  sky  and 
water,  when  a  huge  rock  fell  from  the  heavens, 
and  rising  above  the  surface  was  covered  with  soil 
by  the  a^on  of  the  little  haiang  worms.  Then 
mmi  tiie  mn  was  dropped  the  woodui  handle  of  a 
Ing  sword,  which,  taking  root  in  the  soU,  grew  to 
a  great  tree,  with  branches  spreading  over  all  the 
new  land,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  rope-like  vine 
from  the  moon,  which  also  took  root  and  twined 
round  the  tree.  Now  the  vine  became  the  husband 
of  the  tree,  which  gave  birth  to  a  male  and  a  female, 
from  whose  union  are  apmng  the  Kavans  and  all 
the  other  Bomean  tribes,  andlaatly  ToKong,  father 
of  head-hunting.  At  first  they  were  only  half- 
human,  with  head,  chest,  and  arms,  but  no  legs, 
so  that  thev  had  to  crawl  along  the  ground  by  their 
arms,  an  iaea  perhaps  suggested  by  the  octopus, 
which  plays  such  a  large  part  in  the  Oceanic 
mythologies  (pp.  7-9).  The  Kayan  Hades  is  not  in 
the  sky  bat  nndergronnd,  and,  like  t^e  Greek 
Hades,  has  its  Charon  and  its  Styx,  a  deep  wide 
ditch  swarming  with  worms,  and  oroesed,  not  by  a 
ferry,  bnt  by  a  fallen  tree-trunk  which  is  guarded 
by  the  n-eat  demon  Maligang.  By  him  all  comers 
we  challenged,  and  if  ther  have  no  record  of 
bravery,  no  stwe  of  captured  heads,  the  tree-tmnlc 
is  shaken  nntil  they  fall  into  the  ditch,  to  be  tor- 
tured for  ever  the  worm  that  dieth  not.  But 
there  are  '  many  maanons,'  as  for  those  dying  a 
violent  death,  or  on  the  battlefield ;  for  mothers 
dying  in  child-birth,  or  for  suicides.  In  Apo 
Le^gan,  one  of  the  chief  divisions,  dwell  those 

Sing  of  sickness  or  old  ase,  and  these  '  have  much 
9  same  lot  as  they  haa  in  ttus  world ;  the  poor 
remain  poor,  and  tne  rich  maintain  tiieir  rich 
estate'  (p.  16). 

In  Malacca  the  dominant  Malays  are  all  nominal 
Muhammadans ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Malay 
world,  the  cloak  of  religion  is  a  very  loose  garment 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  primeval  ra^  an4 
tatters.  These  were  never  toncned  or  repaired  by 
BrAhman  or  Buddhist,  who  appear  to  have  got  no 
farther  than  Singapore,  the  'Lion  City  over 
against  the  midnland.  Hence  Isl&m  is  here  directly 
superimposed  on  the  old  heathendom,  which  it  has 
barely  penetrated  a  little  below  the  surface.  Raja 
Dris,  himself  a  Musalmfin,  tells  us  that  the  people 
of  Perak  are  still  speeially  noted  for  many  strange 
enstoms  and  snperstitionB  *  utterly  opposed  to 
Mnhammadan  teaching,  and  saTonnni^  slrongly  of 
devil-worship. . . .  An  enormons  belief  in  the  super- 
natural is  possibly  a  relio  of  the  pre-lsl&m  state  * 
(JAI,  1886,  zvi.  227).  One  is  here  reminded,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  Arabs,  if  they  do  not  worship 
the  devil,  still  pelt  him  with  stones  at  Mona  near 
Mecca  *  in  the  name  of  Allfth.'  Referring  to  the 
Malays  genwally,  Miss  Bird  (Mrs.  Bishop)  wishes 
that  'it  were  possible  to  know  to  what  extent  tfaey 
are  a  religious  people  as  Muslims.  That  they  are 
bigots  and  have  successfully  resisted  all  attempts 
to  convert  them  to  Christianity  there  is  no  douDt, 
as  well  as  that  they  are  ignorant  and  grossly  su- 
perstitions '  {Ooliien  Chermmete,  Lend.  1^  p.  361). 
Elsewhere  (p.  314)  she  tells  ns  that  '  buffaloes  are 
sacrificed  on  religious  occasions,  and  at  the  births, 
circumcisions,  marriages,  and  shaving  of  the  heads 
of  the  children  of  wealthy  people.  The  buHalo 
sacrificed  for  religious  purposes  must  be  always 
without  Memish.  Its  bones  must  not  be  broken 
after  death,  neither  must  its  homs  be  used  for 


common  purposes.  It  is  slun  near  the  mosque 
with  solemn  sacrificial  ceremonies,  and  one  half 
is  usnally  cooked  and  eaten  on  the  spot  by  the 
"  wirishioners."' 

Sat  the  moat  striking  survival  from  pagan  times 
is  the  universal  belief  in  the  wer-wolf  superstition, 
which  here  of  course  takes  the  form  of  the  wer- 
tiger.  In  Borneo  there  are  wooden  idols  of  tigers 
with  indwelling  souls  (C.  Bock,  op.  eit.  p.  226). 
But  in  the  Mfuay  lands  the  tiger  nimself  is  wor- 
shipped, and  the  belief  that  men  assume  his  form 
at  night  is  inextinguishable.  H.  CUflbrd  remarks 
that— 

'  In  the  1US7  Fanlnsala  ws  an  In  tlw  lOddls  AfM.  lUcIo 
Mid  evil  iplrlts,  wltcfacnft  and  ■orary,  mtls  ftod  lovft^tiou, 
cbanM  ud  Inosntitloiw  in  ml  muI  h  mndi  a  nuUw  of 
vrarnUf  U(s  u  an  ths  nlnwle  <rf  the  frowing  lioa  snd  ttw 
myiMrtas  of  Uw  rsprodnetkm  of  spades.  lUet  ot  th«  nMrrd- 
lous  and  the  nporasCnrsl  asoltt  lateraat  and  fw  la  tbe  HaIajt, 
but  thev  ooosdon  do  mprlM.  Evciy  HtlKf  knowa  that  stnnM 
\kiinf^  bava  bappaned  in  Chapaat,  and  an  dally  ocomring  to 
them  and  to  their  teUowa  Tnut  the  exiitenoe  of  the  ICaluran 
Loup  Oaroo  to  th«  native  mtnd  la  a  UcA  and  not  a  man  beUef. 
Ibe  Malar  ttiowa  that  It  la  true'  (ap.  oft.  p.  05). 

Then  follows  a  wer-tiger  story  which  for  vivid* 
ness  and  intense  horror  could  scarcely  he  surpassed. 
For  details,  see  art  Lycanthbopt  ;  and  for  pre- 
valent religious  notions  in  Minahasaa  and  other 
parts  of  Celebes,  see  art.  AuL 

Even  mu[ic,  which  becomes  gradually  divorced 
from  the  religions  of  more  advanced  peoples,  is  stilt 
interwoven  with  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
Malayan  Muhammadans.  In  bis  Malay  Magic  (p. 
60)  W.  Skeat  tells  us  that  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
the  Malays  'get  maglo'  is  to  run  against  the 
ghost  of  a  murdered  man.  As  tiiis  is  not  eat^,  a 
mystic  ceremony  must  b«  performed  at  the  grave 
<m  a  Tuesday  at  full  mooDi  when  the  person  need- 
ing htAp  oonturee  the  deputed  spirit  and  states  his 
request.  After  a  time  an  agea  man  appears,  and 
to  nim  the  request  is  repeated,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  ultimately  granted.  The  magic  here  in  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  what  is  elsewhere  called  mana 
(Melanesians),  wakanda  (Dakotans),  orenda  (Iro- 
quoians),  mrungquUtha  (Aruntas),  and  by  other 
names.  It  colours  all  primitive  belieb,  from  which 
it  is  inseparable,  although  by  some  reoent  theorists 
it  has  been  regarded  as  something  apart  from 
religion. 

A  link  between  the  Malayan  and  Papuan  domains 
was  discovered  by  Wallace  in  the  island  of  Jilolo 
(Halmahera),  whose  *Alfnro' inhabitants  'are radi- 
cally distinct  from  all  the  Malay  races.  Their 
stature  and  their  features,  as  well  as  their  dispou* 
tion  and  habits,  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Papuans;  their  hair  is  semi- Papuan,  neither 
straight,  smooth  and  glossy,  like  all  true  Malays, 
not  BO  frizzly  and  woolly  as  the  perfect  Pamuus 
tTpCt  but  always  orisp.  waved,  and  ron(^  such  as 
<tfton  oocurs  among  uie  true  Papuans,  but  never 
among  the  Malays'  {op.  eit.  p.  316).  The  term 
Alfuro  applied  to  these  aborigines  has  no  ethnical 
value,  liemg  the  eeneral  Malay  designation  of  the 
uncultured  non-Muslim  peoples  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Malaysia. 

From  them  the  transition  is  easy  to  New  Guinea, 
the  home  of  the  true  Papuans,  on  whose  religious 
views  much  light  has  been  thrown  in  reoent  years. 
In  the  western  parts,  subjeot  to  Holland  as  far  as 
140°  E.,  prevalent  features  are  pure  demonolatry 
and  the  worship  of  ancestors  represented  the 
so-called  wooden  karufor  effigies  of  the  dead, 
fashioned  by  the  wizards.  In  the  Sekar  distrie^ 
lately  visitod  by  J.  S.  A.  van  Diesel,  soraps  of 
food,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane  are  scattered  about 
wherever  goblins  are  suspected  to  be  lurking. 
Here  the  arch-fiends  are  the  so-called  Atitigij 
gigantic  monsters  of  white  colour,  with  an  eye  in 
front  and  another  behind,  six  fingers  on  each  band, 
and  the  right  index  fingiar  fnnusbed  with  a  very 
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ODff  ibarp  uul.  They  dwell  in  ondeTgroand  oaves, 
MMThunt  down  mortaJB,  whom  they  eat  if  the  flesh 
is  foaud  to  Ukeir  taste.  To  teet  the  qnality,  a  pieoe 
the  fleah  ii  fint  eoooped  ont  with  the  Ions  finger* 
nail,  and  if  palataUe  the  vietim  is  roaned  and 
eaten,  bat  otherwise  is  allowed  to  go  free.  These 
■apemataral  beings  are  vnlnerable  only  in  the  eye- 
■oekets.  Hoe  the  tabn  marks  {kira-kera) — leaTes, 
rags,  shells,  bast,  and  the  like,  with  a  painted  male 
Hffxn  attadied  to  a  poat  aimk  in  tiw  gnmid— are 
rery  effiKtive,  ainoe  their  Ti«dation  woud  Mag  cm 
not  only  the  Tengeaaoe  of  the  owner,  bat  also  the 
wrath  of  the  presiding  deity,  causing  illness  and 
death  (W.  For,  loceU.p.  306). 

Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  has  made  a  carefal  study  of  the 
abore-moitioncHl  harmwt,  which  are  met  with 
ammg  the  Mafan  (not  Jtfif/^)  of  the  North- West 
Coast,  and  appear  to  be  real  idoh,  not  merely 
omamenta  or  emblems,  as  is  often  asserted.  He 
calls  tbem  Ahnvi^bXLdtr,  'ancestral  eflSgiee.* 

■  Ate  a  bofkl  ft  fak>Gk  o(  wood  to  bntarht  from  tba  toMt,  and 
•nt  ma^l;  iMini  snd  ttm  (nraUMd  with  ^ytm,  bom,  mh,  mkI 
■ooia.  uaoMlr  br  tba  vOlagw  m»girfM,  «U  mdu  mooi  teMttac 
nd  duMiac,  irtucii  Is  kept  op  tor  Mvond  dkjs.  Wtm  Um 
■HHilIm,  moitlr  Mto  ud  patak-wtoa,  ran  out,  mora  Is  Mnt  for. 
Itiunrt^  tba  lOBl  o(  the  dmuiad  it  ittU  ffittdnc  ftbont,  and 
•T«T  affort  Ir  now  mad*  to  anUoa  him  ioto  the  finubad  Imaga. 
A  tranMBdooi  nptw  la  nbod  witb  Aootiiis,  7elUiV<  u>d  drum- 
ImaUm  ill  an  ttia  hcwaaa  and  nrlgtaboariiM;  naoUata,  and  thia  la 
eoBtfaiiiad  lor  amnl  arenloga,  a  winra  all  Uw  aaa  bohUnf 
tlka  block  In  bk  baada  with  woA  oontoftton  o(  taea  untU  ha 
Ui  down  a  a^n  that  the  aool  baa  antcrad  tta  fotnn  aboda, 
bran  wtald  tt  can  no  kofar  aaoapa  and  so  about  working 
^■^fcUf  Hoooetorth  mncfa  booiam  la  pakl  lo  the  Idol,  wbJtA 
k  canAiDr  put  awaj  imdar  tha  baat  mata  in  a  comer  ot  the 
booM,  and  hiddan  from  tba  ejrea  of  aor  milnvilad  gaeeta.  It  la 
eonaotted  and  liivokad  on  aH  oocmtona  by  tba  near  relatlvaa,  ita 
ttttei  otadon  bailiff  KXigbt  br  oflariii|«  o(  tobaooo,  br  adoralRr 
tt  with  ibradBOfbriffhTdo^  and  boldlaf  tt  In  tba  hand  tUl  II 
moraa,  that  la,  tOllt  anawofL  It  aeoompanlaa  tiarcUara  on  lonff 
>ouriiaja  to  ffoard  tbem  from  baim,  nnta  at  laat,  havlnff  Boat  Ha 
flrtaa  [Ua  mana  T),  It  la  thrown  adda  aa  ao  muoh  lambar,  or 
otberwiae  dispoaed  of,  tor  thla  point  atUI  ramalna  ofaacura.  Bat 
IhmiB  DO  doubt  that  <tb«HaloraworaUp  the  departed  aplrita. 
TUabeUefiBtheimmortaUtTOt  tba  soalli  the  main  priuoipla 
d  tbdr  raUffkm,  and  with  It  an  awoBlatid  bmbt  ritea  and 
WHW '  (tflaOen  Ik  5tttm      AiNlai,  fta^,  pa«im). 

ui  recent  times  the  npper  reaches  of  the  Fly 
Sirer,  about  the  An^lo-Duteh  frontiers,  hare  been 
dfl^pnlated  by  the  inoeesant  raxziaa  of  the  fero- 
emiB  west  coast  tribes,  especially  the  Tugare  or 
Ttiffen  oannibals,  whose  extreme  savagerr  and 
oroelty  m^  be  taken  aa  representing  the  lowest 
state  of  hnman  cnltnre  in  new  Guinea,  if  not  in 
the  wh(^  world.  Little  is  known  abont  their 
religions  Tiews,  if  they  have  anyt  bnt  we  have 
now  official  information  reg^aiding  the  almost  in- 
eredilMe  horrors  acoompanym^  their  slave-raiding 
expediti<mB.  *  They  are  a  cannibal  tribe  of  pirates? 
writes  the  Bar.  8.  MacFarlane, '  who  make  period* 
ieal  nida  upon  the  villagee  altmg  ^  eastam  coast. 
TImj  break  the  arms  and  legs  of  tha  prisoners,  so 
as  to  invTent  thrir  fighting  or  ranning  away,  and 
then  keep  them  as  frenn  meat  until  required,  cook- 
ing one  or  two  bodies  at  a  time '  {CnnnioaU  of 
New  Guinea,  London,  1888,  p.  106).  Or  else  the 
mptireif  palms  are  pierced,  a  Btrins  passed  tiinnigh 
yie  holes,  and  the  arms  tied  together  at  the  back. 
When  the  flotilla  arrives  they  are  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  fished  out  by  those  on  the  beach  sticking 
barbed  spears  into  the  fleshy  parts.  Then  they 
are  put  on  mats,  a  rope  wcured  to  a  tree  is  pasBed 
round  their  necks  to  make  them  sit  up,  and  after 
much  dow  torture  tiiey  are  wrapped  in  dry  cooo- 
nnt  leaves,  hoisted  some  six  feet  nom  thegroond, 
and  slowly  roasted  wit^  fire-sticks.  'When  the 
rope  is  b^mt,  and  the  body  iaXh  to  the  ground, 
Uie  wildest  and  most  savage  scene  takes  place. 
The  natives  rush  with  knives  in  their  hands,  each 

.ashing  a  piece  of  the  body,  which  may  be  etill 
ftlive,  m  the  midst  of  diabolical  noise  and  yells 
of  rejMcing  *  (L.  Loria,  Official  Meport,  1895, 
Appendix  H,  p.  44f.). 
In  Britidi  New  Goinea,  witohcraft  causes  much 
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trouble,  and  eveiywhere  presmts  the  same  general 
features.  A  sorcerer,  paid  for  the  purpose,  pre- 
pares a  paroel  of  rubbish  containing  a  hair  or 
something  taken  from  the  person  to  oe  operated 
upon.  Tne  paroel  then  aoqnires  diabolical  powers 
and  frightens  pei^e,  who  sometimes  sicken  and 
die  throng  fear,  llius  the  sorcerers  canse  great 
tronble,  and  'the  people  genoally  would  ghdiy 
see  them  put  down,  but  fear  keeps  tbem  bom 
reporting  tbeir  threats  and  twindlea*  (^Sspor^  for 
1892-4,  p.  S7). 

Various  fonns  of  tabu  are  mat  ererjrwhere,  but 
in  the  British  districts '  it  has  never  been  grounded 
on  any  deep  religious  sentiment,  consequently  has 
never  taken  deep  root.  So  far  as  u  known  at 
presuit,  it  is  used  only  in  order  to  store  np  food 
for  a  ooming  feast.  It  is  most  fiwnmtly  awHed 
to  eoeo*Btit  and  betd^nt  trees,  ui  some  [wcea 
the  prohibition  is  announced  1^  a  nren  of  wood 
on  a  string  wielded  by  a  fishing-rod.  From  tile 
Fly  River  to  the  far  east,  branches,  usually  of  sago, 
are  tied  on  the  prohibited  trees.  Sometimes  strings 
are  pat  round  gardens ;  bxanohes  are  tied  into  the 
door  of  a  honse  tiutt  is  not  to  be  entered,  ot  are 
laid  across  a  road  that  ia  not  to  be  travened' 
p.  38).  "With  the  statement  abont  storing  np  food 
sboold  be  compared  the  practice  in  New  Caledonia 
at  the  other  end  of  Papoasia.  Here  tapu  has  no 
relinous  significance,  and  is  sssociated  exclusively 
with  the  question  of  food— that  is,  the  question 
which  most  interested  primitive  man.  It  ts  much 
the  same  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  where  Mr.  F.  J. 
Mobs  tells  us  that  recently  the  despotic  Idng  of 
Majuro  speared  a  man  for  picking  a  green  coco- 
nut 'when  the  tapn  had  been  placed  upon  them ' 
(Through  AtoUt  and  lOanda,  p.  126).  The  reser- 
vation  and  safeguarding  of  food,  particularly  in 
times  of  scarcity,  would  thus  appear  to  be  tiie 
original  purpose  of  the  institution,  the  religious 
sanotitm  being  a  later  development,  as  amongst 
the  more  advanced  Indonesians  of  New  Zealand, 
where  '  tapn  and  its  observances,  In  a  sense,  took 
the  place  of  religion '  (A.  Hamilton,  A  ri  Workman- 
ship  of  if.  Z.  Maori  Race,  1898,  p.  870). 

Both  in  British  and  German  New  Guinea 
ancestor-worship  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
religious  systems,  and  here  the  moral  sense  is 
scarcely  yet  awakened,  so  that  little  or  no  pro- 
vision u  made  for  saints  and  sinners  in  the  after 
life.  Thus  in  Muma  (Woodlark  Island),  at  the 
east  end  of  New  Guinea,  'alt  people,  whether  good 
or  bad,  when  snatched  away  bv  death,  go  like  the 
wind  to  the  small  island  of  Watnm ;  there  thev 
enjoy  the  full  pleasures  life,  the  women  culti- 
vating snd  oookmg  food  for  their  lords  and  masters ' 
(J.  P.  Thomson,  Brit^h  New  Guinea,  p.  184). 

A  far  higher  plane  of  tboaght  has  been  reached 
by  the  kindred  Melanetiant,  though  not  in  the 
ethical  order.  They  are  still  mostly  inveterate 
head-hnnters  and  cannibals,  as  is  dearly  shown  by 
the  very  latest  observers,  lacti  aa  Dr.  H.  Schnee 
and  Can  Ribbe.  The  treacherona  and  sanguinary 
head-hnnt<n  of  the  Solomon  Islands  are  referred 
to  by  Ribbe  as '  von  Natnr  lUcnerisch,  verrBterisch, 
rftuberisch,  hinterliittig,  diebisch,  nnd  gransam 
angele^ten  Kannibalen  *  {Ztoei  Jahre  unter  den 
Kannwahn  derSalomo^Inamlen,  1903).  They  appear 
to  have  even  deteriorated  since  thw  first  contact 
with  Europeans ;  and,  if  not  devil-worshippers  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  torn,  they  certainly  Mtray 
great  fear  of  tiie  larronnding  aemon&  m  many 
]ilacee  setting  up  scarecrows  to  drive  them  away. 
An  equally  dark  picture  lb  drawn  Dr.  Sohne« 
of  the  Bismarck  and  Admiralty  natives,  amongsL 
whom  cannibalism  with  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
Buch  as  the  lingering  death  of  the  victims  and  the 
bartering  of  dead  bodies  in  the  local '  marketo.'  is 
far  more  prevalent  than  had  hitherto  been  sib- 
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pected  {BUder  out  der  SUdsee,  1904,  passim),  Tet 
the  stnctly  religions  views  of  these  nndoa'bted 
savages  may  be  called  'respectable,'  in  some  in- 
stances almost  elevated — a  phenomenon  obviously 
due,  psriiaps  like  th«r  laogn^^  to  tite  proximiw 
of  toe  IndoneaiBiiB  of  the  Eartem  ^eifio.  Al- 
thongh  tiie  Ewlish  word  'd«v3'  is  common 
enough,  adopted  py  tiie  natives  in  ignorance  of  its 
meanmg,  there  is  very  little  true  demonolatir. 
Sr.  Codrington  says  none  at  all :  'It  mav  be 
asserted  with  confidence  that  a  belief  in  a  aevil, 
that  is,  of  an  evil  spirit,  has  no  place  whatever  in 
the  natiiTe  Melaneeian  mind'  {Toe  Melanerians,  p. 
117).  This  seems  to  be  stated  rather  too  fcnreiblv ; 
bnt  the  writer  is  onr  vety  best  anthorily  on  tbe 
religions  beliefe  of  these  aborigines.  Even  gods  are 
little  in  evidence ;  at  least,  there  is  not  a  Supreme 
Being  nor  are  there  any  v^  powerful  subordinate 
deities,  nor  yet  tme  feti»ies,  that  is,  natural 
objects,  such  as  a  tree,  rock,  storm,  or  waterfall 
animated  hy  an  indwelling  spirit ;  norprofessional 
stiamans,  or  hereditary  priests.    *  Tnere  is  no 

friestiv  order,  and  no  persons  vho  can  properly 
e  called  priests,'  but  any  one  may  ondertake  the 
priestly  functions  who  can  gain  access  to  some 
object  of  worship,  and  such  a  man  '  is  in  a  way 
their  priest  and  sacrifices  for  them  all '  (ib.  p.  127). 

The  qninteesence  of  the  Melanesian  system 
appears  to  be  a  belief  in  spirits  and  in  the  subtle 
power  caUed  mana,  which  is  common  also  to  Poly- 
nesia, Kad  presents  anal(^es  with  the  xoakanaa 
of  the  Dakotans  (see  art.  AhBRIGA,  i.  382*)  and 
with  the  Augustinian  ^race. 

For  Maoriland,  Hamilton  defines  mana  as  'power, 
anthori^,  influence,  prestige '  (op.  cU.  p.  396). 
The  same  definition  would  also  apply  to  the  orenda 
at  the  Iroquoisjis,  *  which  aaotly  expresses  this 
potentiality,  tliis  atmosphere,  which  tney  believe 
inheres  in  and  snrroands  every  personality.  .  .  . 
Anything  reputed  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
obtidning  some  good  or  aooompliBtiing  some  end  is 
said  to  possess  orsnda'  (Sidney  Hartlaiid,.^(2iAi0M, 
1906,  p.  6). 

Wiui  regard  to  SEdiitnal  bdngs,  the  essenlial 
TK^t  to  note  is  the  distinction  cleaiiy  drawn  ly 
the  natives  between  two  classes  of  spirits,  the 
bodiUn  and  the  disemhodied—^Kt  is,  pure  sforits 
that  never  were  men,  and  tlie  ghost«  of  the  de- 
parted. Both  are  worshipped,  tiie  homaee  paid  to 
the  flnt  being  pme  p^oholatty,  to  the  second 
anoestraHmlt,  so  that  the  two  inunitive  forms  of 
animism  have  been  evolved  in  Melanesia.  In 
general,  all  pure  spirits,  most  ghosts,  and  some  men 
have  mana,  and  after  death  those  souls  alone  are 
worshipped  who  are  supposed  to  possess  it.  These 
are,  of  course,  mainly  the  ohiefe ;  nenoe  the  remark 
of  the  Fijian  chief  that  after  death  he  would  be  a 
kalou,  that  is,  would  be  invoked  and  worshipped ; 
while  oommon  peo^de,  having  no  mana  in  this  life, 
would  have  none  in  the  next,  and  so  would  be 
neglected^  and  soon  forgotten.  There  are  numerous 
minor  deities — gods  of  the  sea,  land,  mountains, 
valleys ;  md  these  may  apparently  be  either  pure 
spirits  or  Ehosts,  the  natives  themselves  getting 
confused  when  it  comes  to  particulars.  For  details 
and  aooeesories  (magic,  witchcraft,  weather-doctor- 
ing, saerifioes,  Hade^  and  the  likek  see  art. 
Mblanesia. 

For  Micronesia,  where  both  Papuaeian  and  Poly- 
nesian elements  are  represented,  one  of  our  beet 
guides  is  J.  Knbary,  who  has  made  a  thorough 
study  especially  of  the  Mortlock  Itlandtrs  on  the 
sonu-cralxal  ninge  of  the  Candine  Archipelago. 
Here  the  influence  of  the  Indonerian  myth-mongers 
already  begins  to  be  folt,  wMIe  tiie  dtnninant 
aneeetor-worshlp  preeuitB  some  peonliar  features, 
its  main  purpose  Wng  to  nphokl  the  {veetige  of 
the  oMefs  both  in  thla  and  in  tiie  next  world,  tn 


some  places  the  headmen  have  both  a  temporal  and 
a  divine  aspect,  being  at  once  the  supreme  rulers, 
the  supreme  gods  (die  Havptgottheiitn),  and  the 
priests  of  their  seve^  tribes.  At  the  same  time, 
the  officials  honour  tiie  spirits  of  their  own  fore- 
fathers,  invoking  them  on  all  ordinary  oeoaakma 
before  the  somewhat  eostly  appeal  in  the  last 
resort  to  tbe  sapreme  god— that  is,  to  the  tribal 
ohief.  In  theory  this  chief  is  absolute,  bnt  doea 
not  receive  divine  honours  till  after  his  death,  and, 
as  the  souls  of  all  the  departed  are  also  supposed 
to  Iw  deified,  the  number  of  the  anu  (spirits,  minor 
gods)  wonld  be  l^<m,  hut  for  \Am  pronaion  that 
practically  only  uose  axe  honoured  who  were 
distinguisned  by  some  special  qualities  when  alive. 
They  do  not  oommunioate  directly  with  mortals, 
but  only  through  the  au-ua-ro-or,  a  kind  of 
shaman,  whose  office  is  not  hereditary,  each  deity 
choosing  one  for  himself  without  monopoliring  his 
services,  since  he  is  still  free  to  act  on  behalf  of 
any  oth^  god  willing  to  empl<y  him.  Bendes  the 
tribal  (ancestral)  gods  there  are  several  others, 
such  as  the  war-god  Arong,  honoured  in  the  form 
of  a  fish,  and  Anit^et,  the  sea-god.  Arong  repre- 
sents a  famooB  hero,  Kassau,  who  was  slain  in  the 
island  of  Luknnor  and  buried  in  the  sea ;  hence  all 
warriors  who  iail  in  battle  are  now  also  buried  in 
the  sea,  so  that  they  may  join  the  brave  Rassan, 
tbe  mythical  god  of  the  sea.  Whether  the  myth 
was  invented  to  explain  the  practice,  ot  is  a  local 
tradition  coloured  by  the  surroundings,  is  uncertain, 
but  it  shows  how  'religion,  like  all  other  institu- 
tions, has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  physical 
environment,  and  cannot  be  understood  without 
some  appreciation  of  those  aspects  of  external 
nature  which  stamp  themselves  indelibly  on  the 
thoughts,  the  habits,  the  yiholo  life  of  a  people '  (J. 
G.  Fi^zer,  Adoni»t  AUia,  Osiris). 

Besides  the  ancestral  aiid  othtf  gods,  there  is  no 
lack  of  demons,  one  of  whom  imests  the  large 
trees,  bnt  is  dsii^rous  onlv  to  young  girls  and 
children.  Appcmtions  ana  other  snpematural 
phenomena  axe  mwdi  dreaded,  and  no  luoroneuan 
would  venture  from  home  alone  after  nightUL 
They  also  believe  in  divination,  and  'have  two 
ways  of  foretelling  the  future,  one  by  means  of 
knotted  cocoa  leaves,  the  other  more  oompUoated, 
but  known  only  to  the  professional  soothsayers' 
(Kubary,  7>ts  Bewohner  der  Mortlock  Insane  p. 
259).  Tabu  is  universal,  and  there  is  a  *  mourning 
tabu'  for  the  great  chiefs,  which  is  exoeedindiy 
burdensome  to  their  bereaved  suhjeota.  Other 
forms  are  concerned  with  the  food  question,  as  fn 
New  Guinea  and  Mew  Caledonia. 

Polyneeda  (see  Table,  p.  236",  No.  IV.)  is  a  region 
of  surprising,  almost  monotonous,  uniformity  in  the 
physical  and  mental  characters,  the  speech,  social 
and  religious  institutionB,  and  oral  Eterature  of 
its  Indonesian  inhabitants.  The  oral  literature  is 
[ATtJy  historical  and  traditional,  bat  mainly  sacred 
and  religious — cosmogonies  and  theogonies  merging 
into  semi-divine  dynastic  genealogies,  all  based  on 
an  underlying  system  of  primitive  reli^ous  notions, 
without  some  Icnowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  tiiem.  Despite  the  labours  of  Sir 
G.  Grer,  O.  Turner,  W.  W.  Gill,  A.  Fomander, 
Peny  Smith,  and  some  othv  Indonesiaa  students, 
only  a  few  of  these  legends  have  yet  been  rescued 
from  oblivion,  and  so  great  are  uieir  volume  and 
variety  that  Adolph  Bastian,  their  chief  inter- 
preter, ventures  to  say  that '  the  Polynesian  range 
of  thought  is  next  to  or  beside  the  Buddhist  t£e 
most  exteniive  in  the  worid,  strrtdiing  Uixoo^ 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  PMifio  Ocean,  and 
even  farther  if  Ificnmesia  and  Melanesia  as  far 
as  Malaya  be  included';  and  he  adds  tiiat  the 
mythologies  are  meaningless  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  religious  anbstnunm  on  whidi  they  are 
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raised  {Di$  hsUige  Safi»  dvr  Polyntsier,  p.  ix.). 
In  this  work  Bastian  hiiwalf  haw  pnUiahea  tiiree 
prioelesB  doenmente  with  rahiaUe  oommentaries : 
a  very  old  creation  myth  &om  New  Zealand  {Die 
Sc\6pfungM»ag€  dtr  Maori) ;  ham  Hawaii  a  com- 
plete theoeony,  heginaiiiff,  Hke  all  Polyneiian 
myths,  with  Chaos  and  Night ;  and  3%e  Sutoiy  of 
Aneimi  Sawaii  in  the  Hawaiian  laagoago,  ^^ 
D»Tid  Bfalo,  a  oonrerted  native. 

Apart  from  their  great  variety  and  the  nbUme 
eoamie  eonoepta  often  emhodiied  in  the  texts, 
■tpdents  are  poxsled  to  understand  how  snch 
vcdoniiiKras  unwritten  reoords  ooold  be  aeenrately 
handed  down  from  very  remote  times,  as  manv  of 
them  certainly  have  been.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Ferc^  Smith  remarks  that  *it  is  dilncnlt  for  a 
dvilixed  people  which  habttoally  uses  writing  in 
leending  events  to  oonoeive  <n  the  powers  of 
memory  posse— od  by  people  who  have  nothing  bat 
the  ouomoiy  feo  trust  to.  Some  finr  instanoss  of 
this  mw  he  menticmed.  A  Maori  and  his  wife 
dietoted  to  Mr.  Elsdon  Bert  over  400  songs,  and 
eould  generally  tell  the  names  of  the  composers 
and  the  incidents  allnded  to  in  tiiem.  Another 
dictated  to  the  writer  164  songs,  and  these  were  so 
imprened  on  his  memory  that  the  qaotation  of 
one  line  was  snflEicient  to  recall  the  whole  of  the 
smg  at  once.  AnoUier  has  written  eleven  volumes 
oi  MS.  treating  of  the  tradiUons,  songs,  cnatoms, 
etc,  of  the  Maoris,  and  this  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
all  of  this  matter  having  been  retained  in  his  mind, 
and  inclnding  hundreds  of  proper  names'  (Smith, 
Sawaiiki,  p.  20).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  most 
of  the  doonmenta  are  of  a  sacred  character,  hence 
iealossly  guarded  by  the  priests,  who  were  mostly 
neredituy,  so  that  'it  was  the  dafy  of  the  father, 
and  very  often  the  grandfather,  to  educate  their 
olbpiing  in  the  tribal  lore.  This  teaching  was 
accompanied  with  many  ceremonies  and  karaJnas, 
or  incantations,  invocations,  etc.,  in  order  to  im- 
OTcss  the  pa|ril  with  the  importanoe  of  the  matter. 
There  waa  a  spedal  sanctity  attadied  to  many 
things  tan^t;  deviation  fnin  the  aooepted  doc- 
trines was  supposed  to  bring  on  the  offoider  the 
wiath  of  the  gods  *  {ib.  p.  19).  The  statement  may 
thns  he  aooepted  that  the  Maori  oosmo^oy  is  of 
immense  antiquity,  having  been  transmitted  vsr- 
batim  from  inneet  to  priest  for  thousands  of  vears. 

In  this  as  in  many  other  such  reoords  too  dis- 
tinction is  not  alw^  dearly  dzwwn  between  the 
divine  and  tha  human  elemontiL  Sonutlroes  gods 
become  men  and  men  god^  while  the  theosoniee 
are  called  genealogies,  and  often  mem  im  per- 
ceptibly in  the  hnman  genealogies,  as  if  the  *  in- 
qnxed  singers,'  after  deriving  the  deities  from 
mortally  Iwd  lediessed  the  haknee  by  reversing 
the  proe—.  Thus  JfoiM,  who  looms  so  lai^y  in 
Pt^nedaa  romance,  appears  to  be  at  first  human, 
and  then  through  his  exploits  beeomes  clothed  by 
later  gemeratioiiB  with  cuvine  attributes,  and  in 
another  place  we  are  told  that  one  Maui  (for  there 
are  several)  is  the  son  of  Tangaroa,  and  becomes 
man,  Tangaroa  himself  being  both  god  and  man. 
The  renowned  chief  Tu-taraagi  also,  who  in  Raro- 
tonga  is  only  an  ^onymoas  ben>,  or  at  most  a 
deimgod,  is  Known  to  the  NiuB  islanders  as  a 
deified  ancestor.  Now  Tnme^  a  great  anthority, 
tells  us  that  *the  Savage  [Nintjj  islanders  wor- 
Bhipped  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors'  [Samoa  a 
Hundred  Yean  Affo,  p.  806).  Here  perhaps  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  oonfna&on. 
The  all-pervading  anoestor-onlt  evidently  underlies 
the  whole  mytiiolo^cal  snperstmotuie,  and  from 
this  sonrce  were  derived  the  gods  of  the  Polynenan 
Otympna  But  the  living  chiefs  are  the  direct 
heira  of  theee  Olympians,  oonaeqoently  their  gene- 
alosies  are  mere  continuations  of  the  theogonies, 
sad  to  the  native  mind  there  is  no  real  confusion 


at  all.  Thus  it  is  that,  as  above  remarked  (by 
Bastian),  everything  becomes  clear  when  we  grasp 
the  root  ideas  ont  of  which  flonrish  these  wonoerfiu 
efflorescences  of  Indonesisn  thought. 

At  times  the  Polyneaan  singers  a])pear  to  soar 
into  the  ethereal  spaces  and  to  lealke  the  conoept 
of  a  Supreme  Berne,  as  when  ont  of  the  trans- 
formed body  of  Tangaroa  (Taaroa  and  other 
variants)  the  lesser  gods,  the  deminrges,  fiibrioato 
the  universe,  and  Taaroa  himself  is  spoken  of  as 
Toivi,  the  'Eternal,*  or  else,  like  the  Hindu 
Brahioa,  or  the  Dodonian  Zens  that  *  was,  is,  and 
shall  be,*  la  described  in  iho  loftiest  language  as 
dwelling  *in  tJie  limitless  void  of  space,  when  the 
World  was  not  yet»  nor  the  Heavens,  nor  the  Sea, 
nor  Man ;  from  on  high  he  osUeth,  changing  to 
fresh  forms,  root  of  the  earth,  onder-prop  of  the 
rooks,  Taanta  as  the  Sea-sands  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse, bursts  into  Light,  oometh  down  as  Wisdom, 
twm  the  Hawaii  land,  HawaU  the  Great,  the  Holy.^ 
Similar  elevated  language  pervades  the  Mangaian 
oosmogony,  which  begins  with  Te-aka-ia-Boe,  the 
'  Root  of  all  Being,'  and  is  l(^cally  developed  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  other  Polynesian 
systems  (Gill,  Mytha  and  Sonfft,  pattim).  Here, 
too,  the  genealogies  of  the  gods  pass  grodoaUy,  as 
in  Hawaii,  and  with  scarcely  a  break,  to  those  of 
mortals,  all  in  the  interest  of  the  living  rulers  of 
the  land.  Such  sublime  oonoeptionsj  snob  subtle 
theoeophies,  such  personifications  oi  Chaos,  Im- 
mensity, Gloomy  Night,  and  other  pore  abstrac- 
tions, in  these  children  of  nature,  excite  wonder 
and  remain  inexplicable  in  their  present  frtu;- 
mentary  state.  Everywhere  we  find  Heaven,  Earth, 
the  Universe,  the  After-World,  recurring  under 
diverse  names  and  forms,  personified  by  language, 
embodied  in  theocratio  and  uithropomorphie 
ptiilosopbies — echoes,  as  it  were,  of  the  Vedic 
hymns  reverberating  from  isle  to  isle  over  the 
broad  Pacific  waters.  The  qnestatm  arises.  Have 
there  been  Yedio  o(mtaotBt  It  is  a  dironological 
^oestitm  which  cannot  be  luumnd  mitil  the  elate 
IB  approximately  determined  of  the  eastward 
migration  of  the  Indonerians  from  Malayda.  Did 
the  migrati<m  precede  or  follow  the  arrival  of  the 
Hindu  missionaries  in  that  region?  This  vital 

Kint  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr,  B.  Stud- 
Ime  Thompson,  whose  'Origin  of  the  Uaori' 
nnpeued  in  flu  Maori  Steordfa  1906-1907. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  <nigin  <^  a  whole 
class  of  bird-omens  by  what  Dr.  Turner  tells  us 
a  superstition  prevalent  in  Savaii  (Samoa  group), 
where  'Sepo  McUon  ("Sepo  the  Strong")  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  war-god,  and  ineamato  in  the  lawe 
ba^  or  flying-fox.  While  the  bat  flew  before  t£e 
warriors  all  was  rifl^t,  hot  if  it  turned  round  and 
shut  up  the  way  it  waa  a  dgu  oi  defeat  and  a 
warning  to  go  back'  (op.  cif.  p.  61).  And  again : 
'  The  bat  was  also  an  incamaiion  [of  Taisnmalie, 
"Tide  gently  Rising**].  One  flying  ahead  of  the 
troops  was  always  a  good  omen  *  (p.  57).  We  are 
at  once  reminded  of  the  flights  of  the  eagles  seen 

ar  Romulus  and  Bemns  at  the  foundation  of  Borne, 
though  at  that  time  the  Western  Aryans  may 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  any  spirits  incorporated 
in  the  birds.  We  also  learn  something  abont  the 
origin  of  ordesls  from  the  statement  that  in  the 
Samoan  temples  were  kept  conchs,  stones,  coco- 
nut shells,  and  other  such  objects  of  snperstitious 
veneration,  which  were  used  as  aids  in  the  ad- 
mii^Tation  of  justice.  In  the  presence  of  snch 
ordeals  'the  truth  was  rarely  concealed.  Ther 
firmly  believed  tiiat  it  would  be  death  to  toucn 
the  cup  toooo-nut  sh^]  and  tell  a  lie  *  (t6.).  And 
when  these  things  became  discredited,  as  having 
lost  their  hidden  virtne—tfaeir  mana,  so  to  say — 
they  were  replaced  bymore  efficacious  procesBes:  the 
poison-cup,  hot  iron  ba^,  stones  to  oe  fished  ont 
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of  boiling  water,  duelling  and  ^e  like.  But  the 
principle  waa  the  same,  a  steadfaiit  belief  in  a 
snpernatoral  power  regulating  tlie  application  of 
the  tests  in  the  interests  of  justice.  For  other 
Indonesian  beliefs  and  religious  observances,  see 
art.  Polynesia. 

Owing  perhaps  to  the  difhculty  of  distingnishing 
between  the  purely  social  and  the  religions  institu- 
tions of  primitive  peoples,  a  great  diversity  of 
opini<ai  prevails  even  amongst  the  best  observers 
r^;arding  the  relirious  views  of  the  Australian 
aStriqines.  Some  nold  with  Ernest  Giles  that 
they  nave  no  beliefs  on  the  snbjeot  of  gods  or  an 
after-life,  and  that  those  who  credit  them  with 
muh  no^on*  'have  been  imposed  npon,  and  that 
until  they  had  learned  something  of  Christianity 
from  missionaries  and  others,  the  blackn  had  no 
beliefs  or  practices  of  the  sort'  {Atutralia  Twice 
Jrawr«Mf,Xond.L.18S9,45).  This  may  be  taken  as 
tiie  extreme  view  on  the  negative  ride,  and  with  it 
Carl  Lnmholtz  so  far  agrees  as  to  assert  that '  at 
all  events  it  is  certain  that  neither  idolatry  nor 
sacrifices  are  to  be  found  in  Anstralia.  Nor  have 
the  natives,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  been  seen  to 
pray'  {Among  CannihaU,  p.  S^).  Elsewhere  we 
read  that '  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Aus- 
tralian  natives  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of  religious 
snsoeptibilities'  (p.  339),  and  that  to  deposit  food 
or  other  things  with  the  dead  '  was  an  idea  which 
Xkuey  could  not  comprehend '  (p.  276),  implying  dis- 
belief in  an  after-life.  And  the  remarks  oa  George 
Angas  are  qnoted  (p.  2S4)  on  the  Murray  Kiver 
tribes,  who  'appear  to  have  no  religions  obeerv. 
aaoes  whatever.  They  acknowledge  no  Supreme 
Being,  worship  no  idols,  and  believe  only  in  the 
eziBtence  of  a  spirit,  whom  they  consider  as  the 
author  <rf  ill,  and  re^rd  with  superstitions  dread. 
They  are- in  perpetual  fear  of  malignant  spirits,  or 
bad  men,  -woo,  they  say,  go  abroad  at  night ;  and 
they  seldom  venture  from  the  encampment  after 
dusk  .  .  .  without  oarrying  a  fire-stick  in  their 
haiub,  which  they  consider  has  the  property  of 
Rnelling  these  evu  spirits.' 

This  bdief  in  an  evil  spirit  is  already  something ; 
bttt  Lumholtz  himself  kmb  much  further,  and  after 
nferring  inconsistent^  to  *  tiidr  fear  of  th»  »pirit» 
the  aborted'  (p.  277),  admits  'a  wide-spread 
belief  in  the  soul's  existence  independently  of 
matter,  the  Kulin  tribe  (Victoria)  believing  that 
every  man  and  animal  has  a  Afuurup  (spirit)  which 
ean  pass  into  other  bodies,  leave  a  person  in  his 
lUemne,  and  virit  other  people  in  their  dreams. 
After  ^ath  it  may  appear  again,  visit  the  grave 
of  its  former  possessor,  eat  remnuite  of  food  lying 
near  the  camp,  and  warm  itself  by  their  night 
files.  A  similar  belief  has  been  obeerveMl  among 
tiie  blaoks  of  Lower  Guinea '  (p.  279 ;  here  read 
^Upiwr  Goinea,*  and  cf.  the  kra  described  in  art. 
BrUNOLOaT,  §  9).  Then  a  native  woman  is  men- 
tioned who  '  repeatedly  brought  food  to  the  grave 
of  her  deceased  husband' (p.  282);  and  'definite  re- 
Hnons  notions'  are  credited  to  the  southern  tribes, 
while  'some  very  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  the  idea  of  a  God  .  .  .  has  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Mannin^r,  wlio  in  1846  discovered  among  some 
tribea  of  New  South  Wales  a  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  {tic),  which  bears  so  strildng  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Christitm  leligicHi  that  we  are 
tempted  to  take  it  to  be  the  resnlt  of  the  infinence 
of  missionaries.  But  according  to  tbe  author,  tiie 
miarionaries  did  not  visit  these  tribes  until  many 
years  later'  (p.  283).  They  recognize  a  supreme, 
benevolent,  omnipotent  Being,  B(nrmn,  with  an 
omniscient  son,  Grogoragally,  mediator  between 
Boyma  and  mcnrtals,  and  a  third  person,  half 
human,  half  dlTine,  Moogeegaily,  the  great  law- 
giver to  men,  and  lastly  *a  nell  witii  everlasting 
lire,  and  a  heaven  where  the  blessed  dance  and 


amnee  themselTeB'  (sA.).  After  tiiia  the  passage 
quoted  in  FrimUim  CvUwre*  (i.  418)  by  Tylor, 
mat  th^  have  no  idea  of  a  supreme  divinity, 
creator,  and  judge— that,  'in  shorty  thejr  -have 
nothing  whatever  of  the  character  of  reli^on,  or 
of  religious  observance,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  beasts  that  perish' — ^will  appear  extravagant 
to  all  competent  obserraa  of  these  aberiginea. 

The  extreme  view  on  the  positive  eide  of  the 
question,  that  is,  the  belief  in  *  a  tribal  All-Father,* 
IS  perhaps  most  clearly  emphasized  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Howitt,  who  finds  this  belief  wide-spread  in  'the 
whole  of  Victoria  and  of  New  South  Wales,  up  to 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  tribes  of  the  Darling 
River*  {TrUxt  (^f  South-Eatt  Auttraiia,  p.  500). 
Amongst  those  of  New  South  Wales  are  the  Ettah' 
layi,  whom  Airs.  Langloh  Parker  {Euahlayi  Tribe, 
Lond.  1905)  describes  as  having  a  more  ^vanoed 
theology  and  a  more  developed  worship  than  Koy 
other  Australian  tribe.  These  now  eat  their 
hereditary  totems  withoot  scruple — a  sure  sign 
that  the  totemic  svstem  is  dying  ont,  although 
still  outwardly  in  full  force.  Amount  the  Aruntas, 
Kaitish,  and  tne  other  Central  and  Northern  tribes 
studied  by  Spencer  and  Gillen,  the  system  atill 
survives,  and  totems  are  even  assigned  to  the 
mysterious  Iruntarinia  entities,  vague  and  invisible 
incarnations  of  the  ghosts  of  ancestors  who  lived 
in  the  Alcheringa  [q.v.)  time,  the  dim  remote  past, 
the  beginning  of  everything.  They  are  far  more 
poweriul  than  living  men,  tooause  tiieir  spirit  part 
IS  associated  with  the  ao-called  ehuringa,  stocks, 
stonee,  or  any  other  object  which  is  deemed  sacred 
as  possessing  a  kind  of  mana  which  makes  the 
yams  and  grass  to  grow,  enables  a  man  to  capture 
game,  and  so  fortli.  That  the  ehuringa  are  simply 
objects  endowed  with  mana  is  the  happy  sugges- 
tion of  Sidney  Hutland,  whose  explanationhas 
dispelled  the  dense  fog  of  mystification  hitherto 
enveloping  the  atrango  beliefs  and  observances  of 
these  Central  and  Northern  tribes. 

<Tbey  ue  mjntnloas  objeoto  In  the  doaart  Mwd»tiOD  wfth 
the  tribftl  anoeaton,  the  outward  uid  visible  BtgD,  U  not  th« 
embodiment,  of  the  uioestnl  loali  or  invielble  portjonit,  mkI  m 
euch  renrded  with  Teneratlon.  Tboy  are  endowed  with  mono, 
enuuMtlttg  from  the  ancentora  whom  they  represent — mana, 
which  not  merely  heala  wounds,  but  whea  the  ehuringa  an 
broutrht  ceremonklly  In  contact  with  the  body,  produces  other 
ph^cal.  mental,  uid  even  morki  eHeota  .  .  .  The  ehuringa  Is 
tntinmtel}'  usociat«d  with  tbe  ancestor,  and  hss  "feelings" 
Just  as  human  beingBhave,wbiaboubssoatbsd  totheiubniv 
In  the  esme  wsv  in  which  tbOM  ot  Ihrlof  man  osa  M '  (Address 
at  Brit.  Assoc,  Tork,  1906). 

Hence  a  man,  as  he  sings  and  rubs  it  with  bis 
hand,  'gradually  comcB  to  feel  that  there  is  some 
special  association  between  him  and  the  sacred 
object — that  a  virtue  of  some  kind  passen  from  it 
to  him,  and  also  from  him  to  it '  (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern  Tribes,  ch.  viii.  p.  278  f.).  By  whatever 
name  it  be  called,  this  is  obviously  arungquiitha, 
the  Australian  mana,  and  it  is  e<|aally  obvious 
that  the  primitive  Australian  religions  are  still 
interwoven  with  magic  (see  above). 

About  the  religious  and  rthical  views  at  the 
extinct  Tasmanians  a  good  deal  of  information 
has  l>een  ^thered  from  varioue  sources  hy  Brourii 
Smyth  {Aborigines  of  Victoria),  J.  Bonwick  {DaUj^ 
Life,  etc.,  of  the  Tasmanians),  and  Tylor  {JAI 
xxiii.  141,  Nov,  1893).  Socially  they  appear  *  to  have 
remained  to  our  day  living  represoitAtives  of  the 
early  Stone  Age,  left  behind  in  industrial  develop- 
ment  even  I7  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  Somme  and 
the  Ouse.  .  .  .  The  life  of  these  savages  proves  to 
he  of  undeveloped  alike  in  arts  and  institu- 
tions, so  much  so  that  the  distinction  of  being  the 
lowest  of  normal  tribes  may  be  claimed  for  them ' 
(Tylor,  loc.  cit.  148,  152).  Tet  the  religions  sense 
had  certainly  been  awakened.  They  feared  to 
move  about  after  dark,  believing  that  their  de- 
ceased relatives  might  be  hovering  about,  and 
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then  wu  ft  god  who  presided  over  the  day  and  >n 
evil  B^rit  or  demon  over  the  night,  and  to  the  god 
the  wfHiien  addreeeed  song*  or  prayers  to  eecnre 
the  safe  retnm  of  their  ahaent  hoahandB  (ftnytii, 
it  300).  Bonwick,  however,  doabta  Uiis,  wnile 
admitting  that  'the  Tasmanians  bad  aome  diin 
apprahenaioa  of  a  fntore  ftate*  (p.  167),  and  refen 
to  tiie  eaae  of  a  Dative  who  put  a  ipear  in  a  tree 
bende  a  dead  body,  'to  fight  with  when  he  sleep ' 
(p.  174).  The  flvidenoe  ia  altogether  very  ooufliot- 
ing,  altboogh  on  the  whole  rather  against  the 
hdief  in  a  benefioent  deity,  and  Dr.  Nixon,  first 
bishop  of  Tasmania,  is  quoted  as  saving  that '  no 
tzaee  eaa  be  lowid  of  the  existence  of  any  religions 
nsagVL  or  even  sentiment,  amongst  them,  nmees, 
indeed*  we  mar  call  by  that  name  the  dxead  of  a 
mahgnant  and  destructive  spirit,  which  seems  to 
have  been  their  predominant,  if  not  their  only, 
feeing  on  the  snnjeet'  (p.  172).  And  there  the 
matter  most  rest,  since  the  last  of  the  race  died 
about  1890. 

lamk-rrAE.—W.  EOit.  Ptit^ntfimi  Jiwirrtii,  MM:  A.  H. 
K«aiWt 'RctktK'>i^i>l  Ijidri-iiiincw  oad  IiitnH>ocMiH  Rsow 
Rod  Iuru>)i;e>;  in  J  A  1  it.        ]—".  A.  R.  WslUc*.  ITaZair 

ptl,  U7B;  H.  CUffcicd,  ;f>  V-«rt  do  r  HwmmMV,  ;  W.  H. 
Fbtsmb,  FoLtten  to  Bomi':  INW;  C.  Sock,  Tkt aMdhumtm 
uf  fionuo,  mtJ  -,  J.  p,  TboTDion,  /lo'M  JV«w  GwtuMl,  18BS : 
W.  Coot,  ir^A(Vihiia4  I A  rA#  Fjh.  i-#7:  ir«w  Gwhm  0|l«Mi 
/;«f^>r1«,  liSri-7-,  t.  A.  vuj  Dirscl.  'lAndrda  rma  KkU 
luuu  ^kAr.'  in  {'mlralR  /  Jnr»'.^  ,,  lOM,  Haft  6;  A.  B. 
U«w.  U*i^  GUut^  u.  <Ut  P*r6at,  etc ,  lS7ft ;  W.  H. 

Flower,  Tk€  Smttm  Bam  of  U«  PmeiJU  Oomii,  1S7B ;  A. 
Butiaa,  DU  htOigt  Sagt  4tr  PUptfiar,  1881 :0.  TnriMr, 
Bammm  m  fiwwfrad  Ytmn  Am.  «ta.,  UU;  W.  W.  Gill, 
JTrOi  mmd  AmM  tkt  Smtt  i>«aU0.  UM;  J.  KotHW.  DU 
Btwalmm  StrMortlock  iMaln.  1877 ;  P.  J.  How,  nnmgk 
AMU  amd  /afoMlf,  1880 :  W.  B.  Chnrcfawud,  Jfy  OnuuZot* 
in  temw,  1887 ;  R.  H.  Codriactoo,  7IU  Mtiantttata,  18BI ; 
C  M.  Woedtod,  A  Jfmtvrmlitt  amma  HtadkwiUn,  18M ; 
C  t  .^h^.  AmM)0  CmmOaU.  iSbb;  B.  H.  Uui,  "Iba 
ai>^p^imi  ii^UteaU  at  Um  ao**™*"  IilaMi.'  in  JAI, 
uac,  d.  as,  117,  m;  C  Rlbb*.  XtM<  J»kn  mut  Om 
itSMiasim.  ■to..  1003;  H.  Sdwoo,  BUdtr  mu  4»r  Mtdatt, 
UWi  B.  it  Corr,  Tit  AtmraUmn  Rmm,  4  vok^  1880 :  R. 
Branrt  Sflnth,  nt  ^tori^fm  FMorte,  1878 ;  &  S. 
land,  Addrw  to  Um  AoOim.  Bm.  Brtt.  AaKM.,  Tork.  IMW ; 
SfMaosr-CiOan,  nu  SaUm  THbta  a/  Omiral  A^ftU,  18W, 
tad  !%•  Xortium  Trilm  i)f  CmtrJ  AtutrmUn,  IMmTa.  W. 

AWtra,  VOL  1800,  n.  inL;  J.  Boawkk,  Mi»  Ltfii, 
■te..  ^Om  Js—iefsiii.  IWO.  A.  H.  KlAKB. 

AUSTRALIA.  —  !.  Introdoctioit.  —  LinguisUo 
research  shows  that  Australia  is  oooupied  by  three 
distinct  groups  of  languages,  of  wriich  two  are 
related  to  each  other,  while  the  third  ia  inde- 
pendent of  them  in  vocabulary  and  grammar,  and 
dwwB  little  internal  cohesion.  The  last  group, 
named  'northern '  by  Schmidt,  occumes  the  north 
of  Auatealia  and  deacends  beyond  20*  S.  only  in 
the  centre,  where  it  is  found  as  far  as  £7*  8.  (the 
Amntas).  The  other  two  fm>npe,  '  old '  and  '  new ' 
Australian,  distinguished  i>y  the  way  in  which 
they  form  the  gemtiv^  occupy  the  remainder  of 
the  etmtinent.  ^y  far  the  greater  area  falls  to 
the  '  new '  group,  split  into  nine  sub-groaps.  The 
main  'old'^  Australian  area  is  in  Victoria  with 
traces  along  the  east  coast ;  it  seems  to  be  related 
to  the  Tasmanian  languages.  The  two  Australian 
gronpe  are  related  to  each  other  in  syntax  and 
Tocatmlary*  bat  leoa  inUmately  than  are  the  oont- 
ponent  parts  <tf  eaeh  groap  among  themsdvw 
(Ifois,  1906).  The  grouping  of  tribes  arrived  at 
on  this  philological  basis  does  not  correspond  very 
closely  to  those  given  any  other  mode  of  olassi- 
fieation,  for  material  culture,  social  organisation, 
initiatim  ceremonies,  and  burial  customs  give 
somewhat  eonflietin^  reanlti ;  bat  on  the  whole 
the  three  last  are  distribatad  in  •  way  which  may 
be  harmonized  with  the  Itngidstie  data,  if  we 
allow  for  a  certain  amount  of  utsral  transmiuion. 
Thus,  the  eight-class  tribes  are  wholly  within  the 
'  DorUiem  *  area ;  they  reckon  descent  in  the  male 
lioe,  and  though  thore  are  other  districts  in  Aoa* 


trali»— notably  parts  of  Victoria  and  the  coast  of 
Queensland — where  there  is  patrilineal  deecent  of 
uie  classes  or  phratries,  both  these  and  the  no^Iaas 
areas  belong  to  Um  old  Australian  speeeh-gronps 
or  are  oontignons  to  them. 

The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  initia- 
tion oeramonies.  The  rites  of  dronmdaion  and 
snb-inoision  are  unknown  in  Vietoria,  New  South 
Wales,  the  greater  JP*rt  of  Queensland,  and  the 
ooastsi  portions  of  West  Australia ;  but  we  may 
readily  explain  their  penetration  into  the  Neo- 
Austtalian  south-central  area  as  the  result  of 
transmission,  though,  of  course,  some  amount  of 
infusion  of  foreign  blood  m^  hiiT*  ocmtribatad 
to  the  result  Simple  burial  la,  as  a  nde^  eham^ 
teristic  of  both  the  Australian  groups,  and  in  the 
old  group  it  is  aeoompanied  1^  the  practioe  of 
bnilung  a  hat  upon  the  grave — a  custom  whldi 
they  shared  with  their  nci^bours,  the  Tasmanians. 
The  grave  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  abode  of 
the  aool,  though  we  find  nondioally  the  belief 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  travel  to  the  west,  or, 
where  there  is  a  belief  in  a  god,  to  reside  with  tiim. 
In  the  '  Northern '  area,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
certain  adjacent  districts,  the  body  is  submitted 
to  various  prooesses,  and  the  essential  funerary 
rite  seems  to  be  the  diBpoeal  of  the  bones,  whion 
marks  the  time  at  which  tiie  spirit  oi  the  dead  ia 
believed  to  go  to  ita  own  place.  It  may  be  noted 
that  special  treatment  of  the  bones  is  a  well-marked 
feature  of  funeral  rites  in  parts  of  New  Guinea. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  more  intangible 
sphere  of  beliefit,  we  are  on  more  uncertain  ground ; 
it  is  indisputable  that  belief  in  a  tribal  AlTPaUMr 
prevailed  in  Victoria*  New  Sooth  Walea,  and  parts 
of  South  Australia ;  that  it  haa  been  rMcnded  but 
rarely  outside  this  area  does  not  neeeasarily  mean 
more  than  that  the  recorder  has  not  penetrated 
very  far  into  the  ideas  of  the  natives  with  whom 
he  was  familiar.  So  far,  however,  as  our  evidence 
goes,  it  seems  that  tiie  All-Father  belief  is  pre- 
eminently characteristic  of  the  old  Australian 
group ;  it  is  found  among  important  tribes  of  tiie 
Neo-Anstralian  group,  such  as  the  Wiradjnri  and 
the  Kamilaroi,  but  there  is  no  record  of  it  among 
the  Darling  tribes  and  in  the  greater  part  u 
Queensland.  So  far  as  we  have  evidence  for  it, 
the  totem  ism  of  the  northern  area  seems  to  differ 
widely  from  that  which  is  found  elsewhere  in 
Australia,  and  save  among  the  Dieri  and  other 
contiguous  tribee  there  is  no  record  of  InHchimma 
ceremonies  except  in  this  part  of  the  continent. 

a.  Religion.— Then  has  been  a  good  deal  of  oon- 
tXDversy  as  to  the  genuine  aboriginal  character, 
and.  this  being  conceded,  the  real  status  of  the 
Australian  All-Father.  There  is,  however,  satis- 
factory evidence  that  Baiame,  about  whom  the 
controversy  has  turned  in  the  mialn,  was  moognlaed 
In  the  WeUingtcm  valley  before  the  advent  of  the 
Church  (tf  England  Mu^  in  1832  {Man^  1905. 
No.  28) ;  and,  though  a  WesJeyan  mission  existed 
there  in  1828,  before  Henderson  collected  his  facts, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  conld  have 
exerted  any  great  influence,  certainly  not  enough 
to  introdnoe  meh  a  figure  as  Baiune  into  the 
initiation  rites  of  Uie  aborigines,  aa  it  must  have 
done  if  the  theory  of  the  missionary  origin  of  tiiese 
anthropomorphic  beings  is  to  be  maintained. 

There  Is  naturally  more  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
pfMition  occupied  in  the  aboriginal  view  of  the 
universe  by  Baiame  and  his  congeners;  some 
authors  have  denied  that  the  term  *god'  can  pro- 
perly be  applied  to  then  (FcVOoi^tx.  28<MS9), 
while  others  nave  maintainai  that  they  are  eternal, 
omniscient,  all-powerful  creators.  Probably  the 
truth  lies  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former  view. 
At  the  initiation  ceremonies  of  tbe  Enahlayi  tribe, 
according  to  Mrs.  Langloh  Parker,  an  excellent 
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authority,  Baiame  is  proolatmed  aa  'Father  of 
All,  whose  laws  the  tribes  are  now  obeying.'  He 
estaUi^ed  the  rule  that  tribes  at  the  fishing 
gronnd  shoold  keep  peace;  he  gires  rain  to  the 
orphan  who  cries  tor  it ;  he  is  prayed  to  at  the 
bora  ('initiation  ceremonies')  and  at  funerals,  and 
his  name  means  '  great' ;  bis  figore  is  made  in  earth 
on  the  bora  ground  (Parker,  Ewthiayi  Tribe,  7f.)- 
Some  of  the  difSculties  which  snrroond  the  qnee- 
ti(m  of  the  status  of  tiie  Anstralian  All-Father 
have  arisen,  however,  beeaose  the  dispntante  have 
overlooked  tiie  fact  that  the  beliefs  of  the  various 
tribes  show  not  only  different  d^rees  of  develop- 
ment, but  actual  dinerencee  in  kind.  Schmidt  has 
pointed  ont  {Anihropot,  1908)  that  we  seem  to 
hare  three  strata :  (1)  uie  belief  in  an  All-Father 
pore  and  aim^e ;  (2)  the  belief  in  an  All-Fatiier 
who  has  taken  over  featarea  of  a  tribal  aacestw ; 
(3)  tJie  beli«f  in  a  being  of  tius  Idnd  who  is  also 
the  creattv,  has  wives  and  children,  and  (in  the 
ease  of  Bidune)  is  sometimes  depicted  as  mlins 
the  world  through  a  subordinate.  As  examples  u 
these  three  classes  of  belief  may  be  cited :  (1)  tdie 
Komai  view  of  Mnngan-nf^va }  (2)  Uie  Theddora, 
Wolgal,  Ngare^,  and  Ynin  view  of  Danunnlnn  j 
and  (3)  the  Winbdjori,  Kamilaroi,  and  Eoahlayi 
view  of  Baiame.  Bnnjil  also,  the  All-Father  of 
the  Central  Victorian  tribes,  belongs  to  the  third 
category.  This  theory  depends  on  complicated  con- 
siderations oonnected  with  the  distribation  (a)  of 
phratries,  (6)  of  totems,  and  (e)  of  sex-totems,  from 
which  Solunidt  has  prodaoed  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  primary  dark  race,  represented  by  the  crow, 
upon  which  two  suooessive  waves  of  migration, 
represented  \y  the  eaglehawk  and  the  emu,  have 
descended.  He  argues  that  both  Duamnlun  and 
Baiame  were  not  indigenous,  but  originally  tribal 
heroes  of  the  invaders,  the  former  of  the  eagle- 
hawk  race,  the  latter  of  the  emu  race ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  Baiame,  if  h«  were  the  All-Father  of  the 
indigenous  tribes,  eomlrined  therewith  the  obarao- 
ter  of  tribal  ancestor  of  the  invading  tribes.  On 
tills  point  there  is  not  much  evidence  on  either 
side,  out,  such  as  it  is,  it  tells  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  Baiame  was  introduced  the  invaders : 
for  it  is  reported  (Avtiraiian  Anthrop<^officcu 
Journal,  L  U)  that  the  Mlnkins,  on  the  Lower 
Ldduodt,  soath  of  tiie  Gulf  of  (^ipentaria,  believe 
in  a  god  Gooaree  who  lives  in  Wanum ;  Baiamai 
came  from  Warderah  and  taught  them  initiation 
ceremonies.  So,  too,  the  Mikadoons  in  the  same 
neij^hbonrhood  believe  in  Gnmboo,  and  say  that 
Baiamai,  who  taught  them  initiation  ceremonies, 
eame  from  an  island  bwond  Aostoalia.  Howitt 
has  ahready  called  attention  (Native  3Wfiw,  498) 
to  the  frwt  that  the  evil  spirit,  Coen,  at  Sydney, 
had  a  namesake  Kohin  on  the  Herbert  River ;  and 
if,  aa  it  seems,  we  are  entitled  to  regard  these  aa 
identical,  there  is  no  reason  for  mistrusting  the 
evidoioe  finr  a  belief  in  Baiame  just  south  of  the 
GnU  on  the  score  of  its  distance  from  the  seat  of 
the  Bfloame-onlt  in  N.  8.  Wales.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  may  be  noted  that  precisely  at  this  point 
Bontii  of  the  Gulf  the  Neo-Auetrakan  langnaeee 
stretch  northwards  into  the  territory  of  the 
northern  group.  In  this  aocount  Baiame  figures 
aa  tribal  hero,  not  as  creator  or  All-Father,  pre- 
dsely  as  Schmidt's  theory  requires. 

The  following  tribes  are  mentioned  by  Howitt 
(op.  cit.  488ff.)  as  having  the  All-Father  belief: 
Narrinyeri  (Nnrrundere  or  Martumroere) ;  Wiim- 
baio  (Nnrelli) ;  8.  W.  Tiotoria  (Pimmeheal) ; 
Wotjobaluk,  Kulin,  and  Wo«wonmg(Buiijii,  Mami- 
ngorak,  or  Mamingata) ;  Kumai  (Mungan-ugaua) ; 
Wathiwathi  (Tba-tha-pnli) ;  Tatathi  (Tnlong) ; 
Theddora,  Ngarego,  and  Yuin  (Daramulun,  Papang, 
or  Biambon);  Kamilaroiand Wiradjuri (BiuameT; 
Port  Stephens  and  Herhot  Bivw  (Coen);  S. 


Queensland  (Hawnba  and  Birral).  About  some  of 
these,  however,  e.g.  Birral,  we  have  no  information, 
and  it  is  mere  guesswork  to  include  them  among 
the  All- Fathers.  Birral  may  well  be  identical  with 
Bedall  (Thome,  Queen  tht  Coloniet,  317),  who  is 
said  to  have  made  the  world  lone  ago,  when  he 
floated  on  the  water,  in  form  like  a  nuge  turtle  two 
miles  across  the  back.  In  this  being  we  see  few 
or  none  of  tiie  traits  of  the  All-Father.  In  the 
Moreton  Bi^  district,  however,  Buddai  seems  to 
have  been  the  eqoiTalent  of  Baiame  (Lang,  deiv* 
land,  1847.  459). 

There  is  therefore  good  prima  fcuie  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  the  belief  in  an  All-Father  south- 
east of  the  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mnrray  to 
Moreton  Bay.  Beyond  this  area  we  have  certain 
eridaioe  only  from  tiie  west  coast  between  Gondd- 
ton  and  Albany,  where  Mamma  Gnaxm,  Fathn  of 
All,  is  reveren<»d  (Trans,  Roy.  Soc  8.  Au^.  xvL 
488).  Captain  Bradshaw  has  informed  the  ^eeent 
writer  that  on  the  Victoria  River  a  being  is  recog* 
nized  who  watches  over  the  morals  of  uie  tribes, 
and  the  same  is  rentorted  of  Kohin  ra  tiie  Herbert 
River ;  but  in  ndtner  ease  is  the  eiuthrt  '  Father 
of  All'  repeated,  and  there  is  no  evidence  evm  of 
moral  iimuence  on  the  ^rt  of  the  beings  reported 
from  the  Larrakia  of  Tort  Darwin  1^  Foelsche 
(Curr,  Aiutraiian  £a<x,  L  263).  The  Cape  River 
tribes  are  sud  [ib.  iii.  146)  to  believe  in  a  oeing  in 
the  sky,  to  whom  good  men  go  when  tbey  die. 

In  tne  central  area  some  oibee  seem  to  believe 
in  a  being  not  unlike  Baiame ;  but  the  evidence  as 
to  the  heuefs  of  these  peoples  is  hardly  satisfactory. 
Spencer  and  Gillen  iNorthom  Tribes,  602  f.)  say 
that  Twanyiiika  of  the  Amntas  and  Unmatjeras, 
and  Eataialina  of  the  Binlnngas  are  bugbears,  pure 
and  simple,  whose  function  is  to  keep  the  women 
and  children  in  sabjeotion  ;  Tumana  of  the  Kaitish 
and  Murtu-murtu  of  the  Warramungas  are  simidT 
Aldteringa  Iq.v.)  ancestors.  Ataatn  of  the  Kainsn 
stands  by  himself;  he  made  the  Aloher^iga  and 
stands  in  a  real  relation  to  the  inidaticm  cere- 
monies ;  for  he  is  pleased  when  the  operators  sound 
the  bull-roarer,  and  angry  when  they  do  not ;  but 
he  does  not  trouble  himself  about  morality. 

In  this  aooonnt,  however,  there  is  no  menttm  (tf 
tiie  b^ng  known  as  Altjira,  whom  Strehlow  reporti 
as  Imown  to4ihe  Amntas  {Vorofentliehunffon  ott* 
efem  Vi^ker-Muteum  Franltfurt,  ul),  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  mentioned  1^  Gillen  m  the  Seport  of 
the  Som  EamedUion  fl896)  under  t^e  name  of 
Ulthaana  ( '  spirit').  It  is  therefore  open  to  question 
how  far  the  aooonnt  nven  by  Spenoer  and  Gillen  in 
NorAtm  IWfiet  ean  do  regarded  as  exhanstive. 

For  the  Dieil  oar  evidmoe  is  equally  nneortain. 
Gason  reported  that  they  believed  in  a  good  spirit 
Mura-mura ;  but  eubse^oently  tiie  Mura-mura  were 
asoertained  to  be  mythical  ancestors,  like  the  Muk- 
Kumai  and  the  Alcheringa  ancestors  generally 
(Howitt,  op.  eit.  487).  Recently,  however,  it  has 
been  ass^ad  that  tlie  IHeri  bdieve  in  Mmm,  » 
good  spirit,  distinct  fn»n  the  Mnra-nrara. 

Associated  with  the  AU-Fatiier  of  the  south- 
eastern area  is  often  an  evil  being,  sometimes 
described  aa  his  son,  sometimes  independent. 
Thus  Henderson  {Notet,  147)  says : 

'  Uodgcffonir  b  u  «^  iplrit,  who,  ftftor  hftvliir  dtrivad  Us 
•xbtenoe  Cront  Fiama  fiftlMoe),  daoterad  mr  upon  him  aad 
now  •DdMroDti  wltb  ftU  hia  poww  to  tnistnte  hia  ondertekliiM. 
Tha  othpiiiw  of  Pbuna  were  nnmeroiu,  bat  tfae  whole  wltli  um 
exoeptlon  of  two  weredeatrored  Hudgefronr,  who  oonTerted 
them  Into  different  wOd  anlmala.  .  .  .  Tne  evlfaptrlt  aeemed  to 
be  deecrlbed  ander  the  form  ot  the  eafflehai^  .  .  .  OerUtn 
dranuttio  repreaontotfong  appear  to  be  performed ;  the  prlndpal 
one  la  emblamatio  of  tbe  deatruotJon  of  tha  eaglehawk  1^  Ffaow.' 

Another  account  (Macarthur,  N.  S.  Wales,  1837, 
iL  30 1 )  makee  Wandong— one  of  the  sons  of  Baiame 
mentioned  by  Henderson — the  author  of  evil ;  and 
a  third  makes  Daramulun  himself  the  opponent 
(on  these  myths  and  their  explanation  see  Senmidt, 
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in  AntJuwot,  iii.).  The  same  antitbeBis  ie  made 
between  Bnnjil  ud  FfeJyan,  Coea  and  Fotoran, 
9be.  Sehnddrs  view  ii  tEat  th«M  mTths  date  from 
tbe  radal  oonfliets:  where  the  crow  race  gained 
thedaj,  Banjil('eaglebawk ')  is  the  defeated ;  else- 
where iSjadsegoa^  ('eaglehawk')  is  also  defeated, 
hat  not  by  the  crow. 

Itshonld  be  noted  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  ecmfuiai  in  the  Tarions  nports;  thoa  Coen, 
whom  Howitt  tegmrds  as  cqnivaloit  to  Daramulnn) 
IB  depicted  M  an  evil  being  (see  Hewitt,  op.  eit. 
488).  Other  evil  beings  are  Brewin  among  the 
Koiuai  {JAI  ziiL  191,  xir.  321.  note  SU  Tin.  in 
Sonth  Anstntlia,  Kooohie  ammg  the  Dien,  Jiogi  in 
West  Australia. 

It  has,  howerer,  frequently  happened  that^  an 
eril  being  has  been  imorted,  who,  on  eiamination, 
tans  oat  to  be  simply  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man. 
Thoa  among  the  Ainnajnri  bumean  is  not  a  proper 
name ;  in  Western  TiotoriaNisbet  {Colonial  Tramp, 
1891,  99)  reports  an  evil  deity  Maomp,  who  oomes 
in  the  lightning  to  destn^  them,  eats  children,  etc ; 
the  owl  is  his  messenger ;  he  lives  under  ground 
and  oommands  the  evil  spirits.  But  we  learn  from 
Howiti  that  Jf mmip  ia  the  aool  «i  a  dead  man ; 
henoe  tike  name  oan  naidty  be  of  ai^  ipeoifie  deity, 
but  must  ^ply  to  the  dead  in  general,  who  are 
emdaUy  feand  in  the  south  of  Australia. 

Female  duties  are  unknown  in  Australia,  but  in 
a  certain  number  of  oases  the  evil  being  is  beliered 
to  be  of  tbe  fwiale  sex ;  thus  KurriwilDan,  wife  of 
K(^poroweD,  is  desoribed  as  an  enemy  oi  "■"'^'^ 
(TlnBlkeld,  AvH.  Lamage,  189^  48). 

3.  BnriaL — From  the  p(^t  01  view  of  burial 
enstoms,  the  Australian  tnbes  fall  into  two  gnmjpa. 
(1)  In  New  Sonth  Wales,  Yictoria,  South  AostralU, 
and  the  ooastal  portions  id  West  Australia,  slmide 
burial  without  alternative  rites,  sodi  as  oremation, 
is  the  rale,  save  in  an  enelave  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Munay  River.  <2)  In  Morthem  Territory  and 
Queensland,  simple  burial  without  alternative  rites 
is  also  found,  tiiough  bow  fax  the  absence  of  alter- 
native rites  means  that  our  information  is  defective 
is  an  open  question ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  body  is  ex- 
posed on  a  platform,  or  tbe  fledi  is  eaten,  or  the 
body  is  buried  and  the  bones  subsequently  exhumed. 
The  main  funeral  oersmony  is  oonnected  with  the 
disposal  <A  the  bones.  This  rite,  however,  is  often 
reserved,  as  Is  cannibalism,  for  specially  favoured 
individnals,  such  as  warriors,  magicians,  etc.  Alter- 
native rites  are  used  where  tbe  subject  waa  un- 
important, owing  to  old  age  or  youth. 

Corresponding  to  these  two  classes — simple  burial 
and  complex  rites — tliere  seem  to  be  different  views 
as  to  tiie  destiny  of  the  soul.  In  the  south  the 
grave  seems  to  be  regarded  in  many  cases  as  its 
abode ;  in  the  north  It  remains  wito  the  body  or 
the  bones  till  the  latter  are  finally  disposed  of,  and 
then  goes  to  its  own  place.  Fear  of  the  dead  seems 
to  be  more  prominent  in  t^e  south. 

InVictonaand  the  south  of  N.  S.  Walesahut 
was  frequently  built  upon  tiie  pave,  tn  which  the 
widow  or  another  relative  sat  daring  the  time  of 
mourning.  This  is  also  a  Tasmani&n  custom,  and 
strengthens  the  evidence  for  the  intimate  connexion 
of  tl^  Victorian  tribes  with  the  Tasmaniaa  (see 
Folilort,  roL  xix.  [1908]  p.  388). 

4.  Fntnre  Bfe.— Austauian  beliefs  as  to  a  future 
life  an  gmerally  va^foe,  and  oar  information  is 
defective.  At  Port  Lincoln  {TremM.  PMlotophical 
In^UvU  of  Viceoria,  v.  188)  it  was  believed  that 
the  soul  was  so  small  as  to  bis  aUe  to  pass  through 
a  chink;  after  death  it  went  to  an  island,  and 
could  disponse  with  further  nourishment ;  a  redbill 
acetmpaniedthesoalonitajoumnr.  Near  Adelaide, 
however  (Gexstieker,  Jirism,  1854,  iv.  3U),  it  was 
held  that  the  soul  lived  in  trees  daring  the  day, 
and  came  down  at  night  to  eat  caterpillars,  frogs. 


etc. ;  wmcurrenUy  with  this  {!),  it  was  believed 
that  the  soul  went  west  to  an  SLiiyasmtdeatii.  The 
Eoahlayi  believe  that  the  spirit  of  adead  mangoes 
with  the  spirits  of  dead  relatives  to  Gobi  Gobi,  a 
sacred  mountain,  from  which  he  is  hoisted  to 
Bollimah,  Baiame's  residence,  by  certain  spirits 
called  Mooroabeaiffunml  (Parker,  SnaAlavi  Tribt, 
90  f.). 

Aooording  to  Sneneer>6illai**  (146, 174),  i»-inoar- 
nation  Is  everywhere  the  creed.    This  has  been 

Jneetioned  by  Strehlow  {Olobut,  xci.  285,  xclL 
23 ;  VerSfontliehungen  aut  dem  Volker-Miu$mm 
FranJrfwrt,  L,  Introduction),  and  tbe  real  ftuits  are 
not  yet  ascertained.  Strehlow,  however,  reports 
two  Aranda  beliefs.  Acoording  to  one^  there  is 
an  island  of  the  dead,  from  which  a  spint  returns 
for  temporatr  re-incaination,  lasting  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  is  nnally  ynnihilatfnl  ;^  the  othw  affirms 
that  tbe  good  dead  live  with  Altjlra,  the  sW-b^g. 
In  the  place  of  the  re- incarnation  doctrine,  Strehlow 
finds  toe  belief  that  the  germ  i^ratapa)  of  a  <^ild 
issues  from  the  body  of  a  totemio  ancestor,  that 
an  ancestor  throws  a  small  bull-roaiw  at  m  woman, 
in  whose  body  it  changes  to  a  child. 

^  Cult  of  tne  dead. — ^Although  totemic  anoastow 
figure  largely  in  myth  in  some  parts,  there  ia 
nothing  in  tbe  natnre  of  a  cult  of  ancestors.  Tbe 
dead  are  feared ;  certain  powers  are  ascribed  to 
them,  such  as  raisins  stonns,  sending  rain,  pro- 
coring  a  good  catch  of  fish,  and  appeus  of  vartoos 
smta  are  made  to  them  (Collins,  Eng.  Colony  m 
N.  8.  WoUm,  1799-1802,  L  601 ;  J.  S.  Lang,  Abori- 
MM,  81 ;  Lomboltz,  Among  Oanmbalt,  1889,  282 ; 
Offle,  Colony  of  Wut  A%*t.,  1899.  S8 ;  Salvado, 
MimoirsM  hittorimtu,  1854, 276;  Stephens,  Hitt.  <ifS. 
Aiut.,  1838, 78,  etc. ),  but  not  specially  as  ancestors. 
Near  Adelaide  the  nirits  of  enemies  were  kept  quiet 
bv  magic spells(r«A.  d.  Gm*U./.  Erdtunde,  i  194). 
Sleeping  vn  the  grave  of  a  dead  man  was  one  of  the 
metbodsof  becoming  a  magician  (Mauss,  PoKtwirv, 
17,cto.).  There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  natives, 
when  they  die,  return  as  white  men  (Roth,  BtiU.  6, 
p.  16).  There  are  also  traces  of  a  belief  in  trans* 
migration  {Man,  1905,  No.  28). 

6.  SouL— All  natives  of  Australia  seem  to  have 
held  an  animistic  view  of  man,  though  tiie  sky- 
beings  are  regarded  as  corporeal.  But  as  to  th«r 
view  of  the  soul,  eta,  we  have  only  scanty  infonna* 
tion.  Mrs.  K.  L.  Parker  records  that  the  Enahlayi 
attributed  to  each  person  three  spirits :  Yowee,  uie 
soul  which  leaves  the  body  only  at  death ;  Dowea, 
a  dream  spirit ;  Mulloowil,  a  shadow  spirit  t  and, 
sometimes,  Ynnbeai,  or  tutelary  animal  ([I]  qpirit) 
{Evahlayi  Tribe,  35). 

On  the  Tully  R.,  Qu.,  the  soul  is  associated  with 
the  shadow  and  tJie  breath  i  the  koi  goes  away 
during  sleep  i  after  death  it  goes  into  the  Dush.  On 
tiie  Bioomneld  B.  the  wau-vnt  is  sssodated  with  Uie 
breath,  bat  is  independent  of  the  ghost.  At  Cape 
Bedford  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  man's  spiritual 
part.  On  tiie  PennefathK  R.  tbe  ngai  and  the 
cAm  are  dlstingaished  j  the  latter  leaves  the  covpae 
mt  death  and  wanders  in  the  bush ;  the  fonner 
passes  into  the  body  of  son,  daughter,  or  sister. 
Both  are  associated  with  tiie  heart  and  afterUith 
(Roth.  Bvll.  5.  17-19). 

7.  Magic— With  regard  to  magical  practices, 
there  are  well-marked  differences  between  the 
northern  group  and  the  remainder  of  Australia. 
Among  the  central  tribes  magic  is  practised  by 
both  men  and  women  without  special  initiation, 
save  in  the  Anula  tribe,  where  the  magician  is  tbe 
producer  of  evil,  not  the  doctor.  The  initiated 
medicine-man  has  the  duty  of  protecting  the  com- 
munity or  individual  members  against  the  magic 
of  others.  Among  the  south-eastern  tribes,  how- 
ever, the  medicine-man  is  both  worker  of  magio 
and  doctor  indifferenUy;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen* 
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th«  practice  of  m&mo  is  unuUy  confined  to  initiated 
men,  though  Mm.  Parker  mentions  a  witch-mHnan 
among  the  Ea&hlayi. 

In  aome  tribe*  the  magioi&n  ie  ao  by  birth ; 
•mon^  the  Annlaa  oiUr  one  kin  perfonus  these 
functions ;  among  the  Tongarankas  a  boy  inherits 
his  powers  from  his  father  (Manes,  op.  cit.  10 ; 
Howitt,  404).  More  often,  however,  iniUation  is 
by  revelation  from  the  dead,  from  spirits,  or  from 
the  AU-Pather,  or  else  knowledge  is  communicated 
other  magicians.  Occasionally  a  man  who  has 
escaped  miraculously  from  a  violent  death  is  reputed 

It  IS  oommonly  believed  that  at  their  initiation 
inedioine>men  have  introduced  into  their  bodies 
certain  stones,  usually  fragments  of  qoartz.  upon 
which  their  nu^c  powers  depend,  and  which  may 
be  cansed  to  leave  their  bodies  if  they  partake  of 
alcohol,  hot  driaka,  etc.,  or  are  bitten  by  ants. 
The  Euahla^  believe  that  all  magicians  nave  a 
nagval  ('individual  totem*),  which  is  forbidden 
food  to  them*  vhieh  they  can  eaose  to  appear  to 
others,  and  whoee  shape  they  can  themselves 
assume. 

The  commonest  form  of  nugic,  practised  all  over 
Australia,  is  *  pointing' ;  hair,  etc.,  are  used  in  the 
south  and  east ;  spells  are  common ;  in  Queensland 
a  man's  lifeblood  is  said  to  be  withdrawn  by  the 
vumgtmi ;  and  magic  may  be  worked  by  an  effigy 
of  the  victim  (Roth,  6.  28;  Howitt,  8M;  Spencer- 
Qillm  \  4SS  ;  Mauss,  Pouvoirs,  poftim,  etc ). 

In  connexion  with  magic,  mention  must  be  made 
of  rain -making.  The  office  of  rain  -  maker  was 
often  distinct  from  that  of  medicine-man,  especially 
among  the  Dieri,  where  all  participated  in  the 
lites  1  the  ceremonies  nuv  almost  be  termed  re- 
ligions. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  totemic 
ceremonies  of  the  centre  and  north. 

8.  Totemism. — The  nagnal,  associated  with  the 
magician  among  the  Enahlayi  and  elsewhere,  is 
probably  rare  in  most  parts  of  Australia  (for  pos- 
sible cases  see  Auat.  Auocfor  <As  Advancement  of 
Science  Reports,  iiL  616,  v.  638 ;  Science  of  Man, 
vii.  01 ;  of.  Man,  19(H.  No.  63).  Of  kin  totemism 
in  the  S.  and  E.  we  know  little  beyond  the  names 
of  the  animals.  In  some  cases  the  killing  of  the 
animal  is  forbidden,  but  among  the  Enahlayi  there 
is  no  restriction.  It  is  the  noffual  that  is  sacro- 
sanct, but  it  is  forbidden  to  mimic  ot  speak  ill  of  a 
totem.  The  totem  also  helps  the  human  being 
(Howitt,  400 ;  Parker,  21). 

The  totemism  of  the  north  and  omtre  appears  to 
be  generically  diffisrent  from  that  an  tiie  south  and 
east.  The  local  groniong,  Uie  great  number  of 
totems,  and  their  connexion  with  Intichiunut  cere- 
monies, are  all  important  diiferentia.  Still  more 
important  perhaps  is  Uie  fact  that  in  the  south-east 
totems  are  animals ;  in  the  south,  centre,  and  in 
SouUt  Qoeenalaiid,  animals  and  jplanta,  the  latter 
fewer  than  the  former ;  among  the  Arnntas  boUi 
in  fairly  equal  numbers ;  and  m  North  Australia, 
asm  NewG  uinea,  the  plant  totems  ontomnber  the 
animals  (see  Schmidt,  m  Anthropot,  iii.). 

A  progressive  chaiige  is  also  noticeable  with 
i^;ara  to  the  eating  of  the  totem,  which  is  per- 
mitted among  the  Arandas  alone ;  in  both  the 
Aranda  and  the  K^tish  tribes  the  totem  must  be 
eaten  at  the  Intiehiuma  ceremonies.  Among  the 
WarramuDgas  it  is  offered  to  men  of  the  totem  by 
others,  but  not  eaten.  Finally,  in  the  Binbinga  and 
other  tribes  it  is  neither  eaten  nor  offered.  It  has 
been  mentioned  above  that  the  wnbeai  (*  nagual ') 
majhe  xegarded  as  afourtb  soul.  There  aretraow 
oi  a  similar  animistio  view  of  ordinary  totemism. 
Among  both  the  Euahlayi  and  the  Warramungas 
one  of  the  divinat<Hy  ceremonies  to  discover  a 
murdorer  'oimustB  in  observing  the  tracks  near  the 
body  I  thetrackof  asnalceiodioatesthatamanof 


the  snake  totem  is  the  culprit  (Spencer-Gillen^ 
619.  526 ;  K.  L.  Parker,  op.  cit.  89). 

So-called  '  sex-totemiHm '  ia  found  in  Sooth 
Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  mainly 
on  theooast.  Each  sex  hasa  'brother'  or  'sister,* 
whom  they  respect  and  re^d  as  the  creator  of 
their  sex.  The  sacrosanct  animals  are  usually  small 
birds  (wren,  nightjar,  etc.)  or  the  bat. 

9.  Initiation  ceremomes.~The  initiation  cere- 
monies fall  into  two  main  groups:  (i)  the  central 
tribes  west  of  a  line  from  near  Adelaide  to  the 
south  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  practise 
ciroumdsion,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
area  near  Adelaide,  sub-incision  also ;  knocking  out 
of  teetii  is  known  and  practised  in  this  part  of 
Anstralia,  but  has  no  special  aignificance ;  and  (2) 
along  the  west  coast  and  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  the  initiation  ceremony  consists  in 
the  knocking  ont  of  the  boy's  tooth.  North  of  the 
Queensland  border  evMi  this  feature  is  wanting, 
and  combats,  real,  not  simulated,  with  spears,  olube, 
eto.,  test  the  manhood  of  the^youths.  whmeas  in 
the  oenfetal  area  the  ceremonies  are  perfcffmed  hy 
suoeeenve  stsges,  so  that  a  youth  attains  bis  privi- 
legss  gradually,  the  initiation  customs  of  the  eastern 
tribes  admit  him  at  onoe  to  all  the  privileges  of 
numhocMi,  tiiough,  of  course,  his  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tiibe  is  naturally  small  until  ne  has 
attained  riper  years  (Howitt,  609-477;  Cnrr,  €p.  est., 
pasiim ;  Spenoer-Gillen  S  pauim).  _ 

In  connexion  with  the  initiation  ceremonies, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  system  of  food  pro- 
hibitions, which  perhaps  attains  a  greater  develop- 
ment in  Australia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Eyre  {Journal,  1846,  ii.  293)  records  parti- 
culars of  ^uth  Australian  customs.  Up  to  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten,  hoys  were  free  to  eat  any  food ;  thai 
twenty  or  thirty  different  animals  and  birds  were 
forbidden  them  ;  ten  years  later  some  of  these  re- 
strictions were  relaxed,  but  new  ones  were  imposed ; 
married  men  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  were  for- 
bidden eight  or  ten  articles  of  diet ;  old  men  were, 
agun,  free  to  follow  their  inclinations.  There  were 
similar  lists  of  prohibited  foods  for  girls  and  women. 

10.  Bnli^oarer. — There  are  woQ-marked  varia- 
tions with  regard  to  the  bull-roarer.  In  the  south- 
east of  New  South  Wales  it  is  associated  with 
Daxamulun ;  elsewhere  in  the  colony  and  in  Central 
and  North  Anstralia  it  is  associated  with  a  spirit  or 
spirits  in  the  exoteric  doctrine ;  but  the  young  men 
are  taught  its  real  nature  at  initiation.  Both  in 
New  South  Wales  and  in  South  Australia  two  buU- 
roarers  were  used,  one  large,  the  other  small,  which 
were  SMuetimes  said  to  be  male  and  female.  Among 
the  west  ooast  tribes  of  the  Gulf  the  buU-roaier  is 
rare,  hut  here  too  the  women  are  told  that  it  is  the 
voice  of  an  evil  spirit.  On  the  Geoi^a  River  a 
large  sacred  bull-roarer  is  found,  and  side  ^e 
witii  it  a  small  one,  which  is  ^|dy  a  toy.  In  aome 
parte  of  North  Queensland  children  of  both  sexes 
use  it  as  a  toy,  in  others  only  boys.  On  the  Bloom- 
field  River  the  boys  are  taught  the  use  of  it  at  the 
initiation  ceremonies ;  but  they  are  nermitted  to  use 
it  in  the  presenoe  of  women,  so  tjiat  it  partakes 
more  of  tliie  character  of  a  toy.   See  Bull-roarer. 

LnsaiTints.— i  Osnau.:  W.  B.  Rotik  EtlmelcgiMlSttidUt, 
Britbsne,  ISBT;  J.  Matbew.  Xivl*A«WB  and  Ormc,  London, 
1893;  Speocer  uid  fallen,  llativi  Tribae,  Laadon,  18M,  uti 
NorAern  TrOeg  «f  CerUrai  AtutraUa,  LondOD,  UH;  A.  W. 
Howitt,  AoHwlVaM ^(MtniA^  London. UM;  K.  L. 
Parker,  BuaUt^  Tribe,  Loodon,  UNU:  N.  W.  Tbooua,  Nativta 
of  A  tutralia,  Londoa,  1006.  (MderworkiMo:  KSalvade,  Mi' 
moirti  hiaUirupm,  Psrif,  I8S4 ;  R.  Broach  SBVtfa,  Abitriaina 
of  VUtorta,  Uelbourao,  1878;  J,  D.  Woods,  NatiM  TrOtt  ^ 
3.  Austmlia,  Adelaide,  1879:  B.  K.  Cnrr,  AvetnUm  Boat, 
Lmdon,  18S6.  Roth'B  JidMflw  ^Jl.  Qumiuimid  Bikmagrtiflif 
n»7  ftlao  be  ooninlted. 

if.  RxLTOiOR :  FotUort,  be.  SM-SSO,  x.  1-47  ;  A  ntimtpoe,  1808. 
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AUTHORITY.— i>s>ufioM  and  mom.  —The 
wocd  *  authority,'  u  nMd  in  ordinuy  lB&giiAg«, 
tlnyu  implies  &  otrtun  Hnoant  oi  eoerareness. 
The  most  eonunon  meuung  ia  that  of  a  power  to 
enforoe  obedience.  Bat  the  senae  raries  aooording 
to  the  sphere  in  which  the  anthoritatire  power  is 
exennaed.  As  regards  action,  it  Is  the  power  which 
enftmea  ohedienoe.  Antbority  and  obedienoe  are 
eonelatiTe  terms,  anpremacy  bwng  implied  on  the 
part  of  aothoti^,  and  depeiidenoa  on  the  part  of 
tboaa  wbo  hare  to  obej.  AntlKni^  haa  the  right 
and  the  powvr  to  aay  the  laat  ward,  and  to  give  a 
deciiion  from  which  there  is  no  appeaL  Ita  judg- 
ment ia  final.  Bnt  there  is  alao  a  nae  of  the  word 
which  rereala  it  aa  ojperatiTe  in  the  sphere  of 
opinioii,  bdief,  and  aota<m.  The  final  teat  of  belief 
aad  omnioa  ia  aotioB,  and  authority  in  this 
regard  la  the  pow«r  whidi  ia  held  to  hftn  the  right 
to  inflnenee  opinion,  to  iudnoe  belial  and  so  to 
lead  to  aetion.  Iliat  ia  to  aay.  this  Tlew  really  is 
a  phase  of  Uie  view  which  looks  on  anthority  as 
the  power  that  enforoes  obedience,  for  it  shows 
anthnity  at  wwk  in  that  sphere  which  nltimately 
iaaoea  in  obediaaoa.  It  rereala  the  prooeaa 
which  obedienee  ia  won.  The  right  to  Influence 
opinion,  to  induce  belief,  to  perauade  a  man  to 
take  a  certain  coarse  of  conduct^  which  bolongs  to 
aothority,  is  thus  tht  way  to  command  obedienoe. 
Yet  there  is  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  two  aspects 
of  aathority  aet  forth  above.  In  that  view  which 
regards  authority  as  the  power  that  oommaada 
obedience,  we  abstraet  from  the  way  and  means 
by  which  it  posnades  the  man  to  obey,  and  fix 
our  attention  on  the  categorical  oommaud  which 
most  be  obeyed.  In  the  other  case,  aathority  is 
presented  as  rational,  aa  proring  ita  right  to  com- 
mand, aa  presenting  itself  in  an  attitade  of  per- 
snaBi<m,  aa  leading  the  object  of  aathority  to  lend 
his  own  assent  to  the  demand  made  on  him.  The 
power  to  create  o_pinion,  to  influence  belief,  and  to 
constrain  to  action  ia  exercised  with  a  view  to 
enforce  obedience.  This  power  may  be  exercised 
in  many  ways,  varying  aooording  to  the  sphere  of 
<H)eration,  the  means  available,  and  the  end  in 
new.  In  the  intellectual  sphere  it  may  take  the 
fcvm  of  aiUhoritative  opinion,  the  view  of  a  man 
who  haa  tiM  expert  knowledge  which  few  othera 
have  At  command.  It  may  take  the  form  of  testi- 
mony aa  to  matters  of  net  of  which  he  ia  or  has 
beoi  the  only  witness.  In  short,  it  may  take  a 
Oiousaiid  fcmnai  bat  the  outcome  in  every  case  is 
to  win  aaaent,  to  eoBatnin  belief,  and  to  inflnenee 
action. 

The  eimunon  element  in  aD  forma  of  authority  ia 
ultimately  to  enforce  opinion,  and  to  constrain 
belief.  Withont  thia  element  of  eoercivenees, 
aothoiity  haa  no  real  meaning.  All  authori^ 
inhibits,  forces,  or  puna.  It  is  of  ita  very  nature 
so  to  act.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  authority  must 
be  prepared  to  jnstify  itself,  and  to  show  that  it 
haa  the  right  to  conunand,  and  the  power  to  en- 
force its  behests.  It  ia  not  aa  end  in  Itself ;  it  ia  a 
means  to  an  end.  What  that  end  may  be  it  ia  not 
necessary  here  to  determine.  It  may  be  that 
Hftfiding  ia  oorreet  when  he  says : 

*ABtbontjflSDBmrbaHjlUDibat»ii>Mi)«,andttM  prln- 
fll|ds  ol  MitBori^  tf  fobordlnftte  to  Um  prindpla  o(  p«notudlty, 
M  msdists  **lue  mtut  ^  mbordliukts  to  lDuiMdiat« 

nhw,  Itas  bnrdm  ot  proof  mart  slwiyi  lit  witb  tbam  who 
nWi  to  toUUt,  Umit.  (oro0,  or  pdo.  AatlMrtQr  plMda  u  iU 
jMBflMtton  Um%  tt to th«  ni ei— 17 oondltloa  lor  flw  oon^ou 
mnjiagoMot  th*priaal;^<<  psiiOBi111y'(rasfMlo*iywr<^ 

l^Hoffding  the  prindple  of  anthori^,  while  it 
has  Ita  own  place  and  function,  ia  aubordinate  to 
the  principle  of  personally.  This  is  a  dlfierrat 
contrast  from  the  familiar  one  of  the  antithesis  of 
aathority  and  reason,  with  which  literature  ia  so 
well  acqoKinted.  Hoflding  is  eoneeroed  with  tiie 
prindple  of  the  Cmiservation  oi  Talnea,  aad  for 


the  right  estimate  of  values  the  principle  of  Per- 
aonality,  he  holds,  is  of  supreme  worth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  hia  theory,  or  to  diaouss  iL 
The  mau  thing  ia  that  for  him  the  [oinciple  of 
aathority  ia  not  ultimate.  It  must  justify  itself. 
There  is  another  view  which  we  may  take  ftvm 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

'  Authortty,  h  I  h»v«  Imo  tufaw  tbo  (smi,  li  fn  sll  cmm 
ooDtnatcd  with  Bamoo,  kod  ■tandi  for  thkt  rroap  ot  non- 
ntkMwl  ousM,  morftl,  looiftl,  moA  oducstlotul,  whloh  prodnoM 
lU  rMolts  by  jmtoUo  prooaMM  other  thwi  wonlng'  (rJW 
Ftmmdatiomi  ^Ati^,  p.  119).  '  If  w*  uo  to  Jodg*  with  oqultr 
betwMn  thflM  rinl  cuilmuiti,  m  mnat  ooi  lorget  tbkt  tt  h 
Aathority  rather  tiua  Scmod  to  which.  In  tbo  nrnin,  wa  tnm 
not  Tol^ikn oolr, bol  othka ud  poUtloi;  tbrt  tt  la  Authorltjr 
wlileb  MpptlM  VM  whh  NiMtlal  alunenti  in  tha  premlMS  of 
mUdm;  ibait  H  U  Aathoritjr  ntthu  thftn  Bauoo  which  b^v 
da«p  the  toaiMtetioM  of  loolU  Ufa ;  that  it  U  Authority  rftib«r 
than  Bwaon  wUOb  oemaiti  Iti  •□peratniotar*.  And  though 
it  amf  mm  to  wvoor  of  parsdoz,  it  U  yat  no  ougforMtoa  to 
saj  that.  If  m  would  find  tba  qoallty  in  irtiich  wa  moat  notably 
azoal  tha  brato  oraation,  wa  iboold  took  for  it  not  ao  mooh  m 
oor  taoolty  ot  oODVindnc  and  bainff  oonrlnoed  by  tha  txtrdss 
of  I  infill,  aa  Id  our  oapaoUir  for  influaneing  and  baiiMt  la* 
Snancad  thraoi^  tba  action  ol  AotlMrity  *  (fk  p.  22»  f.)L 

In  drawing  out  the  contrast  between  authority 
aad  reaaoo,  Mr.  Balfour  dwells  with  delight  on 
euatomary  opinion,  habits  and  on  that  'group  of 
non-rational  causes— moral,  social,  aad  educational 
—which  produeea  ita  reanlta  by  psyehie  proceaaea 
otiier  than  reasoning.'  He  has  fwrgotten  to  ob- 
serve that  ia  all  these  processes  reason  is,  at  all 
events,  implicit.  For  the  customs,  traditions,  and 
social,  moral,  aad  edacational  influences  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live,  have  been  the  products  of 
rational  betngs,  of  beings,  in  short,  who  have  been 
ImplioitlT  rational  from  the  beginning.  AU  the 
oauses  wnich  he  claims  for  authority  may  be  better 
assigned  to  reaaon.  He  refuses  to  let  reason  poa- 
sess  authority,  for,  he  says,  *  Authority  as  such  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  dumb  in  the  presence  of 
argument.'  It  is  instructive  to  read  why  it  should 
be  so.  But  we  m»  not  linger  over  his  ingenious 
argnmratatiMi.  Oor  oontentitm  is  that  aathority 
need  not  fear  argument,  when  it  iaabts  on  its 
legitimate  claim  to  influence  or  coerce  men.  But 
then  its  claim  must,  like  all  claims,  submit  to 
criticism ;  and,  when  it  does  ao,  it  need  not  take 
refuge  in  groups  of  non-rational  causes,  or  in  that 
dim  mysterious  region  of  instinct  to  which  Mr. 
Balfour  consigaa  it.  For  there  are  many  vmoea 
which  speak  to  na  with  anthoritjr,  and  to  none  of 
them  can  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  without  paying  an 
appropriate  penalty.  That  penalty  may  oe  stated, 
and  the  sanction  of  any  true  authority  may  be 
vindicated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  reason. 

It  may  be  broadly  atated  that  in  every  sphere  of 
human  activi^,  and  ia  every  nihere  of  human 
thousht,  there  ia  sometdiiaf^  which  may  rightly  be 
called  aathority.  The aanctional^  which  anthori^ 
vindicates  its  attitude  may  vary  with  each  sphere, 
but  in  all  of  them  there  is  aathority  with  ita 
appropriate  sanctions.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
make  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  spheres 
in  which  auUiority  has  ita  appropriate  ^aoe  and 
function.  To  do  ao  would  be  to  enumerate  all  tiie 
sciences,  all  the  arte,  all  the  philosophies,  and^  in 
short,  all  those  achievements  of  the  human  mind 
which  are  embodied  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
But  we  may  ask — 

I.  Is  there  an  authority  in  science  f  And  if  ao, 
wbat  are  its  functions,  and  what  are  ita  aanctionat 
Waiving  the  question  aa  to  the  abstract  nature  of 
Bcienee,  and  as  to  the  depreciation  <tf  it  cm  that 
account,  may  we  not  say  that  it  Is  through  the 
achievements  of  science  that  we  have  won  control 
over  the  external  world,  and  subdaed  it  to  the  uses 
of  man  T  It  may  be  quite  true  that  nature  ia  more 
complex  and  more  subtle  than  our  sciences,  and 
that,  while  we  speak  of  heat,  light,  electricity, 

Savitation,  and  dwell  on  tiiese  m  onr  abstract 
sl^m,  every  particle  of  matter  ia  At  the  aame 
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time  in  Bome  state  of  temperatore,  in  some  electrio 
condition,  and  so  on.  Yet  so  far  science  has  read 
the  meaning  of  nature,  and  has  subjected  iteelf  to 
the  authority  of  nature.  The  ext<vnal  world  has 
been  controlled  by  man,  and  subdued  to  his  nses 
only  because  he  has  submitted  himself  to  its 
autnority.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  strive  to 
^ore  the  law  of  gravitation,  but,  if  he  does  so,  he 
will  never  build  a  house.  Practical  work  in  the 
external  world  is  possible  only  if  a  man  submits  to 
the  autJiority  placed  on  him  by  the  natore  of  that 
world.  We  do  not  mean  only  that  he  must  recog- 
niie  those  great  and  universal  characteristics  of 
nature  which  science  has  expressed  under  such 
generalizations  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  law 
of  the  oonservation  of  energy,  and  such  like, — he 
mnst  have  regard  to  the  particular  nature  of  every 
natural  object  with  which  he  has  to  do.  He  must 
deal  Vfith  stones  aocording  to  the  qualities  of  stonee, 
with  tdmber  aocording  to  the  qnalities  of  timber, 
and  with  other  things  after  ibeir  kind.  These 
dictate  to  sdence  and  to  men  generally  the  con- 
ditions under  which  work  must  be  done.  In 
building  his  bridges  man  must  make  allow- 
ance for  the  contraction  of  iron  onder  cold  and 
for  its  expanrion  under  beat.  The  nature  of  his 
material  and  the  laws  of  physics  tftak  to  Um 
with  an  anthoritatiTe  vcnce,  and  if  uo  Tentnres  to 
disregard  that  anUiority,  he  must  pay  the  price. 
He  mil  find  it  sanctioned  by  tnmMing  hoases, 
falling  bridges,  and  general  wreck  and  min. 
Nature  will  do  anything  for  one  who  knows  how 
to  make  her  work,  but  she  will  do  nothing  for  one 
who  does  not  know  her  way  and  her  Umitaticms. 
We  take  from  the  scieness  onr  first  example  of 
authority,  and  we  have  be^nn  here  because  we 
find  that  the  authority  of  nature  can  be  iustified, 
and  that  reason  quite  recognises  tb»  validity  or 
the  daim  which  nature  presents  to  man  in  the 
system  in  which  he  lives. 

Keason  can  recognize  the  processes  and  methods 
of  nature.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  science  de- 
pends on  the  presupposition  of  the  rationality  of 
nature.  Acting  on  that  supposition,  science  has 
qnestioned  nature,  has  experimented  with  her, 
has  come  to  know  her,  has  summed  np  its  know- 
ledge of  nature  in  the  special  Bcienoes,  and  has 
sucoeeded  in  this  venture  just  because  it  has 
recognized  the  order  of  nature  as  real,  objective, 
anUuffitatiTe.  The  value  of  the  generamations 
of  science  lies  in  the  foot  that  they  represent 
nature,  and  that  they  may  be  verined  m  the 
processes  and  in  the  facts  of  nature.  This  means 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  recognized  by  man 
as  authoritative,  and  science  has  taken  it  as 
such.  No  douK,  there  is  a  ocnreepondence  be- 
tween the  order  of  natnxe  and  the  oonstitnticm 
oi  the  human  mind.  The  oorrespondenee  exists, 
whatever  the  explanation  of  it  ma^  be.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  afield  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  oorrespondenee.  Nor  is  it 
necessazy ;  for,  whether  we  hold  that  mind  gives 
laws  to  natuie  or  tiie  oonveEse,  tiie  oorrespon- 
denee stands.  Mind  and  nature  are  related  the 
one  to  Uie  other.  So,  whether  we  inquire  into 
the  order  ot  nature  ta  into  the  constitution  of 
mind,  we  are  led  to  scHuething  otnnmon  to  both. 
For  nature  is  rational,  is  a  system,  and  mind  finds 
that  the  rationality  in  nature  is  akin  to  the 
rationality  of  which  it  is  conscious  in  iteeU. 

3.  Authority  of  the  U«n  of  reason.— When  vo 
inquire,  theruore,  into  the  oonstituti<m  of  mind, 
we  start  with  the  presupposition  tliat  we  shall 
find  it  rational,  just  as  we  have  found  nature  to 
be  rational.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
mind  is  that  it  has  the  power  of  transcending  par- 
ticular experiences,  and  of  making  universal  and 
neoessaiy  propodtioiis,  which  it  believes  to  be 


true  always  and  everywhere.  These  judgments 
are  disclosed  to  it  on  reflexion,  bnt  from  their  very 
nature  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  expen- 
enoB,  and  without  them  experience  would  not  be 
poariUe.  They  are  of  such  a  kind  that  the  mind 
recognizes  their  truth  and  validity  as  soon  as  it 
understands  them.  They  bear  on  tne  face  of  them 
their  own  irresistible  evidence.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  think  of  an  event  happening  without  a 
cause.  The  law  of  causation  rules  our  thinking, 
and  of  an  unrelated  event  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive. Axioms  are  axiomatic  We  cannot  think 
without  them.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  we 
call  them  *  axioms,'  wdedgnate  them  *  postulates* ; 
in  either  case  they  are  there  as  the  foundation 
of  all  our  thinking.  Without  them  we  should 
fall  into  contradiction,  and  lapse  into  confusion. 
Thought  must  be  consistent  with  itself,  that  is,  it 
must  not  be  self-contradictOTy,  and  thought  mnst 
be  otmristent  with  reality.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  universal  and  neeessaiy  ju^^ments  must  be 
prepared  to  vindicate  their  validity.  They  must 
snbmit  to  criticism,  and  show  thenuelves  in  their 
universal  sod  neoessarr  character.  They  must 
show  themselves  in  all  the  glory  of  their  self- 
evidence  ;  they  must  be  loepaied  to  prove  tiiat  the 
opposite  ct  themisinoonomvaUei  ud  thOTmnst 
prove  that,  unless  we  aooept  them,  our  tMwlring 
will  be  self -oontradiet<n7.  It  is  not  neeessaiy  to 
enumerate  these  axioms.  Two  and  two  make 
four,  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time— on  such  axioms  as  these  all  are  agreed, 
whatever  the  explanation  of  their  validity  may 
be.  All  thinking  mnst  assnme  the  law  u  non- 
contradiction, as  all  fnutful  thinking  must  re- 
cc^iize  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  logic. 

These  axioms  are  authoritative,  and  are  aaUuni- 
tative  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  They 
enforce  obedience  to  them  onder  the  sanction  that^ 
if  th^  are  disregarded,  thinldng  will  be  inept, 
nnfmitfnl,  nonsensicaL  In  this  qthere  the  anti- 
nomy between  authority  and  freedom,  between 
authority  uid  reason,  between  the  principle  of 
anthority  and  the  principle  of  personality,  does 
not  emerge.  For  the  principle  of  anthority  here 
is  the  very  principle  of  reason  itself,  ana  these 
necessary  and  universal  judgments  are  tlu»e  whi<^ 
make  freedom,  personajilrjr,  and  reason  possiUe. 
For  reason  can  be  exercised  only  on  the  basis  of 
nniversality  and  necessi^.  Because  there  is  a 
fixed  order  of  nature,  and  necessary  laws  of  reason, 
freedom  is  possible,  and  ideals  may  be  conceived 
and  realized.  If  there  were  no  axioms,  if  th^ 
were  no  universal  and  necessary  judnnents,  no 
fixed  properties  of  things,  it  would  not  do  possible 
for  mina  to  conceive  ends  and  adopt  means  for 
their  realization.  Nor  wonld  it  be  poarible  iar 
man  to  maintain  a  rational  relation  to  a  random 
world.  The  main  thing,  however,  to  insist  on 
here  is  that  these  univeraal  and  neoenaxy  jndg* 
meats  speak  to  us  with  authori^,  ooeroe  onr 
opinions  axtd  beliefs,  and  oons train  as  to  action 
consutent  with  them.  They  have  thus  the  note 
of  antbwi^,  and  enforoe  themselves  on  ns  with 
very  drastic  ssnotions.  Onr  thinking,  onr  aetim, 
and  even  onr  foding  most  be  consistent  witii  than, 
and  mnst  proceed  with  a  due  ngaid  to  their 
supremacy. 

3.  Authority  in  the  sphere  <^  dvil  life.— We 
have  seen  that  authority  ii  rightiy  exercised  over 
ns  by  the  atemal  order  of  the  world,  and  by  tiie 
laws  of  mind  itself,  and  tiiat  the  sanotitms  are  of 
the  most  real  and  emphatic  order.  Can  we  find  a 
Intimate  sphere  for  anthority,  with  appropriate 
sanctions,  in  the  sphere  of  civil  life,  in  the  sphere 
of  morals,  and  in  the  sphere  of  reJigion?  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  in  these  si^eres  a  denial  of 
authority  invcdves  self-etmtndietion.  Disk^alty, 
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disobedience,  and  anarchy  are  poaeible,  u  history 
abDDdantlTdMwa.  Take  Uie  case  of  govemment, 
and  ask.  What  is  the  jdaw  of  authority  in  itt 
Bm  clearly  we  most  ming  in  a  number  of  oon- 
aderatums  which  were  not  needed  in  relation  to 
the  aathoritativenees  oi  hiws  of  nature  and  laws 
of  mind.  With  his  nsnal  indght  and  sagacity, 
Bishop  Butler  sets  forth  the  nesonHil  note  of 
government  when  he  says : 

'Hm  Miwixiiy  jUmmxn  to  mom  maOaat,  mad  mla  to  othm. 
Is  oar  pown-  to  do  or  lorbHU-,  ud  slvinc  noBM  of  XkSM  mp- 
potntaunt  befantnixl  to  thoM  whom  It  ooDoenw,  if  itaa  proper 
fornud  Dotkn  of  tonnmta^  ...  It  drU  amgiatnim  ooiild 
nwke  tb*  iaiwithiw  ol  tfadr  Inn  taks  ptaos,  witboal  lnt«rp<NiiM- 
Kt  an,  mttm  Otty  iMd  PMMd  tb«in,  wtOiaat  %  trU  utd  tba 
tamabtiM  ct  ut  nMiifiaa ;  tt  tbqr  wen  alito  to  iMka  UmIt 
Im  •xacat*  themsdrw,  or  »wj  oflMider  to  oxooat*  tbttm 
1190a  Umsdl-^  iboQid  bi  Jnrt  In  Um  MS  SMS*  nndar  thdr 
wf— asat  ttunss  ws  SIS  now ;  bat  fn  s  mooh  Uste  dagrsob 

HKl  MM  pWfWt  MUW  ■  (iMHWt  Pt>  1.  «h- MOT 

Attarhing  ^easore  to  some  aetiona  and  pains 
to  otlien,  and  giving  notice  of  tlw  appointment 
beforehand,  is  uie  proper  notion  of  goreinment. 
Let  us  take  this  etmception  with  ns,  as  we  seek 
to  investigate  the  fonetion  of  anthori^  in  dvil 
govenmHBti.  The  State  is  Uke  soDtee  of  Mthority 
within  its  dominioos.  It  is  the  maker  of  lavs : 
in  it*  judicial  fanoti<»i  it  is  the  administrattn*,  and 
in  its  exeentiTe  function  it  is  the  actire  agency  in 
enfneing  obedience.  All  local  authorities  are  de- 
rived frnn  tiie  State.  These  may  be  administra- 
tive,  like  town  and  ooonty  ao^onties,  authorities 
deaung  with  public  health,  and  so  on  :  they  may 
be  judicial ;  or  they  may  be  commercial ;  yet  each 
delegated  aothori^  derives  its  power  m>ra  the 
State,  and  is  re^Kmsible  to  the  State  for  its  exer- 
dse.  The  authority  of  each  independent  State  is 
sapreme  within  ita  own  dominion.  It  might  be 
asked,  What  is  the  State,  and  from  what  source 
is  its  authority  derived?  That  is  too  large  a 
questkm  to  be  discussed  here  (see  art.  Goruur- 
MSNT).  Bnt  it  may  be  well  to  learn  from  com- 
petent anthoritr  what  is  meant  by  law,  by 
sovereign^,  ana  1^  sabjection  and  obedience. 
Austin  tells  us  that— 
•Uws  srt  b7  Qod  to  mMi,  im  MtobMifcsd  poUUcua 
,  and  mm  Mt  b7  man  to  bhb  (thoa|4i  not  bj  political 


aapOflon)an  fflrthy  Mwd  br  nomanNis  ud  importuit  dia•l^ 
bat  HTM  tn  this,  tha  aO  of  tlMn  ara  aat  br  rattooal 


and  IntoQlfaat  bdnp  to  tntal)%«Bt  and  ntload  batoca' 
(£m(wm  «n  Joriipnidmw,  roL  L  p.  *  [>-voL  ad.  imTf. 
A(ala,  *  Of  tba  Um  sot  hj  utmt  to  mni,  soom  ara  aatablhhad 
br  polltlaal  aupatlots,  aoraraifn  aad  sabjaot ;  br  psniooa  exar- 
conif  ■uptama  and  aabofdlnsto  Koraminant,  m  indoptBdaot 
nstioM,  or  Indspoodanfe  poUtloal  aoolattaa'  d>-  tl  As  to  tba 
■OQMa  of  bw,  tt  is  tbw  natad ;  '  trtry  podBva  law,  or  arary 
law  tfaipiT  and  itriotl;  ao  oatlad,  ia  OM  lur  a  aoranln  paraon, 
or  a  agwalm  bodr  of  patsoas,  to  a  mambar  or  niaaioan  of  tba 
tBdapendanTpoUttoal  sodo^  wbanto  that  pvaoa  or  b«ir  b 
soTaiwIpi  or  supnuis.  Or,  coanftog  tha  iMptasrton,  It  U  aat  ^ 
a  maaarob  or  aovardcn  BMiBbar  to  a  psfsoa  or  panooa  la  a  itato 
oliabJaottoatoltoaatbar-(p.iaBX  AfKln,  *1ba  nottooa  of 
sonrdntj  IndilNCMlaai  pditteal  SMMr  aar  ba  axpra«ad 
oooda^  thoa :  If  a  Intiiailnats  baamn  suuailui,  not  in  a 
bsUt  ot  obMliMWB  to  a  Uks  Mmrior.  tsodT*  haUtnai  obadianoa 
Horn  tba  balk  of  a  firaa  saoMr,  that  datarndnaU  laporlor  ia 
aorantn  In  that  BocH^,  and  tha  BodatT  (Inelndlnt  tba  sDparior) 
tt  a  aodrtr  poiit'nl  un  tadapaodaBt  ■  (p.  170). 

It  m^  be  well  to  refer  in  tills  connexion  to 
Maine'*  Th»  Sarty  Hutory  at  /mMwMom,  p. 
3491,  fvt  an  independent  ooDtnbiition  to  Anmus 
theory  of  sovereignty  and  subjection.  As  to  the 
theory  iteelf,  it  is  very  abstract,  and  the  great 
political  facts  are  reduced  and  attenuated  to  ab- 
stractionB,  in  which  the  fact  of  sovereign  service 
and  tiie  loyalty  of  subjects  have  dissppewed.  It 
is  well  to  lutTe  a  descripUon  of  abstraoC  aorerdgnty 
and  abstract  obedience  attenuated  to  tiw  niter* 
most.  Tet»  after  all,  it  does  not  help  us  much  in 
oorinqnizy.  It  maybe  denrable  for  the  student 
to  read  more  modem  contributions  to  the  theory 
of  the  State,  especially  those  which  have  been 
influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  by  the 
mat  idealist  school  more  or  less  dominated  in 
Sbis  r^ard  by  HegeL   Befeience  nuy  he  made  to 


Green's  'Principles  of  Political  ObUgatiim*  {Col' 
leetsd  Work*,  vol.  iL  p.  446) : 

'It  tt  a  Bitttaka  to  think  ot  tba  State  aa  an  aggragmtioe  of 
indlvidaatt  nndar  a  aoraralpi  aqmally  ao  whatbar  wa  aopposa 
tba  tndlTidnala  aa  mob,  or  apart  mm  what  tba;  darira  from 
todtty,  to  po»f  natunl  rlgbtai,  or  aomnae  tb«m  to  depMtd 
oa  tb«  aoTcreIgn  for  tba  poaMrion  of  ririita  A  Stata  pra- 
BDppoaaa  otbar  hmna  ol  ocnamuidl^,  with  tba  rlgfata  w£k4i 
arue  out  of  UMm,  and  axiati  only  aa  aoatalnbic,  aaoarii^. 
oomplatliur  tham.  In  ordar  to  make  a  Stota,  uon  moat  bava 
baan  tamtfica  of  irtdoh  tba  mambara  raoofcnuad  rtghta  In  aaob 
other  (raeorniaed  In  aaob  otbar  powen  oapaUe  of  dlractiaD 
bj  retarenoe  to  a  oonunoo  Good) :  there  moat  farther  hare  been 
intarooaraa  between  fkmlltea,  or  between  trlbea  that  bare  grown 
oat  ot  bmlHea.  ol  whtota  eaofa  In  tba  aame  aanaa  raoognbad 
rigbta  tn  tba  other.  Hm  raoofnitloa  of  a  rtffat  balnf  verr  br 
rtwrt  of  the  didnltkm,  the  aJnittaion  ol  a  rlsfat  In  aaob  other 
bj  two  partiea,  whether  IndlTldnab,  tamlUaa,  or  trfbaa,  being 
raiT  dUIaroDt  from  agraamant  aa  to  what  the  rbht  ooniriata  In 
—what  tt  tt  a  ricfat  to  do  or  aoqain— the  rigbta  raoognlfed 
reqolra  daflnitlon  and  roooodUatno  In  a  gannal  bw.  whan 
•acbamMralbwhaabeeaarriradat,ragalatinr  tha  poalUoa 
ol  meniban  ot  a  family  towarda  aaob  other  and  ibe  deaUnga  of 
bmlUea  or  trfbea  with  aaob  otbar ;  whan  It  tt  votaintoraT  reoog- 
nlsed  hj  a  ooaunonl^  of  bmlUaa  or  trlbea,  and  malnt^od  by 
a  power  atrong  aoowh  at  onos  to  aoforos  It  wttUn  the  com* 
monitT  and  to  dafond  the  Intagtttr  oC  tbs  "■"■'lir  M^nat 
attacks  tton  witboat,  than  ttiS  AMBta^MstohM  baao 
tonnad.' 

For  the  vindication  of  Uw  exerdse  oi  authority 
in  a  State,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  dwell  on  the  a& 
stract  relathmsfaip  of  eovei^gn  and  subject  ot  on 
the  independence  of  a  State ;  the  author^  must 
be  vindicated  on  other  grotmds.  Green  has  shown 
that  a  State  is  not  sn  assemblage  of  mere  indi* 
viduals  under  a  common  government.  Individuals 
are  already  united  by  moral  bonds ;  they  are  in 
families,  in  tribes,  and  as  such  axe  in  mntoal 
reoogniti<m  of  rights  and  duties.  Those  in  aathocity 
must  do  service,  and  most  justify  their  action  on 
the  ground  of  reoognised  worth  or  good  achieved ; 
or  even  on  the  lower  ground  of  utility.  Authority 
must  justify  ita  existence.  Aristotle  has  well  re> 
cognised  and  insisted  on  tiie  obligation  to  service 
which  attaches  to  those  who  exerdse  authority. 
He  shows  that  a  State  is  not  an  association  formed 
cxclnsively  for  the  aoquisition  of  weolUi,  or  for 
military  strength,  or  for  the  eneooxagoment  oi 
Mwunenw.  The  ol^eot  of  the  State  la  the  {no- 
motion  of  the  higher  life.  When  mm  are  associ- 
ated t<M[ether  in  a  State,  *the  object  of  thebr 
assodatJon  is  to  live  welt— not  merely  to  live.* 

'  Ttaioa  and  rloa  are  mattara  of  aamaat  oooddaratlan  to  all 
wbost  baatti  an  sat  upon  good  aad  ordarty  goranunant.  And 
fraaathttfaotltttarldantthataStatowhlobttnotmerelr  nomin- 
aUr,  bat  In  tba  traa  aenaa  o(  the  word  a  State,  Aoold  daroto  ita 
atteottoBtovlito*.  To  nagbol  vtitae  tt  to  eonvart  the  political 
aaaoobtloB  Into  so  aUanoa  dUMng  In  nothing  axoapt  In  the 
local  oontlgnltr  of  tta  membara  frotn  tba  sUttDoa  lonnad  be- 
twaen  dtttant  Btatas,  to  oonrart  tha  bw  Into  a  Bmo  ooranant, 
or,  aa  tlM  woMtt  Idroo^irao  aald,  a  mora  wanty  lor  tha  mntoal 
remaot  of  nAtt,  inthoat  anj  qoaHflostlon  lor  nrodaoing  good- 
neaa  or  }aattoe  In  the  dtbeno.  Bat  tt  to  olasr tta^ithS b  the 
true  Tiew  of  tba  Stato,  <.«.  that  tt  pramotaa  tha  vlrtoa  ol  ito 
oltbena*  (Aitttotb'B  PUitict,  bk.  llL  oh.  »,  WaUdon'a  tr.  p. 

The  authority  of  a  State  la  not  jostified  by  the 
mere  fact  of  sovereignty  i  the  sovereignty  must  be 
of  a  certain  character.  According  to  Aristotie,  it 
must  be  an  institution  in  which  goodness,  virtue, 
and  jostioe  are  produced  in  the  oitinms.  The 
State,  in  more  modem  phraseologTi  mnst  be  an 
institution  in  which  a  man  can  findnimself ,  realise 
himself,  and  by  its  means  be  able  to  live  a  rich, 
full,  and  gracious  life.  It  mnst  be  the  home  in 
which  his  ideals  are  so  far  realized,  which  in  the 
history  of  the  past  and  in  the  mtuation  of  the  pre- 
sent affords  ideals  worthy  of  imitation  to  the 
ratiaen  in  all  the  Turle^  (n  his  manifold  endeav- 
onr.  The  authority  of  a  nation  over  ita  dtdsans  !• 
thus  justified  by  the  tradition  of  the  nation,  by  ite 
achievement  in  former  eges,  by  the  ideal  it  sete 
before  them  at  the  present  hour,  and  by  Its  pro- 
mise for  the  future.  The  authority  of  a  State  can 
neither  be  measured  nor  justified  the  material 
force  which  it  haa  at  ite  oomnuud  to  enforce 
obedienoe.  Font  la  no  remedy,  nor  can  it  win 
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the  loyalty  of  the  goTerned,  Withoat  loyaltv 
the  exeroiae  of  aathority  is  hindered,  connnea, 
rendered  ineffeotive.  It  makes  no  diHerence  in 
the  final  iasae  whether  power  is  exerciied  by  a 
king  or  by  the  citizens  themselves ;  for,  if  it  is 
exercised  nnworthil/,  it  oast*  a  bUfj^t  on  the  flower 
of  loyal^,  whiofa  is  eBsential  to  uie  fall  exercise 
of  aathOTity.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
State  is  an  ethical  institution,  and  while  material 
force  is  needed,  yet  the  exercise  of  that  force  a 
eonditioned  by  the  fact  that  it  most  always  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  the  oommimity,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  higher  Talnes.  Authority  and 
loyalty  most  so  hand  in  hand  in  every  State  which 
is  worthy  of  the  name.  Of  the  manifold  relations 
of  governor  and  governed,  (rf  tiie  claims  which  the 
State  has  a  right  to  make  on  its  citizens,  of  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  over  against  the  State, 
and  of  the  limits  of  civil  obedience  it  is  not  pos- 
riUe  to  speak  here.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the 
due  exerdse  of  authority  in  this  sphere  must 
always  be  in  such  ways  as  to  carry  with  it  the 
consent  of  the  citizen,  to  aronse  his  loyalty,  to 
deepen  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  State,  and  to 

Jnicken  him  to  do  the  State  enthnsiastic  service, 
n  this  sphere,  too,  authority  has  to  justify  itself 
liy  xtsfnute. 

4.  AoHwrity  in  moral*.— We  have  passed  in- 
sennbly  to  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  sphere 
of  moral  life.  Is  there  a  Categorical  bnperative? 
Is  there  an  Oaght,  a  law  bindins  on  as,  which  we 
must  obey  unconditionally,  ana  oannot  disobej 
except  at  oar  direst  peril  ?  To  these  questions  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  an  exhaustive  answer 
within  our  limits.  The  faots  of  the  moral  life  are 
so  various,  the  explanaticms  of  them  so  numeroos, 
and  the  theories  of  etiiios  so  manifold^  that  it  is 
difficult  to  isolate  the  voice  of  authority,  and  to 

S've  here  a  distinct  and  categorical  answer.  Yet 
e  ordinaiT  moral  oonscionimess  speaks  of  virtue 
and  vice,  01  good  and  evil,  and  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  it  has  definite  meanings  when  it  uses  these 
etliical  contrasts.  It  has  a  iioti<m  that  virtue  and 
Tioe  relate  to  character,  that  good  and  evil  relate 
to  the  end  of  life,  and  that  right  and  wrong  refer 
to  a  standard.  It  is  eonscious.  also,  that  they 
all  relate  somehow  to  an  ideal  of  conduct.  When 
it  spealcs  of  risht  and  wrong,  It  sets  up  a  standard 
of  eonduot :  wiiea  it  roeaks  <d  good  and  evil,  it 
passes  a  judgment  OD  the  nd  and  purpose  of  life; 
and  when  it  speaks  of  virtue  and  noe,  it  recognizes 
an  ideal  of  ^aracter  which  it  fasls  ought  to  be 
realized  in  practical  life. 

Students  of  ethics  will  remember  Kanfs  treat- 
ment of  the  ordinai7  moral  oonsoionsness,  which 
in  his  MetaphMtie  of  Ethic  he  analyzes,  on  the 
way  towards  his  tbecHmtieal  exporition  of  ethio. 
Kant  lays  sbress  on  the  Good  Will  as  the 
absolate  example  of  Good.  He  insists  that  the 
aim  of  the  practical  reason  is  to  produce  an 
absolutely  good  will,  not  a  will  which  is  good  only 
as  a  means  to  happiness.  A  good  wut  is  the 
supreme  good,  thoi^h  it  may  not  have  attained 
to  oompleteness.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  per- 
fectly goodwill  Is  not  attainable  in  its  fnllness 
here,  Sjuit  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  notion  of 
duty.  He  assumes  that  the  good  will  in  its  com- 
pleteness is  wholly  rational,  and  obeys  withoat 
question  or  hesitation  the  law  of  reason.  Bat  in 
»  being  like  mui,  who  has  passions  and  desires  as 
well  as  reason,  the  good  will  is  not  wholly  good. 
Hence  the  need  of  the  conception  of  Doty.  Kant 
insists  that  dufy  excludes  not  only  all  direct  viola- 
tion of  morally  but  all  acts  the  motive  of  which  is 
inclination,  even  when  these  are  not  in  themselves 
opposed  to  duty.  In  tiie  second  place,  he  shows 
that  the  moral  value  of  an  action  is  determined  by 
tiie  maxim  ot  subjectivo  principle  of  will  which  it 


manifests,  not  in  relation  to  the  object  which  acts 
upon  desire.  And  he  concludes,  in  the  third  place, 
that  daty  may  be  defined  as  the  obligation  to  act 
from  reverence  for  law  {cf.  J.  Watson,  J"A«  Fhil- 
o*ophy  of  Kant  Esa>lairMl  [19013,  to  which  the 
present  writer  is  deeidy  indebted).  Han,  liow- 
ever,  is  a  being  whose  dadres  are  not  invariably 
in  harmony  with  reason.  But  a  good  will  cannot 
be  determined  bv  natural  inclination ;  it  must  be 
determined  solely  the  principle  of  duty  for 
duty's  sake.  There  u  thus  a  dualism  in  hnman 
nature,  there  are  wants  and  desires  which  demand 
satisfaction,  and  there  is  reason,  which  prescribes 
conformity  to  duty.  What  Is  the  relation  ot  datiy 
to  desire!  In  answering  tliis  question,  Kant 
passes  from  the  analysis  m  the  moral  oonscioos- 
ness  to  the  problem  of  moral  philosophy.  And 
among  other  questions  he  asks  this  one.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  sntoeme  good  t  He  derives  it 
from  the  idea  t>f  moral  perraction,  whioh  reaam 
forms  a  priori  and  connects  insepuablf  with  the 
conception  of  a  free  wilL  The  prindple  of  mo* 
rality  isj  and  must  be,  independent  of  experienoe, 
and  derives  its  authority  solely  from  reason.  As 
Dr.  Wateon  says : 

*  Wa  l«ftnt  Uma  tbliwi :  flntlj,  tbftl  kH  monl  oonomtlana 
prooe«d  tram  rwoB  entirely  a  pnort ;  UKumdty,  ttwt  »  li  of 
•upmoe  imporUooe  to  wt  the  ooBoeptiom  of  nionl)^  before 
the  mind  In  their  purity,  uid  not  merely  In  the  Interest  of  a 
true  theoryof  monUlly.but aleouanftld  in  precticKl  life;  uut 
thirdly,  that  the  prinaplee  of  pore  prMtlc«l  raMon,  unlike  tboee 
of  theorettoel  reeeon,  do  not  depend  in  s  wote  upon  the  peowltor 
Dttnre  of  mwi,  bat  sre  darived  frota  Om  vmv  eonoapw»  ol  « 
nlional  being, sad  tbonlore  spplj to sU  nttonil  baags*(i!P> 
cU.  p.  817). 

Following  out  these  assumptions,  Kant  proceeds 
to  set  fortit  the  metaphysie  of  morality.  The 
Categorical  Imperative  is  expounded,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  it  he  seta  forth  the  laws  of  the  universal 
imperative  of  duty.  *  Act  as  if  the  maxim  from 
which  you  act  were  to  become  through  your  will  a 
universal  law  of  nature.'  Another  law  reached  by 
him  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  into  whidi  we 
cannot  enter,  is,  '  Act  so  as  to  use  humanity, 
whetlier  in  your  own  person  or  in  the  person  ot 
anoUier,  always  as  an  end,  never  as  merely  a 
means.*  And  a  third  law  arises  to  complete  the 
series :  '  Act  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  the 
will  of  every  rational  being  as  a  will  which 
lays  down  universal  laws  of  action.'  [We  use 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Watson.]  Enthnaiastic 
Kanlians  Iiave  compared  these  with  Newton's 
three  laws  of  motion.  There  need  he  no  herita- 
tion  in  recognizing  their  abiding  worth.  Nor 
need  there  be  any  hesitation  in  acknowledging 
the  indebtedness  of  mankind  to  Kant  for  his 
lof^  teaching  regarding  tiie  conception  of  Duty. 
It  is  a  permanent  gain  that  he  has  shown  the 
impossibility  of  denvinff  tiie  Categorical  Impera- 
tive from  what  he  eailB  the  Hypotiietical  Im- 
perative. It  is  the  practice  in  some  sohools  of 
thought  to  derive  the  binding  character  of  oUi- 
gation  from  the  fact  that,  if  we  are  to  f^n  an  end, 
we  must  use  the  appropriate  means.  This  is  quite 
true.  If  I  am  to  become  a  teacher,  I  must  qualify 
m^lf  for  the  (rffice.  And  so  with  renrd  to  the 
use  of  any  other  means  which  an  end  is  gidned. 
I  may  decline  to  be  a  teauier,  and  so  be  discharged 
from  the  training  needed  for  a  teacher.  But  I 
may  not  decline  to  be  moral.  The  demand  of 
morality  on  me  is  absolute.  For  this  demonstra- 
tion the  world  is  indebted  to  Kant. 

The  severely  abstract  character  of  Kant's  ethic 
has  given  rise  to  difficulties.  It  is  hard  for  the 
student  of  his  ethio  to  find  a  point  of  contact  with 
this  working-day  world.  It  is  also  severely  intel- 
lectual, and  seems  to  disregard  the  real  nature  of 
man.  A  common  prayer  of  religious  men,  both  in 
the  congregation  and  in  solitude,  is,  '  Inoline  my 
heart  to  keep  Thy  law,'  U  this  prayer  is  answered. 
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and  the  hMut  u  LDclined  to  keep  the  law,  immedi- 
ately the  act  ia  removed  from  the  sfihere  of  dntr, 
for  mclination  has  nothing  to  do  with  dn^.  To 
tondi  morality  with  ttmotioa  would  aean  to  oestniy 
itii  character.  Yet  m  aome  oooadMia  Kant  aeenia 
himself  to  be  filled  with  emoticn.  Thia  is  specially 
the  case  in  his  eommanding  and  striking  address 
to  Dnty,  and  when  he  contemplates  the  majesty 
of  the  atarry  heavens  shore  and  the  moral  law 
within.  Are  we  to  say  that  in  these  moments 
Kant  is  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  morality  T  The 
tmth  seems  to  be  that  Kant  in  his  analypu  of  the 
moral  oonscionsness  has  forgotten  the  feelings  and 
emotions  and  desires.  Or,  when  he  remembers 
Uiem,  he  thinks  of  them  only  as  disturbing  ele- 
ments, as  hindrances  to  the  working  of  the  Cate- 
gorical Imperative.  He  has  not  apparently  con- 
templated the  possilnlity  of  a  man  doing  his  dnty 
beense  be  likes  to  do  it.  If  statutes  may  beoone 
songs,  if  a  man  may  learn  to  love  the  law,  how 
doea  it  stand  with  aim  ?  Is  he  moral  ot  Is  he 
outside  of  moralitT  T  Apparently  in  his  analysis 
Kant  has  left  ont  this  possibility.  It  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  Herbert  Spencer  also  oomes  to  a  similar 
oondoHon,  for  he  tiiinks  tiiat  in  a  perfectly  eroWed 
State  the  sense  of  obligatiim  wiU  eease,  as  du^ 
will  become  pleasure,  aM  Um  strain  will  no  longer 
be  needed  (ZMao/JSMtcf,  147).  In  his  expositum 
Or.  Watson  says : 

'ApartaotlTgood  win  ■gma  with  tb«  mtton*!  will  of  hmu 
in  ooBfarmiiic  to  ob)eottT*  Uwa,  bat  it  dlflMm  in  not  bifaf 
nsdar  sa  <>b%ktion  to  oonfonn  to  iboin.  An  impetvUta  hu 
no  iBasnlng  m  Milled  to  tb«  Dlrlne  will  or  toy  other  holy 
win,  wacb  k  will  being  br  it*  Tcry  nfttura  ia  harmony  with  tb« 
IkW  of  maon.  ImpastiTm  Kn  tbmfora  HmitMl  to  boinfs 
wboM  win  la  imperfect,  aucfa  m  tho  will  at  man,  oxpriwlng  at 
ther  do  the  relation  of  objoetivo  law  to  ao  impMfam  will '  Zap. 
cO.  11.318). 

It  seems  a  somewhat  enrious  outcome.  Is  an 
Imperative  lean  imperative  when  I  consent  to  its 
rationality,  and  consent  with  my  whole  nature  so 
completely  that  all  it«  impulses,  denireii,  and 
longings  are  coostruned  so  thoroughly  that  all 
opposition  to  it  passes  away  ?  Is  the  imperative- 
nesa  of  the  ImperatiTe  less  than  before  ?  Does  an 
Imperative  ever  beoome  real  and  opeiative  until  I 
lay  it  on  myself,  and  make  it  bindme  on  myself  T 
Does  it  cease  when  I  am  able  to  make  it  wholly 
operative  !  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is 
•omeUiing  lacking  in  the  analyria  of  the  moral 
eoaseionsness  instituted  Kant.  It  neglects  feel> 
ing.  It  for^tH  that  the  moral  appeal  u  directed 
sot  to  tJie  mtelleot  alone ;  to  the  will  alon&  It 
commands  that  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  and 
the  desires  shall  be  yoked  to  duty,  and  that  man 
ssawhole  and  asacommunity  shall  beoome  moral. 
Moral  aathority  doea  not  oease  when  the  will  of 
man  beeomea  mioUy  the  good  will,  nor  does  oUi- 
gation  oeose  when  man  is  wholly  moralized.  The 
statute  does  not  eease  to  be  a  statute  when  it  be- 
comes  a  song,  nor  does  the  law  vanish  when  the 
heart  of  man  is  indioed  to  keep  it.  We  may  not 
inquire  farther,  in  this  place,  into  the  nature  of 
moral  obligation,  nor  need  we  discuss  the  various 
views  of  it  which  have  appeared  in  the  history  of 
etlues.  It  ia  snfScient  for  us  to  have  indicated 
that  morality  has  authority,  from  whatsoever 
Miutee  it  may  be  conceived  to  flow.  Man  feels 
that  be  is  bound  to  attain  a  certain  character,  to 
live  up  to  a  certain  ataqdard,  and  to  attain  to  that 
ideal  of  life  which  can  be  described  as  good.  The 
inward  moral  feeling  must  agree  with  an  objective 
reality,  and  his  judgment  of  Taltus  must  be  rooted 
in  reality.  The  objective  wortli  must  be  realized  in 
the  inward  life.  Here,  however,  we  pass  beyond 
the  bounds  of  ethleB,  and  enter  into  the  ^here  of 
religion. 

^  Authority  in  religion.— In  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion, authority  takes  on  a  new  form,  speaks  to 
OS  wiUi  a  new  voioe^  and  passes  from  the  sphere  of 


the  impanonol  into  that  of  the  personal  life.  As 
H^iol  ftnelT  am : 

<  AO  tbs  vutoM  psopln  ImI  ttst  H  h  la  tbs  itflsloai  eoa> 
■oien^mi  tbay  posiiw  tmCb,  sad  tbav  bsvs  shfurs  rcmrdad 
ra^llOB  asooBsStutfaff  thdr  tontdigidfirsiMl  lbs  Sabbath  of 
OnvUm.  Whatsvar  awakens  la  udonw  and  laar,  all  aomw, 
all  oafs,  . .  .  ws  1mv«  bablnd  oa  tb*  dions  oC  tm j  aad  aa 
from  tha  hMtwt  paak  of  s  aaonataia,  Isr  swajr  from  all  didalt* 
Tl«watirii^li«anhl7,w«lookdowB  oalmlyon  sU  ttMllmlU- 
tiooa  of  tht  laDdmpo  and  of  tha  world,  ao  with  the  nriritaal 
wy*  msa,  Uftad  «at  of  tba  bsfd  tMlitlM  of  tUa  actaarworld. 
ooatamplaloa  tl  ss  soBMfliIng  bavlnc  onir  ttao  nmbtaaoo  ot 
oKlrtaaoo,  whkl^  laMi  tiom  ula  pun  r^on,  batbed  ta  ttia 
beams  of  ttw  afuUnii  aun,  nionly  reflect*  back  ita  ahadaa  of 
colour,  tis  varied  tints  and  UghU,  aoftened  awar  into  eternal 
r«M'  (>Jk<lM9p*r  ^  Acf^rAHhlbt.  tr.,  toL  t  pJfy 

It  is  in  the  sphere  of  religion  that  all  the 
authorities  referred  to  above  ore  harmonized, 
unified,  and  mode  effective  in  a  grander  maimer. 
For  it  is  here  that  we  con  gather  them  into  a 
imity,  and  see  tJiem  to  be  one,  for  they  reflect  the 
absolute,  oential  uni^  of  the  universe.  When  we 
speak  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  the  authoritative 
enaraeter  of  its  system,  we  really  mean  the  unity 
whiob  ii  given  to  the  universe  by  the  mind  whicn 
informs  it,  and  by  thejiresenoe  enshrined  in  it.  It 
is  the  primary  revelation  of  God,  and  speaks  to  us 
with  a  Divine  meaning ;  and  when  we  read  its 
meaning  we  are  thinking  the  thoughts  of  Ood. 
So,  also,  when  we  read  and  deci[dier  the  laws  of 
reason,  think  out  the  first  principlea  of  reMOO, 
and  act  on  its  axioms,  we  are  dealing  with  reason 
which  is  not  merely  ours,  but  is  also  objective  and 
authoritative.  So,  also,  when  we  read  history, 
dwell  on  the  life  of  man  organized  into  communi- 
ties, and  realize  what  in  this  sphere  authority  and 
subjection  mean,  here  too  we  are  in  a  Divine  pre- 
sence, and  the  powera  which  be  have  been  ordained 
of  God.  All  autiiority  is  thus  ultimately  Divine 
authority.  Thia  is  true  whether  we  regard  the 
world  from  the  theistio  or  from  the  pantheistic 
point  of  view.  In  the  latter  case  authority  comes 
from  the  perfect  whole,  in  the  former  cose  it  oomes 
from  the  living  God  who  has  madik  sustaiiii,  and 
rules  the  world.  So,  too,  the  binding  power  of 
morality  flows  from  God.  It  is  for  this  reason 
mainly  that  we  are  diBsatisfied  with  the  analysla 
of  Kant,  and  regard  it  aa  imperfect.  For  religion 
oomes  to  ethics  and  seeks  to  deliver  it  from  the 
dry  abstractions  on  which  it  delights  to  dwell,  and 
■tnres  to  bring  it  into  the  warm  relatim  of  yn- 
■onal  olbation.  It  would  relate  moral  feding, 
moral  aspiration,  and  moral  obligation  not  to  an 
imperaonal  law  or  to  abstraot  truth,  but  to  a  Living 
Presence,  to  a  Holy  Person,  to  a  Loving  Will. 
Beligion  would  not  distinfpiish  minutely  between 
a  Divine  nature  and  a  Divine  will,  nor  would  it 
•eek  to  derive  the  Divine  onthotity  from  »  Divine 
will  as  distincuished  from  a  Divine  nature,  for  to 
relinon  the  Divine  will  ia  only  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  character. 

As  to  the  authority  of  nature,  of  trutii,  of  olvil 
society,  of  moral  law,  religion  r^^ards  it  as  valid 
in  its  own  place  and  way.  They  are  expres- 
sions of  the  Divine  nature,  and  express  it  as 
far  as  they  can.  But  nature  is  an  imperfect  ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  nature.  It  may  show  forth 
certain  aspects  of  the  Divine  nature,  but  the  full 
meaning  of  God  cannot  be  expressed  in  nature,  or 
in  human  reason,  or  even  in  man  as  yet.  God  has 
really  put  a  meaning  into  His  works,  and  that 
meaning  we  ore  bound  to  read.  Science  Is  our 
interpretation  of  that  meaning  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  read  it.  There  ia  a  wider,  deeper 
meaning  in  history,  and  in  the  nature  of  man,  for 
here  we  deal  with  a  world  of  persons,  each  of 
whom  has  or  may  have  a  meaning  in  himself. 
But  even  here  the  lancnage  of  human  life  and 
destiny  which  God  has  nad  to  use  to  express  His 
meaning  is  not  adequate  to  its  work.  For  man  is 
imperfect,  man  has  been  so  far  non-rational  and 
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non-moral,  and  the  meaning  of  &n  abBolutely  moral 
and  ratitnial  Personality  euinot  be  expressed  by 
tiieae  impeifeet  means.  Yet  natnxe  and  history 
do  in  some  measure  reveal  God,  and  their  vaJne 
for  reli^on  oonsiBts  in  the  fact  that  they  reveal 
the  livmg,  personal  God.  It  is  for  this  reation 
that  they  speak  with  an  authoritative  voioe. 
They  reveal  God.  But  the  sooroe  of  all  anthority 
is  God,  and  the  mt>tiTe  to  obedienoe  is  love  to  God , 
vho  iam  thna  revealed  Himself  to  man  through 
natore,  reason,  and  history.  The  oltimate  sanc- 
tion of  Hob  aatfaority  is  triutsformed  from  the  old 
mode  of  coercion,  and  has  become  something  new. 
No  longer  is  man  impelled  by  the  fear  of  conae- 
qaencea,  or  by  the  dread  of  an  external  pooalty 
somehow  connected  with  disobedittioe.  The 
strongest  sanction  is  tiiat  he  dreads  with  nn- 
Bpeakable  terror  the  posubilily  of  estranxenient 
from  God,  and  of  lonng  that  tellowriiip  whioh  is 
his  very  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  nature  of  anthority  in  religion. 
And  it  sums  up  in  itself  all  other  anthonties.  It 
deepens  the  sources  of  anthority,  it  transforms  its 
sanctions,  and  in  so  doing  makes  them  more  than 
ever  coercive.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  this 
anthority  is  wielded  by  God  Himself  and  1^  Him 
alone.  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and 
He  idone  can  command  the  conscience.  Anj 
other  authority  is  at  best  ministerial,  and  is 
authoritative  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  produce  and 
substantiate  its  credentials  from  Him.  Laws  of 
nature,  laws  of  reason,  laws  of  dvil  anthority, 
laws  of  morals,  are  landing  on  men  so  far  as  they 
are  laws  ot  God,  and  no  rorther.  This  seems  to 
be  what  anthori^  is  from  tiie  reli^ons  pmnt  of 
view. 

Again,  from  the  religions  point  of  view  all 
things  and  Mgoncies  have  their  value  in  this,  that 
th^  ej^reas  God's  meaning,  and  are  of  worth  just 
BO  lar  as  they  are  aUe  to  express  that  meaning. 
Thus  they  have  to  be  supplemented  and  added  to 
by  those  other  ways  of  Divine  expression  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  man  and  in  the 
fullest  revelations  of  God.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  lengthy  ilisonasion  of  revelation,  or  of  that 
form  of  it  which  GbziBtians  bdieve  to  be  the 
highest  and  fullest,  vis.  the  revelation  of  God  given 
to  man  in  Chzist.  Kor  oan  we  even  indicate  how 
in  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  tiiere  is  a  com- 
plete expression  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  the 
manifestation  of  authority  binding  on  all.  Truth 
for  the  intelligoice,  life  for  the  heart,  and  energy 
for  the  will  axe  summed  np  in  Him  who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

Leaving  these  topics  for  adequate  treatment  in 
their  i)roper  plaoea,  we  may  note  here  that  the 
anthority  of  God  vindicates  itself  on  every  ground 
on  whicu  it  could  be  vindicated.  We  instinctively 
bow  down  in  obedienoe  to  the  highest  and  the  best, 
to  the  wisest  and  the  most  pure,  to  the  mightiest  and 
the  greatest.  We  bow  down  to  tliis  auuiority  and 
regf^  its  behests  as  binding,  not  merely  because 
we  recognize  its  right  to  command,  but  because  we 
find  also  that  its  service  is  perfect  freedom,  because 
we  are  persuaded  that  it  can  guide,  strengthen, 
comfort,  and  console.  Here  also  authority  ap- 
pears finally  in  its  strongest  and  most  p^uasive 
tonu.  Perhaps  the  most  picturesque,  as  it  is  also 
the  strongest  form  of  authority,  is  that  exerted  by 
a  person  upon  persons.  Think  of  the  loyalty  of 
soldiers  to  toe  general  in  whom  they  trust,  think  of 
the  devotion  of  disciples  to  a  master,  think  of  the 
lojyalty  of  men  to  a  great  political  leader ;  they 
will  work  for  him,  nerve  him,  live  for  him,  die 
for  him ;  his  word  will  send  them  forth  to  fulfil 
his  will  or  die.  This  element  of  personal  devotion 
appears  in  religion  in  the  very  form  which  rdiglon 
in  its  highest  flights  takes.   From  tJiis  pcnnt  of 


view  natural  laws,  laws  of  reason,  laws  of  morals, 
become  ways  I7  which  we  acquaint  ourselves  with 
God  ;  hut  theae  do  not  satisfy,  they  simply  impel 
US  on  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  God  and  be  at 
peace. 

From  this  point  of  view  certain  discussions  re- 
carding  the  wAys  by  which  God  makes  Himself 
known  simply  oecome  irrelevant.  There  is  no 
need  to  inquire  into  infallibility,  or  inerrancy,  or 
any  other  categories  id  the  same  kind.  These  are 
oatecories  which  men  cannot  use.  Nor  are  they 
needed.  For  the  ways  by  whit^  God  makes  Him- 
self known  are  simply  means  to  an  end,  and  we 
need  not  spend  time  on  their  characteristics.  We 
only  ask.  Do  they  lead  to  God  T  However  good 
and  sure  tiie  ways  may  be,  thur  ultimate  nine 
lies  in  this — that  they  lead  to  God.  Yet  men  may 
lin^r  in  them,  admire  them,  speculate  about  them, 
their  beauty,  inerrancy,  and  so  on,  till  they  place 
them  in  a  position  which  belongs  to  God  aJone. 
It  la  time  that  men  should  use  them  as  they  are 
meant  to  be  used,  and  cease  to  attribute  to  them 
qualities  which  belong  to  God  alone. 

Anthority  then  is  real,  is  ever  present  with  men, 
is  indispensable  for  the  training  and  education  of 
man.  It  is  exercised  in  many  ways  and  in  many 
degrees.  It  has  to  jnstifr  itself  not  merely  by 
the  exercise  of  power,  ana  by  the  ruder  kinds  of 
penalty ;  it  has  to  meet  the  demands  of  human 
reason,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  human 
conscience,  and  to  prove  itself  the  guide,  the 
counsellor,  the  friend  of  man.  The  wiumust  find 
in  it  purpose,  guidance,  and  energy ;  the  heart 
must  find  in  it  something  to  stir  the  emotions,  to 
win  the  affections,  and  to  arouse  the  higher  pas- 
sions of  love  and  desire.  And  the  intelligence 
must  find  in  it  truth,  principle,  and  reality. 
When  we  trace  all  authority  up  to  God,  we  have 
named  tb»,t  name  whioh  at  once  aatisftes  all  the 
demands  that  mm  have  a  right  to  make  on  the 
authority  which  confronts  them  with  an  absolute 
claim  to  loyal^  and  obedience. 

LimtATURB.— fA^  PoUtiei  at  Aristotle,  tr.  WeUdon,  London, 
lS8Sj  Anstln,  Lectum  on  JurimmdenM,  Ul.,  London,  1868; 
A.  3.  BAlfour,  FmmdaHmu  nf  B»lit;f».  London,  1901 ;  T.  H. 
Green,  CoUeaUd  WorlU,  ed.  Nettleshtp,  London,  1880,  voL  U. 
p.  4ii ;  H.  HH&dliur,  PhiUm.  of  RelitAm,  ed.  Utjw,  London, 
ieoa,  p.  279;  J.  Hartimeao,  Siat  <if  AvihorUj/  in  Rttigion*, 
Lcndon,  1891;  D.W.Forrett,  AvtAorUy qf  CkriBt,  Bdiabtagh, 
1900;  J.  Oman,  Vition  and  AvtAority,  London,  1902:  A.  R. 
Wlwtder,  Z%<  Imur  Light,  London,  1008;  A.  H.  Pklrbalm, 
CotAoHetm  Soman  and  Atuliean,  1889,  pp.  100,  888,  S78; 
W.  Ward  (Bom.  Ofttb.),  <Tbe  PUlowphy  of  AutbOTtty  in 
KeUgton.'  In  if  J  L  [1908-8]  077 ;  B.  B.  Wufi^  •  Aopoatina'a 
Doc&lna  <rf  KnowUdge  and  Anthority,'  In  Prinoeton  Tluotogieat 
Bmiew,  r.  [1907]  868, 628 ;  J.  Kaftuu '  Anttaority  m  »  Prindnto 
ot  ThMlosy,'  In  AJTK  It.  [1900]  873 ;  J.  H.  Beraard, '  Aatitorit? 
KDd  InbrnUUty  ■  in  Exjxnitor,  rixth  nriea,  xli.  [IHKl  m; 

J.  H.  Newman,  2)«wIofim«nt(irCArWf(mi}oetriM,  1878,  p.  7S; 
.  Wstson,  Th»  PAOowpAy  of  Kant  Bmtlaiiui,  1901,  pastim, 
alM  Tht  Phttot^tiiMt  Satit  ^Rt^tan^^ffTp.  ij  A.  Sabatter. 
Tk»  BMiiaiit  &  AvtAoHtM.lMti  A.  RM&,  PnUgemma  <^ 
the  Hittoiyi^RMgion,  1884,  p.  1». 

Jahks  Ivzrach. 

AUTOMATISM.— Originally  the  'automatic' 
meant  that  which  happens  of  itself  and  without 
any  visible  external  cause,  and  the  uses  of  the 
word  in  the  various  sciences  may  all  be  traced 
back  to  Uiis  etymological  signification. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  the  phi/siologieal.  When 
motions  are  observed  in  an  organism  which  are  not 
apparentiy  initiated  by  any  external  stimnlation, 
the  action  is  described  aa  automatic,  and  this 
automatism  is  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  a  living 
body.  Physiologists,  however,  generally  hold  that 
such  spontaneity  is  only  apparent,  being  really  a 
secondary  rearrangemoit  and  interactacm  of  rae 
chemical  and  physical  forces  which  have  been 
taken  into  the  organism.*  All  physiological  activity 
is  thus  taken  as  continuous  with  and  included  in 
the  general  scheme  of  physical  interactions. 

'  See,  however,  Mt.  Avnxnoii,  p.  218*,  waA  H.  Drieecb,  3%« 
Seimoi  and  PkOotopI^  cf  Ui»  Qigwrii,  Ijodon,  1906. 
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2.  Wboi  this  point  <tf  view  is  extoidecl  to  the 
ptl/ekoloyieal  plue  and  oonfRmted  with  the  faot 
<tf  oonnciooBneM,  it  may  engender  that  form  of 
peyebo-physic&l  jtaiallelum  known  as  psycho- 
phynoal  antomatonn,  or  the  Automaton  Theory. 
A»  the  Tariiotu  physiMl  mergies  are  taken  to  form 
a  doeed  mtem  with  a  Boud  amoont  of  energy 
and  incapaUe  of  being  affected  by  anything  alien 
or  eztraoeoiu  (snoh  ma  ocmaoionsneea),  it  mtut  on 
this  theory  be  denied  that  oonBdonsnese  has  any 
tAeaey,  «.«.  titat  ito  proeonoe  in  imy  way  alter* 
the  conrae  of  physical  ohange.  Why  it  ihonld 
exist  at  all  becomes  a  problem ;  bat  it  may  he 
regarded  aa  an  epi-pKtnomentmy  a  Bort  of  nnanb- 
stantial  reflexion  wnich  accompanies,  and  is  pro- 
haUy  in  some  unexplained  way  produced  \sy,  the 
flnx  of  phyaieal  ehangea,  or  aa  a  aerlea  <d  diaii^ 
miming  parallel  to,  and  somehow  etnrespondmg 
with,  we  phyaoal  changes,  bnt  of  a  fundamentally 
dillerent  order.  The  acientifio  aim  of  the  doctrine 
of  psycho-physical  parallelism  ia  to  distingniah 
shuply  between  peyohical  and  physical  process, 
and  it  haathe  roeUioaolcwical  advantage  of  freeing 
the  Qonaiderataon  of  the  latter  from  the  perplexing 
inllnanoe  of  die  former.  It  m»  aaaume  a  doable 
fram,  according  aa  ^e  antomatum  is  supposed  to 
be  ecmaciona  or  not  If  the  antomaUam  is  uneoo* 
sdouB,  the  motions  <A  the  organism  merely  simu- 
late the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  oonsciousness. 
AoofntUng  to  Descartes,  animals  are  unoonadous 
antMuata  of  tiiis  kind.  But  inasmuch  as  the  only 
eonsciouaaBis  of  which  any  one  has  direct  ezpen- 
enoe  is  Us  own,  this  argument  may,  and  indeed 
must,  be  extended  also  to  human  actions.  Another's 
oonacionaneea  ia  always  an  inference  by  analogy 
drawn  from  his  actions.  We  assume  our  fellow- 
men  to  be  conscious,  because  they  behave  aa  we 
do,  who  are.  But  though  in  our  own  oaae  we  have  '. 
direct  experience  of  the  existence  of  consdonsness, 
we  have  not  even  here  direct  experunoe  of  its 
t0Uae]/,  if  {with,  9.g.t  Hume)  we  choose  to  set 
adde  tiie  testimony  of  the  direct  expnlenoe  of 
ageni7  as  a  proof  of  *  causation.*  The  theory  of 
psyoho-phynoal  automatiam,  then,  fits  in  well 
enough  with  the  asaumptions  of  phynca;  bnt  it 
cornea  into  ecmfliotwith  the  UologlosJ  presumption 
of  the  ■nrTival-value  of  any  disiaotnistao  oi  life 
whidi  has  bem  progressively  developed.  For, 
nnleaa  conacnouaneaa  possessed  efficacy  and  altered 
the  ooorse  of  phyucal  change,  it  la  hard  to  aee 
bow  it  could  nave  had  surviyal-valne.  A  com- 
plete refutation  of  jpeyoho-physlcal  automatism, 
noweWf  can  be  achieved  only  yxy  displaying  the 
methiodwogieal  nataxe  of  iti  fundamental  asanmp- 
tioniL 

3.  Xn  ptyeholog^  propert  action  is  said  to  be 
aotomatio  wherever  the  organiam  functions  with- 
out the  voluntary  control  (ftnd  In  extreme  oaaee 
even  without  the  knowledge)  of  oonadonsneea. 
Thus  fonctjona  wbioh  are  'antomatie'  in  tiie  first 
sense  mav  or  may  not  be  'aotomatio*  also  in 
this ;  while,  if  the  seoond  sense  of  'automatism'  is 
adopted,  it  follows  tiiat  ail  bodily  motions  are 
'antomatie' also,  in  this  third  sense.  In  practice, 
however,  psyohologists  do  not  work  with  this 
Uieoiy,  bnt  are  wont  to  distdngnish  between 
Tolnntazy  and  autmoatic  psychic  prooeasea.  Auto- 
matism in  this  sense  is  closely  related  to  the 

fben<Hnena  of  Volition  (;.v.)  and  Habit  {q.v.). 
'nlly  oonsdoua  volition  oeoupiea  an  extreme 
position  on  a  continuous  scale,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  steeped  in  complete  automatism.  Such 
volition  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  organic  re- 
■ponee  onfy  to  relatively  new  situations,  and,  aa  in- 
TOlving  efltort,  atrain,  thought,  and  time,  is  too  ex- 
peonve  %  looceaa  Uologtcally  not  to  be  economized 
u  much  as  poanUe.  Acotndingly,  the  volitional 
eharacter  oi  an  aetioa  recedes  more  and  more 


into  the  background  as  a  function  becomes  eetab- 
lisbed.  As  actions  become  familiar  and  habitual 
by  repetition,  volition  and  consciousness  both  tend 
to  fade  from  the  experienoe  which  aooompanies  the 
action,  though  for  a  long  time  the  continuance  of 
these  factors  as  powers  kept  in  reserve  is  sug- 
gested their  re-appearance  in  emergencies.  £1 
this  way  what  was  originally  a  highly  conscious, 
difficult,  and  volitional  act  {e,g.  walkmg  or  read- 
ing) may  become  d^iraded  into  akooet  any  degree 
of  facile  automatism,  though  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  tma  psychological  deolenmon 
means  a  biological  gun.  Hence  it  may  even  be 
maintained  that  the  distinction  between  the 
»«condary  automatism  which  ia  acquired,  and  the 
primary  automatism  of  all  the  wganio  functions 
which  an  not  (normally)  under  t^  eontnil  <rf  die 
will  or  wUdiin  tlie  oogniwioe  id  conscioiisneas, 
may  ultimately  be  abouahed.  ^le  difference  be- 
tween them  may  be  reduced  to  one  between 
acquisitions  of  a  newer  and  of  an  older  date,  and 
pnmarr  automatism  may  be  refnrded  as  that  part 
of  vital  functioning  which  has  oecome  eo  regiUar 
and  certain  as  no  Itnger  to  require  conscious  super- 
vision. This  interpretation  ia  evidentiy  attoactive 
from  an  evolutionary  standpoint,  bnt  aa  evidentiy 
it  needs  to  be  combined  with  some  biologfeally 
acceptable  tiieorr  of  the  transmisBion  (or  apparent 
transmifision)  of  nabita. 

The  philosophic  importance  of  this  secondary 
automatism  is  oonuderaUe.  For  it  enableB  the 
moralist  to  include  within  the  qihere  of  his  com- 
petence many  acts  and  processes  which  a#  experi- 
enced are  no  longer  voluntary  or  even  consaous, 
and  BO  facilitates  the  evolutionary  treatment  of 
etiiical  data.  It  plainly  suggests,  moreover,  a 
definite  theory  of  tne  on^,  function,  and  future 
of  consdonsness.  If  it  is  a  law  of  function  to 
tend  from  the  eonadoua  and  volit^mal  towarda 
the  habitual,  involuntary,  and  unconadons,  it 
would  seem  that  any  pierfectiv  adjusted  func- 
tioning most  be  unoonadoua,  toat  conacioasness 
itself  was  essentially  a  concomitant  of  a  distarb* 
ance  of  habit,  and  that  unoonadous  functioning 
was  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  oonsdous 
life.  Thus  oonsdousnesa  would  be  essentially 
evanescent  and  transitory.  This  inference  can 
be  avoided  only  by  denym|;  that  the  growth  of 
automatiam  ia  to  be  conceived  aa  a  mechanical 
process.  It  must  be  conceived  as  teleologically 
conditioned  throughout,  as  a  device  for  the 
facilitation  of  reactions  upon  stimulation,  and  for 
the  eoonomi^ff  of  a  consdonsness  which  always 
has  more  work  than  it  can  properly  attoid  to, 
and  so  attends  to  the  calls  upon  it  in  the  order 
their  urgency.  A  good  deal  of  evidence  may  be 
addnoed,  from  the  actual  distribution  of  conscious- 
neaa  and  automatism  in  the  performance  of  organic 
functions  of  the  same  antiquity,  to  show  that  the 
lapsing  into  automatism  does  in  point  of  faot  occur 
in  this  telaoloffical  way. 

4.  In  addition,  however,  to  die  actions  i^ch 
are  removed  from  eonsdoos  control  after  having 
once  been  consdoua,  other  automatisms  are  found 
to  occur  which  seem  never  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  oonsdous  personality.  They  seem  to  be  initi- 
ated outdde  the  normal  course  of  experienoe,  and 
to  intrude  upon  it  as  aliens.  Th^  may  sssist  it, 
or  more  frequenUy  disturb  it,  whence  they  are 
usually  regarded  as  peUhotoffical.  Such  auto- 
matisms are  usually  sporadic  and  discontinuous, 
bnt  may  attain  to  a  considerable  degree  of  co- 
herence and  perdstence  in  cases  of  *  multiple '  and 
'  alternating  personality  (o.v.).  They  have  been 
claadfied  as  tentory  {€.ff.  dreams  and  visual 
and  auditory  halludnatioiis  [o.v.])  and  motor 
(antomatio  spesking  and  writing),  ud  thdr  inter- 
pretation raises  die  important  question  of  tub- 
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eotueiotu  mentsl  life  (aee  SlTBOONsaotTSNBSs)  and 
its  relation  to  (xmsdonBaesB.  It  is  also  thonght  by 
ttome  that  in  Bach  antomatismB  traces  of  super- 
normal knowledge  and  powers  may  be  detected, 
and  these  have  been  claimed  as  evidence  of  the 
poasibili^  of  oommonioations  from  the  departed. 
Their  biologioal  value  for  the  cnidance  of  conduct 
is  not  as  a  rule  great,  and  this  is  preanaely  the 
reason  why  they  are  nsnally  treated  as  patho- 
Icufical.  Bat  the  whole  enbject  has  not  yet  been 
adeqnately  Btadied.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
historioaUy  these  automatisms  hare  contributed 
greatly  to  the  belief  in  possession,  inqnTation,  and 
in  tiie  Bapematoral  generally. 

Lend.  1000.— «.  T.  H.  Haxl^,  CetUettdSuavi,  Lmd.  I8S»% ; 


H.  Spencer,  Pritu^pUt  of  Fttieholom,  Lond.  1881, 
,  £M ;  W.  Junei,  1.0.-4.  f-  w.  H.  uVen,  Human 


n  nz,  n&  »4 ;  w.  jua»M,l,o,~-4.  F.  w.  H.  Hven,  avman 
PtrtonaU^,  Lond,  IflOS ;  P.  Juiet,  Avtomati»mt  Pti/<ilu>togiqtu, 
Pftrii,  1889 ;  T.  Flottnwri  A*  Xndei  d  lapianUe  ifan,  PiriB. 
1900;  Sidla  and  Goodhut,  MvUipU  Penonality,  New  Toi^, 
1906 ;  Morton  Prlnoe,  Tike  ZKHOofoNon  of  a  P«rp     "  " 


York,  leoe. 
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AUTONOBCY.— The  term  'autraomy,'  as  em- 
ployed by  very  early  writers,  ia  diatinetlypoliluoal, 
edifying  civil  or  national  independemoe.  Some 
authors  of  the  17th  and  18th  cents,  use  it  to  denote 
the  freedom  of  the  religious  conscience.  Kant  is 
the  only  one  who  introaaoes  it  into  the  language 
of  moral  philosophy,  in  a  truly  characteristio  sense 
'  ('GnindlegnngzorMetaphysilc  derSitten/lSEiimfflf• 
/M;A0  W«ri»,  ed.  Boaenlcranx,  Lelprig.  1888-1842, 
viiL  71  ff. ;  *  Kritik  der  praklischen  vemimft,'  ib. 
p.  145  ff.).  By  autonomy  of  the  will,  Kant  means 
the  faculty  that  the  will  possesses  of  being  its 
own  lawgiver,  of  being  itself,  by  its  own  nature, 
the  source  and  sabstance  «f  tha  nionj  law,  the 
moral  law  itself. 

Under  what  conditions  can  tiie  will  be  anto- 
nomons?  When  it  is  determined  by  its  own  form, 
not  its  objeot.  This  condition  ia  fulfilled  if  the 
will  obeys  only  general  laws,  if  it  admits  only  of 
those  maxims  motives)  which  can  be  trans- 
formed into  general  laws.  The  will  which  always 
acts  yrith  regard  to  the  nnivwrsal,  as  such,  provides 
its  own  laws :  it  is  antonvmona ;  it  is  free.  For 
to  be  free  is  to  obey  absolute  imperatives,  and 
impeti^ves  of  this  kmd  are  not  the  outcome 
of  ezperienee,  bat  solely  of  reason  as  jnactioal 
reason. 

The  oppodte  ot  Mtonomy  ta  heteronmnr.  It  is  simply  tbe 
aabjeotion  of  the  wlU  to  some  object  or  otber,  ultinutely,  to 
the  desire  of  being  happ7.  Heteronomous  imperative*  are 
never  absolute,  because  tnev  Imptr  empirical  oonaitions  tn  tbe 
subject  and  obleot,  whloh  do  not  exist  everywhere  and  at  all 
times.  They  uierefore  oaiuiot  submit  to  that  moral  position 
whiob  oondats  in  the  unooo'litlonal  surrender  ot  the  free  will  to 
absolute  laws  (<.«.  of  the  wiU  to  itself,  for  nothlnz  Is  abeolute  in 
tbe  practlaal  order  of  Uilngs  except  liberty  ItselQ ;  or,  in  other 
wOTda,  of  tbe  emplrioal  will  to  the  pure  will.  One  form  of 
hetercHiMny  Is  tbeonomy.  It  conrists  in  obeyliw  Ood,  beoauss 
He  has  sanctioned  oertain  laws,  arbitrarily  imposed  by  Him,  by 
means  of  puniahmenta  and  rewards. 

The  ethics  of  aatonomy,  therefore,  is  the  ethics 
of  the  pure  will  or  of  liberty.  This  pnre  will 
naturally  has  an  object,  hut  it  is  not  the  matter  of 
this  objeot  that  determines  it ;  it  is  its  form  only, 
or  rather  the  qualify  that  makes  it  worthy  of 
being  sought  after  by  a  will  which  aims  at  realizing 
the  universal,  i.e.  general,  laws.  Thus  general 
happiness  can  be  sought  after  by  a  free  will ;  yet 
not  always  so  far  an  to  embrace  the  well-being 
of  humanity,  which  is  of  interest  to  onr  human 
sensibilities,  hut  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  form  the 
contents  of  a  general  law,  which  concerns  the 
understanding  of  all  rational  beings. 

Autonomy  is  a  kind  of  summary,  forming  the 
kernel,  of  Kantian  ethics.  Before  it  can  be 
*  llMSS  nambeis  rsfSr  to  Iht  parsgrsplu  of  ths  srUdls. 


thoroughly  appreciated  and  eritiotsed,  a  general 
examination  of  tiie  ethics  must  be  made.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  brief  remarks.  In 
particular,  notice  that  in  Kant  the  idea  of  an 
autonomous  will  has  two  motives.  (1)  The  first  is 
the  conception  of  liberty  that  it  has  vrithin  it^ 
According  to  Kant^  the  will  ceases  to  be  free  when 
it  is  determined  1^  tbe  attraction  which  anyotqect 
other  than  itself  may  exercise  over  it.  This  is 
what  might  be  called  the  ascetic  element  of  Kant's 
ethics.  In  all  love,  of  whatever  Idnd  it  iM,  he  per< 
ceives  only  motives  that  are  governed  by  the 
passions  and  self.  (2)  We  mu^  desire  the  uni- 
versal, for  only  the  aniversal  is  presented  to  us  as 
an  element  of  pnre  reason ;  all  that  is  emi»rieal  is 
contingent.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  tbe  presence 
of  the  rational  and  social  element  of  Kant's  ethics. 
These  two  aignments,  which  in  Kant  are  blended 
in  one,  are  in  reality  of  very  different  kinds.  The 
submission  of  tbe  empirical  will  to  the  pure  will  is 
not  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  universal,  which 
Kant  identifies  elsewhere  with  the  social ;  on  the 
other  hand,  this  notion  of  the  universal  a£feotB  the 
will  only  when  it  becomes  the  object  of  an  attrao* 
tion,  tbe  contents  of  a  feeling.  Kanf  s  ideal  is  n 
will  which  is  identical  with  reason,  but  experience 
does  not  bear  out  the  inference,  and  it  is  not  con- 
olunvely  proved,  that  the  man  whose  will  has 
become  '  pure,'  in  the  sense  implied  by  Kant,  is  the 
moral  man  par  excellence.  It  seems,  indeed,  that 
he  would  lack  what  constitutes  the  soul  of  all  com- 
plete and  foxtfound  morality.  The  Kantian  idea  of 
autonomy  is  an  abstract  idea  stripped  of  all  psycho- 
logical basis.  It  expresses  an  ideal  of  liberty  in- 
deed, but  Kant  was  quite  unable  to  deduce  from  it 
practical  rules  for  human  conduct. 

Of  present^^ay  philosophers,  the  chief  to  revive 
the  idea  of  aatcmoray  is  Ctrfien  ('Die  Ethik  dee 
reiuen  Willens,'  SvHem  der  PhUoMphi^,  1907,  pt 
ii.).  But,  inspirea  by  Fichte's  ideas,  Cohen  con* 
ceives  autonomy,  not  as  the  faculty  of  practical 
reason,  prodncing  laws  freely  for  human  conduct, 
but  as  the  faculty  of  man,  making  the  human 
individual  tbe  supreme  end  of  all  his  actions. 
Under  this  conception,  autonomy  becomes,  in  a 
direct  and  positive  manner,  a  social  principle, 
which  it  is  in  Kant  only  indirectly  or  rather 
negatively. 

Lnnunma— P.  Jodl,  etschieku  inr  ElhOc  in  der  nevmn 
iWIssmMs,8tatl|nrt,18SB-8»;  F.Panlsen,  Kant,  Stuttgart, 
1896 ;  V.  Delbos,  Xa  pUlotepttU  pratiqw  d«  Kant,  Paris,  IBOt. 

Eugene  Ehbhabdt. 

AVALOKITESVARA  I.  The  name.*— {a) 

livara,  which,  among  naiyayikcu  (philosophers) 
and  bh&ktas  (devotees)  alike,  refers  to  the  personal 
and  supreme  god,  means  etymologically  'king,' 
'  monarch.'  It  is  an  epithet  common  to  the  Bodni- 
sattvas,  or  at  least — for  that  name  includes  every 
individual  who  seeks  to  attain  the  Bodhi,  even 
although  he  is  still  a  '  natural  man '  [pfthagjana) 
—to  lul  the  Bodhisattvas  who  are  in  complete 
possession  of  the  qualifications  of  Bodhisattvas, 
viz.  those  who  are  'great  Bodhisattvas'  (Bodhi- 
sattva-Mah&sattva),  '  maaters  of  the  ten  stages  of 
Bodhisattva-Bhip'  (daiabhumi-iivara)  (see  Mahd- 
tn/vtpaiti,  22,  15).  But,  when  speaking  of  Avalo- 
kita,  who  is  not  only  a  'great  god'  but  a  'god- 
providence,'  we  cannot  forget  that  mva  is  euled 
the  'great  lord*  (Haheivaia)  or  dmply,  *tiie  lord* 
(Uvara). 

(b)  The  meaning  of  the  compound  'Avalokitei- 
vara'  is  not  at  all  clear.  Scholars  do  not  agree  as 
to  its  signification.  It  may  mean  either '  the  lord 
of  what  we  Bee,*  i.e.  'of  the  present  world,*  or  'of 

*  See  Kern,  Ge«ek.  i.  S24,  Inter,  vit  BaUambanfft  71 ;  Bamoaf, 
Intnduethm,  220 ;  Hinayeff,  Orammain  paiU,  p.  7:  '  1«  souve* 
rain  qui  r<dt  tout';  GHlnwedel,  £amain»,p.  ISO;  RhyaDavidt, 
fiu44ttftm  (imX  p.  SOOir. ;  Waddall,  Lamaimn,  p.  40,  and 
JRAS,  ISM;  Watteta,  rwrn-CAmifv.  L  SU:  beholding 
lord.* 
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the  view.'  or  <the  lord  whom  wo  tee,'  'the  lord 
lerealed,*  *  the  maiter  who  ie  or  was  eeen.*  * 

But  tiie  Hbatans,  end  no  donbt  tJieir  Indiin 
antboiities  also,  took  it  to  mean  'the  lord  who 
looks';  for  their  translation  'Spjan-raa-gxies' 
seems  to  dispmse  with  the  idea  oi  'visible  loroT't 
Some  modem  interpreters  hare  understood  the 
Sandiit  name  to  Njgnify :  'lord  who  looks  down 
fnm  on  hi|^*  This  meanins  is  not  quite  aatis- 
factcvj,  for  ATsloldta,  like  alfBodhiBattras,  looks 
both  at  the  Bnddha  {' BhagavanmuJcAdvatokana' 
para')  and  at  the  creatures  with  a  look  of  eom- 
passion  (*  harundmigd/tavalciana  ').t 

This  interpretation  makes  Anlokit*  ao  aetave 
yrosent  participle,  wUdi,  as  M.  Kent  mnarks, 
IS  bad  grammar ;  bat  BnxiKnif  failed  to  see  in  this 
inaccuracy  a  dedstve  argnment  against  the  enrrent 
ioteipretatioD,  and  we  may  aj|;ree  with  biin.| 
Foruer,  from  Uie  gnmrnsticaJ  point  of  riew, 
ATalokiteirara,  'lord  of  eompaasionate  glances' 
>:  Avalokaoa,  *  lord  oS  special  merdes,' '  lord  with 
eompassioaate  glanees.'^i  Aralokita  is  the  god 
whose  face  is  tonied  in  every  directaon  in  firder  to 
seeeverrthing  and  to  save  everybody ;  he  is  called 
'the  all-«ided  one,'  * MomantamukMa.' H 

(e)  One  of  the  most  notable  names  of  Avalokita, 
and  oertainly  the  one  which  gives  us  the  best  idea 
of  the  character  which  had  been  ascribed  to  him 
for  a  very  long  time,  is  Lokeivara,  Loktuidtha, 
'  Lord,  Protector  of  the  world.'  M.  Kern  expresses 
it  very  well  when  he  says  that  he  is  the  'god  of 
tiw  present,' '  he  who  Macs  tihe  world,* '  son  of  a 
Buddha  (AinitftUia),  as  the  present  is  the  son  of 
tlM  past,*  the  concrete  oonnterpart  of  tiie  '  Body 
of  Law'  lDharmakAya)t  the  present  form  of  the 
Buddha,  '  the  god  of  daylight  ud  of  the  living,  as 
AmitftUia,  who  dwells  in  the  setting  sun,  is  (he 
god  of  Paradise.'**  The  texts  oleariy  show  that 

*8m  Km, 
Ankftita" 

t  f»|M»  fi-a totoi.  'vy*.'  n  Is  s  kftr  wprwhm.  W« 

snlokainB*  (Bmt  Cuutdnt,  DieUX  attf  alao  ti  »  word  at 
<lmtoa  BMMdnf  'to  m*,' utd,  owlns  to  th*  InftMooc  of 
tt»  Bsaa  o*  AwtkAttis  montng  'to  ify*.'  'coiiip—)<».'  Uttw 
Vbataa  tanalkticio  OMiMd  uij  douM,  um  toUowing  qnototkm 
Iran  Um  Tcr^fled  Klnp^  {Banwaf ,  InintL  p.  m)  would  dlipel 
It:  'H«i*MCftU«d  becMiaa  b«  ng»nb  wUh  oompurion  beinp 
wtirini  from  tbt  crib  of  oxiatoooo.'  Tba  Monntl  has  nidubrr 
iMtiUAt,  'wbobdMldif'trom  nfdvter  ytdUf/t,  'to  •M.'from 

"TS^ihStm  (tazt  at  ioesntoUoa),  qootMl  b;  WooOm,  I«m.  IL 
PP-UlIS.  Wadd«n«anikliM 'look  down  from  oohii^'ti^UiafMt 
Bttt  UM  nsoal  dwdUnf-irfKN  ol  AtaIoUU  Is  on  moonUina. 
Ibto  tntonBsttoo  Is  oornot,  and  MUbUabM  s  point  of  oonUot 
MwHD  AnloUtk  ud  mn.  Bat  Um  prollz  ms  haa  ao  nob 
praulaa  aiaaninc.  Tb*  ■yttwafotawa,  "rlanoo,'  Uk*  Um  nnila 
(wffajaad  Um  Main  (raAiiO,  >■  a  noda  of  oonmuntoatkMi. 

•  BanMNif,/nlrod.&tt«,notaw  iMM(a(MaUwHbia«^  ItS, 
eS)M«na  qntto  nlmuYj  to  mean  partf&aaiw.  and  tt  h  poaitbia 
that  tbara  an  otbor  csamplaa 

I  Bat  BMfallaok-Botti,  f.v.  loft  wttfa  ass  0  t).  rnrthor, 
■■aliWfa  aaaaaa  'a  peraon  to  wbom  good-bj*  baa  baeo  aald,' 
'ooa  who  baa  baeii  aean  tor  tbo  laat  tlma'  (aoa  Indexaa  to 
iKmteddM  and  Xakdpaatv\.  Avalokttatfnra  b  utdoMl  ttaa 
kmTot  tba  doparted  and  tba  Mp  of  tba  d)1i«.  Hie  imaant 
writar  ow«a  tbeae  nJnaUa  obaarrattoiN  to  Hr.  r.  W.  Thriiiiia 

5  LatMM,  oh.  xzlv. ;  Kara,  U.  171 ;  Baal.  Cstms,  884.  Uks 
MWMtadwndfw  and  tamantJUokha,  ft  b  an  aniflial to 
afl  tba  Bodhbattraa  (LalOavitUtrm,  BU.  Ill 

**  Saa  K«ra.  op.  ric  With  ragard  to  iha  solar  diaraetor  of 
AmHAbfaa  and  AraloUta,  tha  fbat  of  Um  maditatioaa  on  Ami- 
UUa,  Mlt  b  dcaoribed  b  tba  AmttdrunUydno,  ta  tnU  of  In* 
kcmation:  'aU  balnea  .  .  .  aaa  tba  aattlng  ann'  (aaa  | 
Amttlhba  b  Ova  onrarcalad:  A*akUtola  ffira  ranaled. 
Tbn  Inflnito  faidivMbla  Hgbt  wbMi  oharaotariaaa  Um  f<ni»ar 
Csaitts-«M4}  b  oontnatod  wHii  tba  flnha  Urbt  (mito)  of  tho 
kOar : '  BrOBantia  Lokadvara,  wbo  baar*  on  bto  bead  AmlUbha, 
MlBBDt  with,  aa  It  were,  tha  appaaianoa  of  tha  aan  and  Ih« 
BiooawiiJttbaIr  finite  qimtdoor.'  Xbawbara  Aralokltob  rapra- 
■ratad  aa  bavin*  tha  son  aa  hla  body  (Mnatanrntpiu).  Tba 
Puadbt  of  AnJUbba  b  doaelf  ootineotad  with  tba  town  of 
Tantan  la  tha  Weat,  the  dij  of  tba  aoiiaat,  which  b  vanallj 
ealiaJsakhft  (Uax  ll&nar,  BBS  xllx.  p.  »).  It  maj  alao 
bkfe  Mna  connaxlon  wttb  tba  Mr  of  Knakn^,  wbara  tba 
*paat  Sfav  of  Okry'  ntoss  (JTaUMlaMsaafMlla,  8BM  iL 
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Avalokita  is  the  snnt  and,  in  laot»  Padmiyl^ji, 
'lotus-bearer,'  wUoh  is  a  name  of  Avalokite,  is 
also  a  name  of  SOrya  ('sun').  Avalokita  is  (he 
Viffiu  of  the  Buddhists. 

2.  If  Avalokite^vara  signified  originally '  the  lord 
who  is  seen,'  'de  geopenbaatde  Herr,'  *  the  revealed 
god,'  it  looks  as  if  we  onriit  to  trace  back  Uiis 
eoBoeptton  to  the  vwy  mgin  of  the  pezsonage 
under  disonsnon.  Tbis  wonld  present  difficulties.* 
However  tiiat  may  be,  as  it  is  rerv  difficult  to 
arran^  our  literary  and  ioonograplnio  material 
historically,  we  shall  content  ours^ves  with  placing 
it  in  logical  order.  There  will  be  good  reason  to 
donbt  whether  this  plan  gives  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  evofaition  of  Avaloidta,  because  popular 
religion  uid  reli^on  as  desoriDed  by  the  sources 
are  two  very  difierent  things. 

3.  AlthoT^di  the  MaAOvattu  gives  a  aketoh  of 
tiie  theoiy  of  the  bhUmi*  ('  spiritual  stages ')  of  the 
Bodhisattvas,  although  it  abounds  with  'areas*  or 
'fields  of  Buddhas'  (Budd^aktetra),  there  are  no 
Great  Bodhisattvas  in  it,  playing  the  part  of  pro- 
tector of  creatures  and  patron  of  Buddhaa,  and  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  Avalokita. 

In  the  Ledita,  among  the  32,000  Bodhisattvas,  who 
listen  to  Buddha,  the  author  mentions  Maitr^a, 
Dhara9livara,t  several  others,  and  particularly  a 
JfoAdnirHtideAafMirtri.  Dr.  Waddell  remarks  that* 
in  the  Tibetan  translation,  this  last  name  is  re- 
placed by  MaJUlkanti^aMttva  ('Hfiin-rje  ehen-po 
sems-dpa^);  now  MaAOkarwfa,  'the  great  and 
merciful  one,*  is  one  of  the  innumerable  synonyms 
of  Avalokita.  We  leave  it  to  tbe  reader  to  jud^ie 
whether  this  information  is  snffident  to  contnulict 
the  po{iular  opinion  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
Avalokita  in  the  Lalita.t 

4.  A  great  many  authorities!  do  not  give 
Aralokita  unrivalled  supremaOT*  bat  i^aoe  mm 
alone  with  a  eeitain  number  of  ecHnpanitms,  five 
or  e^^t,  apart  from  the  crowd  of  Bodhisattvas, 
and  aooord  him  a  kind  of  pre-eminence ;  '  the 
sons  of  Buddha,  with  Avalokita  and  Mafijnshofa 
at  their  head  .  .  .  *  'Avalokita,  Samantabbadra 
('the  wholly  ansmdous'),  Mafijughofa  ('lovely 
voice*  »  Hafiiufal').  Kaitigarbha  ('earth-womb'), 
and  Vajrin  ('thnndnbolt.holder^  aa  Vajrapi^y 
whoae  spedal  task  is  the  straggle  agunst  the 
demons. 

In  these  texts  we  are  conhxmted  with  a  great 
SQperbaman  saint,  the  chief  of  that  noble  group  of 
Bodhisattvas  who,  according  to  the  Great  Vehtcle. 
constitute  'the  congregation'  ISahffha)  or  third 
jeweL  Avalokita  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
some  of  the  sfltras,  in  the  D/utrmataiu^i, 
where  he  extols  charitv,  'the  great  oompaasion, 
the  only  function  of  tne  Bodhisattvas,  to  which 
one  mnst  give  oneself  up  entirely  without  fear  of 
committing  sin  ;  if  the  exercise  01  charity  involves 
wrong-doing,  it  is  yet  better  to  sufier  the  pains  of 
hell  wan  to  deprive  a  oreatore  of  tbe  hope  he  has 

"Ifaa  praaent  writer  thinks  that  M.  Kam  stvaa  a  perfect 
axi^naUon  of  tba  natura  of  ATalokit«Avan|  who  ta  a  Buddltlrt 
HTa  in  Tirilda  form,  whUa  AmitAbba  ia  tbe  Siva  Brahman.  Tb» 
former  ta  cbaraoterind  bj  tbe  '  mcaaured '  light  of  tbe  aun  and 
Um  oMOn,  the  latter  b  ethereal  and  infinite  light  (amita).  Tba 
BiMunbuiK  Inaorlptloa  ta  rer;  olear.  But  the  preaent  writer 
tbinka  that  before  beoomingr  ATatoklteirara  was  a 

Bodhlaattva,  and,  aa  sgch,  wsa  named  Aralokita. 

t  'Lord  of  the  earth,'  one  of  Slva'a  namea,  a  'dhTftnlboddbs' 
In  the  Suvarf  aprobAdaa ;  according  to  Waddell,  'a  """"^ 
ttUe  (or  Uftftjuin '  (JRAS,  18H.  p.  eX). 

t  Lunar  nanie8(«Aandra)areaM)uantamoiictbeBodblaattTS8 
(oL  UaMvrvtpaUi,  H). 

I  * .0.  Bodtiieharfdvatara  (oh.  H.  1,  «S).  In  MeAAv^utpatU 
(publwied  '.D.  816-8SR)  SS,  we  find  the  following  order :  Avalo- 
BteAwa,  Ualtreya,  AkUagarbba,  BamKnt»bhadra,  VafrapApl. 
Uafijulrikamfcranhnta,  Sarranlninparbkamldiln,  Kfldcrarbha, 
MahfaUifanaprtpta,  Hatnaketu,  BatnapAni,  eto.  It  muat  be 
obaerred  that  Ratnap4T>t  (a  futora  ao.<M]ed  DhjrtnlbodliiaattTs) 
b  not  t^  first  ol  tha  Bodhlaattraa  '  beglnnlntr  with  Bataa,'  ana 
also  that  MaflJnM  bohta  quite  a  rabordlnatoidaoa.  Ot  C&sr- 
MMsa^raJta,  sU-  whan  sbm^  tbs        BodUaMias  tee 
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placed  in  70D.*  A  vaJokita  is  a  Great  BodhiBattra, 
but  he  18  not  the  only  one,  nor  is  he  nnqneBtionably 
the  fint. 

It  ia  probaUy  this  stage  in  the  Uatory  of  Anlo- 
kita  that  is  represented  in  the  very  old  reliefs, 
where  a  'Lotoe-bearer'  Padmap&pi  (afterwarda 
the  equivalent  of  Avaloldta)  appean  mth  four  or 
aeven  other  BodhiBattw.  mnniiidiiig  m  Buddha 
or  below  a  Baddha.t 

There  is  reMOU  to  believe  that  Maitr^a  {the 
fotnre  Buddha),  Ua  examplfiu  whose  doctzmal 
position  is  better  established,  most  originally 
have  taken  precedence  of  hini,$  and  there  are 
notewforthy  and  well-anthenticated  writings,  saoh 
as  the  Sanskrit-Tibetan  Lezioon  (Maltdvyutpatti) 
and  the  Chinese  records,  whioh  lead  na  to  believe 
that  Maitreya  was  aUe  to  his  podtimi. 

Tji  aisy  case.  It  mnst  be  notieed  that  the  ifile 
of  'Good  Bodlusattvaj*  helpfol  and  divine,  the 
verr  noble  (poramdrya),  the  j^ver  of  seonrity 
(oMayandada),  etc.,  was  divided  among  E^ti- 
garbha  axt,d  his  oompanioos,  before  it  became  the 
more  or  less  exolnuve  designation  tii  ATalokita.§ 
Now  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  preceding 
Tonarks  an  verv  hypothetical;  for,  from  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  In  ontain  okoles  at 
least,  Avaloldta  became  an  In^catant  penonage 
and  a  iealons  god. 

5,  Lotut  th$  Tru9  Law,  SukAOoafwySAa, 
AmitOyurdh^SMU&tra. — (a)  Awokita  is  not  the 
protagcmist  of  the  Xotas,  hut  there  ts  a  whole 
chapter  cm  his  (bwrvb,  ms  'gesta,*  In  Skr.  his 
fnd«Umtfw.|  He  IS  fer  superior  to  the  other  Great 
BodhisattvaaiAkoayamati,  etc),  who  along  with 
him  listen  to  S&k;^unnni,  with  the  ^sle  exception 
of  MafijoAil,  who  is  promblv  his  eqasX  He  is  the 
'saviour* ;  it  is  better  to  think  of  him  than  to  do 
hmonr  to  thonssnds  of  Bnddhas.  He  assomes 
tiie  formT  of  Buddha,  Bodhisattva,  Bfaheivara, 
Knvera,  YajrapAni,**  as  the  case  may  be,  tiie  mmre 
eadly  to  fnlfll  his  task  ai  mercy,  Aksayamati 

i'uimecaving  intelligence'}  presents  him  witii 
lowers ;  ne  divides  tnem  between  Sftlm  and  the 
stflpa  of  an  'extinct'  Buddha.  According  to  the 
versified  text,  his  real  dwelling-place  is  in  the 
*  Sukli&kara,*  the  paradise  of  AmiuUia,  where  he 
sits  sometimes  tm  the  right  and  som^mes  on  the 
leftofBvddha. 

•8mAM«,p.S88:  Biaidamr#taUH9,n,tU. 

f  am  Qr^i£»LBmdiK  Art  iti  India,  VP.  lM,mn. 

t  Ibltom  taths  oalj  BodblMttn  mttaontiaOmd  fa  Um 
littla  Vehid*.  H«btbaMoof>din  JraJUvrMtoaWjls,ttufl»t 
in  i>AarmawAmA«,  xU;  aod  idin  Um  cutef  put  in  th* 
fonmdfttlon  of  ttw  Onrt  Vtiifok.  QrOmndal  (BudMMMu 
Kvntty  Imm  nma  iM^UBon  In  noogniiinr  Anl<Adta  fat  ttw 
OiadUn  MOlptaras,  and  la  oartafat  onlv  ol  ttw  idantUkMtton 
of  lUttra7»  (PuOdk.  Art  to  India,  prflttn.V  Smrthdem, 
tba  Tlew  wtuoh,  foUowIiw  hla  ezampla,  wm  aipiaw  on  tha 
ohrooologVoKl  and  doamaao  priority  of  lUItnra  ranMrtad 
not  onlr  tar  Um  taot  that  Maitarm  aloao  b  ivooonliad  hr 
tha  little  Vahlol*  (Baal.  BuddkU  Bseorda,  IL  NX  bat  atoo 
br  oartaln  Btatamanti  ot  tba  fThlmai  ptigrlmt,  wbo  wan 
mora  Intewatad  Is  tlu  bwrno  of  UMnjm  than  In  ttMt  of 
AmmbbB,  man  Infastaa  In  tba  oontavof  lUtom  tlMa 
in      pcasnt  Urinv  Amloldto  ^mrntSSuoy  O.  £  L 

I  Uora  or  1cm  erohutr^L  aooonHnf  to  WaariHeff,  aa  fa  provad 
br  tba  ooUaottoaa  of  ui«  ooa  bondnd  and  algfat  namaa, 
of  dirtnltlaa  In  Kandlnr,  Itain,  xir.:  AfaloUta,  tSMitt 
2kUKarbba(Kha|arbfia),  Samantabhadn,  TaJnpM.  Hafiji 
SKrrMUratmnsTiakambblD  and  KAfmrbha  (Wm*.,  17B),  tba 
aMit  Bodhlaattvaa  ol  ttM  DharmSiaiffralia,  wtttt  tha  addition 
oTAraltddta  and  tha  ~"*t**"  of  OagananfLja. 

I  Sm  the  tnutdattOBi  of  Bumoaf  and  Kan.  Iba  JfdMtmye 
fonna  eh.  xxr.  of  tha  Chtnaaa  adltioo.  In  China  It  la  ona  ot 
tba  offlolal  tazta  of  Oa  i*U|^  of  Avaloklta  (Ma  I-tdv,  in 'bk»- 
knaq.  lOS  l  Baal'a  tr.,  Oatma,  p.  SSOL 

IISm  am*  aaoribw  to  ararr  BodUaattn  tUa  poww  ot 
taMloimattoa.  Etm  tha  nUb  of  afl  ttw  BodM»tt»aa  to  ba- 
oonw  food  and  dttak<p<lws»g^sss)  fa  ttnwa  of  ftunfna  la  takan 
UtanJlT. 

*"  Aa  aatociatlon  of  Tajnvigi  wftti  dirlnltiaa  irtio  an  anr- 
ttiinc  bat  BnddhM  la  wmOa  ot  nota.  In  tba  bandrad  and 
•1^  nanwa  ot  nia  {ad.  da  ncn»)  TaJnvlQl  bw  te  mratical 
nefaw  tram  AnJcUta.  iBaa  K  anut,  oSSgm  OAlgmr, 
*ta}n9i9f;atidbdow,p.2eSkn.|. 


(&)  The  AiJtAdflaRaiid  the  AmUdiyurdhyanatfUra* 
snpidv  us  with  •  very  fine  theology  of  Amit&bha 
ana  Avalokita,  a  tiieology  which  has  twofold 
distinction  of  being  almon  ortiiodox,  while  iiiiililini, 
to  presNit  a  ratiomU  account  of  all  the  exaggeia- 
tioQB  of  bhaktij  or  devotion. 

Amitibha  or  Lokanfttha  was  in  ancient  times  a 
ftAubfu  called  Dhann&kara,t '  mine  of  the  law*;  it 
is  now  ten  ages  (hcUpaa)  since  he  became  Bnddha, 
Mid  it  will  be  a  verr  Ions  time  before  he  is  extinct. 
In  principle  all  the  Bnddhas  are  equal ;  tiiey  possess 
the  same  intrinsio  perfections,  the  same  knowledge.; 
But  it  is  very  probable  tiiat  they  are  differentiated 
in  the  exercise  of  thur  Buddhahood,  according  to 
the  row  that  they  have  made.  Now  Dharm&kara, 
the  future  Amit&bha,  under  the  Bnddha  LokeAr** 
rarftja,!  vowed  that,  when  ha  leaehed  Buddha- 
hood, he  would  have  a  'Buddha  field,'  wondioualT 
blessed,  the  hapi^  land  (5u£&dn><tU  ami  that  u 
why  there  flock  to  him  from  all  the  *  Buddha  fi^hls' 
the  beings  appointed  to  mrvdtxH  either  as  future 
arhate  or  as  Buddha*. If  It  is  with  Amit&bha 
that  those  who  are  guilty  but  possess  the  pranise 
and  potenejjr  delirefmnea  spend  thdr  period  of 
raobatim  m  lotns-flowera ;  with  him  also  the 
Bodhisattvas  become  prepared  for  tiieir  lart  birth, 
by  having  good  opportunities  of  going  to  visit,  to 
honour,  ancl  to  listen  to  the  Boodhas  of  all  the 
worlds.**  After  this  period  these  Bodhisattvas  will 
become  Bnddhas,  and  will  have  in  their  torn 
qiheres  of  their  own.  As  regards  Avaloldta,  it 
is  at  tiie  end  of  onr  age  that  he  will  appear  as 
the  thousandth  and  last  Buddha  of  tbe  age.tt 

The  Bodhisattvas  are  not  equal  among  them- 
selves. In  the  heaven  of  Amit&bha  there  are  two, 
Avalokita  and  Mahftstb&maprftpta,}^  almost  as 
great  and  Inmlnons  as  Buddha,  who  dt  on  thrones 
equal  to  his.  Avalokita  is  the  more  majestic ;  this 
is  due  to  his  vow  to  Ining  all  beings,  without  ex- 
ception, into  the  'hs^ipy  land.*  And  while  his 
g^cffious  body  illumines  a  great  many  wraldB,  ha 
traverses  them  all  in  different  fomu,  som^ 
times  real  and  sometimes  magical ;  like  Amit&bha 
himself,  he  has  parts  of  himself  incarnated  here 
and  there ;  he  never  forgets  for  a  moment  his  rOla 
as  xffovider  of  tiie  SnkhftvatL  And  it  is  he,  rather 

•AiMdtatfairfika  (Cadneaa  tr.  U7-ue),  in  two  ndaotkoa, 
aditad  b7  Haz  HfiHar,  AnawL  Oamimaia,  and  abo  b)  fao-dmUa 
HaB«aOalnwt,n.,tnoalatadln  «BJr  xHx,  with  tha  AmAdrw, 
tha  Skr.  orisbwl  otirtdoh  noni  to  ba  loat  (tnnlBtadlnto  CBil^ 
tn42i>   OntUlt«rtoLalK>J£r5,  laei,!.!. 

t  On  ttw  hnman  antaoartMrts  ot  Amlta  and  Anlofcttn,  of.  alao 
Btaiont,  A4vua.H. 

t  Ihara  ara  two  tblnsa  which  hava  no  llmtt,  tbe  brinianoa  of 
AmltShha  and  the  vrajflApratibiUbux  of  eratr  Boddba.  Tba 
llcfat  ol  *™n*M»  ulnminea  all  tha  flolda  ot  Boddtaa,  owfas  to 
tta'apMdal  TOW*  of  tUa  Buddha  to  llghben  UoownlMdudaa 
tnflidtonnmbarot  other  fiaHb.  AHhoni^  AnfUbha  ia  prataad. 
riocUad,  andpreaobadbjaD  UwBnddbaa,  ha  cannot  lay  olafan 
toanyUndoinionarobT.  A  fidrij  Jnat  Ida*  of  ttw  antan  mar 
ba  formed  by  ranrding  tha  Boddhaa  aa  •alota(ln  ttw  Bomaa 
Oatbollo  warn  of  the  word),  who  ara  all  aai^  ior  tba  mbm 
naaon,  bat  amoag  whom  pletar  dlaUncnblMa  mora  or  1ms 
SOWMtol  nhita.  Ot.  JTaAdvutu,  fU.  SM.  U. 

tA  nanw  of  AralokftK. 
More  raOnad  In  oharitr  fe  tha  wUi  eniriwid  In  KsrwM- 
l>uwMrti» '  to  ban  a  Budtfiw  flaU  *  InhaUted  b7  Infertor  bainn 
OTsrwhdmed  by  oalamlltoa.  In  order  to  bara  a  mora  wortfijf 
objaot  ot  pltr. 

f  In  tha  Ungdom  of  AmltUAa  aH  tha  Bodhlaattvaa  ara  In 
thalr  laat  Urth,  and  lira  thera  without  limit,  owiiw  to  their 
apaoU  wfali  (jrrm^idAanaoUtta)  to  mn  othois.  It  fa  note- 
worthr  that  oar  text  adrntta  tba  oriatanoa  of  ariiati,  aalnta 
aoooroing  to  the  little  Veldcde,  i;^  beinga  appoiotad  to  attain 
to  nirvana  wItliontpaMlarthrotwfa  the  etage  of  Baddhabood. 
Ihe  Great  Vehicle  baHeree  that  all  beinga  wut  booonw  Boddbaa. 
but  thia  waa  not  tbe  bdiet  of  moeo  Triaog. 

**  TlwT  do  not  evan  lian  to  move  In  ordw  to  wwAht  sad 
(Men  to  ttw  Boddbaa  ot  all  tha  worlda. 

tt  Schmidt,  UUr  dU  tavttTul  BuddJuu  (p.  100) ;  ami  Bteoiat, 
Oemogonit,  MHanam  Potthumei. 

tt  In  modem  (nbetan)  pfotarai  of  the  SokbiTata,  Tabwitd 
tikea  the  plaoe  of  WahiatMma  (FVioaher,  OeOatogut,  p.  m 
Tlw  Japanaae  rapreaantetlao  of  tha  Sakhftnti  la  nearer  the 
oci^iwltaxt.  HdlnTkAnlokltk  and  HahUthlnw  often  Ian 
atKon  tlitlr  hnda^Mmml^  AKA.  Xnnri,     ISI  and 
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than  Asiitibha  hlmiiilf  rtn  h  th«  bid  of  tU 

of  Aiirftf¥^  and  AnlcAita  oonaspoodi.  In  our 
ff*"*™,  to  »  doetriiM  of  Mtlratioa,  rery  diff«nnt 
from  Um  ordinarr  doetrine  of  the  Great  Vahkle. 
AeeoKdiiig  to  tha  little  Vehiele,  the  Bnddhaa  were 
onlyinitnietonj  in  the '  rationalirt '  Great  Yehiole 
they  ban  heeooM  nodaliL  and  the  Bodhiaattrai 
appaar  himia,  eeoiMBum,  pioCeeton;t  their 
nraMBoa  doea  not  in  any  war  leMen  the  neeaM^ 
for  peraooal  tfart.  la  the  Snkhiratl,  Amitftbhft 
and  AralokitK  aavo  the  faithful  almoet  in  spite  of 
thiuelTaa,  aa  the  eat  »Taa  her  young  by  taking 
them  in  her  month  (a  KiaiffaTlte  meti^or).  There 
t%  howenr,  coe  reaarration  t  beinga  nilliy  of 
'mortal  daa'  are  exdnded  fnn  the  SuhAntL 
The  AmitafttrttMrama  doea  wray  with  tMa  watrle- 
tkn  t  the  parrieiae  is  sand  If  no  prawonoM  the 
name  of  Amit*.  In  a  word,  oar  thaolegian^  aa 
weU  aa  thoae  of  the  Vif^Mpurd^Ot  hare  to  dis- 
tinguish between  ordinaxr  people  wlio  are  liaUe  to 
hel^  etc,  and  devotees  wno  are  natoially  exempt. 

(e)  U  is  to  this  period  that  the  ieonograiihia 
monnmaita  aeem  to  balonib  ■^hont  whuh  the 
Chinese  pilgriioa  had  prm  x»  their  testuncny. 
Itaioce  the  aietuBologiMs  "f™**^  them;  ana 
we  are  qmte  justifled  m  refeRing  to  them  here,  as 
the  Amttdyw-dhfOita  speaks  of  statoes  in  which 
the  eharaetezistics  of  the  god  are  rqvodBosd.  We 
find  isolated  statues  of  A  nloldta,  ammg  which  the 
giant  statoes  deaerre  mention,  and  gianps  in  which 
he  is  feeing  Uaitnya,  Tiri,  and  Manioiil,  and 
probably  abo  MahtstMma — wonderful  statnes. 
leenniug  throoghoot  the  whole  Boddtiist  worla 
from  the  extreme  North-West  to  Ceylon.!  They 
giro  OS  a  soolptozed  representation  of  the  text*, 
wldch  deseribe  in  detail  the  attitude,  eolonr,  ana 
qxiaHtieaof  thegods.  The  ^MtMyimftydtuuMra 
places  a  'magical '  Buddha,  twenty-five  lewnes 
nigh,  on  the  head  of  the  gloriotts  body  of  Avalointa, 
Bwted  on  the  left  of  Amiubha ;  this  is  dearfy  repre- 
sented in  the  iooos  (to  which  attention  has  already 
been  drawn  by  Hiuen  Tsiang),  where  Aralokita 
wears  in  his  head-dress  a  seated  statue  of  a  Buddha, 
"wbOt  at  a  veiT  oar^  date,  if  not  faom  the  very  be- 
gimung.  waaMsatffled  wuh  AmitAUukl 

The  CUneae  pilgrima  ssem  to  have  leeogniaed 
a  characteristic  ox  the  Great  Vehicle  in  the  fact 
that  worship  was  bestowed  on  the  Bodhisattras, 
Hafijuin  and  Avalokita,  and  en  the  Prajflft. 
Hiuen  Tsiang  mentions  that  a  statue  of  Mutreya 
was  worshipped  in  a  district  wUeli  is  ooite  *  hlna- 
'  '  )■  (BuddK  Saeerdt,  iL  filMhe  same  thing 
'  with  th«  itataaaof  AnloUtainCevlon 
_  be  tells  the  emioos  story  of  Qo^i^raHia, 
yAOt  wiuD  he  was  tnuferxed  to  the  heaven  of 
M&itreya,  refused  to  worship  him,  because  an 
'ordained  bhikva'  la  Mparior  to  a  Bodhiaattva 
(L  192).| 

«  Bs  Is  edsd  flsHMntfinm  (SVOaMs***). 

f  Bm  ttw  'Oodi  da  HsbMM  «  XJbim,'  utMn  AveloUts 
do«iMtpli7*>>7Put*t*U^.  J.  H.  dt  Oroot,  pi  m. 

t  Um  bteniMttoo  of  Um  BoddUst  pOfrtma  on  thta  pctotta 
eoaflnMdaad  «xpUtMd  by  Um  vOiMaim  pobUalMd  br  U. 
Wwbm.  Tba  hit  ioKrtpaaB  dmtod  to  Anioklto  !■  tfaSwl 
Ul»  «>BdU.  Ob  AnMdU  In  OnioD,  eC  Rmobar,  laem.  UO ; 
BnI,  BmUkltt  BmotOs,  b.  H7  ;  JRAS,  1900,  p.  4S.  Sodm 
kalhon  tUak  OmM  Moaat  FoSUft,  to  tfaa  aut  a<  Um  lUlftT 
MimoWm,  li  pwtan  Um  origliMl  booM  o(  Andokite.  ItU 
««0  Imom  M^Mik  iMf  tiMB  tnuqiKwtod  to  OUiM  Mid 
to  UM  (IVtrmitka,  144,  SOt;  KoeoiMr,  Jem.,  18;  WaddiO, 
IftsM,  1006,  PPL  SM,S8tor 

MliMlseBpWMdbitlMSitXimnsu.  Vfmmiata  mmttima 
TiliiiifciiH  ■■  thi  httiir  nf  llnlnUti    Ot  GrfinwwUl,  AkUA. 

I  Vor  s  itofr  ol  this  pmblMB  th*  tiMdcr  li  nf  errad  to  art. 
MulTZaA.  m  KfM  aaj  nknndmUadlng,  let  im  manly 
niinteattlMt  tfaa  AvalakOmwcta  and  tlM  AMdroafterlpniiij- 
dUMfllaalkL  oommads  olosaly  to  M,  an 

npoBM  tiStothi  iNrtribrtlkaibiriw  an  SBproetd  to 
baloi«  to  tiM  UtOi  TdMa 


6.  Avalokita  xiaas  rtill  higher  in  the  JTdrav^ 
ewflAa*  and  In  the  Sarttk^ama  if  but  here  the 
tbetdogy  aeema  to  be  extremely  involved ;  we  bava 
now  to  deal  not  with  a  sfltra,  but  with  Purlnle 
Utevatnra.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ioonogru& 
and  the  manuals  oo  incantation  demonstrate  tha^ 
on  aooonnt  of  Uie  above^eseribed  notiw  of  the  pro- 
vidential pcdymorphism  of  Araloldta,  that  god  is 
identified  with  all  the  Hindu  deitiee,  both  mild 
andcrueL  Avalddta  is  a  Buddhist  Siva,  an  aaeetie 
md  a  magiflisn 

(a)  In80me<rf  Ita  faaturea  the  Kara^^avjfMat 
reoaUa  the  Loiut  and  the  AmitOminihpaitas 
Avalokita  learns  the  law  from  Amitiua,  he  oomes 
to  worship  Bftkyamuni,  and  brings  him  flowers  and 
AmitiUia's  eomplimentsi  he  is  therefore  in  some 
way  inferinr  to  the  Badohaa.  BuL  <m  the  other 
hand,  be  la  far  aaperiov  to  the  Bnddhaa  and  also 
to  Samantahhadrat  no  Bnddha  possesses  ebir- 
vt^ance  (praMMdMa)  equal  to  his,  all  tiie  Buddhas 
together  could  not  estimate  his  worth.  No  other 
b«dng  beddes  him  has  a  marvellous  body,  whicii 
the  Buddhas  have  diifioal^  in  seeiag.  and  each 
pore  of  whidi  contains  tbonsands  u  Bnddha^ 
adnta  of  all  kinds,  and  entire  worlds.  And 
it  is  from  the  body  of  Avalokita  (Foucher,  CaL 
p.  2S},  regarded  frtua  another  point  of  view,  that 
the  ufeiiar  gods  issue:  the  son  and  the  moon 
eune  out  of  nis  eyes ;  |  Ifaheivara,  who  will  be 
called  MahAdeva,  and  reoetvee  the  promise  of 
Boddhahood,  oomea  from  his  foreheadi  BnJunA 
from  his  shooldo',  eto.  We  have  said  that,  in 
addition  to  bung  demiurge,  Avalokita  ia  also  a 
saviour  J  from  his  fingers  flow  rivers  which  oool 
the  hellsand  feed  the  jH-«<af(<ghoets'):  heterriflea 
all  the  demons  and  puts  Vajrapd^i  to  flight.| 

There  la  no  need  lor  astonishment  at  uiis  extra- 
ordinary  mastery  over  men  and  tiling  Avalokita 
is  the  great  yogin,  the  neat  macioian  {vidj/Odhi' 
ptUi,an6kamamriuatavSBtn!a)i  be  lain  possession 
of  tbe  fonnolM  (In  which  m  uwies  in  the  Am^ 
idyHnttydfM) ;  but,  above  all,  he  possisisi  the 
on^,  the  true,  formula  ma^i  patbm  MtuH 
•  Be*  tba  Oalentto  •dtttoo.  U7t :  OMSMkraar,  p.  «< :  Hodf- 
SMi,  Mrwti;  tiM  aoBiBiarr  of  BalaodnlUa  (MdL  Ztt^ 
06,  im>;  tha  aiaatarir  azporttkn  oC  Bamoaf  (/ittml.  p. 


>      cut  (aoahelnt 


nia  nbMKD  trapilattoii  proteblj  belonia  to . 
wall,  &  8t:  Booktalll,p.  Si^Tm  Iba  orlgtoal  la  foppoaaa  to 
IMT*  baaa  fat  azMMMa  tram  tha  tliiM  oT  tha  w^matl  idua 
Lba-tlKMlMKri  4S7);  •••  Orflewadal,  JTytA.  iSL  UT.  On 
tba  jra9<-fcka-UwM,  '  Um  htuidnd  ttooaaod  ptadoos  eom- 
BMDdnMtita,'  a  glofUaatka  ot  AnlokUa,  wUeh  la  wroodj 
•uppoaad  to  bdtHw  to  thli  Hdm,  aaaBMUdlL  US,  and  SoEU. 
dnMt,8A.  Rirlha Mitotyottba MlriaSh^ Baal, BttddMM 

Oslme.  aO;  tSI ;  Hsajlo,  ISO  (to.  aa 
iea»>nar,  MS ;  «i&  tba  qnotattau  Inn 
tha  flWIillBweSl  iH  na.  tnpnunttnf  tba  hmomarabla.  w»  (Ma- 
tliMTiltft  rt  m--"-*-**—-  o(  tba  fod,  U  nsis  in  iriilah  hs 
'  las  nfafer.  ata.  ite  tba  womUp  of  Anloktta  and  AmV- 
tba  naoar  Is  raterad  alao  to  tba  OUnan  aooroaa. 
t  fiUTsntuil  naaka  to  llilliiyi,  BamniranQarlakuabhte 
Id  Bi5a»ptot  ATaioMIs  no*n  «  d*il»Mttona  in  tlis 
IMa  of  108  namaa  latott 

f  SiitUiiiiikmwtmm  (na  Iboebar,  lot.  ett.);  of.  tba  bsbm 
ATaloUta. 


jfaooro*,  u.  lu. 

tOh.  tL  Baa  BaaL  OsIm 
•84-417);  WaiB..t»7aNnik>l 
SaMtoibamaMMMa.  iBa 


rapApl  ia  per  mwUmuw 
vlMtov  ot  ban* ;  bot  trom  i 
baao  aofBead  In  tba  aalratloD  ot  Infaroal  being*. 

1  UtattdafaiaouatwninlatfaattaliiTiawiiithaiMvirdraddM 
(lootofp.818]wUab  tnakaa  oo  mantlon  of  AnloUta.  84kya- 
Mml  Impart*  It  to  Inaoda;  Ittnapraaobad  bytbailxBaddbaa, 
II  la  known  to  fiakra,  Indra,  ato. :  It  oonatttutaa  s  talinnan  ot 
«wfiratnDk(aaaBanKHif,/iitnM(.p.64l;  Kara,  0«Mk.  L  400^ 
Tba  nbataM  oWm  tbat  it  fall  down  to  tbem  trom  beaTen 
about  400.  Bo  far  aa  tha  prasant  writar  fcncrwa,  it  ia  ndthar 
mantlonad  sor  oontamplated  In  Naiifio,  No.  BSC  (tr.  i.b.  420), 
irtiloh  oontaina  two  dUrml*  and  two  bijat.  A  gnat  daal 
baa  bean  writlao  about  tha 'IwmulairfdxflyllaUaa.'  W«  maj 
mratitm  mwotb,  J  A.  Mawh  18SX ;  MmmU  MOangm,  pi  «^ 
^>-k(n»M,  p.  lU;  BoUagtatir^t,  pp.  M  andSS;  Grfinwadsl, 
Lamaiam,  p.  SL 

Ihan  la  no  doubl  tbat  tba  taatrik  Htcrmtnn  siTta  tt  aa 
obaoana  Intarpntatfcin.  Jfaef  and  padm*  in  tbia  jaixon  have 
»  Terr  dtatlnot  valoa.  On  tba  othar  band,  JUanuat'a  ooBOo- 
toffcial  aiplanatten  don  not  aam  sBogathar  teftoliabla.  Sn 
irw.  Ibcmaa,  .TJUS,  1900,  p.  4M. 
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Is  then  a  Baddba  who  posseeses  this '  hezaayllalHO 
{ttufakfon)  knowled^  {viefyd) ' !  No.  la  there  a 
bung  who  poMeoDoo  it !  No.  It  belongs  to  Avalo- 
Icita  alone,  and  he  reveals  it  to  whomsoever  he 
plqaaoe.  This  magical  omuipotenoe  has  its  other 
side :  whoever  knows  the  formnia  does  away  with 
the  god,  whose  'heart,*  i.e.  'mystery,'  the  formula 
it,  and  in  his  wa^  is  another  Avalolata.* 

Farther,  the  single  word  '  Adored  one '  {vandita) 
is  a  ouffioieBt  desenption  of  him.  He  is  the  fsfjoge, 
Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Sangha  all  in  one.  Who- 
soever int>nooiioee  or  traoea  on  his  bod^  the  magioal 
syllables  reoeivee  a  body  which  participates  in  the 
body  of  the  tbnndermlt  {vajraJcdt/aSarira),  the 
apex  of  knowledge  of  the  Bnddbas  (Tathdgata- 
*Mnakof%i,  and  becomes  like  a  dhOiutt^xi,  a  stfipa 
with  relio8.t 

{b)  Iconography  and  the  manaals  of  ineantatjon, t 
which  illiunrata  and  sapptement  each  other  in  a 
marvellons  way,  [oove  uiat  this  deification  of 
Avalokita  is  not  merely  verbal,  but  that  it  is  in 
close  connexion  with  worship  and  daily  idolatry.j 
All  the  Tibetan  forms  of  Avalokita  are  replicas 
of  the  Hindn  oolts*  which  axe  attested  as  early  aa 
the  10th  and  11th  oenta.,  bnt  are  undoubtedly 
much  more  andent.  In  fauet,  our  literary  evidences 
(aOdhantu)  [owe  that  the  foreigner  had  had  an 
influence  on  tbe  mother -connt^,  for  there  are 
repreeentftfciona  of  Avalokita,  as  well  ss  of  other 
godi,  after  tiie  fashioa  of  Ut^lna,  of  China  and 
other  {daces. 

It  wonld  be  imposriUe  to  describe  the  whole 
tconography  of  Avalokita;  that  task  has  quite 
recently  been  ^rformed  extremely  well.  I  We 
shall  merely  notice  a  few  characteristic  features. 

Avalokita  is  polymorphous ;  but.  in  many  oases 
and  until  the  more  degenerate  times,  he  retains  the 
human  form,  two  arms  and  a  head.  There  is 
nsaallr  on  his  head  a  small  figure  of  the  Jina 
Araitftoha.i'  In  one  hand  he  bears  tiie  lotus 
{padma),**  with  tiie  other  he  makes  the  gesture 
of  the  'bestower  of  favour,'  and  a  ghost  {preta] 
is  represented  holdins  up  its  thin  lips  towards 
the  ambrosia  which  flows  from  his  fingers.  As 
satellites  Avalokita  has  T&rft  (sometimes  in  two 
forms*  oalm  and  angry),  Hayanlva  ('  horse- 
necdced'),  the  gaardiaii  cS  the  80,000,000  maaieal 
famvimt  and  Sudfaaiia,  who  ie  also  a  friend  of 

•Thta  BMgicfaui  (MdrMn)  with  tlma  bMdt— tbto  ahowi 
Um  bwfe  MM  brtutt  form  ol  his  polrmorphiam  —  la  inooin- 
MtaotfU*.  He  ftppeua  and  dimppe&rt  Uke  %  meteor  (iviUann 
irt^s^pfptfa^).  BebMfthiiiidr«(luH>iuuHlKniUMidAbiiiidnd 
tlMraniMi  tIniM  ton  minion  wta.  H«  writta  in  the  put,  the  pre- 
HBt,  sad  the  futon  IMtObt).  He  wu  at  work  when  dUg«> 
moni  wu  marel^  s  wonhlpper.  Ttiero  Is  oo  limit  pat  moa 
hi»  mcHMtj  axospt  wban  all  Mngi  Iwve  entered  nlrrtpa.  llw 
Bnddhss,  In  laiSL  are  oaly  •ome  of  the  Mdnts  whom  be  hu 
*iiMtiiiM,'sDd  who  owe  overTthliw  to  him;  there  la  delirer. 
saoa  only  la  Ot«  bexaajllaUo  tonnoia. 

f  Let  na  rwall  the  fact  that  the  JCdroetfavrfiAa  in  verae  adda 
•one  details  In  the  *£dIbiiddhiatlo'  aenM(aoe  art  XuBniDaAX 
But  note  thst  ttiero  la  nothing  to  Indicate  the  goneration  of 
AnloUtn  by  AmtttUia  0n  the  Moai-bttMnm,  AnloUta  la 
bofB  trom  a  white  ray  from  AmlUbha'a  loft  eye.  or  be  iaaaea 
Inm  a  lotaa  aa  a  jotnur  man  of  atzteen  nara  of  an) ;  nor  la 
thgae  $ga  tmoa  to  be lonnd  of  the  aratem  of  the  'IMiTinl< 
Inddliss^  ud  ttHir  •sons' ;  Tajrapbil  la  a  matontaot 
Bstospitf  Is  a  penonac*  of  aeoondarv  rank.  AvsMMins 
Dowbwe.  80  tar  M  we  oan  eee,  called  PadmapigL 
"  I  of  Avalokita  aeema  alwaya  to  be  ' 


lilhetWMiqIlablo  fonnnla(aee     beantUnl  plate, 
bat  aomettmea  we  find  ml  vttfradliama  M 
I  there  are  repreaentatlona  of  AvaloUta  after  IhssMsa'flis 
Z*«e4«irfiAa  and  of  the  MOn^iUIAUaiMedki, 
I  Itonoher,  leonogrmkU,  i.  and  tL 
1  TrOdadalita.  wfakh  geta  ite  InfOmwtion  trom  Tyldl  CHn- 
AyaTtdnf)  givea  tlie  namea  Lokeirum,  Amitabbatekhara,  Fad 
nutal,  and  alao  Khsasrpana,  KbawfavTflba,  SakUTaafrank, 
nAbtbe  <ki«litero<  Avalokita. 

■*  Alreadr  kk  aU(U  the  •  k>tii8 '  la  nprasented  In  the  hSDd  of 
a  mat  manrpaisonafas,  aa  an  <rfrering  tn  tended  for  Boddha. 
Tbom  who  carry  lohuM  are  not  all  AvatoUtaa,  for  Kaitreva  la 
among  tbon  (aee  OrOnwodaL  BudOk.  Kmut.  p.  191%  It  ia 
wotOur  of  BoOot  that  nrtttMTttie  Xeiw  0^  tJUTHw  i^^ 
MMmM  aor  the  ^sMrw  BOS  the  nmvtfs  aaams  to  know 


MiUtreya.  When  Avalokita  has  fonr  anna,  two 
of  them  are  joined  in  aHjali  (the  hands  forming 
a  cup)  as  a  sign  of  respect:  the  other  two  hold 
the  lotus  and  the  roeary.  But  the  ascetic  attri- 
butes are  the  antelope's  skin  and  the  water-pob 
And  then,  when  the  god  receives  tiie  names  ol 
Siva,  Amoghapi^  H&Uhala,  Nilaka^i^  Padma- 
narte^ara,  etc.,  his  arms,  his  faces,  and  his  eyei 
become  multiplied,  and  he  carries  tridents  encircled 
with  serpents,  skoUs  filled  with  flowers,  bows, 
arrows,  etc 

Among  the  corions  fi^j^nres,  beadee^  those  which 
clearly  i£ow  the  identiucation  with  Siva,  the  fol- 
lowing are  noteworthy:  (1)  the  figure  of  Siih- 
hanada  {'  lion's  cry').  This  was'the  name  given  to 
tiie  solemn  deolaratioiis  of  S&l^amuni ;  lufijodrl, 
who  in  Buddhism  ia  the  persopmcation  of  wiMom. 
is  mounted  m  a  Uml  Avalokita  becomes  confused 
with  HaAjnin,  is  seated  on  the  lion,  carries  the 
book  and  the  sword  of  Mafiju^  but  all  the  time 
retains  his  own  attributes  as  weU.  (2)  The  figure 
with  the  thousand  arms,  in  which  the  arms,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  peacock's  tail,  give  a 
graphic  npresentation  of  we  metaphor;*  uiis  ii 
a  scnlptnrad  intermetation  of  the  universality 
of  the  god.  (3)  The  figure  with  eleven  heacu 
(three,  three,  three,  one,  one,  the  last  one  beii^ 
the  bead  of  Amit&bha)  and  a  thousand  arms  is  the 
translation,  as  it  were,  of  his  former  name  Saman. 
tunukha.t  It  corresponds  to  a  legend  which  shows 
very  dearly  tiie  chancter  of  Avalokita :  *  my 
head  sf^t  asunder,' the  god  had  sud,  'if  I  ftdl  in 
my  TOW  to  save  beings  1  — an  old  Buddhist  expres- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  give  way  for 
an  instant  to  discouragement,  on  seeing  the  in- 
efficAcy  of  his  efforts ;  his  head  split  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  Amit&bha  put  it  together  again.  There 
are  several  forms  of  this  stcny,  in  wnieh  the  dA 
is  mixed  with  the  new. 

We  shall  also  quote  a  modem  N«ialese  insorip* 
tion  which  gives  a  good  account  of  the  di^i^  and 
the  physiognomy  of  our  hero :  *  The  chiefs  of  the 
Yogins  call  him  the  King  of  the  Fishes  (Matty- 
enwa),  the^ devotees  of  the  female  deities  {iAkttu) 
call  him  Saikti,  the  Buddhists  call  him  LoJcei- 
vara.  All  honour  to  this  being,  whose  true  fonu 
is  Brahman.' $  This  identification  of  Avalokita 
wiUi  the  Sakti  par  excelUnee,  «.«.  with  the  per- 
sonification of  the  cosmic  female  energy,  shows, 
in  a  more  striking  way  than  the  couplmg  of  the 
god  with  the  twenty -one  T&ras,§  that  the  Chinese 
transformation  of  Avalokita  into  a  woman  had 
probably  been  already  effected  in  India.B 

7.  We  need  not  say  very  much  about  tlhe  Tibetan 
doctrine  of  inoamattons,  according  to  whidt  all 

"Wnh  an  ere  In  tlM  palm  of  ea^  hsBd'fflaDdbatcOilB*- 
quial  Tibetan,  p.  197).  Sometlmaa  onif  riztgr -aix  anas  are 
repreeentod  (Foacher,  Catai.  Ui 

t8ee8obUgU)twelt,p.  H:  SciunWt,  Fonehungtn,  p.  101  (the 
bead  la  broken  into  tea  plecea).  Una  number  «upm  reoJla 
the  eleven  Rudraa,  and  ahowa  oa  Avalokita  aa  a  diagutaed  Sin. 
[Being  Vlgiivara,  he  la  none  the  leea  BiahmA  when  he  becomea 
Siva.)  It  may  be  naeful  to  mention  that  the  AvatatUa- 
tiadikimvktulaMranii  (NanJIo,  827,  S28)  were  tranilated  into 
Chinesa  In  667-681.  Among  tbe  Other  Samantao  (JToJUsinit 
peUHt  SS,  81,  as,  B8,  «S)  the  moat  famona  la  Bamantabhadra 
(Lotut,  xxvL ;  Een^  Ik  437,  noto^  a  doable  of  Ava,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  *I«r&ntbodblaa(tnM'  who  le  not  a  pAa< 
(ofurs,  roCno,  padma,  vtfMfxloA. 

t  Inaorlption  dated  7tt ;  aee  Jnd.  Anttquani,  Iz.  US,  Xm, 
VfTVttngmg,  p.  14 :  on  Uatevendra,  aee  wilaom,  IL  80l  aod  L 
214:  Kern,  op.  oiL,  it,  »ad  LM,  S*pal,  t  S4«S.  He  bakwgs 
to  the  myaterlooa  Ime  of  '  SiddliM,*  maatan  of  the  H^h^ofa, 
olTlliiera  (T)  of  Nqial.  Sometlmea  he  ia  the  acm  of  Adinitna, 
and  ia  placied  Ave  aiMtual  generationa  nrerlooa  to  Oorakh- 
niUt ;  aometlmea  he  la  QonUmith'a  diacoida.  Thara  may  ba 
ooncealod  nnder  hla  name  a  hlatorlcal  peraonage  Identified  with 
Ab]^)*9l- PadmapapL  But  althon^  the  mythical  explan» 
tion  finda  very  Httle  favour,  eobemeriam  In  sooh  «  enbject 
aeema  almost  ohimerlcaL  An  famortant  kxmosrapUo  drtafl 
ta  that  AvaloUte  la  wbOt,  nzeapt  la  Nepal,  wban  b»  k  fed 
(Fteober,  CaL  15,  %to.\ 
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tlie  monastio  di|niit&rie>  are  nirmdffeu  (spnil-p«s 
khoalnlgui)  of  the  chief  dcdties ;  it  will  be  snffi- 
cdent  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  artiele  LAhaism 
and  to  the  Kniioes.  We  shall  merely  say  that  Ava- 
kAitaftran.  the  patron  of  the  Tibetan  Chnicb.  i« 
fnoamated  in  the  peraoo  oi  the  Great  LAma  {rgyal- 
ba  ryn-mteho),  while  Amit&bha  dwelli  in  the 
Great  Pa^t  (I^m-chen)  of  the  riral  monaateiy. 
Wadddl,  thon^h  without  adequately  Mtting  forth 
lua  pnrab,  maintains  that  the  theory  Is  a  recent 
hiTentMKi  (IMO).  There  is  no  donbt  that  Limaio 
hierarchy  u  peeoliarly  Tibetan ;  bat  it  is  quite  as 
eertain  tbat  many  Hindu  Siddhaa  or  Yofpiu  hare, 
by  thdr  magie*  wieeeeded  in  Umtiipag  them- 
advea  with  goda. 


Btf  r«iM  Imdia,  Ho.  6  TUOK  K  K  sad 

i>UeiMAL  «arJOB.— LndooiM ;  HaMmlfM,  Dbarm»mt- 

AadajrTUTlhjrtiuKfltr*,  BodhktiuTinttn,  Unv^Atrobk. 

TaMTAM  gouMcn  ~C»omM  Pm^,  AMQ  U.  00;  Sant 
Cb«adr»  Dm,  DMtammn,  p.  9M,JlSB  (I88I)  a.  m. 

CBUtMSM  aoUMomL—HtMo.  Omtahffmj  ins,  Not.  ttTB.; 
BmI.  OottM,  ISTS^anihnaiO;  l»M  BoddhM  p2c*tn«> 
flMfciw  tb*  fmtnl  woA>  of  HodgnaJBonioyl,  WMrflMI, 


bra,  Ktepaa,  Sohteflntwelt,  hate,  WadcWlL  and  Ortn- 
fi-l-W,  BMMAcTVMttAMKJ^V^Un;  Kara, /MMr^.  iiS 


1001 ;  WmUsIL  'Hm  Indtaa  OoH  ot  Araloklta,' 
UM,  U-m,  0«Mf^  «rSftUM,  un,  p.  W ;  ipmUIj 
oa  laoBOcnptaT,  BorcaM,  ^n*.  Air*.  Ajp.     WrnUm  JnOU, 
So.  9,  BoBobM.  1870.  ■»!  N&  5,  ISO;  Paadw,  PmiOim  dm 

L.  DB  LA  TALLtl  POUaSIH. 
AVARICB^ATarice  may  be  defined  a*  an  ab- 
sorbing paasioD  tor  earthly  posse«iou  and  a  selfish 

C£catioa  in  their  retention.  It  includes  both 
getting  and  the  keeping  d  wealth.  In  the 
getting  the  STaridoos  man  is  tempted  to  put  aside 
all  oonsideratioos  that  stand  between  him  and  his 
object,  and  in  the  retentioti  he  looks  less  to  the 
btneAoial  use  to  which  any  posMsdon  oan  be  put 
than  to  his  own  luxury  in  possessing  it.  In  ordin- 
acy  language,  aTarioe  la  largely  reetricted  to  this 
second  leatere,  while  the  paanimate  derire  that 
begets  the  araridoos  ohanetw  is  deeoribed  as 
eoTetoBness  (wh.  aee).  ArariM  ia  thna  applied 
awre  frequently  to  parrimony  In  the  etoring  of 
wealth,  and  eoretouaness  to  rapaoi^  in  aeeldng 
after  wealth.  Coretousnoas  stirs  up  the  dlsoon* 
tented  to  elntch  at  what  other  people  have ;  ararioe 
begets  the  miser  who  hoards  greeduy  all  that  he  has. 
The  ararieioQa  mind  aeema  almost  to  make  money 
or  Boswsrions  Mid«  in  thameelna,  and  yet  it  may 
be  oodbted  whether  money  Is  not  always  thought 
of  as  •  means  of  gratifying  the  love  oi  pleasure  or 
the  ion  oi  power  in  some  of  their  many  forma. 
The  miser  doats  over  his  gold,  bat  eren  in  his 
most  debased  state  be  probably  sees  in  it  the  poad- 
Ulity  of  aoquiring  ease  or  aatia^ring  ambiticm.  He 
probably  pictures  in  bis  Imaglnatiim  tiie  spkndoiir 
with  wmen  he  might  Minoand  bimsdf ,  the  seeurity 
he  lias  against  pover^,  or  the  graatoeas  of  the  one 
who  wUfinhnit  aU  as  Us  heir.  Certainly,  at  first, 
avuioe  leads  men  to  amaas  money  beoause  of  the 
command  itjgivee  orer  the  oon  venienoes  and  luxuriee 
of  life,  and  beoaose  of  its  elBcaoy  as  an  instrument 
of  ambition  (of.  BfUrtineao,  iVpw  Stoical 
Theory*,  1888.  iL  172). 

Avariee  firings,  therefore^  frmn  two  of  the 
strongest  human  pasrions,  the  love  of  pleaaore  and 
tlw  lore  of  pown ;  although  It  mar  oontinue  eren 
wba  pleaeare  and  power  seem  no  longer  likely  to 
be  natified.  In  itslaat  stage  it  beoconee  repellent 
to  ul,  sa  its  selfish  absorption  rereals  the  degrada* 
taon  and  foUy     the  mammcm-worsbipper. 

Tbadifiwrnooot  atarica  la  gr^halty  Jiaonbad  Iqr  llairta, 
wbo  rapreaaati  tfia  wOmr  aa  daamg  te  tta  <iMt,  la  ihwgaterif 


•Bt«o  m  oar  eye  did  not  apUrt  HmU 
Aloft,  boliw  batoned  npon  cartblT  tUnga, 
Bo  foitica  ban  baa  menccd  it  in  um  aarth.' 
AitaallarooooopttoQlafoandln  Mutoa'adeM)riptiai)<4  Haaaoa 
(Par.  Latt,  L  WOfl.X  wboaa  looka  and  (booi^  arw  in  bwraa 
wm  atw^ra  downward  boot— 

'admirinw  mon 
Um  rfebaa  ol  b«*v*a^  paraiMiit,  trodden  fM, 
Tima  aaffat,  dlrtaia  or  Itotjr,  alaa  aalt^d. 
Id  vlalon  baatUIa.' 
OL  alao  Bajurao't  account  of  tha  man  with  tbe  mnck-raka,  who 
waa  K  intaot  npon  tba  thtitga  ot  aarth  that  he  had  no  ojre  for 
tbe  crown  of  giarj.   It  b  Qttla  wonder  that  the  (oUjf  of  tba 


In  firinc  op  bla  life  to  tba  boaiding  of  earthly  poawlona 
ia  kaeniT tattby  the  noUert  writera.  Dania  (Ii^nM,  tU.  m 
■gpriMM  tba  tlHMsht  of  all  apliitoal  mlnda  lAn  ba  Aflota 
ttia  IgnotaDoe  and  folly  of  avanoa— 

■  Fior  all  tba  cold  tbat  la  baoMtb  tha  BMM^ 
Or  erer  hae  Doen,  of  tbeaa  WMry  nola 
Oonld  nerer  make  a  ainria  one  rapoaa.' 
Tba  adaw  la  npreaaoted  treqaaDtly  hi  UtmAora,  as  lo  HoUIra^ 
VAmmn  and  in  PtaatuTa  iwiatorte,  on  which  HoiU*ra*i  iriar 
waa  foondad.    Tba  onbinvplneai  oL  tba  ararloioaa  la  wiu 
aamined  np  hi  the  oloeliif  wordi  o(  Bndio,  tbe  iiiliw  In  tba 
AyMariA : '  Nao  uootu,  neo  din,  qolatna  nnqoam  eram :  nnoo 
donniam.*  He  taaa  beatowad  hit  hManri  npon  Ua  aoo-tD-law, 
and  baa  ttna  dhartad  bliaaatt  el  aU  Mara  oaiaa,  JTaw  ha 
bopee  to  rioap  qniaUy,  wkOatenMrty  babadnorvtby  dey  or 
nubt. 

The  pat^  MwnniwaM  of  tha  adaar  ar*  Dhiatratad  In  tba 
Oftoroalara  of  Tbeophraatoa f ad.  Oartnc): ' If  ba  (traa  a dbutv, 
lia  doaa  not  a«Ta  op  aa  much  food  aa  la  aooaMrv.  .  .  .  Wban 
aant  oat .  .  .  oo  a  miUk  omnmtaaioti,  lia  leavaa  um  provlaiatM 
for  the  Journey  to  ola  tunily,  and  Uvea  at  tha  expanae  of  his 
Wlow^nvallata.  .  .  .  If  cm  of  hla  trianda  ia  to  bare  a  wedding, 
or  la  about  to  hare  hla  ianghtnr  marrlail  ha  apaartllj  iiialai  lafcaa 
a  iaanmy  to  apara  tba  mainaffa  proaent.* 

Bestnunts  mar  be  pat  upon  arariee  by  the  laws 
<rf  a  eountoy.  Thus,  oertain  methods  of  inoreaaing 
wealth  may  be  declared  illegal.  Stealing,  frandn* 
lent  praetioea  in  trade,  adulteration  to  nuJce  extra 

rBt,  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  interest,  may  aU 
declared  punishaUe  offences.  Law  may  also 
deal  with  the  misnae  of  wealth,  9,ff.  money  may 
not  be  hoarded  by  any  one  in  such  a  way  that  his 
fnnotlons  aa  a  dtuen  are  not  performed.  A  man 
is  not  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  the  State  for 
support  while  he  has  money  at  his  command.  A 
father  is  bound  to  use  his  wealth  to  support  his 
ohildien.  Childnn  an  bound  to  sa^m  HMx 
parents^  In  these  and  other  ways  law  may  pat 
limits  to  the  right  of  a  dtixen  to  hoard  po— cariona. 

A  further  extenaioii  of  these  soda!  restraints  is 
bound  up  with  all  theoriea  of  socialism  or  oom- 
munism.  Under  theae  all  prirate  capital  would  be 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  abolished.  Rent  might 
still  be  mU  to  tha  oommnnity,  bat  interest  would 
oeoaa.  lEaoh  indiridual  wtnild  be  remunerated  in 
proporUon  to  the  aerrices  he  had  rendered.  Thna 
sooalism  would  seek,  by  abolishing  Um  pressni 


^item  of  oompeting  capitalists,  swred  oom- 
petitire  wage-laboar,  to  strike  at  tbe  qrstem  that 
enoourages  the  araridous  nature. 

In  the  individual  life  an  effi>rt  may  be  made  to 
cheek  arariee  one  great  act,  as  by  the  row  of 
porerty,  dep^rmK  the  subject  of  all  personal 
Uiterest  in  property  and  all  power  orer  it.  This 
row,  along  with  the  row  of  chastity  and  obedimoe, 
was  adopted  the  Dominioana  and  Franciscans 
to  complete  the  irrerocable  surrender  of  thoee  who 
entered  the  religious  state. 

For  tiie  most  part  arariee  has  been  restnined  by 
the  application  of  general  ethical  and  Christian 
truths  to  the  pereoDal  life,  and  in  particular  to  tlw 
earning,  sarine,  and  spending  of  waUth.  Christi- 
anity teaches  that  eelnshness  is  a  deadlr  sin  which 
most  give  place  to  a  supreme  love  for  Ood,  and  to 
the  love  ol  neighbour  m  well  as  self.  Wealth  ia 
to  be  looked  upon  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  bat  only 
as  a  means  towards  attaining  higher  ends  in  life. 
When  a  man  earns  money,  he  should  not  be  taken 
poBMssion  of  by  worldly  thinn,  bat  possess  tliem 
as  if  he  possessed  them  not.  He  should  not  houd 
wealth  uBeleealy  in  fear  of  want,  for  he  should 
believe  that,  if  he  seeks  first  the  Idngdom  of  God, 
all  things  needful  for  life  will  be  added  by  God. 
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In  using  w«alth,  he  is  not  to  alloT  himself  to  he 
dominated  hj  the  edfish  love  of  tdeasnre  or  of 
power,  hat,  regarding  himself  as  a  steward  of  GocL 
he  Ib  to  nae  it  as  a  means  of  procnring  a  free  and 
independent  hnmaa  ezistenoe  and  dsralopawnt  lor 
himself  and  those  around  him. 

ijiBUTDU.— Hume,  Bnayt,  Moral,  PolttieaLmti  Ltterarf, 
ed.  T.  H.  Qraen  ud  T.  H.  QroM,  London.  1876 1  MsitbioMi, 
Tmt  of  BtkM  Thtorv*,  Loodon,  1888;  SWksr,  SevM 
DaaOiM  Biiu,  London,  1901 ;  Hod«r,  Uniomitr  Strmtoiu*, 
London,  1ST«  ;  Powier  ud  WUmw,  PrineipUs  ef  Monlt, 
Oxford,  ISM;  Huuuit,  Btirtt  mtd  Origin  qf  ChfUtian Hon- 
Mtidm,  London,  1S08.  D.  M*"»"  TOD. 

AVERROfiS,  AVERROISH.  — X.  Ufe.— 
*  ATCorrofis '  is  a  oorruption  of  the  Arabic  name  Ibn 
Bnshd.  Aba  'I-Walid  Mutuunmad  ibn  Ahmad  ibn 
Mnluunmad  ibn  Bushd  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  the 
year  A.H.  620  (A.D.  1126),  of  a  fami^  of  standing. 
His  grandAttiier,  who  was  k&di  of  Gordova,  wrote 
some  important  works  on  law.  Hi*  father  also, 
and  aftfurwards  Averrote  himself,  held  the  poet  of 
kiLdi.  He  studied  law  In  his  nattve  town,  and 
medicine  under  Uie  gnidanoe  oi  Aba  Jaftu  H&mn 
of  Tmxillo.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Ilm 
Zahr»  a  fiuiHraa  physioian,  and  the  aoqnaintance  of 
the  oetebrated  tbeoatmhist  Ibo  'AcaU.  In  S48  we 
find  him  at  Matrakedi  (Bforoooo),  bdng  presented 
by  Ibn  Tnfall  to  the  Amir  of  the  Faithful,  the 
Almohad  Abu  Ta'qtlh  TnsOt  His  account  of  tiiis 
introdaotion  has  been  oommnnioated  as  follows : 

•Whan  1  came  into  tb»  ytmoet  c<  dw  Androf  tb*  FUtbfnl,' 
ba  mst,  *I  fonad  hba  mom  wttb  Ibn  Jntdl,  who  btgna  to 


anksut  ma. 


After  aakiof  my  own,  my  tether^,  ftnd  nj 


Uaatr  nanu,  tfaa  Amir  opoiea  tb*  oonramoa  witb  ibt  mm- 
tloo:  "Wbftt  la  tba o|^on of  idkiloa^an  od  tbariqrf  uU 
ID  eternal  aabatuicc,  or  did  It  nan  a  begiunlnjr  T  "  A  tndden 
tmx  Mdaed  me,  and  randarad  ma  ipaadiloiB.'  The  Amir,  how- 
•var,  aoonput  hlmat  aaaatq^blmaaU  tnatlnfftbaqaeattonwltb 
•  knowladge  onlooked  tor  in  a  prlno^  and  aans  Urn  awaj  ladan 
with  preaents. 

It  was  Ibn  T^<^  too  who  advised  AreiroSs  to 
write  a  oommentary  on  Aristotle.  He  told  him 
tlwt  the  Amir  often  oomfdained  about  thaohsonri^ 
of  the  Greek  philosophras,  and  of  tiie  txanslatiMiB 
than  existing,  and  said  that  he  ought  to  nndertalM 
the  exfdaining  and  arranj^ng  of  t£em.  There  is  a 
passsfia  in  Ibn  Tuf  aU'b  pmlosophical  romance,  ^Toy 
Oen  Yaljaanf  that  is  supposed  to  be  sn  allusion  to 
AverroSs,  who  was  just  then  beginning  to  write. 

In  A.B.  565  Ararote  was  appoiutM  a  kftdi  at 
Serille,  andj  about  667,  was  inmaUed  at  Cordova. 
From  Uiis  tmie  onwards  he  devoted  him— W  to  the 
oompoflitlon  of  his  greatest  work&  althoagh  he  felt 
burdened  all  the  time  with  pablio  duties.  He 
travelled  a  great  deal.  In  574  he  was  at  Mar- 
rakesh,  in  6?6  at  Seville,  and  in  578  back  ajgain  at 
Marrakeeh,  where  YustLf  appointed  him  his  chief 
physician,  a  post  that  had  beeoi  held  by  Ibn  l^if  alL 
Wnm  YusOf  sent  him  back  to  Cordova,  he  bore 
tiie  title  of  '  Grand  EftdL' 

AvenroCs  continued  in  favooi  during  the  heg^ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Ta'qflb  al-MansO^TusOfs 
snccessor;  then  he  fell  Into  diMfraoe.   This  was 
the  result  of  the  oppontion  his  writings  en 
countered  from  the  theologians,  and  it  bears 
witness  to  ths  inflnenoe  that  his  philosophy  was 
beginning  to  exaroise.   They  accused  him  of  vari 
oos  hereties  (see  below,  S  3) ;  uid  even  went  the 
length  of  trying  to  make  him  pass  for  a  Jew. 
After  nndeigoing  an  examination  on  the  subject 
of  his  orthodoxy,  he  was  banished  to  Luoena,  near 
Cordova.    The  Amir  also  ordered  {c  1195  A.D. 
all  the  works  of  the  philosophers  to  be  bnmet 
except  treatises  on  Medidnet  Arfth— and 
elementaty  Astronomy. 

These  aeoxees  were  afterwards  reversed,  and 
Averrote  was  recalled  to  Marrakesh  t  but  u  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  return  to  favour,  dying  on  tiie 
9th  of  Safar,  A.H.  605  (11th  Deo.  A.D.  1198).  His 
t<HBb  is  at  Marr^cesh,  outride  the  Tagazat  gate. 


2.  Works.— AverroS^  great  claim  to  glory  lies 
in  his  bdng  pre-eminently  Aristotle's  commentator. 
To  tins  he  owes  his  renown  and  popularity  in  the 
West  in  Uie  Middle  Ages.  His  philosophy  proper 
has  bean  fiercely  attackedt  and,  in  the  present 
writer^  opinion,  often  misunderstood.  But  the  care 
with  which  he  composed  his  commentaries,  their 
compass,  their  abundance,  and  their  ingenuitnr, 
have  caused  tiiem  to  be  used  as  a  baas  for  the 
study  of  philosophy  in  schools. 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  which  still  prevails 
in  MosalmAn  teaching,  these  commentaries  are  of 
three  kinds;  short,  medium,  and  long.  These 
three  degrees  oorrespond  to  the  three  years  or  three 
periods  mto  which  philosophical  instruction  was 
divided.  It  Is  in  this  way  too  that  the  Qor'ftn  or 
Uie  'af^id  ('articles  of  faith')  is  oommented  on  in 
the  nniveraities  of  IsUm,  reoonzse  b«ng  had  to 
more  and  more  oomprebendve  glosses,  aee^dingto 
the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

In  Latin  or  Helvew  we  have  the  three  lands  of 
Averroistio  oommentarieaforthe  Second  AntUytiet, 
the  PhffrieMj  the  treatises  on  the  Sk^  and  tiie  Soul, 
and  the  Metaphvneg ;  but  no  long  commentaries 
for  the  other  works,  and  none  at  all  for  the  Hittory 
of  AniauUa,  and  the  Politie*.  In  Aiabio  we  have 
Uie  medium  commentaries  on  Folitiet  and  Bhttorie, 
a  treatise  on  four  books  of  Aristotle  <m  Logic,  mad 
a  translation  of  frasments  of  Alexanders  own- 
mentary  on  M^phytiea.  H.  Derenbourg  has 
brought  into  evidenoe  the  existenoe  of  an  Arabic 
collection  of  short  commentaries  or  oompendiums 
(jotodnu')  in  the  litoaiy  of  the  EaouriaL  This 
work  has  almost  exactly  the  same  contents  as  that 
mentioned  by  the  antnw  of  the  Bittory  c/  Ms 
Almahad*  (Fsgnan's  tt.  p.  211). 

Besides  this  great  work,  his  oonunentazias,  we 
have  a  somewhat  important  work  on  Polemics,  Uie 
Tahafvi  iO-Tah^fut  ('Vanity  of  Vanities'),  which 
was  levelled  anjnst  the  theolo^ans.  It  is  in  the 
AraMo  text.  There  are  also  a  few  fiagmenta  in 
Aiahio  which  are  not  so  important.  Among  tiie 
works  that  Renan  mentions  as  having  been  written 
by  ArerroSs  besides  his  commuitarus,  bat  which 
an  periiaps  not  all  clearly  distinct  from  them,  are : 
oommentary  on  Plato's  JtepuUie,  opinions  on  al- 
Fftrftbl's  Logic  and  on  his  manner  oi  comprehend- 
ing Aristo^  disonasiMis  on  a  few  of  Avioenna's 
theories,  oanmentary  aa  Nicolam^a  ifstopAwnof, 
treatises  on  the  abstract  intellect  and  its  relatioa 
to  man's,  and  a  oommentaiy  on  the  Ftofesaum 
of  Faith  i'Aiidah)  of  the  MahdX  Ibn  Tfimart. 
AverroSe  was  the  author  also  of  works  on  Juris- 
prudence, Astronomy,  and  Medicine.  Of  the  last 
named,  we  possess  tne  text  of  a  treatise  which,  in 
the  Middle  AgfiB,9njoyei  a  somewhat  wide-spcead 
tepatationt  the  KvUwM  (>.«.  'Generalitiee'l. 

\,  Doctrine.— It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Weatem  writings  which  we  poeoees  on  Averrofis 
give  ns  a  very  true  idea  of  his  doctrine.  EUs 
philosophy  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  theo- 
logians, who  represented  it  in  the  light  most 
favourable  for  their  own  ends.  With  the  inten* 
tion  of  pointing  ont  tiie  dangers  that  it  presented  to 
tiufuth,  tlu^  foroed  Bssertimisoatof  n,  tbej  drew 
overstrained  inferences  fmn  it,  they  told  whither, 
according  to  them,  this  doctrine  led  rather 
than  what  it  reaUy  was.  We  know  this  method 
of  procedure  well  from  the  work  of  al-Ghas&U 
entitied  Tah^Hfut  (*  DestructioD,'  or  *  Vanity  of 
PbUcBO]^ierB'),  where  he  lilies  it  to  al-F&r&hl 
andAvioenna.  This  vwknais  now  been  carefully 
studied.  It  Is  dear  tiiat  al-GbasftU  reproaohes 
'  philosophers,'  not  so  much  for  explidtiy  profess- 
iog  anti-religious  doctrines,  as  for  holding  opinions 
and  hypotheses  which  are  not  likely  to  De  useful 
for  proving  relif^ous  tmtii,  but  from  which  oon- 
olnsuns  oontrary  to  the  faith  wonld  rather  ba 
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infenttd.  Thli  doc*  not  mma  that  al-FMM  and 
ATioeimm  did  not  seek  imoerely  to  itohliih  a 
I^iiloso^iT  oompatiUe  vith  d<^;iiuk 

Now  tfio  aame  thing  happened  in  the  eeee  of 
ATexroS*.  HewMOppoeedbytheolofj^ani^notonly 
hj  MTiwalmint .  hut  try  rhrittiani  ni  Tfirll ;  and  we 
aee  his  system  not  zrom  hii  own  point  of  view, 
bat  throng  the  distrating  oritioiBm  of  these  theo- 
logians. Some  of  these  aathon  axe,  indeed,  more 
aooesnUe  than  ATerroCs,  whose  ideiw  hare  to  he 
sought  either  in  the  rare  Aiabio  texts  or  in  the  Latin 
translations,  whose  style  is  T«ry  ohsenre  and  diffionlt. 

It  eeems  that  even  Benaa,  in  sj^te  of  «U  his 
intelligenoe,  his  £seility»  and  his  pers^caoi^,  has 
not  aGeolutely  goarded  against  this  nmdamental 
injnstioe ;  and  too  often,  in  his  sli|^tly  wsTering 
exfdattation  of  Arerrow  philosophy,  he  presents 
TuA  so  mnch  the  aa  then  tie  doctrine  of  ATorrofis  as 
that  which  has  been  attribnted  to  him.  The  fol- 
kwing  1^  Twy  bria^,  Annofl^  dortrine  ■Asording 
toBfloant 


•whittoB  of  tM  n>m  bv  IsUot  vcmw,  aa  nmUtarailBMl 
Ood,  tlM  tiaprntoomr^l^  1bM11|«d(M,  Um  «BMnloo  and  i» 
«teiciiaaao(UMliMUTMi»l,O0MtttaUitiwwntUK^^  Ht 
fiuttt0  rtpnmata  Anmta  m  »  downright  dateimnkt,  wboM 
OoddoM  Botnoocnlse  iodlTldakis,  bat  ou  woogalw  ocly  tb« 
gMnl  kwa  of  tSa  aiAntm.  Ha  nn  mamtnt.  In  mnnl 
piMM  that  Aranoii  d«Diw  tmatneaoo.  Not  flnnly  •Doofb 
BBpMMd  with  tba  Kiial  Inflnaiwo  of  Mao-PUoolim  la  IMm  - 
aa  iDflooMO  broocnt  tnto  erWkoo*  by  DMeriol— taa  trim  to 
tflMie  Um  Idaaa  of  Om  Anbfa  iddkMBbar  to  Ariatotlo,  wtaMi  to 
sonattnua  fadi  mtte  diOoatt,  and  b  Mnrind  tbst  Um 
ttMtiea  to  which  the  Aiats  gtn  pf  ilawooi  wepfaabifr  thoaa 
ttrt  gpwr  tai  AiMoMs  oolr  In  m  obsoaie  sad  saeoodar; 

We  aaimot  quite  agxea  with  thuB  ^flhwnt  ways 
of  looking  at  ATerrota.  We  boUere  that  no 
must  be  niidied  aa  b«i4>"^g  to  tiie  school  oolled 
al/Mlttfa  ('Philosophen'),  of  which  we  shall 
hear  more  in  connexion  with  al-FArftbl  and 
Aricenna ;  that  the  doctrine  of  Uiis  school  is  more 
Neo-Platonie  than  Peripatetic;  that  ATerrofe' 
doetrine  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle,  differ- 
iiufromitonlyinnnessentials;  snd  this  is  exactly 
wMt  appears  nom  a  perusal  of  the  work  entitled 
Taketfut  ol-TahMvt  (•  Vanity  of  Vanities')  which 
AverTotSs  wrote  u  reply  to  al-GhasftlTs  TaJUtfut. 
Al-GhazftU  attacked  al-Fftrftbl  and  Avioenna. 
Kow  it  frequently  happens  that  ArerroQs  finds 
al-OtuuAlfs  criticiam  jostiSed,  and  he  reproaches 
his  predecessors  for  giving  him  this  adTantage. 
Then  he  modiflee  something  in  their  system ;  mt 
theoe  modifications  deal  ontv  with  detuls,  or  with 
tiie  manner  of  exhibiting  tne  doctrines ;  they  are 
not  really  essential. 

Is  thrae  any  need,  as  has  been  snggested,  to 
regard  theoe  modifications  of  Arenrote  on  the  doo- 
tnnea  of  the  school  of  *  Philosoi^un '  as  an  apnrox- 
imationto  the  ijatem  of  thaPeripatetiMt  This, 
asain*  Is  I7  no  means  eartaln.  It  la  donbtf  u 
whether  tiiem  is  mooh  leas  Neo-Platonism  in 
ATorroCs  than  in  his  predeoeseors.  His  opponents 
in  tho  Middle  Ages  aocnsed  Urn  of  haTU^  often 
misandexstood  Aristotle,  and  aomotimea  their 
eritidam  seems  well  founded. 

Let  ns  now  exhibit  some  at  the  ehlof  p(dnts  In 
AtoroSi^  philoeophy  br  comparing  them  wi^  ^e 
eorremonding  pomts  m  Avieenna's  philosophy. 
TUa  u  not  a  very  easy  taak ;  for  Averrofis  himself 
seems,  mm  than  ATioenna,  to  feel  the  difficulties 
of  philoeophieal  problems.  He  is  less  oonfident, 
less  systematio,  mon  analytic ;  he  disputes  more, 
b  mom  tronUed  about  the  opinions  trf  others,  and 
seems  to  ban  leas  fimmess  about  his  own  oon- 
elorionsL 

(I)  BUmity  of  th»  world.— The  doetrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world  had  early  partisans  in  Isl&m 
m  the  M%*tatUUu,  such  as  Abul-Hodall  and 
Tomfanah.  The  former  considered  the  creation  as 
•imply  the  aet  of  putting  the  tmiverse  in  motion. 


We  hare  a  fragment  irf  ATcnoSs,  puUished  Dr. 
Worms,  which  Is  T«ry  dear  on  uus  question.  He 
reoMmiies  that  there  ia  •  creation,  and  that  tho 
world  needa  a  motiT*  power ;  but  he  interprets 
these  two  ideas  in  a  duTerent  manner  fnmi  the 
theologians.  HebeliereeinaoreationthatiBbang 
renewed  erery  instant  in  a  constantly  changing 
world,  always  taking  its  new  form  horn  the  pre- 
ceding J  bat  he  does  not  admit  creatdon  sib  nihilo. 
Aooordiog  to  liim,  this  continaous  and  incessant 
creation  ia  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  creation  than 
that  which  is  aooomplished  onoe  ivt  alL  ArerroSs 
claims  that  fundamentally  this  idea  does  not  diiler 
from  that  of  the  theologians.  The  fact  remains, 
howerer,  that  in  his  system  infinity  can  be  reached 
in  time — a  point  which  the  orthoaox  doctrine  does 
not  admiL  But  for  him,  as  well  aa  for  the  theo- 
logians, creation  doea  not  take  place  In  time :  it  is 
produced  for  all  etemi^ ;  and  tune  iapcodooed  and 
created  at  the  same  moment  as  the  wwld,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  doetrine  the  orthodox  adioi^  Time, 
for  all  these  Husalmin  thlnken,  la  the  nanlt  of 
the  existence  of  the  world,  aad  la  manifested  In  the 
moTement  of  the  qiheres. 

The  worid  Uien,  althoufdi  it  is  eternal,  has  a 
'moTor'or  'aeeot.*  On  tms  point  ATorrota  reoti- 
fiea  a  ^oof  M  ATioenna's  whidn  does  not  seem  em- 
olwriTO  to  him.  The  mover  or  aeent  is  that  oanse 
of  the  world,  eternal,  like  it,  whidi  produces  it  each 
instant  and  moves  it.  Celestial  mdies,  indeed, 
do  not  have  a  perfected  existence  exoept  through 
movement ;  that  which  gives  them  this  movement 
is  tiieir 'agent.'  In  this  way  Averrote  distinguishes 
between  etenii^  with  oanse  and  eternity  without 
eaose  {mtwniiaa  ssewwiiim  tooipM,  ofsntitas  sss- 
wukm  ntmHem).  God  altme  is  eternal  witiiont 
oanse  and  without  mover  ot  agents  The  worid  is 
eternal,  bnt  has  an  s^ent 

(2)  Ongim  ttf  mtdttplicUf. — Benan  remarks  that 
the  problwu  which  engrossed  Averrofls  most  was 
that  of  the  origin  of  beings ;  we  might  say,  with 
more  preoLdon,  the  origin  of  mnltipliaty.  Indeed, 
it  engroesed  the  whole  Araldc  school.  God  being 
one,  now  does  multiplicity  emerge  from  Him  ? 
Avioenna  reoognlied  the  pnnciple  wat  'out  of  one 
only  one  can  spring ' ;  ooDseanently,  he  thought 
that  first  of  all  there  came  m>m  God  a  primary 
being,  one  alone,  called  the  *  first  cause,'  from 
whom  then  evolved  the  multiplicity  of  beings. 
Averrota  does  not  absolutely  maintam  this  ptm- 
ciple.  The  opinion  he  professes  is  ndtiier  so  dear 
nor  so  absolute,  althodgh  he  meant  it  to  be  more 
supple  and  synthetic. 

He  admits^  like  all  his  school,  the  sucoesrion  of 
the  celestial  spheres,  considered  as  inoormptible, 
animated,  and  moved  by  intelligencea.  He  makes 
a  few  changes  in  the  details  m  tbdr  {ffooessirai. 
He  holds  tiiat  multipUdtr  nists,  not  only  in  the 
diflTerent  aspeota  of  knowledge  that  they  have  of 
one  another,  bnt  also  in  their  mutual  distances 
and  in  the  'dispositions'  that  they  have  in  them. 
Averrotfs,  moreover,  does  not  admit  that  the 
odestial  bodies  are  composed  of  matter  and  form, 
as  AviMima  admitted^-*n  opinion  which  leads  to 
tiw  oondusion  that  the  existence  of  these  bodiea  is 
not  necessary,  for  matter  and  form  depend  on  ono 
another  for  subsiBtenoe.  By  rejecting  this  opinion, 
Averrote  continues  to  diminish  tlie  Importanoe  of 
the  rOle  of  creator. 

A  single  power,  he  holds,  comes  from  the  first 
prindple.  Tha  whde  world  results  from  it,  uid 
all  its  parts  are  so  ordoed  and  connected  that  tiie 
whole,  moved  by  this  single  energy,  acta  in  ooncert. 
Thus,  in  animals,  the  ditlerent  faculties,  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  action^  are  united  in  a  dn^e  body  ; 
and  each  animal  is  judged  a  single  bdng,  having 
at  its  dintosal  a  single  power.  It  la  beoansa  <n 
this  difltasion  of  power,  Intelleoti  and  aonl,  in  tha 
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heavens  and  in  the  snblnnary  sphere,  that  it  can 
be  Mkid  that  God  created,  maintams,  and  preserves 
the  world,  as  we  read  in  tho  Qar'ftn.  It  does  not 
BeoeBsarily  follow  that,  becaose  this  power  pene- 
trates into  manifold  beings,  it  is  itself  manifold. 
There  flows  then  from  the  unit,  i.e.  from  the  first 
j^riiudple,  a  power,  innele  itself,  which  becomes 
manifold  in  the  b^gs  that  participate  in  it. 

This  ^tem  entunly  shows  how  the  lives  of  the 
different  b^gs  that  oompoae  the  world  harmonize. 
Bnt  Averrote  seems  to  liave  avoided  explaining 
the  origin  of  these  beings. 

(3)  Knou^edgeinGod. — ^AverroSs  gives  hb  his  idea 
of  the  philosophic  argument  that  'the  first  prin- 
oiple  oomprehends  only  its  own  essence.'  He  does 
not  agree  with  the  theologians  that  we  are  then 
driven  to  ^eonolnsion  that  God  is  igu<nant  the 
whole  world,  ud  does  not  know  His  own  creation. 
The  meaning  of  this  assertion  is  that  God  com- 
prebends  in  His  essence  beings  in  their  moat 
exalted  state  of  existence;  and  when  the  philo- 
■ophen  say  tiiat  He  does  not  comprehend  the 
bangs  thu  are  below  Him,  it  signinee  that  He 
does  not  know  them  in  the  way  in  wUdi  we  know 
them,  hnt  in  a  certain  manner  that  is  peculiar  to 
Him.  For  if  ai^  other  being  existed  who  pos- 
sessed a  knowle^^  nmilar  to  God's,  God  wonid 
have  an  'associato*  in  His  knowledge,  and  He 
would  no  longer  be  nni^ne.  This  is  why  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  Divine  knowledge  is  general, 
or  that  it  is  particular ;  these  are  modes  of  hnman 
knowledge,  and  they  refer  to  bdngs,  who  are  tlie 
oaoses  of  noman  knowledge,  hot  who  oaimot  be 
the  cause  of  God's  knowleoge. 

To  sum  np :  we  csnnot,  according  to  AverroSs, 
admit  that  the  knowledge  of  God  depends  on 
beings,  for  then  the  less  perfect  wonld  be  neces- 
sary to  the  more  perfect ;  nor  that  God  does  not 
oommehend  in  His  essence  things  and  their  order, 
for  then  He  wonld  not  be  intelligottt.  It  stands  to 
reason,  tiierefwe,  that  He  otmoeivee  thing;!  in  a 
higher  ordw  of  ezistenoe  than  that  In  whioh  we 
know  them. 

This  theory  of  the  different  orders  of  existence  is, 
nevertheless,  a  Utde  obsonre.  Averrote  tries  to 
explain  it  by  comparing  it  to  oolonr,  whioh  is  one 
in  its  essence  bnt  has  diflbrent  degrees  of  exist- 
ence, according  as  it  is  in  bodies,  or  In  oar  sight, 
or  oar  imagination,  or  oar  other  faculties  in 
their  order.  In  view  of  this  explanation  it  would 
be  aniost  to  elaim  that  ▲veriwa'  system  denies 
flroviaenoe. 

(4)  The  aoul  and  the  itUelUet.-~W9  may  take 
it  that  Averrofti*  psydiology  is,  as  a  whole,  oon- 
stmcted  like  that  oi  Avujenna.  But  there  is  one 
point  in  this  system  which  we  most  not  forget,  the 
distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  intellect. 

This  distinction  is  especially  important  in  its 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  survival  of  the  soul 
and  its  *nnity^  It  has  often  been  said  that 
AvenoSs  taught  the  'unity  of  the  sonl*  and  the 
nni^  of  the  intellect  in  the  universe,  and  that  he 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  individual  sonl. 
The  present  writer  does  not  believe  that  this  latter 
assertion  is  correct;  tiie  former,  about  the  universal 
unity  of  the  soul  or  of  the  intellect,  nndonbtedly 
is.  But  still  we  most  tty  to  dieomrer  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  expresmon. 

Aooord&if  to  th*  nnool  of  '  PbIIoaoph«n,'  tha  tntellwt  and 
the  soul  M«  not  menlr  dlitlnot  In  darrae ;  tbat  la  to  ny,  Um 
inteQeoC  ia  not  merdj  uie  most  elevated  Una  of  •ooL  We  toel 
Uutt  there  Is  ft  mora  protooad  dlStranoa  between  tfaese  two 
Maas,  A  real  diSerenoa  In  tlielr  natoM.  Tha  intellect  alona 
seams  absolutely  tree  from  aU  matter;  It  la  essentlallf  that 
whldn  Is  opposed  to  the  oommon  idea  of  matter ;  it  represents 
the  biffber  domain  of  general  or  abatmot;  It  is  pare  thoaght. 
Tha  same  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  the  souL  Idea  of 
soul.  In  Hnsalmin  philosophy.  Is  closely  silled  to  our  modem 
Ideas  of  power  and  energy.  Tbt  sonl  is  tha  energy  that 
aoimatea  matter;  sad  as  noh,  far  tnmt  balur  abwjlutelj 
OHKMsdtoBistUr,ttl^flatlHeoatnqr,piefouDdlrialnd  op 


with  and  InTtdved  In  It.  At  times  we  ste  Indinad  to  beBere 
that  the  AraUo  philosophers  bare  an  Idea  of  this  power  shnllaz 
to  that  of  ths  modem  payddoal  Mhoab,  and  thai  tb«y  iMlieva 
that  it  depsndi  on  some  subtle  matter,  iriiloh  la  waon  deHcata 
than  ordinan  nattw,  sad  Is  not  asnalljr  mnbended  by  the 
senses.  That  Is  tbs  ImpMsdoB  glTsn  by  ismuiv  psassgea  Uka 
the  following . — 

"There  are  some  who  say  that  the  soul  i  imIiIsb  in  a  subtle 
thing  called  oeleridal  heat,  in  which  are  the  souls  that  tOm 
the  bodies.  No  philosopher  will  deny  that  there  la  •  odaatfad 
heat  in  the  alamanta  whioh  serve  aa  aupport  for  the  faoulUes  of 
animals  and  plaida.  Soom  call  this  hsat  the  "  natoial  celestial 
faculty."  OataDoaUi  It  tha  "Informingtacul^."  Those  aoals 
form  bodies;  this  ts  the  reason  whr  Plato  says  that  the  soul 
Is  separata  Cron  the  bodf;  (or  if  It  depended  on  it  It  wonld  not 
create  it.  The  soul  la  something  that  Is  added  to  &m  innate 
celestial  heat  Eaoh  speoiss  has  its  soul,  Intermediary  between 
those  of  ths  celsstial  bodies  and  the  souls  that  are  here  below  in 
tha  vUble  bodies.  U  has  therefon  been  aaid:  "At the  death 
of  the  bodies,  the  soola  ntom  to  their  spiritual  condition  and  to 
those  subtle  bodlee  which  none  can  see.* '  (TaWwt,  p.  laS). 

It  follows,  then,  that  If  tha  Intelloat  Mdsts  perfectly  and 
setoally  only  srtian  gmaral  and  fnsd  fioin  the  oonditiona  of 
indlTldaaUlj,  the  agnl,  on  the  oonttwy,  though  belonging  to 
tha  nnlTerau  power  that  dnulates  In  tha  wtnld,  mar  be  In- 
dlvldnal  and  remidn  so.  TiM  Is  lAat  Averrow  polnta  out 
after  a  pssMgs  In  which  ho  has  bem  qMaldng  of  ths  ont^  ot 
the  tntelligenoe :  *  Thla  argument,'  he  aays,  <  Is  ot  nloa  tor  the 
IntelUgenoe,  for  tha«  is  notidng  In  the  IntelUgenoa  ot  the 
nature  of  IndMdnsU^ ;  bat  tt  fi  a  different  ttdog  irtth  tba 
soul;  tor  %wa  If  It  fa  dem<rfled  Ot  the  aooMeata  to  lAlob 
indirldnals  are  multiptled.  the  most  odebrated  of  the  sages 
say:  "It  is  not  oxanq^  tram  ths ooadUlon ol  IndMdnaU^'" 
{op.  fit.  p.  187). 

The  soul,  therefore,  aooording  to  this  doctrine, 
may  remain  individualized  after  the  death  of  the 
body.  It  may  do  so.  Arguments  of  a  purely 
pluloeophioal  order  do  not  force  us  to  believe  tiiat 
this  inmvidnality  really  exists,  but  they  show  that 
it  is  pmsible.  Such  seems  to  be  AverroSs'  point  of 
view  on  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  In  the  end,  he  leaves  it  to  revelation  to 
settle  this  question.  *  It  is  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem,' he  say&  The  philosophical  introdaction  to 
the  problem  is  pushed  to  the  point  we  have  just 
seen — ^the  knowledge  that  the  soul  forms  the  body, 
and  that,  since  it  forms  it,  it  cannot  depend  upon 
it.  We  cannot  therefore  deduce  ttie  destructuai 
of  the  soul  from  that  of  the  body.  This  agrees 
with  what  we  find  in  Avioenna. 

Belief  in  the  survival  of  individual  souls,  com- 
bined with  belief  in  tiie  eternity  of  the  world, 
brings  np  a  diffionU^  with  regard  to  infinite 
nnmher.  Binoe  the  number  of  souls  inodnced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world  is  without  end,  there 
would  he  an  infinite  number  of  individuals  exist- 
ing at  one  and  the  same  time.  Now,  most  of  the 
Arabic  philosophers,  Avioenna  excepted,  refused 
to  admit  infinite  number.  AverroSs  a^ees  with 
tiie  majori^.  He  seems  to  solve  the  difficulty  1^ 
counting  only  a  single  soul  as  a  principle ;  he  does 
not  app^  number  to  the  particular  souls  that  are 
bound  to  it.  There  is  bnt  one  soul,  just  aa  tiiere 
is  but  one  light ;  its  multiplication  to  infinity  in 
individuals  is  only  a  seoondAir  matter.  In  short, 
Averrota  refuses  to  admit  innnito  nnmber  in  the 
case  of  obieota  that  are  qtdte  detached  from  me 
another;  tmt  he  does  admit  it,  in  a  seoondaiy 
manner,  in  the  case  of  oljeota  previously  bound  to 
a  general  unity. 

Snob  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  judge,  the  real  im- 
port of  Averroto'  system  on  the  problem  of  the 
unity  and  the  survival  of  the  sooL  It  is  also 
evident  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  admit  the 
contrary  opinion,  ^rbich  is  that  AverroSs  denied 
the  survival  of  the  soul.  For  there  is  no  doubt 
that  AverroSs  claimed  to  remain  one  of  the 
faithful.  Now  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  that 
he  oonld  believe  himself  a  Musalin&n  and  at  the 
same  time  deny  the  immortality  of  the  sonl.  His 
thought  must  nave  been,  like  tiiat  of  the  whole 
school  of  Philosophers,  that  the  former  philosophy 
was  true  in  the  main,  and  that  the  MuhammadaK 
faith  was  also  true ;  that  conseqnentiy  there  should 
be  no  essential  point  of  contradiction  between  than. 
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but  that,  OB  tb«  eontrazy,  the  on*  alunild  complete 
and  explain  the  other. 

At  for  the  qneetioni^  *  the  nidtf  of  tiie  intelleot,* 
His  by  no  mean*  the  aame  as  that  el  'the  vaii^ 
of  the  lonl.'  It  ii»  moreover,  a  qnestdon  that  pre- 
•ents  no  diffionl^  if  it  ii  made  quite  clear  what 
the  aathoT  means  by  the  terms  in  (jnestion. 

The  nnity  of  the  intellect  signities  merely  the 
uuTeraalitj  of  general  ideas.  Arerrote  explains 
this  wuTtnality  of  rational  knowledge  a4i  the 
same  time  as  ito  perpetnity:  'Ghaz&ll,  he  says, 
'has  taken  this  argument  from  the  PbUoeophers : 
the  intelligence,  starting  with  the  individula  of 
any  spedee,  lays  hold  on  a  dngle  oonoeption,  which 
is  the  qniddity  of  this  spedes,  and  which  is  not 
dirided  with  Uie  persons  that  are  mnltiplied 
throogh  origin,  position,  or  eonstitoent.  This 
eonception,  therefore,  cannot  be  snbieeted  to  birth 
and  destruction,  like  the  individosJs  to  which  it 
pertains.  This  is  why  the  sciences  are  eternal ; 
neither  are  they  bom  nor  do  they  die  except  Inr 
aeoideiit,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  relation  to  sooh 
and  such  an  individttaL  Th«y  are  not  perisliaUe 
in  themselves.* 

GsMnl  ideaa,  aooording  to  the  school  of  Philo- 
aophoB,  exist  really  in  Uie  a^ve  intelleot,  ».«.  in 
ue  worid  of  eelestial  intelligenees.  This  world  is 
eternal,  and  is  harmoniooaly  arranged  under  the 
First  Principle,  which  is  God.  The  1  inniaii  intelli. 
geaee  perceives  ^eral  ideas  only  in  so  far  as  they 
sneeeed  in  entuing  into  relation  with  the  active 
intdleety  in  which  theee  ideas  reside.  These  exist 
aetaally.  Whenever  man's  intelleot  peroeiTes 
them,  this  intelleet  itself  beecmes  perfect ;  it  Is 
eomt  detely  developed  and  aetaaL  Before  this,  it 
was  incmnplete,  unfinished;  it  was  not  yet  the 
inteUigenoe  but  (mly  a  prelnde  to  the  intelligence, 
a  fgsoiSnl  poadbilit?  of  understanding,  what  the 
Hulosoi^Hra  call  the  'material,'  or  passive,  in- 
teOMt.  Weseeintheworksof  al-Kindi,al-Firtbl. 
and  Avieenna  the  different  degrees  through  whioh 
the  inteUigenoe  passes  in  order  to  become  actual 
instead  of  '  material,*  as  it  originally  was,  ».«.  to 
pass  from  tha  poteatiality  to  the  fact. 

This  ^stem  is  quite  clear.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  material  intellige&ee,  which  is  a  mere 
possihility,  is  not  persistent  in  itself.  The  only 
persistent  intdleet  is  the  Te*lised,  '  acquired,*  or 
'perfected*  intellect,  as  the  Philosophers  caU  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  gimve  error  to  deduce,  as  Monk 
has  done,  from  the  non-immortality  of  this 
material  intdleett  tlw  noD-iaunortaluy  of  the 
human  soul. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  why  the  Philosophers  considered  the 
qaestion  of  individnal  snrvinl  in  eonnexion  with 
the  unity  of  the  soul,  but  not  in  emmexion  with 
the  nnity  of  the  intellect. 

(6)  Beturrtetion. — Al-GhaslU  aeensed  the  school 
of  Philosophers  of  denyins  resurrection.  The  ac- 
ensati<Mi  was  grave,  considering  the  importanoe  of 
this  dogma  in  the  Qnr'&n.  AverroSs  denies  the 
charge,  and  gives  liis  views  on  tUs  subject  at  the  end 
of  bis  ToAi;^.  Kenan  givesa  somewhat  free  trans- 
laUon  of  a  few  lines  of  this  passage  (Aver.  p.  1S8). 
AverroiSs  says  that  the  theory  that  denies  resurreo- 
tioD  is  nowhere  foond  among  the  Philosophers.  He 
remarks  that  the  religions  law,  prior  to  philosophy, 
always  taught  resnrreetitm,  and  that  tliis  dogma  is 
useful  for  leading  people  to  seek  after  the  happi- 
ness (rf  the  beyond.  'FfaiIosoidiers,*hesays,  'teach 
happiness  only  to  a  few  well-educated  men,  while 
religions  make  it  thrar  aim  to  teach  the  crowd ; 
bot  this  special  olsss  of  philoeophers  arrive  at 
complete  existence  and  perteot  happiness  only  by 
associating  with  the  multitude*  {T(MtfiU,  p.  130). 
Ihey  mnst  therefore  accept  the  teaching  that  suits 
the  people,  interpreting  it  as  best  they  ou* 
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AverroCs  interpreted  this  doctrine  thust  the 
body  which  we  shall  have  in  the  other  life  will 
not  be  the  ssme  as  that  of  this  lifo;  'that  which 
will  be  fesusdtated  will  be  a  remesentatim  of 
what  is  seen  in  thin  world  i  it  will  not  be  that 
very  thing  m  9mmHa.  For  wliat  has  p«arished 
cannot  be  bon  again,  except  in  so  ftir  as  it  is 
individualized ;  and  existence  can  be  bertowed 
only  on  the  semblance  of  what  has  perished,  not 
<m  the  object  that  has  perished  in  tta  idenu^.* 
To  strengthen  his  a^oment,  he  nass  the  wcffds  of 
Ibn'AbUs,  a  traditionist  who  had  great  authority 
in  laUm:  'There  is  of  the  other  world  noUiing 
but  names  in  this  world.*  'That  proves,'  says 
Averrofis,  'that  the  future  existenoe  nas  a  land  of 
generation  more  elevated  than  that  of  actual  exist- 
ence, and  oonstitntes  a  more  excellent  ftrder  than 
the  order  of  this  world '  {op.  eit.  p.  140). 

Here  again  it^s  clearly  a  question  ai  Interpret*- 
tion,  not  a  denial  of  the  doctrine.  In  tin  same 
way,  we  must  not  understand  in  a  d(^;matical 
sense  passages  such  as  Renan  quotes  {pp.  160, 167). 
in  which  Averrofis  disapproves  of  the  use  of  myths 
regarding  the  state  of  souls  after  death,  or  says 
that  it  is  not  the  sanoti<ms  of  the  other  life  that 
mnst  (sesB  men  on  towards  virtue  in  this  life. 
That  simply  means  that  too  precise  a  repreeenta 
tion  of  the  other  world  may  be  false  and  dangerous, 
and  that  virtne  may  have  noUer  motives  than  fear 
of  punishment  or  promise  of  reward. 

(6)  Truth  and  law, — lii  politics,  Averrote,  like 
al-FArftbL  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Plato,  whose 
S^nMie  he  commented  on;  awf,  amndinc  to  the 
custom  of  Orieatal  thinkers  of  his  adboi^  m  does 
not  criticise  the  text  he  oomments  ml  He  aeoepts 
it  as  truth,  almtwt  as  religions  truUi.  He  accepts, 
therefore,  that  political  ideal,  half  sooialistie,  half 
mystic,  which  on  many  points,  such  as  the  status 
of  woman,  does  not  at  all  agree  witii  the  customs 
oflsUm. 

We  most  not  lose  right  of  the  part  played  by 
snieretism,  which  dominated  the  whole  philoeophy 
at  the  Oriental  Middle  Ages.  Andent  philosophy 
was  considered  true  as  a  whole ;  and  all  its  docu- 
ments, even  the  most  diverse,  could  be  brought 
Into  aooord,  the  commentator  having  the  setued 
conviction  tiiat  they  could  ndther  oontiadiet  ime 
anothor  nor  oontradiet  religions  truth.  There  are 
two  important  treatises  ofAverroCs  in  which  he 
tries  to  point  out  thisoonfonnitybetween  religious 
truth  and  philosophical  troth.  TMs  work  required 
some  'interpreting'  of  the  Qnr'&n  and  a  dight 
changing  of  its  meaning.  We  get  used  to  efforts 
of  this  kind  in  the  study  of^  the  philosophers 
previous  to  AverroSs,  and  certain  more  or  less 
heterodox  sects  in  Isl&m,  like  those  of  the  Faithful 
Brothers  of  Bafra  or  the  Brothers  of  Purity.  We 
find,  too,  in  Avetiofls  the  extreme  form  of  tiiis 
omeeption.  which,  admitting  a  priori  the  two 
truths,  pbiloeophical  and  prophetic,  ends  in  assimi< 
lating  the  philosopher  and  the  prophet.  Just  as 
Uiere  must  always  be  prophets  nere  on  earth,  or 
at  least  great  mystics,  who  bring  the  boman  world 
into  relation  with  the  world  beyond,  so  also  must 
there  be  philosophers.  And  here  the  idea  takes  a 
distinct  turn  that  makes  it  still  more  unosuol.  As 
the  human  intelligence  exists  in  actuality  only 
by  its  union  with  the  active  intellect,  there  mnst 
always  be  in  the  Unman  raoe,  if  this  intelligence  is 
really  to  exist  and  subsist,  a  few  men  oi  great  intel- 
lectual gifts,  a  few  great  philosophers  whose  spirit 
participates  in  eternal  truth. 

In  thu  passage,  A  verro^s  is  no  longer  Peripatetic ; 
but  neither  is  ne  original ;  he  is  merely  in  accord 
with  his  world  and  his  time.  He  is  a  syncretiut ; 
he  is  combining  mysticism  with  a  system  that, 
from  many  points  of  view,  is  somewhat  antagon* 
istio  to  it.   Me  is  placing  a  kind  of  illuminative 
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«yst6m  at  the  end  and  mnunit  of  hli  phOowplw, 
jut  his  nradeoesson  did,  although  ne  himaelt 
did  not  ^Te  the  improBUon  or  beinjg  naturally  mnoh 
drawn  to  eondderationa  of  that  land. 

4.  Short  hiitoiT  of  ATerroiam.— ATerroes'  infln- 
enoe  was  felt  in  Jewiah  philosophy  and  Christian 
floholastioiniL.  His  oommentahes  were  translated 
into  Babbinie  Hehrew  and  into  Latin.  The  Jews 
translated  them  during  the  13th  and  the  fiiat  half 
of  theUthoentnry.  In  the  13th  oent.,  Jacob,  son  of 
B^tn  Anatoli,  of  Naples,  and  Moses  ben  Tibbon,  of 
Lnnel,  edited  versions  of  several  treatises ;  in  the 
14th,  Kalonymus  translated  some  others.  Samuel 
b.  Tibbon  and  Jnda  b.  Solomon  Cohen,  of  Toledo, 
omnidled  pfailosopU^sal  encyolopsedias  in  which,  we 
might  say,  they  transoribe  Avetrote'  works.  The 
Spaniard  Shem-Tob  h^  Joeeph  h.  Falaqnera  in- 
serted serend  long  paasagca  from  AvorroeB  in  his 
own  works.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  Utii  cent. 
Arerroism  reached  its  lenith  in  Jewish  schools, 
and  1/evi  b.  Qerson  of  Bagnols  omnmented  on 
Averrote,  just  as  Averrofis  had  oommented  on 
Aristotle.  This  great  inflnmoe  on  the  Jews  lasted 
until  the  16th  oentury.  At  this  period,  we  still 
find  Fioo  della  Bfiiandfllft  fdlowing  the  teaching 
of  EUas  del  Medigo,  professor  at  Padua,  the  last 
rejHesentative  of  Avernnsm  among  the  Jews. 

Arioenna  was  translated  into  Latin  before 
Averro^s.  The  first  translators  were  Dominioo 
CUmdisalTnaL  Archdeaoon  of  Toledo,  and  the  Jew, 
Joan  Avandeatii  <tf  Seville  1  they  worked  under 
the  direction  of  Baymond,  Aiehlushop  of  Toledo. 
Their  transUtiona  wm  made  from  1180  to  1160. 
The  Jews  had  cut  down  the  work ;  the  translators 
put  into  form  tixo  vttcrion  prepared  bv  the  Jews. 

A  few  years  later,  translatitHu  of  al-Kindi  and 
al-F&rftU  were  edited  ^Gerard  of  Cremona  and 
Alfred  of  Moriur.  In  1S90,  Michael  Soot,  aconrtier 
of  Frederick  of  HtAwstaufen,  began  to  tranalate 
AverroSs.  Of  most  importance  are  his  interpreta- 
tions of  the  commentary  on  tie  CcbIo  et  Munao  and 
of  the  treatise  On  th$  Soul.  Hermann,  a  German, 
likewise  attached  to  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
translated*  from  AverroM,  tiie  EtMa  in  1240  and 
the  Poetic*  in  1266.  Alf  <mso  x.  and  Frederick  n. 
were  the  patrons  of  these  works.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  1240  Frederick  addressed  a  serieatrf  philo- 
sophical questions  to  the  Mnsalmia  scholan,  to 
which  he  received  only  very  vague  answers. 

Is  it  really  owing  to  tiiese  verrions,  executed 
from  the  Arabic,  that  Aristotle's  works  have 
passed  into  the  West ;  or  have  the  Latin  versions, 
taken  directly  from  the  Greek,  played  the  prin- 
lupal  part  in  this  transmission  1  M.  Forget^  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  again  took  up  this  question, 
concluded  that  the  priority  cannot  be  given 
oMuprehensively  uther  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  group  of  versions.  It  depends  upon  the 
treatise.  Tne  Arabic  was  the  first  to  make  known 
the  eight  books  of  Physio$,  the  nineteen  books  on 
Mittorjf  of  AnimaUt  the  tmatises  On  the  Skjf  and 
the  Worla,  On  Plmiii*,  On  Meteors,  and  summaries 
of  the  BMtorie.  and  the  Potties.  The  first  oom- 
plete  version  of  the  Ethica  was  from  fhe  Arabic 
The  treatise  on  The  Soul  and  a  part  at  least  of 
the  MetapKvsies  were  first  known  from  the  voaions 
made  directly  from  the  Greek. 

At  the  end  of  the  Uth  and  tiie  baginidng  of  Uie 
16th  oent.,  when  Averroism  reached  ita  aenith  in 
North  Italy,  Niphus  and  Zimara  made  some  cor- 
rections on  the  old  versiMU  tb»  ooDunentariee 
of  AverrotSs.  Then  new  veimons  were  written, 
baaed  on  the  Hebrew  translations.  These  new 
translations  were,  for  the  most  part,  very  obscure. 
Among  the  translators  may  be  mentioned  Jacob 
Mantmo  of  Tmtoaa,  a  Jew,  phnioian  to  Paul  m.. 
Abcaham  <rf  Balmes,  also  a  Jew,  and  Gionuiia 
Franceaoo  Bnrana    Verana,  a  Christian. 


Averroism  enoonnteted  the  same  opposition  from 
the  theoUwians  in  the  Christian  wvnld  aa  it  had 
met  with  from  the  Mnsalmftns.  Later|beoaiue  t»f 
its  unusual  form,  it  was  opposed  by  the  Humanists, 
who  loved  to  philosophize  m  a  freer  manner  and  a 
more  elegant  style.  The  HeUenistie  scholars  criti- 
cized AverroSs*  mteipretation  of  AriatoUe,  and  the 
Plat<miBts,  having  Marsilio  Fioino  in  thor  mind, 
placed  the  dootnne  of  the  Academy  in  all  the 
freshness  of  its  renaissance  in  opposition  to 
Arifitotie  and  his  commentator. 

In  the  Middle  -Aees,  Albert  the  Great,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  GifleB  of  B<Hne  wrote  against 
Averroism.  Raymond  Lully  attacked  it  fiercely. 
Petrarch  declared  his  disuke  towards  it,  and 
intended  to  refute  it.  Formal  condemnations  of 
Averroism  were  passed  at  different  periods :  by  tiie 
iHrovincial  connol  ot  Paris  in  1209 ;  by  Robert  de 
Courson  in  1216 1  I7  William,  biwop  of  Paris,  in 
1240  J  by  Etienne  Tempie^  auo  biahop  of  Paris,  in 
1270  ana  1277.  Bhortii^  after,  these  censures  were 
ratified  by  the  theologians  of  Oxford,  over  whom 
Robert  or  Eilwudeby,  ArohbislK^  of  Canterboiy, 
presided. 

Avenoiim,  which,  through  the  Jews,  had  held 
swa^  in  tiie  centre  of  France  until  the  14th  cent., 
continned  in  vogue  in  the  schools  of  Northern 
Italy  until  the  Totii  century.  In  the  school  of 
Padna  it  raised  the  famous  disputes  in  which 
Aohillini  and  Pomponaui  took  part.  Ita  reign 
extends  down  to  the  appearanee  ol  modem  tt^eri- 
mental  aoienoe,  that  is^  to  the  time  of  Galileo. 

loauraa— I.  Boiaiaa  or  AranoMr  raok— 11»  tm 
iiKWt  Important  Latin  vdltkmolATurotasntiMM  of  HMuhl 
1400-07,  »od  of  JontatUSaL  AnUc  or  Hebraw  texts  :9U4f9 
af-2WUl)WtlCUrD,  A.B.  U08;  J.  HilUw,  PhOmglaf  mmd 
mn^^atf^H^A*'  l^^Qoro.  te^img;  itowik 

in  Acslilo  sad  In  Btbnm  I7  LaAiIck  with  IWuX!.  UH;  It 
Mto  (trabo  dd  tanmmit  nmcUo  di  Awmrot  mOa  JbOorte  dt 
ArlttettU,  If  tho  ma»  odttMr;  PiendoathsJ  and  Makal, 
*Dia  donli  Anrroea  ortnltoiwn  Fngnento  Atonotes  nr 
Uet»i^7slk  4m  AriMotdw,'  wltli  tmnlatfan  into  Ooawn,  In 
JVjZir,  UU ;  M.  Wonn^  Dte  Ldin  TDB  der  AabnidMWntt 
d«r  Wilt  M  dM  mttotoltolk^  u«biKl»n  FliIlasaplHB,'  In 
BMonlMr  *ad  von  B«rUii«%  Mmv^  HOMtor,  UOa 

n.  Waua  or  ^VJMWiaif.— Roban.  Ammtg  «(  rAmt- 
nUmA  FftriaUBB;  llimk,  Jr«m«a«  dUtoiifMi Mo 
anU,  fMto.aB7.otoo it. in ftMidAIWa«www»oto SWwwi 
sAfloMpAtouM ;  F.  Lufado,  'Stodl  oopn  Aromo/^wuMtio 

*  EC  mir  to  iriillooonbto  A'Avmotm,  onKMcnont  M  luporta  otoo 
odle d*  AT&oBottdo OwUI.' JTnMaii. vIL OS :  Porget,  'hm 
phUoaMihM  snbao  et  to  phUooopMo  totmMnvt,' OomvU  rmOm 
da  trouiim*  congrit  «eteu<4^  inUmatUmal  4m  MUAoNftuo, 

lotte  mt  mUU  aOeU,  ISM ;  T.  jT  ds  Boor,  flto  ffMory  ^ 
i^AOoMpky     Alom,  London,  IWi. 

BO'  Gabba  db  Yavz. 

AVESTA.— The  Avesta,  the  sacred  book  d 
ancient  Iran,  oontaina  the  teachintrs  of  the  pro- 
phet Zarathushtra,  or  Zoroaster,  and  serves  at  the 
present  day  as  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Parsis  <d 
India  and  the  so-called  Oabars  of  Persia  (see  artt. 
Oababs,  Pabsis).  Although  fragmentaiy  in  its 
present  form,  the  Avesta  is  one  of  the  great 
religious  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  preserves 
the  records  of  a  faith  that  was  once  amonff  the 
greatest  in  the  Orient,  and  that  might  well  nave 
spread  through  Europe  in  early  ages,  but  for  the 
victories  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  at 
Marathon,  Plateea,  and  Salamis,  and  for  the 
triumphal  incuiaion  of  Alexander  into  the  East. 

I.  Nam&— The  designation  *  Avesta '  is  derived 
from  the  Panmd  eniatUl,  Pahlavi  Opeutdk,  or 
amstilk,%  word  of  uncertain  meaning  and  denva* 
tion.  Possibly  thiB  term,  like  the  Sanskrit  veda, 
may  sicnify  *  wisdom,*  *  knowledge 'i  more  pro- 
haUy,  however,  it  is  derived  from  a  presumable 
Av.  form  upattdt  and  denotes  *  tiie  wiginal  text^' 
'thesoriptures,'  aa  opposed  to  the  terai  siiii4(oi. 
At.  dsoHtti),  'oranmentaxy,'  'ex^analiMB.*  In 
the  exegetioal  and  religious  works  of  the  Middle 
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Perai&D  period  these  two  word*  ooonr  together 
eonsUntiy  in  (he  phrue  OpoHdk  va  aaiM^whioh 
nfcn  to  the  original  Avestan  text  and  its  Pahlari 
paraphrMO  and  oommentaiy,  and  it  it  the  erroneone 
ummon  «i  tbeievonlathat  gave  riae  to  the  name 
Ztnd-Avuta,  vhieh  vaa  nsed  by  Efde  (1700)  and 
lij  AnoiMtil  du  Fwran  (1771),  ana  mui  ad^ted 
from  the  latter  by  the  earHeat  ■necwdiag  trana- 
lators. 

a.  Original  fonn.— The  ATeata  in  Iti  praaent 
ioim  is  only  a  amall  remnant  of  a  aaored  literatore 
oCoonaidanihleaxteat.  Pahlaii  tnditUm  tells  of 
mipttireB  in  1900  diapten,  tho  Arab  historians 
Tabarl  {Aimatu,  L  076)  and  Mas'ltdl  (ed.  BarUsr 
de  Meynard,  iL  123)  refer  to  a  cop^f  inscribed  «n 
12.000  eowhides,  rarions  Syriao  vnters  allude  to 
an  extensiTe  sacred  book,  and  Pliny  the  Elder 
ISN  XXX.  1.  2)  mentum*  2.000,000  rerses  oomposed 
DT  Zoroaster.  Sneh  direct  ref  erenees  to  the  extent 
OK  tlw  original  AreBtan  writings  are  in  agreement 
with  the  neqoent  insistenee  in  Fahlari  Cteratnre 
on  the  loss  of  texts  dorinff  the  dark  eentories  after 
Alexander,  and  th^  are  farther  emflnned  by  tJbe 
fnameataiyoharaeUr  ot  the  Areata  as  now  extant. 
AUdoabts  as  to  the  existenoe  of  that  lar^  litera* 
bire,  bowerar,  arerwxrared  by  the  PatUan  DifUorf 
and  the  later  Persian  £wd«a<f ,  whioh  give  a  de- 
toiled  aeeoontof  thaMdrsenptvnaaadftianimaiT 
of  their  oonteots. 

AMOtdlwto  Om*  Mtfci,  UtM*  1WW  qc%lnrilr  n  HmI» 
QIoAbX  Of  Dookit  MOb  of  wnoh  wu  oooildwd  to  ooctmpomI 
«ltb  OM  ofCbTtl  wonto  o^  tha  Afaana-Tklm  («.«)  pnQwr, 
■ad  coaptlMd  both  tlw  ATMtaa  taxt  tad  Ite  n^^oon- 
'  UT.  n  VUkM  wm  dMdad  tato  ttuM  groan  <d 

books  «Mb,  tbo  flnt  {tmOti  fMn,  or  OUU  mm,  ud 
"  rotKoAa  11,1.1,1^11.  90,  lOeontidalBffUMipMtwa 
I  tMchinn,  Um  Moood  (oJM  <i4^  or  mop, 
mm!  Mrf-ar.^ It  >i> Ism  ODd  pro- 
HriptkMM,  utd  tti  third  (odM  Ufa*Hwaii— H>.  or  Hodte- 
■Mtfteo  tioop.  Mid  nna^ittiig  ot  MmIm  «-lO)cootofaliy  aottort 
bdoogtaia  ponqr  to  Um  flnt  oad  portljr  to  tin  aeeood  snap. 
Tbm  iKunMr  «t  Mottooo  In  met  Naak  nriad  from  St  to  tt,  bat 
waaaj  of  tfaoot  notfono  mm  oo  Ioomt  oxfeuit  U  tba  ttmo  of  tlx 
ocniporitlotioltlMi>iiiterf,  Of  Muln>,9,  Midia,lor«ninpk, 
flodi  of  whicfa  bod  otteiaklbr  00  aootfoao,  oolv  IL  U,  aad  10 
■nHom  T«q>M!tiT0l7  annldto  bftn  oxMmI  'oftar  Ateiutdar.' 
Tbo  ODbleeti  tnotod  In  tbo  Niikt  aoj  bo  briaflr  -™"»*^  ap  oo 
foDowo:  Nook  1.  TlrtDO  ood  pMr ;  t,  rolMooi  oboomnoN ;  S, 
oxMetiool-IlM  throo  ohlof  pnjon  (d  tSo  roBflea  btbm  ox- 
phraod  lo  It;  i,  ooaotaor;  6,  oatronomr  ood  ootnlogT; 
^p«rfonnonaoo(tbaritBol,oodthob«MflttobodMtndtboro- 
bom;  7,  qooUflootlaiMi  ood dottoo  ol  tbo pdootbood ;  8,athk»l 
eooHonaaoo  ood  nriooo  oopooto  of  batnoa  lUo ;  9,  dirootlaao 
far  VMlooa  ooromoctoo ;  10,  ooormiaB  oad  Inotruetloo  o(  fflof 
QuMOMtfi  (VUitlno)  ood  blo  wan  witb  Ar]tq>;  11,  nrioita 
nUgiaao  and  worldly  dntloo ;  U,  aa  aoooont  ot  nmakind  from 
tlM  omtloo  ot  tho  ptimoval  man  to  tbo  odvoat  ol  Zoroootor, 
oad  vattooi  nnaalogHol  latormotkiii ;  U,  aoooont  Zoroootor 


gmmaX  ragnlHloDa ;  18,  law  of  proportr  ond  tamflr  idatiooo ; 
U,  tlM  TOMid.  or  Toodidid,  poUatloo  and  pmUoatloa ;  M, 
nifgioaa  duttai,  good  attrlbatm  and  oualltito ;  U.  prain  of 
Onaaid  aad  tki  orohanffda.  Itam  tUo  aammarr  It  appoan 
'^^l^^^^J'^***  notpiinlrraUgioaaibalwaaoom^ 
what  ooojoovatti  In  ohifiotof. 

3.  Historr.— Aeoording  to  traditions,  the  snb- 
stanee  of  wnioh  there  is  no  good  reason  to  donbt, 
the  Zoroastrian  soriptnres  were  preeerred  with 
great  care  in  the  early  oentorles  of  the  faith, 
especially  under  the  later  Antomenians.  fabari 
statea  that  King  Tiditaapa,  Zoroaster's  patron,  sent 
Uworiginal  0017  of  the  Avesta,  written  in  letters 
of  goUC  to  the  '  Stronghold  of  Beoorda '  at  Stakhra 
(FersepoUs)— a  tradioon  which  is  in 'substantial 
agreement  with  the  Fahlavi  aoooont  in  tbeiKfubarf 
(nL  8,  TIL  viL  S  n.,  T.  iiL  4)  of  a  sumptaous  copy 
that  was  preserred  in  the '  treanuj  ol  Shaplgia '  at 
FOrsepolis  (of.  Jaekson,  Fwtia  iW  emd  Prumt, 
p.  aw  L).  Aeooiding  to  the  FfeUa-ri  treatise 
BtofraitM  Aira»t  another  oonr.  fwoit^inlng  ijsoo 
ehi^itan  inscribed  on  gilded  tablets,  was  kept  in 
the '  tzeasory '  of  the  fire-temple  at  Samarkand  (cf. 
Modi,  Aisfidgilr'i  Zoriran,  ShaMHhO-i  Airan, 
Bombay.  1899,  pp.  188-lM,  and  JBASBo  xx. 


Ko.  M I  and  Jackson,  NSUMm  StueUen,  Strassburg^ 
1906,  pp.  1031-1033).  These  two  archetype  oopiea, 
hitherto  preeerred  with  lealons  eare,  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  inrarion  <rf  'tho  aoonrsed  Iskandar' 
(Alnander)  in  B.a  MBOt  when  he  bomed  the  palace 
of  the  Acduemenians  nt  Pereepolis,  and  wlmi  his 
conqaering  hosto  took  possession  ot  Samarkand. 

The  raTages  of  Alexander  broke  the  power  of 
the  Zoroastrian  faith,  and  the  Solenoid  andParthlan 
rule  in  the  fire  following  centuries  forms  a  period 
of  depression  and  darkness  in  its  history,  entuUng  a 
loss  of  extensiTe  portions  of  tlie  original  seriptnrea. 
Despite  the  consequent  negloct,  ewrideraUe  pur- 
tions  of  the  texts  were  preserved  in  scattered 
works  and  in  the  memory  of  the  priests.  Under 
the  last  of  the  Arsaoids,  early  in  the  3rd  cent.  A.D., 
an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  such  parts  of  the 
ATesta  as  had  snrriTed.  According  to  a  proclama- 
tion of  Khosm  Anflshirr&n  {A.l>.  631-079),  King 
Yalkhash,  who  is  geoerally  identified  with  Volo- 
geses  I.,  ordered  that  allsaiored  writings  should  be 
searched  for,  and  that  such  portions  as  were  pre- 
serred  only  m  oral  tradition  snonld  again  be  written 
down.  This  work  wss  esgerly  oontinaed  hj  the 
founder  of  the  Sasanian  dynasty,  Artakhshir* 
mpakln  (A.D.  226-240),  who  oranmissioned  the 
high  priert  Tansar  to  ooUeet  the  scattered  frag- 
mento,  and  by  his  son,  Sh&hpOhr  i.  (A.D.  241-872). 
In  the  reign  of  ShAhpflhr  n.  (A.D.  800-880)  a  final 
revision  01  the  Avestan  texts  was  made  by  his 
prime  minister,  Xdarbld  Mftraspand,  ana  this 
oolleotioD.  consisting  of  a  fixed  number  of  books, 
was  then  declared  canonical  (see  Darmesteter,  Le 
SStmd-AvtHa,  liL  Introd.  pp.  xx-xxxri,  'Zend' 
Avesta.'  8BS  it.  im.  xxx-xlrij,  and  JA^  new 
series,  UL,  Paris,  im,  pp.  185-200,  002-606 1  ooo- 
sult  also  the  discussion  of  Darmesteter's  article, 
in  two  papers,  by  the  Parsi  High  Priest  Darab 
Dastor  Peshotan  Sanjana,  Tanmr^t  AlUatd  Litter, 
LeipDg,  189S,  and  the  same  author's  Oossnxt/tofu 
Of*  Iktrm**M«r't  TAsory,  Leipiig,  1808 ;  and  Mills. 
ZanUhuahtra,  Phiio,  the  AeJkermmtidt,  tmd  lerael, 
Chicago,  1906,  pp.  21-70). 

Far  more  serious  even  than  the  ravages  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  oentnries  of  o^leot,  were  tiie  results 
of  the  Huhammadan  oonquest  of  Persia  and  the 
inroads  of  the  Qur'in.  Through  religious  persecu- 
tions and  civic  disabilities  the  worshippers  of 
Ormaid  were  oompelled  to  abandon  their  faith  or 
go  into  exile,  and  as  many  Zoroastrian  books  as 
ooold  be  fbwid  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  The 
smaU  bo^  texts  that  eeoaped  destruction  and 
loss  was  preserved  by  the  few  Zoroastrians  who 
remidned  in  Portia  aiid  hy  the  Parsis,  their  00- 
religiouists  who  had  taken  refuge  in  India ;  and 
the  booki  contained  in  these  manuscripts,  re- 
ooined  from  time  to  time,  oonstitute  the  Avesta  as 
we  now  have  it.  The  oldest  Indian  manoscripts 
date  from  the  13th  and  14th  oentnries ;  the  Persian 
are  not  older  than  the  17th.  No  tingle  manuscript 
contains  all  the  extant  texta. 

4.  Present  contents.— The  Avesta  In  its  present 
fcnm  oonsiBts  of  the  following  divisions  t  (a)  Varna, 
including  (6)  the  OdthOe,  (0)  VUparad,  {tti  Yaehte, 
(•)  Minor  Texts,  sooh  as  Nyaithea,  QOhe,  wbo.,  if} 
Ven^dad,  {g)  Fragmente.  These  divitions  fall 
naturally  into  two  groups.  (1)  The  first  group 
comprises  the  Vendldftd,  Vlsparad,  and  »Bna, 
which  are  classed  together  for  liturgical  purposes. 
In  the  ritual  these  are  not  recited  as  separate  books, 
but  are  intermingled  with  one  another,  and  the 
mannsoripta  often  present  them  in  the  order  in 
wUdi  they  are  to  b«  used  in  the  serriee.  In  this 
case  the  Pahlavi  translation  is  omitted,  and  the 
collection  ii  called  VendidAd  Sddah,  *  Vendldftd 
Pure,'  that  is,  without  commentary.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  these  books  also  appear  in  some  manuscripts 
■  Sao  art  Amum  t.  voL  L  p.  7K 
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as  Bsparate  entitdea,  and  in  that  ease  each  part  ia 
oaually  accompanied  by  a  renderine  in  Fahlavi. 
(2)  The  second  groap  comprises  the  Minor  Prayers 
and  tiie  Yadits,  which  are  often  included  with 
these  in  the  manuscripts,  and  ia  called  Khordah 
Avesta,  'Abridged  Avesta,'  or  *  Small  Avesta.' 
This  forms  a  species  of  prayer-book  for  the 
lai^. 

(a)  Kofiui.— The  Taana  Is  the  ohief  liturgical 
worlE  of  tiie  canon.  It  is  recited  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Yasna  ceremony,  wfaioh^  apart  from  a  number 
of  subordinate  rites,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  pre- 
paration and  offering  of  the  parOhom  (the  jtiice  of 
the  Haoma  plant,  mingled  with  milk  and  aromatic 
ingredients).  Parts  of  the  book,  however,  deal 
only  indii-ectly  with  the  ritual.  The  Yasna  is 
composed  of  72  chapters,  called  ffaiti,  ffa,  which 
are  symbolized  in  the  girdle  of  the  Parsis  {kttsti), 
woven  of  72  strands.  Several  of  these  chapters 
are  mere  repetitions  to  swell  the  apparent  number. 
Chapters  v.  and  zriii.  are  substiuitially  identioal 
with  chapters  xxxvii.  and  xlvii. ,  and  chapters  IxiiL, 
Ixiv.,  Ixvi.,  IzviL,  and  IxxiL  are  compoaad  of  texts 
occurring  elsewhere.  The  book  falls  into  three 
nearly  equal  divisions  (i-xxvii,  xzviiL-lv.,  Ivi.- 
Ixzii).  The  first  part  begins  with  an  invocation  of 
Ormazd  and  the  other  divinities  in  order  of  rank 
(L-ii.),  and  the  dedication  of  the  oblation  (m^cusda) 
and  other  offerings  with  umilar  formulas  (iiL  1-8, 
iv. ).  After  a  short  prayer  (viiL  6-8)  there  follows 
th9S<mYa»ktijx.-itL),  m  wiiichHaonia,tiiebraiieli 
from  whose  fcwigs,  like  the  Soma  of  the  Hindna*  a 
sacred  drink  was  prepared,  is  penonified  mud  wot. 
shipped  both  as  plant  and  as  divinity.  This  aeetion 
is  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  Zoroastrian  creed  (xiL) 
and  by  other  formulas  (xiii.).  With  chapter  xiv. 
begin  the  so-ealled  Staoia  Yunjfa,  chapters  of  the 
St6t'Ya»ht,  m  twenl^-first  Nask,  of  the  earlier 
Avesta,  which  oonliniw,  with  intemtptions,  as  far 
as  chapter  IviiL  In  ^e  early  chapters  of  the  jSi/ooto 
yetnya  are  found  invocations  of  the  spirits  of  the 
day  (xvL),  of  the  periods  of  day  and  year,  and  of 
the  various  forma  of  fire  (xviL).  Chapters  xiz.- 
xxi.  oontain  commentaries  on  the  three  most  saored 
Nnyers,  the  Ahuna  Vaitya,  A*hem  VohU,  and 
Ymghi  ffatdm,  and  represent  Mot  of  the  third 
orinnal  Nask,  called  the  Bak  liaslE.  The  suo- 
oeedingchapta8(zziL-xxvii.)  make  up  a  further 
liturgical  sequence,  called  H&nUttt  Y<ufd,  which 
accompanies  the  second  preparation  of  the  Haoma 
juice  in  the  ceremony.  Tne  five  OdUtda,  which 
together  with  the  ITeuna  Sa^nghaiti  form 
chapters  xxviiL-liiL  (excepting  liL),  stand  out  in 
marked  oontrast  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Yasna, 
and  are  described  in  the  next  paragraph  below. 
Chapter  liiL  is  a  brief  interpolation  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Gftthfia.  Chapter  tiv.  consists  of 
but  a  single  verse,  aside  from  the  introductory 
formulas,  and  forms  the  ^jryamon praver, 
with  which  the  Saoshyants  are  to  restore  the  dead 
to  life  at  the  day  of  reeorreotjon.  After  a  brief 
poetical  summary  of  the  G&thfts  (Iv.)  oomee  the 
Srdsh  Y<uht  OviL),  a  long  and  detailed  glorification 
of  the  angel  Sraosha,  preceded  by  a  briefer  chapter 
in  the  same  vein  (Ivi.)  by  way  of  introduction. 
Chapter  Iviii.  is  in  praise  of  prayer  in  general,  and 
especially  of  the  prayer  to  he  recited  at  Uie  Last 
Jndgment.  The  tollowing  chaptn*  (lix.),  witii  its 
zenewed  invocations,  leads  over  to  a  fdmnula  of 
blessing  on  the  house  of  a  pious  worahipper  (Ix.), 
a  formula  of  exorcism  (IxL ),  and  a  series  of  stanzas 
to  be  recited  in  propitiation  of  the  saored  fire  (IxiL ). 
Chapters  IziiL-lxviiL  oonstitnte  the  Ab-%6r,  '  offer- 
ing to  the  waters,*  which  connate  of  an  introduction 
(lxiii.-lxiv.),  pruses  of  Anihitft,  tiie  goddess  of 
tho  waters  (Ixv.),  and  the  formulas  wed  in  the 
oonseoration  and  ofilaring  of  the  holy  watw  (IxvL- 
Ixfiii.}.  The  book  ends  with  further  invocations 


(]xix.^zxiL),  which  mark  the  oonolnakni  of  the 
Yasna  ceremony. 

(6)  fii^Adtf.  — The  metrical  Gftthfis  ('soogs,' 
'  {malms ')  constitute  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole  Avesta,  and  differ 
from  the  other  parts  in  language,  metre,  and 
style.  Th^  are  five  in  number,  oom|aisbig  17 
hymns  {ybt.  xxviii.-xxxiv.,  xliiL-xlvL,  xlviL-L, 
li.,  liii),  and  axe  arranged  aoootdin^  to  thdr 
metres,  and  named  Ahnnavidti,  Ushtavaiti,  Spenta 
Mainyn,  Vohn  Khshathra,  and  Vahishtoishti,  after 
their  opening  words.  These  Zoroastrian  psalms 
contain  the  teachings,  exhortations,  and  revelations 
of  the  prophet  Zonmster  himself,  who  seems  a  more 
distinct  personality  here  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Avesta.  The  style  of  the  G&th&s  is  noticeably 
different  from  that  of  other  parts,  being  aimom 
free  from  the  tiresome  uniformity  and  barrm 
reiteration  of  some  of  the  later  portions;  and 
although  there  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  the 
cardinal  tenets,  these  do  not  become  monotonous, 
because  of  their  varying  expression.  Ceremonies 
and  ritual  observances  are  but  little  referred  to, 
and  the  Haraunmlt,  the  Fraveuhi*.  and  the  whole 
natural  istic  pantheon  do  not  appear  in  these  hymns, 
either  because  they  present  the  reli^on  in  an  earlier 
and  loftier  form,  or,  more  probaUy,l>eoaoM  they  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  prophet's  teaching  re- 
garding the  oonmot  between  Onnasd  and  Ahriman, 
the  rebtion  of  the  human  individual  to  that  con- 
flict, its  nltimate  outcome  in  tiw  routing  of  the 
fwces  of  evil  and  Uie  final  victory  of  Omuid,  the 
last  judgment,  and  the  longed-for  kingdom  of 
Ormazd.  The  detached  chancter  of  the  verses, 
which  nevertheless  are  a  logical  sequence,  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that,  like  the  verse  portitms 
of  many  Buaohistio  works,  they  were  the  text 
of  discourses  ci  tiie  pn^bet  and  a  summary  of  his 
teachings  in  a  form  available  fw  oral  tradition  (cf. 
Piscbel  and  Geldner,  Veditchs  jViuJisM,  Stuttgart, 
1889,  i.  287). 

In  the  midst  of  tiie  Gftthfis  is  inserted  the  so* 
called  *  Yasna  of  the  Seven  Chapters'  {Yatna 
SaptanifhdUi),  which  is  written  in  prose^  but  in 
the  same  dialect  as  the  Gftthie.  It  oonsuts  of  a 
number  of  prayers  and  ascriptions  of  praise  to 
Ormazd,  the  Amesha  Sjpentas,  or  archangels,  the 
souls  of  the  righteous,  the  fire,  the  waters,  and  the 
earth.  By  some  scholars  it  is  held  to  represent  a 
later  and  more  developed  form  of  the  religion  than 
appears  in  the  Gftthfis.  Its  language,  in  fscbt 
shows  certain  departures  from  the  Gftthie  dialect. 
Under  the  Gfith&s  are  also  included  four  specially 
sacred  prayers  or  formulas.  These  are  the  ^AiHia 
Vairya^Ytu.  Txvii.  13),theJ«A«nFoAil(Fa«.xzvii 
14),  Yengfa  EOtdm  ( Ya».  iv.  26),  and  the  Airyaiman 
/«Aya  previously  mentioned  [Ycu.  liv.  1). 

(c)  Fuparod.— The  Visparad  (Av.  viirpj  rtOcmi, 
'  all  the  lords ')  is  not  a  body  of  connected  texts, 
but  consists  merely  of  additions  to  portions  of  tiie 
Yasna,  which  it  resembles  in  language  and  form. 
It  comprisea  24  (according  to  some,  88  or  87) 
chapters,  called  Kardah,  and  is  about  one-seventh 
as  long  as  the  Yasna.  The  Visparad  contains 
invocations  and  offerings  of  homage  to  *all  the 
lords,*  whence  its  name.  In  the  ritual  ite  ohapters 
are  inserted  among  those  of  the  Yaana. 

id)  Yashif.—lhe  Yashts  (Av.  ye$hth  'worship 
by  praise*)  form  a  poetical  book  of  81  bynms, 
chiefly  in  verse,  in  which  the  angels  of  the  religion 
llfatatat)  and  the  heroes  of  ancient  Iran  are  praised 
and  glorified.  The  order  in  which  the  divinities  are 
woruiipped  corresponds  laigely  with  the  sequence 
in  which  they  are  used  to  name  the  days  of  the 
month.  In  external  form  the  Yashts  an  ^bar- 
aoterized  by  titeir  identical  introdnetlon  and  oon- 
elttricm,  hat  they  diflfer  greatly  in  lengtii,  age,  and 
charaoter.   The  first  four  are  leigely  oranposed  of 
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late  and  aiurmaunatiMJ  matwial,  and  tho  last  two 
eoonst  ehi^  of  regalar  Yaaht  imnnlu  with  a 
nnmber  of  qnotatiMia  ixom  ottMr  puMna.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intenrenlng  loBgar  Tashta  are 
slmoBt  entirely  in  rene^  and  have  orauiderable 
poetie  merit.  Of  ehief  importance  among  theae 
are:  Tadit  t.,  in  praiae  of  Aidn  Sflrft  AnAbit*. 
the  goddeM  of  the  waters;  TaahtviiL,  which  exalts 
Che  star  Tiahtrra,  and  leooonta  hia  vietorT  orer 
the  demoD  of  diongliti  Yadit  x.,  dedtoMed  to 
Hitbim»  who,  aa  Uie  god  of  light  and  of  tmth, 
ridea  oat  hi  lordly  airay  to  wreak  rengeanoe  on 
thoae  who  have  belied  ueir  oath  or  broken  th«r 
pledge;  Yaaht  xiiL,  devoted  to  glorifying  and  pro- 
pitiating the  goardian  ndrita  {fravatku)  of  the 
rij^teona;  YaahtziT-tiniumoarof  Teretluagbna, 
tw  incarnation  of  Tiotoiyi  and  Yadit  xix.,  which 
sings  the  praises  of  the  Kinsly  Gkny  ikcnaya 
ItwmakU  •  sort  of  halo  or  lacuanoe  said  to  have 
besnposBMsed  by  kings  and  heroes  of  Iran  in  olden 
times  as  a  sign  of  theu  mlerahip  by  divine  right 
Modi  of  the  material  in  the  Yaahts  is  evidently 
drawn  from  pre-Zoroastrian  sages;  there  is  » 
mythological  and  iMnndaiT  atmos^ian  about 
them,  am  Firdansi's  SMh  Ndmah  serves  to  throw 
li|^  OB  many  «f  the  events  which  tb«f  portray, 
and  OB  allanons  that  woold  otherwise  be  ob- 


(«)  Mmor  Tssi*.— Chief  among  the  Minor  Texts 
are  the  Njfai$hu,  or  ZoroastiianXitanies,  a  eolleo- 
tion  of  five  short  praTcrs  or  ascriptiona  of  praise 
addressed  to  the  Son,  Moon,  Water,  and  Fire,  and 
to  the  angeb  KhnrshM,  Mihr  (Mithra).  Mftb. 
Ardvisttr  (Aidvl  SOrft  An&hitA),  and  Ataah,  who 
preside  over  these  elements.  These  litanies  form 
sn  important  part  of  the  Khordah  Aveeta.  They 
are  composed  of  fragments  from  the  Yasna  and 
Yaahts,  and  contain  invocations,  sapplications, 
dqveoations,  and  obseerations  employed  daily  by 
the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  priesthood.  Under  the 
beading  of  Minor  Texts  oome  also  the  five  Cfa\a, 
addreased  to  the  sfdrits  of  the  five  periods  of  the 
day ;  the  two  ^trfisoAs,  the  greatn  and  the  lesser, 
whidi  in  tbur  80  paragraphs  invoke  in  torn  the 
divinities  of  each  day  of  the  month,  and  which  are 
leeited  eraedally  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
deathof  aZonarariaa ;  thoi^^lii^iliu,  orUessings, 
fonr  in  nnmber,  nsed  for  vanons  imrposes  with  an 
accompanying  offering :  the  .^mm^filn-i  Detkmdn, 
repeated  m  honour  of  those  who  have  died  in  the 
faith ;  the  Ifrinffdn-i  OMhd,  reeited  on  the  five 
ccnolnding  days  of  the  year,  when  the  souls  of  the 
dead  revimt  the  earth  i  the  JiMngan4  Gahanbdr, 
eoraposed  ehi«By  <rf  instraeUnu  to  worshippers 
emweniing  partioipation  in  the  oelebraiUmi  m  die 
dxmedalfestivalsof  the  year ;  and  the  Jf/HngOn-i 
JtaMlAmn,  reeited  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
All  of  these  belong  to  the  Khordah 


Avesta. 

if)  VtMttddd.  —  The  Vendldid  (At.  vCcIoApo- 
dSiot  *tlie  law  against  the  demona*),  althongh 
inserted  for  litnrgioal  piupusss  among  the  GftthAs 
in  the  Zoroastrian  ritnaL  is  not  aotnally  a  Utnrncal 
work  bnt  a  priestly  eoae  prescriUng  the  vanons 
porifieations,  penalnes,  ana  expiations.  It  origin- 
ally formed  the  nineteenth  Nask  of  the  Avesta 
faaoded  down  to  Sasanian  times,  bnt  its  parts  vary 
greatly  both  in  pdnt  of  s^le  and  in  time  of  oom- 
poation.  Much  of  it  most  be  of  late  origin. 


fa  Hs  fswrnt  locm  H  coolslBS  «S  ofauttn.  «Blkd  kfgudi. 
Lis  a  doslMio  sMonitt  of  cnAmttststMbidMsU 


tbs  dtav««Ms  tacms  d  tbs  olbMWlsi  dtflgtatfid  ncloas 
of  Hh  wtt  to  Hw  eoQslw  Mssdvs  sotMIr  a*  Abrimsii. 
OlMnte  B.  tA  ttw  kfi^  of  Tfass.  oC  ttw  OoUm  An  ud  of  Um 
oamtif  of  a  tanifala  winter  aod  uwtimilht  flood*,  io  pr«Mrr« 
a^Sd  Im  wUA  Ihs  BiteOdr  TliM  to  dbwM  bjr  Ortnud 
toMMaasDelMnnfssrA  Dm  MktwW  cbftpter  (UL)  trwOs 
of  ttsBlnsufM  sad  pstas  of  ssftUr  Uto,  tbs  nuiMr  of  1U« 
inMriM  to  tMBNts  0(  flonsH  (R  vmW  fliui  of  n«aX  pnlM 
of  VfoBttBiSk  Md  ttw  iHBssiwt  <«  fl»  aartt  1^  oorpsM. 


<liuittr  It.  ocnomiBlassl  matlMS— iMMbM  otooBteul,  Mnntt, 
punUmMoti.  Ct»vt(tn  r.-zfl.  rdftte  m^nlj  to  tauniHr  In- 
oorrad  thraotb  oontaot  with  the  dwd  utd  to  Um  SMtbodi  of 
pqiUoattoo  for  ntmrham  tbo  poDotloo,  notablr  by  xtatUrtdim 
•a«UboratelaitntloBtoi>lMnlgittB,tboBOH3>lMten^^ 
(Ix.).  Cti^AaciziiL-xT.mdmUdafakartotlMtrwtiiMatto 
n  Moorded  to  ttw  doc.  «n  snlSMl  bold  la  stanook  rmriatU 
ranid  by  the  osrijr  pMttwsl  ZwnotrioM,  In  ohtpNri  xyL- 
zviL  liMtraettoM  an  givon  lor  poiUoMloa  fioin  nVwml  oorti 
of  nnnlMimwi.  ud  tor  tbo  dtapoMl  of  PMlnc"  of  tho  i»Ui  and 
cUppod  rod*  of  tbo  bslr.  Obaptor  xrOL,  on*  of  tbo  inort  taf 
tttwOnc  sad  instnedn  bt  tboVoiKBdid,dMl^  uMBg  oUmt 
ttaiM, wltbtbodMroototf  tba tnio oadtho (Un  prlMt,aBd 
with  tbo  oook  th*t  w^kea  tbo  ptow  to  pnyor  wtr  In  tbo 
momlar;  sad  It  reUt«  «  ooovowaBon  botwom  tn«  vwol 
Snoahk,  dob  In  bftad,  ud  tho  orD  ipfrit  DruJ,  oonc«nilii(  tbs 
profooj  of  tbo  IftUor.  In  dioptor  ziz.  aro  foood  on  ooooont  of 
Ibo  tampMoa  of  Zomstor  and  tbo  Nfolstkn  of  the  dMtbir  of 
thasonlsttodMa.  Cbpt«xi.4iiLsnobMro(ai 


iff)  FngwmU9.~Jn  addltioB  to  tlw  praoadlBa 
books  there  are  also  a  oonsideralile  nnmber  «f 
fragments.  There  snrvivet  for  example,  three 
olu^>tets  from  the  oripnal  Hi^kht  Kask,  the 
last  two  of  which  are  esohatologioal  in  character, 
and  deal  with  the  destiny  of  the  sool  after  death. 
Of  special  interest  is  a  dmilar  m^iioal  frag- 
ment  (Fr.  W.  4),  which  refers  to  tha  dBcaey 
of  the  Aifyaman  Jthfa  prayer,  whiiA  Is  to  be 
chanted  by  the  Messisntc  Moshyants  at  tha 
day  of  jndgmenti  to  confound  Ahnm&n  and  bis 
heUirii  crew  and  to  raise  up  the  dead  (of.  Haas, 
'An  Avestan  Fragment  on  the  Reeurrection/ 
Svitga  MmHorial  Votume,  Bombay,  190S,  pp.  ISl- 
187).  Among  the  lonser  fragmentary  texts  be 
mentioned  auo  the  J^fHm-i  Ptu^AoiMar  Zarnuhi 
in  honour  of  Zoroaster,  a  blessing  invoked  npon 
kings,  and  the  so-called  VUktdtpratht,  an  enig- 
matical compilation,  disoonn  acted  and  tin  gram- 
matical, which  is  in  no  wise  related  to  the  regular 
Yaahts.  Many  fragments  are  found  as  quotations 
in  the  Pablavi  anoiUary  literature.  Most  import- 
ant of  these  is  the  Ifinmgittdn,  a  work  in  three 
fargards,  or  ohapteit,  ooUeeting  and  oommenting 
npon  a  number  m  Avestan  Jfbwtfft,  or  ritual  pre> 
seriptions.  The  commentary  idtes  additional  direc- 
tions of  the  same  kind  from  another  sonros.  This 
work  in  of  value  for  our  knowledge  of  the  ritual 
and  for  Avestan  lexicography,  but  unfortunately 
the  mannseript  materisJ  is  poor  and  the  text  ooa- 
seqnently  impwieet.  Anouier  Fahlavi  treatise 
that  contains  Avestan  paasagea  is  the  4/Mm4 
Dahman,  also  called  Aoaemadaied  after  the  first 
quoted  Avestan  word.  The  Fahlavi  commentaries 
on  t^e  Vendldftd  and  the  Yasna,  and  other  Fahlavi 
worlu,  such  ss  the  ShdyaatiA-Shd^att^  tiie  Vijv^ 
koH-i  Dtnikt  and  the  PurtiaknXhAt  oontun  a  large 
number  of  Avestan  quotations,  maxty  of  them  fn»s 
Uie  lost  Nasks,  and  nief  formnlas  and  prayers  ara 
found  here  and  there  in  manusoripts  of  the  Khordah 
Avesta.  Mention  should  likewise  he  made  of  the 
additions  to  Aveetan  lexicography  in  the  Frahan^ 
i-Oint,  an  Avesta-Pahlavi  ^oesaiy  (ed.  Hoshan^t 
Jamaspji  and  Hang,  BtMnbay,  1807 ;  ef.  Koehelt,  m 
WZKM  xiv.  172^18,  xr.  117-188L  For  a  oom- 
idete  list  of  frs^ents  and  their  editims  see 
Bartholomae,  Altiran.  WBrtw^meh,  pp.  viii-z. 

The  extant  parts  of  the  Avesta  owe  their  preser> 
vation  chiefly  to  their  employment  in  the  ritoaL 
The  litorgical  portions,  oonstantly  used  in  priestly 
observances  and  oeremonies,  were  natuTaUy  con- 
sidered of  greater  importance  and  cherished  with 

Esater  care,  whereas  the  other  books  that  may 
ve  esu^md  deetmotion  gradually  fell  into  desue- 
tude and  neglect,  were  not  copied  as  much  as  the 
parts  occurring  in  the  ritiuU,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared altogether.  Thus  it  happens  tfaat  the 
present  Avesta  corresponds  but  little  with  the 
traditional  21  Nasks  in  arrangement  or  in  ex- 
tent. Only  two  of  these  original  21  books  are 
DOW  represented  with  any  degree  of  eomplete- 
BSH.    The  Yeadldld,  or  nineteentii  Nas^  has 
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Barrived  in  appnHdiutelT  ito  fall  fonn ;  yet  even 
tiiiB  tlutwi  evfMnoeof  liwmg  bmpamea  up  and 
meoed  togetbar.  Many  of  the  fltu^twrs  M  the  StAt- 
Yaflht,  or  twen^-firat  Nask,  are  oontained  in  the 
Tana,  where  they  extend,  with  interraptionB,  from 
chapter  xiv.  to  chapter  IvuL  (ef.  Geldnert  *  Aweeta- 
litteratnr/ in  ff/ri*  iL  2S-20).  There  exist  alBO,  in 
addition  to  tiiese  two  remnants,  an  important  part 
of  theBakftn  YaahtiorfoarteeBth  Na8k(moift  of 
the  Taihta  bdng  referred  bade  to  this  otherwise 
loit  book),  and  porMona  or  fragments  of  others 
are  extant.  Altogether  there  are  preserved  Bpeci- 
mens  of  abont  IS  of  the  original  21  Masks.  This 
material  ia  Bnpplemcnted,  liowever,  by  varions 
passages  that  hare  been  translated  from  the 
Aveita  into  Pahlavi,  and  have  come  down  to  ns  in 
that  form.  The  Pahlavi  BUndoAisAn,  for  example, 
is  largely  baaed  on  the  old  Aveataa  Dftmdftt  Nask, 
and  serves  in  a  measure  to  replace  its  loas. 

5.  Age  and  i^rowth.— The  present  form  of  the 
Avesta  dates,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  from 
the  Sasaaian  period,  but  the  varions  portions 
differ  oonsiderably  from  one  anotiber  in  age.  The 
relative  age  of  the  component  parts  can  be  ap- 
proximately determined  by  a  study  of  their  metre, 
grammar,  and  style.  Almongh  it  is  impossible  to 
n>  into  details  here,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
uie  later  texts  as  a  mle  are  written  in  proee,  show 
lack  of  grammatical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their 
authors  or  compilers,  and  consist  to  a  very  great 
extent  of  formiduo  material.  The  applioation  of 
this  threefold  oriterion  shows  the  onronologioal 
order  of  the  texts  to  be  somewhat  as  followa :  (1) 
GftthSs  {Ya».  xxviiL-IilL),  inolnding  (2)  the  Yasna 
Haptanghftiti  {Yeu.  xxxv.-xliL)  and  some  other 
eomposiuons  in  the  G&th&  dialect  (yiu.  xiL,  IviiL 
and  the  four  most  sacred  prayers,  or  formulas, 
mentioned  above),  (3)  metrical  Yasna  and  Yashts 
(yof.  ix.-xL,  Ivii.,  IxiL,  Ixr^  Yt.  v.,  TiiL-x.,  xir., 
XV.,  xvii.  xix.).  portions  of  TendldAd  iL-v.,  xviiL- 
xix. ,  and  scattered  verses  in  the'^paxad,  Nyaishes, 
Afrtngftns,  etc.,  and  (4)  the  remaming  prose  por- 
tions of  the  Avesta, 

The  determination  of  the  actual  date  of  com- 
position of  the  different  parts  of  the  Avesta  is 
largely  a  matter  of  speonlation.  AccOTding  to  l^e 
generally  acoepted  view,  the  GftthOe,  the  oldest  part 
in  substance  as  well  as  in  form,  date  back  to  an 
early  period  of  the  religion,  if  not  to  the  prophet 
Zoroaster  himself,  whereas  certain  minor  portions 
of  the  scriptures  may  have  been  written  or  com- 
piled as  late  as  the  time  of  Sh&hpiihr  n.  of  the 
pasanian  dynasty.  The  extreme  limits  of  the 
period  development  would  thus  be  about  b.c. 
660  and  A.D.  876.  In  his  latest  works  (Le  Zend- 
Avetta,  ilL,  Introd. ;  see  also  Zenti-AvMttfi, 
SBE  iv.).  the  brilliant  French  aobolar,  Darme- 
steter,  put  forth  a  radical  theory  in  r^:ard  to  the 
oompontion  of  the  Avesta  as  we  now  have  it.  In 
his  opinion  all  sacred  writings  that  may  have 
eziated  under  the  Aohiemenians  were  lost  after  the 
invasion  of  Alexander,  snd  not  a  page  of  any 
earlier  work  has  oome  down  intact.  The  pre- 
Alezandrian  spirit  mi^  be  reomnized,  however, 
in  the  Vend^&d,  which,  although  later  than  the 
G4th&B  in  composition,  is  older  in  material  and 
Aohffimenian  in  tone.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  G&thfis,  though  the  oldest  part  of  the  Avesta 
in  fonn.  xe|aeeettt  the  latest  srowtii  of  the 
Z<noa8triaa  spirit  and  show  the  Iimaenee  of  Gnos- 
tieism,  the  school  of  Philo  Jndnos,  and  Jad^un. 
Darmesteter  assigns  their  origin  to  the  middle  of 
the  Ist  cent.  A.D.  This  radical  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  age  and  growth  of  the  Avesta  met  at 
onoe  with  sj^zited  opposition  m  the  part  of  scholars 
bast  qualified  to  jiulge,  and  can  haid^  be  said  to 
have  any  aooeptsaoe  to-dn.  Avestan  ape^ists 
an  at  present  agreed  that  there  is  no  adeqnata 


reason  for  TT*^^'"g  so  strong  a  claim  that  the 
tnditiaa  waa  lost.  It  is  krown  that  tlie  latest 
Parthian  monarohs  were  filled  with  the  true 
Zorosstiian  8^t»  and  It  can  be  proved  from  Greek, 
Latin,  and  ouier  writings  that  the  tradlHon  of  the 
wisdom  of  Zoroaster  Uved  <m  during[  tiie  long 
period  between  Alexander  and  the  roe  (tf  tha 
boose  of  Sisftn  in  the  3rd  oent.  A.D. 

6h  Lannan^— The  langnwge  in  whSdi  llie 
Avesta  is  written  la  named 'Avestsn.'  It  belongs 
to  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanie  family 
of  tongues,  and  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  Sans- 
krit, tnough  individually  qnue  distinct  from  the 
latter.  This  relaUon  to  the  Sanskrit  was  one  of 
the  means  of  establishing  the  authenticity  of  the 
Avesta,  and  is  still  of  the  greatest  importanoB  in 
its  interpretation.  In  its  phonology  Avestan 
agrees  with  Sanskrit  in  its  vowels  in  general,  but 
shows  a  greater  variety  in  its  e  and  o  sounds. 
Final  vowels,  except  6,  are,  as  a  rule,  short.  A 
striking  peculiarity  is  the  insertion  of  tranntional 
and  epentjietio  vowels,  the  latter  giving  rise  to 
improper  diphthongs.  Some  of  the  oonsonants  are 
identical  with  thoee  of  Sanskrit,  others  oorreqwnd 
unifonnly  with  certain  Sanskrit  sounds.  The 
Sanskrit  voiceless  stops  k,  t,  p,  for  example,  are 
geoerally  represented  m  Avestan  by  the  ^irante 
kA,  th,f,  when  followed  hy  oonsonants ;  Sanskrit 
initial  $  appears  in  Avestan  as  h.  Because  of  this 
close  correspondence,  many  Avestan  words  and 
phrases  may  be  changed  at  once  into  their  Sanskrit 
equivaleBta  by  the  mere  application  of  certain 
immietie  ^ws.  Jn  inflexion  the  langiuge  shows 
nearly  tiie  riohnen  of  Vedic  Sanskrit,  and  it 
possesses  almost  equal  facility  of  word-formation. 
In  nntax  it  differs  fnmi  tiie  Sanskrit  in  eertain 
pointa,  lowing  marked  individiialil^,  e^edally 
m  the  later  portions. 

Twodialeots  may  be  recognized  in  tiie  Avesta: 
one  the  Gitiift  disleot,  the  Utngnage  of  tiie  ddeet 
parts,  often  called  GiUhd  Avestan  (^.ilv.);  the 
other,  the  langoage  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Av^ta„i}aileA¥omigerAvettan(YAv.).  ^eGftthi 
dialect  is  more  arceaic,  bearing  to  the  Younger 
Avestan  somewhat  the  relation  ot  the  Vedio  to  the 
(daaaical  Sanskrit.  Posribty  tUs  older  dialect  maj 
owe  some  of  its  neculiaritus  also  to  an  oririnal 
difference  of  locality.  Its  chief  cbaracteristio  is 
the  lengtiiening  of  aU  final  vowels  and  the  frequent 
use  of  parasitic  vowels.  Its  grammatical  structure 
is  remarkably  pure.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  all 
the  texts  written  in  Younger  Avestan,  as  the  late 
oompositi<ms  in  this  dialect,  owing  to  llngidstic 
decay,  show  many  oorruptitms  and  eonfonoos. 
All  that  is  old  or  written  in  metre,  however,  is 
correct,  and  occasional  inaocuraciefi  in  soeh  parts 
must  be  attributed  to  faulty  transmisrion. 

7.  Metres.— The  metres  of  the  Avesta  deserve 
considerable  attention,  because  th^  assist  in  de- 
termining the  relative  age  of  the  various  paria. 
Almost  all  the  oldest  portions  of  the  texts  are 
found  to  be  metrical;  thelater,  or  inserted  jportions, 
are,  as  a  rule,  though  not  always,  writtm  in  ptoee. 
The  G&tbAs  are  composed  in  metres  that  have 
analogies  in  the  Vedaa.  These  were  the  only 
metrical  parts  known  to  the  later  Zoroastzians 
until  Western  scholars  discovered  the  rhythmical 
structure  of  many  passages  in  the  later  texts. 
Almost  all  of  these  veirified  ptntions,  espenalhr 
frequent  in  the  Yaahta,  are  written  in  «ght>^(^]able 
lines  (cf.  Geldner,  Uber  dit  Metrik  de*  jvngeren 
Avetta,  Tubingen.  1877). 

8.  Alphabet. — The  Avesta  is  written  in  an  alpha- 
bet far  younger  than  the  language  it  presents. 
The  chuaoters  are  derived  from  the  Sasanian 
Pahlavif  whioh  waa  used  to  reooid  the  oral  tradi- 
tion when  Uie  texts  were  oolleeted  and  edited  in 
Sssanian  times.   The  writing  is  read  from  ri^t 
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to  hit.  Nothing  it  known  ahoat  th«  original 
Avwtaa  Mcipt. 

9,  Pahla^lTersioo.— TIm  Pahlari  rerdon  of  the 
ATMta  was  aads  in  Penia  in  SawmiaTi  timea, 
when  Um  gfloetal  nndewtanding  of  the  taered  texts 
became  more  and  more  impeneet.  Some  of  the 
exc|E«ticaI  portiona  and  works  ol  Intcmetation 
bemg  mn  to  Mvhuamadaa  timei^  ana  maj  be 
MridOMd  to  the  period  between  700  and  900  ^.D. 
Of  UM  PahlaTi  Tsniia  there  are  now  extant  the 
entire  Taana,  Ybpand,  and  Vandldid,  with 
•onw  povtums  ot  otMr  texti.  The  rendering  is  a 
woid  for  word  transUtiMi  ui  the  original,  with  the 
addition  of  oocaoonal  independent  explanatoir 
f^mm.  The  original  ATeetan  eonstrneUon  u 
QMially  adhered  to  TertMtam,  and  the  ^ossator 
has  to  eke  oat  the  InflexioiuJ  porerty  of  the 
language  in  his  day  hy  the  nse  el  partiolea.  These 
determmatiTea,  howem,  are  cmen  omitted,  and 
the  kes  of  the  stde  means  of  indieatiny  a^tao- 
tieal  relation  adds  greatly  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Pahlavi  paru^irase.  This  reralon,  with  the 
aeeompanying  giossee,  presMita  the  traditional 
Zona&zian  interpretation  from  an  early  timei  and 
is  vt  tiie  gmUest  Talne  for  an  onderstanding  of 
ofaaBora  ideas  and  an  innght  into  native  thought. 
It  is  also  of  material  assistaaee  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase^  and  it  serres  to 
dieck  the  reaolts  of  purely  lingoistio  analysis.  It 
most  be  otmoeded,  nerertbeleei,  that  It  abounds  in 
emn  and  iuaonmoiast  and  that  its  explanations 
are  often  fsnofoL  FuTthennore,  the  more  abstract 
or  obsenre  the  ni^^nal,  the  less  the  oommentator 
attempts  to  explain  it.  The  GfttiiAs,  for  example, 
haTo  m  general  tbtj  tvw  glosses,  whereas  some 
other  parts  of  Uie  Avesta  are  aooompanied  bT  an 
elaborate  oommentary.  The  ehief  defect  01  the 
vennon  lies  in  its  diingaid  of  the  {fflnoiples  of  the 
grammar,  oi  wbieh  its  anthon  seem  to  have  had 
Bcsreely  any  knowledf^  As  a  result  of  th»  dariah 
adherenoe  to  the  original,  the  s^le  of  the  Pahlavi 
Tereion  is  Tery  clumsy  in  oomparison  with  the 
Pahlari  of  independent  tnatisea. 

About  the  year  laOO  a  largepartof  thePahlan 
verrion  was  translated  into  Sanskrit  by  Neryo- 
waa^  son  ot  Ohaval,  a  Zoroastrian  priest,  who 
seems  to  hare  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
PahlarL  His  tranalation  is  of  great  value  as  a 
help  in  understanding  the  Pahlari  version,  which 
be  follows  in  oonstmction  and  renders  word  for 
word.  This  method  often  obliges  him  to  sacriAoe 
the  Sanskrit  syntax  to  that  of  the  (niginal  Pahlavi, 
and  his  language  oonseqaently  assumes  a  peculiar 
Iranidsed  aspMt.  A  further  striking  ^eouliaritr 
of  the  Sanskrit  of  Neryoaai^h's  version  is  hu 
disTMard  of  the  rules  of  santtts  or  enphonio 
vowel-eombination,  so  uniformly  observed  in  oUier 
Banskrit  works.  Narrosan^  seems  on  occasion 
to  have  corrected  titte  JENtUavi  rendering  when  he 
thought  it  at  fault,  thus  showing  that  be  must 
have  referred  at  times  to  tho  Aveatan  text  itself  and 
reaebed  an  independent  deoidon  as  to  its  meaning. 

A  modem  Perrian  translation  of  portions  of  tin 
Pdilavi  version  oi  the  Khordah  Avesta  was  pre- 
pared in  Perna  at  some  time  between  1600  and  1800 
A.i>.,  and  two  separate  translatims  into  Gujareti 
wen  mada  in  Inma  early  in  the  last  oantoiy,  and 
i^peazed  at  Bombay  in  1818  within  ftrc  nunuia  of 
oneanother.  These  are  the  last  independent  native 
versions  made  befwe  the  percolation  into  India  of 
the  influenoe  of  Western  scholanhip.  These  later 
verdons  have  some  merit,  in  that  tbey  occasionally 
help  us  to  understand  an  obsenre  or  ambigaons 
passage  in  the  Pahlavi,  but  th^  never  venture 
upon  an  ex^anation  other  than  that  of  the  version 
on  wUeh  uiey  are  based,  and  emaaqnentlj  they 
eontent  themselves  witJi  nprodufling  the  Pahlavi 
psnpfanse  and  oonimentaxj  without  diangeu 


la  Diacomy.— Tha  atory  d  the  disoowy,  or 
opening,  of  the  Avesta  to  Eunpe  has  a  neeial 
intered^  dnee  the  Avesta  has  been  known  to  tibo 
Western  world  for  cmly  a  little  more  than  a  on- 
tury.  A  mannscript  of  the  Taana  seems  to  have 
been  brought  to  Canterbury  as  early  as  1633,  and 
a  copy  of  tiie  VendldAd  Suah  was  Drought  from 
Surat  in  17S8  bj  an  BneHAm^i,  George  fiouoher, 
and  deported  m  tha  Bodlnan  Libra:nr  at  Oxford, 
wlien  u  was  ibr  a  long  time  chained  to  the  wall 
as  a  eoriosi^.  No  one,  however,  was  able  to  read 
these  manuscripts,  and  Thomas  Hyde  {Bistoria 
Seliffiom*  VtUmm  Pgnarum,  Oxford,  1700)  drew 
his  information  chiefly  from  later  Psni  sources. 
To  a  young  Frenchman,  Anquetil  dn  Perron,  be- 
l<mgs  the  nononr  of  being  the  first  to  deoipher 
these  texta.  Soma  traoingB  made  from  tlie  Oui»d 
manuscript  were  aentto  Paris  and  oame  to  his  notioa. 
Dn  Perron  at  onoe  oonoeived  the  idea  of  going  to 
India  or  Persia  and  obtMuiing  frtnn  the  pnests 
themselves  the  knowledge  of  their  sacred  books. 
In  his  eagenwss  to  carry  out  his  plan  he  did  not 
wait  for  promised  financial  suppcnt  from  tiie 
French  Academy,  but  enlisted  aa  a  scddier  amoDg 
tiie  troops  about  to  start  for  India,  and  left  Pane 
with  them  in  November,  1764.  Before  he  had  gone 
fair  on  his  journey,  however,  tiie  government  gave 
him  his  discharge  from  Uie  army,  and  presented 
him  with  his  passage  to  India.  Alter  innumerable 
disconragemento,  and  in  spito  of  almost  insur- 
monntaue  obstacles,  he  sooeeeded  in  winning  tha 
oonfldsnea  of  ti»  prieda,  with  whun  he  waa  aUa 
to  communicate  alter  learning  Modem  Pendaa. 
These  he  gradually  indnoed  to  teach  him  the 
language  of  the  Avesta,  to  let  him  have  some  of 
the  mannscripts,  and  even  to  initiate  him  into 
some  of  tha  ntes  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 
After  seven  yean  among  the  ^rds.  he  returned  to 
Enrope  in  1761,  stopping  at  Oxford,  before  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  to  compare  his  manosoripts  witii 
the  one  in  the  Bodleianlibraiy  in  order  to  assure 
himself  of  their  authenticity.  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  worked  apon  the  texts  and  prepared 
a  translation,  which,  together  with  explanatoiT 
material,  be  published  in  1771  uder  the  title  ZMtf- 
Avstta,  Oworag*  tU  Zoroattn, 

The  enUiusiasm  aroused  by  this  discovery  was 
soon  followed  by  disoiusions  rMrarding  the  authen- 
ticity  of  the  scriptures  that  had  be<an  made  ao- 
ceanole.  Some  sobolara  were  diswpointed  not  to 
find  the  important  philoeophicaT  and  religious 
ideas  they  bad  expected,  and  did  not  sufficiently 
realise  the  difficulties  of  pioneer  work  of  this 
kind.  It  was  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  so* 
called  Zend-Avesta  was  not  genuine,  but  a  forgery. 
The  foremost  advocate  of  this  view  was  the  Orien- 
talist Sir  William  Joues,  who  claimed  that  the 
Parris  had  palmed  off  on  du  Perron  a  oonglomera- 
tion  of  worthless  fabrications  and  absurdities.  In 
France  the  genuineness  of  the  book  was  aooepted 
almost  universally,  uid  the  German  icnolai 
Kleuker.was  an  unent  supporter  of  ito  authen- 
ridty,  translating  dn  Perrou  s  work  into  German, 
and  adding  a  collection  of  classical  allusions  to  the 
Magi  and  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  (9 
parts,  Riga  and  Leipdg,  1776-83).  This  discnsrion 
as  to  the  authenticity  usted  for  fifty  years,  during 
which  tame  little  or  no  work  waa  dtms  on  the  texta 
themselves. 

About  the  year  1826  the  texts  begui  to  be 
studied  Iqr  Suiskrit  sdiolars.  The  close  affinity 
between  the  two  languages  had  already  been 
noticed  by  various  scboTarB,  but  the  Danisb  philo- 
logian  fiask  fint  pointed  out  more  ezacUy  the 
relation  between  titan.  He  had  tnvelled  in  Perria 
and  India,  and  had  brought  baek  witii  him  many 
nlnable  mamtSBripta  of  the  Avesta  and  the  Pahlan 
writings.   In  a  linls  Tdnme  patdished  in  182B  he 
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prored  the  antiqiiity  of  the  lanffaage  In  niiich  the 
Avesta  waa  j^eserved,  showed  toat  it  was  dietinct 
from  Sanskrit,  though  closely  related  to  it,  and 
made  some  investigation  into  the  alphabet  of  the 
texts.  At  about  the  name  time  the  French  scholar 
Bumonf  began  to  stady  the  Avesta.  He  soon 
found  philological  inaoearacies  in  Anqnetil's  trans- 
lation ;  and  with  the  help  of  Neryosangh's  Sans- 
krit versi(Hi,  he  was  able  to  restore  sense  in  many 
passages  where  before  there  had  been  but  little. 
These  farther  steps  soon  settled  the  question  of 
authenticity.  The  foundation  thus  laid  was  built 
upon  by  such  scholars  as  Bopp,  Hauf;;,  Windisch 
mann,  Westergaard,  Koth,  and  Spiegel,  whose 
efforts  were  directed  mainly  to  the  establishment 
of  a  better  text  and  the  development  of  principles 
of  inTestigation.  For  a  long  time  the  battle  rwed 
about  the  question  of  the  relative  nine  of  the 
traditional  and  the  Imguistic  methods,  some 
scholars  extolling  the  value  of  the  Pahlavi  ver- 
sion and  the  prie«tly  tradition,  and  others  pladng 
supreme  faith  in  the  results  of  comparison  with 
Sanskrit  and  other  tongues.   It  is  only  in  recent 

{ears  that  it  has  become  generally  reoccnized  that 
1  the  interpretation  of  the  Avesta  neither  of  these 
methods  should  he  employed  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  Both  have  positive  value,  and  a  jndi- 
cioos  balance  of  these  two  principles  will  hence- 
forth donbtless  be  a  fundamental  requisite  for 
sound  scholarship  in  this  field,  which  is  being 
cultivated  hy  a  small  but^active  band  of  workers. 

UmuTDU.— L  TKIT8:  WMterarurd,  Oopanhuen,  186£- 
Mi  &dMrrt.  S  nda.  Vlsmuk,  1868-68  (only  Tmoa.  Vupmd, 

■nd  Tenndtd,  but  wiO'  tii.-  'r..::-.i:it:<<ii)^  Gtiidner,  S 

puta.  atottfuiL  um-m  tthu  t^i.-LiKi  >i  i  <.■■>.).  H-m^.  ov/anf 
wtfcdi.  I vdU.,  Ui|wir,  iB&£-oa :  Miii-;,  \.>\f'ig,i8Bit' 

H  (irfth  Awbk  Psbbrl,  Suufadt,  a  >'l  I  t  r-.  L^i  v.  r^^oiu,  and 
tnuialatiaoa ol ttw flnt three) :  Banriiirk,  'lilEiclivi  ni>di^it«i 
Debot*  dor  Pwwa  .  .  .  una  sii^i  nl-.-t'i.'rit«iiJg6  0«)Mt  (IMIU 

4tr  artteitin  Spf^l^lkt^t,  i.,  Leipzig,  Ibsti.  pp.  300-473:  Bnrnoaf, 
f«n«jiiKl<f  Sadi,  Farii,  1829-13:  Brackhaav^  Vrrulfd^  Sadi, 
Ldpcig.lBaO;  AntU,  K'«^idSiii$'ul4.B<M]kbftTi  liWL  ^  £>aiijuia, 
JViniit?«ui4n,  BomHy,  IBM  :  DE&liiL.  Avbu/im  (wUh  renioBa 
ind  a.),  H*vr  Yorlt,  iDOSj  G«ig:er.  ji^itirinniiisf'-ii,  hMugen, 
1378:  Hans,  'HidiMcbt  Nuk,'  tc  &i'ik  nf  Anla  i'tr.if,  BomMY. 

i«n,t    ..  ■-- 

f-tSm.' 

•m  Baitholonui!,  AUiraa.  WOrtarb^,  StrufttHirjr.  I^U,  pp.ix-K. 

il.  TftASSLATfo.'iS:  AdouctH  dq  Pen-fill.  Xeiid- A  Ouv- 
rag*  4*  Zoravnrt,  g  toh-,  rcris,  1771  l  Kicuk^,  F.i-ndrAvttta, 
(Mm,  Kit^  Ud  IjfeSpzii;.  lira-'*-',  (a.  Ofriii.^n  1:riiiLi.l.itioii,  with 
uLUdOjli.  or  the  pre^-i^linif) ;  Spiegi^l,  Ai-mla  .  rj&matst, 
^Tola.,  Leipdir,  las^^a  <Lr.  iiuo  Ktii;li!i|i  hi  Qjc;rk,  S  puts, 
London,  jmi)-  Pjatruewiki.  i.,  BftrMn,  l.>  rnrltnunt  <a 

diatarted  laurnliig} ;  D^rnQncEer  arii  Mills,  in  ,SIH-J  iv.,  xxUL, 
xnd,  HiiiMX.  Ai>«*iit\  Furis,  imi ;  D.uciesteter.  LeZmd- 
.lEWflfl,  avals.  i'lLrii,  l^-i.'^  :  Sbderblom,  I'r  Avrftit,Bto6k- 
tuln,  ISOS;  Mills,  The  iJiUliiU  of  Zaratl.ii^hlrij^  lAnnlon,  1900; 
ButholoBiM.  J>if  Giiihd^  dAf  iw^ra,  atriM*.'iirif ,  i*)S. 

IIL  &RAMKAR  ±SB  LSJKOOJUFaT  z  Spi^lcnl,  'iTfimmotOt 

QtatMMtikd^ a tUr'lniMJi^n  Sprain.,  Le!psi/,  188^ ;  Gdjrar, 
SandliuA  lUr  J  iri-faaf.racAi,  ErlBtufiOQ,  do  HsjUz, 

aMiranijirhm  SirT^^'hi-A,  i  slid  '  VorGncLichte d«r 

Inn.  Spraah«D'  Mi<l  -AM^-ktsch  and  AllpmiKifa,'  In  GIrP 
L.StniNbi    -  ■ 

iomi 

Turin,  _    _  _ 

Bttrtholomu,  AUirm.  WOrttrbveh,  Stn«burK,'lo6lT  antl^um 
Sttinm.  WMtrbvoh,  StntMban;,  1006 ;  MiUi,  DieL  t^tA*  GAUtie 
Langvagt  of  th»  ZtndAvula,  Letpdr,  1IK»  0.  (itiU  In  proerm) ; 
Blochet,  Ltxiqiu  dcf  /rofrnwnu  <U  rJvwtd,  Puis,  1886; 
Setanrler,  Indm  Vtrhontm^ th$  FraifmmU  oftKt  Avuta,  New 
Tot^  1001  ;.G«)dnfir,  Matrix  dM  Jilnmrni  Avitla,  Tnblnmn, 
1877 ;  Rdchelt,  JpmUicAm  BUmmtartmeh,  Heibelbarg,  ums. 

It.  CoMMstfTAMiMS.  XTO. :  Spiesrel,  Cammtntar  Sier  da$ 
AvMla,  9  roU.,  Ldpdc,  ISM-Q^  and  yariomigh't  Saiukrit- 
UAmnMnrng  d—  roena,  Letpdr,  18SI ;  Ssnjuia,  ThM  PaUaH 
Vtmim  0/  M  A-vma  rmdiddd,  Bombay,  1806 ;  Bhnmclui. 
OoUseUd  SanOra  Writii%g$  nf  tht  Partit,  i  (Khordfth  AvMtaX 

fap«d«l&  Spiced  sDd  HOl*-^  btter  is  stao  oontrilmtlwf 
nunwroaa  dinoirions  ol  indivldiist  Bd»  «l  tha  Tsm  to  ZDMQ, 
JRAa,  J  AOS,  Mvttn,  sto. 

V.  OMXMMALDmamaoimi  West,  'Oontnts  of  ttw  HsAs' 
(tnaWlOB  d  lbs  Ofnkvl  pia^  m  Urn  an^soQ-SAff 


1878,  Vp.  771-707 ;  Hwag,  Emtvt  on  the  Panit^,']  _  _  _ 
Aynao,  Lot  PvMc$  iraiiie»  y  Zoroattro,  Usdrid,  1S71,  pp.  Sl^ 
66;  Geldner,  'AwMtftUtt«ntor,- Id  G/rPU..  BtnMbarv,  180ft- 
1901,  pp.  1-6S  (Enff.  tnnaUUon  bv  Uaddduui,  in  Avtita, 
Pahfan,  and  AnoUtU  Portion  StudUoin  fionour  qf  .  .  .  Son- 
}ana,  St-ruaburr,  IDH.pp.  2-82);  Brovma,  LiUranf  Bittory  ^ 
Penia,  I.,  London,  lOOi,  pp.  06-102;  Sk^jaAa,  ZaratiaiMra 
and  Zaral&iuhtHanitm  in  Ou  Avttta,  Ldpdr,  UOS:  Mills. 
ZaratliutMra  (Zorwutor),  PUIo.  Uu  Aokm^iSdM,  md  AroZ 
OhloftgO)  IMM.  Soa  mho  th«  Utenton  dtad  uidw  am. 
Oauu,  Parus,  ZoiOAsm,  eta 

A.  V.  WiLUAKS  Jackson. 

AVICENNA,  AVICENNISM.— I.  Life.— The 

name  'Avicenna'  is  the  Latinized  form  of  the 
Hebrew  '  Aven  Sln&,'  the  transcription  of  the 
Arabic  *Ibn  Sinft.*  Aba  'AH  al-Hn^un  !bn  'Abd 
Allah  ibn  Sln&  was  bom  in  the  year  A.H.  370  (A.D 
980-981),  in  the  city  of  Khanmutan.  The  son  of  a 
money-changer,  and  very  precocious  as  a  child, 
he  received  a  first-class  education.  According  to 
Musalm&n  custom,  he  began  by  learning  the  Qur'in 
and  belles-lettres  (adab).  He  then  studied  Indian 
arithmetic  under  the  guidance  of  a  greengrocer. 
His  next  tutor  was  a  philosopher  ouled  N&tili, 
otherwise  unknown,  who  came  to  reside  with  hii 
father  at  Bokhara,  and  taught  the  boy  the  elements 
of  Logic,  Euclid,  and  the  Almseest  Avicenna 
studied  medicine  without  the  help  of  a  teacher, 
and,  while  quite  young,  b^an  to  visit  the  uck. 
Aristotle's  Metaphysica  presented  great  difficulty 
to  him  at  first.  He  read  it  forty  times  without 
understanding  it,  but  at  last  gCMped  ita  piurport 
1^  means  of  al-Fftrftbrs  oommentanes. 

His  medical  talent  soon  brought  him  into  fiivonr 
with  royal  households.  He  cured  tlie  S&m&nid 
Sultan  of  Bokhara,  Ni4i,  son  of  Man^nr,  and  then 
became  one  of  hia  intimate  friends.  This  gave 
him  access  to  the  Sultan's  litnary,  a  very  valoaUe 
one,  which  shortly  afterwards  was  nnf<»timateily 
burned.  Avicmna  was  offidally  employed  at  the 
ooort  of  Bokhara.  Nevertheless,  he  soon  turned 
his  back  <m  it,  and  travelled  through  many  towiu 
in  search  of  a  suitable  patron.  After  short  so- 
journs in  Korkanj,  Masft,  Ablward,  imd  TQ>>  he 
arrived  at  Jorj&n,  where  he  became  oonnected 
with  al-Jnzj&m,  who  afterwards  became  his  dis- 
ciple. In  fact,  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  rest  of  his  life-stoiy.  The  first  part  of  this 
hiopapby  is  culled  from  Avicenna's  own  account, 
which  has  been  preserved  by  Ibn  Abl  U^aibia. 
This  work  is  doubly  precious  to  us  because  there 
are  very  few  autobiographies  in  Arabic  literature. 

The  aAobtA,  as  Avicenna  was  called,  continued 
to  lead  this  wandering  life,  like  many  savants  of 
bis  time,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  powerful  and 
faithful  patron,  whose  influence  and  xavour  would 
be  lasting.  He  became,  for  a  time,  the  prot^ 
of  an  admirer  in  Jorj&n,  then  of  the  Princess  of 
Bsi ;  but  he  soon  passed  on  to  Kazvin  and  Ham- 
ad  an.  He  cured  the  Amir  of  Hamad&n,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  post  of  Vtsier.  But  bis  term 
of  government  was  not  a  happy  one.  He  accord- 
inglv  renounced  all  public  functions,  and,  hidden 
in  the  house  of  a  druggist,  became  immersed  in 
the  composition  of  his  greatest  works.  As  he  had 
a  strong  desire  to  leave  Hamad&n,  he  applied 
seoretlr  to  the  Amir  of  I^fah&n.  The  Amir  of 
Hamaain  discovered  this  step  and  straightway 
imprisoned  him ;  but  his  captivity  did  not  intermpt 
his  literary  work.  After  many  adventures,  he 
succeeded  in  escaping  along  with  his  brother, 
Juzjfini,  imd  two  servants,  all  five  disguised  as  ^Ofis, 
and  at  last  found  a  sure  refuge  witn  the  Buway- 
hid  prince  A1&  ad-Daula,  who  rmgned  in  I^&h&n. 
There  he  received  the  honour  ij^  dignities  he  so 
well  deserved  {  ud  time  ha  enjcnrM,  what  he 
appnxnated  far  mm  tium  ai^  wmonrs,  tnn- 
qnillit?.  At  nis^t,  he  held  phUosopfaioal  meetings, 
over  wfaioh  the  Amir  himself  sometimes  presided. 
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And  mcAiitima  he  finished  hii  greatest  works. 
Arieenna  died  in  A.H.  428  (a.d.  1036-7),  at  the 
of  58,  in  the  coonie  of  a  joiuney,  made  in  the  tram 
of  his  master,  to  Hamadan. 

His  biofprapby  gives  the  impresrion  of  nrj  great 
activi^— an  aetiTity,  too,  which  was  exeroued  in 
more  waja  than  one.  Avioama  loved  wine  and 
pleasnie  almost  as  maoh  as  intellectual  work  ;  and 
he  oonunitted  exoenes  which  shortened  his  life. 
Legend  has  seised  npra  Ida  ohaiaoter,  and  has 
made  of  him  a  sort  of  powerful  bat  beneficent 
Borcerer,  the  hero  of  strange  adTenttues  and 
borlesque  faxttm.  A  whole  volume  of  Turkish 
tales  is  devoted  to  him. 

z.  Works. — Avieenna's  works  are  veir  nnmer- 
oQB.  In  Philosophy,  tiie  greatest  is  ath  Sn^d  (*  the 
Core')-  The  Shaikh  composed  it  by  degrees  at 
his  different  residences  oaring  his  wanderings. 
Wlmi  it  was  finished,  he  mue  an  abridgment 
(rfitentitledjrf^CHealiog').  This ainidgment, 
written  in  vny  oonetse  language,  but  dear  and 
lo(|ioal,  is  suitable  for  stmfy.  Another  famous 
philosoidueal  work  is  entitled  Jthdrdt.  The  full 
title  is  Kitdb  al-iMhdrdt  wa'l-tanbiAdt,  that  is  to 
say,  *  Book  of  theorems  and  propoeitions.*  Jozjftni 
considered  this  Avieenna's  best  work,  while  he 
hinseU  pat  a  high  value  m  it.  It  has  been  com- 
mented on  by  the  sobdar  Naair  ad-Dfn  Tusi 
(t  A.H.  072  rA.D.  1273-*]). 

Avieenna's  other  philosophical  treatises  are: 
PkUoaophy  el-Arudi,  FhUotophj/  el-Aldi,  so  called 
from  the  names  of  the  patrons  to  whom  they  are 
dedicatedl;  Gvide  to  Witdom,  composed  by  Uie 
Siaikh  when  in  prismi,  and  wten  commentad  on : 
an  epistie  on  The  Fountaiiu  of  Witdom,  priBted 
several  times  in  the  East;  several  treatises  on 
Logic,  one  of  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Naidt ; 
a  treatise  On  the  SotU ;  a  short  poem  on  The  boul, 
rather  a  mysterioas  piece,  which  has  been  com- 
mented on;  an  epistle  on  The  Human  Faeultiee 
and  their  Pere^tons,  printed  at  Constantinople ; 
htftly,  a  series  of  mysUoal  treatises,  and  a  few 
poems  in  Persian. 

In  Medicine,  Avicenna  composed  Uie  volaminons 
work  entitled  Canon  of  MMieine,  so  celebrated 
in  tbe  Middle  Ages,  He  also  prodaoed  works  on 
the  different  sciences,  abridged  Euclid  and  the 
Almagest,  and  devoted  some  time  to  Astronomy. 
Shortly  before  his  deal^i,  he  asked  Ala  ad-Daula 
for  pem^srion  to  resume  the  astronomieal  obsem- 
tioBB  vhidi  had  been  interrupted  by  troubles  and 
wars.  He  was  also  credited  m  the  Middle  Ages 
with  some  treatises  on  Alchemy. 

3.  Antecedents  and  characteiistica. — Avicenna 
belongB  to  the  school  which  in  Arabic  literature 
took  the  name  of  *  School  of  Philosophers '  {fU-fald- 
a^a).  This  name  denotes  all  the  pmlosopbers  who 
made  a  sperial  study  of  Greek  works,  and  the 
Bcbolars  who  translated  them.  Shahrastfini  {tr. 
Haarbriicker,  iL  212  f. )  gives  a  list  of  about  twenty 
who,  before  Avicenna  s  time,  received  tiiis  title  of 
Philoeopher.  Among  them  are  the  Christian  or 
Sahcan  translaton,  Hnnain  sou  of  Isb&q,  Thftbit 
son  of  Qurra,  Yahyft  stm  of  Adi.  Among  the 
Mnsalmftns,  tjie  most  celebrated  representatives 
of  this  school,  before  Avicenna,  are  al-Kindi  and 
al-Fftrftbl.  Of  these,  al-Kindi  is  the  real  organizer 
of  Arabic  Scholastjcism,  while  to  al-Fftrftbl  Avi- 
cenna is  greatly  indebted  in  Metaphj^cs,  as  he 
acknowledges,  and  probably  also  in  Logic  and  Psy- 
cholMy.  It  is  now  generallv  granted  that  this 
schooTwas  a  development  of  I4eo-Platonism  rather 
than  strictly  PeripateUc  Avicenna  seems  to  have 
cleared  np  and  systematized  the  work  of  his  prede- 
ecssors.  In  the  following  acoonnt  of  his  original 
work,  we  shall  not  consider  the  medical  or  merely 
scientific  portions,  but  confine  our  attention  to  his 
j^ilosophical  outlook. 
TOU  u,— 18 


4.  Philosophy.— Avieenna's  Philosof^y  may  be 
sub-divided  as  follows:  Logic,  Physios,  Piyoho- 
log^,  Metaphysics,  Mysticism,  and  Ethics.  This 
division  is  in  omnonuty  with  the  eustom  ot  hfs 
school. 

(1)  XO0/C.— The  psris  of  the  Na^jM  relating  to 
Lc^o  were  translated  into  French  by  Pierre  VaUier 
(see  Lit.  at  end  of  art. ).  The  IthdiHt  also  contains 
some  important  passages  in  this  connexion.  In  a 
treatise  on  the  Cleueifieation  of_  the  Seieneet,  Avi* 
cenna  gives  Logic  a  very  prominent  place  indeed 
among  the  sdenoes.  His  reason  is  not  only  t^e 
importance  of  Logic  in  itself,  but  also  thio  oompara* 
tively  extensive  knowledge  that  the  Arabs  had  of 
Aristotle's  Ic^oal  works.  They  were  not  so  inti* 
mate  with  his  other  philosophical  works.  In  this 
same  treatise  Avicenna  further  subdivides  the 
science  of  Logic  into  nine  different  parts,  which 
oorreepond  respectively  to  the  eight  books  ot 
Arist<»le,  preceded  bj  Porphvry**  isoffM^  one  of 
the  )ieBt>kiibwn  works  of  tiw  Oriental  Middle  Ages. 

Hm  flnt  part,  oomapoftdinc  to  tbt  Itafcge,  1j  s  kind  of 
S«mnd  vtSlSm^j  of  koctuce,  and  li  oocairiM  wiUt  tbe  terma 
of  ap&Kb  ud  thatr  Bbrtract  elanunU:  tbe  Moood  tnsti  of 
■itnpto  kfastract  Ideu,  Applksbla  to  rU  iMinn,  ud  la  c&Ued  by 
Arlitotto  Um  CaUgoritt ;  tbo  third  dMOi  with  tbt  oomposiUoa 
of  aiinpte  tdoH  in  ocder  to  form  propodtlom,  whioh  Is  Um 
nibtwjt  of  tin  Hatmnmitiet :  tbe  fourth  unttes  tb«  pn>- 
podtioiu  tOfMhor  to  form  dMnonrtrmtioDa,  and  oomaponds 
to  tbe  Flnt  Analirtie$i  ttie  fifth  ditciuMS  the  oonditioiu  to 
be  tuIDlltd  bTthepreintwM  ot  nMODlng,  um)  to  like  the  Seoond 
Anaijftict ;  the  Bsth,  nrenth,  and  elgnUi  parte  reepactively 
treat  ol  probable  reuoning',  fatae  raaaonlng,  and  Uie  art  of 
perauading,  and  oorrtapond  to  the  TopiM  or  DiaUetUa,  tbo 
SophiHiA,  aod  RMoru.  Tbe  ninth  and  laat  part  treati  of 
dIaoouraM  irttoN  aim  te  w  stir  tbe  aonl  or  tbe  Imagination,  like 
tbe  Portion 

Logic,  then,  is  taken  here  in  a  very  broad  sense  t 
syllogistic  LB  only  a  part  of  it.  Syllogistic  with 
Avicenna  has  no  very  special  quality  except  that 
of  being  clear  and  well  arranged,  free  from  vain 
subtleties  and  all  scholastic  trifling. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Avicenna  gave  Logic 
a  very  important  place,  he  did  not,  at  the  same 
time,  exaggerate  its  power.  He  shows  verr  clearly 
that  this  power  is,  above  all,  negative.  'The  aim 
of  lx>^c,'  he  says  in  the  lehdriUt  'is  to  provide 
mankmd  with  a  rule,  the  observance  of  which  will 
prevent  bim  from  erring  in  his  reaeoning.'  Logio 
then,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  discover  truths, 
bat  helps  man  to  make  the  best  use  of  those  he 
already  possesses,  and  prevents  him  from  making 
A  wrong  use  of  tuem. 

Reasoning,  according  to  Avieenna,  starts  from 
terms  settled  at  the  outset  —  the  first  data  of 
experience  and  the  first  principles  of  understand- 
ing.  The  chain  of  dmactions  proceeding  b^ 
a  Known  deduced  from  a  previously  known  is 
not  anlimited ;  it  must  have  a  starting  -  point, 
found  outside  of  the  reasmiin^,  which  wifl  be  the 
base  ol  tiie  Iwical  fabric  First,  from  direct  ex- 
periences or  ideas,  descriptions  or  definitions  are 
formed,  and  then,  by  means  of  these,  arguments 
are  arranged.  Avicenna  cleverly  explains  what 
definition  is :  by  definition  man  is  enabled  to 
represent  objects ;  by  argument  he  is  able  to 
pezsuade.  Avicenna  gives  both  the  senses  and 
the  reason  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  primary 
data  of  the  sciences.  According  to  him,  imagina* 
tion  always  supports  reason  ;  opinion  also,  and  even 
memorr,  fulfil  the  same  office.  There  are  primary 
principles  which  all  hold  because  of  common  fee] 
ing,  or  because  of  tbe  opinion  of  scholars  which 
the  illiterate  do  not  contradict;  otiiers,  anin, 
arise  from  habits  formed  in  cMldhood ;  atul  oums 
are  based  on  the  experiences  of  Hfe.  All  these 
principles  (of  feeling)  join  with  the  first  principles, 
or  pnnciples  of  reason,  which  are  prodaoed  in  a 
man  by  his  intellectual  faculty  withoat  requiring 
the  slightest  conscious  effort  to  persuade  nim  of 
them.   The  mind  realiees  itself  omvinoed  and 
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not  even  aware  of  how  the  oonviotioo  hu  arisen. 
A  salf-eridrat  example  of  these  first  prin^les 
is:  'The  whole  is  greater  than  the  wH.'  Thie 
philosophy  is  very  sound.  It  is  a  scSioUetii^sm, 
not  yet  antiquated,  open  and  sincere,  in  many 
places  recalling  the  analyses  of  Leibniz. 

Avicenna  further  discusses  the  form  and  matter 
of  definitions  and  argnmente,  distinguishes  between 
definition  and  description,  and  sums  up,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Peripatetics,  tiie  diiferent  kinds  of 
questions  that  arise  in  science :  first  of  all,  what 
a  thing  is,  and  if  it  ia  ;  next,  where  it  is,  when  it 
is,  how  it  is ;  and,  lastlr,  why  it  is.  We  see  here 
an  application  of  the  aoctrine  of  the  Categories. 
Avicenna  recognizes  the  four  causes — material, 
formal,  efScient,  and  final.  He  shows  that  they 
may  all  appear  together  in  a  definition.  Thus  an 
axe  may  be  definra  as  '  an  iron  implement,  of  such 
and  snea  a  shape,  for  cutting  wood.*  At  the  i^iy 
beginning  of  his  Logic,  Avicenna  explains  species, 
dinerence,  property,  and  common  accident,  which 
together  furnish  another  method  of  constituting 
dennition. 

The  Sciences  are  founded  on  experiences  and 
zaBBonings.  Th^  have  objects,  qaestkmi^  and 
premiases.  As  there  are  nmverral  premisses  (see 
above),  so  each  science  has  its  own  pecoliar  pre- 
misses.  The  different  objects  of  the  sciences 
establish  a  hierarchy  among  themselves,  according 
to  tiieir  dignity.  Besides  this,  the  sciences  are 
divided  into  theoretical  science  and  practical 
science.  The  priincipal  subjeota  ot  theoretical 
sdenee  are  Physics,  Mathematios,  and  Theology ; 
and  of  practical,  AppUed  Physics,  Mechanics  and 
Art,  and  Ethics.  The  j^blem  of  the  classification 
of  the  sdenoes  was  very  popular  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

(2)  Physics. — in  the  philosophical  part  of  Ms 
Ph^os,  Avicenna  discusses  several  of  the  primary 
ideas  to.  the  human  intellect,  e.g,  power,  time, 
and  movement.  He  desires  from  Physics  a  first 
aeqnaintance  with  the  ideas  which  Scholasti- 
cism employs  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  ideas  of  form  ana  matter  and 
the  categories.  The  ideas  of  form  and  matter 
are  suggested  W  obeervatum  of  the  physical 
world:  ' Physical  bodies,  strictly  speakmg,  are 
constituted  of  two  principles,  matter  and  form; 
then  there  are  attached  to  them  the  accidents 
which  arise  from  the  existence  of  the  nine  cate- 
gories.' Scholasticism  divides  these  accidents  into 
primary  qualities,  which  are  inherent  in  the  body, 
and  secondary  qualities,  which  can  be  taken  away 
without  annihilating;  tiie  body,  bat  which  con- 
biibute  to  Its  pufeotion. 

Avicenna's  oonoepcion  of  poww  is  more  closely 
allied  to  dynamics  than  to  statics.  He  is  interested 
in  the  energy  acting  from  within  the  body  rather 
than  in  the  forces  which  move  it  from  without. 
Like  Aristotle,  he  allows  that  each  body  has  a 
natural  place,  to  which  it  always  returns,  oy  some 
hidden  power,  -vhrn.  it  has  been  remored  from  it. 
The  commonest  examfde  of  these  innate  powers 
is  *w^ht.'  This  idea  of  power  is  developed  in 
Fiyehology  and  Metaphysics.  In  Physics  there 
is  no  infinite  power.  Its  effects  are  always  either 
greater  or  less.  Avicenna  recognized  the  principle 
of  mechanics  that  *  what  is  gained  in  power  is  tost 
in  speed.' 

Tune  he  explains  by  movemoit,  and  it  oannot 
be  imagined  otherwise.  Time  cannot  be  conceived 
in  immolnlity ;  it  would  then  be  of  fixed  duration, 
and  no  longer  true  time.  '  Bodies,'  says  Avicenna, 
'  are  in  time,  not  in  their  essence,  but  because 
they  are  in  movement,  and  movement  is  in  time.' 
Time  was  created,  and  it  is  nowhere  except  in 
itself.  Fot  the  world  in  general,  it  is  measured 
by  the  moranent  of  the  atui. 


Avicenna  also  speaks  of  the  locality  of  bodies, 
then  of  q>aoe  and  impenetralHlity.  He  tries  to 
show,  somewhat  suotle  reasonmg,  that  bodies 
oannot  move  in  a  vacuum,  becanae»  be  thinks,  the 
dimensions  of  a  vacuum  are  impenetrable,  from 
which  he  concludes  that  a  vacuum  does  not  exist. 
He  does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  actual  infinity. 
Like  the  ancients,  he  believes  tiiat  the  world  is 
finite,  and  that  there  is  outside  of  it  neither  full- 
ness nor  emptiness,  but  absolute  nothinniesa  He 
admits,  agam,  that  bodies  are  divisiUe  vnpotenHa 
to  infinity,  and  he  rejects  atomism.  Atomism  had 
its  partisans  at  this  time,  the  mtUakallim  ('  theo- 
logians'),  with  whom  Avicenna  dispntes.  In  this 
connexion  too,  he  analyzes  the  idea  of  contact  very 
cleverly. 

Avicenna  unfortunately  hardly  managed  to  rid 
himself  of  t^e  errors  of  Peripatetio  Plnrsies, 
although  he  had  the  opportunity  several  tmies. 
Yet,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  his 
account,  besides  forming  inter^rting  reading,  oeais 
witness  to  a  very  acute  intellect. 

(3)  PsrCBOLOOr. — In  Aviceima's  doctrine,  Psy- 
cholwy  is  carefully  systematized,  and  adheres  to 
the  scnolastio  form.  Beings,  and  aJso  the  faculties, 
ara  olasmfied  methodically  according  to  a  hier- 
archic arrangement.  The  general  plan  of  this 
grand  construction  is  as  follows : 

Tbtn  utt  three  klndi  of  ninds.  Hum  ate,  la  ^r— ^"g 
oidw,  ttas  Tegatabto  mizMl,tbe  antoMl  mind,  sad  the  m ■on- 
aUs  or  fanrnsn  mind. 

The  vsMUble  miDd,  or  luttiue,  pawawas  tbiea  tbcalUca: 
(1)  nutrlUv*  power,  Midi,  when  resident  In  a  body,  obangea 
another  bodjr Into  the  fonn  o(  the  flnt ;  <n  power  «  nowbig, 
hj  which  tbe  body  itseU  inoreuei,  wttnotiC  cba«c{nr  its  form, 
untU  ft  has  attuned  Its  tuU  mattuily;  (8)  power  ot  reoeratloo, 
which  dnwt  Irom  tha  body  a  part  dinaKr  to  HaeU  ^vUmtbi, 
fAioh  win.  In  tm  tun,  prodiice  other  bodies  tfmlbr  U  K 
inaatu, 

Tbe  animal  mind  pomwwe  two  Unds  of  facnltlei :  moUve 
fScolUea  and  ajqmnenriTa  or  percepttTe  faooltiee.  (1)  ^a 
motive  taooltie*  embnuse  appetltiTe  power  and  efBoient  power. 
Tlie  ^ipetttlTe  power  itwU  la  either  attonotiTe  or  reiniUve. 
It  attractive.  It  la  rimply  derire,  oonoaidaoenoe ;  It  repnlalre, 
It  la  Irasolbllity,  pa«l0D.  The  effldent  power,  which  Is  the 
produoer  o(  moTement,  realdee  In  Uw  motor  nervee  and  tbe 
moaolee.  (2)  Tbe  peiixptlva  faonllJea  of  the  animal  mind 
are  claaiified  aa  axtemal  and  Internal.  Tbe  former  include 
the  five  aensea— alfrht,  hearlnr,  amell,  taste,  and  touch.  Tbe 
latter  have  tbdr  be^nin;  In  the  common  aenae,  a  sort  ot 
oentre  In  which  all  the  peroeptioaa  aaaemble  before  being 
elaborated  by  the  higher  taooltiu.  The  common  sense  & 
aitnated  In  uie  front  part  ot  the  brain,  flnt  faoult?  to 

act  on  the  perceptions  is  the  tormatire  faculty  or  Imagination. 
It  atripa  tbe  sendble  tarn  ot  the  oondltiona  w  place,  ntoatton. 
and  quantjtr,  and  then  retains  It  after  the  object  has  oeaaed  to 
make  an  impreadon  «i  the  senses.  The  tormative  la  followed 
by  the  ooptntlTe  faoa%,  which  works  first  of  all  way 
<H  abatncuon  on  the  perceptions,  now  prepared,  and  draws 
notfons  out  ot  them.  Titt  estimative  (aoni^  next  eronpa  these 
notions  into  what  mlgbt  be  called  iudnnenta.  but  which  are 
quite  insUnotlve  and  not  IntelleotaaL  Ihla  faculty  It  is  which 
oonstitutes  'animal  Intelifreoce.'  For  example,  tbe  sheep 
knows  by  it  ito  flee  from  uie  wolf.  The  laat  of  tbe  taoultiea 
of  the  anlnia^  mind  Is  memory,  which  is  sttoatsd  In  tbe  back 
part  ot  the  brain. 

The  human  mind  alone  poraesses  intelligence. 
This  intelligence  is  divided  into  active  intelli- 
gence, or  practical  reason,  upon  which  notalitr 
depends,  and  speeolative  intelligenoe,  or  theo- 
reooal  reasm,  which  percrtves  ideas.  Tlie  pa> 
cept»Mi  of  ideas  is  bnilt  np  through  three  faculties, 
which  aot  so  as  to  make  the  intelligence  pass 
from  mere  power  to  actuality.  The  first  of  these 
facultiw,  the  material  intellect,  is  only  a  general 
poeubilit;|r  of  knowing ;  the  second,  the  intellect 
of  possession,  recognizee  first  principles ;  the  third 
is  chat  which  is  diriectly  fitted  to  receive  tbe  forms 
of  things  that  are  intelligible.  It  is  called  ike 
perfected  intellect.  It  seizes  hold  of  that  which 
IS  intell^ble,  when,  outside  the  human  mind,  it 
unites  with  the  '  active  intellect.' 

There  naturally  arise,  in  the  course  of  this 
theory,  physiologioal  questions  regardii^  the  func- 
tions of  tne  senses  and  the  lo^ixatwn  of  the 
different  facoltaes.    Avicenna  tieats  of  these  as 
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tnat  be  «oald  at  *  time  when  th«  biological 
•deneei  wen  tm  yet  hardly  in  theiT  infancy. 

Tor  anmpto.  h«  iUioqw  tb»  oMunxr  to  whtoh  TtanJ  fazMtf** 
•n  tniMmtttodtotlMvm  dtmwi  ftmnOal  batwMotwo 
propwwot  anlMMtkn,  wtaUb  te  UMMw  Mywitwto  to 
SffatottowrfMitow  BtiiuUiHiA»liWlrtMrtiii^«aJi^fce>i 

The  diMBfldoD  of  the  inteUionee  also  brings  np 
the  q;UMtion  of  nnirersala.  Thii  qnaation  was 
not  so  pre-eminently  important  in  Aiabio  as  in 
Weateni  wdiolasticinn.  Arioenna  is  a  realist. 
Like  the  Neo-Platonists,  he  admits  that  the  in- 
telligiUee,  vhioh  are  onivenala,  exist  in  the 
active  intellect.  The  homan  intelligenoe  oominv- 
hends  them  m  oefti,  when  It  nnitea  with  the  aettTe 
inteUeet.  It  also  frees  them  from  the  partionlars 
which  the  senses  reoognize.  But  this  process 
of  abstraction  is  not  soffioient ;  it  is  only  pre- 
paratory, and  gires  the  oomprehension  of  the 
nniverMu  only  m  potantia.  Before  this  can  pass 
to  aetoaU^,  man's  intelligence  most  become 
united  with  a  snperior  intelligenoe.  The  zeaaon- 
aUe  mind  aCazta  from  the  semdUe,  and  little  by 
little  rises  above  it,  amproadiing  meaDwhile  the 
region  of  muTersal  reauiua.  Farjchdogy  ends  in 
HetaphysieB. 

The  tollowine  are  Arioenna's  proofs  of  the 
qnritnality  of  the  sonL  The  sool  peroeives  its 
own  peenuar  essence ;  intelleotnal  power  perosives 
ideas  apart  from  organs ;  the  locale  of  intelligi- 
Uli^  cannot  be  a  body.  The  immortality  of  toe 
soni  foDowB  directly  irom  its  spirituality.  The 
dependence  of  tiie  soul  on  the  bonr  la  not  essential 
bat  accidentaL  Another  form  of  this  proof  ia  that 
the  sool  is  a  ample  sabstanoe. 

ATioaima  bdieres  that  the  sool  ia  created  at  tiie 
same  time  as  the  body  is  formed,  and  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  harmony  with  the  body  it  is  to 
This  oondition  of  compatibility  with 
the  body  makes  metempsychosis  impossible. 

(4)  MgrAPSTSIC8.—Then  ia  one  part  of  AtI- 
cenna's  Metaphysics  which  seems  qoite  old- 
fsshioned  now,  and  we  most  go  back  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  beginning  of  science  to  find  any  sense 
in  it.  It  treats  of  ute  prooeseion  of  the  saperior 
intelligencee  and  the  prodaotion  of  the  oefcatial 
sj^nes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  part 
iraich  seems  still  good  and  sound,  slthoagh  it  baa 
a  systematic  character  no  longer  found  in  modem 
works  of  philosophy.  This  part  treats  of  primary 
cause  and  necessary  being.  The  following  u,  very 
briefly,  the  theory  of  the  spheres : 

Tbm  mi*  <tt  bdom  mmtfoma  than  [M  •  (S)l  from  Um 
vantaUe  wnM  up  to  nut.  to  oaatfaiD«d  bmod  mu  Into  Um 
rf«tot>  of  ttw  iten-  At  tb«  top  of  tbto  Kmb  to  tfa«  Mmmmt 
Babe.  tb«  prbidpl*  ol  prindplit.  «bo  to  pwfMt  nai^.  From 
UitoflntBttmr«DW|«tb«  woria  of  idow,  irtiioh  to  a  ooIi«otl4>n 
ol  mm  tntoaknow,  rimpU  mbatMiOM,  Mnpt  from  multl- 
Blk«7  ohADff*.  Mow  tbto  world  ot  Idtu  or  IntaUiffCooM 
b  Um  world  of  Mok.  Tba  wok  u«  mmoom,  boond  to  pun 
teteOkeooM,  wtoioh  aalmto  bodiM.  Um  bodtos  Uwt  ttMjr 
Mrtitiito  In  thto  ■npra-baman  f«clati  mn  tha  Mara,  wtaloh  at« 
dMnd  attor  tht  laaaiMt  id  anctoat  HlnDoiiw.  Biaiath 
tbe  IntoOmaoM  q<  tto  gbm,  bdow  tbs  brtolibm,  wUob 
•nfanfttoTtUiaoaq^titlMaebfatatdlMt  ftoaTtttointtM 
■iblanaiT  world. 

Very  noticeable  in  this  theory  ii  the  analysis 
ot  the  world  of  ideas  into  active  intellect  and 
astnmmnioal  intelligenoBS.  The  unohangeableness 
of  the  stars  ia  an  oldbelief  which  was  disputed  down 
to  the  time  of  Galileo ;  and  the  comparison  of 
th^  spheres  with  a  superior  kind  of  animal  is  an 
idea  which  datea  back  farther  than  the  Hellenic 
world,  and  which  was  long  dear  to  the  East 

In  ctmnexion  with  this  ^stem,  which  strikes  a 
modem  reader  aa  unoouth,  Avieeana  disooases  in 
•  diniified  manner  tiie  metaphyseal  theory  of 
eaosali^.  He  oonnders  that  the  pure  intelU- 
gonoea  are  the  causes  of  each  other  in  deecendinK 
order,  and  the  causes  also  of  tbe  sools  of  the 
spheres,  and,  through  them,  of  their  bodies.  He 
noldi^  thai,  that  inteUigence  is  essentially  active  i 


it  is  even  productive  of  being ;  and  cause  nsoalfy 
is  simply  intelligence.  Elsewhere  cause  is  identi- 
fied with  being  itaelf ;  it  is  perceptible  especially 
in  the  primary  Being,  who  is  intelligence  and 
prindplc  at  the  same  time,  and  indades  in  His 
essence  evexything  of  which  He  is  the  principle. 
'  He  comprehends  everything  in  a  univosal  man- 
ner, and  at  the  same  time  no  attribute  of  any 
particular  thing,  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth, 
IB  Md  from  Him,  not  even  the  weight  of  a  dirrah 
<an  atom}.*  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  final  and 
an  eflBdent  cause.  The  final  cause  precedes  the 
effloiait  m  potaUia;  tn  aetu  the  efficient  pre- 
cedes. 1^  cause  ol  the  efficient  cause  is  the  final 
end  and  aim. 

God  is  not  the  actual  moving  power  of  the  stan, 
for  this  fonction  would  b^;et  a  certain  mullaplioity 
in  Him,  and,  aooordinff  to  the  spirit  of  Avicen- 
nism,  He  most  above  afl  safeguard  His  simplicity. 
He  moves  the  stars  by  the  intermediation  of  the 
first  caused,  that  is,  «  the  first  inteUigence  which 
springs  from  Him.  This  intelliffenee  knows  Itself 
and  it  knows  God.  From  this  double  knowledge 
arises  a  duality.  Tbe  duality  then  changes  to 
triplidty  when  tbe  first  caused  still  knows  itself 
as  posBiDle  in  itself,  and  as  necessary  in  the  pri- 
mary Being.  In  this  way  titis  philosophy  intro- 
dnoas  multiplicity  into  tbe  world. 

Tbft  doctrine  of  wdversals  reaf^teara  in  cam< 
nexlon  with  that  of  eaoses.  There  are  causes  of 
kind  and  causes  of  individual ;  the  general  has  its 
own  causes,  the  particular  has  others.  A  thing 
has  a  oanae  of  lU  quiddity  and  another  of  its 
being,  ».«.  a  cause  hy  which  it  is  what  it  li,  and 
another  by  which  it  exists.  If  a  thing  is  to  be 
individuuUed,  its  idea  must  be  aUe  to  noeive  the 
effect  of  particular  causes. 

The  idea  of  the  necessary  Being  is  tbe  terminua 
of  tbe  theory  of  causality.  The  necessary  Being 
as  such  has  no  need  of  causes.  He  exiits  from  the 
beginning  complete,  with  all  His  qualitiea.  He  is 
abaolute.  He  is  pnre  good,  for  He  possesses  the 
perfection  of  existenoe,  and  existence  in  itself  is 
goodness ;  existence,  always  m  aetu,  is  pure  good. 
He  ii  pure  tmth,  for  that  u  called  trac  which  can 
justly  be  said  to  exist,  and,  as  His  exlstesiee  is 
necessary.  He  is  therefore  absolute  truth. 

The  theory  then  takes  qnita  a  geometrical  form. 
A  demonstration  compoaea  of  three  lemmas  provea 
the  neceseary  Being : 

(1)  All  posduM  oMiDot  wprtag  tram  eo»  poidbU  osom,  on 
mioh  ttMr  MriM  ntoonti  up  lnflnh«lj ;  (I)  a  miIm  ot  omwm 
biito  In  nnmborouuiot  ba  poidbia  In  thamaalrw  and  amjtmmrj 
to  aadi  otbar,  n  that  they  dopmd  on  one  anotbtf  In  »  circlo ; 
<n  vfwrtUv  prodooed  baa  a  oanaa,  and  otut  oaoaa  to  deter* 
nuaallBg.  liila  oonMquenUr  liBtil&aa  that  bD  poMUrio  muat 
bar*  oavMi,  that  oanaea  an  not  llnkad  tofattMT  inOnltaij,  aod 
do  not  retani  on  tbamaelTM.  Tbanton  IM  Mrlea  ol  poaitblaa 
MMto  in  tlM  naoaaarj  Being. 

This  theory  la  a  very  fine  effort  to  prove  God 
and  to  deduce  the  world  from  Him  in  a  vigorons 
way,  by  a  dialectic  of  mathematical  preoiaion. 
Faith  in  the  power  of  reason  is  manifested  in  thin 
syBtem.  To  us,  who  arc  now  more  sceptical,  it 
seems  pure  rationalism,  but  rationalism  in  its 
infamy  and  sligbUy  deceived  by  itself.  It  is  re- 
deemed, bowerer,  vr  ita  vigour  and  power. 

<S)  MT8TICISM.—It  is  doubtful  whether  Avi- 
cenna  was  really  a  mystic  in  the  religious  mobc  <d 
the  word.  Here  again  he  has  followed  tbe  cus* 
torn  of  the  Neo-Platonio  school,  regarding  mysti- 
cism as  primarily  a  subdivision  of  phuoeophy. 
Ibn  'fofaU  seems  to  say  that  Avicenna  had  a  kind 
of  esoteric  doctrine  called  kihnuU-aUahrOq^  'philo- 
sophy of  illumination,*  which  really  oontamed  his 
true  ideas.  But  we  know  from  one  of  tbe  treatises 
of  Sahrawardi  al-MaqtOl  that  this  pbilosopby  is 
almost  exactly  Avioenna's  own  Heo-PIatonism 
with  a  different  nomenclature. 

Passing  over  mysticism  as  related  to  aacetidsni, 
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eostuiM^  and  iUamination,  we  ahall  confine  our 
attention  to  Arioenna's  teachings  on  Providence 
and  the  fatnre  happiness  of  the  boqI,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  complementary  to  metaphyBics  and  morals. 
He  describes  Providence  as  the  fact  that  the  whole 
world  is  encompassed  bj  the  knowledge  of  primary 
Being.  This  knowledge  is  coenizant  of  the  most 
verfwst  order  as  that  which  ffows  naturally  from 
the  Being.  The  theory  of  optimism,  exhibited  in 
this  idea,  is  similar  to  Leibniz's :  evil  is  not  a  part 
of  Divine  decree  in  essentia ;  its  place  there  is 
aooidental.  Avicenna  recognizes  the  three  kinds 
of  evil :  want,  physical  suffering,  and  sin.  We  find 
evil  only  in  what  ia  stall  in  potential  and  has  not 
yet  attuned  peifeoticaL  It  affects  only  the  indi- 
vMoal ;  species  are  shielded  from  it.  Evil,  more- 
over, is  always  a  good  from  some  superior  point  of 
view.  '  It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of^  Divine 
wisdom  to  abandon  lasting  and  universal  good, 
because  of  fleeting  evil  in  individual  things.'  Xike 
Leilmiz,  Avioenna  demdes  that,  howevar  oommon 
it  may  be,  evil  ia  not  the  general  nds ;  it  is  only 
the  exception  to  the  good. 

After  death,  the  reasonable  sonl  attains  per- 
fection. To  effect  this,  it  must  become  conscious 
and  intelligent,  and  receive  within  it  tiia  form  of 
harmony  and  well-being  which  pervades  thn  world 
of  mkjfoiM  essences.  It  nnitea  with  this  idea  of 
perfection,  and  so  becomes  like  it.  Only  the  sonl 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  practice  of  the 
virtues  enjoys  this  happiness.  Otherwise  its  taste 
ia  vitiated ;  it  cannot  attain  its  end,  and  accord- 
ingly suffers.  But  if  a  man  has  lived  a  mediocre 
life,  his  actions  never  reaching  the  height  of  his 
intention^  his  soul,  when  freed  from  the  body, 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  struggle  between  hu  pure 
desires  and  liis  bad  halnta.  Only  when  purified 
^^bia  grievous  strafe  does  it  attain  perfect 

(6)  Ethics. — Avicenna,  enamoured  of  the  specu- 
lative part  of  jphilosophy,  was  on  that  account 
less  interested  in  practical  philosophy  and  moral 
analysis.  In  his  mystical  works,  he  has  some 
fine  pages  on  morals,  bnt  their  character  is 
disdnctly  metaphysical.  He  also  wrote  on  ethics 
as  well  as  a  short  treatise  on  Government, 
which  was  published  recently.  It  is  written  in 
a  practical  spirit,  but  is  really  an  elementary 
treatise  in  economics.  It  explains  how  a  man 
ahould  govern  himself,  his  wives,  his  children,  and 
his  servants. 

From  Uw  tot  wUMt  times,  hnnunlt;  felt »  need  ol  orgM- 
Imtion.  first  of  all,  mso  bad  to  setUe  in  places  when  be  oould 
iDost  eutlf  ud  oomfortaUf  lire.  'This  led  to  the  setting  up 
and  cboloe  of  dweOinss.  Ottos  establiabsd,  thsM  requred 
lookliv  stter.  This  Amj  wis  otnisted  to  the  woman,  nva 
the  woman  the  family  wm  bora,  and,  it  incnaaed,  aemati 
were  added  to  the  booeebold. 

Man's  need  of  subsistence  was  also  the  primary 

Somoter  of  commerce  and  the  arte.  Avicenna 
vides  the  arte  into  three  kinds :  (1)  those  which 
are  dependent  on  intelligence  of  the  highest  order, 
e.g.  guidance,  judgment,  oonnsel ;  these  are  exer- 
oisea  only  by  the  great ;  (2)  those  dependent 
on  edacation,  e.g.  writing,  speaking,  medicine ; 
(3)  those  founded  on  strength  and  courage,  as 
military  arts.  Every  individual  should  leam  one 
of  these  and  apply  himself  to  it. 

The  sDod  wife  li  her  hoiband's  aasodate  In  nilin|-  and  gnld- 
faw.  Ae  beat  kind  of  wife  is  inteUigent,  rellgloaa,  foud  m  her 
cbDdren,  and  sparing  ia  words. 

The  management  of  the  tamUj  is  based  on  fMr,  dignity,  and 
oare.  If  a  man  does  not  make  himself  feared,  his  wives  will 
domineer  orer  him.  The  bnsband  must  see  to  the  diguity  of 
the  familj  life  providing  lor  clothing,  veUins  bis  wives,  and 
preventing  an;  lealooay  from  arWng  among  Uiem.  The  wife 
must  give  unreouttlng  attentlmi  to  her  children  and  servants. 
Avicenna  savs  a  few  words  about  the  education  of  the  one  and 
the  oboloe  u  the  t^er,  Tha  woman  whose  mind  Is  noC  occu- 
pied with  domesttc  oares  thinks  ti  nothing  except  bow  she  can 
best  attnot  the  attentioa  of  men  bj  the  beauqr  of  ber  dress, 
and  tafeto  tlM  bowNtr  dm  to  bar  Insband. 


5.  Avicenna'a  achooL— The  school  of  Avicenna 
does  not  boast  any  very  celebrated  names.  His 
nhilosophy  was  combated  tmd  refuted  among  the 
Musalmftns  of  the  East  by  orthodox  theologians, 
eBpecially  by  al-Ghaz&U.  For  the  history  of  the 
school  of  '  Fnilosophers  *  proper  in  Western  IsUtan, 
see  AvRB&ofis,  Aterroibu. 

LiTiKATURi.  —  (a)  On  the  UBS  of  Avlcenna's  woAa:  C 
Bfockelmann,  GmhiehtM  dtr  oraKteAMi  LUmratur,  Weimar 
and  Berlin,  1897-1002.  For  Avicenna's  life  :  Ibn  Abl  Ufalbia, 
'Upin  at-Anbor,  ed.  UaUer,  KdnigBberg,  ISM,  pp.  S-20.  Avl- 
cenna's general  phUoeophy :  Carra  de  Vanx,  Avieenne,  Paris, 
1900;  S.  Mnnk,  'Ibn  Sink,'  in  Franok't  Dietionnain  dea 
teienett  f^tUMophiquta;  T.J.  de  Boer,  Th»  BiMoty  of  Phito- 
tophy  in  /dam,  Lconlon,  IMS.  A  very  important  work  is  now 
in  proceas  of  prepantion  In  Germany  on  the  ShifA  of  Avicenna. 

(6)  The  NiMt  was  published  at  Rome  along  with  the  Canon 
of  Medidnt  in  11193 ;  the  IihdrOt,  ed.  Forget,  Leyden,  tm ; 
La  Lanqtu  dujOt  4»  iSfeid.  tr.  Tattler,  Pons,  l(Ki8. 

(«)  On  lo^c  Al-PErSM,  Doeumenta  philoaophiet  Arodum, 
ed.  ScbmdMen,  Bonn,  1886.  On  psychology,  Laodsner,  '  Die 
Flycbologie  des  Ibn  Sfaia,'  In  ZDMO,  1876;  Martin  Winter, 
Uber  Amomnot  opus  •^r^um  d«  aninta,  Unnicb,  190S ;  Cam 
do  Vanx, '  La  Eacldab  d'Avloenne  >ur  Time,'  in  J  A,  1809.  On 
mystjclsm,  see  collection  of  treatises  published  by  Uehren : 
■L'Oisean/  In  Mtttion,  1887,  'tlAy  ben  TaqiAo,'  (n  JfusAm, 
1886,  Vamgori*  myMtUfue  B&y  bm  Yaqz&n,  ]>yden,  1888, 
L'Oimau,  Iffil,  La  Pritn,  La  fW^umtanon  ast  ItMtx  taitU*, 
La  DtiivraoMtU  la  erainU  de  la  mort,  WM,  L»  I>eitfn,  18S0 ; 
EtbA,  Avietnn*  eomnu  If/riqtu  jMrsan ;  Carra  de  Vans,  '  Ia 
PhOosopbio  Ulnminative  d'apria  Subrawerdi  Ueqtoul,'  in  JA, 
1908.  temorals,*UnTkait6tn«dltd'Arloenoa,'intb«Jra«M0, 
BUnt,  UOS  (tazt).  OARBA  DK  VAUX. 

AWE.  —  In  the  presence  of  an  awe-inspizing 
object,  we  feel  oarselvea  subdued,  but  are  placid : 
we  are  powerfully  laid  hold  of,  bat  neither  resist 
nor  desire  to  be  set  free.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
drawn  towards  the  object,  and  its  presence  is 
welcomed  hy  us,  tiiongfa  with  a  serious  and  pensive 
joy.  The  affbetaons,  then,  are  enlisted,  as  well  as 
the  imagination.  The  appeal  is  made  to  that  part 
of  our  nature  that  is  open  to  influences  from  what 
is  higher  or  greater  or  grander  or  better  than 
onrselves.  We  feel  our  inferiority,  indeed,  but 
there  is  no  resentment ;  we  are  conscious  that  the 
superiority  in  the  case  is  the  complement,  and  not 
the  contradiction,  of  ourselves.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  experience  of  the  finite  resting  on,  aud 
complemented  by.  the  infinite,  aiud  (n*the  less 
being  blessed  of  the  better.' 

Greater,  higher,  grander,  better— these  are  the 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  emotion  of  awe ; 
and  there  is  the  further  condition  that  theee  should 
not  appear  as  threatening  us  with  danger,  but  as 
friendly,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  not  unfriendly.  If  all 
were  on  our  own  level,  this  peculiar  emotion  could 
not  arise ;  and  if  we  were  threatened  with  evil, 
a  contrary  emotion  would  be  aroused.  The 
antithesis  to  the  awe-inspiring  in  objects  is  the 
commonplace  and  the  obvious,  or  the  desiucable 
and  the  mean — everything  that  tends  to  lower,  and 
not  to  elevate,  the  soul.  Dealing  with  what  im* 
presses  us,  awe  is  by  its  very  nature  contemplative 
and  ennobling ;  it  allies  itself  with  our  ideals  and 
our  aspirations,  and  is  helpful  towards  enabling 
us  to  purify  and  to  perfect  charactor.  That  is  its 
ethical  value.  Hence,  mystery  intensifies  it — the 
unknown  and  the  unknowable.  We  cannot  bat 
be  serious  in  the  presence  of  mystery.  The  feeling 
of  the  mystorions,  when  it  takes  possession  of  us, 
neoessarify  subdues  us  and  keeps  us  humble. 

We  shall  better  understand  the  nature  of  the 
emotion,  if  we  note  the  objects  that  call  it  fort^ 
Some  of  these  are  impersonal,  and  some  are  personal. 
Of  the  impersonal  causes,  we  have  (a)  phenomena 
of  nature  showing  either  the  vast  or  the  inetwi- 
prehensible,  objecta  that  transcend  our  power  of 
understandb^  or  that  give  special  scope  and  ez«r> 
ciae  to  our  imagination— such,  therefore,  as  are 
exceptionally  Impresadve  and  create  in  us  a  certain 
indefinite  yearning,  wtmder,  and  admiration ;  s.^., 
the  starry  heavens,  the  magnitnde  or  vastnaai  of 
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■pMe,  the  inflnitT  of  time,  the  tnigin  of  life,  the 
mystoy  of  genenCknit  end  the  like.  Bat,  beaidei 
these,  we  hare  (ft)  intelleetael  theoriei  end  morel 
princifdee — generelintioiu  of  commnding  sweep 
end  lews  of  transeendent  ezoellenoe.  Of  the  two 
thing!  that  made  Uie  profonndeet  impreBuon  on 
Kant,  the  M<»al  Law  was  one  t  (he  grandeur  of 
it,  the  mieonditkaality  of  it»  the  anthori^  of  it— 
au  emtrihatad  to  make  it  awe-inspiring  to  a 
dagxee.  In  ell  this  we  have  the  feeling  of  teeble- 
pern  or  mworthinan  on  onr  part,  end  the  oontrast 
oi  misfat  and  mnth  set  otw  against  our  impotence 
and  bnperfectioiiB.  Next,  we  bare  (e)  awe  as 
aasocaated  with  pesreoae— an  intelleetoal  senins  like 
Plato  or  Aristotte,  a  literary  genius  Mke  Shake- 
speare or  Goethe,  a  sdeatifle  ganlna  like  Newton, 
an  ethical  or  a  retigions  genius  like  Si.  John  or 
St.  FaoL  Bat,  of  ooorae,  the  highest  of  aU  ex- 
amples is  Ood— snpreme  in  Majes^,  the  eonroe 
of  all  the  exeellenooB  ('  wisdom,  lore,  mi^^t '),  and 
the  fonntain  of  HoLneis.  We  have  here  the 
reatitation  of  the  Ideal,  which  p(^ts  tiie  cmtnwt, 
— 'Woeismel  for  I  am  ondcmaj  beoanselam  a 
man  of  nnelean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
iwople  of  nncleen  upe :  for  mine  eyes  haTe  seen  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts*  (Is  0").  It  is  the  con- 
trast of  the  sinftd  and  the  weak,  in  presence  of 
the  Pore  and  the  Strong ;  and  yet,  the  parity  and 
strength  do  not  repel  hat  attract  na.  It  ii  felt 
that  andecneath  the  majesty  and  greatscss  lie 
baiefi Pence  and  merey :  in  the  hands  of  the 
Snpreme,  we  feel  oarselTes  seoore.  Again,  we  have 
(d)  things  sacred  causing  awe — things  associated, 
therefore,  with  the  IMvine.  Sach  are  shrines  ana 
holy  ^aoes  (see  art  'Bethel'  in  Hastings'  DB  and 
in  £Bi),  the  sool-moving  serrioes  of  religion  on 
special  nnriiiimii  Hm  dispennng  of  Commanion 
in  Protestant  Chnrehee  and  the^eration  of  the 
Boat  in  the  Ghvrdi  of  Bomau  Last  of  all,  and 
akin  to  this,  is  («}  the  awe  that  is  associated  with 
solonnity — 0.7.  the  {nesenoe  of  Death,  the  death- 
chamber,  funeral  rites.  Speaking  of  St.  Edmnnd, 
Carlyle  says : — 

"Oter  wnbahoed  Um  vtth  mmb  mkI  twMt  tflom,  with 
Ion,  pttr,  tad  tU  Utb  mad  ftwfaf  tboofbu ;  oomtoratliy  Um 
vKb  A  nrj  wtona  of  malodloas  ^daring  admintlon,  Mta  Mn* 
dyad  ttomm  of  taui  ^-JoytoDr,  j«t  vith  kw  (m  m1  dMp  to 
ftwhu  iam),  ocaBiieiotsdwf  bit  mom 


haa  ■wnrthtng  ol  Um 


ntkn  wfaUc  on 


and  Pnmiu.  bk.  H.  di.  ULX 

Now,  this  being  so,  there  can  be  little  diffioolty 
in  perodving  the  relati<m  between  awe  and  fear. 
The  dictiMiary  snhsnmcs  the  one  under  the  other  i 
it  makes  awe  aimply  a  species  of  fear  or  dread. 
No  neater  error  conld  be  committed ;  for  neither 
in  tAeir  nature  nor  in  their  resalte  have  the  two 
much  in  common.  It  would  be  ill  both  for  ethics 
and  for  religion  if  they  bad. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  fear  (9. v.)  to  &gitate  and 
susettle  us.  It  deranges  tha  body  aM  unhinges 
tbenerres,  prodndng  waU-marhed  oatward  effects 
(shirking  of  the  limbs  and  frames  disturbance  of 
Tocal  utterance,  oeetlcii  of  the  hair,  and  such 
like);  bat  it  tuts  well-marked  peychical  effects 
aW—intellectnal  and  volitioaaL  The  first  effect 
of  feer  is  to  stimulate  us  to  resistance  or  to  circmn- 
Tcntaim,  and,  if  the  tenor  is  not  exoessiTa,  it  braces 
ns  for  the  effinrt ;  but,  barond  that  sts«e,  it  becomes 
detrimental  and  may  oa  ultimate^  diBastrons. 
Bowerer  exhUara^g  fear  in  moderation  may  be, 
iU  normal  action  on  the  intellect  is  disturbing  and 
disconcerting:  It  destroys  the  power  of  correctly 
appredating  the  situation,  and  creates  a  tendency 
to  magnify  the  danger,  and  so  an  inability  to 
peroeiTe  the  right  course  of  action  to  be  pursued 
if  the  impending  evil  is  to  be  prerented.  If  at 
CM  moment  the  intellaot,  under  fear,  aounaels 
resistanee,  at  anothw  moment  it  enoonrues  to 
flight;  tiU,  last  of  all,  it  baoomas  powarkaa  to 


oounsel  in  any  form-^  simply  coUapsaa.  80 
that,  thus  far,  fear  may  be  defined  as  '  nothing 
else  bat  a  surrender  of  the  suooourB  which  reason 
offsreth  *  ( Wisdom  of  Solomon  IT*).  But  the  effect 
on  the  will  is  no  less  ctmspiouoas.  Danger,  if 
moderate,  may  act  advantageously  on  the  ynU  and 
arouse  it  to  affeetiva  oppoution ;  hut,  beyond  this 
point,  tiie  result  is  disqiiieting  and  weakening, 
until,  tn  axtoame  oasea,  abeolnte  paralysis  sets  in, 
and  tiie  subject  can  do  nothing  bat  remain  helpless 
and  await  his  fate.  And  so,  fear  reps^r,  and  doaa 
not  attract ;  and  its  tendency  is  to  porotoss  both 
intellect  and  will  and  bring  about  disaster. 
Moreover,  when  tha  moment  u  fear  is  part^  onr 
attitude  towards  tha  obijaet  that  eraatea  it  m  one 
of  hatred  or  diatikt. 

Not  80  with  awck  In  most  <^  the  redacts  now 
annmantad,  it  is  the  antithesis  of  fear.  It  has 
a  n«.liniiig  and  qoieting  inflaenoe  on  the  body 
(as  seen  m  the  bowed  head,  the  soft  walk,  the 
restrained  speech,  and  the  reverential  look,  <tf  the 
subject  of  it)  t  and,  inasmnoh  as  it  aitraeU,  ini^ead 
of  repelling,  it  produces  satisfooUon  and  eontant- 
moit,  and  a  desire  to  continue  in  the  presence  or 
under  the  inflnenca  of  the  object  that  inspires  it. 
In  awe,  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  superior 
power,  but  power  that  is  conceived  as  beneficent 
or  not  malefioent,  as  well-disposed,  or  at  least  not 
ill-disposed,  towards  as,  and  under  whose  jno- 
teotion  we  may  rest  Mcur*.  The  consdmsness  of 
danger  (and  therefore  fear)  is  wanting,  and  the 
feeling  of  reliance  takes  its  place.  We  trust  the 
awe-inspiring  object,  and  are  attracted  towards 
it,  and  we  rest  in  the  experience  of  it,  and  are 
satisfied.  Hence  the  importance  and  significance 
of  awe  as  a  religious  emotion,  with  itm  concomit- 
ants of  reverence  and  veneration.  It  lies  at  the 
root  of  worship,  and  is  tha  indispensable  oon^ti<« 
of  the  highest  spiritual  pMoe. 

Hence,  further,  awe  enters  into  the  sublime. 
Not  every  sublime  object,  indeed,  need  bwet  awe 
(for  pain  sometimes  is  associated  witlk  sablimity, 
and  Tear  is  a  distinctly  felt  ingredient  of  it,  pro- 
ducing uneasiness) ;  bat  much  that  is  nblima  also 
impresses  us  with  awe.  Both  are  raanlte  of  tha 
muiifastatitm  of  power  or  excellence,  and  tx^  are 
most  effective  when  associated  with  Peraonali^. 
Moral  heroism,  for  instance,  and  magnanimity  are 
of  this  stamp— creataieBs  of  soul  rising  superior  to 
misfortane  or  adverse  drcumstanoes.  '  Atoanasias 
contra  mandam'  (a  unique  figure  dehring  opposi- 
tion, standing  erect  in  solituy  grandeur  in  tha 
&oa  oi  fearful  odds)  can  never  cease  to  move  na 
strnigly— to  draw  forth  our  admiration  and  to 
enlist  our  rward ;  and  there  are  many  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  ana  many  lives  of  disinterested  devotion 
that  are  sublime  and  awe-inspiring  in  the  highest 
d^ree.  They  elevate  our  thoughts  and  win  our 
aneotionat  tmy  purify  our  souls,  and  we  fed  that 
wa  are  all  the  better  tvt  the  aontemphttitm  of 
them. 

LtnuTCBa.— W.  L.  DaTtdMO.  TMmm  at  ormmdtd  In 
ffufflon  Satmt,  Load.  IBBS:  J.  Sally,  TA*  Bunum  Mind, 
t  vol*.  Load.  1802,  IL  91 ;  Th.  Ribot,  The  PiyeAoion 
EntotimM,  LoDd.  1897,  p.  SOT;  Hlrun  Stsnlav,  froIuHoiMrv 
Ptfdtoion  V  P^lino,  Loud,  ud  N.T.,  1300,  p.  1191. ;  J.  H. 
Lenbm  ^fw.  Awe,  and  the  SubUme  Id  B«Ugton,'  In  AJRPB, 
iL  (Uu.  IMO),  1  i  L.  Campbell.  RtUoUm  inVredt  UUratun, 
Loud.  1898,  p.  S»« :  W,  UcDoagaXl.  An  IntrodueUen  U  SptM 
Ptftkoion,  Lond.  1008,  p.  181. 

WiLLIAH  L.  DATIDBON. 

AXE.— There  were  several  forms  of  axe,  or  adze, 
in  use  amongst  the  Greeks,  as  amongst  other 
nations ;  but  a  special  controversy  has  arisen  over 
the  vi\tKvt  or  Xdopvt  with  doable  blade,  owing  to  ita 
association  with  Zeus  Labrandeus. 

The  doable  axe  is  derived  from  one  of  the  Stone 
Age  types,  in  which  the  handle  passes  through  the 
middle,  and  the  htone  is  thinned  away  to  the  two 
flanges.  Examples  of  thia  lypa  may  ha  seen  in 
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any  good  collection,  mch  as  the  Pitt-Kvers 
Museum  at  Oxford.  The  type  was  first  translated 
into  bronze,  and  then  the  form  was  modified,  the 
wings  crowine  and  assuming  a  more  curved  out- 
line, ft  may  nave  been  some  variety  of  this  axe 
that  permitted  the  feat  of  OdysseusJ  The  axe  is 
an  ordinary  tool  or  weapon  in  common  use.  In 
the  black-flgored  vase-paintings  of  the  Birth  of 
Athene,  He{)haiBtoe  uses  it  to  Bjdit  the  divine 
skuU.^  Specimens  with  the  marks  of  use  on  them 
have  been  fuund  with  other  tools  in  a  carpenter's 
shop  at  AnthedoD,*  and  with  other  tools  at 
Gonrnia  and  Palukastro  in  Crete/  and  at  Troy.' 
A  late  Attio  relief  shows  a  youth  holding  one  as  a 
tooL'  On  otibet  vwks  of  axt.  hm  attanpts  to 
kill  PhrixoB  with  this  axe,'  ThetmM  flints  with 
it,'  the  Amazons  are  freqilently  armed  with  it.' 
It  is  represented  as  part  of  Gaulish  war -spoil, 
along  with  other  arms  and  weapons,  upon  many 
reliefs ; "  and  it  was  dedicated  as  war>spoil."  It 
was  used  to  day  the  sacrificial  victim  by  the 
Hittltes  and  at  Pagasie,''  and  in  Crete,  where  a 
priestess  is  represented  witii  one  in  eadi  hand/' 
uid  there  is  other  evidence  to  be  oonsidered  anon. 
Here  is  enough  to  prove  Uiat  this  axe  was  a  war- 
weapon,  or  tool,  and  a  sacrificial  implement  in 
oommon  use. 

We  are  now  in  a  pomtion  to  understand  its 
meaning  in  tiu  haada  of  divine  persons.  Zeos  of 
Labranda  is  well  known  to  hare  neld  it  but  so 
does  Artemis,"  so  does  Dionysus,"  so  does  Apollo 
in  Asia  Minor, so  do  the  looal  heroes  in  Asia " 
and  elsewhere."  These  use  it,  no  doubt,  as  a 
weapon  of  war ;  and  Zeus  with  his  axe  manifestly 
protecta  Labranda  as  Athene  aimed  cap-it-pie 
protects  Athens,  or  any  other  armed  deity  stands 
forth  in  his  might.  We  may  even  fairly  suggest 
that  the  name  Xabranda  has  scone  snch  relation 
to  Itxbrys  as  Damasoos  or  Toledo  to  Uieir  famous 
sword-blades. 

The  use  of  the  axe  in  sacrifice  seems  to  be  enough 
to  account  for  its  representation  along  with  the 
ox-skull,  first  as  a  memorial  of  sacrifice,  and  then 
as  a  decorative  eobeme.  Here  our  evidence  comes 
largely  from  Czeto  and  the  Mycoueaa  tm.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Evans  has  found  representations  in  which 
the  ox-head  is  surmounted  by  an  axe,  the  handle 
being  fixed  in  the  skull:  one  is  a  Knoesian 
seal,"  another  a  Mycentean  vase-painting  from 
Salamis."  The  object  called  by  Evans  '  boms  of 
consecration*  (see  Mqsas  Bbugiok),  which  is 
obviously  a  stand  of  some  sort,  and  i^parently  is  a 
conventionalized  ox-dmll,"  also  had  the  axe  fixed 
in  it ; "  one  was  found  in  the  Knoesian  shrine  with 
a  hole,  and  a  small  double  axe  of  steatito  lying 
near,  so  that  it  may  be  fttirly  assumed  that  the 
axe  stood  in  tiie  hole.**  The  axe  also  faeoomes  an 

I  Od.  ztx.  672,  wttfc  Honro^  note, 
soerhud.  AwtrUattu  Piutnbtidtr. 

•  Am.  Jmim,  Arch.  vL  lOt,  id.  xr. 

*JaAntK^fte,n.*i.vi.xa.i  £9>1  Iz.  IttdDOndlnadwillltv- 
lioaM,  wtUi  oMdle.  obW,  ud  kntio). 

•  Sohmidt,  SeUiemann't  Sammtev,  6188. 

•  Bt^buu.  amwt.  rand.  S.  Ptttnb.  1887,  H. 
'  ift.,  laes,  ISSCj  Aeeu«a,  US. 

"  Bntaodlen,  JbMwft  GAi.  dM  Jfaml.  d*  Is  Ostilt 
L  46,^  688, 001,  00%  700.  701.  71^  71^716,720,783,  890;  cL 
SH,SS»,  632,008. 

II  nateroh,  QiuBiC.  Or.  U. 

» Pemt  and  CU|ries,  Iv.  Off;  BIdgnm.  Xsrbr  Am,  1.  £70. 

U  "W  'Apx->  1000,  87.  1*  Flotutil,  quSk.  Or.  «6. 

U  On  coins  of  UodloM  In  Brrk :  HoctfU).  l^piMMf,  88^ 

UStmlHud,Jte.  00.1808, 188  ff. 

IT  Cat.  ML  Seutpt.  680;  cL  £SA  xL  28. 

»  Ath.  Mttth.  X.  h  i  BOH  iv.  SOL 

"^oAtviA.  Ti  98,  Off.  90L 

M  aSA  ix.  114,  Off. To.  «  JBS  ZzL  107,  tg.  8. 

»JHS  zzL  186:  ttw  tUJa  MII7  bcfi  Uw  quMtlon,  u  Im- 
pMbs  SB  idesl  mwniar. 

» Ih.  XOt,  Ths  ^ver  ox-bMd  found  tA  UyoenB  bKl  %  bolo, 
pot^forttwama  gwpoM  (Ank.  Anuigv,  xvUL  161X 


ornament  of  vases  and  other  works  of  art.*  We 
may  compare  with  this  the  use  of  the  ox-head 
with  wreaths  in  a  frieze,  so  common  in  Roman 
times;  and  the  reliefs  of  ox-heads  with  other 
sacrifidal  implements  carved  on  altars.'  The  axe 
shown  is  found  carved  with  a  lato  dedication  to 
Apollo  in  Ada  Minor,  once  apparently  to  00m- 
memorato  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull.^  It  may  perhaps 
be  mentioned  that  the  ox-skull,  or  its  model,  u 
hung  up  as  a  charm  in  gardens  and  vineyards 
the  modem  Greeks,  commonly  in  the  Juiataa 
islands,  and  less  commonly  elsewhere. 

The  axe  was  an  object  of  dedication,  like  any 
other  weapon  or  tool.  We  have  seen  it  as  part  of 
war«poil  _;  the  axe  was  also  dedicated  to  Apollo 
at  Delphi;*  and  in  the  Diettean  cave  of  Zens 
10  axes  were  found,'  along  with  20  lance-heads, 
25  darts,  160  knives,  pins,  emd  tweezers,  a  cart 
drawn  by  oxen,  human  and  animal  iigurea,  vases, 
and  other  things.  All  the  Cretan  axes  are 
tijMdaera,  being  too  thin  or  too  small  for  use; 
bnt  most  are  perforated,  and  some  have  handles. 
Otiier  tiny  axes  of  this  sorfe  have  heen  found,  of 
different  ^pes ;  thick  and  solid,  like  stone  axes ; 
thin,  and  sometimes  marked  with  dots  like  dice ; 
sometimes  the  handles  are  perforated  for  hanging. 
These  have  been  also  dedicated  to  Zens  in  Dodona, 
Olym^ik  and  Palaikastro  (Creto);'  to  Artemis 
in  Aioadia,'  in  Ithaca,'  and  at  Epheana;'  and 
to  Athene  and  Axtooiis  Ottbia  at  Sparta."  The 
axe  also  becomes  a  motive  ttf  ornament  and  axes 
were  found  made  of  gold  and  b«ie  in  tonbs  and 
elsewhere." 

It  is  obvious  that  these  dedications  cannot  be 
held  to  have  any  Mculiar  appropriateness  to  Zeus, 
beeanse  they  are  dedicated  also  to  Athene,  Apollo, 
and  Artemis,  and  with  them  are  foond  many  other 
things  that  are  not  peculiar  to  Zeus.  They  are 
not  for  use ;  they  may  be  either  models  01  war- 
spoil,"  or  ornaments,  or  perhaps  fractions  of  the 
axe-unit  of  exchange.  Similar  axes  are  known 
in  modem  times  as  tractions  of  the  axe-unit,  and 
there  are  indications  that  the  unit  was  known  in 
Greece ; "  or  again,  the  shape  may  have  remained 
as  traditional  after  th^  ceased  to  be  used  in 
exchange. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  graphic  reinresenta- 
tions  of  the  axe.  The  blocks  that  oomjpose  the 
walls  of  the  palaces  at  Kuoseos  and  Fhaistos  are 
scored  with  a  number  of  difierent  signs,  which 
ooQur  either  alone  or  in  conjunction,  just  as  the 

Smbols  of  wxitins^  might  do.  AmcmgBt  theae  is 
e  double  axe,  which  is  repeated  alone  a  number 
of  times  on  the  four  sides  01  a  square  pillar  in  the 
corridor  at  Knossoa.  Whether  the  pillar  be  sacred 
or  not " — and  there  is  at  least  room  for  doubt — 
there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  these 
signs  as  sacred.  Such  an  expiration  would 
account  for  only  one  out  of  many  rigns,  all  used 
together  in  the  same  way.    It  must  also  be 

1 BSA  tL  100,  ix.  lis.  Off.  71,  «tO. 

a  JI«eu«a,  817,  818.  880  ('tMiroboIinm').  80  sk  B«uta  w« 
bSTO  cmrvinn  of  orosMd  Uwcbet,  the*!,  bsaket,  sad  diu. 

•  BSA  88  CA>«JU*M  nfKWvA«t«  'AwAirtt  ai^/mmt 
MmtM-) :  Arek.  ZtU.  28,  p.  88,    CoL  Brit.  SouSl  681 

fMt  'AMiUm-i  Towt). 

APlutaicb.  da  P)/ih.  Or,  U;  FltossniM,  V.  xxIcSl  z.iz.8; 
z.  xir.  1.  An  ftxe  loond  in  CUbMs  Is  Inwnbad  H  a  Mtidisr^ 
tithe  to  H«r»  (ZQA  6431 

•  BSA  tL  loe. 

•  OsnpMKM,  J>i>don«,  pL  llv. :  Bromen  von  OL  zxvL  890-7 ; 
BSA  zLMeThoase,  GrMk  Fette  OArftM*,  887-48,  with  flga 

T^aArwA.iv.00.  •BCatXX.140. 
>  Homrth,  Splmiu,  in,  888. 

"iSd  3lU4.  40;  with  tw  dnolsr  sjwsstsav'd 

on  it. 

11  HogKrth,Sph«tuM,tm,^TliBOHm.m. 

H  RouM,  <w.  eft.  388.  U  Of.  BSA  tUL  SW. 

U  BwiM,  M.  ctt.  08, 880,  with  pL  IL  ud  tig.  88. 

»  A.  J.  Enm,  'HToanMa  Tim  tad  PiUsr  Ooll,'  In  JB8  xid. 
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remembered  th&t  these  signs  were  oert*inly  covered 
orer  with  plaster,  as  some  of  them  still  ptutiallT 
are.  The  ItaEan  excaratora  of  Phaistoa  regard 
them  as  titerarr  signs;  they  all,  or  nearly  all, 
oocor  on  gems.  Seroal,  ineloding  the  doaUe  axe, 
oeenr  on  the  literuy  tablets  of  Knoasoa,  and  are 
interpreted  as  writing  by  ETans  himself.>  They 
are  probably  masons  marks;  and  some  of  them, 
indnding  tibe  donUe  ue,  have  been  noticed  on 
stone  Uoeks.  ai^Murently  used  for  masms'  marks, 
in  other  places,  as  the  old  Uellenio  blocks  used  to 
baUd  the  mediaeval  fortress  of  Cos,'  and  the  stones 
of  Heriof  s  Hospital,  Edinborgh.* 

The  abore  is  enough  to  show  that  the  double  aze 
is  not  neciB—arily  siiored,  or  necessarily  connected 
with  ZwiB.  But  this  is  no  reason  wh^  the  axe 
should  not  have  bean  the  object  of  wmship.  Axe- 
worship  is,  eonzs^  not  i«ish*wonhip,  as  some 
have  locselT  Mdled  iti  but  instances  are  not  nn- 
cnnmon  01  weapcms  Wng  worshipped,  whether 
as  weapons  or  as  iron.  EVaos,  in  his  paper  on 
'  Myoenean  Tree  and  Pillar  Colt.'*  has  alliided  to 
the  mbjoct ;  and  A.  B.  Cook  has  odUoted  eridanee 
for  ax*-wmhip  oatnde  Crete.'  The  eridanee  for 
Crete  is  of  Tarying  Talne :  the  most  wughty  piece 
of  eridenoe  is  tiie  representation  on  the  Hagia 
Triadha  sareoi^iagns :  a  priesteas  is  pooring  some 
red  liquid  into  a  jar  betwem  two  doable  axea.* 
The  other  evidence,  such  as  axes  set  between 
boras,  held  in  the  hands  of  god  or  priestess,  or 
▼isiUe  on  the  ground  of  engraved  ssals,  is  indeter- 
minate i  bnt  these  may  strengthoi  the  ease  for 
wmhip,  if  it  be  eataUished  otherwise.  Cook 
pnblisfaes  a  cat  of  a  priest  saorifioing  before  a 
nnmber  of  objects,  inelnding  an  ibex,  a  star,  a 
crescent  moon,  and  two  knobbed  sceptres  with 
a  (one-flanged)  aze  set  aprigbt  apon  a  stool 
(Assyrian)}  a  Persian  seal  shows  a  worshipper 
before  a  stool  with  similar  objects  apcKi  it.  A 
MHn  M  Tenedos^  shows  an  axe  nprigfat  standing  oa 
steps  between  two  supports ;  another,  an  axe  oon- 
nected  with  a  jar  by  a  fillet.  These  seem  to  be  the 
most  significant  facts  that  bear  on  an  axe-oolt ; 
it  is  impoesible  here  to  reooant  all  that  has  been 
Inooght  in  endwoe  to  prove  itL  or  to  discuss  the  far- 
reaching  and  often  mioifal  inferences  Uiat  have 
been  drawn  from  them.  The  reader,  liowever,  may 
be  reminded  that  there  are  several  distinct  ques- 
tions, which  have  been  often  confused:  (1)  Was 
there  an  aze-cnItT  (2)  Was  the  aze  speciallr  con- 
nected with  Zeos?  (3)  Was  the  axe  a  symbol  of 
Zeus,  that  is,  was  it  treated  as  Zeus  because 
assodated  with  Zeuat  (4)  Is  Xa^ipa^  derived 
from  Xififivtt  (6)  Is  the  Knossian  palace  the 
Labyrinth  7 

ImainiBB.— 4bs  Bmstes  Ims  1m«i  fdv9a  thranriMut  Um 
"ttcto.  W:  H.  D.  KOUSB. 

AXIOM.— L  Mcaninn  of  tiw  term.— The 

various  senses  in  which  the  term  *  axiom  *  is  nsed 
are  eanly  confused,  and  require  to  be  carefully 
distingniahed.  We  mar  mention  five  senses  of  the 
term,  all  of  which  are  Distorically  important.  (1) 
Axiom  in  a  predominantly  opittvmologkcU  sense  t 
a  proposition  whose  truth  is  self-evid«it ;  an  im- 
mediately certain,  objective  troth.  (2)  Axiom  in 
a  predonunaotly  twycAo^o^ieoj  sense :  a  proposition 
of  whose  txnth  the  man  who  calls  it  an  axiom  feels 
a  fixed  persnasion,  while  he  regards  the  proposition 
as  indemonstrable,  and  his  faith  as  something 
fundamental  and,  for  liim,  neoessaiy ;  a  proposition 

1  JB9xvB.aa.46,  nL  ITS;  BSA  vL  pL  B. 
*Ank,  Anulger,  xvL  Ut. 

>  BMTS  BoSOal  (EdlsbwilO,  ^ilw  ttdam  p.  174. 
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held  to  be  true  with  an  unwavering  faith.  (3) 
Axiom  in  a  predominantiy  logical  sense  i  a  first 
principle  which,  itself  not  demonstrated,  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  demonstrations.  (4)  Axiom  in 
a  predominantiy  wocitU  sense :  an  opinion  which  is, 
as  a  fact,  accepted  by  all  who  are  competent  to 
understand  its  import.  (S)  Axiom  in  a  predomin- 
antiy ptycho-genttic  smse:  an  opinion  which  the 
inni^  constitution  and  the  original  instinctive 
tendendes  of  the  miud  lead  us  to  accept,  and  wUdi 
we  therefore  do  not  derive  merely  from  our  ex- 
perience. 

I.  From  the  point  of  view  of  sense  (1)  all  oar 
knowledge  is  supposed  to  be  either  'mediate*  or 
'  immediate.'  Aji  axiom  is  a  proposition  known 
to  be  true,  not  'mediataly,*  bat  'immediately.' 
For  this  view,  *  Intuitire  knowledge,'  <  immediate 
insif^t,'  *  direct  assurance,'  or  '  evidence '  is  pre- 
supposed, as  a  possible  form  of  knowledge  and  of 
consciousness.  The  eriteriou  of  an  axiom  is  taiii 
to  be  that,  when  we  consider  the  import  of  a  given 
axiomatic  proposition,  this  state  of  consciousness, 
this  direct  assnranee,  arises,  sad  makes  wholly 
unqneatifmable  tiie  truth  of  the  particular  axiom 
which  comes  under  oar  observation.  Here  the 
stress  is  laid,  therefore^  first  upon  the  tmmsrfMsey 
of  the  insight  in  question.  To  think  the  axiom, 
and  to  know  it  to  be  true,  are  supposed  to  be 
simply  inseparable-  acts.  The  assurance  or  '  in- 
toitive  knowledge '  in  question  is  further  regarded 
acomding  to  sense  (1)  as  cbjeetwt.  One  does  not 
mean  by  the  term  '  axiom,'  when  thus  used,  merely 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  a  nren  person  ft^turt 
that  this  axiom  is  true.  Sense  (1)  implies  that 
whoever  accepts  the  truUi  of  the  axiom  *  intuitively 
knows,*  that  is,  directiy  observes,  the  perfectly 
objective  fact  that  the  axiom  is  true. 

3.  Sense  (2),  on  the  oontrary,  lays  stress  upon 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  tvXntetivt  tisesMtfy 
with  which  some  c/at/wlt  eonvineed  oi  tiie  truth  <n 
the  proposition.  When  such  a  feeling  of  neoenity 
attends  a  conviction,  and  when  no  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  the  conviction  can  be  given  beyond 
the  mere  observation  that,  so  long  as  one  conceives 
the  meaning  of  the  proposition,  one  feds  thus  con- 
vinced, sense  (2)  requires  one  to  m11  the  wopontiw 
an  axiom.  Sense  (2)  therefore  makes  the  criterion 
of  an  axiom  relative  to  Ms  mlyeet  vhofaelt  (A« 
nKtatity,  and  who  is  nnaUe  to  give  other  reason 
for  his  conviction, 

8aue  (1)  la  prcMnt  In  Ui«  mind  of  D«SGart«a  wb«o  he  maks 

of  propoaitioiu  which  we  ■  clearir  and  dlttl  ncUy  perodT*  to  be 
true.'  BeDM  (!)  U  sDiphedsed  U  one  Ikyi  itreea  apon  aom«  tort 
of  'onawerving'  and,  m  one  oonoeivee,  Deoeaaarjr  'fklth'  or 
' eHuranoe.'  ArlatoUemalntainithaltbe'princlpleofoantradlc- 
tton '  ia  iiiunediat«]y  evideDt  in  arnae  (1).  But  In  aenae  (2)  vari- 
ooa  iabJ«ot4,  appcalliv  each  to  bla  own  lublectlTe  neccaai^, 
mar  regard  u  ailomi  propositiona  which  other  thlnkera  are 
known  to  regard  aa  falae.  Thua  the  propodtlon  that  '  watar 
oannot  turn  eoUd'  might  be  regarded  aa  u  axiom  in  Bense(2)b)r 
a  dweller  in  the  troptoa,  who,  hearing  for  the  flrtt  time  a  atoij 
ot  troetjr  weather  In  high  latitudea,  rejected  It  u  eeaeotlaU;  In- 
credible, and  lound  hii  unbeliet  wholly  insurmountable. 

Senaea  0)  ^od  (2)  are  oftao  oonfoMO.  The  question  aa  to  the 
relation  between  objective '  erldenoe '  and  subjective  '  oertaintj ' 
la  oeotrml  in  the  theory  o(  knowledge,  and  only  a  thoroughgoing 
aoeptic  will  deny  that  there  l>  Indeed  a  cloae  connexion  between 
at  Maat  acxM  of  our  'aaaurancea' and  the  objective  truth.  But 
tba  danger  ol  confounding  mere  'conviction'  with  objective 
'  evUenoe '  li  manUeat  throughout  the  hlrtory  both  of  aolanot 
and  of  religion. 

Sense  (3)  makes  the  use  of  the  term  *  axiom ' 
tive  to  a  given  or  proposed  theory  or  tyttemy 
oonsisting  of  propowtions  and  of  reasonings.  In 
this  third  sense  an  axiom  is  a  propoiiition  'which  is 
not  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  system  in  question,  but  is  asBomed  or 
accepted  at  the  outset,  and  used  as  a  bads  for 
demonstrations  that  form  parts  of  that  system.  If 
the  system  in  question  constitutes,  or  is  regarded 
as  constituting,  the  whole  of  the  possible  system  of 
knowledge,  then  the  axioms  in  sense  (3)  appear  as 
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*  abaolntely  first  prmoipleB,'  since,  hy  hypothesis, 
they  are  essential  to  the  latdonal  demonstration  of 
the  tratbs  of  this  system,  and  are  nowhere  to  be 
proved  in  the  oonrse  of  any  investigation  that  we 
can  make.  But  if  one  is  explicitly  confining  one's 
attention  to  some  more  or  less  limited  pronnoe  of 
knowled^  or  to  some  special  leystem  of  proposi- 
tions, axioms  in  sense  (3)  may  fa«  entirely  relative 
to  that  special  system,  and  are  then  merely  the 
principles  presuppoeed,  used,  bat  not  demonstrated, 
by  the  syetem  in  question. 

Axioms  in  sense  (3)  mig^t  therefore  be  neitJier 
self-evident  truths  nor  yet  necessary  oonvictions  of 
anybody,  bnt  merely '  assnmp^^ons  '^or  *  postulates.' 
On  ^e  other  hand,  sense  (3),  in  so  far  as  it  requires 
an  axiom  to  be  a  'first  principle,'  emphasizes  a 
ohacacter  which  we  are  all  especially  accnstomed 
to  connect  with  the  term,  namely,  that  character 
of  logical  ttnivertalitjf  yrhich  a  majoritvof  axiomatic 
propositions  are  very  oommonlr  regarded  as  possess- 
ing. Senses  (1)  and  (2)  ooold  be  satisfied  oy  par- 
tionlar,  or  even  by  individual,  propositions.  Thus 
the  propontion  *I  snfier,'  ottered  by  one  who  has 
toouach^  may  be  viewed  by  the  sufferer  dther 
as  a  necessary  persuasion  of  his  own  or  as  a  *self- 
evident  *  objective  tmtb.  Various  theories  of 
knowledge  liave  need  such  *  intuitive  evidence  *  of 
present  experience  aa  the  very  type  of  axiomatic 
knowledge.  Bnt  particular  propositions  and  re- 
ports of  experience  can  be  need  as  the  principles 
irf  a  set  oi  demonstrations  only  when  they  are 
aaserted  along  with  universal  propo^ons.  And 
therefore  at  least  some  axioms,  in  sense  (3)  of  the 
term,  must  be  universal  assertions.  It  especially 
belongs  to  sense  (3)  to  emphasize  this  universal 
duuwiter  of  at  least  part  of  the  axioms  of  any 
theories. 

tans  O),  Id  ooabut  with,  sad  sosNtfuMi  to  tts  «nliidoD  ol; 
snsMQjsiidQXlHSbeMi  mada  promlMBt  Id  vsihRu  modem 
lOftaJafiCTMrioMOl  ttw  prtodplM  ot  thooretio*!  >deooe.  Thoa, 
bf  tbs  *  szloau '  vt «  given  nMhemMloMl  Ouarj,  raoent  writeit 
BWsn,  in  msnj  eein,  pronaeittMH  wliUi  one  dbm  elnml*  ee  the 
•tm^mratBThTpottieBei^tlM  Ouotjia  qoMtioa  (hff.,  o(  ths 

g»oiBetries,orottbeOmtoresn  'TheoiyotAweaiblegM').  One 
need  not  iMtrt  auvh  hypotbesM  to  b«  true,  exoapt  in  the  mom 
that  one  timU  them,  m  leeet  prorWonaJlr,  u  aeK-oonsMrai 
ewiiiuilliiiw  about  a  logioellr  ipoedUa  eteUof  things,  uid  neea 
thn  ss  'prinoiplee*  or  as  'prhniUTe  prmoeittou'  in  eooM 
eWaaentofnUworr.  Anu£nLinthleeoDie,lsottw<mKMed 
to  a  ttoomm  irtdoh  Is  «  wonoeitfon  thet  !•  ehown  to  follow 
fioin  ttw  primtelM,  and  that  la.  In  thiaaenee,denM>nBtntedin 
the  oonne  of  tlte  ilieafT  in  qneetlon.  In  two  dUeient  itftto- 
mnta  of  a  ttMOiTf*.^.  in  two  diSereut  theontioal  derelopmenti 
«f  gaoBoetij  or  of  number- theory)  deoidedly  dlSorent  aeti  of 
'hjpotbeBea' or  'poetolatoi'  nu^beoaed  aa  the  axtoma  of  the 
tba«T.  In  such  onaea  what  la  an  ulom  In  one  atatenaent  of  a 
thoonr  may  upaar  as  a  theorem  in  anoUter  at^tement,  and  ood- 
vatadji  and  m  oonoept  ol  a  'flrat  princ^e*  baoomea  then 
nMlve,  not  mer^  to  the  tbao(7  in  qneation,  bat  to  a  partioalar 
mj  of  atattng  that  theory,  and  of  ahowlng  that  OMtaln  propoaU 
tmw  follow  from  certain  other  propodtlooa. 

If  one  insists,  as  Aristotle  did,  upon  sense  (8)  aa 
applying  to  certain  propoutions  which  are  said  to 
fonu  the  indemonstrable  principles  of  all  science, 
■o  that,  witboat  these  absolutely  first  [>rinoiple8, 
no  system  of  knowledge  whatever  is  possible,  then 
indeed,  unleta  one  is  a  philosophical  sceptic,  one  has 
to  assert  that  the  auolutely  first  prmciplee  are 
also  axioms  in  sense  (I).  For  if  all  science  rests 
upon  a  determinate  set  of  absolutely  first  principles, 
and  if  no  science  oan  demonstrate  these  principles, 
then  either  all  science  is  unoertsin  or  some  principle 
Is  'immediately  evident.'  Hence  for  Aristotle, 
and  for  those  who  follow  his  way  of  treating  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  there  are  propositions  which 
are  axioms  both  in  sense  (1)  and  in  sense  (3).  In 
oonseqnenoe  of  the  Aristotelian  tradition,  senses  (1) 
and  (3)  have  therefore  oome  to  be  viewed  by  many 
philosophers  as  actually  inseparable ;  so  that  the 
'first  and  fundamental  truths*  and  the  ' self-evi- 
dent'  or  '  inunediatelv  lorawn*  propontions  are>  in 
disoQssiiMks  of  the  pnUems  relating  to  axitnus,  not 


infrequently  simply  identified.  But  the  logioally 
important  distinction  between  the  relative^  first 
pnnciples  of  a  given  theory  and  the  intuitive^ 
evident  propositions  (if  sncn  there  be)  has  been 
brought  afirash  to  li^t,  especially  by  the  modem 
logi(»l  investigataonB  ot  soientifie  theories,  and 
shonld  nevor  be  forgotten  in  deaUn^  with  the  toi^ 
If  a  proposition  is  to  be  called  an  aximn  both  in 
sense  (1)  and  in  sense  (3),  special  reasons  (such,  for 
instance,  as  those  of  Aristotle)  shonld  be  advanced 
for  asserting  that  this  is  the  case.  As  a  fact,  it 
can  never  be '  self-evident '  that  a  proposition  is  an 
axiom  in  sense  (3) ;  for  one  can  ascertain  that  a 
prinraple  ia  indeed  a  logical  basis  for  oertain  de- 
monstrations only  by  taking  the  tionUe  to  go 
through  tiie  demonstrations  tnemselves — a  bighly 
'  mediated '  procedure. 

4.  Sense  (4)  usee  as  the  criterion  of  an  axiom  the 
'universal  assent,'  the  'consensus'  of  'all  rational 
beings,'  or  sometimes  the  consensus  of  all  the 
*  competent,'  of  all  the '  normal,'  or  of  the  '  wise,' 
or  of  some  class  of  knowing  beinss  whose  common 
opinion  in  the  matter  is  treated  as  the  standard 
opinion.  The  criterion  here  in  question  has  fre- 
quently been  emphasized,  and  its  history  forms 
part  of  the  long  annals  of  the  doctrine  of  Nature, 
or  of  'tiie  natural,'  or  of  the  'Law  of  Nature' 
and  the  'oonsenens  of  humanity*  as  the  standard 
whereby  both  opinions  and  deeos  are  to  be  judged. 
Criterion  (4)  becomes  an  exact  one  tmly  wt  tnoae 
who  hold  that,  as  a  fact  d  human  nature,  there 
are  indeed  propositions  which  nobody  denies,  or 
which  all  who  understand  their  import  affirm. 
In  practice,  however,  Uioae  who  appeal  to  'uni- 
versal asaent'  as  the  warrant  for  an  axiom  usually 
render  their  criterion  somewhat  inexact,  by  the 
very  fact  that  they  employ  this  criterion  in  argu- 
ments directed  agunat  opponents,  who,  as  appears, 
eall  in  question  either  the  truth,  or  the  evidence, 
or  the  Inteipretation,  oi  the  axiom  that  is  under 
consideration.  If  the  opponent  himself  does  not 
wholly  assent,  one  can  hardly  appeal  to  *  universal 
assent'  as  an  evidence  against  him,  without  modi- 
fying the  sense  in  whteh  one  oaUs  the  aient 
'universal.'  Such  modifloation  occurs  if  one  re- 
gards the  consensus  in  question  as  that  of  the 
"wise,*  or  of  the  '  competent,'  or  if  one  insists,  in  a 
well-known  polemic  fashion,  that '  nobody  who  is 
in  his  senses  doubts  the  supposed  axiom.  Thus, 
in  practice,  an  axiom  in  sense  (4)  is  usoally  oon- 
ceived  in  some  close  ocmnexion  with  sensee  (1)  and 
(2)— the  connexion  bdng  often  much  confused  in 
controversy.  Not  infreqnentiy  a  thinker  first  ex- 
plicitly asserts  that  a  proposition  is,  for  himself 
personally,  an  axiom  in  sense  (2) ;  then  he  draws 
the  conclnsion  that  it  therefore  must  be  an  axiom 
in  sense  (1) ;  and  thus  he  proves,  b^  a  more  or 
less  len^hy  mediate  course  of  reasoning,  that  the 

Eroposition,  being  'immediately  evident,'  oannot 
B  proved.  Since,  perhaps,  some  opponent  still 
remains  unconvinced,  and  declines  to  admit  the 
'  immediate  evidence,'  the  defender  of  the  proposi- 
tion in  question  hereupon  makes  use  of  sense  (4), 
and  now  undertakes  ^nite  convincingly  to  silence 
the  objector  by  assuring  him  tliat  nobody  objects 
to  the  proposition,  since  it  is  '  known  to  all.'  Or, 
if  the  opponent  even  yet  pe^sts  in  oalltng  attoi- 
tion  to  line  'immediately  evident'  truth  that  at 
least  he  himself  objects,  the  defender  of  the  axiom 
finally  confuses  sense  (4)  itself  bv  a  convenient 
definition  of  the  'assent  of  all,'  whereby  the 
opponent  is  excluded  from  the  'aU*  who  are 
worthy  of  consideration ;  and  hereapon  the  matter 
becomes,  o<  ootuae,  quite  dear,  although  not  te 
the  opponent. 

Sndi  prooeaaea  ban  jilxjtd  a  grant  part  in  the  UatoiT  <>< 
oontrovMsy-  A  fkmooa  example  la  fomiahed  by  the  odd- 
troTCfdea  whkdi  have  been  auggcated  by  Jowkali  mival,  In 
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Iht  line  Book  ot  tho  Ahv  «•  (A«  Hwrnmn  ITndOTXawUiv,  (rf 
tta  BBdent  qoMttms  M  to  whoUnr  kB  moi  poaMM  Is  oobudou 
of  lOfkMl,  vt  awUnmattaJ,  ud  «(  Btonl  tnitlw. 
tha  OM*  o(  Monl  pcioctpiw  hM  ttw  IntirMt  la 
oat  wfaitlMr  tim  li  war  agimamt  omoiigM  aU  mon 
« tbt  dMDolfaa  batwon  lUrht  ud  Wroof  beOB 
tmooBtomnireTer  ilnoo  Loou.  Nnmaroaa  dotanoit 
ft  »a  OTViMfln  ho^  tor  monla  aoagfat  in  Anthronolocr 
teths  wMmioo  dMt,  rannUng  •omo  monLl  optnkmt,  all  maa 
■ffMO,  aad  iMTO  ooDoalTM  thair  prlnobtlaa  aa  rtaflnahU  b  tamia 

5.  Finallj,  in  sense  (5)  of  our  list,  ma  axiom  is 
defined  fa;  reference  to  the  famous  doctrine  of 
*  innate  ideas. '  This  doctrine  b  one  which  Locke's 
eonailif  famons  attack  upon  it,  in  the  First  Book 
of  hia  JBtmy,  long  made  oentnl  in  cwbroTerBy ; 
and  the  partisans  of  innate  ideas,  in  the  rarions 
forms  which  this  doctrine  has  since  assumed,  have 
freqaently  connected,  in  many  often  conflicting 
ways,  senses  (1),  {2),  and  (4),  and  to  a  certain 
ertoit  Mise  {3),  with  the  use  of  the  criterum  for 
an  axiom  whieb  sMise  (6)  empharixea.  Ftom  the 
point  of  view  of  sense  <5)  it  is  esaential  to  an  axiom 
that  it  should  oome  to  our  oonscionan«M  by  reason 
of  the  very  *  oonstitation '  or  '  original  nature '  of 
the  mind.  Since  the  modem  erolntionary  view  of 
the  mind  emphasizes  the  importance  of  oar  instinc- 
tire  tendencies  and  inherited  aptitudes  as  peyoho- 
higieally  determining  oar  whole  intellectual  life, 
evolutionists  of  the  Wpe  of  Spencer  have  been  led 
to  favour  a  tbetny  of  ttie  innateness  of  Uiose  pre- 
dispositions whicn,  when  developed  through  oar 
inaividaal  experience,  lead  us  to  regard  some  pro- 
positions as  certainly  true,  and  as  true  far  beyond 
the  range  of  oar  personal  experience.  For  Sptoicer 
an  axiom  is,  in  general,  an  expression  in  an  indi- 
vidoal  of  the  results  of  the  *  experience  of  the  race,' 
and  is  in  so  far,  indeed,  innate  in  the  individual. 
Sneh  a  doctrine  has  established  new  connexions 
between  senses  (4),  (6),  and  (2).  and  has  to  some 
extent  eonnected  senses  (1)  and  (3)  with  (0). 

Nerathelees,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  an  axiom 
in  sense  (S)  might  prove  to  be  an  actually  false 
propositum.  for  the  'innate  constitnUon  of  the 
nmul'  m^t  invdve  one  or  another  aptitude  to 
believe  error.  Ittftwt,anev<dntionaryview,cloaely 
resembling  Spencer's,  might  lead,  in  a  thinker  less 
optimistic  about  human  natore  than  is  Spencer,  to 
the  doctrine  that  certain  instinctive  tendencies, 
determined  by  evolation,  are  still  such  as  to  deceive 
the  individoaL  Thus  the  innate  hostility  and  re- 
aentfnlaess  which  form  one  aspect  of  hnnaa  nature 
may  be  viewed,  by  an  evolutionist,  aa  a  neoessarr 
result  of  the  conditions  of  conflict  under  whicn 
humanity  has  developed.  And  snch  tendencies 
might  eanly  lead^  in  a  civilized  man,  to  a  belief 
n^aided  hy  the  mdividual  as  axiomatic  in  senne 
(5),  and  probably  also  in  sense  (2).  This  belief 
might  take  the  form  of  the  prindide  that  one 
ought  to  avenge  all  injuries,  and  to  destroy,  if 
powible,  all  enemies.  As  a  fact,  however,  tills 
belief,  although  dependent  upon  the  very  'con- 
stitution '  of  the  mind  of  one  whose  ancestors  have 
lived  fay  war  and  have  enjoyed  blood  revenge,  may 
be,  and  is,  a  false  principle  of  ethics.  Or  again,  a 
lover's  beliefs  about  his  beloved  are  deeply  uected 
by  the  innate  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  may 
appear  to  him  to  he,  not  only  in  sense  (6)  but  also 
In  sense  (2),  axiomatic  Yet  they  may  be  in  many 
respects  fidse.  A  pessimist,  such  as  Schopenhauer, 
is  fond  of  emphasizing  the  innate  *  illusions '  which, 
aocordingtonim,oharacterizehuinannature.  Bad- 
dbiatic  doctrine  is  equally  emphatic  in  charaoterii- 
ing  the  moat  cheriuied  and  innate  convictions  of 
eomnum  sense  aa  both  logioally  false  and  morally 
destmetiva.  Salvation  vat  the  Buddhist  depends 
spon  disoovering  axioms  in  sense  (1)  whi(m  are 
extremely  hard  to  discover,  so  that  only  the 
Buddhaa  ever  attidn  to  them.  Bnt,  when  onoe 
seen,  these  axioms  are  for  the  enlightened  indeed 


*  self-evidenL*  And  the  knowledge  of  tiiem  seta 
aside  tiioee  axioms  In  sense  (2)  which  are  also 
axioms  in  sense  (5),  and  which,  according  to  Bud* 
dhism,  are  due  to  the  innate  deceitfulness  of  desire. 
So  Uttle,  for  some  men,  does  either  innateness  or 
sabjeotiTe  neeessity  imply  self-evidenee  and  truth. 

Axioms  in  sense  (5),  fartherauve,  need  not 
always  be  axioms  in  sense  (2) ;  for,  as  psjrtisans 
of  innate  ideas  generally  admit,  an^  individual 
may  remain  unaware  of  some  of  his  inherited 
aptitudes  for  conviction.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  11010  assurance,  or  an  axiom  in 
sense  (2),  may  not  iqipear  in  the  life  of  amnebody 
whom  revelation  at »  sodden  growth  or  *  mutatiim  * 
(such  as  may  occur  in  the  conrse  <^  evolation) 
endows  with  a  faith  which,  just  because  it  is  novel, 
does  not  constitute  an  axiom  in  sense  (S). 

As  for  senses  (4)  and  (5),  they  very  frequentiy 
ooincide  in  their  denotation,  bat  need  not  do  so. 
Althong^  what  *  the  very  omtstitation  of  the  human 
mind  determines  us  to  Iwlieve'  is,  v»o  fetcto,  '  be* 
Ueved  by  all,'  in  eem  the  OMutitution  in  question 
is  precisely  the  oonstitntim  '  eommon  to  airhnman 
mmds,'  there  is  no  reason  why  the  innate  might 
not  also  be  the  individual,  the  congenital  variation 
of  this  or  of  that  mind.  The  individual  may 
possess  an  aptitude  for  conviction  which  belongs 
to  bis  '  constitution,'  but  which  no  other  man,  or 
nobody  who  has  preceded  him,  possesees  or  has 
pomessed.  This  is  as  possible  as  is  a  new  in* 
dividoal  revelation  dae  to  any  other  source  than 
the  inherited  temperament  of  the  individoaL 
Prophets,  Baddhas,  poets,  geniuses  generally, 
have  often  been  credited  with  soch  aptitudes  for 
forming  oat  of  the  depths  of  their  own  natures 
new  convictions,  which  they  have  then  taught  to 
other  men.  On  tbe  other  band,  as  Locke  anaother 
empiricists  have  frequently  insisted,  those  convio> 
tions  which  in  sense  (4)  are  more  or  less  coiuoion  to 
many  or  even  to  all  men  need  not  on  that  account 
be  r^arded  as  mainly  determined  by  our  innate 
oonstitution.  They  may  be  sappoaed  to  be  due  to 
experience,  which  moolds  men  to  common  results. 

The  foregoing  sorvey  shows  US  that  the  flva 
senses  of  the  terra  *  axiom '  here  in  question  are  in 
a  large  measure  independent  of  one  another,  so  fax 
as  their  logical  intension  is  oonoemed,  while 
virtue  of  their  varioos  applications,  now  to  the 
same,  now  to  different  sets  of  propositions,  these 
five  meanings  of  the  term  'axfnm*  have  become 
painfully  omfuaed  in  the  history  of  oontroversy 
and  of  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The  result  u 
that  the  term  '  axiom '  is  a  very  attractive  and  a 
very  dangerous  term,  which  should  never  be  em- 
ployed by  a  careful  thinker  without  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  sense  in  which  be  him— if  proposes 
to  employ  it. 

IL  Hiatory  of  the  torn— As  to  tbe  history  ot 
the  term  'axiom'  and  of  its  uses,  the  anciait 
sources  are  above  all :  (i.)  Aristotle's  tiieory  of  tho 
axioms  as  propositions  conforming  both  to  our  sense 
(1)  and  to  sense  (3) ;  (ii.)  Euclid's  actual  use  of  his 
axioms  in  bis  geometry,  eapeciaUy  in  sense  (3), 
and  in  union  with  certain  propositions  callea 
'postulates'  (which  were  also  theoretical  prin- 
ciples in  our  sense  (3)).  The  treatment  of  the 
pnnoiples  of  soienoe  and  of  morals  in  sense  (4)  as 
principles  'known  to  all,'  or  as  known  to  the 
'  wise  or  to  the  *  competent,'  has  its  beginnings 
in  pre-Socratio  pbiloeopfav,  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  Platonic  Dwuoguei,  and  is  in  various 
special  cases  and  passages  carefully  considered  by 
Aristotie;  but  becomes  especially  prominent  in 
the  Stoical  theory  of  knowledge  and  of  ethlos. 
While  sense  (2)  plays  a  part  tbroughont  the  history 
of  ancient  thought,  it  becomes  especially  important 
in  Christianity  and  in  modem  aiBonauons  of  the 
psychologioal  aspects  of  the  problem  of  knowledge. 
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Sense  (5)*  implied  liy  the  Platonic  Uieory  of  re- 
niiuBcenoe,  bat  long  pnt  into  the  backgroond  by 
the  Aristotelian  theory  of  knowledge,  has  come  to 
|day  a  yerj  great  part  in  modem  discasmon.  Its 
oompletest  classio  expression  is  probably  the  one 
to  be  found  in  Leibrnz's  Nouveauie  Essaia. 

The  later  disonssion  of  the  nature,  the  existence, 
the  Tarions  senses,  and  the  use  of  axiomatic  trathe, 
has  been  dominated  since  1781  by  three  great 
movements :  (1)  the  ori^cal  phUoeophy  of  Kant; 
(^)  the  varioos  forma  of  modem  EmpiriciBm, 
Pontirism,  '  Pragmadsm ' ;  (3)  the  modem  logical 
investigations  of  the  prinaples  of  science  ~in- 
rest^tions  which  were  especially  stimolated  by 
the  wnons  inqoi^  into  the  axioms  of  Eaclid  s 
geometry,  and  which  have  sinoe  extended  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  foundations  of  mathematics, 
and  also  to  Uie  principles  of  theoretical  physics, 
and  to  still  jther  Dranohes  of  soientiGo  theoiy. 

IIL  Significance  for  modem  philosophy. — In 
the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  extremely  complex 
phiI<»opbical  problems  which  are  suggested  by  the 
foregoing  fire  senses  of  tiie  term  'axiom,'  there 
are  one  or  two  guiding  considerations  whioh  ai^ 
student  of  tlie  topic  may  well  bear  in  mind. 

(a)  First,  not  every  philosophy  which  tries  to 
avoid  Bcepadsm  is  forced  to  admit  the  existence 
of  axioms  in  sense  (I).  The  necessity  of  su(^  an 
admission  as  the  sole  alternative  to  scepticism 
exists,  indeed*  for  one  who  holds  the  opinions 
asoibed  in  the  foregcdng  skrtdi  to  AiistoUe.  If 
all  erienee  depends  upon  a  determinate  set  of 
absolntely  'fi^t  prinaples'  (in  sense  (3)),  then, 
unless  these  principles  are  also  axioms  in  sense  ( 1 ), 
our  resnlt  would  remain  sceptical,  for  all  scientific 
theory  would  lack  basis.  But  the  Aristotelian 
theory  of  sdentifio  procedure  is  not  the  only 
poeeible  one.  Tliat  theory  depends  upon  con- 
ceiving the  stmotore  of  scientific  theory  as  neces- 
sarily linear,  with  chains  of  syllogisms  leading 
from  determinate  beginnings  to  the  conclusions 
that  constitute  the  scientific  theory.  Bat  for  a 
thinker  soch  as  Hegel,  the  ideal  form  of  the 
totality  of  scientific  theory  is  cyclical  rather  than 
linear.  Tmth  may  be,  as  a  whole,  a  syestem  of 
mutually  supporting  truths,  whose  abeolateness 
does  not  depoid  upon  any  one  set  of  first  prin- 
ciples, but  consists  in  the  rational  coherence  and 
inevitableness  of  the  totality  of  the  eystem.  To 
assert  such  a  doctrine  involves  considerations 
which  cannot  be  developed  here.  It  is  enoneh 
that  such  a  thesis  has  been  attempted.  From  the 
point  of  view  there  would  indeed  be  axioms  in 
sense  (3),  viz.,  in  rdatUm  to  eertaiiin>r<Ki2  systems, 
such  as  this  or  that  mathsmatioaf  or  logical  doc- 
trine, whose  theoretical  devdopment  womd  indeed 
depend  upon  chains  of  deductive  reasoning.  And 
there  would  also  be  necessary  tmth,  both  in  the 

Earts  and  in  the  whole  system.  But  there  would 
e  no  ahaolutely  first  pnnciplee,  and  there  wonld 
also  be  no  immediciU  certainties — ^nothing,  in  fact, 
that  is  purely  immediate  in  the  whole  system  of 
truth.  The  whole  wonld  be  mediated  by  the  {MTts, 
and  conversely. 

Second,  the  traditional  altemative ;  either 
this  proposition  is  self-evident  or  else  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  some  other  proposition  from  which 
it  is  deduoed,  or  else  it  remains  uncertain,  does 
not  exhaust  uie  logical  possilnlities  regarding  the 
rational  discovery  of  tmHi.  Omitting  here  the 
complex  problem  as  to  the  relation  between  our 
experience  of  particular  facts  and  the  general  tmths 
which  our  scientific  theories  aim  at  establishing, 
we  may  point  out  that  there  are  propositions 
such  Uiat  to  deny  them  implies  that  they  are  true. 
As  Aristotle  already  observed,  the  principle  of 
contradielaon  la  itseu  a  proporition  m  this  type. 
Enolid's  geometry  contains  more  than  one  initanoe 


where  a  proposition  is  demonstrated  by  showing 
that  the  contradictory  of  the  probandum  implies 
the  taruth  of  this  probandum.  The  proof  that  this 
is,  in  fact  the  case  ma/  be  no  easy  one,  and  may 
involve  elaborate  mediations.  But  any  proposi- 
tion  A,  such  that  the  contradictory  of  A  implies  A, 
is,  ipao  facto,  a  tme  proposition,  although  nobody 
mayyet  have  come  to/eel  ito  necessity. 

When  we  prove  a  proposition,  however,  show* 
ing  that  ito  contradictory  implies  it,  we  do  not 
make'  this  proposition  '  self-evident.'  Nor  yet  do 
we  demonstrate  the  proposition  merely  1^  refer- 
ence to  other  propodtions  whioh  we  liave  to  assume 
as  prior  certainties.  What  we  find,  in  such  cases, 
ia  not  so  much  '  self -evidence,'  as  '  self-mediation ' 
— an  essentially  (^clioal  process  of  dev^oping  the 
inter-relationB  which  oonsatato  the  system  of  ^th. 
In  case,  then,  there  are  no  axioms  in  sense  (1),  we 
need  not  abuidon  either  the  ideal  or  the  hope  of 
the  attainment  of  rational  tmth. 

(c)  Third,  axioms  in  sense  (2)  we  need  and  use 
wherever  and  whenever  we  are  engaged  in  practical 
activities,  or  are  absorbed  in  oontemplationB,  such 
as  require  a  lading  aside  of  the  critioal  sense  and 
a  limitation  of  the  bumness  at  reflexion.  But  the 
amertion  'I  am  sure  of  this'  is  never  logically 
equivalent  to  the  assertion  '  This  is  ixae.'  And  it 
is  no  part  of  the  business  of  science  or  of  philo- 
sophy to  seek,  or  to  remain  content  with,  menly 
private  'convictions*  or  'persuasions,'  however 
'  necessary '  tiie  subjeot  feels  tiiem  to  be. 

(d)  Fourth,  axioms  in  senses  (4)  and  (6)  interest 
the  anthropologist,  and  the  student  of  society,  of 
history,  of  religion,  of  psychology ;  they  can  never 
satisfy  the  student  of  philosophy,  or  in  particular, 
of  logic,  and  of  truth  for  its  own  sake. 

(e)  Finally,  sense  (3),  interpreted  not  absolutely 
bat  relatively,  so  that  an  axiom  lb  a  principle 
whi<di  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  certain  selected  system 
of  propositions,  and  which  is  not  demonstrated  in 
the  coarse  of  that  s^tem,  remains  the  tenet  in 
which  the  term  'axiom*  it  still  moat  eerviceably 
employed  in  modem  theory.  Philosophv  seeks  not 
absolute  first  principles,  nor  yet  purely  immedi- 
ate insighto,  but  the  self-mediation  of  uie  system 
of  tmth,  and  an  inught  into  this  self-mediation. 
Axionu,  in  the  language  of  modem  theory,  are 
best  defUied,  neither  as  certainties  nor  as  abeolately 
first  principles,  but  as  those  principles  which  are 
used  as  the  first  in  a  special  theory. 

LmsATuu.— A  complete  view  of  tliellt«i«tun  of  tbeproblams 
raguding  uloina  Is  Impovible,  rince  the  topic  ia  oonneoted  with 
til  the  fimdMoent*!  plillosophlcal  iaaaea.  A  few  ■ooroes  we : — 
Ariitotle,  Arutiyt.  Ptat.  L  2,  S,  Metaph^t.  iii.  2,  i?.  8.  i ;  me  kIm 
ZeUer,  FhUo*.  i.  Orieehen*,  n.  0.  284-240.  Of  works  bwioff 
on  the  topio  we  may  spedallr  name Descartes,  JTiseoufM  on 
Method,  ud  MedUationt ;  Splnon,  Traet.  d*  Bmmd.  InUlUo- 
(ui,  ud  Ethiot,  eapeolsllr  ptc  L  <i. ;  Locke,  Stay  on  Us 
Buman  UndanUmding,  esp.  bks.  L  ud  iv. ;  Leibniz,  Nou- 
iMOtw  Euait ;  Reid,  Inquiryinto  tht  Bvman  Mind  1814,  and 
Buag  on,  ths  Powm  (tT  Me  Human  Mind  >,  1812 :  Root,  KritH 
dtr  T*ttun  Vemuf^;  J.  S.  Mill,  Logia',  1872;  Hogi^  Logic  i 
H.  Spencer,  Prinoipin  of  PiiehoUigy\  1870-72.  Betinnd 
Russell's  FouitdMion$  of  Geometry.  1897,  sod  PrineipUM  of 
jraUrnioMas,  1903,  ud  L.  ContnrAt's  Logiqtu  matMmmquo, 
contain  BOiniiiiries  of  Uie  [«lnoipsl  proUems  ud  results  NSOT 
Ingthn  mstlmnatlimrftmirrtniBi^n'TrH"''  "-"*rfc"«TT*''-' 
Importuoe.  JOSUH  BOTCE. 

AZAZEL. — ^When  the  word  '  Azazel'  was  first 
introduced  into  a  Western  Bible  or  language  is 
unknown  to  the  present  writer.  It  does  not  occur 
in  the  Concordances  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  Bibles ;  it  found  a  place  in  AVm  at 
Lv  le*-  *  for  tiie  '  scapegoat '  of  the  text,  and  in 
the  text  of  the  BV,  'dismissal'  bein^  ite  inter- 
pretetion  on  the  margin.  In  Greek  it  seems  to 
have  appeared  first  in  print  in  Montfaucon's 
Hcxapla,  1713,  at  Lr  16^,  from  Cod.  X  (Coislini> 
uius,  now  M).  It  is  found  a  second  time,  aocord- 
ing  to  Field,  in  the  text  of  that  Codex  at 
«ft  Aia^  tit  r^r  f/nf/Kw  iV  dswr<^nfr ;  tius  reading 
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being  ahared,  aocordins  to  Holmes- Paxsons, 
Cod.  18.  (In  Redpath.  Concordance  to  the  Protm- 
I/amet  of  LXX,  p.  7,  this  reference  to  y."  is 
miasiDg.)  Thooffh  it  appears  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
three  timea  ia  use  faoions  chapter  on  the  yearly 
Feut  of  the  Atonemmt,  lexicographers  as  yet 
completely  diasgroe  as  to  ita  explanation.  The 
latest  work  on  Hebrew  lexicography,  that  of 
&OWI1- Driver -Briggs  ^1900),  explains  the  word 
as  '«M(>f«f«tnoixij/Beeing  in  the  form  a  'rednpL 

intoBt.  abatir/  from  VcVqr]»Arab.  'xiounrtt' 

s*6atire  mnoral'  vil  rin  and  guilt  horn  nered 
{daeee  into  the  desert  on  the  ImwIc  of  a  goat,  the 
symbol  of  entire  fconTeneiB.  This  explanation 
is  said  to  be  preferable  to  another,  which  finds 
in  it  a  proper  name,  either  of  a  rough  and  rocl^ 
moontam  (yoma,  67ii  cnnsv  nrp),  or  of  a  spirit 
haunting  the  desert.  The  form  Initp^  is,  in  this 
oaae,  considered  as  changed  hom  7|t|u;;  nis,  Srjs 
being  another  name  of  a  fallen  aogeL  The  name 
is  not  foond  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Syriaa 
Bible  it  is  pronounced  '4z&zA'£l,  and  explained 
by  the  lexicographers  as  another  name  of  the 
archangel  Micnaeil  (after  Theodore  of  Mopaneatia, 
Them,unu  Sjfriacut,  p.  286  «)•  The  name  be- 
eame  well  known  among  the  Syrians  as  that  of 
a  martyr  in  tin  days  of  Maximian,  identiflcd 
with  at.  nuuzas  of  the  Western  calmdan;  see 


*  Histoire  de  Saint  Azazall,  texte  syriaqne  inMit 
aveo  introdaction  et  traduction  fraofaiae:  vri- 
cAdie  dee  actes  greca  de  Saint  Pancrace,  public 
poor  la  premiere  foia  par  FrM^rio  Haoler/Paria, 
1902  {BtlUiothique  d$  FSeoU  praiwue  det  haute* 
itwUt,  fasc  141),  and  ef.  on  it  H.  ]3elahinre.  Ana- 
tecta  Bottandiana,  xxir.  93-OB,  and  Brockelxoann^ 
ZDMG  IviiL  499-601.  Becsently  the  whole  concep- 
tion has  been  derived  from  the  Babylonians;  of. 
J.  Dyneley  Prince,  'Le  Bono  Emiaeaire  chez  lea 
Babylonieos'  {JA  x.  2.  1,  pp.  133-166,  Ju.-Ao. 
1903) ;  bob  M.  Fossey  {La  Magte  assyrienne,  Paris. 
1902,  p.  85)  seems  to  M  right  when  he  deelana : 
'  Je  oe  puis  rien  voir  de  aemblable.'  If  one  reada 
Lv  16  with  an  open  mind,  the  impression  is  that 
Azazel  moat  be  a  being  related  to  Jahweh  in  aome- 
thing  of  the  aame  way  aa  Ahriman  to  Ormazd,  or 
Satan  (Beelxebab)  to  tiod.  To  go  into  detaila  on  the 
rite  of  Atonement  or  the  stones  about  the  fallen 
angela  (Gn  O**  *)  ia  outside  the  scope  of  this  article.* 
LtTBUTUsa.— Driver,  art.  'AnnL'  InHHtinci^  D£;  Ben- 

Um  Oomm.  on  Leritiooa ;  Mumorataiat  Audtm  tun*  Arado- 
Jonatkm  StovHM,  UOft,  p.  S7  B.  £b.  NBSTIA 

*  In  tha  Book  nt  Enoch  (oh.  fl),  Amut  la  tba  bsom  ot  ods  oI 

'AMA,;  loob-SS.  AiaatUi  tha  KtUopIo, InttMOrMk 
and  BynoaUui,  'ACafq^  aooordlnf  to  Iransu ;  be  la  thrown  lU 
T^r  T^r  ofew  im  ry  Am>MA  (Or.  Aafav^XX  azpbinad  bt 

(Mg«r  aa  abbravlatad  trom  Brth  HmdMio  (tha  modeni  BrtA- 
^MWtiMj,  tba  «•«  dowa  wUob  tba  goat  far  Aaaaal  was  poataad. 
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BAAL,  BEEL.  BEL  (fem.  Baakt,  Beela. 

Beltn). — Ba'al  ia  a  primitive  title  of  divinitiea, 

irtiich  is  found  in  all  oranchea  of  the  Semitic  race 
a  <■  / 

(Anb-  Jju,6a7:  muba'OlM'l;  Min.  and  Sab. 
Sa'/ ;  Sin.  ha'ht ;  Nab.  Ssra ;  Canaanite  and 
Heb.  ^  ba^aii  Phoen.  udPim.  Sirs,  ba't;  Aram. 

and  Syr.  Sif.  i^'U;  VtSm,  ^  fttf,  and  Va, 

bU  i  Bab.  and  Anyr.  bH). 

L  Primitive  meanisg  of  tsb  name.— The 
application  of  thia  name  to  deitiea  ia  aecondary ; 
inimarily  it  is  a  oommoB  noon  denoting  *pos- 
sesetHT,' '  owner.* 

(1)  It  danotaa  onarahip  ot  phjrrioal  obiaota.  Urns  tba  Ni'ol 
of  a  bonae,  flald,  ditch,  or  amraal  ia  ita  '  ptopriator ' ;  tba 
ba'aial,  lu  '  proprietrlx '  (ao  to  Hsb.  Pbaa.  Anun.  Amyi.  Anb. 
Bh.>  Tba  ViUm  o(  a  town  an  ita  'dtiMoa'  (ao  In  H«b. 
FbaaL).  £van  In  tba  ttngnlar  tba  word  xmj  be  vaed  (or 
'cMmb*  (at.  CIS  120,  <rai3  nVm  Itnn,  *Ir*na,  a  dtlsen  of 
BynUumT.  (nUdaaotaa  a  •poaaawir' ol  oerUin  |dvriaal 
afiaaetarMoa  Thoa  a  two-boned  ram  la  daaorlbad  aa  a  ta'ol 
«f  tm  homa :  a  biid,  aa  a  ha'at  ot  two  winsa :  a  halnr  man,  aa 

•  Valof  bKlr(BoiiiHab.Aiqrr.  AraoLEtb!).  (»ttdenoteaa 
'  pnaiwior '  el  carteln  mantal  qoaBtlaa  Thna  a  dfaotnlas  man 
b  oaQad  a  te'oJ  ol  dlaoaniiiiaBt;  a  koatUa  man,  •  bJai  of 
boaUlttj ;  a  afaital  man,  a  bs'ol  of  rin :  a  dreamer,  a  ba'ai  of 

■a ;  an  aloqoant  man,  •  ba'ol  ol  ttia  tongna  (ao  In  Heb. 
T.  Anm.KQi.).  danotaa  a  •  poaMtaaor '  of  oattaln 

or  dabna  otar  otiian.  Thiia  a  puUnUB  la  called  ba'al 
—  a  caaa ;  a  ptoaaontor,  ba'al  o(  ona^  Ju'tioa :  a  ocmfedenta. 
t^atof  one^a  ooraBaat(ao  Hah.  Aaiyr.  Ann.  kth.).  ib)  ba'ai 
danelw  a  'hnaband'  aa  the  'owner'  of  a  wUa  (at  Dt  t^m 
whaa  boose,  tMd,  mala  alava,  female  alare,  ox,  and  aa  an 
■iiiiiwal  ill  with  wife  aa  a  mania  poeaMdona)  (ao  in  Heb.  Nab. 
BBba  AnuB.  Anb.  Aa^O^  It  to  noteworthr.  bowerar,  that 
taV  li  not  oood  ot  the  maator  of  a  alava,  or  <4  an;  other  pcnoa 
who  awidaaa  aatborltj  over  men.  For  tha  idea  '  master,'  or 

*  load,' the  Semttla  laanacM  In  gananl  oaa  the  wotda  'ddMn, 
aidr.rsM,  bat  not  Onlr  In  Bab.-AaCTr.  haa  MU»I>a'ai) 
davaionad  tha  gaaeial  mianlwgof  'lotd'aadbaoomeaayiKnqrm 
0<  tta  otbor  naiBM  of  aathtnltr;  bofc  this  oaage  li  avklaatlr 
aaooBdanydBoaH  to  aotlOiiDdb  the  other  tfaSirts.  Knn  the 
awanluM  'taoabaad '  taanol  ba  prlmlttra,  bacaosa  tba  ba'al  or 
'  owB«r~  tjpa  of  marriage  ¥raa  not  original  aBMDg  tbe  Semltea. 
Tha  eridanoa  to  abondant  that  tha  priodtlvo  oonatitattoa  of 


StDttIo  aodotr,  aa  d  ao  manj  otbar  early  paoi^  was  BMtri* 
aroha]  (aee  'AaHTAar,  a).  In  iuch  a  aodety,  when  the  motbor 
waa  Buprenie  and  mamaga  waa  only  a  temporary  nnloo  with 
men  of  other  tribea,  the  huabaad  obriooaljr  oould  not  ba  called 
ta'ol  or  '  owner,'  rinoo  the  wife  waa  tor  too  iBdapanfaot  Ha 
waa  known  nther  aa  'abu. '  nouriabar,'  wfaWi  In  tba  mnanlnr  of 
•  huaband' to  older  than  b  tba  BMadv  of  •laCbar'^niw  B* 
and  old  Bab.  oagal  In  tba  alaga  it  fntemai  polrandir, 
whiob  among  aomaaitoaatcC  tba  taaltoi  aoaoaadodraia  malrl- 
arobal  stags,  the  huaband  waa  B0C7«I  a  ba'al,  and  waaprobaUjr 
otfll  known  ao 'a««  (aaa 'Am).  at  a  idatlrdj  lata  data, 
lAao  aoolo^  had  (taalljr  poaaed  to  Om  Booogamona  or  poljr- 
gamooa  stag*  and  wtvoa  won  aaoniad  Iff  patch  ■aa,  dM  the 
buaband  baooma  aa  'owner.'  Um  old  word  abu  eoold  no 
longer  ba  naad  la  tba  oanaa  ot  'haibaiMl,'aad  waa  sat  apart  la 
eqifOM  the  Idea  ot  •fathor.*  wUob  mw  lor  tba  fltat  tfana  ba- 
oame  important,  ilnca  chUdran  now  fliab  knew  tbair  fathera. 
A  now  t«m,  aooordlngly,  had  to  bo  toond  to  ancooi  tba  Bow 
of  tba  buaband  aa  an  *owBw.'  Itaaeiliora 


oonoapUoo  of  tba  buaband  aa  an 'ownar.'  Itaa  eUwr  aamas  ol 
aathoritjr.  'ddAdn.  mdr,  roM,  bad  alreadr  boMi  pn-optadto 
expreaa  tba  ralaooo  «  naiMr  to  otova  and  oi  onpoior  to 


  --  —  -  „  auperior  _ 

.».»»,;  batto'a^'owner.'waaaaltidoflnlU  word  that  mMit 
be  mdiod  to  tba  now  ralattonahlp.  It  appoati,  aooordln^, 
that  in  primitive  8«mitIo  oaaga  ta'ol  dea%iiatsa  an  owner  of 
thinga  or  qaaliUea,  bnt  not  an  owner  ot  pcraom. 

As  a  title  of  deity,  ba'al  retained  ita  primitive 
meaning  as  a  oonunou  nonn,  and  described  the 
divinity  in  question  as  an  'owner'  or  'occupier' 
of  some  physical  object  or  locality,  possiUy  also 
aa  a  *  possessor '  of  some  attribute  (see  below,  ii. 
10).  It  the  nnmen  was  reeled  as  masenUne,  it 
waa  called  a  ba'al ;  if  feminine,  a  ba'atat.  The 
name  was  thna  the  equivalent  of  Arab.  dhU  (fem. 
dhdt),  'he  of,  poaaeaaor  of,'  which  in  the  South 
Arabian  inscriptions  alternates  with  ba'tU  in  names 
of  gods.  In  Babylonian  the  common  noun  bSl 
(=oix'cU)  developed  the  secondary  meaning  of 
'master,'  or  'lord/  and,  oorresponding  to  thia, 
in  the  Assyro-Babylonian  religion  bSl  described 
the  god  as  an  'owner*  or  'lord*  of  persons. 
Thna  in  their  inscriptions  the  Assyrian  Idngs 
group  the  great  gods  of  the  nation  under  the 

{;enraal  formula  bSU  rabUte  bUSya,  'the  great 
ords,  my  lords.*  In  such  cases  we  have  basalt  of 
tribes  and  ba'aU  of  persona,  but  this  oonoepti<m  is 
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not  found  among  the  other  Semites  and  cannot  be 
primitire.  Corresponding  to  the  original  osi^ 
which  limited  the  name  oa'al  to  owners  of  things, 
the  l^'dltm  are  elsewhere  nniformly  regarded  as 
proj^etttts  of  objects  and  of  places,  not  as  owners 
of  perscmB.  Lords  of  tribes  or  of  individnals  are 
'gtCMm,  'OdMntm,  mfldkhtm,  rabbtm,  martn,  bnt 
never  b^'OlUn.  One  never  meets  Ba'eU-Jarael, 
Ba'cU-ifoab,  Ba'etl-Ammon,  as  one  meets  Ba'etl- 
Sulon,  Ba'al-LeboTKm,  Ba^al-Maon,  hat  instead 
'£ldh4-  or  Melek-Itrtul,  -Moabj  -Ammm. 
In  Bab.-As8yr.  the  worshipper  addresses  his 

Sd  as  mt,  'my  lord,'  or  BilH,  'my  lady'  (cf. 
adonna,  Notre  DaitM) ;  bnt  this  is  not  found  in 
the  other  dialects,  except  where  there  is  direct 
borrowing  from  tbe  Babfloni&n.  This  is  the  case 
in  Bmi  of  Palmyra  (de  vogtt^  Inter.  S«mii.  1868, 
68,  166).  She  is  the  consort  al  the  Babylonian 
Bit,  who  is  worshipped  alongside  of  the  native 
Bdt.  The  Ba'cUat  ot  Gebal  appears  in  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  as  BUtis  (  =  >nVjr3),  B^Xnt  (Abydenos 
in  Mttller,  FHQ  iv.  283,  9),  tp-^v^  (HesTohius. 
«.«.)*  BodXru  (Philo  Byblios  in  FHQ  iiL  669,  26), 
BaUi  {GIL  m.  Snppl.  10383,  10964} ;  bat  this  is 
never  fonnd  in  nanve  Sem.  inscriptions,  and  is 
dne  to  late  synoretistic  identification  of  the  Ba'alai 
of  Gebal  with  BSltit  of  Babylon.  The  same  is 
tme  of  BaXinot  (=I^jra),  'onr  ba'al,'  a  title  of 
Jnppiter  Heliopolitaiius  in  Chron.  Poach.  L  661. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that,  while  the  wor- 
shiper does  not  speak  of  the  god  as '  my  ba'al,'  he 
may  call  himself  'slave  of  the  ba'al,'  e.g.  in  the 
Phcen.  proper  names  'Abd-ba't,  and  the  Palmy- 
lene  name  Abdi-b<}l. 

Where  ba'al,  'proprietor,*  is  identified  with 
milek,  '  king,'  as  is  the  case  in  certsin  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  tliis  is  due  to  syncretistic  combination 
of  the  tribal  god  of  the  invading  Semites  with  the 
local  nnmen  of  Tyre,  and  is  analogous  to  the  syn- 
cretism that  is  seen  in  snch  Heb.  proper  names  as 
Bq'al-YaA,  'the  ba'al  is  Jahweh'  h  Ch  12"),  or 
Yo-ba'al,  'Jahweh  is  the  ba'ed,'  if  Knenen's  re- 
storation of  Jg  9**  be  oorrect.  Here  Jahweh,  the 
oonqaering  God  of  Israel,  is  identified  with  one  of 
the  local  ba'als.  Thus  Mell^art  (  =  rinp  -|^),  'king 
of  the  oitT  '  is  called  the  ba'al  of  Tyre  (CIS  121, 
nt  Vva  ITikS*,  'to  ottT  l<nd,  to  Melkart.  the 

ba'al  of  Tjn*),  Similariy  we  find  MUk-Ba'l, 
*  Idng-owner,'  a  oomponnd  deity  like  MUh^Atk- 
tart  {CIS  123a,  147.  IM,  380) ;  Ba'al-MaliUeu,  the 
name  of  a  son  of  the  king  of  Arvad  {KIB  ii.  173), 
perhaps  the  prototype  of  the  obscure  Ba-al-ma- 
ia-gi-e  of  the  treaty  of  Esarhaddon  {KAT*  367); 
and  Malak-bSl  in  Palmyra  (cf.  also  Jer  TBf).  In 
CIS,  p.  166.  the  god  i-mSjrs  {=:Ba'al  ■  Admit) 
ooonrs ;  o(  the  proper  name  SjruiN,  Lat.  Idnibal 
(CIS  139),  and  BceX-^uM  (CIS  I.  L  p.  111).  Snch 
late  combinations  in  Fbcenician  do  not  invalidate 
the  general  conolurion  that  ba'al  as  a  divine  name 
desinates  primarily  the  owner  of  a  sanctuary  and 
not  U16  master  of  his  worshippers. 

If  this  be  tme,  it  follows  that  there  are  as  many 
t^'Olim  as  there  are  sacred  objects  and  sacred 

!)laces  which  they  inhabit.  Except  in  late  theo- 
ogioal  abstraction,  there  is  no  sucn  thing  as  a  god 
Ba'al.  The  OT  speaks  habitually  of  the  b''ditm 
in  the  pluml  (Jg  2"  3'  8"  10^  1  S  7*  12»,  1  K 
18"  2  Ch  17»  24'  28«  S3»  34*  Jer  2"  9"  P*),  Hos 
2»W'  "PI  11«).  According  to  Jer  2"  11"  they 
were  as  numerous  as  the  cities.  This  plurai 
cannot  be  understood  of  images  of  one  god  Ba'al 
^  the  older  interpreters,  and  more  recently 
Baethgen  and  Bandissin),  for  idols  are  never  men- 
tioned along  with  altars,  standing  stones,  or  asheras 
as  part  of  the  equipment  of  sanctuaries  of  the 
i^'Mim.  Neither  can  it  be  treated  as  a  *  plural  of 
majee^*  like  Elchim,  for,  unlike  EhMm,  when  a 
diruie  name  it  is  never  OMutmed  as  a  singular. 


It  can  be  taken  only  as  indicating  a  multitude  of 
local  nnmina.  When  the  singular  ba'al  is  used,  it 
requires  a  nonn  in  the  genitive  to  indicate  which 
ba  al  ha  meant ;  e.g.  Ba'al-^ofor,  Ba'al-Sidon, 
Ba'al-ffarran,  etc  The  contention  of  Bandissin 
{PJtE'  326)  that  these  are  merely  the  local  forms 
of  one  god  Ba'al,  like  the  local  forms  of  Zetu 
among  the  Greeks,  is  untenable,  because  there  is 
no  evidence  that  ba'al  ever  became  a  proper  name 
like  Zeut,  and  because  the  Semites  never  oomlnoed 
names  of  gods  with  names  of  places  in  this  &shi<ai ; 
e.^.  we  never  meet  such  combinations  as  'AAtairi- 
Sidon,  'Athtart-Gebal  to  distinguish  the  varioos 
forms  under  which  'Athtart  was  worshipped. 

If  ba'(U  IB  used  without  a  following  genitive,  it 
regularly  takes  the  article  in  the  OT  and  in  the 
inseriptitms.  Thns  the  6a'a/of  Jg0'^'^'^*^*'ia 
the  local  nnmen  of  Ophrah,  *  the  ba'eU '  of  1  K 
Iflii.w  ign. «.«,»«.«>  igb  22»P*),2K8*  10"""  11" 
17"  21'  23*- "  (and  the  corresponding  passages  in 
Ch),  Jer  2"  7*  11*"  12"  19"  23>»-*  Ho* 
2»m  13^,  Zeph  1*  is  Melkart,  the  ba'al  of  Tyre, 
whose  cult  was  introduced  into  Israel  in  the  reign 
of  Ahab  (1  K  len^),  whence  tt  spiead  to  Jndah 
through  the  inflnmoe  of  Ahab's  daughter  Atdudiab 
(lK22*«m,2K8»).  In  these  cases  it  cannot  be  said 
that '  the  ba'al '  means  the  image  of  one  god  Ba'al, 
or  that  the  article  is  used  to  diBtin^ieh  the  local 
manifestations  of  one  deity  (Bandissm,  PRE*  328). 

In  Babylonian,  where  there  is  no  articl^  Bu 
alone,  as  a  deagnation  of  Marduk,  the  diief  god 
of  Babylon,  becomes  a  true  proper  name ;  but  this 
usage  IS  not  found  in  the  otner  dialects.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  article  in  Heb.  and  in  Phosn.  shows 
that  ba'cd  has  not  yet  lost  its  appellative  force. 

Only  in  proper  names  is  the  article  with  ba'al 
omitted,  e.g.  in  the  place  names  Bamoth -ba'al 
^irycUii-ba  al,  in  the  Heb.  personal  names  Jerub- 
ba'al,  Ith-ba'al,  Meri-ba'al,  Ba'al-yada' ,  Ba'al- 
Yak,  fa'aJ-^onan,  and  in  numerous  similar  Phcen. 
personal  names,  such  as  Ba'al-^nan,  Jfamn-bcU, 
Ba'al-yaton  (see  Bloch,  Phon.  Glosaar.  t.v.  ^ ; 
Scbolz,  Giiteendientt,  168  fT.);  but  these  forma- 
tions do  not  prove  that  ba'al  is  a  proper  name 
any  more  tluui  the  similar  formations  with  'ab, 
'  father,'  'oA,  '  lather,'  'am,  '  uncle.'  meUk, 
'king,'*delwii,  'lord/prore  that  these  woids  are 
persraiBl  names  of  deities.  The  absence  f»f  the 
article  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
formations  go  back  to  a  time  when  the  artiule  bad 
not  yet  been  developed  in  the  various  Semitic  dia- 
lects. Ba'al  is  no  more  a  proper  name  in  these 
eompotmds  than  Btia  in  analogous  Greek  names. 
In  the  same  mamer  we  must  estimate  the  omissioB 
of  the  article  in  names  of  gods  compounded  with 
ia'a/,e.g.  Milk-ba'al,'Adh6n-ba'al,'A3htart-»hSin- 
ba'al,  Tanit-pen-ba'al,  perhaps  Ba'al-Oad  and 
Ba'm-^Sphdn  (see  below,  ii.  8,  lo).  When  B^ot 
withoot  the  article  is  mentioned  in  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions, the  context  shows  that  only  the  local 
deity  is  meant.  Even  in  the  Occident  no  <nie  god 
Ba'al  arose,  but  there  were  many  local  ba'att^ 
whose  names  were  either  transliterated  or  trans- 
lated into  Greek  or  Latin.  Augustine  was  still 
conscious  of  the  appellative  force  of  the  name  in 
Fonio,  when  in  his  commentary  on  Judges  {PL  iiL 
797)  he  translated  ba'al '  dominus.'  Jerome  in  his 
commentary  on  Hos  I*  translates  it  '  tx^t  id  est 
habens ' ;  and  Servius  {etd  /£n.  L  621)  says, 
'lingua  Punica  Baal  deus  dicitur.*  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  ia  impossible  to  agree  with  Baethgen 
{Beitrdge,  p.  16)  when  he  says,  '  It  is  clear  u^at 
there  wsis  originally  always  one  and  the  same 
Ba'al,  who  stood  in  relations  to  various  localities'; 
or  with  Baudissin  (PRE*  327),  'Ba'al  was  ap- 
parently originally  a  title  of  the  male  divini^  m 
general.  AfterwardSj  when  a  number  of  such 
divinities  were  worshipped  alongside  of  one  aa- 
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other,  this  word  beoame  the  ftemgnatitHi  <d  the 
chief  god  of  eadi  looali^.'  On  ue  ooutritfy,  in 
Sem.  mieiiptitHis  and  in  Sou.  Uteratue,  outride 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  ba'al  never  loeea  ita 
appellatire  force.  Only  in  the  theological  specula- 
tions of  Or.  and  Lat.  writers  does  Beiut  appear  as 
a  great  god.  This  syncretism  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
pi^nitiTe  meaning  of  m'o/,  and  thos  were  aUe  to 
idMitij^  all  the  Sem.  b*'dUm  with  the  Bab.  B«/m 
(see  below,  iii.  7). 

If  there  was  no  such  thiiu;  as  a  ^od  Ba'al,  and 
this  name  desi^ated  merely  the  udividual  pro- 
prietor of  a  particular  saoctoary,  then  it  is  eriaent 
that  the  traditional  identification  of  this  deity 
with  the  son  has  no  foondation.  It  is  tme  that 
ttie  son  was  the  ba'eU  of  certain  places,  as  Larsa, 
Si|^iar,  Heliopolis  (Ba'al-bek),  BetD-Shemesh  ;  but 
this  was  only  one  of  many  kinds  of  ba'alt.  The 
moon  was  the  ba'tU  of  Ur,  of  Qarran,  of  Palmyra, 
and  perhaps  also  originally  of  Sin-ai  (from  Sin,  the 
moon-god).  Other  ^>ds  of  all  sorts  were  ba'ala  of 
otlwr  places.  If  Ba'al-hamm&n  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  snn,  Uiis  proves  only  that  the  son  was 
the  ba'al  of  certain  plaees  (see  below.  iL  5).  By 
the  Greeks  and  the  Bonuuu  the  local  ba'al*  were 
identified  with  Zens,  8atnm,  and  Herakles  as  well 
as  SoL  Only  in  tbe  speculations  of  late  writers 
sach  as  Hacrobios,  who  are  dispoeed  to  rward  all 
gods  as  of  solar  ori^.  Is  Ba'al  formally  identified 
with  the  snn.  Tbta  theory  has  been  revived  and 
has  been  given  wide  cmrency  in  modern  times 
Crenxer,  Symbolik  u.  Mytholoaie',  iL  413; 
Movers,  PhStutier,  L  160;  BaDdisnn,  PBE' 
^ff.),  bat  is  nevertheless  destitate  of  scientific 
foondation.  So  also  Baethgen's  theory  th^t  ba'al 
was  primarily  the  god  of  heaven  (Beitraae,  p.  2M), 
or  any  other  theory  that  identifies  ba  al  with  a 
ringle  god ,  goes  to  pieees  on  the  fact  that  tUs  w<nd 
b  not  a  proper  name  bat  ui  ap^pellative. 

In  tlie  light  of  these  facts  it  appears  that  the 
ha'al-cTiXl  carries  as  back  to  the  polydcmonistic 
stage  of  religion  (see  Polydxmonish).  Among 
the  Semites,  as  among  other  ancient  peoplea,  and 
as  among  savages  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  every 
object  in  natore  that  conld  do  somet^g,  or  that 
was  believed  to  be  able  to  do  somethinf;,  was 
rerMeneed  a*  divine.  The  objects  of  worship  were 
conceived,  ^ter  the  analogy  of  homan  beings,  as 
living  persons  consisting  01  sool  and  body.  The 
phenomenon  was  the  body,  the  indwelling  spirit 
was  the  ba'al  or  '  owner.'  In  the  case  of  celestial 
or  atmospheric  phenomena  the  name  of  the  divinity 
was  nsoally  the  same  as  that  of  the  phencHuenon 
(see  below,  ii  8).  Thns  Shemesh  was  at  onoe  the 
son  aiMl  the  san-god ;  Bamman,  the  thunder  and 
the  thander-god.  In  other  cases  the  namen  was 
distinguished  from  the  physical  object  by  being 
called  its  ba'al.  This  is  a  striking  difference  be- 
tween Indo-European  and  Semitic  polydaemonisra. 
Among  the  Indo- Europeans  Daphne,  'the  laurel,' 
is  tAao  the  name  of  the  nymph  that  inhabite  this 
tne;  Amymone^  the  sacred  spring  at  Naaplia, 
is  also  the  name  of  its  indwelling  nymph ;  Athene, 
the  patron  goddess  of  Athens,  bears  the  same 
name  as  her  city :  but  among  the  Semites  the 
nomen  of  a  palm-tree  is  not  called  Tamar  bnt 
Sa'al-tamar  (<Jg  20") ;  the  nnmen  of  a  well,  not 
B^ir  hat  Ba'Hath-Vir  {3<jm  10*} ;  the  aomen  of 
anumntaia,  not  Xe&nion  bat  Ba'ol-Lihanon  {CIS 
B) ;  the  nomen  of  a  cdty,  not  Sidon  or  Gebal  but 
Ba'al.Sidon{CISZ)utdBa'alat-G9bal  (CIS  177). 
This  difference  of  conception  is  rignificant  for  the 
later  developments  of  Indo-Earopean  and  of 
Banitiw  religiMi.  The  Indo-Eoroiwan  coold  never 
free  himadt  from  the  identification  of  his  gods 
irttk  nature  and  oonsequently  the  higheBt  forms 
of  his  nligioii  remaiiMd  pantbeistio.   The  Semite, 


m  the  other  hand,  was  aoonstomed  from  the 
earliest  times  to  distingnish  between  the  olqeet 
and  its  ba'al.  His  religion  tended  towards  tran- 
scendentalism, and  in  its  highest  form  among  Uia 
Hebrews  became  pore  theism.  Apart  from  this 
more  independent  relation  of  Semitic  nomina 
towards  the  physical  objects  that  they  inhabited, 
there  was  no  essentiaf  difierence  between  the 
b^'dltm  and  the  nymphs  diyads,  sa^rs,  fauns, 
guiii,  fiidries.  gnomes,  elves,  and  loou  cods  of 
primitive  Indo  •  Eoropean  religion  (see  Uaener, 
Gottemamen).  The  o''^(m,  as  a  ixde,  had  no 
names  of  their  own  and  no  identity  or  existence 
apart  from  the  objects  or  localities  that  th^  in- 
habited. Their  colt  was  a  lower  stage  of  religion 
than  polytheism,  for  they  were  not  ^ods  in  any 

E roper  sense,  Imt  only  ScU/wrct,  numma,  spirits, 
[enoe  the  name  polydeemonism,  which  recent 
writers  apply  to  this  sort  of  religion  instead  of 
the  ambignons  term  'animism'  need  hy  earlier 
writers.  Out  of  the  b''&ltm  gods  might  grow  by 
groups  of  phenomena  coming  to  be  reguded  as 
manifestations  of  a  single  power,  or  by  a  par- 
ticular ba'al  coming  to  be  the  patron  of  a  tribe  or 
of  a  city ;  but,  apart  from  each  developments,  the 
d*'dftm  remained  simply  local  dsmons. 

iL  Classification  of  tbr  Ba'al8.—T[m 
ba'als  may  be  classified,  according  to  the  physical 
objects  which  t^^  inhabit,  as  terrestnal  and 
celestial.  Among  the  terrestrial  ba'als  we  may 
enumerate : 

X.  Ba'alaofeprinca.— I'm  the  primitive  Semitio 
nomad  in  the  desert  the  spring  was  the  most 
wonderful  object  in  nature.  Its  waters  gushed 
miraculously  out  of  the  arid  sands,  giving  life  to 
vegetation,  to  man,  and  to  beast.  On  it  the 
exiatenoe  of  the  tribe  depended,  and  about  it  as  a 
centre  the  tribe  rallied.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  it  waa  reverenoed  as  divine,  and  that  its 
numm  was  regarded  as  tiie  motiier  of  the  tribe, 
the  giver  of  all  earthly  blessingB  (see'ASHTAST,  3). 
In  all  branches  of  the  Sem.  race  springs  retained 
their  sanctity  down  to  the  latest  times. 

Tlie  foDowlnr  Mcred  aprlngs  nutv  be  mentioned. — Amonf 
the  Anbe:  tbe  Ztmttm  it  Meccft (wellbMuen,  Jtot^,  t03t}; 
among  the  ^  snd  Hebrew),  'Jfn-nwiApdt,  '  the  vprlns 

ol  decUon,'  sn  orMnibur  tountblo  Kt  tt*deeh.  '  the  Hnctiuir^ 
(On  14^ :  Batr^Mltai-roi,  between  Kkdeefa  Mid  Bered  (On  16l«> ; 
Bwr-M«ta*, '  waU  of  eeren '  (On  «1"  26".  Am  8"*) ;  ^ifn-roffri, 
new  Jenuuem,  by  the  Mored  stone  Zobeleth,  where  Adonljfth 
offered  norificMi  sod  wu  prooUimad  Ung  (1  K  1") ;  Gi^iait, 
'the  guaher,'  ui  totermlttent  ipring  neftr  Jenualem,  where 
Solomon  wm  crowned  (1  K  1^),  probably  tbe  same  m  Betbeeda 
(Jn  6^),  Oie  modem  Virgin'!  KounUln,  which  U  aUU  regarded 
wltb  euperetltioui  rererenoe  by  the  people  of  Jenualem ;  the 
Dramn't  WeU,  aleo  near  Jeniealem  (NehSl^;  *£n-<AnnM&, 
'  ipring  of  tbe  tun '  (Joe  16?  IS'^ ;  Axu-Gad.  or  Baai-iftrmiM, 

EbabW  the  eanctuiuT  at  the  eouroe  of  the  Jordan  at  Panlas 
onguig  to  the  god  PanX  or  Csearea  Phjlippl,  tbe  modem 
lias,— Among  the  Pbtenlolani  :  a  ipring  at  Joppa  oonaected 
with  the  myth  of  Peieeue  and  Andromeda  (PatuL  It.  S6.  B>;  the 
' MUiotnsiT  (rf  the  tprlng  YidM' {Ethmunazar  Imor.,  line  IT); 
tbe  nymph  'Ai-tfiptr  (^m2V  ]'V, '  overflowing  iprlng^  In  PhUo 
Byh.  (FBG  UI.  BTOt.,  frag,  t,  B);  tbe  river  AtUmU  (-•Jrat, 
'  my  lord  *),  tbe  modem  Nahr  Ibrahim,  which  bunta  from  s 
oave  In  tbe  aide  of  Lebanon  at  Af^,  tbe  aeat  of  tbe  cult  of 
'Aahtart  and  Adonia,  according  to  Luclan  (Dta  Syr.  6)  and 
Buaeb.  (VU.  Contt.  111.  66);  the  river  AtkUpihg  (the  Or.  equiv- 
alent ol  the  Pboen.  Eahmun),  near  Sldoo  (Antonlnoa  Martyr, 
•d.  Tobler,  p.  4  ;  Levy,  FhiM.  Stud.  L  SOf.).— Id  the  Phoenfcfaa 
colonies:  the  spring  i^aJ^apU^mttpD, '  fountain  %  tbe  daughter 
of  Herakles  (Uel^art),  at  ICaratbon  (Pans.  1.  SZ.  0) ;  the  spring 
KwAvn  at  Syracuse  (Diod.  Sic  v.  4.  IX  aod  tbe  bot  firings  at 
HImes*,  In  Bidty  (ii.  iv.  29. 11,  both  of  which  were  connected 
with  Burtfas  of  the  TrHan  Hd^rt-Herakles ;  the  spring  at 
OadeaTln  Spain  (StnSo, UL  6.  7 ;  nioy, Bll 07 [100],  2U).— Is 
Syria:  JToMoy  (-BUO,  'spring'),  the  Bsttn  name  of  Bamlvos 
or  HlerapoUs,  the  •anotnai?  of  the  goddess  Atargstis  (sea 
ATAKaATis);  the  oraoular  spring  Kandalla.  at  Antlocb 
(Sosomen,  BE  v.  lOi— In  Assyria:  RMt-EM,  'the  fountain- 
head  '  (AabumaflrptJ.  AnnaU,  L  104X  Many  of  theae  aanctu* 
ariea  have  retained  th^r  hollneaa  down  to  the  present  time, 
being  regarded  as  the  seats  of  Christian  saints  or  Muslim  avUyd 
(pi.  of  woA,  '  patron  saint ') ;  and  in  aU  parts  of  tbe  Huallm 
world  qninga  are  atiU  regarded  as  tbe  abodes  of  powerful 
sirfrits,  wbosa  fsvcpw  la  sought  throo^  asorifloa  end  oOarliica 
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(■MOarUM,  ITrwm.  iIa^ion,pp.Mff.,lUff..l21L,l«>,£nai 
On  nrloff-wimUp  in  nn«ral  aee  Bwidtadn,  gtwiWiB,  n.  UM7D, 
tui  uw  GtbUo^nqtby  than  giren  on  p.  164, 

The  namma  that  inhabited  the  aaeied  springs 
were  known  u  their  b'^Oltmi  thoa  Ba'«latb-b«'&', 
* proprietrix  of  the  well,*  is  the  name  of  a  town  in 
the  Negeb  (Job  10<,  of.  B*Xldth,  Jos  16*«,  i  Km. 
In  2  S  («1  Gh  14")  the  name  Ba'al-peri^  is 
explained  in  moh  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  it 
meant  originally  '  proprietor  of  the  breaking  forth 
of  watera/  It  was  one  of  the  fountains  that  gnsh 
oat  of  the  sides  of  the  Valley  of  Bephaim,  the 
modem  Wady  el-Werd.  The  saored  nver  Bfilua, 
near  Ptolemoia  (Acre),  took  its  name  from  the  ba'ai 
that  inhabited  it  (Pliny,  SIf  xxxri.  26  [66],  190 ; 
Jos.  BJ  U.  10.  S).  In  Arabic  the  phrase  *  that 
which  the  ba'l  waters,'  or  simply  'ba'l,'  means 
land  irrigated  by  snbtemmeaa  waters  (Lane,  Arab. 
Lex.  «.«•!  Nestle,  In-.  Eiffewnamen,  p.  126;  W.  R. 
Smith,  p.  99 fit ;  Wellhansen,  Jiut^,'p.  146).  The 
same  nsa^  sorvires  in  Mishnio  Heb.  Sjrs-i  mv 
[Baba  batkra,  iii.  1),  or  eimpty  (5wt.  iiL  8; 
Terwn.  x.  1 1 ;  Shebi.  ii,  0),  and  in  the  Gemara  ^jran  n*3, 
in  the  meaning  of  '  land  sabterraneonsly  watered ' 
(see  LeiTi  Chald.  WifrUrb.  *.v.).  If  tibe  text  of 
Ca  8"  be  correct,  Ba'al-4iIinAn  can  mean  only 
'owner  of  the  torrent,'  bnt  it  is  posaible  that  this 
name  is  corrupted  out  of  the  better  known  Ba'al- 
BermOn  (see  oelow,  4)  or  Ba'al-fyxmm&n  (see  5). 
The  title  'o^ira,  which  follows  the  name  of  Hadad 
on  the  Hadad  statue  from  Zeniirli,  posrib^  means 
*  owner  of  water'  (see  D.  H.  HtUler.  WZKM  viL, 
1893,  p.  60 f£).  On  the  strength  of  the  Aiabio 
ezpresrion  ha  I  for '  land  snhterraneoosly  watered,' 
apH  of  Hob  9^,  which  speaks  of  the  ^'iOim  as 
fRTOT  of  com,  wine,  oi(  wool,  flax,  Tines,  and 
fig-trees,  W.  R.  Smith  (p.  104  ff.)  oonoludea  that 
the  b^'il^  were  |aimanly  the  nnmina  of  sab- 
temnean  waters,  and  tnat  ^ey  became  the 
'owners'  M  land  by  rnaldng  it  fraitfnl,  just  as 
the  hnsbandman  creates  ownership  in  otnerwiae 
worthless  land  by  irrigating  it.  These  were 
doubtless  an  important  class  of  the  h''attm ;  bnt 
in  view  of  the  nnmeroos  other  sorts  that  we  shall 
consider  in  the  following  paragraphs,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  were  the  only  kmd,  or  even  the 
original  kind.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  attempt  to 
trace  religioas  conceptions  to  a  single  loot  is  a 
failnre.  Polydatmonism  was  complex  in  its  origin 
and  protean  m  its  manifestations. 

3.  Ba'ala  of  trees.— In  the  Aralnan  desert,  trees 
grew  only  in  watered  oases,  consequently  they 
shared  the  sanctity  of  springs  in  the  esteem  of  the 
primitive  Semites.  The  date-palm  in  partioular, 
whose  &uit  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  life,  coold 
not  fail  to  be  worshipped  as  a  dirine  bemefaiotor. 
The  Crarden  of  Eden,  with  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  and  the  tree  of  life,  in  Gn  2"-"  is  a 
primitive  Sem.  tradition  of  an  oasis  with  its  sacred 
palm-trees. 

Aocordloff  to  Tfttwit  (od.  d«  Go«]«,  L  (tt2:  ed.  N61d«ke, 
p.  ISIX  In  th«  dtr  ot  NcJriD,  More  tb«  introdoction  of 
Chrlotuuiltir,  •  gTMt  pftlm  ma  wonhipped  vtd  hunr  with 
nnnenti  wd  onuunenu  tA  ttw  tlm«  of  tbt  annul  leuU  (m 
Oriander,  EDMS  tU.,  ISU,  p.  481).  Tb«  MnctuaT7  of  tfao 
goddoM  al-ITm  at  Naf^, '  tba  date-palm,'  oon^tod  of  threa 
WflHmi  traea,  of  irtiioh  on*  waa  ragardod  a«  tha  proper  aboda 
ta  thagoddaai  (Wallbaoaan,  ReMf,  p.  8S>  Thia  aeams  to  bav« 
been  tlia  aanw  a»  the  tree  knotni  aa  DhM  onwOf ,  <  abe  of  tba 
banginff,'  to  whicb  tbe  people  of  Ueoca  resortedyearl;  to 
adorn  It  with  their  weapon*  and  to  ofter  aaorUloe  (Krehl,  JUL 
lUr  voritlam.  Arahtr,  ix  78f.).  By  the  holjr  apring  Zemsem, 
at  Ueoca,  there  onoa  atood  a  aaorad  tree  (Doiy,  lara^iUn  ru 
MeUca,  p.  93).  Aooordlnff  to  tbe  Oor'ta  {Sum  xlx.  SS-SSX  tba 
Tirgfn  Mary  waa  nourlsbM  before  the  birth  of  Jeeua  by  tba  suit 
ot  a  palm>tree  mlraculoualy  prodacad  out  of  aeaaon. 

Amon)!  the  Oanaanltaa  and  Hebrews  tbe  onlt  of  treea  la 
oopiooalr  attested  by  tbe  OT.  Aooordlng  to  Hoa  4U  ttaer 
aacriOoed  under  oaka,  and  poplan,  and  terabinttu  (of.  u  1^ 
Dt  1S9,  JerS»)8<-U  I7t,  «U  20«,  1  K  14a.  2  &  ie«  VJiS 
la  S7*  atate  that  tbay  aaorlflced  '  under  ererr  green  tree,'  ana 
la  fl6>  0817  apMk  of  aacriOoe  In  mrdena  Itae  foUowlnc  Indl- 
vidtMd  holj  tiwa  an  mentioned:  the  bnmlnc  boih  Jt  ffinal 
(Bx    ;  tba  tunaridt  at  Bsmbaba      SUVA  8BM  4ffi) ;  tha 


oraodlar  mnlbany  treea  In  the  vallmr  of  Be^iaim  (2  B  fi**— 
10hl4U);  thaMoneeranate  at Olbeahfl B 14*);  the  tamarlak 
at  Bamab  (1 S  KB) ;  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah  between  Bamah 
and  Bethel  (Js 4^1;  the 'oak  otweepli«' below  Bethel (QnSS^; 
the  tvaMntb  at  Ophiah,  where  the  angel  amwared  to  Oldeon, 
and  where  he  offered  aaorifloe  and  built  an  altar  (JgOii-U- si); 
tbe  terebinth  of  Uoreb,  'tbe  diviner,'  at  Bbecnem,  irtiere 
Jabweh  appeared  unto  Abram,  and  Abram  built  an  altar 

iOn  !£*'■  18^  and  where  Jacob  burled  the  Imafaa  and  tba 
ewala  (SS*),  probably  the  same  aa  'the  terebinth  of  tne  dhrinan* 
Jg  9*0 Mid  'the  terebinth  of  tbe  atanding  atone  that  waa  by 
the  sanotuary  ot  Jabweh '  (Joe  S4n,  Jg  m ;  the  tamarlak  at 
JabeahO  S^Sl^.oLlOhlOl^.  The 'lUMnU,  or  sacred  poet,  ao 
often  mentiODad  In  tba  Or  aa  part  ot  the  equipment  ot  a 
eanotuaiy,  waa  perbapa  merely  a  oonventionalued  aymbol  ol 
a  living  bML  If  ao,  iCa  use  b  an  adtUtlonal  evidenoe  (A  tne- 
wotaliip  aaoig  tbe  Oanaanltaa  and  Hrt>nws  (aaa  PouaX 
Thepanlatenoa  of  thia  oalt  among  tbe  Hebrewai*  abown  alao 

ST  tbe  oomblnaUon  ot  ohembim  Mid  palm-treea  in  the  deoora- 
on  ot  tbe  Temple(lK  «»■■>■*>).  Buchpaaaagea  aa  Pa  6!">lt>) 
andKi4(U)  aomat  alao  that  treea  wen  plantea  in  tbe  court  ol 
tha  Temple,aa  in  the  modem  ^lamm.  KVan  aa  lat«  a  writer  aa 
Zaohariah  aeea  myrtle  treea  at  the  entrance  to  Jahwah'a  aboda 
fZao  is-ii).  Tba  onlt  atiU  llngera  In  the  Tabnud,  in  the  belief 
that  oertun  braaa  an  InbaUtM  by  demona  (Qronbaum,  ZDMO 
zzzLe68ir.}i 

Of  the  PbcBnidana,  PhQo  BybUua  aaya  that  the  planta  of  tbe 
earth  were  In  aodant  timea  eateemed  aa  gods  uid  honoored 
with  Ubaticna  and  aaorifloes,  because  from  tnera  the  snooeadTo 
generations  ot  men  dnw  the  support  of  their  life  (Mfiller, 
FBQ  IiL  666).  Tartan  o(dna  freonentty  exblbtt  cypreaaes 
standing  In  temple  enoloaurea  Mid  nalm-treea  adored  by  a 
worahipper.  Itaere  waa  a  grove  of  Asklepioa  (Bstamun)  between 
Beirut  and  Sidon  ffltrabo,  ztL  £.  0),  a  tree  belisred  to  enoloaa 
the  body  ot  Adwds  at  Gebal  (Pint  de  /a.  at  Oafr.  16  L),  and  a 
grove  saored  to 'Aahtart  at  Apfaaka  (Buseb.  Fti.  Cbnat.  UL  66 ; 
Laud,  Contt.  81  In  tbe  Phtnn.  ookmlea  sacred  trees  existed 
In  Atadoa  (Lajard,  JfitAra,  pL  vi  1,  2),  in  Oypma  fflerrlua, 
ad  V.  72:  Atbeneus.  IiL  27;  Strabo,  ^1.  61-«n,  In 

Bhodes  (Paus.  IiL  1».  10),  In  Crete  (IHod.  Slo.  v.  «^  1;  Athen. 
L  49),  at  Oorlnth  (Paus.  iL  1.  8,  IL  8. 4 ;  Athen.  xv.  22,  p.  6786), 
In  Aroadia  (Paua.  vllL  84),  at  NaokratiB  (Athen.  xv.  18,  p.  m  tX 
at  Oartbage  (nrg.  jBti.  L  44Iff. ;  Tert.  AvoL  V),  ta  Iberia 
OalanCiKtAni.  p.  287  B.). 

In  Syria  h(dy  treea  wen  known  at  Bsalbdc  (Ifionnet,  iMbriUu 
AntimjM,  V.  802  L\  at  Damaaoas  (Uonnet,  v.  29S  SA  at  Palmyra 
a«Jard,  CyprU,  pL  lU.  1),  at  Antiooh  (Strabo.  xvL  2. 0;  Boi. 
as  V.  19X  at  Mount  Eaaloa  (Serviua,  ad  Mn.  lU.  (MO).  The 
early  Syiian  Ohilatiana  telt  it  their  daqr  to  out  down  '  the  treea 
ot  Uia  donons,'  bat  many  could  not  reA*  the  temptation  to 
turn  to  them  tor  help  whan  they  wen  alok  (Kayaer,  JaaA  v. 
fdauo,  p.  141]l  For  aorvlvals  ot  tree-wcnblp  among  tbe 
Sablans  ot  Heaopotamla,  see  Chwolson,  StoMtr,  1. 293,  U.  83, 
8*.  Tbe  cult  of  traea  In  Babylonia  and  Aaiyiia  is  attaatad 
nomeroos  reliefs  uid  Inscriptions  on  aeala.  Uoat  trequentv 
the  female  date-palm  Is  deleted  being  fertilised  by  winged 
flgoree  that  symbcdln  the  v^ds  (see  Schrader,  UBA  W,  1^ 
p.  48eir. ;  Bonavia,  Ba6.  and  Or.  lUoord,  ilL  ;  Tylor,  PSRA  xa 
181-184).  In  all  parta  of  tbe  modem  Sem.  world  holy  treea  an 
atiO  fonnd  whioh  an  virited  with  prayer  and  aacrlAoe,  and  on 
whloh  Uta  of  doth  torn  from  the  Karmenta  an  bung  to  serve 
as  reminden  of  the  worsfatpper  nioaghty,  ^ntMa  ZMsarto,  i. 
44Bt. :  Onrtias,  Unm.  RA  pp.  Mff.,  iua.y.  Fm  Uteraton 
<m  tfamnbfp  aea  Bandissin,  Stiutos  IL  UA. 

The  nnnuna  that  inhabited  such  saraed  trees 

were  known  as  their  b^'dltm  or  as  the 

case  might  be.  Thus  in  Arab,  a  palm-tree  that 
imbibed  water  with  its  roots,  and  did  not  need 
to  be  watered,  was  known  as  ba'l  (Lane,  Artib. 
Lex.  «.«.).  A  village  near  Gibeah  bore  the  name 
of  Ba'al -tamar,  abbmriated  Itom  Beth-ba'al- 
tamar,  'house  of  the  ba'al  of  the  palm'  (sea 
below,  iii.  3 ;  Jg  20" ;  Enseb.  Onom.  Sae.  238.  70). 
With  this  Bandissin  (Studien,  ii.  211)  compares 
Zeus  Demarous,  the  father  of  Herakles-Melkart 
in  Philo  Byblios  (MUller,  FSG  iii.  669,  fr.  2,  24), 
which  represents  a  Sem.  Ba'ai-TimAr,  or  Ba'al- 
Timdrdn,  just  as  Zeua  Karmelos  represents  Ba'al- 
Carmel  (see  below,  4).  With  this  is  also  to  be 
compared  the  river  Tamunu,  in  Stmbo  (xvi.  2. 22), 
the  modem  Nahr  Damtlr.  Precisely  analOKons 
are  the  Arab,  names  of  gods  Dhu- Anuna  (ZDMG, 
187S,  p.  611)andDhu-U9ala9a(Wellhaiisen,  JiM<«s, 
p.  47),  which  describe  the  deities  in  qneetion  as 
owners  of  the  plants  known  as  'anama  and  ^alofa. 

3.  Animal  bia'als.— In  all  branches  of  the  Son. 
race  names  of  animals  used  as  proper  names, 
particularly  of  clans  and  of  places,  prove  a  primi- 
tive totemistio  cult. 

Thua  in  theOT  we  have  tbenamea^joA.  'voltun';  Affatm, 
'stag':  ArUh,  'Uoo':  BtKktr  and  Biekri,  'young  camel'; 
aSSadt,  'oMSd'i  oiOL  'kkl':  AstonU,  'UeT  IHtkm, 
'moantiAi  lont*;  tttb,  *woU';  ZAnrsn,  'moantnn  abeap'j 
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'■mo*';  JrlmnA.  *lnpu4l*:  JiHMt  'flMM^i 
•WCT;  Vjbbr,  -7«u>C  piidb^:  '.Mbr.  'bwoh*: 


nrlna';    ^iriW^  'twmbI'; 
A«r»d  OMnM,  -Ivub' 


'OtM';  KacM. 


•i^aDir';3^''iib';#<ffaJt,  -putridfa'OMUvi fnn 
fiku,  M  J^wpJTmm,  9>  »LV  AulUa  udiUl  awnM 
■OMBrlteAi^fendSTTfaDiMe  W.  R.iBinllti,  JFti  H.  Td-inn; 
N6!i!i5;e,  ^f>.W(J.         I'p  ll«-l«r.    Tilt;  '.I'.r.i.ip  I" ill.-* 

■nwtn  ihe  |I-(.T'. -  iUtJ  bj'  lis  Jj"^-,  i  Ji  j      ,  HjiJ* 

lO*  Mtd  br  tbe  kutItkI  of  T3M,  'boUook,'  m  »  title  of 
Jahw^  Socdi  plMM  aamea  u  BrtA  ear,  'booM  of  Um  kmb'; 
Bttk4iba€flk,  'boQM  o(  lioM';  AtJk-n^inU,  'boon  of  Uw 
leopard ' ;  B^Mtoglak, '  booM  of  the  putridge,'  m  Mulogoua 
to  B€tk-DafOft,  Bttk  Sly  Bttk-Shtrnttk,  oompoaodod  with 
Bftmn  of  coda,  utd  ■■iiiii  to  Indteto  tiiM  tfaeM  pUOM  w*t« 
wtmta  at  totiwnle jmlnuJ-woCThtp.  If  the  nuM  Dutmi  ba  dcrivod 
frotD  dag, '  fiib,'  ttaii  b  mi  Mkntknil  erldoaoo  of  Bva.  aoIimJ- 
worafaip  (aao  Daoov).  Tba  iftrlm,  '  b*IrT  obh,  bo-goftta,' 
hr  m.  Is  ISB  3«M,  1  Cb  UU,  like  Uie  hklrr  Jian  of  Oe  Anbs 
(W.  a.Smltb,  p.  I19ff.Xu«  SDrrinlaof  the  mmv  aort  of  cult. 
In  AnUft  we  Bad  tlao  Atad,  '  lion ' ;  Stur,  '  vultare ' ;  'A*(/, 
^jbhd of  gt^^wgAJ^^jt iaBabryMd^MlXSaAS'm- 

Totcmie  nimaTii  were  olawed  \j  OT  writera 
akng  with  other  local  nnmina  tmder  the  general 
name  of  the  b''altm,  bnt  it  was  not  Semitto  naage 
to  Bpeak  of  the  ba'at  of  an  animal  aa  one  apoke  of 
the  ba'al  of  a  spring  or  of  a  tree.  The  bnllock 
wai  woiihippea  directly,  not  tho  ba'al  of  the 
bnlloek  (yet  oomMTe£tf-«M$(  above).  The  reason 
for  this,  appaienuy,  was  a  stronger  senee  of  person- 
ali^  in  tne  animal.  Xt  was  an  individual  like 
a  man,  while  a  spring  or  tree  was  not  an  indi- 
Tidnal  bat  an  abode  m  one.  The  only  exception 
to  this  role  is  the  name  Ba'al-sebub,  the  eod  of 
Ekron,  whose  oracle  was  eonsnlted  bj  An&u&h 
(2  Kl"- "■••>•).  U  the  text  be  sound,  this  means 
'owner  of  flies* ;  so  LXX  BdoX  /u£ti  9<iri.  Baudissin 
{PBE*  ii.  S16)  compares  Zate  d«-6/iMot  in  Pans. 
14.  I,  TiiL  Se.  7;  Clem,  of  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  38, 
ed.  Dindotf  (d  Pliny,  SN  x.  28  [40].  75 ;  Aelian, 
Nat.  Anim.  r.  17)i  mit  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  eolt  of  this  deity  was  of  Sem.  origin.  The 
name  Ba'al^Zebub  occurs  nowhere  else  than  in  the 
I  jnst  cited  in  2  Kings.  Cheyne  USBi  L  407) 
rthat  thb  form  is  a  oontemptnons  Jewish  per- 
version <A  Ba'al-Mbnl=J3s'«/-M&ii/,  'owner  of  the 
dwelling,'  the  form  which  occnra  in  the  best  MS8 
of  Mt  10»  12",  Mk  3",  Lk  U»-  (see  below,  6).  If 
BO,  this  name  has  noUiing  to  do  with  fliee,  and  the 
one  instance  of  a  compoonding  of  Ba'eU  with  the 
name  of  an  animal  disappears  (see  Baalzkbub). 

j|.  Ba'als  of  nomitaina.— The  aanctaty  of  monn- 
tams  among  all  tiie  Semite*  was  due,  perhape,  to 
the  awe  wluch  their  grandenr  inspired,  perhape  to 
their  oonnexim  with  olonds  and  Btorms. 

Id  AisMs,  flfaui  WM  oomited  bob  fKn  the  aariSaai  ttmas 

(Ex  ai  4*1  w*^  Ita  nuiM  la  MoUtbv  derived  (ram  the  moon- 
vASto.  Itteteiaedlti  «tDeUt]rdowB  tosbtadsUaKIS')^ 
Other  ArftUaa  bolv  noantuia  were  Birl,  Taor,  T»blr, 
Ko-Kike-«D,  ud  'Arattt  (t.  KreiDer,  AtttwyaadUaUa  ttaa 
Orimte,  U.  liV  In  Kcblopio  doAr  mewM  both  '  mountain '  and 
'moDHtMT.*  Aooovdliv  to  Dt  1^  Jer  tf*  31  IT*.  Brii  «U  »«, 
1  K  ua,  i  K  ui  ifio,  la  iV.  Hoe  4U,  ttw  Ouaanllaa  and 
*apoD  averr  blgb  tailL'  So  oonapiououa 
«aa  ttalaenltttutttt  teemed  to  ttie  AnunaMi  tlutt  the  soda  of 
tba  HabrairB  wen  godaoTtlw  blli«(l  K  VP^^  Tb«  brilowiiiK 
boly  mowntelna  ere  knows  in  C"?**!" :— Bor  (Na  lO""-),  Peor 

SD  saiacx  Nebo  OH  S2«  841),  lAlA  dacfvw  Its  MOM  (Kun  the 
bykmiMi  god  Mebo <Ie 4fli):  the bm «t  Urietb-leufan  where 
theukwsa\ept(l8  7i),tbeiiioant»ln  ot  ttke  lend  ol  Uorlab 
(On  Eia  uv  zion  (u  21  *  end  often),  the  Moont  of  OHves  (t  8 16" 

1 K  Ui\  filmh  Mar  Ui- 1& M>  iiLa ■  i  g  7«)^  Bemah  n  8  71* 
VS-M.  if  ^  (Sibeeh  h  B  lOi- UX  Olbeon  a  K  ««),  tbe  1^ 
<)l'>>n>>  (JC  ^  Klxu  «>d  OeiWin  (Dt  W*- Joe  S**- »,  Jn  4»), 
Tkbor  (Jg  4^  U-?4,  Hoa  6l},Chrmel  0  K  um  )0),OUaMl  (On  81«U^ 
Bcrmon (Jerome,  Onom. teu. ed.  I^gnrde,  p.  SO,  19B. ;  Enaeb. 
Ononk  'A'fifuir).  In  tM  oas*  of  Bennoa  the  ancient 
MDotttTlaatiUatteetodbrUiennnnnNianitaMirften^ea  that 
mnaln  iqNm  Ita  alopea  Ibe  word  MsmU,  vrtilob  In  the  OT  bea 
coaw  to  be  the  geneial  dealgnation  ti  eeats  ot  Idolatrons 
vonUp,  aeama  to  deooU  privarUjr  a  'helcht'  H  la  thtu  a 


wHuaaa  to  the  wide  dUfaaioo  ol  wonfato  on  hUl-taiM  (aee  Km 
PuosX  Amoof  tba  ghwaMma,  nUo  B^'bUoa  Mrnaa  Anti- 
labanoii,  Labaaoo,  Kados,  and  Biathj  aa  holj  aaoimtalna 
(Hnller,  TBO  p.  H6,  (rag;  1, 1).  Bandarin  CStudte,  fL  247} 
oonjeotoree  that  Brathj  la  a  eowupUua  ol  Ihbor.  Btrabo 
Um.  %.  U  f.)  aleo  meotloaa  a  aaorwl  promontoqr  near  Trhnlla. 
Wot  bob  monntalna  In  tba  PIubb.  ookmka  aao  Pnirflartii. 
AwiffR,  tt.  S4SL  Pur  bob  momit^  In  Mwlltem  Syria  aad 
Uaaopotamla  aee  Bandiaau,  U.  t*&  For  uodam  snrmala  o( 
thiaonltaeeOortiN,  Unmi.  lUt.  p.  15SIL 

The  divinities  that  inhabited  these  mountains 
were  their  b^'Oltm.  The  name  of  Serb&l,  the 
traditional  Sinai,  is  {vobably  omnponnded  with 
ba'al.  An  Egyptian  text  speaks  of  the  *  ba'at 
upon  the  mountains'  (W.  M.  MUller,  Atien  «. 
Europa,  p.  309).  In  Canaan  we  find  Ba'al-Pe'or 
(No  26",  Dt  4",  Hos  ff',  Pe  106»),  or  simply  Fe'or, 
as  the  name  of  the  god  (Nn  2S^  31»  Job  22".  ef. 
BethPe'or,  Dt3*etc.);  BXmftth-ba'al,  'the  high 
plaixw  of  the  ba'al'  (Nu  22"  23i^,  Jos  13") ;  Har- 
hab-ba'tULh,  *monntofthe6a'(lMA'(Jo6 lS^);Zeua 
AtabyriM=  Ba'al-Tabor  (Gesenins,  Tha.  *.v.  tqh)  ; 
Ba'mlrHennon  (Jg  S*.  1  Ch  6") ;  Zeut  Karmeloa 
=  Ba'al-Carmel  (Tao.  BUt.  ii.  78);  among  the 
Ph<Bnician8,  Ba'al- Lebanon  [CIS  S),  probably  the 
same  as  the  god  '  Amurm,  lord  of  the  mountain ' 
(Reisner,  ffifmn.  p.  139,  lines  143,  140;  cf.  KAT' 
433),  and  Zti>t  tptm  of  Philo  Byblins ;  BaHi'ra'fi 
=Ba'al>ra's,  'ba'al  of  the  promontory'  (Shal* 
maneaer  II. ,  fragment  of  annals,  KIB  L  141) ;  Z«iu 
/L(m(v=Ba'al-Ka^w,  'ba'al  of  the  precipice,'  in 
Nabatsean  inscriptions  i^xp  n^it  (Baadisein,  Studim 
iL  238) :  at  Carthage,  Saiumua  BcUcaranmnt= 
Ba'aU^yarnaim,  'oa'of  of  the  two  horns,'  who 
waa  worshipped  on  a  two-peaked  moontain  near 
Carthage,  the  modem  Jebel  b4  (nmeiB,  where  a 
temenoa  and  altar  have  been  disoorered  with 
hundreds  of  stelK,  dating  from  the  2nd  and 
3rd  cents.  A.D.,  bearing  the  inscription  'Satturno 
Baloaranensi,  domino,  magno,  aancto,  AJigiuto* 
(Toutain,  MitattoM  ieohJnnc.t  Borne,  188S^  pp. 
1-124.  pi.  L-iv.). 

5-  Ba'als  of  atone*.— Among  the  Semites,  aa 
among  other  primitive  peoples,  moffebdih,  or 
fetish-stones,  were  reverenced  as  abodes  of  spirits. 

Among  the  Arafae  the  moat  tUDona  Inatanoe  la  tlta  hlaok  atone 
at  Heoca,  which  etUl  forma  the  raliftooa  oenbe  ot  fiw  MnaUm 
world.  Tliere  waa  aleo  a  bobr  etoae  at  the  aanotnarr  ot  al-'Uni 
at  Nahla(WellhaiiBeD,  IUtU\  p.  8»),  aod  at  the  aanotoarrof  the 

Kl  of  Petrs  (Suidaa,  ae.  Zcit  ipr^  Kpipban.  Panaritu,  ILl 
a  prohlUtkma  of  the  Law  aaaume  that  euch  atonaa  ware  BUnd- 
Inf  In  all  parte  ot  Oanaan,  and  ware  adopted  bj  the  Inelltce  aa 
part  ot  the  worabip  of  Jahweh  (L*  W,  Dt  IV  Jer  I"  S>^ 
The  following  hoi  v  nonaa  are  partJoulatlv  mentkMied:  ttw  twalve 

EUUn  at  Binai  (Ex  M*} ;  '  Lot'a  Wife '  (On  19") ;  the  atonea  at 
ileal.  •  the  cirde '  (Joa  4>-«>) ;  the  atone  at  Bettb8bemeah  (1 8 


Si^a{zor-ah(JB;ltfB);  thapilW^otRachd'afimTaatBethlebera 
(On  8^;  theatoseof  Bohan  (Joe  16*  181^;  the  atone  Zc^lh, 
near  Jeniaalem  OKI*);  the '  tooDdatloD-atoae '  In  the  Temtde 
(Bab.  lUm.  reiii«,64a};  tba  etane  ot  bdpat  Ulqtab (1 B  7n} ; 
the  atone 'Bfel.nearaibaabfl  8  tOi>);  the  atone  at  Bethel  (On 
S81M*  81"  8614),  at  Oplwah  (Jff  V),  at  Shccbem  (Joe  C4>>,  Jg  W : 
theatoiMOnBU(Dtn«X(nHonntOUead(On814U*).  Amow 
the  Pbcankafama  the  name  Zor,  1>ra,  'roak,'la  perhape  derircd 
from  tba  aaored  atone  ol  toe  mmI  god.  Ootna  of  ScUucia,  In 
Pterin,  bear  the  Inacriptlon  *Zeaa  Kudos,'  and  dtow  an  nprlght 
atone  standtng  In  a  tami^  (Uloiuiet,  JHdaiUM  Ant.  v.  X7e  f.). 
The  roddeaaea  of  Oebal  aad  of  Pi4)boa  ware  aitnllarly  repnaented 
(aee  ^AaHTAM,  A  wo  alao  In  Bma  the  nd  Elagabal  at  Emaaa 
(C<^Mn,  iM^crMAmM  nimnaJw  pi.  ST. 

ISTV  At  Nialbleln  tba4tboant  therewaenebnllar  hoiTat«ne 
(BaOr.  a.  ^itortAwmafamda,  1880,  p.  77S;  aee  MAKtBluX  For 
atone.worablp  In  modem  AnUa  aee  Zwemer,  Anma,  pp.  86,  Sii, 
284,  and  tor  modem  Syilaaee  Curtl«,  Urtgin,  JteL  p.  MS. 

Similar  in  chkraoter  to  the  moffUMA,  or  '  atandln?  atonea' 
were  the  (omtiWInln*,  which  aloi^  with  altan,  'ithirim,  and 
Idola  fcwmed  part  o(  the  equipment  ol  high  plaoea  (Lv  26**,  le  17t> 
S7»,  Elk  «*■*,  2Ch  I4«-(StS4^^  In  the  Palmyrene  Inac^ttlon 
(de  Togfie,  op.  cit.  ItSa)  a  kommAia  la  dedicated  to  the  ann.  In 
an  intcription  from  Um  el-'AwamM  {CIS  8)  and  In  the  Ma'aub 
Ineorlptton  (Hoffmann,  *  Phttn.  Inaobr,'  AOO  xxxvL,  1800,  p.  208. ) 
the  deity  '£<-ftaiitmAn  oocnra.  Over  2000  Ineoriiwona  on  aman 
upright  atela,  like  grareatonee,  from  Oerthue,  bear  the  Imcrlp- 
tlon,  'To  the  Ladj  Tanit,  face  ol  Ba'al,  anotothe  Lord  Ba'at- 
^mmdn,  ao  and  ao  baa  dedicated  thia.'  Ba'al-hammla  la  alao 
mentkmad  freqaentbr  In  InaarlptloaB  from  Ualta,  Bidir,  and 
Sardinia.  In  ttuaa  bacriptionaie/jl«OI,«OB;  Enttog,  JCsrU. 
/naeAr.  ISSi  the  dedkatkm  la  to  Hammtn  without  tba  pndlxed 
Ba'aL  Haahl  fbatauawated  that^awUa  waaderired  from  the 
bU  Beb.  and  Babunbi  word  (aMtmi, '  aoo,*  and  banalatad  It 
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'  nn-bna^M'-Hta  opfolon  tbrt  bM  1Mb  followed  bjr  muy  modern 
reniotu  And  oommentetora ;  bat  thlt  tnnaUtlon  la  anknown  to 
the  uid«nt  TcnioBS.  LXX  renders  {tlXit«,  fiStMyfuv*,  »16tt\a, 

SUini,  iW'ir^;  Jerome,  fimutaora,  ddufrra.  No  enpport  \a 
orded  to  thii  ttieorr  hj  the  fact  thftt  ft  (ammdna  i>  dedicated 
to  the  BOS,  dBce,  aooording  to  2  Ob  84*,  tbe  hammAnim  belonfred 
to  *  tbe  bti'Um '  in  genml.  TbaX  Ba'al'itammSn  had  soUr 
attribatev,  or  tbkttbe  muaemeMW  'owner  (rftbeann'OT 'glow- 
ing ba'al,'  baa  not  been  prored.  Ba'at  la  never  oompoasdeawlth 
ihemeA. '  the  sun,'  or  with  tbe  nunea  of  anrof  tbe  outer  beftrenly 
bodtea  (aee  below,  8);  it  la  nmuttaral,  tberefore,  to  regard 
Aomnidn  m  a  afuonTm  ol  <A«ma*A.  To  take  it  aa  an  adjednve, 
'Rowing,' agreelngwitbAftUilaalaowitboutaoalogj' (aee  below, 
loV  Tbe  auggeaUoa  <rt  Re  nan  (CIS  i.  i.  SSSL\  that  ^ammdn 
iaibeaameaa  tbsEgTpttugod  AmnnB»,ia  untenable!  beoauee 
In  Heb.  Ua  name  apTCUB  aa  'Amon.  The  theoi?  of  HalAvr 
{MUangtt,  p.  that  (ammdn  la  Ht  Amanoa,  ana  that  Ba'ai- 
ffommdn  la  the  Betat  of  thia  motmtain,  la  more  In  aooordanoe 
wttb  Bern,  analogy ;  bat  In  the  Bab.-AaiTr.  inacrlptiona  Amanoa 
anteaia  aa  Amaoa  wltboot  the  atroi^  Inltjal  gutturaL  Itia  alao 
hu4  to  see  bow  object*  need  in  the  cult  ol  thIa  deifrr  should  hare 
been  called '  Amanuaee.*  For  anch  a  uaasw  tbore  is  no  analogy 
in  the  wonhip  of  other  moantain-godA.  Weseemaoooidliq^yio 
be  shat  up  to  tbe  riew  tbat  ^ammdn  la  a  oullMbJeot  ot  unknown 
e^iDOlotr,  mmI  that  Ba'al-^amiman  la  the  defty  tiiat  bihabita 
this  objoot  This  Is  strioUy  in  acoordaaos  wttb  tbe  analogy  of 
such  namea  aa  At'oMamor,  'Ba'al  <rf  the  palm,' and  ACoIolA- 
bftr,  •  Ba'alath  of  Qie  weU.'  From  the  OT  referenoea  it  ameara 
that  (be  ^mmdnlm  were  artilldal  prodoota,  <  the  work  d  their 
Angers '(la  178),  that  ttwy  •rosaop'fla  sm*abov«  the  altars' 
(eOh 84*),  that  they oonld  be  < on£ oil' (Lt sM,  •  broken' (E^ 
and  'hewn  down*  (Bsk  fl*,  2  Ch  wn.  Tmb  nqmanona 
seem  moat  appUoaU*  to  stOM  jSOaa  dmilar  to  tba  DMffMMA. 
It  Is  Interestliig  to  not«  that  in  noneof  the  pasHvea  irtiore  iam- 
miMm  are  mentloDed  are  mauOMh  menuoned.  On  the  oon- 
ttai;,  the  Aammdnlm  are  oomUned  with  tbe  'idHHm  tai  la  17> 
87>.  S  Oh  S4«-T.  lost  as  tbe  manebCth  and  the  'dihmm  are 
oralnarb  combined.  This  suggests  that  tbe  iammOntm  are 
on^  Tanat  forms  at  the  moffiwdtA,  perb^  artificially  hewn, 
wfaO*  tbs  latter  were  uattTS  nx^  In  an  prabaUllt^  the  stel» 
dedicated  to  Ba'ai-^mm^  at  Oarthage  and  other  Pboan. 
otrionies  were  Just  aucb  ^ommdnlm. 

A  aorrlval  of  atone-worahlp  Is  seen  In  proper  names  com- 
pounded with  (Ar,  m,  'rook,'  e.g.  ^wi-tt, '  my  rock  is  a  god ' ; 
ZwShadidai, '  a  rock  la  Shadd^ ' ;  Blt-ptr,  'my  god  la  a  rock'; 
B«th-fur,  'bonaeof  rock':  and,  in  tbe  Panammu  inscription  from 
Zenjlrli,  Bar-rur,  'son  of  roGk'(IJdtbarakL  A'onfaem.  BpSff.  p. 
142).  In  tbe  lignt  of  these  facta  we  ahould  probably  eetlniaie 
the  use  of  ZAr  as  a  name  ot  Jahweb  (Dt  82L1B.  iS.Mf.,  i  s  29, 
SS23l>n-«,iai7iO  80»,  Hablia  etc.>  The  proper  name  iii!^ 
pah, '  hot  stone,'  [vobably  refers  to  a  meteoric  stone  or  supposed 
'thunderbolt'  that  was  reverenced ss  a  fetish. 

The  Bacred  stone  was  regarded  as  the  residence 
of  a  divinity,  and  therefore  was  knovn  as  betk-d, 
'abode  of  deitjr'  (cf.  Gn  28***,  where  Jacob  calls 
the  stone  that  he  sets  op  beth-el,  and  Gn  31**,  where 
God  says,  *  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,  where  thou 
didst  anoint  a  mof^ebdh,  where  thoa  didst  tow  a 
vow  *).  This  name  for  holy  stones  was  common  also 
among  the  Fhtenicians,  from  whom  it  spread  to  the 
Greeks  and  the  Komans  as  ^alrvKot,  paaHKitw  (see 
Stones). 

The  divine  proprietor  of  the  *  house  of  deity '  was 
its  ba'al,  just  as  the  human  owner  of  a  house  was 
itsAa'o/;  e.ff.  Ba'al-hammftn,  'owner  of  the  stele,' 
in  the  numerous  Punic  inscriptions  referred  to 
above.  Tbe  form  Ba'tU-mti^ebah  does  not  happen 
to  oeeor,  but  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  Sem.  hamts 
of  thought,  and  i>  t^e  necessaiy  connteipart  to  tiie 
conception  of  the  mofiebdh  as  a  beth-el. 

6.  Ba'als  of  sanctuaries. — In  a  few  cases,  ap- 
parently, the  ba'al  is  not  named  from  the  sacred 
object  m  which  he  is  supposed  to  reside,  but  h-om 
the  sacred  enclosure  that  surronnds  this  object. 
The  Sabsean  goddess  Dbftt  HimA,  'she  of  the  holy 

Sound '  {ZDMQ,  1877,  p.  84),  thus  takes  her  name 
>m  her  temenos.  A  similar  formation  seems  io 
he  fonnd  in  mnnn  ihvi  (CIS  41),  which  with  Renan 
is  probably  to  be  rendered  'Ba'edai  of  the  inner 
sanctuary.^  After  this  analogy  also  we  should 
perhaps  uterpret  Bal-addiris  (sTin  ^ira),  who  was 
worshipped  at  Signs,  in  Numidia  (CJL  viii.  5279 ; 
Suppl.  19121-19123).  If  Ba'al-zebul  be  the  correct 
reading  instead  of  Ba'eU-Zebuh  (see  above,  ^),  then 
this  *  ba'al  of  the  dwelling'  may  take  his  name 
from  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  was  worshipped 
(but  see  below,  8). 

7.  Ba'als  vS  pUces.— In  the  forcing  cases  we 
are  told  what  tha  partionlar  natural  phenomenon 


was  with  which  the  ba'€il  was  connected.  In  other 
cases  the  phenomenon  is  not  mentioned,  but  the 
ba'al  is  named  from  the  place  in  which  he  waa 
worshipped.  Thus  in  Canaan  we  find  Ba'al-Me'on 
(Nu  32",  Jos  13",  Ezk  25",  1  Ch  &«},  Ba'al-Shalishah 
(2K4^),  Ba'al-9a?or(2S  13") ;  in  Phoenicia,  Ba'aU 
9idott  [CIS  3),  Ba'al-Tyre  (Hoffmann,  A GG  xxxvL, 
1890,  p.  10),  Ba'alat-Gebal  (CIS  1,  177);  in  Syria, 
Belos  of  Apamea  {CIL  xiL  1277) ;  in  Asia  Minor, 
Ba'al-Tarsua  (Scholx,  Goteendienst,  149),  Ba'aU 
Gazur(Head,^wf.A'um.631).  In  all  these  cases  we 
must  suppose  that  the  divinity  was  connected  with 
some  striking  physical  phenomenon,  only  wa  are 
not  told  what  this  was,  but  are  merely  given  the 
name  of  the  town  where  it  was  located.  Sometimes 
we  know  from  other  sources  that  there  were  sacred 
springs,  trees,  or  stones  in  the  jplaces  in  question. 

8.  Celestial  ba'als. — Tbe  object  with  which  the 
divinity  was  connected  was  not  necessarily  situated 
on  the  earth ;  it  might  be  the  dcy,  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  some  atmospheric  phenomenon. 
Thus  in  Palmyrene,  Phoenician,  and  Pnnic  inserip* 
tions  we  find  frequent  mention  of  Be'El-ihcinayin, 
Ba'al-shftmSm.  This  name  is  not  derived  from 
»hemesh,  'sun,'  as  many  have  supposed,  on  the 
strength  of  identifications  of  thia  god  with  the  sun 
by  late  Greek  writers,  bat  is  derived  fnnn  shdmayitnf 
*  sky,*  as  Angnstine  (Quast,  in  Jud.  xvi.)  correctly 
tran^atee,  'Balsamem  qnaa  dominmn  coeli  Punia 
intellignntnr  dicere.*  It  does  not  mean  '  Lord  of 
Heaven  *  in  any  abstract  theological  sense,  but  *  tha 
one  who  lives  in  the  sky.*  It  is  thus  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  Sabeean  ^od,  Dk^'Sam&wt,  *  he  of 
the  sky,'  Ba'al-Shdmem  is  tha  Sem.  counterpart 
of  Varuna,  OdpoMft,  among  the  Indo-Enropeans.  It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that,  while  the  latter 
worship  the  sky  directly,  the  former  worship  tha 
ba'al  ot  the  sky  (Lidzbarski,  Ephemerit,  i.  3). 

Closely  connected  with  Ba'al-ahS,mim  in  conoep* 
tion  is  Ba'al-7«phdn  (zSphdn), '  owner  of  the  noit.h.' 
This  was  the  name  ol  a  town  on  the  Bed  Sea  (Ex 
14*-*Na33^).  Agoddees,Ba'alat-?fiph6a,wasaIso 
worshipped  at  Memphis  (W.  M.  MUller,  Asien  u. 
Europa,  p.  315).  In  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser 
lU.  (KJS  u.  26  f.)  a  peak  of  Lebanon  bears  tha 
name  Ba'aii-^jmna  (ct.  Sargon,  Annals,  204),  In 
the  treatv  between  Ba'al,  king  of  Tyre,  and  Esar- 
haddon.  King  of  Assyria,  one  of  the  gods  mentioned 
is  Ba'al-^apunu  (KAT*  367).  There  was  a  town 
Zaphon  in  Gad  (Jos  13**,  Jg  12*),  also  in  Southern 
PaJestine  {KJB  r.,  No.  ift,  16),  but  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  this  god  can  have  derived  his  name 
from  either  of  these  msignificant  places,  since  his 
cult  spread  all  the  way  horn  Phcenicia  to  Egvpt. 
?dphon  is  rather  an  abbreviation  of  Ba'al-f&plwn, 
and  that  in  its  turn  of  BUh-ba'al-^ph6n,  just  as 
wa  find  tiia  series  Md'&Ht  Sa'at-Ma'on,  ana  Beth- 
ba'al-m'&n  (Nn  32^".  Joe  13").  Moreover. 
^9,ph6n  alone  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  dai^  in  the 
Fhoen.  proper  names  \sra  from  Abydos  {CIS  106), 
\e>ny!)  from  Carthage  (CIS  266),  ^jn»x  from  Carthage 
{CIS  207,  857).  The  last  name  is  Ba'al-^phSi, 
with  the  elements  reversed.  The  name  Gtr-^pHnu, 
'  client  of  gUpMn,'  appears  also  as  the  name  of  an 
eponym  in  the  time  of  Ashurbanipal  {KIB  L  207, 
iv.  139).   These  names  throw  light  upon  the  Heb. 

f roper  names  !^aphon,  Zephon,  ^phonites,  ^iphion. 
f  ^aphdn  is  a  Eod,  we  may  either  suppose  with 
Gray  {Beb.  Pr.  Names,  p.  136)  that  this  is  a  case 
of  compounding  two  divine  names,  like  Jafaweh- 
Elohim,  or,  more  probably,  wa  may  regard 
'  the  north,'  as  an  object  that  mi^t  either  be 
worshipped  directly  or  ha  regarded  as  the  abode  of 
a  deity,  so  that  the  god  might  be  called  indiffer- 
ently ?dph6n  or  Ba'at-^dpMn.  The  sanctity  of 
the  north  as  tbe  dwelling-pliace  of  the  gods  is  widely 
attested  among  the  Semites  (Is  14" ;  d  Baatlwen, 
£«tME^,pw22f.;Bandissitt,5<iMii6n,i.278).  Ba'al- 
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f^kdn,  'oirner  of  the  north,*  ucordingly,  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  Ba'(U-*hdmem,  'owner 
of  the  Bky,'  although  in  the  Pbcen.  pantheon  the 
two  deities  exbted  side  by  aide  [KAT*  357).  The 
name  Ba'al-zebut,  'owner  of  the  dwelling'  (see 
above,  3  and  6),  may  be  given  with  reference  to 
this  heavenly  abode  rather  than  with  reference  to 
an  ear^y  saDctnaiy  (so  Cheyne^  £Bi  SU). 

The  worship  of  Uie  son,  moon,  and  stars  was 
nnivMsal  among  the  ancient  Semites  (cf.  Baethgen, 
Beitraae,  p.  61 ;  Gnmwald,  Eigennamen,  pp.  30-33  ; 
Jastrow,  Ret.  Bab.'p^.  134. 151 ;  KAT*pp.  Ml-370) ; 
but,  as  noted  above,  it  was  not  cnstomajy  to  speak 
of  the  If'ditm  of  these  celestial  objects  as  one  spoke 
of  the  ba' at  of  the  sky  or  the  ba  al  oi  the  north. 
Like  animals,  they  seemed  to  possess  personality, 
and  were  worshipped  directly  as  gods  rather  than 
as  the  abodes  of  ^ods.  By  tbe  Hebrews  theT  were 
spoken  of  collectively,  not  as  the  t^'dttm,  tnt  as 
*the  host  of  heaven.'  The  same  holds  true  of 
atmospheric  phenomena.  Bamman,  '  thunder  * 
{KAT*  442)  t  Begem,  '  storm ' ;  Barak,  <  lightning ' 
{KAT*  446) ;  Setheph.  'flame'  {KAT>  478) ;  Bif- 
pah,  'thunderbolt^  (?);  Barad,  'hail';  Mafar, 
'rain*;  Geahem,  'shower';  TtU,  'dew';  Jf&rtph, 
'  frost,'  are  shown  by  the  evidence  of  proper  names 
to  have  been  objects  of  worship  in  all  branches  of 
the  Semitic  race  (Grunwald,  Etgennamen,  p.  28  f.)> 
These  phenomena  are  worshipped  directly.  Ram- 
man.  Begem,  Bara^,  and  Besheph  are  tbe  gods'  own 
names,  rad  we  never  mwt  Ba'al-Bamman  or  Ba'tU- 
Begem  as  tbe  name  of  a  god,  although  such  forma- 
tions are  com  men  in  names  of  men  (see  below,  9). 
In  this  respect  Semitic  and  Indo-European  nature- 
worship  were  strictly  parallel  (see  Arabs,  I.  i). 

9.  Adopted  ba'als. — Celestial  and  atmospheric 
phenomena  that  could  not  be  reached  in  their 
proper  abodes  like  terreatrial  h^'oHm  often  had 
■anctnaries  built  for  them  on  earth,  and  thus  by  a 
sort  of  adoption  became  the  ¥'&im  of  these  places. 
Thus  OMt-SavnAiet, '  he  of  tbe  sky,'  appears  in  the 
Sabsan  inscriptions  also  as  ba'tU  of  Baqlr ;  and  in 
like  manner  Ba'<U-ahdmem,  'owner  of  tne  sky,'  is 
ha'tU  of  Tyre  {KAT*  867),  of  the  PhoBoician 
colonies  (BMthgen,  Beitr,  p.  25),  and  of  Palmyra 
(de  y<^4,  op.  eit.  60).  Ba'at-fUpMn,  'owner  of 
the  north,'  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  also  a,  ba'al  of 
Egypt  and  of  Phflsnicia.  Shama,  *  the  sun,'  is  in  the 
Samean  inscriptions  also  ba'alat  of  Guhfat  {CIS 
iv.  11.  1)  sad  ba  alat  of  Gabbaran  (67^  iv.  43.  3). 
The  son  was  the  ba'al  of  Ba'al-bek  (Heliopolis), 
and  Mardnk,  the  spring  snn.  was  the  bfl  of  Babylon, 
ffin,  tha  moon-god,  was  the  bit  of  Ur  and  of  Harran 
(Udzbarski,  Nordaem.  Epig.  p.  444,  pi.  xxiv. ),  and 
in  Palmyra  a  god  bore  the  name  Yarchi-bdl  {ram-), 
'the  moon  is  oa'al.'  On  a  Syrian  seal  (Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris,  i  12)  tbe  name  Ba'al-Begem  appears, 
which  shows  that  in  some  districts  Begem,  *  the 
storm,'  had  become  the  local  ba'al.  Similarly, 
various  'OdMntm,  m'lakhtm,  'a^tdr&th,  and  other, 
tribal  gods,  that  had  originally  no  connexion  with 
ihyi^eal  phenomena,  miunt  beoome  tbe  b''dltm  of 
certun  places,  through  the  circumstance  that  their 
worshippers  settled  in  these  places.  Thus  Jabweb 
became  tor  tbe  ancient  Hebrews  the  ba'al  of  Canaan, 
Melkort  for  the  Phoenicians  the  ba'al  of  Tyre,  and 
Asbtart  for  the  Gebalites  the  ba'alat  of  Gebal. 
Cnrtain  local  l/Olim  also  became  so  important  that 
tfacar  cults  migrated  to  other  cities,  so  that  they 
became  the  6*  dlim  of  these  new  places.  Under 
the  name  of  Zeiu  Atabyriot  the  cult  of  Ba'al-Tabor 
spmid  to  Rhodes  and  Sicily  (Baudissin,  Studien, 
'u.  247).  Zeua  Kanot  (=.8a  a/-jrafitr)was  also  the 
ba  al  of  Pelusium  (Strabo,  xvi.  2. 33 ;  Philo  Bybl.  in 
Holler,  FUO  p.  668).  Mel^,  the  ba'al  of  Tyre, 
was  also  worshipped  at  Carthage  and  the  other 
Pbcen.  colonies.  Ba'al-^arran  was  also  one  of  the 
gods  of  Sara'al  (Udzbarski,  Jfordmn.  Spig.  444, 
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pL  xxiv.).  In  such  cases  as  these,  where  A^'dftm 
were  not  originally  connected  with  sanctuaries,  but 
became  their  proprietors  by  adoption,  they  might 
have  individual  personal  names ;  ordinarily  they 
were  nameless,  and  were  known  merely  tiy  the 
locality  in  which  they  had  their  abode. 

xo.  Departmental  ba'als.— The  ba'als  studied 
thns  far  all  derived  their  titles  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  'proprietors'  of  certain  physical 
objects  or  places.  This  usage  of  the  divine  name 
corresponds  to  the  meaning  *  owner '  or  '  citizen '  of 
the  common  noun  ba'al.  The  question  now  arises 
whether  the  divine  name  is  also  used  like  the  com- 
mon noun  in  the  sense  of '  posseasor  of  an  activity.' 
Numina,  which  preside  over  abstract  qualities  or 
activities,  are  very  common  in  the  Indo>Etiiopeaa 
reli^ons,  and  by  Usener  [Gott^tutmen)  have  iieen 
entitled  'departmental  deities.'  Of  the  existence 
of  such  b^dltm  in  the  Semitic  relinons  there  is  no 
clear  evidence.  At  tbe  temple  of  Deir  el-Qal'a, 
near  Beirut,  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  honour 
of  BaX/u^Mctidi;t,  BaXMpKtiff.  This  name  is  translated 
Koiparot  ni/utr,  *  Imder  of  dances '  (le  Bas,  186Ss 
Kaibel,  Epig.  Gr.  835),  which  indicates  that  the 
Phoen.  original  is  Ba'al-MarqM.  Marqdd  is  evi* 
dently  a  derivative  of  ragaa,  'dance,'  and  may 
express  tbe  abstract  idea  of  '  dancing.'  This  inter- 
pretatioo  seems  to  be  favoured  oy  the  Greek 
translation.  In  this  case  we  have  a  m'o/  who  pre* 
rided  over  a  human  activity,  like  the  Indo-European 
depsitmental  deities.  Marqdd,  however,  also  de- 
notes '  dancing-place,'  and  may  have  been  the  name 
of  the  locality  where  tbe  temple  was  situated. 
'Owner  of  tbe  dancing- place '  could  easilv  have 
been  paraphrased  in  Greek  as  '  leader  of  aanoes.* 
In  this  case  we  have  simply  a  ba'al  who  takes  his 
name  from  the  locality  where  he  is  worshipped, 
like  all  the  other  ba'alt  we  have  studied  thus  nr. 

In  an  inscription  from  Cyprus  {C/.S'41)  we  meet 
Miro  Svx    This  is  commonly  read  Ba'al-marpS, 

*  possessor  of  healing,'  or  Ba' cd-m*rappe,  '  Baal  the 
healer,'  in  which  case  we  have  another  departmental 
ba'al;   bat  marpe,  'healing-place,*  or  mfrappg, 

*  healer,'  may  equally  well  have  been  the  name  or  a 
medicisal  spring  of  which  this  ba'al  was  tbe  owner. 
This  will  then  be  a  local  ba'al  of  the  familiar  typ& 

In  Jg8** 9*  mention  is  made  of  Ba'al-berfth(cf.  9** 
El-benih).  This  is  commonly  interpreted  'Ba'al 
of  tbe  covenant.'  The  'covenant'  u  then  under- 
stood of  the  relation  between  the  deity  and  bis 
worshippers  (Baethgen,  Sayce),  or  of  an  alliance 
between  IsriMlites  and  Canaanites  (Berthean, 
Kittel),  or  of  an  alliance  between  Sbechem  ana 
neighbouring  Canaanite  towns  (Ewald,  Knenen, 
Wellhausen,  Cheyne),  or  of  agreements  in  general, 
as  Z<i>t"0/>Kiot(N6ldeke,  ZDMG  xlii.,  1888,  p.  478). 
On  any  of  these  interpretations  the  name  stands 
without  confirmation  elsewliere  in  the  OT,  and 
without  analogy  in  the  whole  field  of  Semitic  re- 
ligion. Under  these  ciTonrostances  it  is  reasonabU 
to  suspect  textual  corruption  in  the  passage  in 
Judges.  Instead  of  n*^?,  vrith,  we  should  perhaps 
reaa  nna,  b't^th,  'cypress'  (Ca  I").  The  worship 
of  a  Phoen.  goddess,  Bcrouth,  is  attested  by  Philo 
Bybl.  (Miiller,  FUG  n.  667,  fr.  2,  12).  There  was  a 
famous  holy  tree  at  Sliecheui  (sue  above,  ii.  a).  Or 
perhaps we'should  read  miiia, 'wells.'  Ba'al- 
fferdth  would  then  be  the  countergKirt  uf  Bn'''latk- 
b'er  (Jos  19").  Less  likely  is  the  siiKgestion  of 
Bochart  and  Creuzer,  that  we  should  read  Ba'al- 
Bf-rCth,  Ba'al  of  Beirut  (Bervtas). 

Ba'al-Gad  (Jos  1 1"  12^  13*)  is  commonlv  rendered 
'lord  of  fortune,'  and  is  stippused  to  be  a  deity 
whose  function  it  was  to  bring  good  luck ;  but  Gad 
is  also  the  name  of  a  god  in  Is  05",  probably  also  iu 
the  proper  names  Migdal-Gad  ( J  os  1  a'')  and  Gaddi'El 
(Ntt  13^),  Qaddi  (Nu  13"),  and  the  tribal  name  Gad. 
The  name  Gad^mdek,  'Qad  is  king,'  occurs  on  a 
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Heb.  seal ;  Chtdu-hal=Gctd-ba''<ti(RoBaiKDnt  Phem. 
Ituer.  27)  and  sncb  names  as  Oadi-j/Ot  Oadi-Uu^in 
Assyrian  business  doonments  (Johns,  Dud*,  No.  276, 
5 ;  443,  etc.}.  For  the  oult  of  this  cod  in  Syria 
see  Baethgen  {Beitr.  p.  76),  and  in  Arabia,  Well- 
haosen  (Reste*,  p.  146) ;  see '  Gad '  in  HDB and  EBi. 
If  Gad  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  a  deity  in  Ba'al- 
Oad,  the  dimonlty  arises  that  this  is  an  abnormal 
formation  for  names  of  places.  Snch  oomponnds 
as  Ba'tU-Giid,  *  the  owner  is  Gad,'  and  Ovdu-ba'l, 
'  Gad  is  the  owner,*  are  common  as  names  of  persons, 
but  not  as  names  of  places  (Gray,  S^,  Pr.  Ncunea, 
p.  134).  Ba*al-&ljpmik  fnriiiBhes  no  real  anal<«y, 
since  ^&ph6n  is  not  only  the  name  of  a  god,  but 
also  the  name  of  a  place, '  the  north.'  If  we  might 
sappoee  that  Ba'ed-Qad  was  originally  Uie  name  of 
a  man,  and  that  the  place  was  named  after  him, 
the  dimonlty  wonld  be  solved ;  bnt  tiiere  are  no 
tmstworthy  analogies  for  sach  a  prooednre.  Baeth- 
gen \B^.  pp.  79, 8641  zegards  this  as  a  oue  of  the 
qmuMiBs  ftt  two  duties,  like  '^tJUar-OAmiKwA, 
*  Atari  Ate,  Jahaeh-Elohim  %  bnt  tills  implies  that 
fio'ol  had  become  a  proper  name^  and  of  this  there 
Is  no  eridenoe  among  the  Hebrews  or  among  any  of 
tiie  other  West  Semites  until  a  late  peri<xL  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  best  to  follow  with  Stade  (Ouch.  Imt. 
L  272  nj  the  analogy  of  tiie  other  ba'aU,  and  to 
f^azd  Oad  as  the  name  of  tiie  district  oocupted  by 
the  tribe  of  Gad.  The  name  of  Ba'a/-0(«^  will  then 
be  parallel  to  Ba'at  Judah.  Eren  if  Ba'al-Oad 
were  not  situated  in  the  tribe  id  Oad,  this  wonld 
make  no  difference,  f  <»,  as  m  hsro  just  seen,  ft^OMn 
frequently  migrated. 

The  name  od'  ^  (CIS  86^.^  ie  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  equivalent  of  Heb.  Ba'al-yamhn, 
'owner  of  days,'  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
Bern.  Enmos;  but  the  reading  is  very  uncertain, 
and  the  name  may  be  the  eqnivalent  of  Ba'al- 
yamnwn,  'owner  of  the  seas.' 

These  are  all  the  oases  that  can  be  cited  of 
apparent  departmental  ba'aU.  All  are  capable  of 
an  interpretation  which  makes  them  local  ba'cUt 
of  the  familiar  type.  Aooordingly  we  are  probably 
jnstified  in  omolndiiig  that  oa'aU  who  prerided 
over  hnman  aetividee  or  abstract  qualities  were 
unknown  to  Semitic  thouf^t.  Such  functions 
belonged  rather  to  'ddMntm,  m'Wcklm,  and  other 
tribal  deities.  Thus  Eshrnun,  the  great  god  of  the 
Phcmieians,  was  the  god  M  healing,  and  Ishtar  of 
Babvlon  wu  known  m  JftAitftAn,  MylUta,  the 
godttOBB  of  cUldl^riAi.  Worn  onr  investigatum,  we 
reach  the  ocmclnsion  that  the  fi*'aHm  were  origin* 
a%  all  nomina  of  physical  objects  or  loeslitiea,  and 
tiiat  tiie  only  sense  m  whioh  ha'al  was  used  as  a 
divine  name  was  that  of  'owner' or  'proprietor.' 

liL  HISTORT  or  TBM  Ba'AL'OULT.  —  I.  In 
AtAbfaL— bi  Sooth  AxwUan  inscriptitms  ba'eU  is 
emurtantiy  need  to  dasoribe  tiie  great  sods  as  'pro- 
prieton*  of  particular  shrines  estabUued  in  uieir 
honour.  Thus,  Talab  Riyam,  ba'al  of  Tur'at,  or 
ba'al  of  ^^nman:  9agar,  ba'al  of  Maryab; 
Ilmakl^  ba'al  of  'Awwam,  or  ba'al  of  Bar'fin ; 
'Athtar,oi>'a<<rf'AIam;  Shams, Aa'oM of  Gu^fat, 
or  ba'alat  of  Gabbann  (CIS  ir.  2.  S,  U.  I.  18. 
St.  28.  It,  41.  2f.,  4S.  8f.,  4«.  6,  67.  1  74.  8f.. 
80l  Sf.,  W.  iff.,  100. 1).  These  names  all  belong 
to  the  ninth  class  noted  above,  'adopted  ba'aia? 
To  express  the  primary  relation  of  a  god  to  the 
physioal  objects  that  he  inhabits,  or  the  sanctuary 
where  he  is  ori^iinally  at  home,  the  Minsan  and 
Sabean  inscriptions  use  dhA  (fem.  ^lAt),  'he  of,' 
'  she  ot'  Thus  instead  of  Ba'al-Sh&mem  we  meet 
DhA-SaimAuA,  '  he  <A  the  sl^  who  is  also  ha'al  of 
Baqtr  i  and  rimilarly  Dh6i  ^imay,  Dhdt-Ba'ddm, 
DMt-Oadrdn,  who  also  become  tiie  ba'ala  of 
various  shrines  {CIS  It.  146,  166). 

In  Ethiopic  ba'al  oocnis  as  a  loan-word  in  Uia 
veidicn  of  the  OT  as  a  name  of  the  Canaaoitish 


deit^,  but  is  not  used  elsewhere.  A  trace  of  the 
old  religions  meaninir  of  the  word  survives,  how- 
ever, in  ba'ait  '  feast.^  In  the  Binaitio  inscriptions 
ba'al  cccnrs  as  a  derignation  of  the  god  of  the 
mountain.  Thus  nSjfs^  tnp, '  in  the  preaenoe  of  the 
ba'id*  (Entii^i  Sm.  Intehr.  327);  also  in  m^ier 
names,  e.g.  Aiualba'U,  Oarmalba'R,  'Abt&Sba'H 
(see  Euting).  In  Nabateean  the  name  ooours  in 
B*'il-SharMn  (CIS  163,  cf.  176)  and  in  the  personal 
names  Aiti-bil  (£7/5106)  and  Ba'al-Adh^(t  CIS 
192).  This  ba'al  apparently  has  been  borrowed 
from  Syria.  In  classical  Arabic  ba'al  is  not  used 
as  a  title  of  divinities.  Fkom  this  W.  R.  Smith 
(109 it)  infers  that  the  t^iOtm  were  deities  of 
watered  land  and  of  aerionltur^  who  were  un- 
known to  the  desert  Semites,  and  were  first 
worshipped  in  the  fmitial  lands  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.    This  conclusion  is  unwarranted, 

(1)  because,  as  noted  above,  tiie  b*'aUm  cannot  be 
limited  to  watered  land,  and  b>'aUm  of  trees, 
stones,  mountains,  celestial  bodies,  etc.,  can  be 
worshipped  in  the  desert  as  well  as  anywhere  else  f 

(2)  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  tiie  phrase 
ba'l,  or  whe.t  the  ba'l  waters  (>'Athtar-land)  or 
a  &a7-palni,  is  borrowed  from  tiie  Aramaic ;  (3) 
because  the  word  can  be  used  in  such  expres- 
sions as  'the  (Christian)  Igal  have  the  cross  as 
their  ba'l,'  and  the  verb  Sa'Ha,  'be  fta'^stmck, 
frightened';  (4)  because  the  saeredmountainSlsrtaf 
is  probably  a  compound  of  *arvf  and  ba'l.  These 
are  sufficient  indications  that  ba'l  was  once  a 
deri^iation  of  deities  in  Arabic,  altiion^  in  the 
classical  literature  it  has  dropped  out  of  nse  (so 
NSldeke,  ZDMQ  xl.,  1886,  p.  174;  Wellhansen, 
But^,  p.  146 ;  art.  ARABS,  L  9).  Instead  of  ba'l, 
dh^  which  has  already  began  to  dirolaoe  it  in 
Sabssan  and  Minean,  is  commonly  used  in  Arabic 
in  forming  tiUes  of  god^  e.g.  DMA-BcUa^,  DkA- 
l-Bial,  DMU-Kafain,  DMi-'Anama^kdt-AMod(, 
Dh4-l-Labba,  Dhdt-Sima,  Dh-6-sh-Shard.  These 
all  describe  the  divinity  in  question  as  belonging 
to  a  particnlar  object  or  locality,  and  are  tiins  the 
exaos  egnivalMit  of  ba'al  names.  On  DMsh- 
SharAt  weOhausen  (p.  61)  remarks  that  three 
Shorts  are  known,  all  wooded  thickets  with  water. 
This  god  wss  widely  worshipped  in  Arabia  (Well- 
hausen,  op.  eit.  pp.  48-61),  and  was  the  chief  god 
of  the  Nabatffiana  (Baetlwen,  BeUr.  pp.  92,  108). 
The  primitive  religion  of  Arabia  was  evidently 
the  worship  of  a  multitude  of  local  nnmlna.  8nb> 
Beqnently,  through  trade  and  sihifting  of  popnlft- 
tion,  oulta  migrated,  and  gods  became  6a  om  of 
regions  far  removed  from  their  original  homee. 
Thus  at  Mecca,  in  the  time  of  tiie  Prophet,  tiiere 
were  360  different  gods.   Under  Idftm  tiieee  old 

stiU  Borrive  as  the  >ifift  iW.  B.  Smith, 
119  Itj  and  the  vUa  lZwmt,  Arabia,  p. 

X  In  Canaan  —The  earHeet  evidence  of  the 
ba'al-ealt  in  Canaan  la  found  in  the  ^yptian 
inscriptions,  where  b''-r{^ba'al)  is  menticmed  as 
a  god  of  the  Cauaonites  and  of  the  Hyksos  in- 
vaders (see  E.  Meyer,  S^-Typhot^  p.  47 ;  ZDMG 
xzzL,  1877,  p.  726  ;  W.  M.  MMler,  Atim,  p,  809). 
In  the  Tell-fll-Amama  letters  tiie  ba'alat  of  Gebal 
is  freqnenUy  mentioned  (^ZB  v.,  Nos.  18.  SS,66flfl : 
61.  64).  Ba'al  does  not  occur.  In  the  personal 
names  BSl-garib  and  Bil-ram,  the  god  may  be  tiie 
Balnrlonian  Bit.  It  is  probable  that  the  ideogram 
IM  in  these  letters  should  often  be  read  Ba'al  in- 
stead of  Adad  (Hommel,  AUisr.  Utberlief.  p.  220; 
Knudtzon,  B^.  Au.  iv.  320  f. ;  Zimmem,  KAT* 
367).  The  OT  says  that  the  b*'Siiim  were  the  gods 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  they  were  adopted  lor 
Israel  after  the  conqnest  of  the  land  (Jg  2^->*  lO", 
Hoc  2*"") ;  consequently  it  is  possible  to  leam  a 
good  deal  about  t^em  from  survivals  in  Israel. 
With  the  exception  of  Ba'al^vdah  {2S  6*),  and 
posrib^  Ba'a^Ctaf  (Jos  11").  all  the  place  names 
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in  tlM  or  eompoandad  with  ba'al  mn  probftblT 
dnind  fKom  tiM  wriiar  tahaUtante.  The  origiiuii 
fonn  <tf  moll  namM  wax  like  BiM-ia'al-Jfa'oM, 
'hoiue  of  Hbm  omus  of  Ha'oo'  (Jm  IS"),  which 
mi^  thnt  h*  ablnvriated  into  Ba'al-Ma^m  (Na 
tSFicsB«th'Ma'<miJBr4S^  Th« foUowingnamw 
oemr  i  Ba'KatMi^ir  or  Ba'al  (Jot  19*,  1  Ch  4»). 
Ba'alak  (Joa  uK  Ba'ojoM  (Joa  10**),  £«'aMA 
(Joa  l^K  Ba'aU«r«A  (Jg  9*),  Ba'at-SOmtOn  (Ca 
(P),  Ba'o^iliifor  (8  8  A»*a^Armol»  (Jg  8*), 
B^tO^f^^Sr^  6  B>^  Ba'al-AoAUUi*  (S  S^4«), 
Ba'aUmmar  iSa  90%£ar-AaMa'dIaA  (Joa  IS"). 
KirfM  fta'o*  (Joa  18*).  Tliea*  namaa  ax*  fonnd 
in  Bsn jamin,  Qad,  Jndah«  Simeon,  Bmban*  Dan, 
wo  tliat  thn  witnoaa  to  a  geneial  ailhrion  of  tha 
ba'al-mlt  thitraghoat  Cuaan.  Than  moat  liar* 
been  innmiMrable  othor  l^'4Um  whoae  namae  hara 
not  eone  down  to  u,  linoe,  aooonling  to  Jar  V* 
11"  SP,  flMT  wen  aa  mmeniBa  aa  tha  towaa^  and 
won  wonmpped  on  vrarr  high  hill  and  ander 
«nrr  gnan  nae.  The  T^*~t  oi  ha'al'Wonhip 
in  RiiBatia  ia  attaitad  brtha  nauM  Ba'at-wtbub 
{Ba'af-aabtO)  »lk  Eknm(SK  l>t>)i  in  Edom  by  tha 
pmooal  nama  Ba'at-hantm  (On  Sfl^) ;  in  Hoab, 
Vr  tha  namaa  Ba'al-F«cr  (Mn  2S^,  BamotK-ba'al 
dim  SS>),  J3M4. te'aJ-ifa-oH  (Joa  IS",  MtOa 
Mter.  me*  0,  SO) ;  in  Ammon  peihi^  by  tiia  p«r- 
•onal  nama  Sa'€du  (Jar  40>*{  aaa  AWiXOmM). 

Tha  ft^dHai  who  wen  wonhippad  in  the  fartfla 
ngion  of  land  wham  Hooaa  lind  wen  ngaidad 


had  an  agriooltanl  obaraoter.  Aa  the  namaa 
jaat  anomanted  alww,  then  wen  alao  VO/fm  of 
ipfingi^  ttae^  motmtains,  and  dtiea  that  did  not 
nBBBiiiarilT  have  inoh  a  eharaeter.  The  OM 
Taotamanl  often  eomMnaa  tha  b^'tUtm  with  the 
'oihUirdtK  in  Booh  a  way  aa  to  enggast  that  the 
'adUOrdtk  wen  ngaided  aa  the  eonaarta  ci  the 
looal  i^'attm  iug.  JgS"  10*,  18  7* IS*).  Parhana 
wa  may  auppoaa  Uuh.  onder  tha  InHtuBoa  of  tha 
meaning  *  hnaband,*  wnieh  the  eonunon  noon  ha*al 
had,  every  ta'o/  waa  ngarded  aa  tiie  *hiiaband*  of 
an  'atktart.  It  waa  the  mtrodnetion  of  tills  oaxnal 
danunt  into  tha  &a'a/-oalt  of  Canaan  that  made 
it  paonliarlr  obnoiioaa  to  tha  proidieta,  and  led 
tham  to  stigmatiBa  it  aa  adoltoy  (Am  Hoa  4f^-^ 
T).  The  plaeea  where  tha  If'aitm  were  wonhipped 
wan  known  aa  MmAA,  'hi^  plaoea'  (aae  Hioh 
Plage  I  ef.  the  jdace-namea  Bamoik-ha'al  [Nxt 
22"]  and  Bmmlmta  at  atiom  in  Grpnii  m).  Tha 
root-hewn  high  plaeea  that  have  lately  Men  die- 
eovend  at  Petn  ^to  a  good  idea  of  the  anaaga- 
nwnt  of  aneh  aanetwiaa  (aaeBoMnaon,  BiU.  WoHd, 
1906,pp.8-Sl).  Stteh  high  plaeea  eontalnad  altara, 
'Mii*n.meuMMk,  and  ImmMM  (Jg  0»,  S  Ch 
1^  S4*^.  laols  an  not  manti(mad  In  oonnezioa 
with  the  b^aUm,  and  wereprobahly  not  found  in 
moat  of  the  hi^  idaaaak  They  balmiged  rather  to 
the  templaa  ofthe  snat  goda.  The  exiatanoe  td 
altaa  impUea  aaerifloa.  The  offningi  were  donbt> 
leai  rimOar  to  tboaa  wlddt  Imal  nmu^t  Jahwoh 
in  the  danlmed  Helraw  onlt.  and  to  the  oibringa 
of  the  PhcMielana.  Hoa  V  indioatea  that  grain, 
new  wine,  oUfrilvar  and  gold  wen  pnaanted  to  tiie 
i^'aUn.  HoB2»Bpaak*of 'thedayaof  tbeif'isnm 
onto  which  she  (urael)  bnined  inoenaa.  when  she 
decked  herself  wiUi  her  ear-rings  and  her  jewels^ 
and  went  after  her  loren'  (sea  UurAAiriTBB). 

3.  In  lanid.— The  oonqnest  of  Canaan  hy  Israel 
waa  a  prooess  extending  over  several  oentoriea. 
The  Hearews  did  not  exterminate  the  aborigines, 
but  certain  clans  forced  their  way  into  the  land, 
and  occupied  the  raral  districts,  while  the  cities 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanitea.  For 
soma  time  then  was  constant  warfan  between  the 
two  raeea,  but  gradually  hostilitiea  ceased  and 


th^  began  to  mingle.  Little  by  little  Israel 
aeqmndT  agrionltnie,  indnstries,  and  all  tiie  other 
fonna  of  Canaanitiah  civilismcm.  Witk  tUa 
oana  inevitably  the  adoption  of  the  worsh^  of 
tha  loeal  gods  of  Canaan.  Agrienltora  could  not 
be  earried  <m  without  obawvmg  the  eeremoniaa 
that  accompanied  the  planting  of  the  grain  and 
the  reaping  at  the  harvest.  ATtars,  shrines,  saored 
tnes,  ana  hcdy  stones  in  all  parts  of  the  land 
could  not  be  appropriated  without  taking  with 
them  the  divinitfet  that  heloiiged  to  them.  Aa 
the  Book  of  Judgea  and  the  early  anmbeta  n- 
peatedly  Inform  na,  'Israel  aarved  the  VoHst*; 
that  is,  alongside  of  Jahweh  tiie  national  God  it 
also  worshipped  the  looal  numina  of  the  land  that 
it  had  conquered.  Through  this  process  it  waa  in 
danger  of  losing  the  meaaon  of  naticmal  unity 
that  had  been  aonleved  by  Moaaa,  and  a^tting 
ttp  into  a  nmnbar  of  amall  eowmonitiea  that 
ralUed  about  the  loeal  ba'ml.  Conscionsnesa  of  this 
peril  waa  awakened  through  the  xt,fid  develop- 
ment of  tha  niiliatine  power.  About  B.a  1060 
the  Philistines  oonquerea  Israel,  taking  captive  the 
ark  and  burning  fta  sanctuary  at  Shilob  (1  8  4, 
Jar  90^  Hehnw  nattraaUty  waa  now  in  danger 
of  axtuietion,  and  tha  onfy  thing  that  oould  save 
it  waa  a  union  of  all  tike  elans  in  a  Bajneme  eflbrt 
to  shake  off  tiie  niilistine  yoke.  No  one  of  tha 
&*'dMm  of  Canaan  was  impwtaut  enough  to  form 
a  oentn  for  such  a  union  t  but  JsJiweh,  the  God 
of  Sinai,  who  had  Ivought  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
and  who  had  united  the  clans  in  a  oonunon  cuJl  in 
tba  desert,  waa  aUe  onoe  mon  to  rally  tham  fw 
the  oommon  defence.  The  leaden  of  Hebrew 
thought  perceived  that  the  on^  way  to  aave 
Israel  was  to  forsake  tha  fi''AMin  and  to  return  to 
Jahweh.  Some  extnmista,  aneh  aa  the  Kenitea 
and  tha  Naiirites,  wished  also  to  njeot  agriculture^ 
life  in  towns,  and  the  otiier  elements  m  Canaan- 
itish  civilisation  that  wen  assooiated  with  the 
l^'alimt  but  the  wisest  men  saw  that  it  was 
imposnble  to  return  to  tha  Ufa  of  tha  deaort.  If 
the  l^'Mm  wen  to  be  oonqaered.  it  oould  only  be 
by  wtropriatiDg  to  the  servioe  of  Jahweh  allthat 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  them.  Throng^  the 
effcffta  of  tha  Levites,  the  so^alled  'Judges*  or 
Vindicators,  the  Setae,  and  other  enthusiasta 
for  Jahweh,  He  finaU^  triumphed  over  the 
^'dMak  not  fay  aviriding  them,  or  by  deatroyina 
tham,  hot  aboorbing  them.  Tha  name  ea'at 
became  a  synonym  of  Jahweh,  and  the  l^'dUm 
wen  regarded  aa  local  manifeatations  of  Jahweh. 
He  oeaaed  to  be  the  Ood  of  Sinai  and  became  the 
God  of  Canaw,  tha  patron  of  agricultun  and 
dvilisation.  The  anient  shrines  of  the  land 
baeama  ffia  dirinaa,  and  the  lagaDda  eonneetad 
witii  them  wen  ntmA  aa  stmiea  of  His  dealings 
with  tha  patriarclia.  The  agricultural  ritual  and 
the  harvest  festivals  of  the  if'dlUn  wen  re -con- 
secrated to  His  service.  By  the  time  of  David 
the  prooess  was  oomplete.  Jahweh  had  appro- 
priated evarything  that  bdonged  to  the  Mm 
that  waa  worth  saving.  Obaurve  how  in  SSt^ 
David  intaiprets  the  nama  Ai'af^Khl^  aa  mean* 
ing  '  Jahweh  hath  broken  mine  enemies  before  me 
like  the  breach  of  waters.' 

This  process  of  syncretism  has  left  an  intra-eeting 
monument  in  some  personal  names  of  the  period  m 
the  early  monarchy.  These  are  as  follows :  t/lsrufr- 
ba'iU,  'the  ba'al  contends'  (Jg  8»);  Ith-ba'al, 
'man  af  the  ba'eil,'  a  son  of  Saul  (1  Ch  8"),  also 
one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Ch  U");  Jferib  ba'al,  a 
son  of  Jonathan  (1  Ch  9«  8**) .  Ba'al-yada''thu 
ba'al  knows,*  a  son  of  David  (1  Ch  14^) ;  Ba'al- 
Aanaji,  'the  ba'td  is  ^racions,'  a  Gederite  (1  Ch 
27").  No  names  of  this  type  an  fonnd  after  the 
time  of  David.  In  most  of  these  casee  it  is  certain 
that  ba'al  ia  not  a  foreign  god,  but  a  Utie  (tf 
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Jahweh,  who  haa  become  the  ba'al  of  Canaan, 
since  Jernb-ba'al,  Saul  and  David,  were  all  loyal 
adherents  of  Jahweh.  In  Ba'al-Yah,  *  the  ba'al  is 
Jahweb,'  the  name  of  one  of  David's  helpers  (1  Ch 
18")}  the  identity  of  the  ba'al  with  Jahweh  1b 
gMorted  ^  BO  also  in  Yo-ba'al  (Jg  0^),  if  Koenen's 
emendation  be  correct.  These  names  accordingly 
belong  to  a  period  when  worshippeTs  of  Jahweh 
were  conqaenng  the  b''alSm  by  identifying  them 
with  Jahweh.  In  popular  conception  in  the  time 
of  Hosea  the  b''dlini  were  not  foreign  gods,  bnt 
local  Jahwehfi.  Hos  2'"  says  that  laraiol  has  called 
Jahweh  ba'al,  and  S"-"  identify  the  feasts  of 
Jahweh  with  the  days  of  the  V'dftm.  As  a 
resutt  of  this  process  the  b''iUim  lost  their  power, 
and  Jahweh  became  the  God  of  Canaan;  bat  the 
victory  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  mixture  of 
the  religion  of  Jahweh  with  all  sorts  of  alien 
elements.  The  early  prophets  faced  the  problem 
bow  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Jahweh ;  the 
later  pn^bets  from  Amos  onward  faced  the  pro- 
blem now  to  purge  the  religion  of  JiUiweb  from 
the  heathen  innovations  that  had  entered  it. 
Their  efforts  were  only  partially  successful,  and 
Judaism,  as  seen  in  its  cnief  literary  monument, 
the  Law,  is  properiy  regarded  as  a  compromise 
between  Prophetism  and  Ba'alism. 

A  totally  different  sort  of  ba'al-cult  was  the 
worship  oTMd^art,  ba'al  of  Tyre  (see  below,  4), 
which  was  intooduced  into  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Ahab.  Freased  repeated  attacks  of  Damascus, 
Ahab  was  constrained  to  seek  the  help  of  Phcen- 
icia,  and  formed  an  alliance  by  marrying  Jezebel, 
the  daughter  of  Ethba'al,  king  of  Tyre  (1  K  16"). 
Such  a  relation  of  dependenoe  usually  involved  the 
worship  of  the  chief  god  of  the  protecting  State 
(cf.  2  K  16*'") ;  conseqaently  Ahao  was  compelled 
to  establish  the  cult  of  MeU^art  in  Samaria  (1  K 
Id*"-)-  Against  this  religious  innovation  Elijah 
and  Elisha  warred  (1  K  18,  18^",  2  K  9.  10). 
There  is  no  record  that  either  of  these  prophets 
opposed  the  old  native  b*'dltm  that  were  identified 
with  Jahweh.  The  golden  bullock  at  Bethel,  for 
instance,  they  nerer  attacked  as  Hosea  did  sub- 
aeqnaitJy ;  bnt  the  ba'al  of  Tyre  was  a  foreign  god, 
and  to  worship  him  was  to  repudiate  Jahweh  (1  K 
18*')t  henoe  the  intensity  of  the  opposition  of  these 
propheta.  According  to  1  K  18,  Elijah  was  suc- 
cessful, Mid  in  I4;reement  with  this  we  learn  from 
the  annals  of  Shalmaneser  11.  that  in  B.c.  856  Ahab 
was  no  lonser  in  alliance  with  Phoenicia,  but  was 
fighting  with  Damascus  against  Assyria.  Probably 
Damascus  was  bo  hard  pushed  that  it  was  willing 
to  gnuDt  an  alliance  without  the  condition  of  the 
adoption  of  its  god  Rimmon  by  Israel,  and  pablio 
sentiment  was  sufficiently  strong  in  Israel  to  com- 
pel Ahab  to  give  up  the  Phoenicians  and  their  god 
and  seek  this  new  ally.  SnbaequenUy  Ahab  must 
have  zepndiated  the  Syrian  alliance  and  have 
re-estabfiahed  relations  with  Pbcuiicia,  for  he  died 
fighting  agunst  the  Syrians  (1  E  2S^).  After  his 
death,  under  the  influence  of  the  qneen-mother, 
Jeiebel,  the  cult  of  the  Tyrian  ba  al  was  intro- 
duced once  more  in  full  force  (1  K  22^).  This  cost 
tSt»  dynasty  of  Chun  the  thrtme.  Instigated  by 
Elisha,  Jehu  dew  Jezebel  and  her  son  Jeho- 
ram.  and  exterminated  the  worship  of  Mel^art 
with  fire  axid  sword  (2  K  9.  10).  Immediately 
after  this,  in  B.C.  842,  we  find  him  paying  tribute 
to  Assyria  instead  of  PhcBnicia,  apparently  on 
terms  that  did  not  demand  the  worship  of  Ashnr. 
Melkart  never  again  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
northern  Id^dom.  The  problem  which  confronted 
Amoe  and  Hosea  was  not  the  expulsion  of  this 
foreign  deity,  but  the  purification  of  the  reli^on 
of  Jahweh  m>m  admixture  with  rites  of  the  ancient 
b''altm  of  Canaan. 

The  wwship  of  the  Tyrian  ba'al  was  introduced 


into  Judah  hy  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jezebel 
(1  K  22"  W,  2  K  8'«),  doubtless  as  the  price  of  a 
Phoenician  alliance  that  maintained  her  on  the 
throne.  In  the  subsequent  revolution  that  was 
incited  by  the  priests  Athaliah  perished,  *  and  all 
the  people  of  the  land  went  into  the  house  of  the 
ba'at  Kod.  Iwake  it  down  ;  his  altars  and  his  images 
brake  they  in  pieces  thoroughly,  and  slew  Mattan 
the  priest  of  the  ba'al  before  the  altars*  (2  K  11"). 
In  tne  recrudescence  of  all  Borta  of  heathenism  under 
Manasseh,  the  Tyrian  ba'al  was  once  more  wor- 
shipped (2  K  21').  To  this  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
allude  whenever  they  speak  of  '  the  ba'al'  in  con- 
trast to  '  the  bf'Sltm?  Under  Josiah  this  cult  was 
stamped  out  (2  K  23^  '"■),  and  did  not  again  gain  a 
foothold  in  Judah.  It  waa  a  foreign  religion  that 
never  appealed  strongly  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

With  the  old  b''dlim  of  Canaan  it  waa  very 
different.  They  were  so  thoroughly  identified  with 
Jahweh  in  the  conception  of  the  nati<m  that  it  was 
unoonacnons  of  apostasy  in  worshipping  them.  All 
the  efiinrts  of  tue  nre-exilic  prophets  to  banish 
them  were  nnsuocesuul.  Under  the  reign  of  every 
good  king,  and  after  every  attempted  rwonnation, 
the  editor  of  Kings  records:  'Nevertheless  the 
high  places  were  not  taken  away,  the  people  still 
sacribced  and  burned  incense  in  the  high  placee.* 
The  Book  of  Deutenmomy  and  the  refcnrmation  f»f 
Josiah  had  for  thdr  oentral  aim  tiie  destruction  of 
the  b*'Sltm  by  the  centralization  of  worship  at 
Jenualem  ;  but  both  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  confess 
that  the  effort  wasnnsoccessfnl.  It  was  the  Exile, 
which  removed  Israel  from  the  old  holy  places  and 
old  religious  assodations  of  Canaan,  that  finally 
eradicated  this  cult.  OrUiodoz  Judaism  detested 
this  inveterate  halnt  of  tbe  forefathers,  and,  in- 
terpreting literally  the  words  of  Hos  2>*  '  I  will 
take  away  the  names  of  the  i^'&lim  out  of  her 
mouth,'  substituted  bdaheth,  'shameful  thing,*  in 
the  place  of  ba'al  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  Jer  3**  and  elsewhere  b6xhethhM  actually  taken 
the  place  of  ba'al  in  the  Heb.  text.  The  Ureek 
version  often  has  4  BdoX  to  indicate  that  the 
reader  is  to  substitute  al^ini  for  ba'al,  and  in 

1  K  IS'"-*  this  alternates  with  ba'al  in  the  text. 
Particularly  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  ba'al  has 
been  eliminated  from  names  of  perstMu,  although 
it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  parallels  in 
Chronicles.  Thus  Isk-ba'al  {1  Ch  %^)  =  I$h-bo»heth 
throughout  Samuel  {Ith-vi,  1  S  14«) ;  Ish-ba'al 
(1  Ch  l\^)^Jo8lub-bath$K^h{i»2!?) ;  MeH-ba'al 
(1  Ch  9**),  or  Merib-ba'al  (1  Ch  9*%  I  Ch  8«)  = 
Mephi-botheth  (2  S  i*,  cf .  the  other  Mephi-botheth, 

2  S  21*) ;  Ba'al-ydda'  (1  Ch  14')  =  El-ydda'  (2  S 
6").  Abi-albon  (2  S  23*')  is  perhaps  a  perversion 
of  Abi-ba'al,  and  'Ebed,  'slave'  (Jg  9"),  of  some 
ba'al  compound  (see  Cieiger,  ZDMG  xvi.,  1862.  pp. 
728-732;  Nestle,  Die  iar.  Etgennamm,  pp.  108- 
132;  Dillmann,  SBAW,  phiT-bist.  Kl.,  1881,  p. 
609  ff. ;  Wellhausen,  B.  Samuelis,  pp.  xiiff.,  30  f. ; 
Driver,  Samuel,  pp.  186,  196  f.,  279;  Gray,  Seb. 
Proper  If ames,  pp.  121-136).  In  spite  of  these 
efforts,  however,  oa'al  remained  in  Mishnic  Heb. 
as  a  designation  of  naturally  irrigated  land 
(see  above,  ii.  i),  and  under  modifiea  forms  the 
ba'al  colt  lingered  in  the  rural  districts.  In 
modem  Palestme,  the  Jews  unite  with  the  Chris- 
tians and  Muslims  in  reverencing  numerous  local 
saints  that  are  only  the  thinly-di^ised  bf'/Uim 
of  earlier  days.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforto  <A 
Judaism,  CbriBtianity,  and  Mnbammadanism,  one 
may  still  say  with  we  author  of  Kings,  *  Never- 
theless the  ni^  places  are  not  taken  away,  the 
people  still  sacrifice  and  bum  incense  in  the  high 
places'  (see  Curtiss,  Uraem.  Bel.  p.  81  ff.). 

4.  In  Phflenida  and  the  Phoenician  coloniea.— 
In  Phcenicia  the  name  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced ba'l,  to  judge  from  auch  proper  names  aa 
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ffannibal,  Atdrubat  (Schrwler,  Die  Pkbn.  Sprache, 
p.  84).  The  moet  important  of  all  the  I'hcen. 
Vdlim  was  '  oar  lotd  BteljFart.  Ibe  ba'al  of  Tyre ' 
{CIS  121).  He  is  mentiooed  in  the  treaty  of 
EBarhaddoD  with  Ba  al,  king  of  Tyre  {KAT*2S1), 
as  {Uu)  Mi-it-kar-ti,  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Tyre. 
His  name  MeUfAit  {= Meiek-^iyath,  '  king  of  the 
dty')  shows  that  he  wu  originally  a  trioal  god 
who  was  identified  with  the  local  ba'at,  jwt  as 
Jahweb  was  identified  with  the  l^'attm  of  Canaan. 
In  all  the  names  of  the  kingn  of  IVre  the  element 
ia'at  refers  to  Melkart :  thos,  Ahi-oaal,  the  father 
of  Hiram;  Ba'at'Oxar  /.,  the  contemporary  of 
Behoboam  ;  Eth-ba'ai  (Assyr.  Tu-ba-4u),  the  con- 
temporary of  Ahab  (1  K  16") ;  Ba'cU-'amr  ll.,  the 
snoceesor  of  Eth-ha'al ;  Ba'al  I.,  the  contemporary 
of  Sennacherib;  Eth-ba'al  11.,  the  contemporary 
of  Nebnchadrexzar ;  Ba'al  ZI.  (B.a  673-504).  and 
somewhat  later  Mer-ba'al.  He  is  idso  the  6a'<U 
maaiit  in  the  nnmerons  Tyrian  proper  names  com- 
Mnmded  with  this  name  1i«ee  Lidzbarski,  Nordgem. 
Epig.  230  fi*.).  Under  the  name  of  Uerakles  bis 
temple  at  Tyre  is  mentioned  by  Menander  in 
Joeephns  [Ant.  mi.  T.  3,  eoiU.  Ap.  \.  18)  and  by 
Herodotos  (ii.  44).  In  r^^ard  to  bis  cult  little  is 
known  from  natire  sonroes.  Oar  fnllest  informa- 
tirai  is  deiived  from  the  OT  aoooonts  of  his  wor- 
ship in  Israel.  He  had  a  temple,  an  altar,  and  an 
'Othirdh  a  K  16".  2  K  10"  lli*),  also  •  moff^MA, 
or  standing  stone  (2  K  3*  10*).  An  image  is 
mentioned  (2  K  11"),  and  is  implied  in  1  K  19", 
Hoc  2"  n.  There  were  prophets  of  the  ba'ai  and  of 
the  asaoeiated  *&ahirah  (IK  18»),  also  Chemarim, 
or  priests  of  the  ba'al  (2  K  23*,  Zeph  1*).  The 
bnllock  was  sacrifioed  to  him  (1  K  18").  Like 
other  m'l&khtm^  Melkart  reouved  hnman  sacrifice 
(see  under  art.  AmmomITES,  toI.  L  p.  391 ;  and  cf. 
Jer  19*  3S^),  bat  this  was  in  bis  capacity  as  mdek 
and  not  as  ba'cU.  From  this  the  inference  cannot 
be  drawn  that  sacb  saorifioes  were  customary  in 
tbe  eerrioe  of  other  ¥'SHm.  Kissin^^  his  image  is 
mentioned  as  a  rite  in  1  K  10" ;  dancmg  ronna  tbe 
altar,  and  catting  the  body  with  kniresaad  sbovting 
the  name  of  Uie  god,  in  1  K  18**"". 

Dtstingnished  from  Ba'al- MeUj^art  in  the  treaty 
of  Esarhaddon,  in  spite  of  its  identical  etymology, 
vtBa'eU-ma-ta-m^iKAl^  361).  This  is  apparently 
Ba'al-Malki.  'Ba'al  my  king,*  and  is  the  same  ss 
Milk-ba'al  oi  the  Fhffinician  oolonies  (CIS  123a, 
147,  194,  380).  What  bis  character  wss,  and  how 
be  was  differentiated  from  Melkart  is  nnknown. 
Ai-a/.«cs-m«-m«=Ba'al-«UmCm,  'owner  of  the  sky' 
(see  above,  ii.  8),  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
greatffoda  of  Tyre  in  the  treaty  of  Esarhaddon 
(JC^I*  357).  In  an  inscription  from  Um-el- 
'Awamid,  near  Tyre  {CIS  7),  a  certain  Abdelim 
states  that  he  has  dedicated  to  Ba'al-^dmem  a 
doorway  and  its  doors,  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
memorial  of  him  and  a  good  name  nnder  the  feet 
of  his  lord  Ba'al-thdTfUm.  Pbilo  Byblins  also 
records  the  worship  of  B4t\ait*fp'  in  Phcenioia 
(Mtlller,  FffO  p.  666).  Menander  and  Dins  in 
Josepbns  (i4n<.  Tm.  r.  3;  eotU.  Ap.  L  17 f.)  speak 
of  toe  golden  [nllar  in  the  temple  of  Zeiu  Olympiog 
{Ba'ai-thamim),  which  they  dietingainh  from  the 
temple  of  Herakles  (Melkart).  Herodotus  (ii.  44) 
also  distingnishes  the  temple  of  tbe  Tbasian 
Herakles  from  that  of  Mel(art.  As  a  different 
deity  from  Ba'ttt  •  shdmem  the  treaty  of  Esar- 
haddon mentions  £(>-a/-fa-^-n«=Ba  al-fiphAn, 
'owner  of  tiie  norUt'  (see  above,  ii.  8).  Ba'at- 
^fmmdn  (see  above,  ii.  ^)  is  apparently  men- 
tioned in  the  Ma'sub  inscription,  line  3  {RA,  1886, 
p.  380  ff. ),  and  in  the  second  inscription  from 
Um-el-'Awamid  (CIS  i.  8).  Besides  the«e  if'alim 
which  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  great  godx,  there 
were  numerous  local  l^'dltm  of  a  more  primitive 
character.   Ba  al-L^batwn  is  mentioned  in  CIS  6 


(see  above,  ii.  4).  The  worship  of  Zeua  Aiabynoa 
\=Ba'€U-T<;Aor)  in  the  Phceniciao  colonies  makes 
It  certam  that  he  must  also  have  been  worshipped 
in  the  mother -country  (see  above,  iL  4).  The 
river  Belu»,  near  Acre,  proves  the  ezistoice  of 
a  local  ba'at  of  the  stream  (see  above,  ii.  x).  Ba'al- 
$idon  u  mentioned  in  CIS  3.  With  him  was  asso- 
ciated 'A  she  art  shem- ba'al,  ''Ashtart  name  of  the 
ba'at.'  He  still  survives  in  N^ty  $aida,  the  Muslim 
patron  saint  of  modem  8idon.  At  Deir  el-Qal'a, 
near  Beirut,  there  was  Ba  tU-Marqdd  (see  above,  iL 
10),  and  Ba'at-ro»h,  'owner  of  tbe  promimtoiy,'  at 
the  month  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  just  north  of  B^mt 
{KAT*  43).  At  Gebal  'Ashtart  was  worshipped 
as  the  local  ba'alat  in  connexion  with  her  spouse 
Adoni8(C/51j  KIB  v.,  Ho.  66-,  Philo  Bybf.,  ed. 
Midler,  p.669;  Lucian,  jDea iS^r. 6 ;  see'AsuTART). 

In  the  Phcenician  colonies  all  tbe  great  If'alSm 
of  tbe  motber-eoontiy  were  wmbiimed,  and  in 
addition  a  number  of  new  local  ifi'aitm.  Ba'al- 
ZAphfin  is  found  in  Egypt  (Ex  14*-',  Nn  39?),  and 
in  the  proper  name  Soa-Zaph6n  at  At^doe  {CIS 
108);  also  Ba'alti-fapun&  at  Memphis  (Milller, 
Aaien,  p.  316).  Zeiu  Katiot  {  =  Ba'sJ-|^a^w)  was 
transplanted  from  bis  mountain  near  Antioch  to 
Felusinm  (see  above,  ii.  9).  In  Cyprus  we  find 
Melkwt  the  ba'al  of  Tyre  {CIS  88.  V7)  and  the 
proper  name  Abd-Melkart  {CIS  14.  7) ;  Zeiu  Kerau- 
niat  (Waddington,  2739),  who  in  a  Patmyrene 
bilingual  is  equated  with  Ba'al-shftmfim  (de  Vo^6, 
&0  =  le  Bas,  ui.  2631);  Ba'al -Lebanon  {CIS  6); 
Ba'al-Mrp'  {CIS  41)  and  Ba'al-ymm  {CIS  846.  4; 
see  above,  ii.  10).  In  Khodes  there  is  Zeiu 
Atabyrios  {  =  Ba'al>Tabor)  (see  Bandissin,  Studien, 

ii.  247);  in  Corcyra,  Zeve  Katiot  (Bandissin,  iL 
243);  in  Thasoe,  Melkart  (Pans.  v.  26;  Herod, 
it  44).  At  Carthage,  Melkart  tbe  ba'ai  of  Tyre 
appears  freqnently  in  proper  names,  e.g.  'AM- 
Melifari  {CIS  179,  234,  and  often).  'AbdMetkar 
(Euting,  Karth.  Intehr.  lH=Ammiear,  CIL  viiL 
68),  Ammat  Metkart  or  Mat-Melkart  (Eating,  163, 
320),  Bod  Melkart  (Eating,  28,  261)  =  Bo^nilear 
{CIL  9618),  Hat-Metlpart  (Euting.  218),  .^'m- 
Melkart  for  Ba'l-Mel^rt  (Eating,  16),  Melkart- 
mashat  (Eating,  130),  Melptrt  ■  §alaf  (C/5 '234 ; 
Euting,  48),  ^an-Mel^rt  (Eating,  165),  and  many 
others.  The  compound  deity  Milk-£^'al  is  aJso 
found,  as  in  Phcenicia  {CIS  123a,  147,  194).  Ba'al- 
Adon  {CIS  i.  p.  155)  is  a  oomlanation  of  the  ba'tU  of 
Tyre  with  the  w4<i(mu  of  Gebal.  Ba'al-shAmCm  altO 
appears  {CIS  370).  In  Plautus  {Ptgnultu,  1027), 
Hanno  swears  guneb  Baltamem  (=00061^  nmi). 
AuguMtine  also  knows  him  as  a  Punic  deity  {PL 

iii.  797).  The  worshipof  Ba'al-^phAn  at  Carthage 
is  attested  by  tbe  proper  names ^dpA^-ta'a/  {CIS 
207.  867)  and  'Abd-^phAn  {CIS  266).  Ba'al- 
ttamm&n  (see  above,  li.  5)  attained  at  Carthage 
the  rank  of  a  patron  deity.  More  inscriptions  have 
been  found  in  honour  01  him  than  of  any  other 
Punic  god.  In  Carthage  itself  he  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  goddess  Tanit,  whose  name  stands 
first,  showing  that  she  was  considered  the  more 
important  deity.  In  the  Carthaginian  depen- 
dencies Ba'al-luunmtn  is  named  alone.  The  god 
is  represented  with  rays  snrroonding  his  head,  and 
holds  a  tree  in  his  hand.  Above  bim  stands  the 
sun.  On  another  stele  he  grasps  a  grape-vine  with 
his  right  hand  and  a  pomegranate  with  his  left. 
Still  other  stelie  bear  representations  of  paJms, 
flowers,  and  fi^es.  Tbe  god  is  thus  seen  to 
have  been  a  patron  of  fertility,  like  tbe  b^'dlim 
of  Canaan  ^see  Geftenius,  Phcm,  Mottumenta, 
'Numid.'  i.  ii.  iv.).  Balcaranensis  {s=Ba'at-Kar- 
naim,  'owner  of  the  two  horns'),  was  a  local 
divinity  who  was  worshipped  on  a  two-peaked 
mountain  near  Carthage  (see  aliove,  ii.  4).  Ba'alat- 
ba-hdrt  and  Bal-addiris  are  also  local  Nuraidian 
deities  (see  above,  ii.  6).   In  Malta,  Melkart  ba'al 
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af  Tyxe  is  named  in  inscriptions  on  two  votiv* 
piOaxa  {CIS  121).  Another  pQlftr  from  Msltabeus 
the  in8<niption«  *  Pillar  of  Muk-Ba'  al,  which  Nahnm 
lias  ^aoed  for  Sa'al  Hamman  the  lord,  beoaase  he 
has  hesid  the  voice  of  his  words '  {CIS  IWa).  This 
shows  «ynenttsm  of  the  alna^  oomponnd  deity 
Sfilk-Ba'at  with  Ba'at-^amm&n,  In  Sidly  we 
lind  a  Boih-Meli^  (Benan,  MisaUm,  £•140}  and 
Zeui  Atabvrios  {  =  Ba'al'  Tabor,  see  ^aadissln, 
Studim,  u.  247) ;  in  Saidinia.  the  proper  names 
Abd-Melkart  (CIS  162)  and  Bod-Melkart  {CIS 
138),  Mitk-Ba'al  and  Ba*al^mm&n  {CIS  147), 
A>'a^sftdfMA)»  {CIS  189).  The  laeriflciial  tablet 
of  MarsdUes  belonged  perhaps  to  a  temple  of 
Ba'al'^oh&niCISi.  227).  AtTartessns  in  Spain 
the  Tynan  Hercules  {MellLart}  was  worshipped 
(Arrian,  AUx,  iL  16.  6)f  also  at  Qades  (Schols, 
OetMendientt.  p.  201  C)»  and  at  lizns  <m  tiie  West 
Coast  of  Africa  (Pliny,  HN    1.  l»-ffi}. 

5.  In  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Mesopotamia.— 
In  the  Anunaic  dialects  the  name  assumes  the  form 
S»  (cf.  LXX  Beelphegpr  [Nn  2S^  ^  BwUebul 
[Mt  lH^Ji.  The  name  Ba'albek  is  evidently  a 
oOmpound  witii  ba'al,  but  what  the  second  element 
of  the  name  means  is  uncertain.  Hoffinsnn  {ZA 
xL  246  f.)  thinks  that  it  Is  a  broken-down  form  of 
m«lek  (of.  MUk-Ba'al  in  Tyre  and  Malak-bel  in 
Palmyra).  Salanio*  {^baalatit  *oax  ba'al')  is 
nven  as  a  title  of  Juj^tsr  Hdh^ditanus  {Ckron, 
Fa$eh,  I  061).  The  Greek  name  of  this  place. 
Heliopdis,  shows  that  the  snn  was  the  local  ba'al. 
In  Damascus,  JuppiUr  Danuucenva  { = pkrDi  ^m)  was 
w(»shipped  with  ^£A<ar(='jliA<ar()  as  his  consort 
(Justin,  xxzvi  2 ;  Etym.  Mag.  t.v.  6afiMKbt).  In- 
scriptions from  Samasous  show  that  his  temple 
was  ridily  endowed  (la  Bas*Waddiiigto&.  1879; 
A  25M£).  His  oolt  was  important  enoudi  to 
■pnad  to  ItalT  {CIL  tL  405,  x.  1076). 

The  Teoently  dieoovered  inscription  <rf  Zi^It, 
king  of  Hamath  and  La'ash.  which  probably 
comes  from  a  place  lying  between  HamaUi  and 
Damascus,  states  thM  Beeltbamayin  (written  as 
one  word)  has  (dven  Zakir  his  sorezei^ty.  and  has 
helped  him  aaainsfc  Bar-Hadad,  scm  ofHaxael,  Idne 
of  Aram,  anahis  allies.  Seven  kings  have  besieged 
his  city,  out  Zakir  has  raised  his  hands  to  BatUham- 
oytn,  and  he  through  his  seers  has  spoken  to  him 
a  message  of  cheer.  This  inscription  1^  ite  mention 
of  the  Benhadad  of  the  OT  is  shown  to  bel<^  to 
8th  eant.  B.O. ;  and.  like  the  inscription  of  Esar- 
haddom  mentitmed  abov^  witnesses  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  cult  of  Ba'ai-thama/yitn  (see  Pognon,  Intorip- 
tiofi*  »6mitiguet,  1908.  pp.  166-178). 

la  Pahnyra,  Ba'al-Maeinam^  '  owner  of  the  s^.* 
whom  we  lutiTe  met  already  among  the  Nabatnans, 
the  nuenioians,  and  in  the  Phoenician  colonies, 
appears  as  tho  diief  god  under  the  form  B»'ei- 
shimln,  pr  SsP3  (de  Vogfli.  Inter.  S»m.  10,  No.  16 ; 
60.  note  1  f  68.  No.  ^ :  Euting,  BerieMe  Akad. 
BsrKn.  1886,  609.  4).  His  fcaTSem.  title  (or  Vjn 
MO^  ITD, '  owner  of  the  akj,  lead  of  the  worid,'  is 
in  the  Or.  parallel  translate^  M  itrAmfi  xepavwlu. 
Most  of  tiie  altars  dedicated  to  him  do  not  bear  his 
name,  but  have  the  inscription,  'To  Him  whose 
name  is  for  ever  blessed,  the  good  and  oompas* 
sionate'  (daYogOi.  Palm.  74-105  aL)t  that  heia 
meanti  however,  seems  to  be  dear  from  tba  Ctoeek 
parallels  which  read,  A4  ti/tar^  mt  tn^civ.  One 
inscription  (de  Yo^U,  16)  Is  so  ntbond  hy  de 
Vogfli  as  to  identify  him  with  "HXut  i  but  this  is 
very  doubtful.  The  form  l^'il  in  his  name  shows 
thai  he  is  of  foceign  origin.  Tpadoasnot^ear  in 
PalmTrsne  names,  and  Is  not  nsed  ooapt  in 
«ha  WMB  or*  hnshand.'  uutead  of  this  the  native 
form  of  Hm  mnd  as  a  title  <rf  gods  and  in  proper 
nanus  is  ML  Ba'al-ahOmim  was  probably  origm- 
al^  a  PhamWan  daily.  Tbmott  •»  B*iMaMt», 
his  enlt  nigxated  to  Byxia.  Palmyra,  and  the 


Nabatnans.  In  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  the 
god  has  a  lofty  ethical  character  beymd  tiiat  of 
most  of  the  b*'dHm  of  the  Sem.  world. 

Associated  with  turn  are  the  subordinate  deities 
'Agli-ba  and  Malak-b&  (de  Vog^6,  08).  Apart 
from  Be'U-^Ulmin,  these  two  aeities  are  also 
freqnentiy  menldoued  in  1^  inscriptioiu  {ZDM0 
rvilL9O£;€T(7  6O10;deVoga4, 140,163).  'Agrli- 
b6t  {'f\3f>39,  'AyKtfittTm)  was  evidentiy  a  moon-god. 
sinoe  he  is  depicted  as  a  young  warrior  witii  a 
crescent  on  his  ahoolders.  The  etymology  of  his 
name  is  obscure.  De  Vogtti  o<mnects  'Agli  with 
^19, '  bullock,'  as  a  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  He 
was  probably  the  original  ba'tU  of  Palmyra,  and 
he  is  meant  in  proper  names  oompounded  with 
bdl;  4.g.  'Abdi4ai,  'ABM^wXm  (Yog.  6).  Zebad-bdi 
(frequentiy).  Ev>ha-bM,  'Pc^/SuXof  (Yog.  66).  Acwl- 
/9»\of  {CIO  4666),  JAae9a3vKlaw  (Waddiogton,  2570), 
B^l-barak,  B6t-Utha,  B6t-azor,  etc  (On  the  use  of 
bai  over  against  i^'H  and  MI  in  Pahn.  see  NOldeke. 
ZDMO  xfii.,  1888,  p.  474;  Baudissin,  PBE>  824; 
ca  ths  inopar  names,  Ledrain,  Dietumnaire  du 
fMHM  propreM  palnwrimetu.)  Malak-Ml  <^33Xi, 
HoXdx^Xoi),  like  MUk-ba'al  (see  above,  L.  UL  4), 
is  a  oomponnd  of  Metlak  { »  Sfslek^  Afolaeh,  MUeom), 
'king,' with  MI  (sia'af).  The  f orm  MI  soggests 
that  t^e  duty  is  of  Bab.  oriAn  (on  Jtfolicas  a 
Babylonian  god  see  Zimmem.  KAT*  460 ;  Jastrow, 
Die  Bel.  Bob.  u.  An.  p.  1^).  The  zayswitii  whidi 
this  god  is  represented  on  tne  monuments  (Lajard, 
Cyp^,  pL  L,  II.)  suggest  that  he  was  a  sun-god 
Uko  the  Bal^lonian  JSM-ifonftufc  (see  below,  6). 
In  the  Lat.  vendcm  of  the  Falnmnne  insoiption  of 
the  Capitol  [ZDMQ  zvUL  luT)  the  god  is  osJlad 
'  Bol  sanotistdmus.* 

Another  pair  of  Palmyrene  dd,ties  that  appear 
together  In  the  inscriptions  are  BU  and  Yai^-bM 
(de  Ycu^i,  p.  64).  B61,  as  the  form  of  bis  name 
and  his  conjunction  with  BdH  show,  is  im- 
ported from  Balnrlonia.  He  is  Marduk,  the  great 
oil  of  Bal^lon  (see  below.  6).  His  name  occurs 
with  roeciai  £req,uMiGy  on  seals  (Mordtmann,  60. 
01 1  de  vogttA.  op.  ett.  18%  188, 184).  iSmoj  pn^er 
namea  are  compounded  with  Ml  as  with  Ml, 
Ela-bil  CBXd^iiXot),  Bfl-a^  (BiA4ra^).  BS- 
barak,  BU-evH  (BiiXo-o^v),  NUr-bSl  (Noiif>/34Xov), 
'Abdi-bil  (see  Ledrain,  jDietiotmaire).  As  in 
Babylon,  so  in  Palmyra  BSl  is  a  solar  deity. 
Seals  bMring  Iiis  name  show  also  the  disc  of  the 
sun  (Mordtmann.  77.  78),  and  <me  seal  (Mudt. 
mann,  77)  bears  tue  two  names  B&,  SftsmssA.  As 
in  Balnrlcoiia.  BU  has  his  consort  B^lti,  'my 
lady'  (de  Vogfld,  62,  166).  B61'b  paredro*  Yarhi- 
b61  ('lop^wXM)  has  tiie  maacnline  predicates  An 
and  9t6i.  The  name  is  oompounded  of  fn*,  '  the 
moon.'  and  Vins&a'ol  (de  Yogui,  08 ;  Waddington, 
2S71e).  Yarhi  alone  occurs  as  a  pmonal  name 
(de  Yogttd.  16).  To  Yarhi-bdt  a  medicinal  spring 
called  "E^  ( = apsR)  ma  dedicated  (de  Yogtl^  90 1 
YTaddington.  2571a).  Uke '^^li-MI,  Fof^^M/ is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  Palmyrene  deity. 
How  these  two  moon-ia  als  came  to  be  worshipped 
side  by  ride,  or  how  they  were  differentiated  m>m 
one  another,  is  unknown.  Still  another  Pahnyrene 
ba'al  seems  to  be  found  in  BMXd^q,  known  to 
Damaaeins  (in  FboAjia,  cod.  Sffi).  Thu  la  a  oom> 
pound  of  the  twojBods  Bdl  and 'j1<s (see* ATI).  On 
the  Aa'al-eult  at  Fslmyra  see  de  Yci;S^  Palmyra ; 
and  Baethgen,  BeUr&ge^  pp.  81-88. 

A  Ba'al  of  Apamea,  *  fortunB  rector  mentisque 
magister,*  is  mentioned  in  a  Gallic  insoriptimi 
{CIL  xii.  1S77).  From  him  Caraoalla  reoeivod  an 
orade,  aoeordiiur  to  IHo  Obh.  (IxxriiL  8).  Ha  is 
perhaps  to  beOflntliisd  with  Zaa*  SaUokaOmu, 
the  ba'al  of  the  village  oS  Baitokaike,  near 
Apamea  (CIO  4474BLeBa8. STSOa;  CIL  iii.  184 
and  97S).  Spedalfy  famoos  waa  Ztm  Kttriot 
(vBa'al-^ui^w^  whose  enlt  wa  ban  found  al- 
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ready  in  Egypt  Amonir  the  Nabatnuu  he 
wpeuB  as  Sofiw  or  Ela  Jfofiw  (da  Vogtt^  i^r. 
CeMt.  Nabat.  ir.  2.  tL  2,  rli  1,  Sf  £(wnm.  ▼.). 
Baodiana  oonjeotnreB  that  he  ia  the  aante  aa  £oa«, 
the  ehief  god  of  the  Edomitea  (aee  BDomm).  He 
vaa  voruipped  on  a  lof^  uountain  on  the  aea- 
eoast  near  AntiodL  Hia  name,  which  is  eridently 
derived  from  the  root  nxp,  '  ent  off,*  do  Voffat  refers 
to  the  'predpioe*  on  whieh  hia  tem^e  stood. 
Baadiasin  thinks  that  it  rather  meana  'decider, 
judge.'  The  former  inteipretation  is  more  in 
acoordanoe  with  the  looal  ttaraeter  d  moat  fia'ot 
namea.  At  hia  saaetaary  a  feast  was  oelebrated 
by  the  people  ftf  Antiooh  (Steabi^  ktL  S.  6). 
Seleoona  Nieator  obtained  an  onwu  from  him 
oonoeming  liie  building  of  Seleneia  {Malalaa,  ed. 
Dindoif,  ^  IM).  The  emperor  Julian  alao  oon- 
snlted  lum  (ifMomy.,  eiL  Spanheim,  p.  BBl ; 
Ammianna  luTeeUina%  xx.  14.  4).  ^njaa  dedi- 
cated gifts  to  hia  temide,  and  an  epigram  of 
Hadrian  was  preaemd  thare  rBuidasi^t.v.  Ktfmr 
Vm).  Euhonema  (in  Euaeb.  Prwp,  Svana.  ii.  2) 
and  Fbilo  BybUns  (FSO,  p.  CM)  mj  that  Kaaios 
waa  fbmuriy  a  mler  of  this  part  of  the  oountry. 
Coina  of  Northern  Syria  bear  the  name  Zttu 
Katto$t  and  show  the  saered  tbouM  of  the  god 
standing  in  Ua  temple  (Mioonet,  DtteriptioH  tUt 
midaiiS»t  if.  276^).  It  la  erident  that  Ba'td- 
l^t^M  waa  one  of  the  chief  dinnitlea  <rf  Northern 
Syria  (on  his  eult  aee  de  VogUA,  8fr.  Cud.  I*»erip- 
tumt,  pp.  103-106 ;  Scholx,  QbtMrnndinu*,  p.  144 ; 
Bandissin,  Studim,  iL  288-242).  The  lamoas 
Ba'alat  of  Mabbor  (Bambroe,  Hierapolis),  on  the 
road  between  Anmeh  and  the  Eaphrates,  was 
Ata^atia  (see  ATABGATn).  At  Sam*al  (Zenjirli), 
at  tiie  foot  of  Mt.  Amanos,  Ba'al-^afrall^  i*.  Sin, 
the  moon-god  of  Q&rrau,  waa  wonhi[^>ed  (lids- 
harski,  Nordtm.  Epig.  p.  444,  pL  uirA  At 
TaiBus  there  waa  a  Zmu  Tarnot^n  ^  (Sohols, 
OotmndienHt  p.  IM).  In  Cappadodn  the  name 
Ba'al  -Gamr  appears  on  coins  of  Ariarathes  l 
(tB.a  8S2)  that  were  ^bably  minted  in  the  old 
eapital  Gaiiura.  The  god  is  repreeented  seated 
on  a  throne  with  a  sceptre  and  an  eagle,  holding  an 
ear  of  grain  and  a  dove  (Head,  B%tt,  Num.  wl  j 
Reinacn,  Troi*  romutiM  vAtit  Minamrtt  p.  28  f.). 

The  Ba'al  of  ^  Mesopotamia  is  men- 

ticmed  in  the  inscription  from  Zenjirli  referred  to 
above,  and  occurs  ia  nnusKNia  Aamian  proper 
names  of  the  time  <rf  Sennaeherib,  Esarhaddon, 
and  AshnrbanipaL  This  waa  Sin,  tbe  ancient 
Babylonian  moon-god.  His  colt  seems  to  hAve  been 
indigenous  in  Ur  In  Southern  Babylonia,  and  to 
have  migrated  to  9*UTan  at  a  very  early  period 
(cf.  Abrua's  jonmej  from  Ur  of  (he  Chudees  to 
Harran  ia  Gn  ll").  Vtom  the  eaiUeet  to  the  latest 
nmea  he  received  the  homage  <rf  the  Babykmiana 
and  AasTrians  along  with  their  domestic  deities. 
Sazgon,  kinfr  of  Aai^ria  (B.a  722-70C),  confirmed 
the  exemption  from  taxea  that  Qarraa  enjoyed 
as  the  city  of  Sin  (^nnoJi,  ed.  Winokler,  ziv. 
S).  Nabonidua,  the  laat  king  of  Babyloo  {B.a 
065-U9),  tebuUt  the  temple  of  81a  ^  Hamua 
(Bawlinaott.  t.  ft4,  ooL  L  8-^  4S).  At  »  later 
date  we  find  tbe  colt  of  Be'CtahinifiB. '  the  owner 
of  the  skr/  at  Qa^mi,  perhaps  tiinragh  synoretlBm 
of  the  E^rian  god  with  the  anoient  mom -god 
(Jacob  of  Samg,  in  ZDMQ  xzix.  p.  181).  ^U- 
aMmlniaalaofoaad  in  NislbLi  (Isaao  of  Antioch, 
i  209,  T.  78iL|  KckaU  Bt'&Shamm  prinotpt 
deomm  Niiibit,  etc.).  From  Mesopotsmia  the 
worship  of  this  god  lyread  oven  into  Armenia. 
BoMiiVvs  (BarMMMMa,  Partkamim,  Par«Aam), 
who  had  a  famona  t«nple  in  the  town  of  Thoran 
in  Armenia,  waa  none  other  than  B*'il-»hamtn 
(Anthang,  181,  and  Luarde's  note).  According 
to  Moses  of  Ghorene,  TQ[ranes  broosht  back  his 
image  of  gold,  diver,  and  crystal  from  Mesopotamia 


(Langloia,  Sittorimt  de  rArmimU,  I  24,  40,  I661 
li66,88}.  It  is  clear  that  during  the  Greek  period 
the  enh  of  B*'«l-Bb&ratD  was  generally  diSuied 
throughout  Syria  and  Mesi^tiuniA,  and  that  he 
attained  the  rank  of  tummuM  d&ut.  This  was 
do«btIe«  due  to  his  identification  witii  ZeuM 
OtymptM  in  PhoBnioia,  Palmyra,  ud  elsewhere. 
Zras  was  the  ehief  god  of  the  Greek  pantheon, 
and,  therefore,  wherever  the  Greeka  went,  his 
BUfiposed  Syrian  counterpart  enjoyed  his  pre- 
eminence {of.  his  titles  '  lord  of  the  world,'  ittytrrot, 
3fvT»t,  at  Palmyim).  HentiBeation  with  Ann,  the 
Mrd  m  Heaven,  m  the  Bab.  religion  may  also 
have  assisted  in  tha  process.  In  Byriac  writers 
his  name  appears  as  a  traaslation  of  Zens  (2  Mao 
8* ;  Isocrates  in  Lagarde,  Anaiteta  Syriaoa,  176, 
line  24}.  In  Dn  12"  Ba'al-sMdmim,  as  a  transla- 
tion of  Zttu  Olvmpiot,  whose  oolt  Antiochns 
Epiphaaea  estahiiahed  la  tiw  Tem^  at  Jeni- 
salem,  has  been  perverted  by  the  Jewish  scribes 
into  $hi^^p^-*Mm4m,  *  the  appalling  abMninatton.* 

6.  In  Babrlonia.  —  Bal^umia  waa  migiually 
occupied  by  the  non-Semitic  race  now  oommonly 
known  aa  Sumerian.  The  religion  of  these  people 
was  a  polydwnonism  that  difmed  ia  no  essential 
reapaet  nom  the  ptdydmonism  of  the  Semitea, 
Tun  waa  a  mnltituoe  of  divinities  preaidittg  over 
all  sorts  of  natural  objects  and  locahtiea,  A  male 
nniaen  was  kaown  as  •»,  'owner,  lord,'  and  a 
female  one  as  mn,  'propnetrix,  mistitess')  thus, 
EnJri,  'master  of  toe  sea*;  Aimfw,  'master  of 
wisdom'f  NMbit  'mistress  of  the  sea'; 
aoff.  *mistren  d  the  great  monataia'i  Ai»-nM» 
'mistiesa  of  destnetiMi*;  Nitt-fffoL  'mtatoess  of 
tha  great  houe  (temple) '1  ^m-ifor,  'mistress 
of  Iter';  JKm,*  mistress  of  water 'm.  Byapro- 
ocas  oommon  among  the  Semites  (cf.  AaHTABT,  1) 
many  originally  feminine  divinities  were  trans- 
formed into  masculine  ones  (of.  Barton,  Sem, 
Oriffim,  p.  102),  so  that  mm  eventually  became 
an  element  in  names  of  gods  in  the  same  seusa 
aa  «n }  thna,  Nm-OirtUt  'master  ot  Qirsn' ;  ^m- 
a-gal,  'master  of  great  strength,'  the  patrm  of 
blacksmiths;  Nm-Mka^  'master  of  the  wild 
boar ' ;  Nin-^M-^ida,  *  master  of  the  tree  of  life.' 
Celestial  phenomena  were  objects  of  special  rever. 
enoe,  and  gave  the  religion  or  Babylonia  an  aatral 
character  which  it  retained  down  to  the  latest  times. 
H«e  maybe  meotioaed  'the  sky't  Sn4il^ 
'master  of  thewiiid,*not  'master  of  the  smrits,^ 
as  many  have  rendered  his  name,  nuoe  Gadea 
{Cvlind«r,  A  28.  14,  19~VAB  [Vord^ratiatiteh* 
Bibliothtil  L  i.  114)  calls  him  *  king  of  the  storm, 
king  of  the  whirlwind*!  Utu,  *tJie  son*;  Ur  or 
En-mtt  'tiie  moon*i  and  all  the  planets.  Aa 
among  the  Semites,  these  celestial  powen  beaame 
in  one  way  or  aaothar  the  'proprietors*  d  certain 
dtiee  that  wero  specially  devoted  to  their  worship, 
llius  Ereoh  became  '  the  reaideuoe  of  Ann  *  [KLB 
vL  OS)  and  Der  'the  city  of  Ann'  (KIB  iii.  166); 
Nippur,  the  residenoe  of  jffn-JU ;  Sippar  and  Larsa 
of  Utu  I  and  oi  Ur.  Through  the  growth  and 
tlw  emquests  of  eaartain  dties  their  local  divinities 
becsme  great  gods  whose  worship  spread  through- 
out all  Babylonia.  If,  subsequoitly,  these  certres 
declined  in  political  importance,  their  patrons  still 
retained  much  of  their  dd  dignitT*  tnongh  they 
might  be  subordinated  in  the  tneiMogical  ^tema 
to  the  god  of  the  conquering  titj. 

At  tae  earliest  pwiod  disdoaed  to  ns  W  tha 
Baln'kmian  insoripwms,  Ba-ttl,  the  sod  of  Nij^nir, 
had  Deoome  the  most  important  of  all  the  Snmerian 
deities.  He  was  the  en,  or  'lord,' par  excellene*, 
and  waa  wonhipped  in  all  parts  01  Babylonia  as 
well  aa  at  his  proper  residence.  He  boro  Uie  titlea 
'king of  heaven  and  earth '( F^B  p.  16),  'kingof 
the  HuidB,  father  of  the  gods*  {VAB  p.  87).  Aa 
chief  of  the  gods,  who  bad  his  seat  upcm  tha 
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nioantain  of  the  north  where  the  gods  assembled, 
he  was  called  'great  moontain.  His  tower- 
temple  at  Nippur  was  known  aa  E-kur,  'the 
moantain  house.'  All  this  indicates  that  Nippur 
must  once  have  been  tbe  political  as  well  as 
t^e  reli^ous  centre  of  Babvlonia;  bat  this  waa 
in  pre-bistoric  timea.  In  tne  period  represented 
by  the  earliest  inscriptiona  (c.  4000  B.C.),  Nippur 
had  lost  the  political  liegemony,  although  \X»  god 
still  retained  his  ancient  pre-eminence. 

Alongside  of  En-lil  stood  his  conaort  Niu-lil, 
who  abared  the  high  rank  of  her  husband.  She 
was  known  as  *  the  lady  of  the  lower  world,  the 
mistreseof  heaven  and  earth.*  Oneof  her  common 
titles  waa  Nin-har-sag,  '  lady  of  the  great  moun- 
tain,'  with  ref^ence  to  her  supremacy  on  the 
moantain  of  the  gods.  Associated  with  Sn-lil  as 
the  greatest  gods  of  the  Snmerian  pantheon  were 
Anu,  '  the  sl^,'  and  En-ki,  *  lord  of  the  sea.'  Ann 
is  mentitmed  in  the  earliest  inscriptions,  and,  like 
Bn4U,  had  temples  in  all  parts  of  Babylonia. 
En-ki,  otherwise  known  as  E-a,  *  house  of  water,' 
was  the  patron-god  of  Eridn.  In  pre-historic  times 
this  city  lay  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
must  have  been  politically  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  Babylonia.  In  the  inscriptions  of 
Lugalzaggizi  (perhaps  as  early  as  B.a  4000)  the 
triad  En-lil,  Anu,  and  En-ki  is  already  known 
{VAB  t  155),  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  oldest  inscriptions.  Thus  the  visible  aniverse 
waa  portioned  oat  between  Anu,  lord  of  the  sky ; 
En4u,  lord  of  the  earth ;  and  En^ki  or  E-a,  lord  of 
the  sea.  There  is  reference  perhaps  to  this  triad 
in  the  words  of  the  second  commandment,  '  the 
heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  the 
waters  under  the  evrtb '  (Jastrow,  Die  Bel.  Bab.  p. 
140).  A  second  triad  of  inferior  dignity  consisted 
of  Ur,  the  moon-god  of  Ur ;  Utu,  the  sun-god  of  Sip- 
par  ;  and  Nana,  tne  goddess  of  Erech.  The  superior 
rank  of  the  moon-god  in  this  triad  was  due  to  the 
greater  political  importance  of  his  city,  Ur. 

The  Scunites  who  entered  Babylonia  used  the 
word  bSl  ( =  ba'al,  cf.  Aram.  Vs>)  in  all  the  aensee  in 
which  it  was  used  by  the  otner  Semites,  and,  in 
addition,  developed  the  meaning '  master'  or  'lord,* 
which  is  not  found  in  the  other  dialects.  They 
spoke  of  their  gods  as  bSt,  both  with  reference  to 
taeir  ownership  of  physical  objects  and  places,  and 
with  refetenoe  to  thur  anthoritv  over  tribes  and 
individuals.  The  worshipper  adnreesed  his  ^od  as 
bill,  *  my  lord ' — a  usage  that  ia  not  found  m  the 
other  Semitic  languages.  When  they  conquered 
Babylonia,  they  found  the  Samerian  gods  on  the 
ground,  and  adopted  them  as  their  own,  just  as 
Israel  adopted  the  b*'dltm  of  Canaan.  The  en  of  a 
particular  object  or  locality  became  for  them  the 
oil ;  the  nin,  the  bilit.  The  old  Samerian  moon- 
god  Ur  became  Sin,  the  bSl  of  Ur ;  the  sun -god  of 
Sippar,  Shanuuh,  the  Ml  of  Sippar ;  Nana  of  Erech, 
/(Mar,  the  bilit  of  Erech.  The  names  of  other 
Snmerian  gods,  such  as  Ea  and  Ningirtu,  were 
retained  untranslated,  and  they  were  known  aa 
the  hiU  or  h&ita  <ii  their  respective  sanctuaries. 
En-lil,  as  the  chief  god  of  Babykmia,  waa  known 
as  Bilpar  excellence  (there  is  no  article  in  Bab. ), 
and  in  course  of  time  this  appellaUve  drove  the  old 
name  out  of  use  and  became  the  common  designa- 
tion of  the  god,  so  that,  when  BSl  was  mentioned 
without  any  qualifying  word,  En-lil  waa  understood 
to  be  meant.  Thus  in  Babylonia  Bil  became  the 
name  of  an  individual  god  in  a  way  that  was  never 
true  of  Ba'al  among  the  West  Semites.  In  like 
manner,  Nin-^arsag,  the  consort  of  En-lil,  was 
known  aa  Bilit,  'the  ladv.'  For  many  centuries 
after  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Semites 
tlieir  language  was  not  reduced  to  writing,  and  the 
ancient  Sumerian  waa  employed  as  a  sact^  tongue 
for  all  the  inscriptions  in  the  temples.   Tbe  result 


ia  that  before  the  time  of  Qammurabi  the  name 
of  tbe  sod  of  Nippur  la  always  written  En-lil, 
although  it  ia  oertam  that  the  Semitea  habitually 
called  him  Bil.  From  the  time  of  Hammurabi 
onward  Semitic  inecriptiona  b^n  to  be  common, 
and  then  the  name  of  the  god  appeara  written 
phonetically  BSt  or  BSlu.  The  old  name  En-lil 
continued,  nowever,  to  be  used  as  an  ideogram  for 
BSl  down  to  the  latest  times.  The  Sem.  kings  of 
alt  parts  of  Babylonia  have  left  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  this  god.  Eannatam,  king  oi  Lagash 
(c.  3000  B.C.),  calls  him  'the  lord  otlieaven  and 
earth,'  and  speaks  of  Sin,  the  moon-god  of  Ur,  as 
'  the  strong  calf  of  En4il.*  When  he  conouers  the 
people  of  Gishhu,  it  is  in  the  name  of  En-lU  ( VAB 
I.  14).  He  speaks  of  himself  as  'endued  with 
strength  by  En-lil,  nourished  with  holy  milk  by 
Nin-har-mg '  { VAB  L  19).  He  owes  his  poaition  as 
king  to  the  fact  that  '  his  name  has  been  spoken 
hy En-lil' (VAB i.  19).  EntemetiaofLa^^ish under- 
took restorations  of  the  temple  at  Nippur,  and 
constructed  there  a  laver  for  the  god  ( VAB  i.  34). 
Gadea  also  ascribes  hia  appointment  aa  king  of 
Lagash  to  En-lil  ( VAB  i.  114),  and  wages  his  wars 
in  the  name  of  En4il  {VAB  i.  128,  130).  Nin- 
girau,  the  patoon-god  of  La|!ash»  is  called  the  son 
of  Endii  {VAB  i  123).  The  temple  of  En4U  at 
Shirpurla,  the  capital  of  La^^ash,  was  called  E-adda, 
'house  of  tbe  father,'  which  ahowa  the  superior 
position  that  he  held  over  against  the  local  god. 
Ur-engur,  king  of  Ur,  rebuilt  E-kur,  the  temple  of 
En-lU  at  Nippur  ( VAB  i.  189).  By  the  dynasty  of 
Ur  En-lil  was  honoured  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
(of.  VAB  imb-e,  198,  200b-d).  Aradain  of  Laraa 
calla  En-lil  hia  god,  who  has  given  him  the  throne 
VAB  i.  212).  votive  inscriptions  in  his  honour 
rom  kings  in  all  parta  of  Babylonia  have  been 
found  by  the  expedition  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  Nippur.  His  worship  apread  even  as 
far  as  Elam  (VAB  i.  181). 

The  primitive  character  of  BSl  of  Nippur  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  on  account  of  the  confusion  of 
tbls  god  with  Marduk  in  all  the  later  reli^ous 
texts.  From  the  oldest  inscriptions  we  gather  that 
he  wasconceived  as  a  mighty  warrior,  armed  with  a 
net,  who  marched  forth  for  the  destruction  of  the 
enemies  of  his  worshippers  (F!i4  it  i.  14, 19, 128, 130). 
The  Creation-epic  shows  that  in  its  original  form  he 
was  regarded  as  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 
He  determined  the  fates  of  men  ( VAB  L  21, 122). 
Oaths  were  administered  in  his  name,  and  he 

Sunished  thoae  who  violated  them  (VAB  i.  14). 
In  his  temple  at  Nippur  and  the  remains  there 
found  see  Peters,  Aij/pur  ;  Hilprecht,  Babylonian 
Expedition  of  the  Umversitu  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
BsmoratioTU  in  Bible  Lanaa. 

The  high  poaition  that  BSoi  Mippnr  maintained 
for  oentnries  he  finally  lost  througn  the  rise  of  the 
city  of  Babylon  to  political  supremacy.  Before 
the  time  of  ^ammurabi  (e.  2200  B.C.),  Babylon  was 
a  relatively  obscure  place,  and  its  chief  god, 
Marduk,  enjoyed  only  a  local  celebrity.  He  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  kings  who 
reigned  before  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon.  He 
was  originallv  the  god  of  the  morning  and  the 
spring  son,  wno  had  become  the  bil  of  mbylon  by 
a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  Sin,  the  moon- 
god,  had  become  the  of  Ur.  When  ^ammurabi 
expelled  the  Elamites  and  united  all  Babylonia 
beneath  hia  rule,  Babylon  became  the  chief  city 
of  the  empire,  and  Muduk,  its  god,  was  suddenly 
exalted  to  the  chief  place  in  the  pantheon.  He 
now  became  Btl,  or  *  lord,*  par  exceuence ;  and  this 
title  presently  became  a  proper  name  that  was 
used  even  more  frequently  than  his  real  name, 
Marduk.  There  were  now  two  BSU  in  Babylonia 
— the  old  Bil  of  Nippur,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fallen 
state  of  his  city,  was  still  reverenced  through  force 
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of  religions  eonserraiism,  and  the  new  Bil  of 
BalqrlMi,  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  thtde  facto 
lord  through  the  atrensth  of  Qammurabi's  arms. 
What  was  more  natnral  than  to  attempt  to  prevent 
conflict  between  the  two  potentates  by  affirming 
their  identity  t  This  step  was  taken  hy  the  priests 
of  Babylon  as  early  as  the  reign  of  3("ii™*"^bi. 
All  the  attributes  of  the  old  Bit  of  Nippur,  *  lord  of 
lords,'  'lord  of  heaven  and  earth,'  'lord  of  the 
lands,'  'creator,'  etc.,  were  transferred  directly  to 
the  new  B41  of  Babylon.  All  tlie  ancient  hymna 
and  prayers  to  Bil  of  Nippur  were  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  his  rival.  When  Qammurabi  and  his 
successors  of  the  first  dynasty  speak  of  Bit,  and 
use  the  lanjfuage  of  the  ancient  inscriptions,  they 
mean  Marank.  In  spite  of  this  attempted  syn- 
cretism, however,  the  priests  were  unable  to 
banish  the  old  BSl  entirely  even  from  Babylon. 
Ab  a  member  of  the  aopreme  triad — Ann,  Bit,  Ea 
—Bil  held  his  own,  ana  was  constantly  invoked  in 
the  inscriptions  along  with  Bet-Marduk ;  but  this 
was  more  a  religious  fommla  inherited  from  the 
past  than  an  active  belief.     For  all  practical 

Surpoees  of  worship,  EntU-Btl  was  absorbed  by 
tarduk-BU.  Oataide  of  the  city  of  Babvlon  the 
claim  of  Marduk  to  be  the  same  as  the  older  Bil 
waa  not  leoMTed  without  opposition,  and  there  are 
evidracee  of  a  long  struggle  before  it  became  a 
dofpna  acknowledged  throughout  Bal^lonia.  The 
pnests  of  Nippur  naturally  never  accepted  it,  and 
throughout  uie  entire  period  of  the  Kassite  third 
dynasty  Nippur  retained  its  place  as  a  sanctuary, 
to  wfaidi  minims  flocked  from  all  parte  of  Baby- 
lonia. The  Kaasite  Idnga  had  no  apedal  fondness 
for  the  patron-god  of  the  dynasty  of  (lammurabi, 
and  they  bestowed  special  honour  upon  the  old 
B&  of  Nippur  (Hilprecht,  Old  Bab.  Inter,  i.  L 
Noe.  28-32).  With  the  fall  of  the  Kassites  and  the 
establishment  of  a  native  Babylonian  dynasty, 
Marduk  regained  the  place  that  (Jammorabi  had 
given  him,  and  BU  of  Nippur  waned  until  little 
remained  but  the  memory  of  his  former  glory. 
Curiously  enough,  BilU  ot  Nippur  did  not  share 
the  fate  of  her  husband  and  become  the  wife  of 
Marduk  when  he  was  identified  with  Bil.  Marduk 
had  already  a  consort,  SarpanUum,  a  relatively 
unimportant  goddess,  who  was  in  no  wav  com- 
parable with  the  old  Bilit  of  Nippur.  Tne  two 
were  never  identified,  as  logical  ooosiatency  would 
have  demanded,  bat  BtlU  held  her  own  as  an 
independent  great  goddess. 

In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Asqrrian  kings,  Bil 
usually  means  Marduk.  He  occupies  the  second 
plaee  in  the  pantheon  (after  Athur),  and  is  usually 
named  in  connexion  with  his  'eon'  Nabu,  the 
patrtn-gml  of  Borsippa.  The  Asayrian  kings 
showed  nim  the  higfaMt  reverence ;  and  even  when 
tiMy  conquered  Babylonia,  they  claimed  to  do  it 
in  Uie  service  of  Bil,  and  took  the  throne  by  the 
fonnid  ceremony  of  grasping  the  hands  of  Bil  at 
Babylon.  Along  with  this  there  existed  also  the 
cult  of  the  older  Bil  of  Nippur.  The  old  triad, 
Anu,  B&,  Ea,  still  stands  at  the  hesd  of  lists  of 
gods  in  which  Marduk  appears  as  a  separate  deity ; 
and  what  the  Assyrian  kings  speak  of  Bil,  the  lord 
of  the  lands,  who  dwells  on  the  holy  mountain, 
they  mean  the  Bit  of  Nippur.  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
states  expressly  that  he  rt^stored  a  temple  of  *  the 
old  Ba '  at  Ashnr  (Bawlinson,  i.  pi.  14,  cot.  vi.  87). 
This  double  use  of  Bil  as  a  proper  name  lasted 
tbtongh  the  entire  Assyrian  period,  and,  bettides 
Uiis,  o(l  retained  its  generic  meaning  as  a  title  of 
all  the  gods.  The  standing  formula  for  the  gods  in 
general  is  ildni  roM/t  bileya,  '  the  great  gods  my 
lords.'  Bilit  was  worshipped  in  Assyria  partly  as 
the  ancient  goddess  of  Nippur,  partly  as  the  con- 
sort of  Anu  or  AMhur.  Her  name  is  (uso  used  a8  a 
title  of  the  Assyrian  Jshtar.   This  confusion  is 


due  to  the  fact  that  the  common  noun  bSHt  never 
loet  its  appellative  meaning  of  'mistress.'  Many 
goddesses  m^ht  be  called  'mistress,'  and  then 
through  this  similarity  of  title  be  confused  with 
one  another.  When  Ashurbanipal  wishes  to  dis- 
tinguish the  older  Bilit,  he  calls  her  3Sit  of 
Nippur  (Bawlinson,  v.  8,  col.  viii.  98,  99). 

In  the  New  Bab.  period  Bil-Marduk  regained 
the  supremacy  that  in  the  As^^r.  period  he  tempor- 
arily surrendered  to  Ashnr.  His  cult  was  revived 
with  great  glory  by  Nabopolassar,  Nebuchadrezzar, 
and  NabomduB,  and  all  the  attributes  of  supreme 
divinity  were  heaped  upon  bim.  Throughout  Baby- 
lonia he  was  acknowl^ged  without  question  as  the 
Bil,  and  his  cnit  spread  widely  in  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  We  have  fonnd  it  aJready  at  Palmyra 
(see  above,  iiL  5).  Its  presence  at  Edessa  is  attested 
by  Jacob  of  Samg  (ZDMG  xxix.,  1876,  p.  131). 
When  Bil  ia  mentioned  in  the  OT  and  Apoc  it  is 
always  Marduk  that  is  meant.  The  old  Bil  is 
unknown,  except  in  so  far  as  his  character  survivM 
in  his  successor.  In  Jer  fil**  he  is  called  'Bil  of 
Babylon.'  In  Is  46'  be  is  named  in  connexion  with 
Neoo,  the  god  of  Borsippa,  the  suburb  of  Babylon. 
In  Jer  fiO*  Merodach  (  =  Marduk)  stands  in  poetic 
parallelism  with  BU.  Cf.  also  Bel  and  the  Drcmm 
(=I>D  14  in  LXX),  Bamch  6«  (of.  6>*).  BU  also 
occurs  in  a  few  late  Heb.  proper  names. 

7.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.— Through 
Phoen.  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  through  Greek  colonies  in 
Syria,  the  worsliip  of  the  old  Sem.  b''dltm  was 
widely  disseminated  throufdiout  tlie  Grteco-Koman 
world,  and  exerted  a  deep  influence  upon  Occidental 
thought  The  local  divinity  was  either  call^  by 
his  original  Bern,  name,  Balauiosat  Heliopolts, 
Balsamem  at  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and  the  Phceuician 
colonies,  Balnuuxodes  at  i)eir  el-Qal'a,  Beebnaris 
at  Tyre,  Balcaranensis  at  Carthage,  Baladdkis  at 
Signs,  AsfUbolos  and  laribolos  at  Palmyra  ;  or  else 
his  name  was  translated  into  ite  supposed  Gr.  or 
Lat.  equivalent.  The  local  ba'al  was  everywhere 
regarded  as  the  supreme  god,  hence  he  was  f^- 
quently  identified  with  Zeus  or  Jnppiter,  the  name 
of  his  city  being  appended  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  similar  divinities,  e.g.  Zeus  KssiffS  Zens 
Damascenos,  Zeus  Karmetos,  Zeus  Atabyrios, 
Zeus  Tarsios,  Jnppiter  Heliopolitanus  (see  above 
under  the  corresponding  Semitic  names).  Other 
ba't^  had  peculiarities  which  led  to  their  identi- 
fication witli  Kronos-Satum.  Balearanensia  of 
Carthage,  for  instance,  is  regntarly  called  Satumut 
in  the  inscriptions  (cf.  Alex.  Potyb.,  frag.  3  mFHQ 
iiL  212;  Serrina,  Aen.  i.  642,  729;  Damascius, 
Vit.  Itid.  8  115  ;  Job.  Chiya  on  Ps.  105,  §  3  ;  Theo- 
doret  on  Fs  105"  in  FG  liiL  1730).  The  ba'al  of 
Heliopolis,  who  was  the  sun,  was,  of  course,  identi- 
fied with  Heliot  and  Sol.  Malak-Btl  at  PalnijTa  is 
in  the  Latin  parallel  called  *  Sol  sanctissimus  '  (cf. 
Servius,  Aen.  1.  642,  729  ;  Nonn.  Dionyt.  xl.  3920'.; 
Macrobius,  Saturn,  i.  23).  Hesychiua  («.v.  B^Xot), 
the  Etym.  Mag.  (s.v.  BSX},and  Parmeniu8(in Becker, 
Anecd.  225),  connect  Od'o/  with  Ouranot.  Ba'al- 
Mellfart  of  Tyre  is  almost  uniformly  identified 
by  classical  writers  with  Herakles  (cf.  Baethgen, 
Beitrd^e,  20  f.).  Late  writers  assert  that  in  Persian 
£a'a/ IB  the  same  as  ./4rf4  (Malalas,  p.  19;  John  of 
Antioch,  frag,  fi,  in  FHG  iv.  542  ;  Chron.  Patch,  i. 
18).  This  variety  in  tlie  identification  bears 
witness  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  b''iiltm  with 
which  Greeks  and  Romans  came  into  contact  (see 
Scholz,  Gottendientt,  p.  148  fi*. ;  Baethgen,  Beitrdge, 
p.  19  ff.}. 

The  Bab.  Bil  ia  also  known  to  the  classical 
writ«rs.  In  Servius  {Aen.  i.  612)  a  dim  memory 
survives  of  a  distinction  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  Bil,  but  in  generfil  only  Marduk-Bel  is 
known,  and  all  the  attributes  of  EnlU-Bel  are 
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aatsibed  to  hiiitt  as  In  the  latar  Bab.  tiieology. 
EademM  (in  DtunasoiiiB,  dia  Prine^.  120}  knows 
that  he  ia  the  son  of  Aot  {Sa)  and  Dauke  {Dam- 
kina).  BeroaraB  (in  FSO  ii.  407,  4ff.}  and  Castor 
(in  Eoseb.  Chmn.,  ed.  Bohoene,  p.  63)  narrate,  in 
direct  dependoioe  upon  the  Bab.  Creation-stoiy, 
bov  Bil  slew  the  dngou  of  the  deeiK  and  out  of 
her  body  ereatedheaTon  and  earth.  whimArrian 
{Anab,  lii  10.  4)  say*  that  the  Bah^ Imians  bmnoar 
him  most  of  all  the  gods  (of.  Minnonu  Felix,  vi.  1). 
The  boildinp  of  his  temple  at  Babylon  is  asoribed 
to  Semiramu  (Died.  iL  9:  DionysiaB  Periegetea, 
1007).  Beroesoa  (in  EoseK  Ckrvn.  ed.  Schoene, 
p.  48)  and  Joaepbns  (Ant.  X.  xi.  1)  tell  how  it  was 
beaatified  Irr  Nebocnadrezsar )  Arrian  {Anab.  tii. 
16.  4),  how  u  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  and  reboilt 
by  Awxander.  It  is  often  mentioned  ^  Uie  olasri* 
oal  writers  (Herod.  L 181 ;  Pans.  L  10. 8,  viiL  83.  8 ; 
Pliny,  Ti  121 ;  Mart  CapeU.  tL  701  f  Bolin.  Ix.  3). 
A  grave  of  Bil  at  Babylon  was  known  to  Ctesias 
(frag.  29,  210  j  d  Aelian.  xiL  8 )  Btrabo,  xtL  788 ; 
Diod.  xriL  102).  The  onlt  of  the  Bab.  BSl  was 
nerer  directly  adopted  by  the  Greeks  or  the 
Bomans,  as  were  tm  enlts  of  the  FhoeD.  and  Syr. 
l^aUm;  bat  ittdireotly  many  elements  <^  Bab. 
theological  speeulation  oonoeming  his  oharaoter 
and  his  creation  of  the  wotM  drifted  into  the 
Oooident,  and  re^appear  in  the  worship  of  Hitbra 
(see  MiTHBA).  Thnnigh  the  Bab.  nse  of  as  a 
proper  name,  and  through  the  exalted  Bab.  concep- 
tion of  his  onaiaoter  as  ereator  and  sapreme  god, 
the  Greeks  wwe  led  to  the  Idea  that  there  was  a 
nngle  god  B4t,  of  whom  the  nnmerons  Syr.  and 
Phcen.  V'dlim  were  only  the  local  manifestations. 
Strabo  speaks  of  Bilo»  as  a  great  god,  worshipped 
thronghoat  Africa  and  in  Asia  as  far  aa  Persia 
{xwL  744 ;  of.  BsBctrpta  Barbari  in  Friok,  Chnm. 
jr6i.281,97|CaTtias,ia.&16).  The  form  Bebw 
tm  a  |iroi«r  name  witlumt  additional  determinative 
is  ementiy  derived  from  the  Bab.  BSl  rather  than 
from  the  Fhoan.  ba'tU,  and  shows  that  the  idea  of  a 
single  god  £a'a/ Is  nltimatefyof  Babylonian  origin. 
On  the  Bab.  Btl  in  Greek  writen  sea  Sohols, 
OSttendiMti  if.  365  fE). 

LiTER&iTHi— Ib  wUltdan  to  tl»  fp«^  dtaamdooB  oi^atioiMd 
Mliotc.  irc«  (III  Uie  ba'al-Kull  la  ecDcnl,  Seidell,  d»  D\t  S^rft, 
inn  ;  J,  O.  Vois.  T/itoL  Oeiiliii,  iSii  ;  Grseuiua,  bH.  '  tl«l^ 
fn  UiV'^b  and  iiriihutt  Erie.-  Creozer,  .SvmtiuHk  u.  MfiOiKio^iAt. 
13(1,  li,  *!iff.;  Winer,  AWB,  fcTt-  ■  bW';  Di«st«i,  ^Monthtbe- 

'  EiULl' in  &'::bBnkel,  lut»>:  SchJoU^aon, ut.  ' Bu],' In  lUebni'g 
11 W a,  Vi~f> ;  Scholz,  Qltlieiidienj*t.a.  ZatibenmarntfttAgn  ic^l^n 

attek.  iL  187S;  E.  Meyer,  iirt.  '  BaJ,'  in  rtoa^ljtr'*  Lfx.,  lnS4; 
Butbf«n,  ifetT,  ipjr  3,-m.  hiU:-,urns(f,-3i-l,  Ibi^,  1711.;  W.  ft. 
Snltlk  A<1  S^St^iUi'i.  l':»4,  'Sii!. ;  Baudl.^&ia,  axt.  *  Baal,  04,* 
\uFRBK  U»7;  Pe.ilrn.art.  'LUuil/in  U!>B,  V/JV,^ 
Kutncb,  &  v.(t:'<ji  i|i  lUS^  Moore.  btL  '  Baal  'in£VJi,  Is&ft. 

Od  Ui«  b<i'«A-i:a]l  4iLii[^ijx  t.b«  OuiDAIliM  nod  l!»bruAa  t«e 
Oott.  ThA  WortKiiJ  -j/  JJa  uifm  irt  ItrttH,  tr.  by  Cnler]i?r.,  isaj; 
Sandiuta, ./otew  *C  Moioch^  ISTi,  1411.;  Kbhler,  t!\^'l. 
IBM,  n,  L  6t;  HltslK.  !i'!>l-  Tketti.  lA^U,  IC  (I  ;  DLiluiiinii. 
MBAW.  laSl.aEHl  A,UiMwt  TAecL,  Lia,%  ur.lT.;  Stadt.  V, 
Tt.  iSSflv  S03ff, ;  Rabert»ga,  Earit/  fC'lup\,n  of  Itfiu(,  lytfS; 
MoatelSo»,  Hib.  Ltet.  Smend,  Alitttt.  ItriL-fi'jnu^fah., 

lain,  Clt.,  ml.;  NowbcIc,  mt/.  Ar'-M..  l&:n.  Ik.  KIlOx 
V^ouiaux^  'Lm  pretnM  ilo  Bn»l/  fifl,  ISM,  a  i  Scliiilt». 
AmeH.  ThfoL^t  Vi/»:  Marti,  QeieK.  dfr  i*r.  Seligion*.  1607; 
^tfU9.lWiilie»i^itnirit0thAEiFiif,  IBM,  I*ctuj-wfJ,,  111. 

Oq  tha  ba  a]-<tiut  in  FtusolcLb  Aud  Ui&  Phcto.  colonicB 
MUDtdr,  iiBiifrion  dfr  AarlAajer*,  bEC.;  Movers,  Dit 

i'WiniiMr,  L,  1811:  krL  '  Phuniili-ii,*  Id  Lr^di  a^d  Qrub^r'G 

RMol'.RcKiwtte,  'L'iTercntB  wiyrian  et))biii£tciba,'f,'tq., 
ia  Atad.  dn  Inter,  ml.,  IMS,  9E.:  ScblottioaJUi,  uL  '  ILtir- 
OoIaiI,'  to  AUbm,  lau;  PleUcluaua,  /"AdBuifr,  laai,  162  IT. 

Ob  tin  ba'al-cult  l[iBriiBuidH««0|»Uiiii»ieflChwolion,  Qie 
AsUrr,  ISH,  11.  Iflfift;  Levy,  JtDJVO  xvliL,  1664.  &Off.;  4a 
VwU«.  5'(rrt#  Omtralt,  Inter.  S^wit,  166*.  «S:  ff,  ;  S&cTiaa. 
'BwI-Uaitu  In  4Lner  klUiuoSJiche'n  liiK^irtn,'  HbAW,  liiHL 
174 1!. ;  Lldcbvald.  A'OTdMm.  JSpwFilphi^,  13VB,  Kod  £p4«- 
Diffii  A'  Kmil.  fpiVnxMiJt,  ToL  L  pt  lii.  TIMl. 

On  tbp  £d'aZ-i:ii]t  Is  BaJnlooJa  bob  Montcr,  Htlwrionder  Bo&h, 
l  i'iifr,  \S27,  U  H.;  Schma*r,  'Bmtl  und  Bel '  In  TAjoJ, £(u<r. 
AVif,,  137 1,  Ktsff.;  Sduftdkf,  E^AT).  iss^  17311.:  J«Bua,£4». 
sMrfHrfi  dv  jSo^irltitii^  iievi»tf^&;  jeMisUa,  art.  'mw 


Jaitrow,  Tha  BeL  of  Bab.  and  Autria,  UB8,  tnd  tA.  In  Oarmaa 
Q002  &.),  ud  irt. '  B«L  of  B4bvloiii*,'  in  SDB  ▼.  OOOi),  p-  &S8 ; 
Zimmem,  Voter,  Sohn,  tend  inariprMA«p  fn  d*r  Babftonitohen 
eotUnoraUUung,  1890,  sod  KAT*.  1002,  S64IL,  STOO.;  Cl%r> 
'Eim,  tti«  God  of  inppar,'  In  AJSL  xxUL,  IMT,  9.  MSZ; 

Lewis  Batlbb  PAirar. 
BAALZEBUB  and  BEELZEBOUL.— These 

two  names  probably  refer  to  the  same  snpematoral 
being ;  or,  at  anr  rat&  the  seoond  ot  them  is 
derived  from  the  first.  Baalzebab  (soi  ^jn)  is  the 
OT  form  (2  K  l**  *■  "j^Mid  Beelzebonl  *  {p4ei^fio6\, 
WH  atej^tBtaSK)  the  MX  form  (Mt  10*  12>^%  Mk 
V.Lk  ll"-*"). 

BaaUebnb  is  in  tlie  OT  represented  as  the  god 
of  the  Philistine  city  of  Ekron,  whose  oraole  was 
80  famous  that  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  sent  to 
oonsolt  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  oracles  of  Jahweh. 
The  Hebrew  word  3ai  Sja  would  mean  'lord  of 
flies';  3i3i>Asi7rian  nunbuj  'a fly'  (d.  Eo  10*). 
The  LXX  and  Joaephus  bo  understood  it,  since 
they  make  the  name  of  the  ffoi  SiaK  luXw  (ef.  LXX, 
ad  loe.,  and  Joe.  Ami.  IX.  ii.  1).  Aquila  saroorts 
the  same  reading  by  transliterating  fiadSf«pc6p, 
while  Symmaohus  sapports  the  NT  form  p^aK^epotiK. 
Bezold  found,  in  an  inscription  of  the  Assyrian 
king  AsBur-bel-Kala  (11th  cent),  mention  made 
among  the  gods  of  Ebir-nari  (a  name  applied  in 
Meh  *  to  &ria  and  Paleetine)  of  a  god  Bel-s»*bu- 
bi(or>na).  Wen  the  last  syllable  certain,  it  would 
.  show  that  Baababtib  was  found  there  earlier 
(see  GataloM  K.  8S00,  and  Hommel,  AffT 
196).  Movers  {Die  PhSniaer,  L  260 ft)  held  that 
tha  orighia]  name  was  Sui  Spss'Iord  of  the 
mansion,'  which  originally  meant  a  heavenly  man- 
sion, but  afterwards  the  god  of  the  nether  world. 
This  view  ia  of  very  doubtful  certain^,  rinoe  ^31  in 
the  sense  of  'house'  (1  E  8»  and  Fs  49>«}  is  very 
uncertain  (cf.  LXX).  In  Is  68»  and  Hah  8^  it  is 
used  of  a  station  or  abode  in  the  heavens,  while  in 
the  Talmud  (CAomo,  iSi)  is  the  fonrtii  heaven, 
in  which  are  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  the  altar. 
This  would  hardly  be  posnble,  if  in  Jewish  thought 
the  word  had  ever  represented  a  rmMi  the  lonT  of 
which  was  the  prince  of  demons.  Halivy  {JA  xix. 
[18921  p.  304  and  CAIBL  xx.  [1892]  p.  74}  thinka 
Zebnb  the  name  of  a  place,  comparing  the  ^puna 
of  the  el-Amama  letters  (KB  v.  174. 16)— a  theory 
which  Eittel  ('Kttnige,'  in  Nowack's  Handkom- 
mentor,  ad  Ux.)  rightly  rejects.  The  resemblance 
between  Zebub  and  Sapnna  is  too  slight,  and  the 
Biblical  text  states  that  the  deity  in  qn»tiou  was 
the  god  of  Ekron.  la.  all  probability  Baalzebnb 
means  'lord  of  flie^'  which  are  very  numerous  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ekron  (see  Barton,  A  Ytan't 
Wandering  in  BibU  Lands,  1904,  p.  216  fL).  This 
tiUe  was  given  aa  an  epithet  to  the  god,  whether 
by  the  Eluonites  or  the  Hebrews  we  do  not  know, 
though  Baethgen  {Beit.  a.  MM.  Beliffiotugeeeh.  1888, 
p.  26)  h(dds  that  m  lemesmted  a  process  of  divina* 
tion  by  flies.  LitlM  Mr,  as  alreadv  noted,  the  name 
is  ^««Xfc^iKfX  and  is  applied  to  the  Itnd  of  the  devila, 
Mid  miade  a  synonym  of  Batan  (of.  Mk  S*"*",  Lk 
II"-").   Ct  above,  p.  287*. 

lliese  facts  have  given  rise  to  various  otmjeo- 
tures.  (1)  The  theory  of  Movers  already  referred 
to,  that  the  name  was  Toa  ^93,18  thou^w  by  soma 
to  reodve  oonflxmation  fRsn  the  fiot  that  in  Ht 
10*  olKo8«rr6nit  (^'mastor  of  the  honse't)  may 
be  considered  a  translatitn  of  it.  Thera  la  no 
real  reason,  however,  to  consider  <aie  of  these 
words  a  translation  of  the  other.  If  rat  ( = '  house ') 
was  an  original  element  of  the  name,  a  pvnnins 
Jew  would  eatily  have  Snai  (aSyr.  ania'dnng') 
suggested  to  him.  and  might  so  understand  the 
^lMlnbdborAThMBOWitlUN?^inOrMkMSBL  Bomilti 
oarrcnaT  to  Um  Tnlnta. 

t  Ch^ni  (JCSf,  oS.  51t>  holdi  ttst  •U»w«^  ■Ofiwti  Ow 
iMdinv Tat  na,  A">B>*  'o^'sadTaobsBtsdfMDiras 
'honst.* 
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nune  (so  Gould,  *  Bfark,'  in  Jnttr.  Orit.  Com.  p.  02). 
^)  It  is  mi^KMed  that  tha  nuno  ia  a  miation  of 
ffaalmbmbf  ud  Uiat  boUi  the  form  and  the  lignifl- 
«aB«e  hare  nndovone  ohaaga.  Am  to  the  form,  it 
is  ni^KMed  (a)  tut  tlw  final  ft  mm  ehan^  to  I 
hf  0(HiadoaB  perreriion,  ao  as  to  make  it  mean 
*  moig,'  uba'ali^'  lord ')  ia  sometimes  changed  to 
bdaMk  (>'shame')  (cf.  Esh-baal,  1  Ch  9*.  with 
I$K-boAeth,  2  S  2") ;  thia  pcrranion  tranatormed 
'At'  to  'dnng,'  or  'aith.'  (ft)  Bandinin  {P££*) 
bmds  that  ft  was  changed  to  i  m  popnlar  imnnneia- 
tim,  wildMmt  initait  to  dung*  cm  meaning  as 
SaM-McmM  is  srautbiMs  dianged  to  BalMl- 
Msadel  J  and  fc)  Riefam  (ffWB^  held  that  in  the 
tame  of  Gbriat  BooAavftiift  was  Arsmsissd  to  iDTrSp3 
(si'loTd  of  enmity'),  and  ao  was  the  exart  eqalva- 
ItBt  of  A(d/tcJM,  or  Satan. 

As  to  to*  aignifloanoe  of  Besl-aabonl  In  the  NT 
poiod  diflfanst  theories  have  bsea  |«opoaed  to 
aeeoont  for  faia  erohitiom  frtaa  the  OT  god.  Odger 
lUndM,  p.  68)  thought  that  the  god  of  the 
hated  fhilistines  became  the  lepceeentatiTe  of 
heaUien  power,  and  ao  the  snh-snony  of  laraeL 
He  foimd  confirmation  of  his  view  in  ne  feet  that, 
in  AramMc/aai  wonld  be  phonettoaUjtnuufonaed 
into  in  (b<  hostility*).  Thia  theOTr;  thongh 
pUnriMe, lacks historiosl eonfirmation.  llieFliilia- 
tines  were  not  a  formidable  enemy  after  the  earl j 
days  of  the  kingdom.  Syrians,  AsiTrians,  Baby- 
lomans,  Perrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  took  toooea- 
aively  uie  phtoe  of  principal  nemy,  and  it  is  hardly 
jvowble  that  the  |;od  of  Ekrcm,  who  is  mmtioned 
m  hat  one  narratiTo  of  the  OT,  oonld  have  otm- 
tinned  to  hold  this  place.  Had  ha  d<me  so,  he 
oonld  not  have  escaped  mention. 

Another  view  is  expressed  in  the  Talmud,  which 
regards  the  fly  as  the  remeaentatiTe  of  oriL  In 
BTdihSth,  eia.  it  is  said :  '  The  eril  spirit  Uea  like 
a  fly  at  uie  door  of  the  human  heart.'  Again, 
in  BHraJASth,  106,  it  ia  said  that  the  Shnnammite 
woman  (2  K  4*  ft)  perorived  that  EUsha  was  a  man 
of  God,  beoanae  no  fly  emssed  his  table.  This 
eitimateof  the  fly  goes  baek  to  the  Jfldkna,  fnr  in 
ilfttXA,  fi*,  we  read :  '  A  fly,  being  an  impnre  thing, 
was  a«rer  seen  in  the  slaashter-hoose  of  the 
temple.*  la  re^ty  the  reriTalof  interest  in  Baal- 
aebob  in  the  NT  was  due  to  literary  oaoses. 
Cbimn  has  pointed  oat  that  Lk  9**  dunrs  that  in 
the  time  of  Christ  the  narxatiTe  of  2  K  1  posaeaaed 
a  sfatasge  fasoinstion  for  pw^le.  FrobaUy  both 
the  hostilitr  to  Baal-zebab  ezpresaed  in  that  narra- 
tive and  the  perreraion  of  nia  name  into  the 
Aianuuo  kui  tjd  {^'lord  of  hoatility*)  helped 
thia  literary  interest  to  make  Beel-sebab  a  lynonym 
of  Satan.  As  the  name  meant  'lord  of  flies»' 
this  woold  be  snfSeient  to  eall  into  exiatenoe  the 
Talmndie  etmoeption  that  the  fly  is  a  Idnd  of  imp, 
eqpedaDy  as  Lr  II  and  Dt  14  Imply  that  it  was  to 
be  reckoned  among  andean  flying  things. 

The  change  of  seftaft  to  Mtbul  in  the  NT  was,  no 
doobt,  doe  to  oonacioas  perreraion.  In  addition  to 
the  analt^  of  Mtheth,  cited  above,  the  Talmod 
CAbSda  adra,  18ft,  cf.  Dalman,  Aram.  Oram.  p. 
187)  shows  that  mi  as  arolied  to  the  saorifloes  of 
tiie  heathen  was  changed  to  ni  (*  dnng'). 

Unainna-UditfiMt.  J7«np  AMmtes  oo  Mt  IXH  Lk 
llU:  Movers.  MMri^.  IMl.  L  ma.;  Gd|rw,  UntMn, 

dmkiiiktt  lanuU,  uoe-iaod.  l  ita.  tu;  PMks, 


Moi>  Obobcu  a.  Babiom. 

BXB,  BABIS.— Bdft  (ujU-'Oato*  in  AraUo) 
was  the  titie  first  aaeamed  by  Mirzft  'All  Mnham- 
mad,  a  yoans  Sqryid  of  SMrfti,  who  in  A.B.  1200 
(mA.d.  1844)  began  to  preaoh  a  new  religion. 


which  spread  throngh  Perria  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and,  in  spite  of  violent  persecntunu,  col- 
miTtating  in  the  execution  of  the  foander  on  Jaly 
9, 1860,  and  of  some  twenty-ei^t  of  his  principol 
disdplea  on  September  Iff,  ISS,  haa  oantiMed  to 
gain  strength  until  the  present  day.  Both  (he 
history  and  the  doctrines  of  this  religion  present 
ao  many  remarkable  featnres,  that  the  subject  has, 
almost  from  the  first,  attracted  a  great  dud  of 
attention,  not  only  in  the  East  bat  in  Eorope,  and 
latterly  in  America;  and  the  literature  dealing 
with  it,  even  in  European  laiyiagee.  Is  Teiy  ex- 
tenaive;  while  the  AxMc  and  Pendan  writings, 
manoaoript,  litiK^raphed  and  printed,  oonneotod 
with  it  are  ao  numerous  and,  in  aome  cases,  so 
Toluminoua,  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for 
the  most  indnstrioua  student  to  read  in  their 
entirety  evm  those  which  are  aooesnble  in  half 
a  doaen  of  the  best-known  ooUeetlons  in  Europe. 
An  exhaostive  treatment  of  the  sabjeet  is  there* 
fine  impossible,  and  we  must  ecmtent  onrselves 
with  a  sketch  of  the  most  important  outlines  of 
tiw  history,  doctrines,  and  literature  of  the  religi<m 
in  question. 

s.  Antecedents.— In  order  to  understand  properly 
tike  ori^ns  sod  develownents  of  B4bl  doctrine,  it 
is,  of  eouTse,  essential  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
lalim,  and  especially  of  that  form  of  Isl&m  (the 
doctrine  of  the  /<And  'oAariwa  division  of  the 
ShI'a,  or  *  Sect  of  the  Twelve^  Imims},  of  whidi 
Persia  haa  from  the  earliest  Kuhammadan  tiioee 
been  the  stronghold,  sad  which,  since  the  16th 
cent,  of  our  era,  nas  been  the  State  religion  of  that 
kingdom.  Information  on  this  subject  must  be 
sought  elsewhere  in  this  Ent^doMMua  under  the 
appropriate  headings ;  but,  even  for  the  most  ele* 
mentary  oomiHrehension  of  the  early  B&lfl  doctrine, 
it  is  essential  to  grasp  the  Slil'ito  doctrine  of  the 
Imftmate,  and  especially  the  Messianie  teaching 
eonoeming  tiie  Twelfth  Imlm,  or  Imlm  HahdL 

Aooordug  to  the  Shi'ito  view,  the  prophet  Mn- 
hammad  mx^ted  to  sncceed  him,  ae  the  spiritnal 
head  of  Islim,  his  eonsin'AlI  ibn  AM  Tllib,  who, 
being  married  to  F&tima,  was  also  his  son-in-law. 
'All's  rights  were,  however,  usurped  in  turn  by 
Aba  ISakr,  *Umar,  and  'Uthm&n ;  and  though  he 
was  elected  Khalifa  afta '  Uthmin's  death,  he  was 
assssstnatied  after  a  bri^  and  trouUed  r^^  of 
five  yean  (A.x».  606-061).  His  eldest  S(m.al-^aan, 
the  seoond  Imim,  abdioated  Ave  or  mx  months 
after  his  fotber's  death  in  favour  oi  the  Umayyad 
Mo'Awiya.  His  younger  son,  al-Qnsayn,  the  third 
Im&m,  attempted  to  regain  his  temporal  rights  by 
a  rash  revolt  against  the  Umayyads,  but  perished 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Karbalt  (KerbeU)  on  lifuhar. 
ram  10,  A.H.  61  (Oct.  10^  680).  a  day  still 
edebrated  with  wailing  and  monniing  In  all  Shi'ito 
oommnnities,  especially  in  Penda.  The  nine  re- 
maining Imftms  all  lived  in  more  or  less  dread  of 
the  Umayyad,  and  afterwards  of  tiie  'Abb&sid 
khalifas,  and  manyof  them  died  by  poison  or  other 
violent  means.  Th^  were  all  deaoended  from 
aI-9uBayn,  and,  according  to  the  popular  belief, 
from  a  daughter  of  Yasdigird  m.,  the  last  Sftsftnian 
Idng.  who  was  taken  oaptive  by  the  Arabs  after 
tiie  oattle  of  Qftdidyy^  and  raven  in  marriage  to 
al-Qusayn.  This  bdief,  whidi  was  prevalent  at 
least  aa  early  as  the  8rd  cent  of  the  Bljra,  since 
it  is  mentioned  by  the  historian  al-Ya'qUU  (ed. 
Houtsmik  iL  203,  868),  undoubtedly  explains,  as 
remarked  by  Gobineau.*  the  affection  in  which 
the  Im&ms  are  hdd  in  Persia,  since  they  are  re- 
garded as  the  direct  desoendants  not  only  of  the 

Eroi^et  Mohammad,  hat  also  of  the  old  royal 
onse  of  S&sftn.   The  Divine  Rieht  of  the  Imftms 
to  the  temporal  supremacy  of  vUoh  they  had  been 
onjustiy  deprived,  and  the  absolute  dependence 
•  M.  «t  i>MIofc  dMw        OMtrsb  (ed.  lMO)h  p.  m. 
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of  the  faithful  on  the  Bpiritoal  guidance  of  the 
'Imftm  of  the  Age,'  thus  became  the  two  most 
characteriBUo  ana  essential  dogmas  of  all  the 
various  Shl'ite  aecta.  'Whoaoerer  dies,'  says 
a  well-known  Shi'lte  tradition,  'without  recog- 
nizing the  Imftm  of  his  time,  dies  the  death  oi  i 
pagan.' 

Now,  according  to  the  '  Sect  of  the  Twelve,'  the 
Twelfth  Imftm,  or  Im&m  Mahdi,  wae  the  last  of 
the  series.  But  since,  according  to  their  belief, 
the  worid  cannot  do  without  an  Imftm,  and  Bince 
this  last  Imftm,  who  succeeded  his  fatlier  in  A.H. 
280  (  =  A.D.  873-4),  disappeared  from  mortal  ken 
in  A.H.  329  (=A.D.  940-1),  it  is  held  that  be  never 
died,  but  is  still  living  in  the  mysterious  city  of 
Jabulqft,  or  Jftbnlsft,  surrounded  by  a  baud  of 
faithfal  discUtles,  and  that  at  the  end  of  time 
he  will  LEwne  forth  and  *  fill  the  earth  with  justice 
after  it  has  been  filled  with  iniquity.'  This  Mes- 
sianic Advent  is  ever  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
Persian  Shl'ite,  who,  when  he  has  occasion  to 
mention  the  Twelfth  Imftm,  or  Imftm  Matidi  (also 
entitled  ^uiitUuHldk,  'the  Proof  of  God,'  Baqiy- 
vatu'lldh,  'the  Remnant  of  God,'  ^dhiim't-Zamdn, 
*theLordof  theA^'and  Qd-'imu  'AUAfuhammad, 
'He  who  shall  ansa  out  of  the  house  of  Mutiam- 

mad'),  always  adds  the  formula  Ap>y  J^qa 

('  May  God  hasten  his  ^lad  Advent  I '). 
Now,  in  connexion  with  B&bl  doctrine,  it  is  to  be 

noticed  first  of  all  that  the  '  Manifestation '  (j^) 
of  Mirzft  'All  Mut^ammad  the  Bftb  took  place,  as 
already  said,  in  A.H.  1260,  exactly  a  thousand 
years  after  the  snooeBsiiHi  of  the  Imftm  Hahdi  to 
tlie  Imftmate,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  oompleUon 

of  a  millennium  of  *  Occnltation '  (»j;..jai).  For 

the  Imftm  Mahdi,  according  to  the  Shl'ite  belief, 
appeared  in  public  once  only,  on  bis  accession, 
when  be  performed  the  funeral  service  over  his 
father,  after  which  be  became  invisible  to  the  bulk 
of  his  followers.  During  the  first  69  years  of  the 
millennium  of  '  Occnltation,'  however,  his  instruc- 
tions and  directions  were  communicated  to  his 
followers,  the  Shl'a,  through  four  successive  inter- 
mediaries, each  of  whom  bore  the  title  of  Bdb,  or 
'Gate.**  This  period  is  known  as  'the  Minor 

Occnltation'  (^J^  ui-JUkf).  In  a.h.  329,  how- 
ever, this  series  of  'Gates,'  or  channels  of  com- 
mnoicatioo  between  the  Imftm  and  his  followers, 
came  to  an  end,  and  such  communication  became 
impossible.  Tbis  later  and  longer  period  (which, 
according  to  the  BftM  view,  lasted  from  a.h.  329 
to  A.U.  1260)  is  known  as  *  the  Major  Occnltation ' 

It  was  in  this  sense,  then,  that  Mlrsft  'AH  Mu- 
tuunmad,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Bsh^  or  'Gate,'  viz.,  the  gate 
wherebjf  oranmnnication,  closed  since  uie  end  of 
the  'Minor  Occnltation,*  was  re^^pened  between 
the  Hidden  Imftm  and  bis  faithful  followers.  He 
did  not  invent  this  term,  nor  was  he  even  the  first 
tA  revive  it,  for  it  was  used  in  the  same  sense  by 
ash-Shalmaghftnl,  a  Messiah  of  the  lOtb  cent,  of 
our  era,  and  by  others.t  So  far  as  recent  times 
are  concerned,  however,  it  was  the  Shaykhl  school, 
founded  by  Shaykh  A^imad  al-Ahsft'I  (b.  a.d. 
1783,  d.  A.D.  1826)  which  revived  the  idea  that 
amongst  the  faithful  followen  of  the  Tw^ih 

"  For  thdr  tMums,  ud  » fullar  100011111  of  ttH  iriiida  aMtter, 
•M  the  presuit  writer^  tr.  of  Um  gVswflgrt  XarrattM, 
U.  SflSir. 

t  For  A  fun  diacnvlon  of  this  mftttor,  we  the  note  on  Um 
neening  of  the  tlUe  'BU>'  in  the  to.  of  the  TratetUr't  Sam- 


Imftm  there  must  always  exist  one,  whom  they 
entitled  Skt  a-i  K&mil  (J^\^  'l^e  Perfect 

Shl'ite,'  who  was  in  direct  spiritual  communication 
with  him.  NeitherShaykh  Ahmad  nor  his  successor 
Sayyid  Kft^m  of  Rasht  (d.  A.D.  1843-1844)  made 
use  of  the  title  '  Bftb,'  but  their  conception  of  '  the 
Perfect  Shl'ite'  was  practically  identical  with  the 
idea  connoted  by  that  title.  To  this  Shaykhl 
school,  or  sect,  oetonged  not  only  Mirzft  'All 
Muhammad  himself,  but  Mullft  ^usayn  of  Bush- 
rawayh,  Qurratn'l-'Ayn,  and  many  others  of  his 
first  and  most  zealous  disciples.  On  the  death  of 
Sayyid  Kft^im  his  followers  were  naturally  im- 
peUed  by  their  doctrine  concerning  'the  Perfect 
Shl'ite'  to  seek  his  successor.  There  were  two 
clumante,  Mirzft  'All  Mab&mma^t  who  on  Majr  23, 
1844,*  within  a  short  time  of  Sayyid  Kft^m's 
death,  announced  himself  to  be  the  'Bftb,*  and 
whose  followers  were  consequently  called  *  Bftbis' ; 
and  Hftjjt  Mubammad  Karim  Khftn,  a  scion  of 
the  Qftjar  Rovol  Family,  who  was  recognized,  and 
whose  descendants  are  still  recognized,  by  the  con- 
servative or  stationary  Shaykhla  as  their  spiritual 
head.  It  is  in  the  teachings  of  the  Shaykhl 
school,  therefore,  that  the  immediate  origins  of 
early  Bfibi  doctrine  must  be  sought;  but  no 
Enropean  scholar  has  yet  made  a  critical  study 
of  the  works  and  doctrines  of  Shaykh  Ahmad  and 
Sayyid  Kft^m,  Those  who  desire  somewhat  fuller 
information  on  tills  subject  may  be  retored  to 
the  Travdlef'9  Narrative,  ii.  234-244.  A  full  and 
critical  study  of  the  Shaykhl  doctrines  would,  how* 
ever,  form  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  such  a 
philosophical  history  of  the  Bftbis  as  most  some 
day  be  written. 

a.  History  of  the  morement  durinjr  the  life  of 
the  founder. — The  first  period  of  Bftbl  history 
begins  with  the  'Manifestation'  on  May  23,  1844, 
and  ends  with  the  martyrdom  of  the  Bftb  at  Tabriz 
on  July  9,  1850.  The  detailed  history  of  these 
six  years  will  be  found  in  the  translations  of  the 
Travelter't  Narrative  (Comb.  1891)  and  the  New 
BUtory.of  .  .  .  fAe  Bdi{Camb.  1893),  while  a  fairly 
complete  bibliography  of  earlier  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, both  European  and  Oriental,  is  given  in  the 
former  work  (ii.  173-211).  In  the  JRAS  for  1889 
(vol.  xxL  new  ser.  pp.  4S5-S26  and  881-1009)  are 
also  discussed  critically  various  matters  connected 
with  both  the  historr  and  the  doctrines  of  the  sect. 
Of  the  three  chief  nistories  composed  in  Persian 
by  members  of  the  sect,  the  earliest  and  most 
instructive  is  that  written  between  1850  and  1852 
by  Hftjjl  Mirzft  Jftid  of  Kftsliftn,  who  must  have 
finisbea  it  only  a  little  while  before  he  was  put  to 
death  among  the  twenty-eight  Bftbis  who  sofTered 
martyrdom  at  l^i'ftn  (Teherfin)  on  September  15, 
1852.  Of  this  work  the  only  complete  manuscript, 
BO  far  as  the  present  writer  can  ascertain,  which 
existed  (until  ne  caused  it  to  be  transcribed  for 
himself)  was  iSimpf.  Per«.  1071  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationflle  at  I^^.  me  of  the  MSS  brought  from 
Persia  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Goblneau,  the  talented 
author  of  Les  Religiom  et  Um  philosophies  dans 
VAsie  Centrale.  Another  MS  in  the  same  collec- 
tion {Suppl.  Pers.  1070)  contains  the  first  third  of 

it,  while  the  New  Bi^ory  {J>J  Jtf»-  ^J^^  is  a  re- 

cension  made  (about  A.D.  1876-lEM))  by  Mirzft 
Husayn  of  Hamadftn,  containing  many  additions, 
but  alBo  remarkable  for  some  extremely  important 
omissions  and  alterations.  There  is  thus  suificient 
material  for  an  edition  of  this  most  important  docu- 
ment, which  the  present  writer  is  now  (1908)  print- 
ing. The  Traveller's  Narrative,  the  third  of  the 
three  principal  systematic  aeconnts  compiled  by  the 
■  This  dftte,  u\d  even  the  exact  hour  of  bit  *  unUemtlon,' 
h  (riven  by  the  Bib  tn  two  puMM  of  the  Perrisn  Bafm 
(WitMd  U-  7.       vi.  18)l   See  Trav.  Jiarr.  iL  SlS-SaiL 
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Bibia  of  their  histoir,  is  not  only  later,  bat  deals 
lees  with  the  early  DiBtory_  of  the  movement  than 
with  the  tHMraphy  and  irritinga  of  Bi^A'u'U&h,  to 
whose  son '  AbbAs  Efendi  (alio  called '  Abdn'l-BahA) 
its  aathorship  is  ascribed.  The  acooonta  of  B&bl 
hbtory  given  by  Mnbammadan  writers  (notably 
by  the  Lia&ual-Mnlk  in  the  Nagikhu't-Tawankh 
and  by  Kifi-qnli-Kh&n  in  his  sopplement  to 
the  Bawfotu'f-^/A)  must,  u  a  role,  be  naed 
with  great  caution,  bat  exception  mast  be  made 
in  favour  the  utte  Sayyid  Jam&lu'd-I^  at 
Af ^lin'B  article  on  the  Bftbis  m  BufTUBul-BuBtkni's 
Aralnc  encycloptedia  the  Dti'ittUu'l'Ma' Arif  (Bei- 
rut, 1881),  and  of  a  more  recent  history  compiled 
in  Arabic  by  a  Persian  doctor  named  Za'lmn'd- 
Dawla,  and  published  at  Cairo  in  A.H.  1321  (a.d. 
1908-i),*  from  both  of  which,  in  s[ate  of  the  pre- 
jndice  against  the  Bibia  which  they  display,  im- 
portant facts  may  be  gleaned. 

A  very  brief  anmmaiy  of  the  events  of  this  first 
period  (A.d.  1844-1860)  is  all  that  can  be  given 
here.  The  Bab  himaelf,  who  was  only  twenty- 
four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  '  Manifestation/t 
and  not  thirty  when  be  suffered  martyrdom,  was 
a  captive  in  the  bands  of  bis  enemies  during  the 
greater  portion  of  his  brief  career,  first  at  Snir&z 
rAugustr-September  1S46— March  1846),  then  at 
Ufahftn  (March  1846— March  1847),  then  at  Mftkfl 
near  Urumiyya,  and,  for  the  last  six  months  of 
his  life,  at  the  neigbbooring  castle  of  Cbihrlq.  He 
enjoyed  the  greatest  freedom  at  I^fah&n,  where  the 
governor,  Sundchihr  KhAn,  a  Georgian  eanach, 
treated  him  with  oonsideratioo  and  even  favour ; 
bat  he  was  able  to  oontinue  hie  writings  and  to 
ecmeapond  with,  and  even  receive,  his  followers 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  captivity,  save, 
perhaps,  the  last  portion.  He  himself,  however, 
took  no  part  in  the  bloody  battles  which  presently 
lm>ke  oat  between  his  foUowers  and  their  Muslim 
antagonists.  Of  these  armed  risinjBB  of  the  Babis 
the  ^ief  wen  in  Mftsanduftn,  at  Shaykh  Taband 
near  BftrfurOsh,  under  the  leadership  of  MullA 
Qnsayn  of  Boshrawavh  and  ^ftjji  MnllA  Muham- 
mad All  of  BArfarOsn  (aatumn  of  1848  to  summer 
of  1849) ;  at  Zanjftn,  under  Mullft  Muhammad  'Ali 
Zanj&nt  (May-December  18fiO) ;  and  at  Yazd  and 
Niriz,  under  Aghft  Sa^d  Y^v&  (summer  of  1850), 
iriiile  a  seeond  rising  at  Kirtx  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  1852.^  Amongst  other  events  of  this 
period  to  which  the  Bftbis  attach  special  import- 
ance, and  of  which  they  have  preserved  detailed 
accounts,  is  the  martyrdom  of  '  the  Seven  Martyrs ' 
at  Tibrftn,  which  also  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1850.g  During  the  later  period  of  his  career  MirzA 
'All  Mubammad  discarded  the  title  of  *  B&b '  (which 
he  conferred  on  one  of  his  disciples)  and  announced 
that  he  was  the  Q&'im,  or  expected  Imftm,  and  even 

more  than  this,  the  Nuq(a  {i^aij),  or '  Point.*  It  is 
hv  thin  title  (ffafrat-i-Nuqta-i-Ula,  'His  Holiness 
the  First  Point '),  or  by  that  of  Bofrai-i-Rabbiyu'l- 
A'ld,  *  His  Holiness  my  Lord  Most  High,'  that  he 
is  generally  spoken  ot  by  bis  followers,  though 
latterly  Uie  Bah&'ls,  desinng  to  represent  him 
a  mere  forerunner  of  Bah&'u'llfih — a  sort  of  John 
the  Baptist — seem  to  have  abandoned  the  use  of 
these  later  and  lii^er  titlee.  But  from  the  Bfib's 
own  later  writings,  such  as  the  Persian  Baydn, 
as  well  as  from  what  is  said  by  Mln&  J&nl  and 
other  oontemporary  writers,  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
lemrded  as  a  divme  being,  and  that  in  a  very 
fuQ  sense,  as  will  be  shown  when  the  doctrines 

*  Thii  work  la  entiUsd  Jr^M^u  BMCl-A  IneOb  ('  tbe  Eej  of  U» 

GMaotOktM')- 

t  The  moat  relUMe  tvldanoa  points  to  October  s,  IS20,  sa 
tlM  dsto  ot  bb  blrtta.  Una  QaM^D  'Ali,  sttcnwda  known  u 
BaAdVUdA  was  a  jmx  or  two  older  (laa  Tnv.  JTorr.  U. 
SIBB.). 

1 8ts  Trmt.  Smrr.  H.  tSMttL  I A  U.  «1-«U. 


of  the  B&bts  are  discussed,  when  the  term  '  Point ' 
{Nuq{a)  will  also  be  explained.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  execatitn  of  tiie  B&b  at  Tal»lz  on 
July  9,  1850,  and  espeually  his  strange  eacwa 
from  the  first  volley  fired  at  him,*  are  fnUr 
reoorded  in  the  histories  already  mentioned,  uia 
need  not  be  recapitnlated  here.  His  body,  after 
being  exposed  for  several  days,  was  recovered 
his  discipleB,  together  with  that  of  his  fellow- 
martyr  Mirzft  Mubammad  'All  of  Talniz,  wrapped 
in  white  silk,  placed  in  a  ocrffin,  and  oonoealed  for 
some  seventeen  years  in  a  little  shrine  called 
Im&m-zftda-i-Ma'^Om  between  T^brftn  and  Kib&^ 
Karim.  At  a  later  date  it  was  transferred  to 
Akkft  (St  Jean  d'Aore)  br  order  of  Bahft'u'U&h, 
where  it  was  plaoed  in  a  serine  specially  built  for 
that  mirpoBe.f 

3.  PenodofSubb-i-Ezel*>Kmrem«CT(A.D.  1860- 
1868).— Before  his  death  the  fifth  had  nominated 
as  his  succetutor  a  lad  named  Mirzft  Yat;iyft,  son 
of  Mirzft  Buzurg  of  Nflr,  and  half-brother  of  the 
afterwards  more  famous  Mirzft  Husayn  'All,  better 
known  as  Bah&'a'llfth.  Mirzft  Yahyft  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mirsft  Jftnl,  only  14  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  B&b's  '  Manifestation,'  so  that  he  must  have 
been  bom  about  A.H.  1246  (  =  a.d.  1830-1831).  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  bis  step-mother,  the  mother  of  Us 
elder  half-orother  fiah&'n'll&h,  who  was  about  13 
years  his  senior.:^  Mirzft  Janf,  our  oldest,  beet,  and 
most  unprejudiced  anthoritjr  (since  he  was  killed 
in  1862,  long  before  the  schism  between  the  £  sells 
and  Bahft'ia  took  place)  reports  Bahft'u'Ufth  as 
sayii^  that  he  did  not  then  know  how  high  a 
poution  Mirzft  Yahyft  was  destined  to  oooupy. 
At  the  earl^  a«e  of  16,  abont  a  year  after  the 
'  Manifestation,  he  was  so  attracted  by  what  he 
heard  of  the  Bftb  and  read  of  his  writings,  that 
he  set  off  for  KhurftH&n  and  M&zand^lr^  met 
Janftb-i-Cjuddfls  (t.e.  Mullft  Mubammad  'All  of 
BftrfurOsh)  and  Qurratu'l- Ayn,  and«  witli  Bahft* 
'n'llflh,  attempted  to  join  the  Bftlds  who  were 
besieged  at  Sbaykh  faband,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  governor  of  Amul.  In  the  fifth  year  of 
the  'Manifestation*  (A.H.  12e5  =  A.D.  1849),  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Shaykh  TabarsI,  the  Bftb,  having 
heard  of  Mirzft  Yahyft's  youth,  zeal,  and  devotion, 
declared  that  in  him  was  fulfilled  the  sisn  of  the 
Fifth  Year  given  in  the  tradition  of  Kumayl, 
'A  Light  sliming  from  the  Dawn  of  Eternity,* 
conferred  on  him  the  title  ^ubl^i-Ezel  ('  the  Dawn 
of  Eternity'),  sent  him  blH  own  rings  and  other 
personal  possessions,  authorized  him,  at  such  time 
as  he  sliould  see  fit,  to  add  8  wdfyidt  (or  '  Unities' 
of  19  chapters  each)  to  the  Bay&n,  and  appointed 
him  his  successor.  On  the  Bftvs  death,  therefore, 
^ubb-i-Ezel,  as  we  shall  now  continue  to  call  him, 
was  recognized  with  practical  unanimity  by  the 
Bftbis  as  their  spiritual  head ;  but,  owing  to  his 
youth  and  the  secluded  life  which  be  wlopted, 
the  practical  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Babi 
community  devolved  chiefly  on  his  elder  half- 
brother  Bahft'u'Ufth,  or  Janftb-i-Bahft,  as  he  is 
called  by  Mirzft  Jftul,  There  seem  to  have  been 
some  rival  claimants,  notably  Mirzft  AsaduHlfth 
of  Tabriz,  entitled  *  Dayyftn,'  who  was,  according 
to  Gobineau  (p.  277 f.),  drowned  in  the  Sha^^u'f 
'Arab  by  some  of  the  Bftbis  who  wished  to  put 
an  end  to  his  pretensions  ;  and,  according  to  Mirzft 
Jtlnl,  certain  other  persons,  such  as  'the  Indian 
believer'  Sayyid  Ba^ir,  Aghft  Muhammad  Karftwl, 

and  a  young  oonfectioner  entitled  '  Dhabib'  (^u  J 

*  See.  bowevM,  tbe  N^w  Hittorn,  p.  30],  n.  1  ad  Mia,  wUoh 
oont^na  «  oorrecUon  ol  k  deUil  given  by  Ooblneau. 
t  See  the  TraeeUer'i  Narrative,  li.  M,  knd  a.  lad  eale, 
:  The  dftte  of  fi«hfc'u11Ui'i  birth  ia  given  In  NftbU's  rhymed 
cbioiiideu2Hut*smin,A.B.m8<-NoTemb«rlB,1817}.  (>•• 
JSA3,  im,  p.  OL 
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olainwd  to  b*  tiieopluuiiM  or  Divin*  Manl- 

featattoiH.*  Hma  J&Dl  AOtnaUy  exulted  in  this 
itate  of  thlngi,  denlftring  that  jut  m  the  tree 
whioh  bean  moiit  fruit  ia  the  moat  perfect,  so  tiie 
reli^Mi  wUdi  prodnoes  moat  divine  or  juon-DiTine 
MwifestatlMia  therehj  shows  ita  superiority  to 
other  creeds.  Bat  none  of  these  perBons  appears 
to  have  had  anj  oonaiderahle  following,  and  for 
some  time  ^nbh'i-Eiel  enjoyed,  nominally  at  leasts 
as  nnoonteeted  sapremaoy. 

For  two  Tears  fjnly  ISSO-Angost  1852)  UtUe 
was  heard  o?  the  Bftbls ;  bnt  on  Angast  IS,  1862, 
three  or  f  onr  adherents  of  tiie  seot  made  an  attempt 
on  tiie  life  of  NBfint*d*Dln  Sb&h  as  h«  waa  learing 
his  palace  at  Niyftvaiia  to  go  ont  hunting.  The 
attunpt,  which  appears  to  wve  had  no  oonnten- 
anoe  m>m  the  leaders  of  the  Bftbfs,  failed,  but  led 
to  the  fierce  peraecution  of  ^e  sect,  of  whom  some 
twenty-eight  prominent  members,  indading  the 
beantifnl  poetess  QanatBl->yn,  Mollft  Shaykh 
'All,  oalled  *  Jan&b-i-'Afbn,*  1^  Si^yid  Qnaayn 
of  Yasd  the  Bftb's  seraetaiy  Solaymliii  Ehftn,  «ul 
onr  historian  9&jji  lflrz&  Jftnl,  were  among  the 
most  eonamenons  Tictims.  The  object  being  to 
make  all  classee  participators  in  their  blood,  tiie 
doomed  Babls  were  divided  among  the  different 
claaoes  and  gilds,  be^nning  with  tne  'lUama,  the 
prinosa  of  uu  Boyiu  Honsa,  and  the  different 
Government  offloee,  and  ending  with  the  royal 
pages  and  atodants  of  tiw  DOru'l-Fvwan,  one 
viotim  being  aadgned  to  each,  and  a  rivabr  in 
omelty  was  thus  ptodoced  which  made  that  day, 
Wedneedav,  September  IB,  1862,  equally  memor- 
aUe  and  horrible  to  all  who  witnessed  it.  The 
fortitada  oi  the  BftM  mart^m,  and  especially  the 
death-aostasy  of  Sniavmfin  Kh&n,  prodnoed  a  pro* 
ioond  imwcasion,  and^  as  Gobinean  says,  probabijr 
did  more  to  win  oonrerts  to  the  new  nitii  tiian  all 
the  previous  propaflsnda.t 

Bah&'nU&h  and  ^bh-i-Esel  both  escaped  deatb 
on  this  occasion,  though  the  former  was  airested,; 
and  a  price  was  set  on  the  apprehendon  of  the 
latter.l  Both  ultimately  escaped  to  Bwhdad, 
where  they  arrived  about  tiie  end  of  1862,  Bah&'u- 
Hih,  who  waa  imprisoned  in  fihrftn  for  four  months, 
aizinnff  soim  after  his  half-brother.  B  For  the 
next  ^v«a  or  twelve  yeais  (1853-1864)  Ba^^dad 
was  the  headquarters  ot  the  seot,  of  whioh  $ubl»-i- 
Eiel  oontinued  to  be  the  oetemdUe  head,  and  is 
even  implicdtly  aoknowled£«d  aa  snch  hy  Bahfi*u- 
'llSh  in  the  loan,  composed  by  him  in  1861-1862. 
In  the  TraveUtt'*  Narrative  (iL  M£,  especially 
pp.  66  and  62-68  of  the  translaoon),  whieh  contains 
the  oflSoial  Bahftl  veraion  of  these  transaotiona,  it 
ia  implied  that  the  nomination  of  ^nbh-i-Ezel  waa 
a  mere  blind,  that  Bahft'n'llfib  waa  from  the  first 
intended,  and  that  his  'Manifestation'  took  place 
in  A.H.  1289  (^A.D.  1868),  whioh  the  Bftbis  oall 

the  year  of  'after  a  while'  ^^JJ^  <>m  Ajud,  for 

^^JJ^,  'while,*  -  8+lO-|-0O«i68,andthe  year 

'after*  ia  '69).  Ostensibly,  however,  hia  daim  to 
be  '  He  whom  God  shall  manifest'  datea  from  a.h. 
1288  {A.D.  1866-1867),  the  end  of  the  Adrianople 
period,  which  agreea  with  Naldl's  statement  T  that 
he  waa  fifty  years  old  when  he  thna  manifeated  his 
true  natn^  for  he  vas  bom  In  A.B.  1238  (>a.d. 
1817). 

"  AnotlMr  Moh  tdalmaBti  Moordiiv  to  QabVl-bd.  wm 
Buakjn  of  KDin,  who  p«rUwd  is  tbo  peneoation  of  18S2  (m 
the  TrmtOmfi  Jfomtlw,  U.  StOfA  wUI*  hro  oUier  oUmuti, 
SkttM  Qnwii  of  Bliidi;iaaad8bia'khIsiMil,mtiMiitliiBad 
(•M  Ktao  p.  K7I.  ol  tts  MBN^  irtut*  oOht  pntsndm  arc 
aanted). 

f  Viar  tacOw  drtaHs  am  tts  TrmOm'M  Samttv,  fi.  SSS- 
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The  reoorda  of  the  Baghdad  period  aza  omnpara- 
tively  scanty,  but  the  propaganda  went  steadl^ 

on,  though  oonducted  wi^  a  caution  ud  pnulenoe 
foreign  to  the  early  days  of  the  sect.  About  a 
year  after  his  arrival  at  Baghdad,  Bah&'ulUh 
retired  al<ma  ftnr  two  ^eazs  into  the  highlands  of 
Turldah  KnrdistAn,  living  ohiefly  at  a  ptsee  eaUed 
SarkalU,  and  oooainonally  vidting  Snlaymftniyya.* 
B^  the  Bah&ls  this  retirement  is  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  preparation  and  purification  \  aj  tiie  Eiella, 
as  due  to  ajmovance  at  the  opposition  whioh  he 
enoountered  in  nia  plana  from  aeveral  prominent 
B&biB  of  tiie  old  school.  9ubh-i*Biel,  a  man  of 
modest  and  retiring  diapocdtion,  seems  to  have 
lived  in  great  seduaion  both  before  and  after  this 
event,  and  the  disputes  whidi  appear  to  Imve 
occurred  at  this  period  seem  to  have  been  ohiefly 
between  Bahft'ollfth  and  his  adherents  on  the  <me 
hand,  and  Uull&  Muhammad  Ja'far  of  Nir&q, 
Mullft  Rajab  'AH  QoAir,  Savyid  Mnhammad  of 
Isfahfin,  M^d  Jawfid  of  Kerbelft  and  the  like  on 
the  other.  Ultimately,  owing  to  the  hoetili^  ttf 
the  Perdan  Ccmsal  at  Baghdad,  ISSsA  Basmg 
Kh&n  (rf  Qaz¥^  and  Mirza  ^usayu  KhAn  Mu- 
sMru'd-DoMa,  the  Persian  Ambawador  at  Con- 
stantinoide,  the  Turkish  government  was  induced 
to  expel  the  B&bia  from  Baghdad,  where  their 
proximiW  to  the  Persian  frontier,  and  to  the 
ShI'ite  shrines  of  KerbelA  and  Najaf,  aSbided 
them  great  opportunities  of  proselytizing  among 
their  oountrymen.  This  took  place  in  the  spring 
or  euly  summer  of  1864.  They  were  first  taken 
to  Conatantinople,  where  t^ey  remained  for  fonr 
months,  and  thence  banished  to  Adrianople,  where 
they  arrived  about  the  end  <it  the  year  above  men- 
tioned.  There  they  remained  fw  neadr  four  years 
(Deo.  1864-AuguBt  1868),  and  there  It  was  that  in 
A.H.  1283  (A.D.  1866-67)  BahAVllfih  pubUdy  an- 
nounced that  he  was  '  He  whom  God  shall  mani- 
fest,* foretold  b^  the  Bftb,  and  called  on  all  the 
B&bis  to  recogmze  him  as  snch,  and  to  pay  thdr 
allegianoe  to  nim,  not  merely  as  the  Bfth^s  sue- 
cesser,  bnt  as  him  of  whose  Advent  the  Bib  waa  a 
mere  herald  and  ftHremiiner. 

This  annonnoement,  which  natnrally  ooumlaed 
the  whole  B&ld  oommanity,  waa  gradually  accepted 
l(y  the  majority,  but  waa  strenuondy  opposed  not 
only  by  Snbh-i-Ezel  but  by  a  conaiderame  number 
of  prominent  B&lds,  including  more  than  one  of 
the  OTiginal  18  diad^ea  of  tiie  Bftb  known  as  the 

*L^tovof1heIiving*(,_^  *-^Jt;*')*  ^'^^ 
waxed  fierce ;  several  persons  were  killed ;  t  charges 
of  attempted  poisoning  were  hurled  baokwarda  and 
forwards  between  the  two  half-brothers ;  t  ^d  at 
leiu;th  the  Turkish  government  again  intervened 
anddivided  the  two  rival  factions,  sending  ^nl^^-i- 
Eiel  with  his  family  to  Famaguata  in  Cirprus,  and 
Bahft'nil&h  witii  hu  family  and  a  umnber  of  hia 
followers  to  'Akkft  in  Byria,  whidi  places  they 
respeotivdy  reached  about  the  end  of  August 
1868.  To  check  their  activities,  however,  and 
provide  the  government  with  the  services  <d  a 
hand  of  unpaid  infonnetB,  they  oaused  four 
Bah&ls  with  their  families  and  dependenta  to 
aocompany  Sobh-i-Bzd,  and  fonr  of  the  Esdls  to 
aooompany  Bah&'nil&h.  AU  of  the  latter  were 
killed,  one  befne  tiisy  left  Adrianople,  and  tiie 
other  three  aoon  after  thdr  unival  at'Akkft.  Of 
the  Bahftia  at  Famagusta,  one  died  in  1871  and 
one  in  1872,  while  the  third  escaped  to  Syria  in 
1870.  The  fourth,  Mushldn  Qalan^  a  odebrated 
oalligraphist,  remained  in  Cyproa  for  some  time 
after  the  British  occupation,  out  finally  left  on 

•TravetUr'tNarr.h.etUtUt.  Hklnl  am  Out  b*  ww  M 
jmn  of  tf  iriwn  ba  wttbdiw,  and  <0  irtNO  M  rrtunwd. 
t  8m  2VSiMlbKt  jrorrstfMb  B.  I8I-8H. 
I /ft.  pp.  »e  L  and  SSB-Mft. 
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Sept  14, 1880,  for  *  AUl,  iriiere  tlie  preent  writer 
met  Un  in  AmA  18Ml  The  Femagorte  exUee 
numbered  in  all  thirty  persons,  of  whom  full  par- 
taeolaaare  preeerred,  in  eonieqnenoe  of  the  allow- 
aaeaa  to  whieh  ther  aze  entitled,  in  the  Btate 
Papen  of  the  lalana  soremment,  whieh  are  epl- 
tomuad  in  the  TraveOgr'f  NamtiM  (iL  S76-SW). 
9a^-i-Esel  and  atm»  of  hie  family  are  still  (1908) 
rending  at  Pamagnsta,  while  deeQendants  of  some 
o<  the  other  exiles  are  also  living  in  tiie  island  in 
Tarioos  oapatdtiea.  Coneeming  those  banished  to 
'AkkA  the  same  detailed  infonnatioa  is  not  avail- 
abk,  bat  their  number  appears  to  haTe  eotidder- 
ably  exceeded  that  of  the  EaeUa. 

4.  Period  of  BaWttHlh^  Mipreinacy  (jud.  1888- 
1892).— The  schism  whieh  divided  the  BftbiB  into 
the  two  eeets  of  Bah&ls  and  Eidls,  thon^  its 
be^nnings  go  back  to  the  earlier  period  of  which 
we  bftTe  jost  spoken,  now  beoame  formal  and 
final,  and  heneworth  we  hare  to  consider  two 
<^0Md  oentrea  of  Bibl  dootrin^'Akkft  in  Syria, 
ud  Pamagnsta  in  Crpms.  Althoo^  there  is 
miHJh  to  be  nrnd  in  nroor  (rf  9<il4t-i-Asel's  poai- 
tion,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  praotieally  his  infln* 
ence  is  veiy  alight  and  hia  foQowen  Teiy  few. 
When  the  present  writer  visited  him  in  1890,  ^art 
from  his  own  ftunlly  onhr  one  oi  his  adherents,  an 
old  man  named  'Abdnl-Ahad,  whose  father  was 
among  tb»  Bfthli  who  perished  at  Zanj&n  in  18S0,* 
was  reeideot  at  PamagostiL  In  Persia  rery  few 
were  met,  and  thoae  chiefly  at  Kirmta. 
One  oi  ^l4i-i-Eiel's  stms-in-law,  Sbaykh  Ahmad 
of  Eirmftn,  was  a  man  of  oonsiderafale  talent  and 
learning,  bnt  he  was  pat  to  death  at  Tabrix  in 
1896  on  a  charge  of  ooanidiciiy  in  the  assassination 
of  Na«ini'd-Dln  Shah  in  May  of  that  year.  He 
was  tiie  aatiior  of  the  EaM  BiKMt,  a  lengthy 
treatise  on  the  {^osophy,  doctrine,  and  Unory 
of  the  Bibl  religioin,  from  the  polemiod  portions 
of  which,  directed  against  Babi*a11ih.  extracts 
are  cited  in  the  TrttwtUr^$  Narratiiv  (ii.  S6t-S78). 
Snb^-i-Ewl  ia  stiU  (  JoIt  1008)  aUre  and  well :  bnt, 
mtereating  aa  he  is  hinorieaily  and  personal^,  he 
can  no  longer  be  reckoned  a  focoe  in  tiie  world, 
though  as  a  sonroe  of  informatian  about  tiie  early 
hiatocy  and  doctrines  of  the  BiUs  he  Is  without  a 
rival,  and  speaks  with  a  freedom  and  frankness 
not  to  be  fcnmd  at'Akki,  where  polii?  and  'tlie 
e^wdkney  of  the  t^e'  necessarily  play  a  much 
laiger  part.  9^bti>i*Exel  nay,  in  snort^  in  Us 
isund  saohiMon,  be  oompand  to  Ni^olaon  L  in  St 
Hdena— a  man  who  has  played  a  great  rtte  in 
stirring  events  and  times,  but  whose  aoUve  life 
and  power  to  mould  man's  thou|^ts  and  deeds  have 
pasaed  away.  His  writings  are  ntunenms,  bat 
little  known  or  read  outside  his  immediate  oirole, 
and  no  cos  has  yet  devoted  Mmeolf  to  the  study 
of  flw  la^  odtootion  of  those  ae^vlrad  by  the 
British  HuMom  in  recent  yeasL  through  tiie  instrn* 
nentali^  of  Hr.  C.  Delaval  Cobbam,  lately  C«n< 
misrfooer  at  Lamaca  in  Cjprus.  Of  Bilflism  as  a 
liviiw  force,  afleoting  both  East  and  West,  'Akki 
hsa  been  the  centre  for  the  last  ftvty  years,  and 
seems  lilcdy  so  to  remain  |  and  thitncr  we  must 
now  divert  our  attention. 

The  daim  of  Bahfi'ullih  to  be  a  new  and  tran- 
aeendsnt  'Manifestation'  of  Qod  steadily  and 
tapidlT  gained  ground  among  ttie  Bibis,  and  in- 
volved a  complete  re-ooastmotiui  of  the  earlier 
BiU  eonoepttona.  For  if,  as  Bahi'ullih  declared, 
the  Bib  waa  a  mere  premusor  and  harUnser  of  his 
advent,  then,  in  the  uaae  of  li^t  of  the  New  Day, 
iheeandlelitlT^Mlrxi'AIl  Blufcammad  oeased  to 
merit  attention,  and,  indeed,  became  invisible. 
The  Bahils,  as  a  rule,  show  a  marked  diidnolina- 

a  to.  ol  a  asMlr  <■  S  Isiafmiloa  at&Ma,  witttai  lot  Ua 
tylUicldnM. 


tioD  to  talk  about  tlie  Bib  or  his  early  disdples, 
or  to  discuss  hit  life  or  doctrines,  or  to  plaoe  his 
writings  in  the  hands  of  the  inquirer,  while  latterly 
they  have  avoided  callina  themselvca  Bftbis,  pre* 
ferring  to  be  known  rimp^  as  Balii*Is.  The  Bib'a 
doctrines  were,  in  their  eyes,  only  preparatny, 
and  his  ordinances  only  provisional,  and  Bafai'v- 
llih  was  entitled  to  modify  or  abrogate  them  as 
seemed  good  to  him.  The  real  question  at  issue 
between  Ezel  and  Bahi  was  admir&bly  described 
bv  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  lately  British  Minister  at 
'nhrin,  as  entirely  similar  to  that  which  divided 
the  rei^ective  followers  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
in  the  early  days  of  th»  CSmstian  Chimb— tha 
qneetion,  namely,  whetlier  Christianity  was  to  be 
a  Jewish  sect  or  a  new  World-reliffion.  The  old 
BiM  doctrine,  continued  unchanged  hv  the  Exelts, 
waa  in  its  eesence  ShI'ite;  for,  thon^  the  Bible 
put  themselvee  outside  the  pale  of  Islim  by  re- 
jecting the  finality  of  tha  Qor'in  and  the  misBlon 
of  Mohammad,  aa  well  aa  by  many  other  in- 
novations both  ia  doeteina  aiid  practice,  their 
whole  thou^t  ia  deeply  tinged  with  ShI'ite  c«- 
oeptions,  shown,  for  example,  even  by  their  hetero* 
dox  views  as  to  the  'return  to  toe  life  of  tiie 
world '  of  the  PWphet  Mohammad,  his  dau|^ter 
Fi^ma,  and  the  Twelve  Imims,  and  their  identifi* 
cation  <n  their  own  i^tagonista  with  <nw  or  other 
of  these  holy  personages. 

A  whollydmerent  spirit  pervades  tiie teaehinga 
of  Bahi.  ms  religion  is  more  praotioal,  hia  teach- 
ing more  ethical  ud  leas  mystical  and  meta- 
phyaioal,  and  his  appeal  ia  to  all  mra,  not  eepeel* 
ally  to  ShI'ite  MutMunmadans.  His  attuode 
towards  the  Bhih  and  the  Persian  government 
is,  moreover,  much  more  eondliatory,  as  ia  wdl 
seen  in  tiie  celebrated  Epistle  to  the  King  of  Perria 
iLawK-i-S%atdn)  which  be  addressed  to  Nifira'd- 
Din  »iih  soon  after  his  arrival  at'Akki.*  This 
letter,  of  which  a  translation  will  be  found  in  the 
TravtUei't  Narrative  <iL  108-lfil  and  800-400). 
was  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  young  Bahi*!  oallea 
Mirti  BadI ,  wlio  anooeeded  In  carrying  out  bis 
instmctitms  and  delivered  it  in  person  to  the 
Shih,  for  which  boldneas  he  was  toitured  and  put 
to  death.t  At  tiie  same  time  Bahi'ullih  ad- 
dreased  other  letters  (called  by  the  BahAls  AhnOk- 
i-Salafim,  'Epistiesto  the  Kings')  to  eeveral other 
rulers,  inolnding  Queen  Victoria,  the  Tnr  of 
Bosda,  Mapdera  m.,  and  the  Fope4 

For  a  complete  history  of  the  sect  during  tUa 
period  full  materials  are  not  available,  but  generally 
speaking  it  may  be  aaid  to  consist,  so  far  aa'Akki 
itself  is  oonoemed,  of  altematifms  of  greater  and 
lees  strict  supervinon  of  the  exilee  by  tM  Ottoman 
government^  gradual  development  cl  "■gnn'itifin 
and  pn^iagaiida,  and  tiie  arrival  and  departora  of 
inttumerane  pilgrims,  mostly  Persiana,  but,  eineo 
the  saoceasful  propaganda  in  the  United  States, 
inoludinff  a  sood  many  Amariwaii*,  la  Parsia, 
where  the  ruigicn  naturally  oounte  moat  of  ite 
adherents,  there  have  been  sporadic  persecutions, 
to  which  the  Bahila,  in  aooindanoe  with  Bahi'a 
onmmaiMl,  'It  ia  better  that  yon  ehonld  be  killed 
than  thai  you  should  Ull,'  nave  patiently  anb* 
mitted.  Among  these  persecutions  may  be  espeoi* 
ally  mentioneo,  since  the  exeention  of  M^iA 
BadI'  in  July  1869,  the  following.  Aboot  1880 
two  Sayyids  <tf  Ismhin.  now  known  to  their  oo* 
relurionuts  as  Sul^nvfth-ShtUuuia  ('tiie  K^ur 
of  Martvra'),  and  MaJjhabu'tK-ShiuhadA  ('the Be- 
loved of  Martyia'),  were  pot  to  death  by  the 
dergy  of  that  dty.|  In  Ootobor  1888,  Achi  Hbii 
Aahraf  of  Abida  was  pnt  to  death  in  the  same 

•  Pt«tMblr  In  tts  auuMT  ol  IMQ  (MS  SVaa  JTarr.  n.  MD. 
1 8Mn«a  amrr.  tt.  ua-10>. 
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place,  and  "bia  bodf  inntUated  and  burned.  *  In 
the  aammer  of  the  following  year,  Beven  or  eight 
B&bls  were  pat.to  death  with  gr^t  cmeltT,  at  the 
instigation  of  Aghft-yi-Najan,  in  the  villages  of 
Si-din  and  Najaf-ab&d  near  Ufahftn.+  On  Sept. 
8,  1889,  a  prominent  Bahft'I  named  Hfijji  Mo^am- 
mad  Riffi  of  I^ah&n  was  stabbed  to  death  in  broad 
daylight  in  one  of  the  chief  thoroaghfares  of' Ishq- 
fibad  (Askabad)  by  two  Shl'ite  ^a'U  sent  from 
Mashhad  for  that  purpose.  The  aaaasmns  were 
sentenced  to  death  oy  the  Russian  military  tri- 
bonal  before  which  they  were  tried,  bnt  this  sen- 
tence  was  commuted  to  one  of  hard  labtmr  for  life. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  fifty  years  during 
which  the  sect  had  existed  that  condign  ponish- 
ment  had  been  inflicted  on  any  of  their  perse- 
cutors ;  their  rejoicings  were  proportionately  great, 
and  Babft'u'llah  made  the  event  the  occasion  of  two 
revelations  in  which  Russian  jnstice  was  highly 
extolled,}:  and  Bah&'s  followers  were  enjoined  not 
to  forget  it.  In  May  1891  there  was  a  persecution 
of  B&bis  at  Yazd,  in  which  seven  of  them  were 
brutally  killed  (on  May  18),  while  another,  an  old 
man,  was  secretly  put  to  death  a  few  days  later. 
In  the  summer  of  1903  there  was  another  fierce 
persecution  in  the  same  town,  of  the  horrors  of 
which  some  account  is  given  by  Napier  Malcolm 
in  his  Five  Yeara  in  a  Persian  Toum  (Lond. 
1906). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  Baha'ls  has  been  the  pro- 
paganda earned  on  with  considerable  snccess  in 
America.  This  appears  to  have  been  begun  by  a 
Syrian  convert  to  Hahfiism  named  Ibrfthim  George 
Khayra'tl&h,  who  is  the  author  of  many  English 
works  on  Uie  sabject,  and  is  married  to  an  English 
wife.  He  seems  first  to  have  lectured  on  the  sub- 
ject at  Chicago  aboofc  1892,  for  in  the  Preface  to 
his  book,  Belid'u'Udh  (Chicago,  1900),  he  says  (p. 
vii.)  t^t  he '  be^n  to  preach  the  fulfilment  of  the 
truth  which  Christ  and  the  Prophets  foretold  over 
MTeu  years  ago.'§  Bom  in  Mount  Lebanon,  he 
lived  twenty-one  J^an  in  Curo,  and  was  then 
oonverted  to  the  Bahfti  doctrine  by  a  certain 
'Abdn'l-Karlm  of  Tihr&n.  Afterwards  he  settled 
in  America  and  became  naturalized  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  The  propaganda  which  he 
inaugurated  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height  in 
1897  and  1898,  and  there  is  now  a  community  of 
several  tiionsand  American  Bahfti,  a  conriderable 
Amerioan  literature  on  the  subject,  and  a  ootain 
amount  of  actual  intercourse  between  America  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  religion  at '  Akkft.  More 
will  be  said  on  this  subject  presently. 

5.  From  the  death  of  BahS'uHXh  until  the  pre- 
sent day  (A.D.  1892-1908).— Bah&'u'llah  died  on 
May  16,  1892,  leaving  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. Differences  as  to  the  succession  aroee  be- 
tween tiie  two  elder  sons,  'Abbfts  Efendi  (also  called 
'Abdu'l-BoAd,  '  the  Servant  of  Bahil,'  and  Ghu^n-i- 
A'fam,  'the  Most  Mighty  Branch')  and  Mirzil 
Mnbammad'All  (called  Ghu^'i-Akbar,  *  the  Most 
Great  Branch'}.  Baha'u'llfth  left  a  testament, 
entitled  Kitdbu' Ahdi,  which  was  pubtished,  with 
some  introducto^  remarks  and  a  Russian  tr.,  by 
Lient.  Tnmanski  in  the  Zapitki  of  the  Oriental 
SeeUon  of  the  Imperial  Busrian  ArcbiPological 
Society,  viiL  (1892).  In  this  important  document 
he  says : 

'  Qod's  InJanctloD  is  ttutt  the  Bnucbes  {AghfSny,  tad  Twigi 


■  8m  Trav.  Harr.  tt.  ItB  uid  400-406. 
t  lb.  I.  406-410. 

I  See  Trav.  Sarr.  U.  411 1.  Hm  texta  o(  ttae  revelttlons 
wen  publinhed  by  Baron  Roaea  on  pp.  247-860  of  ColUettam 
Sekntifimm  <U  PJmtitut  dtt  Langw  Orimtaki,  vi.  (St.  P«t«n- 
buis, isgiv 

tItwuatthe'ParllMneiit  of  BdiglotiB,' held  at  Obkafro  in 
UW.  that  tha  Bah&l  doobrbiM  tat  Mgaa  to  araiue  OMtdder- 
aUe  atteBttoo  m  Anwrfoa. 


(AfaMi* and  Klmrtolk t  (JTuntatoMn)  AoM  aU  look  to  tha 
MoM  MMity  BnuMh  {GhUfifi-A'fam,  <.«.  'Abbia  Eteodi). 
Look  at  what  W«  have  revealed  in  my  (rie)  Ifoit  Holy  Book 
(KUM-t-Aodat) :  "  When  the  Ocean  ot  Union  ebbe,  and  the 
Book  of  m  Begfnning  and  the  OoncluBion  Is  flniibed,  tbm 
turn  to  Him  whom  Qod  intendeth  (num  arddahu'UahX  who  la 
deriTod  fran  tUa  Andent  8U>ck."  He  who  ia  meant  by  this 
blaned  vena  ta  the  Host  Hijrhty  Branch :  Uius  have  we  made 
clear  the  command  an  act  of  snoe  on  our  part.  Verily,  I 
am  the  Bountilul,  the  Oradoos.  Ood  bath  determined  the 
poeiUon  of  tha  Moat  Great  Bnmob  {Ghv^i-Akbar,  Le.  Uirsft 
Muhammad  'All)  t  after  Us  podtion.  TerUy,  He  b  the  Com- 
manding, the  wbe.  Verily,  we  have  ohoeen  the  Uoat  Great 
after  the  Host  Hl^^,  a  oommand  on  the  part  ot  One  All- 
knowinfc  and  Wlae.  .  .  .  Say,  O  Servanta  1  Do  not  make  Ow 
means  of  order  a  means  of  disorder,  nor  an  inatrummt  for  [pro- 
ducingl  unioD  into  an  Instrument  tor  [producing)  dlaoord  .  .  .' 

Tlius  far,  then,  it  would  appear  that,  in  face^  of 
so  clear  a  pronouncement,  no  room  for  dissension 
was  left  to  Bab&'u'll&h's  followers.  But  almost 
immediately,  it  would  seem  (for  the  history  of  this 
fresh  schism  has  not  yet  been  dispassionately  in- 
vestigated, thongh  much  has  been  written  on 
either  side,  not  only  in  Persian  but  in  English), 
the  old  struggle  between  what  may  be  described 
as  the  *  stationary  *  and  the  *  progresnve '  elements 
broke  out.  'Abbfts  Efendi  apparently  claimed 
that  the  Revelation  was  not  ended,  and  that 
henceforth  he  was  to  be  its  channel.  This  claim 
was  strenuously  resisted  by  his  brother  Mirzft 
Mohammad  'All  and  those  who  followed  him, 
among  whom  were  included  his  two  younger 
brothers,  Mlrzft  Badl'n'llfth  and  BUrzft  ?iyft*a- 
'll&h,§  Bahft'u'll&h's  amannenns,  entitled  Jandd-t- 
Khadimu'lldh  ('  the  servant  of  God,*  Mirzft  Aghft 
J&n  of  K&sh&n),  and  many  other  prominent  Bah&  is, 
who  held  that,  so  far  as  this  manifestation  was 
concerned,  the  book  of  Revelation  was  closed,  in 
proof  of  which  view  they  adduced  the  following 
verse  from  the  KUi^-^-Aqdas,  or  'Most  Holy 
Book ' :  *  Whosoever  lays  cuum  to  any  authoritv  | 
before  the  completion  of  a  millennium  is  assoTealy 
a  liar  and  a  calumniator.'  The  dispute  has  been 
darkened  by  a  mass  of  words,  but  in  essence  it  is 
a  conflict  between  these  two  sayings,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  snpematural  claim— whatever  its  exact 
nature— which  'Abbfts  Efendi  did  and  does  ad- 
vanoe.  On  the  one  hand,  Bahft'ullfth's  Teatammt 
explicitly  pats  him  first  in  the  succession  ;  on  the 
other,  being  so  preferred,  he  did  '  lay  claim  to  an 
authority '  re^j^ded  by  the  partisans  of  his  brother 
as  bringing  him  imder  the  condemnation  equally  ex- 
plicitly enunciated  by  Bahft'u'Ufth  in  the  KitSb- 
\-Aqdas.  As  in  the  case  of  the  previous  schism 
between  Bahft'n'Ufth  and  8ubh-i-Ezel,  so  here 
also  Uie  conflict  was  between  thoee  who  held  that 
every  day  of  Theophany  must  be  succeeded  by  a 
night  of  Occultation,  and  those  who  felt  that  the 
Light  by  which  they  had  walked  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished, but  must  rather  increase  in  brightness. 
And,  as  before,  the  conservative  or  stationary  party 
was  worsted.  Foratimeacertain  equilibrium  seems 
to  have  been  maintained,  bnt  steadily  and  surely 
the  power  and  authority  of  'Abbfts  Efendi  waxed, 
while  that  of  his  brother  waned.  Very  bitter  feel- 
ing was  again  aroused,  and  this  time  over  a  large 
area  j  for  not  only  Persia,  but  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
America  were  involved.  Ibrfthim  Khayni'llfih, 
the  protagonist  of  the  Bahft'I  faith  in  America, 
finally  espoused  the  cause  of  Muhammad  'All;^ 

■  ■  The  Branches '  (GAufti,  pL  AghMdn)  arc  Bahk'oHUi's  d«- 
■cendante  ;  the  '  Twigs '  iAJnati)  are  the  BUt'a  Unilalk. 

t  Or  perbapa  '  adherents '  is  meant  by  JfuntaMKil. 

t  i,t.  We  have  placed  'AbbAs  Efendi  flrit,  than  lOrA  Hn- 
bammad  'Ali. 

f  One  ot  these  brothers  subsequently  died,  and  In  IMS 
the  other  Johied  'AbbAa  Elendi  and  reoouooed  hla  prevkms 
all^ianoe' 

I  t.e.  authority  to  promulgats  fresh  nvalstlons,  and  onct 

new  or  repeal  old  ordinances. 

^  AcooidiDK  to  his  own  atatement  {Tha  Thn»  QttMtioni,  p. 
28),  he  visited  *Akk4  and  was  well  reodved  by  'Abbia  Erendl, 
trtit  was  not  alkrned  to  hold  intetoouree  with  the  other  brotbers. 
Only  seven  months  after  Us  return  to  Amerka  did  be  denouooa 
* AUIa  Bfnidl  aad  declara  tab  allsgUooa  to  HubamBMd ' Ali 
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bat  miMioiiarieB,  indading  tha  %g«A  uut  leuned 
MInft  Abol-Fafl  of  GnlpftyuSn,  were  sant  oat 
in  the  beginning  of  1902  to  the  United  SUtae  to 
opatm  him,*  aiu  at  one  time  he  profoHed  to  be 
in  tear  (rf  hie  life. 

6.  Doctrine.— A  Hall  diacnadim  of  Btbl  and 
Bahftl  doetrine,  even  were  the  time  ripe  for  it, 
would  far  ezoeed  the  limits  of  an  encydopiedia 
article.  Before  proceeding  to  aet  forth  moh  a 
sketch  of  it*  most  salient  featnres  as  is  poariUe 
within  these  limits,  we  most  eall  the  reader's 
attention  to  one  or  two  general  oraaideraUons, 

(1)  The  Bib's  own  dootrlna  tmknwit  MmddanbU  dmlop- 
SMBtuid  obftttM  dortiMr  Um  itx  jmn  (&.B.  I844-UB0)  wUA 
•Upwd  betwMD  hta  ^HMiifMtat&B-  ud  hla  deatb,  ud  to 
MM  thi*  dordopcDMrt  H  would  bs  bmmmtt  to  »x*mln»  mU 
U»  mtmnlnoQS  wrttbigt  is  a  nocfa  bkm*  OkrWol,  detetM.  nad 
■yitoaiatio  muunr  ttMta  hM  7«t  Imm  Axm.  T»  BMnttoa  wily 
» law  a<  tba  eliW  ■Dbftaattra  wofka  wUota  imati  tram  hla  pan, 
tbwIaUiaXtfSrrt  ii*iMi(ofwhiehQobtoa>ttqaHa  mlaandaf- 
Kood  tlM  aataia  wban  ba  daacribad  It  M  th«  JtmmtU  Om 
nimimaf,  lor  It  li  a  dtmMeoMi  work  dwiftted  for  tba  oaa  o( 
vOirina  to  Hm  ahrliMa  at  Um  Indra)  uid  tba 
fiMMri-HsnMnqrn,  botlt  compoaad  Id  tba  yau- ot  tb« '  Maal- 
Iwiitluii^  Tbn  Uian  to  tba  SMtO-Uab'm  ('Saran  ProoteO. 
■nd  >  Bambcr  of  OoaraMStutoa  (TV'*''')  mi  dUtoreot  Htru  at 
tha  ^ina,  potrthr  tba  Cbwiwlarw  <m  tks  CkapUr  <ifj>»tpk 
(•too  oiDad  Oiw«>m*CI-J«m<),  ud  tba  OommantMtoa  ooSa 
>A*W  antitlad  raapaotMr  •I^Baa<l^^  a^fmCAor.  •f-'Jr*'> 
etc,  aa  ol  whiob  Mot*  to  tba  aartlw  pariod  baton  tba  Bib 
annoanoad  thrt  ha  w— not  maraly  ttaa^OaU'  taadlnc  to  tba 
hiddan  Imlm,  brt  tba  IiniiB  UaadL  mj  tba  *  Potot'ltfwffa) 
danawBardUloa.  Of  hto  toteinWiA  to  aB  «(  wUcAt, aa 
w«  SbaQ  aaa,  tba  asBO  JWySw  CsKptosatiaa,'  'Bttmaoa*)  to 
avpUad.  tba  Fwrfaa  Bm^  to.  pcAaiw,  Um  sioat  mtam^ 
boT^an  an  atoo  aa?«nl  AnUo  i^Su,  a  KiUbStAV^ 
or 'Boob  ol  Iawb' (tr.  to  OoUnaaa  at  tba  aMl  of  tatoJta%<«fM 
it  AUtaMftte  dsn*  r^jb  CMrsM,  sad  oaa  ov  two  *Booko  ol 
NasMs' (JmUa'l-JjaMO.  flaw  sltbasa  books  an  MqriMdliiv, 
■ad  ba  wbo  faao  laad  araa  oaa  or  Sao  ol  tbonwID  ba  ladlnad 
to  acraa  witb  OoUoaaa-a  tadgmat,  *lt  aM*  da  Hlns  AH 
llohomMadaattarne.raldaetw>aa*elat';  whuasBwaafaaBSon- 
fosed,  to  foU  of  repetidooa,  axtnoftfnanr  worda,  and  totastte 
dvtmtiTaa  of  AnMc  rooli^  tbst  tbv  dafjr  tba  moat  iadttatriooa 
and  Indafat^abto  nadv.  TU  wocka  ti  fobb-l-Iad  oloaalj 
faaaaibla  tboae  of  tba  Bib,  but  tba  BaUl  wridofa,  aq>aeUUr 
la  tbs  kta-  period,  ara  B»Mh  tiasraf  sad  aaalar  o(  oompra- 
bnrioa,  baridas  which  tha  tandanor  ot  Babi^  tboocht  waa 
to  avoid  abatiuaa  matoptajalaa  and  nnlntalMflMa  rbapoodlaa, 
nd  to  traat  dMr  of  athioal  aabjaotai 

09  Aa  tbara  baa  narar  baaa  anjthfaif  ootiaaponrtlny  to  a 
'UMiHk  Oeoadl*  smoiw  tba  Bibia,  tba  graateat  dlTarganoa 
of  ofbaon  will  bo  toona  anMNUt  than  aren  od  qiiaatlooa  to 
fapoitsa*  M  tbo  fotora  UH.  AD  ama  In  danjdw  tha  Boaor. 
toettaa  ol  tba  Bodjr  aa  biU  br  tba  Hu^oB^daoa ;  bat  wtaUa 
oartria  jiiwi  to  tba  F— ian  JaySw  aaam  to  tndtoato  that 
lha  iptrft  of  tba  danasul  ooatfanMa  to  taka  sa  latonai  to  bto 
astO^  ablni  aad  wfaOo  oartida  njrtafo  of  tba  ddar  Bibto 
loortotba 


MMTlloa  «l  tbair  OBanlaa  UmA  IbCT  taeUaad 
to  Iba  doetrin*  of  MatoavvoMa  (3toadMkU.ilnAh  f«Mih 
sQr  bald  to  abbOTMBoa  ly  tba  Haaalaiiw,  othar  BuSa  oidar. 
itaad  tbo  'Botom  (JWsO  to  tbo  Ufa  of  ifato  Vorid'  to  a  toaa 
asUoriri  aad  mora  tymboUa  aanaa,  wbOa  aoiaa  dtobaUoro  In 
panOMl  tauMrtoU^,  or  ttoM  It  to  tboM  boir  batafB  iriM  aro 
oa^wadwittaipMtotall^wliadaltea  toraotfaaM  to 

O)  It  nmaC  ba  (datrir  BBdantood  Owe  BIbDm  to  In  so  OMio 
totttodUnariaD  or  octooUo^  and  itooda,  tbatofora,  to  tba  ahanNOt 
aBtagonlm  to  ^OfOn.  Howaw  vafna  BiU  doeSrtna  mar 
ba  oe  oartabi  polnta,  tt  to  maawHally  dogmatlo,  and  trmry 
nttiiMoa  or  oommand  nttarad  by  the  * Manifeatntlon '  ot  too 
pvtod  (Ca.  by  tba  Bfcb,  Qob^l-BBoI.  B^b&'aHita,  'Abbia  IhndL 
aad  Maj^wngiad  'AH  rmpaotlTaly)  moat  ba  aeoaptad  wltbooi 
raaarra.  Toioaooa  to,  indaad,  inouloatod  by  Bahi'aHih: 
■Aaaodnto  wltli  [tboas  of  other)  rellglofis  with  antUr  and 
barmony'tootM^tha  oommaoda  ictrcn  In  tba  KUM^iqdM, 
Bat  tha  mma  book  bafina  aa  loUowa:  *Tha  flrat  thing  which 
Odd  baa  praaoribad  onto  Hto  aarranta  to  Knowlodfa  of  tbo 
Day-qvbv  ol  Hto  BarototloB  sad  tba  Dawnin(-ptaoe  of  Hto 
OonDMnd,  whioh  to  tba  Statfoa  of  Hto  BplHt  in  tha  Worid  of 
Ormtkm  aad  Oonunand.  Wboaoarar  stuUnatb  nolo  thto  hath 
attataud  onto  all  good,  and  wboaoarar  to  d«barrad  tbarafrom  to 
of  tba  paopto  ot  trror,  nan  tboof  b  bo  prodooa  aQ  (maaBav  of 
good]  daaoa'  to  otlior  worda,  works  wltboat  faith  ara  daad. 
ba  Bib  bhnoalf.  and  bto  bnmedtoto  toUowara,  wora  atil)  torn 
fcxUoad  to  tolamooa ;  aooordintr  to  tba  Baydn,  no  onbaliavaia 
waia  to  ba  anlarad  to  dwell  to  tba  flva  prudpal  prorincaa  of 
Panto,  sad  arorywhara  tbar  warn,  m  ar  aa  pontbla,  to  ba 
■tMeetcd  to  taatrictfona,  and  knt  m  a  poaltlon  of  Infniority. 
Iba  Bibto  ara  9trot^  antaconbtlo  sUka  to  the  ttfifto  and  to 
tha  Habamnudaaa,  bat  tor  qniU  dUfarrat  reaaona.    In  the 

'  Sarcral  Amerlcea  pasan  daacalblnc  thto  mtoalon  ara  In  the 
snaant  writar'a  poaawwon.  One  {Tk«  Softk  Anwrfoan,  Feb. 


1^  UOn  slraa  portrmlta  of  Uni  Abul-Vkd,  bia  oomputlon 
mn  Nlrls  of  Klimin,  and  of  'Abbto  Uendi  tainwd 
haada Ito toodtof  aitkie* AattoitoUiw ^caad Ol  BaUam.' 
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oeae  of  the  Hfto  they  oUeot  to  tboto  latltadlnartoaim,  ttwlr 
pentbetom,  utelr  ladiridaalton,  and  Gheb  dootrine  ot  tbe 
liuMr  Ufbt.'  With  tba  Mu^unmadan  oottotA  they  hara 
teallT  more  in  ooromoa ;  bat,  apert  trotn  tha  natond  reaent- 
maot  whioh  they  feel  on  aoooont  of  the  perewutlona  which 
tbay  faon  aoflerad  et  tbe  beada  of  tba  "iitomd  of  laUUn,  they 
otmdamn  tba  nfoaal  of  tba  Mnalima  to  aae  to  thto  new'Wanl- 
faatntiOB '  tbe  tnlflhnwl  of  lalia,  and,  to  abtnl,  rentd  them 
muoh  aa  tbe  ffliriatlatie  refcard  the  Jewa.  For  dnilar  reaaona 
tbe  Bahi'to  deteat  the  Saafia,  whitot  amoDc  the  former  the 
toOowera  of  'Abbto  Btendi  dtoUka  and  dMpiee  tU  tollowan  of 
Ui  brotfaar  Molrammad 'AH. 

Aeoording  to  the  Bftbl  ooooeption,  the  Essence 
of  God,  the  Primal  Divine  Unity,  is  nnknowabte, 
and  entirely  transcends  human  oomprebenuim, 
and  all  that  we  can  know  is  ita  MamfestAtions, 
that  socoesdon  of  theophaniea  whioh  oonstitntea 
th»  series  of  Fiopheta.  In  essence  all  the  Prophets 
are  one ;  that  is  to  say,  one  Unireisal  Reason  or 
InteUigenoe  speaks  to  mankind  snooessiTaly,  al- 
ways aooording  to  their  actual  oapadtieB  aiui  the 
exigencies  of  tbe  age,  throngh  Abraham,  Moaes, 
Darid,  Christ,  Mnhammad,  and  now  throng  this 
last  Manifestation,  by  which  the  old  B&bis  and 
the  present  Esells  onderstand  the  Bftb  <whom 
they  commonly  speak  of  as  ffafrat-i-Niigta,  '  His 
Holiness  tha  Point' ;  ^ofrat-i-Babbi^l-A'la. '  His 
Holiness  my  Lord  the  Stt^teme^*  eta.),  while  the 
Bahftis,  who  ndooe  the  Bftb'a  poeitioD  to  that  of 
a  mere  fbremnner,  or  herald  (mubtuhMr),  oom< 
paring  him  to  John  the  Baptist,  understand  Bahft- 
Vll&h.  In  essenoe  all  the  Prophets  are  one,  and  their 
teaching^  is  one ;  bat  (to  nse  one  of  the  favourite 
iUaatrations  of  the  B&bis)  just  aa  the  same  teaober, 
expounding  the  same  sdenoe,  will  neak  in  different, 
aren  in  apparently  oontradietory,  terms,  aooorduig 
to  whether  he  is  addressing  small  children,  young 
hajt  and  girls,  or  persons  of  mature  age  and 
ripe  nnderrtanding,  so  will  tha  Prophet  regnlate 
his  ntteranoes  and  adjust  hia  ordinancea  aooording 
to  tbe  degree  of  development  attained  by  the 
community  to  which  ba  is  aeni.  Thustiiemata^ 
Paradise  and  Hell  pnaehed  by  Muhammad  do  not 
really  exist,  but  no  mote  aocnrate  oonoeptiwi  of 
the  realitiea  whioh  they  symbolize  eonld  be  eon- 
yered  to  the  roogh  Araha  to  whom  he  was  sent, 
when  the  world  has  outgrown  the  teaching  of  one 
'  Manifestation,'  a  new  *  Mauifsatatitm '  appears ; 
and  as  tbe  world  and  the  human  race  are,  aooording 
to  the  BabI  view,  eternal,  aad  progress  is  a  nni. 
Tarsal  law,  there  can  be  no  flnsLl  Bevelation,  and 
no '  last  of  the  Prophets  and  seal  of  the  Prophets,' 
as  tbe  Muhammaiuuu  suppose.  No  point  of  the 
Bib's  doctrine  is  more  strongly  emphasixed  than 
this.  Every  Prophet  has  foretold  his  suocessor, 
and  in  every  case  that  successor,  when  he  finally 
came,  has  been  rejeeted  the  majority  of  that 
Prophet's  followers.  Tbe  Jews  rejected  tiieir 
Messiah,  whoaa  advent  tiiey  professed  to  ba 
awaiting  with  such  eagerness;  the  Christians 
rejected  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter  whom  Christ 
foretold  in  prophecies  supposed  by  tbe  Muham- 
madans  to  hare  been  fulnlled  by  the  coming  of 
Muhammad;  tbe  Sbl'lte  Muhnmmadans  never 
menthm  tbe  Twelfth  Im&m,  or  MahdL  without 

adding  the  formula  4jJt  ('May  Go^ 

hasten  his  glad  Advent  1  *),  yst  iriiai  at  last  aftar 
a  thousand  years  tbe  expeetod  Imim  returned  (in 
tiie  shape  of  the  B&b),  they  rejected,  reviled, 
imprisoned,  and  finally  slew  bim.  The  Btb  was 
determined  that,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it,  his  followers  should  not  fall  into  this 
error,  and  he  again  and  andn  speaks  (rf  the 
succeeding  Revelation  whioh  *  He  wmm  Qod  shall 

manifest*  iball  bring,  and  of 

other  later  Revelatitma  which  In  turn  shall  succeed 
that  ad  m/mfwn.   Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
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■ur  that  if  mar  one  shall  wpear  olaiminff  to  ba 
*He  whom  <3od  Bhall  niaiiiiest,' it  it  the  dafy  of 
ereiy  believer  to  pat  aside  all  other  biuineM  and 
hasten  to  inveetigate  the  proofs  addnoed  ia  support 
of  this  claim,  ana  that>  even  if  he  cannot  oonvmoe 
himself  of  its  tmth,  he  must  refndn  from  repndi- 
a^g  it,  or  denoandjig  him  who  adranoes  it  as  an 
impostor.  It  is  these  provisions,  no  doabt,  which 
hare  always  given  so  great  an  advantage  to  everr 
fresh  claimant  in  the  histoir  of  B&blism,  ana 
have  placed  what  may  be  called  the  'Stationary 
Party^  the  followers  of  l^abh-i-Ezel  and,  later, 
of  Hahaminad'AlI)  at  so  grcAt  a  disadvantujie. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  the  Weatem 
reader  may  be  tempted  to  think  of  the  BabI 
doctrine  as  embodyuig,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
modem  Western  rationalistic  spirit.  No  mistake 
eoold  be  greater.  The  belief  in  the  fulfilment  of 
prophedes ;  the  lore  of  apocalyptic  sayings  called 
from  the  Jewish,  Chrisuan,  and  Mahammadan 
Seriptares  and  traditions  j  the  valae  attached  to 
t-aliffmfins  (espedally  among  the  early  B&bls) ;  the 
theoiy  of  oorrespcmdeno^  as  illasfecated  hj  the 
mymoal  doctrine  of  the  Unity  and  its  manueata- 
tlini  in  l&e  number  I9>  and  uie  whole  elaborate 
system  of  eqidvalenoes  betweeoi  names,  baaed  on 
the  nnmencu  T^nee  of  letters,  point  to  a  totally 
different  order  of  ideas,  and  are,  moreover,  in- 
grained  in  the  tnie  B&bt  doctrine,  as  distingaished 
nom  the  same  doctrine  as  Resented  to  and  nnder- 
stood  taj  most  Ameriean  and  Enropean  bdievers. 
Even  toe  praetical  leforma  enjoaea  m  snggested 
hy  tiie  Bib  are  genetalhr  based  <»  aome  quite 
non>ntilitartan  ground.  Thus  tiie  severe  chastise* 
meat  of  children  is  forludden,  and  oonnderation 
for  their  feelin|n  enjoined ;  bat  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  when '  He  whom  Qoi  shall  manifest  *  comes, 
he  will  oome  first  as  a  eliild,  and  it  would  be  a 
fearful  thing  for  any  one  to  have  to  reproach 
himself  afterwards  for  having  harshly  treated  tiie 
aoffost  infant.  This  and  other  sunilar  social 
rerorms,  snoh  aa  the  amelioration  of  the  position 
of  women,  are  not,  as  some  Europeans  have 
supposed,  tiw  motive  power  of  a  h«n>iam  which 
haa  astonished  the  world,  but  rather  the  mystical 
ideas  connected  with  the  'Manifestations,* 
'Unities,'  numbers,  letters,  and  fulfilment  of 
prophecies,  which  to  Enropean  ratitmalists  aj^war 
so  fantastic  and  fiuadfal.  But,  above  all,  the 
essenoe  of  being  a  Bkhl  or  a  Bahftl  is  a  boundless 
devotion  to  the  *  Person  of  the  Manifestation,*  and 
a  profound  belief  that  he  is  divine  and  of  a  different 
order  £rom  all  other  beings.  The  B4b^  we  have 
sem,  wasoalled  by  his  ftmowers  '  His  Holinees  my 
LtHrd  the  Supreme.'  and  Bahft'nlUh  is  called  not 
only  'the Blessed  Perfection'  {JameO-i-SfubOrak), 
but,  especially  in  Persia, '  God  Almighty  *  {S<*9g 
ta'atay.  Then  also  tbero  aro  differences  of  o[Uiion 
aa  to  the  dufree  of  divinity  possessed  or  the 
'Person  of  the  Manifestation,*  and  not  all  the 
faitliful  go  K>  Atf  as  tiie  poet  who  exclaims :  *  Men 
call  tbM  "Qod,"  and  1  am  filled  with  angry 
wonder  as  to  how  long  thou  wilt  endure  the  sluune 
of  Godhead  I' 

Sometiiing  more  must  now  be  said  aa  to  the 
'Point,*  the  '  Unity,*  and  its  manifestation  in  the 
number  19,  and  other  kindred  matters.  The  idea 

of  the  *Foint'  (A^)  seems  to  rest  ohi^y  on 

two  (probably  spurious)  BhI'ite  traditions.  'Know- 
ledge,' says  one  of  these,  'is  a  point  which  the 
ignorant  made  multiple.'  It  was  this  'point  of 
uiovledge ' — not  detailed  knowledge  of  Bubeidiary 
matters,  bat  vivid,  essential, '  compendioas  *  koow- 
ledge  of  tiie  eternal  realitaea  of  tuings— to  which 
tJie  B&b  laid  daim.  Hie  seeond  tradition  is 
ascribed  to  *AIL  the  first  Imftm,  iriio  is  alleged  to 
have  deelared  that  all  that  waa  in  the  <^&n  was 


contuned  imdicitly  in  the  SUm^t'FlUi^  or 
opening  chapter  of  the  Qnysn,  and  that  this  in 
turn  waa  contained  in  the  Biamftldh  which  stands 

over  it,  this  in  turn  in  the  initial  B  (t—^)  of  t^e 
Bitmi^ttah,  and  tMs  in  turn  *ia  the  Pi^t  which 
stands  under  the  4^*  i  «and,"AlI  is  said  to  have 
added,  *  I  am  the  Foist  whieb  stands  under  the 

t^-*  ... 
Now  the  formula  |»J». ^\  ^^r*'^^ 

(*  In  the  Name  of  God  the  Merciful,  the  Forgiving') 
comprises  10  Ictturs,  which,  therefore,  are  the 

*  Manifestation '  of  the  '  Pinnt  under  t^e  i^,*  just 
as  the  whole  Qnr'&n  is  the  further  *  Manifestation,* 
on  a  pUue  of  greater  plurality,  of  the  £i»mClUlh. 
Mcffeonr,  the  AraUo  word  for  'One'  ia 

(i^aJj),  and  tiio  l^ten  eompodng  tin  word 
WaJ^id  (j=6;  _.«8;  J«i4)  give  the  sum- 

total  of  1ft.  This  ' AisttTnity ' of  19  in  turn  mani- 
fests itaeU  aa  19  X  M  (19^  or  861.  which  the  B&Us 

call  'the  Number  of  All  Things*  OJ^), 
and  the  words  KvUu  lAay  ('All  Things')  an 
numerically  eqniTaleDt  to  (ilJ>80  +  J  «80  + 
-300  +  ^«>10)  MO,  to  which,  by  adding  'the 
one  which  nnderlies  all  plurality,'  361,  'the 
Number  of  All  Things,'  or  16^,  is  obtained. 

To  the  number  19  great  importance  ia  attached 
by  the  Bibl^  and,  solar  as  possible,  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  all  divisions  of  time,  monvr,  and  the  like. 
ThuM  the  BabI  Tear  comprises  19  months  of  19 
days  each,  to  woicb  intercalary  days  'aooording 
to  the  number  of  the  H  (A),*  •.«.  6,  are  added  to 
bring  the  solar  year  (wh^  thw  propoaed  to 
restore  in  place  of  the  Mu)tammadan  lunar  year) 
up  to  the  requimte  length.  The  same  names 
[Bahd,  Jaldl,  JamOl,  etc}  serve  for  the  months 
and  the  days^  so  that  once  m  each  month  the  day 
and  the  month  (as  in  the  Zoroastrian  calendar) 
correspond,  and  such  days  are  observed  aa  festivals. 
'Tha  year  b^^  with  the  old  Persian  Ntno-rilMt  or 
New  Year's  Day,  corresptmding  with  the  Vernal 
Equinox,  and  ecmventional^  observed  on  March  21. 
The  numUi  of  bating,  which  imlaoes  the  Rama4<iTi 
of  Islfim,  is  t^e  lub  month  of  the  year,  i.s.  the  19 
days  preceding  the  iVtw-rOs.  The  Bab's  idea  of  a 
oomage  having  19  aa  ita  basiB  has  been  abandoned, 
along  witli  many  other  impracticable  ordinances, 
some  of  which  are  expUoitiy  abrogated  in  the 
Kitab-i-Aqdeu  or  othara  of  Babft*tt11iJi'B  writings. 
The  'Unity*  is  also  manilsBted  in  the  divme 

attribote  ^ajfjf  (^j»-),  'the  living,'  which  equals 

8+10>el8,  or,  wiw  the  'one  which  underlies  all 
plnrality,'  19.  The  Bab  aocordingljr  ohoae  16 
disdples,  who,  with  himself,   constituted  tiie 

'Letters  of  the  Living*  (^1  <-^^)  " 

Unity.*  The  choice  of  Bilria  Yahyft,  '9nbh-i- 
Exel'{'theDawnof  Eternity'),  by  t^e  Bab  as  his 
successor,  was  probably  also  determined  by  the 

fact  that  the  name  Fo^yfl  (,,^«i  s  M)  waa  a 
multiple  of  18,  on  whlcb  aoooont  ^ubh-i-Eael  was 
also  called  Wahid  ( JJ^j)>  which  ia  numerically 
equivalent  to  28  (the'  number  of  the  letters  em- 
stituting  the  AraUc  alphabet),  and  signifies 
'  unique,*  is.  manifesting  the  Uni^. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  BaMs  to  the 
numerical  equivalents  of  words  is  seen  elaewherei. 
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and  aqMeUlly  in  their  haUtcrf  referring  eryptioallj 
to  tomi  cooaeeted  vitli  flidr  hStbarf  m  hudm 
of  u  oqniTalcnt  rmliM.  Thoa  Adrianople,  oalled 

in  Tnikiih  XdinU  (AjjOl).  !•  nuned  Arf^aSirT 

C/wl^  U^A  'tlw  I«Dd  of  tlM  Hyrteiy/  teth 

wi»d%  Mdimi  and  Sirr,  baliig  Bonwriwlly 

•^ntralent  to  flOO.    So  Zujln  [^Jsfj^lXl)  is 

called  ^rrHr-^'U(^Uui},ud  so  ott.  Other 

■tnui^  eiprearioDB  with  which  the  B&M  writiiiftt 
(eipeeaaJly  the  earlier  writings)  abotmd  ometanuj 
ptizxle  the  uninitiated  reader,  who  will  have  to  dis- 
cover Ua  bimaelf  that,  ica  *-»»»pi*,  the  expreenon 

•the  Penan  of  the  Sem  Letlefs'  (i-Jj/Ll 

AajuJ^}  1>  one  of  tlM  titles  d  the  Bib,  whoae  name, 

'All  Mn^anunad,  ooosiete  of  eeren  letters.  Even 
in  Bah&'n'lUh's  works  snoh  dbeonze  temu  oeoor 
t^Mq'tUu'l-^amra,  'the  Bed  Plae^'wWfih  means 
'AUeS;  and  the  like. 

The  Bab  laid  down  a  ssmber  of  laws,  dictated 
in  nanY  oases  his  personal  tastes  and  feelings, 
which  have  practically  fallen  into  aberanoe.  Soch 
are  his  pronilation  of  nnoking  and  the  eating 
of  onions  (though  these  are  stall  obserred  by  the 
Ezelis),  his  rsgulations  as  to  clothing,  forms  of 
■alatMon,  the  use  of  rings  and  pennmea,  tiu 
names  by  which  ehildrem  might  be  named  '  In  the 
fiayOM,'  the  borial  of  the  dead,  and  the  like.  The 
laws  enacted  by  Bah&'nUAh  in  the  KUdb-i-Ag€Uu, 
with  the  exception  of  the  law  of  luheritanoe,  are 
Bm^[er  and  more  jnaotical,  and  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Bahfti  soripttuea  (which,  of  oonrae,  according 
to  the  Bah&l  view,  entirely  abrogate  the  Bab's 
wiitingi)  is  mwe  simide,  more  praoncal,  and  more 
eofioemed  with  ethicalthan  metapfayrical  questions. 
HistoricallT,  there  is  mnoh  to  be  said  in  xaronr  of 
^obb-i-Eiel's  daim,  dnoe  he  was  oertainly  nomi- 
nated by  the  Bab  as  Us  immediate  soooessor,  and 
was  eqnaDy  certainly  so  reoogniasd  for  a  good 
■any  jeaa  hj  the  wht^  BaU  eommnni^  t  while, 
assiiMMg  the  Bab  to  hara  been  dlTinely  mspirea 
(and  this  aseamption  most  be  made  not  only  by 
every  BabI  bnt  by  every  Bafaa^),  it  is  difficult  to 
sappoee  that  he  shoold  choose  to  snooeed  himself 
<nie  who  was  destined  to  be  the  chief  opponent  of 
'Him  whom  God  shall  manifest.'  Tot  practically 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  survival  and  exten< 
skm  of  the  religiott  formed  br  the  Bib  were  eeoored 
by  the  modifications  efbeted  in  it  by  Baha'allah, 
for  in  ite  Migiaal  form  it  ooold  never  have  been 
iotelUgiUe.  mnoh  less  attiaettre,  outside  Persia  { 
and  even  toere,  when  once  the  ferment  attending 
its  iatrodnodon  had  nbelded,  it  would  probably 
have  rank  into  the  insignifleance  shared  lij  so 
many  Muslim  sects  which  once  played  an  fan- 
portent  rdle  in  history. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  a  fewBabls  of  the 
old  sohoofwho  c«Il  themedves '  Knlln-shay^'  and 
deeUne  to  enter  into  the  Esell  and  Baha'I  quarrel 
at  all ;  there  is  a  small,  and  probably  diminuihinfc 
nnmbfor  of  Exells ;  and  a  large,  bat  indeterminable 
number  of  Bahals,  <d  whom  the  great  majority 
follow  'Abbts  Efendi  ('Abdul-BahaK  and  the 
minority  his  broUier  Mubammad  'AIL  Latterly 
the  followers  of  Baba'u'llah  have  shown  a  strong 
dispontion  to  drop  the  name  of  BabI  alt(^ther, 
and  call  themselves  Baha%  and  to  ignore  or 
sapprees  the  earlier  history  and  literature  of  their 
reugion.  Alike  in  intelligenoe  and  in  morals  the 
B&biB  (or  Bahals)  stand  high ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
to  the  present  writer  that  their  triumph  over 
IsUm  in  Persia  would  ultimately  condnoe  to  the 
welfm  of  that  distneted  land,  or  that  the  toler* 


anoa  th^  now  advocate  voold  ataad  tiia  teat  of 
ancoeiB  and  mpremacy. 

lAUvoaa.— ^Aa  nbtMmn  twebamt  «t  Om  Btentm  of 
ttds  Mb|aat  weoUl  ten  to  dosl  wHli  the  Adtowiiiff  dlrWoni : 

L  BUaaOMirmMB,  en  in  AmUd  or  Ponlaa,  ngwded  kr 
•n  or  It  OHtido  SMttaas  of  tbs  BUia  ss  nf^Mkm,  ud  In- 

M  rrMM  of  UM  *AB  Uahaautad  tba  Bib  ( a.d. 
UM-liMQi— TbtM  wtro  diTiM^ij  tha  B&b  UoMelfliito 

••f*  ffieta'  (SWftiJff*— is.  A*.^  usJ^^ 
via  1MNS  MMH^    ^V^^    MppUOSttaS  (SMMUVt, 

(Sjlcf  IxeX  nnmiiiHiUilw  WUIr,  ji^^y  m^m- 
HIS  MlMS  (Wiraafftaftna,  Z^A^^y^,  « 

fmmmr  t-'Omitr^  AJmaIc         uid  PwaJui  writing* 

goMmtU-FMnmi  Tb*  turm  terdK  tppHM  MpMfally 
Um  wrlOnn  of  tba  'lint  mU/tmd  iDoIadM  all  tta 
«|N^,or  vaiM  la  tba  atrto  ot  tbi  Qor-ftn,  pradtwad  br  tba 
BUtdaifochliwboUouMr.  ToqiodaloMlaatlaaaotoaob 
TWMa  tba  t«mi  Brng/tn  ia  alao  •ppUod,  wkI  in  this  Mtiaa 
then  ara  aarwal  Anbio  BayAu  and  ooa  Paralaa  -Bawdii, 
which  kat  la,  on  tba  wbola,  tba  meat  aialiiiiallii  ud  In* 
ttfUflbla  ot  tba  BUi-i  writiin* 
9)  irriMivtcrHlntYa^Tii^Sab^BaA'-OftbwaoBa 
ot  tba  MrUtat  (ooonwMd  b^ora  1806,  rinoa  it  la  man- 
tlonad  hj  QoUnoaa.  wboM  book  wm  pnblUMd  In  tba* 
7aar}  ia  tba  fUdM-^flr.  or 'Book  otlisht.'  A  Uat  o( 
•OBM  ol  Bobb.l>b«l'a  wntfaiga,  drawn  np  or  hlmaalf.  win 
ba  toond  In  gV»wa«K«  JarraWPi.  B.  8401t.  Otbara  ar« 
dMcalbad  in  tba  '  Cktalofn*  andDoacriptfoa  of  t7  BW 
MMmaaripta'  by  Of  praaant  wrltw,  pobUdMd  in 
imtlxOt.  m-m,  tbo-m,  tto.).  in  tba  last  taw  tmh 
tba  Britiafa  Hosoom  Librarr  baa,  throa(h  tba  rood  oOom 
of  Mr.  Oboda  Datatvsl  OoUtun,  Utaljr  OotmniMtonr  at 
I^nHwa  in  Cyprom,  baan  anriobad  by  an  axMcaSra  ooUao- 
tloa  ta  iMun»cripl  workn  b;  BoU^i-Ba^ 
(a)  irriMya  oT  IDha  llaam  'a£  '  BsbTnUUL'-QM  at 
laaal  of  lhaaa  a  pcdatnleai  work  in  Ionian  named  Totn, 
■tba  Aaaaranoa'— was  oompoaad  about  a.i>.  ls&g-18W, 
dnrlnc  tba  »»f*"*«^  period,  that  la  to  nr,  prevlouily 
to  BaU'a'nih'a  '  MaoOaatatlon.'  Iba  raradndar  belonc 
ofalaflr  to  tht  pariod  IntarrMdnc  batwaau  that  eranl 
and  BaU'n'Olb'i  dMtt  (A.B.  uA-UVQi  SIdos  «nrr 

Ml»  (tsH^  ^jl-*taUat7  ailllM  at  Babk'a'UM 

dlolaKoo  and  many  WW  writtan  sTwy  day— li  nfanM 
)I7  bit  toDowwa  aa  k  raralatlaa,  tt  wdqU  ba  manUaitly 
fanpoMiUt  tor  any  homu  bain(  (axoapt,  poarfbly,  bb 
amanaan^)  to  annmoiaU  tbani.  lha  mon  Important 
oi  Ua  books,  basMao  tba  mrtivTqSn,  tba  WrM- AyM, 
tba  AMj  i 8»ldfin,  or  'Lattara  to  tba  King*'  (Inolnd- 
bm  tba  Mtor  aant  to  Kl|lra'd-IXn  Sbib,  aa  abora  da- 
eorlbad.  In  UMO,  aro  tba  X(MM-A«Au  (wUcb  oob- 
talna  uta  moat  »j  lUeuallo  and  oompapdloaa  atatamant 
of  tba  Aootrinm,  Uwa,  and  otdlnaaoas  promulgatad  by 
BahinHafa},  tba  Lmiik-i-BtulMU,  tta  KaUvM-f' 
jra*nflfia,  and.  laatiT,  tb»  final  Taatamant  (KttObu  '^UQ 
alraady  menUonad.  Sevml  '  aatboiiaad '  oollaotlona  ol 
tbaaa  and  otbar  Babkl  aoriptoraa  fanva  baan  Utbompbad 
In  tba  BMb  Tbe  KitMhi-AqdM  baa  baan  printad  a* 
•t.  l-alanbart,  In  USD,  witb  a  Boaa.  tr.,  by  Outnla 
TamanaU,  wbo  alao  pubtiah«l  tba  Xttdfru  'Akditaim. 
Is  tba  aama  yaar  Baron  VIotor  Boan  pnbUabad  tba  Iiow^-f- 
BoaUrdt  Iba  wbola  of  tba  Bptatla  to  NM^'d-Din  Stakb 
ud  portlona  of  tba  otbv  ^>iail«s  to  tba  Kinia  bar*  baan 
tnoriatad  In  (h«  proaant  wrltar  la  tba  JRiB,  1880,  and 
in  TnwitUrt  SarrattM,  U, ;  and  a  FVenob  tranalatno  oC 
tha  /gdn  CU*ra  da  la  Oartttoda')  waa  pnbUabad  byH. 
HippolTta  Dnrfui  aztd  MM  HAbibuHib  BhirAzi  Id  1»M. 
(A  Writbtgt  Abbas  Bfmdl^ow  osUmI 'AbdnVBafall 
~-Gt  tbaaa  maotka  bv  b*  ndi  ol  As  Mvfiwc^ 


(CZ.»U^U>«X  or  'OB^omrfavi,'  nontty  pobUAsd  la 

tba  original  Faralu,  and  In  Pr.  and  Cng.  tranalatlOB^ 
tar  Hlsi  Lwm  Bamay  and  IL  Hlppofarto  Dreytuo. 
(OJ^M^J^I^HHB^SBMaZ^  tbs  brathar  sad 

K.  DamTKMAU  jxtoTMnriL,  Am  AMUWanv  wotn  by 
conBanloiia  aoddtodplfa  of  tba  Btb,  M^wHl  Batak'nUfa. 
'AbAa  BfaodL  ud  l&ak  HutaumadTU,  ot  wUnb  In  laoant 
tbnas  a  oonridarabla  numbar  bava  been  oompoaed  In  BigWah 

SAmarlou  betlaran  ud  a  nnaller  ntunbar  m  French.  Many 
tba  early  BUna,  Mcb  aa  Holtt  Hobwnmad  'AH  ol  Birfurt^ 
(JmM4-Q«dim,  Ian  wrltli«a  wfalofa  bsv*  baeo  pcaaarrad  In 
mwnHOi^f  MMAbBin^of  QaIv«yl|■ll,ftdsvotodtol- 
•  Baa  tba  TrmmOtr'i  JTwrraHvt,  U.  SaS-SiT.  aapeoUIIr  tba 
dafinitiOBi  from  the  Peraiu  BavAn  given  on  p.  Mi  t.  ooooam- 
Ih  tba  •  In  gradaa  ■ ;  aaa  alao ndv.  (UM)  US  t. 

f¥ar  deaoriptton  of  «iob  »  MUeotton  tt  tat  writlna  ol 
JmO-i-QiMi;  m  JRAS,  UBC,  488-187. 
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loww  of  BaU'u'DUi,  compowd,  kbont  1887, »  Parrian  tnot 
oftlled  lAidUOima,*  in  which  he  ffndMToarM  to  prova  to  tba 
Jm  that  tha  advont  o(  their  expocted  Heaslah  wm  faUlled  by 
tba'lUnlfsatMlon'otBtbk'iiHAh;  Mui  ba  alao  wroto  and  pub- 
Uabwl  in  CUra  a  Panian  work  of  TSl  pagoa  entitled  KUOn^U 
Ard'U,  In  whloh  ha  ra^ad  to  attaoka  made  on  UiaBaU^br 
Shaykh  'Abdn'a-Salim.  In  dafanoa  o(  9abh-l>Biel'i  poeitlon 
and  in  ehioldatloa  of  tha  primltiTe  Bkbi  doctrine  and  th«  philo- 
iopbical  Ideaa  undarlying  It,  thara  ia  tha  rery  rare  and  in- 
■truotlve  RtuM  ffUaUf  of  Shaykh  A^mad  of  Kirmta (called 
Bat^X  wbo  waa  pat  to  death  at  Tabris  about  1806.  Tbera  ia 
n\BO  >  (Mnal4«c«Dla  llteratqra,  mnniisrrlpt  and  Utf)OgTaph(ML 
coi)iir<;:t4ii  wiUi  Ulb  cauLtoveH;;  wLiih  ajroK  alter  tb«  death  ol 
Bsliik'u'Ll&h  between  bia  niu.J  uid  tbia  controten:)'  ia  reBc-t-C-d 
in  numeri-hkij  Eri(;liHh  {:iririt°'.l  vrork:»  p-radu-oed  in  America  by  Uim 
rcaptctive  pjinmns      r.iie  two  tirutiljiirs. 

lUsntit/iJAi.  wtihKJi  wriiti.'n  liy  belinvprs  (stich  as  tha 
HuttartJ  of  Mirtel  Jiiiii  of  /Titcfiiln.  tho  AVu"  litttcir^,  the 
T-rtJwiler'ii  SurrKtiivr,  »nd  piirl  al  the  Hae/it  ve  bf 

opponenla  (sucb  aa  tlie  ai.viijrit.  giie;!  tlie  (irHi'iiil  lii'-toriMiB 
oi  thr  P-erfljui  Coart,  Ilij.i.quli.KI-i:in  antl  the  l.iBf;nu'^^l^1k,  In 
tea  nijJiileraeEit  to  ttji;  li.in-atii'/  -i^'if  't  Mi  l  ttit  ,V-r'i^'Ji!4't- 
TilWiiriKll  riWpOt:tivt|.V),  or  l>v  ciinri"  rjr  itsa  inif.ar'.iiil  ■ib.-L-rvert, 
j.i.Hji  0t  Luroii'L'n.ri.  AQjnnii:  tht;  ulusiI,  vjiIu:lIj1c'  '>(  Iticifio 
mlttnn  in  th«  Kjist- Irmii.  a  h  '-^ulLv  or  a,t  JeiLst.  a  .■ritN'at  ^ntl  nat 
Tarr  triandly.  p-iint  V|*-w,  uih/unoii  ehi^LiM  espff-ittll.v  l.'i  iiiudo 
Ol  Safyid  Ji.iij:^Ju.''J-Dl::'s  jirt.  ill  tbu  /'u'lmluV-Mjj'up'i/,  or 
AnMu  fijigydi)|i.iMii;L.  Biitnuul  - BmstSni,  nnil  ot  Mini 
Mutaaima.cl  Maiidj-Klian  Zri-'icnu'd-Da-wla's  Jiif''^'^"'  f*-'''^'l~ 
Abjpali,  nlto  in  At».IiI<j,  j'ubllfiKed  &t  Ow^rc-  In  -i.ji.,  isil  (*,tk 
Tbia  lose,  thouffti  written  In  tba  lonu  al  a.  history, 
La  ntber  [xjltfuicftl  t.ti>ii  bintorlctil,  but  It  oonUloa  jiu^rUnt 
InloniiKttoii  obtained  from  orlflcbl  oral  joniXC*,  and  4  -CArLaln 
nouibei  al  pOwt  jMiSiiatitKt.  Anocber  nion  poralj  polamicBil 
wofit,  r»inpo««d  in  t'eralu  b*  a  CbriaUaa  oonvan  bo  laUm, 
named  ^uiayn-quli,  dedioaUd  ta  aom  tba  mtfUUdJ  of 
Kerh«U  and  NnjuJ,  enUQld:  inilUftiT|  JTW*'  J*  lUitirrr 
fiti&ipj.a,  and  litJioi^phatf  M a»)bdvla'2>t^''nM J002), 
alio  Ucsecvts  uicutioa. 

It.  BIBI  POXMS.—Fnm  tha  tima  «l  Qonatal  - 'Ayn.  tha 
BUn  barolna  wbo  anSered  martyrdom  tn  a.B.  18B2,  until  the 
praaent  day,  poetry  of  a  rellgiona  and  often  of  a  rfaapaodlcal 
obamotar  baa  bean  produced,  thougli  not  In  rmry  neat  abond- 
anoa,  hj  SUn  wrileia.  Hie  moat  oelebiated  Btbi  poets  slnoe 
tba  time  of  Qurratal-'Avn  are  NabQ,  'Anda&b,  HmTm  of  Ab4da, 
and  MM  Ta^yl  Sar-Khvsh ;  bat  their  poenia  are  aprndlo,  and 
ttMK  doea  not  aeem  to  be  any  conaidaraUe  ffUhfmm  of  Bftfai 
poanai  dtbar  from  one  or  from  dlverae  pena. 

T.  FOLtMlCAL  rosxs.— Some  of  theae  have  been  Inddantallj 
motiaaad  above  nnder  olaaaaa  il.  and  UL,  bat  there  e:dA 
«ttMn,  aocb  aa  the  Ri^mu'th-Shavtan  Ji  razd'iiPl'  Baydn 
CSIomnEof  the  Devil,  on  the  vioee  of  the  Bayan'),  br  I^ajji 
Abdn'r-Rahim,  Utbonaphedffwlthotit  date  or  |daoe  of  ivue) 
about  JLD.  189£.  Thia  tract  pnrfaaaea  to  be  written  in  relntetlon 
o(  a  BKbiapolosrantiUed  KUaMUImAnJl  MAAdrf-Juotatfl- 
Bay*iOtheB«>ok  (d  BeUaf,  aattb«  forth  tlia  Point  of  Revela- 
tion,' Ca.  tba  BibX  which  qwdocr  i*  Inoorporatad  In  tha 
nlittatton.  Ibera  are,  howerar,  reaaona  for  believing  that, 
ondar  the  galaa  of  a  weak  and  nnoonvindng  refutation,  the 
writer"!  obfeot  waa  to  atigue  In  favour  of  tha  BU>i  doctrine,  -aa 
held  bj  tha  elder  BIbia  and  ttae  Eaelia,  ainoe  he  apeaka  reipect- 
fully  ot  tba  Bib  '  on  acoouat  ol  hla  holy  lineage,'  makes  the 
rafotattou  of  8abVl-Eael  depend  on  that  ol  the  B&b  (wbom  he 
dawaoj^^eUvely  rafnteX and  praallaally  oonflnaa  hla aUacka 

fL  Tarn  Exmrn  ASS  FBMSOB  Vjunm  of  Amerioao  and 
hwMh  beBaren  in  BabA'iam  0or  raly  In  the  latter  daya  of 
BaUVDab  did  tba  dootrinea  o(  irtdota  tbe  BU>  waa  the  origin- 
ator maad  beyond  Aala)  mar  oooveniently  be  placed  In  a 
aaparate  oIbm.  Tbe  chief  of  thoaa  which  have  oome  Into  tba 
fnMot  wrttar'a  banda  (and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  otben 
«ftb  which  he  ia  nnaoqoainted,  lor  Bahfclam  ia  now  aoUva  in 
AnMtloa,  and  baa  Ita  oaotrea,  aaaooiattona,  aoboola,  and  endow- 
mantO  are.  In  dironologloal  order,  aa  foUowa : 

Ibrlb&n  GMrga  KhelraUa  {Ia.  KhaymUlhl  aailfted  by 
Howard  blacNntt,  &AdVadA(*l!ba  fflturof  God'XS  vola., 
OUoago,  1000 ;  PaeU  for  BthaiaU,  tr.  and  ed.  by  I.  &  Kbelr- 
alU  (Uiia  pamphlet  daala  with  tbe  diamte  between  'AbbU 
Sfendl  and  hla  brother  Muhammad  *A6,  and  lapporta  tbe 
dalma  of  Uielatter),  Cbloago,  IMI ;  IbrfUm  OMrg«%MralU. 
Tht  Thn»  QuaalMMU,  86  pp.  of  Ei«lUi  and  U  pp.  <rf  Arabic 
tfOoaa  iutHfiealivtM  (n.d.f;  Stoyan  Kntoff  V^nlsky.  Jfo- 
taMOMdon  Onotfieitm  in  AmtrUa:  tAs  or^fn,  AMory,  «Aar. 
odar,  and  atoterie  doeMmm  of  Ou  Truth  -  knoiren  (from 
AJTh,  Jan.  1002,  pp.  cr-TS),  Boaton,  1902;  Gabriel  Sacr, 
L*  Xifftf  da  DUu  at  da  rAgnaau,  eamu  mnua  I*  nam  da 
Jtelyama,  Oalio.  UOI ;  L»  Ltm  d»»  Stpt  Prmmt  (a  tr.  of  the 


•  JRAS,  18M,  pp.  701-706-  t  lb-  pp.  «86-«6. 

t  Of  worica  beltMiging  to  tUa  daaa  tbe  two  following  (pub* 
Hahed  In  A.B.  1818  and  1319  [-a.il.  1000-1901  rMpectivdyn, 
of  which  the  praaent  writer  happeoa  to  poaaeaa  oopiea,  are  in 
datenoe  of  Mini  Mubammad  'Ali  and  ag^nat  the  daima  of 
'Abbia  KfeodL  Tha  llrat  la  entitled  /tylmi'd-JtelS  U-man 
fimldufl-Iqbiaa  Ua  tivaVa-tabil,  and  tbe  aaoend  appeara  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Mint  Sq&  Jin  of  Kiabin,  called  KMdimu-Udh 
(<tbo  Servant  Of  OodO.  who  waa  lor  many  yeara  Bah&'u'lUh'a 
—■nnan^  and  wnoafterwacdt  among  the  moat  prominent  of 
lU  ■qigcrtnw  al  MM  MntMBBMid^  and  the  op 


BXtfw  DaUeiUSdb'a),  tr.  by  A.  I.  U.  Nloolaa,  Faria,  190i ; 


Browne,  London  and  New  Tork,  1008 ;  L*  Lfere  da  i>  Otrti- 
twUU  tr.  ot  tba  IgdnX  tr.  by  Hlppc^ta  Dreyftu  and  ICtmI 
^abTbalUh  SbbU,  Parb,  1001 ;  Xa  BMn  Arabt^  la  Uan 
•oerri  du  Bolry  tme  da  simM  Afj  JToJUintnad  dft  Ia  Aiift.tr.  from 
the  Arabic  by  A.  L.  U.  NicoUa,  Farla.  1006 ;  Artbnr  PUabary 
Dodge,  Whmett  Wkyt  rAJtAarf  Urn:  TAAwf.*  OfAar 
lAffV*,  Weatwood,  Maaa.,  1907.  One  Baall  manlfcato,  oon- 
alatiDg,  chiefly  of  extiacta  from  the  tint  Eitterf,  tha 
Tnviam't  Samiivi,  and  other  worka  by  tbe  writer  of  thia 
arUde,  baa  alao  appeared  In  Amerioa  nnder  the  title  of  A 
CaU  if  AManMoK  to  tAa  BehaitU  or  BabitU  tif  Avuriea,  by 
Angnn  J.  Stenstrmnd,  and  ia  dated  from  Naperrllle,  DL, 
Fab.  li  U07 ;  HIm  Laura  ClUbrd  Banwy,  ^  at  differ- 
ant  perioda  m>ent  a  oonalderable  lime  at  Akkt,  and  baa 
aba  {raretFett  'n  T^jtslii,  j'  Tf'"  nrntlytha  answen  of 'Abb4a 
KIcnili  T'<  il  riiiir.l>'  r  oT  i.  ii'-    ]>li'1i  siii:  ;iuti  to  hiru  on  all 

aort.^  ')!  rii  J I  i>v  Lh,  ariii  tn  uliirii  ti<'  r.i[i"iied  froin  tiino  to  tl^a. 
13i';"i?  rii-lili'.'i*  fjhv^  t.fr^a  l"Jl'Li-^ll.-■l  in  tlm  Orig-iiuil  OrFiaii,  In 
Bii:;Ii!ib,  and  in  F'reiiL'ti  nliiio'lr  niniukikiip'nu^ly.  Tb«  Fi^rKian 
text  is  e-ntLtl«l  A  n  >' "mf'/  iifi^ii  /i  Mu'iiuar/rTli  'Abdil  JJaAd, 
and  on  tbe  EnEliili  LiLL-paje  '/'.iJjfj  Ti^iti.  ciUt^ftA  bv  havra 
Ciiftwd  £dK7)(%.  IX'ud' ri,  Thu  En^-liih  reraion  iseatitled 

QMnt^itma  oiiufwrrTi  .  .  .  frrim  tha  I'rrgimi  nf  'AMtit^ 
Lrnnslored  by  Mwa  L,  0.  Bo-rn^T-  T't'^rfh  vonlm, 

t(MiT::<.c--.il  Iroin  tbe  rtreiiui  by  Mlppclyit  Dji^yina,  is  oatlUad 
J^t  Li^'jiii  lis  St.  Jcait  d'Acn  .  .  .  Ttcuetdiit  par  Laurtf 
Oi/ordOmw^,  Fana,  YML 

Edward  G.  Browne. 

BABA  LAlTS.— The  name  of  a  modem  Indian 
nimotheiBtio  sect  founded  by  one  BftbA  L&l  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  cent.  A.D.  The  leot  is  ap* 
parently  now  extinct.  Bftbft  Lil  was  a  Khattrl 
07  caste,  bom  in  Mtiw&  in  Kftjpat&na.  He  be* 
eame  the  pupil  of  a  BkajOi  apoeUe  (see  Bhakti- 
hXboa)  named  Chetan  SwAmL  whom  h6  ftdhnrod 
to  Lahore.  He  finally  settJed  at  Dehanpnrt  near 
Sarhind  (Sirhind)  in  the  Panjftb,  whera  hefoonded 
the  sect  which  bean  his  name. 

B&b&  L&l  was  one  of  those  Indian  reformars  of 
the  16th  and  17th  oenta.  who.  like  Eabb,  DftdO, 
and  tha  Emperor  Akbar,  endeaToored  to  foimd  a 
purely  monotheistie  relijnon,  oombininff  elements 
aerived  partly  from  the  oeliefs  of  the  MosalmSa 
Safis  and  partly  from  those  of  the  fotlowera  of  the 
Hindu  Bhakti-m&iva.  Like  Kabtr,  he  foUoved  the 
Bhakti-mftrga  in  toe  name  by  which  he  referred  to 
the  Suprenii^  vis.  Rftma ;  but  also,  as  in  Eablr's 
teaching,  this  Bftma  waa  not  to  liim  the  Deity 
incarnate  aa  the  earthly  prince  of  Ondh,  but  was 
God  tbe  Father  Himself,  or,  in  otiier  words,  H&ma 
after  he  had  retnmed  to  heaven  from  his  incarnate 
Bojoum  npon  earth.  The  doctrine  of  incarnation, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  Uie  teaching  of  the 
Bhakti-mArga,  had  no  pUce  in  his  Bystem.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  in  the  Bhakti<mftrga  and  as  in 
^ofiism,  the  keynote  of  his  system  was  an  all- 
absorbing  love  directed  to  a  gradons  personal 
God.  As  ha  himself  sm, '  The  feelings  of  a  per- 
fect dismple  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  de- 
scribed ;  as  it  is  said :  "  A  person  asked  me,  What 
are  the  sensations  of  a  lover  ?"  I  replied :  "  When 
yoo  are  a  lover,  yon  will  know."  * 

B&b&  Lftl's  doctrine  attoaoted  the  attantiott  of 
the  liberal-minded  prince  Dftrft  Shnkoh,  the  eldest 
and  fovourita  son  of  the  &nperor  Shfth  Jahia, 
who  sent  for  him  and  had  several  interviews  with 
him  in  the  year  A.D.  1649.  A  report  of  these 
interviews  is  preserved  in  a  Persian  work  entitled 
the  Nddiru'n-nUaU,  our  only  authority  on  Bftbft 
Lftl's  teaching.  From  this  we  gather  tbat^  besidei 
the  devoted  love  which  was  the  essenee  and  founda- 
tion of  his  religion,  he  taught  that  the  human  soul 
is  a  particle  of  the  Supreme  Sottl,  just  as  water 
contamed  in  a  flask  is  a  part  of  the  water  of,  say, 
the  river  Ganges.  The  flask  which  separates  it 
from  its  source  is  the  body,  and  blessed  is  the 
moment  when  the  flask  ceases  to  exist,  and  the 
water  onoe  oratained  in  it  can  be  reunited  with 
the  parent  steeam.  The  difiiirenoe  between  the 
water  in  the  flask  and  that  in  the  Ganges  is  that  a 
drop  of  wine  added  to  the  fbnuer  wonlq  impart  to 
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it  iti  flftrovr.  bat  mmld  be  lent  In  tk«  rirer. 
Siinila^  tha  Sapreme  SonI,  or  la  otb«r  vocda 
the  I>n^t  '*  ^<>i>d  accident,  whil*  tlM  hnmu 
■on]  u  afflicted     mum  and  paaidciL 

Withdrawal  from  worldly  life  ii  pmdoit.  bat 
not  neeeeeary.  The  real  *  worid  *  from  whieb  the 
diadide  most  withdraw  la  forgetfalne—  of  God, 
not  elothee,  or  wealth,  or  wife,  or  oflkpring.  All 
created  things  are  derired  nwn  one  material 
wmree,  or  Nature,  a*  the  tree  la  derived  from  the 
Mad(  but  the  evolution  of  the  former  from  the 
latter  reqairee  the  interferaioe  of  an  evolTing 
Canee,  or  the  interpocition  of  the  Creator. 

Lmunru.— A  foQcr  Moooat  of  Um  moC  wiD  b*  foond  In 

tern-  GiOMa  A.  GsmaoH. 

BABTLONXANS  AND  ASSYRIANS. 

[H.  Znmu.] 

Inirodtietiom.— At  Uw  weiit  menMnt  it  ia  an 
auaedin^  dilBenlt  taafc  to  rire  a  ahort  eom- 
w^endve  aeeoontof  the  Bahjionian  reUgim.  In 
the  fint  plaM,  in  spite  of  mnoh  diligent  reeeareh, 
particularly  in  the  oooxM  of  the  last  two  deoadea, 
the  ooinoofl  materiale  derived  fnun  the  enneiform 
inMiiptions,  whioh  are  ever  increasing  throogh 
newdisooveriesand  pahlioations,  are  &r  from  being 
thorooghly  investigated  or  airai^^  in  a  systematio 
fona.  Tm  diffletQty  of  aeqalnng  a  dear  know- 
ledp  of  the  fnndamental  prineiplea  and  the  liia- 
toneal  deretopmwit  of  the  Bab,  nligion  is  inoreaaed 
its  eomplex  diaraoter,  doe  to  an  intermingling, 
not  Mily  of  Snmerian  and  Semitio,  bat  of  other 
fonsgn  elements  whioh  find  erpresrion  in  it.  Thai^ 
finally,  it  mast  be  noted  that  among  stadenta  of 
the  anbieet  great  diSerenees  of  opinimi  exist  as  to 
the  MssntiM  ahanwter  and  historioal  evolatioo  of 
this  nligioii.  In  aa  olgeotiTe  aeeonnt*  sndi  as  is 
hare  demanded,  then  diffeveneea  most  BeoessarUy 
be  retered  ta  We  have  to  deal.  In  the  first  place, 
with  the  following  question  t  Are  we  to  hold,  with 
Winekler  espeeiafiy,  that  the  religion  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  sheir  tneoiy  of  the  anivena  in  general 
are  to  be  regarded,  at  the  time  when  onr  sources 
begiB,  i.e.  about  B.a  900(^  aa  essentially  oomplete— 
a  BzM  «yiteai«  based  on  aatnnomioal  principles, 
whkh  aroM  in  a  period  which,  for  us.  Is  entirely 
pre-hiatorie?  Or,  are  the  undoubted  traces  of  the 
syvtematldng  of  the  religion,  whioh  are  found  in 
our  MNiToas,  and  its  elon  ocRUieiioa  with  an  astral 
scheme*  odIt  tlw  prodoet  <tf  a  comparatively  lata 
period  r  Was  it  only  la  tlu  post-Babylonian,  the 
Hellenistic,  period  that  the  system  waa  perfectly 
completed,  instead  of  havii^  taken  plaoa.  as 
Winckler  supposes,  in  the  earliest  known  matorieal 
period  t  The  present  writer  feels  compelled,  from 
tkis  study  ana  interpretation  of  the  sources,  to 
adopt  an  intermedis^  theory  between  tiie  two 
extremea  jnst  mentioned.  It  seems  to  him  un- 
deniaUe  that  there  waa  among  the  BabykHuans, 
even  at  an  early  date^  a  tendew^  to  reonoe  the 
world  vt  the  goas  to  a  ^gle  system,  and  to  carry 
oat  tiie  law  m  oorresponaenoa  between  great  and 
■mail,  heavody  and  earthly,  time  and  space,  the 
macrocosm  and  the  mioroooem.  At  the  same  time, 
he  does  not  feel  inclined  to  exclude  the  element  of 
historical  evolution  from  the  aotoally  known  period 
of  Assyro-Babyloniaa  history  to  the  same  extent  as 
Winckler  doee.  In  particular,  it  seems  to  him  that 
the  eloM  oonnexion  between  almost  all  the  chief 
deitiM  and  heavenly  bodies  and  the  proportionate 
distribution  of  the  cosmos  among  them  rest  on  a 
seeondanr  element  in  our  sources,  which  it  is  still 
posnble  to  toace,  at  least  partially,  in  the  histoir. 
The  present  writer  further  feds  inclined  to  ascaibe 
a  more  individual  diaraotor  to  the  several  Baby- 


Ionian  divinities  than  Is  done  by  Winckler,  aad  to 
harbour  a  strong  suspidon  of  the  theory  that  even 
in  andent  times  the  several  divine  forms  were  r»- 
garded  in  Babyltmia  as  only  putial  manifcsti^iona 
of  a  single  dd^,  m  that  tney  could  at  will  be 
substituted  fat  each  other.  Moreover,  to  a  &r 
larger  extent  than  Winckler  is  disposea  to  admit, 
we  seem  to  have  to  deal  in  the  Bal^loniaa  rdigion 
with  unreocmciled  diflhrences,  dnejMurtiy  to  wiady 
deviating  local  oults  which  onoe  exited,  and  partiy 
to  the  combination  of  Snmerian  and  Semitio  de- 
ments already  mentioned,  aa  well  as  to  the  varied 
survivals  from  older  stages  of  tbe  Babyltmian 
religion.  We  cannot,  then,  ^(*k  of  a  finished 
scheme  aa  present  in  the  Balk  WtUaauekmiung  Mttd. 
ooaseqaently  la  its  rdi^on.  At  the  same  t^e^  it 
most  be  oonoeded  that  Winekler's  oonstrnetion  of 
a  Bab.  Wettanaehawung  has  in  many  w^n,  in  i^ite 
of  its  (me-aidednesi  and,  evident  exwgeration,  made 
posdUe  a  better  understanding  oiuie  religion  of 
the  Babylonians. 

I.  Hiitofy:  The  priodMl  pbwea  of  wofshiq» 
and  tha  diaracter  n  tha  Bobylonlaa  nllgiioa  ia 
generoL— At  the  very  oommeaoemeat  of  tiie  coad- 
lonn  sooToes,  about  the  year  B.a  9000,  we  fiad  ia 
the  origiaaldocumeats—TC^  Inscriptions  and  docu* 
ments  pertaining  to  dvil  law — a  perteotiy  confusing 
multitude  of  divine  figures  and  names  of  tempos. 
On  closer  inspection,  thcM  distribate  themselves 
aoumg  various  local  cults,  which  posscM  greater  or 
IcM  importance,  aooordisg  to  the  political  or  re- 
ligious eminence  of  the  respective  seats  of  wordup. 
Now,  seeing  that  in  Babylonia,  In  the  earliest . 
times,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  poUtical  power  often 
changed.  It  is  dear  that  the  oitv-gods  of  different 
and  snooeedve  capitals  might,  in  turn,  have  suprema 

Xifioanoe  for  the  whole  land— a  signinoanoe 
sh,  as  a  rule,  continued  to  influenoe  the  cult 
long  aJfter  the  dtj  In  qaestloa  had  lost  Its  political 
snpremai^.  In  connuion  with  this  diange  of  the 
seat  of  political  power,  it  must  early  have  been 
fdt  neoessary  to  harmoniu  the  local  cults,  whioh 
originally  differed  widdy,  and  to  bring  the  gods  of 
the  different  places  of  worship  into  some  definite 
rdation  to  each  other.  In  this  way  would  be 
formed  a  dlviao  State  and  divine  familiea— nr^ 
ferably  In  the  triad  <rf  fatiier,  mother,  son— utar 
the  modd  of  the  earthly  State  and  the  hnnua 
family.  Along  with  this  went  the  divinon  of  tho 
different  parts  of  the  cosmos  among  the  several  goda. 
The  matter  is  still  further  oompUoated  by  the  fact 
that  in  most  cases,  particalarily  ia  towns  of  Sonth 
and  Bfiddle  Babylfmlo,  the  oult  of  aa  eariier 
Sumerian  popalauon  was  taken  over  by  their 
Semitio  snooeseors.  Here  there  must  naturally 
have  taken  place  new  oomlnaations  of  the  original 
Snmerian  and  tiie  imported  Semitio  religious  ideas. 

The  most  important  seats  of  worship  and  their 
local  deities  which  have  to  be  considered  aie,  pro* 
eeeding  fnm  soath  to  nnth,  as  fdlowa:  S!rid» 
with  the  onlt  of  Ea,  Urtt  (Ur)  with  Sia  (the  mooa- 
god),  XoTM  with  Shamash  (the  son-god),  l/mt 
(Ereoh)  with  Ann  and  lahtar-Nant,  Lagash  with 
Ningirsu,  Mppwr  with  Enlil,  Isin  with  B6lit-Idn, 
Kith  with  Zamama  (Ninib),  KutH  (Cnthah)  with 
Nergal,  BabUu  (Babylon)  with  Mardnk  (Merodach), 
Bar»y>  (Borsippa)  with  NabQ  (Nebo),  Sippar  with 
Shaouuh,  AkXaa  with  Ishtar-Anunltu.  In  addi- 
tion to  thcM,  we  have  in  tbe  Assyrian  domain  t 
Aththw  with  the  god  Ashshur,  Nmva  (Nineveh) 
with  Ishtar,  ArbaU  (Arbda)  with  Ishtar,  and  in 
Mesopotamia  Earrdn  with  Sin. 

Among  these  dties  or  seats  of  worship,  Uruk, 
Nippur,  and  Eridu  must  in  the  earliest  times  have 
been  very  specially  prominent,  since  their  gods, 
Anu,  Enlil,  and  Ea,  ooeui^  from  uicient  da^  the 
chief  place  in  the  ^t^liMuaa  Mmtheon— «  podtion 
which  thej  ntained  (even  if  wis  was  often  a  mere 
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form)  dovn  to  the  latest  times.  But  Uni  and  Laisa 
must  also  at  one  time  have  held  a  chief  place  (as 
can  be  partially  traced  in  the  actual  history),  for 
thcdr  loeal  deities,  Sin  and  Shamaeh,  play  qnite 
a  pre-eminent  part  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Babylonian  religion.  We  cannot  say  vith  equal 
certainly  whether  the  important  Tdle  aadniea  to 
Ishtar  is  dne  to  her  position  as  oity-goddees  ox  Umk 
or  as  that  of  Afckad.  j^ndoabtedly  in  the  ease  of 
the  eolts  of  Shamash^and  Sin  we  have  from  the 
reiy  beginning  to  do  with  worship  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon ;  bat  it  is  not  so  certain  that,  in  the  later 
systematic  scheme  of  tiie  pantheon,  the  connexion 
of  hearen  with  Ann,  the  earth  with  Enlil,  and 
the  water  with  Ea,  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
or^B^nal  nature  of  these  three  gods.  Bather  may  it 
have  been  that,  nnder  Hhe  inflaence  of  the  systema- 
tiang  process  which  had  set  in,  partionlar  features 
conneocinf;  one  of  these  gods  with  heaven,  a 
second  with  earth,  a  third  with  water,  were  so 
utilized  as  afterwards  to  distinguish  them  sharply 
in  these  three  directions,  aua  to  distribute  the 
cosmos  among  them  correspondingly.  Again,  in 
tiie  case  of  Iimtar  it  is  a  question  whether  her  cult 
had  originally  to  do  with  the  worship  of  the  morn- 
ing (and  the  evening)  star,  the  planet  Venus,  or 
whether  here  once  more  the  antxal  character  of 
Ishtar  is  not  a  secondary  phenomenon,  so  tiiat  we 
have  ori^^inally  is  this  deity  a  personification  of 
fertility  m  human,  animal,  and  ^ant  life.  It  is 
BtlU  ten  certain  that  the  gods  ^laidiik.  Nabfl, 
Ninib,  Nersal,  who  in  later  times  were  assodated 
on  tiie  one  hand  with  {diases  of  the  son,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  four  remaining  planets  known  to 
the  ancients,  had,  to  begin  with,  any  solar  or  astral 
rignificanoe.  There  is  much,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
iimicate  that  tiie  otmneximi  of  these  gods  with  the 
heavenlT  bodies  did  not  belong  to  uwIt  (nriginsl 
cult  ana  nature,  but  that  other  features  connect- 
ing them  with  nature  and  human  life  an  the  real 
to  their  original  character. 

Accordingly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  postulate  a  purely  astral  baeiB  for  the 
Babylonian  religion,  either  in  its  Snmeiian  or  its 
Semitic  dements.  rOn  the  other  hand,  it  muet 
oerhdnly  be  granted  that  at  a  relatively  very  early 
date,  >.e.  partially  at  least,  in  the  ^riod  repre- 
sented by  our  oldwt  sources,  all  the  chief  gods,  and 
not  merely  those  who,  like  Shamash  and  Bin,  had 
tiidr  origm  in  the  worship  of  tiie  heavenly  bodies, 
had  been  connected  with  the  stars  and  the  cosmos, 
and  that  the  Babylonian  religion  had  assumed  an 
astral  stamp.  This  comes  to  light  in  all  the  outward 
forms  of  tne  religion,  and  finds  particularly  clear 
ezprestion  in  the  cults  and  the  mythology.  This 
wide-spread  astral  vein  most  undonbtediy  be  re- 
garded as  an  inheritance  from  the  Sumerians.  In 
us  origin  it  is  connected  with  the  remarkable 
ecmeeption  of  the  •world  as  a  unity— another  un- 
doubted htirloom  received  from  the  Sumerians, 
whioh  Winokler  has  set  before  ns  so  dearly. 
Aoowding  to  tills  view  of  the  universe^  all  pheno- 
mena in  the  maeroooam  and  in  the  microcosm,  in 
heavMk  and  on  earth,  are  in  a  relation  of  mutual 
correspondence. 

a.  The  chief  fignret  of  the  pantiieon.— Some  of 
these  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  we  must 
now  proceed  to  notice  end  characterise  them  more 
fully. 

Ann  (Annm)  stands  at  the  head  of  tiie  supreme 
divine  triad — Ann,  Enlil,  Ea.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  signification  of  the  name^  it 
was  interpreted  as  meaning  *  heaven.'  correspondmg 
to  the  Samerian  ana,  *  heaven,'  ana  tiius  the  ddty 
was  regarded  as  the  heaven-god,  over*agaiiist  Enlu 
(the  earth-god)  and  Ea  (the  water-god).  He  was 
thought  of  as  enthroned  in  heaven,  especially  cm 
thauOTthem  pols^  which ia  eternally  at  rest,  am 


he  reigned  as  king  and  father  of  the  gods,  who.  f<a 
their  part,  had  their  homes  in  the  stars  which  cmde 
round  the  pole.  Even  the  evil  demons  are  in  tim 
last  reeort  subject  to  him.  The  chief  seat  of  tiie 
worship  of  .Ann  was  Umk ;  but  in  later  times  he 
had  also  a  temple  at  Ashshur,  in  comm<m  with  the 
Btorm-godAdad.  Bnt»  at  least  in  the  poiod  known 
to  ns  from  our  sourees,  his  cult  retired  strangely 
into  the  background.  On  the  other  hand,  be  con- 
tinues to  play  a  certain  part  in  the  mythology, 
where  he  is  rewarded  as  the  supreme  disposer  of  ul 
events.  The  high  esteem  whioh,  notwiuutanding, 
Ann  at  all  periods  contiuned  to  enjoy  as  tibie  chief 
of  the  gods,  can  only  be  explained  as  the  after 
effect  of  a  wide-spread  Ann-worship  belonging  to  a 
pre-Iiistorio  time.  We  find  Antu,  or  Anatu,  men- 
tioned as  the  wife  of  Ann.  She  appears  sometimes 
as  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  in  contrast  with  her 
husband,  the  god  of  the  heavens. 

Enlil  (EllU)^  name  which  used  to  be  generally 
misread  Bel — ^is  the  second  god  of  the  highest  triatL 
Here  he  is  regarded  as  the  lord  of  latm%  as  oon- 
trasted  with  Ann,  the  lend  of  the  heavens.  From 
the  mythical  (cosmic)  great  mountain  of  world 
(earth-mountain),  where  he  had  his  dwelling-place, 
he  bears  the  frequent  epithet  of  the  'great  moun- 
tain.* His  wife  is  called  Ntnia,  also  mtU-mOtdte^ 
the  ■  lady  of  lands,'  as  well  as  Belit-iU,  the '  hidy  of 
the  gods,'  the  mother-froddeas  m/  i^ix^,  Eaiil's 
seat  of  worship  via  the  tUbr  mppor,  with  the 
temple  E-knr,  whose  lenialns  nave  Men  ezeavated 
by  an  American  expedition.  The  wordiip  of  this 
deity  must  have  held  a  specially  important  j^ee 
in  the  earlier  BaWlonian  period.  This  can  be 
gathered,  not  only  from  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
excavations  at  Nippur,  but  also  from  the  riMe 
whidi,  down  to  the  mtest  times,  Enlil  l^ys  in  the 
Bab.  mythology  (of.  the  story  of  theTlood)  and 
hymns.  For,  futhoi^h  in  later  days  much  whic^ 
had  been  ascribed  to  Enlil  was  traiuf erred  to  other 
gods,  particularly  to  Marduk  of  Babylon.  tUs  very 
fact  proves  that  at  a  certain  period  ^ilO  must 
have  occupied  the  chief  place. 

Ea  is  the  third  god  ot  the  highest  triad,  and,  as 
such,  ruler  of  the  water-depths.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name  as  Sa  has  not  yet  been  qnite 
fully  established.  Perhaps,  judging  from  the  'AAt  in 
DamasciuB,  the  name  ought  rather  to  be  read  Ae 
or  something  similar.  His  seat  of  worship  was 
Eridn  in  the  south  of  Babylonia,  Mng  near  the 
sea  and  the  embouchure  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tisris.  The  cult  of  Ea  must  also  once  have 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  after-effects  in  the  myths  (at.,  again,  the  story 
of  the  Flood)  and  the  literature  of  exorcism. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  at  a  later  date  the  cult  of 
Eridu  came,  in  a  way  that  is  not  yet  qnite  dear,  to 
be  combined  with  tne  cult  of  Babylon,  Ea  as  the 
father  of  Marduk  remsined  an  object  of  living 
worship  to  the  latest  period  oi  the  Bal^lonian 
religion.  He  is  regarded  as  the  one  of  the  great 
gods  who  stands  nearest  to  mankind,  and  is  thus 
most  ready  to  hdp  in  difficult  situations,  and  who, 
as  the  wise  god,  the  lend  of  wisdom,  has  always 
the  necessary  means  of  assistance  at  hand.  In 
particular,  he  helps  by  means  of  his  own  dement, 
the  healing  water  of  the  streams  and  the  under- 
ground springs^  which  play  an  exceedingly 
important  part  m  exorcism — the  peculiar  domain 
of  the  Ea-onlt.  Here  he  is  assisted  by  his  son 
Marduk,  who  in  this  connexion  is  to  be  re^rded 
not  as  uie  oi^-god  of  Babylon,  but  rather  as  a 
dei^  of  Eridn,  whose  identific^on  with  the  god 
of  Babylon  was  <mty  seomdaiy.  Bafa  wife  la 
DatnJdna. 

Sin,  the  moon-god,  the  first  of  the  second  triad 
of  gods  oonnsting  of  Sin,  Shamash,  and  Ishtar  (or 
also  BiHt  Shamaah,  and  Adad),  is  the  dty*god  of 
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Urn  (OT  Ur)  in  Sonth  Babylonia,  where  hia  temple, 
£-<twA«Atrya/ ('honae  of  light*),  itood.  But  the 
Sin-enlt  had  a  atrong  hold  at  an  early  date  also 
at  Harrftn  in  Meaopotamia.  For  eren  as  early  as 
the  soiiroeB  derived  horn  BoghaxkOi  (middle  oi 
the  2nd  mill.  B.a),  Sin  of  Harrin  i>  mea<3(med. 
Here  also  a  name  readily  appUed  to  him  ia  Bit- 
SiMrrOih  'loni  of  HaxribL*  Hia  wife  ia  alwm 
called  ^M^.  *  the  great  Udr,"  the  qneen.'  EiM 
■on  is  Shamaah,  the  son-goa  (in  Hanftn,  Nnaku 
■peeiaUy  ^peara  ai  the  son  of  Sin).  Aooording 
to  the  one  view  at  least,  Ishtar  is  regarded  as 
his  daog^ter.  The  figure  of  Sin  was  muonbtedly 
erameeted  from  tiie  very  first  with  the  worship  of 
the  moMj  for  the  name  Sm  was  aotoally  need  by 
the  Bahjionians  as  an  appellatiTe  for  the  moon. 
Horeorer,  in  the  hymns  addressed  to  Sin  his 
eharaeter  as  moon-god  ia  quite  clear ;  and  it  maj 
be  noted  in  this  connexion  that  the  moon-god  is 
r^arded  aa  a  pre-eminently  benignant  ana  well- 
dinoaed  deity.  Also  eonneeted  mth  the  moon  is 
Shra  rOle  as  the  god  of  oiaelei^  althoo^  in  this 
repeat  he  is  ■omowhatonnbadowed  tyHhamadi, 
the  onude-god  mr'  ^t^. 

Shamain,  the  sun-god,  oomea  next  to  Sin  in  the 
aeriea  of  deities,  and  ia  regarded  as  his  sod— a 
(BRmmstanoe  to  be  explainM  perhi^  hr  a  later 
8Qn>«nlt  having  displaced  an  earlier  colt  of  the 
imHMi.  In  the  nae  fth>ni>th  also  tha  name  of 
the  god  ia  identkal  with  the  Babyknian  and  the 
oommon  Bemitie  nune  for  the  son,  so  that  here 
also  the  eonnazim  of  this  deity  with  the  great 
star  of  diQT  is  at  all  events  origiiial.  The  sun-god, 
moreover,  of  Babyloman  leli^m  ia  alw^a  of  the 
male  sax }  whereas  in  South  Axabta|jf.#.i  the  ann 
was  worshipped  aa  a  goddesa.  The  seata  of 
worship  penuiar  to  Shamaah  aret  fai  Bouthem 
Bal^lonia,  Larsa;  in  Nraihenit  SimMur.  In  both 
of  uiese  places  ms  temple  was  called  E-babbar, 
•  olear  ahming  house,'  that  which  '  ia  aa  the  dwell- 
ing <tf  heaven.*  EUs  wife  or  mistress  is  Am,  *  the 
bnde.'  As  son  of  Sin  he  is  also  regardea  as  the 
Imtiier  ot  Ishtar.  Aa  children  of  his  we  find  men- 
tioned Kettu,  'jnstioe,*  and  Mfisharu,  'rectitude' 
— paiaonifieatkns  of  qualitiea  wiiich  belong  to 
Sbamash  pre-aminentfy  aa  the  supreme  divine 
judge.  Thore  is  further  associated  with  him  his 
chanoteer,  Bonene.  In  many  hymns  Shamash  is 
celebrated  as  the  aon-god,  who  every  morning 
favours  mankind  with  his  light,  who  is  the 
ehampion  of  all  good  and  the  enemy  and  avenger 
oi  all  eviL  Thua  he  is  speeiaUy  r^;arded,  as  ia 
noted  above^  aa  the  supreme  judge  in  heaven  and 
on  the  earth,  to  whom  all  l^;iBlatIon  is  ascribed  (of. 
the  introduotioa  to  the  laws  of  Hammurabi  and 
the  relief  figure  of  Shamash  on  the  stele  oon  tam- 
ing this  code).  As  son-god  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  supreme  oraele-god,  in  whose  name  all 
soothsaying  was  carried  on,  and  who  was  the 

Etron-god  of  the  gild  of  soothsaying  priests  which 
id  so  important  a  place  in  Babylonia, 
lahtar,  often  placed  third  in  tne  triad  of  divin- 
ities along  with  Sin  and  Shamash,  is  the  most 
pruninent  female  deity  in  the  Babylonian 
pantheon.  Starting  with  looal  cults  in  which,  aa 
a  female  ddty,  she  oeovpied  the  ehief^ao&  Ishtar 
came  in  the  end  ptaoucallT  to  absnrb  aU  other 
goddesses  of  the  Assyro-Baf^lonian  pantheon,  so 
Uiat  her  name  became,  even  at  an  eariy  date,  a 
Bab.  appellative  for  '  goddess.'  Whether  her  cub, 
like  that  of  Sin  and  Shamash,  was  from  the 
beginning  connected  with  star-winahip— especially 
thM  of  Venns— cannot  be  decided  with  certainty, 
although  thia  connexion  of  Ishtar  with  the  planet 
Yenns  and  her  diaraeter  as  *  queen  of  heaven* 
may  go  back  to  remote  anttqni^.  The  name 
lahtar^  whoee  origin  and  e^moiogy  are  still 
matter  of  dispute,  doai  not  enable  us  to  oone  to 


any  definite  oonolnsion  on  this  pdnt.  As  UtUe 
ean  we  gather  any  oertsin  information  fnnn  the 
Astarte  figures  of  the  other  Bemitie  religions, 
which  are  m  name  and  character  closely  relaMd  to 
the  Babylonian  Ishtar.  Possibly  we  ought  rather 
to  assnme  a  greater  antiquity  for  her  character  aa 
the  goddess  of  fer^^.  Her  principal  seats  of 
worsnip  were  Uruk  (where  she  waa  also  worshipped 
as  NanA),  Akkad  (here  worshipped  aa  Annnltn), 
Nineveh,  and  Arbela.  Here  too,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  veiT  names  Man&  and  Anuidtn,  we  have  nn- 
dottbteiuy  to  do  with  what  were  originally  in- 
dependent local  deities,  who  came  only  in  the 
conrae  of  time  to  be  connected  and  identified. 
Thia  no  doabt  also  aooonnts  for  the  way  in  which, 
in  the  later  As^ro-Babylonian  religion,  quite 
heteroffeneouB  elements  are  oomlnned  in  the  figure 
of  Ishtar.  Her  many-sided  origin  ia  again  re- 
flected in  the  varying  genealogical  relation  in 
which  she  ia  placed  to  the  other  gods.  Thus  she 
appeara  at  mie  time  aa  the  daughter  of  Ann,  at 
anothv  aa  the  dao^ter  of  ffin.  The  following 
are  the  most  pmHninent  of  the  varied  qualitiea  <n 
Ishtar.  She  is  the  goddeas  of  love  and  ot  the  life 
of  Nature  in  general,  the  goddess  in  whose  onlt, 
partioular^  at  Uruk,  temple-proetitntion  was  a 
feature,  ui  the  mythological  literature,  espeoiallj 
in  *  Ishtar's  descent  to  Hades,'  thia  chararaeristio 
of  Ishtar  as  the  goddesa  ol  tha  aexnat  tnumlaa 
oooupies  a  prominent  plaee.  Oa  tlie  other  Band, 
she  Is  expressly  the  goddam  of  mr  and  <rf  the 
chaae.  In  this  aapeot  she  is  hailed  with  predilee- 
tion  by  the  Assyrian  kings  who  were  lovers  of  war 
and  the  chase.  The  ohancter  of  a  mother-goddess 
upeara  to  have  been  attached  to  the  person  of 
lahtar  onhr  after  the  fignres  of  other  motlier* 
goddesses,  partionlarly^inlil  (Btiit-ile)  and 
Damkina,  had  been  assimilated  by  her.  In  respect 
of  astral  connexion,  we  find  Ishtar  associated  not 
only  with  the  planet  Yenns^  but  also  with  the 
brightest  fixed  star  Siritu.  Her  sacred  animal 
is  the  lion,  but  perlu^  the  dove  also  belongs 
to  her.  In  the  oonntless  hymns  addressed  to  her 
Ishtar  is  hailed  as  goddess  in  all  the  aspects  men- 
tioned above,  these  Ishtar-hynius  anne* 
times  reach  also  a  relativdy  high  etiiioal  level, 

florifyiiig  her  as  the  mistiest  and  most  meroifol 
elper  oimankind,  who  frees  fxvm  curse  and  rick* 
ness,  and  forgives  sin  and  guilt.  A  unique  feature 
in  Bab.  mythology  ia  the  relation  between  Ishtar 
and  Tammflz  (seeMlow,  under  *Tammtlx'). 

Marduk  (OT  JfarodlacA),  the  eity-god  of  Baby- 
Irai,  is,  frnn  the  mnnt  oi  view  of  nla  atgnificanee 
in  the  Bab.  mythology,  most  closely  connected 
with  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Bal^lon.  Just  as 
Babylon  oame  to  the  front  politically  at  a  late 
date  as  oompared  with  the  other  dtlee  of  Baby- 
lonia, bat  thereafter  always  overshadowed  the 
whole  in  importaaoe  and  power,  so  also  Mardok 
is  a  ifoonger  figure  in  the  Babylonian  system 
of  deities,  and  yet  he  finally  comes  near  to 
abaorbing  all  the  other  gods.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  Marduk  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  His  temple  in  Babylon  waa  called 
S-taffila  ('lofty  house'),  with  tne  temple-tower 
E-t*m«mmtki  (*  noose  of  the  fonndaUon  of  heaven 
and  earth').  MenU<m  is  found  of  his  wife 
Swyxmitu  ('the  silver-gleaming  one*),  at  hia 
father  Ea,  and  of  his  son  Nabfl.  Bat  this  oonnect- 
ing  of  Marduk  with  Ea  and  Naba  ia  nndoabtcdly 
accounted  for  by  an  assimilation  of  the  looal  eulta 
of  Eridu  and  Borsippa  and  their  gods  Ea  and 
Naba  with  those  of  Bal^lon.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  original  feature  of  the  Mardnk-oolt  at  Babylon 
appears  to  be  present  in  the  fact  that  his  chief 
feast,  the  later  general  New  Year  festival  of 
Babylonia,  fell  at  the  lime  of  the  sining  equinox. 
This  fast,  along  with  many  otiur  pheuomenia 
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leads  OB  to  oonolade  that  Mardok  was  easentiallj 
a  deit^  who,  as  far  u  the  year  is  coocerned,  vas 
conceived  as  embodied  in  the  spring  son  bringing 
new  life  Bjxd  light,  and  similarly  embodied  in 
Uie  morning  son  by  dav.  At  a  still  earlier  date, 
perhaps,  he  was  r^araed  u  only  a  god  of  v^e- 
tation,  who  had  hu  ehief  ItHrm  of  manifestation 
in  the  reviring  vegetation  of  spring-time.  On  the 
other  hand,  ^e  ^le  of  arbiter  of  destiny,  which 
Marduk  asenmes  at  this  New  Year  festival,  seems 
to  Iiave  been  firat  taken  over  from  Nabd.  The 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  farther  featnres, 
which  cune  later  to  be  regarded  as  essential 
charaoteristios  of  Mardak,  although  certain  ori- 
ginal tiaits  in  his  character  may  have  facilitated 
this  assimilation.  Thus  the  qouity  of  Marduk  as 
Uie  god  of  healing  and  the  helper  in  all  sickness 
and  need^the  rOte  which  he  accordingly  plays  in 
the  literature  of  exorcism — is  derived,  as  we  saw  in 
the  ease  of  Ea,  from  the  oolt  of  Eridu.  The  same 
source,  in  all  likelihood,  is  responsible  for  the 
•mphMS  laid  OB  Mardak  as  the  wise  and  pmdent 
among  the  gods.  In  like  manner,  the  rOle  of 
creator,  aaonoed  to  Mardnk  in  the  Bab.  mytho- 
logy, was  only  secondary  and  transferred  to  him 
from  other  gods,  like  Enlil  of  Nippur  and  Ea  of 
Eridn — a  oondnsion  clearly  indicated  by  the 
respeotlTe  myths  themselves.  The  connecting  of 
MMrdnk  wiui  one  of  the  plan^— daring  the 
vaT^maaiw  of  the  dty  of  Babylcm,  with  1^  elear 
■liifiing  Juppiter — is  certainly  not  original,  but 
merely  a  prodnot  of  priestly  astral  peculation. 
We  nave  still  to  mention  tn&t  the  proper  name 
Marduk  was,  in  the  later  period,  more  and  more 
diq^aoed  by  the  wpellatiTe  bilu,  'the  lord,'  so 
that  Anally  Mardnk  was  almost  exdnmvely 
dedgnated  as  Bit.  In  like  nuuiner,  his  sponse 
oameto  be  called  preference  'lady/  In 
the  extant  hymns  to  Mardnk  natnrally  all  the 
features  are  reflected  which  were  finally  ascribed 
to  him  as  the  supreme  being,  the  king  of  all  the 
and*.  Like  the  hymns  adaressed  to  ishtar  and 
ahamash,  the  Marduk*lqnmu  helong  to  the  noblest 
■nd  relatively  highest  ethical  prodoota  of  the 
Babylonian  literatare. 

Nabfl  (OT  2febo),  tin  eity-god  of  Barsip 
(Borrippa),  occupied,  it  woold  seem,  in  the  more 
andrat  period  before  the  rise  of  Babylon  as  the 
neognised  capital,  a  more  important  poeition  than 
later,  when  in  the  system  of  the  Babylonian  priest- 
hood he  is  regarded  merely  aa  'son'  of  Marduk 
and  as  *reooraer'  of  destiny  at  the  New  Year 
festtval.  The  name  Naba  ia  Sendtic,  and  signifies 
'annonnoer.*  What  kind  of  'annonneement' — 
possibly  that  of  destiny— 4a  in  view  is  uncertain. 
His  later  fnnotion,  alrrady  mentioned  as  recorder, 
writer  of  destiny,  at  all  events  favours  the  notion 
that  the  determming  of  destiny  belonged  originally 
to  him,  and  was  perhaps  transferred  £rom  nim  to 
Blardttk.  Nabfl  is  regarded  not  only  as  the  writer 
of  destiny,  bnt  in  general  as  the  god  of  the  art  of 
writing  and  of  science.  Among  oUier  essential 
qualities  of  Naha  we  have  to  note  tliat  he  often 
appears  as  a  jgod  of  v^tation— probably  one  of  the 
mostoriginaftraiteinhisnatiire.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nabfl  probably  owes  his  connexion  with  a  planet — 
latterly  Mercury,  in  the  pre-Baby Ionian  period  pos- 
sibly Jnp^ter— to  priestly  speculation,  which  drew 
all  the  deities  into  its  astro-mythological  system. 
The  same  reason  will  aoconnt  also  for  sporadic 
referenoee  associating  him  with  the  darlrarlialf  of 
tiie  year,  in  opKisition  to  Mardnk,  the  god  of  the 
Itfigbt  half.  The  temple  of  Nabfl  in  Bondppa 
lion  the  nune  E-aida  ( '  perpetual  houae  *),  wiUi  the 
tower  J?-«rmuMwbi  (*  bonae  of  the  seven  rulers  of 
heaven  and  earth').  Nabfl'a  wife  is  called  IVwA. 
mitu.  a  peraonifieation  of  an  ahstraet  idea, 
*Midienoe,'withont  much  liidng  content.  Nani, 


too,  frequently  appears  as  the  wife  of  Nabfl,  and  so 
does  Nisaba  the  goddess  of  com, 

Ninib  is  merely  the  conventional  pronunciation 
of  the  name  of  a  chief  god  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians.  Unfortunately  we  are  still  in  ignorance 
as  to  the  real  phonetic  reading  of  the  name. 
Lately,  indeed,  we  have  got  nearer  the  ^oe^  by  the 
discovery  that  the  Aramaic  reproduction  01  the 
name  of  this  god  was  composed  of  the  oonsonanta 
'•n-Vhi-t ;  but  opinion  is  still  divided  as  to  the  BaK 
prototype  of  this  Aram,  equivalent.  Ninib  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  cult  which  had  its  seat  at 
Nippur.  Sere  he  was  regarded  aa  the  flrst-bcffn 
son  of  Enlil,  and  the  third  of  a  triad  ounpoeed  of 
father,  mother,  Euad  son  (Enlil,  Ninlil  and  Ninib), 
which  we  encounter  in  a  similar  fashion  in  most 
of  the  dd  Bab.  seats  of  worship.  His  essential 
character  is  that  of  a  mighty  hero,  who  victoriously 
casts  down  all  opposing  powers — the  aspect  nnder 
which  he  was  afterwards  taken  over  by  the 
Assyrians  as  specially  the  god  of  war  and  the 
chase.  In  this  aspect  Zamama  of  Kish  closely 
reeembles  Ninib,  and  is  occasionally  directly 
identified  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  Ninib  is 
a  god  of  healing — a  quality  which  is  specially 
ascribed  also  to  his  wife  Gula,  the  great  physician, 
the  jguardian  patroness  of  the  hetuing  art.  He  is 
farther  regarded  as  a  god  of  the  fields— a  trait  which 
brings  him  into  dose  contact  with  Ninrirsn,  the 
city-god  of  Lagash,  a  ddty  who  in  later  Bmes  wae 
very  often  directly  identified  with  Ninib.  Here 
again,  perhaps,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  Nabfl,  it 
is  possible  that  this  relation  to  vegetation  is  one 
of  the  oldest  features  in  the  character  of  Ninib. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  solar  and  astral  traits  in 
Ninib  ma;  again  be  doe  to  his  iatroduotion  into 
the  jpriestiy  astro-raytholt^cal  system.  As  far 
as  his  solar  character  is  oimcemed,  it  is  still  doabt- 
fnl  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  connected 
with  Uie  morning  and  spring  sun,  or  rather  to  be 
thought  of  as  associated  with  the  son  of  noon  and 
summer.  The  planet  associated  with  him  is  called 
Kumftnn  {K8w&n)— the  name  in  the  Babylimian 
period  at  least  for  Saturn,  hut  perhaps  in  the 
earlier  period  for  Mara.  In  the  heaven  of  fixed 
stars  he  was  localized  in  Orion,  and  it  is  very  likdy 
that  the  conception  of  Uie  constdlaticm  of  Orion  as 
a  warrior  goes  back  to  the  elevation  of  the  mr* 
like  Ninib  to  the  skies. 

Nergal  is  propraly  the  city-god  of  Kntfl  (OT 
CiUhaA),  where  his  temple  oore  the  name  of 
E-thiilam.  The  (Samerian)  name  Nergal  is  an- 
fortunately  of  uncertain  significance,  aluton^h  the 
prmmnciation  is  fixed  by  its  reproduction  in  the 
OT  and  on  other  grounds.  Nergal  ha*  quite  a 
peculiar  position  in  the  Babylonian  pantheon  and 
mythology,  being  expressly  the  god  of  the  nnder 
w(»ld,  roTer  of  the  realm  01  the  dead,  and  as  snoh 
the  husband  of  Ereah-kigai,  the  soverdgn  lady 
the  under  world  (althoi^  goddesees  with  other 
namea-r-La9  (Laz)  and  M^dta— are  associated  with 
iiim  as  city-goddesses  of  Cuthah).  It  is  very 
qnestionable,  however,  whether  this  rdation  of 
Nergal  to  the  realm  of  the  dead  is  original,  and 
not  a  later  devdoinnent  due  to  some  other  trait  in 
his  oharaeter,  or  aome  pecvliari^  of  the 
Cnthah.  Thns  Nergal  is  abo  a  god  of  pla^e 
and  fever,  and  aa  such  stands  very  close  to  ua,  the 
plagae-god  pro[>er,  and  is  often  identified  with 
him.  Uke  If  inib,  he  also  appears  as  the  god  of 
war  and  of  the  chase.  Again,  in  the  same  way  as 
Ninib,  he  also  appeals  as  a  benevolent  sod  of  the 
fidds,  granting  fertility.  It  ia  poaaihiflh  ae  was 
soggested  in  the  ease  of  Ninib,  that  m  thia 
relation  to  vegetstion  is  to  be  found  the  ori^nal 
feature  of  his  diaracter.  On  the  other  hauC  tiie 
•dar  Mid  astral  aaaooiatimu  may  in  his  ease  also 
be  Beoondaiy.  For  the  eonnexion  of  Netgd  vith 
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the  sun,  the  destnictive  inflaeoce  of  th«  noonday 
and  midsoinmar  ran  would  be  the  detennining 
£iet«:.  A«  £w  m  eonnexion  with  the  pUneta  ia 
eoneoiwd,  he  wa>>  at  leaat  in  the  Babylonian 
pmod,  aaeociated  with  Bfan,  but  poHibly  at  an 
earlier  date  with  Satom.  In  the  firmament  of 
fixed  etart  he  was  probably  represented  in  the 
eonstellatiMi  ot  Leo  (which  wae  known  in  the 
Babyltmian  ag»)»  we  meet  daewhcn  with  the 
Hon  M  the  symbol  of  NogaL 

Nnakn  (ot  Knahka),  the  ueuing  of  whoee 
name  is  still  nnoertain,  belongs  to  the  enlt-gronp 
of  Kip^pnr,  where  he  appears  as  the  great  pleni* 
potentaary  of  Enlil.  Bceidei,  he  is  met  with  m  the 
qdieie  of  Sin  of  Hanrftn,  and  is  here  occasionally 
introdnoed  directly  as  the  son  of  Sin.  Aa  to  his 
nature,  we  are  at  leaat  certain  that  he  is  a  god  of 
light.  Freqoentiy  hia  name  ercn  alternates  with 
that  ol  tiie  lire-god  Girra  (QibU).  Henoe,  like  the 
latter,  Nnakn  is  ethically  regarded  as  the  enemy 
and  oouqaeror  of  all  evil  and  the  promoter  of  all 
eood.  As  thus  connected  with  tlie  moon-god  Sin, 
Nnskn  is  specially  swocisted  with  the  ncida  of  the 
creeoent  moon. 

Girm  (the  Sem.  form  of  the  Snmer.  Oibit)  is  the 
personifioation  <A  fire,  the  fire-god  proper  of  the 
BaK  pantheon.  As  saoh,  he  is,  for  instanoe,  the 
god  <u  smith-craft ;  he  is  also  the  god  of  the  holy 
sacrificial  Bn.  But,  above  all,  he  readily  asnunes 
an  ethical  aspect,  as  the  terrible  god,  wIm  destroys 
erfl  by  bis  purifying  fire. 

Ramnun  (also  euQed  Adad)  is  the  ^eeial  stonn- 
■ad  thunder-god  id  the  Babjioniani.  Both  forma 
of  his  name,  Bamman  and  Adad,  of  which  the 
latter  is  the  more  common  in  Assyria,  are  of 
Semitic  migin,  and  may  refer  to  the  roar  of  the 
thunderstorm.  It  is  likely  that  the  designation 
Adad  is  not  native  to  Assyro-Babylonia,  but 
coca  back  to  the  Westein  Semitic  Badad.  But 
m  any  ease  the  figore  of  a  at<H:m-god  as  such  is 
of  Tory  standing  in  the  Babyloman  pantheon, 
being  found  even  in  the  Snmerian  pariwLwhen  he 
seems  to  have  home  the  name  /tAmh*.  The  great 
importance  assigned  to  the  storm-god  in  the  mby- 
Ionian  pantheon  is  evident  not  only  from  the  rAle 
which  M  plays  in  the  myths  («.ff.  the  stoiy  of 
the  Flood}*  Mi  alaoi  «^ir..fnHnUie2aot  that,  in  the 
offioal  lists  of  the  goda,  lie  often  ooenideB  the  third 

Slace  in  the  aeoond  divine  triad,  namely.  Bin, 
hamash,  and  Adad,  instead  of  the  luoal  Sin, 
Shamash,  and  Ishtar.  Aa  storm-god  he  was  natur- 
ally hailed  aa  the  giver  of  the  beneficent  rains; 
while,  on  the  other  nan d,  fay  withholding  rain  he 
could  Ining  drought  and  fanune  on  the  land.  In  his 
aneet  asthnnder-god  he  ia  readily  viewed  as  one 
who  his  thnnderand  lightning  destroya  the  host 
of  the  enemy.  Hia  symbol  is  the  thunderbdt»  his 
sacred  animal  the  In  Babylonia,  among  other 
seats  of  Kamman  •  WOTship.  tnere  is  mention  of 
Karkara  and  Khallab  j  in  Assyria,  at  the  ancient 
capitAl  Aahahur,  a  temple  waa  oonaecrated  to  him  in 
oonunon  with  Ann,  who  Is  represMDted  aa  hia  father. 
Ram  man  also  appears  with  Bhamaah  aa  the  god  of 
oraeles.   The  name  <d  his  wife  is  given  as  Saata. 

TanuBBs  ia  a  dei^  who  oocnpiea  an  altogether 
niuqne  poaitiin  in  toe  Bah.  pantheon.  He  does 
not  Delong  to  the  number  of  tiie  great  principal 
gods.  Uia  cult  moat,  notwithstanding,  have  en- 
joyed great  prestige.  This  ia  indicated  1^  the  fkot 
that  the  TammllMiltsanived  in  the  landa  a^yotai- 
ing  Bat^looia  on  the  wast,  and  in  the  post-Baby- 
lonian period.  The  name  Tmmmtbt  is  dnivad  from 
the  Sumer.  Dumtui,  and  dgnifies  Uteralfy  'real 
child';  the  older  form  is  Dmmmti  miabM '  real  child 
of  the  water-depths.'  He  la  described  as  the  god 
of  the  green  plant-growth*  wUeh  is  produced  and 
nourished  by  neah  water.  For  TkmmtUt  la  essenti- 
ally the  goa  of  vegetation,  irtkose  nvivlng  in  qfwing 


and  withering  in  midsummer  this  deity  peraonifiea. 
Our  aonroea  oo  not,  so  far  at  least,  enal'le  na  to 
decide  whether  (as  in  the  Egyptian  OairiiMult  and 
probably  in  the  later  Tammtkz-AdMiia-cnlt  outside 
Bat^lonia)  the  native  Bab.  Tammfls-cnlt  saw  in 
that  deity  a  figure  of  human  life  with  itn  growth 
and  decay,  andeven  included  the  hope  of  a  oontinu- 
anoe  of  uie  for  man  after  death.  One  of  the  main 
features  of  this  cult  is  the  mourning  for  the  prema- 
ture death  of  the  youthfnl  TanunOz,  which  found 
expression  in  the  weeping  for  him  by  male  and 
female  profeesi<nial  mourners— -a  custom  witnessed 
to  by  a  nnmber  of  hymna  referring  to  it.  There 
are  also  traces  of  a  jojoua  festival  in  honour  of  the 
revivification  of  TammdE.  The  myth  of  TammtU 
brings  him  into  dose  connexion  with  Ishtar,  m*Ving 
him  ner  hasbaad,  or  rather  her  lover.  Tme^  it  is 
Ishtar  also  at  whose  door,  acMnding  to  the  GU- 
gameah  epic,  liee  the  reaponsibility  for  the  yearly 
mourning  for  TammOz.  But  aide  by  aide  with  this 
appears  another  conception,  for  instance  in  several 
TkmmtU-hymna  and  in  the  ao-called  *  Descent  of 
Ishtar  to  Hades,'  according  to  which  it  ia  labtar 
that  follows  TammUs  to  the  depths  of  the  undeor 
world  and  seeks  to  bring  him  np  again.  The  sister 
of  TanunOx,  Geahtinanna,  is  also  found  playing 
this  part. 

Aushnr,  the  national  god  of  the  Assyriana,  alao 
deeerves  special  mention.  Originally  the  local  god 
of  the  city  bearing  the  same  name,  the  old  capital 
of  Assyria,  Aahahur  thua  gained  the  position  of 
supreme  god  of  Assyria.  As  such  he  appears  at 
the  time  «h  the  Assyrian  Bupremaoy  espemlly  as  a 
god  of  war,  who  during  campaigns  gives  the  As- 
syrian kings  victory  over  their  enemies,  and  calls 
tnem  to  hold  away  over  all  nations.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  all  that  was  attributed  originally 
to  the  supreme  goda  of  Babylon — such  as  Ann, 
Enlil  f  and  Marduk — came  to  be  transferred,  not 
only  in  the  mythology  but  elsewhere,  to  Aahahur.  aa 
the  chief  god  of  Assyria.  Thus,  he  undertaices 
the  oonfliot  with  the  sea-monster  Tiimat,  which 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  Bab  Creation  epie. 

Anally,  mention  muat  be  made  of  the  names 
Iffifi  and  Anunnaki — designations  for  the  Bab, 
Mities  as  a  whol^  in  their  arrangement  as  gods  of 
hoavan  and  gods  (tf  the  earth  (under  woru).  In 
the  astcal  senae,  in  particular,  we  havo  to  imder- 
atand  by  the  Iffigi  the  goda  who  were  thought  of 
as  embodied  in  the  stars  above  the  horizon ;  while 
the  atar-goda,  who  had  sank  below  the  horizon, 
were  regurded  aa  AnuntuJei. 

Alongside  of  the  great  gods,  [nnperly  speaking, 
whose  chief  representatives  have  oeen  describM 
above,  the  Babylonians  inolnded  in  their  religions 
sntem  a  great  number  of  lesser  divine  bemga. 
These  anin  were  divided  into  thoae  who  mani- 
feated  a  character  positively  good  and  well-diapoaed 
to  mankind,  and  those  who  showed  a  disposition 
positively  hostile  to  man,  and  a  desire  to  injure 
Mm.  To  the  (food  tptrita  belong,  among  others,  the 
guardian  deities  (god  and  go(uleee),  one  of  whinn 
was  stti^oaed  to  be  aaaifjnM  to  every  man. 
evil  demotu  hj  a  favounte  conception  make  th^ 
appearance  in  groapa  of  seven.  They  play  a  very 
important  part  in  tne  Uteratore  of  ezordani,  aa  aU 
miafortnne  and  sickneas  against  which  the  exor- 
cisms were  directed  were  traced  back  to  their  evil 
influence.  In  the  same  category  with  these  evil 
demons  wero  plaoed  the  snints  of  tiw  dead,  the 
ghosts,  to  whom  an  Idnds  ol  hostile  notion  towaids 
the  living  were  aaoribed. 

3.  The  myths  and  epics.— In  the  study  <d  the 
Babylonian  religion  we  have  at  our  command  a 
considerable  treasure  of  myths  and  epics.  The 
following  ia  a  list  of  those  which  are  most  im- 
portant ii«  our  purpose,  and  thus  far  beat  known 
trom  the  exoavationa:  the  Creation  and  cognate 
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mTths,  tiie  Adapa  myth,  the  etory  of  the  Flood 
with  the  other  Atrakiiasia  myth*  and  the  myth  of 
the  primeval  kingB,  the  Ira  myth,  the  Labba 
myth,  the  Zfl  myth,  the  Etana  myth,  Nergal  and 
Eresh-ldgal,  Ish tar's  desoent  to  Hades,  the  Oil- 
sameeh  epio.  Most  of  theee  literary  remains  are 
derived,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  them, 
for  the  greater  part,  from  the  libraijjr  of  Aehnr- 
lAnipal.  Bat  internal  and  external  evtdenoe  showB 
that  their  ooroposition  belongs  to  a  much  earlier 
period.  In  the  case  of  some  of  them  we  have  even 
actual  oopies  of  an  earlier  date  (c.  2000-1000  B.C.). 

(a)  The  Oreaii<m.—Thia  part  of  the  Babylonian 
mytholo^ — partially  known  to  us,  even  before 
the  re-diaoovery  of  ancient  Babylonia,  from  the 
Greek  tiadition  of  BeronoB— receives  fnllest  toeat- 
moKt  in  the  etnuilorm  iiqrtholM[ioal  Uteratore  in 
the  seven-tablet  epic  Snuma  eluk^  so  called  from 
its  openinr  wwds.  The  oontents  are  Imefly  a* 
fcdlowe ;  Before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
made,  the  primeval  father  Apefl  and  the  primeval 
mother  Ti&mat  (both  personificaticms  of  the  prim- 
eval ooean}  along  with  their  son  Momma  were  in 
axistenoe.  From  these  in  a  nuoaaaion  <tf  genera* 
ticMU  sprang  the  gods.  ApBaandTiftmat,dlstaTlMd 
la  the  peace  th^  liad  np  to  this  time  enjc^ed,  and 
aooordini^  diaonitentea  with  the  new  condition 
fd  a&in,  devise  a  plan  against  the  new  work!  of 
gods.  Apeft  perishes  at  this  stage.  Bat  Ti&mat 
vigoroosly  proeeontes  tiie  sohemc,  and  chooses  for 
hvself  a  new  husband  and  asnstant  in  tbn  penon 
of  Kinga,  to  whom  she  g^vea  the  tablets  of  destiny. 
Sb»  attracts  a  section  of  gods  to  her  side*  and 
creates  a  number  of  monsten — the  eleven — ^to  bdp 
her  in  the  battle  against  the  gods.  The  contest  at 
once  bMpns.  After  several  other  gods  have  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  overcome  Ti&mat,  Mardok  at 
last  offers  to  enter  the  lists  against  her.  Bnt  he 
stipolateB  that,  if  he  is  victorioos,  the  highest  place 
among  the  gods  shall  in  fatore  belong  to  him.  In 
a  solemn  conclave  of  the  gods  this  oonditicm  is 
accepted,  and  homue  is  done  to  him  as  the  future 
king  of  the  gods.  Tneo  comes  a  detailed  and  most 
vivQ  ^otnre  of  the  prepaiataona  for  tiie  battle  of 
Ifardnk  with  TiAmat  and  of  the  battle  itself. 
Marduk  proves  victor,  and  pats  an  end  to  Ti&mat. 
He  then  cams  his  attention  to  the  gods  in  her  train, 
overcomes  these  also,  and  makes  them  prisoners. 
In  the  same  way  he  renders  harmless  the  monsters 
she  has  created  to  assist  her,  and  finally  her  hus- 
band Kinga  Buffers  the  same  fiite.  Mardok  then 
returns  to  the  corpse  of  Ti&mat  and  oats  it  in  two 
parts,  from  which  lie  fashions  the  heavens  and  the 
eaitik  Then  follow  the  wvend  acts  itf  creation. 
Aoconnta  have  been  discovered  oi  the  fenuation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  after  a  large  gap,  the 
beginning  of  an  aoooont  of  the  creation  of  man. 
The  whole  coudodea  with  a  hymn  to  Hardak  as 
the  creator-god.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
vanion  of  the  Creatitm  mytii  is  elearly  aduited  to 
the  poaitiMi  of  Mardok  as  dtT'god  vi  Babylon,  the 
lAle  of  creator  being  ascribed  to  him,  althoagh  in 
other  versions  and  at  other  centres  of  worsmp  it 
was  filled  by  soch  gods  as  Ann,  Enlil,  or  fa. 
The  creation  of  the  world  by  Mardok  forms  at  the 
same  time  tiie  festal  l^i;end  of  the  Babvlonian  New 
Year  festival,  the  creation  of  the  world  b^g  evi- 
dently paralleled  with  the  annual  revivins  of  nature 
in  the  spring.  Alongside  of  this  highly  detailed 
version  of  the  Creation  myth  we  possess  a  shorter 
onflj,  which,  ajCNurt  from  a  nombra  of  other  marked 
variations,  differs  from  the  other  particolarly  in 
this,  that  it  knows  nothing  of  the  battle  of  Mardok 
with  Ti&mat,  but  describos  tlie  world  as  arising— 
here  also  out  of  the  ocean— withoot  conflict^  in 
qoita  apeaoefol  manner. 

lb)  While,  as  yet  at  least,  we  cannot  i^ove  the 
eziituioa  in  Babykm  of  a  so>oalIed  Faiadlie 


legend  pnqter,  we  have  in  the  myth  of  Adapa  a 
story  whidi  seems  intended  to  explain  the  mortality 
of  man  as  opposed  to  tite  immonali^  of  the  gods. 
Adapa,  a  son  of  Ea,  has  received  from  his  father  a 
high  degree  of  wisdom — hence  his  designation '  the 

Elatively  prudent'  (AtrakhaA) — tint  not  the 
if  eternal  life.  On  account  of  an  act  of  vio- 
oommittad  by  him,  he  is  cited  to  appear  before 
the  tlirone  of  Ana,  the  god  of  heaven.  Adapa 
here  had  the  opportonity,  1^  partaking  of  the  food 
and  water  of  ISe  which  ^u  offered  him,  of  acquir- 
ing immortality  for  himself.  But,  acting  on  a  muv 
counsel  of  Ea,  he  rejected  the  irffond  glf  ta,  and  urns 
forfeited  eternal  life. 

(c)  Between  the  Creation  and  the  Flood  the  Bah. 
myUiioal  chronology,  at  least  as  we  know  it  from 
Berossos, — the  cnneiform  mriginab  sopplT  as  yet 
only  sporadic  traces,— inte^KMes  a  list  of  tm 
primeval  kinfft,  of  whom  the  hero  of  the  Flood, 
Utoapishtim-Atrakhasb  (in  Beroasos,  XinUhros), 
is  the  last.  The  inscriptions  hitherto  have  yielded 
no  details  concerning  any  of  these  kings  except 
the  sevoith  in  Beronoi^  list,  Evedoranohoa.  Ac- 
cording to  tiiem«  Enmedoranld— the  native  foxm 
of  the  name — ^was  king  in  Sippar,  the  o&ty  of  the 
Bon-g^  Shamash.  The  latter  adopted  him  as  hb 
associate,  and  tan|^t  him  all  the  secrets  of  the 
soothsayer's  art  Hence  Enmedoranld  was  re- 
garded oy  the  Babylonians  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
highlT  esteemed  soothsaying  {oiceta. 

(a)  It  is  most  likely  tue  same  JfnuUoib  as  tiie 
hcom  of  tlw  le([«nd  of  the  Flood  tiuA  meets  ns  in 
another  mrthical  story.  This  myth  tells  how  all 
kinds  of  plago^  bli^t,  pestilence,  ftunine,  and 
dokness  were  sent  upon  men  EnHl,  the  lord  of 
gods,  on  account  of  their  constantly  repeated  trans- 
nessiona  But  Atrakhaala,  who  also  appears  in 
uiis  myth  as  a  confidant  of  Ea,  always  saooeeds 
by  his  intercession  in  secoring  the  oessation  of  the 
jodgment.  The  oonnexion  m  this  with  Uie  Flood 
myth  is  {oobably  that  the  Flood  was  thought  of 
as  the  lut  great  judgment  of  Enlil  on  men  be- 
cause of  their  oontmoal  relapses  into  sin — a  jodg- 
ment from  which  there  was  no  escape  except  for 
Atoakha^  himself. 

(e)  It  is  not  so  certain  whether  the  myth  of  the 
destroying  god  Ira  dioold  be  placed  in  same 
oatefnry,  among  the  judgments  preceding  the 
Flood.  In  this  myth  Ira's  ptenipotraitiaiyt  lunm, 
at  his  command  traverses  all  lands,  and  works  a 
frightful  carnage  among  men. 

Qr)  The  Bab.  Flood  narrative,  like  that  of 
Cioaaon,  was  long  known  from  the  pages  of 
Berossos.  In  the  original  recovered  by  tine  ex- 
cavations, the  story  forms  part  of  the  Gilgamesh 
epic,  altiuradi  tiiere  are  clear  indications  that  it 
once  existed  independently.  The  chief  features 
of  the  story  are  briefly  as  follows.  The  gods  In 
solemn  assembly  detomine  to  send  a  flood  in 
order  to  punish  men  for  Uieir  sins  (this  is  j^ainfy 
stated,  at  least  at  the  dose  of  the  nainitiTeJ. 
The  goi  Ea,  who  had  been  present  at  the  couneii, 
reveals  this  design  to  a  prottei  of  his,  Utoa- 
pishtim — also  oaHtAAtraknant,  "thesoperlativeiy 
prodent  '—of  the  city  of  Shurippak,  and  oommands 
him  to  boild  a  ship  for  his  safety,  and  to  take 
living  creatures  of  every  Idnd  with  him  into  it. 
Utnapishtim  carries  out  the  command,  boilds  his 
ship  according  to  a  scale  supplied  by  the  god,  and 
introduoea  his  family  and  relatives,  as  wdl  as  aU 
kinds  of  animals,  into  it.  Shortly  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  flood,  whose  advent  had  been  pre> 
vionsly  indicated  to  him  a  divine  sign,  he 
enters  the  ship  himself  and  doses  the  door,  en- 
trusting the  steersman  with  t^e  guidance  of  the 
vessel.  Early  next  mcnrning  tM  flood  breaks 
forth,  aeoompanied  by  violent  storms  and  thick 
darkness.  Toe  gods  ihemsdves  an  afraid  of  tha 
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flood,  and  asoend  to  hearon.  The  mother  of  the 
gods  lamente  over  the  destnietunt  of  her  hnman 
offiiprini^  and  repents  having  xiTen  her  asMnt  to 
the  flood  in  the  oondlaTe  of  the  gods^  Six  days 
and  lix  nights  the  flood  n«fls.  Bat  od  the  seronth 
day  the  sea  is  calm  and  toe  storm  eeases.  Utna- 
piutim  opena  an  air-hole,  and  the  li^t  falls  on 
Us  cheeks.  Than  land  bsf^  to  appear,  and  the 
ship  groonds  on  the  mountain  Niqir.  After  seren 
di^  Utnapiahtim  late  »  dove  fly  from  the  ddp. 
But  she  oomes  back  beoanse  she  finds  no  reatinff- 
^aosw  The  same  happens  with  a  swallow,  whidi 
iJtnu^tim  next  sets  free.  At  laat  a  raren, 
wbSdi  was  the  third  bird  Uberatad.  does  not  re- 
turn,  baring  settled  down  to  feed.  Then  Utna* 
piditim  bfings  oat  all  that  are  in  the  ddp,  and 
offars  a  aaerifioe,  whose  sweet  smell  the  goos  par* 
oetre  with  pleasare.  Then  follows  a  scene  in 
which  the  mother  of  the  gods  and  Ea  wrangle 
with  Enlil  for  baring  oanaed  the  flood.  Euil 
himself,  howernr,  is  anraged  that  all  men  did 
not  perish,  and  that  one,  U  tnapishtim,  with  his 
faouly,  baa  been  sared.  In  the  md,  howerer,  he 
diaases  his  mind,  and  even  endows  Utnapishtim 
and  his  wife  with  the  divine  natnra.  Mid  renums 
tham  to  the  realm  fax  distant  to  the  *  estaav^  of 
the  streams.* 

We  do  not  pnrpoae  here  to  disonss  the  real 
mtianing  of  the  Babylonian  Flood  myth — a  subject 
on  whidi  the  oinnions  of  students  are  rery  much 
divided.  We  may  sa^,  however,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability no  aotau  historical  oeourrenoe  is  even 
reflected  in  it ;  it  is  more  likely  that  we  have  to 
do  with  a  natoxe  myth  wboM  baokgiound  is 
formed  by  erents  in  the  daily  and  ymrij  oomrse 
of  the  son. 

(fl)  Thesabieetof  tbeXoUHMfrfAUtheragingof 
a  faooloiis  lion>like  monster,  allied  with  a  mytbieal 
water-serpent,  against  nan  oa  the  earth.  After 
vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  other  goda,  <me  sod 
ftnally  suoceada  in  overooming  thia  lion  {lawu), 
and  thereby  proonrea  for  himseu  divine  supremacy, 
as  Marduk  did  after  his  vktoiy  ovw  Tiftmat. 

(A)  The  siiyM  lelatea  W  the  tablets  of 
destiny,  whose  possession  ensures  the  supreme 
power,  were  Mioe  stolen  from  Enlil  by  the  storm- 
cod  ZO.  Here,  again,  the  snprenuOT  is  promised 
to  iritoever  reoovera  the  tablete  frmn  Z(L  And,  as 
in  tiie  case  of  TiAmat  and  of  Labbu^  it  happens  that 
various  gods  make  vain  attempts  till  at  last— fmr  so 
we  may  oomplete  the  defeotiva  text— one  «t  them 
issneoessfuL 

(•)  The  Stana  mjftA  has  for  its  principal  flgore 
Etaiia,  a  primeval  hero,  who  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Idngsbip  on  earth.  In  order 
to  brine  about  the  happy  Urui  of  his  son,  who  is 
to  be  the  first  Idng  on  earth,  he  applies,  by  the 
advioe  of  Shamaab,  to  the  eagle  for  help  to  oring 
from  heaven  the  medicinal  hero  whioh  shall  secure 
a  sale  delivery.  Etana,  seated  upon  the  eagle, 
undertakes  a  journey,  desoribed  with  epic  fulness 
of  detail,  to  the  highest  heaven,  to  the  throne  of  the 

En  of  heaven,  Ishtar,  where  the  wtrnder-workinff 
t  is  kept.  But  when  he  has  almost  reached 
jfoal,  Etana  is  overoome  with  fear,  and  drags 
the  eagle  down  with  him  till  both  fall  on  the  earth. 
Unfortunately,  the  ooneliuion  is  wanting,  but  pre- 
somablT  it  was  to  the  efiisct  that  the  child,  in 
B^te  of  the  daad^  foil  of  Etan^  came  hamdly 
into  the  worid  and  became  Uie  ruler  of  the  ^d. 
The  same  myth  further  teUs  how  this  eagle,  aa  an 
enemy  of  the  serpent,  once  devoured  its  brood,  in 
return  for  which  the  serpent  plnoked  hia  wings  and 
left  him  in  a  ^tiaUe  condition  in  a  ditch.  This 
event  seems  to  have  taken  plaoe  before  the  flight 
to  heaven  with  Etanai  henee  we  mi^ assume tlutt, 
after  his  misfortune  with  the  surpenti  the  eagle 
tagidned  his  lost  powers. 


(j)  The  myth  of^SfVaJofuifrMA-Ai^tdlshow 
Nersal  efleoted  a  violent  entrance  into  the  under 
world  and  threatened  its  goddess,  Ereah-kigal, 
but  afterwards  became  her  hoaband  and  Idng  of 
that  realm.  The  vlrit  of  Nergal  to  lower 
world  was  occasioned  bv  a  dispute,  caused  by 
jSergal,  between  Eresh-ldigal  ana  the  gods  of  the 
upper  world.  In  hia  paaasge  he  Is  aeoompanied  hj 
twice  seven  fever-demons. 

{k)  The  f<^owing  are  the  prinoipal  points  in  the 
so-called  DttenU  o/  Jahtar  to  Sadu.  lahtar,  the 
daughter  of  Sin,  directs  her  stepa  to  tiie  reslm 
of  the  dead,  which,  so  for  as  its  appearanoe  and 
inhaUtaats  an  eonoamed,  is  pamted  fai  the 
darkest  eoloots.  On  aniving  at  the  door  of  t^e 
realm  of  death,  she  imperiouBly  demands  entrance 
fxvm  the  doorkeeper,  and,  on  the  command  (tf 
Erssh'kigal,  this  is  granted.  At  evecy  one  of  the 
seven  doors,  however,  an  article  of  clothing  is 
taken  from  her  by  the  doorkeepers,  so  that  finally 
she  has  to  enter  the  kingdom  oi  the  dead  perfectly 
naked.  Here  she  is  imprisoned  by  Namtara,  at 
the  command  of  liis  miafiess  Eresh-ldgaL  Comcl- 
dent  with  Isbtar's  descant  to  the  lower  woild,  all 
sexual  intercourse  ceases  on  earth  among  both 
men  and  animals.  In  this  extremity  £a  inter- 
poses. He  creates  a  messenger,  IMtnshunamir, 
and  tends  him  to  the  under  world,  with  the 
resnlt  that  Eresh-ldgal,  although  against  her  vrill, 
commands  Namtaru  to  sprinkle  Ishtar with  'water 
of  life  *  and  to  lead  her  out  throng  the  aevn  doors 
of  the  under  world,  restoring  her  gannents  as  she 
goes.  The  oondonon  of  the  myuiical  narrative 
then  refers,  in  a  way  as  yet  not  very  dearly 
understood,  to  TammQs,  the  yonthfol  hoaband  of 
Ishtar,  and  his  worship,  which  seems  to  be  oon- 
neoted  with  the  cult  of  tlie  dead. 

KU)  The  OitffamMh  ^pte  is,  so  for  as  we  oan  now 
Afbt  the  most  extensive  epic  poem  of  the  Baly- 
nians.  It  is  spedall^r  rich  in  mythologiwl 
matter,  and  hence,  in  spite  of  ita  being  for  the 
most  part  a  heroic  epic,  its  main  contents  deserve 
to  be  indicated  here^  The  story  is  aa  follows. 
Gilgameah  is  the  znlar  of  the  dfyof  Umlc.  His 
yoke  rests  heavily  on  the  dtiaana.  In  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  the  people  of  Umk,  the  goddess 
Aront  creates  Eabani  in  order  that  he  may  go  on 
adventures  with  Oilgamesh.  Eabani,  a  creature 
possessed  of  great  strength  of  body  and  violent 
senaoal  desires,  dwells  at  first  in  the  steppes  with 
the  wild  hearts.  It  is  only  bj  means  of  a  variety 
of  treacherous  devices,  among  which  the  seductive 
arts  of  a  prostitute  play  the  chief  rdle,  that  he  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  Urak  and  become  the 
companion  of  Gilgamesh.  Together,  the  two  make 
an  ezpeditiim  to  the  cedar  moontain  in  the  East, 
where  dwells  the  goddess  Ishtar — probably  the 
city-soddess  of  Uruk,  who  had  bean  carried  ott  by 
the  Elamites— guarded  by  the  watohman  ^um- 
baba.  Thdr  um  is  to  Idll  the  watchman  and 
obtdn  possession  of  Ishtar.  After  a  fierce  conflict, 
Gilgameah  and  Eabani  succeed  in  slaying  Hum- 
baM.  Ishtar  then  <^ers  her  love  to  the  viotorioas 
Gilgameah,  who.  however,  repels  her  advances, 
because  she  has  had  man^  lovera  and  baa  always 
destroyed  them.  Highly  inooised  at  tiiia  afihmt, 
Ishtar  gets  her  fotlwr  Ann  to  create  the  ox  of 
heaven,  and  sends  him  against  Gilgamesh  to  d»- 
Htroy  tum.  But  Gilgameah  and  Eabani  snceeed 
in  alaying  the  ox,  and  thereby  rouse  afresh  the 
wrath  of  Ishtar,  who  is  besides  cruelly  taunted 
1^  Eabant  It  may  be  as  a  oonsequenoe  of  this 
conduct  that  we  find  Eabani  attacked  W  severe 
ddcneas  which  ends  in  his  death.  Gilgamesh, 
deeply  aAoted  by  the  death  of  his  comrade, 
hurries  unresting  over  the  steppes.  His  object 
is  to  seek  in  the  far  distance,  at  '  the  estuary  of 
the  streams,*  his  ddfied  anosatw,  Utni4)ishtim— 
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also  called  Khasliatea  (AtiakhaA),  '  the  raper- 
latively  iHae*— the  hero  of  the  Flood.  But  the 
waj  it  exceedingly  difSonlt.  Fint  it  leadg  through 
the  wunUtiTated  steppe,  where  Uodb  hare  their 
dana;  than  it  goes  uixon^  Hm  dark  mountain 
Madui,  whoee  entrance  is  goaxded  1^  two  terrible 
M(W[ii<Hi*lilce  men,  who  on^  with  difficulty  allow 
him  to  paM.  Wlum  he  emerges  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  Mashn,  Gilgamfltih  comes  to  a 
wonderful  park  the  gods,  lymg  on  the  seashore, 
where  the  goddsM  ^ftbttn,  oorwd  with  a  veil, 
■its  on  tiM  *  thrcme  of  the  sea.'  Vttm  her  Gll- 
gameah  xeo^ves  directions  as  to  the  way  to  Utna- 
pishtim.  and  is  advised  to  apply  to  his  boatman  in 
the  neighbonrhood  that  he  may  forty  him  over  the 
sea  aniTthe  '  water  of  death '  to  his  great  ancestor. 
GilAamesh  follows  this  ooansel,  finds  the  boatman, 
ana  after  all  kinds  of  adventures,  especially  in 
crossing  the  'watw  of  death,'  he  reaches  Utna- 
pishtam.  That  hero  imparts  to  the  new  arrival 
instruction  r^arding  the  meaning  of  human  life, 
and,  at  his  request,  gives  Inm  a  detailed  aooonnt 
of  the  Flood  and  of  his  own  translation  to  hia 
present  dwelling-place  at  the  oloee  of  the  Flood. 
It  is,  in  fact,  tiie  Babylonian  aooonnt  of  the  Deluge, 
shortly  sketched  above,  whioh  is  here  interwoven 
as  an  episode  into  the  Gilgamesh  epic.  At  the 
close  ci  this  narrattvj^  Utiu^ishtim  and  his  wife 
have  recourse  to  all  kbids  of  ougic  manipulations, 
in  order  to  assist  thur  guest  to  '  life,'  but  only 
with  veiT  imperfect  success.  By  direction  of 
Utnapishtim.  the  boatman  then  causes  Gilgamesh 
to  bathe  at  toe  place  of  purification,  and  thereafter 
embarks  with  him  to  rest<»e  him  to  his  homeu 
(Higamesh  Indilr  finds  in  the  deep  waters  a 
wonder-wOTldng  plant  mentioned  by  Utnapishtim, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name '  when  grey-haired,  the 
man  becomes  young  scain.'  This  he  intends  to 
take  with  him  to  UniE,  to  eat  it,  and  to  return 
to  the  condition  of  youth.  But  on  the  way  the 
wondrous  plant  is  snatched  inm  him  by  a  serpent. 
Qtmlb  lamiantation  follows.  Finally,  along  with 
tiie  boatman,  he  leadiee  Uruk,  but  witiiout  tiie 
plant.  The  emoluBion  of  the  efnc  then  relates 
now  Gilgamesh,  by  means  of  necromancy,  enters 
into  communication  with  the  spirit  of  his  dead 
friend  Eabani,  and  obtains  information  from  him 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  realm  of  the  dead. 

4.  The  realm  of  the  dead  and  belief  in  a  future 
life. — ^The  ideas  of  the  Babylonians  regarding  a  life 
after  death  are  to  be  discovered  from  various  pass, 
ages  in  the  mythological  literature  contaming 
descriptions  of  the  rralm  of  the  dead:  e.g.  the 
Descent  of  Ishtar  to  Uades,  the  Und,  Xtb,  and 
XUth  tablets  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  the  myth  of 
Nergal  and  Eresh-kigal,  and  a  variety  of  sporadic 
passages.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  pictorial 
repreeeutationa,  the  so-called  Hades  reliea,  wb^ 
were  formerly  regarded  as  pictures  of  funeonl  rites 
and  of  the  Babylonian  heJl,  cannot,  according  to 
later  investigation,  be  viewed  in  this  light.  The 
BaU  realm  of  the  dead  is  depicted  in  the  above 
passages  as  a  dark  place  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  full  of  dust,  wherein  the  dead,  clothed  in 
winoed  raimenty  spend  a  shadowy  existence,  having 
the  aost^  the  earth  as  thor  food.  The  appnMbsh 
to  this  hone  of  the  dead  ai^iears  to  be  situated  in 
tiie  western  r«gi(m  of  the  earth,  and  is  effected 
through  seven  gates,  and  therefore  seven  walls. 
The  entrance  is  Kuarded  sentinels.  The  fate  of 
the  dead  in  the  lower  world  seems  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  whieh  tkej  passed  from  life— 
tboee»  for  instance,  who  fell  in  battle  obtMn  a 
relatively  endurable  lot  (drinking  pure  water) — or 
according  to  the  degree  in  whidi  they  are  provided 
with  offerings  by  surviving  relatives.  The  worst 
fate,  according  to  Bab.  notions,  that  could  befall  a 
dead  person  was  to  remain  nnboried.  Hie  judg- 


ment, too,  which  the  AnwtnaJd  pronounced  at  the 
entrance  of  a  dead  man  into  the  under  world  no 
doubt  determined  largely  the  conditions  of  hia  so- 
journ there,  l^e  nder  of  the  realm  of  the  dead 
IS  the  goddess  Eredi-kigal,  also  called  AUatn,  who 
is  enthroned  in  a  palace  as  queen.  Her  hunud 
appears  someUmee  as  Kergal  and  again  as  Kinazu. 
To  her  xetinne  belong  auo  BfiUt-^eri,  the  great 
recorderess  of  the  under  world,  and  Namtaru,  the 
attendant  of  Eresh-kigal,  who  carries  out  her  com- 
raands.  In  this  place  of  the  dq^arted  there  is  also 
to  be  found  a  spring  o<*  the  water  of  Iife,'wliioh 
seems  to  be  undw  the  oontrcd  of  the  Anunnaki. 
The  fate  of  the  dead  in  the  under  world  seems, 
according  to  Bab.  cooceptiona,  to  have  been  unalter- 
able ana  permanent.  Thus  far,  at  all  events,  no 
certain  traces  have  been  found  in  the  Bab.  litera- 
ture of  any  belief  in  a  general  resurrection  or  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  deification  of  the 
kings  in  the  old  Bab.  period— pertially  dnriu; 
their  lifetime  and  especially  after  their  death— la 
to  be  otherwise  interpreted,  and  poves  nothing 
regarding  a  belief  in  a  general  resurrection. 

The  cmt  of  the  dead  had  an  important  place  in 
Babylonia  and  Asf^ria,  although  not  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Egypt.  Among  its  rites  were 
the  arranging  of  the  obsequies,  coupled  with  the 
appropriate  mieral  dirge  and  the  usual  mourning 
ceremonies,  ae  well  as  the  rcvular  provision  of  food 
and  drink  as  ofieiings  to  the  departed.  The  method 
of  disposing  of  the  corpse  was  always,  at  least  in 
the  historic  period  {as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip> 
tions  and  the  excavations),  that  (rf  burial ;  and  all 
kinds  of  ornaments  and  utensils  accompanied  the 
body  into  the  grave. 

c  Soothsaying  and  ezorcbm.  —  Soothsaying 
aiul  exorcism  in  their  various  forms  play  a  very 
large  rOle  in  the  Bab.  rduion.  Both  of  these  arta 
were  not  merely  practisea  nnofficiallv',  but  formed 
an  important  put  of  the  official  Stete  religion. 
Thus  in  all  the  inscriptions  of  the  Bab.  and  Assyr. 
kins  s,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  date,  we  raad 
of  ui^  having  recourse  to  the  soothsayer  and 
exordat  at  every  critical  moment  of  their  under* 
takings  as  well  as  in  connexion  with  all  important 
religious  ceremonies.  This  aooounts  for  the  high 
esteem  which  was  always  enjoyed  by  the  priestly 
soothsayer  and  the  raiestly  exorcist  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  For  tne  same  reason  the  texts  relat* 
lug  to  soothsaying  and  exorcism  are  so  exceedingly 
numerous  as  to  ^rm  the  chief  component  of  m 
whole  Bab.  religious  literature. 

The  principal  spheres  from  which  the  soothsayer 
drew  his  omens  were  the  heavens — particularly 
solar,  lunar,  and  planetary  phenomena— and  entrails 
— particularly  the  liver  of  sheep  offered  in  sacrifice. 
Thus,  astrol(K|;y  on  the  one  hand  and  examination 
of  livcon  rai  the  other  eouM  ahnost  be  described  as 
the  characteristic  features  of  Bab.  soothsaying. 
There  were,  however,  numerous  other  phenomena 
from  which  omens  were  obtained.  Thus,  even  as 
early  as  the  Hammurabi  period,  we  have  texts  re- 
lating to  hycuomanoy.  There  are  also  numerous 
instances  of  soothsaying  from  dreams,  from  the 
action  of  animals  of  all  Idnds,  especially  from  tiie 
flight  of  birds,  from  unnatural  phenomena  such 
as  monstrous  births— human  or  animal, — from 
atmospheric  changes,  and  so  on.  The  copious  Bab, 
literature  on  the  subject  consists  of  exhaustive 
catechiom-Uke  text-books  for  the  soothsaying 
priests.  All  poauble  occurrences  are  casuistically 
stated,  and  their  various  intertoetaUona  givra, 
aooording  to  a  scheme  such  as  tlie  f<^owing :  '  If 
such  and^suoh  is  the  mndition  of  the  liver  of  the 
sheep,  then  the  king  (or  the  land)  will  have  such 
and  such  an  experience  (happy  or  otherwise).'  In* 
scribed  clay  models  of  sheep  Uvera,  of  which  only 
two  specimens  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  weie 
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even  nied  to  edaoate  in  this  kind  of  aoothsajing. 
There  hare  also  come  down  to  ni  very  minnta  in- 
■tnuUoua  regarding  the  ritual  to  he  obeerred  in 
pracUnn^  the  art  in  qneetiML  The  patron  of  the 
eooUnaymg  priestawas  Shamaah,  althoogh  Adad's 
name  ia  frequently  oonpled  with  his  as  oocnpying  a 
seomdaiy  plaoe. 

From  a  religious  point  of  riew  a  muoh  hij^er 
stage  than  this  act  ot  soothsaying  in  the  narrower 
sense  exhibits  is  to  be  found  in  oracular  responses 
of  a  comforting  and  encouraging  character,  which 
were  given  by  priests  and  espemaUy  by  priestesses, 
in  the  name  of  the  deity.  But  t£e  extant  liters* 
ture  belMigiog  to  this  dapartuwnt  oaimot  with 
eertainty  be  dated  earlier  than  the  7th  cent.,  the 
time  of  Esarhaddon  and  Ashnrbuipd. 

The  art  of  ezorcism  occnpies  a  similarly  import- 
ant plaoe  in  the  Assrro-Baoylonian  religum.  The 
priest-exordst  founa  his  sphere  <tf  work  eqieoIaUy 
m  eases  of  sickness,  where  tite  function  of  the 
physieian  was  wily  gradually  erdved  fnnn  that 
of  the  exorcist.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to 
remore  the  ban  which  was  supposed  to  lie  on  the 
tick  person,  and  to  drire  out  the  hostile  demons 
who  nad  presomablr  caused  the  trouble.  But  in 
addition  to  cases  of  actual  sickness,  Uie  ezOTcist 
was  ealled  in  wbenerer  there  was  any  snspicion  of 
enohsntment  by  evil  demons  or  human  beings — 
witches  and  wizards— who  were  oonceiTed  to  act  as 
the  instruments  of  demons.  In  the  same  way  it 
fell  to  the  exoitdst  to  assist  at  all  kinds  of  oere- 
monial  actions,  such  ss  the  consecration  of  temples, 
the  erection  of  pictures  of  the  sods,  etc.,  and  also 
at  the  worship  ot  the  dead — in  wort,  on  every  occa- 
sion on  which  men  believed  they  had  to  wax  the 
interpontion  of  hostile  divine  powers,  and  where 
aootmingly  the  exorcist  by  means  of  his  ebarms 
would  be  able  to  counteract  the  activity  of  evil 
spirits.  The  means  used  by  the  exorcist  in  the 
ntnal  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  repetition 
of  incantations,  a  huge  mass  of  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  as  in  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
literatures.  In  addition,  there  were  a  great  many 
ritnal  actions,  such  as  ^irinkling  with  water,  smear- 
ing the  body  of  the  patient,  the  practice  of  s^boUo 
ceremonies  such  as  the  burning  of  all  lands  of 
objects,  and  the  like^  An  important  r4le  was 
I^ayed  also  by  the  penitent  who  was  the  subject  of 
exorcism.  Ho  had  to  take  a  multiform  part  in  the 
whole  proceeding,  hy  redt^ioa  and  vanous  other 
actions,  soch  as  easting  himsell  on  the  ground, 
kneeling  ete.  As  in  the  case  of  soothsayins  so  in 
the  sarnoe  of  exorcism,  an  extremely  oompueated 
ritual  was  in  use,  of  which  we  possess  extmrive 
frsgments  in  the  form  of  texts  relating  to  liturgical 
arrangements.  Ea  and  Mardok  appsar  as  the 
diief  gods  of  the  exondst  cult.  Erian,  the  seat  of 
Ea*s  worship,  is  r^arded  as  the  home  of  the  rites 

&  Hymns  and  prayers.— The  Bab.  hymns  and 
prayers  to  the  gods  rMch  a  much  higher  religions 
level  than  the  extensive  literature  oi  soothsaying 
snd  exorcism.  Here  again  a  large  literature  la  at 
oar  disposal,  slthoagh  much  of  it  is  unfortunately 
ss  yet  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition.  This 
hymn>literatnxe,  as  we  are  now  able  to  prove  from 
iaentlcal  oopies  belonging  to  the  old  Bab.  period, 
emanated  preponderatmgly  from  this  very  early 
date.  From  that  time  tiiev  were  handed  down 
with  littie  variaUon,  throogn  thousands  of  years, 
to  the  latest  times  of  the  cnneifonn  inscriptionB. 
We  obtain  from  these  hymns  valuable  insight  into 
therdigious  Ideas  of  the  eartisst  Babvlonian  period. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  they  oan  hanuy  be  used  as 
■onroes  for  the  knowledge  of  tho  Assjrro-Babylonian 
rohgiou  of  the  later  epoehs.  For  this  we  have 
tatMr  to  take  aoeonnt  of  the  prayeis  and  hymn- 
like  invocatums  whioh  are  frequantly  introanced 


in  the  royal  inscriptions  of  Bab.  and  As^.  rulers, 
and  whose  date  can  thus  be  exactly  fixed.  It  must 
also  he  noted  that  the  Babylonian  hymnolosy,  so 
far  ss  yet  known,  is  almost  exclusively  ol  a  utur- 
gical  character.  Further,  by  &r  the  greater 
number  of  the  hymns  in  cnmtitm  beltmg  to  the 
ritoal  of  exorcism,  although  the  connexion  of  a 
hymn  with  this  colt  must  often  have  been  only 
secondary.  As  to  form,  the  Bab,  hymns  are,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  characterized  by  a  strongly 
marked  rhythm.  This  strilceB  the  eye  at  once  from 
the  fact  that  the  verses  each  oocuot  a  separate 
line,  and  often  haif^venes  are  indumted  the 
wriUng  being  in  columns.  Tlie  same  impression 
is  made  on  the  eye  by  the  frequent  combination  of 
two  verses  into  a  double  verse.  Similar  phenomena 
are  found  in  the  other  poetical  Uteratore  of  the 
Babylonians,  in  the  m^ths,  epics,  incantations,  etc. 

Most  of  the  liturgical  pieces,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  f<nimi)«  for  exorcuon,  consist  of  festal 
hymns  in  lumour  of  a  god  or  goddess.  These  were 
sung  by  the  priests  or  priestesses  on  the  parti- 
eular  feast  days,  and  were  intended  for  tbe  glori- 
fication of  a  particular  deity— often  through  the 
description  of  his  exploits  as  portrayed  in  the 
myths.  Thus  we  possess  a  acnes  of  New  Year 
hynms,  whudi  were  intmded  to  be  sung  at 
the  New  Year  festival,  Harduk's  festival  in  the 
q)ring.  So  there  are  a  number  of  hymns  to 
TanunOs,  which  no  doubt  were  used  especially  on 
the  occasions  of  the  weeping  for  TammOs  and  the 
rejoicing  for  his  return.  In  the  case  of  many 
other  hymns,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  to  Sin, 
Shamasn,  or  Ishtar,  there  is  little  doubt  that  these 
also  were  Intended  mainly  for  festivals  in  honour 
of  these  deities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous 
incantation  hymns,  as  is  at  onoe  indicated  thionfj^ 
their  frequent  introdnction  into  the  exoroistio 
liturgies,  were  destined  for  the  month  either  of  the 
priest  or  of  the  penitent,  to  be  employed  for  purposes 
of  exondsnL  These  incantation  formula,  like  the 
act  of  exorcism  Itself,  exhibit  a  fixed  type,  the 
difierent  socoessive  aoia  of  the  ritual  nnding 
expression  in  the  hymn,  now  In  a  shfoter  and  now 
in  a  longer  form.  In  the  case  of  the  priest  we 
have  the  recitation  of  his  credentials,  the  de- 
scription of  the  action  of  the  demon,  the  praise  of 
the  god  who  overcomes  the  hostile  demon,  and 
finally  the  act  of  exorcism  proper.  In  the  case  of 
the  penitent,  there  is  the  confession  of  dn,  the 
singing  of  a  lament,  the  repetition  of  a  penitMitial 
litanv,  and,  finally,  the  offeriiw  of  a  prayer  vl 
thanxsgivinfc  and  tlw  singing  ot  a  hymn  of  praise 
for  the  divine  help  reodved.  So  far  as  their 
contents  are  concerned,  we  constantiy  encounter, 
alike  in  the  festal  hymns  and  the  incantati<m 
formulsB,  tiie  most  derated  religious  and  ethieal 
conceptions  to  ba  met  with  in  the  whole  Bal^lonian 
literature. 

7.  Temples,  priests,  sacrifices,  ritea,  fettivmla.— 

The  inscriptions,  from  the  earliest  to  tbe  latest 
period,  all  go  to  show  how  numerous  were  the 
tmnpUt  which  the  Babylonians  and  Assjrrians 
erected  for  the  worship  of  their  gods.  Not  onl^ 
had  every  dty-god  his  chief  sanctuary  at  his 
spedd  seat  01  worship,  but  also  all  the  irods 
belonging  to  the  same  ^up  with  him,  as  well  as 
a  mnuibude  of  gods  outside  it,  had  temples  erected 
for  tiieir  worship,  at  least  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
The  stmctural  plan  of  the  Babylonian  temple  can 
to  a  certain  extent  be  gathered  from  the  numerous 
inscriptions  of  Bab.  and  Assyr.  kings  rdating  to 
temples  built  by  them.  Latdy  our  information  naa 
been  extended  by  the  discoveries  in  Nippur,  Baby- 
lon, and  Ashshur,  where  a  number  of  ground-plans 
have  been  unearthed.  Allowing  for  dl  kinds  of 
variations  in  detail,  the  geoenu  Ijpe  (rf  building 
sooma  to  have  bean  as  f dlows.  Al^anotangular 
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ooort,  appioaohed  throogh  »  smaller  fore-ooDrt. 
oooupiea  the  principal  space.  At  the  end  furthest 
from  tht  entrance  there  was  a  amall  lanotna^, 
the  moet  hdy  ^iaoe  irf  tha  tenule^  when  the 
image  of  the  god  was  set  np^  At  uw  rides  of  the 
nwit  hjdl  there  wen  to  be  nmnd  a  variety  of  ride* 
ehambors,  iiaed  lor  keeping  the  temple-TeMels, 
and  as  apartments  tor  the  priests.  The  temple 
proper  had  attached  to  it  a  stonyed  tower  {Miqqurat) 
rising  from  a  square  foundation.  This  tower  was 
regarded  as  speoiallr  saered,  and  bore  a  special 
name.  Like  the  temple  as  a  whole,  the  tower  in 
partioolar  was  looked  on  as  an  aarUuy  oopy  of  the 
world-structure,  which  was  also  oonoelTed  as  of 
storeyed  form.  The  tower  seems  also  to  hare 
been  freqnenUy  looked  on  as  the  *^are'  of  the 
sod  to  whom  the  temple  belonged.  The  names  of 
the  temples  and  tample-towers  belong  almost 
exdnsiTCuy  to  the  ohl  sacred  Sumerian  language 
— an  indication  of  the  inSnenoe  which  Ideas 
orinnaUy  Someriaa  oontinued  to  exert  on  the 
Bab.  cuft.  We  mnst  note  also  a  very  important 
f«rt  that  was  played  by  the  temples  in  the  great 
cities  soeh  as  Ba^lcm,  Nippur,  and  Sippar,  alto- 
gether apart  from  uie  reUgions  sphere.  Owing  to 
their  posaoaaion  of  extenriTo  lands  and  their  wealth 
deilTM  from  other  souxoes,  Oier  wen  a  deter- 
mining laetOT  in  the  economic  life  of  Babylon, 
beconmig  to  a  laiKO  extent  oentres  of  trade,  nool 
of  this  is  found  in  tlie  numerous  oommennsl 
oontraots,  belonging  to  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
latest  period,  "wldim  hara  been  disoorarad  In  the 
tem^e  arshirea. 

In  view  of  the  Souortant  pkea  vhlali  xdigiM 
occupied  in  the  Ufa  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Aa^yriaoa  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
were  at  all  per&ds  natnrally  vasy  great.  When' 
ever  any  (3  the  kings,  as,  Sennacherib, 
attempted  to  free  liiiwotf  from  the  granny  of 
the  priesthood,  his  actitm  rimply  recraled  n^ 
himsuf,  and  a  reaoti<»  always  set  in  which 
only  intrarifled  the  power  of  the  priests.  The 
snbdiTirions  of  the  priesthood  were  many,  as  is 
sufficiently  eridenced  by  the  great  variety  of 
designations  applied  to  them.  A  specially  im- 
portant plaoe  was  hsld  the  priestly  soothsayers 
and  the  exorcists  or  propitiatory  priests,  whose 
functions  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing 
section  on' Soothsaying  and  exoroism.'  A  peomi&r 
position  was  oeonraed  also  by  the  priestly 
mnridans,  whoaa  duty  it  was  to  sing  the  hymns 
in  the  performsnoe  of  the  onlt.  Vox  each  of  uiese 
scKtarate  elasses  of  priests  tiiere  were  spedal 
ritual  instmeti<nis,  wlwih  are  still  partially  extant. 
These  givs  most  minute  diiectionB  regarding  the 
amiate  functions  of  tiie  priests  in  the  Tarious  aota 
M  wwrriiip.  The  different  classes  of  priests  also 
fmned  among  themselTes  exdnsiTe  Bodies  with 
their  own  traditions.  In  this  oonnexioD  the 
gild  of  soothsayers  was  specially  exdnsiTe,  the 
office  deaoending  from  fauier  to  son,  and  very 
strict  rules  being  laid  down  as  to  physical  con- 
dition as  a  qualification  for  priestly  service. 
Knular.  thoo^  presumably  not  quite  so  stringent, 
TMolatlais  would  ap^y  to  other  priestly  ^ds. 
The  &ct  that  the  arts  of  reading  and  writang,  and 
indeed  every  branch  of  knowtodge,  wore  m  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  readily  explains  why  in  the 
Bab.  literature  almost  every  subject  is  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of  relwon  and  raiestly 
wisdom.  This  knowledge  as  well  as  aoqiudntanoe 
with  writing  and  literafeuo— In  Babylonia  no  easy 
attainment— were  communicated  esoterioally  in 
the  priestly  schools,  where  snooesslve  generations 
of  prUsts  underwent  long  years  of  mBtmction. 
Of  this  we  have  abundant  evidence  through  our 
poaeesaaon  of  the  actual  taMete  used  in  tiiis  training. 
FtisBtesseo  an  also  repeated^  to  ba  net  with  m 


Babylonia,  espedally  in  connexion  with  tlie  cult 
of  Ishtar ;  but  women  make  their  appearanoe  in 
the  cult  more  espedaUy  as  dtsehaiging  uw  fnnotiMi 
of  hUrodouloi  or  tempie-prostitates. 

At  all  periods  of  the  AjHTio-Babylonlan  rdlgfon 
the  »aer^eial  tjftttm  waa  oxteBrive  and  miiltif<»m. 
Much  can  be  gathered  about  BaK  sacrificial 
customs  not  only  from  numerous  notices  in  the 
inscriptions,  hat  also  htm  pictorial  representations 
of  samGdal  scenes.  Veryneqaently  tnesacrifioeis 
r^;arded,  quite  in  aooonunoe  with  its  original  idea, 
as  a  gift,  supplying  the  god  with  food  or  drink,  or 
(in  the  case  « the  *  moense  ^-offering)  oaasing  him  to 
smell  a  sweet  odour.  But  in  other  passages  the  idea 
dearly  emerffes  that  the  animal  sacrifice  is  a  sub- 
stitnte  for  a  numan  sacrifice  that  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  not  any  certain  trace  of  actual  human  sacri- 
fice either  in  the  literature  or  in  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations.  The  offerings  came  to  be  remided  to  a 
large  extent  as  idmply  a  temple-dne,  and  as  means 
of  support  for  the  numerous  priests.  The  materials 
oTthe  Bloodless  offerings  were  chiefly  bread^  win& 
water,  mead,  honey,  butter,  milk,  oil,  grain,  and 
fruit.  The  animal  sacrifices  usually  oonsiated  of 
oxen  and  sheep,  but  othsr  ^tomestic  animals  were 
also  ofoed^  well  as  fowls  and  firii,  and  ersB  wild 
Mhn^i*,  For  tiie  '  Incense '•offivug  oedar  and 
cypress  wood,  and  flour,  cane,  and  myrtle  were 
used.  In  the  case  of  the  animsi  saOTifices,  definite 
parts  were  reserved  for  the  god,  while  other  parts 
became  the  portion  of  the  priests.  Strangdy 
enough,  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  viotim  does  not 
soem  to  have  pli^yed  ai^  oonsmewms  part  in  the 
Bah.  litnaL  In  addition  to  tue  offetmgs  proper, 
it  was  eustomaiy  at  aU  periods  of  Bahw  anuqnity 
to  bring  the  most  varied  gifts  to  tin  tem^  as 
votive  offerings. 

Side  by  side  with  sacrifices  and  votive  offerings, 
there  was  a  great  variety  of  other  rit«$  in  the  Bab. 
rdigion.  Among  these  aa  important  plaoe  is  held 
by  toe  propitiatory  rites  practised  by  the  exoroiring 
priests,  "Who  have  been  referred  to  in  the  seetioa 
on '  Soothsaying  and  exondsni.'  Then  we  have  also 
the  mourning  customs  connected  with  the  cult  of 
the  dead.  These  induded  such  practices  as  the 
beating  of  the  thigh  and  the  breast,  the  plnddng 
out  of  the  beard,  and  the  mntilation  of  the  body  by 
means  of  knives.  The  suinwne  occasions  of  the 
cult  were  naturally  th$  fatimU*.  Of  these  by  far 
the  most  prominent  was  the  Balr^lonian  New  Tear 
festivaL  Tliis  feast  was  in  earuer  times  held  in 
honour  of  other  gods.  Bnt  when  the  Mardok-cnlt 
of  the  capital,  Babylon,  came  to  the  forefront,  the 
New  Year  feast  became  at  once  the  chief  festival 
of  Mardnk  and  the  greatest  and  most  importuit 
festival  in  the  Bab.  calendar.  It  was  cdebrated 
on  the  first  days  of  tiie  month  Niaan,  at  the  time  of 
the  spring  equinox.  One  feature  of  it  was  a 
procession,  in  which  the  image  of  Mardnk  was 
taken  in  a  gorgeoudy  equipped  ship-car  along 
the  festal  street  from  bis  temple,  E-ssgilA,  to  the 
house  of  the  New  Year  festival,  and  thence  back 
to  his  tonple.  Nei^bonring  towns  also  bronght 
the  images  of  thdr  gods  to  &ibylon  to  join  in 
this  pTOoesdon.  At  the  time  of  the  festival  the 
gods  were  supposed  to  dt  In  sdemn  oondavo, 
under  the  presiaenay  of  Mardnk,  in  the  chamber 
of  destiny,  in  order  to  determine  the  fates  fco*  the 
coming  year.  Ammig  other  festivals  mentiMied 
in  theBab,  literature,  a  ^tedsl  plaoe  bdongi  to  the 
lament  for  TammUs  in  mtdsmnmer,  in  the  ncmth 
called  after  him.  Prominent  also  is  the  feast  of 
Ishtar  in  the  following  month,  Ab.  Among  the 
days  of  each  month  the  7th,  Uth.  2lBt,  28th.  and 
also  the  19th  were  supposed  to  be  specially  un> 
lucky,  and  therefure  thaw  was  a  general  sospmsiM 
of  bnnnesBim  these  d^s. 
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•fiETSUl-  RBMABKS  0»  THE  CBARACTBB  OF 
BaBYLOHIAR  itBXJGIOy.—U  ia  very  difficmU 
to  fonn  ft  joHt  ttttmate  of  the  value  and  relative 
stuhdBns  ^  Babylonian  relipouB  thongbt.  Tbis  is 
to  tiu  fact  that  we  an  for  the  luwt  part 
dBpmdnt  m  offidal  doMiwt^,  ndi  u  lajat 
faiMKl^ons,  GtDiglflal  ooHeetiona,  etc  i  we  have 
TBTj  nw  doooiEwnta  of  a  priTAte  and  cndivii.liiaL 
natiue  -whioh  voold  give  as  st^tvifil  ii]!.ij.''<t  ""f'^  t'^^ 
religious  ideas  whicb  tlie  people  cocnecW  with  tbe 
exteroal!  and  traditional  ntual  fomia  and  lioi^trineB. 
Bat  WD  may  regard  it  u  practicallv  certain  that  in 
onme  «t  laaWt  vrva  wb^  atenau.  nligioua  forms 
won  tetttindd  nnaltamlj  the  mental  atlituiie  to- 
ivwrds  tbem  Qadervent  uniMrtant  changes.  Thia 
may  be  assumed.  In  particular,  for  the  later 
AaByriaa  and  tlif  New  Bab.  [lerifd,  and  it  finiie 
support  in  isfila,t*Lil  BX|ir.^^^.f*iun^  iti  tlie  in-mjitif'iii. 
Again,  it  is  diiSt:ult  to  judge  whi-tlier,  and  to  whiLt 
ffFtmti  tlierA  BUHted  a  simpla  uoqaastioning  inety 
among  Uie  people,  BJoagsiav  of  the  learning  and 
^itiulj  oonaoioiu  deoeptioD  of  tbejjriG»tly  speca- 

thii 
help 

mo  in  the  earliest  period— by  many  deeply  re- 
li^ioni  panagee  ui  the  hjnuu  ud  prayerB^  aa  well 
aa  br  other  indioationai  t.g.  tba  nLgions  idea» 
whicA  find  expnaaitn  £n  fcoe  formatiati  of  Bab. 
proper  namee.  Tha  raliRioiu  aenaa  of  the  B&by- 
Tooians  Riimitt-e'^ly  nevpr  r<iS[?  Wyuud  ft  certain 
limit.  TIli'T  T\^■•y^•^  aujuiii.^!  t.i  a-  slace  fit  h.1! 
corrcspoEitiiuy  tu  The  flliicjil  ii]  =  pri!irlioi*tii  of  the 
Hebrew  jTOpliots',  or  even  tlie?  ylliifrtllj  t^liiVhred 
Ahoia  Maada  religion  of  the  i'tiniiaiie.  A  purer 
iprninpniMit  ol  tha  aoblw  gwma  mwent  in  the 
SlbrloidBn  nliffioD  vu  faunver^nby  tke  atrong 
prBOoniipiirce  trf  llie  mapicdl  and  superBtiliouj 
eJemeDt,  ^sluffi  ut  a,JI  p^rii)-!^  i^lHyt^J  gr«at  a 
part  in  it.  At  tlie  e^m^  tUma,  the  liabylonian 
reliyii-ra  i»  a  liiitDrk-al  factor  whose  importiitice  in 
itaown  genua  must  be  fiilly  reoogaiiad.  £vea  the 
rtirmj  Mifhori*  i''^  on  the  astral  element  led,  in 
iBOfftiawttalJatarieally  oonnectod  -yiiib,  It,  to  many 
pan  maA  olonted  ideas,  if  &Lf<u  to  mnoh  that  wafl 
abatmaeamd  BiiperBtitiou<). 

I«np4TDaa.-"L  OajTjiJWi-— TIjo  lulJert  t3-*«tm*nt  !■  by  M. 
laMtraw,Th*  W-  ^BatyCi/ma  and  A»ty-ria,i---"il"u,  bIro 

H-Zinnuin^  ■BAliion.'ln  f        iterllr,  10^3.  py.  34^ws  ;  F. 

femBiu,  *Dla  BsqFlfiJiier  oad  Awvnr,'  in  cii:  U  BAii>ua>ei, 
tfi7-348:  A.  H.  Safce,  3*A«  l-^'  /ii.<nrtU  iloAyifmiaTU 

(Hlbbart  IttH^arm^  Lonilon.  1M(7,  Hi*  Hit.  4i<-ieni  JigvP' 
mU  flsMnAl  (0'i<ffanl  LectgreaX  l>tiiitrun{h,  HD'!  ;  C.  P- 
Tlata,  dyurt.  (br  lUi,  imAiurl-ajn,  (Itilha,  rol.  i.  pp.  I^T- 

nOL  bIw  &U>.-attfr.  O'mA.,  Uothh.  iJ^ea,  jip.  fiiS-r^t ;  M. 
Jutmw.'Kelin^m  ot  B*byI<iiiU,'  «tc-.  in  t/Dii,  cxtn  roC.  pp. 
In.^-  t.  WlKiag,  Bal^.  iUi.  andUyrM'-gy.  Lovflon,  IHW; 
Di  Baal,  MitoL  Bab.-Auir.,  UUm,  itm:  R.  W.  Ra£«rR,  Tlu 
tlt  ^B^t^ma  and  Aftffria,  N«w  Tork,  IMIB.  Ct.,  Tnrthrr, 
ftft»MHr  r^'-*-  — | — "-n  Bab.  religion,  Mii  In  putU9)laT  law  Lti 
oennptKM  M  tba  wcfM,  frto-,  eh»  ^llowinK  world ;  P.  Jviueii, 
PU  Kotntoloiri*  tlfr  Bilivhmirf.  SUBAxtnrE,  IW.  alto  'Uo*  0''- 
jmn^nlt  Frn  in  d«r  ITflUlbmCvr,  vOL.  L,  BtnHbgnr.  >^ : 
TinrosI,  JuMiH  wul  ^rfbAatuUiMpni,  Hcmieb,  liHr'^-im.  kbo 

~  ~1*  K.  St^sa,  JMrftTmyUm  tLrr  fl^a6rd«r,  Aoiiv^i-ni^  unil 
TfT,  ija^S,  m6-ivn;  H.  WLncklv,  C*«A,  tsrarU.  iL, 
2  IWlX^ttmm(.f'i>rKAuAgwn,iiidujd3r(lBFT'i>^s,  ];<'i|iiit.-, 
'AnibUcti-SeEaitlBch'CincsUUKb,'  Bulia.  iwt  ( ^liitrAi. 
(br  wrAnt  SfMtUwA^fC,  \i.  «X  '  HlmnwV  und  WHtH.r.i  il.'  rl'  r 
BkfcylTFlilW ■■tp"^.  l*"*  ilJ'f  ^'1^  Orifnt,  111.  A.  ieie- 

Out  AT  m  tMAtt  iln  Alien  Oritntt'^,  U'lprlg,  hio^ 
ivtti  'l^dah,'  'Keb^'  'NerpH,'  ^Nlnll>,'  "  Huslfu."  -(.rturtrii 


"iJi  tWHIMI  Wlfnt — In  ftddttloa  to  Che  ff^n^nJ  ucnunta 
tMOb  Mw  mrln  ]nrt  cited,  cC.  the  InllowinK  (onuUin); 
vtlbfliBDa^tnolunTciv  of  Nllt,lai3iol  the  dtI^ilU  t'-xU'H^  : 
(S)  JFtfU*  and  Evv*  :  P,  J«Illfn,  '  Awyr.-bi,b.  Bjthfiii  imcl 

^YMlfiiiil  mliu  lOTmUMi.  UOS;  P.  Hioni,  'BuLirr.-tMb, 


nml«ra*.  GiteUKJU^  yllL       P.  DbonaS,  OMi  <fr  t«<«  rpL 

(Si  itMlnt/UbctMdimdlwJj^lnaJWHWllA!  A.  Jennlaa, 
i>UMb.-«m'-  FartHttuwjww  pom  J  iBtfi  nacKctrt  7W«,  L«tprtSi 
1^7.  ^  -H^e  and  Fwndivi  M  4m  M^loaltni'*.  [«lp^, 

(a)  S(wCA*air>)La  nnd  :  K.  TaQq'vlit,  Die  Amrr. 

B*»ehmOrungt»an4  Ma^A,  Lrfptip,  ISM;  H.  Zimmeni,  'Ifla 

<(<Ti  .SmkfHFiijsa,  {je\y^^.  uses  ,  R.  C,  TbOTOpmn,  Tht  n^-iU  an4 
HeparU     tht  Ma^ieiain  anif  difnri^n^l  oj  Sintvth  and  hatv- 


Ion,  S  folk,  LnndoDj  1000  i  J,  Hiui£ftr,  SecJirrvrafLrmpuni^  M 
Teit*/  la  £A  rvt,  A.  B^isslw,  f*«isf  d*  t«riM  wl»6if* 


tl  la  dinnaKori  OU^.  ififr.', Vtila.'GeDWK  1906-IW8; 
KUcMer,  BtUrae*  citr  Emninit  d«r  au^tr.-babfbilli^e^fK  MttU- 
tin.  LeiiiEipf,  1»M:  C>  ViioUeand,  L^aMroUigit  dtAtUnUM, 
FHiii.  inta  0. :  C-  Fowt,  />a  nwvi<  au^-nmiM,  Wl  t 

K.  Fruik,        Brivfkw^nHwni^.  3>liadv,  IMB. 

(dt  £Jyn»Frf  and  JVsveri:  iL  ZLnunwiL  £ab,  AuMohm, 
LtfiiMj^,  1^^,  klw '  Ml.  Uvmuea  a.  Q«tMt*  Id  AwnU,'Lslpiif, 
19(l6(JjFr  Aitt  Orient,  Tit.  S),  uid  ' Biun*r.-bfth.  XumuHadR,' 
I^P^nriir,  1.007(&S<>'F,p)illnl.-h1jtor.K]uM,llx.<);  L-W.King:. 

Jfa^0n4  Sowf^  Landon,  19HI;  F.Habiiki'HTinnMiiinl 
Q«brt«  sn  Uardok.'  in  Dntrao'  Amgriolivi^,  t.  3,  IfNM ;  J, 
Btmeorttcher,  Gtbttc  und  Hfittntn  an  3'iriML  JiClMdc,  im; 
E.  G.  FBiry,  jJvmiKD  und  &>M«  n^UBNd|ijHllr ;  EL 
Combe,  I/ut.  du  rruIU  dt  Sin,  Paxil,  Tlllf £  IT  T  injplfW. 
.Sfcrmimjfi  ond  Boll.  PmUmt.  PmtiMt  1000. 

Wftbrtwer,  B««liw{ir«ruiid  fiAnm.' tn  hi*  Jbttr^Iuf  r«Min» 

L*li)»ig,  iSSUW,  phLlfl,  hiJlCT-  Klfc-sc,  3>;  W. 

Scbruk,  Bob.  ffOAnrilen,  LfrprU{.  im  i  }.  Morgtastm,  'Tht 
D£ictTin«  of       1>v  Mi«  B«.b.  nBliKion,'  Berlin,  UKKS  [Hai#a  d<r 

CO  ifiiwUilrteea* :  F.  H4rtlm,  TtrtttnUffiMia  lutjfr.  *t  hak., 
P*rii,  1900.  IIKH^  K.  Beiireaa,  Jm^.-tn^,  Ilr'fft  tidfiwafW 
/nAnUfinuifin-SariTDnlijMUFvl,  U-jneie,  !!>(>«:  IC.  Frank, fiYibr 
HTH/^Tnbo/«  iinb  -Mwr.  ffiiW^r,  IIKM  ;  J.  Hehn.  .SmAct)- 

toAt  ttiid  S'itWj"!  firi  [f'Ti  Batjlonim*  ufld  in  JT.  Lelpsij,  1B07. 

Jl.  ZlHKRRM. 

BACKSLIDING.— .\  fiiltint:  from  prn?^  after 
itivntilkaiinii  isitli  nli;;iinj.  n  iii\t-rJ.inH  to  ^in  n-tid 
vorlitly  wAVfi  ftft^r  eijuversion,  or  a  return  to  old 
habita  after  refoimntioD.  Tha  term  hiatoricalix 
bos  several  limes  shifted  the  centre  of  weight  of 
meaning.  One  can  li  !  in^'nishpeihapefDnr  different 
qualities  of  inti rpr -i ii  ci.  uthoiigh  the  various 
meanings  will  nin.  b  oii'ilJip.  (1)  The  first  is  that 
before  itacquiri'd  firjypfwml  teelinii-JLl ftignirKance. 
Tliifi  Bp|ilipf^,  for  esiiiniil**,  lo  the  n^e  of  '  t  jtifkslid- 
in^;  ■  (r-j:^^}  in  tho  OT,  nttbiiiij;li  the  mnra  Bpecisl 
sense  iu  retOKnized  in  the  aumer'tnia  Sirifiturt;  liTB' 
ccmbl'  toeonsta.n'Cy,  and  in  such  examplea  k»  Haul, 
•MdiK).  ud  Deraaa.  Onr  Lord  prediutH  times  of 
falling  away  in  times  <if  triii)  i>lt  ^l'"-  ai<d  ihe 
First  E].ii»tle  Jolm  mid  ilie  Ejiistle  to 
Ih-lireWB  ftre  fall  of  wfirnjr;;s  agninBt  the  aanie 
i|;iTii-i'r  Tbjrinf^  tiflifly  riiriHtinri  c^fiiiuripa  the  fact 
uf  Lkiu.lij-Udiii^;  w  WB  also  fully  appreciati^d,  but  the 
content  of  llm  term  had  its  duoiusion  ohio^  wtwJaf 
the  hftading  of  'apostaflj'  ot  o*  'p«»Mv«^ 

B.ace'  ig.v.).  , 

(2)  The  sei'ciiii  in  its  UKewas  'lint  m  whJth 

it  aAi<iiinctl  a  tlniiil-'uii^Jil  mt'ii.iiifi^.  It  waf-  jit  tha 
time  of  and  fnlUii-viiit;  tit'.*  l/iiSv  inist  iiiid  Arriiinirin 
ciiutroveriiy  th&t  the  di^Liiutly  pra*  tii  Iiiin|an 
inu^iftt  in  the  idea  waa  drafted  otf  in  the  nlirftiitiou 
oi  speculative  theolopy.  If  the  BalTatinn  of  tha 
eleot  IB  foraordnined,  now  can  it  be  otherw  iec  than 
that  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  ahall  persevL'te  to 
Hie  end!  Tim  Arminiana  saiJ,  Ii-jw^.^vlt,  that; 
if  l-hu  will  of  Tiimi  is  in  any  Titn!=t!  iiy<'.  if  ttio 
iincliiu  of  the  gosjiel  haa  awy  BitTiiJicanei-,  and  if 
tli«  efloTta  of  the  ngbteotw  haT«  any  value,  there 
miiBt  "be  not  onlTthe  ponMhility.  but  the  dangwof 
frtllini;  awny,  'the  Ai  m  i:.inTi>i  iniBied  thtiipelveain 
exjiliilniii^;  away  i^ncli  as  TCo  ivhich 

forn4idiiti!a  iloccriiii::  ni  yr'  iji.-shrationaiiJ  ..Ifi  tion, 
and  in  Mjfteuin;.-  the  '  liii]'ij-.ribility  (jf  rt-].<.rMiace  * 
OP  the  partuf  tliost  Viho  'full  away,' as  iirLNonted 
in  l!t^  ti*  '  (cf-.  e,y,,  TiUot*on,  WBrJa»llmwm,li^X 
vi.  fT. ).  1  b  ia  an  interesting  faet  tftat  GuiFipKto 
havQ  been  altnost  as  dUli^nt  in  prtaofauig  tite  need 
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of  peiBeveraDce  as  have  the  AiminuuiB.  Joimthan 
Edwarda,  for  example,  writes : 

*  Am  pttnons  an  oomnuuidad  and  ootuMDed  to  repeat  and  be 
oonruted,  though  it  ii  already  detennined  whettasr  they  ehall 
be  ooDTeitod  or  no ;  liter  the  Htme  nuuiner,  and  with  the  lame 
propriet?,  peraone  are  oommanded  and  oonnaelled  to  ptraerere, 
althoi^h  by  thdr  bein^  already  oonvertad.  It  ia  certain  that  they 
•hall  peraevere.  By  thdr  reaolntely  and  itcadtaetly  pereevering 
tbrotwh  all  diffloolttea,  oppoaltioo,  and  trials,  they  obtain 
aa  eridenoe  of  the  trnth  and  aoondneaa  of  that  oonreraton ; 
and  by  their  onatableneee  and  haiftaliding,  they  prooore  an 
sridenoe  ot  Utelr  onaouadiw  awl  faypoorlv'  (Ferte.  H.T. 
ISaO,  ToL  tU.  p.  488). 

(8)  A]io(h«6hang«inmMiiiiiffVMfbatinwliidi 
theideftaMomedanevaiigeliBtionavoiir.  Afterpro' 
Doonoed  oonTendonB  came  to  receive  a  high  degree 
of  emphauB  among  Protestants  as  the  desiraole, 
if  not  the  only,  method  of  regeneration,  the  danger 
of  baolcsliding  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
oonrse,  and  was  made  the  sabjeot  of  the  most 
aealons  admonitions  and  sermons  (cf.  Baxter, 
Work*  [London,  1830],  iv.  8S1-371}.  The  need  ol 
a  'rmewal'  after  backsliding  was  a  oonnnon  ex< 
peiienoe,  and  the  frequmcy  of  sach  an  occurrence 
may  be  r^^arded  as  the  occasion  of  the  formolation 
of  the  notion  of  the  'second  experience'  or 
*  sanotification '  {q.v. ). 

(4)  Later  there  has  arisen  Uie  psychological  in- 
terpretation of  the  term.  Even  at  the  height  of  the 
erangelieal  interest  in  the  qnestion,  say  during 
the  Irst  half  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry,  the 
groundwork  was  being  laid  for  an  ezplajiation 
of  the  lapses  from  Uie  lively  experiences  at  the 
inception  of  the  relinons  life.  Among  the  causes 
of  backsliding  nsaaJlT  specified  in  treatises  and 
theolo^cal  dictionazM*  were:  'the  oares  of  ^ 
world,  iminroper  omnezions,  inattentim  to  secret 
and  (doeet  datiea,  self-conoeit  ajid  dependence, 
indolence  uid  lirtening  to  and  parl^ing  with 
temptations.'  As  early  as  1836  there  was  publiBhed 
A  novel  in  Boston,  entitled  The  Backslider,  the 
diief  jpnnt  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  show 
the  duTerenoes  in  the  temperamental  and  other 
ohaiMteristice  of  tiie  hero  uid  heroine  of  the  tale, 
which  would  account  for  the  constancy  of  the  one 
and  tiie  backsliding  of  the  other ;  and  a  reviewer  in 
the  Chriaticm  Better  [1836],  vol  iL  pp.  198-206) 
expresses  the  conviction  Uiat  we  shall  *  succeed  in 
the  attempt  to  arrange  the  present  multifarious 
mass  of  mental  phenomena,  and  evolve  the  first 
pin^ples  to  whioh  they  must  all  be  referable,'  as 
»  being  done  in  Uie  material  sdenoes;  and  he 
appeals  by  analogy  to  the  snooess  of  Mr.  Louis  in 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  conditions  of 
diseases.  Becently,  something  of  a  study  has 
been  made,  of  a  statistical  and  p^diological 
dutraoter,  upon  backsliding  (see  Starbnck,  PtmAo- 
toffv  qf  Betiffion,  1899.  pp.  354-301). 

It  appeals  that  nearly  all  persons  who  experience 
eonversion  are  sooner  or  later  beset  with  difficulties. 
When  the  character  of  these  difficulties  is  cata- 
l(«ned,  they  are  dearly  the  same  in  kind,  eseenti- 
aUy,  as  those  which  ordinarily  belong  to  adolescent 
development  when  not  attended  with  conversion. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  freqnency  of  troubles 
ia  silently  greater  among  those  woo  have  undergone 
oonTardon  than  amongthe  otiiera.  One  may  Took 
for  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  several  direi^ns. 
In  the  first  place,  those  who  experience  oonveruon 
are  more  open  to  snsgestion  and  more  impresdon- 
able.  and  aocording^more  liable  to  have  mental 
crises.  Their  emotional  difficulties  predominate, 
while  intellectual  doubts  and  questionings  are 
more  ecnnmon  among  those  whose  growth  la  not 
attended  by  conversion.  The  difference  seems  to 
be  due  in  part,  likevrise,  to  the  fact  that  at  con- 
version the  ideal  life  and  the  jiaat  life  are  brooght 
into  definite  conflict.  There  is  a  sharper  cleavage 
between  the  higher  and  lower  selves;  an  idml 
is  flstaUiahed  whioh  is  UMoe  difficult  to  attidn 


because  of  its  great  incongmi^  with  the  old  life. 
The  person  is  suddenly  expected  to  identify  himself 
with  the  conventional  ways  of  the  Churcus,  whidk 
are  at  varianee  with  his  usual  halnte  of  life.  It 
seems  natural^  if  these  eanses  obtain,  tiiai  the 
conflict  and  friction  in  the  adjustment  of  life  to 
the  new  standard  ^oold  be  greabv  in  tlie  case  of 
the  conversion  typ& 

Still  another  cause  of  backsliding  is  the  persist- 
ence of  old  habits  which  for  the  time  have  lost 
their  f<nce,  and  are  hidden  frmn  view  in  Uie 
presence  of  new  lines  of  activity.  When,  after  a 
time,  the  newly.acquired  enUiuriaRn  has  partially 
spent  itself,  the  old  habits  re-assert  themselves. 
The  difficulties  usually  continue  until  there  is 
formed  a  new  set  of  neural  habits  which  correspond 
to  the  conduct  of  life  on  the  spiritual  plane,  and 
have  become  so  deeply  ingrained  that  life  expresses 
itself  naturally  andeanly  through  iAiem. 

A  very  central  condition  underlying  baokdiding 
seems  to  be  found  in  the  natural  tendency  ca 
human  intereets  to  ebb  and  flow.  Nervous  energy, 
when  directed  vigorously  in  a  certain  way,  com- 
pletely expendsitself ,  and  must  then  have  a  period  of 
recuperation.  Rhythms  in  the  supply  of  available 
energy  are  fully  recognized,  as  is  shown  in  expc^- 
mentsupon  continnons  muscular  activity,  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  tiie  wave  of  attention  when  focused  upon 
a  oontinuous  object,  in  tiie  successive  presence  and 
absence  of  a  stimnlns  on  the  threshold  of  smsation, 
and  in  many  like  phenomena.  It  is  observable  in 
the  spells  of  depression  that  follow  an  exceptionally 
busy  day,  and  m  snboormal  temperatures  following 
fever.  PerBtms  Teiy  active  in  religious  matters  an 
apt  to  have  ups  and  downs  in  tiTeir  dmree  of  xe- 
ligiouB  enthusiasm.  Those  have  been  found  who 
have  experienced  wave-like  fluctuations  of  religious 
interestatprettyregularintervals.  If arhythmioal 
flow  of  energy  is  a  law  of  life,  it  should  be  expected 
that,  following  tiie  great  entiiumasm  attendant 
upon  conversion,  thwe  should  be  a  decline. 

The  rise  and  foU  ot  reiu^ous  feelings  may  anne* 
times  be  the  attendant  of  other  nattual  rhythnu. 
One  person  reports  that  during  five  succeenve  years 
he  was  awakened  to  a  religious  enthusiasm  during 
the  winter,  which  declined  during  the  summer ; 
and  many  other  similar,  though  less  striking, 
instances  are  on  record.  It  has  oeen  ascertaiuM 
by  Mailing- Hansen  that  physical  growth  is  acceler- 
ated dnring  the  autumn  months  and  retarded  from 
April  to  July.  The  rise  and  fall  of  religious  feel- 
ing may  be  conditioned  somewhat  by  the  rate  of 
the  metabolisms  going  on  in  the  organism  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  It  is  an  interestins 
coincidence  that  religious  revivals  are  held  mon 
commonly  during  the  winter. 

There  is  a  distmction  between  backsliding  in  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  will-attitudes  and  tiiat  which 
centres  in  a  floctnation  of  warmth  of  feeling. 
While  there  are  many  instances  of  the  former,  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  re-asaertioo  of  old  babitnal  modes  of 
reaction,  the  analysis  of  religious  confesmons  shows 
anotiier  type,  in  whom  the  changed  attitude  towards 
life  brought  about  through  conversion  is  faiiiy 
constant  m  s^te  of  tiie  fact  that  the  intensi^  of 
their  religious  ardour  suffers  a  decline.  Their  real 
religious  status  seems  not  to  be  affected  even  while 
they  are  inactive  in  tiie  direction  of  the  new  life. 
These  would  seem  to  require  a  different  spiritual 
regimen  from  those  who  backslide  in  the  former 
eense. 

The  point  of  greatest  practical  dgnlflcanoe^ 
perhaps,  in  respect  of  the  post-omiverston  experi* 
ence,  is  that  the  new  intdght  or  mode  of  conduct, 
however  genuine  it  may  be,  must,  in  order  to  be 
permanent,  become  so  incorporated  into  a  new  set 
of  neunU  habits  that  Uie  new  life  may  be  as 
natural  and  spontaneous  as  the  old.   The  former 
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type  of  life  which  is  rtill  itrnotanJIy  a  pert  of 
ocmacioasiieM,  mnst  either  be  refined  and  ckmikUb- 
Ated  with  the  new,  or  ^e  newly  acquired  ipiritnal 
selfhood  become  so  perristent  and  constant  as  to 
draft  off  the  available  energy  and  so  east  oat  the 
eril  with  the  good. 

Iaiutvbx.  —  HOotMB,  WoHu,  Londoo,  ISO,  vL  68ff. ; 
CaMa,  InatitM-t  bk.  UL  dL  23;  Wtabr,  Work$,  vL  Mff. ; 
Edwuds,  roHb.  Nmr  Toriu  isao,  tU.4»B.:  B«xt«r,  W«rt», 
1830,  iv.  S6I-«71 ;  StarbMik,  TU  Pt^tMon  ^  Jb- 
tiaitm,  London,  1890.  pp.  BM-SBl ;  WUlUm  JuiM,  T)ta 
I  arUtltM  A/  RitiaiovM  Stmritnat,  M«w  York  sod  Loodoo, 
IMt;  J.  £  Pfatt,  Th^^ftMon  ^  JW^otM  BtiHf,  Haw 

York,  1907.  Edwin  D.  Starbdck. 

BACON,  FRANCIS. -I.  Life.— The  seoond 
greatest  of  the  stars  that  shed  their  brUlianoe  npon 
Elitabethan  England,— great  both  in  power  and 
achievement  within  his  choeen  field  of  epeonlation, 
— Fraaeis  Bacon  has  left  a  name  that  is  a  byword 
ammg  popular  moraltsta.  Conaaons  of  failure  iu 
his  own  tune,  he  trusted  his  name  and  memory '  to 
men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and 
the  next  aces,'  but  the  stain  of  his  deeds,  or  of  his 
omianons,  Itas  not  yet  allowed  the  splendour  of  his 
intellect  to  he  clearly  seen  and  understood. 

H«  WM  bcrn  in  LoncKm  on  tiM  ttod  d  Jtovarj  1661,  Us 
btfaer,  Mr  Kbdiobi  Baoon,  bctnc  then  Lord  Kaaper  to  Quwb 
lPt»»b«th.  HI>moth«r,Mooi>dwif«otSbNioliolu,wMftatat«r 
o(  ttw  wife  ol  Sir  WlUiMD  Owril,  »tt«rwmnk  Lord  Banrbl«jr,  Uu 
(^MD'i  ofaltf  minlitor.  Hit  tfttbar  hsd  the  (itti  of  humour, 
AodacitT,  >Bd  dopiid^  iwnttol  to  wioeMi  at  BUnbath'a 
coort ;  nk  motbar  ponMnd  a  eliclMl  tralidiw  and  rMultut 
tMU,  vhkh  WH«  mlwd  opoo  a  rigid  Oaltliuim  In  rcUflon. 
Soma  traoaof  aOof  tlMM  fidMnoM  maj  ba  round  In  tha  char- 
aolaraadattainnMBtaottbaaaiL  At  tb«  tea  o<  twdva,  Flranda 
Baeon  antarad  Trlaltr  OoDam,  OambrMn,  of  which  Wbltclft, 
thfl  tatare '  moderaU^  jLrcbUabop,  was  l£«  baad.  Haranmnad 
tm  ba  waa  atmoat  nitaan  (ChriaUnaa  UTC),  tonnlnar  at  tba  tlma 
a  borimh  dIaapftrOTa]  of  ArlstoUa'a  ntailoaoj^j,  whiuh  waa  attar- 
waraa  eibtcI;  raoonlad.  In  UTS  Ea  bacune  a  mamber  of  tba 
Boda^  of  Omj''i  Inn,  beirtf  daatinad  no  doubt  lor  poUttoal 
ofBca,  to  ba  aaeurad  tbroqgh  tha  protaHioa  of  tba  Law.  Prom 
U79loU7Sfaawaalntberatiouao(  Sir  AmTaa  Puilat,  Ambaa- 
Hdor  of  tba  Quaan  to  Franca,  bat  waa  anmowwad  bonia  on  tha 
mddao  daath  of  bis  tathar  tn  tba  Utter  jraar.  Daaa  Cbnndi 
data*  from  tfaia  arant,  and  tha  laattadiaia  downfall  of  Ma  raaaon- 
abla  hopas  wUob  it  oooaatonad,  tba  datarioraUon  of  Baoon'a 
eharacter.  At  aar  rata  ba  began  aoon  aftarwvda  tha  aariaa  of 
aaavaaaing,  Importnnlnf ,  obaaqoloos,  and  aarrlla  latten  to  Ua 
laktivaa  and  olhara,  aafclnf  lor  promotion  or  halp,  which  ara  so 
iritifnl  to  raad,  aa  ooming  fron  ana  ao  noblj-  andowad.  Ha 
antarad  Into  roiidanoa  at  Orajr'i  Inn,  baoaoM  an  'Uttar 
Barrfatar'inUSLand  a 'Band>ar'(wUob  gftra  hln  tba  right 
to  practfaa)ln  IBM.  Haantlnw  ba  had  antmd  ParUamant  aa 
moihar  for  Maloomba  Hagli  In  USt,  and  lo  aabaaqaant  Parlla* 
BMot*  ha  mX  aoooaadTely  for  TMintoo,  lirarpool.  and  Hkldla- 
stz.  Ha  baoune  tmt  of  tba  foranwat  apaakari  of  iha  dajr,  and 
ona  of  tba  moat  aloqnent,  aooonUng  to  tba  wall-known  doaorin- 
tfon  of  Baa  Jooaon :  'There  bapM&ad  In  mjr  Ume  raa  noUa 
^laaker  who  waa  full  of  gravity  In  ui  meaUng.  Hla  language, 
Whan  ha  ooaM  apan  or  paaa  by  a  Jaat,  waa  nobtj  oenai)riou>. 
Ko  man  erer  apoka  mora  naatlj,  mora  pr«aaljr,  mora  weightily, 
or  aoffarad  leaa  atnpUnM.  laaa  Idleneaa,  In  what  ha  uttarad. 
Ko  mambar  of  hla  apeaoh  but  oonalatad  of  hla  own  moaa.  .  .  . 
Hm  laar  of  tirwf  man  that  taaard  him  waa  lest  he  abould  mak* 
an  and '  (Ban  Jonaon,  Tii^btr  or  DUeoMHa,  ad.  Scbelltntc,  p.  so> 

In  poUticja,  both  In  tha  raign  of  EUnbath  and  In  that  of  her 
aoooaaaor,  ha  snpportad  tba  snpramaor  of  tba  psrwnoi  authority 
of  tba  aovaralgn,  bat  urged,  wharerer  poaribla,  tolaration  and 
modarata  reform.  In  IfiOl  he  made  the  aoqnalntuoa  of  tba 
>arl  of  Bkaax,  a  young  tsToartta  of  tba  Qaaan.  between  whom 
tnd  BaooB  a  strong  friaDdihip  spaedUy  grew  an.  In  1608, 
Baoon'a  actioa  In  tba  flousa  of  Oommons  upon  tba  Sabskbr  BUI, 
which  ba  opposed  for  good  reaaona,  brought  him  into  dlsnvour 
with  the  Oneen.  Although  be  did  not  recant  bla  opinion.  Bacon 

Kwtrated  himaelf  at  the  (eat  of  Uie  Queen  and  ber  Minister, 
t  beyond  his  reoognltlon  as  ona  ot  tba  Oonnaal  to  tba  Grown, 
ba  did  not  either  uen  or  during  tba  Quaaa's  Ufatima  rac«lva 
any  public  appointment.  Hla  uncle  eeenia  to  bare  looked  with 
distrust  apon  nla  brilliant  abOitiaa,  and  may  have  feared  him  aa 
a  rinl  to  hla  own  aon  (and  aoooaaaor),  Sir  Bobert  Oaoil.  Queen 
KUaabeth  bersalf,  it  U  recorded,  aald  of  him  that  be  had  'a 
groat  wit,  and  an  excellent  gift  ol  spaeob,  and  much  other  good 
laatning,  bat  In  law  thoaght  be  oould  rather  abow  to  the  otter- 
moat  of  bla  knowledge,  than  that  ba  waa  deep'  (Bpeddlng, 
UtUrt  end  W  oS  Btuon,  T<d.  L  p.  tST).  His  share  In  tha 
trial  and  ooDdamnation  of  Baaaz  will  ahraya  remain  a  blot 
npon  hla  <diaractar,  bowerer  many  tba  extenuating  drcum* 
staneaa  that  may  be  nrved.  To  strengthen  hla  waninnaulhority 
with  tba  Queen,  Esaa^c  obtained  tha  appointment  ot  Commander- 
In-Ohlef  in  Iteland  for  himself.  He  tailed  lamentably  and 
nttariy.  and  returned  to  lace  his  'anamies'  at  Court,  attar 
beinc  ezpraaaly  forlMdan  to  teftve  bis  post  Placed  nnder 
•mrt,bat  sttenrarda  wlsssid,  hs  lofsd  Into  •  |dot  to  idss 
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the  QdWi  mtsoB,  ooatrol  the  appolntanant  o(  bar  mlnlaten, 
and,  abore  all,  force  tha  nomination  of  her  saceassor.  Tha  raah 
attempt,  tooluhly  conceived  and  reckleasly  begun,  mlgfat  have 
bad  the  graveat  oonsaquanoea.  Eaaex  wm  (along  with  the  con- 
spirators} arrested,  arraigned  for  high  treason,  condemned  and 
exsonted  OWl^  BaooB,  as  Counsel  to  ths  Grown,  was  ooe  of 
tbooe  selected  to  oarrr  out  the  preliminary  eiamlnatton,  and 
ha  took  aottva  part  In  ths  trial— to  the  prejndioe  ot  the 
prleoaar^  chances.  Eaaex  betaur  a  pctmlar  hero,  it  was  naoea- 
saiT  to  Jostlty  bis  exeoutloo,  ana  Baoon  waa  antrosted  with  tba 
tau  ot  blackening  the  mantorr  of  Itia  friend  and  benefrMitor. 
It  is  tnw  that  Baoon  was  bound,  and  bad  always  professed,  to 
place  tba  aerrloe  of  bla  Queen  and  country  above  that  of  hla 
friend ;  and,  as  It  has  been  pointed  oat.  It  Is  difficult  to  sea  at 
what  stags  be  could  either  honourably,  or  even  safety,  have  wlth- 
Iteld  his  ssrrieee.  One  can  only  regret  that  he  showed  hlniMlt 
ao  seaJoua.  Perbapa  ba  oould  not,  and  should  not,  have  saved 
the  life  of  Baaax,  but  be  need  not  have  lent  a  bana  in  vilifying 
his  "-*t 

After  the  death  of  tbe  Queen  and  tba  aooesaton  ot  James  in 
IMS,  Bacoa  rapMly  naa  In  bonoor  and  position.  Ha  nwrrled 
tbe  danrtter  d  an  alderman,  with  a  good  dowry.  In  1000,  be. 
oame  SoUoitor-Oenml  in  1607,  Attomey-Omieral  m  1818,  and 
Lord  Kaeper(a  title  which  was  soon  ezohanged  tor  tbe  liigber 
one  of  Lord  (Aanoellor)  In  Harch  1010-17.  When  ha  waa 
Attomn-Ocoeral  there  oooarred  the  famous  raarhsm  oass,  ot 
wbiob  Maoanlay  has  made  nnscrapnkms  use  against  Baooo. 
Tba  ^Bsoovaty  of  a  sermon,  evidently  Intended  tor  publloathst, 
and  traaaouabia  language,  aunested  a  oonsptaKW, 

and  It  was  decided  to  apply  torture  to  Peacham  In  oniar  to 
elidt  tbe  names  ct  his  fsUow-oonsplrators.  Tbe  wunutt  was 
signsd  by  tha  AichUsbop  ol  Canterbury  and  fay  lasiBns  omb- 
hm  ot  the  Lorda  and  of  tha  Oomntona.  Baooo,  as  AUoroq^ 
Oanonl,  attended  tbe  azaminatioo,  Iwt  oannot  by  any  ■Initota 
ot  tbe  IwiaglnatfcTti  ba  bM  reaponsible  for  It  It  wna  ona  ol  tbs 
hat  oooaatoDB  ca  wUcb  tortore  waa  applied  In  BtigiMwl ;  Baoon, 
however,  was  not,  in  this  matter,  in  advaaoa  of  his  tfaso. 
Another  ol  tha  Dnpopnlar  caaea  in  wbkdi  Bacon,  owing  to  Us 
noaltlon,  was  Inrolvad,  waa  that  ot  tha  trial  and  exaootioa  ot 
Ur  Walter  Balelgb  (1818)  after  hla  worse  than  fooUsb  sipeAtloa 
to  South  AnMsica, 

The  real  avU  of  Us  life,  bowsnr,  now  as  ever,  was  Us  snb- 
iaiilamjo,  acmatlmea  immtmL  and  always  mean,  to  tbs  mat 
men  of  tba  d^,  wito  under  King  Jantaa  were  invarlatdy  iililsli. 
gmspfng,  ragardlssa  ot  papular  rights  and  even  ot  tbe  commca 
virtuea  of  lite.  Buckingham,  whom  Bacon  allowed  to  Intervene 
in  the  Courts  and  to  Influence  tbe  Judges.  Is  the  moat  ooo- 
aplcaoua  Instance.  Baoon,  who  bad  been  uiigtated  In  lOU,  was 
in  1618  made  Bsioa  Vanuaaft,  and  In  Jaaoary  lOIO-U  Tlaoouat 
St.  AlbatM. 

Bot  at  tbe  vwy  momst  irtten  fortune  aaemed  to  smile  moat 
sweetly  npon  bhn,  aba  was  preparing  a  sofU-Aua  tinparalleled 
In  hlatory.  Jamea,  who  tor  many  years  had  been  governing 
without  a  Paritamsiit,  but  who  was  &  urgent  need  of  subaldlao, 
called  a  Parliament  at  last,  which  began  to  alt  la  1021.  Fran 
the  first  tbe  memben  showed  that  money  would  not  be  voted 
for  nothing :  tbey  began  an  investigation  into  certain  abuses, 
the  infamous  monopoly*aystem  and  otber  ma  Wars  But  it  waa 
soon  dear  that  tbe  Lord  Chanodlor  Umsett  was  tbe  principal 
quarry  they  hunted.  Oertala  •rldanoo  was  broogfat  forwafd  of 
his  having  taken  presents  otnoBsgr  from  sotton  after,  and  «ven 
during,  the  hewing  of  tbelr  casao.  It  wis  not  pnved  tbnt 
Baoon  had  ever  actuaUr  giran  a  wrongous  deoialoa  on  aeooont 
ot  tbe  bribaa ;  tha  praoUoa  was  oommon  at  the  Ubil  along  with 
much  worse  praoUoss.  But  tbe  fact  remains  that  Baoon,  from 
1^  moment  be  discovered  that  he  blmaelt  was  in  danger.ibowed 
the  white  feather.  Ha  waaln  in  health  and  unable  to  attend  the 
Houae  ot  Lorda  whan  his  case  was  being  tried ;  he  conteesed  to 
every  Item  of  a  Icqr  aariee  of  ohsrgse,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
impnaooed  In  tbe  Tower,  to  pay  a  Ana  of  £40,000,  to  be  deprived 
of  aU  Us  otBoea,  and  to  forfait  the  right  to  alt  in  Parllamant. 
Tbe  imprisonment  lasted  only  a  tew  days,  and  tbe  fine  appsatf 
never  to  have  been  enforced,  but  Baoon  waa  irretrievably  ruinad 
In  cbaraoter  and  In  fortune.  He  bad  never  been  wiee  in  mon«y 
mattors,  or  Indeed  In  any  of  tha  pnotlcal  affairs  of  life,  and  M 
now  found  hhnselt  bard  preaaed.  Ha  abowed  courage,  bowevar, 
in  Ida  misfortune,  declaring, '  I  was  tbe  Justest  ]ac«e  that  waa 
in  England  tbaes  flfnr  years :  but  It  was  the  lustest  oensure  In 
ParlLsmenttbatwaatbeaatwohundradyears.'  Hetodnunatio aa 
the  statement  aounda.  It  waa  probably  correct.  He  had  certainly 
bean  one  of  tbe  most  expedluous  Judges  of  his  time.  Altbough 
Id  18S4  Bacon's  punishment  was  finally  remitted  and  be  wm 
even  summoned  to  sit  tn  Parliament,  be  did  not  return  to 
public  lite.  The  remainder  of  his  life  be  spent  In  retirement, 
working  at  his  great  project  of  tbe  renovation  of  the  sdenoea. 
His  death  was  direrdy  caused  by  an  experiment  entered  upon 
to  determine  whether  animal  bodies  can  be  preserved  by  cold. 
He  caught  a  sudden  chill  In  the  proceas,  and  was  carried  to 
the  house  of  Lord  Arundel,  where  be  died  on  0th  April  1886i 
To  his  host  bs  had  written,  abortly  before  his  death,— In  ox* 
pectation  ot  a  speedy  recovery—*  As  for  tbe  experiment  Itadf , 
it  succeeded  excellently  weir  QMlnted  in  ffir  TM*  UsUlMW^ 
CoOeetion  qf  UtUri,  1660,  p.  67). 

3.  Work*. — Baoon*)!  earliest  printed  work,  and 
the  most  famous  of  all,  was  the  Estajft.  It  was 
published  first  in  1S97,  and  consisted  of  ten  essays, 
along  with  which  were  printed  the  Mediiationes 
Sacra  and  the  CoUmr*  of  Good  and  £vil.  This 
edition  waa  reprinted  several  times,  but  in  1612  it 
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WW  expanded  into  foxtf  «^7h  o"*^  ^ 
flfW-eight,  the  final  nmnber.  within  its  own  field, 
it  u  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world.  The  terseness  and  brillian*^  of  its  phrases, 
the  delicacy  and  point  of  ita  oriticismB  upon  life's 
▼ariooa  ph&ses,  the  depth  and  yet  the  lightness  of 
its  observations,  have  made  it  a  '  classio '  almost 
from  the  date  ol  ite  pnUication.  It  was  followed 
in  1606  by  the  Two  £o(Mb  on  the  Advaneement  qf 
iMimiing.  This  work  was  afterwards  regarded  by 
Baom  as  a  part  of  the '  Great  Renovation  {Instaur- 
atio  Ma^r>*t*)i  translated  into  Latin  (tue  secmnd 
book  b^^  expanded  into  eight  new  books),  and 
published  in  1^  aa  the  de  DtgnitetU  etAugmmiia 
SdonHanim,  Libri  IX.  It  is  a  review  itf  the  whole 
state  of  knowled^  as  it  was  in  Bacon's  time,  and 
as  Baeon  desired  it  ahoold  be.  It  pointed  ont  the 
defects  of  man's  present  knowledge,  the  lacwia  or 
dtndtrata,  and  suggested  a  detailed  classification 
and  systematization  of  the  variona  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  do  Sapientia  Vet^rum,  1609,  is  a 
fandful  attempt  to  show  tliat  in  the  Myths  of  the 
Aneimts  lies  eoneealed  a  body  of  physical  and 
moral  knowledge  which  datee  from  an  earlier, 
greater,  golden  age  of  man.  The  work  on  which 
Bacon's  »me  as  a  philosopher  chiefly  rests  is  the 
Novum  Organum,  published,  although  incomplete, 
in  1620.  It  contains  his  logical  method,  his  crlti- 
eism  of  earlier  methods  oi  scientific  study,  his 
warnings  as  to  the  dangers  of  fallacy  which  lie  in 
wait  for  human  thought — the  famous  doctrine  of 
the  Iddla,  etc.  The  troatlse  had  been  written  and 
re- written  by  Bacon  no  fewer  ibaji  twelve  times. 
'  Severe  as  it  is,'  says  Church,  *  it  is  instinct  with 
enthusiasm,  sometimes  with  passion.  The  Latin 
in  which  it  is  written  answers  to  it ;  it  has  the 
condsenees,  the  breadth,  the  lordliness  of  a  great 

Sieee  of  philosophical  l^islation'  {Bacon,  jp.  226). 
'ew  otiier  works  (Mistoria  Ventorum,  Sittoria 
VUte  et  Afortia,  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh) 
were  published  during  Bacon's  lifetime,  but  a  great 
number  of  works  and  fragments  appeared  at  differ- 
ent dates  after  Us  death.  The  Sytva  Sylvarum — 
a  coUecti<m  of  facts,  fables,  and  problems  in  various 
Innehes  of  Natanu  Histoty— and  the  Jtr<np^<fon<w 
— Baoon's  seientifie  Utopia— were  edited  by  Bawler 
in  1627.  Others  followed  in  1629  (Certaine  Mi$oa- 
tany  Workt),  1638  (Opera  Moralia  et  CvoUia),  1648 
{Bemaint  of  Francis,  Lord  Verulam),  1663  {Seripta 
»n  Nat.  et  Vniv.  Fhilosophia :  Grater),  1657  {Bestu- 
citatio),  1668  ({Tpufcute  Varia  Fosthtum),  1679 
{Baamiana :  Tenison).  The  majoilly  <^  these  were 
edited  by  Rawley,  who  wm  mmou  s  seoretary  in 
tiie  last  years  oi  his  life,  and  who  reDuunedf  his 
profound  admirer.  The  complete  works  are  to  be 
round  in  E!llis,  Spedding,  and  Heath's  edition,  re- 
ferred to  below.  The  works  include  many  occa- 
sional ^eoes  of  historical  and  legal  interest,  as  well 
as  a  mimber  of  sketehes  imd  ai^wndizes  to  Baoon's 
Itutauratio  Magna  of  the  Bdenoes.  The  majority 
of  these  are  in  Latin,  but  the  more  important 
pieces,  along  with  the  de  Augmentit,  and  the 
Novum  Organum,  are  translated  1^  Spedding  in 
the  4th  and  6th  volumes  of  the  Complete  Edition. 

3.  Pliiloaophy. — Bacon,  said  MaoaiiUay,  '  moved 
the  intelleote  which  have  moved  the  world ' :  he  did 
not  himself  prodnoe  anything  original  in  Soienoe, 
in  Philosophy,  or  in  his  own  chosen  region  of  the 
latter,  Logic.  But  he  in^ired  oth^s  with  his 
enthufdasm  for  Natural  Science,  his  hopes  of  the 

great  issues  for  man  which  depended  on  its  study, 
is  ideal  of  the  methods  by  which  it  was  to  be 
approached.  It  is  largely  through  his  inspiration 
that  what  is  vaguely  described  as  the  Scientific 
Method,  the  Positive  or  Empirical  Method,  is  uni- 
versally applied  to-day  to  the  investigation  not 
merely  of  natnral,  bnt  of  psyoholoni^,  ethical, 
social,  and  rell^ons  i^ieDomauu    When  Baocm 


wrot^  Uiooght  had  already  awakened  from  the 
sleep  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  here  and  there  observers 
had  arisen  who  looked  to  nature  itself  rather  than 
to  human  authority  for  information,  and  who  had 
recourse  to  experiment  to  compel  nature  to  answer 
their  questions.  Such  were  Koger  Bacon,  Nicolans 
of  Cusa,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Copemicua,  Vesaline, 
Telerio,  Severinns,  Tyoho  Brahoi  Bmno,  Gilbert, 
Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Harr^.  The  mental  horizon 
had  been  widened  equall^r  with  the  physical  horizon : 
the  discovery  of  America  and  the  invention  of 
^inting  were  still  novelties  to  the  world  into  which 
Bacon  was  bom.  There  seemed  no  limit  to  the 
poBsilalities  of  wealth,  of  happiness,  of  knowledge, 
witiiin  man's  reach.  In  Baioon's  ^ew  it  was  uia 
last  of  these,  knowledge,  that  was  to  be  Hba  means 
of  gaining  tiie  other  two :  and  from  the  beramdng 
of  his  manirer  life  he  set  himself  tiie  task  <»  show- 
ing men  how  the  knowledge,  which  was  also  power, 
was  to  be  attained.  At  25  he  wrote  an  essay  on 
the  subject  which  he  called  tiie  'Greatest  Birth  of 
Time '  {Temporis  Bartue  Mammius),  and,  rix  yean 
later,  sent  to  Burghley  the  letter  in  yrmcb  occur 
the  famous  words,  *  I  oonfees  I  have  as  vast  con- 
templative ends  as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends :  for 
I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province' 
{Letters  and  Life,  i.  108  f. ).  In  the  fragment  called 
de  Inierpretat%one  Naturts  Procsmium  (complete 
ed.  iii.  518),  he  describes  his  quaUfioaticms  tot  the 
task: 

'For  itifnlt,IfoiindttutIwM  flttedfor  nothlivMwieUM  for 
the  stody  ol  Tratb ;  m  haringr  *  mind  nimUe  and  venktilv  eaourii 
to  cfttoh  tba  rewmbluoaa  of  thinn  (iriiidt  ii  thechlBtpcrfntl 
ftnd  »t  tlia  Mine  time  itesdy  enougn  to  fix  and  distinnilu  their 
snbtler  dUf erencea ;  m  beiiv  gf  ftea  b]r  natare  with  de&e  to  teek, 
IMLtietKe  to  doubt,  (oodoen  to  meditate,  •lowneee  to  aaaert, 
readinesB  to  reoonalder.  cvefolnen  to  dlBpOM  and  aet  In  order ; 
and  aa  belnv  a  man  that  neither  aSeot*  what  Is  new  nor  admlrea 
what  Is  old,  and  that  batea  every  kind  of  Impoature.  So  I 
tfaoturtit  my  natore  had  a  kind  of  famiUaritr  and  relatlonihip 
withbuth'<Speddlng'a1a>.,  LetUn and  Life,  iH.  86). 

This  is  no  mere  bombast,  for  these  were  strictly 
the  real  qualities  of  Bacon's  mind  when  faoe  to 
face  with  the  facts  of  nature.  Troth  became  the 
passion  of  his  life— or  rather  the  diacov^  of  troth, 
for  truth  itself  he  regarded  rather  as  a  means  to 
man's  advaneement  than  as  an  end  in  itself.  From 
Uie  ftist  he  set  before  him  as  his  goal  th»  Kingdom  or 
Bjnpire  of  Man — Begnum  Hominis — the  dominion 
of  man  over  nature,  and,  through  this  power,  the 
increase  of  bis  happiness  and  his  dignity.  In  this 
sense,  no  doubt,  he  was  the  trae  forerunner  of  the 
Utilitarians  in  England.  Of  Salomon's  Honse — 
the  ocdlegB  which  was  the  *  of  the  kingdmn  of 
New  Atmntis—it  is  said ;  *  "Aie  end  of  oar  fonnda- 
tiim  is  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  secret  motkma 
of  tidngs ;  and  the  enlarging  of  the  boundsof  human 
empire,  to  the  effecting  of  eul  things  possible.' 

In  Bacon's  design  the  Instawntio  Magna  was  to 
consist  of  six  mrts,  <mly  me  of  whidi,  the  first, 
was  completed  1^  him.  The  parts  are  as  follows : 
(1)  JPewMuhim  Seimttiewumt  olassifioation  of  Uie 
sciences,  and  the  distiibatdon  of  inquiries  among 
them,  a  map  of  (he  conquests  already  made,  and 
a  survey  of  the  unoocupied  lands.  (2)  Novum 
Organum,  sive  Indicia  dejnterpretatione  NaturtB  : 
the  new  method  of  diaoovery,  or  snggestions  on  the 
interiwetation  of  nature,  1^  which  tiie  tAd  and 
fntile  method  of  'anticipating'  nature  was  to  be 
displaced.  (3)  Phanomena  Univeraiz  tables  of 
facts,  the  results  of  observation  and  experiment, 
on  which  philosophy  (or  science)  was  to  be  built 
up.  (4)  Scala  Inteueetus  sive  Filum  Labyrinthiz 
'  the  ladder  of  the  intellect,'  or  '  clue  of  the  laby- 
rinth,' was  to  consiBt  in  examples,  types,  or  models 
of  the  method  in  actual  working,  concrete  applica- 
tions of  Bacon's  indactive  scheme.  (5)  Pro<bromi, 
sive  Antieipaiiones  PhUosophia  Secundee  :  anticipa- 
tions of  the  new  philosophy,  before  the  latter  should 
have  been  completed,  a  Idnd  ol  fmvtaate,  or,  as 
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Baoon  imggmU,  a  kind  of  interwt  before  the  prin- 
eipel  IB  prodooed.  The  last  part  {fl),  PhilotmAia 
Secunda,  or  Sdmtia  AeUva,  was  to  be  the  final 
eosnpletion  and  orowning  of  the  whole  rtraotare. 
Baooo  hifwftW  iras  memj  laying  the  foandatione, 
it  was  to  be  left  to  otiier*  to  finish;  indeed,  it  coald 
only  be  the  work  of  many  hands  and  brains.  Baotm 
long  hoped  for  royal  saroort  for  his  cause ;  he  om- 
stantly  writes  sa  if  he  diedred  wealth  and  pontion 
only  that  he  mic^t  have  more  infloenoe  and  aaUior- 
in  promolgating  his  ideas.  He  was  to  be  the 
bdl-risger,  who  is  'first  ap,  to  eall  others  to 
chnreh/  the  man  who  aoonds  tiie  clarion,  bat 
sntan  not  Into  the  battle.  His  hope  was  in  a 
Sofdely  sodi  as  be  describes  In  Nme  Atlantis,  snd 
■neh  as  the  Boyal  Society  became  soon  after  his 
day — a  body  of  workers  cuTecting  their  powcn  of 
pbawration  and  inference  apoo  limited  fields  of 
inqairy,  after  the  first  great  eolleetion  of  tects  has 
been  nude.  In  <nie  passsge  be  anticipates  that 
the  fntnxe  judgment  passed  npoa  hiinseu  would  be 
that  be  did  no  great  thingSi  but  simply  made  less 
aoooont  of  the  things  th&  were  aoooanted  great 
(JViw.  Ory.  i.  Aph.  97). 

(1)  It  IS  annecesnry  here  to  rire  Bacon's  dassi. 
fication  of  the  Sciences  in  fiul,  althoaoh  it  is 
important  in  the  history  of  scientifio  method.  It 
appears  in  the  Athaneememt  o/  Leammg,  the  de 
Augmentii^  and  the  Detcriptio  Qlobi  IntMMtvalis, 
witb  certain  Tariaticms.  The  ground  of  division 
is  the  radically  false  one  of  the  human  mental 
ftumlties — Memory,  ImagmtOitm,  Btaao*.  Thos 
the  branches  of  knowledge  are  classified  under  three 
heads :  History  joorreeponding  to  Memory,  xad 
dealing  with  Individuals},  Poetry  (corresponding 
to  Imaginatioa,  and  also  dealing  with  Individuals), 
sad  Philosophv  (oorreiqNmdin^  to  Beoaoo,  dealing 
irith  General  Notions  or  Umversals).  Poetry  is 
merely  f  Mgned  hbtory.  *  As  lUl  knowledge  is  tiie 
exercise  and  work  of  the  mind,  so  poesy  may  be 
regarded  as  its  mort.  In  philosophy  the  mind  is 
bound  to  things,  in  poesy  it  is  released  frmn  that 
bond,  and  wanoars  f  wth,  and  feigns  what  it  pleases ' 
iMnnplsteed.T.fi08).  fnietenn'nuloBophy'with 
Bacon  eorers  all  Arts  and  Bdenees,  as  wdl  as 
Philosophy  in  the  narrow  sensei  Parallel  to  the 
three  divisicma  of  Raticmal  or  Aeqnired  Knowledge 
are  those  of  Theology,  or  Bevealed  KnowledM. 
like  Locke,  Baoon  regarded  the  senses  as  tne 
ultimate  and  only  sonroe  <d  natuial  knowledge ; 
the  netiom  of  scuoioe  are  abstracted  fnm  sense- 
impressions  by  composition  and  division  aceording 
to  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  evidence  <d  the  things 
tiiemselves  {ib.  i.  4M).  Bacon  antidpates  modem 
methods  in  bis  insistence  on  keeping  dose  to 
natore,  and  in  Ms  suggestion  that  Natanl  History 
should  take  special  aooount  of  aberrations  and 
numsten,  «.«.  patiiological  m  morbid  i^ienomena, 
and  alsoof  the  products  of  human  art,  as  well  as  of 
the  normal  ana  unmodified  phenomena  of  Nature. 
In  other  words,  he  insisted  ooth  on  the  unity  of 
Nature,  on  the  identity  in  substance  of  Uie  natural 
sad  the  artificial,  and  on  the  value  to  science  of  a 
knowledge  of  limiting  oases  and  borderland  pheno- 
mena (cfT  also  Nov.  Org.  iL  28,  80).  Philoeophy  or 
Sdenoe,  with  its  tiiree  subdivisions — Divine  Philo- 
sophy or  Natural  Theology,  Philosophy  of  Nature, 
sad  Philosophy  of  Man— was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
Prima  Phiu>aophia,  a  form  of  Metaphysics;  the 
Sdmces  were  to  be  '  like  branches  of  a  tree  that 
meet  in  one  stem,  which  stem  grows  for  some  dis- 
tance entire  and  continuous  before  it  divides  itself 
into  arms  and  boughs' (complete  ed.  i.  540).  It  was 
intended  by  Bacon  to  deal  with  two  sets  of  sabjecta : 
(a)  the  most  general  principles,  those  which  are 
common  to  several  of  the  sdencee,  and  {b)  the  '  ad- 
ventitious conditions  of  essences,'  such  as  Much- 
little^  Like-Unlike,  Fowible-Imposdble.  The 


second  part  was  to  be  a  kind  of  Tdeology ;  it  was 
to  give  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the  distribution 
of  Much-little,  etc. — why  there  is  much  of  one 
thing,  little  of  another.  In  other  words,  jPrMia 
PhiuiopKia  was  to  take  the  parts  which  are  played 
now  by  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  on  the  one  hsin<^ 
and  tlw  Doctrine  «  Evolutiim  oa  the  other.  Meta* 
physics  wH  also  to  form  fme  of  tiie  divinons  (Physics 
being  the  otho')  of  the  Speculative  part  of  Natural 
Philoeophy,  or  that  which  was  to  inquire  into  the 
eauws  of  things.  Physics  was  to  deal  with  the 
EflBdent  and  Material  Causes.  Metaphysies  with  the 
Formal  and  Final  Causes.  The  latier  Bacon  there* 
fore  ezduded  fnm  Pfaydoi,  but  not  from  Natural 
Philosophy  itedf.  '  The  taiquid^trf  Final  Causes 
is  barren,  and,  like  a  virfjui  consecrated  to  God, 
prodnoes  nothing,'  he  said  in  the  d$  Aug.  (iiL  oh,  6). 
According  to  Fowler,  Bacon  meant  not  that  the 
knowled^  <A  them  is  usdess,  but  that  knowing 
tbe  purpose  or  end  an  object  serves  does  not  hdp 
OS  to  ^odnoe  the  object,  whidi  la  the  true  aim  cMf 
SdsDce. 

The  Classification,  with  its  wealth  of  snb- 
dividons,  details,  appendixes,  should  be  studied, 
as  showing  the  remarkable  oomprehendveness, 
fertility,  and  penetration  of  Bacon's  mind.  It  has, 
of  course,  been  superseded  by  the  actual  advance 
of  the  Sciences  themsdves,  in  many  instances  along 
difTereot  lines  from  those  anticipated  by  Bacon, 
but  it  is  still  fruitful  of  suggestion  in  this  age  of 
specialists. 

(2)  The  second  part  of  tbe  InttawrtUio,  to  which 
the  Novum  Organym  bdongs,  and  whiob  remains 
incomplete,  was  to  reveal  tne  New  Logic  of  IKs- 
covery.  It  was  to  difTer  from  the  ordinary  Logic 
in  three  things — its  end,  its  methods  of  proof,  its 
prindplcB  of  inquiry.  Its  end  was  to  be,  not  argu- 
ments, but  arts ;  its  m^od,  not  j^llogism,  but 
induction  i  its  prindples,  not  the  first  notions  of 
the  mind,  or  the  immediate  data  of  the  senses,  but 
notions  duly  abstracted  \iy  the  mind  purified  of  its 
errors  and  prejudices,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
thii^  themselves  (complete  ed.  i.  135  ff. ). 

Bacon's  influence  on  scientifio  method  has  lain 
chiefly  in  the  &ct  that  he  showed  so  dearly  and 
incinvdy  the  errors  uid  the  psycholoracal  sources 
of  the  errors  to  which  inquirers  are  lialde_,  and  to 
which  they  had  before  his  day  so  conspicuondy 
fallen  vicrams.  The  mind  must  become  as  far  as 
possible  a  tab%Ua  ahrata,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true  mirror 
of  Nature;  to  this  end  It  must  first  be  deared  of  its 
prejudices  or  preconceptions.  Hie  famfiua  doctrine 
of  the  Idola  (or  'phantoms')  of  the  mind  (see  Nov. 
Org.  L  Aph.  38-70,  and  &Ml>ittrib.  Oporia)  classifies 
these  as :  (1)  Idola  Tr^mt,  Phantoms  of  the  Tribe, 
or  those  common  to  all  men;  (2)  Idola  Specw, 
Phutoms  of  the  Cave,  those  which  depend  on  the 
nature,  character,  or  training  of  the  individual ; 
(8)  Idi^Fori,  Phantoms  of  the  Market-place,  those 
that  spring  from  words,  the  oonnters  which  men 
exchange  so  oardeedy  in  society,  but  which  so 
often  are  false  coins,  susgeeting  a  value  which  does 
not  exist ;  (4)  ItMa  Theatn,  Phantoms  of  the 
Theatre,  which  indude  the  false  philosophies,  the 
Sophistical,  the  Empirical,  and  tne  Superstitious 
(see  also  the  Redargvtio  Philosophiarum  and  the 
Cogitata  et  Vita),  which  had  held  the  stage  of 
thought  until  Baocm's  time,  and  which,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show,  were  mere  vain  imaginations,  fan- 
tastic shows,  ndthcr  realities  nor  copies  of  reality : 
this  iM  the  idea  underlying  the  term  'Theatre.* 
But  the  mind,  once  cleared,  would  only  grow 
another  crop  of  weeds  if  left  to  itself  {intelleettu 
tibi  permia»ui).  How  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  to 
spring,  to  branch  and  to  blossom  in  the  mind,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Method  to  show.  It  was  to 
be  purely  mechanical :  '  My  way  of  discovering 
sdences  goes  far  to  levd  men's  wits,  and  leaves  but 
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UtUe  to  their  individnal  excellence,  because  it 
petionns  everything  hy  the  Barest  roles  and  de- 
monstmtions  (Nov.  Org.  L  Aph.  122).  The  steps 
axe  {a)  the  collection  oi  facts  in  the  Natnial  and 
Expenmoital  History,  (6)  the  arraitgament  of 
theeeiaetsacctnding  to  Topics  or  Natarea.  Bacon 
thonght  Nature  was  like  a  prijited  book,  containing 
many  and  varied  combinations  of  a  few  simple 
natures  or  elementary  qualities  or  forces.  Given 
the  knowledge  of  these,  the  book  might  be  read  by 
any  oue^  Further,  he  seems  to  have  thonght  that 
each  notwra  is  a  limitation  or  'mode*  of  some 
more  general  nature,  irrespective  of  Ae  supposed 
simplicily  of  the  former  nature.  This  more  general 
nature  is  tiie  Form.  At  other  times,  however,  tiie 
'form'  seems  to  mean  the  nature  itself  which  is 
being  inqoired  into,  i.e.  its  essence,  or  fdmple  state, 
when  apart  from  the  many  other  natures  with 
which  it  is  combined  in  tilings.  Thus  tiie  *  form  * 
of  heat  is  something  whioh  is  common  to  all 
instances  of  heat,  diverse  as  these  may  be  in  other 
respects,  and  whioh  is  absent  from  alt  instances 
from  which  heat  is  absent.  According  to  Fowler 
{Nov.  Or;i7.*  IntnxL),  Bacon's  'Form'  sometimes 
means  Eaamee  or  Definition,  at  other  times  Caute  or 
Lcno  of  Production  ('  vene  remm  differentise,' '  res 
ipsissima,'  '  natnra  alia  qoe  sit  com  natara  data 
oonTartiUlis  et  tamen  sit  fimitatio  natune  notioris,' 
'fonsemanadonis,*  'lex  actus  puri,*eto.,i\r(w.  Orff. 
i.  7&,  ii.  1, 2, 4).  Both  of  these  conceptions  are  oon- 
tained  in  the  modem  idea  of  Cause,  Tbns,  in  his 
own  remarkable  example  of  tiie  working  of  his 
method,  he  shows  that  heat  is  a  kind  of  motion,  a 
motion  of  restrained  or  checked  expansion,  in  the 
amaUer  particles  of  a  body  [Nov.  Org.  iL  30} ;  this 
motion  would  be  the  *  form '  of  hea^  i.e.  its  state- 
ment would  give  the  definition  of  heat,  and  its 

Sroduction  would  mean  the  production  of  heat. 
Teedless  to  say,  it  was  the  latter  result,  operation, 
that  Baoon  aimed  at,  although  he  held  that  Lieht- 
bringing  experiments  shonid  be  tried  rather  than 
Frait-bringing,  in  the  first  instance. 

(3)  The  third  sbro  in  tiie  Method  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Material,  for  a  ^ven  nature  or  quality, 
into  certain  Tables  as  a  basis  for  Induction — Tablet 
of  Essence  or  Presence,  i.e.  of  instances  which  agree 
in  the  j>resenoe  of  the  given  quality,  e.g.  all  cases 
and  lands  of  heat;  Tables  of  Dwiation,  or  of 
Absence,  i.e.  neMtive  inBtanoes,  or  instaneee,  anal- 
ogous  to  the  t^fflrmatiBs  inttemees,  in  which  tiie 
nature  is  absent ;  and  Tables  ot  Degrees  m  Com- 
parison, instanoBs  in  which  the  natnre  ooonrs  in 
vuyine  degrees. 

(4)  The  lonrth  step  was  to  be  the  Exclusion  of 
all  those  natures  which  are  either  absent  when 
the  given  nature  is  present  (by  the  firet  Table), 
present  when  the  latter  is  absent  (by  the  second 
Table),  or  whioh  increase  when  the  given  nature 
decreases,  or  vice  versa  (by  the  third  Table). 
And  it  is  on  the  application  of  Exolnsion  that 
Baoon  places  the  main  stress  of  his  Induction.  He 
expected  that  within  a  few  years  after  the  Experi- 
mental History  had  been  formed,  everything  would 
be  known  about  Nature  I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
^dnnon  itself,  for  a  single  quality,  would  nave 
been  an  endless  process. 

The  two  chief  flaws  in  Bacon's  Method  are  his 
erroneoos  conception  of  the  simplicity  of  Natnre, 
and  his  disregard  of  hypothesis,  of  the  scientific 
imagination,  as  a  source  of  '  probable '  knowledge. 
Baoon  looked  for  certainty,  not  probability.  Yet 
he  noMtnizes  the  value  ox  hypothesis,  first,  in  his 
own  VmdemUUio  Primal  or  First  Vintage— the 
example  he  gives  of  an  anticipatory  induction 
{Nov.  Org.  ii.  20,  on  the  Form  of  Heat);  and 
secondly,  in  the  aids  to  Induction,  of  whic^  only 
one  class  were  dealt  with  by  him,  viz.  the  Pre- 
rogaiiv»  Instantiarum,  or  iWogative  Instaoices 


ib.  ii.  21-^1).  These  are  instances  such  as  throw 
ight  more  readily  or  effectively  than  others  upon 
the  true  nature  of  a  qn^ty ;  they  include  such 
well-known  terms  as  'Solitary,'  'Stirildng*  or 
'  Glaring/  'FwalleL:  'Limiting^  or  'Bordnland,* 
and  'drndal*  or  'Finger-post*  Instanoee.  It  la 
possible  to  say  that  his  statement  of  tikese  Fteroga- 
tive  Instuioes,  and  the  illnstrations  he  gives,  have 
had  more  inflnence  upon  scientific  procedure  tiian 
his  Method  itself  has  had.  For  the  rest,  the  laws 
expressing  the  Forma  were  to  give  the  lowest  prin* 
dplea  of  Induotion,  fnm  wMob  mm  were  to  rise, 
first,  to  IdQddle  Principles,  and  thence  to  ihs  Highest 
Principles ;  from  tiiese,  and  from  these  only,  the 
Deduction  of  new  particulars  and  operations  was  to 
take  place ;  they  were  to  express  toe  very  heart  or 
marrow  of  Natnre.  Such  axioms,  so  derived  and 
abstracted,  woold.  Bacon  believed,  bring  wh<^e 
*  flooks  of  works '  in  their  train. 

Of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  intended  Instau- 
ratio.  Bacon  wrote  only  some  chapters  of  a 
description  of  the  Universe — the  Natural  and 
Exjienmental  History — in  the  History  of  the 
Wmds,  of  Life  and  Death,  of  the  Dense  and  the 
Rare,  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  eto. ;  but  it  was  not  a 
work  for  which  be  felt  himself  fitted,  and  much 
that  he  has  collected  is  absnrd,  superstitious,  or 
unverified  report  from  unknown  or  untested  author- 
ities. Active  science  was  not  his  part  in  life.  But 
he  undertook  the  work  only  because  it  was  a  neces- 

n preliminary,  and  be  could  get  no  others  to  do 
ir  him.  It  remains  true  of  his  Method  as  a 
whole,  that  it  was  neither  so  novel  as  he  believed 
nor  so  effective  as  he  hoped.  No  discoveries  were 
made  Inrits  nse,  and  the  great  scientific  mastera 
that  followed  him  employed  the  imaginatiou  much 
more  than  Us  doctrine  allowed.  Nor  can  it  be 
otherwise  ;  science  is  further  than  ever  from  Bacon's 
ideal,  viz.  thatof  a  method  whioh  any  one  whatever 
may  learn  and  apply.  At  the  same  time,  Baoon 
stands,  along  with  Aristotle,  as  <me  of  the  *  masters 
of  those  who  know' ;  he  stimulated,  if  he  did  not 
awaken,  the  passionate  devotion  to  Nature  and  to 
the  pursuit  of  truth  which  has  been  a  characteristio 
of  European  science  since  his  day.  Directly  or 
indirectiy,  he  initiated  the  stud^  of  mental,  mond, 
and  social  phenomena  by  scientibo  and  experimental 
methods.  He  laid  the  ionndation.Btone  of  English 
Empiricism,  and  of  the  French  Enlightenment  A 
more  specific  claim  is  made  by  Fowler  (Frant^ 
Bacon,  p.  81 ) :  '  Inductive  Lo^o,  that  is,  the  a^vtem- 
atic  amuy  sis  and  arrangement  of  inductive  evidence, 
as  distinct  from  the  natural  induction  whioh  all 
men  practise,  is  almost  as  much  the  creation  of 
Bacon  as  Deductive  Logic  is  that  of  Aristotle.' 
And  of  both  Dean  Church  says :  '  The  combination 
of  patient  and  careful  industry,  with  the  courage 
and  divination  of  genius,  in  doing  what  none  had 
done  before,  makes  it  equally  stupid  and  idle  to 
impeach  their  greatness  (Bacon,  p.  204).  While 
ignorant  or  unappreciative  of  many  of  the  great 
msooveries  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
Bacon's  remarkable  catholicity  of  interest  and  im- 
partial  judgment  enabled  him  to  anticipate,  or  at 
least  to  foreshadow,  many  of  the  most  recent 
generalisations  of  science. 

Moral  Philosophy  Bacon  still  regarded  as  the 
Handmaid  of  Theology ;  and  neither  in  his  division 
of  its  parta  {de  Auamentis,  bk.  7)  nor  in  the  prac- 
tical rules  and  wisaom  of  the  Essays  is  he  ahead  of 
his  time.  In  Theology  he  was  whole-heartedly 
with  the  Moderate  p«rty  in  his  Church ;  be  de- 
fended Uderation  botfi  his  voice  and  by  his  pen, 
but  be  preferred  Atheism  to  Superstition  (t.e. 
Komanism).  Theoreticallv,  he  insisted  on  the  com- 
plete separation  between  Theology  and  Philosophy 
or  Science,  between  Faith  and  Keason,  Revelation 
and  Natoral  Experience,  just  as  in  Psychology  also 
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he  TMogniced  in  the  Mml  <tf  man  two  principlea  or 
puts,  t£e  one  divine,  ins[dTed,  immortal,  the  other 
uimal,  created,  peristung — a  doctrine  adopted  from 
Teleno,  hat  ultimately  Aristotie's.  For  uie  deeper 
questions  of  Metaphysics  or  of  Theolc^  he  had, 
howeTer,  no  taste,  and  it  is  only  in  his  criticism  of 
his  predeoeasoTS  and  in  his  inqnred  proclamatioD 
of  the  New  Method  of  DisooveiT  thu  he  hu  bi< 
flnenoed  the  thought  of  the  worliL 

LfnuniBS.— L  Vousl— Hm  movt  oooipMt  snd  aooanU 
Sdldoii  b  that  at  mia,  Spe^tdliibt,  Bod  HcbOl  (wltb  nluabTi''  [n- 
traductioni),  7  vol*.,  I^''7-fv  !.r  Tritjt«l  I87>-I''i>,  AdnnlAtad 
aditwoa  of  KpvmlP  worliti  iit-l' :  JJiiiikCpmcnr  ^l.?ariiiFiji*,  by 
Aldii  Wrigfcl,  ISOl  :  ArH-Tiin   Oraanvm^  hv  Fn»l'T,  IfifiB; 

jifMwt,  by  WhttWh-  (lew),  AMi*  wrebi  CiSo.;},  Att>^.u  tiiiax 
nni  Mjvoida  (lUjO). 

U.  .ZJT£  — James  Spcddinff,  Ltlttn  and  Lifr  u!  fmnttt 
SaeoHyTfai*.,  Lonif.  lsi;i-7l.  Li,ff  ar.-i  THmrr  ii!  fniriyi  •  lltfan, 
S  vcila..L«Dd.  lS7d,  kii<}  i  .-ii  i.i  i=         n  l>\-i'euiT ,  ..J-.  ,V'K  .niJa|r 

(£dm.  Hep.  1837);  E,  A.  Ablwlt.  Ilacfu  aud  r,  l^iiiil.  l^H, 
Mid  fVsrie**  /Juoon  an  Atxmint  a/  hU  Life  n/irl  ll'i.d-t*,  l-.ifi; 

T.  PvBfler  ■  rr*rjrti«  Bao^'  (/fjiri.  /'AitoFf.rAf  rtj,  |iJ(i\,  iHl ; 
J&llD  Richtj!.  /''rujiL-'*  £l*c<iri,  //(>         tlnJ  I'ti'li/riptif,!  tuU.) 

W  i^.  '"I'l/v,  Bdi  ^tArf'/mfArB 'i  ft?L,  P»riB,  1S77  ;  5i4i]>y 
Lee,  U'V'i;  t'-  -l'-l"t'^i'  vf  rl-''  '•'•j-ti^niK  C'niitrf/,  1*4, 

III.  FlliL''-'-l-)i''..  :4tJI!--S:  t.''^--Qh.  Adam,  /Vuf  yIM'dt 

Fr.  ftawFi,  Pari.,  l.vxi;  B Jii ili'}I«fli]r  SL-H ilnire.  fAii<l<  fy. 

dir  ^iral-pt^li'^•■^!ft■■^  <ii,;l  ihf.-  '/.dnhrr,  l.'Sil  |  "n.  I  *-..t.  l-T".  ■  Knj. 
tr,        Jiilin  1 .hi,  IfATK  ^Ct-RJoi   t  .'  .  . -.^ 

n.:,...(i.  UWjiHSh  it""  ■  ■  ■       !  a't 

Kcuml  Yhil«*Q\itiy) ;  C'^^  •  i  -    -  dt- 

■unlakM, Laip^,  U0L  J.  it.  M'lNTTltK. 

BXDARXTANA.— The  nenie  v/t  the  mippoMd 
author  of  tiie  KMidtito-  or  Brakma-tOtro*.  In 
Indian  tradition  he  also  bears  the  name  of  Fydso, 
Vedavf/UOt  or  Kff^  DvaipOyana  \  bat  nothing 
is  known  of  his  person  or  life.  Cf.  F.  Max  MUller, 
iSia:  Syiimna  of  Indian  PhiioM^t  London,  1899, 
pL  IfiSff.,  and  ut.  ViDlirUh.  B.  Gabbb. 

BAD(A)RINATH.— A  famous  temple  and  place 
of  pilgrimage  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Vishpo- 
cansi^  a  tributary  of  the  Alaknandt  (wh.  see), 
m  Bntash  Oarhw&I,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
HimAlaya,  lat.  30*  44'  W  N. ;  long.  Wtff  iff  B. 
The  plaofl  takes  its  name  horn  the  worship  of 
Tish^n  in  his  manifestation  as  Badarin&tha  or 
BadarfuMya^a,  'Lord  of  the  badan  or  jujube 
tne*  {Zixyphui  Ji^Ma),  whieh,  however,  does  not 
now  |pt>w  there.  Probably  an  uident  tree-colt  is 
here  associated  with  the  thermal  spring  doee  by, 
which  Boggeated  the  sanctity  of  the  plaoe ;  uid  it 
has  been  m>m  time  immemorial  a  resort  of  pilnims, 
the  merit  of  the  pilgrimage  being  enhanced  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  jonmcT  to  the  q>ot.  The  temple 
is  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to  the  great  teacher 
Sankartohlrya,  a  M&tabar  Br&hman,  who  lived 
abont  the  bc^pnuing  of  the  8th  cent.  A.D.,  and 
was  the  leading  BrUunanical  missionaiy  to  North- 
em  India.  But  the  building  has  been  repeatedly 
devastated  by  earthquakes  and  avalanches,  and 
the  present  temide  baa  no  SKwenuwe  of  great 
antiquity. 

'Tbs  Idol  fai  tb«  pftoolpal  tanpU,'  mitM  AtttaMon  (Eim»- 
laym  QtMtlHr,  UL  M  ti 'b  tormd  ol  blMik  ftoM  or  mu-bt« 
iDtnt  tbiM  fMl  hMx  It  f>  amMllj  aloUMd  wHh  riob  sold 
feraoMk,  sad  sbot*  n  bMd  Is  a  nuD  mlmr  wMab  nllMto 
flMObJaobibomtbtoaMds.  In  fmit  stt  smnl  bim  nlwan 
banfaiK,  and  a  tsUs  slso  oowsd  whb  braosds.  To  the  right 
■»  Idhw  <tf  Msrand  Mittoava,  sad  flo  tbt  tan  tboN  ot  Kovm 
sadNAnda.  TIm Idol  ta ■doned  irith ooe  Jml,  a dkmond of 
atodersM  As,  In  Om  mkldta  ol  Hi  lanliMd.  i^M  lite  whole 
of  the  -      -  . 


laeliidliig  dwwi,  esttiv  veMeb,  and  other 
■n  not  worttmore  than  Bs.  MOO  («SSS).' 
<  A  ffood  dtal  of  oetenlstkMe  Bttntton  ta  ndd  to  the  penonftl 
comlort  oltheldolstBsduA.  It  Is  dsflv  prorided  wlttamMla, 
wUoh  an  plMWd  belon  tt ;  the  doors  of  «u  nootusrjr  «r*  tbra 
dMBd,  sDd  tlis  Uol  li  tan  to  ootuume  ItsmeiJe  iaqntatneaa 
The  doon  m  aot  opened  snla  tU  after  eDneel ;  and  st  a 
tato  hoar.  Us  had  hebv  prepared  tar  the  sttendKiiUL  Uie  doors 
sra  aiala  elQeed  nnttl  monaog.  Tnt  veweta  la  whlw  Ota  UM 
to  SBTod  an  of  gold  sod  dTor,  aad  a  luga  eetabUihrnnit  of 
flamali  to  kept  upb  both  nata  and  tamata,  the  tatter  as  dandng- 
giito  aad  mlefrisaw  ol  tha  orilbsU  priewe.   The  011I7  penme 


who  have  aooeea  to  the  inner  apartoanta  an  tt*  eertaale,  aad 

no  one  but  Uia  B4wal  hinueU  la  allowed  to  (oooh  the  Idol '  (ikX 

The  temple  is  closed  in  November,  and  the 
treasure  and  valuable  utensils  are  shut  up  in  a 
vault  beneath  the  shrine,  after  which  all  the  estab- 
lishment retiree  to  a  lower  valley  in  the  hills.  Ah 
a  rale,  from  November  until  the  end  of  May  the 
temple  is  ooveiedwiUi  snow.  The  idol  itself  is  said 
to  have  been  miraculously  disoovered  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and,  as  it  bears  scarcely  any  resemblance 
to  the  human  form  and  exhibits  obvions  traces  of 
having  been  worn  by  water  action,  this  seems  jno- 
bable.  As  an  illustration  of  the  miraculous  powers 
attributed  to  the  image,  it  is  said  that  a  Sonftr,  or 
f^ldsmith,  visited  the  au^ra,  and,  finding  that  his 
iron  ring  on  touching  the  image  became  gold, 
cnt  off  one  of  the  god's  fingets  for  his  private  use. 
But  the  stump  be«ui  to  ooze  with  nnmistakah^ 
blood,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  Son&r  dares 
to  approach  the  shrine  and  risk  incurring  the  judg- 
ment which  befell  the  sinner,  who  was  immedia.t^ 
stniek  Uind  (Crooke,  Tribti  and  Cam*  oftU  Aortv 
Wtti«m  Provmea  and  Oudh,  iv.  340). 

The  close  connexion  of  the  temple  and  its  ritual 
with  Southern  India  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
principal  priests  are  NambOri  or  Nambatiri  Br&h- 
mans  from  Malabar,  the  head  man  of  whom  is 
called  K&val  (Skr.  riija-kula,  *  king's  family '}.  In 
order  to  provide  for  Uie  succession  in  the  event  of 
the  illness  or  death  of  the  Bftval,  a  disciple  {ehein) 
is  always  in  attendance  to  take  his  place.  For- 
merly the  priests  were  snpposed  to  be  celibate, 
but  they  excuse  their  failure  to  maintain  this  rule 
by  the  net  that  they  have  almost  altogether  broken 
on  their  connexion  with  Southern  India.  The  chief 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine,  which  can  be  reached  only 
after  a  dang^ons  and  difficult  journey,  are  Yogin 
<;.o.)  and  Burfigin  (^.v.)  ascetics.  Every  twelfth 
year,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  is 
held  the  Kumbha  fair,  and  the  Acmkmnbha,  or '  h^ 
Kumbha^'  every  sixth  year.  On  these  ocoasifms 
the  shrine  is  Tinted  by  large  nnmbars  of  [olgrinu. 

LnBSATiiu.— Atktaisoa,  BUntla^m  0awttwr,  UL  nB.: 
TrmUL  StaUttteal  Aeaimnt  nf  ffwiMMt,  ed.  Battm,  p.  67; 
Pvmjab  NoUt  aad  QutrUt,  It.  IM.  Por  a  fnll  aoODtint  ol  Om 
NaooMtlri  BrUunani  ot  the  Malabar  Ooaat,  aee  Fawcett,  Ail. 
Win  4^  «U  Jfadro*  Jfttetwrn,  UL  pt.  L  S8  S. 

W.  Cbooeb. 
BADGES.— X.  Totem  marks  and  tribal  baitoes. 

— The  earliest  and  most  wide-spread  use  of  badges 
was  their  employment  on  the  persons  of  men ; 
among  savage  peoples  every  man  bore  on  his  body 
bis  totetnie  mark,  in  addition  to  his  frtio/  badge. 
These  two  are  quite  distinct ;  the  totem  mark, 
which  is  by  far  the  more  ancient,  was  intended  to 
indicate  the  totem  from  which  the  bearer  believed 
himself  to  be  descended,  so  that  all  the  members 
of  the  same  stock  were  recognized  by  their  totem 
mark.  It  was  a  later  stage  in  civilization  when  a 
number  of  stocks,  or  clans,  joined  together,  and 
thus  brought  about  the  formation  of  tribes ;  the 
communities  which  were  so  formed  were  differ- 
entiated from  each  other  by  their  tribal  badge. 
The  religious  siguiitcanpe  of  these  badges  must  at 
one  time  have  been  very  great ;  for,  tliough  the 
totem  mark  was  not  originally  relicious  in  cbarac- 
ter,  yet  with  the  development  of  the  religions 
instinct  it  became  so  in  proceBs  of  time. 

'  A  tot«m  tribe— which  ia  not  neoeaaarily  a  looal  nnltr  ...  to 
one  In  which  tha  belief  that  all  nieinben  of  the  tribe  an  ot  one 
blood  ia  aaaodat«d  with  a  oonvictlon,  mon  or  leia  religUma  In 
oharaotar,  that  the  We  of  the  tribe  to  In  aoBM  nysteriona  way 
derived  from  an  antaMl,  a  ^aat,  or  mon  rnnqr  sooie  other 
natural  object.' 

'Totem  tribeamen  in  eavaM  ooontriee  often  affeot  a 
blanoe  to  their  eaored  anlmaL  even  at  the  ooet  ol  iUgbt  mutila- 
tions and  other  aelt-lnflloted  detomiitiee.   In  other  oaeea  etocke 


an  dUtJivniahed  bj*  the  patterns  ot  their  tattoobvi  wUoh  then 
Is  reason  to  bellere  were  in  many  cases  originally  meant  as  rudo 
piotorUl  repnsaatatlona  of  the  totem.' * 

•  Robmison  Smith,  KinAif  (IMS),  pp.  217t.,  U7. 
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Some  ezamplea  of  these  totemio  badges  are  aa 
foUowB.  AmODff  the  Omahaa,  a  North  American 
tribe,  tho  Buffalo  olan  wear  two  locks  of  hair  in 
imitation  of  horns ;  the  members  of  another 
Bo&Io  clan  '  wear  a  oreet  of  hair  abont  two  inches 
long,  standing  erect  and  extending  from  ear  to  ear ; 
this  is  in  imitation  of  the  back  of  a  ba£hlo.*  A 
Idrd  elaa  among  the  same  people  'leave  a  little 
huT  in  frmfc,  over  the  forehead,  for  a  Inll,  uid 
suDe  at  the  back  of  the  head,  for  the  lord's  tul, 
vith  mooh  over  eadh  ear  for  the  wings.*  The 
Bijcotas,  in  Africa,  knock  ont  the  upper  front 
teeth  in  order,  as  tiiey  say,  to  be  like  oxen ;  the 
Mangangas  ohip  tiieir  teeth  in  order  to  make  them 
resemble  tiioae  of  a  oat  or  a  crooodile.*  Tatnin^, 
doatrioes,  and  the  like  are  now  often  of  a  merely 
ornamental  character,  bnt  it  seems  certain  that 
wigtnally  thev  always  denoted  something  more 
specific;  the  fact  that  they  are  veiv  freqnently 
zoade  at  initiation  ceremonies  is  8igninoant.T  The 
tribal  badge,  as  indicating  kinship  with  a  god,  was 
^obably  a  nligions  emblem  from  Uie  beguining. 

X  Totem  inn.— A  badge  of  a  different  kmd, 
bat  lineally  deeoended  from  the  totem  badxe,  is 
that  which  indicates  being  under  the  speoial  pro- 
tection of  a  totem-god ;  this  is  the  totem  dress.  It 
is  represented  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  the 
principle  underlying  each  is  the  same,  namel;^,  that 
of  effecting  a  resemblance  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  totem-god,  and  thns  ensuring  his  protection. 
Association  of  ideas,  not  reason,  is  what  guides 
men  in  the  stage  of  undeveloped  civilization  in  these 
things.  It  is  at  the  great  crises  of  life,  such  as 
initiation,  marriage,  and  death,  that  these  bodges 
are  assumed;  for  example,  among  numy  savage 
peoples,  when  a  yoatb  is  definitely  made  a  memter 
of  his  tribe  by  being  initiated  into  the  tribal  mys- 
teries, he  is  dressed  or  painted  or  otherwise  made 
to  resemble  the  totem— or  god,  as  Uie  case  may  be 
— by  some  means  or  other ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is 
brought  into  closer  contact  than  usual  with  it. 
The  custom  of  which  Luoian  gives  an  example 
is  probably  connected  with  this : 

'  Wben  ft  mfto  intandi  to  go  on  k  pUgilmam  to  Hkr^tdli,  be 
offm  ap  ft  ftheep  ftnd  Mto  sobm  oI  ila  flan.  Bs  thn  kmels 
down  ftnd  dnwa  iu  head  orar  Ua  own  beftd,  aad  ptajs  sS  tba 
aame  time  to  his  god.'  | 

3.  Secret  Sodety  badffe.— Of  an  entirely  differ- 
eat  character  are  tne  badges  worn  among  certain 
aaTage  peoples  to  indicate  membership  of  a  secret 
society.  Among  the  most  striking  examples  of 
this  category  are  the  leaf  or  flower  badges  of  the 
various  tatnaU  associations  which  exist  in  Uie 
Banks  Islands  and  the  neighbouring  Torres  group. 
Here  the  badge  is  usually  worn  on  the  head,  the 
distinctive  flower  or  leaf  Imng  stuck  in  the  bair.8 
To  assume  the  badge  without  being  a  member  of 
the  tamate  is  an  ofibnoe  agunst  the  society,  and  is 
punished  according  to  the  power  and  podtion  of 
the  society  offended.| 

4.  Anak^fons  cnttoma  amonff  Sendtea.— What 
has  been  said  may  be  paralleled  by  analogous 
cnstcms  among  races  witiiin  the  Semitic  area. 
While  direct  evidence  Ua  the  exiatenoe  of  the 
totem  badge  among  the  Soaltes  is  wanting,  there 
are  a  good  number  of  data  to  be  gathered  £khbi 
various  sonroes  whieh  suggest  tiiat  examples  of 

*  titmr,  ToUmigm  (1887),  p.  27L,  wber«  nuuay  other  ex- 
amidea  are  given. 

t  OL,  «.fr.,  Bftberlftndt,  MitOMuntm  der  anUuvp.  O44.  in 
Witn,  XT.  0886)  p.  SSff.;  Bron^  Brajtb,  AboriginM  nf 
Vietoria  (1878),  L  EK,  tL  SIS ;  Fiftnr,  on.  eO.  p.  » :  Ung, 
JTodfra  Mytitolon  (tWT),  p.  71 ;  A.  W.  Howltt,  TSt  SM&i 
Trib—^aovtK-MUtAvttralia  (lOMX  PP.  B1»-0W,  SfiSt,  74SK. 

1  Omementfttioo»  of  thla  Uadmnataot  be'oonfiued  wttbtba 
head  deoonttona  of  Uw  moat  varied  oharaoter  worn  to  Indicate 
•ttooesi  In  tettle  and  the  like,  taonoriflo  badgea:  tor  ex- 
amplee  of  tbaae  aee  E.  ADdre^  SVmograpMtek*  PanUUUn  und 

I  Dodrlngto^rns  MnMGiM(UBl)i »  n.  n.  87. 


this  must  at  one  time  have  existed  among  them. 
Thus  among  the  Arabs  every  tribe  has  its  tnuta 
('  tribal  mark'),  which  is  branded  on  its  cattle 
this  is  paralleled  by  the  custom  of  the  Bechoanas, 
who  mark  the  ears  of  their  cattle  witii  an  incision 
which  resembles  the  open  jaws  of  a  crocodile,  one  of 
their  totemB.t  The  Indian  hook-cross,  fanotutika 
—whatever  its  origin— was  likewise  a  badsB  of 
ownership,  which  was  branded  on  the  ears  (u  the 
cattle.;  The  same  custom,  though  the  badge  was 
different,  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Icelanders, 
by  the  Madaf^ascans,  Somalis,  etc.  ;8  as  regards 
the  Romans,  Colomella  gives  the  following  testi- 
mony :  '  His  etiam  diebns  maturi  agni^  et  reliqui 
foetus  pecudnm,  neo  minus  majtna  qnadmpedia 
charactere  signari  debent.'||  These*  and  many 
other  examples  that  mi^t  be  pven*  doubtlesB  aU 
descend  from  similar  origins. 

Such  analogous  instances  among  peoples,  some 
of  whom  still  use  totem  badges  on  their  persons, 
suggest  the  probalnlitv  that  originally  the  wum 
among  the  Arabs  was  Branded  on  the  mbesmeu  as 
well  as  on  thdr  cattle  this  is  confirmed  1^  the 
fact  that,  according  to  Luoian,  all  the  Syrians  bore 
stigmata  of  religions  significance  on  their  wrist 
or  neck.**  Just  as  the  cattle  were  marked  with 
the  badge  of  ownership,  so,  one  may  reasonably 
Bormise,  in  earlier  days  men  were  marked  with  the 
badge  of  their  god  to  denote  that  they  belonged  to 
him  and  were  nnder  his  protection.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  fugitive  slaves  who  fled  for  sanctuary 
to  the  Heradeum  at  the  fish-curing  statitm  near 
the  Ganopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  were  dedicated  by 
being  tatued  with  sacred  marks,  and  were  thus 
made  over  to  the  god,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
reclaimed  by  their  master,  ft  Among  the  Semites 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  all  marks  upon 
the  body,  within  the  eateries  referred  to,  were 
badges  of  relationship  dther  to  a  god  or  to  a  fellow- 
creature.  The  nature  of  these  relationships  differed, 
of  coarse.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  denoted  ownerslup ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
both  types  of  rdationsbip  go  back  to  a  common 
original,  viz.  the  totemio  badge.}:^  Perhaps  one 
may  oonodve  the  sequence  of  ideas  and  practice  to 
have  been,  roughly  speaking,  something  of  this 
kind.  The  totwn  formed  the  background;  from 
this  arose  the  totem  mark,  or  badge  of  kinship 
with  the  totem ;  the  next  step  would  be  the  de- 
vdopment  of  totem  gods,  necessarily  conceived  of 
as  tiibal  ancestors,  to  whom  worraippers  would 
dedicate  themselves  by  stigmatiiation ;  dosdy 
related  to  the  latter  would  be  the  monmiog 
custom  known  as  '  cuttings  for  the  dead,'  whitm 
was  a  remnant  of  part  of  the  ritual  connected  with 
ancestor-worship.  Thus  the  badge  of  kinship 
became  the  g<>d  s  mark  of  ownership.  Regarding 
the  rdationdiip  between  the  god  and  his  worship- 
pers thue  were  always  TedntMal  duties;  inretom 
for  worship,  and  aU  that  this  implied,  the  god  waa 
bound  to  look  after  his  people.  It  was  always, 
therefore,  a  qneetion  of  covenant,  and  the  stigma- 
tization  became  thus  the  badge  of  the  covenant 
between  the  god  and  his  worshippers,  "nils  is 
brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  Semitie 
root  IS  the  same  for '  mark '  and  '  covenant '  (of.  the 

'  Bobartaon  Bmitb,  Kinaldp',  p.  U7 :  Borokhardt,  Nota  m 
Ou  B*dovin*  ajtd  WaMdbv  088%  p.  llil. ;  laa.  In  tba  latter 
work,  tlie  iriatea  oonUlnlng  ■  Urge  number  of  Oma  BMrka. 

t  £  CaaftUa,  Lt$  BanoutM  OSAx  p.  221. 

t  B.  Andrea,  BOuug,  Par.  und  FarpMeAa  (naw  sar.)  (UBQ^ 
pp.  70,  78. 

fl  0.  p.  77  ff.,  where  many  exftmplaa  are  giveii. 

I  d4  &  nuUea,  xL  2,  quoted  V  ^  ^  Mfctfwisia,  DU 
Bautmaritt  (1858),  p.  17. 

1  OL  Bobertaon  f&ttb,  KinAip*,  p.  248 ;  Watartaln.  FarAmdl. 
der  B«tL  antkrmoL  GM.  xir.  0877). 

**  <U  D«a  Svna,  60. 

tt  HerodottM,  U.  118;  cf.  Bobartaoa  Smitta,  MMa  ^  A§ 
StmiMi,  p.  ua 
tt  OL  Andrea,  epy  fltt.  pu 
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AxMotkartU,  'niiuTk,*  and  fAorf,  < a  ooTeumt ' ; 
ttGaV  81^).*  On  the  analogy  of  this  badge  of 
eorenant  between  a  god  and  nia  people  arose 
that  of  a  covenant  between  man  and  man.  Among 
the  Aiabe,  when  two  men  made  a  ooTenant.  they 
inflioted  a  wonnd  in  their  fleehf  eiUier  in  the  hand 
or  arm,  and  drank  each  other's  blood.f  It  is  tme 
that  the  reciprocal  blood-drinldng  oonatitated  the 
eentral  act,  trat  the  mark  left  on  the  person  of 
each  party  to  the  covenant  was  the  Tisi»e  badge 
of  the  ooTenant.t 

What  has  been  said  may  be  Ulnstrated  by  some 
Old  Testament  data.  We  shall  not  expect  to  find 
here  any  reference  to  marks  which  could  be  eon- 
■idered  as  direeUy  totemic,  for  it  is  only  remaanta 
of  the  later  "tajges,  referred  to  above,  that  we  come 
across  in  the  OT ;  at  the  same  time,  the  existence 
of  animal  names  of  elans  and  menf  suggests  the 
{urobability  that  totemism  existed  among  the  early 
ancestors  of  the  Israelites.  CircumciBion  was  the 
badge  of  the  covount  between  Jahweh  and  His 
w(n«iippers  (cf.  Gn  17").  Orl^to*ny  it  must  have 
denoted  something  dae.  Thu  is  proved  by  the 
very  wide  obeervanoe  of  the  custom  by  a  great 
variety  of  peoples,  U  and  more  especially  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  the  belie?  that 
tiie  rite  came  to  the  Israelites  through  ^ypt  ;1I 
but  to  the  Israelites  it  became  the  dutingmshing 
mark  of  Jahwc^'a  ownership.  Belonging  to  the 
same  category  was  tbeprcpket's  badge.  Too  story 
preserved  m  1  K  20**^  is  aoffioient  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  badge.  As  the  proph^  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  Jahweh  in  a  special 
manner,  a  badge  peculiar  to  their  order  in  early  times 
would  be  appropriate  enough.  Of  the  character  of 
this  badge  notiung  is  known  beytmd  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  on  the  fordiead  nr  on  the  top  of  the 
head  {cf.  the  tonsure  at  later  days).  An  interesting 
parallel  is  the  Buddhist  badge  of  priesthood.  After 
having  served  his  novitiate,  the  candidate  goes 
through  the  ceremony  of  admission  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  he  kneels  before  the  idol,  and  '  three  small 
heaps  of  incense  are  laid  upon  his  forehead,  and 
these  are  set  fire  to.  The  men  most  kneel  till  the 
incense  heaps  bum  down,  and  thus  bum  an  in< 
delible  mark  on  the  head.  This  ordeal  is  repeated, 
as  the  man  lisee  in  the  priesthood^  till  he  bears 
nine  scara  upon  his  scalp.'^*  The  dutinctive  dress 
of  the  Israelite  prophet,  which  may  be  rwarded  as 
a  badge  of  o£Boe,  is  jiaralleled  by  the  yellow  robe 
of  the  Buddhist  pneet.  The  Taoist  priest  also 
wears  a  distinctive  dress,  which  differs  from  that 
of  the  Buddhist  prieet. 

*  Cntttngs  for  the  dead '  (of.  above)  are  mentioned 
in  Lv  1S*>  (of.  21*,  Dt  14>).  In  the  last  passage  it 
says :  '  Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  any 
baldness  [the  oognate  Arabic  root  means  '  wonnd  ] 
between  your  eyes  for  the  dead.'  The  custom  is 
nohiUted  on  aecoont  of  its  being  a  heathen  rite. 
From  this  it  ia  permissible  to  assume  that  it  was 
boUi  ancient  and  widely  provident.  Cuttings  in 
the  body  such  as  those  mentioned  in  1  K  IS***"  may 
perhaps  be  a  remnant  of  a  practice  whereby  a  god 
was,  m  times  of  great  emergency,  nmindea  of  the 
badge  denotui|[  bis  ownership,  and  thereby  called 
upon  to  fulfil  hia  part  of  the  eorenant. 

Badges  whieh  may  also  have  at  one  time  pro- 

■  RoboiMMi  flnttb.  KAiMAp*,  p.  fSOi 

1WMmama,IUaUanb.Bti&U.*^mi  DoggUr, SVowll 
«t  Arab.  As.  L  S40,  U.  41 08W). 

t  Ob  MioUMr  omuat-tfgn,  vis.  Om  oslnt,  sat  Tnatr,  to 
AniAnt.  K$maf$,  UOT.  p.  Ul  f . 

t€.g.  'tlM  bDON  Of  CUsb'  a  8  fM;  oLUm  •Oog  tribM' 
In  vuious  puis  o(  Aikbto;  •••  Botortwn  Smltli,  Kinthip*, 
p.  MS.;  'Akbor  (t  K  tt^^i,  'bmhuh';  Urir'uttaknw': 
RBdwl,  •  m  ■ ;  aM.  hnim.  BobwtMo  Snith  Id  JPk  Ix. 
p.  TBff. 

I  8m,  §.g.,  Fnutr,  'Hm  Orisbt  oC  ObmmoMoB,' to  I9m  /»• 
4tpmtdnU  JbttePfNov.  10M). 

^Cl  Btstll,  AMMU  a%Ml^  dM  iir  (1M6X  P.  4S. 
Dmhm,  to  AVM.  ffSMi;  ztUL  (DsoL  U0«)  p.  IM. 


claimed  Jabweh's  ownership  were  the  *dgn'  on 
tiie  hand  and  the  'memorial'  between  the  eyes 
mentioned  in  Ex  13^  "  (cf.  Rev  20*).  These  must 
originally  have  been  marks  cut  into  the  bands  and 
forehead,  and  were  preserved  perhaps  in  their 
original  form  only  hy  the  prophetical  order ;  later 
on  the  *  phylacteries^  took  their  place  (see  Dt  e<  1 1** 
eto.).*  Lineally  descended  from  these,  too,  is  per* 
baps  the  badge  referred  to  in  Job  31"  {'  Lo,  here 
is  my  mark,  let  the  Almighty  answer  me ').  The 
word  used  here  for  'mark'  comes  from  the  root 
meaning  '  to  wound,'  and  it  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  £sk  9^',  the  reference  being  to  those  who 
aro  true  to  God,  and  thereforo  belong  to  Him. 

A  mark  of  an  entirely  differont  character  ia  the 
badge  of  the  manslayer,  mentimwd  only  oooe  in 
the  OT,  in  reference  to  Cain.t 

5.  Jewiah  Badge.  —  One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary uses  of  badges  is  exemplified  in  the 
various  forms  of  the  *  Jewish  badge '  worn  by  the 
Jews  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Toil  first  origin- 
ated  among  the  Muhammadans ;  by  the  '  Faet  of 
Omar'  (640)  all  Jews  living  in  Muhammadan 
countries  were  ordered  to  wear  a  yellow  seam  on 
their  upper  garmentB.t  In  lator  times  Jews  in 
Egypt  were  compelled  to  wear  bells  on  their  gar- 
ments, and  a  Utue  calf  carved  of  wood ;  the  latter, 
aoconUng  to  Lane-Poole,  was  to  remind  them  of 
the  Golden  Calf.  In  the  14th  cent  the  badge  took 
the  fmn  of  a  yellow  turban  f  amouf;  J^ws  in 
Egypt;  in  other  parts,  a.g.  in  Tripoli,  a  parti- 
eoioure-d  turban  marked  the  Jew.||  It  was,  m  the 
first  instance,  the  Muhammadan  precedent  which 
was  followed  when  in  Christian  lands  the  Jewish 
badge  was  introduced.  It  appears  that  this  badge 
was  atready^  in  use  in  tome  lands  before  the  oentral 
authority  m  Rome  put  forth  ui  ordinance  on  the 
Bubject  applying  to  all  Christendom ;  thna  in 
France  the  Iwdge  was  in  use  in  1206  ;T  but  its 
use  was  made  universal  by  a  decree,  prompted  by 
Innocent  III.,  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  {1216), 
and  it  applied  to  Muhammadans  as  well  as  to  Jews. 
The  reason  given  for  the  decree  was  the  need  of 
preventing  inter-marria^  and  ooncul»nage  between 
Christians  and  non-Christiani. 

'  Oontlnglt  lotwdum  anod  par  •norMU  OhriMlAnl  Jadaomin 
SM  Bftnoaaorum  et  Judai  mu  Smocnl  ObrUtiMioruiii  moltoribtia 
ooaunboMtitar.  Ne  igftar  t«m  <kmnftt«oominlitionk  axcmbiu 
per  Tekmentum  urora  bujiumodj  exoonttooli  ulteritu  poMint 
hkben  diffugluin,  •totulmus  ut  UIm  utrioiqua  mxus  In  omnl 
OhrbtUnMum  pra<rlDcU  «t  otnnt  tampon  qualiUto  bftUtua 
pubUd  ab  aUla  popuUa  dUtinfUMitur.'  ** 

In  accordance  with  this  the  badge  was  every- 
where enforced ;  but  it  differed  in  sise,  shape, 
and  colour  in  different  countries.  In  France  it 
was  a  oironlar  ideoe  ot  cloth,  luaally  yellow  in 
colour,  sewn  on  to  the  outer  garment.  The  alter- 
native of  a  yellow  head-dress  was  permitted,  while 
Jewesses  wore  a  distinctive  veil.  The  age  at  which 
Jews  had  to  bwin  to  wear  the  badge  varied  in 
different  parts  of  France,  at  some  places  seven  years, 
at  others  not  until  fourteen.  The  badge  could  be 
worn  on  the  breaatt  or  left  ehoulder,  or  on  the 

firdlc,  or  even  on  tiie  hat  In  France,  Spain,  and 
taly  the  customs  were  rimilar ;  in  these  countries, 
too,  exemptions  from  wearing  the  badge  were  often 
permitted,  usually  in  oonsideration  of  a  money 
payment  In  Germany  the  badge  took  the  form 
of  a  epenal  hat,  tiie  '  Judenhut    It  was  pointed 

"At  tba  prcaaBt  d»'all  ovthodn  Jaws  waar  Uts  *basd- 
taflUah'  ana  ttia  'bsna-taflDah'  whan  at  thalr  piayera:  saa 
Oaatariajr  and  Box,  Tk*  lUKgionamdWorMp^Uie  Sgnaaegva 
(U07),  p.  «8ff. 

Bartim^  8D£,  at. '  HarinT^ 

iiyObMO,  AiK.  daf  MoHffelh  Hi.  (USt)  p^  »4,  qnotsd  to 

I  Latw-Poole.  BM.  o/Em*.  vl-  C1B01)PP-  ^Mff.,  SOOff. 
i  Abrafaama,  J*mth  UJ»  in  ih»  MiddU  Agn  (1800),  p.  SOI. 
*|  Robert,  Lm  SignaM  d'infamie  au  nwycn-dm  (1891J,  p.  U. 
**  Labba,  Satmineta  mttUi»  ad  mrwn  adiMMwm  mnuMl 
xUL  odL  lOOB  aBd  100^  qootod  br  Abrsfisais,  op.  ««.  p.  M, 
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at  Hie  top.  and  tSa  hdm  ma  oStm  twiited  into 
tiu  shape  of  a  pair  (rf  homa.  Red  was  the  nsnal 
ookniT,  in  later  tunes  green.  Bnt  the  wheel-badge, 
of  yellow  or  aa&on  and  of  ▼ariona  aizes,  was  also 
worn  in  €iermany  in  the  ISth  cent,  by  the  men, 
while  Jewesses  were  obliged  to  wear  two  blae 
■tripes  on  their  veils  or  ^oaks.  Sometimes  the 
letter  S  {^iignum)  appeared  in  the  yellow  oircle. 
In  Switiwrbuid  tike  badge  took  the  form  of  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  ahwed  like  a  pointed  hat ;  later  on  it 
became  a  wheeTfixed  on  the  back.*  In  Crete  the 
circle  was  worn ;  tHoB  was  also  marked  npon  the 
honses  of  Jews,  a  custom  which  is  in  vovue  even 
at  the  present  day.f  In  England  it  would  almost 
■eem  as  though  the  badge  was  at  first  introduced 
as  a  nfcsoaid  for  tiie  Jews.  The  Earl  of  Pern* 
broke,  who  waa  regent  daring  the  early  years  of 
the  minority  of  Henry  m.,  sought  to  enconrage  the 
settlemoit  of  Uie  Jews  again  in  Englaod  after 
their  cruel  experiences  donngj  the  reign  of  John. 
It  was  to  ensore  their  secnnty,  so  uiat  no  one 
oonid  plead  that  he  had  assaulted  a  Jew  in  ignor- 
anoe  of  his  raoe,  that  the  badge  was,  so  far  as  is 
known,  first  introduced  into  England,  and  worn 
by  Jows  whenever  thev  appeared  in  imUio.  The 
ordinaaoe  containing  tnis  provision  was  put  forth 
in  1218.  The  badge  consisted  of  two  strips  of 
white  linen  or  parch  m^t.  imitative  of  the  Two 
Tables  of  stone,  which  were  fastened  to  the  dress 
in  a  nominent  manner.  Originally  these  were 
white  in  colour,  bnt  later  yellow  was  ordered.  By 
the  statute  of  Edward  l,  A  Judamno  (8  £dw.  L 
1274-127S),t  which  dealt  exhaustively  with  the 
Jewish  Question,  Jeweeaes  as  well  as  Jews  wore 
foroed  to  wear  a  badge,  and  its  object  now  was  to 
mark  ont  Jews,  who  ^  this  statute  were  prohibited 
from  mixing  with  Christiana.  Thus  it  became,  as 
in  oUier  countries,  a  badge  of  shame.! 

LntuTm.— Than  do  not  went  to  bo  mij  worts  doflnltoty 
oooapted  wUh  tb«  mbleot  ot  b^dgt*.  Dftte  1»to  to  ba  gstbmd 
iRMiaarMtTarielifotioaiaM.  Soe  the  raforoaoH  fa  tlw  toot- 
noUs  than,  wUoh  nprassnt  oolj  *  »el<ctton. 

W.  O.  E.  Oestsblxt. 

BAGDi.— A  Bravidian,  cultivating,  fishing,  and 
menial  caste  of  Central  and  Western  Bengal,  which 
at  the  Census  of  1901  numbered  1,042,SM.  Their 
religion  is  a  compound  of  orthodox  Hindoism  with 
survivals  of  animism  and  nature-worship.  In  the 
former  stage,  the  r^;nlar  Hindu  deities  are  wor- 
shipped in  a  more  or  less  intelligent  fashion. 
Bnt  besides  these  they  venerate  Gn^ain  CrA,  the 
goddess  of  the  Sant&ls,  and  Bar  F&iaje  or  Marang 
Bora,  the  mountain-god  of  tne  hill  races  (see 
Obaov).  According  to  tiieir  own  statement  their 
fiivonrite  deity  is  the  snake-goddess,  ManasS, 
whoae  image,  repreaented  with  four  arms,  crowned 
by  a  tiara  of  snakes,  and  grasping  a  cobra  in  each 
hand,  is  paraded  through  t£eir  villages,  and  iinally 
flnn^  into  a  tank— apparently  a  nte  of  mimetic 
magic  intended  to  remove  her  dangerous  influence. 
They  also  parade  the  effigy  of  a  female  sunt  named 
Bbldfi,  who  is  said  to  have  been  dauffhter  of  the 
Rajft of  Padhet, and  who  died  a  virginror  the  good 
of  the  people.  Her  worship  oonsisu  ctf  songs  and 
wild  dances,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children 
take  part.  The  legend  supplies  one  more  instance 
of  the  development  of  local  gods  in  India  from 
actual  histoncal  personages,  as  illustrated  by 
Lvall  (Atiatie  Stwfiw',  iSatt.). 

UTBunna— Rlatar,  TrOfand  Oatta^^iwa,  leoi.  L  41L 

W.  Cbooke. 

BAGHDAD.— I.  Sketch  ttf  history.— Baghdad 
is  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Khallfate,  founded  in 
A.D.  7M  (A.H.  136)  by  al-Maa^Qr,  Mccmd  Khaltf  of 

*  Abnhftnu,  op.  eit.p,  208. 

t  JB  a.  427>  I  SM,  too,  the  IntlMttiig  ^st*  slnn. 
t  See  KiEK,  SeUet  Pteiu.  Slam,  ml  MooA  ^  lAt  Awiift 
JfftteAoftMT  (IMtt),  p.  uxvUl. 

_|8m,  fnrtber,  A.  U.  HnsMO,  A  RUtan  ^      Jtm  *» 


the  'Abb&sid  dynasty,  whose  metropolie  it  re- 
mained, except  for  toe  period  S3ft-862,  when  the 
court  was  tnuisferred  to  Samarra,  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  dynasty  by  the  Mongol  HliUgd  in 
1268  (A.H.  666),  after  which  Uie  seat  of  the  Khali- 
fate  was  removed  to  Cairo.  Baghdad  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ilchans,  or  Persian  Mongols,  till 
1607,  when  it  was  taken  Shah  Ismftll,  fonnder 
of  the  Safawid  dynasty,  from  wbcon  it  was  taken 
in  1634  by  the  Uttomuia,  in  whose  hands  it  has 
ever  since  continued,  except  for  the  brief  period  of 
oocupation  by  the  Peniana. 

The  name  Baghdad  {bdgKa-ddta,  'given  bv 
Bagha  or  God '}  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  whtcn 
^e  <dder  name  of  a  locality  outiasts  newer  appel- 
lations. The  name  which  MaoQOr  gave  his  city 
was  either  his  own,  or  Madinat  al-ScMm, '  City  of 
Peace.'  Another  appellation  was  al-Zmird,  '  the 
Crooked,'  on  the  analogy  of  similar  names  given 
to  the  chief  cities  of  £l&m.  Of  the  older  name 
there  are  several  dialectic  forma.  Jews  and  Chris- 
tiana often  called  it  Babel. 

An  aooonnt  of  the  secular  history  of  this  oitnr 
should  be  sought  in  historical  works  dealing  wita 
the  Khallfate,  or  in  the  monograph  or  Gay 
le  Strange,  Baghdad  under  the  AbSastd  Caliphate, 
Oxford,  1900.  We  shall  confine  onrselves  to  its 
importance  for  the  histotr  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 

The  accession  of  the'Abbftsid  dynasty  marked 
the  rew^ition  in  lal&m  of  a  principle  which  at 
t^e  first  had  been  Tehemoitly  repudiated  —  the 
hereditary  ri^ht  of  the  Prophet's  family  to  the 
sovereigntT  (tmdma^.  The  rise  of  this  is  clearly 
due  to  tne  hereditary  princiiile  having  been 
adopted  by  the  usurper  Mu'&wiyah,  founder  of 
the  Umayyad  dynasty ;  when  it  was  once  recog- 
nized that  the  sovereiCTty  belonged  to  one  family, 
the  majority  of  Muslims  would  be  dispoeed  to 
agree  uat  uiat  fiunily  should  be  the  Prophet's. 
Only,  since  the  Prophet's  line  waa  continued 
through  a  dangbter,  there  was  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  which  of  two  families  had  the  right 
to  hia  inheritance.  The  law  of  the  Qur'&n  seemed 
to  favour  the  doctrine  that,  where  there  waa  no 
miUe  iasne,  the  Cither's  teother  succeeded,  and  on 
this  theory  the  claim  of  the  'Abb&sids  was  based. 
But  to  those  who  held  that  there  could  be  succession 
through  the  female  line  the  Prophet's  heirs  were 
the  descendants  of  hia  daughter  Fftfiima  and  her 
hnsband'Alt — the'Alids,'Alawids,  or  FA^imida. 

So  long  as  the  problem  was  to  dispoiness  tiie 
Umayyada,  these  two  familiea  wmrked  together, 
leaving  the  qne8ti<Hi  between  themselves  to  be 
decided  later  ;  but  when  the  organiring  senias  of 
Abft  Muslim  had  won  the  throne  for  the  Abbftsida, 
they  fell  out,  and,  the  latter  being  in  posseesion, 
the  'Alids  were  perpetually  riaiuK,  but  never  pro- 
duced in  the  Eaatem  provinces  a  leader  capable  of 
securing  Buooess;  they  were  decimated  by  mas- 
sacres, and  were  intimidated  by  torture  and  im- 
priaonment.  Nevertheless  they  formed  a  potent 
factor  in  Baghdad  politics  till  the  comine  of  the 
Mongols,  and  in  tne  fatied  which  decided  the 
assassination  of  the  last  of  the  Kbaltfs  of  Baghdad 
the  influence  of  'Alid  sentiment  is  noticeable. 
The  Mongol  general  asked  whether  it  was  true 
that  the  execution  of  the  Khallf  would  cause  a 

general  convulsion  of  nature.  The  jorista  whom 
e  consulted  replied  that,  if  such  an  act  could 
cause  a  natural  eonvnision,  nature  would  have 
been  convulsed  by  the  deaui  of  'Alt  and  that  of 
his  son  Qusain. 

The  site  of  the  'AbbAsid  capital  waa  selected 
with  a  view  to  avoid  Syria,  where  the  Umayyads 
were  pt^nlar,  and  Arabia,  where  the  'Alid  cause 
waa  strong,  and  to  be  near  Persia,  especially 
Khoraaan,  where  the  'Abbftdds  bad  their  chief 
adherents.  And,  indeed,  the  triumph  of  the' Abbft- 
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■ids  is  sometimes  r^arded  as  the  re-conqnest  by 
Persia  of  its  ancient  negemony.  Persian  influence 
speedily  gnw  ttiDiiK  at  the  Khalifa  court,  and 
the  institntion  of  a  tor^gn  bodyguard  soon  took 
all  power  oat  of  the  KhaiSfs  baods,  and  placed  it 
in  those  of  a  Dailemite  or  a  Turkish  Saltan. 

2.  Literary  importance  of  the  foondation  of 
Baghdad.  — The  rise  of  the  new  dynasty 
chroniied  with  the  populariaUon  of  paper,  an 
invention  searfy  as  momentous  for  the  tuOiudon 
of  knowledge  as  that  of  printing.  It  idso  broke 
with  the  illiterate  tradition  of  the  earlier  periods 
of  lalAm,  which  indeed  some  of  the  Umayyads  had 
shown  a  tendency  to  discard.  The  prodnation  of 
literary  works  proceeded  apace,  and  the  3rd  coit. 
of  Isuin  inoduoed  polygrapha  such  as  Is^UMc  of 
Maofil  and  J&tuf  of  Bafca.  Translation  from 
foreign  languages  was  enoooraged,  especially 
Greek,  Syriac,  and  Pahlavi ;  a  royal  library  was 
founded  Dy  Ma'mOn  (ob.  A.D.  833),  and  his  ex* 
amide  was  followed  ty  other  men  of  eminence, 
such  as  the  vizier  of  Hutawakkil,  al-Fattt  b. 
KhtiM^  (ob.  861 ).  The  respect  which  the  creations 
of  the  Greek  genius  have  universally  won  was 
aooorded  to  them  at  Baghdad,  where  indeed  the 
dogma  of  the  in&Jlibility  of  the  Greeks  in  all 
scientific  qnestitms  had  iu  adherents.  Debates, 
in  which  religions  questions  were  not  absolntely 
avoided,  were  encouraged  by  literary  rixiers,  and 
fanaticism  on  such  ocoancms  was  at  times  un- 
fashionable (of.  Y&1:at,  ed.  D.  S.  MargoUouth.  a  46 
and  the  Pahlavi  Gujtutak-AhiUiMh,  ed.  Barth^lemy, 
Paris,  1887}.  A  pablio  library  with  endowments 
tac  iba  assistanoe  of  stodents  was  founded  in  the 
4th  cent.  A.H.  by  the  vixier  SAbAr  b.  Aidaahtr ; 
and  the  building  of  oolites  on  a  large  scale  ohar- 
aeterized  SeljQk  rule  in  the  6th. 

^  laltmic  rel^ona  boildiogs  in  Baghdad.— 
Toe  founder  of  the  city,  Man^ftr,  bailt  a  mosque, 
known  snbsefnently  as  al-^afyn.  at  -'Ati^,  *  the 
Old  Court,*  sida  1^  side  with  his  Palace  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  This  was  subseqnmtly  enlarged  by 
Bucoeeding  Khaltfs,  and  appears  to  have  survived 
the  sack  of  the  city  by  HolAgft,  though  no  trace 
remains  of  it  now  (le  Strange,  op.  eit.  32-37). 
Since  the  building  ot  mosques  counted  as  a  meri- 
twions  act,  apart  fma  tiie  needs  of  wordiippera, 
tb^  oontinued  to  be  erected  m>  ItHig  as  the  Kball- 
fate  lasted ;  and  the  quarter  called  '  the  Ba^ra 
Gate*  was  said  to  oontaio  30,000  of  these  edifices 
(Safadl,  Com.  on  LAmiyyat  al-'Ajam,  i.  64). 
Konnd  the  tombs  of  famous  men  several  notable 
sanctuaries  arose;  such  were  the  mcuhhadt  of 
AMI  Hanlfa  and  MAaft  K  Ja'far,  the  tomb  of 
Ma'rttt  of  K"^*',  etc.  Preachers  and  teachers 
built  or  had  built  for  themselves  bermitagea,  called 
rtMf,  of  which  the  number  must  have  berai  very 
great ;  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  these  was 
the  rihdt  of  the  Shaikh  al-Shnyfikh,  built  by  order 
of  Amid  al- Ir&k  for  the  SAfl  AbA  Sa'd  of  Nisabur 
(ob.  lose :  Ibn  al-Athir,  ann%*  450  and  470  A.H.). 
Another  of  some  note  was  the  r»M{  of  al-Zauzanl, 
opposite  the  mosque  of  Manf&r,  built  for  'All  b. 
Mat^mfid  al-Zanzant  (ob.  1060).  The  preacher 
'Abd  al  QAdir  al-JlIftnt  {([.v.)  had  a  ribd^  as  well  as 
a  school.  The  works  hitherto  made  acoeesible  on 
tiie  topography  of  Baghdad  do  not  offer  the  same 
variety  of  names  for  mosques  as  is  exhibited  by 
the  topographies  of  Cairo,  bat  this  is  likely  to 
be  accidental.  The  doors  of  the  mosques  were 
used  for  placarding  government  notices  (Ibn  al- 
Athir.  A.a.  533),  ana  the  inside  of  the  buildinga 
served  for  many  uses  not  directly  connected  with 
religion,  e.g.  the  recitation  of  verses,  and  the 
narrating  of  stories  (J&bift  ffayaiodn,  Ul  8 : 
*  Mosque  of '  Att&b '),  or  the  publication  of  political 
intelligence  (f  abarl,  iii.  2216 :  *  in  the  two  pnUic 
mosques  of  Baghdad ' ;  2224,  18  :  2249,  8,  etc). 


4.  Religionshistoryof  Baghdad.— Shortly  after 
the  foundmg  ot  the  city  an  inquiiiition  was  started 
by  Mao^Ar  with  the  view  of  suppressing  the 
nndiA*  (see  art.  Atbsish  [Mabammadan]),  and 
this  was  continued  by  his  successors  Mahdl  and 
U&dt  (Affhani,  xii.  100.  xiii.  74 ;  Tabati,  iiL  617, 
648) ;  on  the  acoeasion  of  HArAn  al  •  Rashld  all 
criminals  except  those  under  this  charge  were  re> 
leased.  After  the  taking  of  the  dty  by  Ma'mAn's 
forces  (A.Dw  818)  the  d(wma  of  the  ereatedness  of 
Uie  Qur'to  was  adopted  by  the  new  Kbaltf,  who 
instituted  an  inquisition  into  the  toietB  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  violently  ^rsecuted  those  who  rejected 
this  doctrine :  the  inquisition  was  maintained  hy 
the  two  succeeding  Khallfs,  and  was  finally  stopped 
in  the  second  year  of  Mntawakkil  (A.D.  848-849, 
W.  M.  Patton,  Ahnud  Ihn  fftmbal  and  the  Mifyna, 
Leyden,  1897).  The  followras  of  the  most  distin* 
snished  martjnr  in  these  persecutions,  Ahmad  Ibn 
l^anbal,  presently  became  a  power  in  the  city,  and 
riots  between  them  and  the  ShAfi'ites  took  place 
at  many  periods  ;  they  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
year  934,  when  the  Qanbalites  endeavoured  to 
enforce  their  ascetic  rules  mi  the  population  by  a 
variety  of  violent  proceedinga.  A  furious  mani* 
festo  was  fulminated  agsinst  than  by  the  KfaaUf 
Rftdti  charging  them  with  antbropcmjorpbism,  and 
threatening  them  with  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  unless  they  abandoned  their  nystem.  Similar 
troubles  are  mentioned  as  late  as  1082.  The  Kbaltf 
RAdI,  immediately  after  his  aocension  (a.h.  322, 
A.D.  934),  had  started  an  inquisition,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  suppression  of  the  sect  which  believed 
the  deity  to  be  incarnate  in  one  Ibn  Abi'  I- AjAlpr 
al-SbalmagbAnL  His  published  letter  on  this 
subject  is  in  part  preserved  (see  YAVfit,  op.  eit. 
L  298).  One  of  this  person's  followers  refused  to 
retract  his  opinion  even  when  the  aJleged  posses- 
sor of  deity  was  publicly  scourged.  The  sect  was 
not  extinguishea  by  this  persecntitm,  as  in  the 
year  962  a  fresh  inquisition  was  insUtuted  1^  the 
vixier  Mnhallabl. 

The  chief  cause  for  religious  riots,  howerer, 
was  the  ceaseless  dispute  between  Sunnites  and 
Sbl'ites,  whose  differences,  in  spite  of  the  centuries 
that  have  intervened,  are  still  a  cause  of  trouble 
in  India  and  elsewhere.  The  dispute  was  in  origin, 
as  has  bean  seen,  more  political  than  rdigious ;  and 
althou^  the  founder  of  Baghdad  massacred  the 
Alids,  some  of  the  later 'AbUsids  were  inclined  to 
favour  their  cause,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Ma'mAn 
had  the  intention  of  willing  away  the  sovereignty 
to  a  member  of  their  family.  This  was  frustrated ; 
and  the  perpetoal  risings  of  the 'Alids  led  Mnta- 
wakkil in  the  year  8S0  to  destroy  the  grave  of  al- 
Husain,  and  penalise  visits  to  it,  an  act  which 
was  regarded  t>y  his  son  as  justifying  parricide. 
The  process  by  which  Shi 'ism  was  truisfonned 
from  a  politiau  movement  into  a  reliRion  is  not 
quite  eaay  to  trace  1  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  fan- 
taatio  beliefs  which  gathered  round  the  person  of 
'AU  and  bis  desceuduits  were  due  to  the  infusion 
of  Indian  and  Persian  ideas  into  IslAm.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  separation  of  Shl'ism  from  Sunntsm, 
as  a  system  with  a  code  and  a  liturgy  of  its  own, 
was  due  to  the  rise  of  the  Fftf'i^i^  dynasty  of 
N.  Africa,  whose  rulers  after  their  oonqueHt  of 
Egypt  proceeded  to  the  work  of  codification,  their 

fractice  having  doubtless  exiated  some  time  before, 
a  the  disputes  between  Turks  and  Dailemites 
which  marked  the  4th  and  6tb  cents,  of  IslAm, 
the  former  theoretically  favoured  Sunnism,  the 
latter  Sht'ism ;  and  the  Buyid  fDailemite)  con- 
queror of  Baghdad,  Mu'iu  al-Daula,  in  962 ordered 
certain  Shl'ite  execrations  to  be  affixed  to  the 
mosque  doors.  These  were  erased  by  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  on  the  advice  of  his  vizier  HuhallaU  he 
bad  a  harmless  formula  mbetitnted.   The  next 
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year,  faowerw  (MS),  he  imdsted  im  the  obBerraiice 
of  the  fast  of  Hti^arTam  10  in  Shl'ite  fashion ;  and 
this  practice  oontinned  some  time  after  his  death, 
as  in  968  it  is  spoken  of  as  'oelebrated  as  usual.' 
His  succesflors  appear  to  have  been  far  less  kefinly 
attached  to  Shi  ite  doctrine ;  and  it  is  asserted  by 
a  good  authori^  {BoMd'it  of  Hamadh&nl,  p.  424) 
that  'A4iul  al-Daiila  went  so  fax  as  to  impose  a 
poll-tax  on  the  Sht'itas,  as  bong  members  of  a 
tolerated  religion.  The  practice  of  the  fast  ap- 
pears to  have  become  gradually  restricted  to  the 
Slil'ite  quarter  of  the  city,  which  in  971  {perhaps 
for  the  first  time)  appears  as  Karkh,  also  at  that 
time  *  th»  goarter  of  the  merchants.'  In  the  first 
riot  (of  UiM  year)  mai^  aeeta  and  parties  am  in- 
T<dTed,  bat  on  sobseqaent  oocanons  the  Sannites 
and  SM'ites  appear  to  havo  been  the  chief  combat- 
ants. In  973,  when  the  dispnte  between  Bakhtiyar 
and  SabaktaJdn  gave  the  Turkish  party  the  upper 
hand  for  the  time  in  Baghdad,  the  Snnnites,  who 
were  in  possessum  of  '  the  Food  Market,'  mounted 
a  woman  aa  a  camd,  and  called  her  'A'isha,  and 
made  two  of  their  number  represent  T&U>a 
Znbair  respectively ;  they  then  made  an  onslaught 
on  the  Shi  itee,  thns  reproducing  Uie  Battle  of  the 
Camel,  in  which  'A'isha  and  her  allies  had  attacked 
the  forces  of  'Alt  la  1016  tiiere  was  a  riot  between 
the  two  parties,  resulting  in  the  Shl'itee  being 
forbidden  to  celebrate  the  Fast  by  order  of  Fakhr 
al-Malk;  we  find  the  Shl'ites  still  in  oconpation 
of  the  quarter  oalled  Karkh,  whereas  the  l^lft'ln 
and  Barley-gate  were  in  possession  of  the  Snnnites : 
in  1048  the  B&b  al-£zaj  (Eastern  ride)  and  the 
'  Cobblers '  are  farther  specified  as  Sunnite  abodes. 
The  following  year,  owing  to  an  armed  force 
having  attempted  to  prevent  the  Shl'it<M  from 
celebrating  the  Maharram  lamentations,  tlie  latter 
besaa  to  forti^  their  quarter  (Karkh)  with  a 
waU ;  and  the  Sonnites  prooeedea  to  do  the  same 
with  tbrir  Ijlallft'tn  quarter,  which  immediately 
adjoined  the  other.  After  considerable  fighting 
the  parties  agreed  to  a  trace,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
ventmg  government  intervention  ;  they  proceeded, 
however,  with  their  fortifications,  and  a  fresh  oat- 
break  was  oanaed  bnjr  the  Shl'ites  baildiiig  towers 
<Ht  which  th^  insciibed  the  words  'Mafaammad 
and  'Alt  are  uie  beet  of  mankind ;  whoso  assents 
shows  gratitude,  bat  whoso  denies  is  an  unbeliever  * 
— a  formula  which  charged  the  Snnnites  (with 
whom  Abfi  Bakr  is  the  second  beat  of  mankind) 
with  onbelief.  The  Snnnites  were  headed  1^  tiie 
Qanbalites.  The  maahhad  BAb  al-Tibn  (aoocwding 
to  le  Strange's  maps,  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
disturbed  quarter),  apparently  a  Shl'ite  sanctuary, 
was  in  the  oourse  oi  these  riots  violated,  plun- 
dered, and  burned  by  the  Snnnites,  to  avei^  the 
deatii  of  one  of  their  number.  The  Shl'ites  in 
revenge  burned  the  Hanafite  institaticms.  The 
distoTDanoe  sorai  spread  to  the  eastern  cit^,  where 
the  dwelling  of  the  sects  were  also  divided.  At 
the  b^inmng  of  1063  tiie  Turkish  mercenaries 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  dispute,  and  killed 
a  member  of  the  'Alid  family ;  in  the  riots  which 
followed,  a  large  part  of  the  Karkh  quarter  was 
burned  down,  and  the  inhabitants  moved  to  other 
parts  of  Baghdad.  Karkh,  however,  remained 
the  headquarters  of  the  Shl'ites,  and  in  1086  we 
hear  of  a  riot  between  them  and  their  Sunnite 
noigbboure  on  the  west,  in  the  Ba^ra  Gate 
Quarter.  Something  like  a  final  reconciliation 
between  the  two  parties  was  effected  in  1108,  when 
the  people  of  Karkh,  fearing  a  fresh  persecution, 
gave  the  Sannites  free  passage  through  their 
quarter  on  a  virit  to  the  tomb  of  Mu^'ab  b. 
Znbair.  a  praetioe  irtiioh  had  been  forbiddoi  for 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  Shl'ites;  and  the 
Snnnites  in  th«r  turn  granted  some  oorreniond- 
ing  oMoeiriMUk  Karkh,  however,  remained  the 


Shl'ite  quarter  after  this  settiement  of  the  dispute 
(Sibt  Ibn  al-Ta'ftwtdht,  ed.  MargoUonth,  p.  216). 

Besides  the  disputes  which  led  to  nots,  there 
were  frequent  biokerinfra  between  members  of 
rival  sects,  and  it  would  appear  that  all  which 
were  started  had  some  representation  at  the 
capital.  Attempts  were  at  times  made  to  sup* 
joess  the  disonmons  between  them,  hnt  without 
permanent  saocesB. 

The  history  of  Muslim  ritual  was  donbtiess 
larfpaly  influenoed  by  Baghdad  praotioe,  which 
itself  was  at  times  dictated  by  political  motives. 
So  we  are  told  flbn  al-Athir,  anno  494  A.B. )  that  the 
practice  of  crying  alond  the  formula  called  bamala 
had  been  abandoned  for  years  in  the  mosques  of 
Baghdad,  because  it  had  been  adopted  in  the  rival 
Khallfate  of  Cairo ;  the  Khallf  who  re-introduced 
this  practice  adopted  another  which  was  also 
against  the  principles  of  the  Shl'a.  Islftm  in  these 
matters  is  extraordinarily  consemtive,  and  inno> 
vations  found  little  favour. 

5.  Standardof  rnomli^.— ThelsUmieraiudples 
of  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  embodied  in 
the  practices  of  polygamy,  ocmoulttaaffe,  and  the 
veilme  and  seclusion  01  womai,  render  tne  morality 
of  a  Muslim  oommnnity  too  different  from  that 
of  a  Christian  or  Aryan  community  to  admit  of 
comparison.  Thus  we  find  a  leading  theologian 
at  Baghdad  having  148  concubines  {Itm  Khallikan, 
L  386)  without  offending  public  opinion.  Such  pic- 
tures as  have  oorae  down  to  as  of  Baghdad  socie^, 
as  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  imply  a  state  of  affairs 
on  which  it  would  be  painful  to  dwell ;  of  the  most 
elaborate  of  these  descriptions  (Abu*  l-l^fisim, 
Ein  Bagddder  Sittenbild,  of  the  4tb  century; 
ed.  A.  Mez)  few  pages  could  be  rendered  into  a 
modem  language  without  infamy.  The  digni^  of 
the  highest  ofltos  of  state,  the  Khallfate  and  the 
Vixierate,  did  not  appMtr  inconsistent  with  the 
bandying  of  ^e  grossest  jests  (see,  Ibn  Khalli- 
kan, tr.  de  Slane,  L  29).  Allusions  to  immoralities 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Muslim  law  are  also  so 
common  in  the  literature  of  the  period,  that  we 
can  only  suppose  the  practices  to  have  been  wide- 
spread. Towards  drunkenness  popular  oidniMi  was 
more  decidedly  nn&vourable ;  yet  this  vi«e  seems 
to  have  been  prevalent  in  fashionable  circles,  and 
scenes  in  which  the  leading  men  and  thrir  associates 
are  all  under  the  influence  of  liquor  are  common 
during  the  whole  period.  An  example  may  be 
taken  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oentury, 
which  is  reconled  by  YAkAt  (op.  cit.  L  342) :  a 
letter  comes  from  the  Sultan  Mu'izx  al-Daola  to 
the  vizier  al-MuhallaU,  who  has  all  his  secretaries 
and  under-seoretaries  with  him.  The  letter  is 
urgent,  but  every  man  in  the  room  has  drunk 
deep.  Ibrfthlm  the  ^biaa  has  drunk  no  less  than 
the  others,  but,  having  a  stronger  head  than  they, 
is  able  to  write  the  necessary  reply.  We  have 
another  contemporary  description  of  the  wine- 
parties  of  this  virier  {YatSmat  ai-dahrt  U-  106), 
which  took  place  twice  a  week ;  the  ohief  judge  of 
Baghdad  with  other  judges  took  part  on  these 
occasions,  when  each  *  received  a  gold  cup  weigh- 
ing I(X)0  miihJfAlt  or  less,  into  which  he  would 
plunge  his  besrd ;  after  exhausting  most  of  the 
contents,  they  would  sprinkle  the  remains  on  each 
other  and  then  dance.  In  the  6th  cent,  the  poet 
Ibn  al-Ta'ftwtdhl  introduces  descriptions  of  wme- 
drinking  into  his  encomiums  on  Khallfs  (p.  162)  and 
other  distinguished  persons  (p.  86).  From  the  4th 
cent,  onwards  the  histoiy  of  Baghdad  is  frequentiy 
occupied  with  the  'avydr&n,  or  robbers ;  and  the 
MalfAmahaoi  HamaahAnt  (late  4th  cent.)  furnish 
UB  with  a  list  of  thieves'  tricks  showing  that  their 
trade  was  hisbly  speoialized;  tiie  oontempoiary 
anecdotes  of  TanAkht  indicate,  howevo;  that  the 
metropolis  was  fidrly  w^  polioed.   The  same 
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tales  indicate  that  the  practice  of  banking  was 
fairly  developed,  implying  the  existence  of  a  well- 
6BtabliBhed  oode  of  rectitude  in  monatary  trans- 
aed<ms;  they  also  show  that  tbwe  was  a 
eottsiderable  amount  of  sympathy  and  mntnal 
kindness  between  the  poorer  members  of  the 
omnmnnity,  hnt  great  disre(;ard  for  the  sanctity 
of  homan  life,  anaan  insnfficient  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  domestic  relations.  Pablio  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  ordinarily  in  favour  of  the 
kindly  treatment  of  slaves  (J&W*  Mi»ert,  p.  88), 
and  against  severe  ponishments. 

6.  &eiicies  for  reform. — For  dealing  with  the 
criminal  cIshdoh  the  rulers  of  Baghdad  employed 
^ies,  whose  bosineas  it  was  to  report  at  hMd- 
qnaiters  whatever  seemed  to  them  worthy  of 
notiee ;  certun  rulers  oocnpied  themselves  jlarti- 
cnlarly  with  pnUio  morality :  so  the  Khallf 
Mn'tamid  886)  issued  an  ediet  forbidding 

stoi^-teUera,  astodogcn,  or  fortaiw-t«Uen  to  ut 
in  the  street  or  in  the  great  Mosque ;  while  book- 
sdlers  had  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  sell  no 
metaphysical  or  theological  works.  Similarly  the 
Khidff  Muktadir  (ob.  a.d.  1094)  banished  from  the 
capital  all  singing-WMuenand^fZefde/ne,  forbade 
the  entry  to  the  vubUo  baths  except  in  deoent 
attire,  sod  radered  tbe  demcditaon  of  rarkms 
galleriee  in  which  games  were  played,  and  which 
permitted  the  players  to  look  down  into  people's 
nouses.  Probaoly  the  efficacy  of  these  and  similar 
edicts  was  of  no  long  duration.  In  Uie  year  816 
we  read  (fftbaH,  iti.  1006)  of  an  interesting  case  of 
a  Tolnntaxy  or^niiaticm  of  tiio  peeeefnl  citizens 
of  Baghdad  to  repress  crime  and  oatrages ;  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  movement  '  hung  a  Qur'An  on 
his  neck,  and  be^an  by  exhorting  the  inhabitants 
of  his  locality ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  a 
hearing,  proceeded  to  admonish  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Baghdad,  high  and  low,  b^inning  with  the 
noblest  family  of  all,  the  Buift  Hftsbim ;  he 
established  a  register  in  which  he  inscribed  the 
names  of  all  those  who  undertook  to  observe  his 
rwulations  and  ooeroe  those  who  disobeyed  them. 
Vtv!ti  the  followers  thus  acquired  he  patrolled  the 
streets  of  Baghdad,  and  pat  a  stop  to  robbery  and 
blackmailing.'  Uia  proiwedings  were  at  first  dis- 
approved the  government,  but  afterwards  thej 
acquieeoed  and  bade  him  oontinue.  A  less  drastic 
nmhod  of  dealing  with  the  vicious  propensities  of 
the  citizens  was  fumiibed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
preachers,  of  whom  we  have  notices  for  all  periods 
of  the  Khaltfate;  the  satirists  HamadhAnt  and 
Qartri  endeavour  to  represent  them  as  shameless 
hypocrites,  whose  interest  lav  only  in  the  ooUeotion, 
bat  tiive  is  no  reason  for  Wicrring  this  accouni 
to  have  been  ordinarily  eorrect.  The  earliest  of 
these  preachers  whose  sermons  hare  oome  down  to 
us  is  al-Qftrith  b.  'Abdallah  al-Mu^bt  (ob.  857) ; 
they  are  practical  in  character,  but  are  said  to 
have  attracted  vast  audiences,  and  to  have  pro- 
doeed  ecstatic  phenomena  among  their  hearers. 
It  is  chiefly  in  and  after  the  Stn  cent  of  IsUm 
that  the  historians  call  attention  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Baghdad  preachers,  f<n-  whom  colleges 

iot,  as  we  shonM  say,  chapels)  were  often  erected, 
n  1093  the  eapital  was  visited  by  a  preacher  from 
Merv,  Ardashir  b.  Man^ri^;  he  met  with  such 
si^;nal  success  that,  when  the  ground  oocnpied  by 
his  heaters  was  measured,  it  was  found  to  cover 
107  I7  IfiO  oubtts.  The  Khallf  himself  at  times 
ecmdesoended  to  attend  these  disooorsas,  which 
were  occasiouaU;^  used  for  politiral  or  seditions 
purposes.  The  aim  of  the  preachers  was  not  only 
to  ameliorate  the  morals  of  toeir  oo-reiigionists,  but 
to  convert  mMnbers  of  other  communities  to  Isl&m ; 
and  fabnlons  aooounts  are  given  in  their  biog- 
z^hiea  of  thdr  soocess  in  both  endeavonra.  The 
pieadier  about  whom  we  possess  the  largest 


amonnt  of  information  is  *Abd  al-Qfldir  al-JtlAnt 
(ob.  A.P.  il6fi).  He  appears  to  have  carried  on 
an  agency  in  which  the  temporal  as  well  as 
the  ^irittial  wants  of  his  converts  were  served. 
Monev  for  tbe  purpose  was  provided  partly  by  four 
wealtny  wives  of  tne  preacher,  and  partly  hj  gifts 
taking  the  form  of  thank-offerings  which  came 
in  from  the  many  regions  whither  his  fame  had 
spread ;  and  others  who  followed  this  calling  were 
financed  in  the  same  way. 

•J.  Christian  communitiet  In  Baghdad.— Ke- 
UgiouB  toleration,  as  understood  \fj  the  Muslim 
oommunit}r,  was  practised  by  tbe'AbbAsid  Khaltfe, 
and  a  Christian  oommonity  began  to  gather  in 
Baghdad  almost  immediately  after  its  foundation. 
Peniaps  the  earliest  scene  which  introduces 
Christians  in  this  city  is  one  recorded  in  tJie 
Chrtmiele  of  Dionysius  of  Tell-Mahr6,  when  the 
Jaoobites  in  the  year  A.D.  767  refer  to  die 
Khallf  ManfOr  the  qoestion  of  appointing  a 
Patriarch  for  their  sect.  The  Khallf,  ordinuily 
terrible,  treats  them  with  courtesy,  and  tells  them 
to  make  the  choice  themselves ;  they  select  one 
David  of  Dara,  and  the  Khallf  gives  him  a  deed  of 
investiture,  authorizing  him  to  punish  wiUi  the 
extreme  pcmalty  trf  thelaw  at^  Jacobite  who  fails 
to  acknowledge  his  anthori^.  The  Nestorian  sect, 
however,  was  of  greater  importance  than  that  of 
the  Jacobites  at  the '  AbbAsid  capital.  In  the  feign 
of  Mahdt  (A.D.  77&-786)  the  great  Nestorian 
monastery,  called  Dair  al-Rttm,  was  founded  in  tbe 
Shammaaiya  Quarter,  where  the  chi^  Christian 
settlement,  oalled  Dar  al-Kum,  was  located.  It 
was  followed  Iry  the  erection  of  many  more  ehnrehes 
and  monasteries,  several  of  which  were  destroyed 
when  Baghdad  was  taken  by  HOlllgfi  ;  their  names 
are  collected  by  le  Strange  (op.  cU.  206-212).  The 
different  sects  had  different  churches,  xad  kept 
apart  in  religious  matters;  only  at  some  time 
the  Nestorian  Patriarch,  whose  residence  was  in 
Baghdad,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  official  head 
of  the  whole  Christian  commnnity,  and  as  such  he 
is  described  in  the  deed  of  investiture  of  the  year 
A.D.  1138  (H.  F.  Amedroz,  in  JBAS,  1908,  p.  US). 
The  sects  there  enumerated  are  four:  the  two 
already  mentioned,  the  Melchites,  or  Greek 
orthodox,  and  tbe  KQm,  whom  there  in  some 
reason  for  identifying  with  the  Franks,  or  Boman 
Catholics.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  superiority  of 
Christian  morality  and  education,  tihe  membos  of 
these  oommunities  had  a  tendency  to  monopolize 
all  the  professions,  trades,  and  situations  in  which 
skill  and  trustworthiness  were  required.  "The 
humiliating  and  intolerant  edicts  of  Omar  I.  had 
repeatedly  to  be  proclaimed,  owing  to  outbreaks 
ol  Muslim  jealoui^  (A.D.  848,  8S8,  1091,  etc),  but 
fell  quickly  into  abeyanoe ;  Mutawakldl,  who  in 
the  year  a.d.  849  tried  to  enforce  them,  ten  years 
later  put  into  the  charge  of  a  Christian  scribe  the 
money  for  the  building  of  his  contemplated  city, 
Jafanyyah.  Normally  it  would  appear  that  the 
Christian  doctors  (in  afl  senses  of  the  word)  enjoyed 
high  favour  at  the  Khallfs'  and  Sttltans'  oonrts. 
The  History  nf  the  Nutorian  Patriare/u  (ed. 
Gismondi,  Rome,  1896)  tells  of  the  familiar  inter* 
coarse  enjoyed  by  the  Patriarch  Timothens  with 
the  Khallfs  UMl  U.D.  785-786)  and  his  son  the 
famous  Hftrftn  al-Rashtd.  A  specimen  of  their 
conversation  is  there  given  (p.  65) :  '  O  father  of 
the  Christians/ said  H ftrOn  to  the  mriarch,  'tell 
me  briefly  which  religion  is  the  true  one  in  God's 
vras.'  Withoat  hesitation  Timotheus  answered : 
'That  religion  of  which  the  rules  and  precepts 
correspond  with  the  works  of  God.'  The  reply 
was  regarded  as  felicitous,  because  the  KhsJlf^ 
request  contained  a  dangerous  trap ;  and  the  mere 
romour  that  a  Christian  iiad  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  IsUun  OT  its  Prophet  would  have  been  sufficient 
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to  oaiue  a  riot  [Tabart,  iii.  2162).  The  BanguinaiT 
rale  that  punished  apoBtaay  from  UUm  with  death 
remained  unaltered  (ib.  1484i  A.D.  866) ;  bnt, 
owing  to  the  mild  spirit  of  Aim  Qantfo't  l^iaia- 
tion,  there  was  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  more 
barbaroDB  regulations  of  *  the  Pious  Khalifa,*  and 
the  tone  of  the  code  drawn  up  by  his  pupil  Abft 
YOsuf  for  the  Khallf  H&rfin.  is  decidedly  humane. 
The  magpificeoce  with  whicli  the  Chrisoan  feasts 
were  oelebrated  rttracted  many  Mualims  to  take 

Srt  in  these  oooanonSf  and  even  attend  services  in 
e  ohnrchee ;  if  the  poet  Sib(  Ibn  al-Ta'&wldht 
may  be  believed  (ed.  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  p.  400),  he 
went  so  far  as  to  fast  fifty  days  in  order  to  gratify 
his  Christian  friends.  The  monasteries  were  also 
visited  by  Muslims  anxious  to  porobase  wine,  the 
■ale  of  which  in  shops  was.  nomiiutUy  at  least, 
forbidden  Ub.  240, 14-18)  i  while  the  beauty  of  the 
youthful  deacons  attracted  other  visitors  for  a 
still  less  reputable  reason  (iA.  52).  The  form  of 
immorality  alluded  to  a^ppears  at  times  to  have 
led  to  shameful  persecution  (Y&kftt,  op.  eU.  ii.  26, 
where  the  scene  is  at  Edessa). 

8.  Other  relig^ious  commnnitiea. — The  Jews  en- 
joyed the  same  rishts  as  Christians  in  Baghdad, 
and  had  a  speciaT  quarter,  witii  a  l^dge  called 
after  them.  Numerous  synaeogDes  were  founded, 
of  which  the  largest  was  called  Bar-Nashala  (I) 
(GrKtz,  OeteMcAie  tUr  Juden,  v.  [1895]  198).  Be- 
ferences  to  the  Jews  are  not  very  oommon  in  the 
biatorioal  and  anecdotic  literature  concerned  with 
the  faby ;  they  appear,  however,  to  have  had  their 
ahaze  of  the  State  appointments,  and,  indeed,  in 
A.D.  1091  we  read  of  one  holding  the  very  high 
posts  of  Vioe-Sultan  (waktl  al-Sul(dn)  and  Manager 
of  the  Empire  (NifAm  al-Midk).  They  practised 
the  medical  profession,  and  probably  various 
tnde»,  including  that  of  scribe ;  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Ma'm&a  (818-8S9)  we  read  of  one  who 
made  his  living  by  oxemtii^  copies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teetamonts  and  the  Qur'tn  (Amedroz,  in 
JBA8,  1907,  p.  38).  At  times  they  were  in 
possession  of  great  wealth,  and  were  notorious  for 
the  display  of  finery  (Ghaz&U,  Revival  of  the 
JSetiffioue  Seiet%ee»,  vL  182).  It  was  thought 
mentorioos  to  refuse  to  teach  them  Arabic 
grammar  erm  for  large  sums,  as  the  proof-passages 
oama  fnnn  the  Qurftn;  um  insulting  language 
about  tiiem  is  used  Ixy  poets  (Sib^  Ibn  al-Tai&- 
wtdhL  75,  246).  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of 
Baghdad  and  the  improvement  in  their  condition, 
due  to  the  greater  toleration  of  the  'Abbftaids, 
seem  to  have  been  epoch-making  for  the  Jewish 
oommnnlty.  Jewi^  literature  from  this  time 
follows  Muslim  llteratun  almost  slavishly,  the 
various  departments  of  grammar,  codification, 
philosophy,  poetry,  elwant  prose,  homiletics, 
ooUeotions  of  anecdotes,  all  takmg  their  rise  from 
Arabic  models ;  and  since  no  Jewi^  non-Biblical 
MS  earlier  than  the  'Abbftsid  period  has  hitherto 
been  diaoovered,  it  has  been  argued  by  the  present 
writer  that  the  remaining  departments  of  Jewish 
literature  (notably  the  collections  of  Tradition)  are 
based  on  Isl&mic  models  also  (cf,  JE  iL  436-8). 

A  oommunity  which  produced  some  men  of 
eminence  in  the  scientific  and  literary  world  of 
Baghdad,  chiefly  in  the  4th  cent,  of  IsIAm,  were 
the  Sabiatu,  who  arbitrarily  took  a  Qur'flnic 
appellation,  property  belonging  to  a  very  mfferent 
sect.  The  most  distinguished  member  of  it,  the 
state-secretary  Ibr&hlm,  appears  to  have  found  in 
his  religion  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  promotion, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  even  such 
eoclesiastioal  dignitaries  as  the  Registrar  of  the 
'Alids,  who  honoured  him  with  a  memorial  poem  ; 
while  the  familiar  acqoaintanoe  wiUi  tlie  Qnr'An 
which  hia  professim  demanded  waa  regnxded  aa  a 
merit.   His  grandson,  however,  found  it  desirable 


to  embrace  Isl&m.  The  Magian,  or  Mazdayan, 
system  enjoyed  fewer  privileges  than  the  above- 
named  sects,  aa  intennairiage  with  Uiem  and  the 
use  of  meat  slanf^htezed  1^  them  were  forbidden 
the  Muslims;  nor  were  tiiey  allowed  to  have 
acknowledged  places  of  worship.  Nevertheless  it 
would  appear  that  some  of  them  were  settled  in 
Baghdad,  and  even  enjoyed  wealth.  They  were 
to  be  found  (aooording  to  Jfthift  Jfiten,  p.  Ill) 
all  over  Baghdad  and  the  other  cities  of  IrAk> 
distmguished  th^  bare  feet  or  their  laceless 
shoes.  Of  othw  aects,  usually  oflshoots  vS.  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  there  an  oooanonal 
notices. 

LiTBRATtnuk— lb  the  rtfarnow  glr«D  tbroarixxit  Um  wttcla 
there  nur  be  added  tta*  blMorioal  romutoe  ( Anblo^  fla^dnri 
al-Idiumji  Mr  atSaUm,  bgr  •  nMdwn  writer,  Jamu  Naulah 
al-Mndawwar  (fjiho,  VHS).      D.  S,  MaBOOUODTH. 

BAHAISBt-fiee  BZb,  BXbIS. 

BAHELIA  (Skr.  vyOdAa,  'one  who  wounds*).— 
A  tribe  of  hunters  and  fowlers  in  Northern  India, 
which  at  the  Census  of  1901  numbered  63,564,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  found  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  Bengal.  They  are  probably  survivors 
of  a  non- Aryan  race,  who  still  practise  their  primi- 
tive occupation  of  hunting,  trapping  birds,  and 
ooUectiiu:  jangle  produce.  They  are,  in  name  at 
lettst,  allHindus,  but  are  never  initiated  into  any 
of  the  orthodox  sects.  They  worship  a  pantheon 
of  deified  ghosts,  such  as  KftlO  Bir,  Parinftr,  Uar- 
deo  or  Hardaur  Lalft,  the  cholera  godling,  Kftl6 
Deo,  and  Miyftn,  probably  the  MuaaJm&n  saint  of 
Amroh&  in  the  MorfidftD&d  district.  To  tiieee, 
sacrifices  of  fowls,  goats,  or  pigs  are  made,  with 
offerings  of  cakes,  fruite,  and  grain.  Parched 
grain  and  milk  are  ofiered  to  the  nonsehold  snake 
at  his  festival,  the  Nagpa&ohamI,  or  Dragon's 
Fifth.  Besides  these  they  observe  the  ordinary 
Hindu  feasts,  and  their  religious  rites  are  superin- 
toided  by  a  low  class  of  village  Br&bmans. 

iNmrfMn  and  OHdikTuie,  L 108.  W.  CrOOKE. 

BAIDYA  (Skr.  vaidya,  'one  learned  in  the 
Veda,'  esp.  in  the  Ayur  Veida,  on  which  the  Hindu 
system  ot  medicine  is  based).— The  Bengal  oaate  of 
physicians,  which  at  the  Census  of  1901  numbered 
90,036,  found  under  this  name  only  in  Bengal 
and  Assam.  They  are  a  highlv  respected  caste, 
claiming  descent  from  a  Brftbman  fatiier  and 
Vai&ya  mother.  Their  religion  is  that  of  the 
orthodox  higli-caste  Hindu.  The  older  families 
worship  the  Saktis,  or  Mother-goddesses.  Some 
among  the  poorer  classes  follow  uie  rule  of  Vif^u. 
Many  have  in  recent  years  joined  the  Branmo 
Samaj.  They  were  closely  associated  with  the  Neo- 
Vai^navism  preached  bv  Chait&nya  {q.v. )  in  Bengal 
iq.v.),  and  several  of  tne  best  known  Go^ins,  or 
spiritual  guides,  of  that  sect  are  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Baidy&s.  The  business  of  a  physician 
is  naturally  confined  to  men  of  high  caste,  because 
taking  medicine  from  the  hands  of  a  Baidyft  is  a 
sort  of  sacramental  act,  so  that  some  orthodox 
Hindus  in  Bengal,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  call 
in  a  Baidyft  to  prescribe  for  tbem,  in  the  belief  that 
by  swallowing  the  dni^  he  orders  they  obtain 
aosolntion  from  their  sins.  In  the  Deccan  the 
ViudOs,  who  have  adopted  a  name  derived  from  the 
same  Skr.  root,  are  wandering  Telugu  beggars,  who 
gather  healing  drugs  and  mmples  and  hawk  tiiem 
from  door  to  door,  or  beg  for  alms.  Their  religion 
is  of  the  vaguest  type,  their  family-god  being 
Vy&nkoba  of  Giri  or  Timpati  (y.v.),  m  North 
Aroot.  But  when  they  are  on  their  begging  tours 
they  seldom  carry  his  image  with  them.  They 
never  go  on^grimi^es  or  keep  any  bst  or  feas^ 
except  tiie  CaMhrA  in  September,  when  they  ofiiar 
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boiled  mntton  to  their  god,  and  after  laying  it  on 
hia  altar  «a(  itthcnadTW. 

UrauiVia— Aw  Uh  Bnfd  tttliWi.  Rlalar,  Tribtt  snd 
CmtUM,  U01,  L  tt:  for  ttt*  OMnaTddta.  BotAm  OmutUtr, 
jcrlLmt  W.  Cbookx. 

BAIGA. — A  term  of  DraTidian  origin,  applied  to 
designate  the  non-Br&hmanie  priests  of  the  Gopds 
and  Kindred  races  along  the  hills  of  the  Cent.  Piot. 
and  Bengal.  It  has  oeen  specially  applied  to  a 
coltiTating  tribe,  which  at  the  Census  of  1901  num- 
bered 33,914,  foimd  in  the  Cent.  Pror.  and  in  Cent. 
India.  The  best  aooonnt  of  them  is  that  br  Ward, 
who  found  them  in  the  Mandli  district  of  tne  Gent. 
PronnoBB.  He  desciibea  them  as  the  acknowledged 
saperiors  of  the  Qop4  Taees,  being  their  piieets  and 
anworities  in  all  p^nts  <A  religions  ooeervanoe. 
The  dedsioa  of  a  Baigi  in  a  boundary  dispute  is 
almost  always  aooeptea  as  final,  and,  from  this  right 
as  children  of  the  soil  and  arbiters  of  the  land  belong- 
ing to  each  village,  they  are  said  to  hare  derived 
tb^  title  of  Bhflmiyft  {Skr.  bkOmi, '  the  land 

These  Bai|rts,  who  an  fonnd  in  the  eaatera  dis- 
tricts of  the  Cent.  Prov.,  are  reported  to  be  qnite 
different  from  the  Gop4A.  their  vocabnlarr  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  Hindi  words.  Tnose  who 
occupy  the  Maikaj  range  of  hills  do  not  show  the 
flat  head  and  nose  and  receding  forehead  character' 
isUo  of  the  Gon4B,  bat  have  limger  heads,  more 
aquiline  features,  and  partionlarly  small  hands.  It 
is  ^ns  poesiLiIe  that  they  may  represent  an  intrud- 
ing race  from  the  Gangetic  valley,  who  introduced 
the  northern  culture  among  the  Gon^  and  gained 
the  position  of  priests  among  that  people,  with 
whom  they  afterwards  intermingled.  Their  re- 
ligion much  resembles  that  of  toe  Oo^ijs  {g.v.), 
and  they  reverence  the  same  gods,  adding  to  the 
Gop4  pantheon  MU  Dharitrl,  or  Mother  Earth. 
The  god  in  charge  of  the  village  is  Th&kur  Deo, 
the  'Divine  Lord,'  and  he  is  honoured  accordingly. 
But  they  folly  believe  also  in  the  spirits  which 
haunt  the  forests— the  primary  basis  oi  the  religion 
of  the  Dravidians  of  Kortbem  India— and  in  the 
places  which  are  r^nrded  as  more  especially  the 
naimta  of  these  spirits,  duiues  {pOt)  are  erected, 
each  under  tiw  diarge  of  a  speeiu  member  of  the 
tribe.  Thore  is  no  epedal  mie  regulating  die  eree- 
ticHi  of  these  shrines,  ezoept  that  they  are  built  at 
places  where  it  is  believed  there  has  oeen  a  spirit 
manifestation.  Sometimes  It  is  a  place  where  a 
man  has  been  killed  by  a  tiger  or  a  snake,  or  has 
met  his  death  in  a  mddan  cr  tngieal  manner ; 
and  a  spedal  rite  is  perfonnad  to  lay  the  ghosts 
of  those  who  liave  cued  in  an  unexpected  way. 
Some  merobeiB  of  the  tribe  are  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  special  powers  of  magic  or  witchcraft, 
and  it  is  common  for  the  Bai^  medicine-man 
to  be  called  in  to  bewitch  die  tigexs  and  prevent 
them  from  carryins  off  the  villi^  oattie.  The 
Go^  tlionraghly  believe  that  they  an  possessed 
of  powers  such  as  these. 

The  religions  rites  of  the  Baigfts  are  of  the  same 
type  as  those  of  the  Gon^s ;  at  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths  the  customs  of  the  two  tribes  are 
identical.  In  the  Chhattlsgafh  District  the  Baigft 
worship  centres  round  Dalh&  Deo,  the  deified 
bridegroom  god,  and  Devi,  the  Mother-goddess, 
in  her  maniiestatioQ  as  Bbavftnt  They  have  a 
peculiarly  brutal  mode  of  sacrificing  a  pig  in 
honour  of  N&rftyan  Deo,  who  is  identified  with 
the  Sun,  and  is  regarded  as  their  bonsehold  god. 
The  wretched  animal  ia  crushed  to  death  under 
a  beam,  after  having  been  cruelly  tortured — this 
rendering  the  sacrifice  more  aooeptable  to  the  deity. 

Further  east,  in  the  hill  country  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  Bengal,  the  Baif^fts  do  not  form  a 
special  tribe,  tmt  are  the  exorcists,  medldne-men, 
■nd  priests  of  the  liill  races.   Th^  are  generally 


drawn  from  the  wHder  and  more  secluded  tribes  who 
are  supposed  to  have  maintained  the  race  tradi- 
tions in  the  most  perfect  way.  They  discharge  all 
the  religions  duties  of  these  peoples,  the  functions 
of  the  priest  being  as  jeb  di&nntiated  from  those 
of  the  exorcist  or  soroerer  only  in  tim  most  im- 
perfect  way,  if  at  all. 

LrmArv*M.—CmUrai  Pminon  Omattmr,  1870, 278  ff. ;  JASB 
Ma.pt.LS01;  Pm^ NoU$and<t»»ri4a,m.Vii  J.  LamiwriL 
Imptial  OofUmr,  new  od.  1606,  tL  tl*± 

W.  Cbooke. 
BAIK.— I.  Life  and  perMnaUty.— (1)  Bom  in 
die  part  of  Aberdeen  luiown  as  Giloomston,  on 
the  lltb  of  June  1818.  Alexander  Bain  died  at 
Ferryhill  Lodge,  in  his  native  dtr,  m  the  thU  of 
Septwuber  1008,  in  the  etghty-sixu  year  of  his  ace. 
Althoogh  he  reached  this  long  term  of  years,  ne 
was  never  a  man  of  very  robust  constitution :  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  time,  in  early  days,  when  a 
serious  breakdown  in  health  oocarred,  he  had  to 
husband  his  strength,  and  to  make  the  moot  of 
favouring  oircumstanoea.  This  he  did  by  careful 
haUts  and  a  well-planned  system  of  simple  living, 
subjecting  everything  to  rnle  and  method.  He 
was  penally  attenuve  to  diet  and  to  physical 
exercise ;  and  walking  in  particular  (his  chief  re- 
creation) was  timed  and  regulated  with  almost 
mathematical  preciaon.  As  a  boy,  and  during  hia 
student  days  at  Aberdeen,  he  worked  as  a  hantUoom 
weaver— his  father's  oecupation.  When  he  was 
a  pupil  at  Giloomston  Chnroh  School,  his  aUlity 
was  recognized ;  and  as  he  was  emerging  into 
youth  be  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Rev.  John  Murray,  minister  of 
the  North  Parish  of  Aberdeen,  who  introduced  him 
as  a  promising  youth  to  Dr.  John  Croickshank, 
then  Professor  of  Mathematioe  at  htarisobal 
CoUege,  and  a  patron  of  talented  and  aspiring 
young  men.  This  was  in  1880.  From  that 
moment,  Dr.  Cruiokshank  took  yonng  Bain  by 
the  hand ;  and  his  interest  in  him  was  folly 
rewarded  by  the  high  porition  that  the  pupu 
achieved  in  most  of  the  University  classes.  In 
1841,  Bain  (having  just  passed  from  stodentdom) 
reeuved  an  UDpomtment  in  the  Univwsitnr  as 
Assistant  to  Dr.  Glennie,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  who  had  fallen  into  ill  health.  In 
this  capacity  he  had  to  conduct  the  class  on  the 
Professor's  approved  methods,  and  to  read  the 
Professor's  lectures,  being  responsible  for  the 
order  of  the  class.  In  the  interests  of  discipline, 
he  made  innovationa  little  by  little  in  the  teaching, 
bringing  the  subject  man  up  to  dato,  and  giving 
expression  (in  more  or  less  guarded  fashion)  to 
his  own  views.  This,  when  discovered  1^  the 
Professor,  was  resented,  and  led,  after  three 
sessionB,  to  Bain's  losiug  the  post  of  Assistant. 
Thereafter  he  made  bis  way  to  Loudon,  the  goal 
of  all  amIntiouB  Sootsneo,  where,  in  1848,  he  was 
appointed  to  an  office  in  tlie  Board  of  Health 
under  Edwin  CSiadwiok.  In  London  he  soon 
came  into  contact  with  great  literary  and  political 
leaders — more  especially  with  George  Groto  and 
J.  S.  Mill,  who  became  his  fast  friends,  and  with 
whom  he  was  closely  associated  in  philosophical 
and  other  work.  From  London  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  he  wrote  many  literary  produc* 
tions  for  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh ;  Uien 
went  again  to  London,  where  he  married  and 
settled  down  for  a  time,  prodacing  there  hia  two 

freat  philosophical  works,  Ths  SeruM  and  the 
ntelleri  in  18d5,  and  The  Emotiont  and  the  Will 
in  1859. 

These  works  nused  him  at  once  to  the  front  rank 
of  psychologists.  Consequently,  when  the  two 
Universities  of  Aberdeen  (Kings  uid  Marischal) 
were  united  (or,  as  the  local  term  ia,  'fused')  In 
1860,  Bain  was  presented  by  the  Crown,  on  the 
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reoom  mendation  of  Sir  6.  CornewaU  Lewis,  then 
Home  Seeretuy,  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  SUiglish 
in  the  united  university.  For  twenty  years  tnm 
tiuB  date— down,  that  is,  to  the  year  1880 — he 
occupied  this  Chair  with  great  distmotioo,  teach- 
ing the  two  aabjeots  of  Bngliah  and  Logic 
(inolnding  in  the  latter  Psychology)  and  malcbig 
bis  inflnoioe  felt.  These  were  years  of  enormoos 
intellectoal  actirilgr  And  literary  prodnctiveness, 
wh«i  there  ianied  from  his  pen  m  oneeasing  flow 
works  on  Kiglish  Grmmmar,  on  Rhetoric,  on  Logic, 
on  Psyebolc^,  on  Ethics,  and  on  Education ;  when 
also  he  origmated  the  philosophical  jonmal  Mind, 
which  he  owned  and  financiaUy  carried  on  for 
sixteen  years  at  oonsiderable  pecuniary  loss ;  and 
when,  in  the  Senatns  and  the  Council  of  his 
Univermty,  he  pushed  forward  with  untiring 
energy,  and  in  tine  face  of  Btrennoos  opposition, 
projects  of  UniTersity  reform.  Nor  did  his  activi^ 
diminish  when  he  reogned  the  Chair  in  1880. 
There  ceased  only,  at  Utat  time,  his  class-teach- 
ing. His  writing  of  books  went  on,  as  well  as  his 
active  interest  in  local  a&iis ;  and  it  was  while 
he  was  Emeritus  Professor  that  the  students  of 
the  University,  appreciating  bfis  genius  and  his 
iaenlty  for  practaoai  work,  and  proud  of  his  fame, 
elected  him  their  Lord  Rector  for  two  separate 
terms  of  three  years  each.  This  entailed  bis 
constant  attendance  at^  and  prending  over,  the 
meetings  of  the  Univerri^  Court,  and  his  inde- 
fatigable piloting  of  University  schemes  to  success- 
ful issue  at  a  most  important  and  electrically 
ehaived  moment  <tf  the  Univerrity'B  existence. 

His  pTofesBorial  labours  were  m  part  rewarded 
when  lormer  puinls,  in  1884,  had  his  portrait 
r^"^'*^  by  Sir  George  Reid,  and  presented  as  a 
lastuig  memorial  to  the  University.  Reward  for 
services  done  to  the  community  came  also  about 
the  same  time,  or  somewhat  later — in  particular, 
the  pnsentatiim  of  hu  bust  in  marble  to  the  Free 
Pnlwe  libraiy,  in  1802,  in  reoognitim  of  his  long- 
ocmtinuedand  wht^-hearted  interest  in  the  ednoa- 
tifw  of  the  masses,  dating  from  his  stndott  days,  and 
his  early  connexion,  as  lecturer  and  as  secretaiy, 
with  the  Mechanics'  Institnte  of  the  city.  All 
the  while,  his  pen  continued  active.  New  works 
appeared,  old  works  were  revised  (often  in  large 
put  re-written) ;  and,  though  the  energy  slackened 
dwrees  as  the  years  advanced,  it  could  hardly 
be  MM  ever  to  have  actnally  ceased,  for,  as  late  as 
1903  (the  year  of  his  death),  appeared  his  Dias^- 
tationt  on  Leading  Philo»ophwil  Topics,  and  to 
the  end  he  retained  a  keen  interest  in  the  progress 
of  Psycholt^  and  the  movement  of  Philosophy. 
Pasring  by  minor  productions,  his  cUef  works  are 
these  .—7%e  Senwt  aitd  the  Iniellect  (186S),  The 
Emotions  and  the  Will  (18S9),  On  the  Study  of 
Character,  inclwUna  an  Egtimate  of  Phrenology 
(1801),  An  Englith  Grammar  (1863),  English 
Composition  and  Rhetoric  (1866,  enlarged  ed. 
1887-^),  Mental  and  Moral  Science  (1868),  Logic 
(1870),  Mind  and  Body  (1872),  A  Sigher  Engltsh 
Grammar  (1878),  Education  a*  a  Science  (1879), 
James  Mill— a  Biography  (1882),  John  Stvart 
Mill — a  Critidtm,  toith  Personal  ReeoUeetions, 
(1882),  Practiced  Essays  (1884),  On  Teaching 
English  (1887),  Disstrtationt  on  Leading  Philo- 
topAiccU  Topics  (190S),  Autobiography  (1904). 

(2)  His  personality  was  striking ;  and  a  stranger 
seeing  him  Ua  the  first  time  could  not  but  ask 
who  he  was.  A  dapper  figure,  somewhat  under 
medium  height,  he  nad  a  well-knit  frame,  with 
expansive  cheet  and  broad  shoulders ;  a  finely 
formed  head,  with  a  brow  marked  by  notable 
protninenoes  at  the  temples;  keen,  piercing  hazel 
vyeBf  with  unusually  long  eyelids;  a  strone 
otirved  nose ;  thin  lips,  which  gare  the  mouth 
tbe  character  of  determination,   sad  readily 


expressive  either  of  satisfaction  or  of  contempt; 
a  noe  cowed  1^  a  copious  beard— all  save  the 
iqiper  part  of  the  ddn,  whioh,  tall  his  later  yeais, 
was  dean  shaved;  huds  with  long  fingers,  and 
particularly  expressive  tiiumbs,  which  Mnt  bade 
in  a  significant  fashion  as  he  gesticulated.  His 
gait  was  peculiar.  While  wallang,  he  bent  his 
body  forward  and  placed  a  hand  betdnd  his  back, 
as  if  stesdving  the  movement,  and  forthwith 
accelerated  nis  pace  till  it  became  a  moderated 
run— indieative  <tf  mental  activity,  exhilwration, 
and  tiie  utter  absence  of  self-consciousness  and 
r^ard  for  outward  appearance.  Keen  as  a  needle 
intellectually,  he  never  spoke  in  public  or  wrote 
for  publication  without  showing  the  logician's 
subtle  power ;  and,  in  private  talk,  one  could  not 
help  feeling  that  one  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
supremely  observant  and  analytic  mind — a 
modem  Aristotle,  noting  and  dissecting  every- 
thing. Yet  he  was  a  man  of  very  wide  interests 
and  of  warm  heart.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
man^  public  duties — School  Board,  Mechanica* 
Institute,  Free  Libnuy,  etc.  His  feelings  were 
always  under  oontrol,  and  those  who  met  him 
casually  (and  to  whom  he  would  be  dry  and 
reserved)  pronounced  him  to  be  hard  and  nn- 
sympathetic  (as,  indeed,  he  not  infrequentiy  was, 
if  he  met  conventional  and  commonplace  people). 
But  let  genius  or  sterling  character  appear,  no 
matter  where  (it  might  be  in  the  humblest  ranks 
of  life),  and  he  was  immediately  attracted.  It 
was  genuine  worth  alone  that  counted  with  him. 

Readers  of  his  works  have  often  complained  that 
his  writings  are  devoid  <tf  emotion.  They  have 
ground  for  their  complaint.  B^  did  himself  an 
injustice  here.  Whenever  he  took  upthe  pen,  his 
feelings  seemed  to  forsake  him.  But  with  a 
speciu  friend — say,  a  favourite  student  (these 
were  not  many,  but  they  were  choice) — looking  to 
him  for  hdp  or  counsel,  nis  real  nature  oame  forth. 
All  his  TBBouroes— his  advioe,  his  ideasp  his  MS8, 
his  library,  his  patronage — were  put  at  his  disposal : 
and  he  spamd  no  effort  to  further  his  intMesa  aaa 
aspirations.  Underlying  all  was  true  generosity 
of  dispositioo.  In  like  manner,  in  the  small  circle 
of  his  intimates,  his  guitier  and  more  attractive 
qualities  oame  oat.  no  had  wit  aitd  hnmoor; 
and  he  possessed  a  fond  at  anecdotes,  which  he 
told  welL  He  was  a  kind  host,  and  a  staunch 
friend.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  hia  dislikes 
and  bis  animositieB.  Like  all  true-hearted  people, 
he  was  sensitive  to  Insnlt  and  determined  in  his 
opposition.  It  was  no  lif^t  matter  to  arouse  his 
enmity.  He  was  a  man  of  stroDg  oonvictions  and 
loved  a  oontroveray ;  and  in  debate  he  hit  hard* 
but  never  took  a  mean  advantage  of  an  opponent. 
Meanness  raised  his  indignation  and  contempt* 
and  he  had  none  of  it  himself.  He  was  dominated 
hy  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  truthfulness  (few  man 
more  so),  and  his  judgment  was  ever  balanced— a 
fact  that  comes  dearly  out  in  his  published 
writings,  as  it  did  in  his  daily  life.  He  had  the 

Sower  of  judging  apart  from  personal  feeling,  to  a 
agree  that  is  very  unnsual.  Hence  his  criticisms 
were  pre-eminently  impartial.  And  it  mattered 
not  whether  he  were  cnticizing  himself  or  others. 
As  he  looked  back  upon  it,  his  own  work  was  viewed 
with  a  clear  unprejudiced  eye.  and  commented  on 
and  appraised  accordingly — as  ma^  be  seen  in 
some  striking  instances  ui  the  Automigrtqthy.  In 
like  manner,  his  oriticLnns  of  others  work  were 
frank  and  honest,  and  they  frequently  gave  offence 
to  friends.  He  had  not  learned  the  art  of  saying 
what  he  did  not  mean,  and  such  an  art  he  heartily 
despised.  He  had  many  fine  qualities,  which 
those  who  knew  him  best  could  best  ap|neoiate; 
and  his  defects  not  infrequentiy  arose  frwu 
these. 
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3.  PoBitkn  In  Lttcntura  and  in  PUkwophy.— 
In  eitimatiiig  Bain'i  posititm  in  literatme  and  in 
Fhiloaophy,  w«  must  keep  hia  c^Som  apart. 

(1)  Fint  of  allt  let  us  uke  him  ai  grammarian. 
This  need  not  detain  na  long.  His  wotIcs  diow  his 
merit  to  be  that  of  a  sahue  analnt  and  a  clear 
expositor — science  and  methodical,  and  not 
af^d  to  ezpnsB  his  Tiewi,  eren  when  they  might 
he  nnaeeeptaUe  ^  and  when  we  rememMr  the 
hadnrard  conditKm  of  the  North  ot  Seotland  in 
granunatioal  attainments  at  the  tine  whra  Bua 
came  a*  Profeaaor  to  Aberdeen,  we  can  see  the 
magnitude  ot  the  task  that  lay  bef<ne  him  as  he 
set  forth  to  instmot  in  grammar.  Bnt  the  task 
was  BOflceasfnllyaceompliahed,  although  not  with- 
oat  diAoni^.  He  had  to  get  hold  of  tne  teachers, 
and  theaa  wen  uatiietie,  when  not  actively 
hortile^  He  solved  the  difficulty  hj  indoeferinating 
his  atodenta,  a  large  proporti<»i  of  whom  were  to 
be  teaeherB,  with  newer  and  progreasire  views, 
and  thns  by  degreea  revolntioaisBd  the  teaching 
of  English  in  Scotland,  and  made  hia  name  one  to 
eonjure  with  thioo^KMit  the  North. 

(S)  Bnt  hii  work  aa  rMoneitm  la  erat  more 
lemarkablb  Campbdl  and  Blair  had  ruled 
supreme  in  this  realm ;  but  now*  new  impnlae  waa 
given  to  the  study  and  the  inaotioe  <A  oompoaitum, 
and  the  effect  for  good  was  soon  vinble  on  all 
hands.  It  has  som^imea  been  objected  to  Bain's 
teaching  that  he  did  not  prodnoe  stylists.  It  may 
very  wdl  be  doubted  n^ietber  the  atylist  is  not  a 
man  '  bora  and  not  made.*  Bnt,  be  tust  aa  it  may, 
the  objeoti<m  is  superficial.  For  style  is  wherever 
clearness  of  exposition  isj  and  wherever  there  is  a 
writer  who  has  an  intelligent  appredaticm  of  the 
shades  of  meaninf;  in  wor£  and  can  give  utterance 
to  hia  thoughts  m  definite  logical  rorm  and  with 
exact  precision.  Such  writers  Bain  produced  in 
abundance.  Rhetorio  was  to  him,  first  and  fore- 
most, an  intellectual  discipline,  desired  to  aeoure 
eleamees  of  expression ;  uid  for  this  end  he  was 
supremely  criticaL  Not  even  Shakespeare,  still 
leas  the  minor  poets,  neither  Baoon  nor  De  Qoinoey 
nor  Ifaeaulay  nor  Carlyle  among  vox  master  proee 
writers,  escaped  his  scalpel :  all  were  subjected  to 
analyas  and  dissection,  so  that  the  student  mi^t 
be  warned  against  Huix  faults*  i^e  enoonnund 
to  imitate  their  virtues.  This  eold.  crittoal,  ^ 
aecUng  proceas  has  been  greatl;^  objected  to  in  the 
teaching  of  style ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  admitted 
that  Bab  made  too  drastic  a  use  of  it.  Bnt  if  it 
be  the  aalMfuard  against  that  florid  vacuous 
writing  whiim  ao  frequently  passes  for  sty le,  a 
little  exeeaa  in  the  use  at  it  nuqr  be  tolmtea  with 
aqnaaiiiiity,  if  not  aotnallyexonsed. 

(3)  As  an  edueatiomH,  Bain  hMB  a  very  hi^h 
position.  He  held  advanced  viewa  <m  University 
reform,  and  advocated  the  due  recognition  of 
the  modern  lansnagea  (as  against  the  traditional 
monopoly  of  Cuaatca),  and  the  ri^t  of  Natural 
Scienoe  to  have  an  equal  place  in  the  University 
training  with  the  oUmt  establiahed  snbjeeta.  Bnt 
berides,  he  went  outside  University  requirements 
and  took  a  wide  view  of  Education,  raising  the 
question  of  Edncation  in  general  and  the  grading 
of  subjects  at  the  various  stages  of  instruction. 
In  this  connexion  he  gave  expression  to  very 
definite  notions  abont  the  proper  order  of  studies, 
and  abont  how  teaching  should  be  conducted  so  as 
to  be  best  suited  to  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  individual  mind.  His  contributions  to  this 
highly  important  subject  are  to  be  foond  ehiefly  in 
his  book  <m  Sdueation  at  a  Science. 

(4)  As  logician,  Bain  holds  a  place  with  J.  S. 
MilL  He  never  pretended  to  start  afresh  here, 
but  simply  to  amend  and  cvry  forward  Mill. 
This  he  succeeded  in  di^i4r.  His  amendments  and 
additinu  are  noteiirorthy,  both  in  Deductive  and 


in  Inductive  hoglc ;  but  specially  valuable  is  hia 
carrying  of  logteal  prinaples  to  their  practiml 
issues  and  hii  ^endid  ap^oatua  of  them  to  tiie 
sdenees  in  detail  (see  bk.  v.  of  hia  Logic).  This 
stands  1^  its^  in  Logic  manuals. 

(6)  But  Bain's  greateat  fame  must  ever  rest  on 
his  ptffeKolcov.  He  was  a  reformer  here  in  a 
supreme  ana  lasting  sense.  One  of  the  earliest 
in  modern  timea  to  recognise  the  importance  of 
bringing  psychology  into  dose  relation  with  phyri- 
ology,  he  devoted  mneh  attention  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  this  position,  and  presented  it  in  a  striking 
fttshion.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  cerebro- 
psychologist,  he  handled  mmd  in  all  its  processes 
— emotive,  intellectual,  and  volitionaL  This  led 
to  hia  discarding  the  old  'faculty'  psychology, 
wliieh  looked  npon  the  mind  far  too  much  aa  if 
made  np  of  aeu-oontained  oompartments.  where 
the  processes  worked  in  independence  of  each 
other,  and  in  which  the  connexion  with  the  body 
was  slurred  over  or  igntned ;  and  it  led  also  to  hu 
devisng  a  natural-history  plan  for  the  description 
of  mental  phenomena — a  plan  whm  the  physical 
embodiment  of  mental  statee  waa  reoogniaed  aa 
rigoroody  aa  tiie  qiecifically  psychical  aspect  of 
uiem.  U  ia  obvions  that  weliave  here  the  pre- 
cnrsOT  of  what  has  come  to  play  ao  prominent  a 
part  in  more  reooit  psychology,  viz.  peycho- 
phy^os  and  the  experimental  determination  (de- 
tenninaticm  br  experiments  systematically  carried 
out  in  the  laooratory)  oi  the  w<vkings  of  mind. 
Next,  Bain  waa  supreme  among  his  feUow-psyoho- 
logists  in  the  persistcott  application  of  Association 
and  its  laws  to  the  interpretation  of  mind,  and  in 
the  thorough  treatment  that  these  laws  received 
at  lus  hands  (see  also  art.  Association).  He 
is  first  and  chicly  an  Aaaociationiat,  and  his  whole 
streoigth  is  devoted  to  showing  that  the  great 
problems  of  psychology — especially  the  problem 
of  the  Pen^tion  of  an  External  (MateriaT)  World 
— are  to  be  solved  on  Associationist  principles. 
This  stopendous  task  he  accomplished  m  a  way 
that,  whether  we  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  result 
or  not,  gives  him  a  foremost  place  in  the  history 
of  psycholo^.  No  one  can  know  what  modem 
AasbciationiBm  ia  at  its  beat  who  does  not  go  to 
The  Sentea  and  the  InMlect  for  inAmnation ;  but 
this  must  be  supplemented  by  Bain's  moat  recent 
utterances  in  other  productions.  For  example, 
the  objection  had  frequenUy  been  made  that  bis 
Associationist  explanatitm  is  too  mechanical,  and 
neglects  to  take  account  of  the  activity  of  the 
mind.  Here  is  bis  reply,  given  in  Mind,  in  criticism 
of  Wnndt,  and  reprinted  in  Diuertation$  on  Lead- 
ing Philoiophieal  Topict  (pp.  SO,  SI) : 

'  I  propoM  to  mnuk  apon  th«  beulns  ol  WOodt'i  tpwolft* 
tton  upon  Um  kws  of  AMooUtlon,  properly  m  oftOtd.  Notwtth- 
■tonduir  Um  atraw  put  upon  tba  aaUon  ot  Out  wOl,  be  itUI 
kUowi  tlwt  will  la  not  wtrytb^:  be  does  not  ehunt  tba 
maeooUttlnc  Utika,  and  Ujr  the  whole  atnaa  of  tbt  axpoaitkHi  on 
Ibe  ftpperceptlTe  volition.  Wtut  be  Hy*  u  to  the  laeealtol 
ooncurrenoe  of  amotion  uid  will  with  the  worUnfi  of  Maod*- 
UoD  we  fully  admit.  No  aaaoclating  Uuk  oan  be  forgad,  in  tba 
Rnt  inatanoe,  except  to  tba  flra  ol  oonaolouvieaa ;  ud  tfaa 
npidlty  ot  the  openttoo  depanda  on  the  IntenaitT  of  the  glow. 
In  like  manner,  Uia  llnln  thua  fofved  an  donnant  and  Inactive, 
until  BOma  itimulaa  of  oonacloaaoeH  la  praaeat,  whether  faelinf 
or  wlU.  .  .  .  The  eufaaaquent  riaa  or  raauadtatloa  of  Ideaa  con> 
aaquent  on  aaaodatlon  m  a  treah  Held  ot  atudy.  .  .  .  Over  and 
above  the  original  adhealon,  there  are  droumatanoea  that  aariat 
in  Um  reproduotlon,  and  nuke  it  a  auoceaa  or  a  failure.  Ohlet 
among  these  la  tba  power  ot  tha  wilL  but  not  to  the  exoliudoa 
ol  other  Inflnenoea.  Even  the  addition  ol  raiotlonal  excite- 
ment, which  ol  lladt  oounia  for  a  great  de^V— that  la,  apart 
from  movlfw  tba  will-^  not  aU.  Tba  purely  mtaUaotual  oon- 
ditiooa,  under  which  I  taidude  the  number  and  natora  ot  tba 
aaaodating  oonnexlona  at  work  In  a  rlnn  caaa.  bear  s  lam 

Cln  the  proceH  ot  ramadtatlon.  Mora  parooolarly,  aa  to 
influence  of  the  wiU  In  appercapUon,  avarything  that 
Wondt  advaaoea  ta  aupportad  Qy  onr  axparianoa.  Tin  will 
may  make  up,  ta  aome  email  degrsa,  lor  tba  faebleneaa  ot  s 
oontiguooa  Imklnf,  partly  hj  ft  mora  atoanoova  attention,  but 
tar  mora  by  the  aearcta  for  oollfttaral  Hnka  la  M.  Ik  mar  Hko- 
wIn  favour  the  raoidi  ol  s  risambUng  Imaga.  Bat  nalthar  of 
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then  two  omm  npramti  Ite  li»Uta>l  ud  all  penwtul  «fl). 
0M7 :  in  both,  tha  limits  <jl  Iti  raprodnotlTe  force  u«  nffl 
mrrow.  Ibe  openUon  ttut  repreaaota  Wundt's  Apperception 
In  Its  full  tWMp  fM  that  crowning  cxunple  of  vtdunUr;  power 
— the  oommud  ol  the  tbongbti,  by  detaining  iome  umI  di»- 
mlaeing  othen,  ms  thef  uiae,  Rnd  m  found  eutUbto,  or  the 
oontT&r7.  Too  much  cannot  be  Hid  ea  to  the  importuoe  of 
TolunujT  Attention  la  tbia  lofty  ephere.  All  thinking  tor  an 
end  — whether  it  be  prwtlckl  or  tpeoulatlve,  ioientlBo  or 
Htsthetfo— oonalete  in  trailing  onrielves  of  the  meteriaU 
afforded  by  aaeodation,  and  chooaing  or  rejeotiiu'  according 
to  the  perceired  fltoen  or  unfltne«  for  an  end.  when,  there- 
tore,  Wnndt  eayt  that  Aasooiation  alone  does  not  exndain  the 
higher  Intelieotoal  lunotioni,  he  only  wys  what  we  ul  admit, 
namely,  that  A«ociatlon  needa  tha  control  of  will  and  feelings. 
In  order  to  biliv  forth  our  more  Important  thinking  products. 
In  the  abaence  of  soma  degree  of  oonsdous  intenelGy,  Awoola- 
tton  can  no  more  unite  ideas,  or  restore  the  past  by  virtue  of 
•uch  uDlons,  than  a  oomplete  set  of  water^plpea  can  distribute 
water  without  a  full  reservoir  to  draw  from.  Tht  scheme  of 
Wundt  does  not  lead  to  the  sUgbUng  irf  AasodstloB  as  a  groat 
intellectual  factor.  Wm  ^mansption  WDold  bs  DotUiig  with- 
out It.' 

Next,  Bain  ezoeb  in  his  uuUyms  of  mental  states 
and  proceseee  and  bis  fullness  of  telling  illustra- 
tions. Wa  have  only  to  look  at  his  handling  of 
the  Sensations,  ot  at  his  treatment  of  the  £^o- 
tions,  to  see  that  he  has  subtlety  and  insight  of 
a  verr  exceptional  Idnd.  Eren  whan  diBsenting 
from  nim,  «a  mnst  confess  that  he  is  pmetrative 
and  snggestiTe  to  a  degree.  He  is  too  analytic  at 
timea-— this  we  mar  frankly  allow ;  bat  bu  keen 
dissection  is  a  helpfol  preliminary  to  a  bettFer 
onderstanding  of  the  phenomenon  dissected. 
Where  bis  psrcholo^  stands  him  in  least  stead 
is  when  the  oistinotaon  between  psychology  and 
epistemology  comes  in  and  needs  to  be  specially 
attended  to.  Tboogh  he  was  quite  aware  of  this 
distinction,  it  nerer  asBomed  in  hia  thoughts  its 
rightful  place  ;  and  bis  exposition  sometimes  sufiers 
aooordingly.  Be  is  also,  in  his  general  handling 
of  mind,  too  indiTidualistio.  Although  in  bis  later 
years  he  ezjdicitly  reeognized  that  the  growth  of 
the  hnman  mind  cannot  be  thoronghly  expltuned 
wiUiont  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of 
Heredity  (see,  iot  example,  the  latest  edition  of 
The  Senses  and  the  Intellect),  he  had  originallv 
shaped  his  theory  on  the  supposition  that  eacn 
individnal  had  to  learn  for  himself  what  he  oomes 
ultimately  to  attain,  and  this  preveotted  his  ever 
giving  to  the  wider  conception  the  due  scope  in 
psychology  that  it  merits.  In  like  manner,  he 
never  laid  sufficient  stress  on  what  the  fact  of  his 
bein^  bom  into  a  formed  language  does  for  the 
individual,  cabling  him  to  appropriate  with  com- 
parative ease,  at  an  early  age  and  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  knowledge  which,  if  be  had  to 
acquire  it  for  himself  from  the  beginning  without 
such  aid,  would  take  him  an  indefinitely  long 
timOj  and  perhaps  mi^t  not  be  achieved  at  aO 
withm  the  three  Bcore  years  and  ten  of  his  life. 

{6)  It  was  in  line  wit^  Bain's  psychological 
principles  and  with  hia  democratic  nature  taat, 
ID  Sthics,  he  should  be  a  thoroughgoing  Utili- 
tarian. The  same  analytio  spirit  Uat  be  had 
shown  in  his  handling  m  intellectiual  and  emo- 
tional phraomena  he  mawt  in  his  treatment  of  the 
will.  His  analysis  of  conscience  and  hb  review 
of  moral  principles  in  his  Moral  Science  show  what 
Associationism  can  do  in  explanation  of  our  ethical 
nature.  They  are  certainly  subtle  and  practical, 
and  pnt  the  matter  with  calm  scientific  precision. 
Etbios  is  to  him  a  aeienee  or  nothing  at  all.  He, 
therefore,  has  no  trust  in  high  ideality  :  principles 
tested  by  concrete  facts  of  experience  are  what  he 
reqnires.  Yet,  the  whole  ot  the  facts  must  be 
attended  to.  Hence,  he  was  emphatic  in  cuiknow- 
ledging  the  altmiBtio  and  disintereitted,  as  well  as 
the  egoistic,  adde  of  our  ethical  constitution.  Con- 
aeqaently,  u  we  take  morality  as  simply  concerned 
with  our  relations  as  members  of  society,  having 
our  own  and  other  men's  interests  in  view,  then 
Bain'a  teaching  oonunands  attention  and  no  anuJl 


mMsore  <tf  anpfoviL  It  is  aaaentially  a  doetiine 
of  jostioe  as  between  man  and  man,  and  between 

the  individnal  and  the  community,  and  of  the 
right  of  the  State,  having  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  social  units,  to  legislate  with  authority. 
It  would,  if  accepted  and  consistently  acted  on, 
pTodnce  good  citizens  and  promoto  the  general 
welfare.  Where  it  is  defeeuve  ia  in  not  recog* 
nizing  the  value  of  the  ideal  side  of  morality  mm 
in  not  making  adequate  allowance  tar  tb»  strength 
and  potency  of  the  emotions  in  moral  eondoot. 
Appeals  to  ideality  and  the  dignity  of  man  ap- 
peared to  him  '  gross  pandering  to  hnman  vanity  ^ ; 
and  he  did  not  think  that  much  practical  good 
conld  come  from  that.  Man,  aa  we  actually  find 
him,  is  too  frail  and  erring,  and,  what  is  worse,  too 
malevolent  by  nature  (for  Bain  was  insistent  on 
the  native  malignity  of  human  nature)  to  permit 
onr  catering  with  imponity  to  his  self-conceit. 
We  must  view  hhn  as  ne  is,  not  btinking  the  dis- 
agreeable facts,  and  legislate  accordingly;  and, 
doing  BO,  our  Ethics  must  be  sober  and  reason- 
able. Hence,  his  teaching  tacks  the  glow  which 
the  Ethics  that  reot^nius  the  UmI  aa  aapreme 
unquestionably  poasesses. 

(7)  Bain  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
a  metaphysiman.  Indeed,  it  was  his  claim  to  have 
purged  psychology  of  metaphysics,  and  be  had 
an  inveterate  distrust  of  nnbridled  speculation. 
Speculation,  indeed,  was  not  absolutely  forbidden ; 
but  it  must  be  ntecnlation  based  on  experiential 
data,  and  verifiaUe  by  appeal  to  experience  ag^n. 
Here  he  was  the  prototype  of  modem  Pragmatism. 
In  both,  we  have  the  same  inductive  spirit,  the 
same  determination  to  trust  experience  alone,  the 
same  regard  to  ntili^  or  the  practical  needs  of 
man — experience  the  tMt,  practicality  the  end. 
Tme,  he  could  not  avoid  occasionally  being  him- 
self, at  least,  half  metaphysical ;  as,  for  example, 
when,  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  the '  History  of 
the  Thewiea  of  the  Sool '  in  Mind  and  Body,  be 
says: 

"The  arguments  for  the  two  sabstanoes  bava,  we  believe, 
now  entirely  lost  their  validly.  .  .  .  The  one  suiMtanoe,  with 
two  seta  ot  properties,  two  sicfea,  tlie  phyrical  and  the  mental — 
a  doubU-fatxd  unify— would  appear  to  comply  with  all  the 
exigendee  of  the  case.  We  are  to  deal  with  this  aa.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Alhanaslan  Oraed,  not  oratoaoding  the  persons 
nor  dividing  the  substancs.' 

Nevertheless  be  regarded  the  higher  philo- 
sophical thinking,  aa  we  find  it,  e.g.,  in  Spmoza 
or  in  Hegel  or  in  Eant,  with  great  suspicion. 
Such  metaphyBioal  terms  as  * peraonality,  'self- 
consciousness,'  '  the  Absolute,^  he  would,  if  be 
could,  have  banished  from  the  langnaoe.  He  con- 
stantly protested  his  inability  to  read  any  meiui- 
ing  into  them.  He  also  refused,  because  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term  '  self,'  to  accept  '  self- 
realization'  as  adequate  to  express  the  ultimate 
ethical  end.  Moreover,  the  great  metaphyaical 
problems— those  of  the  External  World  and  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Will— seemed  to  him  to  be  in  great 
measure  mere  word-puzdes :  they  arose  from  onr 
inability  to  bid  a  formula  or  a  lingnistio  setting 
folly  adequate  to  express  what  w«  are  consdoua  of 
in  our  experience. 

Such,  Uien,  was  Professor  Bain  as  a  thinker  and 
a  writer.  Hia  attitude  towards  Metaphvsir*  being 
discounted,  be  made  a  name  in  Logic  ana  in  Ethics, 
as  well  aa  in  tiie  spheres  of  Grammar  and  Bhetoric 
But  in  the  realm  of  Psychology  he  oocupies  a 
position  all  his  own.  It  is  here  that  his  influence 
has  been  greatest,  and  it  will  continue.  Not  only 
has  the  professed  psychologist  learned  from  him, 
but  his  principles  have  been  efiective  in  their  prac- 
tical application  to  many  sciences  (such  as  Elduca- 
tion),  and  they  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  teaching 
that  has  respect  to  experience  and  the  nature  <n 
man  as  we  actually  find  it.  What  ia  beat  in  hia 
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wytttm  turn  been  mnmllated  hy  philosophy,  and  ii 
bein^  earried  forward  to  greater  issue*.  Thftt, 
periuipa,  is  the  hi^Mit  e(mi|4unaiit  that  eu  be 
paid  to  a  thinker. 

Utvatcts.— A.  Bain,  hk  works  m  is  tfab 

arttcte;  Th.  Rlbot.  L»  PtfdiUoaU  tm^mlm 


(UnO;  W.  L.  DaTtdsaa,  wet.  b  Miit4,  xU.  tmw  mtim)  W- 

n-nt  WiLUAM  h.  Datidsov. 

BAIR£Gl{SkT.  Fcnrd^ [vi-rdffo,  'onswhohas 
nibdued  All  earth^  deeires']).— A  sect  <^  Hinda 
ascetics,  whieh  At  the  Census  of  1901  numbered 
765,253,  of  whnn  the  rast  majority  are  fband  in 
Bengal  and  R&jpatana.  The  term  is  nsoallT  re- 
steiined  to  those  who  follow  the  oult  ot  Vishvo, 
or  of  one  of  his  inoamatioii^  especially  those  of 
Bima  and  gp«tiy^  There  is  some  evidence  to 
prore  that  this  wonhip,  which  is  specially  popular 
m  Northern  ImUa^  arose  on  the  spread  of  the 
Ljpat  power  which  followed  the  overthrew  of  the 
Idhist  dynasties.   The  Bairtgls 

tboM  ot  HM SMt  who  WMT  ft  leopud't  ■kui  doubUen  do  k  ■■ 
VtnomO^  Nandibbft,  the  iMmrd  InaKrakUaa  ol  Vldi^u,  Jurt 
M  Uw  BhacMti  trnqir  ImiUtos  tbe  dnm,  dancv,  etc,  of  kpuh:^ 
The prieat  wIm penonatM  the  fod  iriiofr  ba  wnrahjp«  ii  found 
la  "al&KMt  vnry  rode  reUgton,  whS«  la  IaUf  emit*  old  rita 
nrvWea,  at  kMt  tn  the  UM  ot  aniaial  nwe-kv,'  b  piriw^tln'  aiiil  to 
ba  fooad  la  Tibet:  (Roae,  PtuiiAb  Cmiut  iirpnrt,  iwii^  K  1:^1 
OTOttnaTranma,  Adi  OrMttk,  W ;  Boberl^on  Mmitli, /^f^'j'on 
AmO*^,  m ;  m  atoo  Franr,  .JdoitM,  A  rtu.  OUnt.  ci  u.^ 


Though  the  particnlar  onlt  fallowed  hy  this 
sect  is  most  influential  in  the  Gnn^^Lic^  \a\lfiy  tind 
in  Btjpnt&na,  it  arose  in  Sontlx  rn  iTniia  frvm 
the  tMbching  of  RftmftnnjAehftiyn,  t  v.am  bum 
about  A.D.  1017  at  Sripenunbadar,  near  Madras. 
He  tans^  the  ezistenoe  of  a  triad  of  priaelplM 
(padarOa^Mtafam].  vis.:  (1)  the  Supreme  8^lt 
{Para-Brahman  or  lhara) ;  (2)  the  separate  spirits 
{Chit)  of  men ;  and  (3)  non-spirit  {A-enit).  Tiahnn 
is  identified  with  the  Supreme  Spirit ;  individual 
beings  are  separate  spiiits;  the  visible  world 
{t^fyam)  is  non-spirit.  All  these  have  eternal 
ezistenoe  and  are  insmraUe ;  yet  CUt  and  A-ohit 
are  diflerent  from,  and  at  the  same  time  dependent 
npon,  Imra  (Honiar  Williams,  BrOhnumum  and 
Smdmam*.  119f.).  Bnt  the  sect  did  not  attain 
mnch  prominence  in  Northern  India  until  the  time 
of  Blmftnajida,  who  was  bom  at  the  close  of  the  13th, 
and  loeaehed  in  Nortfami  India  at  the  b^inning 
ctf  tlM  14tlh  century.  Indeed,  it  ia  tmly  to  the 
foUoweis  of  Rtotosnda  and  his  oontemporaries 
that  the  title  Bair&gl  is  properly  applied.  His 
teaching  marked  the  progressive  populuixation  of 
Hinduism ;  and  in  particular  the  ascetic  Orders, 
which  had  been  previously  monopolized  by  Br&h- 
mans  and  {[shatnyas,  were  now  opened  to  men  of 
lower  rank.  In  addition  to  this,  the  religious 
books  published  by  the  adherents  of  Rimtnanda 
were  now  written  In  Hindi,  not  in  Skr.,  and  thus 
Northern  India  was  provided  with  a  new  mttjAWftl 
religion  of  a  very  clear  and  vigorous  type. 

Though  this  liberal  movement  marked  a  decided 
advance,  tJie  Balrftgis  since  the  time  of  RbnA- 
nanda  have  been  outdone  by  the  still  more  liberal 
teaching  for  which  he  provided  the  impulse,  and 
at  the  present  day  Batrigis  may  be  regarded  as 
rarreeenting  the  more  conservative,  orthodox  school 
01  Hindu  theology.  As  a  rule,  they  are  followers 
of  Vishnu  in  one  or  other  of  his  incarnations, 
and  they  are  all  agreed  in  the  veneration  of 
both  Kpshna  and  RAma ;  but  some  sections  pay 
mot*  reverence  to  one,  and  some  prefer  the  other. 
In  tin  Panjftb  this  divergenee  is  repreeented  1^  the 
filminandl  and  NlmSiundl  ssctions,  the  former 
specially  addicted  to  the  worship  of  Rima,  the 
latter  to  that  of  Kfishna.  Each  has  diflerent 
sectarian  marks,  and  each  visits  the  sacred  places, 
and  studies  the  literature,  connected  witn  the 
deities  whioh  are  qieeial  objects  of  their  venera* 
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tion.  In  the  Central  Provinces  tlie  old  rule  that 
admission  to  the  Order  was  gained  only  1^  a  rite 
of  initiation  is  now  generally  neglected,  and  many 
are  married  and  have  families.  Thus  the  Order 
is  gradually  tending  to  beoome  a  oaste  (Buaell, 
Cnumt  Jt^ori,  1901.  i.  182).  In  the  United  Pro- 
vinces tlum  are  four  sections,  of  which  the  two 
most  important  are  the  R&mftnuja  or  Sri  ViJah* 
9ava,  and  the  NimAvat  or  Nlmharak.  The  former, 
the  most  andrat  and  respectable  of  the  reformed 
Vushvava  communities,  is  based  on  the  teaching 
of  Bftminujat  and  its  special  toiet  is  that  Viiiujin, 
the  one  Supreme  God,  though  inviaUe  as  a  eaiu& 
is  visible  as  effect  in  a  seoondary  form  in  mateiiu 
creation.  They  refuse  to  follow  the  example  of 
other  Mathura  sectaries  in  wonhippinR  lUdhAi 
the  spouse  of  Krishna,  whom  they  eiUier  oom- 

gletely  ignore  or  regard  as  merely  the  mistims  of 
le  deit^.  This  branch  is  also  divided  into  the 
Tenralai  or  Southerners,  and  the  Vadi«alai  or 
NoruiemerB,  who  differ  in  some  points  of  ooctriae, 
which,  however,  they  oonsider  to  be  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  manner  in  which  the  frontal 
sectarian  mark  is  to  be  made.  Of  the  other  sect, 
the  Nimbftrak,  the  doctrines,  so  far  as  tii^y  are 
known,  are  of  a  very  enlightened  chanwtar.  Am 
Growae  {Mathura,  181  f.)  writes : 

'ISrai  tbelrdooMna  of  Miration  bjrlklthlitboacfat  braaar 
adiolan  to  bare  been  dlractlr  derived  from  the  Ooopal:  while 
aootbCT  artlda  In  their  onad,  wUch  la  leM  known,  oat  ia 
equaOy  atrikinc  In  Ita  dlwianea  trotn  ordinan  Hlndn  aaBtl- 
ment,  la  tbe  oontlanaoca  ol  oonadooa  individual  axiateaca  la  a 
tutare  world,  wbea  tbe  blffbeat  reward  o(  tbe  (ood  «-Ul  b^  not 
exttnotioa,  bat  tfaa  enjo^nent  of  the  vlilUe  preeence  of  tha 
dlTial^  mMin  ther  bar*  aarrad  on  earth ;  a  etate,  therefore, 
abaoluielr  Identtoal  wltb  bearen,  aa  oar  tbecdoglata  define  It. 
da  one  Infinite  and  InTlalble  God,  'ibo  ia  the  only  real  exiit- 
aooa,  la,  thcjr  afBna,  tbe  onlj  proper  object  ot  man'a  devout 
oootem^datioa.  Ba^  aa  tbe  Inoomprebenalble  ia  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  hnmao  facuitiea,  Bo  ia  partially  manltealed  (or  oar 
behoof  In  the  book  of  Oreatlon,  In  which  nanual  objecta  are  the 
lett«r«  (rf  the  univerMl  alphabet,  and  axpreaa  the  aentimenta 
ol  the  IMvlne  Author.  A  printed  pace,  nowever,  conveys  no 
but  a  eoDolar,  and  la  liable  to  be  miiunder. 


meaning  to  any  one  I 

stood  «ven  by  him :  so,  too,  witb  tbe  book  ot  the  worU.  Tbui 
it  matter*  little  whether  Bidhs  and  K|laba*  whs  ever  real 
peraonano;  tbe  myrteriaaof  Divlna km whtoh ttair  irinboUM 
ramala  tboogfa  the  annbols  dlai^paar.* 

Though  the  Bairlgl,  a  followar  of  the  mild- 
natnrea  Vish^tt,  does  not  as  a  rule  piaetise  tha 
austerities  oharaeteristio  of  Saiva  asoetus,  like  tha 
Yogi  or  Paramahathsa,  we  find  him  oooasionalfy 
lying  on  the  nailed  oonch,  theSaraAayyft,  or  'arrowy 
bed  '^of  Bhlsbma,  as  described  in  the  Mah&bh&rata 
{Bhithmaparva.  119iF.,  tr.  M.  N.  Dutt,  vL  208ff., 
tr.  Kisan  Moluui  Ganguli,  iv.  444).  Mouier 
Williams  {op.  at.  SOOf.)  describes  an  aaoetio  of 
this  kind  whom  he  met  at  the  Lake  Pushkar. 
But  even  he,  with  the  catholic  feeling  of  Hinduism, 
included  in  his  worship  not  only  the  S&lagrama, 
or  ammonite  of  Vishnu,  but  the  B&^a-linga,  or 
white  stone  of  Siva,  and  the  red  stone  of  Gane^ 

LrrxRjtTTU. — Growse,  JfotAura,  a  Dittrtet  JTamo^pi,  I8SS, 
179  (. ;  Jogandramath  Bnattachai7S,  Bindv  CaitM  and  S^ott, 
MSB.;  Crooko,  TriUt  md  Catttt  ^  (Aa  NortA-WetUm  Pro- 
viMu  and  OihUl  ISM,  L  lit;  Panidb  Cmmu  Rmrt,  1891, 
L  1S2 :  Bmnbajf  Qatittmr,  vUL  156 :  Nscstn  Aiya,  TVaeoMors 
Aat«Jranua/,lLI8St.  W.  CROOKK. 

BAITARANI.— A  river  of  North  India  in  tha 
Keonjhar  State  of  Orisea,  which,  after  joining  the 
BrfthmanI,  flows,  under  the  name  of  Dhtmra,  intc 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  name  represents  Blor, 
Vaitarani  {vi-tarana,  in  the  sense  of '  croedng' or 
'giving'),  liberality  to  Br&hmans  being  supposed 
to  assist  the  soul  ia  crossing  this,  the  Hindu  St^x 
or  River  of  Death.  The  term  Vaitarani  is  also 
allied  to  <»a  of  the  many  Hindu  hells,  which, 
according  to  the  Vitthpu  Purftna  (tr.  Wilson,  209), 
is  reserved  for  the  man  who  destroys  a  beeUve 
or  pillaffet  a  hamlet.  An  important  part  of  the 
Hindu  death-rites  is  devoted  to  assistmg  the  soul 
to  cross  this  terrible  river,  the  current  ol  whieh  is 
supposed  to  run  with  great  impetuosity,  hot,  fetid 
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in  odour,  and  filled  with  blood,  hair,  and  all 
maimer  of  fonlnecs.  Alter  Uie  lustration,  done  at 
an  eariy  period  of  the  monminff,  it  is  cnatomaiy 
to  preeenS  tiie  foneral  priest  viui  a  Tessel  full  ot 
Uaok  sesammn  {tUa),  and  a  oow  to  whose  tail  the 
ghost  maroling  in  crossiDg  the  hated  waters — a 
belief,  as  Ward  {Sindooa  \  iL  62)  saRge8t&  based 
upon  the  common  habit  of  cowheTos  in  Bengal, 
who  orosa  riverB  in  this  way.  He  doubts  whether 
the  Hindus  ever  imagined  the  existence  <^  a 
Charon  to  escort  the  dead  over  the  stream.  But 
Bisley  {Tribet  and  CcuU$  of  Bengal,  t  369)  Bajs 
that  the  Jogls  place  with  tne  dead  four  cowries 
with  which  '  the  spirit  pays  the  Ch&ran  (see  BHiT) 
who  ferries  it  across  the  Vaitaranl.'  This  is  an 
example  of  the  world-wide  belief  that  the  depart- 
ing soul  on  its  way  to  the  land  of  the  dead  mast 
oroes  a  river,  which  is  sometimes  spanned  by  a 
liridge  {Tylor,  PrimiivM  Culture  *,  it.  M,  £euarche$ 
into  the  £ariy  Sittory  of  Mankind,  349  ff.).  The 
legend  of  the  Jofings,  that  remarkable  tribe  which 
down  to  quite  recent  times,  and  perhaps  still  in  some 
places,  wears  only  aprons  of  leaves,  tells  that  when 
the  river-goddess,  Baitaraid,  emerged  for  the  first 
time  from  a  rook,  ehe  '  oame  suddenly  on  a  rollick- 
ing parl7  of  Juftngs  dancing  naked,  and,  ordering 
tlram  to  adopt  leaves  on  tiie  moment  as  a  eovering, 
laid  (m  them  the  ourse  that  th^  must  adhere  to 
that  oostnme  for  ever  or  die*  (Iwtai,  Daeriptiv9 
Ethnt^ogy  of  Bmgal,  166). 

iJTHUnna.— To  the  lltenrtni*  mtnttoowi  throorfaont  lbs 
art.  sdd  /MfMrM  GautUtr.  mw  od.,  1606,  vL  £18  (. 

W.  Cbooeb. 
BALI. — The  term  bali,  a  Eanarese  word  corre- 
sponding to  bari  in  Tamil  and  btdagu  in  Teluga, 
means  as  exogamons  totemistic  section,  that  is  to 
say,  a  section  of  a  caste  or  tribe  worshipping  a 
totem  and  strictly  prohibiting  mairiage  between 
those  who  have  the  same  totem.  The  term  is 
derived  frmn  an  old  Eanarese  word  meaning  (1) 
fnj,  road,  (2)  plaoe,  spot,  (8)  vieinity,  nearness, 
oompany,  (4)  my.  ordra-,  (S)'raoe  ot  lineage.*  It 
also  means  the  navel.  It  is  in  use  among  the 
oultivatiog,  fishing,  and  forest  tribes  and  castes 
of  the  Kanarese  tracts  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
Preddenoies,  and  of  the  Mysore  St^e.  A  bait  is 
thus  the  name  of  an  axogamoos  aeetimi.  It  may 
be  named  after  sune  weU^known  animal,  fish, 
bird,  tree,  fruit,  or  flower.  The  foUowing;  are 
ooDunon  names  of  halia  in  the  districts  referrw  to : 
the  elephant,  elk,  spotted  deer,  hag  deer,  mouse 
deer,  wolf,  pig,  monkey,  goat,  porou[dne,  tortoise, 
scOTpimi,  the  nigobampa  (msnKs/srrsa).  turmerie, 
tiie  screw  |nne  {poMomu  oaoraHtimiut),  the 
hmme  tne  {^^Mvearput  martupium),  the  neral 
{9uamiajambokma),  tne  soaimnt  Uuama  oonoMuui), 
ana  many  other  IomI  trees  and  shrabe. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  section  named  after 
one  of  these  balia  not  only  warships  the  animal  or 
object  after  which  it  is  named,  out  ob^  strict 
rules  framed  to  protect  the  animal  or  object  from 
injury.  Thns,  a  member  of  the  elephant  section 
m^  not  wear  omamente  of  ivory,  a  woman  of  the 
ndgehampa  section  mnst  nersr  wear  the  flowers 
of  the  metua  ferrea,  and  turmeric  must  not  be 
used  in  tiie  marriage  oeremonies  of  the  turmerie 
section,  though  commonly  applied  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  in  the  weddings  of  many  Indian 
castes.  The  mouse  deer  section  will  not  loll  the 
monse  deer,  and  the  screw  nine  seotim  wUl  not 
out  the  iNranches,  pluck  the  leaves,  or  even  At  hi 
the  shade  of  the  screw  pine.  The  bali,  or  totem, 
of  these  primitive  people,  or  an  imi^  of  the  same 
in  stone  or  wood,  is  usually  to  be  ^nnd  installed 
in  a  rude  temide  near  the  village  rite.  Ordinarily 
the  temple  is  a  mere  thatohed  shed  of  mud  inJls, 
sunoonaed  by  a  small  mud-wall  Mulosursw  Here 
•  KUW,  Kananm  Diettowy, «.«. 


will  be  found  the  image  of  an  elk,  or  a  branch  of 
the  tree  representing  the  object  from  which  the 
hali  takes  its  name.  To  Uiis  ooco-nuts  and  othw 
suitable  oArinjgs  ho  constantly  brought,  with  the 
object  of  secunng  its  fatvonrs  snd  protection.  At 
certain  seasons  the  members  of  the  section  assemble 
from  the  surrounding  villi^^  and  make  special 
offerings  under  the  guidance  of  the  oasto  priest. 
Contact  with  more  advanced  castes  and  tribes, 
who  are  organized  \fj  family  stocks,  or  £ub,  is 
tending  rapidly  to  supplant  the  baliaot  the  Kanarese 
country,  which  are  forgotten  or  ignored  as  some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  by  a  system  of  family 
stocks  nsmed  after  an  ancestor.  It  is  not  ean'  to 
induce  these  primitive  people  to  describe  their 
baXit  in  reply  to  inquiries.  The  ofisprine  of 
parents  who,  under  the  system  above  described, 
must  be  members  of  different  bali$,  is  sometimes 
allotted  to  the  bali  of  the  father,  in  other  cases, 
of  the  mother.  The  practice  varies  with  different 
tribes.  It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  praotice 
was  to  trace  the  bali  through  the  moliier,  and 
that  this  syston  is  gradu^ly  odng  supplanted 
the  Aryan  eustmu  in  ttudng  desoent  tnrongh  the 
father. 

The  htUif  or  toton,  organisation  is  a  irimitive 
system  of  which  teaoee  are  to  be  found  in  India  in 
many  castes  that  stand  high  in  the  social  scale. 
A  remarkable  instuioe  of  this  is  the  Marathas 
and  the  allied  castes  of  undoubted  Maratha  origin, 
which  have  crystallised  into  separato  castes,  such 
as  washerman,  oarpentor,  blacksmith,  or  ^sin 
parcher,  owing  to  the  influence  of  ooonpaoon. 
Among  these,  in  varying  degree,  is  to  be  found 
a  system  of  devak*,  or  marriage  guardians,  closely 
resembling  the  balit  of  the  Kanarese  country, 
though  the  dwak,  by  the  progress  of  event*,  has 
in  many  cases  ceseed  to  r^nlato  marriage,  and  no 
longer  tonns  a  bar  to  the  union  of  two  worshippers 
of  one  dopak.  The  d«vak  is  usually  some  common 
tree  such  as  the  bel  (ctgU  marnlelcs),  fig  {Jhug 
reli^iota),  banyan,  or  the  sami  {pnuopit  tpteiffera). 
In  its  oommoneet  form  it  is  theleaves  of  five  trees, 
of  which  one,  as  the  original  devak  of  the  section, 
is  held  specially  sacred.  It  is  worshipped  chiefly 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  which  suggests  its  fonner 
dose  oonnexlon  with  marriages,  ^t  is  also  wor- 
shipped at  the  time  of  enterine  a  new  house.  The 
installation  of  the  d«vai  is  stiU  an  important  part 
of  the  marriage  oemuny  in  mai^  castes  in  the 
Muatha  country. 

The  existence  of  the  bali  in  Southern  India  as 
an  obsolescent  system  of  totem-worship,  and  the 
survival  of  traces  of  a  similar  system  farther  north, 
seem  to  ^int  to  a  lame  previous  to  the  Ansa 
penetoatiott  into  the  eentrat  portion  of  the  Inusa 
oontinent,  when  a  wide-spread  system  oi  totoidsm 
prerailed  among  the  Draridian  population. 

mauoaa-te  UtHstm  nadsr  TomfutL 

B.  Enthotxn. 

BALLABHPUR  (Skr.  Vallabhapura,  'city  of 
the  beloved').— A  suburb  of  Serampore  in  the 
HoMhlyI>istrictofBaigal(lat.SS^46'26"N.;  kmg. 
88*  SS'  l<r  £. ),  famous  for  the  oerem<mies  performed 
in  honour  of  Vishnu  in  the  form  ot  Jagannitha, 
'Lord  of  the  Worid.'  Ward  (Bindoo$,  H  164£) 
describes  the  rites  of  the  Sn&na-yfttra,  or  cere- 
monial bathing  of  the  sod,  and  the  Ratha-y&tra, 
or  car  procession.  In  the  first,  held  in  the  month 
Jyesh^a  (May-Jnne),  Brlhmsns,  hi  Uie  midst  of 
an  immense  concourse  of  speetattns,  bathe  the  god 
pouring  water  on  his  head,  while  incantattons 
are  recited.  The  worshippers  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  image,  and  depart  after  being  assured 
by  the  priests  that  they  shall  not  be  subject  to 
re-birth,  but  be  admitted  to  heaven  after  the  death 
of  the  body.  About  seventeen  days  after  tills  rite 
the  Ratha-y&tra  is  performed.    The  idol,  after 
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being  wmhipped,  !•  i^ued  in  an  enomtons  our. 
Jagannltha  (see  JaoahhXth)  is  here  Mioompanied 
Woia  Imther,  Bslartma,  and  his  nstor,  Suuiadrft. 
lliis  triad  of  aaitifls  is  beoeTed  to  be  an  adaptatim 
of  the  Txiiatna  a<  tbe  Boddhiits.  or  of  the  TriMlftt  or 
tridoit.  Tba  fuBMr,  die  Three  Jewell,  ^mboliiaa 
Buddha,  Dharma^  at  Law,  and  Saogha,  or  the  Coa< 
gi€f;ation.  It  is,  howerer,  doabt^  whether  this 
•rmboUBm  is  fdand  in  India  (Waddell,  Buddfiitm  of 
Tibet,  346).  The  modern  triple  ima^  is  probably 
doe  to  a  modification  of  tha  familiar  TnMliL  vt 
trident  ^bi^  (D'AlTiella,  Migration  <^SymM*» 
264  £).  As  theae  idols  are  mored,  an  attendant 
tens  them  with  a  tail  of  the  holy  TOwtan  oow. 
The  object  of  the  procession  is  that  the  tnpU  deity 
•boold  Tint  the  temple  of  the  sod  BftdhAvallabhi^ 
'lover  of  Ridh&,'  one  of  the  forms  of  the  erotic 
enlt  ci  Kfiidina.  The  visit  lasts  eight  days,  and 
the  ^ods  then  return  to  their  own  temple.  The 
rite  IS  said  to  otHiunemonte  the  sports  <u  Krishna 
with  the  Gopis,  or  milkmaids.  It  reallv  marks  the 
«sBodatic«  of  Jagannfttfi,  a  sorriTal  of  Buddhism, 
with  the  eoltos  oi  yp*r»iy«-  and  its  adoption  hy 
Vaishnavism.  Tlie  pUgrunoage,  the  Bath-Tfttra, 
eveiything  in  tact  oonnected  with  the  worsnip  of 
JagannAth,  as  Fergnseon  says  {Sitt.  of  Indian  and 
BatUm  Arehit9Uur9y  4S9).  'is  red(dent  of  Buddh- 
ism, bat  of  Bnddhism  so  abraded  as  haidty  to  be 
noogniaaUa  by  those  who  Imow  that  faith  only  in 
its  okler  and  purer  form.'  The  idol  oar  is  found  still 
in  the  BoddUsm  of  Tibet  (Vaddell.  tip.  dt.  818). 
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BALUCHISTAN.— The  oomitir  of  Batn- 
ehistlii,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  wora,  eomprises 
all  the  territorr  oooni^ed  1^  tlie  Balnoh  and 
Brihfll  raees  ana  some  minor  bibes  subordinate  to 
or  ndxed  up  with  them,  and  must  be  nnderstood 
as  inclnding  not  only  the  Balnchlstftn  Agency 
under  the  GoTonunsnt  of  India  (that  is,  the  Khaaat 
of  KalXt,  Makria,  and  Lai  Bela).  but  also  the 
Boothem  part  of  the  Provinoe  of  British  Baln- 
ehistln,  parts  of  tlie  Distriots  of  Den  OhAsi 
Khftn  in  the  PanjAb.  JaoobtbAd  in  StaA,  and  the 
Froriuoe  of  Pendan  BalvohistAn. 

The  two  main  races,  the  Balnoh  and  Brfthni, 
although  differing  from  me  another  In  origin, 
i^^waranee,  and  langnage,  are  yet  bound  together 
as  mem  ben  of  one  sociaJ  organuation.  The  tribes 
ol  both  raees  live  in  close  oontsot,  and  their  r»< 
Ugions  belieflB  and  practices  canm>t  easily  be  die. 
eruniDftted.  The  imiTeraal  religion  among  them 
is  Mahammadaniran.  The  few  Hindu  traders 
found  scattered  throng  tiie  oountry  are  either 
themselves  immigrants  from  India  or  the  deecend- 
ents  of  recent  setdeis.  The  Balnohes  and  BrAhais 
all  profess  to  be  Bunnis,  or  followars  of  the 
ertlHMlox  creed  i  but  in  praetioe  they  show  great 
laxity,  uid  follow  mauy  eustoms  rather  resembling 
those  <rf  the  ShTahs  and  others,  which  no  donbt 
go  back  to  the  days  of  paA«nism.  They  show  the 
greatest  respect  to  'All,  Qasan  and  ^nsain,  and 
observe  the  foU  tea  days  <rf  the  Mnhairam  fast, 
like  tlie  ShTahs,  and  not  only  the  last  day,  as 
ammg  the  striot  Snmds.  Tb»  observance  in  the 
five  times  of  prayer  preseiibed  iot  all  Musalmtos 
has  till  lately  not  bem  at  all  prevalent  among  the 
hill-tribes.  It  was  considered  sufBcient  for  the 
chief  <rf  a  tribe  to  mj  jnjen  for  the  whole 
bodr  of  tribesmen. 

The  Balwdies  aU  wear  their  hair  long,  and 
eut  neither  hair  nor  beard,  except  to  dip  the  ends 
of  thdr  moustache  in  the  BunnI  fashion,  to  show 
that  they  are  not  ShI'ahs.  Hany  of  th^  more 
eiviliaed  or  orthodox  ndshboors  say  that  Balnoh 
orthodoxy  oomdsts  of  litue  else,  ana  indeed  deny 
them  tha  ijossBssion  of  any  reli^on  except  (me  of 


a  n^ative  kind.  Tliey  are  fond  oi  repeating  a 
Perei&n  verse  to  the  effect  that  a  Balnoh  earns 
heaven  for  seven  generations  of  his  ancestora  by 
oommitting  robbery  and  murder.  This  is  unjust ; 
for  althonnt  tiie  tnbeamen  are  addicted  to  nuding 
and  tiie  Uood-iend,  yet  many  of  them  have  a  keen 
•ense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  their  defects  are 
those  oommon  to  all  races  in  the  same  stage  of 
civilin^on.  Their  laxity  has  Its  good  side,  for  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  tolerant  spirit  and  an  absence 
ot  the  ftuoatioism  ho  nevalent  among  their  Afgtian 
adghbours.  As  SirD.  Ibbetaon  has  well  obsOTved 
vi  the  Balnoh,  if  '  he  has  less  of  God  in  his  creed 
he  has  less  of  the  devil  in  his  nature.**  His  faith, 
fulness  to  his  code  of  honour,  and  the  respect 
shown  to  women  and  children  (who  are  never 
injured  in  Balnoh  raids),  are  points  in  his  favour 
which  shonld  not  be  forgotten.  There  are  few 
Mullahs  and  Sayyids  among  the  Baluches,  nor  have 
they  great  influence;  on  the  other  hsjid,  great 
respeet  is  shown  to  the  shrines  of  saints,  as  wDl  be 
desoribed  below.  Mosques  are  not  oommon,  and, 
where  found,  often  consist  only  of  a  pattern  of 
stones  roughly  marked  out  on  the  hillside,  soffieient 
to  indicate  the  qibla,  or  direction  of  Mecca. 

The  conversion  of  tiie  Baluches  and  Brfthfils  to  the 
Muhammad  an  faith  had  taken  place  before  their 
settlement  in  the  eonntry  now  known  as  Bala* 
ehisttei  and  may  be  asrigned  to  the  period  follow- 
ing the  first  Anb  oonqoest  of  south-east  Persia. 
The  Baluches  oocnpied  the  mountains  and  deserts 
of  Kirm&n,  and  were  assooiated  with  another  race 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  Qnfs  and  to  the  Persians 
as  Kooh,  who  may  possiUy  be  identical  with  the 
BrfthtUs;  butthecmglttof  thisraoeisobsonre.  In 
any  oase,  there  is  no  histmioal  infimnation  regard- 
ing their  presence  in  Baluohistftn  until  after  the 
Balnoh  settlement  there.  The  conversion  of  these 
races  Is  ascribed  by  the  historian  Istakhrl,  who 
wrote  in  the  10th  cent. ,  to  the  period  of  the  Abb&sid 
KhsUfs.  Yftaat.  on  the  authority  of  er-KoMni, 
speaks  of  the  vofs  as  savages  without  religion  ot 
any  sort  j  but  er'Rohini  added  tiiat  th^  dul  show 
some  req>eot  for  'All  ont  of  imitation  of  their 
neighbours.  The  hatred  of  a  Snnnl  writer  for 
Shi  ahs  is  clearly  perceptible  here,  ud  Ida  lan> 
goage  is  very  like  that  used  to-day  lagudlng  tha 
Balnoh  and  Br&htU  mountaineers. 

The  settlement  of  the  Baludies  in  the  oountry 
they  now  oocupy  took  place  during  a  period  ex- 
tending from  uie  18th  to  the  16th  oentuy.  They 
gradually  spread  over  MakrSn,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tne  16th  cent,  a  great  migration  took  puuse 
in  tne  Indus  valley,  the  Br&htUs  taking  the  place 
of  the  Balnobee  on  the  platean  of  Ktikt.  The 
invasion  of  India  was  led  tnr  Mir  ChAkur  and  his 
son  Sfaahsftd.  It  is  probable  that  the  ShTah  sect 
was  still  wevalent  among  tiie  Balnehes,  for  Ferishta 
relates  that  Shabzid  was  the  first  person  to  bring 
tiie  ShTah  creed  into  vogue  at  Hultan.  Balnw 
legend  represents  Shahsid  as  of  m^terious  origin. 
A  shadow  (that  of  'All)  fell  upon  his  mother  while 
she  was  bathing,  during  Mir  Cb&kur's  absence  at 
the  dege  of  Dellu  with  the  emperor  HumlyHn. 
Bbe  oonoeived  and  gave  birth  to  a  son  shortly 
before  her  husband's  return.  When  be  returned, 
the  child,  who  was  then  three  months  old,  addressed 
him  and  told  him  to  fear  nothing,  as  he  had  been 
begotten  by_  the  influence  of  the  samt.  A  mystical 
poem,  half  in  Baluchi  and  half  in  corrupt  Persian, 
which  is  attributed  to  Shahsid  has  been  verbally 
handed  down  to  the  presoit  day.  The  following 
extract  will  give  an  idea  of  its  nature : 

'  I  fMt  npoD  the  brifhtoaw  of  tha  King ;  hm  orMtad  tht 
foldn  tfaraiM  ol  HMTeD ;  ip— oh  wh  nreot  ud  b«ut- 
entrudiig ;  1m  km  Ilk*  mto  m  Lord  of  ligfat.  D*j  uid 
nlffat  bs  artaUd,  day  and  night  w*  of  KokQ  Mooant  to  bfan. 
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Hm  dry  Mrth  bt  cmtod,  uid  tti*  n)6k6  tbat  w«nt  opwud*. 
Tbera  ww  neltlMr  Ay  nor  flnnuont :  there  wu  neither  odit- 
ence  nor  ipeeoh;  there  me  neither  Oruidroother  Bn  nor 
Qrutdhtber  Adun.  There  wm  no  IbrUum  the  Friend  ot  God, 
nor  waa  there  the  ftrk  of  Nofth,  nor  laA  the  Bidrit  o(  Qod,  nor 
ttM  throne  of  Solalmln.   He  hlmaeU  wh  "Heu,"  Hamid'AO.' 

After  this  period  the  Balucbes  seem  gradually  to 
hare  ftdopteoL  the  SannI  faith,  in  name  at  laub 
although  the  change  haa  made  little  inmoticu 
difference, 

'  AB  flKurefl  busdy  In  Belooh  legend,  nnd  In  iome  of  the  itoriea 
•boot  mm  It  la  Impoarible  not  to  suapeot  a  BuddhUt  origin.  Such 
la  the  legend  of  the  hawk  and  the  pigeon.  A  pigeon  wm  atnick 
downbyafaawkafAlTa  feet  and  appealed  to  nhn  for  protsctlon. 
The  iMtwk,  on  the  other  hand,  repreaented  that  be  had  left  hii 
Toung  onaa  itwlng,  and  oouJd  find  no  other  food  for  them  imt 
the  ptgoon.  *AB  in  order  to  wiiaty  the  hart  oat  off  »  plasa  of 
hk  own  fteA.  Whereupon  both  the  pigaoo  aod  hawk  wruJed 
themaelTaa  aa  angtia  Bam  Inr  Qod  to  trr  mm. 

OnanoUwrooonaion'AEltad  himaeU  Boldaa  ndan  In  order 
to  pajr  the  narriage  portion  ot  the  daogliter  el  a  petttttnter. 
Again  ha  la  aaid  to  hare  riven  a  irt>ole  ouann  of  mwiey  to  n 
buod  beggar  1^  the  roadiide,  who  afterwards  develomd  Into 
the  oelebrated  aidnt  Saklu  Sarwar,  irttoae  ahilne  at  N^uA,  near 
Dan  QhU  Khin,  la  one  o(  the  chief  dUm*  o(  irflgrCnage,  not 
only  lor  Baloohaa  hut  eqoallr  for  Snus  and  Muaalmtoa  from 
•nMurtatrftbePanJ&b. 

The  shrines  of  saints,  or  pirs,  are  centres  of 
worship  and  pilgrimage  throu^honb  the  country, 
and  form  the  most  important  feature  in  the  actual 
religion  of  the  people.  In  many  cases  there  can 
be  no  donht  that  these  shrines  have  been  in  exist- 
ence from  times  preceding  the  introduction  of 
Xsl&m,  and  that  most  of  them  were  found  already 
eetabushed  by  the  Baluches  and  Br&hQIa  when 
they  settled  m  the  country.  Some  are  of  great 
im^rtanoe,  and  attract  nsitors  from  far  and  wide, 
while  others  are  known  only  locally.  Pieces  of 
cloth,  bells,  horns,  fossils,  and  other  objects  are 
left  at  the  shrines  by  pilgrims  in  fulfilment  of  their 
▼ows.*  Amone  the  most  frequented  shrines  are 
those  of  Sakhl  Sarwar  (already  mentioned)} 
Sulaimftn  Sb&h  of  Taunsa  Sharif,  a  modem  ortho- 
dox Mnhammadan  shrine  ;  Hazrat  Ghaus  on  Mt. 
ChihI-tan,  or  Forty  Saints,  so  oalleil  from  the 
•aint'B  f<nty  ebUdren  who  were  exposed  on  the 
moiiiitaiB;T         Soiirl  at  Knahtagh  in 

thtt  Boffbli  country,  a  tonly  Balneal  sbrme;^ 
Chetaii  Shah  near  KaUt;  Pir'UmarnearKbozdAr, 
when  the  ordeal  by  water  ii  ^>plied ;  Snltan  Sh&h 
in  Zehri,  visited  sofferers  from  fererig  and 
Jive  LftI  (otherwise  cailed  Ui  Shfthbfti)  at  Seliwftn 
in  Sind.R 

A  strict  adhesion  to  the  tribal  code  of  honour  is 
renided  by  all  Balnches  as  of  supreme  importance, 
and  this  code  has  greater  inSnence  than  the 
tenets  <rf  their  nominal  religion.  Liberality  to  aJl 
uUtionerB  and  hospitality  to  all  comers  stand 
first,  and  all  people  are  judged  by  this  standard, 
wliioh  idays  a  large  part  in  the  legends  of  the 
■dnts.  Th«  leKendary  hero  most  admired  is 
Nodhhaadagh,  who  gave  amy  all  his  possessions ; 
and  his  verses  in  praise  of  giving  are  often 
qnoted: 

'Whataoerer  oontea  to  me  tnm  the  Orcntor,  a  htwdred 
treaaurea  wHttoat  blemlah,  I  win  adie  with  my  ririit  hand,  I 
Witt  ODt  with  mr  knlf^  I  wm  deal  out  with  mybMrt,  t  will  let 
nothing  be  kept  back.' 

Next  comes  the  duty  of  supporting  and  protect- 
ing refugees,  and  refoaing  to  surrender  uiem  to 
their  enemies  or  to  the  law.  The  maintenance  of 
family  honour  by  the  punishmoit  of  infidelity  in 
wives  is  considered  also  of  the  greatest  impmtance, 
and  deatti  is  the  penalty  both  for  the  woman  and 
for  her  paramour,  although  in  modem  times  under 
British  mfluence  compensation  is  accepted.  This 
is  fixed  in  money,  but  in  practice  the  debt  is 
ganerally  disehar^  by  the  marriage  or  betrothal 
<rf  a  woman  belonging  to  the  tamily  of  the 

*  Bee  'Odoohl  Folklore,'  in  AlUbre,  U0£,  m.  SS&'268. 

t  Haaaon.  nvMlt.  IL  np.  8a-»:  JTiSUmv, 

I  Hetn-BAco,  MfiatAidmo,  to.  Dotta,  Odontta,  U8S, 
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aggressor  to  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  injnred 
husband.  These  are  the  piinoipal  articles  ot  the 
tribal  code,  and  in  addition  to  these  customs  there 
are  others  of  a  superstitions  nature.  Signs  and 
omens  are  oheervea,  and  aogury  is  earned  out 
by  examining  the  blood-vesseu  <m  the  surface  of 
the  shoulder-blade  of  a  newly  lolled  sheep.  To 
see  a  shrike  on  the  left  hand  when  starting  on  a 
jonraey  is  an  inanspicions  omen,  and  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  whole  band  of  horsemen  tnm  back. 
The  flesh  of  swine  is,  of  course,  forbidden,  as  to  all 
Mnsalm&ns,  but  the  Baluches  add  certain  national 
or  tribal  prohibitions.  Fish  is  universally  avoided 
by  than,  the  zeaaon  assigned  being  that  tbey  cannot 
be  killed  in  the  orthodox  fashion  by  cutting  the 
throat ;  and  oras  also  are  often  considered  carrion 
or  unclean.  The  Sardfir  Khels  among  the  Binds  of 
Kaobbi  will  not  eat  camels'  flesh,  and  the  Lasbari 
dan  of  the  same  tract  avoid  the  Ulro  or  lauAth, 
a  small  milky-juiced  plant  much  eaten  by  the  hill- 
men  generally.  It  is  posriMe  that  some  of  these 
probimtiona  have  a  totemistio  origin.  A  few  tribal 
or  clan  names  an  derived  from  the  names  of  plants 
or  ftwiwia-la — wMoh  gives  some  countenance  to  this 
idea.  There  is,  however,  no  instance  of  an  actual 
survival  of  totemistio  practice  among  either 
Baluches  or  Brfthflls.  The  wearing  of  the  hair 
and  besnl  Iraig  is  a  national  custom  almost  possess- 
ing  the  force  of  a  religious  precept,  as  among  the 
Sikhs.  It  is  oonsiderod  most  diBgracefnl  sor  a 
Balndi  to  cut  either  bur  or  beard,  althonf^  the 
moustache  is  trimmed  in  the  SannI  fashion. 

The  ordeal  by  fire  and  vrater  is  still  oooamonally 
met  with.  A  case  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  oocnrred 
among  the  Bozdars  in  the  iffesent  writer's  own 
experience  in  1889.*  and  Ur.  Hnghes-Baller  de* 
sonbes  a  slightly  diiSering  form,  ss  also  the  ordeal 
by  water. 

There  are  certain  tribes  or  sections  of  tribes 
which  have  special  Levitioal  funotiona,  and  whose 
members  are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  curing 
the  sick  by  breathing  on  them.  Such  are  the 
Mothani  clan  among  the  Bnghtis,  the  Kahiri  tribe, 
and  the  Kalmati  tribe.  The  last  named  are  prob- 
ably not  BEdnch  1^  oririn,  although  now  assimi- 
lated.  There  seems  to  be  a  probability  that  they 
are  the  desoendanta  of  the  KaxmatI  or  Karmathlan 
heretics  who  were  expelled  from  Multftn  by 
Mahmdd  of  Ghasnl  at  tne  commeneement  of  tu 
11th  century. 

The  cmly  beretioal  sect  which  now  haa  any 
influence  in  Balnohistin  is  that  known  as  the 
Zikrl,  which  ia  powerful  in  MakrSn  and  Las  Bela. 
Its  members  appear  not  to  be  Baluches  but  Jats 
and  other  tribes  of  Indian  or  indigenous  origin,  and 
some  Br&htlU,  eroecially  the  Bizanjo  tribe.  The 
Zikris  brieve  that  their  founder,  Dost  Muhammad, 
was  the  twelfth  Mabdl,  and  his  abode,  Koh-i*Mnrid, 
near  Turbat,  tokes  the  of  Mecca  aa  the  oli^eet 
of  their  pilgrimages.  Their  Hnlls^  have  great 
power.t 

The  Balnches  are  much  given  to  poetry,  both 
ancient  and  modem ;  and,  in  addition  to  ttieir 
ballads  of  war  and  love,  poems  on  religious  sub- 
jects are  by  no  means  uncommon.  To  illnstrato 
their  feelings  and  ideas  on  these  subjects,  we  append 
translations  of  some  extracts  from  religious  poems 
taken  down  from  verbal  recitation  among  the 
Balnches,  in  the  case  of  the  first  poem  fnaa  the 
author  himself : 

I.  Bf/  BraMm  SfiambArd  : 

*  I  remember '  All  the  King,  lAo  bns  pourad  a  tomaa  IbIo  ar 
beart,  and  the  pure  Prophet  wbo  dta  opoo  Us  thnm  to  do 
JndKinent  and  Inatloe. 

•Tin  true  Ood  la  manUld,  villi  hta  k  nrfOMr  gisad  nor 
ATBilaa;  nor  la  be  laflias  ot  aor  tatraon;  aorla  ttan  awdMr 


•  See  JRASBo,  1800.  _ 
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or  rfitar  wtlb  Un.  I  ounot  tdl  wbo  baa  begotUn  Um,  aor 
tan  I  CUbom  hk  mictat.  Fire  unh  itend  doN  to  him  tn  hi* 
MTTto  to  do  bis  bUUiMr-  TSwflntto  W«lu  (Jibrt-SorOttbrltlX 
tbM ' AaftH,  tb*  tUid^  KhtraJ*  KhUr  QnrtMd  of  IGUH  or 
HMiMlX  aod  Um  (oottb  fa  Um  trumpet-blow  ObUQ,  wbo 
MDdi  fortbttMwliKta  tlMtblowiipoBlbtwtb.  I^ittr.ttMr* 
ki  "Vt*"-.  wfao  roboDod  on  Moooot  of  Um  crwtioa  o4  manMnil. 

Ho  dta  aloBO,  and  addi  optbofoD  rodmnlnf  o(  •nrymaa, 
aad  then  bo  firm  bta  oommantl  to '  A»*1I  to  ti«»  hk  btoath  li 
oooa.  H«  looks  not  at  good  or  ovU,  bo  baoda  not  praror  or 
iopplloattoB,  bo  cxuriM  amj  aooa  troos  ftitUtt,  Mr  doaa  bo 
tafeo  ttMfar  mooor  or  ■boon  or  «ati  «n  IhMk  Ho  auriaa 
a  wmo  awK7  by  tb*  hair ;  thmli  M  pttr  Ui  atHT  bwt, 
and  bo  la  no  jdmii'm  imtmy. 

Tho  poot  Brabim  baa  ^rakan.  1Mb  to  my  woHi^  to  ttio 
atofj  of  Ood.  I  bore  board  wHb  mj  mn  tbat  tban  vraa  no 
beovan  and  oortb,  nottbor  Hotbw  Bto  nor  Adam.  InamoDMot 
bomadattMflnioaMDt;  bj  bit  mlcbt  ba  oaoda  tba  wator ;  from 
tba  foam  iM  orooud  tha  dqr  land ;  bo  qiraod  fortfa  tbo  inoantaim 
and  tnaa  and  plaoad  tttam  oo  tbo  ooilh,  and  tbe  noko  bo 
moda  to  go  upwandOi  Bo  boQt  id  tbo  nrcn  boarwo,  aad  ttia 
Oaidaa  ol  Paradlo^  and  ban. 

Aad  tbaoo  an  Oa  tofcva  o«  hmirm.  A  tno  otondi  br  Om 
gate  to  ifaodo  Um  oI^.  Tbo  fniH  o4  tbo  gaideo  ripona  at  all 
oaaaona ;  bjr  bla  o^gtat  tbon  aro  flga  aad  oUtoo,  grapao,  po<no- 
granatoa,  utd  maagooo,  and  tbo  ioont  <rf  mnak  and  attar.  'Ifaara 
tbePoriaaioraotootor.  Tbgro  IoUm  plaoo  ot  tbo  great  — imblj 
wbaro  bo  blmoeU  ritawttbtbo  marlTra,  tbo  Ung  KUm  elti  by 
him,  aad  njal  Bnaala  with  bla  loUowora.  B«tk  and  ooucbeo 
aro  ■pnad.bUaaro  tUrottoadaatoatoadlBf  ia  thalrHrvioa. 
nm  Sm  Iho  M  e<  riuadlBt  aad  art  «i  Oo  bolt «(  tba 
gmrdea. 

liMcn,  oh  jooBC  laMi  I  I  havo  ooaa  too  graotoeoa  a<  God,  ol 
Um  Lora  tbo  Imakerdowa  ol  ■trongbolda.  I  bare  aoon,  and 
am  torriSod,  bow  bondrado  ot  ibooModi  aro  bora,  aad  U  bo 
doM  not  giro  tbom  breatb  tbeir  bodice  aro  dart  and  tbelrooala 
go  to  BMot  tbcir  Mo.  8oom  are  lorda  ol  Um  land,  oomo  ore 
poor  oad  haagir.  I  tm  not  a  great  non,  I  (ear  bow  I  afaall 
9eak, I ookof tbo HvOabii  .  .  . 

Bare  rm  tron  Doocnadax*  bwo  ttw  ter  flamM  ot 


■jpaaa^oTor HrUUkotboonMivfljabrMga.  Vavlpoa 
over  at  oaoo  by  tbo  order  ol  Ood  too  Oreator,  aad  mar  Into 
Paiadlaor' 
&  Jy  Iwrtianlw  fhiiiiirnnT- 

'. ,  .  Me  OBo  li  (roe  tram  rin.  I  am  la  dread  ol  Ogr  wntt. 
VhiB  Maakar  aad  Makir  oxamlno  bm,  and  tbo  oloi»  oooM 
ToIHnv  «p,  aad  Ibo  tnibaaod  beode  aro  laid  low,  wttb  both 
banda  tbinr  baavo  itp  a  wolgbtr  tar  olab.  God  preoaiTi  saj 
bo<tr  In  ibt  boot  ol  that  biy  wratt  I  Baring  goao  thioagb 
thai  narrow  poa,  olooda  agala  gatbar  bejoed.  Bare  uiwig'  at 
that  tliae  1  .  •  . 

Wben  the  earth  h«M  Oka  ooppor,  the  eon  win  aot  lore  Uo 
Mbor.  hroOMT  will  bo  separated  trwn  brother,  the  babe  ton 
trou  Um  mottMr.  Kaob  mnat  bear  bk  borden  on  bis  own  bead, 
eaefa  poor  tortb  Ua  own  sweot  Br*  and  Adam  ara  departed, 
tbej  baro  gatborod  irttat  tbalr  bonds  sowed.  .  .  .  Hare  mercy 
tbrwgh  to*  Pn>pbet^  Intaroaarion ;  let  mo  paai  orar  Blrit 
behind  him.  Tbooe  iriM  are  mben,  oowatda,  and  naurora  looe 
tbelr  Boolo  fa  tbolr  aoeouato,  tbe  Kirflns  (Oorabs)  are  the 
world's  oarrlon :  tbo  cowardly  wrotoheo  groan  In  tbelr  griot ; 
tbay  aro  eat  OB  bnm  tbo  aoont  of  FaiacQsa,  Tbslr  eraa  aro 
flzod  oa  the  son  00  that  tbdr  heads  bofl  In  UHL  My  brethren 
and  btooda,  bear  tbe  words  ot  a  Bind.  This  Is  the  ooag  ot  tbe 
boanftable.  Tbdr  sins  ore  torgotten.  thay  sit  oo  «n  aquallty 
with  nar^rTB  aad  plnok  tbo  butt  of  thoTAba-troe  by  Um  goUaa 
dwellings  ot  Pandloe  and  tbe  noble  *™'"^'™  ol  ITsnnaar ' 

%  Awatkur  fty  Oi*  aatnt  author: 

"^lOgbtr  Is  tbo  Lord  wltboat  oompaaka :  by  Ui  power  be 
created  tbe  world  Ood  la  Uag,  HubaaiBMd  Ua  ndnMar,  'AS 
too  bolper  and  attendant  of  um  There  aro  four 

aagolaat  tbo  holy  goto  :ooe  (JibrdV)  la  the  ambassador  to  the 
prophet,  tbo  oeoond  (JHUV)  ridee  upon  the  stonn-olotids,  the 
toitd  (  ArrffU)  waoderi  aboat  at  deaths,  tbe  tonrtb  (/frd/U)  has 
the  tmmpot  In  hia  mouth,  bis  lolno  girt  up,  bis  eyse  oo  Us 
Lord :  the  norto  wind  blows  from  his  mouth,  and  wbaa  the  Lord 
girts  tbe  order  bo  sweep*  aU  thingi  away. 

The  pure  spirit  looks  upon  bla  creation  ;  one  half  ba  ooloora 
Hks  a  ^ntnl  oraftnaa.  tbo  olhar  baU  Is  left  pUn,  wlUt  a  Ufa 
of  JfatTMO.  My  soul  I  Do  not  poesies  your  heart  In  grief,  tbo 
plaoa  of  an  is  ono,  fa  tot  dost  aad  da/.  The  prophet  Is 
reipoBdUa  for  aO  oreatton,  men  of  the  fanta  carry  their  own 
prorloions  (or  tbo  Journey,  the  Sre  thaea  ot  prayer  aad  fasting 
lor  tbdr  slno.  Debts  aio  dne  to  Ood  by  bis  sUvao,  tor  all  are 
mad  and  oat  ot  tbelr  mlads ;  tbe  Alaugfa^  will  demand  his 
debts,  aad  oar  hops  of  paying  Is  fa  our  Banfy-  With  my  banda 
I  oUng  to  thy  akirt,  BU*  area  an  open,  ny  trust  Is  In  thee. 

When  bo  attacks  the  biBdels  and  baato  the  gong  of  toe  faith 
^Calnat  tbe  ranks  01  the  beathsm,  men  and  horses  (all  fa  tbe 
midst  aa  a  tree  abeds  Its  learos.  13m  Efag  breaks  tbe  rear  ot 
theInllde]aandttai7*Mat  the  ali^t  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus.  Than 
by  God's  mercy  toe  doods  eoms,  rafa  ponis  down  wlto  a  rafa- 
bow,  aad  the  earth  beoonus  coot  Tbe  prophet  will  return  and 
prodalm  Us  roeamgo  to  the  toor  qoartera,  tbo  gardm  will 
UooBi  tor  those  firm  fa  the  tsith.' 

a.  A  8u>rg  <if  Motet  tht  pnphtt  and  SiUOn  Smutm  .* 

'Hoaea  the  prinoe  was  given  to  waaderlng,  and  one  day  wfaDo 
out  bontfag  ba  saw  a  skull  lying  fa  a  desert  place.  8eron  tlmee 
did  be  tOinm  the  skoU,  aodat  tba  eighth  It  spoke  to  him  and 
asM: 

"  I  was  a  klnff,  roy  name  was  SoHin  Zamsam.  I  was  a  kfag, 
bntIwaiblladmngrfulo,atJtant,aad  baiA  totba  poor.  I 


bad  wealth  beyottd  tbat  ot  XIr4n.  Toor  bard  ol  earneb  is 
three  tboosand  aU  told  (t*.  fadodfag  femalss  and  yooail  bat 
I  bad  throe  thouaaad  strong  mala  oanMis  of  burdeo,  aadthree 
thonaand  yoatho  rods  with  me,  aD  with  goldaa  riiws  fa  their 
eaia  As  OMny  so  your  friends  are,  so  many  draak  ol  my  OBf, 
and  when  they  raced  tbelr  steeds  tbey  nread  nMttosass  an  mt 
gtoond  last  tiM  doat  which  arose  tMm  the  baid  book  oC  tbe 
dMotoota  aboold  setUe  on  the  torban  ot  Zumsom. 

Ono  day  J  took  the  taacty  to  go  a-hnnting ;  I  saw  a  wild  goat 
fa  the  wikleroess  and  sparred  sfter  H,  bat  u  dlsappsared  into 
tbaalr.aDdltharoapoalallskkolaforar.  I  beaaoM  faoaodUe, 
daUrlnm  aalaed  mOr  anif  my  tr^ncme  wandered.   Men  oame  to 

ere  madlolne  toZof'^'m,  but-n  iiii  (tie  Angii  ol  Prath  nrtdicbiT 
worthless.  One  l-'^'i'lM  aii<:l  tiilLv  n^iixdlea  were  In  mr  red 
pouch,  but  when  lu  •  ■■')■•*  ^Imii  h>:' ';<~'[jife  on  a  man  RudrfeDli/, 
With  a  thousand  hii  ■ '  'Ir.Li^t^l  .  >iib  uiv  bmatli ;  lhi>  v  carri«d 
out  my  body  to  ba;..  t,  i*l.en  ^hey  tml  liiiri^t  it.  anil  0»e 
fuaersJ  prooessloo  t^irrn'-l  1  bdiu^ht  lo  tCi«  Lorda  of 
tbe  Club  (]i[unkarai''<t  NiiV-.i  i,  whr.  riLifci  iheir  t:\u\n  -inil  sbuck 
me  fa  tbe  laoa,  BncL  ma-1i-  riiv  >.>>ty  i^arlh  a.n<l  ajihoa  anil  line 
dust  Ants  aad  m*kvi  u-vi  if"'-'  f  "-^  ■••-t-.  t^tl■i  M.i'  k  uu>« 
make  their  aaats  Id  ilit  li^'ii^'W  tu;  ii'  -^i-rd^.  ^I  'l  r  hruiik^ 
eye*  arc  HUed  wlto  e«krUi  uktL  Irj  unO,  mi  ]  u,}  iln-  'J  j|>  tectl'i 
are  like  sbninken  betei-nttL  .  .  . 

For  a  while  I  stayed  fa  that  plaoa,  and  there  I  saw  women 
wHh  their  kwka  all  matted.  wooMn  wbo  bad  killed  thdr  UtUe 
children ;  they  were  ground  nnder  rocky  milMoaea,  aad  their 
lood  loDMataDOfM  oanM  orer  the  blue  water. 

For  a  while  I  stayed  fa  that  place,  and  there  I  saw  men  wttb 
tbdr  taoee  and  bMrds  an  witoered  an.  Theae  are  thoee  mea 

nil  II  full  il  mill  iifiiT  lusts,  mill  iiist  111  ill  ij  ii  iiii  lliiili  Hlkwr 

and  bsotbasi^  wirso,  and  trod  their  ImtbroD  onder  took 

Pass  on  now,  and  teU  an  the  youths  who  follow  after  to  stay 
their  peadiwis  aad  to  giro  tredy  to  aD  wbo  oobm,  wttbonft  di»- 
-* — —    Lean  bm  now  and  do  good  to  tbe  poor." ' 

IvTMumu.— little  Information  U  to  be  touod  in  the  wocka  of 
taoat  travoDan  fa  BafaMbMAn,  with  tbe  exoeption  of  Pottfasar 
(inS}aad  HaasoaOSM).  Bomo  fatoniMtlon  may  be  obtafacd 
Irom  Bartoa'a  ffad  RttitUtd  (1877),  aad  bt^DooM  toana- 
laUoQ  Ol  HetB-RIm'a  ««e*»-ndma  (Calcutta,  I88S).  Tba 
dMptor  on  BeUgtoos  by  Hnches-BnUor  fa  tbe  BahuUmm 
Onmn  Alport,  IDOL  is  BMMt  valuable.  Um  present  writer's 
Inch  Baoe  ■  (JtoMl  AsialiD  fiSoMy,  UU)  Md 
Mklore'  »UUsn,  1901)  nuv  •>»  be 
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BAMBINO.— 'BunUno'  la  the  ItaUaa  word 
for  a  male  infant,  eepedally  api>lied  to  artiitie 
repiesentations  of  the  Infant  Cnrut,  bnt  purtion* 
larly  to  certain  images  or  doll-like  figorea  exbituted 
in  ohnrohee  abont  the  time  of  the  Chmtmaa  and 
Epiphany  fesUvala. 

I.  Early  repreaentations  of  tha  Chiiat  ChiUL— 
Chiietiaii  art  only  degrees  ventured  to  de^ot 
the  SaTknir.  Yet  as  early  as  tbe  2Dd  cent,  a  fraioo 
in  the  oataoomb  of  8.  Pruoilla  at  Borne  has  for  its 
subject  tbe  Virgin  (reprosented  as  a  voman  of 
classical  ^pe)  holding  on  her  knee  the  Child, 
naked,  his  oand  on  her  toeast,  hb  face  turned 
round  towards  tbe  spectator,  as  in  the  beet  artistio 
types  of  much  later  times.  To  the  left  stuids  a 
male  figure,  tbe  prophet  Isaiah,  pointing  to  a  star 
(MidMl,  EittointU  TArt,  Paris,  1906,  i.  IM ;  iJelL 
DU  DaratMungtm  der  aiUneligttm  Jungfrau  una 
OottMfftb&rtrin  Maria,  Freiburg,  1887.  316).  A 
similar  fresco  with  the  same  figures  is  found  in  the 
catacomb  of  Domitillat  and  dates  from  the  Srd 
eenturr.  The  Virgin  and  Child  ii  the  snbjeet 
■ereral  other  fresooes  on  tbe  walls  of  the  catacombs, 
and  doubtless  many  more  have  perished.  In  cer- 
tain eases  the  adoration  of  tbe  Magi  before  the 
Child  U  represented,  the  Magi  being  two  (catacomb 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellin,  3rd  cent.},  three,  or 
fonr  (oatB4somb  of  Domitilla)  in  number.  Here  the 
infant  is  naked,  in  swaddling-clothea  or  clad  in  a 
tunic  and  sectted  oa  bis  mother's  knee  (Michel, 
i.  84  i  Lecleroq,  Maniutt  €PAre}Uol.  chHtienn*t 
Paris.  1007,  L  IM).  The  prototype  of  all  these 
Magi  representations  occurs  in  the  catacomb  of 
Priacilla,  where  the  Cliild  is  in  swaddling-olotbes 
(Liell,  220).  From  the  time  of  ConstanUne  on- 
wards, if  not  before,  the  scenes  of  the  Infancy 
were  depicted  in  fresco  on  the  walls  of  chorchos — 
the  Nativity,  the  crib  with  the  Child,  tbe  ox  and 
ass  looking  on,  the  shepherds,  the  adoration  of  tbe 
Magi,  etc  (8.  John  Damascene,  Epi$t,  ad  Thw- 
pkUttm,  c.  8 ;  Michel,  L  171 ;  Leclercq,  ii.  186).  To 
tbe  period  after  the  peace  oi  the  Church  belongs  a 
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new  method  of  representing  these  scenes  of  the 
Infancy,  viz.  in  mosaic,  an  art  already  in  use  in 
the  cataoombe.  An  early  example  is  nmnd  in  the 
deeoniti<HiB  of  S.  Maria  Alaggiore  in  the  5th  oent. 
br  Sixtiu  m.,  where  amon^  other  sabjeots  is  that 
01  Uie  Adoration,  the  Magi  presenting  nfts  to  the 
Child,  who  is  seated  on  a  throne  and  makes  a 
gesture  of  benediction  (Michel,  i  49).  The  arts  of 
baa-relief  and  scnlptare  also  depleted  t^e  scenes  of 
the  Jaimej.  The  earliest  known  ezamplea  of  these 
are  found  on  sarcophagi  from  the  catacombs,  which 

E'lre  tiie  first  representation  of  the  crib.  The  Child 
BS  in  a  basket  crib ;  the  ox  and  ass,  Joseph  and 
the  Vir^,  the  Magi,  and  the  shepherds  are  also 
represented.  To  the  year  A.D.  343  bel<mgs  the 
fint  example  which  has  been  preeerred  (Michel, 
L  66;  Leclercq,  iL  S17).  Similar  scenes  were 
rejinraeented  in  stataeeque  decorations  of  ohnrohes. 
Vijgans  of  the  Ma^  seeking  and  adoring  the  Infant 
Christ  seated  on  his  mothers  knee  were  scnlptored 
on  the  ambon  of  a  obaroh  at  Salonioa,  dating  from 
the  6th  cent.  (Michel,  L  261) ;  while  a  fragment  of 
a  statue  of  the  Vlrnn  and  Child,  probably  from 
another  4th  cent,  cnoroh,  exists  in  a  mnseom 
at  Constantinople  (Reinaoh,  Catalogue  ekt  miuU 
iTafKwu*'^*  Ckmstantinople,  1882, 62).  The'^^rgiu 
and  Child  are  also  represented  on  early  gems,  one 
in  the  Cabinet  de  France  being  dated  oefore  A,D. 
840  (Babelon,  Ouid«  Illustrt,  Paris,  1900,  1400d), 
and  on  a  variety  of  works  in  metal,  glass,  eta  The 
themes  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  were  ftivonrite  snbjeote  for  art  treatment  in 
every  department,  but  espeoiaUy  in  painting,  which 
dftwn  to  Idle  present  time  nas  pxodnced  innumerable 
ocampleB,  smub  atuining  Uie  hi|^t  duree  of 
aitistu  skill,  of  tiie  Ifothor  and  her  IMrine  Child. 
U  hH  raiHttanw  bm  oWmed  ttet  ttM  rMtMasteOm  of  Om 

mddliv  Hons  (ol.  Bodn,  IL  Bob  lAlUmr  tlw 

■torias  ol  tbe  ApooRpbd  Oospob  uid  ttw  lattr  oaK  o(  the 
migtai  mv  om  t»  tM  nurflt  and  onlt  ot  Irii,  the  «ftrilMt 
exmrnidM  Inirtdohthe  Usdomia  sad ChDd at* nprnenM «n 
pnrdy  oludo*]  in  fonn.  Bud  titer*  Is  no  nmou  to  doubt  tlwir 
originftU^.  Oertala  Ooptlc  itprnanUtlom  mu  OMittDDs  Um 
p«Ku  EgTpUu  tn>««>  liiiM  then  a  oloM  nteinHuim 
tb*  two ;  wbUo  Uter  BnutilM  Imacn  or  palmtlnga  probftblr 
bormr  oertaln  ■owofiM  tram  mgu  SDaroai^  poriuna  Utrougn 
Onoftto  InflnsnOM,  «flp«dallj  utw  tta*  colt  c9  tlM  virgin  d»- 
vdoptd.  But  tbe  rim^iolty  of  tlw  oompodtlon— ft  mother  Buok- 
DBgor  balding  her  ohllo,  WMid  tend  to  niftke  »U  repreMDtatiODe, 
vbaUier  pegftn^  goddeee  wd  diOd)  or  Gbiletieti  (the  Hadonna 
and  tbi  ulut  (aiait),  rimller  In  <4>ftraoter  ud  type :  ftnd  there 
li  DO  tasMB  to  mnion  that  the  euly  Ohriatiaa  utieta  had  to 
bomnr  the  smW  tftom  azlatliig  pagu  nuidela.  niug  oerUn 
BbMM*  swmrolas  dosely  iw^ible  tb*  Ghriitlan  repreaenta- 
liou  iddtoSB  lltyptianaMa,  whidh  ahncMtoerteinl^ 
and  Bonis  sad  a  wonldpper,  bad  been  adwted  to  Obriaoan  naea, 
and  baa  beqoenUj  been  rennlad  aa  depfoMng  the  Virgin  and 
CUId  (Ladooq,  fl.  ttSV  Tha  me  motif  ia  found  in  Ohmo- 
Boinaii,Aapio^ali|rioiilan.andHliidarellgiouaart.  TheoounoU 
o(  SpbHOi  ru.  4S1)  dalltwa  the  ntannar  la  which  the  Virgin  a^ 
CUn  wats  io  be  rapreaantad. 

3.  LltuTffical  drama.— The  Bambino  as  an  image 
is  connected  with  the  liturgical  and  symbofic 
elements  of  the  Christmas  festivah  The  dramatic 
aspect  of  Christian  beliefs,  oalnainating  in  Uie 
l^atery-plays,  was  already  present  in  germ  both 
in  litnigy  and  ceremonial  First^  the  orutom  of 
antiphonal  singing  and  the  nse  of  antiphons  sug- 
gested dialogue,  while  the  symbolical  actions  m 
various  guts  of  the  service  suggested  dramatic 
action.  But  more  particularly  the  teopes  sung  at 
festivals  in  the  form  of  dialogue  were  a  point  of 
doDartore  for  the  Mystery-^y.  Thus  a  9th  cent 
MS  at  S.  Gall  alreac^  has  a  dialogued  trope  for 
Easter  (CJautier,  HUi.  delapoitU  liiwgique,FaxiB, 
1887,  L  216).  This  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  others 
of  the  same  character  for  Christmas.  One  of  these 
is  fbnnd  in  an  11th  cent.  MS,  in  which  two  eantora 
lepresent  the  sheplurds,  and  are  addressed  by  two 
deacons  in  the  words :  '  Qnem  qusritis  in  pnesepe, 
pastores,  dicitet*  They  answer  t  *8alTatorem 
Christum  Dominom,  *T«Mii"twn  pannls  involntum, 


secundum  sermonem  angelicnm.'  To  this  the 
deacons  reply :  '  Adest  hio  parvulus  cum  Maria,' 
ttto.  (Oautier,  SIS).  These  tn^tes  at  fint  had  thur 
place  before  mass,  hut  were  scnnetimes  separated 
m>m  it.  In  the  10th  cent,  the  Easter  tropes  are 
connected  wiUi  the  mimetic  action  and  exhibition 
of  the  empty  sepulchre,  which  probably  had  a 
separate  ongin  as  a  symbolic  act  (see  the  doneordia 
S^iUovris  at  S.  Ethelwold,  Dujj^ale,  MonatHcon, 
L  xxviL).  Similarly  tiie  Chnstmas  tropes  gave 
rise  to  a  liturgical  drama,  in  whieh  a  prtese^ 
('  muieer*  or  '  crib ')  with  an  image  of  the  Virgui 
and  Guild  was  the  central  feature.  Clergy  as 
shepherds  approached  the  choir,  and  heard  a  boy 
as  the  aneel  singing  *  Gloria  in  excelsis.'  They 
were  met  by  priests  qwui  obHiirieet  singing  '  Quern 
quasritis,'  etc,  and  the  diali^e  of  the  trope  and 
adoration  by  the  shepherds  f<mowed.  This  is  from 
an  Offieiwn  Paatorum  used  in  the  I4th  cent.,  and 
probably  earlier,  at  Bouen  (Davidson^  EngliA 
Mystery  Playt,  1892,  173).  A  rimllar  office  occurs 
in  the  Ordinariwn  of  Amiens,  1291 ;  and  here  the 
figure  of  a  child  was  j^aced  in  the  t>r(BMp0,  and  it 
is  supiKMed  that  the  rmoa  originated  not  later  than 
the  11th  century.  But  here,  aa  in  the  Easter 
drama,  the  prms^  probab^  ud  a  separate  exisfe- 
enoe  before  it  was  ocmneoted  with  the  dlatt^ed 
trope.  This  Q^cium  Paatorum  was  early  oon- 
necced  with  a  similar  dramatic  representation  of 
the  Three  Kings,  which  originally  had  also  a 
central  r^bolio  action,  that  of  the  movement  of  a 
star  across  the  church.  In  a  Bouen  OfficiumStelUe 
(Davidson,  176)  the  kings  point  to  a  star  and  sing. 
The  office  included  the  showing  of  the  Virgin  and 
ChUd  to  the  kings,  while  they  worshipped  and 
offered  tiieir  gifu.  Elsewhere  the  two  offices 
followed  each  other,  and  occauonally  they  were 
oombined  into  one  drama.  In  1336,  at  Milan,  an 
elaborate  reimsentation  took  plaoe,  the  kings, 
with  their  attoidaiits,  walking  m  proeesdon  to  a 
church,  <m  raw  dde  of  tiie  hi^  altar  of  whidi  was 
a  prtBtoM  witii  the  ox  and  ass,  and  the  Madonna 
and  Child  (Chambers,  Boo;i;o/i?ay«,  1868,162).  To 
such  early  dramatic  forms  the  rise  of  the  M^ter^- 
play  must  be  traced.  But  the  exhibition  of  the 
prasepe  was  prohaUy  not  at  first  oonneoted  with 
the  Lturgicaf  offioe,  and  it  still  exists  as  a  mere 
spectacle,  without  accompanying  dramatie  action 
(see  Chambers,  Mediceval  Stage,  1903,  ii.  chs.  18, 19). 

3.  The  pnesepe. — Later  tradition  ascribed  the 
origin  of  wMvrtu^  to  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  the 
year  1223.  Having  obtained  the  Pope's  permission, 
he  caused  a  scenic  representation  to  be  prepared  in 
the  church  at  Grecdo  on  Chrisbnas  Bre.  la  it  an 
ox  and  ass  figured,  and  all  was  prepared  in  acotnd- 
ancewith  the  narrative  of  the  NatXvi^  in  realistio 
detsiL  The  whole  population  flocked  to  see  tiie 
sight,  the  saint  stood  rapt  W  the  maimer,  and  mass 
was  said  (Mrs.  Oliphant^  eramd*  of  i4«m».  I87I, 
223).  But  suohprcBwpus  were  certainly  in  existence 
long  before.  The  earliest  form  of  sncn  representa- 
tions is  wobably  not  now  discoverable,  but  Origen 
says:  'There  u  shown  at  Betiilehem  the  cave 
where  Christ  was  bom,  and  the  manger  in  the 
cave  where  He  was  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes. 
And  this  sight  is  greatly  talked  of  in  smround- 
ing  places'  (adv.  CeiErum,  pk.  i  cap.  1).  S.  Jerome 
complains  that  pagans  celebrated  the  rites  of 
Adonis  in  the  cave  (Ep.  ad  Pov^inum,  68),  but 
after  S.  Helena  built  the  basilica  over  the  cave  in 
A.D.  836  it  became  a  regular  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  was  luxuriously  adorned.  A  homily  ascribed 
to  8.  Gr^^ory  Thanmaturgus,  and  dating  at  latest 
about  tiie  befpnning  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  certain 
sermons  of  S.  Proclos,  bp.  of  Constantinople  (A.D. 
432-440),  both  nse  Umguage  which  suggests  actual 
repreBaitatioiiB  in  ohunmes  the  Virgin  and 
Child  and  Joseph  in  a  Nativl^  seoie  (Fitra^  ^noL 
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Saem,  ir.  9H;  PO  Izr.  711).  Sach  figured  r©- 
ftOBOotatiODB  may  fint  hare  been  introdnoed  in 
ocainexion  with  the  manger-caTe  of  the  basilioa  at 
Bethlehem,  and,  if  bo,  would  rapidly  be  imitated 
elsewhere.  In  the  West  the  earliest  notloes  of  a 
prtBMM  are  oonnected  with  the  Chnnh  ot  3.  Maria 
Maggiore  at  Rome.  This  ebnioh,  niginally  bnilt 
in  the  4th  eent.  by  Pope  Liberins,  was  re- con- 
structed and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by  Sixtoa  IIL 
(432-440).  In  the  7  th  oent..  if  not  earlier,  it  was 
known  as  S.  Maria  ad  vrtetepe ;  and  this  points  to 
a  'orib'  in  tbe  chorcn,  wnich  may  even  have 
existed  in  the  basilica  as  boilt  by  Liberins  { Uiener, 
BUigiotttguck,  UiU&muskungtn,  Bonn,  1889,  L  288, 
290).  Tms  *eiib'  was  in  a  ohapel  in  the  right 
aiile,  described  in  the  time  of  Gr^ry  m.  (731-741) 
as  an  *  oratory,'  and  in  that  of  Sergius  n.  (843-847) 
as  a  'ehambor'  {Lib.  porUif.,  ap.  Usener,  L  280). 
Here  ^e  Pope  celebrated  mass  on  Christmas  Eve, 
tiie  orib  terring  as  an  altar.  Probably  the 
*  mangn '  was  at  first  only  a  oopy  of  that  m  the 
oave  at  Bethlehem,  bat  flgima  may  have  been 
associated  with  it  at  ta  eaily  date.  Oregwy  m. 
fnraiahed  it  with  a  statne  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  in  gc^d.  This  crib-chapel  became  the  model 
for  others.  Oregorr  IT.  (827-843)  erected  a  similar 
one  in  the  Chnreh  <a  S.  Maria  in  Trasterere,  which 
be  immded  with  '  imagiaem  aoream  halwntem 
hismiam  doninaB  nostm  enm  divexds  «t  pvtiosis 
gemmia*  This  probably  refers  to  actual  figures  in 
a  Nativity  scene  (Usener,  L  291).  To  such  crib- 
eb^ids  may  be  traced  all  others,  whether  per- 
manent at  temporary,  in  nudivral  and  later  church 
usage. 

4.  Tbe  Saatfiaimo  Bambtoo.— Of  all  examples  of 

the  prompt  with  fijSFnres  of  the  Child,  that  of  the 
Clniroh  of  8.  Mana  in  Ara-Ccali  at  Rome  la  the 
most  famous.  It  is  arranged  with  many  accessories 
— side-scenes,  vistM,  and  lights  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Presepio— and  exhiUtra  from  Christmas  to 
Epij^iany.  In  a  grotto  are  the  Virgin,  with  the 
^mbinoonherknee,  and  S.  Joseph.  &hindarethe 
ox  and  ass,  and  gronped  aronnd  are  the  shepherds 
and  kings.  Axnnged  in  perapeotire  in  the  back- 
ground IS  a  paatonu  landscape,  with  email  figures 
of  shepherds  and  flocks,  giving  the  idea  of  dis^ce. 
Women  are  represented  bringing  presents  of  fruit. 
Tbe  whole  scene  is  beaatifnlly  arranged  to  give  tbe 
illusory  effect  of  reality,  while  above  is  represented 
the  Father,  with  angels  and  cherubs.  Formerly 
Augustas  and  tiie  Sioyl  pointed  to  the  Child,  the 
legMut  being  that  the  Emperor  raised  an  altar 
on  the  lite  of  the  ehnxoh  to  the  Son  of  God, 
whose  advent  was  made  known  to  him  from 
the  Kbylline  books.  Daring  the  fesUval  season 
tbe  Preeepio  is  visited  by  crowds  of  people.  On 
Epiphany,  mass  being  concluded,  a  pioceenon 
of  clerrar  moves  towards  the  chap^,  and,  arrived 
there,  the  Ushop  removes  the  fi^tuno  from 
tiie  arms  of  the  Madonna  with  much  solemni^. 
To  the  strains  of  trinmphal  mnsio,  the  image  u 
borne  through  the  church  to  the  great  onter 
steps.  There  it  is  elevated  by  the  bisbop  before 
the  kneeling  crowd,  while  toe  music  thunders 
and  censers  are  swong.  This  done,  it  is  carried 
back  to  the  ehapel.  The  more  important  figures 
are  of  Ufe-dze,  painted  and  appropriately  dressed. 
The  Bambino  is  of  olive  wood,  radely  carved  and 
painted.  It  is  magnificently  dressed,  and  covered 
with  great  numbers  of  ooatly  jewels,  while  during 
the  period  of  its  exhibition  it  wears  a  crown 
encrusted  with  rich  gems.  Daring  the  festal 
season  the  stairway  of  the  church  is  thronged  with 
pedlars  selling  sacred  objects,  among  others  prints 
of  the  Bambino,  and  wax  dolls  clad  in  cotton  wool 
representing  the  Child.  Daring  the  rest  of  tiie 
yasr  the  Bambino  is  kept  in  the  inner  sacristy, 
when  it  is  dwwn  to  inlgiimB  and  visitora.  An 


inscription  in  the  sacristy  relates  that  a  devout 
Minorite  carved  tiie  image  in  Jerusalem  out  of 
wood  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that  it  might  be 
used  at  this  festivaL  But,  as  paint  was  lacking  to 
make  it  more  lifelike,  prayer  was  offered  that  fresh 
colours  might  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  Divine  inter- 
position. The  vessel  which  carried  it  to  Home  was 
wrecked,  but  the  image  was  floated  ashore  in  its 
case,  and,  being  recognized  by  the  brethren  there 
[for  its  fame  had  spread  from  Jerusalem  to  Italy), 
it  was  brought  to  ita  destination  in  safety.  Aooonl- 
ing  to  popular  belief,  the  painting  was  miracolonsly 
done  bv  St.  Luke  or  by  an  angel. 

To  tne  Bambino  are  ascribed  miraonlooa  powers 
of  healing,  and  it  is  taken  with  great  oeremcmy 
to  patients  in  eases  of  severe  illness.  A  special 
carnage  is  provided  for  the  image,  which  is 
accompanied  by  two  frati',  and,  as  it  passes 
through  the  streets,  the  peoije  show  it  great  de- 
votion, kneeling  or  crossing  themselves,  while  some 
implore  its  assistance  for  tb«r  needs,  spiritual  or 
tempuaL  At  one  time  the  BamUno  was  left  <m 
the  oed  of  the  patient,  but  now  it  is  never  out  of 
B^t  of  its  attendants  1  beoaase  on  one  ocoa^km  a 
woman,  feigning  illnesi^  exchanged  another  image 
for  the  Bambino,  senduog  the  naud  back  in  its 
place.  During  the  night  the  frati  were  disturbed 
by  knockii^at  the  door  of  the  choroh.  B»«t*"i"g 
thither  anai^ening  it,  th«y  found  tiie  Bambino 
waiting  to  be  admiued,  having  retamed  of  its  own 
accord.  In  a  variant  of  Uiis  tale,  the  ^mbino  was 
stolen  from  the  church  and  returned  at  night,  the 
thief  being  thus  discomfited.  The  story  is  referred 
to  in  the  {nscription.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Bam- 
bino is  regarded  as  a  species  of  feUshi  and  this 
appears  foraier  in  the  popular  belief  that,  when 
carried  to  the  sick-bed  or  a  child,  it  reddens  if  the 
child  is  to  recover,  and  turns  pale  if  it  is  to  die 
(Btoiy,  Boba  di  Roma,  1876,  74  ff. ;  Rouse,  FL, 
1894,  v.  7 ;  Hare,  Walk*  in  Bcme,  1903,  L  102; 
Tuker  and  Malleson,  Manflbook  to  Chrittian  and 
Eoet,  Boate,  1900,  ii.  212).  Similar  exhibitions  of 
the  prmiep9j  some  of  them  equally  elaborate,  are 
seen  in  otner  Italian  churches  (see  Rouse,  loc.  eit.), 
and  they  are  a  usual  feature  in  most  Roman 
Catholic  and  in  aome  Anglican  churches,  the  equi* 
valent  name  being  er^cAs  or  *  crib.* 

Other  images  of  the  Infant  Christ,  though  not 
used  in  tbe  representation  of  a  prtBtepg,  have 
acqoired  great  fame.  Some  of  these  are  black, 
as  in  the  parish  church  of  Mont-Saint-Miohel  in 
Brittany,  and  some  are  well  known  as  being 
equally  miraenlous  with  tiie  Bantiasimo  Bambiiio, 
e.g.  tbe  famous  miraculous  image,  dating  finm  the 
l7th  cent.,  in  the  church  of  the  Carmalue  Fathers 
at  Prague. 

ijTBUTVES.— VMBterstnn  hM  bMo  g\ym  In  full  In  the  oooiss 
oltlwsrtlals.  J.  A.  MacCullooH. 

BAN.— See  CuBsma  avd  BinsiHO. 

BANERJEA,  KRISHNA  MOHAN.-Eiishna 
Mohan  Banerjea  was  one  of  the  early  converts  of 
the  North  India  Protestant  MiAsions,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  Indians  of  his  time.  He  was  bom 
at  Calcutta  in  1813,  and  spent  bis  life  in  that  city. 
A  Brfthman  by  caste,  even  among  Brfthmans  be 
belonged  to  the  kulins,  or  recognized  aristocracy, 
his  family  claiming  descent  from  one  of  tbe  rfu 
or  ancient  sages.  The  distinguished  Indians  of 
the  19th  cent,  were  the  product  of  the  new  life 
inspired  by  India's  contact  with  the  West  through 
British  rule.  Dr.  K.  M.  Banerjea  was  no  exception, 
and  in  the  capital  of  India,  where  he  was  brought 
up,  the  new  mfluenoes  were  naturally  most  direct 
and  ooDcentrated.  In  1828  the  BrAhmo  Samfij,  or 
Indian  Theistic  Church,  had  been  founded  at 
Calcutta  by  Bammohnn  Boj  and  others.  In 
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1880,  Dr.  Duff,  fint  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  had  landed  in  Calcatta.  Btit  the  in- 
flaence  that  oonfeaaedly  formed  young  Banerjea 
in  hii  teens  was  that  of  a  Eurauan,  Derozio,  a 
master  in  the  Calcutta  Hindn  Collie,  which 
Baneijea  had  entered  in  1824.  Derozio's  openness 
of  manner,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  thoron^going 
rationalism  and  radicalism  quite  carried  away  his 
youthfnl  disciples,  and  indeed  affected  the  minds 
of  a  whole  generation  in  Calcutta.  In  that  atmo- 
sphere of  negation  and  destruction,  in  1830,  we 
find  K.  M.  Banerjea  leader  of  a  foathfnl  band 
publicly  repudiatonfi;  Hinduism  and  all  religious 
belief,  and  demanding  the  abolition  of  oaate  and 
th«  education  of  Hindu  women.  On  one  occasion, 
in  1881,  the  leaders  went  to  the  extreme  of  throw- 
ing [uecee  of  beef  into  Hindn  houses,  wantonly  and 
p^ossly  ontrsging  the  feelings  of  Hindus.  The 
msnlt  was  naturally  followed  by  the  ezcommanica- 
tion  of  Touu;  Banerjea  from  hu  family  and  oaste ; 
but  a  tew  Enropean,  Eurasian,  and  Hindu  frimds 
still  gave  him  countenance,  and  the  reformer  thus 
oontriTed  to  continue  what  he  felt  to  be  a  holy 
war  on  behalf  of  religion  and  his  countrymen. 
Gradnally  he  came  nmier  the  infinenoe  of  Dr. 
Doff,  in  wbiHn  he  found  an  equally  ardent  tempera- 
ment, but  alao  convictionB  as  definite  and  poaitive 
as  his  own  had  been  merely  negative  and  oritdcaL 
October  1882  finally  saw  Krishna  Mohan  Baner- 
^^eoeived  into  the  Christian  Oiwoh  Iff  Dr. 

The  ^reat  native  reformer,  Bammohun  S<^,  was 
•till  living  in  18^  at  the  time  of  Banerjea's  conver- 
rim.  Binli  men  posseaeed  an  acute  and  powerful 
intellect,  and  manifested  an  independenoe  c£  char- 
acter wMoh  would  have  been  noteworthy  even  in 
aEnropean.  Buttheyoungerpoeseasedanintensity 
of  tempenunent  lacking  in  bis  great  oontemporaiy. 
Bammohon  Roy's  campaign  had  been  that  of 
reason  a^inst  unreason,  and  his  progress  was 
from  Hinduism  to  Hindn  Theism  [as  he  conceived 
it  to  be],  and  thence  to  non-militant  Unitarian 
Christianitv,  of  an  orthodox  type.  Tlie  progress 
of  K.  BC.  Banerjea,  on  the  other  hand,  was  from 
Hindnism  to  repudiation  of  reli^ous  belief;  out 
of  which,  agun,  ne  passed,  as  decidedly,  to  strong 
personal  Christian  faith  and  strenuous  advocacy 
ttS  what  he  believed. 

Taki^  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eiwland  in  1839, 
K.  M.  Banerjea  thus  became  the  nab  ordained 
native  clergyman  of  that  Chnroh  in  North  India,  the 
first  in  all  probability  of  any  non-Boman  Church. 
In  the  Anglican  oommuniW  in  Cidcutta  he  socm 
became  the  leading  figure,  taking  a  large  share  in 
the  work  of  the  Anglican  Mission  CoUc«e  [Bishop's 
College]  and  in  the  translatiott  of  thedogioal  and 
raligiouB  literature  for  the  yoong  Christian  com- 
munity.  He  has  justly  been  oalled  the  Father  of 
Bennli  Christian  Literature.  Bat  his  activi^ 
was  iqr  no  means  limited  to  the  Indian  Christian 
community.  In  journalism  and  in  every  public 
movement  connected  with  education  or  the  general 
welfare,  he  was  in  the  forefront.  Two  of  his 
articles  in  tiie  early  numbers  <^  the  Calcutta. 
Jteview,  founded  in  1844,  on  '  The  Kulin  Brfthman 
of  Bengal  *  and  '  Hindu  Caste,*  are  of  special  value 
to  the  historical  student  as  first-hand  and  reliable 
evidence  of  former  socio-religious  conditions  now 
considerably  modified.  With  these  may  be  con- 
joined a  later  paper  on  '  Human  Sacrifice'  in  the 
JRAS,  written  in  1876.  In  1846  he  began  the 
pnblieatiott  of  a  work  of  great  importance  in 
its  day,  the  Encjfclwcedia  JSviimhntu,  a  series  of 
thirteen  volumes  m  English  and  Bragali.  In  i^  for 
the  first  time,  Euclid  was  presented  to  the  people 
of  India  in  one  of  their  vernaculars.  In  later 
we  find  his  attrition  devoted  more  particn- 
to  Sanakxit and  Hindu FhiloaopI^.  Tortha 


Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  he  edited  two  Sanskrit 
texts,  the  Mdrka^t^^va  Pwnl^a  and  the  NSrada 
Pahehardirot  both  puolished  in  the  Society's  ^lAfio- 
theea  Indica;  subsequently  also,  for  the  same 
Society,  an  ^n^Ush  translation  of  the  Brahma 
SiUraa  with  Sankara's  Cominentary,  and  of  the 
Mahimnattava,  a  hymn  to  Siva.  An  edition  oi 
a  portion  of  the  Sigveda  with  notes  and  an  intro- 
ductory essay  appeared  in  1S76. 

The  work  by  which  Dr.  K.  BL  Banerjea  is  beat 
known  to  students  of  India  is  his  Dialogwt  on  th» 
Hindu  PhUosophy,  an  English  work,  published  in 
1861  both  at  Calcutta  and  London,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  Bengali.  In  the  dialognes,  Sa^i^ 
kftma  [Desire  of  Tratfa],  representing  the  modem 
spirit  of  impartial  philoeopbio  inquiry,  discusses 
with  representatives  of  traditional  orthodoxy  the  re* 
lationship  of  the  Vedas,  Buddhism,  the  six  philo- 
sophical systems,  and  feriUimanism.  Satyak&ma 
prooeeda  by  the  historical  metnod*  setting  forth 
as  fonndatum  the  cbnmologiml  relaUonship  of  the 
various  systems  to  one  another  and  to  Buddhism. 
The  six  systems  he  regards  as  rationalizing  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Brfthmanioal  order,  partly  the 
outcome  of  the  raUonaliatic  spirit  that  had  already 
oalled  forth  Buddhism,  and  partly  deigned  to  con- 
trovert Bnddhiam.  Of  the  philosophiml  Byatenis, 
all  of  which  Dr.  Buierjea  t^ns  datea  later  than 
Buddhism,  he  puts  the  Nyftya  earliest,  then  tiie 
Vaiiepika  and  the  Sftnkhya.  The  application  of 
the  historical  method  to  a  subject  so  mvolved  and 
obscure  constitutes  the  chief  merit  and  originality 
of  the  Diedoguet.  As  a  critic  in  the  Wut* 
;  minater  Bemaw  in  ISttZ,  believed  to  be  Professor 
Uoldstficker  of  London  University,  observee,  no 
writer  before  Dr.  Baneriea  *  had  ever  attempted  to 
give  BO  continuous  ana  graphic  a  sketch  of^  the 
orifrin  and  sequence  of  the  various  portions  of  Hindn 
PhUosophy.*  It  was,  of  course,  almoet  inevitable, 
where  so  much  is  mere  inference,  that  the  historical 
conclusions  of  the  pioneer  should  not  go  unchal- 
lenged. Dr.  GcddstUcker  himself  regarded  the 
Mlmftibsa  system  as  tbe  oldest.  Proiessor  Hac- 
donell  {Safuhrit  Literature)  and  others  regard 
the  Sftnkhya  as  the  oldest  among  the  Hmdn 
rationalizing  and  mrstematizing  schemes,  and  as 
forming  the  basis  oi  the  two  heterodox  systema  of 
Buddhism  and  Jainism.  Apart  from  the  chrono- 
logical order,  however.  Dr.  Banerjea's  exposition 
of  the  systems  is  justified  by  the  latest  writers  aa 
against  his  early  critie.  His  declaration  regarding 
the  Sftnkhya  denial  of  a  Supreme  Soul  is  now 
aooepted  without  question  by  modem  students. 
The  atheism  of  the  Sftnkhya  system  and  the 
fundamental  ignoring  of  deity  in  other  systems 
I^.  Baneriea  associates  with  the  ocmoeptim  of  the 
eteniitgr  of  souls  implied  in  the  dootrina  ot  trana- 
migration  emnmon  to  all  the  qrstems  alike.  That 
again  is  virtutdly  the  position  of  Professor  HUo- 
don(dl,  viz.  that  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
scaroely  leaves  room  for  the  idea  of  deity.  Dr. 
Banerjea's  position  in  regard  to  Vedftntio  pan- 
theism, repudiated  hf  lus  critic  in  the  Westminttar 
Jisrtew,  is  similarly  not  Sbx  fnm  the  poaitiim  <tf 
modem  Sanskritista.  Vedftntie  pantheism,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  Dialot/ua,  is  essentially  as  much  a 
denial  of  deity  as  it  is  professedly  a  denial  of  man, 
and  fails  to  snpply  the  dualism  implied  and  inherent 
in  the  idea  of  duty. 

The  author's  eradition  we  find  more  direcUy 
enlisted  in  tiie  cause  of  Christianitr  and  his 
countrymen  'in  The  Avian  [Ar^m]  Wittuaa  to 
Christtanity,  published  in  1876.  It  belongs  to  tiia 
period  of  Indian  misaionaiy  work  in  the  Ivth  eent.t 
in  which  stress  was  laid  upon  the  discovering  in 
Hinduism  of  a  preparation  or  call  for  Christianity, 
if  not  also  of  we  radiments  of  Christian  doctrinea. 
Dr.  Banerjea's  malB  pant,  for  example^  is  that  in 
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the  Morifioe  of  Pmnfa,  the  primeval  nule,*  elM- 
-where  put  as  the  eelf-iacrifioe  of  Prajftpati  himaeUt 
the  Idod  of  CreatioD,  we  hare  ideas  closely  aldn 
to  those  of  the  volontarr  atoning  deatii  of  Christ, 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  who  was  both  Ood  and 
Man.  Such  reasoning,  however,  has  no  loAger  the 
same  pcominenoe.  Experience  has  shown  that 
soeh  parallels,  while  ooufirmatory  and  helpful  to 
men  already  otmnneedt  tnag  Christianity  no 
nearer  to  mndas  than  it  Ivings  Christianity  to 
Hindnism. 

Dr.  Banerjeft  waa  all  hi»  life  a  standins  refata* 
tun  of  the  libel  on  Indian  Chriatiaai  thai  thaj 
are  mipatriotie.  He  was  one  of  the  first  d§et§d 
xepreeentativea  to  tlie  Cakntta  ManidpaUty  in 
1876 ;  and  in  hia  old  age^  in  1883.  he  idoitified  him- 
self with  a  morement  for  ecmstitntional  politioal 
affitation  both  in  India  and  Britain,  of  whieh  the 
Iwtional  Congnai  mar  be  called  the  frait.  Native 
•dnoation  likewise  had  no  wanner  adToeate,  as  his 
eariier  jmblioations  and  bis  evidenoe  before  the 
Bdnoatlon  ConuniMion  of  188S  twtify.  WiUurat 
fisar  vi  either  native  or  English  opiniiHi,  he  was 
a  man  of  paUio  spirit  in  the  truest  sense.  The 
University  of  Calcutta  recogniied  his  position  as  a 
scholar  by  electing  him  Piisident  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  1887-1865,  and  further,  in  1876.  by  the 
beetowaJ  of  the  honorary  d^ree  of  D.L.,  which 
has  been  given  to  on^  two  other  Indians  during 
the  fifty  yeax^  esdstenoe  of  the  Univeruty.  His 
puUie  services  were  recognized  the  oonferring 
upon  him  of  the  'Companionship  of  the  Indian 
Kupire '  in  1885,  the  year  of  his  death. 


lASunu.— ffWrspJUooi  by  Ruwduuidra  Gboahs, 
OUoatU.  lasS ;  cf.  ZfMwv  (t<  Hu  Chunk  MMtmarf  &)«M«, 
Loadoo.  UM.  ToL  i  M.  mat.,  tU.  v<d.  U.  pp.  ;  G. 


S^tt,  Xyo  ^^^risswif  ir  D^,  Lobdbn,  I87B. 

JOHH  MoiBiaoir. 

BANU.  BANYA  (SIcr.  vn^ijya,  ba^ifwh  *  trade, 
toaffic  *). — A.  eeneorio  name  fw  the  ^reat  merchant 
caste  of  Northern  and  Western  India.  Under  the 
titles  of  BauiA,  Banyft,  or  VinI,  persons  numbering 
2,898.126  recorded  tliemselves  at  the  Census  of 
1901.  Bat  this  does  not  Inelode  numerous  [oao* 
tioalfy  identieal  cwtea,  like  the  AgarwAlft,  num- 
bering S57,fi96 ;  theOswAl,  882,712;  the  Mftprftrl, 
49,108,  and  many  oUien.  These  voKf  be  taken  as 
examples  of  the  religion  ci  this  caste  m  generaL 

The  Agarw4lft,  who  are  found  in  greatest  num* 
bers  in  the  United  Provinoas  and  B&jputAna,  are 
nosUy  orthodox  Hindn^  the  Jaina  element  being 
quite  inotmriderable.  like  all  olasios  of  the  popu- 
lation who,  under  the  protwtion  of  British  rule, 
obtain  promotion  to  a  higher  sodal  rank  than 
they  ever  acquired  under  the  native  Kovemmenta, 
the^  are  precise  and  liberal  in  the  observances  of 
their  religion ;  and  at  domestic  oeremonies,  such  as 
Urth,  marriaee,  and  death,  are  notorious  for  their 
lavish  expenoitore  on  Briiimans.  Most  of  them 
follow  the  humanitarian  cult  of  Vishnu;  >nd 
though  a  small  minority  observe  the  rule'  of  Siva 
and  of  the  Sakti,  or  Motner-goddesscs,  in  deference 
to  tribal  feeling  they  abstain  from  saorificlDg 
animals  and  consuming  meat  and  spirituous  liquor. 
The  small  Jaina  section  obeerve  the  same  social 
roles,  and  are  even  more  careful  of  animal  life  than 
thoee  who  are  wthodox  Hindus.  Hence,  owing, 
periiaps,  to  the  uniformity  In  matters  of  diet  and 
other  social  observances,  there  is  no  bar  to  inter- 
marriage between  the  followers  of  tiie  two  creeds. 
When  husband  and  wife  differ  in  religion,  the  wife 
is  usually  admitted  formallT  Into  the  relijgion  of 
her  husband,  and.  aootntlingly.  when  she  visits  the 
liome  id  her  panntk  die  must  have  her  food 
B^arately  eooked.  Hie  nsnal  tribal  dei^  of  the 
Anrwftla  snb^easte  is  I^akshml,  goddess  of  fortune 
au  beauty,  vho  in  the  later  mythology  Is  fre- 
qnantly  idoitifiod  with  orl.  and  is  z«gacd«a  aa  the 
•  Jtfpwte.  liif^  X.  M 


consOTt  of  Vislmu.  They  are  careful  to  perform 
the  SrSddhaj  or  mind-rite,  for  the  repoee  of  tho 
souls  of  their  deceased  ancestors.  Their  tribal 
legends  connect  them  closely  with  a  primitive 
snakemnlt,  and  the  women  worship  the  snake  aa 
an  important  part  of  tiie  domestic  rites.  Among 
trees  they  pay  spedal  revereooe  to  the  pipal,  or 
sacred  fig. 

The  other  side  of  BaniA  reli^on  appears  among 
the  Osw&l,  who,  except  an  insignificant  minority, 
belcmg  to  the  Jaina  faith.  They  take  their  name 
from  the  old  town  of  Osl  in  M&rw4r.  and  all 
their  aasociadcms  oonneot  than  with  Bi^pntftna. 
They  employ  for  tiwir  domeatio  zitea  a  class  oi 
Biftiuuuis,  who,  when  their  elients  adopted  the 
new  Jaina  rule,  fell  from  tiieir  high  estate,  and 
became  known  by  the  significant  name  of  Bhojak. 
'eaters.'  They  predde  over  and  receive  the 
offerings  dedicated  to  the  footprints  of  the  sainta 
who  have  passed  into  a  state  frf  beatitode.  But 
the  real  pnests  of  the  Osw&l  are  the  Jainn  Jatia, 
who  are  Dound  by  the  strictest  rules  of  ceremonial 
puri^,  and  in  particular  must  avoid  any  poasi- 
bilitjf  of  destroying  animal  life.  The  Oswtl  make 
pilniinage  to  the  chief  holy  places  of  Jainism 
—Mount  Aba.  Palit&nft,  Param&th  (see  artt.)i 
SametA  Sikhari.  in  Western  Bengal,  where  twenty 
of  the  Jinas  are  said  to  have  attained  beatitude  i 
SatrafijftyA  and  Gimftr  in  K&thiftwAr,  sacred  re- 
spectively to  the  Jinas  ^tishablian&tba  and  Nemi- 
nfttha ;  Chaiidrapuri,  where  Vftsuptljya  died ;  and 
P&wi  in  Bengal,  the  scene  of  the  dewi  of  Vaidb&- 
mftna.  The  worship  thus  largely  omcentrates 
itself  on  the  cult  of  the  Tirthakaras,  '  the  finders 
of  the  ford'  through  the  ocean  of  rariudra,  the 
revolution  of  birth  and  death.  They  also  visit  tibe 
saored  places  of  the  Hindiu,  like  Benares  and 
A^udhy4.  Of  course,  no  animal  sacrifice  of  any 
kmd  is  permitted  in  their  temples,  and  the  sordid 
ostentau<m  of  the  worshippers  is  shown  by  the 
rule  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  Western  Indian 
temples,  under  which  the  right  to  make  the  daily 
<rflenngi  is  set  up  to  •notion  and  told  to  the  highest 
Udder.  Their  chief  solemnity  ia  that  held  in  the 
rainy  season,  which  resembles  the  retreat  (vdrHta) 
of  the  Buddhists,  when  the  wandering  monks 
rested  during  the  inclemency  of  the  monsoon 
(Kern,  Manval  of  Indiem  Budd/utm,  80). 

Another  important  sub-easteof  the  Bani&s  is  the 
Mi|wi^  who  take  th^  name  from  the  State  <rf 
Miiwirin  lUjpntinn,  ■  According  to  the  Gensos 
of  1001,  they  number  40,108,  the  vast  maiori^ 
being  Hindus.  They  are  most  numeroos  in  Hyder- 
AbftoT  but  settle  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninstua  in 
search  of  trade.  They  are  the  m<Mt  active,  nig- 
gardly money-lenders  and  small  traders  hi  the 
oonnuy.  Th^  generally  worship  the  local  gods  of 
^eir  native  land.  Thus  in  Kanara  they  wor^p 
as  their  family  deities  AmbQ,  Jaypftl,  and  Hil&jC 
whose  shrines  are  at  Sirohl  in  M&pv^ :  but  those 
of  Ahmadnagar  worship  B&lftjl  of  Timpati  in 
North  Aroot,  and  in  Poona.  KsbotmplU.  tlw 
guardian  deity  of  Mount  Aba. 

Many  BaniAs,  again,  are  members  of  the  not  of 
the  VaJlabhftchftrya  or  Gokula^tha  Gu^ins.  This 
sect,  or  rather  its  pontic,  known  as  Mahftrftj&,  or 
'great  Idng,'  acquired  rather  disgraceful  notoriety 
in  connexion  with  the  celebrated  MahftrftjA  lib^ 
ease  which  was  tried  in  Bombay  in  1882. 

They  are  thus  described  by  Qrowse  at  Hathnra  i 

'ThfiY  An  B»  riilniiiisiis  cC  Um  Isit,  sad  an  not  sihunsd 
to ftvow thdr bdMtlMt  Uw  kM  U<a  ooiwUts  rsUwr  In  Mdsl 
aoloynwnt  thu  la  MUtods  sixl  mortMostion.  Such  «  orwd  Is 
tHKutKlljr  destraotln  of  all  aaU-mtnlst,  urta  n  nwttm  wbm 
todulgMet  Is  by  t^tnm  ooMwt  hsld  flrinlind;  sad  the 
profligMgr  to  wbkdt  it  hM  gbsn  rise  Is  so  aotofcws,  thst  th« 
lUhkrijA  or  Jsipnr  wm  moved  to  e^tl  from  Us  oi^ttsl  ttw 
sndent  Imus  of  Ookul  Obsodnma,  lor  wtaUi  Utt  seat  sutar- 
tdnod  vw&l  vcBoiBttoii,  and  bss  tnrthor  flonoolwd  snA  a 
^ndloi  sgslBst  TslibvsTas  la  gtnnal.  tlist  sU  Ui  solijsets 
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,  before  they  npe^r  In  bis  preaenoe,  to  mark  their 
I  tbe  tbne  aonaontal  Unea  that  Induntte  a  toUtj 

louKiBB.— For  tbe  AguwUft  uid  OswU,  ne  Rider, 
SVOm  and  CMm  <tf  Bmaal,  I8BI,  L  <ir,  IL  UOf.;  Crooke, 
SVAw  and  OOrtw  v  U«  Aort&-FM(«m  PrvolnMi  and  OudJv, 
189S,  L  SS,  It.  1M  L   For  tlie  Urwiji,  Bombay  QoMtttmr,  xv. 

f»l.  1.  IK;  Fattldb.^  L  ml  For  tbe  V»lUbbftchln«. 
[KarMUtdu  MnUiLffMory  ^  (A«  Scot  (t^  tht  MaAarofat  or 
raUabKaehmiMu^watUmlna(a,3aKi  B»port<ifth9Mahanj 
lAbel  Cam,  Bombu,  1802;  Gnm*.  Mathura,  a  Diatriet 

Mmoir;  1888,  aaiS  w.  Crooks. 

BANISHMENT.— I.  Banishment  (patting 
under  *  ban  *  or  proolamatiint  m  an  outlaw)  is  the 
pgnidiment  of  expelling  an  offender  from  his  native 
land.  By  analogy  with  the  most  primitive  snTviTing 
sooial  systems,  we  can  infer  that  in  very  early  stages 
of  civifization  the  family  was  the  nmt  of  socieW, 
and  that  any  member  of  a  family  who  dispnted  the 
role  of  ita  head  was  cast  out.  As  civilization 
advanced,  and  families  and  tribes  united  to  form 
States,  the  easiest  way,  short  of  summary  exeon- 
tum,  to  rid  the  State  of  an  evil-doer  was  to  expel 
him  from  ita  boundaries.  We  find  evidence  of 
tiiiB  in  the  records  of  all  ancient  nations. 

3.  In  ancient  Israel,  banishment  invariably 
ooonrs  as  a  Divine,  not  a  human,  punishment.  Sacn 
was  the  banishment  of  Adam  nom  the  Garden  of 
Eden  (Gn  3**),  and  of  Cain  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  {Gn  4^.  TUs  penalty  was  inflicted  not  only 
on  individuals^  but  on  the  whole  nation.  The 
Oaptivitiea  befell  the  idolatrous  people,  but  the 
assurance,  <  the  Lord  will  gather  thee,  and  will  bring 
thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  possessed" 
(Dt  SC^y,  lent  to  banishment  the  character  of  a 
temporary  punishment,  of  a  trial  of  faith.  In 
Babunioal  Law,  banishment  i^&th)  is  the  name 
given  to  the  fleeing  of  the  mans^yer,  in  cases  of 
unintentional  murder,  to  one  of^  the  Cities  of 
Befnge  {Si/ri  Num.  60 ;  JSfak.  ii.  6).  The  banish- 
ment spoken  of  by  Abtalion  {Aboth.  i.  12,  ed. 
Taylor)  as  befalling  'the  wise*  refers  to  political 
events.  The  Pliariwes,  during  the  rdgn  of  Queen 
Salone  Alexandra,  uerted  *  the  power  and  antitor- 
ity  of  banishing  and  bringing  tuck  whtnnsoever 
they  chose'  (Jos.  BJlt.Z;  of.  also /^iL  490  f.}. 

3.  In  India,  banishment  was  a  recognized  form 
of  punishment  as  early  as  the  Yedic  period,  for 
Rigveda  X.  IxL  8  clearly  alludes  to  tne  '  exile ' 
(par&vfj)  as  fleeing  to  the  south  ;  while  the  later 
codes  prescribe  banishment  for  those  who  express 
hostile  sentiments  oonoeming  the  king,  or  for  lalse 
witnesses;  and  crimes  punished  by  death  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  castes,  were  visited  with  banish- 
ment in  the  ease  of  Brfthmans  (Jolly,  Becht  vnd 
Sitte,  Strasebnrg,  1896,  p^.  127,  129,  142).  Amone 
the  Teutonic  peoples^  banishment  was  equally  well 
known,  as  ia  shown  by  Old  High  German  reecho,  Old 
Norse  rehr.  Old  Saxon  wreB^,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
wrsooo,  'exile,'  'outcast*  'wretch'  (ef.  Sohradw, 
Sealleasikon  der  indofferm.  Attvrtwtukunde,  Straas- 
borg.  1901,  p.  836) ;  while  among  the  Gauls,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  murder  of  a  compatriot  was 
ponished  by  banishment,  at  all  events  from  the 
territory  of  tbe  oit^  (Dottin,  JUanml  pow 
FitwU  de  FantiptM  etltique,  Paris,  1»)6,  p.  191  f.}. 

4.  In  Gieeoe,  banishment  aetdom  appears  as  a 
punishment  appcnnted  by  law  fra  particular 
offences.  ^  The  general  term  ^vy4,  in  heroic  times, 
was  applied,  for  Uie  most  part,  to  those  who,  to 
escape  some  punishment  or  danger,  fled  from  their 
own  State  to  another.  This  was  tiie  rule  in  cases 
of  homicide.  Even  in  historical  times,  exile  was 
nsnally  vi^vntary,  to  escape  tiie  death-asntenoe  for 
murder.  The  aoensed  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  after  the  first  day  of  trial ;  but  in  that 
case  he  waa  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment 
and  confisoatitm  of  property.  When  appointed  by 
law  aa  tiie  pnniahmmt  iae  flartain  oSbncea,  banish- 


ment might  be  for  a  specified  period,  as  in  oases  of 
accidental  homicide  ,*  or,  if  the  crime  waa  sacrilege, 
the  murder  of  a  non-dtizen,  or  wounding  with 
intent  to  kill,  the  penalty  waa  exile  for  life. 
Ostracism  {q.v.),  a  form  of  banishment  peculiar  to 
Athens,  was  dcdgned  to  guard  against  any  dtistti 
becoming  a  tyrant.  After  passmg  a  decn«e  that 
an  ostracism  should  take  place,  on  a  fixed  day  the 
citizens  voted  by  tribes  in  tbe  agora,  each  writing 
on  an  6aTpaKw  name  of  the  man  he  considered 
a  danger  to  the  State.  He  who  obtained  the 
majority  of  votes,  provided  there  was  a  minimiim 
of  6000,  was  bamshed  for  ten  years,  though  ha 
might  be  recalled  earlier  by  a  speoial  vote. 

5.  In  Rome,  during  we  Kepublic,  esaUivm 
meant  banishment  inmcted  by  tiie  State  as  a 
punishment,  accompanied  by  loss  of  ewUcu ;  if  the 
person  banished  did  not  cease  to  be  a  eivit,  it  was 
not  properly  extiiium  Imt  reUgatio.  Since  the 
Bomans  shrank  from  depriving  a  man  of  his 
citizenship,  extilium  waa  very  rare.  The  accused, 
however,  might  voluntarily  go  into  exile  to  escape 
capital  ponisnment ;  and  in  tne  earlier  times  of  the 
Bepubhc,  a  Roman  citizen  had  the  right  of  going 
into  eamliwn  to  another  State,  by  virtue  ot  the 
isopolitical  relations  between  that  State  and 
Borne.  The  voluntaiy  withdrawal  <rf  the  criminal 
bmng  regarded  as  an  admission  of  his  guilt,  the 
Bomans  confirmed  it  by  a  pUbitdtum,  which  gave 
it  a  legal  character ;  and,  to  prevent  his  return,  for- 
bade the  citizens  to  afford  him  shelt^,  fire  and 
water  [aqwv  igntM  tecH  interdietio).  In  later 
times  it  became  usual  to  inflict  this  pnnishment  as 
an  ordloary  penalty,  independent  of  any  volimtary 
withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  orinunid.  Tlw 
Emperors  introdnoed  a  new  fonn  <rf  banishment— 
d^fortatio  in  innilam  ■  by  which  the  criminal  was 
confined  for  life,  or  for  an  indefinite  time,  to  an 
island  or  other  prescribed  space,  within  which  he  had 
peisonal  lib^ty  though  be  suffered  loss  of  dviteu. 
This  ^adually  suppluited  the  old  intterdietio, 

6.  During  t^e  Middle  Ages  banishment  was  a 
oommon  punishment,  and  indeed  still  oooora 
among  many  natirau.  In  England  the  punish- 
ment of  banisbment  was  prouMted  \(y  Magna 
Cbarta,  but  was  stiU  practised,  as  a  criminal  was 

Sermitted  to  go  into  voluntaiy  exile  to  escape 
eath.  The  punishment  was  again  made  legal  by 
the  Vacancy  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which,  by 
givil^;  Justdoes  power  *to  banish  offenders  and 
remove  tbem  to  such  wrts  beyond  the  seas  as 
should  be  assigned  by  H.M.  Pnvy  Conndl,'  con- 
tained the  germ  of  transjwrtation.  This  Act  was 

fiven  full  effect  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  1619  ('  100 
issolnte  persons  to  be  sent  to  Virginia'),  tliough 
the  name  '  transportation '  does  not  occur  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  n.  In  1718  the  system  of  trans- 
portation became  more  folly  developed;  political 
offenders  and  others  who  had  escaped  tJie  death- 
penalty  were  handed  over  to  contractors  for  trans- 
portation to  the  American  Colonies,  and  t^ese 
contractors  6irmed  out  the  convicts  to  the  planters 
as  labourers.  The  War  of  Independence,  however, 
ended  this  ^stem.  After  1787,  Penal  Colonies 
were  founded  in  Australia,  in  New  South  Wales. 
At  first  the  oonvicts  were  employed  on  Government 
works,  but  as  their  numbers  increased  they  were 
hired  out  to  private  onployers.  Snpervimon  waa 
necessarily  laz,  and  tbe  convicts  terrorized  the 
country,  so  that  the  worst  offenders  were  returned 
to  the  care  of  the  Government  and  confined  in  the 
penal  settiements.  The  Anatialiana  began  to 
protest  in  I83&  and  traospOTtatlott  gradnally 
oimimshed,  till  m  1867  the  penal  settlementa  in 
Australia  and  Tasmania  were  abc^ished  in  favour 
of  convict  prisons  at  home.  France  and  Bnssia 
stilt  mfl^lnfaiin  the  nstem  of  tarannmrtatitm.  The 
French  penal  aetuemeaits  founded  in  Firench 
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Ginau  ia  185S  were  disMtrooB,  owing  to  the  nn- 
healthy  climate  and  the  harsh  regulations,  so  they 
wen  abandoned  in  18M  except  for  Necro  and 
AraboonTieta.  The  SetUemente  in  New  Caledonia, 
however,  are  still  continaed.  Russia  transports 
eriminalB  and  political  offenders  to  Siberia,  where, 
after  a  term  of  ImpriBonment,  they  are  employed 
in  mining  and  agriculture. 

Transportation  has  not  been  found  to  aob  as  a 
deterrent  from  crime.  It  doe*  not  poesesa  the 
reformatory  qualities  which  are  an  essential  part 
of  an  ^ectiTe  eyetem  of  panicthment.  See  OsTSA- 
dSM,  Odtlawbt,  Pdnishmbnt. 

W.  D.  MOBBISOH  and  L  LOW. 

BANJARA  (Skr.  va^ij,  *a  merchant,*  kOraka, 
*  doing'). —The  tribe  of  wanderins  grain-carriers  in 
India,  which  at  the  Censos  oflMl  numbered 
76S,861,  moet  numerons  in  Hyderibid,  but  found 
in  aU  the  Indian  provinces.  As  a  result  of  theii 
wandering  habita,  which  have  now  much  decreased 
since  the  carrying  trade  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  railway  authorities,  they  are  a  verr  mixed 
race.  Their  origin  is  probably  Dravidian,  but  they 
now  all  trace  their  deaoent  from  the  Br&hman  or 
B&jpat  tribes  of  Northern  India.  It  Is  In  the 
Deeean  and  in  the  SUte  of  Hyderftbid  that  they 
still  retain  more  of  thur  primitive  beliefs  and 
customs  than  in  the  scattered  colonies  in  the  more 
northern  psrts  of  the  ooontry,  where  they  have 
Iw^y  fallen  under  Hindu  or  Muhammadan  influ- 
ence. Of  the  Deccan  branch  an  vxceUont  aeoonnt 
has  been  given  by  Cnmberl^  from  the  Wfln 
district  of  tiie  provmoe  of  Berftr.  Then  they  seem 
to  be  descendants  of  the  emigrant  sutiers  who 
followed  the  Muhammadan  armies  Into  Sonthwn 
India.  Though  some  vague  references  to  them 
have  been  traced  in  the  earlier  Sanskrit  literature, 
the  first  mention  <rf  them  in  Mosalmftn  history  is  in 
the  account  <^  Sikandar's  attack  on  Dholpur  in 
A.D.  1604  (Elliot,  Hittory  tff  India,  r.  100 ;  Briggs, 
I'sndWa,  L  579). 

X.  Seliaion  of  iK»  DecMm  Ba/H^Or*'^:  viiidteraft. 
— ^In  the  legenos  of  the  Deoran  branch  of  the  tribe. 
Guru  N&nak,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  faith,  figures 
as  a  worker  of  miracles  and  as  their  spiritual 
adviser.  They  have  a  priest  or  medicine-man, 
known  as  a  hhMiU,  or  devotee  (Skr.  thakH, '  faith,' 
'  devotion  *)•  He  is  ciUled  in  to  cure  all  manner  of 
disease,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  result  of  the 
attacks  of  evil  spirits,  sorcery,  or  witchcraft  In 
fact,  there  are  few  Indian  tribes  more  witch-ridden 
than  the  Banjl^  They  aie^  sm  ImU  {Aaia^ 
Studied,  Istsenea,  inf.), 

'tOTiOtr  vned  by  vttobonn,  to  whkh  thiir  madaliv  sad 
mouloaa  «drtnet  motiSaaj  ■xpoaw  ttHm,  hi  tba  of 
WTO,  rtiauniAtfsiB.  toa  djMntAiy.  Solram  mqidriM  m  ttSl 
lurid  in  the  wUd  JooflM  wbm  thaM  paopU  camp  out  Hk* 

a  their  wont  bribaii*t«,  In  auBoalV  omm  taay  oooiatt  Um 
moat  smlnent  of  tlieir  nlrtttul  advlMIS  Or  holj  nun  who  may 
b«  wttUn  fMch ;  but  ft  u  uaal,  M  m  propw  pracuitlon  K^Inst 
■Ti*Ttit-n  whkh  ma  lammi  dMnM  tni^  oonmit,  to  bur  kmiw 
fertttav  MUde  on  tb«  roftd  to  tb*  oonrattftOon,  and  to  try  tba 
difintr'f  UetHtj  br  ■"'^■y  blm  grum  what  It  nuij  be.  before 
rcniwiNllnn  to  mraan  of  llfs  OMth.  Tfaa  nbit  worn  him- 
nlf  Into  «  itnte  of  damonlao  povMrioo,  and  papa  out  •ocn* 
wonian'a  namt.  COM  la  killed  br  hai  atareat  ralatl*a  or  aUowad 
to  commit  aoMda,  onieai  lodaad  bar  (anOr  tr*  abla  to  make  It 
wortb  the  A^w^  wtdlstshsvs  saoCtarH  SBdteditaalsasM 
oeaalN.' 

X  Godt  of  Ms  JDseemi  ftfrwicA.— These  Deoean 
Banjftras  have  a  huve  pantheon  of  deities.  First 
oomes  MariyU  or  Mah&kAU,  the  great  Mother- 
goddess  in  her  moet  trarible  fonn.  It  is  she  who  is 
■nroosed  to  enter  the  bhagat  medicine-man  and 
Inq^re  him  to  utter  oracles.  The  Chiran  branch 
an  deists^  with  spedal  proolivitieB  towards  Sikhism, 
vUtdi  they  bnnght  wuh  tham  from  their  original 
home  in  the  Fui]  AU  "VnUt  them  Gun  Nftnak,  the 
foonder  <rf  Slkhisin,  Is  sameme.  Thcgr  also  worship 
Bllii}^  or  Kriibfa  in  his  infant  fwrn;  TnljiDev^ 


the  famous  South  Indian  Mother  at  Tnlitonr  in 
the  Stote  of  JHyderAbAd ;  a  number  of  deified 
men,  such  as  Siva  Bhaiwft,  a  holy  man  <rf  Pohort 
in  the  WQn  district  in  the  Berftr  provlnoe:  SatI, 
the  ghost  of  some  noted  woman  who  perished  on 
the  foneral  pyre  of  her  husband;  and  Mi^thft 
Bhtlkiyt,  a  ftunons  freebooter  of  olden  days,  ear 
the  la&  a  hut  is  set  apart  in  eray  eam_p,  and,  when 
a  white  flag  is  raised  before  it,  this  is  a  sini  that 
the  people  are  engaged  in  the  worshi])  of  Mi^ft 
BhQkiyi,  who  is  always  invoked  to  give  his  aid 
when  any  plundering  expedition  or  other  crime  is 
being  planned.  In  such  cases  an  appesl  is  also 
made  to  the  deified  SatL  Clarified  butter  is  placed 
in  a  saucer,  and  in  this  a  wick  is  lighted.  Appeal 
is  then  made  to  SatI  for  an  omen,  the  worshippers 
mentioning  in  a  low  tone  the  object  of  the  con- 
templated expedition.  The  wick  is  watched,  and. 
should  it  drop,  the  omen  is  re^^arded  as  auspioiouB. 

3.  Ose-worahip  in  Central  IneUa. — In  Central 
India  the  Banjftrss  have  a  peculiar  form  of  ox* 
worship.  This  animal  is  known  as  HatfidiyA  (Skr. 
katya^tdkua,  *  he  whom  it  is  an  exceeding  em  to 
slav'^anaheisttovotedtothe  service  of  uie  sod 
B&UjI,  at  Eiish^a  in  his  in&nt  form.  No  buraen 
Is  ever  laid  upon  the  animal,  and  he  is  decorated 
with  streamers  of  red  nlk  and  tinkling  bells,  with 
many  brass  otiains  and  rings  on  bis  neck  and  feet, 
and  strings  of  cowry  shells  and  tsuelH.  He  moves 
steadily  at  the  luad  of  the  oonroy,  and  wherever 
he  lies  down  then  they  make  their  halting-place 
daring  the  heat  at  the  day.  At  his  feet  tiicry  make 
rows  whenever  trouble  befalls  them,  and  in  Illness, 
whether  of  themselvee  or  among  their  osttiOt  Ihciy 
trust  to  the  worship  of  him  for  a  cure. 

4.  Formi  o/worahip  in  Ko^hiawOr.— la  EA^ifl- 
wir  their  worship  is  paid  to  the  dread  Mother* 
goddess,  KftUk&  BUtA.  In  Khindesh  they  mostly 
worship  BftUjI  and  Khaarfobi,  and  in  honour  m 
the  latter  a  dance  known  as  the  Gondhal  is  oftra 
performed  in  discharge  of  a  vow  or  an  the  com- 
pleti(m  of  a  marriage.  On  the  day  after  the  Holl, 
or  spring  flr»-festival,  the  Lad  branch  of  the  tribe 
have  what  is  known  as  the  Vira,  or  hero  procee- 
sim,  when  one  at  the  desoeudanta  of  an  ancient 
warnw  who  died  In  battle  Is  led  in  triumfdi  mud 
the  camp.  At  marriages,  two  married  conples, 
one  rq>resenting  the  bride  and  the  other  the  bride- 
groom, fast  all  day,  and  at  night  cook  a  mess  of 
rice,  grain,  molasses,  and  butter.  While  cooking 
this  wey  cover  their  faces  with  a  cloth,  as  the 
touch  of  the  steam  rising  from  the  pot  bodes  evil 
to  the  couple.  This  food,  when  cooked,  is  eaten 
1^  the  men  at  tiw  party,  and  anything  that  re- 
mains must  be  given  to  a  oow  or  thrown  into  a 
river.  To  allow  a  stranger,  or  the  son  of  a  slave, 
to  partake  of  this  holy  food  Is  considered  a  griev- 
ous sin,  which  will  bring  a  fatal  curse  upon  the 
family.  This  is  known  as  the  worship  of  V&dhl 
Devatft,  the  god  of  increase.  If  this  rite,  which 
seems  to  be  an  elaborate  form  of  eot^arreatio,  be 
not  performed  at  a  wedding,  the  married  pair  are 
looked  down  on  by  the  community.  All  the 
sections  of  the  t^be  in  Khindesh  wear  the  sacred 
Brftfamanioal  thread,  worship  B&lftjl,  and  celebrate 
the  Gokul-ash^aml  feast,  or  birthday  of  Kfish^ia, 
with  nioicin^  and  puuic  entertunmenta.  In 
Nisik  the  Ud  section  wozsUp  Kha^^obA.  Bhai- 
roba,  Devi,  and  Gaiutpatt  or  Ga^e^  and  keep  in 
their  houses  images  representing  their  ancestors. 
When  thev  arrive  at  a  village  where  there  is  a 
temple  of  M&mti  or  Hanumin.  the  monkey  god, 
they  worship  him  daily.  In  Ahmadnagar  their 
family  deities  are  Vyftnkobft  of  TirupatI  m  North 
Arcot^  and  MariyU,  the  Motiieg-goddcis,  whom 
they  worship  in  oonjuncUon  with  the  other  Hindu 
gods.  Tbta  spedal  pilgrimages  an  made  to 
Jejnrl  in  Poona,  Fandhaipor  in  Slioll^iiir,  and 
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TnljftpnT  in  Hyderftb&d.  In  Eanars  they  an 
BpeoiaUr  deroted  to  th«  Kpt^hna.  ealtoB. 

5.  Beliffion  of  tk»  North  Inttia  Ba^Ofoa.  — 
Paasiuff  to  Northeni  IndiA — in  Ghhattbeaf  h  of  tiie 
Cent.  ProT.  tiiey  haro  a  speoial  tribal  goddesa, 
Baajftfl,  the  impersonated  lemale  energy  of  the 
tribe,  who  is  represented  by  a  piece  of  stone  danbed 
with  vennilion  at  the  Divftll*  or  feast  of  lamps. 
Faxther  north  those  who  are  Hindus  worship  the 
local  gods  of  the  places  where  their  camps  or 
settlflments  are  ritnated.  This  pantheon  is  of  a 
very  heterogeneous  desoription,  mclnding  Musal- 
mAn  sainta,  uke  Zfthir  Pir  and  the  Miy&n  of  Amrohft 
in  the  Horad&b&d  District,  and  deified  ghosts  like 
Hardaor  Lftlft,  the  oholera-god,  and  Kftla  Deo.  To 
these,  saorifioes  of  goats  are  offered ;  bat  some- 
times there  is  not  a  complete  sacrifice,  the  ear  of 
the  animal  being  only  idOToed,  and  a  drop  or  two 
of  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar.  In  some  places, 
as  in  the  Kherl  District  of  Ondh,  they  inoUne  to- 
wards monotheism,  and  worship  a  single  Creator 
under  the  name  of  Bhagr&n  or  Paramesvara. 

Ijiuurosi.— lbs  best  Mooont  «rf  tbo  BuiJ&ru  ot  Uw  DeoCMi 
li  to  ba  found  In  »  pMnphlrt  N.  R.  CnmberleKC,  tnioted  in 
ftbfb«ot  In  B«rar  QautUir,  IIMS.,  ud  In  fuU  with  additions  In 
Sorth  InHcM  NcUt  and  QiMrict,  It.  1030.  For  the  United 
FMrtnOM^  ne  Crooke,  Tribta  andCatUt  qf  Nartk'We$t*m 
Provtncu  and  Oudh,  ISSO,  L  1*911.,  when  nferenoM  to  the 
Utwatun  will  b«  toond.  For  the  Bomb«7  bn&ob,  BO  tUI. 
l%xlL107,m,XT.ntLni^xrLra.XfU.l«lS.  PorOeDtnJ 
bdk  Mtd  the  Osj^nrPiwIiwH,         ItUL  jrt^ 

w.  Cboodl 
BANNERS.  — I.  In  oonradering  the  nse  of 
banners  from  rery  early  times,  and  onwards,  we 
must  employ  the  word  in  a  wide  sense,  for  botii  in 
form  ana  significance  banners  hare  passed  through 
a  long  and  varied  history.  In  their  <»igin,  and 
throughout  their  history — an  til  down  to,  oompara- 
tively  speaking,  recent  times— banners  served 
primarily  a  'religioas'  purpose,  and  their  object 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  indieaie  something 
rather  than  to  gather  people  together.  The  in- 
duding  of  banners,  standards,  flags,  and  ensigns 
witiiin  one  comprehensive  category,  while  jnstifiaDle 
perhaps  in  view  of  modem  usage,  tends  to  obscure 
the  originally  dear  distinotion  between  what  corre- 
sponded to  the  staff  and  the  flag  respectively.  There 
Menu  to  be  no  doubt  that  eaon  of  these  was  repre- 
Moted  in  verr  early  tunes;  newtheless,  the '  staff  * 
— whetiier  <a  stone  or,  later  on,  of  wood-anight, 
and  evidently  often  did,  do  aervioe  for  the 
as  well.  Sometimes  what  oorresponded  to  the 
'  flag '  was  a  rude  engraving  figured  upon  the '  staff,' 
while  at  other  times  the  'flag*  was  a  separate 
object  which  was  attached  to  uie  'staff* ;  for  as 
banners  always  had  the  primary  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing something,  or  of  drawingattention  to  something. 


separate  object 
Fhranioian  c^pi,  for  example,  dedicated  to  Tanith 
and  Baal  gamman,  which  men  have  a  hand  figured 
on  them,  must  be  oVjeets  which  have  a  long  history 
behind  them,  and  represent,  as  one  may  reasonably 
suppose,  an  early  form  of  *  ugn-poet.'  That  primi- 
tive pillars  of  this  kind  were  the  originals  from 
which  in  later  times  monuments  on  the  one  hand, 
and  banners  on  the  other,  developed  and  diverged, 
seems  fairly  obrioos  when  all  the  facts  are  taken 
into  consideration.  An  instmotive  example  of  a 
very  early  kind  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the 
*  burner-atones '  of  the  American  Indiana.  In  form 
these  vary  greatly,  but  there  are  certain  fnnda* 
mental  features  01  their  shape  which  are  practically 
constant,  and  which  are  of  snch  a  nature  as  to 
surest  the  justifiable  nse  of  this  term  '  banner- 
stone.'  These  features  are  the  *  axial  perforations 
and  the  eztenuon  of  the  body  or  midrib  into  two 
wing^Hko  projections.'  They  are  strongly  reminis- 
ont  Oi  the  'douUe  axe*  which  played  soeh  an 


important  part  in  llinoan  worship.*  The  presence 
of  the  penorations  makes  it  probaUe  that  theae 
*  banoer-stones '  were  moonte  If  for  nse  on  a  eta£^ 
or  on  a  handle  as  a  eeremonial  weapon,  or  on  the 
stem  of  a  calumet. 

'Tbeaa  objecta  ere  aMutUr  nuMl«  of  mWles of  rtoneieleated 
for  tbmrflne  gnia  ud  ^eulng  ooloor,  and  m  wrefoUy  ebaped 
uA  flniebed.  In  Flond&,  ud  periwM  elserhere,  exunplea 
nMde  of  ehdl  en  foand.  The  perfomtlon  ti  oylindrioe],  uid  Is 
bor«d  with  met  pnddoa  loDgitudioallj  through  the  thick 
portion  or  midrib,  whloh  me;  sTmboliomliy  repnaent  the  body  ot 
e  bird.  .  .  .  The;  ere  foond  In  bariel  mounoe  und  on  formerly 
Inbebibed  rites  generellr,  sad  weio  probeUy  ea  a  thm  (be  oa^ 
growth  of  the  remerkule  ooKore  anaknamk  wfaUi  Moom- 
pftnied  aod  resulted  in  the  on— tiuctioa  of  BM  gnat  aeittiworks 
of  the  HiariMippi  ralle;.'  f 

a.  Banners  of  a  different  character  were  the 
poles  carried  in  battle  by  the  North  American 
Indians,  to  the  top  of  which  eagles'  feathers  were 
attached.  A  similar  cnstom  prevailed  among  many 
other  savage  tribes.  These  were  probably  ^e  pre- 
decessors of  the  types  of  bcuiners  in  rogue  among 
the  nations  of  ancient  civilization.  Thus  the 
banners  of  the  Ewptians  consisted  of  representa- 
tions of  various  Kinds — holy  animals,  tne  sacred 
boat,  and  other  emUenui,  sometimes  also  the  name 
of  a  kingtt  fansand  feather-shaped symbtdo — which 
were  rused  on  the  end  of  a  statt  and  euxied  hiy  the 
standard-bearers  of  each  oompiuiy  wlien  an  army 
was  marching  out  to  battle. 

'Betny  nlsad  on  »  speax  or  staff,  iriibliaaoaaev  bonslotl, 
each  standard  aerved  to  point  oat  to  tba  meD  tbalr  nqwotivo 
regiments,  enabled  (hem  more  effeotoAllyto  keep  their  ranks, 
enooniMed  tttera  to  the  idiaife,  aitd  olEmd  a  ooaQtoiwM  rallf- 
ing  point  In  the  oonfurion  ot  Dsnle.' I 

Beddes  these  ordinary  banners,  there  were  also  the 
royal  banners  and  those  borne  by  the  principal 
persons  of  the  household  near  the  king  himsdf. 
Only  royal  princes  or  sons  of  the  nobmty  could 
cany  theee.||  The  earliest  known  representations 
of  Egyptian  banners  are  those  found  on  the  votire 
tablet  of  Nar-Mer  (b.c.  400(MSOOO)  at  Hierakoa- 
polis ;  <m  this  are  represented  four  bearers  carry- 
ing poles  with  various  emblems  on  the  top  of 
them.  Something  similar,  though  the  pole  is  not 
so  long,  is  fonnd  on  a  relief  of  Rameses  L ;  the 
tMumer-bearer  precedes  a  company  of  archers. 
Banners  seem  also  to  have  been  placed  on  fort- 
resses; ontheHeta-fortreesof  Dapuru,  fcv  examples 
a  staimard  is  fixed;  it  oondsts  <h  a  shidd  pieroed 
with  arrows  upon  a  pole.  This  is  shown  in  the 
representation  of  a  siege.T  Mrataon  should  also 
be  made  of  the  masts  which  stood  in  fnmt  of  tha 
pylona  ajidpropylona  of  Egyptian  temples.  These 
masts  were  decorated  with  small  flags.**  The 
Atsyrian  banners  usually  took  the  form  of  the 
representatitm  of  a  deity  plaeed  witiiin  a  disc 
fixed  to  the  top  of  a  pole.  Immediatdy  beneath 
the  disc  there  was  sometimes  a  spedes  of  orna- 
mentation in  the  sha^  of  flae-uke  streamers. 
Judging  from  the  inscnptions,  they  were  fixed  to 
the  chariots.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  none  of  the 
battle  scenes  given  in  Layaid  s  magnificent  series 

■  See  Evaas, 'Hie  Hinoan  Oult  ^  tfas  Doubte  An'  In  the 
Baport  ttftht  Third  InUntatbmal  Ckmgrtm  for  Ot*  £ititor$tf 
Bmaioni  (1908),  end  art. 

tSee  F.  W.  Hodge  in  the  Uandiook  >^  Amtriean  /ndiaru 
('Bureau  of  Ameriaui  Ethnologr,'  BoUetdn  30,  pt.  L,  1(K)7X 
ut.  '  Banner  Stones,'  where  the  whole  soUect  is  treated,  ana 
wberv  further  litentare  Is  referred  to.  See  also  Sqnier  and 
Dartt,  AmiiMt  UxmamtWU  qf  tht  MinUiimt  FoUsy  (ISIS); 
Wilson,  PrMttorie  Jf  an  (1802);  FergusMm,  RwU  Stont  Monu- 
mmt*  (ISTS) :  Sqnier,  Prru  (1877) ;  Schlleraann,  Mi/emm  (1878) ; 
Hoorehead.  PrthMorie  ImplmmU  (1900) ;  Brans,  Tha  Aneient 
SUmt  Xm^itmmlM,  W4apOM,m»dOrnam$ta*qf  matBrtttia* 

^^t^AMeOa,  Miarattoa     SyitiboU,  p.  Sttfl. 

I  Modwns,  1 8^  quoted  br  Wilkinson,  JTimnsft  and  Ottf. 
tivMt^the  AneieiU  Bgtfptian»{wti  •A.vmutW. 

I  WilklnKm,<A^;see.furUier,KoselItai,Jfon.«o<KpLexxL 
Hos.  1-U ;  Bawlinson,  HitL  1^  Ancient  Bmpi  (ISUk  L  MSff. 

1  Perrot  and  Cblpiea,  HitL  Art  in  Andmt  Sngt  (iSSQb 
U.  M. 

Fnmt  and  OhMe^  «b  sOl  1L  UBL ;  ctOhampomoDtJirofMi. 
iiwiK*  He  r^wfuSl*  Is  XiMt,  naUem  dswrfpffeM  0»n\ 
p.  60*. 
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do  burners  figure  in  oonnexion  wiUi  foot-soldien, 
though  in  Mveral  oases  chariot*  are  forniahed  with 
them.*  The  device  luoally  represented  is  that  of 
a  dMt^.t  In  the  feir  Fheenieian  batUe-soenee  and 
the  liJEe  whidi  are  extant  no  mga  of  any  banners 
appears.;  The  Peniatu,  like  the  Asqrnaus,  fixed 
their  banners  on  chariots.  One  of  their  banner- 
designs  consisted  of  a  golden  eagle  upon  a  lance. 
They  also  appear  to  hare  had  masts,  similar  to 
those  which  stood  in  front  of  the  entrances  to 
Egyptian  templee.  Theea,  too,  vate  probably 
deoonted  irit^flags.!  The  earliest  fonn  of  banner 
aaumc  the  Oreakt  conristed  of  a  [deoe  of  annoitr 
fixed  till  the  top  oi  a  spear ;  in  later  times  diffinent 
dtiee  eanied  sacred  emUenu,  ».g.  the  Athenians 
the  owl  and  tht  olive,  the  Thebuis  a  si^unx,  and 
•0  oa.  The  Daeians  carried  on  their  standard  tiie 
representation  of  a  serpent,  also  a  dragcn;  this 
latter  was  the  military  enidgn  of  tiw  Partiiians, 
and  is  that  of  the  Cmaeee  at  the  present  day. 
Among  tbe  Bomant  there  was,  firstly,  the  veseiUvm. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  oldest  form  of  banner 
in  the  Roman  army.B  It  corresponds  to  the  modem 
Sag,  its  main  feature  being  a  piece  of  oloth  with  a 
fri^e  which  bong  down  from  a  transverse  beam  ,* 
the  name  of  the  legion  was  embroidered  on  this. 
The  veseiUa  were  the  '  standards  of  those  divisions 
of  infantry  which  were  separated  from  the  main 
division  for  some  special  dnty,  or  of  the  troops  of 
discharged  veterans  called  oat  for  farther  service.*  ^ 
Seeondly,  in  the  Roman  army  each  memipie  had  its 
own  ngnum.  When  the  army  was  on  the  march 
the  tigna  were  borne  in  front,  oat  daring  the  battle 
the  SMNt^sri  stood  behind  the  hindmost  rank.  The 
p(de  or  the  aignum  waa  a  lanoe  pointed  at  the  lower 
end  so  that  it  might  the  more  easily  be  fixed  into 
the  groand.  It  had  a  transverse  bur  near  tbe  top 
from  which  ribands  hung  down.  Below  this  bax 
there  were  several  discs,  varying  in  nomber  from 
two  to  seven.  Theae  wm  nsnauy  of  nlver ;  below 
thsm  was  the  ezeaoent  moon,  above  them  either  a 
•null  shield,  m  *  corona  owrsa,  or  a  symbol  of 
some  other  kind.  These  disos  oonld  be  removed 
frmn  the  ptde ;  this  was  done  at  military  fnnerals. 
TheM^wnwasalsocarriedtmwar-Kalleys.**  The 
standards  of  the  pnetorians  difiiared  from  thoae  of 
the  l^ons  in  that  crowns  took  the  place  of  the 
nialsra ;  *  medaUicm  eontainlny  a  ^etare  of  the 
Emperor  was  plaoed  In  the  middle  of  the  pole. 
These  imoffirw,  'effigies*  (rporo^toi),  represented 
tlie  reigning  and  earlier  Emperors.  Another  of  the 
lUnnan  standards  was  the  a^uita,  i.e.  an  eafle  with 
outstretched  wings,  placed  on  tbe  top  of  a  long 
pole ;  this  was  usually  of  silver,  but  sometimes 
of  gold.  Tbe  eagle  was  sometimes  rqiresented 
wi^  an  oak'leaf  in  its  beak,  perhaps  as  a  presa^ 

ef  TiotoiT.tt 

Among  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  indeed,  the 
use  of  burners  goes  back  to  very  early  times.  The 
Atharva  Veda  {v.  xxL  12)  speaks  of  tlie  armies  of 
the  gods  as  tinyaketu  ['sun-bannered'),  and  the 
Mahabharata  (XIT.  IxxxiL  2S)  of  the  hero  Megha- 
aandhi  as  vdnamketana  ('  monkey  -  bannered  *), 
while  vffobhadhvaja  ('boll-bannered')  and  maka- 
raketanta  ('dolphin- bannered')  ara  conventional 
epithets  of  Siva  and  Kftma  (toe  god  of  love)  re- 
spectively. In  the  Avesta  {Ytima  x.  14}  there  is 
meuti<m  of  the  *  kine  banner'  {gdnt  thn^U)^  which, 

*  iMjmtd,  The  MmuaunU  tifSkmA,  ]stSMlM(UM!),  pL  U, 
e,X7;  2adMriMnB68).pLU. 
t  Sm  abo  Bagosm,  ilMwris,  188B,  p.  ISL 
:  8m  PWTOt  ud  OhlplM,  BiaL  ^  Art  in  Phatnieta  0886). 

iPvmt  And  OhiplAX,  BitL  edT  Art  in  Ptrila  (1802),  0.  S4S. 
On  ft  tombstoM  tonod  at  Womic,  MonfcbiK  to  the  Itt  omt, 
UK,  a  wddisr  la  rmnawited  oanying  thli  on  horaeback. 
n  BbML  Diet.  fjQnek  and  Bomm  AntiquUiu,  VL  678. 
**  An  fUofltrmon  of  tbi«  may  bo  aeen,  for  axample.  In  Da 
hiaM,  FamUtet  Awnietm  BytaMiMM  (X«S&\  pL  v.  p.  2L 

ttSwttunlyratttntnataMiitol  tbs  •ubliat  la  von  J)oaM» 
SMHld,  JMf  AJkM     ffOMMlM  Hmw  (18^ 


in  view  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  Idne  by  the 
Indo-Iraaians,  may  not  be  without  an  nltunate 
totemistio  significance.  In  Rome,  beeides  the 
instances  alreadj^  noted,  previoas  to  tiie  Moond 
consulate  of  Cains  Marias,  wtdveo,  minotann, 
horses,  and  boars  had  figured  on  tbe  standuds  of 
the  army  in  addition  to  the  ea^e  (Pliny,  EN 
z.  16).  A  similar  state  of  things  is  implied  for  the 
ancient  Teutons  by  Tacitus  {Ger-manxa,  rii.),  and 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Old  High 


ke  manner,  poseeesed  banners  wifJh  imaaea  <d 
theriomorphio  deities  which  wore  earriea  into 
battle,  'oar  oes  enseignes  h  re^r^ntations  ani- 
malea  ont  one  wrte  oe  vie  magiaae ;  elles  mena- 
eent  vAritablement  cenx  vera  qni  tm  les  toume ; 
.  .  .  U  se  digageiut  d'ellee  des  efflnves  magiques, 
salntairea  h  lears  ddfeoseurs,  funeates  h,  fears 
ennemis,  et  les  dienx  se  mSlaient  ainsi  aui  gnerree 
des  hommes'  (Renel,  Reliffion*  eU  la  Oaule  avant 
I*  ehrittianUme,  p.  186).  The  Arch  of  Orange 
represents  a  number  of  the  Gallic  banners,  cbieny 
of^  boars,  though  the  horse  also  occurs.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  figure  of  the  theriomorphio 
deity  was  often  affixed  to  the  helmet  among  tbe 
Gaols  as  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  (cf.  Anglo- 
Saxon  eq^oretwn&M,  'boar-dgn,' 'helmet').  Thense 
of  banners  in  war  was  equally  common  among 
ancient  Irish,  their  word  tor  'banner '  being  vuirge, 
ocwnate  with  the  English  mark,  '  sign.'  * 

All  these  were  originally,  without  doubt,  carried 
in  the  belief  that  tney  would  ensnre  Tictcsy.t  a 
fact  which  fnrtiier  emphanses  th«r  rdi^oas  ohaime- 
tor.  The  emplt^ment  of  banners  as  rallying-oentres, 
though  very  ancient,  was  a  secondary  idea  ;  this, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  their  main  use  among 
the  Itraelita*.  An  ensign  waa  set  up  upon  a  hill  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  people  toB«ther  (Is  IS*, 
cf.  11"  18*).±  ^his  waa  called  a  cv  7»^),  a  woitl 
which  is  nied  in  eminexion  witii  Uie  setting  up  <^ 
the  bnuMB  eerpent  in  the  wilderness  (Nn  21*). 
Another  word  naed  in  the  OT  is  ^»  (degd) ;  this 
wonld  perhaps  correspond  more  with  banner  in  the 
stricter  sense,  though  the  character  of  both  types 
is  oonjeotoral,  unce  no  hints  as  to  this  are  given  in 
the  0T.|  Aooordiiw  to  Nn  each  tribe  had  its 
own staiuiard.  la  Midrashie  liUraturell  it  ia  said 
that  the  varions  emblems  and  colours  of  these 
standards  corresponded  to  the  twelve  precious 
stones  set  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  hich  priest. 
The  emblems  comprised  a  lion,  a  mandrake,  the 
sun  and  moon,  a  ship,  a  snake,  etc.^  On  the 
analogy  of  the  character  of  other  ancient  banners, 
it  is  possible  that  a  substratum  of  historical 
trnth  may  nnderlie  this  statement.  According  to 
a  legend  preserved  in  tiie  Targum  JermhaJmi, 
tJie  Muiner  of  the  Hasmonaans  had  inscribed 
upon  it  the  letters  <330,  an  abbreviation  for  TOa  « 
"  itSks  ('Who  is  like  thee  among  the  mighty, 
Jahweh  1'). 

3.  As  an  example  of  another  and  altogether  dif- 
ferentnse  of  banners,  raferenoe  maybe  modetowhat 

*  Rmd,  Reitfiima  ds  ta  Oavte  avant  te  ^ritlianieme  (10(MX 
pp.  ;  Julllan,  Redtaroha  lur  la  reiigion  gaulom  (IOOSl 

pp.  70-71 ;  Joyoa,  Social  Hietorg  ^  Ancient  Ireland  (19031  L 
186-187.  On  Indo-Oennanic  bannen  In  general,  we  Sobrader, 
JUalUaikoH  Oer  iadog.  AUertunulnmde  (IMIX  pp.  W7-S09,  $.9. 
'Pabne.' 

t  Ot.  tbe  Ark  of  Inael  In  batUe,  I B  4M,  ud  the  Uttle  dwarf 
llfurea(p^t*'$''")  w^edon  the  pHiwof  Pbcenloian  war-nlleja. 

I  Cf.  toe  '  BliFhteeii  Bleesinga '  Id  tfae  modem  Jewish  Uturgr ; 
lo  the  tuith  BleninE  occur  the  worda :  '  Sound  the  great  horn 
lot  our  freedom :  lift  up  tbe  enalgn  to  gather  our  exUee,  and 
gather  oa  from  the  four  oomera  of  tbe  earth ' ;  aea  Oaaterler 
and  Box,  The  Seligion  ani  WarMf  ^  tkt  SfnaMgut  (UWll 
p.  222. 

f  CL,  for  OI  data  on  the  mOiitak,  ObeyntB  art  'bstni  sad 
Maodarda,' la  ffA  IL  ISeSf. 
I  AHMU»arAaWa»,iL  ^JBr.U^ 
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am  oalled  'Trees  of  tbe  Lsv'  mmaag  the  Tibetans. 
These  »e  lof^  flagstafib,  with  adlk  &gs  won  them 
emblasoned  with  that  mystio  obarm  oi  wonder- 
worldng  power,  the  sacred  worda:  OmManivadtM 
ham  (*  Ah,  the  jewel  is  in  the  lotna,'  [1]  the 
Self -oreatiTe  force  is  in  the  Kosmos). 

'  Wbenerar  tb»  flag*  an  blown  open  by  Uw  wind,  uvl "  tb* 
hdy  dx  ajUabiM  "  an  tamed  tomida  hMTon,  It  ooonta  aa  If  a 
prajsrwan  ntteiad  a  pia7«r  which  brlngi  dam  btaaaliica,nob 
only  npOD  tba  pioos  d«rot«e  at  whon  txpanw  it  ns  mit  ap,  bat 
atoo  upon  ttM  wbola  oouotrv-aida.  ErMTwhera  Id  llbM  tb«M 
flagataflinMat  tba  * 

4.  Eodeaiastioel  banners,  which  were  adapted 
from  milit&iy  usage,  have  always  played  a  great 
part  in  Cburcb  ceremoniaL  The  idea  nnderlying 
the  use  of  these  is  that  of  the  Christiaa  emblem, 
figured  on  the  bannor.  going  before  the  amy  of 
Chriatian  soldiers.  They  are  thus  intended  for 
pTOoearional  ose.  Banners  of  this  kind  are,  aa  a 
role,  attached  to  a  transverse  bar  which  is  fixed  hy 
means  of  a  cord  to  the  staff ;  in  this  way  the  re- 
presentation of  a  cross  is  made.  The  banner  itself 
IS  made  of  silk,  linen,  or  other  material,  on  which 
is  embroidered  or  painted  the  [dctare  of  a  saint,  or 
a  aaeied  aymbol  expressiTe  of  some  Christian  truth, 
or  else  mottoes,  eiuter  Biblical  or  based  on  some 
Setiptue  paasaee,  are  inscribed  upon  it.  The  use 
of  banners  in  uw  Christian  Chnroh  dates  &om  a 
▼eiy  early  period,  namely,  from  the  time  of  tiie 
Emperor  Coiustantine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4ih 
oentoxy.  Aoomxling  to  the  well-known  story, 
Constntine  sair  in  »  rision  the  Crosa  npcm  « 
banner  -wUieb  boze  the  inscription,  rovru  rixa.  On 
awaJdng,  he  eansed  a  banner  to  be  made  after  the 
pattern  of  this,  and  henceforward  the  labamm,  as 
it  waa  called,  was  carried  before  his  troops.  Upon 
it  was  figured  the  Cross  in  oomlonation  with  the 
initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  labamm 
was  the  ordinary  cavaliy  standard  ivexillum) 
adapted  to  a  specifically  Christian  use  ay  baring 
Christian  symbols  npon  it.  The  eagle  01  Tictory 
snrmonnting  the  ^e  gave  place  to  the  sacred 
monograiD  placed  within  a  chaplet ;  other  Christian 
emblems  were  embroidered  npcm  the  banner  itself,  t 
Banners  used  in  proceeuon  must  have  come  into 
Togne  soon  after  this.  The  bearers  were  called 
droeomt  or  vexUltferi.  Bade,  in  describing  tiie 
wrproadi  of  St.  Angnstine  and  his  foUowera  to 
King  Ethelbert,  says  that  thev  came  'bearing  a 
julver  oroes  for  a  standard,  ana  the  image  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  painted  on  a  panel.' t  Gregory 
of  Tours,  also,  in  referring  to  a  procession  to  a 
basilica,  uses  the  words  'post  cmcem  prsce- 
dentibus  signis.'S  A  later  custom  was  that  of 
eanying  a  mnnOT  of  saekeloth  in  pxooesriona  of 
the  reoondliation  of  penitents.  This  is  prescribed, 
for  example,  in  the  Sarom  Use. 

iCTanpsa— aw  Bl— fall  baa  baea  gjirm  fullr  ttrangboat 

iiMMtkte.  'w.  O.  £.  Oestbblet. 

BAI^SPHOR  (Hindi  *abamboo,>AorAa, 
'  to  split ').— A  branch  of  the  Pom  tribe  (wh.  see), 
with  whom  in  the  Census  retnriu  of  1901  the  Bwot 
and  BasohA  are  included,  the  whole  numbering 
05,970,  of  whom  a  large  majority  are  fonnd  in  the 
United  and  Central  Provinces.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion of  Bftnsphofs  is,  as  tiieir  name  implies,  work- 
ing in  bamboo,  out  of  which  they  make  fans, 
baaketi^  and  boxaa.  Bat  thay  also  oeoaaional^ 
take  sarrioe  as  sweepers,  and  an  ther^ore  subject 
to  the  tabu  wluch  all  ortiiodox  Hindus  impose  on 

*  Btaya  Davkls,  Buddhbrn,  aew  ed  1890,  p.  SIO  f . 

t  Baa.  furthar,  Basebhu,  Fit.  CottH.  L  tl ;  and  for  mutnttoM 
fl(  tbe  Mtenmi  aaa  Da  Fnsoa.  tfiott.  pL  xU.  zlU.  pp.  H,  ST ; 
Lowria,  Ckr.  AH  and  ArAoA  p.  240.  Oaa  of  tba  earUeirt 
aztaot  rapraaentatlona  of  It  la  on  a  sold  odn  of  tha  Emperor 
Thaodoalna  (d.  896). 

1  JMlM.BiM.Lzzr.  nwaenMabutaadofftatandardaoatlis 
fflasciatlooi  bOalitarsiKiK.  *ArMelogU  CIMt..taM  zH  p.  U7. 

f Baa, teM>», iS^Mil, Jfwiiswiitf ■  Hflw 
•M^in^i.eiL 


those  who  practise  a  trade  of  this  kind.  Their 

religion  is  of  the  animistie  type  fonnd  ammg  all 
branches  of  the  Pom  tribe,  their  chief  deities  being 
in  Upper  India  theVindhyabOsinl  Devi,  the  monn- 
tain-froddeea  of  the  Vindhyan  hills,  whose  temple 
is  at  jBindhfiohal  in  tiie  lunftpur  District.  They 
also  worship  local  village  gods  who  are  veneratea 
in  the  places  where  thay  settle,  such  as  EfilikA 
and  SamaL  To  the  former,  at  household  cele- 
brations, such  as  marriaee  and  ehildbirth,  a  young 
pig,  spirituous  liquor,  nowers,  and  ground  rice 
ix>iled  m  treacle  and  milk  are  offered,  all  the  food 
after  dedication  being  consumed  by  the  worship- 
pers.  The  offering  to  Samai  is  a  yearlii^  pig. 
The  ordinary  Hindu  feasts  are  obeyed,  among 
which  in  particular  the  HoU,  or  fire  feast,  in  spring 
is  odebrated  ^th  drinkiog  and  coarse  rerebry,  and 
tbe  Kajarl  in  the  rainy  season,  when  drunken- 
ness prevails  and  all  nuea  of  sexual  morality  are 
disregarded.  Th«y  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
snake,  and,  at  theC-u|iyft  feast,  girls  make  dolls  of 
rags,  which  are  supposed  to  represent  snakes  and 
are  beaten  with  nxu  l^rboys  and  flung  into  a  tank 
— ^the  real  origin  of  the  oelelnBtion  probabfy  bong 
the  expulsion  of  tibe  powara  of  vm  Impersonated 
in  the  snake.  They  rear  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
and  propitiate  them  by  laying  out  food  for  thenu 
which  is  afterwards  eaten  the  children  and 
by  crows.  The  ancestors,  especially,  rejoioe  in 
the  savour  of  roast  pork,  and  if  not  honoured  by 
the  saerifloe  of  a  pig,  which  is  cooked  and  eaten 
fay  the  worshipperB,  may  bring  trouble  upop  the 
household.  At  a  birth  the  Bftnspbor  woiship  the 
spirit  of  the  well  from  which  they  draw  water, 
and  they  hold  the  Pipal  tree  {FieuM  vndioa)  in  great 
respect,  and  will  not  cut  or  injure  it.  The  same 
reverence  is  felt  with  rward  to  the  Golar  {Fiau 
glomerata)  and  the  SemaliBombaai  heptaphyUum). 
lio  Brfthman  officiates  at  any  of  their  ntes,  all  of 
whioh  are  parfonned  by  a  member  of  the  tribe  or 
honsdudd. 

■Piiiifaiw  mmd  OmOKiMt,  L  ITli.  W.  CBOOKB. 

BANTU  AND  S.  AFRICA. 
[E.  SlDNSr  HABTLAinx] 

1.  BaoaandgMcnpbkwldMrfbntiaaaltbsBHlB. 
%.  Ooltor*  KM  ocgstfntion. 

a.  Totamiam, 

*.  Wor«hlp  of  the  daart  ami  dUm apfaHa.  BeiUiltM. 

s.  Idola. 

e.  PriMta,  iB«lloiD*4Mn,  dMoai^  and  aorawan. 

7.  Snprenia  Bdiv*  Natore^plitta 

X.  Race  and  geogiaphicat  dlatribvtfon  of  tin 
Banto.— The  term  Sanau  (jd.  of  Jfimftf,  a  native 
word  meaning  'man'}  is  applied  to  that  variety 
of  the  Negro  race  which,  prior  to  the  ooming  of 
Europeans,  was  politically,  and  still  is  numerically, 

Sredominant  in  South  Africa.  The  Bantu  are 
istinct  alike  from  the  West  African  or  true 
Nu;roe8,  and  from  the  Nilotic  Negroes  of  the  Sudan 
and  adjacent  lands.  Th^  were  difieroitiated  at 
some  remote  period,  probably  fay  intermixture  with 
a  Hamitie  stock.  Th^  seem  to  have  orunnated  as 
a  distinct  variety  somewhere  in  the  n^ghbonrhood 
of  the  Great  Ca.kes,  and  thence  to  have  spread 
sovthward  and  westward  over  tiie  greater  part  of 
tbe  continent  Nortii  of  the  equator  th^  an 
found  faan  ttie  northern  shores  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  right  across  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  thna 
embracing  the  entire  valley  of  the  Congo.  Still 
f  nrtber  to  the  north  they  have  thrown  out  numerous 
colonies,  as  f  ar  aa  the  northern  Cameroon,  among 
the  true  Negroes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
are  traceable  down  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea  until  they  finally  disappear  in  French 
Ctomo,  giving  {daoa  to  the  Banta  not  very  ftur 
aontii  of  the  Eqnatv.  The  Bantn  never  poietnted 
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into  that  part  of  Cape  Colony  which  Um  w«Bt  of 
the  Great  Fish  River,  or  into  the  Miatheni  portion 
of  German  South-west  Africa. 

Hm  Butta  an  twwllr  divldad  Into  tbr**  main  tnam,  db- 
tln(iiWMd  br  tta  BMUHT  4n  lAtob  tbm  plonl  nmMliuraMd, 
Tta.:— 

1.  Hw  aooth  e— Urn  trfbM  (AmvZalo,  Anuk-ZoM,  «tc.). 
t.  Ibt  Ontm  t>lbM(B»<aiuu«,  Bk-Sato,  Ib^hiuw,  0to.y. 
a.  Tto  Boath-WMtorn  tribea  (On-Mbo,  On-Hamo,  sto.). 
lb  ttwM,  bowarar,  m  miv  ooonuMiUr  mU  u  dattnot 

T'^Nartbam  Mbaa  atm  HriDc  bi  tba  iwIob  of  ttta  Qtmt 
J^km,  audi  u  tba  Bapada,  WanuMll,  Awamfia,  and  ottMca 

L  laa  Weatern  or  Foreat  taribaa,  oooaprtnc  tba  Oooco  raHcr 
•ad  ft  brca  tnot  of  oountry  north  and  aoalb  of  thai  n^oo, 
aoeh  aa  to*  Orfanbonda,  Banli,  stc 

ma  diabrlbntiOB,  tboogli  MOffapfalaal,  eoffraapoada  hi  tba 
main  to  tba  athnioal  paoullantua  u  tha  dlffanoi  groopa,  doa 
doubtlMi  to  tba  stnama  ol  enifntton  and  tba  Taiwoa  in- 
Onoooaa,  boman  and  ollmatio,  which  mat  tha  lnunlfnutt  tribaa 
on  their  waj  to  the  ragiona  wban  they  flnaOy  aettled.  It 
would  oocnpT  too  great  a  apaoa  to  diaouM  the  daUila  hwa. 
Tba  oaaaaa  oi  diffaranoa  are  lamtr  ooojaotanl,  and  tba  qoea- 
tiona  ralaad  an  graatlr  oomplIoMed  tb*  moaatant  wan 
iriiicb  bava  nanlted  bi  tba  inCarmintlbit  or  axtarmbiattOB  of 


manr  dtottnot  tribaa,  or  bi  artwliaaii  •nlfrntkma  of  boidaa 
which  hare  broksn  away  from  tba  paraat  atook  attar  it  bad 
aettlad  in  Ua  preaent  AoNtaL 


3.  Cnltore  and  oc^nimtioii, — The  jprimary 
wpUcati<m  of  the  term  Bantu  a  Ungnistio.  The 
Bamta  langnage*  are  formed  on  common  prindplee, 
and  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  same  way 
«*  the  Afyaa  langoagee  of  Europe  and  Ada  are 
related  to  one  another.  But,  sinoe  the  peoples 
speaking  thoae  languages  helong,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  a  well-manced  anthropological  type,  it  is 
nsnolly  and  oonTeniently  applied  to  that  type. 
The  Bantu  peoples  are  in  a  fairly  onifOTm  stage  of 
onltare,  and  ma^  be  generally  described  as  both 
pastoral  and  agnenlttuaL  As  tike  climate  of  the 
oontinoit  Taries  fnmi  desert  to  forest,  from  table- 
land intersected  by  broad  but  often  intermittent 
riTers  to  mountain  regions  embracing  deep  fertile 
Talleys  and  vast  inland  seas,  so  neoeasarily  do  the 
ooonpationa  of  the  peoide  diAr.  On  the  western 
aide  the  eztranea  are  foniid— that  of  tit»  Hererw, 
who,  living  in  a  waste  and  well-ni^  waterless 
conntTT,  practise  no  agTionltnre  at  all,  and  that  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Congo,  among  whtnn  tiie  xearinR 
of  domestio  animals  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  All 
the  Negroid  petqtles  M  Africa  are  acquainted  with 
the  use  <^  iron }  some  of  them  are  capable  and 
fngenious  mitha.  Exeellent  apears,  or  aassgais, 
kuves,  and  hoes  are  produced  1^  tlidr  nmple 
forgee.  Small  implements  are  carved  from  horn 
or  bone ;  and  Among  many  tribes  basket-work  is 
much  developed.  The  typical  Bantu  bouse  is  a 
einmlar  hut,  beehlve^haped  among  some  tribes 
such  as  the  Zulus,  or  with  a  true  roof.  These  huts 
are  built  in  groups,  or  vUIage^  enclosed  with  a 
palisade,  a  hedge,  or  a  wall  of  mud  or  stones. 
Every  villan  is  ruled  by  a  diief,  who  in  some 
tribes  may  oe  a  w<Hnan,  and  whose  anthority 
varies,  aooording  to  t^e  tribe,  from  absolute  rule  to 
a  rule  exercised  with  the  oononrrence  of  the  heads 
of  the  houses  oomposiug  the  village.  In  the  more 
bighly  organized  and  military  tribes  the  village 
chiefs  are  subject  to  a  very  real  control  by  the 
supreme  oluef  or  Idng,  who  is  sorronnded  by  a 
Bomber  of  ministers,  and  often  keeps  up  a  wge 
measure  of  barbaric  state.  His  power  is  in  such 
cases  exercised  ruthlessly,  and,  however  limited  in 
theory,  is  in  practice  checked  only  by  the  dread 
of  aasassinaticm,  or  fat  all  events  in  the  southern 
portion*  of  the  ocmtinent)  1^  the  knowledge  that 
bis  people  ouv  gradually  desert  him  mm  go  to 
augment  the  foltewing  in  a  more  pi^ular  rival. 
The  ecmtinoanoe,  therefore,  of  a  Bantu  realm  de- 
poidB  upon  tihe  political  genius  of  its  king.  Within 
a  couple  of  generations  the  mightiest  ungdom  is 
apt  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  another  will  arise  on  its 
rains.  This  instability  could  be  illustrated  agun 
and  again  from  South  Afiioan  history  i  it  has  been 


a  serions  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  <tf 
peace,  has  frequently  depopulated  large  traoto  of 
country,  and  has  caused  endless  ocHUonmi  and 
misery  in  every  direction. 

In  addition  to  their  political  dividons,  all  the 
Bantu  peoples  are  divided  into  stocks  or  dam. 
The  members  of  each  of  these  dans  are  united  by  a 
real  or  imputed  community  of  blood,  symbolized 
by  a  common  name,  usually  derived  from  aome 
animal  or  plant.  Two  oppoaito  methods  of  reckon- 
ing Uie  kinship  are  in  use.  It  is  probable  that 
mankind  ori^^ally  reekcmed  kinship  only  through 
females.  This  mode  of  reckoning  is  called  mother- 
right  The  Western,  or  Forest,  and  some  of  the 
Nortbem  tribes  are  still  in  thb  stage.  Conse- 
quently the  husband  and  father,  thou^  the  head 
of  the  household,  has  a  very  limited  power  over 
the  dnldrsn,  who  in  many  cases  are  uaUe  to  be 
sold  into  davery  bf  theu  motheir*a  brother,  or 
pawned  for  his  debts.  Their  mothor'a  brother  ia 
thdr  nearest  male  relative,  and  they  inherit  his 
property  and  liabilities.  When  a  Bantu  marries, 
he  is  required  to  what  is  usually,  but  in- 
accurately, called  a  'bride-price.'  Where  kinship 
is  reckoned  through  women  only,  this  is  often  paid 
to  the  bride's  maternal  undo.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Eastern  and  Central  tribes  have  advanced  to 
the  stage  of  father.right,  or  the  reckoning  of  Idn- 
sbip  through  males  oiuy.  The  husband  and  fatther 
owns  the  children  of  ms  wife,  by  whomsoever  they 
are  begotten.  He  has  eztendve  powers  over  them, 
though  these  powers  are  often,  as  among  the 
Basuto,  limited  by  the  rights  of  the  wife's  ddest 
brother.  The  malume,  as  the  w^'a  Isother  ia 
called,  is  the  special  protector  <d  tiie  ehUd.  The 
Basuto  perform  the  rite  of  drcumdsion  about 
the  age  of  puberty.  On  this  oocadon  the  malvme 
makes  his  nephew  a  present  of  a  javdin  and  a 
hdfer.  He  subsequentiy  furnishes  a  part  of  the 
bride-prioe  on  tiie  youth's  marriage ;  and,  if  anr- 
viving,  he  presides  at  hia  InneraL  He  is  en1 


entitled 

to  a  abaxe  ol  the  spoil  taken  bv  his  aisten*  sons  in 
war,  and  of  the  catUe  which  nwm  the  bride-price 
of  lua  Bisters'  daughters.  These  rights  and  duties 
are  best  explained  as  a  survival  from  the  stage  of 

mother-right. 

U  we  turn  to  the  Sonth'weatem  tribes,  we  find 
•mouff  the  Ovaherero  a  peonliar  organization  intw- 
medtm  between  mother-right  and  fatlier-right. 
The  Ovaherero  are  the  jvedominant  Bantu  people 
of  German  territory.  According  to  the  older 
organization,  thev  were  divided  mto  clans  called 
eanda  (pL  omaanaa),  in  which  kinship  was  reckoned 
exdndvdy  through  females.  These  are  now  being 
superseded  1^  dans  called  orxtzo  fp).  otuzo),  in 
which  kinship  is  reckoned  exclusivdy  through 
males.  The  consequence  is  tiiat  evei^  Herero 
belong!  to  two  distinct  stocks — to  an  «anaa  through 
his  mother,  and  to  an  oruMO  through  his  father. 
Kinship  is  tiius  reckoned  through  both  lines.  The 
patria  poteHat  Is,  aa  might  be  surmised,  greaUy 
limited.  The  husband  and  father  is  responsible  to 
his  wife's  kin  for  the  death  of  wife  or  child  in  con- 
sequence of  his  acta.  The  wile  ia  capable  of  own- 
ing propertv  apart  from  lier  husband,  to  which  <n 
her  death  ne  does  not  as  a  rule  succeed.  It  li 
taken  hy  her  kin  reckoned  through  the  eanda. 
On  the  death  of  a  man  his  proper^  does  not  neces- 
sarily fall  to  his  son  as  in  strict  &ther-rieht ;  but 
the  claims  of  the  son  as  oruso-heir  and  of  liis 
sisters'  sons  or  other  eofufo-heirs  are  tiie  subject  of 
adjustment  (Dannert,  32,  47,  68). 

3.  Totemlsra.— The  object  from  which  a  Bantu 
cl&n  or  gem  derives  its  name  is,  as  already  stated, 
usually  a  spedes  of  animal  or  plant,  generally  the 
former.  More  rardy,  such  an  object  as  the  sun  or 
rain,  iron  or  an  artificial  raoduct  like  the  hoe,  is 
found  as  the  name  and  symbol  of  a  dan. 
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 itachmUiaidhttiiguM>«dwMflr»tot«rTWI 

MMHT  tte  Moitt)  AnMrfaan  IbAhm;  mhI  Mmm,  IIw  bum 

u  Oifbn  inud,  Ttw  omdltfcn  «r  khu  of  paopta  U»u 
omiilMil  ■111  rnwMilnfl  tntnint  If  Vhtittii  ni  tittTiiitfiii  UxuA 
ObMUiltjf  itlll  Bun  over  the  ortotn  of  totemlnn.  WltbcNit 
iBfimrrtm:  t*rT  f— ,  *»  mmMmttt  ♦«  fth«>Tw  a,»tMm. 
tan  takM  It*  HM  in  akngaty  Mad  unonc  pwplM  who  tnm 
tbolr  dcacMot  axalaiivetr  tbroogti  Um  moCSer.  A  mdal  bond 
mitw  mi7  nmbor  of  (ha  eino  to  •Tory  ItNUTidnal  of  tbo 
tol«»4pwiM,  «D  irf  iridoh  m  mklar  » Im  or  Uml.  Tbtj  m 
MoraMtat.  Sftv*  tn  9mIi1  OHt^  tlMr  mar  not  ba  kOIid  or 
MUD  or  vmA  tn  mr  «v>.U  Uud  or  found  dad,  tlwjr  «• 
ofMo  honoortd  with  Imunl  ritM  Mid  moorniBg,  Ilk*  hnnutn 
mmim*  of  0»  tta/a.  At  pnlwr^  the  ddldnn  ol  tb«  dan 
vmuiar  imdMso  iidtiattoD  Into  the  mjrterioa  nd  siItObkm  of 
tbo  oUto ;  not  ontU  then  are  thoy  ooneidered  foD  mamben. 
■enlege  ta  oontnotad  ezdnilTtly  ootdde  the  oUn,  etxtMl 
Uloae  beinc  iriMlbr  fMfUdden  betwaon  nieniben  of  the  nme 
oimo.  Afl  eooB  m  the  itage  of  pare  mngnj  to  peaeed,  totezn- 
Um  bagina  to  decay.  No  Banta  tribe  to  In  the  etage  of  pare 
HTamiT.  OoDseqaentljr  totnntom,  tturagh  fonnd  anrav  uem 
ae  the  ba^  of  uielr  eootol  oi^antoatiMt,  to  nowhere  tn  Iti 
pcMlne  power  and  development.  From  many  of  th*  tribe*, 
Indeed,  ft  hae  diaappaared,  learing  only  traOM  of  Ito  tomier 
preaeDoa.  Totemiam  to  often  rqyded  aa  an  tnoi[dant  form  of 
rellffloii ;  bnt  It  should  Im  obeerved  that  It  laoke  some  of  what 
we  are  aooustomed  to  oonatder  diatSnotlve  teatoree  of  reUgion, 
•aoh  aa  prayer  and  aacriJee.  See,  farther,  art.  Tothosh. 

(a)  Central  andSoiOh^aMttm  tribet.—'DM  Becb- 
muia  are  a  oongeriei  of  tribes  in  the  centre  of 
Soatii  Africa,  for  the  most  part  of  common  orimn. 
Livingstone  tells  ns  that  tiie  different  tnbes 
*  are  nuned  after  certain  animals.  .  .  .  The  term 
Bakaila  means  "  they  of  the  monkey  " ;  Bakuena, 
"tbey  of  the  aUigator";  Batlqpi,  "they  of  the 
fish";  eaeh  tribe  naTins  s  snpwstitioni  dread  of 
the  animal  after  which  it  is  called.  They  also  nae 
the  word  Mno,  *'to  danoe,"  in  reference  to  the 
enstmn  of  thns  naming  themselves,  so  that,  when 
yon  wish  to  ascertain  what  tribe  Uiey  belong  to, 
yoa  say,  "What  do  yon  danoel"  It  wonld  seem 
as  if  uat  lutd  been  a  part  of  the  wordiip  of  old. 
A  tribe  nerer  eats  the  animal  which  la  ito  name- 
sake,  ndng  the  term  ila,  *'  hate  or  dread,**  in  rafer- 
ence  to  killing  it.  We  find  traces  of  many  ancient 
teibes  in  the  country  in  individual  members  of 
those  now  extinct,  as  the  BcUav,  "they  of 
the  lion";  the  Banoga,  "they  of  the  seipent"; 
thoogh  no  snoh  tribes  now  exist'  {Mutionarjf 
TraveU,  18). 

It  to  tUb.%  to  odl  attantlMi  bat*  to  tba  OMifDilon  IwtwwB 
MtaitlwlMiaorpotttiaal  iiatt,atidels«,th**odalnnU.  lUa 
aitoa*  partly  from  (ha  great  aqikni^  looa*  tinnlnalafy ;  bat  II 
ntwt  G*  MOd  that  ttia  tnetag  ol  daMmt  throMA  fiia  father 
hi*teatl  at  throwb  tba  motlier  tanda  to  loeallaa  tba  dan*,  and 
the  poUtioal  in^kbOity  alreadjr  menttoitad  from  time  to  time 
wipea  oat  many  of  the  olana  thos  looaUsBd,  or  abeorba  them 
among  the  telbtmn  and  aattjaoto  of  one  or  mora  of  tb*  powar- 
tal  cmcfa.  A  body  of  men  belonging  to  diirarant  dan*  looaHaed 
Bndar  the  rule  of  a  dilet  aoon  lean»  in  tb*  ftage  of  father- 
right,  to  reverence  hto  anoeaton  and  hto  totem,  and  to  regard 
their  own  aa  of  leaa  Importance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  the  dan  of  the 
Baknena  was  thns  an  important  bibe  living  about 
the  sources  of  the  Notnani  river.  They  are 
reported  as  calling  the  crocodile  their  father, 
oelebrating  it  in  their  festivab,  swearing  by  it, 
and  maldn^  an  incision,  ree^bling  the  month  of 
a  crocodile,  in  the  ears  of  their  cattle  to  distingmsh 
them  from  others.  The  chief  was  called  '  Great 
Han  of  the  CroeodOe'  (Gasalia,  The  Baautot,  LoncL 
1801,  211).  None  of  the  Baknena  wonld  approach 
a  etooodile.  If  they  happened  to  go  near  one, 
tbey  wonld  spit  on  the  ground,  and  indicate  its 
raeeence  b^  saying  BdUo  ki  bo,  'There  is  sin.' 
They  imagined  the  mere  sight  of  it  wonld  give 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  (livmgstone,  op.  cit.  255). 
In  the  decay  of  totemism,  however,  either  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  crocodile  clan,  or  the  power  of 
ohiefe  belongmg  to  it,  lias  resulted  in  an  extension 
of  «Mui-reIigiou8  practices  relating  to  the  crocodile 
far  Deyond  the  bounds  of  the  Baknena  dan.  The 
nation  of  the  Basuto  was  formed  by  the  genius  of 
its  great  ruler,  Moshesh,  of  men  bdonging  to  nuuiv 
dans  and,  indeed,  of  different  tribes.  But  Moehesn 
belonged  to  the  Baknena;  and  he  succeeded  in 


transmitting  his  rule  to  his  descendants,  one  of 
wliom  still  widda  the  power  nnder  British  pro- 
teotioL  Conseqaent^  uu  orooodile  has  become 
the  aaond  animal  of  the  irbo]»  nal4on,  and  la  tiia 
subject  of  various  rites.  The  blood  of  a  young 
crocodile,  oanght  alive  and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  water,  is  a  favourite  *  medicine '  to  make  a  chief 
'  strong.*  '  Medicine '  for  a  kraal  is  prepared  witJi 
the  brain  of  a  crocodile  mixed  with  that  of  a  man. 
Both  among  the  Basuto  and  the  Bedmana  a  man 
who  is  bitton  1^  a  crocodile  is  expelled  from  his 
village ;  for  the  people  say,  *  A  man  who  is  so  bad 
that  the  crocodile  bites  him  can  oome  no  more  into 
our  oommunitv,'  aa  if  they  saw  in  this  bite  a  Divine 
jadgment.  Tne  death  of  a  crocodile  causes  the 
children  to  congh.  Its  body  is  handed  over  to  ih» 
medidne-men,  who  day  a  blaok  sheep  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  lolled,  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for  ita 
death.  The  crocodile's  blood  kneaded  up  with  mnd, 
its  hide,  teeth,  and  daws*  are  used  as  talismans 
(Merensl^,  Beitrage  sw  KenntniM  SUd-Afrikas, 
Berlin,  1876,  92,  132).  These  usages  and  others 
that  might  be  named  probably  restut  from  a  decay 
of  totemism  under  tiie  social  and  political  influences 
dominant  aa  the  cratral  plateaa  of  South  Airica. 
Amoi^  more  eertain  ondenoes  of  etill  eariatiiig 
totemiam  is  the  practice  of  addresBng  the  chief  w 
a  dan  as  VIm  anuoal  itadt  The  totem  of  Khama, 
the  hmam  chief  of  Uw  Bamangwato,  was  a  duyker 
antdope.  If  one  were  in  agreement  with  some- 
thing he  had  just  said,  it  would  be  highly  respect- 
ful  to  reply,  'Yes,  Durker.*  Similariy  it  would 
be  proper  to  say  to  tne  chief  of  the  Bakoenai 
'  Yes,  Crocodile '  { W.  C.  Willoughby,  in  JATtxxv. 
301).  No  one  dares  to  eat  the  flesh  or  dothe  him- 
self with  the  skin  of  the  animal  whose  name  he 
beats.  Even  if  this  animal  be  hurtful,  aa  a  lion  for 
instance,  it  may  not  be  killed  without  great  apdo- 
gies  being  made  to  it,  and  its  pardon  Iwing  asked. 
Purification  is  necessaiy  after  the  commission  of 
such  sacrilege  (Casalis,  21 1).  The  great  oath  of  tiie 
Baperi  'is  that  of  ka  noku,  "by  the  porcupine** 
becanae  tiie  majority  of  them  sing,  to  use  the 
consecrated  phrase,  mtdmating  that  they  feast, 
worship,  or  revere  tlut  animal.  .  .  .  When  they 
see  anv  one  maltreat  that  animal,  tbey  aiBict 
themselvee,  grieve,  collect  with  rdigious  care  the 
qniUs,  if  it  has  been  killed,  spit  upon  them,  and 
mb  tiieir  eyelirows  with  them,  saying,  "  They  tiave 
riain  onr  orother,  our  master,  (me  of  ours,  liim 
whom  we  sing."  They  fear  that  they  will  die  if 
they  eat  the  flesh  of  one '  ( Arbonsset,  An  Saa>lom- 
tory  Tour  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Lond.  1862,  176). 

Most  of  t^e  central  tribes  practise  ctrvMncMon. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  npm  \)irjB  abont  the 
age  of  pubertT.  It  takes  place  at  intarvala  of  time 
wliich  depend  on  the  nnmber  of  candidates.  The 
lads  who  are  to  be  sabjetrted  to  it  are  gathered  into  a 
hut,  where  they  have  to  reside  for  several  weeks, 
and  where  thnr  are  initiated  into  the  taraditicHis  of 
the  tribe  and  uie  duties  iA.  manhood.  When  thej 
an  at  length  rdeasedj  tiiey  issue  with  the  ri^ts  vt 
adnlt  and  fully  qualifled  members  of  the  tribes 
Among  some  tribes,  such  as  the  Bsftuto  of  tiie 
Transvaal,  the  '  schools,'  as  th^  are  of  -en  called, 
are  spread  over  three  periods,  held  at  intervals  of 
three  years ;  but  tbey  are  more  ususlly  completed 
in  one  term.  The  discipline  undergone  aj  the 
candidates  is  intended  to  harden  them  and  develop 
their  endurance  and  sdf-restraint.  In  r^^ard  to 
sexual  matters,  however,  it  is  the  reverse  of  what 
we  should  consider  moral.  The  actual  perform- 
ance of  circumcision  is  not  an  original  or  necessary 
part  of  the  initiation  ceremonies.  Though  andent 
among  many  of  the  tribes,  it  has  onlv  recently 
been  mtrodnced  among  some,  and  is  still  rejected 
by  others.     Among  the  Baronga  it  fdl  into 
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denietade  in  the  Mrly  years  of  the  last  oentnry ; 
and  Cbaka,  the  great  Zolii  king,  abolished  it  abont 
the  same  time  among  the  Zulus  (Maclean,  94,  153 ; 
AlbertjfDtffq^fr*, Amsterdam,  1810, p. 73;  Jovm. 
A/rieanSocY^l;  JAIxm.  251, 267, 872;  Jnnod, 
fiS).  The  Basuto  of  Basntoland,  the  Bechuana,  and 
many  other  tribes  require  a  similar  period  of  retire- 
ment and  instruction  to  be  undergtme  by  girls  before 
they  are  esteemed  marriageable. 

Thei  Zulus,  the  Xoeas,  the  P<mdos,  and  other 
tribee  of  the  south-east,  observe  the  rule  of 
txogamtf.  Ther  are  forbidden  to  marry  members 
of  the  same  clan,  though  belonging  to  different 
tribes.  The  rule,  however,  is  brealdng  down 
(Theal,  Kaffir  Folk- Lore,  Lond.  188S,  19S ;  Shooter. 
Kafirt  of  Natal,  Lond.  1857,  45).  Among  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  it  has  rarely  been  reoorded. 
A  somewhat  similar  rule  forbidding  marriage  within 
the  kin  has  recently,  however,  been  noted  by  a 
German  traveller  as  characteristic  of  the  Batauana, 
an  oOshoot  of  the  Bamangwato  inhabiting  the 
Okawango  marshland  near  Lake  Ngami  (ZE  zxxvi 
704) ;  and  though  it  has  eeoaped  recOTd,  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  obserred  other*  M  the 
central  and  south-eastern  bibea. 

(b)  Northern  tribes. — Amongthe  northern  tribes, 
such  as  the  Baganda  and  the  Banyoro  around  the 
Victoria  Nyaa»t  totemism  is  still  a  powerful  part 
of  the  aooial  organisatton.  Sir  Hany  Johnston 
gives  a  list  of  twenfy*nine  dans  in  Uganda  nroper 
and  its  southern  prorinoe  of  Boddn,  named  arter 
Tariovs  animal*  and  vegetables.  The  objeet  whioh 
■ervea  a*  the  name  «  the  clan  is  in  some  way 
ideutified  with  the  original  founder,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  dan  is  believed  to  be 
actually  descended  from  it.  It  is  held  so  far  sacred 
that  the  members  of  the  dan  do  not  wiUinglT 
destroy  or  eat  tL  The  matnba,  or  lung-fish,  thougn 
mienuly  iq^ipreriated  as  an  article  m  diet,  is  not 
killed  or  eaten  by  the  Mamba  clan  ;  the  elephant 
is  not  injured  by  the  members  of  the  Elephant 
clan ;  members  of  the  Leopard  or  the  Lion  clan 
will  endeavour  to  avoid  killing  the  animal  whose 
name  they  bear ;  and  so  on.  The  word  used  for 
*  totem '  is  mutiro, '  something  tabued  or  avoided,* 
and  is,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  declare*,  *a  fair  trans- 
lation '  of  the  word  totem  (Johnston,  ii.  587,  588, 
691,  092).  The  same  distinguished  author  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  prohibition  of  marriage 
within  the  clan.  More  recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  resulted  in  adifferent  conclusion  ;  and  it 
seems  fairly  certain  that,  whatever  was  the  custom 
amcmg  the  Banyoro,  the  Baganda  and  probably  the 
Basoga  forbade  marriage  between  even  the  most 
distant  members  of  the  same  clan.  A*  elsewhere, 
the  kin  is  reckoned  through  the  father,  and  has 
tiie  consequent  tendency  to  localite  itself.  Every 
fiamily  haa  its  kialo,  or  i^aoe  of  origin ;  and  the 
nndent*  in  a  mm  tUU^  nsnally  belong  to  the 
■ame  totem.  Cironradsion  and  other  initiatory 
ceremonies  appear  to  be  unknown. 

Meagre  as  is  our  information  with  regard  to  the 
Uganda  Protectorate,  we  know  still  less  of  the 
totemism  of  the  other  northern  peoples.  Father 
van  der  Burst,  to  whose  monograpn  we  are  in- 
debted for  aU  that  we  know  of  the  Wamndi  of 
German  East  Africa,  uses  the  word  without  any 
clear  notion  of  its  meaning.  The  goat,  the  wild 
boar,  and  the  domeetio  fowl  are  not  eaten,  though 
the  first  and  last  are  offered  in  sacrifice.  Mutton 
is  not  eaten  by  eveir  one.  Pish  is  not  eaten,  save 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  But  whether 
these  tabus  are  totemic  we  cannot  say.  The 
Wamndi  seem  to  count  kinship  through  the  father. 
The  wife,  however,  oooopiee  a  mnch  better  position 
than  amonp  the  tribes  south  of  the  Zambesi.  In* 
(tieations  given  here  and  there  liy  Father  van  der 
Bnigt  point  to  an  organiiatioii  in  qUdb.  How  for 
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it  is  effective,  and  whether  the  clans  are  exogamons, 
does  not  appear.  Circumcision  is  not  praotised. 
On  pubert^  rites  we  have  no  information;  but 
secret  societies  exist,  and  serpents  and  other 
animals  are  said  to  play  a  part  in  their  oeremMiies. 
Nothing,  however,  is  really  known  of  the  faots. 

On  the  Shire  Highlands,  between  Lake  Nyasa 
and  the  Zambesi,  the  Wayao  and  Mang'anja 
reckon  descent  through  the  mother.  When  a  man 
marriee,  he  setties  in  his  wife's  villi^  He  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  take  a  seoond  wife  whue  the  first  is 
living,  unless  he  inherits  her  from  his  elder  brother 
or  maternal  uncle.  When  he  dies,  any  proper^  he 
may  have  which  is  not  buried  with  hun  or  con- 
sumed in  the  foneral  feast  and  ezpenBes  derolvee 
on  his  next  brother,  or,  failhig  younger  brotJiers, 
on  his  ddest  sister's  son,  and^so  on  (MacdonaJd, 
A/rieana,  i.  187 ;  Werner,  132).  The  Wayao  are 
divided  into  exogamons  clans.  These  clans  appear 
to  be  totemio,  but  no  list  has  been  made  of  tnem. 
Each  of  them  is  said  to  have  a  mwiko,  or  tabu,  with 
regard  to  some  animaL  The  subject,  howerer, 
still  await*  inveetigation  (Werner.  252).  Girls  and 
boy*  iradergo  initiation  about  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  retirement  and  ceremonies  for  a  girl  oceaiv 
about  a  month,  for  a  boy  about  six  weeks.  A 
boy's  name  is  changed,  and  after  he  has  gone 
through  the  mysteries  it  is  not  permitted  to  oaU 
him  by  his  previous  name.  Among  t^e  MH^anja 
only  toe  girls  nndeigo  puberty  rites.  Their  name* 
are  changed,  like  those  of  the  Yao  boys  (Mao* 
donald.  op.  ci«.  t  126 ;  Werner,  123).  The  front 
teetJi  of  both  sexe*  are  ohipped  into  law.like  point*  1 
but  this  doe*  not  aj^ear  to  be  done  at  the  paberty 
rites. 

The  Awemba  inhalnting  North-Eastem  Rhodeda 
between  Lake  Tanganyilca  and  Lake  Bannreolo 
have  totem*  which  descend  exdnstvely  throngh 
women.  The  orooodile,  the  hoe,  and  the  mnui- 
room  are  stated  to  be  totems.  '  Bat  no  special 
worship  is  paid  to  the  crocodile,  though  the  native* 
believe  that  the  souls  of  the  drowned  migrate  into 
the  bodies  of  crocodiles'  {JAI  zxxvL  154).  Our 
information  is  at  present  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to 
judge  how  far  totemism  i*  still  the  basis  of  socie^. 

(c)  So%ttK-toetUm  (riAw.— Turning  to  the  Herero* 
in  the  south-west,  we  find  a  curious  condition 
corresponding  to  Uie  double  reckoning  of  kinship 
already  noted.  Each  eanda  has  a  totem,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  a  number  of  sub-totems.  Most 
of  the  characteristioB  of  totemism  have^  however, 
been  taken  over  by  the  ettuo,  and  are  no  ]xmget 
observed  by  the  omaanda.  Thna  the  chameleon  i* 
sscred  to  theoru-eeembi  (the  onuo  of  the  chameleon). 
The  members  of  the  clan  osJl  it '  Our  Old  Ancestor,' 
and  they  will  not  touch  it.  The  members  of  the 
oruto  of  the  sun  eat  and  drink  only  while  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon.  The  chief  tabus  of  the  ontso 
have  been  ooncentrwted  on  domestic  animals.  The 
oruto  of  the  duundeon  prefer  brown  and  especially 
piebald  eattie ;  tiiey  neither  keep  nor  eat  sheep  or 
oxen  into  the  oolonr  of  which  grey  enters.  Another 
onuo  neither  keep  nor  eat  yellow  or  grey  cattle ; 
they  are  forbidden  to  eat  the  tongue  or  otner  part 
of  the  flesh  of  pack -oxen.  The  oruzo  of  the  Koodoo* 
not  only  eat  no  koodoo-fiesh ;  the^  keep  no  cattle  or 
sheep  without  horns  or  with  mutilated  horns ;  nor 
will  they  eat  of  such  as  have  lost  their  eats.  At  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  clan  no  sacrifice  is  offered. 
Hence  the  characteristic  ornament  of  Herero  grave* 
— that  of  the  ox-homs — is  wanting ;  but  koodoo- 
homs  are  laid  on  the  grave  and  bv  the  sacred  Hre 
at  the  vxr/t  ('village').  These  tabus  of  domestio 
animals  having  certain  colours  and  other  marlcs, 
and  of  portions  of  animals,  bear  the  stamp  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin — an  lUtempt  to  import  into 
the  onieo  a  distinctive  series  of  observances  pimllel 
with,  and  yet  different  from,  those  which  were  pro- 
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baUy  ebaraeteriBtio  of  the  eanda,  hat  which  hare 
now  diaappeared.  The  blood-fead,  however,  still 
attaches  to  the  eanda,  and  has  not  been  transferred 
to  the  onuo.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  eanda 
was  Azogamoiu.  At  present  the  Herero  prefers  to 
marry  within  the  circle  of  his  relatives ;  but— 
signincant  exception — childroi  of  two  sisters  or 
of  two  brothers  cannot  intermarry.  According  to 
the  Herero  reckoning,  they  are  themselves  brother 
and  sister.  If  children  of  two  sisters,  they  wonld 
belong  to  the  some  eanda;  if  children  of  two 
brothers,  to  Uie  same  oruso.  There  appear  to  be 
no  paberty-mysteries  for  either  boys  or  {[irla. 
Cinnimcision  is  practised,  but  it  is  an  individual 
rite  performed  for  the  most  part  at  a  very  early 
age.  The  hair  of  a  girl,  except  a  tuft  on  the  midd  le 
of  the  bead,  la  shaved  in  her  eighth  year.  The 
lower  front  teeth  of  both  sexes  are  broken  ont,  and 
the  upper  teeth  chipped  into  a  pointed  form, 
between  their  eleventh  and  fourteenth  years. 
These  appear  to  be  relies  of  puberty-rites ;  but 
none  ot  them  are  sud  to  be  pertonued  collectively 
when  the  parents  can  aS^rd  the  sole  expense  of 
the  festivities  usual  on  the  occasion.  Only  from 
motives  of  economy  are  these  rites  now  imposed 
upon  the  young  people  in  companies. 

id)  Western  or  Forest  tnbet.—8o  far  as  our 
information  goe^  the  vestiges  of  totemiam  wnong 
the  Western  tribes  are  few  and  uuoertun— and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  tribes 
are  still  in  the  etaf^  of  mother-right.  The  pre- 
valent tabus,  especially  those  of  food,  however, 

Eint  to  a  totemio  ongin.  They  are  generally 
lown  under  the  name  of  tctna,  orunda,  or  kaeila 
{compare  the  ila  of  the  Beohttana),  ot  some  dialectic 
▼arimoD  of  one  or  another  of  &08e  words.  The 
Congo  teibee  inhaMting  the  lower  reaohea  of  the 
river  as  far  inland  aa  Stuiley  Pool  call  a  tabu 
mpangu.   These  tabus  are  of  two  kinds. 

There  is,  first,  the  personal  orunda,  observed  by 
virtue  of  a  vow  by  the  individual  concerned  or  of 
the  dixeotions  of  a  medidne-man,  or  else  promised 
and  vowed,  after  divination,  for  an  infant  at  birth, 
and  sometimes  expressed  in  his  name.  Many  of 
these  prohihitiona  are  attributed  to  the  direct 
commands  of  a  Nkiei  {tutelary  god  or  'fetish'). 
Many  are  self-impoeed  as  a  religious  observance 
in  honour  of  a  NJnei,  or  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
Some  are  oonnected  with  a  secret  society,  and 
are  required  of  all  its  members.  Natives  are 
ftequentiy  named  after  animals }  and  such  of  the 
prohihitiona  as  go  with  tiie  name  of  an  animal 
may  have  haea  taken  over  from  totemiam.  The 
rest  are  perhaps  due  to  the  devekt^nent  of  '  fetish- 
ism *  and  idol-worship  (see  S  5). 

The  other  Idnd  of  onmda  is  observed  by  entire 
bjniliee.  In  Calabar,  as  we  ax«  told  by  a  mission- 
ary, *  certain  lands  of  food  ax*  lorUdaen  by  some 
jnjn  law  or  custom  of  th^  own  to  funlliea  and 
persons  bearing  certain  names'  (Waddell,  Twenty- 
nine  Yean  in  the  Wett  Indie*  and  CentrtU  J/rica, 
Loud.  1863,  369).  Among  the  Bavili  or  FVAt,  in 
French  Congo,  the  jiig  is  forlndden  to  bu  royal 
blood;  other  famihes  'will  not  touch  certain 
animaJs  because  their  ancestors  owe  waxk  ai^bnals 
a  debt  of  gratitude.*  The  bnfiUo  is  forbidden  '  to 
the  Bakutu,  as  a  punishment  to  them  for  not  listen- 
ing to  the  words  of  Maloango ;  the  antelope  to  a 
family  round  about  Fahi,  for  refusing  to  give 
water  to  a  voice  in  the  bush  when  asked  for  it; 
fish  of  certain  inland  waters  to  certain  people,  near 
Cabinda,  for  not  giving  water  to  Nzambi  (§  7)  and 
her  ehild ;  and  ao  on '  (Dennett,  Fotkl.  qf  the  Fjort, 
10,  149;  cf.  Bastian,  Loango-Kvste,  L  183  ff.). 
Du  Cbidllu's  evidence  is  to  the  same  eStet.  He 
tells  oa  that  the  flesh  of  the  Boa  braeAieeroe  was 
an  abomination  to  the  king  of  tiie  Bakalai  and  all 
his  family,  because  many  generations  previously 


one  of  their  women  gave  Inrth  to  a  calf  instead 
of  a  child ;  that  the  crocodile  waa  forlndden  fockl 
to  another  family  for  the  same  reason ;  and  that 
further  inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  '  scarce  a 
man  oould  be  fotmd  to  whom  some  article  of 
food*  waa  not  onmda.  Crocodile,  hippopotamus, 
monkey,  boa,  wild  pig  are  enumerated  by  the 
traveller  as  objects  of  such  prohibition,  wmoh  is 
observed  even  at  the  risk  of  starvation,  and  under 
the  belief  of  supemataral  punishment  by  mis- 
carriage of  women  of  the  funily  or  the  birth  of 
monst^foeitiea  in  the  shape  of  the  prohibited  animal 
(du  Chailln,  Equat.  A/r.,  Lond.  1861,  308).  The 
word  '  family '  used  by  onr  authorities  cotresponda 
with  littie  donbt  to  a  clan  tracing  ita  membership 
through  women ;  and  the  fact  t^t  the  name  fre- 
quenuy  indicates  the  prohibited  food  lends  counte- 
nance to  the  belief  that  we  have  here  a  survival  of 
a  genuine  totemio  tabu.  It  seems,  however,  that 
by  a  curious  exception,  the  totem,  if  totem  it  be, 
descends,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Congo, 
always  from  father  to  son,  though  in  other  respects 
the  tribes  in  question  are  in  the  st^e  of  mother- 
right  (BenUey,  Pioneering  on  the  Congo,  L  263). 
Further  investigation  is  needed  on  this  point. 

The  Barotse  are  an  outlyinc  Western  tribe  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Zambesi.  They  reckon 
descent  through  the  fatim  only,  thoi^h  traoes 
linger  of  the  earli»  fwm  of  otgaiuzation.  Our 
information  as  to  their  food-prohiUtiona  is  very 
meagre.  The  members  of  the  royal  family  are 
forbidden  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  and  the  goat. 
The  pig  seems  more  generally  tabued j  and  the 
young  women  abstain  from  a  certain  fish  lest  it 
render  them  sterile  (Bignin,  Lea  Ma-BoM,  Lana* 
anne,  1003,  p.  124).  But  whether  tlie  latter  {Hrohibi- 
tiouB  are  confined  to  the  Barotse  themselves  or  apply . 
also  to  any  of  their  subject  peoples  does  not  appear. 

More  uncertain  as  a  trace  of  totemiam  are  the 
puberty-rites.  Ciroumcision  is  very  general, 
except  among  the  Barotse ;  and  though  sometimes 
performed  upon  boys  individnally  when  they 
arrive  at  the  proper  age,  and,  indeed,  among 
certsin  of  the  Upper  Congo  tribes  a  few  days  after 
birth,  it  is  frequenUy,  aa  in  Angola^  a  oulective 
rite,  at  which  the  boys  who  ara  subjected  to  it 
live  for  a  month  in  seolnsion  under  the  care  of  a 
ngan^  (fi  6).  Girls  on  reaching  puberty  are 
required  to  undergo  seclusion  in  a  hut  called  *  the 
paint-honae,'  where  they  are  instincted  by  an  old 
woman  in  the  duties  of  adult  life,  and  whence 
they  often  do  not  issue  until  they  are  about  to  be 
married.  But  this  is  an  individual  rite.  Secret 
Societies  flourish  all  down  the  West  Coast.  They 
have  probably  been  introduced  from  the  Nwro 
tribes,  and  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  wort£ip 
of  special  gods.  Boys  and  often  girls  alKrat  the 
um  of  puberiy  are  compelled  to  be  initiated. 
Iliey  are  taken  away  Into  the  bush  for  a  aeaaon 
and  there  instructed  in  the  cult  of  the  Sodety. 
Absolute  obedience  to  its  commands  is  requirea ; 
and  oaths  of  secrecy  are  imposed.  So  well  are 
these  kept  that  even  converted  natives  refuse  to 
speak  01  the  rites.  Consequently  very  little  is 
Imownof  them.  As  among  many  01  the  Anstralian 
taibea,  it  is  believed  Inr  the  wunitiated  that  the 
novices  are  killed  and  brought  to  life  again.  On 
returning  to  the  village  they  feign  ignorance  of 
their  language,  and  even  of  their  nearest  relatives 
and  the  most  familiar  objects  of  their  daily  life. 
*  They  appear  daied,  and  cannot  talk.  They  want 
whatever  they  see,  seize  whatever  takes  their 
fancy.  No  one  is  ulowed  to  resist,  because  "  they 
do  not  know  any  better."  They  behave  like 
lunatics,  and  pretend  not  to  know  how  to  eat; 
even  food  has  to  be  masticated  for  them,  so 
well  do  they  act  their  part.  After  a  few  days 
the  excitement  and  interest  of  the  deception 
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wesr  (dr,  mod  they  gndaaSt^nnm  inteUigenee* 
(Bentler,  L  287).  The  Soaeties  iridd  enormous 
political  sad  sooul  poww,  erf  which  they  frequently 
gire  {mblie  demonstration;  ud  it  is  one  ot  the 
main  otiiects  <»f  oivilized  gonsnmenti  to  put  tiiem 
down.  We  may  oonjectoie  tliat  here,  as  ebefwhere 
in  the  lower  cnltnre,  they  are  a  development  of 
the  paherty-rites  arisiag  on  the  decay  of  totemism. 

Certain  of  the  tribes  also,  boUi  mland  and  on 
the  ooasti  knock  ont  the  two  middle  front  teeth 
in  the  npper  jaw  at  paher^.  The  Mnshioongos, 
like  the  nereros.  chip  all  ueir  front  teetti  mto 
pconts  CDode,  Tkrtt  Ytart  im  Sovom  4A*oa,  Lond. 
M }  Mmtdxo,  Angola  and  the  Sioer  Conao, 
1^1^  i  982).  The  one  or  the  other  mutilation 
is  eommon  in  Anioa,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  worid ;  and  aIthon«^  generally  connected  with 
pnberty  cannot  be  reckoned  as  neeesaarily  a  relio 
of  totemism. 

The  laws  of  marriage,  so  lar  as  relates  to  pro- 
bilnted  dcf^reee,  have  seazedy  been  investigated ; 
bat  at  all  events  some  of  tiie  nibes  forbid  marriage 
within  the  clan,  however  remote  the  relationship 
aooording  to  our  reckoninK. 

4.  Worship  of  the  mad  and  other  spirits. 
Burial  rites.-^a)  Central  and  SoutA-eoitem  tribes. 
— The  prindpai  factors  in  the  deoay  of  the 
totemism  of  the  Centoal  aod  BooA-eastem  tribes 
have  hem  their  pastcoal  and  wmrlite  haUts. 
These  have  necessitated  a  higher  Bodal  ormnita- 
tion  with  father-right  as  its  basis.  As  luready 
pointed  out,  the  change  from  mother-right  to 
taUier-riffht  tends  to  looalixe  the  dans,  and  to 
merge  them  in  the  local  organiiatioo  under  the 
recognized  bead  of  the  du.  The  social  and 
reluaous  rites  of  «adi  honaelMdd  are  perfonoed 
us  bead  i  those  of  tiie  tribe  are  peirformed  by 
its  chief.  Thus  they  gradually  centra  round  him 
while  living;  nor  does  his  power  oease  with  his 
death.  The  very  ancient  and  world-wide  belief  in 
the  life  after  death  leads  to  the  ouivictioi  that 
the  chief  is  stffls  chief;  the  father  M  a  household 
still  exeielses  Us  functions  of  owner,  providw, 
controller,  jpreserver,  behind  the  vdl  that  separates 
him  from  his  Korvivors  and  descendants.  No  other 
life  can  be  imagined  for  him ;  and  the  people  over 
whom  and  for  whom  he  ezeroiMB  these  functions 
are  the  same  whom  he  ruled  in  his  lifetime.  The 
chief  is  tiie  father  of  Ms  tribe ;  he  is  its  h«ul,  and 
bis  tribesmen  an  in  a  sense  his  children.  In 
South  Africa  the  tiibe  is  often  called  by  hia  name. 
Many  a  teibe  credits  it*  chief  with  extraordinary 
powers :  he  otmtrols  the  rain ;  he  gives  or  with, 
holds  plenty ;  he  performs  the  osremonies  which 
give  success  in  war.  *The  chief,*  says  Merensk^, 
'  is  the  focns  of  witchcraft  and  superstition ;  he  u 
the  high  priest  of  his  people ;  and  »ith  in  his  super- 
natoral  power  is  the  strongest  bond  whioh  unites 
his  subjects  to  himself*  IBntr&ffe,  116).  Such  an 
one  receives  in  his  lifetime  a  reverence  hardly 
distinguishable  from  worship.  That  rererenoe  u 
exalted  and  intensified  hy  death.  His  powers  are 
DOW  released  from  many  of  their  linutations,  and 
are  exercised  in  more  terrible,  because  more 
mvsterions,  ways.  He  becomes  tiiart  of  the  tribal 
ruigion,  for  the  moment  the  most  prominent  object 
of  worship ;  and  sndi  he  remains  nntil  hia  sneccBsor 
in  his  turn  supplants  him. 

Ancestor-worship  thus  developed— worship  of 
their  anoestorB  by  the  members  of  a  family,  and 
of  their  departed  chiefs  by  a  whole  tribe— is  the 
zdigion  of  the  Central  and  8oath*easteni  Bantu 
peoples. 

It  la  to  tba  asoMton  of  tha  rdgnlnf  obM,  mj»  U.  JuDod, 
qpeaUsg  of  tho  Brkhim,  '  that  pnrm  mni  HcriOoN  ue  dwftja 
praMntod  irtien  the  utorast  of  tha  toibe  u  *  wboI«  ia  oon. 
omted-^  iMtkMui  oalMnlttea,  In  time  of  tunlne,  draaght, 
w»r,  or  At  th«  openiiw  oi  »  new  MMon  when  It  ta  dMind  to 
Qbtdn  tram  tlw  oiTiiuuM  sn  alNiDdsiit  hsnrart.  Uml*  auam 


oompoM  tba  mneslogT  of  the  royal  funllj.  Tbny  m  Inroked 
OM  attar  anotber ;  and  It  ta  doabtieaa  tote  reUgiomi  praottce 
wUoh  fasa  aaved  from  obllrion  the  names  of  thoae  rworad 
cUttfa,  beooma  the  proteotliif  rail  at  tbe  tribe.  Horaorer, 
eadi  famUr  poaacawa  also  Ita  aWnc  of  ehiktotmbo  tanoeotnl 
matutl,  longer  or  afaorter,  batter  or  wotae  preKrred.  If  tba 
kmilj  mtde  be  wall  derdt^ied,  if  tbe  anoecton  have  bean  man 
of  ma»,  and  it  their  mm  bare  guarded  the  tUnllj  tradition 
with  taitdtit«nea,  this  familr  rdighm  win  be  wall  danlpped* 
(Lm  BornvM,  US). 

As  tiie  anoestors  of  the  chief  are  worshipped  on 
national  occasions,  the  sncastorB  of  tbe  family  are 
worshipped  on  occasicms  of  family  interest,  such 
as  mamage,  death,  or  sickness,  or  any  oooasitm  of 
reioicing,  prayer,  or  mouming. 

The  Central  and  Soath-eastran  Bantu  believe 
that  the  ordinary  existence  of  tiie  soul  after  death 
is  led  underground  {a  oonoeption  which  is  the 
natural  conseqnenoe  of  burial),  often  in  villages 
like  those  on  earth,  and  with  cattie  variously  said 
to  be  entirely  white  or  (among  the  Basnto)  of  a 
blue  colour  with  red  and  whito  spots.  But  the 
dead  retain  the  power  of  appearing  in  dreams,  or 
of  assuning  the  form  of  animals.  Sometimes  they 
enter  into  men  and  inspire  them.  They  retain 
thefr  human  feelings,  and  desire  to  be  remembered 
hy  tiieir  descendants  and  nourished  sacrifice. 
It  would  seem  as  If  they  were  dependent  for  their 
continued  existenoe,  or  at  all  events  for  their 
comfort,  on  the  oontinuanoe  of  thnr  line.  If 
they  have  no  one  to  remember  them  and  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  them,  they  will  be  redaoed  to  eating 
grasshoppers,  and  they  will  'die  of  oold  on  the 
mountains.'  This  expression  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
taken  literally ;  but  at  least  it  mdicates  a  state 
of  extreme  miMryjCallaway,  Itel.  SyH,  14S,  226 ; 
ArbouBBet,2S7).  Though  wmhipped,  the  dead  an 
feared  rather  tiian  loved.  They  are  possessed 
of  mon  than  human  power  and  Knowledge,  and 
appear  sometimes  for  boieficent  purposes,  as  to 
warn  of  danger,  or  to  reveal  mediomes.  Sneezing 
is  caused  by  the  manes;  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
Binrit  of  an  ancestor  is  with  the  man  to  help  him. 
More  usually,  however,  the  visits  of  the  dead 
an  to  demand  aamrifioa  or  to  call  the  living. 
They  often  harass  tbe  living  by  their  presence 
and  must  be  laid.  The  dead  husband  ia  jealous 
of  his  wife ;  and,  before  she  marries  another,  the 
spirit  mnst  be  laid,  and  she  mnat  be  'purified.' 
When  the  dead  reveal  themselves  to  their  de- 
scendants and  tribesmen  in  dreams,  they  usually 
appear  in  their  own  proper  forms.  When  they 
appear  otherwise  than  m  dreams,  it  is  as  animals. 
Bofialoes,  hippopotami,  lizards,  and  even  mice 
are  mentioned  among  the  animals  held  by  the 
Zulus  to  be  manifestations  of  their  dead.  Among 
the  Matabele  and  the  Mashnna  tfae  dead  may  be 
changed  into  animals  suoh  as  elephants,  bucks, 
lions,  and  so  forth.  Other  tribes  hold  croco- 
diles or  hyenas  to  be  manifestations  of  their 
departed  members.  In  fact,  almost  any  animal 
may  be  credited  with  being  an  incarnation  of  the 
dead.  But  by  far  the  oommoneet  form  asBumed 
is  that  of  a  snake.  Several  kinds  of  such  snakes 
are  distinguished  by  the  Zulus.  Some  of  them 
are  appropriated  to  deceased  chiefs;  others  are 
incarnations  of  the  common  jwople ;  and  one  kind 
is  shared  by  cfaieftainesses  with  commoners  (Calla- 
way, op.  ctt.  196).  All  animals  to  which  these 
beliefs  attach  are,  of  course,  treated  with  respect; 
offerings  are  made  to  them ;  and  they  are  never 
killed  or  injnred. 

Id  addition  to  the  animah  referred  to  in  tbe  foregoing  para- 
gnrb,  a  aaored  obaracter  attaobea  to  th«  ox.  The  cnlet  wealth 
of  tbeae  tribe*  oonaiste  of  their  domestic  cattle.  The  Zula 
catUo-pen,  or  kraal,  ia  placed  in  Uie  centre  of  the  village,  aod 
the  liuman  hablLatlona  are  built  round  it  in  a  circle,  ^e 
Pcndoa  build  their  vlllagea  in  horae^eboe  form,  with  the  kiaal 
between  the  two  ends.  Fkrther  to  tbe  north  the  Bareoda 
huta  are  icattered  Irregularly  in  a  pallaaded  enclomire  on  a 
hill-dde,  the  kraal  (KKupylnsr  one  of  the  lower  comers.  Each 
tribe  baa  iU  own  tn>«  of  nUage ;  but  in  anjr  oaae,  tbe  kimal 
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litlMiiiOitMaradnot.  Then  the  dilel  of  lbs  vllbe*  noelret 
md  leMte  Ui  TWion  and  peofd*  on  grekt  ooouione ;  there 
be  offeta  hie  awrilleee  to  dte  moMf;  and  often,  when  ha 
<UM.be  ii  bortod  tbm.  AH  paUls  uHmbHeianliddtben, 
utd  all  adamii  litea  periWrned.  The  burial  the  chief  in  the 
kiMl  IdtoItm  the  identtHeatfan  In  eome  setwe  of  the  oattle 
wHb  the  decaaaed.  A  Bedtnaoa  cbM  la  frequently  addreaaed 
aa  'One  who  oame  forth  from  catUe.*  Among  the  Baauto 
the  cattle  are  caDed  'nuHme  (qMte,  moiMt}  of  the  wet 
Doaea.'  Tet  the  oattla  are  not  n«arded  with  the  revereooe 
and  fCar  which  Uie  aninutls  prerioiul;  mentioned  enjor.  As 
domeatto  animals  they  are  treated  aa  the  property  of  their 
owners ;  they  are  driren  forth  to  pasture  and  b*ck  to  their 
ktaal ;  tbey  are  milked  ;  superfluoiu  buli-calves  are  castrated ; 
abore  all,  they  are  killed  for  aacrifloe  and  tor  food.  Probably, 
In  the  first  Instance,  they  were  never  sMn  except  for  saortfice. 
Bat  a  sacrtlloe  to  the  mane*  resolts  in  a  feast  on  the  slaurbt«red 
r"'™*'"  by  the  livinr  members  of  the  village  or  the  tribe ;  and 
now  among  tribes  like  the  Baronga  the  cattle  are  killed  for 
food,  white  the  goat,  a  leaa  valuable  beast.  Is  the  lartreit 
aaorUoe  (Jonod,  op.  eit,  SOO).  Among  the  Beohoana  uid  ouier 
tribie  a  bull  or  an  ox  is  still  offered  on  all  important  oocaslons. 
In  extreme  emergendes,  when  the  ordinary  prayers  for  r&In 
have  been  of  no  avail,  the  Bamangwato  offer  an  ox  on  the 

Gve  of  a  chief.  On  setting  out  for  war  the  Bechoaca  sacrl- 
a  bull  with  special  oeremmiea,  and  the  contents  of  Its 
st4>maoh  are  carried  before  the  host  as  a  talisman  of  viotory. 
The  same  ntUnvlting  substance  la  smeared  over  warriors  in  the 
purification  ceremony  after  returning  from  a  fight ;  and  ohiefa 
who  have  qnarreliea,  meeting  in  a  reoondliatlon  oeremony, 
smear  It  over  one  another's  arms  as  they  clasp  bands.  At  a 
Bechuana  marriage  the  tat  sumoDding  the  entr^  of  the 
daoriitered  ox  Is  rubbed  with  '  medicine '  and  laid  about  the 
abooldeit  and  bosom  of  the  bride.  Among  the  Basuto  an  ox 
Is  saorUoed  at  a  death,  the  corpse  Is  buried  wrapped  in  the  sUn 
with  «  piece  of  the  meat  and  some  grain,  and  the  oontenta  of 
the  victim's  stomach  are  placed  on  the  grave.  The  ritual  In  all 
these  oaaea  Indicates  the  aacredness  of  the  anbna) ;  and  many 
other  native  customs  and  phraaea  point  in  the  same  direction 
(JAI  XXXV.  SOIB. :  Uartis,  Batvtolaitd,  London,  IMW,  p.  90t ; 
Junod,  op.  ott.  aW). 

The  origin  and  exact  bearing  of  these  praotloea  are  still  unde- 
termined. Tbey  are  poaslblv  to  be  traced  to  the  special  care 
and  affection  with  whuh  cattle  are  thought  to  be  regarded  by 
the  deceased  anoastors  wfaoae  chief  possessions  they  were,  and 
who  are  held  to  inoamate  themaelves  In,  or  to  Inspire,  them 
from  time  to  time.  The  Seeuto  idinwe,  tor  instance,  above 
quoted.  Is  add  to  be  osed  because  ft  is  believed  bv  the  Baauto 
that  the  spirits  at  the  departed  take  up  their  abode  for  a  time 
hi  the  bodies  of  the  catUe  (Hn.  Oartwrigbt,  in  FL  xv.  246}l 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  such  possessions  are  to  be  dls- 
tfaigulshed  from  tboss  prevlooslr  referred  to,  being  usually  no 
nore  than  temporary. 

Some  tribes  are  aocoBtomed  to  Iniy  their  chiefs 
in  a  ipedftl  bnri&l  -  groimd.  The  royal  burial- 
gnrands  of  the  Baronga  are  described  aa  vast 
and  almoet  impeDetrabie  thickets.  A  small  path 
hardly  traoeaUe  lead*  into  them,  trodden  only  at 
intervals  by  the  reigning  chief,  the  deacendiuit  of 
the  sacred  line,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to 
hia  ancestors.  To  all  others  entrance  is  forbidden. 
Within  the  thicket  the  illastrions  dead  rest  be- 
neath barrows,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  the  dried 
and  decaying  remains  of  offerings,  and  often 
oalabaBhes  and  other  household  utenails,  broken 
and  cast  upon  the  grave  at  the  time  of  bnriaL 
Naturally  serpents  abound  in  the  underwood, 
probably  deemed  to  be  manifestations  of  the  de- 
ceased. These  cemeteries  are  invested  with  all 
the  terrors  of  superstition ;  and  awful  tales  are 
told  of  sacrilegious  persons  who  have  dared  to 
plnok  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  or  even  to  cut  a 
Dnuudi  of  dried  wood  for  fuel  (Jnnod,  op.  eit, 
383  K).  Tlie  kings  of  tbeBavenda  are  similarly 
buried  with  their  ancestors  io  the  holy  grove. 
Formerly  the  body  was  laid  on  a  low  wooden  scaf- 
fold and  left  nntu  the  flesh  had  fallen  off.  when 
the  skeleton  alone  was  buried.  Kings  are  not 
■aid  to  'die,'  but  to  'go  away  for  a  time.'  At 
their  mves  sacrifice  is  offered  rrom  time  to  time. 
The  altar  conaists  of  three  stones  fixed  in  the 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  shrub,  flower,  or 
rush  has  been  planted.  Thb  plant  is  probably  the 
modzimo  { '  soul '  or  '  manifestation ' )  of  an  ancestor ; 
for  among  the  Bavenda  the  dead  return  into  vari- 
ous objects,  such  as  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  or  weapons 
and  toola  of  the  defunct,  which  are  then  held 
aaered  {JAI  zxxv.  376  ff.}.  In  the  uune  way 
among  the  Baronga,  at  a  chief  •  death  his  nails, 
hair,  and  heard  are  cnt»  and  the  cuttings  are 


kneaded  up,  together  with  some  of  the  dung  of 
the  oxen  sliun  at  hia  death,  into  a  hall,  which  is 
carefully  sumnmded  with  thouf^  of  bide.  When 
his  successor  dies,  a  second  ball  u  made  and  added 
to  the  first,  and  so  on.  The  sacred  object  thus 
formed  is  called  a  mhamba.  It  is  not  an  idol,  but 
a  sort  of  national  palladium.  It  is  placed  in  the 
custody  of  an  officer,  who  is  specially  chosen  for 
his  calnmeas  and  sobriety.  Ha  becomes  «  sort  of 
high  priest  of  the  toibe ;  and  on  all  national  occa- 
sions he  offers  the  sacrifice  and  brandishes  the 
mhamba  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  (Junod, 
op.  eit.  898).  The  Basuto  of  the  Transvaal  have 
sacred  trees  in  which  tiie  mtmw  dwell  (Merenslnr, 
132). 

(i)  South-wettam  tribu,—Ammfs  the  Hereros 
the  worship  of  the  dead  is  well  developed.  When 

a  man  dies,  he  la  buried  near  a  tree,  or,  if  the  chief 
of  a  werft,  or  village,  in  his  cattle-kraal ;  cattle  are 
slain,  especially  any  mppoaed  to  be  favourites  of 
the  deceased,  cut  to  pieces,  and  cast  away  as  offer- 
ings to  him,  the  horns  being  taken  to  adorn  the 
tree  beside  the  grave.  The  v?erft  is  then  aban- 
doned and  allowM  to  fall  into  decay.  Nor  do  the 
people  return,  unless  the  deceased  has  himself  ex- 

f tressed  the  wish  to  hear  again  after  his  death  the 
owing  of  his  cattle  about  his  grave.  When  tbey 
do  return  to  rebuild  the  vferft,  they  lament  for  the 
dead  at  the  grave  and  address  the  omukuru  ('de- 
ceased'}: 'See,  father  I  we  are  here,  we  thy  children. 
See,  we  have  done  as  thou  hast  ordered  us.  We 
have  brought  the  cattle  thou  gavest  us  here,*  and 
so  on.  New  fire  is  kindled  on  the  old  hearth,  a 
sheep  is  slaughtered,  of  which  all  the  people  eat. 
Every  son  of  the  deceased  then  approacbes  the  fire 
wiUi  a  branch  or  a  small  tree.  These  are  set  up 
in  a  row  half-way  between  the  fire  and  the  cattle- 
kraal.  An  ox  or  sheep  is  slaughtered  for  each  of  the 
sons,  and  its  flesh  is  laid  npon  the  graTe.  Whoi 
it  is  thus  consecrated  at  the  grave,  it  is  further 
consecrated  hj  tasting  by  the  sons  of  the  deceased. 
Married  men  who  have  children  are  the  only  per- 
sons allowed  to  eat  of  this  flesh.  So  long  aa  these 
ceremonies  are  proceeding  (apparently  for  some 
days),  all  milk  must  in  the  same  way  be  conse- 
crated hj  presentation  at  the  grave,  and  a  litUe  of 
it  is  always  left  standing  in  a  pail  on  the  grave. 
Another  ceremony  is  also  ^performed,  but  it  doea 
not  seem  clear  whether  it  is  an  invariable  |NUt  of 
the  rites.  The  eldest  son,  standing  at  the  grave, 
personates  his  father,  and  pretending  to  be  angry 
throws  stones  at  the  assembled  people.  At  first 
they  are  frightened  and  flee,  c^ng  out,  'Our 
father  is  angry  !  Our  ^ther  fights  1  Regaining 
coun^,  they  return  to  the  grave  and  throw  atones 
back.  After  a  sham  fight  of  this  kind  for  a  little 
while  the  omukuru  is  supposed  to  become  ^uiet ; 
and  the  son  standing  at  the  grave  begins  to 
speak  in  his  father's  name.  He  asks  first  about 
the  cattle  individually  by  name  or  colour,  and  then 
about  the  people.  The  people  reply  suitably  to 
the  questions  {S.  Afr.  F.L.Joum.  L  B5tL).  Here 
we  have  beyond  doubt  the  recognition  of  a  new 
divinity  with  whom  direct  relations  of  worship  on 
the  one  aide  and  tutelage  on  the  other  are  entered 
into.  But  he  is  not  taken  aa  a  divinity  in  substitu- 
tion for  another.  He  is  only  the  moat  recent  of 
the  ovakuru,  or  deceased  ancestors,  all  of  whom 
are  regarded  as  powerful  beings. 

In  the  cloeest  oonnexion  With  the  wmhlp  of  anoestors  Is  tA« 
socrsd  An.  The  household  tire  bums  before  eveij  hut.  The 
chleTs  nearUt  is  between  his  but  and  the  cattle-kraaL  The  fire 
is  in  charge  of  his  eldest  unmarried  dani^ter,  who  is  responMUe 
tor  keepins  it  alight.  Its  extinction  is  a  calamity  to  be  expi- 
ated oniv  by  solemn  otierinn  of  catUe(Andersson,  LakeJigami, 
223X  ana  it  must  be  re-klnued  with  the  fire-sticks  which  repre- 
sent the  male  and  female  ancestors.  It  is  thus  that  the  new 
fire  la  kindled  at  the  ceremony  Just  described.  When,  aa  some- 
timea  hMipeos,  a  portion  irf  tlM  population  swaims  off  troman 
old  weifi  oDder  tns  hadershlp  of  a  son  ot  Uw  oUsf ,  a  portion  cC 
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dw  oU  flm  k  takoi  wlUi  tbrai ;  umI  it  it  ra  oot,  tt  mnct.  It 
poiribte,  tM  re-MncUed  bv  ft  bnod  from  Um  old  bouth ;  if  not, 
Uteo  br  nnuu  ot  the  fln-vOdn.  Knry  ohlld  Is  prMented  a 
tmrdMjWBftarUrthkttheMeradhMrthtothaMNuAwrN.  Tb« 
tetbar  tbn  ukM  tlw  tdiUd  into  lifi  tnm  ud  (Itm  It  •  imuuo, 
mIBbc  upon  fate  atteeaton  and  pcawiitiiig  tho  cUld  to  tbem. 
Birth  MM  pbua  to  »  apecU  bat,  mmI  anal  tUi  ommcMiy  haa 
boan  parfointad  the  mother  ta  not  rMdmitted  Into  bar  own 
booaa.  13m  aaaaC  dWKbtar«d  at  tha  faatival  wbto  a  youth  la 
dreomdaad  la  holy,  and  nraat  ba  cooked  at  tbe  ofewrue  ('  wored 
flra*!  B  la  80lam4r«teB  therein  UHimeeDoeof  attckarapn- 
■annaf  tba  aawtwrM,  wbldb  we  broucnt  for  tba  pnrpoaa  froea 
the  aaorad  benae  wban  tbar  are  kept.  Tbe  oeremoiur  of  break- 
ii««at  and  ebtpfiinf  tbe  teeth  of  children  (|  x)  k  Hkewiae 
Hcfonned  at  the  nored  haartb.  lUrriafte  rttea,  too,  are  pei^ 
lonwd  before  tbe  ofeMrvo.  Tba  rfok  are  oarried  round  and 
noDd  tha  wsred  Ire  with  a  ofaaat  addraaad  to  tbe  oawturu, 
gr^^fw  tb(^reeov«t7(a.       F,  L.  Jowrn.  L  US.,  a.  IM; 

(e)  Northam  (riiw.— We  tarn  to  the  Northern 
tribes,  and  first  to  the  Protectorate  of  UguuU. 
Asoertor-worBhip  ie  described  as  *  the  founda- 
tion of  snch  reh^ons  beliefa  are  held  by  the 
Banyora'  Every  elan  hae  its  own  mueXweti  (pL 
haehwesi)t  or  anoeetral  spirit,  sometimea  oonfnsed 
with  the  tf>tem.  The  same  word  is  applied 
to  Uie  priest  <x  medicine-man  who  oonduets  tha 
wn^p.  It  is  also  giTsa  to  Um  indiridnal  mem* 
bars  of  the  light  -  ooloared  Galla  race  which  Is 
dominant  in  these  lands  and,  minted  with  Bantu 
blood,  now  forms  the  Bahima  arutocracy.  Tlie 
fearful  thunderstorma  oommon  in  the  Protectorate 
are  looked  upon  by  the  Banyoro  as  caused  \fy  the 
hachven.  Whoi  a  person  is  kilted  W  lightning, 
hia  death  is  regsided  as  the  manifestation  of  anger 
m  the  part  ^  tha  AacAwtst,  dthar  agwnst  him 
or  his  dan.  A  great  oerem<my  is  performed ;  the 
nedidBa  •  man  is  sunmumed  to  uiTeBtigate  the 
cause ;  and  sscrifioes  are  duly  offered  to  appease 
the  &aeAu>»i  (Johnston,  UaandaProt.  iL  B^fL). 

The  religion  of  the  Rfffci™,  as  wa  might  ex- 
pert from  their  Hamitie  anoestiy,  is  somewhat 
move  dereloped.  They  have  small  huts,  built 
close  to  the  bouses  in  ereir  village,  vlien  offer- 
ings are  made.  Either  in  addition  to  tha  ueestral 
spirita,  or  as  a  specialised  form  of  them,  a  number 
beings  are  believed  in  who  are  looked  upon  as 
*  devils  or  evil  inflaenoes,  sod  who  therefore  re- 
quire to  be  constantly  propitiated.  The  Bahima 
worahip  deeeased  chiefs  andprominent  personages, 
though  they  have  '  Uttle  definite  belief  m  a  future 
life  on  the  part  of  any  individnal  man  or  woman.' 
Nevertheless,  they  are  said  to  believe  in  a  land  of 
the  departed,  oaUed  mitoma,  away  to  the  east, 
whither  all  TUhimfc  go  (Johnston,  ep.  eit,  iL  631 ; 

TheBaganda,  now  nominally  eiUier  Christians 
or  Mnhammadans,  formarlj;  worshipped  a  number 
of  aneestxml  and  other  spinta.  Their  religion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  nearer  to  a  genuine 
ptdytheism  than  that  of  their  Western  neiKhboura 
the  Banyoro  and  Bahima.  The  most  innneutial 
of  their  gods  was  Hukasa,  who  is  believed  by  8ir 
Harry  Johnsttm  to  hare  been  originally  '  an  an- 
eestial  sfnrit,  and  whose  plaoe  of  origin  and  prin- 
dpal  temple  was  on  the  biggest  of  theBese  Islaiids.' 
He  became  in  time  the  god  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanxa.  He  was  propitiated  by  those  making  a 
long  voysge.  He  and  some  of  the  other  gods  were 
providea  witli  earthly  wives  in  the  persons  of 
virgins,  who  wore  required  to  live  chaote,  though 
it  IS  a  question  how  far  they  eompUed  with  the 
requirement  Mukasa  is,  however,  of  uncertain 
aex,  being  often  referred  to  as  female.  The 
highest  god  was  the  skv-^od  Katoba,  whose  name 
is  derived  from  a  word  signi^ring  'sun.'  There 
Were  other  departmental  gods. 

On  the  east  of  UKsnda  proper  and  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  lake  lies  a  district  called 
Busoga.  The  people,  called  Basoga,  cloeeljr  re- 
lated to  tihe  Baganda.  are  sud  to  worship  a 
nomher  of  s[drita  (fta/noan),  each  of  which  lias 


its  priests.  Here,  as  among  the  Baguda,  Uit 
worship  is  frequently  localiwd.  Certain  rivers 
are  reputed  to  be  the  homes  of  special  tubare. 
Thus  the  river  Ntakwe  is  the  home  of  the  lubare 
Takwe,  who  '  personifies  that  stream.'  If  a  viigin 
had  been  seduced  and  become  pregnant,  she  and 
tiie  man,  with  stones  tied  to  their  ankles  and 
l^s,  and  with  a  sacrificial  sheep,  were  thrown  into 
the  river  to  be  drowned.  Uumsn  sacrifices  with 
revolting  details  were  offered  to  the  river  Nagna 
on  the  occasion  of  a  chiefs  death.  Certain  trees 
also  were  associated  with  spirits.  Johnston  relates 
the  performance  of  a  ceremony  at  the  native  town 
of  Laba  at  a  time  when  the  famine  was  threatened. 
In  this  ceremony  all  the  details  of  sacrifice  of  a 
young  girl  at  the  foot  of  a  sacred  tree  were  pa* 
lorroeo  m  mimicry,  but  in  fact  her  life  was  spared 
to  be  devoted  to  perpetual  virgini^  (Johnston,  op. 
at.  it  718  ff.). 

Little  need  he  sud  of  the  burial  rites  of  tbeee 
tribes  as  indicative  of  their  religion.  The  Bahima 
are  a  purely  pastoral  people.  At  each  cattle-kraal 
there  is  a  huge  heap  of  manure,  which  is  of  course 
daily  added  to.  In  this  heap  tba  dead  ar«  buried. 
Peasants,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Bahima,  w 
raling  aristocracy,  are  buried  at  the  hut-door. 
Tba  Banyoro  kinss  were  put  into  a  circular  pit 
about  twelve  feet  deep,  along  with  nine  living  men. 
Tbe  pit  was  then  covered  with  a  cowhide  tightly 
pcffiged  down  all  round,  and  a  temple  built  over  iC 
A  headman  was  jdaoed  as  watcher ;  and  many  of 
the  personal  servants  of  the  deeaasad  were  ap- 

Sointed  to  live  in  the  temple.  Tbey  and  their 
esoendants  (who  continued  their  duty)  were  sup- 
plied with  food  by  the  snrronndins  oonntry. 
Bahima  chiefs  are  ouried  beneath  tlteir  huts ; 
other  persons  are  expoeed  to  be  eaten  bv  bys;naa. 
The  kmgs  ot  Uganda  were  buried  at  a  putoe  called 
Emerera.  A  great  house  was  built  to  receive  tha 
royal  corpse.  Wrapped  round  with  many  layers 
of  native  bark-doth,  the  body  was  laid  on  a  low 
wooden  scaffold  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The 
door  was  then  closed  and  securely  fastened,  not  to 
be  opened  again.  The  deceased  king's  cook,  his 
headman  of  the  beer-pots,  and  his  chief  herdsman 
were  seised,  together  with  three  women  of  corre- 
sponding rank ;  tibey  were  dragved  in  front  of  the 
house  and  there  slaughtered,  their  bodies  being 
left  to  the  vultures.  The  king's  under-jaw  had 
been  cut  off  previously  to  his  entombment.  It  was 
ornamented  with  cowries  and  kept  in  a  house  in 
an  adjaoent  enclosure.  Hard  by  in  the  same  en- 
closure lived  a  chief  who  was  appointed  guardian 
of  the  jaw,  anoUier  ehief  who  was  guardian  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  wives  of  the  deceased  and  their 
successors,  who  were  supposed  to  keep  watch  over 
the  tomb  for  ever.  Tbe  late  king,  Mntesa,  abol- 
ished this  custom  ;  but  his  wives,  so  long  as  they 
lived,  were  to  he,  and  they  remain,  the  offioiiu 
guardians,  dweUine  in  tbe  great  house  which  has 
been  erected  over  his  grave  (Cunningham,  10;  20, 
224).  A  chief  of  the  Basoga  is  buried  beneath  his 
own  house,  which  is  then  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay.  An  ordinary  peasant  is  buried  in  front  of 
his  dwelling.  If  a  man  die  at  a  distance  from 
home,  a  reed  or  stick,  over  which  the  deceased  has 
been  called  to  come  for  burial,  is  wrapped  up  in 
bark-cloth  and  buried  as  the  dead  man. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  tribes  about  which  we 
are  even  more  imperfectly  informed  thanabootthosa 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  we  turn  to  the  Han- 
e^anja  and  the  Wa-yao  in  the  Shire  Highlands. 
Thetie  two  tribes  believe  themselves  to  be  of  common 
origin.  The  latter  are  an  intrusive  people,  whose 
original  seat  was  probably  the  Unango  mountains 
between  Lake  Nyasa  and  the  Mosambique  coast, 
whence  tliey  were  driven  1^  {oeasure  of  other 
tribes  from  the  north  in  the  earlier  half  of  last 
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oentmy.  They  ooaqnered  the  Mang'anja,  ulti- 
mately settlmg  Bide  by  side  with  them  and  inter- 
marrying. In  all  proDahility  at  no  distuit  data 
the}^  wiU  fofie  into  one  people.  To  that  fusion 
their  reli^on  will  offer  no  di£Scnlties,  for  it  is  in 
tdl  enentials  the  same.  It  is  primarily  a  worship 
of  the  dead.  The  soul  or  spirit  is  called  liaoka  (pi. 
mtuoka).  Am  nsnal  in  the  lower  culture,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  depart  from  the  body  during  sleep,  and 
its  adventures  are  the  cause  of  dreams.  At  death 
it  departs  to  return  to  the  body  no  more.  One 
of  the  words  tot  'spirit'  is  tiuimu,  obviously  re- 
lated to  the  Sechnana  fnorimo  (p.  304').  Just  as  a 
lunatic,  moreover,  is  called  or  the  Bechoana 
barimo,  so  among  the  Yaos  sufferers  from  mad- 
ness, idiocy,  or  delirium  are  in>  masoka  {'  they  of 
the  spirits').  After  death  the  liaoka  is  said  to 
have  '  gone  to  Mitlungu' :  it  is  even  called  mu- 
huign.  This  votd  is  used  by  the  misdonaries  to 
translate '  God,'  for  which  it  u  no  more  the  eq[uiv«- 
lent  than  is  the  Sechnana  morimo.  But  tjie  toller 
discussion  of  mulungu  must  be  neerved  fw  a  sab- 
sequent  section  (see  p.  366^). 

Besides  the  mane*,  the  Yaos  recognize  other  per- 
sonal heuws  who  receive  worship.  Of  these  the 
chief  is  Hteim,  often  identified  witii  Midvngit. 
Mtansa  is  Said  to  have  jdnehed  np  the  earth  into 
monntainSi  dug  «ii*TmAi«  fc^  the  riven,  and  broncht 
down  tiie  rain  to  fill  them.  He  is  assodated  with 
Mangochi,  the  ^eat  hill  in  the  oonntry  to  the 
mnrth-east  of  their  present  AoMfot,  which  the  Yaoe 
oooapied  until  the  middle  of  last  centoiy.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  identified  with  Mangochi, 
bat  there  is  some  evidence  that  tribes  at  no  great 
distance  worshipped  remarkable  hills.-  Some  of 
these  divinities  seem  to  have  been  originally  spirits 
of  the  departed.  It  is  possible  that  some  or  all  of 
them  may  have  been  local  objects  of  worship,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  tribe  from  its 
earlier  seats  thev  may  have  become  more  or  less 
generalized  in  cLaracter  and  attributes.  In  any 
ease  a  tendounr  is  discernible  on  tiie  part  of  ^e 
Yaos,  as  of  other  Northern  tribes,  to  develop 
from  ancestor-worship  to  polytheism  (Macdonald, 
4fricana,  L  68 ff.;  JAI  xxxii;  89). 

The  spirits  are  approached  with  offering  of 
native  flour  or  beer,  or  of  fowls  or  goats.  These 
are  presented  at  the  shrine  and  left  for  the  spirit's 
conBuiaption.  In  the  case  of  a  goat,  however, 
only  one  leg  is  nsually  presented,  the  remainder 
being  eaten  by  the  vilh^^ers  themselves.  Some- 
times the  spirit  asks  for  some  other  offering.  If  for 
tobacco,  a  quantity  is  put  on  a  plate  and  set  on 
fire ;  if  for  a  house,  a  new  hat  is  hoilt  for  him. 
Offerings  are  made  not  vbHj  at  the  grave  or  shrine 
of  a  dwd  man.  The  fir8t>frnits  u  the  crops  are 

S laced  in  a  rooiAi  shed  oatdde  Uie  village  or  near 
lie  hut  of  the  chief  or  head-man.  Occasional  small 
offerings  of  flonr  or  beer  are  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  in  the  village  courtyard  where  men  sit 
and  talk  or  work.  On  ntting  down  to  a  meal  the 
native  throws  apiece  of  the  rood  at  the  root  of  the 
neanst  tree.  <m  a  jouxuej  a  little  floar  is  often 
laid  1^  the  foot  ai  a  wayaiae  tree  or  at  an  angle 
where  two  roads  meet.  All  these  offerings  are 
made  to  Mulungu,  and  tiie  act  is  kulomba  Mu- 
^UM'u,  *  to  worsmp  Mulungu.^ 

The  reignmg  chief  is  the  priest  of  his  deceased 
anoestots,  and  the  head  of  a  family  is  the  priest  of 
the  departed  of  his  family.  When  a  man  dies,  he 
is  baxted  in  his  own  house,  or  in  the  forest  If  he 
owned  slaves,  some  of  them  are  pat  to  deat^  or 
buried  alive  with  him ;  his  body  rests  on  theirs  in 
the  grave.  Talnables  such  as  ivory  and  beads  are 
ground  to  powder  and  put  into  the  grave  with  him ; 
food  and  dnnk  are  left  opon  the  snrface.  If  he  is 
buried  in  his  house,  the  house  becomes  a  shrine  or 
temple  for  his  worship;  othwwise  it  is  broken  down. 


but  still  considered  sacred  to  him,  and  offerings  are 
presented  on  the  site.  At  a  chiefs  death  the  village 
18  abandoned — at  all  events,  for  the  time.  Prayer 
is  made  to  the  deceased  before  hunting,  for  rain,  for 
crops,  and  on  other  occasions.  He  manifests  him- 
self in  dreams  or  in  animal-form.  A  great  hunter 
takes  the  form  of  a  lion  or  a  leopard ;  witches 
appear  as  hyGsnas ;  other  spirits  often  appear  as 
serpents.  The  chiefs  principal  wife  or  some  other 
woman  is  set  apart  as  prophetess  or  oracle  of  the 
spirit.  He  inspires  her  at  night;  she  becomes 
frenzied,  and  her  ravings  are  heard  all  over  the 
village.  Sometimes  she  announces  the  denuuid 
for  a  human  sacrifice.  If  the  divinity  be  resident 
on  a  mountain,  the  victim  is  bound  and  left  to  be 
eaten  by  wild  beasts  or  to  die  of  hunger.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  divinity's  abode  be  near  a  lake 
or  river,  the  victim  is  tied  to  a  stone  and  thrown 
into  the  water. 

In  almost  every  Yao  village  is  found  a  shrine, 
condsting  of  a  hnt  within  a  strong  fence  of  oactus 
enclosinK  the  grave  of  some  chieL  Such  a  shrine 
is  regarded  with  awe.  If  the  village  be  removed 
the  old  shrine  is  not  forgotten ;  periodical  visits 
are  made  to  it.  On  the  occasion  oi  a  long  journey 
or  a  warlike  expedition,  or  in  case  of  droogh^ 

gravers  are  <0enA  to  tiie  deceased,  and  a  feast  is 
eld^  his  successor  or  some  other  near  relative 
officiating  as  priest.  Slaves  and  common  people 
are  regarded  as  of  no  account.  Their  graves  are 
in  the  thick  bush,  and  no  offerings  are  made  to 
them,  for  they  can  have  no  influence  in  the  spirit- 
world. 

The  Mang'anja  bniy  in  grovea  or  thickets, 
called  nkalajigo,  which  often  form  landmarks; 
hut  important  men  may  be  buried  in  thdr  own 
houses.  Miss  Werner  describee  one  such  grove 
visited  by  her.  Pots  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  each 
with  a  hole  broken  in  the  bottom,  were  scattered 
over  the  graves,  and  broken  sifting-baskets,  and 
handles  of  hoes  or  axes  were  laid  upon  Uiem. 
Among  the  other  graves  was  a  body  wrapped  in  a 
red  mat  dung  from  a  pole  supported  between  two 
trees — a  case  of  what  is  called  sub-aerial  burial 
{Werner,  155). 

Upwards  of  800  miles  to  the  north-north-west,  in 
German  territory,  the  Warundi  hold  beliefs  in  all 
essentials  similar  to  those  of  the  Yaos.  The 
foundation  of  their  religion  is  the  worship  of  the 
dead.  Father  van  der  Burgt  gives  a  list  of  thirty 
names  of  spirits  distinct  from  the  ordinary  manes. 
Many  of  these  turn  out  on  examination  to  be  col- 
lective appellations.  One  of  them,  Umugassa, 
little  regarded  by  the  Warundi,  is,  as  the  good 
Father  points  out,  Mukaaa,  t^e  god  of  Lake 
Yictoiia  Nyanza  Tenanted  ley  rae  Baganda. 
Another,  Rugaha,  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  tiie 
most  ancient  king  of  the  Wshinda,  the  patent 
tribe  of  the  WarundL  Others  seem  to  be  depart- 
mental spirits ;  but  the  natives  are  vague  about  the 
matter,  and  th^  is  reason  to  think  that  some  of 
them  at  least  are  local  divinities  on  their  way  to  a 
more  general  aoceptanoe.  Several  are  declared  to 
be  identical  with  Jmana,  who  is  spoken  ot  in  tiie 
same  way  as  is  Mulungu  among  the  Wa-yao.  The 
name  Mulungu  is  found  among  the  Warundi,  hnt 
is  not  employed  as  that  of  an  object  of  worship : 
Imana  seems  to  take  its  place.  Imana  is  vaguely 
said  to  make  all,  see  all,  and  be  able  to  do  all ; 
to  give  life,  health,  death,  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  so  forth.  Bat  there  is  no  idea  of  creatioD. 
properly  so  called;  at  most  Imana  or  one  of 
the  other  spirits  is  an  arranger,  a  transfrnmer. 
The  name  Imana  is,  however,  a  collective  name, 
like  Mvhm^  f p.  S65*).  Anotiier  spirit,  Kiranea, 
often  identifiea  with  Imana,  receives  most  of  uie 
practical  worship.  As  the  name  Itnana  is  applied 
to  the  sacred  grove  or  ancestral  kraal  of  the  king. 
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and  to  Uie  king  hinuelf  as  invested  with  a  reliKiooB 
cbanoter,  so  the  priests  and  hiorophants  of  Ki- 
lanjp  are  called  bj  his  name  and  he  is  believed  to 
inqozethem. 

Tbs  (isst  BrtiaiMlittBlittMadanlloaoftlMMOMdipMroI 
irimigi.  n  is  pMilonMd  kt  Um  Unfa  o(  twins,  in  ctm  m  irnre 
rickniM,  St  »  msnlits,  or  oo  kmim  oUmt  tmport*nt  oooulon. 
Um  chief  priaat,  wmHiw  *<xp  oI  tigar-ort  ddn  witb  the  tail 
hMMfflam  down  hii  bftck,  kod  wttb  tbe  Mcred  apcar  rnapAd  in 
liiiEsDd.riti  between  btauriatuita.  When  tbe  wiMlia  k  hmd, 
hii  miiteiite  ve  wotnen.  Bat  the  prteet  nuo'  be  ft  wotoMi,  in 
whtbt  cue  ber  uaiaUoti  are  men-  OarrylM  gooid-nttlee,  the 
people  fnvely  tUnoe  to  ft  aolemn  lAut.  Imd  eftob,  tftUag  ft 
BtUe  qoftotitr  of  ■tnwjbowi  befoi*  the  epeftr,  oSsriiv  ^  etnw 
with  ft  ebon  prayer.  When  mil  the  pertulpftnti  liftTe  performed 
thle  rite,  tfaej  quit  the  but  ftod  fo  to  the  Ottoto,  or  plaoe  of 
■■wnbly.  fooad  In  erery  Tiilace.  ThU  ooaMs  at  ft  bed  of  fine 
white  STftM  etrewn  round  ft  tyoamor*  tne,  bordared  hj  a,  droU 
of  brftoobee  or  MftOa  of  msntoa  Hither  aiok  penom  are 
brooKfat  to  eleep  ftitd  reoorer;  dylBff  peraoaa  en  oftrrled  hitfaar, 
ftod  orer  theoi  M  recited  « tocmulft  aectiblaK  tbeir  ooodltloa  to 
the  MoiM*,  or  to  wttoboraft  or  otbv  imiwoted  oftoea  Tbe 
OttoiolalntftotMorwltotbe  mMMC  At  Um  ftdonttion  of  tbe 
■poftr  tbe  oppoctanltr  ia  often  ttken  to  mweiiiele  ft  new  ikitabo 
oj  the  Klama  planting  ol  ft  joang  tree  aa  Iti  oeotoe.  After  ft 
omeiD  time  of  lUwt  r«M  ftt  tbe  fKtote  from  tbe  IMigoea  of  the 
rite,  tbe  but  li  ra-aDtered.  one  of  tbe  pcleato  takaa  ft  wlnnowiag 
baafcet,  and,  taming  it  niiirida  down,  pooia  water  over  it.  He 
tfa«i  aqiereM  the  avamb^  br  iMdDg  it  with  hli  hand,  00  that 
drops  ol  wator  are  aoattered  round.  Tbla  Ii  pertaase  a  rain- 
cbano,  (or  tha  aptomad  botton  of  tbe  baakat  la  aaid  to  repra- 
mut  the  Tftult  of  baawp,  wbeaea  the  prteat  eaaaai  tha  bleaiing 
to  Jeaoend  on  tbe  axptotant  people,  who  are  meanwhile  mur- 
mnring  prajerL  A  pot  of  ■torifloiai  beer  la  broogbt  in,  and 
eaahODedrtnkaaCKfatnm.  aawmbly  Is  thee  dlwalmed, 
and  ttie  tdiM  priMb  !■  paid  lor  Us  swvIom  with  bMdssad  s 
msk 

The  Wanmdi  also  posseii  small  hats  or  Totire 
shrines  dedicated  qteciaUT  to  the  miMimu  (pt  of 
mnutinm,  the  Kinmdi  form  of  the  Sechnana 
nortmo),  or  mane*.  Sooh  hats  are  also  dedicated 
with  the  adoration  <rf  the  spear.  Tbe  men  eat 
beside  the  but  ritual  food  by  way  of  oonunonion 
with  the  mane*,  and  what  is  left  is  put  into  the 
hnt.  A  little  beer  is  put  into  a  pot,  and  the  pot 
placed  in  the  bat.  Everj  time  afterwards  Uiat 
Uie  adoration  of  the  spear  takes  place,  a  little  food 
and  beer  are  deporited  in  the  hat.  This  is  also 
done  Ml  other  occasions ;  and  it  is  beliered  tbat 
Uie  manet  ofton  riut  these  hats,  if  they  do  not 
reside  there.  Heaps  of  stones  are  also  to  be  fonnd 
by  the  roadside,  to  which  every  psaser-by  adds. 
These  are  said  to  be  dedicated  to  tbe  mtsmw. 
They  may  psrhaiw  now  be  connected  in  the 
peon's  miiMB  With  the  fltanst;  bat  this  mast 
be  conudered  doabtfnl,  nnless  tbe  statement  be 
limited  to  the  manst  of  the  Watwa,  a  snbjeot 
pygmy  tribe,  who^tiiongh  having  many  oastoms  in 
common  with  the  Warondi,  bory  in  the  bosh,  raise 
a  heap  of  stcMiee  over  the  gnre,  and  plant  a  hedge 
of  tiwrns  anmnd  it.  Saeh  heaps  axe  fooad 
cally  all  orvr  the  world,  and  are  nsoall^f  raised  to 
more  or  less  vsguely  conceived  local  nints. 

The  Warondi  bury  not  by  the  roadside,  bat  in 
the  village.  A  ftitber's  grave  is  dag  in  the  midst 
oi  his  courtyard,  oppoeito  the  door  «f  tbe  principal 
hnt.  A  heap  of  sttmes  is  made  over  the-  grave, 
and  on  it  are  flaag  the  door  oi  the  hat  and  the 
basket  used  to  remove  the  earth  from  the  grave. 
Before  the  body  is  put  into  the  grave,  the  wife  of 
tbe  deceased  anoints  tbe  head  witn  butter,  praying 
to  the  departed  to  be  propitioas  to  those  who  are 
left  bebiiul,  to  herself  and  to  the  children.  Tbe 
too  alas  in  the  ooartrard  becomes  a  shrine,  at 
which  rites  nmilar  to  those  jost  described  are  per- 
formed :  Players  and  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  tbe 
sick  are  laid  apon  it.  When  the  king  dies,  bis 
remains  are  wrapped  in  tbe  skin  of  a  black  ox  and 
desiccated  at  a  nre.  The  body  is  then  laid  on  a 
low  scaffold  in  the  middle  of  his  oonrtyard.  The 
people  come  from  all  parts  to  pay  homage  to  the 
deceased,  to  adore  his  manes,  and  to  pray  for 
fevoors.  The  body  remains  until  the  ants  nave 
saien  sway  the  fen  of  the  soaA^  It  is  then 
buied  OD  the  ^mt.  Many  of  the  ddefs  and  of  the 


royal  widows  are  sacrificed  to  the  man«t.  The 
burial  ceremony  is  acoompanied  by  that  of  tbe 
adoration  of  the  sacred  spear;  a  sycamore  is 
planted  over  the  grave ;  and  Uie  kraal  Uien 
abandoned  becomes  a  sacred  grove,  haunted, 
mysterioos,  which  no  one  enters  bat  the  official 
goaidian  whose  datr  it  is  from  time  to  time  to 
bring  food  and  beer  for  the  spirits.  These  groves 
are  nnmerooB,  though  the  country  is  in  general 
bare  of  trees.  Tree-worship  proper,  however,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

Elsewhere  Father  ran  der  Buret  tells  us  that, 
when  the  king  or  a  member  of  the  royal  family 
dies,  one  of  tbe  worms  generated  in  tbe  process  of 

eitrefaotion  is  said  to  be  chosen  and  fed  with  milk, 
enee  we  should  infer  that  deuooation  is  not  in- 
variably praetised.  The  wonn  la  nbeeqaaitly 
transfwmed  Into  a  limi,  or  in  the  case  oi  one  <« 
the  king's  wives  into  a  python,  or  in  the  eaae  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  into  a  leeward.  The 
spuit  of  tbe  deceased  is  thought  to  reside  in  the 
animaL  It  is  regarded  as  sacred ;  sacrifieea  are 
ottered  to  it,  and  it  must  not  be  injured. 

Saerittoes  usually  ocmnst  of  beer  and  eoi^nm- 
meaL  Goats,  cocks,  and  oxen  are,  however,  also 
offered.  A  special  kind  of  pipe  witb  two  bowla 
is  amoked  on  certain  occasions  by  the  fathw  vt 
mother  of  the  family  as  chief  priest  of  the  manst. 
This  ceremony  is  a  sort  of  offering. 

At  the  head  of  tbe  pantheon  of  tiie  Awemba 
•lands  Lesa,  the  ocmsideration  of  whose  cliaraoter 
and  position  is  reserved  for  {  7.  Inferior  to  lum 
are  the  milunffujlB  word  obviously  the  same  as 
muinngu  of  tbe  Wa-yao).  Tbe  miluiwu  reside  in 
hills,  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  dior  chief  function 
is  to  send  rain  and  to  fertilise  the  crops,  for  which 
they  are  worshipped  with  prayers  and  sacrifice. 
Another  being  with  a  similar  name  is  Molenga, 
tbe  '  god '  of  the  rinderpest,  who  is  said  to  come 
periocucally  to  wreak  vengeance  on  obiefa  who 
have  not  worshipped  him  with  offerings  of  cattle. 
He  is  reputed  to  be  the  father  of  all  albino  children. 
The  spirits  of  dead  ancestors  are  called  mipathi. 
They  appear  to  be  distinct  from  tbe  mdlun^,  who, 
it  is  conjectured,  are  either  the  nature-spirits  wor- 
shipped by  the  aborigines  of  tbe  country  oef  ore  the 
Awemba  oonqnest  and  snbeeqaently  taken  over  by 
the  oonquenHB,  or  mepocAt  of  very  ancient  ehiefs 
of  the  Awemba  exalted  to  something  like  deity. 
At  any  rate,  they  now  bear  tbe  characteristics  of 
natureHBpirits,  haunting  prominent  natural  objects 
rather  than  the  groves  and  burial-places  which  are 
the  resort  of  the  mtposAt.  The  spirit  of  tbe  bead 
oi  eadi  family  is  worshipped  imride  the  hut,  at  the 
hearthu  The  m^pasAt  of  chiefs  an  worshipped  at 
tb»  thickets  or  grovea  vhioh  are  the  royal  barial- 
plaoes.  OocasiMiaIfy  thev  take  tiw  Kurm  of  a 
pyth<m.  More  usually  tney  oommunicato  witb 
the  liv^A  appearing  in  dreams,  or  by  *  posses- 
sion.' There  le  another  class  of  spinta  called 
vibandot  which  are  rwarded  M  maliciona.  Tliey 
appear  to  be  spirito  ot  deceased  wisarda  and  other 
criminals.  They  are  said  to  be  wordiipped  Iry  the 
vxUoiM  (wixards),  of  whom  more  hereafter  (p.  868^). 

Burial  takes  place  in  a  thicket  or  grove  near  the 
village  where  the  deceased  lived,  xhe  corpse  is 
rolled  in  a  mat  in  the  crouching  position  common 
in  tbe  lower  culture.  Flour  is  sprinkled  over  the 
body  on  tbe  way  to  tbe  grave.  After  tbe  body  has 
been  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  nearest  relative 
is  let  down  and  cuts  a  hole  in  the  mat,  over  the  ear 
of  the  deceased,  that '  he  may  hear  when  God  [pre- 
snmably  Lexa]  calls  him.'  One  of  the  relatives 
then  makes  a  speech  (probaUy  to  the  deceased), 
promising  that  they  wul  take  care  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  ezpreesing  the  hope  that  he  will  be- 
come a  good  spirit  in  the  next  world  (see  |  7). 
Food*  eawx»t  and  his  pipe  are  buried  with  ue  erapse. 
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If  he  was  an  inm-  oc  iTDzr-worker,  bis  imidemente 
are  broken  over  the  tomh.  Wbm  the  late  king 
died,  two  of  his  wives  were  instantly  saoriGoed. 
The  body  was  then  shut  np  in  his  prinoipal  but 
until  the  fnneral,  which  could  not  take  place 
before  his  snoceeaor  was  appointed  and  bad  given 
penniSBion  for  it.  By  that  time  the  corpse  was 
rednoed  to  a  skeleton.  It  was  bnried  wrapped  in 
a  bull's  hide,  and  all  the  serrantsi  conncillorB,  and 
wives  were  paraded  before  the  tomb,  smitt^  be- 
tween the  eyes  with  a  club,  and  left  for  dead. 
Those  who  survived  were  not  afterwards  troubled, 
as  they  were  declared  to  be  unacceptable  to  the 
dead  chiefs  spirit.  When  a  otiief  of  the  Walnsa 
(cne  of  the  mbee  anhject  to  the  Awemha)  was 
Duiiedi  cnUy  his  head  wife  was  killed.  Her  body 
was  s|uit  in  two,  the  bones  of  the  chief  were  put 
inside,  and  so  bnried.  The  successor  offered  li!ba- 
tions  and  saOTifices  to  his  predecessor's  mupcuhi. 

(d)  Western  tribe*. — One  of  the  chief  elements 
in  the  religion  of  the  Western  tribes  is  the  fear  of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  but  seeing  that  mother- 
right  still  prevails,  it  has  not  become  so  highly 
organized  a  worship  of  ancestors  as  among  the 
Central  and  South-eastern  tribes.  Dr.  Nassau 
distinguishes  five  kinds  or  classes  of  spirits: — (1) 
/ntffa(Mpongwe;  pL  anina)  or  Bina  (Benga;  pL 
malina),  a  human  embodied  soul.  This  appears 
to  be  divided  W  some  native  philosophers  inu>  two, 
three,  or  even  four.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  body- 
soul  or  animal-soul,  which  dies  with  the  body ;  the 
second  is  the  perstmal  soul,  which  sarvives  death ; 
the  third  is  the  dream-soul,  which  leaves  the  body 
during  sleep  and  whose  adventures  are  the  dreams  ; 
the  fourth  is  '  vsf^ely  spoken  of  by  some  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  human  personality,  hy  others  as 
separate  but  closely  associated  from  birto  to  death, 
and  called  the  life-aidiit.'  Worship  is  paid  to  the 
last  by  its  poasessor,  and  it  seems  to  be  looked 
upon  much  m  the  lif  ht  of  a  genins  or  guardian. 
angel.— (2)  Ibambo  (Mpongwe;  pi.  abambo),  the 
spirits  of  ancestors,  as  distinguished  from  the 
spirits  of  strangers.  The  ibamSo  is  r^arded  witii 
superstitions  dread,  like  a  European  ghost.— (3) 
OmAmn  (Mpongwe ;  pi.  moM),  a  locamed  spirit, 
but  spokrai  of  1^  Dr.  Kassaa  with  the  nkuUta  and 
otaga  mentioned  below  as  all  ooming  feom  the 
sfarits  of  Uie  dead.  The  ombvfiri  has  us  seat  on  a 
rock,  tree,  or  mountain-top,  or  in  a  cavern  or  scans 
such  place.  It  resents  trespass  there,  and  passers- 
W  must  go  reverently  ana  with  an  offering,  even 
it  it  be  only  a  pebble  or  a  leaf.  It  is  also  ro^tfded 
as  a  tutelary  spirit ;  and  almost  every  man  has  his 
own  OTnfrwtrt,  for  which  he  provides  a  small  house  or 
shrine.  '  Ombwiri  is  also  regarded  as  the  author 
of  everything  in  the  world  which  is  marvetlous 
or  mysterious.  Any  remarkable  feature  in  the 
physioal  aspect  of  the  country,  any  notable  pheno- 
menon in  the  heavms,  or  extraordinary  event  in 
the  aflkirs  of  men  [is^  ascribed  to  Ombwiri.'  He 
has  no  priest,  'his  mteroonrse  with  men  being 
direct  and  immediate.'  Souls  of  great  chiefs  and 
other  important  persons  become  otmn*.  White 
men  are  themselves  aunri.  Avtri  are  in  general 
well-dispoeed,  especially  to  their  Ikuman  kmdred. 
They  are  gratified  by  these  with  worship;  and 
among  the  special  boons  tliey  grant  is  the  ^ft  of 
children.  They  continue  to  dwell  in  the  ^rtrict 
of  their  own  people  even  if  the  latter  remove,  when 
they  remain  on  the  old  site  and  enter  into  rela^ 
tions  with  any  new-comers  who  may  occupy  it. 
A  curious  belief  about  them  is  that  they  become 
small  and  inert  during  the  cold  dry  season. — (4) 
Nkinda  (pi.  tinkinda),  a  class  partly  consisting  of 
spirita  of  common  people  deceased,  partly  of  un- 
certain origin.  Siiueinaa  are  nsiudly  evil-diapoeed. 
They  enter  the  bodies  of  living  persons,  causing 
disease,  or,  if  many  of  them  enter,  nviiig  or  de- 


lirium.-—(5}  Mondi  (Benga;  pL  mytmdi),  a  class 
resembling  sinJandaf  but  more  evil>diBposed, 
powerful,  and  indepmdent.  Tbey  require  to  be 
exorcized,  Jl&gd  (the  spirits  of  deceased  strangers), 
rinkinda,  and  amH  are  invoked  for  their  expulsion 
from  a  patient  of  whom  tbey  have  taken  possession. 
They  are  worshipped,  especially  at  new  moon, 
almost  always  in  a  deprecatory  way  (Nassau, 
FetieAum  in  W.  Africa,  t}4  ff.). 

ciMsea  of  fjrfrlte  thui  reoognlMd  th«  Hpnagwt  and 
tbair  nel^bbouriiiff  tribac  mn  not  ftlwm  enumented  in  the 
nme  my.  But  we  hkve  la  Dr.  NaaMu'i  UKlyiia  «  fair  illus- 
tnllon  of  tiie  belief!  of  the  Westeni  Buitn  with  regwrd  to  the 
•onl.  Tbey  we  iatJmately  related  to  tboee  of  the  true  Negroea 
{q.vX  ExoeptJng  the  flrat  oUm,  which  ta  ntfaer  mn  earlier 
oondition  of  loine  of  the  othera  than  a  separate  claM  of  iplrita, 
they  are  by  DO  meaoe  distinctly  deOned.  Am  Dr.  Nmmu  ob- 
aervea,  their  '  powers  and  funcUoof  shade  Into  each  othei;  or 
may  be  aasuined  by  members  of  almost  any  claas.'  Individual 
■jHrits  differ  in  kind  and  degree  of  power ;  none  Is  omnipotent. 
All  '  can  be  influenoed  and  made  subeervient  to  human  wtahoe 
by  a  Tsrlety  of  incantations' :  In  other  worda,  they  are  objects 
of  worship.  However,  therefore,  we  are  to  remrd  these  class 
distinctions,  it  is  dear  that  the  esaentlal  fact  is  that  the  worship 
Is  to  a  large  eirtent  the  worship  <ri  the  dead.  That  It  is  not 
entirely  ao  appears  from  the  (act  that  spirits  are  very  often 
localized  In  particularly  pKHnlneot  natotil  objects.  LooalltJes 
are  spoken  of  as  havinc  good  or  bad  (that  ia,  favourable  or  malig- 
nant) spirits.  Such  oblects  and  localities  are  found  all  over 
West  iirlca.  It  Is  very  ImprofaaUe  that  all  the  spirits  haunting 
them  are  spirits  ot  the  dead.  Bather  they  would  eeem  to  be 
vague  oatuR^iririts,  ttae  product  of  awe,  wHider,  fear,  and  the 
tenae  of  mystery.  As  vre  shall  see  In  a  subsequent  section  (f  7), 
an  Idea  of  aacredness  and  mystery  attaches  to  various  objects  w 
the  external  worU ;  and  thourh  many  of  tbem  are  not  objects 
of  worship,  still  they  are  aom«U)ing  apart,  they  contain  a  germ, 
Of  it  may  M  a  veatlge,  ot  nature-wonhlp.  One  means  by  whitdi 
the  looaliiatloo  of  spirits,  espedally  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Is 
effected  is  by  imaces.  Oontnu?  to  the  general  practice  of  the 
Bantu  tribss  prenously  discussed,  Images  are  In  frequent  use 
amoDsr  the  Western  Bantu.  Even  more  than  imi^  the  skuUa 
and  ouier  bones  of  dlsUngulsbed  men  and  anoeetors  are  vener- 
ated. Among  the  Benga  on  Oorisoo  Bay,  the  family  fetish, 
called  by  the  name  of  vaJtd,  consists  ot  a  boodle  of  Unger-  and 
toe-Joints,  nail  and  hair  clippings,  e>'es,  and  other  portions  of 
the  anatomy  ot  deceased  members  of  the  family.  The  spirits  ot 
theae  deceased  members  are  associated  in  the  native  belief  witb 
their  relics.  Their  effldeoOT  ts  called  into  action  far  prayer  and 
the  medicine-man's  inoantations.  Among  the  BaviU,  the  tiJnUu, 
or  spirit  ot  the  deceased.  Is  secured  by  picking  up  at  the  fuDeral 
a  pwtion  of  the  earth  from  the  grave  and  mbcing  it  with  some 
■  mediolDe,'  to  be  altarwards  put  by  the  ngartga  (priest,  or 
m«diolne.man)  into  an  antelope's  horn  or  other  receptade. 
Having  thus  been  secured,  the  spirit  Is  ultimately  tranaten-ed 
by  means  ot  a  SMdal  ceremony  to  an  abiding-plaoe  in  the  head 
{rf  a  relative.  Those  spirits  whioh  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
obt^D  stich  a  haUtation  continue  to  haunt  unseen  the  abodes 
of  their  kindred,  and  to  mourn  with  tbem  In  trouble,  itionf^ 
without  Uie  power  to  help  tbem.  Uke  the  Qmbmri  mentioned 
above,  tbey  tend  to  become  local  spirits,  tor  it  Is  believed '  that, 
if  even-  one  of  the  Bavili  wen  destroyed  to^oorrow,  these  tatalK 
would  bover  about  In  the  grass  around  tbeir  towns  for  ever  and 
ever '  (Dvuett,  Btaak  Jfon's  Mind,  et). 

In  aooonuuwe  with  theae  beliefa,  the  dead  are 
buried  in  the  forest,  or  in  low-tying  lands  and 
tangled  thickets  along  the  sea- beach  or  the  river- 
banlc  away  from  the  villages,  or  occasionally  in 
the  plantain-grotmd  behind  the  houses.  Some  of 
the  Coast  tribes,  however,  bury  such  of  their  dead 
as  they  specially  desire  to  honour  under  the  floor 
of  thelint.  This  is  more  common  among  certain 
of  the  inland  tribes.  A  oonuderable  part  of  the 
dead  man's  property  is  laid  upon  his  grave— if  a 
rich  man,  in  a  little  hut  built  upon  the  grave. 
The  body  itself  is  often  wrapped  in  a  large  amount 
of  cloths  and  habiliments ;  food,  drink,  and 
tobacco  are  placed  in  the  cofifin.  Slaves  and  wives 
are  buried  wiUi  a  man  of  importance,  that  he  may 
not  enter  the  spirit-world  unattended.  The  usual 
purification  by  bathing,  to  rid  them  of  the  contact 
of  the  spirit,  is  undergone  immediately  after  tbe 
burial  hy  those  who  have  dug  the  grave  or  taken 
part  in  the  ceremony.  The  next  day  the  medicine- 
man uprinkles  the  survivors,  their  property,  and 
the  entrances  to  the  village  with  a  decoction  of 
balondo-bark  for  the  same  pu^iose,  while  the 
people  eiaenlate  prayers  to  the  B|nrit  for  wealth  or 
food.  The  mourners  remove  to  another  hoose  and 
remain  there  during  tbe  period  of  mourning,  lest 
the  spirit  return  and  eat  with  them,  thus  causing 
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riokness.  For  any  impntuit  permn,  daneea  ar« 
held  from  time  to  time  as  a  gratification  to  his 
qnrit  during  the  moaming.  Improvised  songs  are 
sung  in  praise  of  the  decwtied.  Wailing,  rending 
of  garments,  and  other  signs  of  voe  are  practised 
in  abundance.  When  anything  untoward  happens 
of  which  the  cause  is  onknowD,  it  is  put  down  to 
the  spirit,  and  prayers  are  made  with  ofiSsrings  of 
food  and  drink  at  the  grare,  that  the  spirit  may 
cease  from  disturbing  the  snrvivore,  and  bless 
them  instead.  The  usual  inquiry  is  held  as  to  the 
caose  of  death,  and  the  person  accused  is  oompelled 
to  disprove  the  charge  of  witchcraft  by  the  poison- 
ordeal,  to  which  he  generally  saccumbe. 

Whether  it  is  held  definitely  and  dogmatically 
that  spirits  never  die  may  be  doubted.  But  they 
aze  nuquestionably  believed  1^  many  of  the  tribw 
to  be  capaUe  of  re-incarnation.  Some  of  them, 
at  all  evente,  are  bom  again,  uther  in  their  own 
family  or  another,  or  even  as  beasts,  ^lii,  it 
seems,  may  happen  r^watedly. 

The  Barotse  are  nrm  beHerers  in  the  trans- 
nugration  of  the  soul  after  death  into  an  animat 
A  wief  re-appears  as  a  hippopotamus :  others  oome 
back  as  snakes,  hyaoas,  crocodiles,  and  so  forth 
(Decle,  74 ;  Bertrand,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Barotsi, 
London,  1809,  27S).  The  deceased  monarchs  are 
the  principal  divinities.  They  are  called  ditino. 
The  town  where  a  king  has  lived  has  a  sacred  grove 
adjacent  to  it,  snrrowided  hy  a  palisade  covered 
witii  mats ;  and  in  that  grave  is  nia  tMoh.  It  is 
kept  sentpiilously  clean  and  tidy.  At  every  new 
moon  the  women  piously  sweep  both  the  tomo  and 
its  approaches,  as  well  as  the  village  itaelf.  The 
coBtoman  of  the  tomb  is  a  kind  of  priest ;  he  may 
enter  the  immediate  presence  of  the  divinity  ;  he 
is  an  intermediary  between  the  latter  and  those 
who  emnB  topnty.  No  others  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  grore,  Evw  the  reigning  king,  when  he  oomee 
to  consult  the  ancestor  who  reposes  there^  must  re- 
main without ;  he  most  make  known  his  reqaest 
to  the  custodian,  deposit  his  offering,  and  await 
the  result  of  his  petition.  The  ditino  are  con- 
sulted in  case  of  sickness,  drought,  and  public 
ealamitT  of  various  kinds.  In  1896,  when  the 
cattle-plague  swept  tiiroagh  the  continent,  the 
Bsjotse  Imd  recourse  to  their  ditmo ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  their  cattle  escaped  the  pestilence, 
thereby  greatly  adding  to  the  prestige  of  the  ditino. 
Ho  one  thinks  of  pssung  1^  the  shrine  of  one  of 
these  divinities  without  leaving  an  offering,  how- 
ever Mfling,  to  show  respect  and  pta.y  for  a  pros- 
perous joumey,  or  to  render  (jianks  on  a  safe  return 
{BAgnin,  120).  An  ordinary  chief  is  usually  buried, 
as  among  the  Zolns,  in  his  cattle-kraaL  A  father's 
grave,  we  are  told^  is  respected  and  Tinted  by  his 
of&pring  on  certam  occasions  (Bertnnd,  S78),  pro- 
bauy  for  purposes  of  worship. 

Idols. — Among  the  Central,  Sonth-eastem, 
Sfmtb-westem  tribes  idols  are  unknown. 
The  objects  which  have  sometimes  been  described 
ss  idols  are  merely  dolls.  Most  of  these  dolls  are 
no  mom  than  playthings,  though  some  are  carried 
by  women  as  amulets  to  prodace  children.  A  sort 
01  amulet  or  fetish  is  made,  as  already  mentioned 
(p.  350^),  by  the  Baronga  at  a  chiefs  death,  of  por- 
tums  of  his  eantvia.  Among  the  Northern  tnbes 
idols  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  The  sacred  spear 
of  the  Warandi  is  hardly  an  idol.  The  Achewa  of 
North-eastera  Khodesia  are  said  to  conjure  the 
s|nrit  of  the  dead  into  a  doll  or  image  oompoeed  of 
unall  pieces  of  wood  enclosing  a  tiny  box  made  of 
the  handle  of  a  gourd-cup;  the  whole  is  bound 
roond  with  calico  and  barK-rope,  and  afterwards 
reoeives  the  prayns  of  the  survivors.  Elsewhere 
in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  the 
haUtaUon  of  the  disembodied  soul  is  a  carved 
hnuaa  image.   It  is  set  up  in  or  near  a  Tillage^ 


and  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  addressed  to  it 
{FL  xiv.  61).  An  image  of  a  god  is  reported 
on  apparently  good  anthority  to  have  existed  at 
MwaruU,  tendM  by  priesteuee,  who  were  called 
the  wivee  of  the  god.  This  seems  to  require  fur- 
ther investigation.  Among  the  Western  tribes  the 
ease  is  different.  As  has  been  already  4)  noted, 
images  are  used  in  Uie  wtnship  of  the  dead,  as  welt 
as  family  fetishes  oomparahle  with  thoee  of  the 
Barunga  chiefs.  On  the  West  Coast  the  objects 
most  Qsoally  associated  in  the  mind  of  Eunipeans 
with  the  religion  of  the  natives  are  called  '  fetishes.* 
Properly  speaking,  the  word  fetish  (from  the  Portn- 
guese/etfi{io)raeana'sorcery'or'amalet.'  Fetishes 
are  of  two  kinds,  protective  and  imprecatory.  The 
protective  class  consists  of  wooden  human  (fre- 
quently ithyphallic)  figures  and  objects  of  various 
other  sabatanoes  and  shapes.  Some  of  them  are 
regarded  as  personal  beings,  or,  at  least,  as  pos- 
sessed of  an  indwelling  spirit ;  others  are  mere 
amulets.  When  one  of  the  former  is  made,  a  man 
(or,  according  to  the  kind  of  fetish,  a  woman)  who 
is  a  member  of  the  family  for  which  it  is  made  is 
ohosen  as  its  custodian  and  qwkesman.  A  cere- 
mony of  consecration  is  perfonned  by  the  nffonga, 
by  which  the  spirit,  or  voioe,  is  supposed  to  enter 
the  spokesman's  head.  The  spirits  of  such  fetishes 
are  said  to  be  brought  by  one  or  other  of  the  winds. 
The  imprecatory  fetishee  consist  entirely  of  wooden 
figures,  generally  human,  into  which  naiu  are  driven 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  are  therefm  known 
as  nail-fetishes.  Into  every  one  of  these  frtiafaee 
the  spirit  of  some  known  person  is  conjured  when 
it  is  made.  It  is  first  decided  whose  spirit  is  to  be 
secured.  The  nganga  then  goes  with  a  party  into 
the  bash  and  culs  oat  the  name  of  Uie  doomed 
man.  Having  done  that,  be  proceeds  to  out  down 
a  tree,  from  miich  it  is  believed  that  blood  gashes 
forth.  A  fowl  is  killed,  and  its  blood  is  mmgled 
with  that  of  the  tree.  The  fetish  is  shaped  from 
the  tree,  and  the  person  named  dies,  certainlv 
within  ten  days ;  his  spirit,  in  fact,  is  thenceforta 
united  with  the  fetish.  The  nail-fetish  is  used  for 
two  purposes.  Oaths  are  sworn  by  it :  the  person 
sweuing  oalls  upon  it  to  kill  hun  if  he  do  or  have 
done  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  he  thraenptu 
drives  a  nail  into  it.  At  a  'big  palaver'  (dispnte 
or  lawsuit)  the  fetish  is  brought  out,  and  eaeo  of 
the  parties  strikes  it,  thus  imprecating  death  upon 
himself  if  he  do  not  speak  the  truth.  The  otnet 
purpose  for  which  nail-fetishes  are  used  is  to  call 
cUmi  evil  upon  another  person.  The  client  goes 
to  the  fetish,  makes  his  demand,  and  drives  a  nail 
into  it.  The  palaver  is  then  settled,  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned.  '  The  kulv  (epiritj  of  the  man  whoee 
life  was  sacrificed  upon  the  cutting  of  the  tree  sees 
to  tiie  rest*  (Dennett,  Black  Man's  Mind,  86  ff.). 
Numerous  examples  of  the  uail-fetish  are  to  be  seen 
in  Earopean  museums,  of  which  the  finest,  perhaps, 
is  one  called  '  Mavungu,'  left  by  Miss  Kingsley  to 
the  Pitt-^vera  Mnaeum  at  (Jxford.  The  nail* 
fetishes,  however,  because  used  for  purely  impre- 
catory purposes,  arer^arded  quite  dinerently  from 
all  other  objects  of  prayer  or  supernatural  bein^. 
They  are  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  hostile  magic  rather  than  with  reugion. 
Their  priests  form  a  class  apart. 

6.  Pricato,  medicine -men,  divinm,  and  aor- 
cerera. — (a)  CentrcU  and  Scvth-eattem  tribes.^ 
Among  tlie  (Antral  and  South-eastern  tribes  sacri- 
fice is  usually  offered  fay  the  living  head  of  the 
family  or  tribe  to  his  ancestors.  But  there  is  an 
order  of  men  some  of  whom  among  certain  tribes 
are  charged  witii  tiiis  duty.  These  men,  who 
u:e  now  suppressed  as  fiir  as  possiUe  by  the  law 
of  the  white  man,  are  commonly  called  iritch- 
doctors  or  medicine-men.  Among  the  Baveuda 
they  are  divided  by  a  recent  obewver  into  nine 
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distinct  daaaes,  viz.  (I)  rain-makers;  (2)  witoh- 
finders;  (3)  medicioe-dootors ;  (4)  a  claaa  whose 
duty  it  u  to  consecrate  weajKins  and  make  th« 
warriors  inTolnerable ;  (5)  women  who,  armed 
with  a  calabash -rattle,  foretell  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune ;  (6)  another  kind  of  medical  practitioners 
who  core  illness  by  sacking  the  evQ  oat  of  the 
patient's  body  ;  (7)  a  third  land  of  medical  practi- 
tioners whose  duty  it  is  to  core  insanity ;  (8)  a 
farther  kind  who  andertake  the  cure  of  the  sick 
by_  dancing  during  the  night ;  (9)  family  or  clan 
priests,  caUed  cAc/i  (ung.).  The  head  of  each  clan 
or  family  chooses  his  chefi,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
sacrifice  once  a  year  at  the  beginning  of  harvest ; 
who  speaks  with  the  divine  ancestors,  and  brings 
their  answers  to  mankind.  The  ehefi  of  the 
Bavoida  kiiu  is  a  wonuui,  hit  eldest  nster  or 
nearest  female  lelatiTe.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  a 
man.  The  generic  name  of  all  these  classes  is 
dti-Hanga  (smg.  ftanga)  [JAI  xzxv.  879).  The 
word  iCanga  is  common  to  many  of  the  Bantu 
tongueSj  and  means  in  strictness  a  man  who  is 
skiUed  in  any  particalar  matter  (Caraway,  op. 
at.  131).  Tm  Znlne  have  a  olaas  of  fUmga  who 
are  diviner^  another  class  of  rain-makers,  whose 
bosiness  it  is  to  make  rain  and  drive  biwkv  light- 
ning and  hail,  a  third  who  practise  medical  magic, 
and  eo  forth.  To  become  a  diviner  a  man  most 
be  entered,  by  the  amatongo  (monw).  They  are 
said  to  '  walk  in  his  body.'  He  complains  of  pain, 
conceives  a  distaste  for  food,  and  habitually  avoids 
certain  kinds.  He  becomes  'a  honse  of  dreams.' 
After  some  time  he  manifests  poesesnon  by  re- 
peated yawning  and  sneezing.  Then  he  has  con- 
vuluons.  He  sleeps  merely  by  snatches ;  he  benns 
to  sing.  Sacrifices  are  offered  for  him.  Fintuly, 
he  takes  an  emetic  which  '  makes  the  Itongo 
white,'  and  after  being  snhjeoted  to  various  tests 
he  is  reco^piuEed  as  a  diviner.  Candidates  for  the 
class  of  rain-makers,  on  the  otiier  hand,  are  chosen 
\]ts  other  ieinanga,  who  pat  them  through  a  course 
o!  fasting  (Callaway,  op.  eU.  2S9ff.,  388).  Farther 
to  the  south  the  Xosa  tribes  enumerate  five  kinds 
of  doctors:  (1)  witch-doctors,  including  diviners 
and  prophets;  (2}sargeoDSor  bone-setters;  (8)  herb- 
doctors  ;  (4)  rain -doctors;  and  (6)  war -doctors. 
Except  tiie  last^  who  are  always  xam,  they  may  be 
of  either  eez.  The  word  nsea  fac  'doetw'  among 
these  tribes  is  igqirOtWrhaM  of  Hottentot  d^n- 
tion  (Hewat,  Bantu  Folklore,  1905»  p.  27  ). 

UaknaH  ia  oMued  bjrtiiA  maiwt.  or  hj  tabokmi  moiMt«n,  or 
b;  th«  muiad  pnotioM  of  aomt  «vQ.diipaMd  penon,  or  alM  It 
ta  'only  uoknoM  Mtd  nothing  mor*.'  Tbs  flrat  ttumt  wbm 
ftttMkedwithdiMMetatOHoertalittowliMi  of  thenSliidaot 
riokiMMltbeloDga.  TblstodoiwbjdiTlnation;  MidtliedivIiMr 
otton  knowi  or  can  divino  the  r«medy.  In  omm  of  ilckiiea 
dacbndtob«diwto«ttd>ontt,Uw  naxt  itep  is  to  divino,  w 
'■noU  out,'  tbe  Mrooror,  utd  to  oonntenot  nis  mMlo.  'The 
mo  nbjMt  thrt  all  Kftfln  m  omed  upon,' w«  ve  Md  (uid 
Um  ■Utomont  to  troe  of  tbe  wtwb  Bmata  noa,  tad  Indoed  of 
AUpwmlMlntbeiritHVOfoMIlattooX  *ii  ttMiMUtr<rfiiiaelo. 
Ho  uor  In  hit  MiuM  A«siBa  of  doubt&  Um  tnniadoiu  power 
of  DMolc' (Kidd,  3%«  AMntiOI  f(Vt>',  lMH,p.  IW).  Ibgto  is 
Inoxtrinblrmlnd  up  with  rtUgiOD.  ItiawpQadtooTMytniuc. 
In  wonhlp,  in  WM-,  «^  birOi,  nMirian,  ft  is  put  of  Ml  on*. 
■noniM.  It  mwteot*  tbe  oUtIe,(b«  ooltlvktod  gnln  Mid  roots, 
the  lives  whI  health  ot  the  people.  It  la  performed  paberty, 
la  dctoieas,  on  e  Journey,  Byittaglo,rfthi  isnwdetobruwtortb 
the  truita  of  tbe  eerth,  or  umnditntonna  hail,  end  Ufthtinf 
droughts  are  averted.  All  tbeaa  are  beoeuent  appUoatu>DtM 
magic,  approved  by  pnUiocqiiniaii.  Bab  then  Is  snotber  aspect 
ofmagio.  The  power  that  oaa  work  good  cma  work  eril.  Soma 
of  tbe  oeramonlst  OD  tbs  oooMlon  of  a  warm  Intended  to  beirity 
or  to  injure  tbe  •netny.  In  Uk*  naanar  no  •vil.dlsposed  low- 
vidual  can  oaose  mlsfortniM,  siefcnssfc  or  death  to  any  one  ot 
whom  ba  nay  be  enrtotM,  or  against  whom  h«  may  have  a 
grudge  or  ao  btjniy  to  avangt.  It  is  tbe  bodneas  ot  the 
nanaa  on  any  snob  oooaaion  to  dlsoorer  the  witch.  On  every 
death  (at  any  ration  the  dasth  of  avftv  wealthy  InnxMrtant 
pMSon>sa  inatMslIslMldtoasoarWnttwoaasa,«ad,  if  deter- 
ndnedtobawiiolMaft,thantodlvtnotbeoriniinaL  Atavourite 
nutbod  of  dlvbdac  la  by  manna  of  small  boDM,  stones,  and  sbeUs, 
whlob  an  mad  as  dioo.  AooonUng  as  tbqr  bU  irtien  throws 
Ity  tbs  Avinar,  tb«y  infioata  tbe  MMwer  to  the  tuestions  he 
pota  Thadivimr  is  Mnnally  a  shrewd,  experienced  SIM,  who 
laows  bow  to  attona  bis  diMoviriea  to  the  wqpeotOlonB  and  the 


pretwUcea  of  hi*  olienta.  The  paoalty  vt  witoboiKtt  exerdsed 
uilnat  indirldualB  Is  death  and  conflsoatlan  to  the  chief  of  all 
the  offender's  goods.  Tbe  praotice  ot  '  smiling  out,'  or  dls- 
oovering,  witches  Is  therefore  proflt*Ue  to  the  ruler,  and  ia, 
beeldea,  a  means  ol  keeping  his  eubjeots  in  continual  fear  and 
subJecUon.  Its  result  has  very  often  been  w>  dlaastroufe,  and 
has  spread  m  much  misery,  devastation,  and  death  among  ttm 
tribes,  that  It  has  been  pndilblted  in  all  the  British  oolonlee. 

(6)  South-western  tribes.  —The  Herero  medicine- 
men are  divided  into  three  olasses,  viz,  (1)  witch- 
doctors proper  {on^anga,  pi.  OKonganga),  who 
combine  the  professions  of  physician  and  poisoner ; 
(2)  soothsayers  (ombuAe,  pi.  ozombu/u),  who  foretell 
the  oatoome  of  political  action  by  the  inspection  of 
the  entrails  of  slaughtered  cattle;  (8)  diviners 
{ombetere,  pL  oam^tere).  These  last  are  called  in 
to  ascertain  the  person  who  has  caused  misfortune, 
disease,  or  evil  of  any  kind.  The  modus  operandi 
is  to  take  three  iron  beads  or  small  round  stones 
in  the  left  hand,  and  slowly  move  the  liand  ap 
and  down.  From  Uie  way  in  which  the  beads 
arrange  themselves,  on  the  lines  of  the  hand  and 
the  fin^rs,  as  this  is  done,  the  diviner  arrives  at  his 
conclusions.  The  medicine-man's  u-t  descends  from 
father  to  son,  or  if  there  be  no  son,  to  the  prac- 
titioner's younger  brothers,  to  whom  it  is  secretly 
taught.  Ordeals  are  not  in  use.  There  is  no 
ordw  <tf  jpriflats  steiotly  ao  called.  The  father  of  a 
honsehola  is  the  priest  of  his  ancestws ;  be  offers 
the  saorifices  and  prayers  (see  8  4)- 

(e)  Northern  tr%bea. — ^It-has  already  bem  men- 
tioned (S  4  (c))  that  the  priests  of  the  Banyoro  in 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  are  called,  equally  with 
the  ancestral  spirits  whose  worship  they  conduct, 
baekvxti.  They  oomlune  the  fnnotkHis  of  priest, 
sorcerer,  and  witch-doctor,  and  each  cdan  seems  to 
rejoice  m  one  such  accredited  otficiaL  Bat  there 
are,  besides  these,  ^vate  practitioners  in  black  or 
white  magic.  The  Bahima  aristocracy  have  a  pro- 
found behef  in  witchcraft.  The  country  of  Ankole 
used  to  be  continaatly  agitated  by  the  *  smelling- 
ont '  of  witches  and  wiiuds,  and  their  execntion. 
The  Hima  medicine-men  coUeot  a  certain  grass,  ttf 
which  they  make  hay.  This  hay  is  put  into  a  jar 
of  mead,  Wiana-wine,  or  sorgham-heer,  and  left 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  one  of  the  small  huts  or 
shrines  already  (|  4)  described.  The  liqnor  lb 
afterwards  removed,  and  drunk  as  a  meoicine. 
The  medicine-men  also  make  little  oval-shaped 
or  cubical  pieces  of  wood,  over  which  they  mutter 
incantations,  and  then  sell  them  for  amulets, 
espeoiallv  to  persons  who  are  troubled  with  sick- 
ness or  Dad  dreams  (Johnston,  Uganda,  iL  586, 
632). 

Among  the  Baganda  the  priests  of  gods  and 
ancestral  spirits  were  termea  bamandvxt.  Th^ 
wore  aprons  oonfiisting  of  little  white  goat-skioA, 
and  were  adorned  with  amulets.  They  were  also 
diviners.  U  a  man  was  travelling,  and  wished 
for  news  of  his  parents  and  his  wife^  ne  went  to  the 
mandtoa,  who,  ramished  with  his  nme  cowry  shells 
sewn  on  a  strip  of  leather,  wonld  with  this  strip 
make  the  ingn  of  the  croes  and  tling  it  before  him, 
and  then,  as  if  inspired,  would  reply  to  the  qnes. 
tlons.  The  oiobs  waa  employed  as  a  lymbol  by  the 
^ests  before  tbe  introdnotion  of  ChxiatUnily. 
BesidM  the  priests  there  were  three  olasseB  of 
'doctors'  in  Uganda,  viz.  (1)  mutawo,  a  physi- 
cian, skilled  in  nerbs  and  the  treatment  of  ulcers, 
wonnda,  and  akin-diseases ;  (2)  mu^o,  a  sorcerer: 
(8)  mwabuiwa,  a  pcnsoner.  The  midogo  is  repatea 
to  travel  aboat  at  night  stark  naked,  a  disembodied 
spirit  at  all  evwuts  in  srane  respects,  and  in  his  own 
belief  as  well  as  in  that  of  others.  If  in  this  con- 
dition he  dance  at  midnight  before  a  banana 
plantation,  the  trees  will  wither  and  the  fmit 
shrivel.  He  lb  said  to  exercise  mesmeric  inilaence 
over  weak-minded  people,  '  He  is  used  as  a  de- 
tective of  criminals  (presumably  a  *  smeller-oat  % 
and  for  casting  love-onanns  or  secietty  injunng  aa 
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enemj.  He  is  often  oonfoonded  vitli  the  priest, 
and  carries  oq  the  worship  of  spirits  (Johnstcm, 
vp.cU.u.  078»  070). 

The  W»-yao  and  Mang'anja  seem  to  possess  no 
inriests  a*  a  meoial  carder  in  vhom  are  rested  the 
ri^t  and  Anvy  of  ^tprooohing  the  higher  powers. 
As  already  mentioned  (|  4),  the  head  01  ereij 
family  ofieis  the  prayers  sjid  saorifioes  to  hu 
ancestors,  and  a  woman  is  often  set  i^iart  as 
inopfaetesB  or  diviaer.  The  mtmganga  practises 
as  a  physician,  luuip  simples  and  cnarms,  and  per- 
fomung  roiwh  surgical  operations.  The  diviner  or 
sorcerer  {mcMtango)  determines  the  cause  of  disease, 
'  smellB-oat '  the  witch  who  has  raodnced  sickness 
or  misfortone,  and  generally  adrlses  (for  a  sub- 
stantial ocmsideration)  any  clients  who  may  seek 
his  aid.  This  he  does  ostaiaiUy  by  inspecting  the 
contents  of  a  gonrd  filled  witii  stioks,  braes,  claws, 
pieces  of  pottery,  and  so  forth,  much  in  the  way 
prerioaaly  deeeribed,  and  1^  "^^irmg  a  gonra- 
rattls  filled  with  pebUes.  After  a  death  and  on 
other  oocasions  an  inqniry  is  held.  The  diviner  is 
nsnally  a  woman.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
eerem(my  the  [oooeeds,  aeooraipanisd  by  a  strong 
guard  otarmed  men,  to  the  place,  and  goes  thnnigE 
a  daao^  iriwrwn  she  is  gradnally  wroogbt  up  into 
a  more  f»r  lem  delirious  condition,  and  is  tJien  sap- 
posed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  matoka. 
witches  are  believed  not  onlj  to  have  snpematoral 
knowledge,  but  also  to  be  addiisted  to  cannibalism. 
They  kifl,  as  Hamlet's  father  was  killed,  by  instil- 
ling a  powerful  pcoaon  into  tiie  ear  as  the  victim 
sleqis.  Whenheisdead^tiwyanbeUffredtohold 
nudnieJit  orf^es  and  eat  the  bo<^.  The  person 
accused  of  witchcraft  is  required  to  undergo  the 
poison-otdeal,  which  is  rarefy  refused,  evwybody, 
of  coune,  being  confident  of  innocence.  Sometimes 
it  is  administered  by  pro^,  the  recij^ent  being  a 
dog  or  a  fowL  whicn  is  tied  to  the  accused.  In 
ease  of  refusal  to  undergo  the  tesL  the  alleged 
witoh  used  to  be  burnt.  One  who  dies  under  the 
ptrfson-ordeal  is  denied  the  ordinary  rites  of  sepul- 
ture (Maedraatd,  chs.  iL  iii.  iv.  v,  xv.)-  Rain- 
maJdng  is  practised,  bnt  there  is  no  professional 
dam  <»  rain-makera.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
the  ceremraiial  dearing-ont  of  wells  by  women,  as 
amoi^  the  Banmea,  is  a  nun-charm.  Mpambe  is 
supplicated  for  run.  In  an  aooount  given  by  a 
nuMonary  of  one  such  ceremony,  whion  may  pio- 
baUy  be  taken  as  representative,  the  leading  part 
was  taken  1^  the  chiefs  Bister,  who  oooupies  an 
important  position  in  the  tribe.  After  prayer  and 
dancinfc  'a  large  jar  of  water  was  brought  and 
placed  Def ore  the  chief;  first  Mbndzi  (his  sister) 
washed  her  hand^  arms,  and  face ;  then  water  was 
poured  over  her  by  another  woman ;  then  all  the 
women  mafaed  forward  with  calabaahes  in  their 
hands,  and,  dipping  them  into  the  jai,  threw  the 
water  into  the  air,  with  load  cries  and  wild 
gesticulations.'  Amulets  and  '  medicine '  of  differ- 
ent kinds  are  used  for  various  purposes,  offensive 
and  defensive— for  protection  against  thieves, 
against  erocodilee  and  other  fierce  wii'PftK,  to 
asnst  hunters,  waniors,  thieves,  and  to  fortii ;  and 
Directs  are  buried  to  bewitch,  or  at  least  tlHTf  are 
discovered  1^  diviners  in  the  process  of  '  smelling* 
out.'  These  practices,  however,  offer  no  striking 
peculiarity  (Werner,  M,  76,  60). 

Among  the  Wamndi  the  father  or  motiier  of  the 
funily  acts  as  priest  of  the  fflonst.  Other  objects  of 
wmmp  are  served  by  special  priests.  ^Die  chtef  ^ 
these  IS  Kiranga.  As  we  have  seen  (p.  SCO*),  his 
priest  may  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  who  is  called 
by  the  same  name  as  the  divinity,  and  is  held  to  be 
inspired  by  him.  A  kiranga  is  made  in  one  or 
other  of  three  ways :  (1)  \^  inheritance  ;  (2)  1^ 
being  struck  hy  Hghtnuig ;  or  (8)  by  inspiration  or 
possdMiDtt  during  the  admatioD  <n  tne  sacred  spear. 


Divination  is  practised  by  professors  of  the  art 
similar  to  those  among  other  Bantu  tribes.  The 
belief  in  witchcraft  presents  no  qteeial  features. 
When  sickness  oeeuis,  a  medidne-man  is  called  in 
to  ooonteraot  the  sorcery,  though  various  v^etable 
remedies  are  known,  as  well  as  bleeding  and  cautery. 
Ordeals  (red-hot  iron  or  boiling  water)  are  resorted 
to  in  order  to  discover  the  witch.  The  dead  bodies 
of  such  as  are  convicted  of  sorcery  are  leftnmboried. 

The  Awemba  Idng  was  the  chief  priest  of  the 
wtitungu  and  of  bis  anoestm,  though  the  manage. 
ment  of  the  ritual  was  generally  left  to  toe 
banng'anga  (pL  of  tma'atiffa),  who  formed  the 
regular  priesthood.  '  Their  main  function  was  to 
interpret  the  will  of  the  miluitgu  and  the  mipashi 
(p.  Sfi9'>),  and  to  combat  the  evil  uichantmente  of  the 
sorcerers.  They  named  children  at  birth,  snperin- 
tended  the  sacrifices^  tended  tlie  sick,  and  charmed 
away  diseases  by  divination  and  their  amnlets'  {JAI 
ZXXVL165).  Theirofficewasnothereditaiy.  Moetof 
the  old  people  claimed  to  be  bating'anga,  by  virtue  of 
their  position  as  the  oldest  members  of  the  family. 
There  is  a  class  of  women  who  assert  that  they  are 
possessed  by  some  dead  chief.  They  hold  what  may 
tie  described  as  t^ameu  at  times,  and  are  rwarded 
with  great  veneration.  It  need  haidly  be  atM  that 
sorcery  is  an  artiele  of  beUef.  The  woMiAi  (wizards 
or  sorcerers)  are  reputed  to  compass,  by  means  of 
Uack  arts  and  powerful  'medicmes,'  the  death  of 
anybody  who  comes  under  their  ban.  They  and 
they  alone  worship  the  vibanda  (p.  969%  who  impart 
to  them  instouctions,  *  medicines,'  and  power  to 
change  into  predatoiy  wild  beasts.  Wizards  an 
•ometimes  possessed  by  vibanda  {JAI,  toe.  eit.). 

(cO  Wutem  tri&M.  —  Turning  to  the  Western 
tribes,  we  have  already  mentioned  the  nganga  in 
treating  of  the  nail-fetishes  (p.  SOI**}.  The  other  zin- 
ganga  (pi.  of  nganga ) — at  any  rate,  amon^  the  Bavili 
— f  <»m  a  hieruchy,  at  the  hMd  of  which  is  the  king. 
Some  of  them  an  attached  to  special  divinities  or 
saered  groves.  As  might  be  expected,  many  of 
them  officiate  not  merely  as  priests,  but  lUso  as 
physicians ;  for  disease  and  misfortunes  of  all  sorts 
are  held  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  due  to  more  than 
what  we  call  natural  causes.  The  nganga,  there- 
fore, treats  the  sick,  and,  like  his  brethren  among 
otho'  branches  of  the  Bantu  race,  provides  pre- 
ventive '  medicines '  intended  to  avert  danger  from 
witchcraft,  weapons,  wild  beasts,  and  other  possible 
fatalities.  He  also  divines  the  origin  and  remedy 
for  siokneBB,  the  wizard  who  has  caused  it,  and 
many  other  matters  connected  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  his  cliMits.  On  the  death  of  tiie  long,  the 
noanga  ntpukUj  or  chief  diviner,  decides  hy  the  aid 
of  a  magical  mirror,  in  case  of  doubt,  which  of  the 
eligible  children  of  the  royal  princesses  is  to  be  the 
new  Idng.  Certain  of  the  trnganga  officiate  in  the 
adminiatoation  of  ordeals.  In  so  nLr  as  these  otdeals 
are  distinguishable  from  other  methods  of  divina- 
tion, they  may  be  described  as  the  taking  of 
powdered  bark  of  the  Ukasa  (tree)  or  the  Bmidu 
(herb),  or  passing  of  hot  knives  across  the  wlms 
and  calvea  of  the  aecosed.  Some  of  the  Upper 
Con^  tribes  are  said  to  be  happy  enough  to  be 
destitute  of  any  ordeal  for  witchcraft,  and  indeed 
of  any  nganga. 

7.  Supreme  Beliur-  Nature-spirits.— <a)  Central 
and  S.E.  tribes. — The  most  obscure  and  difficult 
question  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  Bantu 
is  whether  they  have  any  belief  in  a  Supreme  God, 
a  Creator,  an  ovemling  Providenee.  Confining 
our  attention  for  the  moment  to  tbe  Central  and 
South-eastern  tribes,  we  may  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  the  notion  of  creatirai  is  foreign 
to  their  minds.  As  they  dwelt  on  a  great  continent, 
the  question  of  the  origm  of  heavoi  and  earth  never 
ent^ed  their  tbonghU.  Goueeming  the  origin  of 
men  and  of  animals,  they  were  not  wholly  devoid 
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of  speoulatioD.  Tbe  Zulus  speak  of  Unlcolunkula 
as  the  first  of  men,  the  man  who  in  some  way 
brought  men  into  existence.  Bat  they  are  hy  no 
means  agreed  as  to  how  lie  did  so.  He  himsuf  is 
said  to  havespmngont  of  A  bedof  reeds.  It  is  not 
clear,  however,  that  this  expression  is  to  be  taken 
literally.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  he  begat 
men,  or  that  he  made  them  out  of  a  reed.  Others 
thovgbt  be  had dugthem  ap or  split  than  out  of  a 
stone.  Tbe  word  Unkttlunkulu  simply  means  the 
must  remote  ancestor  known  to  a  tribe  or  a  clan. 
Every  clan  has  its  own  UnHndunkulu,  and  the 
word  is  ordinarily  osed  as  eqaivalent  indifferently 
to  oar  '  great-great-grandfather '  and  '  great-great- 
grandmother*  (compare  the  nkulu  of  the  Bavili, 
pp.  360**,  361'>).  Vihlanga  is  another  name  fre- 
quently cited  as  that  of  a  Zola  creator.  The  w(»d 
means  a  reed,  and  is  metaphorically  used  for  a 
source  of  being.  Thos  a  father  is  described  as  the 
Dthlanga  of  his  children,  from  which  they  atooled 
or  broke  off  as  the  offsets  from  a  reed.  Unknlu- 
nknlo,  in  the  sense  of  First  Man,  is  sometimes  sud 
to  have  begotten  men  by  Uthlanga ;  in  sach  a  case 
Uthlanga  IB  regarded  as  his  wife.  Umdabuko  (from 
^cudaindca, '  to  be  broken  off'}  is  a  third  expression, 
sometimes  used  in  a  personal  sense  as  *  the  lord  or 
chief  who  gives  life,'  and  identified  with  Uthlanga. 

Nor  have  the  Zulus  anv  belief  in  a  personal, 
sapreme,  overraling  Proviaence.  There  are  tradi- 
tions of  a  lord,  or  chief,  in  heaveo.  Bishop 
Callaway,  however,  after  a  most  patient  inquuy, 
came  to  the  condo^on  that  in  the  native  mind 
there  is  hardly  any  notion  of  Deity,  if  any  at  all, 
wramt  np  in  their  sayings  about  a  heavenly  chief. 
'WbenTthis  expressioD]  is  applied  to  God,  it  is 
simply  the  result  of  [Christian]  teaching.  Among 
themselves  he  is  not  regarded  as  the  Creator,  nor 
as  the  Preserver  of  Men,  bat  as  a  power '  (Calla- 
way, op.  dt.  124).  The  resolt  of  M.  Jonod's 
huniiies  ammg  the  allied  tribe  of  the  Baronm  is 
to  the  same  et»ot.  The  problem  of  creation  does 
not  tronUe  the  Ronga  mind.  But  the  word  Tito, 
'Heaven, 'ordinarily  applied  to  the  sky,  embracesa 
much  vaguer,  vaster,  but  quite  embryonic  notion. 
As  sacb  it  means  a  place,  and  more  than  a  place, 
a  power  which  manifests  itself  in  thunder  or  in 
portents  saoh  as  twins.  It  is  called  '  Lord,'  bat  is 
regarded  for  the  most  part  as  essenUally  im- 
personal. 

lb)  Central  tribee,~Tbei  religious  beliefs  of  the 
inund  tribes  have  never  been  the  subject  of  in- 
qairy  so  systematic  and  minute  as  that  to  which 
Callawav  subjected  the  beliefs  of  the  Zulus.  But 
the  eviaenee,  so  far  as  it  goes,  0(Hioraning  the 
Basato  and  the  Bechnana  is  to  the  same  elBect. 
There  is  a  word  common  to  these  and  other  tribes 
of  the  interior  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
missionaries  to  translate  *God.'  It  was  adopted 
many  years  ago  before  the  native  ideas  were  tally 
understood  ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  displace  i^ 
although,  as  it  turns  oat,  it  was  an  unfortunate 
choice.  That  word  is,  in  its  Sechnana  form, 
Morimo.  It  means  a  ghost  or  disembodied  spirit, 
and  it  has  a  strong  flavoar  of  malevoleoce. 

'  Uorimo.'  njra  UoSat, '  to  thoae  who  knew  Ujrtlifiig  sbont  It, 
had  been  reimaentcd  aa  ft  malevolent  m/o  or  thuif.'  ArbousKt 
declare* :  '  All  the  bUcki  whom  I  have  known  are  atheivto,  but 
It  would  not  be  dUBoalt  to  And  amoDgat  them  Mme  theiata.' 
TbU  eeema  oo&tradlotoiy.  Wbat  he  MobaUT  meana  la  that 
Indlrldnala  might  be  lonod,  tbmigh  he  nad  not  met  them,  who 
had  a  vague  apeoulaUve  notion  m  a  Supreme  IMng.  Be  goea 
on :  '  Their  aUielnu,  howsver,  doea  not  prevent  tbair  being 
nXmoAj  aoperaUUoua,  or  from  rendering  a  kind  of  wor^ip  to 
thdr  anoaatora,  whom  they  call  Barima,  w  in  the  aln^lar 
Jforimo'  (ArtKNUMt,  SS),  Barimo  berond  doat>t  meana  the 
ancestral  manet.  A  pbraae  for  dyiw  ■  'gtdiv  to  Barimo.'  A 
lonatla,  or  one  detiriotta  or  tatUnf  fooliahlj,  la  called  forfmo, 
that  ia,  one  poaaeMed  by  one  or  more  of  tbe  MOfMai.  There  Is 
another  [dnial  of  Morimo,  namely,  Mtrimo,  whiob  b  often  trana- 
lated  *  god^*  and  which  la  the  word  naad  in  tbe  Seauto  phraae 
■bm<»edn4)for cattle.  InthstongneoftheBsvendatheword 
JfodiimeyirtMfaissdlaleotlfilonnM  JferAw,  mauu  'nothing 


elae  bat  the  totality  of  tbe  good  aools  (4  their  anootMa,  who  hats 
not  been  vaM  (maleficent  soroerenL  with  the  founder  of  their 
tribe  M  head,  and  the  roling  chief  aa  Uvlng  repreaentative. 
Beaidea  thia  Modximo,  of  which  tbe  plural  la  Vadxtmo  Joorre- 
apondl  ng  to  Airf  mo],  meaning  the  atnineaonlaot  their  anceatm, 
tney  alao  have  Mtazimo  [oorreepoDdlng  to  Jfcrfmo],  another 
plural  of  Uodzimo,  which  denotee  the  many  objeota  on  earth 
which  have  been  made  the  vidble  repreacnt*ttve  of  Um  aaoeaton 
of  each  dan  and  family.'  Among  thee*  Jfaibtoe  are  enumerated 
'  cattle,  goau,  sheep,  or  weapons  and  toola  of  oM  dead  aooastas.* 
'  Even  snruba,  flowera,  or  raabei^'  we  are  told,  *  ■■»  be  orastart 

Besides  tbe  Modtimo,  the  Bavenda  are  said  to 
have  a  dim  idea  of  a  Creator,  whom  they  call 
Kosana,  and  who  no  longer  interferes  with  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  He  lias  left  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  another  divinitv  named  Balowimba, 
who  is  the  rewarder  of  good  and  the  punisher  of 
eviL  Ralowimba  is  much  feared,  and  in  everyday 
life  the  people  praj^  to  him,  though  the  two  annual 
sacrifices  at  ploughing  and  at  harvest,  and  sacrifices 
ordered  bj^  the  witch-doctors  on  account  of  illness 
or  calamities,  are  offered  exclusively  to  Modzimo. 
There  is  a  third  deity  named  Thovela,  the  protector 
of  pregnant  women  and  UDlwm  children,  and  of  tbe 
stnnger  and  visitor  travelling  througfa  ttie  oovntt^. 
The  Bavenda  have  a  tradition  that  they  are  immi* 
grants  into  the  Transvaal  from  another  oonntry. 
Their  language  points  to  their  affinity  with  the 
peoples  of  the  Great  Lakes,  though  it  has  been 
thought  that  they  came  from  the  Ixtwer  Congo 
{ib.  378,  365).  The  belief  in  the  gods  just  men- 
tioned is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  more 
southerly  tribes,  and  it  seems  to  need  more  ex- 
tended maniiy.  All  attribaUons,  for  example,  to 
savage  and  barbarous  peoples  of  belief  in  a  god  who 
dispenses  rewards  and  punishments  after  death  are 
to  oe  received  witii  great  caution.  Such  state- 
ments are  generally  foreign  to  their  religions  ideas, 
and  on  close  examination  are  discovered  to  be 
founded  on  a  misapprehension. 

(c)  SotUh-wutmi  tribu.— Tbe  Hexero  word  used 
1^  the  misnonaries  to  translate  *  God'  is  Mukuru 
—a  choice  as  unfortunate  as  the  others  we  have 
noted,  since  it  is  the  same  word  as  that  used  for  a 
deceased  father  or  person  of  importance  who  has 
attained  y^uon-divine  honours.  When  the  Hereroe 
entered  what  is  now  German  territoiy,  tiiey  found 
in  possession  of  the  ooontiy,  besides  the  Bndimui, 
a  people  called  the  Ovambo,  or  Hill  Damaxas. 
Concerning  tbe  Ovambo  little  is  known.  They 
are,  unlike  the  Hereroe,  a  peaceful  and  retiring 
people,  and  are  probably  earner  Bantu  immieranta 
considerably  mmgled  with  Hottentot  blood.  In 
common  with  the  Ovambo,  the  Hereros  have  a 
word,  Kalunga  or  Karvngtit  which  aeems  to  be 
etymologncally  related  to  the  Zula  word  {Jfuhflwi- 
kuiu.  Kalunga  is  said  to  be  the  name  among  the 
Ovambo  of  a  mythical  t>eing  who  gives  fertility 
to  the  fields,  and  kills  only  very  bad  people.  He 
has,  according  to  Ovambo  tradition,  a  wife  named 
Musisi,  and  two  children,  a  rarl  and  a  boy.  He 
lives  in  tbe  sronnd  near  the  omef  village.  In  one 
tale  it  is  related  how  be  came  up  from  the  earth 
and  'created'  from  ouna  ('little  things')  which  he 
set  up  three  couples,  the  ancestors  of  the  Ovambo, 
the  Bushmen,  and  the  Hereros.  His  residence  in 
the  ground,  and  the  fact  that  the  word  musiti  is 
the  singular  of  cuuiai,  the  spirits  of  tbe  dead, 
point  to  bis  being  a  deified  ancestor.  This  identi- 
fication is  the  more  probable  if  it  be  the  fact, 
as  reported  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  that  tbe 
Hereros  hold  Sfukum,  Musisi,  and  Karunga  to  be 
one  and  the  same.  Yet,  according  to  anouier  mis- 
sionary, Karunga  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
oveUcuru,  and  never  was  a  human  being.  On  the 
whole,  the  same  vagueness  and  uncertainty  on  these 
subjects  as  in  the  case  of  the  Central  and  South- 
eastern tribes  is  oharaeteristio  of  Uie  Ovambo  and 
Hureros.    Tiieir  practical  interest  is  centred  in 
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the  ova  hum,  to  whom  alone  they  offer  Mborifioe, 
though  the  Hererofl  aometimes  cry  to  Kanm^a  for 
help  in  danger,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  nolent 
thunderstorm  thc^  pncy  to  Karnnga  and  Marisi  to 
1^  away  and  flash  into  the  aiiiipals  of  the  field  and 
into  the  trees.  Aeeording  to  thnr  legend  of  origin, 
the  hntnan  race  is  to  be  traced  to  a  tree  called 
Omomboromhonga,  near  OndoD^  oat  of  which  a 
man  and  woman  came  in  the  b^nnning  {8.  Afr.  F. 
L.  Joum.  i.  67,  ii.  88  ff ). 

(rf)  Northern  triba.  —Dr.  Bleek,  wbow  elymologT 
ha«  heen  generally  accepted,  oonneota  with  Kal- 
nnga  and  Unkalunknln  a  word  we  have  already 
foimd  in  use  among  several  of  the  Northern  tribes, 
and  translated  bjr  tne  misaionaries  as  '  God.'  That 
word,  Mulungu,  is  applied  by  the  Wa-yao  '  to  the 
hnman  lisoka  (p.  SSS")  when  regarded  as  an  object 
of  worship  or  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  spirit-world. 
Bnt  it  is  also  need  to  denote  that  spirit-world  in 
general  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  aggregate 
of  the  sjnnts  of  all  the  dead.  The  plural  form  of 
the  wore  is  rarely  heard,  unless  when  the  allosion 
is  made  to  the  sools  in  thmx  individnalitiee.  .  .  . 
The  untaoght  Yao  refuses  to  aesi^  to  it  any  idea 
of  being  or  personality.  It  is  to  hun  more  a  quality 
or  bonlty  of  the  human  nature  whose  signincation 
he  has  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  spirit- 
wwld.  .  .  .  Tei  the  Yao  approMfaee  closely  to  the 
idea  of  personalitT  and  a  personal  being  when  he 
speiJcs  of  what  Mtdungu  has  done  and  is  doing. 
It  is  Mulungu  who  made  the  world  and  man  and 
animals.  .  .  .  Mulungu  is  also  regarded  as  the 
■cent  in  anything  mysterious.  "  It^  Mulungu  "  is 
the  Yao  exclamation  <m  being  shown  anything 
that  is  beyond  the  range  of  his  nndentanding? 
When  it  thnndm  Hnlnngn  is  speaking ;  and  tJne 
rainbow  is  Mulun^'s  bow,  Mnlnngn  is  sometimes 
represented  as  assigning  to  the  spirits  their  various 
places  in  tiie  spirit-world.  He  arranges  them  in 
rows  or  tiers.  If,  however,  we  oMuider  the  various 
uplieatioms  of  the  name  and  the  lu^e*  connected 
with  it,  and  compare  it  with  tin  Zulu  Unkulu- 
ntmlu  Slid  the  Ronga  Tilo,  we  axe  oompelled  to  the 
inference  that  there  is  a  very  small  element  of 
peteonalitv  in  it.  It  is  vagne,  and  essentially 
mipersonal.  When  a  misnonary  endeavoured  by 
means  of  it  to  convey  to  a  Yao  the  idea  of  a 
personal  God,  soeh  as  Christians  entertain,  the 
neathen  begiiming  to  grasp  the  idea  spoke  of  Che 
Mulungu  (Mr.  God  I),  as  if  withont  the  personal 
prefix  it  meant  something  quite  differant  to  him 
IJA I  Txxii.  94  ;  MacdonJd,  i.  67). 

The  Mang'anja  are  acquainted  with  the  word 
Mulungu,  which  in  their  dialect  is  Morungo.  Bnt 
the  word  they  generally  use  for  the  same  oon- 
c^tion  is  Mpanwe.  Mpambe  Is  invoked  for  rain. 
In  some  parts  the  word  is  reported  as  meaning 
thunder,  and  sometimee  ligbtJiing.  Among  the 
tribes  of  the  coast  Muungu  or  Mulungu  seems  to 
mean  '  Heaven,'  and  thus  to  correspond  with  the 
Bonga  Tilo  (Krapf,  Suahiii  Diet.,  Lond.  1882,  t.v.). 
Molonka,  wldch  appears  to  be  the  same  word,  is 
the  name  given  by  the  Batonga  on  the  banks  of 
the  ZambM  to  that  river  (Thomas,  Eleven  Years 
in  Central  S.  Africa,  377). 

The  use  of  the  word  Mulungu  by  the  Warundi 
and  Awemba  has  been  explained  in  |  4.  The 
latter  people  acknowledge  out  do  not  worship  a 
vague  being,  in  some  sense  supreme,  called  Leza. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  judge  of  the  dead,  dividing 
them  into  vibanda,  or  evu  spirits,  and  mipashi,  or 
good  apirita.  This  recalls  the  Yao  representation 
of  MnlunKU  as  arranging  the  dead  in  tiers.  Pro- 
bably neither  statement  is  indigenous  to  the  Bantu 
mind.  The  name  of  Leza  is  invoked  only  in  bless- 
ing or  in  cursing ;  bnt  the  ordeal  which  a  man 
accused  of  witchcraft  or  other  serious  crime  is 
leqaired  to  undergo  ia  said  to  be  regarded  as  an 


appeal  to  Lexa.  In  any  case  he  is  not  anthropo- 
morphic, and  receives  no  direct  wor^p ;  he  is 
littie  if  anything  more  than  a  name. 

Fnithw  stiU  to  tiie  north  tiie  Bahima  have  no 
clear  idea  of  an  overmling  God,  It  is  said  indeed 
that  they  have  a  name  for  God ;  but  such  nune  is  • 
apparently  associated  onlv  with  the  skv,  the  rain, 
and  the  thunderstorm.  Whether  the  Baganda  re* 
cognized  any  Supreme  Being  is  at  least  doubtful. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  aoooont  of  the 
beliefo  m  the  Northern  tribes  that,  while  among 
none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  there,  any  more 
than  among  the  Central  and  Southern  tribes,  a  de- 
finite idea  of  a  Supreme  Bein^,  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  polytheism.  Man^,  indeed,  of  the  tribes 
recognize  and  have  entered  mto  relations  of  worship 
with  beings  so  much  above  mankind,  either  living 
in  the  fleah  or  in  the  state  of  disembodied  spirits, 
that  they  may  fairly  be  described  as  gods  (see  g  4). 
Whether  these  gods  have  been  developed,  as  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  and  others  think,  from  ancestral 
mane*,  or  owe  their  origin  to  local  spirits,  or  to 
vaster,  more  vaguely  oonoavad  natore-spiritB,  is  a 
very  difficult  question. 

(e)  Weetern  tribee. — Natnre-spirita  at  all  events 
seem  to  play  their  part  in  the  religion  of  the 
Western  tribes.  We  nave  seen  (S  4)  that  localised 
spirits  are  commonly  known. 

Aooording  to  the  oelief  of  the  Bavili  (if  we  may 
trust  Mr.  Dennett's  exposition  in  his  book,  At  tne 
Back  of  the  Black  Man  $  Mind),  tiie  world  as  con- 
ceived by  them  is  filled  with  BakiH  Bad  (pi.  of 
mid  CS).  This  phrase  he  translates  aa  'speaking 
powers  on  earth.  To  these  BiUuel  Baci  a  number 
of  sacred  groves,  which  are  known  W  their  various 
names,  are  dedicated.  Various  kinds  of  trees  and 
animals  are  also  held  sacred,  or  Bakici  BacL  All 
the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  and  the  rivers  are  in 
addition  reckoned  sacred,  and  the  representatives 
of  all  the  different  families  owning  sacred  ground 
within  the  kingdom  are  Bakici  Baci,  One  of  the 
tities  of  the  king  is  Nkici  Ci ;  and  he  is  said  to  be 
remrded  as  the  product  and  final  effect  of  the 
Bakici  Baci.  Certain  of  the  Bakici  Baci,  such  as 
Xikamaci,  the  north  wind,  and  others,  besides  the 
king,  are  regarded  as  living  beings  and  are  pro- 
pitiated. Bnt,  speaking  generally,  they  are  not 
objects  of  worship — still  lees  actual  gods.  They 
may  be  vaguely  recognized  as  '  powera' ;  they  are 
rawer,  it  would  seem,  sacred  eatogories,  in  which 
practically  everj^hing  (including  many  things  that 
to  us  are  mere  abstractions)  is  included. 

They  are  said  to  be  the  personal  attributes  or 
manifestations  of  NzambL  Over  the  concept  of 
Nzambi,  however,  no  litUe  obscurity  hangs.  The 
name  is  found  under  various  forms  among  all  the 
Western  Bantu,  and  perhaps  even  among  the 
true  N^^roes  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
Its  meaning  is  quite  unknown,  A  wider  know- 
ledge of  Bantu  philology  is  required  to  interpret 
it  than  is  possessed  by  anybody  who  has  hitherto 
guessed  at  it.  Among  the  South-western  tribe  of 
the  Hereroe,  Ndyambi  is  said  to  be  identical  witii 
Kamnga,  alreadj[  discussed.  By  the  Barotse, 
NyamM  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  son, 
sometimes  regarded  more  vaguely  as  a  kind  of 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  progenitor  by  a  female 
being  of  the  animals  ana  man.  Concerning  the 
Mpongwe  onr  information  is  contradictory.  Dr. 
Nassau  represents  the  people  as  speaking  of  Njambi 
as  their  father,  and  attributing  to  him  the  making 
of  things  in  general.  They  suppose  him  to  exist 
from  an  indetinite  time  past,  and  to  have  made 
some  Rpirits,  bnt  not  necessarily  all.  Those  whom 
he  has  made  live  with  him  in  Niambi'a  Town.  Dr. 
Nassau,  however,  quotes  an  earlier  missionary  who 
refers  to  Onyambe  as  hateful  and  wicked,  and  as 
only  one  (A  two  sfnrits  associated  under  *God*  in 
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the  gOTemment  of  the  vorld,  but  apparently  vith 
very  little  inflaenoe.  The  Fans,  near  neighbonrs 
of  the  Mponewe,  are  reported  to  believe  in  a 
namber  of  ffods  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Nzame, 
or  Anyamhi,  the  Father  who  made  or  begat  all 
things.  But  the  accounts  given  by  the  nuBsionaries 
my  so  much  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  information,  to  be  sore  of  the  exact 
atatns  of  the  'god'  in  question.  In  anj  case  he 
has  long  ago  deserted  the  vorld,  and  is  indifferent 
to  human  wants  and  enfierlngs.  On  the  Upper 
Congo,  Njambe  figures  as  only  one  of  four  seem- 
ingly  equal  beings.  He  is  the  author  of  death, 
sicknras,  and  evus  of  all  kinds  ;  Libanza,  another 
of  the  four,  being  called  '  Creator.'  On  the  Lower 
Gtmgo  two  beings  are  spoken  of:  Nzambi  and 
Nzambi  Mpun^.  The  latter  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  eupenor  to  the  former,  who  ia  sometimes 
called  his  daughter,  sometimes  his  wife,  and 
sometimee  is  a  male  nndergod.  Nzambi,  as  a 
female  being,  is  the  subject  of  many  legends.  She 
is  always  '  spoken  of  as  the  "  mother,"  generally  of 
a  beantifnl  daughter,  as  a  great  princess  calUng 
all  tiie  animals  about  her  to  some  great  meeting,  or 
palaTer ;  or  as  a  poor  woman  canying  a  thirsty  or 
hungry  infant  on  her  back,  begging  tor  food,  who 
then  reveals  herself  and  punishes  those  who  refused 
her  drink  or  food  by  drowning  them,  or  by  re- 
warding with  great  and  rich  presents  those  who 
have  nven  her  child  drink.  ATiim«.1n  and  people 
refer  their  palavus  to  her  as  judge'  (Dennett, 
i^orf,  2).  Mr.  Dennett  has,  however,  in  a  more 
recent  work  given  a  different  version  of  NzambL 
According  to  this,  Nzambi  is  the  abstract  idea, 
the  cause.  'From  the  abstract  Nzambi  proceed 
Nzamlu  Mpungu,  Nzambi  Ci>  and  Eioi.'  Nzambi 
Mpongu  la  'God  Almighty^  the  father  God  who 
dwells  in  the  heavens  and  la  the  guardian  of  the 
fire ' ;  Nzambi  Ci  is  '  God  the  essence,  the  God  on 
earth,  the  great  prinoess,  the  mother  of  all  the 
animals,  the  one  who  promises  her  daughter  to  the 
*"imft1  who  shall  bring  her  the  lire  from  heaven,' 
the  Nzambi,  in  short,  of  his  earlier  account ;  Kiel  is 
'the  mysterioQs  inherent  quality  in  things  that 
causes  the  Bavili  to  fear  and  respect.'  Mr.  Den- 
nett proceeds  to  say  that '  it  is  not  unnatural  that, 
one  of  the  personalities  of  Zambi  being  Kici,  his 
powera  (or  perhaps  attributes)  are  called  Bakici 
Bad,  the  spiking  powers  on  earth,  and  that  their 
product  or  final  ei^et  is  Nkici'ci  (Kici  on  earth), 
one  of  the  tribes  of  the  king  Maluango'  {Black 
Man't  Mind,  106,  ]66).  Elsewhere,  however,  he 
makes  Nyambi  (to  whioh  he  attaches  the  same 
meaning  M  to  Nzambi)  the  nephew  of  Bunri,  the 
South  Wind,  and  one  of  the  Bakici  Baci,  while  ad- 
mitting tiiat  *  some  people  call  God  Nyambi  instead 
of  Nzambi'  {ib.  116).  This  agrees  more  nearly 
with  Baetian's  aooount.  He  represents  Nzambi  as 
a  family  fetish,  originally  descended  from  Bund, 
tjie  Father  and  Mmber  of  All,  a  local  fetish  w 
divini^  of  Moanda.  It  is,  however,  a  fetish  of 
high  rank,  since  gpmal  powers  for  the  consecration 
of  other  fetishes  are  assigned  to  it.  It  seems,  in 
fact,  to  be  the  royal  fetish ;  for  pork  is  the  ontnda 
of  all  its  worshippers,  and  pork,  as  we  know,  is 
forbidden  to  the  royal  family.  When  a  woman 
beoomes  pr^nant  she  is  required  to  appear  before 
Nzambi,  In  order  that  the  nffanga  inspired  by  the 
fetish  may  formally  declare  her  conaition,  paint 
her,  and  put  a  giroQe  round  her  as  an  amulet  for 
easy  delivery.  Not  until  then  is  she  permitted 
to  mention  the  fact  of  her  [oegnanoy  (Bastian, 
Loango-KuBte,  i.  176,  173). 

On  the  whole,  we  may  probably  conclude  that 
the  Western  tribes  have  developed  the  belief  in 
*a  relative^  Supreme  Being,'  to  use  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  phrase,  to  a  point  at  which,  though  still 
vagn^  it  does  emtmwe  tiie  idea  of  the  anthor  of 


the  present  oonditimi  of  the  world  as  thay  know  it, 
and  that  of  a  far-away,  somnolent  and  mdifferent 
overlord,  whose  government  is  exercised  by  inferior 
and  practically  independent  chiefs,  comparable  with 
the  subordinate  chiefs  of  a  Bantu  realm.  These, 
the  real  powers  with  which  mankind  comes  into 
contact,  are  not  arranged  in  any  system  intelligiUe 
to  us  from  our  present  information.  Thaj  com- 
prise all  the  personal  bnngs  imi^^ned  to  infest  the 
native's  environment,  whether  unseen  or  attached 
to  a  'fetish,'  or  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  including  a  vast  variety  of  more  or  less 
vaguely  conceived  nature-spirita.  Unless  secured 
to  a  protective  fetish,  or  unlesH  ancestral  spirits, 
their  activity  is  dreaded  as  at  all  events  primarily 
hostile.  Even  their  favour  is  of  a  very  precarious 
description,  easily  lost  by  the  neglect,  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  of  offerings  or  of  some  orunda. 

Conclusion. — Bantu  religion  thus  divides  into 
two  great  branches.  The  religion  of  the  roving 
and  warlike  tribes  of  the  centre  and  south  of  the 
continent  is  pnie,  or  nearly  pure,  worship  of 
ancestors.  That  of  the  more  settled  and  agri- 
oultmal  tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  tdie  west 
of  the  continent  is  a  mingled  worship  of  natore- 
spirits  and  ancestors.  Partly  corresponding  with 
this  division  ia  the  distribution  of  the  names  Un- 
kulunkulu  and  Nzambi.  Neither  of  these  names 
has  been  reported  from  the  north-eastern  region, 
which  was  the  centre  of  distribution  of  the  Bantu 
peoples.  The  one  has  been  developed  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent  among  the  ancestor- 
worshipping  tribes  ;  the  other  on  the  western  side 
among  the  tribes  acknowledging  nature-spirits  and 

Saying  worship  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  mane*. 
iut,  whereas  the  former  do  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  attach  a  definite  personal  concept  to  Un- 
kuinnkulu  or  its  etymolc^ical  variants,  NzamU, 
on  the  other  hand,  among  the  Western  tribes,  does 
seem  to  convey  a  personal  meaning,  and  is  the 
subject  of  many  mythological  stories.  It  has  been 
snggested  with  probability  that  these  two  names, 
with  the  two  different  types  of  mental  and 
religious  evolution  which  toey  mark,  indicate 
separate  streams  of  emigration  by  distinct  branches 
of^  the  Bantu  race.  But  whether  the  distinotlcMi 
had  arisen  before  these  two  branches  parted  com- 
pany, or  how  far  the  evolution  was  helped  or 
hinaered  1^  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  habits  consequently  acquired  by  the  people,  and 
theinflueneeof  other  races,  nas  yet  to  be  determined. 

LimuTCKs,— Oar  Infonnfttkm  with  regard  to  amt]y  aO  tbo 
Buita  p«oplea  la  of  »  truimentarr  daaoription.  Hmw  beat 
knowD  to  ui  an  the  trfbea  CihaUting  the  soutfaern  part  of  the 
central  plateaa  of  Sooth  Afrlcs  and  tl»  ooasUriiwe  from 
PelapM  Bay  eouthwatds.  In  the  Itdlowing  Hat  no  atteoapt 
la  made  to  enomemte  more  than  the  principal  worka  to  whloi 
we  are  indebted  lor  oar  knowledge  of  the  ouatoms  and  religion 
of  the  Bantu.  Inofdantal  oontrtbatlona  of  valoa  are  often  to 
be  found  In  other  writing*  by  mladonaifa^  trareOera,  and 

L  SouTV-EiSTMar  nusVi  Jidm  Hacleu.  A  Compmditm 
Kajir  Lav»  mnA  CtaitoM  Oapa  T&wn,  I860  [intended  for 
oae  in  the  ootuts  of  Bntlah  Kaltraria]:  H.  CalUwsy, 
Nurt&ry  Taki,  Traditions  and  HitUirin  of  tM  Zvlvt,  Londtm, 
1808,  aXao  BtUffiout  8g$t0ntfth$  Atiuuulu,  London,  1870  [botb 
tragmento,  bnt  of  the  Uniest  vyoe];  Henii  Jnnod,  £m 
Baronga,  Neodiatd,  1898  [the  only  lyvtematio  monognph 
on  any  of  the  trlbea  Utboto  jmbBahed] ;  Report  of  the  Oa^ 
Oovemmtfit  OomnMon  m  iroMaa  Lavi  and  Cuafamu,  dipm 
Town,  188B. 

IL  CsimUL  TSIBESi  General  reterenoe  mu  be  made  to 
the  writinga  of  the  miasionaries :  Moffat,  Mitttonarv  Labovn 
to  S.  Africa,  toadon,  1342 :  Campbell,  TravOt  in  South  Afriea, 
8  ToU.,  Lond.  1815-22;  Casalia,  Let  BautmtM,  Paris,  1868 
(Eng.  tr.  London,  1801);  Merensky,  BeitrO^e  tur  Ketmtniu 
SUd-Afrikai,  Berlin,  187S ;  Uackenxie,  Ttn  Ttan  North  ^ 
llu  Orange  River,  Edinburgta,  1871,  Dap-Davn  in  Dark  PtoMt, 
London,  18H,  Auttral  Afriea,  2  vtda.,  ib.  IS87;  Thomas, 
Sleven  Vean  in  CentrtU  S.  Africa.  London,  1872 ;  Arbonaaot 
and  DanmaJ,  BxploraUir]/  Tow,  Gape  Town,  18M,  and  otbara, 
and  ot  nnmeroui  explorera.  ,  „ 

IIL  SovTS-wsaTKRS  TBlBEB'.  ABdsratoo,  Laike  Sgam: 
EmtortOioiu  and  Ditamrtei  OMiriitgfowr  YeanT  ITandmnfs  to 
the  WiUt  ^  aaOK^mUUim  AfHM,  London.  1860 ;  Edward 
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Dumert,  £wm  lUekU  Ur  Btnrt,  Bvlin,  1006  [&  joridlckl 

Town,  187B-188& 

IT.  SoxTBBXX  TBiant  Sir  Hany  H.  Jofautoo,  l%a 
I7ff«itfa  PnCw«or«t«,  S  Tol^  Umdcn,  190K,  «^ 
Ajrim,  LoBdoo,  1887 ;  J.  P.  CniinliiKb«ifc  Uganda  and  iU 
Fmiflm,  Loodon,  1000 ;  J.  11.  M.  tu  dtr  Buret,  I^n  Qnmd 
Ptv^  Om  tAJHqvt  Equatorial^,  B(ri^I»I>iic,  IBM  [»  woA  \a  « 
BoBMtn  OrtlKJio  int»ioiMuy  on  the  W>n>ndl] ;  OnffMacdmuud, 
4JHeaM;  or,  fiMrt  EtaOt**  Africa,  t  nia.,  Loddon, 
IHIt  [a  Taloable  work  by  ft  Soottiah  iniMioaMT  to  tbe  Wa-no 
uid  Mftng'uita  ot  Um  Shin  Hkbludi]:  A.  Werner,  91u 
JTotftw^BritM  CWmi  J>Keari-midoo,  1000  [dMUng  ohleflr 
wttbtiKMUMtwotribM].  IlwSwBhUlMtdoUMrtrlbMOfUMMft 
ooHt  h«v«  bem  to  a  iKm  nrtwat  Affttrited.  For  tlw  most  part 
tbe;  profM  MiibMnmyUmlm.  whkli  Is.  bowerer,  maUj  de- 
tiM«d  b7  natiTs  Mipervtilltuw.  Tber  oMd  no  KwcUl  treatment. 
Tbe  Hual,  and  n^hbooring  peOfM  of  mingled  Baraitic  and 
NmoorBaotablood^  not oome  within  tbe  llmlteofthliaittcle. 

V.  WM3TMUM  OM  FosssT  n/AA— PoT  the  ooastal  tribea, 
A.  BasUao,  Sin  BuuA  im  8m  fiUtodor,  BnoMn,  1860,  alM 


Dia  DauMm  XtftHMom  «m  d«r  Laango-KiUU,  Z  vci».,  Jena, 
lS7i:  CbateUin.  Foik-lalm  Angota,  Boston,  1S»4; 
U.  H.  1Udc«1»7,  IVawto  in  VmI  J>Wm,  Londtm,  1S87,  also 
W*H  Afrioan  ifudfM.iaW;  R.  E.  Denitett,  JIToCm  on  (Ac /"oU- 
fam      a«  LoDdon,  1808,  also       tA«  foot     tJU  ftoofc 

JTm'*  Jrfnd,  IMS.  To  these  mast  be  added  the  <M  writers 
Prnart,  AuMr*  ds  Loango,  Kaiongo,  et  autrea  royavmst 
SAfriatu,  Paris,  1776,  and  lieroUa.  'A  Vorsge to  Oongo^and 
seven!  other  Oounbrles  in  the  South  Africk  ...  in  the  Tear 
168S,*  In  Ohorohill,  Cotiwtfon  tff  Faragtt  and  TVaeete,  I.,  Load. 
17S2,  as  fltst-band  autboritles.  all  the  more  Important  because 
tber  describe  (though  often  without  nodentandlng  It)  tbe  oon- 
ditlon  ot  native  society  before  it  became  eo  largely  oontaminated 
br  foreign  intercourse.  For  tbe  more  Inland  tribes,  see  Da 
OuiUa,  Kxpiorationt  and  JdvsntwH  in  Sovth  Afriea, 
London,  1661,  also  A  Jourtut  to  A^angotand,  1867 ;  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston,  Tlu  iliwr  C^ngo,  London,  188i.  Bentler, 
Pi<m»tHng  on  Uu  Congo,  t  vols.,  Ltmdon,  1900,  the  works  of 
other  members  of  tbe  Baptist  mission  to  tbe  Congo,  and 
CoiUard,  On  th»  Thrathold  of  Ctntral  Africa,  Lond.  1897,  and 
the  worki  of  other  French  Protestant  mlHionarlet  to  the  Barotse, 
aboold  also  be  mentioned.       £,  ijlDNBY  HaBTLANP. 


Ethnic  (J.  A.  BfAOCULLOCB),  pb  867. 
Christian — 

New  Testament  (J.  V.  Babtlbt),  p.  875. 

Early  (KiBSOPP  LAKE),  p.  370. 

Later  (H.  G.  WooD),jp.  390. 
Greek  and  Roman. — See  DrmATlOH. 
Hinda  (D,  Mackichan),  pw  400. 

BAPTISM  (Ethnic).— Amtmg  many  peoples  a 
rite  i*  fotmd,  performed  either  at  infancy  or  later 
in  life,  vfaich  lias  considerable  Ulceness  to  the 
ceremony  of  Christian  baptism.  Sometimes  that 
likeness  is  only  on  the  surfaoe ;  in  other  cases  it 
extends  deeper,  and  the  pagan  rite  has  also  a 
nligioiu  and  ethical  pnipoae.  The  vae  of  water 
in  such  a  oeremony  is  oonnected  with  its  more 
general  oeremonial  ose  among  heathen  raoea  as  a 
means  of  ritnai  porification.  This  subject  will  be 
considered  by  itself  (see  PnsiTlCATlON);  we  con- 
fine onrselree  here  to  sncb  rites  as  may  be  described 
as  baptismal,  and  to  an  inquiry  into  the  rationale 
of  these,  as  wdl  as  into  the  oaiuet  which  have  led 
to  water  being  need  for  this  poTpose. 

X.  Origin  etknie  baptitrntu  ritea. — Pirst,  let 
it  be  clearly^  understood  that  the  oeremonial  use  of 
water  in  ntes  which  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
simple,  but  at  other  times  are  profoundly  symbolto 
ana  complex,  though  now  inextricably  connected 
with  other  opinions  regarding  its  nature  and 
power,  has  proceeded  by  a  rwnlar  jvocess  of  evolu- 
tion from  the  simple  use  of  water  as  a  oleaneing 
and  purifying  mediom.  Water  obrionsly  purifies 
the  body  nom  dirt ;  then,  as  it*  poweia  become  en- 
hanoed  in  tbe  primitive  mind,  it  can  cleanse  from 
evil  considered  as  a  material  or  spiritital  pollution, 
or  can  ward  it  off  by  a  spedes  ol  magical  virtue ; 
until,  finally,  it  oomee  to  be  thought  that  it  can 
also  cleanse  fmn  tiie  stain  of  mwal  gnilt.  This 
eoUMS  into  view  when  it  ia  ocrnddered  that  the 
ceremonial  use  of  water  oocnra  frequently  at  pre- 
cisely  those  times  which  require  its  ordinary 
purifying  powers,  $.g.  childbirtu,  or  after  contact 
of  tbe  person  with  disease  or  death.  We  shall 
now  refer  to  some  of  the  causes  which  have  ex- 
tended tiie  idea  of  dmple  pnriflcation  tqr  water,  or 
have  transformed  it  Into  a  special  oerem<mial 
purificatoTT  rite,  more  or  lees  symbolic,  and  con- 
nected witn  the  giving  of  a  name. 

X  Mother  andehiM  tabu  at  birth. — As  a  result 
of  the  general  theory  of  sexual  tabu,  which, 
through  the  mastery  which  surrounds  certain 
perioffio  or  occasional  Amotions  of  woman's  life, 
she  is  ootuddered  more  or  less  daneerous,  and  must 
tho^fore  be  avoided,  it  is  osoal  among  savase 
races  for  the  woman,  daring  and  after  childbirth, 
to  be  set  apart  from  her  feUows.  She  i«  frequently 


ISM. 

iewish  (A.  J.  H.  W.  Bbandt),  p.  408. 
iuhammadan  (D.  B.  Macdonald),  p.  400. 
Parai.— See  '  Hindu '  and  INITIATION  (Pand). 
Polynesian  (L.  U.  Geay),  p.  410L 
Sikh.— See  '  Hindu.'  p.  406. 
Teutonic  (E.  MoOK),  p.  410. 
Ugro-Finnic— See  Initiation. 

isolated  in  a  special  hut  prepared  for  her,  as  in 
certain  parts  of^ Australia,  in  Konh  America,  and 
in  New  Zealand  {JAIu.  268  ;  Petitot,  Trndiiiona 
indiennu  du  Canada  nord'Ouat,  Paris,  ]  886,  p.  257 ; 
Shortland,  Traditiont  and  Superstition*  of  the 
New  Zealandert,  London,  1804,  p.  143) ;  elsewhere 
she  is  set  ajiart  for  some  flays  after  the  birth 
to  undergo  rites  of  puritication.  Childbirth  is 
one  of  tiiose  crises  in  human  life,  occasional  or 
periodic,  in  which  the  persons  passing  through 
them  are  regarded  as  centres  of  danger  either  to 
themselves  or  to  others.  It  is  as  a  result  of  this 
primitive  belief  tliat  the  period  of  maternity  is  a 
period  of  oeremonial  *  nncfeanness  * ;  the  woman  is 
then  tabu.  But  equally  the  child,  which  is  part 
of  herself,  and  has  been  in  such  close  contact  with 
the  mother,  is  also  unclean — another  centre  of 
danger.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  wliatevcr  ceremonies 
have  to  be  undergone  by  tbe  mother  to  remove  the 
tabu  have  also  to  be  participated  in  by  the  child. 
Thus,  with  the  Koragars  oi  West  India,  mother 
and  child  are  ceremonially  unclean  for  five  days, 
and  both  are  restored  to  purity  by  a  tepid  bath 
(Walhonse.  JAIir,  S7S). 

Among  the  Polynesians  the  child  is  tapu,  and 
can  be  touched  by  none  but  sacred  persons.  He 
becomes  noa  (free  from  tapu)  by  the  father  touch- 
ing him  with  roast  fern  root,  which  he  then  eats. 
Next  morning  the  eldest  relative  in  the  female 
line  does  the  same  (Shortland,  op.  vU.  143).  Lus- 
tration of  the  woman  and  newborn  child  ia  prac- 
tised among  the  American  Indians,  Negroes,  and 
Hottentots,  who  purify  both  mother  and  child  by 
smearing  them '  alter  toe  uncleanly  native  fashion  * 
(Tvlor,  Prim.  Cult*  ii.  432).  Among  tbe  Karens 
'  childrcm  are  supposed  to  come  into  tbe  world 
defiled,  and,  unless  that  dttUemmt  is  removed, 
thenr  mil  be  unfortunate  and  unsuccessful  in  their 
undertakings.'  This  defilunent  is  therefore  fanned 
away  bv  one  of  the  elders  with  appropriate  words, 
after  which  he  binds  thread  round  tbe  child's  wrist 
and  gives  it  a  name  {JRASBe  xxxvii.  pt.  2,  131). 
So  with  the  Malays,  infants  are  purified  by  fumi- 
gation, and  women  after  childbirth  are  half-roasted 
over  the  purificatory  fire  (Skeat,  Malay  Magic, 
London,  iSOO,  77). 

f.  Mother  and  child  at  the  mffrcy  evil  epirits. 
n  addition  to  mother  and  child  being  regarded 
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as  nnelean  or  tabn^  the^  are  alao,  Bccording  to  » 
widely  distrilnited  opinion,  especially  Bnbjecfc  to 
the  attack  of  evil  Bpirits.   Their  very  helplesBtiess 

ErobablT  Buggested  this  ides  among  peoples  who 
elieved  themselves  surrounded  at  all  times  by  hosts 
of  Bpirits  ready  to  snatch  them  away  or  to  do  them 
an  Ql  tnm.  The  child  is  thought  by  the  people  of 
£a8t  Central  Africa  to  be  most  open  to  attack 
until  seven  days  old.   Here  the  spirits  are  pro- 

fitiated  by  sacrifice  (Macdonald,  Afneana,  London, 
882,  i.  224).  The  Kalmuks  drive  off  the  evil  spirits 
from  mother  and  child  by  rushing  about^  shoot- 
ing and  brandishing  cudgels  (Pallas,  Beisen,  St. 
Petersbui^,  1771-70,  i.  360),  while  the  tribes  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  scare  them  away  with  bon- 
fires ((/our.  Ind,  Arch.  i.  270).  A  similar  pre- 
caution is  prescribed  by  the  Pusi  sacred  books — a 
fire  or  a  lamp  is  kept  lit  for  three  days  to  keep 
away  the  Devs  and  Drujs,  wizards  and  witches, 
who  use  their  utmost  enorts  to  kill  mother  and 
child  (West,  Pahlavi  Teats,  i.  316,  343-344,  iii. 
277).  Snoh  beliefs  have  survived  among  the  Euro- 
pean peasantry,  bnt  with  them  it  is  now  mostly 
either  witches  or  fairies  who  are  feared.  In  some 
distoiets  witches  were  believed  to  carry  off  children 
to  devour  them  in  a  ritual  orgy  at  the  Sabbat; 
while  fairies  stole  the  child  in  oran  to  bring  it  ap 
among  themselves,  leaving  a  puny  changding  in 
ita  place.  Hence  the  recent  Scandinavian  custom 
of  never  lettine  the  fire  out  till  the  child  is  baptized 
— a  costom  identical  with  one  followed  by  the 
anident  Bomana;  and  the  Celtic  practice  oi  pro- 
tecting mother  and  child  from  fairies,  spirits,  and 
the  like  by  carrying  fire  round  them  sunwise. 

4.  Removal  of  tMnt.  —  In  order  to  remove  the 
dangerous  inflnenoes  which  were  supponed  to 
emanate  from  the  child  and  to  nentralize  the  evils 
to  which  it  was  in  turn  exposed,  variona  methods 
wrae  and  are  resorted  to.  Among  these  are  puri- 
fication by  water,  or  by  blood,  or  by  fire,  while 
analogous  rites  at  birth  or  paberty,  mqnently  in 
connexion  with  the  name-giving  ceremony,  are 
tatning,  circumcision,  and  other  bodily  mutila- 
tions, or  initiation,  with  the  simulation  of  death 
and  re-lorth.  Where  such  efforts  had  for  their 
end  the  removal  of  tabn,  they  were  mainly  of  a 
purificatory  nature.  The  tabu,  in  aavage  i^ni<m, 
resembles  ooth  a  contagions  and  an  inrections 
disease.  It  is  a  kind  of  invisible  essence,  surround- 
ing the  tabued  person  or  thing,  and  easily  passing 
over  to  other  things  and  persons.  All  ntes  for 
removal  of  tabn  are,  therefore,  largely  purificatory. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  evil  infiuencea 
to  which  mother  or  child  is  exposed.  But  their 
removal  is  effected  not  only  by  purificatory  rites, 
but  by  magical  ceremonies,  by  sacrifices,  or 
terrorizing  tliem.  Examples  of  various  methods 
of  removing  tabu  or  external  evil  infioencee  may 
be  referred  to.  The  subject  is  frequently  placed 
by  the  fire,  or  fumigated  with  smolce  or  incense. 
Or  the  tabu  or  the  evil  ia  wiped  or  scraped  off 
with  the  hands,  which  are  then  washed,  or  with 
a  scraper,  which  ia  afterwards  buried  or  destroyed. 
Or,  again,  tiie  evil  ia  truiaferred  bodily  to  some 
other  person  or  thing,  according  to  a  wide-spread 
series  of  rites  of  which  that  of  the  scapegoat  is  an 
instance,  and  that  of  '  carrying  out  death^  another. 
Bnt  the  most  natural  methwl  of  all  is  that  of 
washing  or  lustration  with  water.  'The  tabn 
eiisence,  as  if  exuding  from  the  pores  and  clinging 
to  the  skin,  like  a  contagious  disease,  is  wiped  on 
with  water,  the  universal  cleanser'  (Crawley, 
Mtfttic  Bose,  London,  1902,  228).  With  the  Jews, 
washing  with  water  was  one  of  the  necessary  cere- 
monial methods  of  removing  uncleanness  or  tabu  ; 
BO  among  the  Navahos  the  man  who  has  touched 
a  dead  body  must  remove  his  clothes  and  wash 
himsdf  before  he  mingles  with  his  fellowa  [BE, 


First  Report,  p.  123);  and  Skeat  tells  na  that 
among  the  Malays  purification  of  mother  and  child 
is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of  fire  or  a 
mixture  of  rice-flour  uid  water  {op.  eit.  77),  the 
process  not  only  removing  tabn,  bnt  '  destroying 
the  active  potentialities  of  evil  spirits.'  This 
ceremonial  use  of  water  is  further  illustrated  by 
its  use  amon^  the  Kafirs,  who,  as  Lichtenstein 
.  says  {Travela  »n  Southern  A/riea,  London,  1812-15, 
i.  257),  remove  the  contagion  of  the  guilt  of 
murder,  of  death,  or  of  magic,  by  washmg.  So 
Basuto  warriors  bathe  after  battle  to  wash  off  the 
ghosts  of  their  victims,  'medicines' being  put  in 
the  water  by  a  sorcerer  farther  up  the  stream 
(Casalis,  Basutos,  London,  1861,  p.  258).  The  wash- 
ing with  lustral  water  is  thus  nec^sary  to  remove 
the  contagion  of 'uncleanness';  it  is  also  a  safe- 
guard agamst  impending  evil,  and  acts  as  a  kind 
of  mi^c  armour  which  turns  aside  the  attacks 
of  a  visible  or  invisible  foe.  We  go  on  now  to 
ask  why  water  should  have  this  efficacy,  as  a 
preliminary  to  showing  its  aotiml  use  in  ethnic 
baptismal  rites. 

5.  Watar  eu  a  mtfefruard.— The  animis^  theory 
of  the  universe  wnich  nnderllea  all  primitive  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  suggested  that  water  was  a 
living  being,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  asmsted  tiie 
processes  of  growth  and  aided  men  in  other  ways, 
might  be  presumed  to  be  beneficent.  But  even 
apart  from  the  animistic  theory,  water,  more  than 
any  other  thing  in  the  universe,  seemed  to  be 
alive.  Ita  motion,  its  sound,  its  power,  hinted  at 
life;  hence  the  vivid  Hebrew  pnrase  (oocuriing 
with  other  peoples  also)  (tf  *  living  water.'  Itmay 
be  presumed  also  that  man  soon  discovered  the 
pun^ng  effects  of  water  for  himself;  its  power 
of  quen^iing  thirst  he  already  knew ;  that  of  in- 
vigorating ^e  body  by  a  plnnj^e  in  its  oeol  wavea 
he  must  soon  have  found  out,  for  he  did  not  confine 
this  invigorating  process  to  himself,  but  even  bathed 
the  images  of  his  gods  on  stated  occasions,  in  (nder 
to  renew  their  powers.  The  further  idea  arose, 
aided  by  the  belief  in  a  spirit  or  divinity  of  the 
waters,  that  certain  waters,  more  usually  springs, 
lakes,  or  wells,  had  miraculous  healing  properties 
— a  belief  which  has  survived  centuries  of  Christi- 
anity. We  find  these  various  beliefs  about  the 
Water  of  Life  conferring  immortality,  strength, 
or  beauty,  or  about  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
idealized  in  folk-lore  in  the  many  European  folk- 
tales, with  parallels  from  all  stages  of  barbaric 
and  savage  culture  (cf.  MacCullocb,  CF,  London, 
1905,  oh.  3).  Another  concrete  survival  of  such 
primitive  ideas  is  the  belief  that  no  sfdrit  or  power 
of  evil  can  cross  running  water.  It  was  Uius  by  a 
logical  process  that  water,  considered  as  having 
idl  these  various  powers  and  as  being  itself  the 
vehicle  or  abode  of  spirits  favourable  to  mta, 
should  have  been  used  as  one  methixl  of  removing 
the  contagion  of  tabu  or  the  intluence  of  evu 
spirits,  or  at  a  higher  stage  should  have  been  held 
to  possess  the  power  of  removing  the  guilt  of  rin. 
This  last  function  may  be  conveniently  illustrated 
the  Hindu  belief  in  sacred  rivers,  e.ff.  the 
Ganges,  in  which  the  sins  of  a  lifetime  may  be 
removed  by  a  plunge — a  process  known  also  to  the 
superstitious  Roman  whom  Juvenal  (vi.  520-23) 
satirizes  for  washing  away  his  sins  by  dippi^  his 
head  three  times  in  the  waters  of  the  Tiber. 
Water,  which  removed  dirt  from  the  body,  could 
therefore  remove  the  contagion  of  tabu  ;  and  if  it 
(x>uld  do  this,  it  was  presumed  that  it  had  the 
further  power  of  removmg  the  stain  of  moral  evil. 
It  is  on  such  a  basis  that  what  are  justly  to  be 
ceilled  ethnic  baptismal  rites  are  founded.  Pri- 
marily, they  are  siniple  purifications  to  remove 
tabu,  or  to  ward  off  spirits  who  are  intent  on 
doing  the  oliild  an  injtuy.   Then  tiiey  are  con- 
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aeeCad  witJi  the  prooeM  of  name-giTuig.  Lastly, 
with  some  oorrespondeooe  to  Christiaa  adnlt  ba> 
tim,  they  are  used  at  initiations  or  before  the 
oelebration  of  Mysteries,  and  hare  then  a  oertain 
ethical  oontrat ;  th^  xentoTe  sin.  Bnt  all  alike 
MOM  out  of  tho  BaoBMirr  wuUng  «f  the  ohild 
after  hirth*  wUeh  ia  ttaaS  sometimes  a  leUffUms 
rite,  oonneoted  also  with  name-giving,  andtrun 
Uioee  primitire  ideas  abont  water  jost  referred  to. 
Each  of  theee  stagea  will  now  be  oonaidered 
separately. 

6.  CerMtmial  hulraiim  wUhoui  mmtgivlmg. — 
Among  the  peoide  of  SuBOt  B>  Afiiea,  it  is  onstom- 
aiy  to  wash  the  child,  when  it  U  three  days  old,  with 
water  wMcb  has  been  ipeeially  Messed  tor  this  pvT' 

C(Mnnxinger,  (^U^fr.  Stud.,  Gotha,  186B,  p.  SB7). 
act  has  eren  greater  ngmficanoe  among  the 
Basntoe,  with  whom  the  Naka,  when  he  oomes  to 
OMisecrate  the  child,  nukes  a  foam  ont  of  water 
and  variow  '  medicines.*  with  which  be  lathers  the 
child's  head.  He  then  binds  a  medicine  bag  round 
his  thiffbs  (Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.*  iL  43S).  Among 
many  S.  African  tribes— Giacas,  Gcalekas,  Tembos, 
Pondos,  Pradomisi,  Fingoee,  etc — the  mother  is 
sednded  for  a  mraith  after  the  hixtii.  The  fisher 
sUngfaters  an  ox  to  obtain  the  favoni  of  the 
anoestral  spirits,  and  during  the  month  wise  women 
sprinlde  the  ohild  daily  with  a  decoction  of  herbs, 
wd  repeat  meaninglesa  hymns  to  ensure  its  de- 
relopment  and  heiJtli.  It  is  aleo  passed  thiongh 
the  smoke  al  aromatio  wood  to  bring  it  wisdom, 
ri^or,  and  ralour.  X<ater  the  father  gires  the 
child  a  name,  nsnally  from  some  passing  event. 
Similar  customs  i>reTaO  amongthe  Yaos,  NHtkololo, 
Hacboas,  Angoni,  and  other  East  African  peoples 
(MaodonaldT/il/  nx.  287,  zzii  100).  A  com- 
bined use  of  water  and  fire  is  found  among  the 
Jaknn  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsola,  who  wash 
the  newborn  child  in  a  straam,  and  then,  bringing 
it  back  to  the  hut,  pass  it  frequently  over  a  newly- 
kindled  fire  on  which  pieces  of  sweet-smelling  wood 
hare  been  thrown  {Jour,  Ind.  Areh.  iL  fi04) )  while 
in  Java  the  oerenKnry  eonsbta  in  diaring  tu  child's 
head  fbrt^  days  afw  Urthj  before  an  assembled 
throng,  after  which  he  ts  dipped  in  a  brook.  In 
Fiji  the  child's  first  bath  is  made  the  occasion  of 
a  feast  ^  in  Urea,  at  the  feast  held  after  the  lurth 
of  a  child,  his  head  is  ceremonially  sprinkled  with 
water ;  while  in  Rotnma  the  head,  face,  gums  and 
lips  of  the  n«wly-bom  are  rubbed  with  Mlt  water 
and  oooo-nnt  dl  (Ploss,  D<u  Kind,  L  868).  With 
these  oeremoniea  may  be  oompared  the  custom  of 
the  Chinese,  who,  when  the  ohild  is  washed  at 
three  days  old,  hold  a  religious  rite  in  connexion 
with  this  act  of  purification  (DooUttle,  Social 
Life  of  Vu  ChintMy  Hew  York,  1867.  i.  120).  The 
intenaed  efTect  of  sueh  ceremonies  is  seen  in  the 
custom,  common  in  Upper  Egvpt,  of  bathing  the 
child  wt  its  fortieth  day  and  toen  pronouncing  it 
'clean.'  All  the  examples  cited  show  that  the 
first  washing  oi  the  child  is  itself  made  a  religions 
and  social  nte,  or  that  such  a  rite,  more  or  leas 
symbolic,  occurs  soon  after  birth. 

7.  LuMtratum  VTith  name-giving. — The  custom 
of  name-giving  may  occur  at  birui,  or  again  at 
puberty,  when  the  boy  is  initiated  into  the  totem- 
ehu,  the  tribcL  or  the  tribal  mysteries,  at  which 
time,  as  entering  upon  a  newer  or  fuller  life,  he 
QBoally  receives  a  new  namcu  Among  the  ZaIUs 
the  initiation  and  first  name-girine  oocnr  any  time 
after  the  child,  till  then  called  *  baoy,'  is  four  years 
old.  Although  there  is  no  use  of  water,  the  rite 
is  BO  Uke  that  of  Christian  bapticm  in  other 
respeots  that  it  may  be  described.  A  'sponsor* 
In^thes  on  a  wand  which  he  extends  towards  the 
child's  month  as  he  receives  his  name.  The  initia- 
tion is '  mainly  done  by  sponsors,  and  the  boy  must 
poBonally  take  the  rows  aa  som  as  he  is  cdd  enovgh  * 
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{BE,  Fifth  Report,  p.  SS3}.  Among  most  raoea  the 
name-giving  is  usually  a  religio-aomal  ceremony  of 
great  imjmrtano^  since  the  name  is  oonaidered 
among  pnmitire  folk  to  be  a  part  of  one's  person- 
alis (sse  Nau),  and  since  the  ceremony  admits 
the  ehild  to  the  pririlegjea  of  the  clan  or  tribe. 
We  are  here  oonoemed  with  the  ceremony  mly  as 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  ritual  use  01  water. 
First  it  should  be  obserred  that  the  custom  of 
giving  a  name  at  a  ceremonial  washing  which  baa 
become  '  baptismal '  has  |mbably  arisen  accident- 
ally. We  have  seen  that  tiie  newly-born  child  is 
washed  ae  «  woteodon  against  eru,  or  to  make 
him  eeremniiaUy  pure.  But  an  equally  important 
part  of  the  ahild*B  dawning  life  was  the  oonferring 
of  a  name  upcm  him— the  name,  as  a  part  of  tbe 
person&tity,  iMing  a  thing  of  magic  or  saeored  im- 
port. What  more  natural,  then,  than  the  combi- 
nation of  two  rites,  which  must  beqnently  hare 
been  petformed  ■nooesiBTely,  into  one  which  in- 
elnded  botht  Bnt  as  a  fnruier  stage  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  rite,  tiie  pnrifioatoiy  act  beoomci 
then  more  and  mon  symbolic,  and,  in  oertain 
aspects,  subsidiary  to  the  name-^ring  ceremony. 
Actual  washing  and  name-giving  immediately  after 
Inrth  occur  among  the  Kichtak  Islanders  (Bulings, 
N.  Buuia,  1802,  p.  175}. 

(1)  Africa.— The  more  ceremonial  act  is  well 
marked  among  several  African  tribes.  Among 
the  Yomba  Negroes  a  priest  is  sent  for  at  a  birth, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  discover  from  the  deities  which 
ancestor  means  to  dwell  in  the  child,  so  that  be 
may  be  called  by  bis  name.  At  the  actual  name- 
girmg  oeremony  the  child's  faoe  Is  ^irinlded  with 
water  from  a  vessel  which  stands  under  a  sacred 
tree  (Bastian,  Otog.  vnd  Eth.  Bildtr,  Jena,  1871  p. 
1S2).  Snch  ceremonies  are  general  in  Wert  Africa. 
Further  south,  among  the  Mtioto  people  of  Loanga, 
when  the  child  is  three  or  four  months  old  he  is 
sprinkled  with  water  in  presenoe  of  all  the  dwellers 
in  the  village,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  an 
Ulostrions  ancestor  (Ploss,  Da*  Kind,  I  250).  The 
same  sodal  riniifioanee  of  the  religions  rite— tlw 
reception  of  the  child  into  the  corporate  com- 
mnni^-^  well  marked  among  the  nibes  of  the 
Gabon.  When  a  birth  has  teken  place,  the  fact 
is  annonnoed  by  a  public  crier,  who  claims  for  the 
child  a  name  and  place  among  the  living.  S<Hne 
member  of  the  community  then  promises  for  the 
people  that  tiie  ohild  will  be  received,  and  will  hare 
*  right  to  all  their  privileges  and  immunities. 
The  people  then  assemble,  and  the  ohild  is  hzoufl^t 
ont  before  them.  The  headman  of  the  family  or 
village  sprinkles  water  upon  it,  nves  it  a  name, 
and  blesses  it — the  blessmg  usually  referring  to 
its  future  material  welfare  (Nassau,  Fetichism  in 
}V.  Africa,  N.  Y.  1904,  p.  212).  This  social  signifi- 
cance of  the  rite  will  be  met  with  in  other  oases. 
With  the  Baganda  of  Central  Africa  the  ceremony 
forms  part  of  another  which  tests  the  legitimacy 
of  tbe  ohild.  Several  children  of  two  years  old  are 
usually  brought  together.  Each  mother  throwstite 
fragment  of  the  nmbilioal  cord  which  she  has  pre- 
served into  a  bowl  containing  a  mixture  of  water, 
palm-wine,  and  milk.  If  it  floats,  the  child  is 
declared  legitimate.  A  name  is  oonferred,  and 
part  of  the  fluid  is  then  poured  upon  the  child's 
bead  (J.  Rosooe,  in  JAl  zxxii.  2S).  Among  the 
Ova-Herero  the  rite  is  most  elaborate.  The  child 
is  carried  br  the  mother  from  tbe  lying-in  house 
to  a  sacred  nre  which  is  constantly  tended  \iy  tiie 
headman's  eldest  daughter,  who  sprinkles  child 
and  mother  with  water  as  they  proceed.  Arrived 
at  the  place,  mother  and  diild  are  agun  sprinkled 
with  water  by  the  headman,  who  tnen  addreases 
the  child*s  ancestors,  and,  after  rariona  acts, 
tondies  its  forehead  with  his  own  and  girea  it  a 
name.   Each  man  [veeent  doea  Uw  same,  repeat- 
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in^  this  name  or  conferring  a  new  one ;  thus  a 
child  may  have  Boreral  names.  After  this  cere- 
mony the  child's  forehead  is  touched  with  that  of 
a  oow,  which  now  beomnes  hia  properly.  Ha  is 
tbea.  oMuddared  aa  On-H«raro  {G&bm,  xxxviiL 
38i). 

(2)  Blalay  Ardiipelago.— Similar  rites  are  found 
a3X  oyer  the  Malay  Archipelago,  as  the  following 
instances  will  show.  In  Sumatra,  at  the  name- 
giriiu;  ceremony,  the  child  is  carried  to  the  nearest 
numfiDA  water  oj  the  men ;  there  the  father  dips 
it,  ana  idres  it  a  name  (Floss,  op.  eit.  i.  258). 
Ainong  uie  Papnsns  the  name-giving  takes  plaoe 
as  soon  as  the  cnild  can  ran ;  at  the  same  time  it 
ia  taken  to  a  spring  and  there  solemnly  Imthed 
several  times  (ZE,  1876,  p.  185).  The  rite  is  made 
the  occasion  of  a  feast  amone  tdie  relatives.  With 
the  Negritoes  of  the  Fhilippmea  the  month  of  the 
newborn  diild  is  filled  with  salt;  after  tiiis  women 
hasten  with  it  to  the  nearest  brook,  in  which  they 
bathe  it.  The  name-giving  occurs  at  the  same 
time  (PloBS,  op.  eit.  L  26S).  The  use  of  salt  occurs 
among  several  peoples  as  a  ritual  act,  and  is  part 
of  the  baptismal  ceremony  of  the  Roman  Church. 

(3)  Among  various  P^ynesian  tribes  the  rite 
was  vsnalljr  connected  with  the  removal  of  tabu 
from  the  child.  The  priest  asperged  the  head  with 
a  green  twig  dipped  in  water,  or  use  immersed  the 
child  bodUy  in  the  water,  accompanying  the  act 
with  prayers  and  conjurations  in  dialogue  form, 
and  in  an  archaic  language.  With  the  Maoris, 
the  priest  repeated  a  number  of  names  borne  by 
ancestors  till  the  child  sneexed,  and  the  name 
spoken  at  that  moment  was  bestowed  npon  him, 
along  with  the  act  of  aaperging  or  dipping  him  in 
water.  The  child  was,  at  the  same  time,  dedi- 
cated to  the  war-god  Tn  (Tregear,  JAI  xix. 
98  i  Ellis,  Polynenan  .fiMearcAM,  4  vols.,  London, 
1832-^  t  260;  Taylor,  New  Zealand,  London, 
1868.  p.  184).  Sir  George  Grnr,  in  his  Palynenan 
Mythology  (p.  82),  cites  a  myth  which  shows  the 
importance  attached  to  the  «uet  obso'ranoe  of 
the  ritual.  When  Mani's  father  baptized  bim,  he 
hurried  over  or  omitted  some  of  tne  karaJdas — 
prayers  offsred  to  make  him  sacred  and  free  from 
impurities— and  for  this  he  afterwwls  feeoed  that 
Uie  gods  would  be  sngiy.  This,  of  oonrs^  is  aJcin 
to  toe  fear  shown  by  savages  evenwhere  Tenid- 
ing  the  non-obeervanoe  of  taba  rites.  At  ft  uter 
period,  when  the  ohild  had  grown  up  to  be  a  yonth, 
he  was  again  spriuUed  wit&  water,  in  octe  to  be 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  warrior. 

(4)  Similar  observanoes  are  found  among  the 
American  Indian  tribes.  TbeCherokeespaiormed 
the  rito  when  the  child  was  time  days  <^  and 
firmly  believed  that^  if  it  were  onitted^  the  ohild 
would  certainly  die  (Whipple,  B^ort  on  Indian 
Tribtt,  Washington.  1855.  p.  85).  The  Mayas  be- 
lieved that  the  oeremonial  ablution  washed  away 
evil,  hindered  the  influence  of  evil  demons,  and  gave 
the  ohild  inclinations  to  good.  The  priest  having 
appointed  a  lucky  day,  a  feast  was  prepared,  and 
the  feither  fosted  for  uiree  days.  Among  the  eos- 
toms  observed  at  the  rite  were  cleansing  the  house 
to  drive  oat  evil,  throwing  maize  and  incense  on  a 
fire  hy  each  child  who  was  to  be  baptized,  striking 
the  child  to  drive  away  unclean  thoughts.  The 
priest  theot  signed  the  child  and  sprinkled  him 
with  scored  water ;  this  act  was  repeated  by  the 
father,  and  the  rite  ooncloded  with  the  catting 
of  a  look  of  the  child's  liair  1^  means  <a  a  stone 
knife  (Bancroft,  NB,  San  Francisco,  1883,  L  664). 
This  most  elaborate  ceremony  had  an  evidently 
ethical  as  well  as  a  religions  import ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  rites,  though 
we  should  be  careful  to  observe  that  the  etbi^ 
standard  ot  these  races  was  far  frcnra  being  that 
of  onr  own.  Dr.  Brinton  has  pmnted  oat  tiiat 


the  purification  of  the  child  by  water  was,  with 
several  of  the  native  races  of  America,  s^led 
by  a  word  signifying  '  to  be  bom  again'  {Myth* 

the  Nwt  World,  N.  T.  1868,  p.  148).  Astomsh. 
ing  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  on  a  level  with  tiie 
psychology  of  other  savage  religious  rites,  e.0. 
those  of  initiation  to  the  mysteries,  or  at  the 
Tn^lriTig  of  sorcerers,  when  the  youth  is  believed 
to  die  and  come  to  life  again,  receiving  a  new 
name,  and  acting  in  all  respecte  as  if  all  life  was 
new  to  him.  It  is  well  known  tiiat  both  Axtees 
and  Feravians  nsed  some  kind  of  baptism;  and 
while  the  facts  may  have  been  exaggerated  by 
contemporary  reporters,  the  Christian  priests  who 
witnessed  the  rites  believed  firmly  that  the  devil, 
for  his  own  evil  ends,  had  mimicked  the  Chris- 
tian sacrament.  We  may  therefore  assume  that 
the  description  of  tbe  rite  among  these  peoples 
;  is,  on  t^e  whole,  correct.  Sahagun  says  that  the 
order  of  baptism  among  the  Aztecs  Mf^an,  *  0 
child,  recdve  the  water  of  t^e  Lord  of  the  world, 
which  is  our  life ;  it  is  to  wash  and  purify ;  may 
these  drops  remove  the  sin  which  was  given  thee 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  since  afi  of  us  are 
under  its  power* ;  and  ciHicluded,  *  Now  ha  liveth 
anew  and  is  bom  anew,  now  is  he  pnrified  and 
cleansed,  now  our  Mother  tiie  Water  i^un 
Iningetdi  him  into  the  world.'  The  ceremonial 
washing  was  repeated  twice,  at  birth  and  four  days 
later,  and  at  the  later  ceremony  the  child  received 
its  name,  usually  that  of  some  ancestor,  who,  it 
was  hoped,  woold  watch  over  it  until  the  time  of 
the  seoond  name-giving  and  baptism  in  later  life 
{HiH,  de  ta  Nueva  E^afla,  lib.  vL  cap.  37).  The 
expressions  used  here  concerning  the  water  show 
that  tiw  rite  was  based  on  those  primitive  ideas  of 
the  power  of  water  which  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  Peruvian  rite  had  mnch  the  same 
purpose.  A  priest  immersed  the  child  in  water, 
at  the  same  ume  ezoroiang  evil  spirits  from  it, 
and  Udding  tjhem  enter  the  water,  which  was 
thm  biuiea  In  the  ground.  A  first  name  was  at 
the  same  time  conferred  upon  the  child  (lUville, 
Seliffion$  of  Mexieo  and  <^  PerVf  London,  1^, 
p.  ^).  Both  Aztecs  and  Peruvians  had  a  con- 
siderable sense  of  moral  evU.  This  is  especially 
noticeaUe  in  the  Mexiean  rite,  wbere  also  it 
was  ioaght  to  free  the  child  from  evil  qdrits  as 
well  as  from  inherited  sin.  With  both  peoples, 
it  should  also  be  noted,  as  with  the  Hindus,  ntoal 
ablutions  were  used  to  remove  the  guilt  of  sins 
when  these  were  confessed  to  the  priests.  Similar 
rites  were  common  among  the  wild  tribes  of 
Mexico,  after  the  name  had  been  selected  at  the 
moment  ol  birth  (Bancroft,  op.  ei^  i.  6611|  and 
they  are  known  to  exist  anungrarioas  tribes  of 
S.  Amerios,  *.g.  tiie  Tomsnss  oiBradl,  with  whtnu 
the  child  ist  as  it  were,  made  one  cS  ute  family  by 
receiving  an  anoestral  name,  while  it  is  sprinKled 
at  the  same  time  with  a  deooctioa  of  hexbe 
(Martins,  BeUrage  ew  Ethnographic  und  Sprachen- 
kuruU  Amerika*,  2  vols.,  Leipz.  1867.  i.  485).  The 
Eskimos  of  North  America,  who  believe  that  the 
name  is  a  living  thing,  call  the  child  after  a  dead 
ancestor.  Its  month  Is  damped  with  water,  tiie 
name  is  repeated,  and  it  is  believed  to  enter  tiie 
child  at  that  moment.  Until  then,  the  name 
having  left  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  both  he  and 
it  have  been  restless,  but  now  both  are  at  peaee 
(Nansen.  Etkimo  Life,  Lond.  1893.  p.  228). 

(6)  Adatic  races  and  reli^ons  &eqnentfy  oom- 
Una  name-^ving  and  lustaration.  Among  tSie 
Tibetan  and  Mongolian  Buddhists  the  ceremony 
takes  place  from  three  to  ten  days  after  lorth. 
Candles  are  lit  on  the  honse-altais,  and  over  a 
vessel  of  water  the  lama  repeats  the  consecration 
formulas.  He  then  immerses  the  ohild  in  the 
water  three  times,  signs  it,  and  calls  it  by  its 
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name.  He  also  drawi  ito  faoroeoope  by  means  of 
eerUin  'medicines'  whieh  he  plaoes  in  the  bap- 
tnmal  iratac,  and  names  tiia  gnardiaii  diTinity  of 
the  child.  The  eeremony  ends  with  a  feast  and 
the  offering  of  a  present  to  the  lama  (KSppen,  JBel. 
dwAuUksBerlbi.  1867-09,  iL  320).  FrwinenUy. 
as  Smoler  relates  of  the  Boriata,  the  name  is 
ehsnged  if  it  pro  res  unlucky  {LAntArmotoffU, 
xii.  In  Japan  the  name  is  given  to  the  enild 

whAn  it  is  a  month  old,  water  ming  at  the  same 
tame  sprinkled  upon  it  (Siebold,  Nymm,  t.  22). 
The  eeremonies,  as  oondoetad  amciig  the  CHiinese, 
are  of  an  elaborate  obazaoter.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  birth  a  Taoist  priest  oomes  to  the  house 
and  sprinkles  the  rooms  with  water — a  rite  known 
as  *  the  Pnrificatum.*  Onicns,  garlio,  celray.  and 
oth«r  things  with  magical  Tirtaes  an  tiien  [uaccd 
in  the  wsMT  in  widen  the  child  is  to  be  washed, 
after  which  its  fortune  is  told  and  its  mythic 
Kuardiaii  tree  is  asoertained.  The  next  step  is  for 
uie  priest  to  inqoire  through  '  cop^vination '  hy 
what  name  the  child  shall  be  called,  and  when 
this  has  been  disoorered,  he  then  bestows  it  on 
the  infsnt.  It  shonld  be  noted  that,  to  prevent  a 
donon  soul  taking  poaseerion  <rf  the  child's  body 
in  the  absence  of  its  own  soul,  the  mother  mixes 
the  ash  of  banan»4kin  with  water,  and  paints  a 
eraes  with  this  mixture  fm  the  sleeping  child's 
forehead  {FLJ  t.  822  f. ).  With  the  BuddhisU  of 
Ceykm  and  Burma,  en  the  fourteenth  day  after 
birth,  at  an  hour  fixed  by  an  astrologer,  the  re* 
latives  and  friends  feast  together,  the  child  is 
named,  and  its  head  is  washed  for  tiw  first  time. 
The  eeremony  is  aaak^toiiB  to  the  Btihmaaie  rite  of 
JitaJtarman  (H.  Williuns,  Buddhim^  1880.  p.  868). 

(8)  The  Indian  and  Iranian  rites,  though  soaroely 
b^^asmal,  are  worth  noting,  espedally  when  th^ 
an  taken  in  connexion  with  the  rites  of  initiation 
(see  I  13)  whidi  an  their  complement.  Amraig 
the  andent  Hindus  (and,  lem  complrtely,  in  modem 
times)  the  following  ceremonies  wen  performed. 
Befon  the  nanl-stnng  wm  out  tiie  Jitakarman 
rite  was  performed  fw  male  children,  and  while 
tiie  sacred  formulie  wen  recited,  the  child  was  fed 
with  honey  and  butter.  Ten  or  twelre  days  after 
Urth  the  father  performed,  or  eansed  to  oe  [wr* 
fmned,  the  Nimadheya,  <a  rite  of  naming  g^nng 
the  ehild  a  secret  name  besides  the  name  fur 
use,  whieh  had  to  be  auspicious  if  he 
wen  a  BrUiman,  connected  with  power  if  a 
Kfatriya,  with  wealth  if  a  Vaii&ya,  or  ccmtemp- 
tiue  if  a  Sfldra.  Later,  then  wen  rites  in  eon* 
nexion  with  first  leaving  the  house,  F"*^f^"g  the 
tMiBun,  ot&  Other  writers  •PmJc  of  the  child 
being  ceremonially  washed,  or  dapped  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Oanges  or  some  other  river  (XoiM  o/ 
Jronw,  iL  99,  80|  DuU,  Oiv.  in  Aneimtt  India, 
London,  1898,  i.  202  j  Ztmmer,  Altindmh»»  Ltben, 
Berlin,  1879,  p.  820).  Little  is  known  of  the  birth 
eoemouies  among  the  andent  Iranians  beyond 
those  already  desi^bed,  and  the  statements  some- 
times  made  regarding  the  nse  of  a  Idnd  of  bapUnn 
may  teat  oo  erroneous  renderings  of  passagesm  the 
aacnd  books  (eee  Oeiger,  Oin.  London, 
1886,  L  M,  and  truslator's  note).  Beausobn 
(AM.  Mamek,,  Amsterdam,  1784-30.  lib.  ix.  cap.  6, 
ieo.  16)  says  the  child  was  carried  to  the  temple, 
when  the  priest  plunged  it  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  the  father  gave  it  a  name.  Corresponding 
to  the  Hlodn  feeding  with  honey  end  batter  is 
perhaps  tlw  old  enitom  of  giving  the  newly -bom 
child  some  haoma-jnioe  and  aloes,  in  oraer  to 
confer  wisdom  upon  it,  as  well  as  to  drive  off 
fiends  and  erO  nnrits  {SadDar,  xxiv. j  Shdjfcut  la- 
Sfidyati,  X.  16-16;  and  of.  Gomme,  Eth.  in  Folk- 
ton,  Lond<m,  1802,  p.  120,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
eenmonial  feeding).  Amon^  modem  Parris  then 
an  no  fenulities  m  oonnexion  with  name-giving. 


the  mother  conferring  a  name  upon  the  child 
^Geiger,  i.  67,  translator's  note),  although  Uie 
joals  (aatodoger)  'first  gives  out  the  names  the 
chUd  can  bur  according  to  its  affinity  to  the 
stars  under  whose  influence  it  was  bom '  (Karaka, 
History  of  the  Partis,  London,  1884,  L  161-102). 
Withth  em,  the  Bareshnum  rite  jsee  §  la  (2))  washes 
away  all  defilement  contracted  in  the  womb. 

(7)  Among  the  ancient  pagan  races  of  Europe 
rimilar  enstoins  wen  also  found.  The  heathen 
Teutons  had  a  baptismal  rite  long  befne  Christian 
inflaenoes  had  reached  them.  The  ceremony  took 
place  immediately  after  birth,  the  father  sprinkling 
the  child,  giving  it  a  name,  and  conBeorating  it  to 
the  household  gods.  In  this  way  he  acknowledged 
it  as  his  own,  and  after  the  nte  the  child  could 
not  be  exposed,  as  it  had  now  beoome  one  of  the 
kin.  The  eeremony  was  known  as  tn^nt  avta, 
'sprinkling  with  water'  (Grimm,  Teut.  Myth., 
London,  1880-83,  ii.  602).  Keferences  to  the  rito 
occur  in  the  CkronieUs.  Snorro  Sturleeon  (Chron. 
0.  70)  nlates  that  a  noble,  in  the  reign  of  Harold 
HarfagT,  took  a  newborn  child,  and,  pouring  water 
upon  Its  head,  called  it  Haoo.  Pope  Gregory  in. 
directed  the  misaionaiy  Boniface  how  to  proceed 
in  such  cases  where  this  paean  baptism  had  alrrady 
been  used.  Mallet  (North,  Anttq.,  London,  1770. 
L  886)  rightly  shows  the  true  natun  of  such  rites 
when  he  says  they  were  intended  to  preserve  chil* 
dren  'frtnn  the  sorceries  and  evil  oharnu  which 
wicked  spirits  might  employ  against  them  at  the 
moment  of  their  birth.'  The  Celta  also  had 
■imilar  eust<mis ;  and  hen  the  priest  is  mon  in 
evidenoe,  althongh.  as  some  think,  the  method  of 
naming  and  the  whole  of  Druidism  were  taken  over 
from  the  non-Celtio  races  with  whom  the  Celts 
found  themselves  in  contact.  Saga  and  legend 
alike  give  many  instanoee  of  the  Druid  bestowing 
a  name  on  the  child  from  some  casual  circnm- 
stance  wUch  had  happened  at  tiie  birth  or  after, 
— a  method  of  name-giving  common  ammg  various 
savage  races.  As  with  the  Eskimos,  the  name  was 
an  entity,  an  actnal  snbstance  put  upon  the  child 
1^  the  Druid.  OccasionaUy.  slso,  a  baptismal  rite 
is  mentioned  ss  performed  by  the  Druid;  e.a. 
Gonall  Cemaoh  was  so  baptizea  ( Windisoh,  Iri»m$ 
TtxU,  Lelpsig.  1891-07,  ifi*  SOSL  428).  Then  is  no 
reason  to  U&k  with  Bl  tVArhola  de  Jubainville 
{E«v.  an.  xix.  90).  that  then  is  hen  only  a 
product  of  the  intonation  of  the  saga -writers, 
reflecting  Christian  ideas,  dnce  such  a  rite  is  so 
wide-spread  in  paganism,  while  (see  (8))  some  trace 
of  it  still  remaUB  as  a  survival  on  Celtic  ground 
(Rhys  and  Jones,  The  Welsh  People,  London,  1900, 
66  f.  t  W.  Stokes,  C<tftr  Anmattn  [in  Windisch, 
Iritehe  Temte,  iii.]  see.  261 ;  and  Aeademjf,  1806, 
p.  187).  The  birth-ritual  of  the  Greeks  (am<mg 
whom  ritual  purification  occupied  so  large  a  place) 
was  as  follows :  The  child  was  at  once  oathed  in 
water,  sometimes  mixed  with  oil  or  wine.  On  the 
fifth  or  seventh  day,  a  more  formal  purification 
took  place  (the  dt^tp6/ua),  and  the  child  was  also 
carried  round  the  fire.  On  this  day  or  on  the 
tenth  day,  on  the  occadon  of  a  femily  festival, 
which  was  also  sacrificial,  the  father  recognized 
the  child,  which  (as  in  the  Teutonic  instance) 
could  not  then  be  expMed,  and  the  name,  usually 
that  of  a  grandparent,  was  Ki^en  (see  scholium 
on  Arilstotfe,  Lj/sistr.  757).  The  Romans,  on  the 
Dies  Lustricns,— the  ninth  dt^^  after  btath  for 
boys,  the  eighth  for  girls, — etmCened  a  name  on 
the  ddld,  which  was  paased  through  water,  the 
nurse  at  the  same  time  touohii^  iH"BO  end  fon- 
head  with  saliva  to  avert  magical  and  demoniac 
arts  (Macrobins,  Saturnalia,  lib.  i.  cap.  16). 

(8)  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  occasionally,  a 
pre-Christian  rito  remains  as  a  superetitious  ob- 
servance, even  where  Christian  baptumi  is  common. 
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A  good  example  of  thl«  oocon  among  the  Lwpt> 
who,  in  heathen  tunes,  had  a  oeremony  called 
laugo  (see  more  foUj  art.  BlBTH>  Finna  and 
Lapps).  This  oonsistea  in  bathine  or  sprinklinE 
the  ofaild  with  water  in  irtiich  alder-twifpB  had 
been  {daced,  while  a  name  was  ^ven  to  it,  and 
it  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Sarakha, 
Uie  birth-goddess.  At  any  illness  the  ceremony 
was  repeated  and  a  new  name  given.  Bat  when 
Cliristian  baptism  was  introduced,  the  old  rite 
was  still  continued  privately,  both  by  way  of 
oottfinning  the  Christuui  rite  and  contmuing  the 
adTantages  supposed  to  b»  given  br  the  heathw 
ceremony  (Pinkerton,  Oeneral  CoUection  of  .  .  . 
Voyaget  and  Traveh,  London,  1808-1814,  i.  483 ; 
Floes,  t  267, 268).  Such  a  case  as  this  distinctly 
points  to  the  rationale  of  ethnic  baptismal  rites  as 
already  set  forth,  vil  a  defence  against  evil  in- 
flnoiees  as  well  as  a  lamoral  vt  "unoleaanew.' 
The  baptismal  ceremony  of  the  pagan  Celts  already 
lef^rred  to  has  not  altogether  been  destroyed  by 
the  nae  of  the  Christian  rite ;  for  even  now,  in 
remote  districts,  the  following  BorriTal  is  found. 
After  birth,  the  QoiBe  drops  three  drops  of  water 
on  the  child's  forehead  m  Nomine.  A  temporary 
name  is  given  until  the  real  name  la  conferred  in 
the  Christian  ceremony.  This  earlier  baptism 
keeps  off  fairies  (evil  iaflnencee)  and  ensures  borial 
in  consecrated  ^ond.  It  is  thus  a  dear  survival 
of  an  earlier  purificatory  and  protective  rite,  which 
at  the  same  time  admitted  to  the  tribal  religions 
pxivileges  (Carmichael,  CamUna  6ad«liea,  1900, 
L  116).  The  pagan  rite  also  peiBiBta  with  Uie 
Lithuanian  peoples  on  the  Baltic  coast.  On  the 
evaning  before  the  baptism  the  prieet,  tiie  child 
is  bathed  in  warm  water,  while  an  old  woman 
kills  a  oock  at  the  place  where  the  child  was  bom 
{L'Anihropologie,  v.  713). 

8.  Svggetted  irUlwnce  of  Chrutian  and  Jwoiah 
rite*. — ^Tne  poesibilit;^  of  the  derivation  of  some 
of  these  etfinic  baptiamal  ritee  from  Jewish  or 
Christian  sources  sbonM  not  be  overloolrad.  I^. 
Hassan  suggests  this  in  the  case  of  tiie  West 
African  ceremonies ;  nor  is  it  improbable  in  tliis 
and  in  other  oases  when  we  consider  the  difinsion  of 
belief,  ritual,  myth,  foIk-tale,  or  of  art  and  indns. 
trial  products  outwards  from  various  centres,  and 
their  ready  aooeptanoe  hy  races  at  a  great  distance 
from  siuh  centres.  Bnt,  on  tiie  other  hand,  simi- 
lar bdiefa  everywhere  produce  similar  results,  and 
the  nniversality  of  tiie  opinions  regarding  nnclean- 
neea,  the  contagion  of  evil,  and  harmful  spirits,  as 
wdl  as  oonoeming  the  power  of  water,  may  quite 
eadly  have  given  rise  to  similar  purificatory  rites 
inTarions  regions  and  religions,  without  anyneoee- 
aaryreoouree  to  imitation  of  Jewish  or  Christian 
rites.  To  these,  name-giving  was  sometimes  at- 
tadied,  here  1^  accident,  there  by  intention. 
Ptaqnentfy,  too,  what  makes  these  heatiien  rites 
appear  so  much  to  resemble  the  Christian  sacra- 
ment is  the  use  of  Christian  formulee  in  describ- 
ing them  thoee  who  have  witnessed  them  and 
have  been  struck  with  the  resemblances  rather 
than  with  tiie  differenoes.  The  universality  and, 
in  some  oases,  the  antiquity  of  these  rites  point 
to  their  originality. 

9^  Rdigiout  anaaodal  amect  of  the  Wfw.— Ana* 
lyzing  the  various  examples  or  ethnic  baptism, 
we  note  several  points.  First,  the  purificatory 
washing  frequently  passes  over  into  a  mere  sym- 
bolic  act  oT  sprinkling,  a  process  analogous  to 
the  change  in  tiie  Christian  rite  from  dipping  to 
iKmring  watmr  ow  the  candidate.  Next,  the  re- 
ligions aspect  of  the  rite  is  emphaedzed  by  the 
dedication  of  the  child  to  the  gods  (Polynesia, 
Mexico,  etc);  b^  the  solemnity  of  the  act;  by 
its  frequent  performance  by  pnest  or  medicine- 
man (vaiions  Airioan  tribes,  Polynesians,  Mexi- 1 


cui^  Pemvians,  Blayaa,  Tibetans,  Chinese, 
Hindus,  Iranians,  and  Celts),  or  by  the  father 
as  house-prieet ;  by  the  use  of  '  medicine'  in  addi- 
tion to,  or  ,in  place  of,'  water ;  and  by  the  general 
intention  of  the  rite  as  already  pointed  ont. 
Lastly,  tiie  sodal  aspect  of  tiie  rite  is  emphadzed 
in  its  public  performance,  oocasionally  b^  the 
headman  of  the  community;  by  the  recepti<m  ot 
the  child  into  the  kin ;  by  the  feast  hela  on  the 
occasion,  which  is  attended  by  the  relatives ;  and 
also  by  the  common  custom  of  naming  after  an 
ancestor.  (For  examples  of  name-siTing  itsdf, 
accompanied  by  a  feast  attended  Br  relatives,  w 
as  nuucing  the  child  a  member  of  the  kin,  see 
Hind,  Letbrador,  2  vols.,  Lond.  1863, 1  280;  JAl 
xix.  324  [Torres  Straits] ;  BE,  Third  Report,  p.  246 
Omahas,  the  child's  face  is  marked  with  the  privi- 
eged  symbolic  decoration];  L'Antkrop.  x.  729 
[Borneo]).  Thus  ethnic  baptism,  aooompanying 
the  act  of  name-giving,  cannot  be  oonridered  as  a 
casual  rite,  but  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  for  the  religious  and  soi^U 
life  of  the  chud.  The  occasional  performance  of  the 
rite  by  the  mother  or  by  other  women  of  the  tribe 
must  have  originated  through  the  matriarohate 
and  descent  through  the  mother. 

la  Bemtum  with  blood. — The  aspect  of  the  bap- 
tismal nte  as  a  formal  admission  mto  the  clan  or 
tribe  is  further  seen  in  those  cases  where  tiie  child 
or,  later,  the  youth  is  sprinkled  with  his  father's 
or  kinsman's,  or  with  sacrificial,  blood.  Among 
the  Caribe  the  newborn  child  was  sprinkled  wit£ 
blood  drawn  from  the  father's  shonlder,  to  give  it 
oonrage  and  generosity,  and,  since  the  life  of  tha 
dan  IS  in  the  Uood,  to  admit  it  to  tiie  cirda  ot 
the  kin  (Rochefbrt.  He*  AntiOet,  1600,  p.  660). 
Among  certain  Australian  tribes  at  the  initiation 
of  youths,  it  is  oustomaiy  for  the  older  men  to 
cut  themselves  and  let  the  blood  run  upon  the 
novice,  the  object  being  to  strengthen  him,  or  to 
transfuse  the  kin-life  into  him.  EspeciallT  is  tiiis 
the  ease  where  the  nneariiw  wit£  blood  takes 
place  after  the  pretended  Idlung  and  restoration 
of  the  candidate,  when  he  also  receives  a  new 
name  (Howitt,  pp.  668, 668 ;  Frazer,  Totenmm ;  and 
for  corresponding  uses  of  blood,  3penoer-GilIen^ 
p.  506  f .).  Among  the  Alfoers  the  child  is  smeared 
with  swine's  blood(Bastian,  Die  ViUkerderdeUiehm 
Asien,  Jena,  1800-1871,  v.  270) ;  and  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  rum  (repladnsr  blood)  is  squirted  over  him 
by  the  father  ( Ellis,  Tthi-apeaJang  Peoples,  London, 
1887,  p.  283).  The  modem  Arabs  retain  the  custom 
from  heathen  times  of  washing  a  child's  forehead 
with  the  blood  of  an  animal  sacrificed  to  a  saint 
whose  favour  has  caused  the  child's  birth,  and 
whose  protection  is  thus  expected  to  be  given  to 
him.  There  is  also  some  idea  of  identif^g  the 
child  with  the  sacrifice  by  which  he  is  redeemed 
(Curtiss,  Prim.  Sem.  Bel.,  Chicago,  1902,  p.  201). 
In  heathen  times  this  rite  had  greater  significance 
as  bringing  the  child  within  the  stock ;  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  stock-god  in  connexion  with  a 
sacrifice,  the  blnod  of  which  was  daubed  on  his 
head.  The  blood  imited  god  and  child.  The  child 
was  also  named  and  its  gums  rubbed  with  masti- 
oated  dates  (symbolic  food-giving  rite,  vL  %  ^(6), 
India,  Perma)  on  the  morning  after  its  birth, 
probably  by  the  prieet.  All  these  ritee  si^ified 
reception  into  the  privilege,  social  and  religious, 
of  the  kin-ffroup  (W.  A.  Smith,  £in«Aip  im 
.dra&Ms,  Cambridge,  190S,  p.  IS&t.). 

II.  {74eof«a/m>.— Thesameintentionotaeknow- 
lodging  lanship,  and  of  bestowins  it  eeremonially 
through  contact  of  the  child  with  something  be- 
longing to  the  kinsman,  is  seen  in  several  ritea 
where  the  child  is  rubbed  with  the  saliva  of  a  rela- 
tive or  is  spat  upon.  Actual  examples  in  connexion 
witii  the  giving  of  a  name  are  fovnd  ammg  the 
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Ifandlngoa  and  Bambaraa  of  Weat  Africa,  the 
mieet  ^ttiag  thrioe  in  the  ehild*i  laee  (Park, 
Jnttrior  Diatriett  of  Africa,  Edin.  1800,  p.  246). 
Anwng  tiia  Banyoro  oi  Uganda,  on  the  ulrd  or 
fonrth  day  after  tiie  ohild  i«  bom,  the  prieet 
pr«Mnta  it  to  the  anceitnl  >[nziti  and  bega  their 
laTOor  for  it,  aooompanyiag  eaeh  neeial  teqaeat  W 
•pitting  oa  the  child'a  body  and  BinaUag  it  (Sir  H. 
JohBBton.  Uganda  ProUetora^IjooS.  IMS,  it 
MT).  Mnhammad  i*  aaid  to  have  done  the  aame 
ubim  he  named  hia  grandeon  Baaan  (Ookley, 
Sanettu*  Load.  1847,  p.  861).  Persina,  in  lus 
Satirm  m.  81),  ridiovlea  the  female  relatire  who 
mha  the  bal^a  forehead  with  aaliva  when  it  xeoeiTea 
ita  name (iee %yfl)faKib»  Boman  enatcon).  The 
pnotieeaarviTealBthevaeof  M^tle  inbaptlamia  the 
early  Chnreh  and  in  modem  Roman  Catbolie  naage, 
aa  well  aa  in  folk-onatom  in  Eorope.  Here  the  m- 
tention  is  altered,  and  the  pnrpoae  is  to  ward  off 
the  eril  eye,  npells,  witehes,  and  fidriea.  Bat  thia, 
which  bringa  the  onatom  into  line  with  the  general 

Sowers  of  water  in  thia  direction,  is  probably 
erirative.  Saliva  is  in  nkaar  other  inatanoea  used 
to  ward  off  eril,  hvt  it  probaibly  doea  ao  becanse  it 
ia  a  bond  betimn  two  or  mine  powms  who  thus 
fom  a  strong  tana  agiJnBt  the  powers  of  evil 
(see  Hartland,  LP,  London,  1894-9(C  iL  261  f. }. 

n.  Baptism  at  initiation. —Thima  social  and 
reUj^oaa  aspeote  of  the  rite  are  also  marked  in  the 
ewemoniea  at  initiation  to  tribal  ot  totem-gronp 
privileges,  or  to  eaored  myateiiea.  Aa  aa  example 
of  thoae  initiatory  ritea,  we  mi^  first  refer  to  each 
a  simple  form  as  the  sprinkling  of  giria  who  hare 
jpst  reached  womanhood,  aajpractlaed  among  tiie 
Basotos  (Caaalis,  p.  267).  This  form  of  pnriflca- 
tion  is  analogona  to  the  tatning,  aoonrging,  faat- 
in^  ete.,  of  wier  peintlea,  nndergone  by  uie  hoj  or 
ginoo  anivingatpaMr^,  aa  a  aMaaa  (rf  driving 
ont  otO  (see  mider  theae  tltiea).  We  have  noted 
that  h^iaamal  and  cognate  ritea  at  Uxth  or  eoon 
aftw  han  the  eSiMit  of  admitting  tiie  child  lata 
the  community  or  into  the  religiona  privilegea  of 
the  tribcw  Bnt  aomeUmea  this  umissfon,  however 
it  is  aooom^ished,  is  deferred  nntil  the  dawn  of 
manhood  or  womanhood,  or  a  little  eariier,  or  ia 
repeated  then,  aa  in  savage  initiatioaa  to  the 
totem  dan  or  to  the  tribal  mysteries  (see  ToTKIC. 
Mystkbibs).  In  soch  cases  the  aame  ideaa  of 
pnrifioation  from  the  infection  of  eril,  sometimea 
by  means  of  water,  ot  again  by  sprinkling  with  or 
bathing  in  blood,  by  circmncudon.  or  by  nmnl&ted 
death  and  re-Uith,  are  found,  with  the  intention 
of  introdnmng  the  postulant  to  a  fuller  life. 

(1)  As  an  example  of  aadi  oeremoniea  in  Uie 
higher  religitms,  the  Brihnaaic  rites  may  be 
referred  to.  The  ceremony  of  CTjpanaya.  or  initia- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  religion,  took  place  when 
a  boy  had  anired  at  years  of  discretion.  The 
ffuru  asked  the  boy's  name,  and,  taking  water, 
sprinkled  his  bands  with  it  three  times.  In  modem 
times  the  inresiitare  with  the  tiireefold  sacred 
thread,  whidi  ia  bleaaed  by  a  Brfthmaa,  while  texta 
from  uie  sacred  booka  are  redted  orer  it  and  it 
is  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  is  the  chief  part  of 
this  rite.  Before  tnii  the  boy  Is  not  called  a 
Brfthman  j  bnt  now  he  becomes  *  twioe-born '  ot 
regenerate  and  it  is  open  to  him  to  read  the  aaered 
booka,  and  to  take  psurt  in  iir^eis  and  in  the  re- 
Kjrious  ceremonies  (Mann,  ii.  36 ;  Dntt^  L  263 ;  M. 
Williams,  S$l,  Thouoht  and  Life  in  India,  London, 
1888.  p.  808). 

(2)  This  ceremony  resemble*  that  of  the  Parsla, 
whoae  sacred  books  lay  strong  empharis  npon  the 
undeamiesB  contracted  by  the  child  in  the  womb 
of  ita  mother  (see  fa).  In  order  to  he  free  frixn 
all  snoh  defilement,  it  ia  neooaaary  for  each  one  at 
OT  befna  tiie  age  of  IS  to  perfOTm  the  elabwate 
pnriflcatOTy  oerem<miei  of  the  Bareahaom,  elae  at 


death  be  trill  not  pass  the  Chinrat  bridge.  TIm 
rite  iaelndes  mrinkling  with  gomu  and  wadiiag 
with  gomez  ana  water  (Tor  tiie  ceremony  see  SBS 
L  122 ;  xviiL).  About  the  same  time,  and  rtill  in 
riew  of  the  pre-natal  defilement,  the  aaored  girdle 
thread  is  assumed,  *to  establish  the  wearer  m  the 
dqiartment  of  Ormaad*  and  to  take  him  out  ol  tiie 
department  of  Ahrimaa'C&HfDar,  X.).  Thereanlt 
of  sheae  oeremoniea  ia  to  make  the  yonth  manaMad, 
'newly-bom,*  a  term  emesponding  to  the  Brfth* 
maaio  ■  twioe-bom,'  and  to  the  riew  taken  <rf  anoh 
oeremoniea  elsewhere,  wlule  he  now  beoomea  a 
member  of  the  oommunity  (Weat,  PaJdami  liuU, 
i.  820^iiLfi62;  SAdytwt fa-5Uy(M«,  x.  11). 

(8)  A  maoiM  oT  baptiamal  rite  oeonned  a 
formula  of  admission  in  separate  religions  societies 
OT  mysteries.  Candidates  for  admisdott  to  the 
E^TpUan  mysteries  of  laia  were  baptiied  1^  the 
pneet,  the  result  being  purification  and  fOTgireneas 
of  nns.  '  [Saoerdoe]  stipatnm  me  religioea  oohorte 
dedndt  ad  proximas  bauieas  et  priua  sueto  lavaero 
traditum,  pmfatns  defim  reniam,  pnrisrimeoiioiun* 
rorans  alilnit'  (Apuleiua,  Met.  xL). 

(4)  In  the  ritual  of  the  Orphic  mysteries  the 
mvrtio  affirmed  tjpt^  h  fiX  frrrof,  'a  Idd  I  hare 
fallen  into  milk,*  out  the  significanoe  of  the  words 
is  uncertain,  and  th^  do  not  seem  to  point  to  a 
rite  of  immersion  in  milk.  The  use  of  milk  in 
early  Christian  baptism — the  newborn  in  Christ 
drinlEing  the  food  of  babee — may  Biua[eat  a  qrmboUc 
drinking  M  milk  in  the  rite  {fm  a  ^miaaim  of  tha 
formula  see  Miaa  Harriaon,  PrtiUg,  to  Oruk  JM., 
Cambridge,  1008,  p.  6061). 

(6)  But  of  all  such  purificatory  ritea  the  best 
known  are  those  of  the  Greek  Eleuainia,  in  whidi 
the  initiation  was  most  searching,  and  no  one  oould 
be  admitted  to  the  oeletoation  of  the  mysteries 
who  had  not  nndacgoaa  iL  while  to  xwreal  theae  to 
the  nninitiated  was  a  criminal  act  Purification 
by  water  was  part  of  the  preliminary  rites,  which 
were  regarded  aa  a  kind  oi  new  birth.  The  candi* 
date  bathed,  and  emerged  from  the  bath  a  new 
man  with  a  new  name.  Thia  purification,  or 
Ki0apni,  ia  constantlT  referred  to  by  the  week 
Father^  eapedally  tAvm.  Alex.,  as  a  pamllel  to 
tb»  Cbnatian  rite  of  baptiam  both  in  its  natore  and 
in  Ita  intended  effects  of  admitting  to  a  higher 
life,  to  the  'Greater  Mysteries'  {Strom,  v.  71,  72). 
Whatever  view  of  sin  was  held  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Mysteriee,  whether  it  was  highly  ethical  or 
simply  ceremonial,  these  purificatory  rites  freed 
the  candidate  from  the  stain  of  sin  and  prepared 
him  fOT  the  revelation  to  come,  while  he  himself 
was  required  to  be  i,ya$6t  c^c/S^t  «U  Aym.  By 
the  prefiminaiy  ceremonies  the  candidates  became 
rcXijrraf,  and  were  admitted  to  the  nXtrr^Mv  and 
the  revelations  which  awaited  them  there  (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamiu,  Ednigsber^  1820 ;  Foncart,  Be- 
charehet  eur  lee  mytt^ru  tTSUtuie,  Paris,  1805). 

(6)  Similar  pnnficatoiy  rites  entered  into  the 
oerranonies  of  the  various  Religious  Asaodation 
which,  entering  Greece  from  the  east,  gmned  such 
a  hola  over  the  people.  The  candidate  was  ex- 
amined to  prove  whether  fae  was  '  pure,  pious,  and 
good,'  Atmi  eihr«/3l}t  KAya$6t,  and  aD  members  who 
had  become  impure  had  to  submit  to  purificatoiT 
rites.  Such  impurities  were,  however,  material 
r^her  than  moral,  and  eorreapond  on  the  whcde  to 
those  savage  tabu  whieh  had  to  be  removed  by 
varions  ritea.  The  eating  of  pork  or  garlic,  con- 
nexion with  a  woman,  contact  with  a  corpse,  the 
defilement  of  murder,  are  some  of  thoee  enumerated 
on  inscriptions  or  in  Greek  writers.  Purification 
was  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  sodety ; 
sometimes  it  was  by  means  of  water  thrown  oa  uie 
hctfbd,  as  in  savage  baptismal  rites.  Plutarch  de- 
soribes  theae  vigOTOudy  aa  immfol  AywfuU,  AKdtapm 
Ka$apiul,  bnt  all  alike  had  to  do  with  ontwiud 
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pnrifloafioii  alone.  Theophrastiu  and  Platarch 
(Char.  16 ;  tU  Super.  3)  give  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  man  who  was  carenil  to  perform  all  moh  pori- 
fioations  after  every  defilement,  imaginary  or  real 
— 'Call  t^e  old  woman  who  will  purify  thee  by 
rubbing  thee  with  bran  and  clay ;  pltmge  in  the 
sea  and  pass  the  day  seated  on  the  ground.' 
Menander  also  refers  to  purifications  by  means  of 
water  drawn  from  three  different  sources,  and  into 
which  salt  and  lentils  had  been  thrown  (Deigi- 
daimon,  fra^.  3).  Ejater,  the  philosophers  explained 
them  by  saymg  they  were  the  image  of  that  purity 
of  the  soul  which  alone  was  agreeable  to  the 
gods  (Cioero,  de  Leg.  ii.  10) ;  but  their  natnre  and 
mtention  obviously  connect  them  with  primitive 
purificatory  and  baptismal  rites,  and  explain  the 
existence  of  tiie  latter  as  a  preliminaiy  orentranoe 
to  the  Mysteries. 

Of  all  these  associations,  the  initiatory  rites  of 
tlie  worshippers  of  Sabaaos,  a  Phrygian  god,  oorre- 
sponding  on  the  whole  to  Dionjrans,  are  best  known 
to  na  from  the  Boom  which  Demosthenes  poured 
upon  them  {de  Corona^  313).  They  are  an  excellent 
type  of  such  initiatorjr  baptismal  rites  as  form  our 
third  class.  The  period  Is  B.a  815,  and  Demos- 
thenes says  to  .^Gschinesi  'When  yoa  beouue  a 
man,  yon  asdsted  your  mother  in  the  initiationB. 
At  night  yon  clothed  yonrseli  In  a  fawn-skin. 
Yim  powvi  m  the  eemmdatu  water  from  a  howl, 
yoQ  purified  them,  you  rubbed  them  with  clay  and 
bran ;  then  yon  nubde  them  stand  upright  after  the 
purifioatioD,  and  say*    I  have  fled  the  evil,  I  have 

bmnd  a  better  "'(<^7V"»^(«^4fM<*w>-  These 
rites,  vhioh  had  onlr  the  slenderest  ethical  value, 
led  np  to  the  revealing  of  the  Mysteries  and  the 
sacred  eymbols  of  the  assodarion.  The  society 
which  worshipped  the  Thraoian  goddess  Cotytto 
was  ridiculed  under  the  title  of  piwrai  drama- 
tists like  Eupolis  and  poets  like  Juvenal,  and  the 
title  suggests  a  purification  by  water  similar  to 
that  practised  by  the  worshippers  of  Sabarios 
(VoaaixLAstoeiatumt  rei.  ehas  let  Qrees,  Paris, 
187S).  The  daubing  with  day  or  dirt  is  a  common 
savage  practice  at  initiations,  and  doubtiees  in  the 
Mysteries  it  was  a  survival  of  some  earlier  primi- 
tive rite.  In  the  Mandan  mysteries  the  candidate 
was  covered  with  day  and  then  washed  (Catlin, 
O-Kee-Pa,  London,  Iw?,  p.  21);  t^e  same  is  re- 
oonied  vt  the  Busk  festival  of  the  Cno  Indians— 
the  ceremony  removing  them  *mitot  the  reach  of 
temporal  ponishment  for  their  rast  vidous  con- 
doet'  (Adair,  Sitt.  of  Avm.  Jnd.,  London,  1875, 
p.  96  f.)  J  in  the  Victorian  and  other  Anstralian 
rites  of  mitiation,  as  well  as  in  Fiji,  the  body  was 
covered  with  charcoal,  mnd,  and  clay,  and  then 
washed  (BnKu^  Smyth,  Abor.  of  Viet.,  London, 
1878,  i  00;  Howit^  op.  p.  536};  in  Banlis 
Islaod  the  youth  is  blackened  with  dirt  and 
soot  and  then  waahed  (Codringt<m,  Melaneriaiu, 
Oxford,  1891,  p.  87);  and  a  similar  rite  is  referred 
to  as  ooonrring  in  West  Africa  (W.  Beads,  Savage 
AfrieOt  London,  1863).  Name-giving  accompanies 
most  of  these  oeremoniss  wnieh  mtroduoe  the 
candidate  to  %  new  Ufe;  the  symbolism  of  re- 
moving the  dirt  Is  expresdve  of  the  passing  from 
an  old  to  a  new  life. 

(7)  Mithraism,  perhaps  the  most  eclectic  of  all 
reugioos  faiths,  is  frec^nentiy  accused  of  borrowing 
many  of  its  ceremonies  from  Christianity.  The 
early  Fathers,  like  the  Boman  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  the  case  of  the  religions  of  Mexico  and 
Pern,  and  of  Buddhism,  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Mithraism  was  the  devil's  counterfeit  of 
Christianity,  as  they  described  its  rites  with  their 
ready  resemblance  to  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and 
Holy  Communion.  But  wnile  there  may  have  been 
delioerata  imitation,  the  actual  rites  were  already 
in  nse  both  in  Persia  and  Greece^  and,  as  Cnmont 


says,  Mithraism  was  Partisme  heUiniti.  The 
initiatory  ceremonies  were  many — by  blood,  by  fire, 
by  fasting ;  while,  as  in  many  savage  mysteries, 
death  anaresurrection  were  nmulated  as  typifying 
the  dawn  of  a  better  life.  The  porifici^on  by 
water  washed  away  sin,  and  was  thus  a  kind  of 
adult  baptism,  while  the  latw  stage  of  sealing  the 
candidate's  forehead  as  the  mark  of  tus  initiation 
to  the  grade  of  'soldier,'  was  compared  by  Ter- 
tullian  to  the  rite  of  confirmation  (Cumont, 
MyHeriee  of  MitAra,  Chicago,  1903,  p.  157).  We 
may  refer,  finally,  to  a  baptism  of  blood,  the 
Tauroboliom,  used  for  purification,  whether  per- 
sonally or  1^  Pro^>  well  aa  in  initiating  the 
oandiaate  to  toe  rites  of  the  Great  Mother,  which 
became  so  popular  all  over  tiie  Boman  Empire 
at  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  The  underlying  idea 
of  the  Tanrobolinm  iq.v.)  bears  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  the  dootiine  of  regeneration  in  Chriirtian 
life.  The  candidate  vas  seated  in  a  treneh  nnder- 
neath  an  open  grating  on  vhidi  a  bull  was  sacri- 
ficed. The  bwod,  as  it  fell  through  the  roo^ 
gushed  all  over  him,  and  he  was  then  dedared  to 
be  re-bom.  Monuments  which  commemorate  this 
baptismal  rite  on  the  part  of  its  grateful  red[aentB, 
speak  of  him  by  whran  it  was  reo^ved  as  *re* 
generate,'  fwtonis  i»  eBtenmm  Taurobolio  (Pra- 
dentins,  Perietmh.  x.  101  f. ;  Sainte-Croix,  Mystiree 
dupa^anieme,  Paris,  1817,  L  S5).  Whether  oru;ittal 
or  imitated  from  Christianity,  these  later  ousdo 
Mysteries  speak  of  the  growing  need  of  a  new  life 
aim  of  certitade  in  matters  of  faith.  These  wsn 
supplied  by  Christianity,  and,  after  a  \oag  strogi^ 
it  gave  the  deathUow  to  the  pagan  Mysteries. 

13.  Etknie  rite*  >n/o£t«iinom.— Fually,  lefor- 
enoe  must  be  made  to  the  saperstitions  views 
entertained  by  European  peasants  r^atding 
Christian  baptism.  These  are  a  direct  inheritance 
from  pre-Ctiristian  beliefe  as  to  the  vulnerability 
of  the  newly-born  child  to  attack  from  evil  spirits 
until  certun  rites,  such  as  those  enumerated  above, 
have  been  performed.  Christian  baptism,  taking 
the  place  of  those  earlier  baptismal  rites,  has  in  folk- 
belief  been  credited  with  thdr  efficacy ;  the  bdiefa 
concerning  them  have  been  directiy  transferred  to 
it ;  and  tiie  unanimity  as  oonoems  this  tranafer- 
ence  is  seen  by  tiie  similarity  of  tiie  superstitions 
among  Celts,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Slavs,  and 
the  Latin-spealdi^  races.  With  the  first  tivee 
groups  fairies  an  feared,  and  tiiey  have  taken  the 
place  of  evil  spirits.  These  have  great  power  over 
an  nnbaptized  child ;  hence  the  utmost  precautions 
are  taken  to  guard  it  from  their  power,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  bdng  stolen  away  and  an  ngly  ohangefing 
left  in  its  place.   Baptiuu,  however,  is  the  com- 

ftlete  safeguard  against  these  tenors.  Ammg  the 
sst  two  groups  it  is  generally  some  evil  denum  or 
witch  whose  power  over  the  child  is  neotralized 
by  baptism ;  with  some  of  the  Slavs  and  witii  the 
Greeks  (a  survival  from  classical  times)  it  is  the 
Lamia,  regarded  as  a  being  half -demon,  half -witch, 
who  has  power  over  the  nnbaptiied.  Bnt  even 
where  the  feby  belief  is  ^evalent,  the  witch's 
power  over  the  nnbaptized  u  also  feued.  In  early 
medicBval  times,  witch  and  wise-woman  and  mid- 
wife were  hardly  discriminated ;  all  alike  were  the 
survival  of  the  priestesses  of  a  goddess  of  fertility, 
to  whom  an  occasional  sacrinoe  of  a  child  was 
made.  This  onstom  survived  as  a  vague  belief 
that  witches  took  a  toll  of  nnbaptized  onUdren  on 
Walporgis  night  (Grimm,  op.  dt.  iiL  1060-1061 1 
Pearson,  Chaneee  of  Death,  London,  1897,  ii.  jxufjm). 
Bnt  in  all  cases  the  real  power  of  fairy,  demon,  or 
witch  over  the  nnbaptized  child  lay  in  this,  tiiat 
the  child  was  yet  a  pagan,  and  therefore,  until  it 
had  been  received  into  the  Christian  fold,  was  the 
natural  prey  of  those  who  were  dearly  pagan 
witches,  laines,  and  demons.   This  is  emphasiied 
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in  the  Hct  that  the  ohild*  till  baptixed,  is  in  Sicily 
and  Spain  called  by  some  name  signifrinK  its  on- 
regenerate  character— Jew,  Moor,  Turk,  Pt«an,  or 
(in  Greece)  Drakos  (see  Hartlsnd,  Seienee  of  Fairy 
Taiet,  London,  1891,  p.  100  f.).  In  Greece,  too,  it  is 
believed  that  an  nnbaptized  child  may  diaappear 
as  a  snake.  This  belief  in  the  nnbaptixed  child's 
beins  a  pagan  is  further  illostrated  try  the  idea, 
found  in  rarions  parts  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
that  such  children,  if  Umt  dioa  beoome  Juries,  or 
tibat  thdr  sools  wander  abont  restiassly  in  the  air 
till  the  day  of  judgment^  as  well  as  in  the  curious 
16th  cent.  Irish  onstom  of  leaving  the  male  child's 
right  arm  nnchristened  so  that  it  might  deal  a 
deadlier  blow.  All  these  customs  denote  not  only 
the  survival  of  pacanism  and  iU  ideas  in  Chris- 
Uanity,  bnt  also  we  oontiuued  strange  between 
the  two  foreea  when  the  latter  had  ostenribly 
triumphed  (see  a  p^per  G.  L.  Gomme,  FoUt- 
Lon,  liL  17). 

iBHueu.— Float,  Dsf  KtU,  voL  L.  B«flii.  Utt;  B. 
^te,  mmtHmOSUm*;  voL  11.,  Looden,  18B1;  Buiacw 
G«al4  Of«te  m4  Dttdopmmt  ^  JUUaimu  BUiif,  LondoD, 
UB9-n,l.l97ff.;  ICacOiUoch,  OomforMittThitoton,  London, 
IBQI,  eh.  zB.;  Namii,  nMeUmta  Wut  Afriea,  IBM,  p.  »2  f. ; 
Gnv,  Potftrntm  MptMon,  UU.  P-  **:  Msltet,  Sortkmn 

J.  A.  MaoCullocr. 

BAPTISM  (New  Testament).— The  term  <  bap- 
tism'does  not  ocenr  in  the  LXX,  either  in  its  more 
agpgral  {Bawriff/iit)  or  more  spedal  fozm  (ffdrrw/M)- 
While  tne  verb  pdrrmp,  *lo  dip'  or  'immerse' 
(s-flr.  Ex  12"  Lv  4*-  »  Job  S^),  ooouis  there  fre- 
quently, we  find  the  intennve  ^rrlfcu- — witii  which 
alone  we  are  ocHicemed  when  dealing  with  baptiim 
—only  four  times:  twice  in  a  literal  sense,  of 
bathbig  (2  E  6>*,  Jth  12'),  once  metaphorically 
lUWjd^otiiafufiawTl^tt,  cf.  Mk  10*^.  XJc  12»),  and 
oaoe  of  ritual  lustration  (Sir  81**  [Hf^  ^vnf^fMm 
dvA  »€KpcO).'  The  earlier  and  more  nsoal  word  for 
such  lustaration  is  \«6«ff$m  (Lv  14*^  IS*^,  of.  Jn 
18",  He  10**  'XmXouviUpm  rd  rQ/io.  Ojtart  xaAt/>^),  the 
middle  voioe  denoting  the  active  participation  of 
tiie  subjeot  of  purification,  as  also  in  the  NT  use 
of  AwoKeitffBat  in  connexion  with  baptism  (Ac  22**, 
1  Co  6").  Bat  with  the  NT  ^sni^  emer^ 
pixHuinently  and  witiiout  any  explanation  of  its 
spedfic  sense,  viz.  thorough  washing  for  religious 
cleusing,  as  though  this  were  ali^ady  fixed  bv 
the  current  usage  of  later  Judaism,  of  whico 
Sir  81**  is  itself  a  significant  instance  (of.  Lk  11*", 
Mk  1*).  Both  fcvms  of  the  substantive,  ^vrur^, 
fiiwwfMtOOtiai,  the  foimer  in  a  more  general  sense 
(Mk  T*,  He  9*.  ef.  6*  where  ttie  specific  meaning 
is  included),  the  latter  in  the  specific  sense  at 
*  cleansing  nte  of  initiation'  Into  a  new  religious 
status  (defined  hr  the  context),  whether  Johtrs  or 
Christ's  (Mk  1*  II,  Lk  7"  20*,  Ac  1"  10"  1S»*  18"  19*^, 
Boe*,Eph4»,  Col2»,lP3«).  Natnrally /3dvTwr/w 
beoomea  the  xegnlar  ecdesiasticsl  term  for  the  rite, 
along  with  \wTpif  ('washing,*  later  passing  into 
tiie  more  concrete  seoBe  of  '  laver,  kaxtnwn), 
already  found  in  Sir  31*»  [34"],  ct  Ca4»6*rtj  thus 
Xovrpdr  ToC  Marot  (Eph  6"),  X.  waSiyytrwlat  (Tit  8*). 

I.  Sources. — In  what  follows  we  have  to  do, 
not  with  ritual  washings  or  lustrations  generally, 
but  only  with  ttiat  special  form  of  religions 
washing  which  admitted  to  the  Christian  sphere 
or  community.  Accordingly  we  say  nothing  abont 
the  prevalence,  both  on  Semitic  and  non-SeiDitic 
soil,  of  such  lustrations  (like  those  of  the  ElBBenee) 
as  have  no  bearing  on  baptism  as  a  public  rite  of 
incorporation  into  a  religious  fellowship  with  God 
and  man,  and  that  once  for  all.  In  fact  we  need 
begin  our  study  no  further  back  than  the  point 
at  which  the  term  first  emei^es  in  the  Biole — 

•  la  I  K  SU  ifimrtwmp  tnndfttM  'kb,  and  fai  Is  n< 
fmi  rf II  pawitiwsis  tyx  *lsn  apoa,  stMtls.*  IhsBSb.flrli)nsl 
«lladtth  sad  ol  Or  SI"  Is  ae  kiW  sztsat 


the  baptism  of  Jdm  the  Baptiit^  and  what  it 

(a)  The  b<^itm  John  and  itt  astoeiation». — 
OT  relifrion  rests  upon  the  notion  of  a  eovenarU 
rsjo/ionratween  Jahweh  the  God  of  Israel  and 
Israel  as  a  people  or  religions  unit.  When  the 
actual  state  of  Israel  was  in  accord  with  the  will 
of  God,  as  expressed  in  the  Torah  unfolding  the 
contents  of  Uis  covenant,  then  Israel  was  '  right* 
eons'  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  'salvation,*  or  nil 
well-being  as  determined  liy  Divine  favour.  Bnt 
such  a  state,  conceived  as  indicated  by  obviona 
national  prosperi^,  was  felt  to  have  been  folly 
realised  only  at  mtervals  in  the  past,  and  was 
certainly  not  Israel's  when  John  the  Baptist 
appeared.  For  was  not  the  alien  in  power  in  tiie 
Holy  Landt  It  was  felt,  also,  that  only  that 
supreme  intervention  of  God,  as  Israel's  true  King, 
which  was  thought  of  as  His  Messiflmie  Kingdom, 
—and  beyond  which  tiien  waa  no  further  horixon, 
— could  that  betterment  or  'redemption  of  Israel' 
come  for  which  all  time  Israelites  longed  and 
waited.  Yet  the  beet  among  them,  and  John  in 
partiouIaTt  knew  that  only  through  «  radical 
ehange  in  the  nation's  religions  state,  is  eonduet 
both  public  and  private,  oomd  this  deliverance  be 
reached.  Messiah  would  come  only  to  a  righteona 
Israel,  fit  and  ready  for  God's  holy  rule  in  its 
midst.  Hence  a  general  repentance  towards  God 
and  His  covenant,  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  bad 
ealled  for,  was  needed  ere  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
oould  be  '  poured  forth '  in  tiiat  fullneas  which  was 
to  mark  the  Messianic  age.  John  stood  forth, 
then,  in  the  spirit  of  those  prophets,  to  preach  his 
'  baptism  of  repentance  * — a  repentanee  symbolized 
by  cleansing  with  water  (Jer  4",  Etk  86»**-, 
Zee  18*) — with  a  view  to  the  near  approach  of 
'the  Kingdom  of  God.'  Snch  a  baptism  was 
primarily  corporate  in  idea,  relative  to  salvation 
as  of  a  holy  people— an  Israel  answering  to  ito 
idea  as  in  vital  oovenant  with  tta  God.  This  is 
the  main  reason,  at  least,  why  Jesus  was  able  to 
accept  John's '  baptism  of  repentance '  without  any 
feeling  of  sin  save  in  a  corporate  sense.  To  Him 
personally  it  was  but  an  act  of  obedience  to  a 
Divine  ordinance- 'a  righteousness'  (Mt  S"). 
Bat  as  yet  salvaJnon,  even  for  Israel,  was  onlT 
a  promise  oonditi(mal  u(Km  obedience  to  Mesaian 
when  He  shonld  be  manifested,  and  with  Him  the 
Kingdom  or  real  Sovereignty  of  God.  Hence 
John  claimed  no  saving  virtae  for  his  baptina, 
only  a  certain  preparedness  when  it  was  the 
outward  ugn  of  an  inward  penitence;  the  real 
gift  of  a  new  experience  was  to  eome  with  tiie 
higher  order  of  *  baptism '  whioh  Messiah  ECimseU 
would  impart.  This  was  not  to  be  with  '  water* 
at  all,  bnt  with  Holy  Spirit,  i.e.  a  holy  inspiration 
of  soul,  such  as  the  prophets  had  foretold  (Mk  1*, 
of.  Mt  3",  Lk  3»  'holv  spirit  and  fire'). 

(i)  TK0  rekttion  of  Metsiah't  baptitm  to  th»  For*- 
rtmnsr't.— Of  this  contrast,  however,  there  waa  at 
first  no  sign  in  Chrises  ministry.  While  not 
Himself  sdministering  water-baptisro,  like  His 
forerunner,  Jesus  permitted  His  disciples  (them- 
selves doubtless  baptized  by  John  [cf.  Lk  V**, 
Jn  1*"'],  and  so  forward  to  do  for  their  new 
Master's  preactiing  what  John  had  done  to  seal 
his  own)  to  do  BO  for  a  time,  ».«.  during  the 
preliminary  stage  when  He  was  preaching  ^rallel, 
as  it  were,  with  John  (Jn  8"*-  4"-).  Dunng  this 
period  Jesus*  message  was  outwardly  the  same  as 
John's  in  tenor,  viz.  '  Repent  ye ;  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand'  (Mt  4",  cf.  Mk  1",  which  is 
perhaps  rather  less  accurate  here).     Such  a 

Sractioe,  however,  seems  confined  to  the  early 
udasan  preaching ;  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
later  itagea,  wliieh  b^[an  with  Jdin'a  imfHiaon- 
ment  and  Jeni^  return  to  Galilee  (Mk  V^- 
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B&ptum  lurer  appean  among  the  oonditioiis  of 
disoipleship  (e.<7.  lit  8>u-,  Lk  V*^) ;  and  this 
nience  can  hardly  be  accddental.  We  find  instead, 
in  final  mterriewt  with  the  inner  oirole,  promiee 
of  a  Spirit-'baptiim.  to  which  John  had  referred 
as  disanotiTa  of  Messiah  (see  Lk  24«  Ac  11", 
Jn  20",  of.  Jn  14-16).  Bnt  nothing  is  said  as  to 
watOT-haptum  as  entering  into  MesBianio  baptism 
(tiie  two  are  oontxastea  in  Ac  1*  11"),  which  is 
referred  to  in  terms  recalling  His  own  words 
about  the  purely  spiritnal  baptism  of  snffcring 
<Mk  10'*'*||).  Christ's  direct  sanction,  then,  for 
water-baptism  by  His  followers  after  His  own 
earthly  life  (Jn  y  does  not  apply  here)  most 
depend  on  onr  view  of  Mt  2S»  [Mk  16"  not  being 
an  original  part  of  Mark's  Gospel]. 

"Dtm  ta  no  nal  sroasd  for  donbtinff  the  MitbentldtiT  of 
U(  «&!»  u  part  of  Htl'a  Oomel  In  fta  finU  form  (of.  F.  H.  (&ub 
inJTh3tiLaia.\  ButtfitolstufromMttlWitohlftoricitir 
■B  a  mrd  of  Jwna  Htnaelt  Tba  oIaum  touobuv  bftptiam  u 
psrtaf  tbo  'diadidlng'of  'aD  tiie  mtiona'  mLrtit  moI;  mIn 
M  menlr  daaoripUw  and  direct!  re  of  ttie  Obnroh'a  Httu] 
pcMtiao  m  ttu  mattar,  wfaanarar  and  irtiarmr  thia  Qoapal  waa 
oompoaed.  For  Uw  aame  raaanu  it  cannot  ba  baU  to  aettle 
tha  qnaatloa  of  ttw  formula  orlglnallT  used  (aea  tba  oareful 
dtoonarion  tat  Bcodtorff,  iXa  Tm(/I$  An  ereMttmttmm,  1M6, 
p.  890.,  for  both  p(diita>  Fiuthar,  bad  FanI  known  ot  MOh  a 
commhalop  to  Mptisa,  ha  ooold  banllj  bava  aaid,  aa  ha  dooa 
In  1  Oo  in  ■  Obrlat  did  not  ooounlaaloo  me  to  bapUae,  bat  to 
•fBDntlae.'  Of.^8n^ 

(e)  Apottolte  baptism.— This,  In  its  ooojunoticm 
of  water-baptism  with  the  Spirit  sensibly  ont- 
POued»  seems  dne  to  the  Apostles'  own  initiatdre, 
wn  vuut  primitive  Christian  ritea,  the  forms 
of  wUdk  were  adopted  instinctiTely  from  their 
Jewish  training,  llras  when,  on  the  omdal  Day 
«f  Pentecost,  the  Meesianio  Spirit  described  in 
Jl  Sf"  wss  felt  to  be  *  poured  ont'  npon  Messianic 
IstBid,  in  fulfilment  of  Jesus'  promise  and  in 
ratifiwtion  of  His  Messianio  dignity  (Ao  2"^),  it 
was  most  natural  that  P^er,  ^pealed  to  fiv  the 
terms  of  paitidpation  in  tiM  manifest  INvine 
presence,  should  reply :  '  Repent,  and  let  eaeh  of 
yoa  get  baptised  in  the  name  of  Jesos  Messiah 
nnto  remission  of  yoor  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  free  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  and  so  escape  the 
£ste  of  'this  erookea  deration'— revealed  as 
sneh  in  its  tnatmant  <rf  Messiah.  This  thought 
oonneeted  itself  witti  the  dosing  words  of  the 
paange  just  dtad  from  Joel :  'And  it  shall  be, 
that  wlioeoevBr  shall  invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved,'  {.«.  from  wrath  in  ■  tiie  day  of  the 
Lord,  the  great  and  notable  day.'  There  was  a 
reoognised  oonnexion  between  memn  invocation 
of  the  Ltnd  aa  Protestor  and  the  rite  et  baptism. 
PossiUT  this  had  ndsted  in  John's  baptism ;  it 
certainly  did  so  in  that  of  proeelytee,  with  which 
Uie  fmmer  was  perhaps  felt  to  have  affinity— an 
affinitrwhich  affronted  Pharisees  and  soribei (Lk 
7^).  Thus  Maimonides  (Itivn  Biah,  18)  saysi 
*  Israel  was  admitted  into  oovenant  by  three  things ; 
namely^  by  etreumoision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice. 

Cinomodon  was  in  Egypt.  Baptism  was  in  the 

wilderness  before  the  givine  of  the  Law,  for  it  is 
said:  '"Hion  shalt  sancti^  them  .  .  .  and  let 
them  wash  their  garments  ..."  So,  whenever  a 
Gentile  desires  to  enter  the  Covenant  of  Israel 
and^  place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law  upon  him, 
he  most  be  circumcised  and  baptized,  and  bring  a 
saerifioe.'  This  passage  bears  directly  upon  the 
baptism  of  Gentile  Christians ;  bat  it  oasts  light 
also  on  the  genesis  of  Jewish  Christian  baptism ; 
for,  apart  from  oircumoision,  the  cases  were  largely 
parallaL  Sinful  Israelites,  too,  needed  to  re-enter 
the  oovenant  in  a  deeper  sense  (*  the  new  oovenant* 
of  Jer  81"*,  Mk  14»*||,  1  Co  ll*»)-on  the  basis  of 
Messiah's  'saorifioe'  for  them  (Is  S8*^,  of.  Ae  8*^, 
He  9-10)— so  placing  themselves  *imdflr  the  wings 
of  the  Shekinah'  lor  proteetion  tut  EmV  'Bepent- 
aaoe  from  dead  worlu  and  faith  fixed  npon  God,' 


and  Ao  20"  '  Repentance  towards  Qod  and  faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesos '),  and  pledffing  tlianiBelves 
to  obedience  to  the  Lord's  will,  under  the  yoke  of 
His  Law ;  and  in  this  oonnexion  the  *dean  water* 
of  Ezk  86"  would  readily  occur  to  mind  (of. 
Zoo  18*).  Here  the  words  of  Ananias  to  Saul  are 
instructive t  'Arise,  get  thyself  baptized  (middle 
voice,  as  usual},  and  so  wash  away  from  thyself 
thy  nns,  invoking  his  name*  (Ac  22"J. 

How  fundamental  was  this  conception  of  water- 
baptism  as  denoting,  on  the  one  hand,  confession 
of  sins  and  renunciation  of  the  old,  false  allwianee 
they  involved,  and,  on  the  other,  confession  of  Jesus 
as  Messiah  or  Lord  (ss  Jahweh  was  Israel's  Lord) 
and  loyalty  to  the  new  and  true  alle^ianoe  (cf. 
Ao  20**),  appears  from  Ro  10"',  in  allusion  to  the 
act  of  baptism.  In  tiiat  paassge  Christians  are 
described  as  'tiiose  who  invoke  Jesus  as  I«onl,* 
Jl  2"  b«ng  cited  in  support  of  the  descrip- 
tion (cf.  Ac  0i«-«).  'Vnth  the  mouth  confession 
is  made  unto  salvation'  (Ro  10")  i  that  is  the 
outward  or  objective  mde  of  the  faith  in  the  heart 
on  which  'righteousness*  is  bestowed,  and  which 
expresses  itseu  both  in  the  water  of  muptism  and 
in  tb»  word  of  die  month  to  i^di  nul  here 
directs  attention.  The  very  phrasing  ot  this 
parallel  statement  suggests  that  salvation  was  at 
first  thought  of  nifwaly  in  its  eolleotive  aspect 
(in  keeping  with  OT  religion).  It  was  the  oom- 
munit!]rs  sbste  of  tme  prosperity,  in  which  through 
oonfeanon  of  faith  in  baptiam— ^^om  the  rinml 
state  to  the  new,  holy,  or  oonseerate  one— the 

1'ustifled  individual  came  to  partiiupate.  Indeed, 
rnd»o- Christians  tended  always  to  realise  this 
objective  nde  of  admission  to  the  oovenant  sphere 
of  '  the  sainte'  (cf.  Col  1"^  'who  rescued  us  from 
the  sway  {i^wta)  of  darkness,  and  transferred 
us  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  his  love ;  in 
whom  we  have  the  redemption,  the  remission  of 
sins')  more  than  the  subjective  side  of  the 
believer's  fitness,  qua  believer,  for  such  adraisraon, 
formally  and  defimtively,  in  the  act  and  article  of 
baptism,  '  sealed '  by  ma^est  Holy  Spirit  power 
or  mapiration.  Hence,  though  Paul's  teaching  as 
to  baptism  starts  from  the  ooinmon  basis  of 
primitive  Judseo- Christian  tiiought,  it  goes  far 
further  in  inwardness  and  psyohlMOgioal  (UialysiB  t 
and  it  is  needful  to  study  the  two  types  of  repre- 
sentation apart,  when  we  oome  to  eonsider  more 
closely  the  sjgnifloanee  attaching  to  the  rite  and 
its  symbolisnu 

Baptiamal  'lajlivon  of  handa'  oonflrmi  tha  view  ot  baptian 
aa  ilmpir  an  Apoatulo  pmotioo  derlred  from  JawUh  nnga.  Am 
raferrad  to  In  He  Qa,  'dootrina  of  bu>ti«na  (Ohrlatian  and 
Jawlah,  a.a.  Idbn'a,  oL  3a  S*,  Ao  Ifla*^)  and  of  lajlnv  oo  ot 
bandi^  It  u  a  iriaoa  of  Jewish  aymboUam  torwhioh  no  ynad  of 
(Ariat  osn  ba  dted,  adopted  to  tnj/vtm  ontoo  between  the  new 
believer  and  the  bol;  commonitr.  As  snota  tt  oonrtltuted  tha 
psycbologioal  moment  when  the  Meedanlo  jift,  or  SpMt 
baptism,  was,  aa  a  role,  experienoed  (Ao  9^'  IS*,  jet  see  u}**si 
tor  'thejdtt'  before  baptum  and  apart  fran  uqing  on  ol 
baodaV  Th«r«  la  no  eTMenoo  that  tola  sot  was  oonfined  to 
ApoatlM  (the  oaae  In  Ao  81*^  la  ezoeptional,  as  tbe  admlidon 
Chroogh  Apostles  of  a  mw  dam  of  bcUevera,  tbe  Samaritans) ; 
It  might  be  performed  by  any  member  ot  the  Spirit-bcajing 
oommunlto.  Tbla  appean  not  onl;  from  Ao  IflT-  (cL  8*>}  but 
also  from  1  Oo  iM,  where  Paul  oould  not  ao  have  spoken  had  be 
performed  this  most  impressive  part  ot  baptism  &■  the  oaae  ol 
nis  Oorlnthlan  ooavarts  ganeraUy.  It  was  an  editing  aymbol, 
with  no  oonstant  or  eaaential  relation  (save,  peraapa,  In  the 
minds  of  ttie  simpler  sort)  to  Splrit-baptisni,  Qod's  'seal'  ot 
'ownership'  npon  His  'heritage'  In  'the  samta'  (Bdi  V*.U, 
af.TltSM)L 

2.  Significance  of  baptism.— (a)  One,  yet  variotu. 
— From  the  first,  and  in  all  circles,  baptism  im- 
plied definite  Identification  with  Jesus  as  Mesidah 
or  Lord,  the  head  of  the  Messianio  kingdom  or 
the  Body,  tbe  determinative  centre  of  life  for  the 
whole  spiritual  organism.  After  'baptism  in  the 
name  ta  the  Lord,*  a  nan  waa  rMpurded  u  *ln 
Christ*  or  *  in  the  Lord.'  Jeans  t£e  Oiziife  waa 
Himself  the  Covenant  (Is  tf^  for  His  own,  and  He, 
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H  Lor^  >ifff»»t  the  Tsry  sphere  of  tiw  raUgioos 
petMmaBtgr  of  the  baptizea,  heooe  fitly  called 
*  ChriatiAUB.*  The  metaphor  of  the  marriase  bond, 
need  in  the  OT  of  the  moral  anion  oetween 
Jahir^  and  laraeL  is  in  the  NT  applied  to  the 
xelatioo  between  Chrirt  and  the  Chnroh;  and 
haptiam  was  as  the  maiiiage  rite,  openly  eealing 
for  tho  IndiTidaal  thia  intimate  apinttiar  relation 
■Izea^  virtually  preeeot  in  faith,  aa  marriage  is 
in  ^hted  lora  (Eph  tF^,  of.  1  Co  6^'  '  he  that 
fa  ]o£ed  vnto  the  Loid  fa  one  spirit').  The 
matter  was,  howerer,  oonooiTed  ratiier  diffeiently 
in  differeoit  cireles.  Jewish  ChriBtians  riewed 
baptim  mainly  on  its  objectiTe  or  ocdleotive  nde, 
tfaroogh  tiw  or  MsoeiatioM  of  ooronant  and 
Heiriah,  m  nUtad  to  the  solidarity  of  Israel, 
the  ehosen  people;  vliile  Paul  thought  man  of 
the  subjective  and  personal  side,  bomul  up  with 
his  profound  idea  of  nUth  as  the  bond  l>etween  the 
Iteliever  and  his  spiritual  Head,  *our  life'  (C(d  3*). 
But  to  both  bapasm  was  corporate  in  idea,  '  into 
one  bo^ '  (1  Co  12",  ef.  10>^),  while  repentance  and 
faith  were  presupposed  in  the  baptised,  by  Jewish 
Ghiistiaiu  no  lew  than  by  Paul.  Sm  tM  differ- 
enoe  of  emphasis  remains,  and  shows  iteelf  in  the 
flgnres  nsed,  Faol'a  beiiig  the  more  experimental 
OT  psToh^MioaL  He  aume  oould  pen  panages 
like  Bo  6*^,  Gal  Ii>*^,  im^dying  such  spiritual 
identity  with  Christ  by  faith  as  resulted  in  nisdis- 
tinotiTe  metaphor  of  baptism  as  formally  marking 
tauuitioD  from  death  to  new  life  (Bo  V^,  2  Co 
«»^".  of.  1  P  8»  4"-  l"-*"-  2",  which  are  probably 
adairtationB  of  Pauline  idea*  to  a  lev  mystical 
mode  of  thought). 

(6)  The  ptychiOoaieat  $id$  <ifbajai$m.~ln  aU 
attempts  to  extract  from  the  fiT  a  oouneoted  Tiew 
of  primitire  baptismal  thooght  and  practice,  we 
must  nerer  forget  its  essentially  experimental 
nature.  Really  to  enter  into  ite  meaning,  we 
must  enter  the  Tory  sonle  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians and  share  their  ezpeiieiuwa.  la  so  doing, 
we  get  our  best  aid  from  aimlt^ous  fresh  Cfaris- 
tiait  beginnings,  whether  in  reviTals  of  religions 
Uffl^  as  seen,  e.ff.,  in  Gteorge  Fox's  Journal,  or  on 
the  more  virgin  soil  <rf  the  mission  field.  While  the 
tonoK  analogy  warns  us  against  exaggerating  the 
value  of  tiie  nte,  as  oomparod  with  the  Spirit^p- 
tism— the  distinetive  Christian  element  (Ac  1*}>— 
the  latter  saves  us  from  divoroinc  the  inner  reality 
altogether  from  the  outer  symbol  Due  proportion 
between  the  two  is  preserved  by  the  vital  experi- 
enoesof  mission  o(mvwto,in  relation  both  to  previous 
state  and  to  alien  environment.  So  asen,  baptism  is 
the  seal  by  which  Ufe-giving  faith  (as  in  Abraham's 
drcumoinon.  Bo  4^)  is  ratified,  and  so  oonfirmed 
tiiroogh  a  lenitive  act  in  which  oonsoiouBness  of 
aeparation^'vm  the  sphere  of  moral  deadneas,  and 
unto  that  of  full  moral  life,  is  enhanced  and  made 
the  more  effective  for  the  subsequent  '  walk  in 
newness  of  life.'  It  is  thus  tmly  an  '  efficacious 
seal'  lor  faith,  yet  only  for  faith.  It  completes 
and  makes  more  vivid  the  experience  of  '  r^enera- 
tion'— both  objective,  as  between  the  old  social 
world  and  the  new,  and  subjective,  as  between  two 
inner  states  of  the  sooL  So  is  it  'regenerative 
washing  and  Holy  Spirit  renewal '  (Tit  3")  in  an 
experimental,  a  reli^onsly  real  sense  j  it  is  the 
final  stage  in  expenenoe  of  'salTation*  (in  prin- 
ciple) from  self  and  *the  world'  to  God  ana  ffis 
Kingdom  of  Christian  fellowship. 

(e)  Symbol  and  soeranwiU.  —  It  is  not  a  bare 
symbol,  as  of  something  already  oomplete,  bat  a 
saor&ment,  a  symbol  eondiraoning  a  present 
deeper  and  decisive  experienoe  of  the  Divine  grace, 
•Ireiidy  embraced  "bj  mth.  But  all  is  psrelwlogi- 
eally  eonditioned,  being  therelv  r^sedi^aWe  ue 
level  of  the  or  omui-fbijtktl  owweptton 

(rf  sacramental  graoe,  native  to  paganinn,  bnt  alien 


to  perfected  HelmiBm— the  religion  of  revelation 
andfoith. 

TIm  raoent  sttampt  of  the  ■triat'r«U{lon»liIttoriaal'HduM4 
In  OenQuiTMiddHwhvratotnuM  tiieinlaeiKM  of  th«  mftfloftl, 
■Kin-«thi«l  notion  of  MormmenU,  prenlvnt  In  Um  '»jBi3reUgt 
or  mixed  rellgiooi  oooaciouuiMi  of  Uw  Mt%  upon  ttw  NT 
wrltan  ud  tttOx  dralM,  l»  lor  tho  moat  part  mMakan.  It 
mlntmtiM  tha  Habnlo  twni  of  primitin  OhnatUniW,  not  oolr 
tn  PuMiliM,  bot  •In  ootMo  l£  In  psrttcnlu-,  It  fftlla  to  nsd 
PkoTi  kncoag*  •oflkdently  In  nUtion  to  hli  penookl  •zparl- 
•aoc  and  wwiHal  ti»Thing  of  Uth  m  th*  onlTeml  ooeffldent 
of  *n  niMtmJ  blMrtng  <j«  wtar^  tit  «^«tiv,  Bo  P?) ;  wbU«lt 
dOM  not  dMngoiah  eDoagh  batwMn  Paol'i  own  belwf  u>d  Um 
■oggaatfauM  of  Unnlnolo^  oaed  bj  him  In  booomlng  '  to  Uw 
Oneks  s  OnA.'  In  a  word.  It  oonfiuM  Panl  tbe  nMomry 
witti  Fsal  tiM  tbaokykn.  Tba  aaly  sxoom  for  this  Uwonr  m 
rantds  bafitUm  Um  in  falM  ucgMb  of  a  aingle  punvs,  1  Oo 
11^,  where  pmol  In  puilnff  MUod  upon  an  org.  ad  Aom.  from 
a  oaafa  aziating  amonv  hla  Ohriatiui  oooTarU,  witfaoot  maan- 
faif  to  glva  it  hM  poaiuVe  aanotioD  (aoa  U>*  for  minor  abuaaa  as 
Mt  OTw  aninit  hla  own  coming).  On  the  whole  aabjool  sas 
Baodtorff,  M  Tm^t  im  Unhriaimtvm,  pp.  l«-«7. 

3.  The  baptiamal  formoU.— To  sum  up :  as  bap- 
tism had  in  Judaism  come  to  mean  purifieaiory 
eonseenUion,  with  a  twofold  reference— ^om  an 
old  state  and  to  a  new—,  so  was  it  in  Chrutianity. 
It  denoted  (1)  the  convert's  attitude  towards  his 
sinful  state  with  its  *  dead  works,'  or  towards 
as  unned  against  (He  6^,  Ac  20°)— repent- 
ance ;  and  (2)  his  new  attitude,  faith  towards  God 
He  e*)  or  Christ  (Au  20="),  as  the  ground  of  hope 
or  the  future,  of  which  Christ's  resurrection  was 
the  guarantee  or  type  (ot  1  P  3^).  The  practical 
effect  was  remission  of  past  sins  or  justification, 
the  token  of  which  was  toe  ^ft  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  sensible  experience,  aa  marking  Divine  aco(^ 
ance  of  the  new  subject  of  MeseialPs  Kingdom. 

Ail  this  is  present  in  germ  in  Petals  words 
(Ac  2^^),  'Bepent,  and  let  each  of  you  get 
himself  baptised  in  the  name  of  Jesos  Cbnst 
unto  remissiott  of  sins,'  etc.  The  phrase  '  in  the 
name'  now  oalls  for  closer  consideration.  It  is 
clear  from  ocmtemporary  usage  {9.g.  Ao  1",  Bev  S* 
11")  that  *name'  was  an  ancient  synonym  for 
*peTBon.'  Parallehi,  mureover,  from  the ooDoqidal 
Greek  of  the  time  show  that  the  expression  'in 
the  name'  was  itself  widely  used,  eepedally  in 
solemn  or  formal  connexions,  aiul  with  spedal 
reference  to  proprietorship.  Thus  a  payment  ia 
made  ttt  M/m  rant,  'into  •o-and*8o's  account '; 
a  petition  is  preeented  tit  rb  roS  pavAfut  Aro/to,  '  to 
the  king*s  person';  and,  still  more  signifioantiy 
in  our  connexion,  soldiers  swear  'in  the  king's 
name'  (Rendtorff,  op.  eit.  p.  9f.).  Such  solemn 
invooation  of  the  Icing's  name  in  token  of  personal 
allegiance  answers  exactly  to  one  marked  aspect 
of  baptism  (of.  2  Ti  which  was  further  de- 
veloped  in  Christian  thought  after  tiie  Apostolio 
Age,  in  the  notion  of  the  militia  Chntti  (see 
Bamaok's  monograph  so  entitled).  Onljr,  in  primi- 
tive Christian  baptism,  *  the  name,'  possibly  as  sum 
of  the  Divine  penections  (of.  Ps  116'  where '  mercy ' 
and  'truth'  are  elements  of  God's  name),  was 
invoked,  in  the  first  instance,  for  mercy  and  pro* 
teotion.  In  any  case  the  formula  *in  tii»  name 
of,'  with  or  without  aasodations  from  OT  usage 
(=□1'?  rather  than  %  so  Dalman),  came  to  have  in 
all  Cnristian  circles— though  with  different  shades 
of  thought,  as  between  typical  Jews  and  others — 
the  pregnant  sense  of  identification  between  the 
baptized  and  Him  in  whose  name  baptism  toolc 
place.  The  one  became  thereby  the  peraoual  pro- 
perty of  the  other,  as  part  of  the  people  of  peciAiar 
possession  (Xaii  tit  wtpurotritnT  with  other  synonyms 
m  1  P  2*t- 1  s-Mtothrtor,  Tit  2")  and  the '  bondservant  * 
of  the  true  Lord  (see  2  Co  V),  as  all  NT  writers 
agree  in  putting  it.  That  this  was  the  essence  of 
the  matter  appears  from  the  veiy  titl^  *  tbe  Lord 
Jesus,*  usual  amtmg  Gentile  omverta,  juat  as  *  the 
Christ*  at  'Christ  Jesus'  was  in  more  Jewish 
oiroles.  'The  L(»rd  Jema' Menu,  indeed,  to  grow 
oat  of  the  eentral  phiaae  of  the  haptinnal  oogo- 
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fesaioQ,  viz.,  'JesoB  ia  Lord.'  Reading  1  Co  12* 
'  No  man  can  say  KtfMot  'Ii;o-oOi  save  in  Holy  Spirit ' 
(cf.  1»  6»),  in  the  light  of  Ro  10»  '  If  thou  con- 
fess "the  utterance  (^9^,  more  fully  rb  ^.  r$t 
vta-nm  9  K^Anro/ur)  in  thv  mouth  (phrases  just 
quoted  from  Dt  30",  of.  Epn  5** '  cleansing  it  with 
the  -wasbinff  of  water  iw  ^nan'),  to  wit,  KiSptot 
'hiffofh  (cf.  Ph  2"),  and  believe  in  thy  heart  tbat 
God  raised  him  from  out  the  dead  (in  proof  of 
Mesrianio  Lordship,  Bo  1*),  thou  shalt  be  saved ' — 
one  peiceives  this  clearly.  'Cluist  JesnSf'asdistinct 
fnmi  '  Jesns  Christ*  (Bjems  the  Gtuist),  periiaps 
aroee  fnmi  a  similar  Jewish  Christian  form  of  ecm- 
fession, '  Jeeos  is  Christ  (Messiah)  * — whence  *  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  *  (Eph  4*).  But  did 
tiie  formula  used  in  baptism,  elt  H  6rofM  roO  Kwlov 
'h)ffoO  (Ac  8"  19*,  1  Co  6*^),  embrace  more  than 
tins  distinctive  element,  having,  for  instanoe,  such 
ss^ioit  zeferaiee  to  tJie  unity  of  God  as  most 
have  been  the  heart  of  proselyte  baptism  t  This 
is  suggested  not  only  1  Co  8*  iv'*'  <I^r  9t6t,  6 
■waT^p,  ^  00  wirra  koX  ^i»Ma  eb  uMr,  koI  ett 
Etiptot,  'Ii^roQi  Xpurrit,  Si*  oS  rit  r&nu  teal  IffUit  St* 
a&rnO,  of.  Eph  4*^^,  but  also  by  the  constant  dual 
form  oi  Apostt^e  salutatuuu  and  benedictions 
(cf.  Ker  Iv  'having  his  name  and  the  name 
of  his  Fatiier  written  en  their  foreheads').  The 
nse  of  a  Trinitarian  formula  of  any  sort  is  not 
similarly  suggested,  in  spite  of  2  Co  18".  Ac  19*'-  ■ 
tells  ^^inst  any  view  that  explicit  reference  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  occurred  in  oaptism:  so  also 
1  Co  6^  It  is  prolmbie,  then,  that  God  the 
Creator  was  in  some  way  confessed  in  baptism 
(cf.  Hennas,  MaiuL  Lit  '  First  of  all  yield  belief 
[Tlarmffw]  uut  God  is  one,*  etc.) ;  yet  exactly  in 
what  form  remains  an  open  qaestion,  one  wnieh 
d^)ends  npon  another,  to  which  attention  has 
recently  been  directed  (see  A.  Seeberg,  Ihr  KaU- 
ehiamiu  der  VrchristenAeit,  1903). 

4.  Procedure  in  baptism. — Here  light  ia  cast 
fcffwanl  Jewish  ^oselyte  baptism  and  back- 
ward iy  snlkApoBtalic  Christian  usage,  both  of 
whieh  buJeo  it  unlikely  tiiat  baptism  was  a  bare 
rite  of  c<mfee8ing  a  sacred  Name,  followed  In' 
immersion  in  water.  This  were  too  formal  and 
abstisot  a  conception  to  suit  the  intense  mor&I 
reality  of  the  religions  crisis  in  question.  The 
rite  itself  had  a  concrete  setting  of  ethical  exhorta- 
tion and  jdedgin^  to  which  nussionuT  experience 
of  all  ages  affiods  panllels.  Aocording  to  this 
emo^tifln,  tiie  oonfession  K6pat  'IqffvOt  was  pro* 
baUy  the  answer  of  practical  alliance,  g^ven  by 
the  candidate  for  baptism,  to  instruction  in  the 
rudimeoits  of  Christian  pietpf,  on  lines  best  indicated 
by  the  '  Two  Ways  *  of^  Life  and  Death,  preserved 
in  ei^anded  fnm  In  the  first  half  of  the  Didaehe, 
Thns  the  ocmfesdim  in  baptism  ('in  the  name  of 
tlie  Lord,*  Did.  9*,  and  perhaps  originally  in  7* 
likewise)  pledged  the  baptized  to  the  Christian 
obedience  (cf.  Justin,  Apot.  6,  putOw  oUnn  S^wcurBai 
iiwtffx'lifTiu) — a  pl^Sf  which  may  have  tieen  weekly 
renewed  in  early  Christian  wors^,  at  least  in 
certain  regions.  For  in  Kthynia-Fxmtas,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny's  EpittU  iA  c  112  A.D.,  the  Christians 
nsed  in  tiieir  Lord's  Day  morning  meeting  to 
'  pledge  themselves  with  a  solemn  oath  (aaeramefUo 
M  ob^ringere)  not  to  the  commission  of  any  crime, 
but  to  avoidance  of  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  breach 
of  faith,  denial  of  deposit  when  called  upon.'  Tliis 
is  most  snggeetive,  not  only  as  to  the  genius  of 
primitive  GEristian  woraliip  as  profonndiv  ethical 
in  tone,  but  also  as  to  the  obligations  undertaken 
in  baptism,  no  doubt  in  very  solemn  and  explicit 
fashion,  including  the  witness  of  those  beet  able 
to  answer  (sponsors)  for  the  candidate's  good  faith 
and  fitness.  Thus  tiie  DidaAe,  after  giving  the 
'Two  Ways,'  continues:  'All  these  tnings  first 
pronounce  and  so  baptize'  a  praotioe  probably  . 


referred  to  in  Mt  28>*  'Disciple  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  into  the  name  .  .  .,  tMuhing 
{StSdffia»Tet)  them  to  observe  all  the  precepts  Z  have 
given  to  you*  (&ra  iwereiKiti,ipi=:a,  SiBaxlj  Kvplov  oon- 
sistiog  0!  irroMl).  There  is,  moreover,  hanlly  a 
donbt  that  the  bulk  of  the  '  Two  Ways,*  as  found 
in  the  Didaehe  and  related  documents,  goes  back 
to  the  Jewish  ethical  instruction,  on  a  monotheistic 
basis,  given  to  proselytes  among  the  Diaspora, 
under  the  figure  of  a  Way  of  Life  and  a  Way  of 
Death  set  l^fore  men,  found  in  the  OT,  but  also 
amim^  Greek  moralista.  To  this,  in  its  earliest 
Christian  form,  xefersnoe  may  be  found  even  in 
the  Panline  letters  2  Th  2^  ropaJIitmt  ftf  iSt- 
Six9iiTt,  Ro  16*'  Toi»  .  .  .  wapi,  r))F  SiSapt^  1)r 
ipxit  i/iiSert  rotoOrrat,  where  SixoffreurUu  ana  o-Kdv- 
SaXa  are  in  view,  1  Co  4"  tAj  65o6i  /mv  t4»  ^ 
Xpurrif  ['ImroG],  inOin  romtvoS  iv  ''^^  ixicki^i^ 
diSd^Ku).  Most  rignificant  is  tlw  language  <a 
Ro  6^-,  where  oconrs  the  notion  of  prior  'bond- 
service* to  sin  'unto  death,'  followed  by  obedi- 
ence to  a  Tihror  <(3ax9f  issuing  in  new  'btnid- 
servioe*  to  *  righteousness,'  or  to  God  and  Christ, 
and  the  mid  'life  eternal.'  So  again  2  Ti  2" 
'  Let  evoy  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  the  Lord 
forthwith  abstain  from  iniquity,*  which  is  the 
human  nde  of  the  seal  placed  on  God*s  firm 
'foundation*  of  piety  among  men.  All  this  sug- 
gests such  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  service  of 
Sin  as  the  Way  of  Death,  and  a  placing  of  oneeelf 
under  obedience  to  Christ  as  Lord,  as  emerges 
after  the  sub-ApostoIie  age  in  the  etbrenuntiaiio 
dieUtoli  and  the  ranging  of  oneself  with  Clirist 
{Xpurrtf  ffutTitrrcfuu ;  ta.  the  Two  Wa^s  of '  teactiing 
and  dcnnimon' m  Bam.  18).  This  is  perhaps  the 
key  to  the  description  of  baptism  in  1  P  3^, '  not 
a  putting  awar  ot  filth  in  the  sphare  of  the  flesh 
(as  by  water),  but  the  appeal  of  a  good  ctmsoienoe 
directed  to  God,'  as  pledgiad  to  give  part  and  lot  in 
Christ's  resurrection  to  those  who  yield  'ol>edience 
of  faith'  to  God  in  Him.  Tliis  appeal  may  refer 
specially  to  the  invooatiim  oi  the  Name  by  the 
candidate,  in  answer  to  the  baptizei's  interrogation 
as  to  his  acceptance  ex  animo  of  the  true  allegiance ; 
whereupon  tne  latter  sealed  the  reception  of  the 
candidate  into  the  holy  community  by  invoking 
'  the  fair  name  *  of  the  Lord  Jesus  vpon  his  bead 
(see  Ja  27,  of .  Rev  7*  9*  14>  22«). 

This  human  sealhig  by  saored  fbnnnla  was 
normally  countersigned,  as  it  were,  on  the  IHvine 
part  by  the  Messianic  gift  of  a  holy  enthudasm 
('Holy  Spirit'  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  human 
spirit),  the  spirit  of  adoption,  through  the  deeper 
and  abiding  consciousness  of  which  the  Christun 
henceforth  utters  his  soul  in  the  wwd  'Father* 
(Ro  8",  the  Aramaic  exelamatiiai.  AibOf  even 
passing  into  use  in  Gentile  inrcles;  m.  Marmta^a, 
'Lord  come'  1  Co  16**,  Did.  10).  Such  Divine 
'confirming'  of  the  baptized  'into  Christ'  as  a 
member  of  His  Bod^,  by  an  *  unction,*  a  sealing,  a 

g'vii^  of  the  Spirit  in  'earnest'  (ippafitbp,  2  Co  1^), 
ok  place  in  experience  at  baptiun.  But  as  it 
issuedT  from  a  man  secret  workmg  of  the  Spirit^ 
as  author  of  the  faith  which  qualified  for  baptism, 
so  it  gave  place  to  an  abiding '  fellowsliip  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  (2  Co  18^)  in  which  Christians  shared 
and  by  which  they  were  'led'  in  their  'walk' 
(Ro  8^  »  Gal  5"^).  The  effect  of  aU  this  was 
such  a  Bpiritnally  real,  or  mystical,  union  with 
Clirist  that  in  baptism  Paul  regarded  Christ  as 
'put  on '  like  a  robe  {Gei  S"),  or  again  as  entering 
the  believer  as  his  'life'  (Ro  8>*.  Gal  2"). 

Immersion  and  <0ution, — Immersion  seems  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  age,  in 
continuity  with  Jewish  proselyte  baptism ;  and 
it  is  implied  in  Paul's  language,  especially  in  bis 
figure  01  baptism  as  spirituial  burial  and  resurrec- 
tion (Ro  6*-<,  Col  2").   But  the  form  was  not  held 
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eflsential ;  and  when  oonditions  presented  practical 
diffiooltieiB — whether  local,  climatic,  or  doe  to 
^yii«U  weakness — it  came  to  be  modified  (of. 
Jhd.  7).  The  moet  usual  iorm,  of  vbioh  we  hare 
eridenoe  h>om  the  SaA  oent.  onwaTdsa  as  regaids 
adults,  was  that  of  standing  aemi-immened  in 
water,  to  kneee  or  waist,  combined  with  three- 
fold pouring  over  the  head  (trine  afftuicm). 

5.  Adult  and  infant  baptisin. — So  far  we  have 
been  dealing  with  adult  Daptism  only.  It  alone 
occupies  attention  in  the  NT,  as  it  does  mainly 
in  miBsionary  literature  to-day.  Bat  this  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  analogy  <d  Jewish  mianons  and 
tJieir  baptism  of  proselytes.  The  idea  that  a  parent 
shonld  enter  a  religion  or  oovenant-relation  with 
God  as  an  individual  merdy,  s.«.  by  himself  as 
distinet  from  his  immediate  family,  would  never 
occur  to  the  ancients,  least  of  all  to  a  Jew.  There 
were  no  'individoals'  in  our  sharp  modem  sense 
of  the  term.  All  were  seen  as  members  of  larger 
itoits,  of  which  the  family  was  the  chief  in  tne 
time  of  Christ,  when  the  clan  and  nation  were  no 
longsr  10  orershadowiiig  as  in  earlier  da^  The 
pa&familia*  included  legally  and  in  social  ethius 
the  members  of  bis  bousehold.  Any  change  in  his 
zdigioiis  status  mwo  facto  afibeted  them.  Hence 
to  anv  one  familiar  with  the  Bsodea  of  autiaae 
thoognty  no  proof  in  any  givvii  ease  is  needed 
that  diildren  from  their  nrth  were  regarded  as 
dutiins  their  parents'  religlova  status,  objeotiTely 
or  aotSally  considered :  the  onw  probmuU  &lu 
ontbBly  on  those  who,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
modem  modes  of  thought,  wonld  maintain  the 
oontraiT.  Utom,  not  onlv  is  tbue  uo  evidence 
in  the  iCT  lead  historioally,  with  due  regard 
to  tiie  interest  of  the  writer  and  his  original  readers 
in  what  is  s^  or  implied,  tliat  children  stood  to 
tiie  Christian  community  in  a  different  relation 
from  that  belon^g  to  them  in  ancient  religions 

Kierally,  and  especially  in  Judaism ;  bat  what  we 
ow  of^the  Jewish  practioe  touching  prosdytes^ 
which  osuaJly  regnlated  praotice  among  Gentile 
Chiistianfr— makes  it  most  improbable  that  Cbris- 
tiani^  here  introdnoed  any  novd  nsage.  Had 
sndi  been  the  case,  it  most  oave  been  emphamzed, 
and  oonld  luurdly  have  failed  to  leave  its  mark 
somewhere  on  the  NT.  Those  who  wore  to  be 
reared  'in  the  Lord's  truning  and  admonition,' 
Kod  to  obey  thdr  parents  'in  the  Lord'  {».«.  for 
Christiaii  motivea,  Eph  6***),  most  hare  been 
viewed  as  already  Christians  in  status  or  objec- 
tirely— rankbig,  according  to  their  stage  of  de- 
Telo^ent,  with  *  thoae  01  the  household  of  faith  * 
and  not  with  *  those  withont'  This  went  hack  to 
infancy ;  for  Paul  iwards  the  child  of  faith,  even 
on  one  nde  only,  as  uierelv.'  ^°^7»*  objectively 
in  eonunt  inth  God  (1  Co  T^*).  Mo  nibjeotive 
differenoe  between  swui  ehildren  and  others  Is 
impUed  any  more  than  in  Judaism  itself.  But 
as  in  Judusm  the  ohild's  objeotiTe  statns  was  eon- 
ditimed  by  oironmcunon,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  bk  the  Church  it  was  so  by  baptism  (of. 
CtA  2"*).  oaiy  posaiUe  doabt  is  whether  the 
child  was  ngaided  •>  baptized  viosriously  in  its 
parent,  <a  wluther  the  rite  was  administered  to  it 
also.  For  the  latter  alternative  we  have  not  only 
the  anakwy  of  circumcision  in  Israel,  but  also  prose- 
lyte baptism.  Thus  we  read  that  *a  litUe  prose- 
lyte'  is  baptized  without  his  intelligent  consent, 
on  the  principle  that  one  may  act  for  another  to  his 
advantage,  thougb  not  to  his  disadvantwe,  apart 
from  his  knowledge  and  consent.  Where  the 
proselTtefatiier  brings  the  (^ildren,  their  solidarity 
with  nim  as  their  head  or  authoiity  is  enough  to 
warrant  baptism ;  where  only  the  mother,  baptism 
is  oonferred  'on  the  authority  of  a  beth  dtn*  or 
Jewish  court  of  law  (see  C.  Taylor,  Two  Ltcturtt 


on  the  Teaching  of  the  Tioelve  Apoatlet,  p.  04  ff.). 
In  either  case  its  effect  is  only  provisioQal ;  tiie 
child  is  broasht  within  the  covenant  so  far  as  social 
or  family  Um  goes,  bat  his  personal  or  subjective 
relation  to  tiie  covenant  waits  on  the  development 
of  reflective  will,  just  as  with  the  eiroomciuon  of 
a  bom  Jew,  who,  as  a  rule,  became  a  '  eon  of  the 
Law,'  and  was  publicly  accepted  into  the  visible 
membership  of  the  Synagogue,  only  on  his  thir- 
teenth birthday.  Thereupon  a  father  became  firee 
from  the  burden  of  his  son's  sins,  i.e.  full  res^nsi- 
bility  for  his  regions  condition.  Here  is  the 
obvious  analogue  of  Christian  'Confirmation,'  or 
joining  the  Chureh  on  personal  confesMon.  The 
regeneration  effected  by  D^ttism  in  the  case  of  an 
adolt  proselyte  was  meant  in  an  objective  sense, 
to  defime  his  new  relations  witJA  his  noly  environ- 
ment ;  for  *  a  newly  made  proeelyto  is  like  a  new- 
bora  child*  (Bab.  Yebamoth  486).  So  was  it  with 
ehildren  both  oi  proselytes  and  of  Christians. 
Their  status  of  holiness  or  salvation  was  objective, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  only  objective. 
It  related  to  the  holy  or  saving  environment  amid 
which  they  stood,  first  by  birth  and  then  by  ftmnsl 
covenant  seal — ^ratifying  their  Urthright  of  good 
(of.  Ac  S^)  so  far  an  homan  aet  and  reo(w;nition 
eould,  *.e.  corporately  and  as  bans  for  *  trainug  and 
admonition  *  tn  the  Lord.  The  salijeotiTe  rwlity 
waited  for  the  emergenoe  of  the  mtiieotive  oon- 
ditions,  as  with  child  proselytes,  who,  on  eoming 
to  years  of  disoreticHi  (like  young  Jews),  were  free 
to  repndiato  the  objective  relations  in  which  th^ 
found  themselves,  without  thereby  being  classed 
and  treated  as  '  apostates.'  That  is,  all  was  pro* 
visionalasr^;ardssabjectivereality.  Tberewasno 
idea  of  infant  baptismal '  regeneratitm  *  in  the  later 
and  still  prevalent  sense,  a  confusion  (tf  thought  re- 
Bponsible  for  anti-peedolMtptist  reaction — away  from 

Erimitive  prMtice,  to  some  extent  also  away  from 
iie  primitive  attitode  to  the  '  children  of  the  oove- 
nant.*  Such  confusion  between  the  objective  and 
subjective  senses  of  holiness  and  salvation  (united 
in  the  case  of  adult  subjects  of  baptism)  arose 
naturally  enough  once  terms  were  transferred  from 
Jewish  to  Gentile  soil,  with  its  less  ethical  and 
more  physical  notions  of  religious  grace.  Here  the 
influence  of  the  *  Mysteries*  played  a  eonddnable 
part  in  working  a  change,  whioa  was  nnoimscioas 
for  the  most  pui  in  the  nunds  of  Gentile  oonverte. 
See,  farther,  S  3  of  next  article. 

ijnunFSS.— ror  J«wWi  b*ptim»,  mptdUay  tfart  of  proao- 

rm :  Scbttnr,  aJP  n.  U.  SlSff.  O^Ua  Oenn»n  «d.  188& 
inft.):  Ma  i3m>  Bspmto  utiol*  BATTin  (Jswiih),  ud JT, 
Mt.  '  Bftpum.'  For  jWiah  pnotiM  in  nkttoo  to  OhriatUa : 
C  Twlor,  Two  Ltetum  on  tX»  Ttaehing  <if  O*  IWlM 
ApotUst,  18SS,p.  Mil.;  J.  B.  HaaaDer,  ^MriiA and 

Chrittian,  Itna  For  the  OrMk  ftod  otfatr  «Uuuo  Mwlogiea : 
P.  H.  Rsndtorff,  DU  Ta^ft  im  VnhriiUntum,  Leipiir, 
1906,  whm  fuJl  referenoM  will  Im  foond  to  recent  German 
dlaonadoM  of  tha  RtligioiuottekiehUitA*  tjpe  ud  »  lober 
oritidfrnofthenmeCaLpmoecQiicut.).  FnUwralLtnHMtliiM' 
DB,  art '  Buttnn,'  to  wUoh  magr  ba  addad  &  Vandiar,  L$ 

Bugttmt,  MsTim.  J.  y.  Babtut. 

BAPTISM  (Early  Christian).—!.  The  origin 
of  Christian  baptism. — There  are  three  posaiue 
views.  The  traditional  belief  is  that  baptism  was 
instituted  by  Christ  in  His  parting  address  to  His 
disciples ;  bat  in  recent  times  it  nas  been  main- 
tained eitiier  that  baptism  was  a  custom  used  by  the 
Jews,  praotdsed  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  inherited 
by  the  early  Christians,  or  that  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Christians  from  the  Greco-Roman  world. 
Of  these  three  tiie  choice  most  probably  be  ma^ 
between  the  first  and  the  seoona— the  third  is  not 
Inr  itself  adequato  to  explain  the  facts,  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  general  ideas  of  the  Greeco- 
Roman  world  did  much  to  determine  and  modify 
the  exact  form  which  early  Christian  baptism 
took.    The  evidence  consists  so  largely  of  the 
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azegeau  and  eritiolBm  of  the  same  passagw  that 
the  ease  for  and  aigainst  each  view  cannot  be  pat 
Mpuatelr.  The  main  Soiiptare  poesaffea  eon- 
eemediun  Ht  28»  Mk  and  which 
Mt  28"  is  the  central  ^ece  of  evidence  for  the 
traditional  view  of  the  matitution  of  bi^tism  1^ 
Christ.  It  describes  the  Bisen  Lord  as  saying  to 
His  di8cipleS|  *  Go  tc  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptiring  tnem  into  the  name  of  the  Fatiier, 
the  Son,  and  tlie  H0I7  Spirit*  If  it  were  nndis- 
imted,  this  wonld,  of  cooiml  be  deddve,  bat  its 
tnutwwthinesB  ia  impugned  on  the  gronnds  of 
textual  orilioiflm,  literary  oriticiam,  and  historical 
eritioiam. 

(a)  Textual  emficCnn.— In  all  extant  MSS  and 
versions  the  text  is  found  in  the  traditional  form, 

uihvdt  til  iw^ifta,  raO  varp&t  xal  to0  vIoS  ml  rm  iylov 
rwti/iwrot,  iiSdffKovTtt  aerate  r^pt^  rdmi  89a  hrrti- 
Xd^ufc  tiiiongh  it  most  be  remembered  that  the 
beat  mauascripts  both  of  the  African  Old  Latin 
and  of  the  Old  Syriao  versions  are  defective  at 
this  point.  The  evidence  of  Patristic  qnotaUons 
U  not  so  dear.  It  was  formerly  tbooght  to  be 
as  unanimoos  as  that  of  the  MSS  and  Versions, 
but  F.  C.  Conybeare  (ZNTW,  1801,  p.  276£)  faaa 
shown  that  this  is  not  true,  w  least  in  the  ease  of 
Enaebioa  of  Caeearea. 

Tha  luti  in  •mnnHUT  that  Knaebiot  oootM  Ht  S8l* 
ttrra^-ou  thuM,  cdther  oniUinf  ererythinff  bwwMn  ffrq  and 
UUvwrrt*  or  In  tbe  tortn  woptvUmt  iitiStiTriomrm  vdCvrm  vi 
hr  TY  MfimrC  /uv,  SMmawrws,  crA.,  the  Utter  form  being 
the  more  bwraent.  H««lK>qaotei  itfonr  timeeln  thsratUnary 
text ;  but  it  H  rignUout  timt  theee  loot  quotetloni  ue  aO  in 
the  later  writii^  of  EraaUns  [onoe  in  the  Snlao  Iheopbanr, 
It.  8  (Lefa  tr.  p.  ttS),  onoe  In  emirs  jrarMtiwm,  pu  Sd  onoa 
In  the  lb  Beeleakuttea  Tftao^Mio,  v.  n.  17ta,  and  onoe  in  the 
lettM- of  BoaeUni  to  Uie  Obarch  atOMaraa  qnoted  br  Socratea, 
BBl  8.  SS;  it  rixxild  be  noted  that  there  ta  rcMon  to  think 
that  the  S^rlM  tnuidator  la  glTlng,  not  the  text  of  KnaeUna, 
bnt  the  vorion  to  wlitdi  ha  waa  aoouttomed  (of.  BurUtt, 
SvtmgeHon  da-MsfJiamth*,  U.  171),  and  that  the  aothorahlp 
of  the  oontra  Mmvlbm  and  tha  da  Bodfiattioci  TktUogia  la 
doabtfol  (cL  Oonrbeare,  ZSTW,  180E,  p.  SfiO  O.,  and  a  reply  br 
Oerfaatd  i«««didka,a^  1906,  p.eQff.}L  At  flrat  al^t  thte  a^ 
denoe  aeema  to  prov*  that  BuaeUoa,  in  Us  aariler  writlnga  at 
all  erenta,  oned  MSS  of  the  Ooepela  wliich  omitted  tha  oom- 
tnandtob«»tlminUt88»,bntBigsenbaob('Die  trinltariaoha 
nofbefehl/  SeitrOff*  tur  Fordarvng  ehritO.  TheoL  1003)  and 
Chaae  (JThSt,  1006,  p.  4Slfl.)  have  argued  that  hia  method  of 
gnotatuo  la  doe  to  the  infloenoe  aS  the  areant  aHm^but. 
Thla  anggeation  doca  not  aeem  to  bear  ezamlnatl<m,  for  Um 
qnotatlons  In  Kuaeblna  are  not  found  In  worka  intended  for 
onbeUarera  or  tor  oateohameuL  Hie  moat  reaaonable  view 
aeema  to  be  that  Oonybeare  has  sbown  that  the  quotatfama  In 
BuaeUtMpointto  a  textwhioh  omitted  the  bapUamal  formula, 
though  it  Is  atlll  open  to  qaeation  whether  Busebiua  knew  alao 
the  traditioDal  form.  It »  oaturaDj  important  to  ask  whether 
there  Is  any  otbn  eridenoe  lor  the  'Bosebian '  tfpa  of  text. 
Oonrbeare  winks  Oiat  be  can  see  traoea  of  it  in  Jortin  Uartyr. 
IHaL  zxxlx.  268,  and  UlL  BTS,  and  In  Bermaa.  fiKnUl.  iz.  17. 4 ; 
but  none  of  theae  pawges  la  ooBTinoing,  and  po'bapa  more 
■tariUng  than  any  of  them  ia  ttw  pMaage  in  wUoh  Justin  glvca  a 
description  of  u>e  regmeratlon  of  Onristlan  oonrerta  m  oon- 
naxion  with  baptlsnit^Ml.  L01).  Here  1m  quotes  a  saying  of 
Christ  ('Bxoapi  ye  be  ootn  again  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
Ungdom  ot  baaTonO  as  a  proof  of  the  neoessltT  of  regeneration, 
bat  fans  baok  upon  Hie  nae  of  laaiah  and  Apostolio  tndltion  to 
tertity  fiia  pnatte  of  bntim  and  the  use  of  the  trlna  form^ 
nhosrtriW  suggMtit&it  Justin  did  not  know  the  hadiUonal 
text  ot  Ht  IS*'. 

Whether  the  *  Ensebian '  text,  if  its  existence  be 
granted,  has  any  real  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  rival  to  the  traditional  form,  is  a  wholly 
different  question.  The  answer  depends  on  the 
view  taken  of  the  general  problem  of  textual 
criticism.  If  a  high  valae  be  attached  to  the  ex- 
isting MSS  of  the  NT,  the  teaditional  text,  though 
no  kmger  unaasailed,  must  be  aooepted.  But  if  it 
be  thought  (as  many  erides  tUn£)  that  no  MSS 
repreeent  more  than  oompatativdy  late  recensions 
of  the  text,  it  is  necessary  to  set  against  the  mass 
of  manuscript  evidence  the  influence  of  baptismal 
practice.  It  seems  easier  to  believe  that  the  tra- 
ditional text  waa  brought  about  by  this  infiuence 
working  on  the  '  Eosebian '  text,  than  that  the 
UMer  arose  out  of  the  fbxmer  in  s^te  of  it. 


(&)  Literary  oritieiem. — The  objection  raised  to 
Mt  28'*  hy  uterary  eriticism  is  that  it  can  be 
shown  hj  a  comparaoi  witii  the  other  Gospels  to 
be  no  part  of  the  earlieet  tradititm.  The  greater 
part  of  Mt  28  rests  on  a  source  i^ost  or  quite 
identical  with  our  Mark,  which  is  graerallr  re- 
cognixed  as  the  oldest  and  beet  aooouut  01  the 
life  of  Christ ;  it  is  possible,  though  perhaps  im- 

{irobable.  that  the  wnter  was  acquainted  with  tiie 
ost  concduMon  of  Mark,  but  the  method  in  which 
Matthew  treats  his  sources  is  such  that  it  is  im. 
possible  to  be  certain  that  any  one  sentence  (snch 
as  28")  was  found  in  it.  The  other  accounts  of  the 
parting  words  of  out  Lord  differ  so  much,  that  it  is 
improbable  that  they  may  be  braced  to  any  com- 
mon documentary  source.  Still  it  is  possiUe  that 
they  represent  a  common  tradition  which  reported 
OUT  Lord's  parting  words,  and  they  may  be  ex- 
amined in  order  to  see  if  they  suggest  that  those 
parting  words  contained  any  oommand  to  baptize, 
whether  in  the  trine  name  or  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord, 

The  aooounta  which  we  poaaaaa  an  Ht  SS)**,  Hk  191UI,  Lk 
UM^,andp«4iapeJnKi*MS.  Of  theee  Hk  Uliu  ia  genenUjr 
oonsidered  Eo  be  a  patchwork  oomporition  baaed  on  Matthew 
and  Luke.  If  this  be  so.  It  affords  eridenoe  that  at  tha  time 
wben  it  waa  written  baptiam  waa  connected  with  tha  praaddng 
of  the  goapeL  it  doea  not  support  the  trine  fwmnla,  but 
rather  we  ^  Busebfan '  text  fcf.  ir  ry  Miiari  itev  In  Itfi),  and 
it  is  as  easy  to  think  tliat  the  reference  to  b^raam  waa  derived 
from  contemporary  usage  as  from  Ht  Sd"*.  Uk  W  is  mora  - 
oloaety  allied  with  thaKuaeblan  than  with  the  tnditlooal  taxt, 
and  both  this  paasage  and  Jn  son-a  suggest  that  the  earHeat 
form  of  tradition  as  to  the  Lord's  parting  words  to  the  dlaolj^ea 
said  nothing  about  baptism.  It  may  be  annod  tl»t  tha 
idea  of  rqMutanoe  and  for^Tenesi  of  sin  was  for  eatiy  Ohria- 
Uantty  ao  oloaely  oonnected  with  that  of  bapUam  wat  one 
implies  the  other.  But  Uiis  Is  not  the  point.  It  is  probable 
that  baptism  and  the  preaching  of  the  goapd  went  hand  in 
hand  from  tha  beginning.  The  questtoo  li  wlwUier  ttiis  was 
due  to  their  direct  asooation  in  the  'parting  words'  of  tha 
Lord,  or  to  other  causes.  The  eridenoe  of  Ut  S8U,  If  the  tn- 
dltional  text  be  soond.  points  to  tha  former  altemattva ;  but 
the  Thb;d  and  Foortb  Oo^els  soggsst  that  tbn  earlieet  tndl- 
ttott  knew  only  of  a  ownnand  to  preach  the  gcapel  of  rmnt- 
ADOS  for  the  forglreneas  ot  dns.  In  the  oaae  of  the  lUrd 
Ooapel  this  argument  Is  snofteDy  stooig.  Qtber  Luke  taww 
of  UM  oommi^tm  to  baptUa  (whether  bt  the  brino  namt  or 
not)  and  omitted  it,  or  he  did  not  know  it.  It  aeema  bnpoa* 
aible  to  And  any  reason  iriiy  he  should  hare  omitted  It.  At 
first  sight  this  argument  holds  equally  good  for  the  Fourth 
Ooapel,  Imt  It  Is  not  nearbr  so  ftrongt  the  writer  has  not 
nnreaaonably  been  thonriit  to  show  a  teodenn  to  ondt  tha 
matarial^de  ot  ttia  sacramental  rites  of  eariy  ObrMlaBi^. 
becaiisedfttandetiortooi«!'«mphariasitBinip(«tanoa.  Heoea 
be  omits  the  tairtitaaon  ol  tin  Suobarist.  So  that  Ui  onlssiaB 
to  connect  baptiam  wltti  the  fBrglTansaa  ol  sins  in  Jn  SOM  Is  nol 
ao  Mijiny  an  argument  aa  Is  the  almdlar  ondsaftQa  I17  y^v^, 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  evidoioe  of  literary 
criticism  is  against  the  historical  ehsneter  <tf  tiie 
traditional  text  of  Mt  28".  ■ 

(e)  Sietorioal  criticism, — The  objection  made  to 
the  authenticity  of  Mt  28"  from  the  standpoint  of 
historical  criticifim  is  that  the  references  to  bi^  . 
tism  in  the  Acts  point  to  the  earliest  form  as 
baptism  'in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Thus  it  is 
not,  like  the  previous  objections,  directed  i^punst 
the  command  as  a  whole,  but  agunst  the  formula 
used  in  it. 

ObrlBtlaQ  baptism,  when  oonnected  with  the  mention  of  a 
tonnula,  la  alluded  to  (our  times  In  the  Acts  gl<  iQtS  igsv 
and  tha  formula  is  never  that  of  Ht  281b,  Init  is  twios  iw  ri 
ht^ium  lifTXiv  XpumS  (2*  iQtS)  twice  «(       SiVfia  tov 

Kvpk2«v  lijffoS  (SA  19B).  Tbmt  this  was  the  usoal  formub  ol 
Christian  baptism  la  supported  by  tlie  evidence  of  the  Paulina 
E^sties,  which  speak  of  being  baptized  only  tit  '%purri»  (0*1 
9")  or  tit  Xp4tfvi)>  lifrnvf  (Bo  ffi),  la  it  possible  to  reooodla 
these  facts  with  the  belief  tnat  Christ  commanded  the  dlsdplsa 
to  baptise  In  the  tolne  name  T  The  obvious  explanation  <rf  tbe 
sUenoe  ot  the  NT  on  the  trine  name,  and  the  use  of  another 
formula  In  Acts  and  Paul,  is  that  this  other  formula  waa  the 
earlier,  and  that  the  trine  formula  Is  a  later  addition.  It 
would  require  very  strong  argumenta  to  oontrorert  thla  nro- 
anmptlon,  and  none  seems  to  exist  (a  statement  of  oorioua 
attemptik  ancient  and  modem,  is  given  In  'Baptism'  In 
Hastingr  DB,  voL  L,  by  Dr.  A.  Plnmmer). 

The  cumulative  evidence  of  these  three  lines  of 
criticism  is  thus  distinctly  agunst  the  view  that 
Mt  28"  represents  the  ipnuima  varha  of  Christ  in 
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liutitntiiig  Ghziitian  Iwptisin.  If  thia  be  bo,  it  is 
plain  that  nether  Mk  16"  nor  Jn  3*  can  prove  the 
lOBtitutioa.  MJc  16"  has  been  incidentally  dealt 
with ;  Jn  y  i*  more  difficolt.  Doubt*  have  be(m 
cast  on  the  text  of  this  rerse,  so  far  as  the  refer- 
ence to  water  is  concerned,  bnt  for  the  present  it  is 
enon^  to  point  oat  that,  even  if  tiie  reference  to 
baptism  be  nndinnited,  it  does  not  foUow  that  it 
implies  the  instiroticai  of  baptism  1]y  Christ ;  it 
rather  suggests  a  practice  which  He  foond  existing 
and  accepted.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember 
that  in  the  presmt  position  of  the  criticism  of  the 
FoQith  Gospel  no  one  ean  oonfidently  boild  on 
historical  statements  which  an  fonnd  <HDly  in  that 
doenment. 

The  ease  af^ujtsfc  the  indireetertdanQfl  la  support 
of  the  traditaonal  view  is  less  convincing.  The 
position  in  defenoe  of  that  view  is  that,  even  if  the 
evidence  in  Acts  be  admitted  to  prove  that  baptism 
in  Uie  trine  name  was  not  instituted  by  Chnst,  it 
shows  tiiat  from  the  b^tnniiig  it  was  nnqnestion- 
in^  practised  by  all  Cbristuuis.  and  it  la  nrged 
that  this  would  not  be  so  If  it  nad  not  been  in- 
stituted by  Christ  Against  this  it  is  alleged  that 
the  last  omolosion  is  unwarranted,  and  that  some 
of  the  evidence  in  the  Epistle^  properly  renrded, 
teUs  against  rather  than  for  the  tiMitionil  view. 
The  crucial  passage  is  1  Co  1"*" : 

«d  i«r  aH^wm  •Icsv- A«w«r  a^caUU  Arum  <U*r  ^irrw. 

It  is  urged  with  great  foroe  that  Paul  could  not 
possibly  uve  written  this  if  Christ  had  given  the 
definite  command  to  baptize,  related  in  Mt  28**.  It 
is  possible  to  srgue  that  Pau  is  spealdii|;  of  himself, 
not  of  the  other  disciples;  bat  this  mtrodnoes  a 
limitation  into  the  commisdon  to  baptize  which 
cannot  be  sapported,  and  is  also  oontrary  to  the 
constant  claim  of  Paul  that  he  has  the  Apostolic 
uonunission  as  fnllv  as  any  of  the  other  apostles. 

Thus,  BO  far  as  the  negative  side  of  the  argument 
is  ooncemed,  the  opponents  of  the  tzaditioiial  view 
have  deddeoly  the  better  cass.  The  weak  spot  in 
their  position  is  when  th^  attempt  to  give  any 

Ksitive  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Christian 
ptism.  The  suggestion  is  that  baptism  was  an 
alniady  existing  costom  which  the  Church  took 
over  m>m  the  banning.  But  If  bo,  from  what 
sonrce  did  it  take  itt  The  answsr  is  that  that 
ride  <rf  baptism  wldch  is  concerned  with  oleansing 
fran  rin  is  found  in  Grvoo-Romaa  and  Jewish  as 
as  in  Christian  baptism,  sad  was  a  faators  <rf 
J(dm*B  baptism,  in  which  also  it  had  an  esohato- 
l<^flal  significance.  It  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
common  stock  of  ideas  of  the  1st  century. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  the  *  name'  in  b^ttism  is 
<nily  partot  the  complex  of  doctrine  oonneoted  witii 
the  use  of  names  as  a  means  of  employing  the 
power  which  belonged  to  the  original  owner  the 
name.  This  also  was  eomnum  to  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike.  It  is  therefore  plain  tiiat,  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  negative  side  of  baptism,  •.«.  the  side 
wUch  is  especialty  connected  with  porification, 
and  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  'name 'Is concerned, 
there  is  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  Uie  view  that 
Christian  baptism  is  an  adaptation  of  cnstonis  and 
kleas  which  were  common  to  the  whole  world  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  There  is  nothing  in  them  so 
sbvnge  as  to  force  us  to  suppose  that  they  were 
due  to  the  special  institution  cn  Christ.  The  more 
difficult  tide  of  the  qaestion  is  concerned  with  the 
relation  of  baptism  to  t^e  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The 
haptism  of  John  did  not  claim  to  give  the  Spirit, 
nor  did  Jewish  baptism.  It  is  also  not  qoite  possible 
to  prove  the  existence  of  exactiy  the  same  thing  in 
the  if  yiteriei,  thongh  tlwT  did  nndoabtedly  {wesent 
eoguteideaBjCBpewlytoatofxagaiwmtion.  This 


Is  therefore  the  strongest  pdnt  of  the  argnmMit 
for  either  a  specifically  Christian  or  a  specifically 
Grseco-Roman  origin  for  baptism.  The  Pauline 
Epuitles  are  the  earliest  evidTence  for  a  connexion 
between  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  If 
this  view  was  not  known  to  the  Jews,  St.  Faol 
most  have  received  it  fnnn  the  f>ri^nal  disciples 
(who  uain  received  it  frcMU  Chnst),  or  have 
adoptea  it  from  the  goieral  stock  of  Gneoo- 
Boman  ideas.  Yet  the  prima  faeu  atrengtii  of 
this  argument  most  be  qoalifieo  by  the  fol&wing 
considerations : 

0)  In  the  flnt  pboe^  It  miy  ba  tbotight  wftb  mooh  r— on 
tiiM  OhrW  rook«  of  ttw  Bfririt,  utd  oomtMnd  It,  u  ttw  noand 
at  Chrinlu  lite,  with  bi4>tbm,  whkh  wm  Um  mond  of  dl>- 
dplMhlp  to  John  tfa*  B^>tl«C.  If  so,  »  utanJ  oonhuloa  tA 
tboiurbt  woohi  bo  nude  •tnogw  Iv  tb»  tMtthftt  Um  bafiiuUna 
of  tbe  Ufa  In  tbe  Bplrit  did.  In  bat,  often  oobMdde  with  tlw  nter- 
beptkm  whkdi  nwked  the  InltUtfao  ttf  the  OhrtetiAn.  Tb«t  It 
wu  ooinoideBM  ud  not  Mentitr  wooM  not  be  ofaeerred  notU 
later,  bot  tbet  It  wu  obeerted  can  be  eeen  In  tbe  Aoti. 

(2)  In  tbe  aeoood  place,  there  aeemi  no  naaoa  to  doubt  tbe 
ttMUUon  In  the  Ooapala  that  John  the  Bi^rtlit  htmaelf  referred 
to  a  baptten  in  the  Spirit.  Sooh  a  reference  aeema  to  go  back 
to  tba  Twe  of  a  paaaace  in  tbe  or  which  Um  beblDd  hia  bapttan, 
tIk.  aa»*f .  InH>K  wa read: 'I  wiU  qirl&kleoiean  water 
open  roQ  and  ]r«abanbeclean(l)aptl«n).  .  .  .  A  new  heart  wUl 
I  put  within  roa  Otcnbwia  tni'  Hue  deariy  la  (be  backgroond 
of  John'a  preaohii^ ;  botit  lesdi  up  to  the  next  veraa:  'And 
I  will  pat  my  m^rit  wtthln  yon.'  It  doea  not  therefore  eeam  too 
much  to  ear  that  the  tiaantilnf  bj'  John  the  Baptlat  of  a  water- 
baptlain  of  repentance  for  the  remWoo  of  aina,  to  tbe  mind  of 
an  V  Jaw  familiar  with  tbe  OT.  eeemed  to  fullll  thla  paaaaga,  and 
ao  IneviUbly  aoneated  that  the  gin  of  tbe  SpMt,ifblcb  fuU^ 
tbe  aeoond  naif  and  waa  found  in  the  Ohrlman  Ohorah,  wm  to 
be  looked  lor  alao  In  bMrttem. 

(S)  Moreover,  oor  real  knowMM  of  popolar  JewUi  tiiaah» 
and  religiooa  ooaerraiioaa  in  the  Qme  of  Cbriet  la  email.  It  ■ 
tona  that  tbe  ofBdal  Babbinlcal  rallftoD  had  no  •aoramentai 
waahlnga  or  baptlMM,  and  probably  did  not  giTa  any  enob  In- 
terpretatkm  to  tbe  baptiam  of  prceelytca ;  oat  the  Dmiiiiaa 
proWblywant  tnrtbertn  tbia  direction,  attaMdnc  a  noramantal 
maaai]«toUwlrbaptl«nai  and  it  la  poaaibla  that  thla  view  waa 
amonc  the  peofde  outride  the  oflldal  olaiMih  It  to, 
thla  mar  have  Men  w  Important  factor  In  the  wnaria  ol  Olwii- 
tian  baptlBn(M«  BoOMat.  iN*  BtH^km  4t»J«UtUmi»,  Vp.  tM 
andnOILX 

These  arguments  oannot  be  aaid  to  prove  that 
Christ  did  not  institate  baptism,  but  they  may 
fairl;^  be  s^d  to  show  that  tiie  existence  of  Christian 
haptism  is  most  intelligible  on  tbe  sappoution  that 
it  was  a  Jewish  custom  which  the  Christians  took 
over,  modi^ing  it  by  the  natural  adoption  ot  the 
*  name,'  ana  hy  an  equally  natural  connexion  with 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  Moreover,  there  is  oertainly 
no  satisfactory  positive  evidence  that  Christ  did 
institate  bapusm.  It  is  therefore  mon  probable 
that  the  orifpn  of  Christian  baptism  is  tiie  adoptim 
and  adaptation  of  a  Jewldi  enstom  than  that  it  waa 
directly  and  specially  instituted  by  Christ  This 
is  also  far  more  probaUe  than  that  it  was  first 
borrowed  by  St  Paul  fnnn  the  Grsoo-Boman 
world.  At  the  same  time,  baptism  was  oertainly 
one  of  the  elements  in  Christianity  which  was 
most  likdy  to  obtain  a  favooraUe  reception  frcnm 
the  Boman  world,  and  this  may  have  led  to  the 
emi^iasis  which  was  laid  upon  it,  and  to  the  ra|dd 
development  of  the  doctrine  connected  with  it 

a.  B^tism  in  tlie  NT.  — L  DoortavE  of 

BAPTISM. —{1}  In  THK  PaUUNK  EPI8TU8.— 
There  are  four  main  ways  in  iriiioh  baptism  Is 
regarded  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

ia)  Union  vnth  ChrUt, — In  Bo  ^  the  immerrion 
in  and  the  rising  out  of  the  water  are  regarded  aa 
a  onion  with  the  deatii  and  resarrection  of  Christ 
'Are  ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were  baptized 
into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  bis  death? 
We  were  buried  with  bim  through  baptism  into 
death  i  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also 
might  walk  in  newness  of  life.'  Baptism  is  thus 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  of  onion  with  the  risen 
Christ  The  same  idea  is  found  in  Gal  8"  *As 
ma^  <tf  yon  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  did  put 
on  Cbxist'  and  in  Col  ^  ■ .  .  .  buried  with  Elm 
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in  baptum,  wherein  ye  were  also  raised  with 
him  .  .  In  the  lieht  of  these  passages  it  is 
diificolt  to  doubt  that  St.  Paol  regarded  baptism 
as  more  tlum  ^mlwlieal ;  it  was  an  act  which 
really  bronght  about  the  result  ascribed  to  it,  and 
not  merely  an  acted  description  of  that  result, 
wfaioh  was  aetnally  oansed  by  something  else. 

(b)  The  gift  <^  the  Spint.—bi  1  Co  12»  the 
bi^tnzed  are  regarded  as  members  of  Christ's  body, 
inspired  by  the  same  Divine  spirit:  'For  as  the 
body  is  one,  and  bath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  being  many,  are  one  body  ; 
BO  also  is  Christ.  For  in  cme  Spirit  were  we  all 
b^tized  into  one  body  .  .  .'  At  first  sight  this 
■eema  an  idea  which  u  diffieolt  to  reconcile  with 
the  former ;  but  the  differenoe  is  probably  quite 
superficial.  To  St  Paul  the  Christ  of  spintual 
experience  and  the  Spirit  were  almost  if  not  qnite 
identicaL  This  may  be  seen  in  Bo  S*""  and 
2  Co  3". 

(e)  (^eatuing  from  sin,— In  I  Co  6",  where 
bftptism  is  not  menti<med  bat  oertainly  miplied, 
it  IS  represented  as  a  cleansing  effected  through 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  through  the  Divine 
spirit :  *  Ye  were  washed,  ye  were  sanctified,  ye 
were  justified  in  the  name  oi  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst 
and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God.'  This  view  is  com- 
plenmtary  to  the  others,  and  describes  some  of 
the  lesnltB  which  follow  from  them.  The  im- 
portanoe  of  this  passage  is  that  it  explains  that 
bapttsm  eaa  pioduoe  these  effects  because  it  works 
*  in  the  name,'  and  so  links  up  baptism  with  the 
view,  prevalent  at  the  time  in  almbet  every  circle, 
tiiat  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  any  one  could, 
if  properly  used,  enable  the  user  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  attributes  attached  to  the  original 
owner  of  the  name  {see  also  art.  Nahs). 

Thus  tiie  Pauline  dootrine  of  baptism  is  that  on 
the  positive  side  it  gives  the  Christian  union  with 
Chrurt,  which  may  also  be  described  as  inspiration 
with  uie  Holy  Spirit,  while  on  the  n^ative  side  it 
cleanses  from  sin.  This  it  aooompu^es  by  the 
power  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  sacramental  effect  of  tiie  water,  aecoiding 
to  the  well-known  idea  that  results  oould  be  reached 
in  Uie  unseen  spiritual  world  by  tiie  performance 
of  analogous  acts  in  the  visible  material  world. 
Baptism  is  rwarded  as  really  giving  these  results, 
and  not  merely  as  a  sign  that  th«y  have  been,  or 
can  be,  obtained  in  some  other  way. 

(d)  Vicarious  bt^tiem. — It  would  also  seem  bma 
1  Co  Iff"  that  St,  l^ul  reoognised  the  meUoe  of 
Tiearions  bwtism  for  the  ^ad.  It  Is  impossible 
that '  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for 
the  deadt  If  the  dead  are  not  raised  at  all,  why 
then  are  they  baptixed  for  themt'  can  refer  to 
anything  except  vicarious  baptism. 

(2)  IM  THE  PaUUWB  EPISTLBS  OP  DOmSTFUL 

ATTTHSNmnTT.— Under  this  heading  it  is  perhaps 
wisest  to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  Eph  0*"-, 
Tits". 

In  lilw  iili»iiiliiii'WHn»fiTnf  tM"tfTttt'*!phMl*Ml. 

•ad  k  oiMUMOted  with  'word'  ('hftTlng  oleuiMd  It  tgr  tha 
msUngodntv  wtttitlM  word'X  lUi  nipbMU  i>  aonwwhftt 
■troDnr  thui  sBTtUiw  la  tht  atMDwtkmM  SfiMm,  bat  It  b 
pnoncil^  inqpBed  lalOoSU  iDiAMi  pMwe  slso  Ui« '  Dams' 
in»ocmi4wndtotlM*word*(^q^)of Btohetiuu.  InTttnith* 
UBMO  wttfa  Cbrlsn  ilnn  Ufe  la  ragftrdod  u  »  nswbtrth ;  'ao- 
eonUnc  to  his  mercy  be  aaved  v»  througb  ibo  mdiing  <rf 
ngcnention  aad  nii«wlii|;  of  tba  Holy  ^Irib'  Tb*  pluaw 
'ragenonlian*  la  atnoKB  go  the  PsoliiM  voMbnlaij,  but  ihe 
idea  which  It  oonraya  la  Involved  ta  Bo  8U  •  For  m  nuuv  aa  an 
led  hj  tha  Spirit  of  Ood,  theaa  an  eona  of  God.'  when  taken  in 
oomnxlon  with  the  view  that  the  Spirit  waa  nven  in  bftptinn 
(of.  «l80  Oal  tfi^,  when  the  Ide»  of  aOBih^  to  Ood  and  baptiim 
an  oloaely  oonnectedX 

(8)  IH  1  Petbb.— The  anlj  place  in  the  Catholic 
Ej^sUes  which  explicitly  speaks  itf  baptism  is 
IPS"  *.  .  .  which  (*.«.  water)  in  the  antitype 
doth  now  save  yon,  namely  hapusm,  not  a  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  thefleah.  bnt*  "qnestum"  <ri 


a  good  conscience  toward  God.  .  .  .*  Here  the 
dootrine  of  the  '  real '  efficacy  of  baptism  is  eleariy 
asserted ;  but  there  ia  a  protest  against  too  materiu 
an  emphasis  on  the  water,  to  counteract  which 
mention  is  made  of  a  {rvrtiS^tut  iyaO^t  irtptSi- 
r^/ia.  It  is  not  quito  certain  what  this  phrase 
means.  It  is  improbable  that  it  refers  to  prayer 
to  God,  for  trtparQ  is  never  used  in  this  euue, 
or  of  inquiry  after  G«d,  for  this  would  require 
iTep<tmjtra,  and  the  best  interpretation  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  a  reference  to  the  question  directed  to 
a  convert  at  his  baptism  (see  U.  Bigg,  *  1  Peter '  in 
The  Intern.  Crit.  Comment,  p.  166).  In  this  'a 
good  conscience'  probably  defines  the  oontrat  of 
the  dnnand  made  on  the  candidate— it  was  ot  a 
moral  father  than  a  doctrinal  nature.  The  writer 
also  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  water  of  baptism 
receives  this  power  '  through  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
having  gone  into  heavea,  angels  and  authorities 
and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  him.'  This 
seems  to  be  an  wplmiation  wl^  the  name  of  the 
Lord  was  so  potent  in  baptism :  He  had  triumphed 
over  death,  and  rerainea  life,  and  those  who  used 
His  name  were  able  to  use  His  power  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  true  that  no  actual  stotement  is'made 
in  1  Peter  that  baptism  was  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  but  no  one  is  likely  to  dispute  that  this  was 
the  case. 

(4)  In  the  Stnoptic  Gospbls.— Christian  bap- 
tism is  mentioned  only  in  Mt  28"  and  Mk  Id**. 
The  former  passage  {'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
make  disciples  ot  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit')  olaima  the  direct  institution  of  baptiBm 
by  Christ,  bat  its  avthentidty  is  open  to  oonbt 
(see  i  X). 

Hen  It  la  only  tMoaaaaiy  to  aak.  What  la  the  meaning  ot  the 
foimnla  tnnalated  'in  the  name  ot'f  The  qneetioD  Is  wbatber 
«i«  -A  tvoMi  meaoa  the  aaine  aa  dntfton.  Hie  probability 
aeema  to  he  that  the  two  phraaea  an,  In  the  late  Oreek  of  the 
NT,  IdentioaL  It  la  now  common  knowledge  that  «I<  and  iv 
wen  Interohajigeable  in  late  Oredc,  and  the  Latin  and  Syrlao 
tnuulatora  ofMt  W  clearly  took  thia  view,  which  U  oon- 
Tinolng^  defended  J.  Annitage  BoUnaon  in  JThSt  vlL 
f  Jan.  iMm  In  anawer  to  an  article  by  F.  H.  Caiaae  in  JThSt  vL 
iJnIr  1M6).  The  meaninir  ttf  the  writer  of  the  Ooapd  for  of 
the  redactor  who  added  UM  <danB»  relation  to  baptism)  waa 
tiut  Obrlattans  bad  the  power  of  bairtiiing  in  the  nam*  com- 
raoDloatod  to  them  by  toe  Lord  irtw  had  gained  tha  power 
(iiowrCa)  over  ererytbinc  in  heaven  and  earth.  Ihe  Idea  ia 
paiaOal  wHli  tlmtln  IPPic. 

In  Kk  1S»  ('He  that  beUeves  and  b  haptiied 
shall  be  saved')  baptism  is  regarded  as  a  neoassary 
means  to  salvation,  but  no  further  details  are 
given. 

(5)  IiT  THB  Acts.— The  references  to  baptism 
in  the  Acts  are  doctrinally  important  in  eonnexion 
with  tiie  formula  used,  and  with  the  relation 
between  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  SjMt.  The 
former  yAvb  is  suffioientJT  discussed  in  {  !■  The 
latter  may  best  be  formulated  thus :  (a)  There  is 
in  the  Acta  a  series  of  passages  in  which  baptism 
seems  to  be  dearly  identified  with  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit ;  {b)  there  is  a  seoond  series  in  which  it  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  this  nft ;  and  (c)  there 
is  a  third  series  which  either  does  not  allude  to 
the  poin^  or  may  be  int^reted  equally  well  on 
either  hypotheeifl.  Thia  tiiird  seriea  ean.  of  eoors^ 
be  disr«g^aded  (meh  paasagea  are  Ac  8**^  le^*  10" 
18^  122");  but  an  attempt  must  be  made  either 
to  inte^ovt  the  two  others  in  such  a  way  as  to 
remove  ^e  apparent  oontradiotion,  or  to  see  in 
the  difference  Detwem  them  aa  ir^icailaon  of 
different  sources. 

(a)  Tbn  paangea  which  seem  to  IdentKy  haptiam  with  the 
gift  of  the  SpiiTt  an  Aois  llM  and  Ul>«.  In  1*  ('John 
indeed  bapttced  with  water ;  bnt  ye  ihall  be  baptlaed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  not  many  daya  henoe^  a  oontnst  ia  anparemtly 
drawn  between  John's  baptism  and  Qtristian  haptiam,  toe  latter 
being  rmtded  aa  bapttam  with  tbe  Holy  8^t;  bnt  aa  the 
narratlTe  groaa  oo  to  deaoribe  the  fnllUment  of  this  promise  on 
Um  dar  omnteoast,  in  wbkh  tes  is  no  snggMtlen  ol  bvllm 
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In  to  oitUnuj  IKanl  Miwe,  H  la  probabto  th^  tlM  word '  iMptlu ' 
In  I*  ti  nwd  metapborioUlTi  "Ot  with  nferenoe  to  onuiuir 
Ohrigtian  baptum.  This  IntarpnUtloii  ii  •opported  by  Ao  11", 
iriMn  tlN  words  ot  l*  tn  qooCsd  by  St.  P«tar  In  oonnezion 
with  Um  ofrinds  ot  Ooroellni,  for  hen  tlM  gift  of  th*  Spirit  li 
eoofamd  wttboot  bapttam  in  watw,  ud  bairfilim  In  nter  ia 

gtm  to  thoM  wbo  hftn  tlrt^ij  noured  th«  spirit.  In  Ao  8" 
.  Pater  atym :  '  Bepent  taA  bo  b«ptls»d  .  .  .  utd  7«  ■ball 
nadve  the  gUt  ot  the  Holy  Splrib'  Thli  owtklnly  Menui  to 
Identity  the  gitt  of  the  Spirit  with  bqttlam,  bat  it  i>  not  deolrive. 
The  oraitext  w  that  the  proadw  nwda  In  Ao  1*  hu  jatt  been 
taUIted,  ud  St  F«tsr  im,  *Be  bapt!»d  end  mi  shall 
rtccjrethe  MDie  gift.'  Tba  priTna /tteis  BU^Wjcin  thJit  tliia 

the  Eeet  thai  tliia  nob  the  way  In  which  the  diacitilcB  hM 
norivodlL  ItU  i'^n'lKQl  that  we  an  not  told  that  Cltnoa 
mn Duttied  did  Hoelvft  Lfae  Spirit,  but  menlr  Uut  tMiry 
WMNAddfediotbeCbDrah.  'Dme  itupMlbtethAtuie  mfeanln^ 
nf  the  r~~T"  nally  la  that  faap1iim  wm  the  means  ol  enir^ 


faito  tho  Chuicht  to  the  isentben  of  wbi-^b  the  Spirit  wiiruld 
ulUwi»t»3j-  b*  ginm.  fllmllarlly  ambi),-tiou>  la  Ao  Hera 
wa  ha<re  tlM  ewe  of  ceruip  Epb»ivu  who  bad  bercine 
OtariKdao*.  but  had  b««a  bapti»d  not  wicb  Ctrtatiau  bftutUm, 
bat  with  the'  tartisin  ot  Jobo.  St.  Faul  said  la  Ibno  :  '  IM 
■  ■mill  the  H-oly  Spirit  nbca  beliavad  T  And  Lbe'V  sai-ii  iirito 
Um,  w e  dlil  not  ao  mach  h  hear  whether  th«  ilii^t^  S]';rit 
wMglren.  And  be  nid,  Inta  what  than  wm  jre  iLpti;:"!  -  « 
Vimft^d,  Into  John'a  bapliem.  AnJ  Paul  nid,  Joliii  ''•.]■'■:  ed 
witn  tlie  ttBTtti^Ni  ot  m><?EiU.i>iw,  aajinE  unto  the  pi "  ,  i  '  i'  nt 
thfy  (hoiild  bella->«  an  fiim  whicji  Hhould  cmhuc  aRuM*  Kiiii,  i  ']iit 
ihonJ^iu.  And wlicnttaeThe«dttii»,  ttKyw^ro  lM>[.t.i>.l  lum 
Uh  name  «t  tb*  LOnl  JtBOA  And  hbeDFkulb^  lai'l  tii.>  lji>r>di 
npoa  Uiem,  the  HoIt  Spirit  wne  on  theiu.'    The  prrrn<i  /n'li^ 

^H/ptSm'  n<jt  ao  mtjQh  b«c&TiM^  iha  SpCrib  waa  acituall>'  ^ivao, 
aa  beennie  of  i^iCfl  atK^nd  qncnion.  U  ia,  )iL>w^i'<tr, 
J  mil  till  Uiat  bii  aurpTi»«]  ijUMlloa  wta  due,  oot  to  tb^  &oa< 
nMptian  oC  the  Spinl,  hut  to  their  ^uiulrance ;  bit  lint  <lU«atiao 
»mwa  ttlla  viaw,  for  it  icenu  to  oaotempLata  the  poaalbHi^r 
vToMatlan  ballot  and  bapUcm  wlbhoat  th«  girt  ol  thv  iS^irii 
U Kt,  th*  wiitv taar  bav*  iahuvlwl  to  oonnat^l  the  ^ift  .!  rha 
1  with  tbe  Ujuf  OB  ol  hudi  ntber  thu  wiu  i.A.|<i<>''n. 
In  aaok  om  the  jn^iita  /om  oHUMidOD  at  bapUaoi  n  itb 
«(ato<hMNMa44rR;«iWm4ta4«i»t^  la 
>,  and  wukk  of  t^  two  risoold  be  toDowad  moet  dap^  nd 
OB  tto  nIdHWt  of  tb*  «lba  wiae  of  pUHM. 

O)  lha  iMawiiia  WUuh  hapUam  fHB  tiie  altl  Of 

tha  BjpMi  an  As  and  lont  The  rormapie  Ibe  tnetdant  a( 
tbe  Int  awwiTltan  miwtvt  When  Petn  and  John  came  to 
ihiimh.  Iliij  Miejeil  te the oqutmIi  ' thai  tbey  might  rnrwir* 
HoirtsaS^tx  n« yot  ho  wh hU«D  upon  ddbb  ot  ih^ni, 
ta*d  Mb  hUUMd  mtO  tba  naoM  Of  the  Lord  .le^iu. 
UtM  Utalr  nanda  on  tboio,  aad  they  receivj^  Uie 
k,'  Hm  fl  ia  plain  that  the  gW  of  the  SjMi.  waa 
&wn  b^ititotn,  ud  tbara  la  po  rwgeaUcn  tjwc  the 
_  mm  tmpartoDi;  the  'name  ol  the  Cord  Jenu'  la  the 
briDiila  In  Acta  lOr  Chriabiaa  baptiam.  In  10*%  tbe 
matter  la  laaialmpU.  Tbe  oamtiT*  ratatea  that,  while  SI. 
waa  apeaktng,  the  Holy  Spirit  teQ  OR  OornaUna  and  bitoompaoj. 
*ThM  Mwwwad  Pater,  Oan  any  mail  torbtd  water  that  theae 
abomU  not  be  bwtind,  wfaksh  hare  reoatrad  the  Holy  Qhoat  aa 
weDMWot  Am  bo  wamandad  Umm  to  be  bapttied  In  the 
MOM  of  Umm  OhrM.'  Obrloodr  bi  tUe  obm  the  r<K  of  the 
MiHwHng(dvandankoabBptfnn,bat  H  qqware  true  that 
tM  ouB  ot  OonaUoi  «•*  ngnidad  aa  an  eioepttoo.  Tbt 
mMl  fal«  «u  ttat  butim  oaaw  flnt,  and  the  glftol  the 
Spirit  afterwatda.  IbalmpUaatton  la  that  the  two  were 
■aparete  erao  in  normal  nam,  bat  thla  fi  not  definitely  atated. 

If  an  attempt  be  made  to  bring  tbeM  data 
together,  and  so  eataUiah  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
held  hw  the  writer  of  the  Aeta,  the  stardng-point 
moat  DO  Ae  B"**  as  the  moat  definite  of  all  tiie 
paesagea.  It  ahowa  that  (a)  baptiim  was  the 
regular  and  general  initiation  to  membenhip  in 
the  Chnroh ;  (b\  the  Spirit  was  not  oonferred  in 
iNtptiBm,  but  given  after  it,  and  was  speoially 
connected  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  bw  the 
Apoatlea.  This  explains  Ae  19"*,  in  whiui  tbe 
sitnatiim  partiy  reiemblea  that  in  Ao  8'"'.  Tbe 
Ephadans,  like  the  Samaritans,  were,  at  least  in 
some  sense,  Christians,  bat  bad  not  rec^ved  the 
Spirit.  The  differenee  between  the  two  inddenta 
is  that  the  Epheaians,  nnlike  the  Samaritans,  had 
reoeived  imperfect  baptiam.  Therefore  St.  Panl 
did  not  merely  'l&y  banda'on  the  Epheaians,  aa 
tb»  Apostles  md  on  the  Samaritans,  bat  first  had 
them  baptised.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  was,  how< 
erer,  dae  to  the  laying  on  of  handa,  and  not  to 
the  baptism.  In  thii  way  the  two  classes  of 
passages  can  be  so  interpreted  that  they  alt  fall 
mto  plaoe  in  one  system  of  doctrine,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  postnlate  a  variety  of  sonioes  in  the 
Aeta  wiUi  dubroit  views  <m  biqitism. 


A  difficulty,  bowever,  arisea  ont  of  the  relaUon 
of  Acts  to  tbe  Pauline  Epistles.  Wbich  ia  the 
truer  or  earlier  presentment  of  early  Christian 
thought— that  which  closelv  connects  baptlBm  and 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  tue  Epiatles  do,  or  that 
wbicn  aeparates  them,  as  the  Acts  does?  The 
followers  of  van  Manen  would  probably  aay  that 
Acts  represents  an  earlier  stratum  of  thooght, 
that  early  Christian  baptiam  was  like  John's— only 
for  th»  rentission  <d  em — and  that  the  idea  of  the 
gift  of  the  S[nrit  in  this  oonnexion  was  a  late 
eodssiastical  figmost  due  to  external  inflnenoes, 
which  has  left  traces  in  the  Epistles.  But  this  is 
probably  an  inadequate  view.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Acts  distinguishes  where  the  Epistles  do  noi» 
and  so  is  probably  the  later  docnment.  St.  Pan! 
simply  connects  baptism  with  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit;  he  makea  no  fine  distinctions.  St.  Lnke, 
wniie  constantly  bringing  the  two  together,  is 
apparently  anxious  to  maintain  that  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  is  not  the  direct  result  of  baptism,  but 
is  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  Apostles. 

(0)  In  ths  Epistle  to  the  Hebbew&— In 
He  6*^  and  in  10**- "  the  references  to  baptism  are 
probable  but  not  explicit.  In  the  latter  passage 
tbe  writer  says : 

'L«t  na  draw  near  wltb  a  bnw  heart  tai  tnlneea  of  tiHli, 
baring  oar  bearta  aprinUed  from  an  eril  oonaoleooe,  and  our 
body  waitaed  with  pure  water ;  let  at  hold  faet  tba  nniifiwlnii 
of  onr  hope  that  It  waver  nob' 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  is  an  indication  that 
the  writer  regarded  baptiBm  as  the  necessary 
beginning  of  Christian  lue ;  bnt,  like  the  writer 
of  1  Peter,  he  connects  the  spiritual  deansing 
with  a  good  oonscienoe  (thotu;h  he  expresses  it 
nesativdj'  and  1  FMer  positively);  and  in  the 
last  sentenee  it  is  probablT  possible  to  aee  a 
refmnoe  to  tiie  baptismal  profession  (tf  faith 
represented  in  1  Peter  1^  tw^Antpn.  In  the 
f ormw  passa^  he  says  i 

Tor  aa  touofaliytboae  wbo  were  oaioeenBgfateaed  and  taated 
ol  tbe  heavenly  gift,  and  wore  niada  partakere  ot  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  taated  the  good  wocd  ot  Ood,  and  tbe  pomis  of  tho  age  to 
oome,  and  fen  awaj.  It  la  biiiiiMllito  to  laasw  tttMi  ^aln  nnto 
repentanoa.* 

Here  the  reference  to  baptism  is  rendered  probaUa 
by  the  fact  that  ^vnandt  afterwards  became  a 
toohnioal  term  for  baptism.  It  is,  bowenr,  neosa- 
sary  to  point  out  one  qualification  to  tm  vicT 
that  'enlightenment'  means  baptiam. 

In  tbe  Inunedlately  pnoadfaw Tereaa  tlw  writer  aiors !  'Theie- 
fon  M  na  oeaae  to  apiaak  ot  to*  fliat  prinolplaa  of  Obrlat,  and 
priaa  oa  nnto  perteotlon;  not  laying  again  a  tOnndatlan  of 
repentaooe  from  dead  works  and  tn  tutb  toward*  Ood,  of  tha 
timihlng  namely,  tbe  toaohing)  ot  baptiama  and  laying  on  of 
banda,  and  ot  raatUTMlfan  from  the  dead,  and  eternal  j  ud|m 
(He  S^*).  Here  be  ragarda  baptiam  aa  one  ot  the  foundationa 
ot  Ohrktlan  life,  bat  bo  Jolna  to  It  tbe  laying  on  ot  handa.  Now 
It  aeeoia  probable  that  St.  Luke  oooMCMlthe  gift  ot  the  Biririt 
with  tbe  k  ring  on  ot  baada  rather  than  wi«b  b^ttiam  {Ml 
tet  I  a,  1.  ($}),  vrtMreaa  Bt  Paul  oonnected  It  with  tbe  hrftor. 
therefore  It  la  Impoarible  to  aay  pcvolaely  what  the  writer  o( 
Htfirowa  ragardea  aa  the  afleot  «  bapwn,  and  what  aa  Hm 
atreot  of  tbe  laying  on  ot  bands.  It  la  poadblo  that  enllghten- 
mant  and  taattng  of  tbe  baaTvnly  gift  may  be  Intendea  to  be 
emaolaUy  ooanected  with  baptiam,  andthe  gift  of  tbe  Spirit 
with  tbe  laying  on  of  baada;  bnt  In  the  abaenoe  of  tntthw 
arldanoo  oartalnty  la  tmpoaalble,  aad  perbapa  the  writer  waa 
not  oonoemed  with  this  oneeUon.  Hb  iotoroat  lay  rather  In 
the  QtMaUon  of  aln  after  baptiam ;  from  paaaagca  sooh  aa  Si-* 
su-jpi  8«-u  and  I0»*i,  It  to  olear  that  be  regarded  a  tehqwe 
Into  aln  as  onforgirahle,  and  it  to  probable  uiat  V  ought  to 
be  regarded  aa  Implying  tbe  exlatenoe  ot  a  school  ot  tboogbt 
irttioh  maintained  tba  poaalUlltiy  of  a  seoond  baptism  In  oaae 
of  ralapaa. 

(7)  IH  THE  Johannime  VBiTiNas.  —  These 
books  give  little  information  on  the  subject  <tf 
baptism.  In  Jn  8"  it  is  stated  that  Jesus  baptised, 
bnt  the  text  is  open  to  snspioion  in  view  of  Jn  4' 
which  denies  that  He  did  so :  'Jesus  himself  used 
not  to  baptize,  but  his  disciples. '  In  any  case  there 
is  no  referenoe  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism.  In 
Jn  3'  in  the  received  text  there  is  a  dear  reference 
to  baptism,  which  is  described  aa  xegeneration  Toy 
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water  and  the  Spirits  It  may,  however,  fairly  he 
qneetioned  wheuier  the  worda  'water  and*  are 
really  ori^nal  in  the  text.  They  are  without  con- 
nexion with  the  context,  and  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Jostin  Bfai^.  If  they  be  omitted, 
the  reference  to  baptiam  u  only  indirect ;  in  view 
of  autdt  passasee  aa  Tit  8*^  it  can  scarcely  be 
doabted  that  there  Is  some  connexion,  bnt  it  would 
seem  to  be  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  Bignificant 
Bilenee  as  to  the  material  element,  which  amounts 
to  a  proteid}  aninst  the  emphaau  laid  <m  it  in 
other  oiides.  Bren  If  the  wrads  he  retuned,  it 
remains  true  that  the  emphasis  in  the  pasBage  is 
entirely  on  the  Spirit  and  not  Qie  water.  This 
characteriBtio  treatment  of  baptism  is  exactly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Eucharist,  tiie  institntion 
of  which  is  not  mentioned,  bat  the  doctrine  of 
which  is  folly  expounded  on  the  spiritual  aide. 

lo  tha  JohuinliM  Eplatlea  thm  i>  no  deflnlte  ftlladoii  to 
bantUm ;  there  an  nunj  nferenoM  to  tbe  irlft  ol  the  HoIt 
Spirit,  but  than  la  no  proof  Uut  tbe  writer  cotineoted  tt  ma 
tatptiBii.  though  in  tbe  light  of  th«  Infoniiatioii  -thcT  inni. 
mentfl  it  It  extramdr  probAble  thut  ih  -  iIj^-  m.^riluic  in 
I  Jo  ^»*t  of  the  retorenoe  toM  '•ri'MriLin.'  ir.-m  qImu  l  -ii  b 
tbe  gift  of  the  Spirit  bestowed  In  (I'mi  li  si'^i^  t^nunt  iitl  nith) 
bKptiem.  Pertwp>inorelinport»at,Uioiii,'h  «vuii  \ty^*  i-xpjicit.  ia 
Slot  'If  U17  man  aea  hia  bratber  nuriiiL'  o.  aiih  rKt  unin  dtrLih, 
beaballuk,  and  God  will  |^ve  blm  lilt:  lor  liiein.  lir.ii  >ii[]  [Lot 
unto  death.  There  la  iln  onto  deatii  i  n<^c  c^jm.'iiniiiii:  thid<I<i  I 
mj  that  he  ahould  make  requeat  All  imrU'liUan^n-^h  i"  ^in, 
and  there  ia  dn  not  unto  death.'  Tlu-  ('^"^ik''^  !-<  i]nttl:-lt4e 
onljlBllffbt  of  tbedlacnaaionaa  to  t^"  |<  ■■'-HjiIh  y~of '  )rt.'i<  t'[j'M 
tcff  ain  arEer  baptiam.  The  writer  tri<::<  t<<  suht  dhiti 'uiiy  bj 
Introdiidnir  a  dlatiaation  between  n>>  rt.il  nm] 

Summary  of  doctrine  of  baptiam  in  NT.^At  a 
summary  <tf  these  results  from  a  study  of  Uie  NT, 
certain  lines  of  derelopmont  of  doctrine  which 
begin  to  numifest  themselves  may  be  pointed  ont. 
The  earliest  writing,  tho  Pauline  Epistles,  regard 
baptism  as  a  deansmg  from  sin  and  as  the  means 
whereby  Christians  join  the  life  of  Clirist— -whidi 
In  Panfine  tboaght  is  almost  (and  probabty  quite) 
idmtieal  with  the  gift  of  the  Bpuit  Tnere  is, 
however,  no  attempt  to  explain  ita  worldng  except 
that  it  was  *  in  the  nune  of,'  and  m  endued  with 
the  power  of,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead.  In  later  documents  the 
development  of  more  than  one  line  of  thonebt  may 
be  traced.  In  the  Panline  Epbtlee  of  doubtful 
authentioity  emphasis  is  Uud  on  the  cleansing  from 
sin  given  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  the  idea 
(already  implied  by  the  other  Epistles)  of  regenera- 
tion  is  formulated.  This  development  was  rather 
in  tiie  direction  of  a  magical  oonoeption  of  baptism. 
Af^inst  this  we  find  tracee  of  protest,  (a)  The 
writer  of  the  Acts  would  seem  to  represent  a  school 
of  thooght  which  associated  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles 
rather  than  with  baptism  itself,  (i)  In  1  Peter 
and  perhaps  in  Hebrews  emphasis  is  laid  on  a  con- 
fession of  faith  by  the  baptized  person,  prohaUy  of 
a  moral  rather  than  a  theological  nature.  It  is 
possible  that  this  is  a  protest  against  a  magical 
view  of  'the  name'  in  baptism,  (c)  The  writer  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  anxious  to  emphauze  the 
importance  of  the  gift  of  the  Si>irit  rather  than 
that  <^  the  water }  obviously  this  is  closely  related 
to  the  line  of  thon^^t  represented  by  Acts ;  and  if 
1  Peter  represents  a  protest  against  a  magical  view 
of  '  the  name,'  these  documents  represent  a  protest 
against  a  magical  view  of  the  water,  (di  A  differ- 
ent line  of  development  is  testified  to  t^e  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  and  1  John.  Aa  soon  as  baptism 
was  lecmrded  as  the  foi^veneai  ot  mn, — that  is, 
frOm  the  beginning, — the  quei^ion  of  ^  after 
baptism  most  have  arisen.  Hebrews  bears  vntness 
to,  and  protests  afj^ainst,  a  tendency  to  allow  a 
repetition  of  baptism.  The  writer  regards  sin 
after  bapUsm  as  beyond  foixivenesa.  The  writer 
of  1  John,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  that  tiiia  teaching  was  already  found  to  be  too 


severe,  and  begins  the  distinction,  so  important  foi 
the  later  Church,  between  mortal  and  venial  sin. 

it  Method  of  baptism,— On  this  P^nt  we 
have  hardly  any  inftffmation  in.  the  NT.  The 
language  of  Bo  8>'^  is  thooiriit  to  point  to  im- 
merBion,  and  it  is  said  that  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  descriptions  in  the  Gospels  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ ;  but  these  arguments  cannot  be  preesed.  It 
is  still  less  safe  to  argue  from  the  etymolo^cal 
meaning  of  /SavWfu  as  a  frequentative  of  /Sdvrw ; 
for  the  meaning  of  words  depends  ultimately  on 
use,  not  on  etymologjy,  and  parrliu  means  W  use 
'  to  wash  ceremoniaily '  (cf.  Lk  11**  *  he  wondered 
that  he  had  not  washed  [ipawrive-ti]  before  dinner '). 
Here  partial  ablution  is  certainly  intended;  and 
it  must  remain  doubtful  whether  Immersion  was 
ever  actually  practised,  though  St.  Paul's  language 
certainly  points  to  the  view  that  it  was  regarded 
as  an  ideal.  The  formula  used  was  '  in  the  name 
of  tiie  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  or  some  synonymona 
phrase;  there  is  no  evidenoe  for  the  use  of  the 
trine  name.  There  was  no  doubt  from  tlie  begin- 
ning a  oonfession  of  faith  by  the  convert,  but  the 
only  probable  reference  to  ttus  as  a  formal  part  of 
the  act  of  baptism  is  1  P  3^  [the  text  of  Ao  ^  in 
the  AV  is  certainly  late]. 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  b^ttosm  of  childrra, 
and  no  suggesMon  that  bapti^g  was  the  {n^vUc^ 
of  a  class ;  but  it  would  seem  from  I  Co  1  that 
St.  Paul  delegated  the  olBce  of  baptizing  to  some 
one  else,  and  Blass  argues  that  this  is  implied  by 
Ac  10*"  'And  he  (St  Peter)  commanded  them  to 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The 
Bomestion  is  that  he  did  not  aetoally  baptiae  than 
MSwelf. 

3.  Baptism  in  the  ist  and  2nd  centnriea.— L  Is 

ORTHODOX  CIRCLES.— [\)  BARNABAS.— The  Wliter 
of  Barnabas  is  interested  in  baptism  only  so  far  aa 
it  concerns  his  main  thesis  that  the  promises  in  the 
OT  refer  to  the  Christiaiia  and  not  to  the  Jews. 
In  ch.  II  he  illostratea  this  theris  from  baptiBm. 
He  argnes  that  Is  16^  46»>  88"*,  F»  are  all 
prophecies  which  find  a  fulfilment  in  Christian 
tw-ptism.  It  is  only  incidentally  in  the  last  para- 
graph (§  11)  that  he  gives  any  description  of 
baptism :  KarapaUfofier  ttt  ri  BSwp  y4fu>rTn  i/xaprt&i' 

txorrn,  Hus  seems  to  imply  immernon,  bnt 
otherwise  throws  no  light  on  baptismal  practioe. 
Doctrinally  It  shows  that  the  writer  r^^uaed  bwp- 
tlsm  as  a  'real'  cleansing  from  sin  opere  operato. 
It  is  possible  that  he  regarded  it  as  confemng  tiie 
fott  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  this  is  t^e  meaning  of 
the  phrase  ip  rtS  rptifmn ;  bnt  obviously  this  exegesis 
is  open  to  donbt  Finally,  the  phrase  elt  riv  'Ii^ofo 
may  be  a  reference  to  the  baptismal  formula,  bat 
the  text  is  uncertain. 

(2)  I  Clement.  —  There  is  no  reference  to  bap- 
tism in  this  document. 

(3)  lONATins. — Nothing  in  the  genuine  epistles 
of  Ignatius  throws  any  light  on  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tism, bnt  in  accordance  with  his  general  emphasis 
on  episcopal  suprema^  he  insists  that  baptiam 
may  not  be  performed  *  without  the  Ushop^— «Ac 
i^if  im-iv  x<^A*  hrtffKbvov  .  .  .  Parrl^rtf  (Smym. 
viii.  2) — which  probably  means  without  the  per- 
mission of,  rather  than  without  the  presenoe  of, 
the  bishop. 

(4)  Her  MAS.  —The  Shqiherd  of  Hennas  givM 
little  information  as  to  the  practice  of  baptism,  bat 
manifests  a  oonsiderahle  interest  In  the  doctrine. 
The  passages  which  are  important  are  Vit.  iu.  >> 
iii.  7,  Mand.  Iv.  3,  Sim.  Ix.  16.  The  foundation, 
he  says,  is  a  belief  in  the  necessity  and  efficacy 
of  baptism.  In  Via.  iii.  2  the  Church  is  repre- 
sented as  a  tower  built  over  wat«r,  and  in  iu.  3 
it  ia  explained  that  thia  ia  because  4  fu4  i/im 
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Jlii  118am  ml  eit^erm.    This  mast  mejm 

that  baptism  U  the  foundation  of  the  Qiristian  life, 
Mid  the  next  sentenoe  may  be  a  nitroice  to  the 
baptismal  formola:  rtStfUKiinTm  Si  A  -wiftyot  -ry 
^/tan  To8  waFTOKpdropot  rat  Mi^ov  ififtarot.  ThlB 
IS  rendered  probable  by  the  faet  that  in  Sim.  ix. 
the  condition  of  entry  is  described  as  the  '  name  of 
the  Son  of  God.*  It  is  also  dear  that  baptism  was 
r^arded  as  really  effecting  an  oaiantial  change  in 
Christians ;  and  fnon  the  empfaaus  which  is  bud 
upon  it,  it  would  seem  that  this  waa  r^arded  as 
primarily  due  to  'the  name';  but  the  water  it 
also  mentioned.  The  most  important  passage  is 
Sim.  ix.  10.  3f. : 

Bat  this  strongly  defined  doctrine  natnraUy 
called  for  development  on  rarions  p(»nts. 

(•}  Ihne  was  tha  du>g«r  of  a  pardj  magiosl  and  oiMtUosl 
vtow  ot  baptt—.  To  oountamot  ttita,la  Stm.  ix.  fiaat  nnpbMta 
1>  laki  <a  ttw  inMflWtncr  of '  tbB  nsBt  *  if  It  to  not  sooanpsnwd 
bj  tfa*  Ghriitiaa  viftma  Tbast  m  laprweuted  u  tmitt 
nifins,knd  thr  niphnatlwi  llTin  ot  tlwm  In  SiiiktK.  IS.  2  U 
tlwt  tbey  m  Sy*  wt  tijiafm.  wliboat  bdsf  Mtdiiad  witti  tbem 
no  on*  ma  enter  Um  fctngdcn  erf  Ood— Mv  yia     Smm*  itAw 

yto  «1  autnwt  tw^m  iM  TCv  via*  twS  9ni.  Mr  M 
t»>  *t  Wmmut      «a##r  ««fo»,  «lt  fi^f^  «Pf  T» 

''(«riurtnnai««ilto<te  aa«^^ 
of  Mptbm  without  tMm  wm  •  pmorUouMy  InonMM 
an^tarfa  oa  ths  qnostka  m  to  iln  sftsr  l»ptt«a  imkdi  (of.  I  ■ 
L  CTOwiM  to  bs  diMOMd  la  Hobrem  sad  to  ba  ImpBad  In 
1  MOO.  Tha  dktfiiottoa  bahma  variou  aim  wbleb  svpoara 
la  I  John  ia  mkBown,  snd  tba  podtloii  adqptod  In  HaUtwa, 
tton^  anbatintlally  eonflnaad.  Is  In  •obw  danaa  raUxod. 
BdsqiiaacfOB  la  daidtwltb  InlrMd.  It.  &  Bannaa  aaks  the 
1  faaapa,  4wU  Mfp**!  wf£  timm-  tttamtdXimi  in  Mfm 
OM  <rn»  el  |d|  wAnii  Sr*  •!«  Stmp  warfffyn-  «■! 

ii  s  ttoMsn  doonnant,  and  ttaTtba  auVeat  wltnaM  to  Babrewa 
la  tha  aartar  Bomut  doomneat  I  Otaaeat,  It  b  not  tmpoaalUa 
that  Uda  la  a  rafeienoa  to  Habram  M  wmI  Ite  MMwor  U  wOAt 
ijwpw,  •0m  yiip  frn,  Uti  yip  rh*  riX^Mm  <^««u>  iM^finmr 
ftq«rfn  afiMTi<M(r,  «U  iymf  MmuHU'.  Tbla  la  Mmplr  a 
la  aWnnartnn  ot  tha  doetrlna  of  Habrawa,  but  a  ralsntton 
!■  tkan  Introdnoad.  God  baa  Inatltatad  fMr^vwa*.  and  bu 
appointed  tha niapbariaa tha angd  to  watch  orer  It;  but  thla 

ii4*tf««Mv  ^(M.  Ona  ot  Um  main  objaots  ot  the  SbaphafaaaenH 
to  hava  betn  ttia  emptaaibfav  <rf  f>«rA»w«,  wbkn  la  olearly 
(ot  eap.  tha  SimOituiu)  rvwded  in  a  oonorete  way  wblch 
mracbed  tha  Uar  aoelaalaatloil  nsa,  sod  ta  baU-waj  to 


(«)  AMtber  reanU  tn  pnoOoo  ol  the  asmHon  ot  tha  Ugh 
otaadud  ot  Ohriatlan  We,  and  the  dango-  ot  reUpee  after 
haptlm,  waa  a  taadenoy  to  poetpone  tMptlam.  Anioct  thk 
Bemaa  nroteata  In  VU.  ilL  7,  where  thoee  who  abiink  from 
baptlani  for  thla  raaaon  are  compared  with  the  atonea  which 
haaawln  F<i.lll.t:  vfarerref  iUmv  mU  /di  hM^Arwt 

mJU«#4n*  m1  iK$Mr  «{<  rk  Um^ 

(rf)  In  ttte  epbtre  ot  docbrine  a  natnral  ooneeqaenoe  of  tha 
streM  Ud  on  the  ueoeMltr  ot  baptinn  waa  Ingulrj  into  the 
olUniate  fato  ot  the  rlritteona  nnbaptised  dead.  Hemiaa  eettled 
thii  inquiry  bj  aeorlbuur  to  the  apoetlea  the  tunctioo  of  bepttx- 
tiK  In  Hadea  (ef.  cap.  Sim,  Ix.  19.  6  and  6 :  oi  iwim^  »! 
tiMvuXot  et  KimStamt  ii  Srofia  Toi  wioS  nv  fMV,  ntHn^rm 
ip  StipifMt  Mai  vivni  tov  vwS  few  fro*  iK^pv^av  «al  tow  vpeamcot- 
yifUtew,  ««*  iri-rel  f <»mw  •»TO*t  ry  #^  ayla  tag  «|frfwa  rei.  ■  • . 
(v  ltMi««A>fl  yip  iimiMm^  «■!     feyMg  iypttf'  pitnm  M 

(S)  Thk  Didachs.— In  this  docnment  there  is 
no  information  as  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  bnt 
maoh  ooneeming  the  practice,  and  it  is  nnf ortonate 
that  t^ere  is  no  poasiuility  of  fixing  either  its  date 
or  provenance  with  certainty.  The  passage  which 
actoally  deals  with  baptinn  is  ch.  viL,  ud  mns 
thus : 

n«pl  81  tdC  fimrtviiMmt,  eSnt  gorftfar*'  mSiw  «po««. 
vdvnr  flamrlnr*  ■««  rb  3>w'  rev  rarpht  ««1  mS  vtoS  ml  tov 
iyin  wpwiftant      Man  ^m.     Um  ti       <n}t  itma  {ar,  civ 


Um  main  jKHnts  In  the  oeraaoDy  Urns  described 
seem  to  be  these : 
(•)  The  nottatfaB  ot  tho  prsrloa  put  of  tha  DMoeib  (tbs 
VOL.  II.— 35 


'  Two  Wi^ nda  aaema  to  hn^  %  dareloped  ■jntem  of  pre* 
paratJon  for  oandidataa  for  bepUeu,  of  a  moral  raChw  than  a 
^lotrioal  kind. 

(6)  ItepiiamintbatilmnMBa  Bat  it  mnit  ba  noted  that  la 
the  following  EucbariaUo  aaetloB  mention  ia  made  ot  tiMae  who 
are  liaptiaed '  into  tbe  name  (rf  tha  Itord.' 

fe)  ImmerrioD,  by  preterenoe  In  ninninc  (fSr)  water,  le  the 
nue,  btttaflu^iMt  ia  racogniaed  sa  laglthnaia. 

(d)  Piwioua  totbaoaramoay,  tha  bi^^tlaart  ttta  baptlamd,  and 
•tv  oflter  who  win  are  to  faet. 

It  is  probable  that  this  document  belongs  to  the 
2nd  cent.,  perhaps  to  the  earlier  half;  but  the 
evidence  is  not  oonclnsive,  and  one  must  not  iMud 
argnmenta  based  on  the  '  Two  Ways '  as  Talia  lor 
the  dating  of  the  Dideuhe  as  a  whole. 

j6)  II  (S^mnirT.— Inll  Clement  tL  9,  tU.  6,  and 
▼iu.  9-6  there  are  three  indirect  referenoes  to 
baptism,  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  seal  (ff^pv^t). 
They  are  all  concerned  with  emphaBising  the  neces- 
sity of  sinless  life  after  baptism,  and  so  form  one 
of  the  links  between  this  document  and  Hermas ; 
but  thOT  are  only  homiletic,  and  do  not  throw 
any  light  on  the  questimi  of  repentanoa  after 
baptisro. 

Tbe  nee  ot  v^pttfU,  wljlch  afterwarda  beeame  veiT  oonunon, 
baa  Mmetlmee  bemi  traced  to  the  influence  of  tha  llnterico; 
but  thie  Is  pwobttAy  not  the  caae   at  least  dlreotly.  More  than 


any  other  ezprMrion  it  emphasiiea  tbe  eechatcJogioat  hope 
which  waa  nerer  far  from  the  early  Ohriatlan  mind :  thoee  who 
bad  the  correct  aeal  would  pass  into  the  Mewianic  Kingdom  at 
tbe  d»  of  Judgment  It  thus  helped  to  uniW  the  two— Togioally 
somewhat  inooonstent— Ideas  of  aaoramentAl  and  eaohatologiou 
aalTatioo.  Pasaagea  ol  Importance,  berides  thoee  In  II  Clem., 
are  Bermaa,  Mn.  viiL  «,  ix.  IS ;  Clem.  AL  Qnta  Dmt  »alv.  S0. 
42,  Stnm.  U.  S,  Eae.  Th.U.»,Bd.  PnpL  tS :  and  In  latar 
writen.  Cleat.  Bom.  xvi.  IB;  Aeta  nUeto,  SS;  Con$t.  Avok. 
t.  14,  aft,  S.  IS;  HipmLde  AtOUhriatt,  &  fiff;  l>s.-Btopol.  d« 
Oeiuwnm.  4S ;  Aeta  TMttppi,  88 ;  Boa.  Bf  «.  B, «.  Vd.  CoiM. 
i.  OL  I.  See  also  Bat4A,  Biblmt  J>et«rw,  p.  2MS. ;  An  rich, 
Dm  mmta*  MytUrimtmtut,  p.  ISOf.;  ud  Oebhardt  and 
Hamacfc,  FxUru  Apoit.,  note  on  11  Olem.  fl. 

(7)  Justin  Mabttb.— In  his  first  Apolcgv  {e.  100) 
Justin  gives  {oh.  61  ff.)  a  desoription  <rf  CSiristian 
baptism.  It  may  be  best  treated  as  falling  under 
three  heads ;  (a)  a  desoripti<n  of  the  rit«^  (6)  aa 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  oonoenilng  it|  snd  (e)  a 
justification  of  this  doctrine. 

(a)  Dtaoription  th$  riCs.— This  is  ^Tm  in  eh. 
61.66: 

li>aye<nwa  m1  ktytpm*  Am,  aal  fiu6¥  eOrac  Upmgtat  iinw 

vptntiiafirmiJiww  i^nt»  tiUvwetw,  4f>«r  #vMtweftA>M'  M4 
wwnirtnivTttr  B^rotf.  twnra  IrmnmA  ^fnitr  Ma,  tttta  Ivrf, 
ad  Tfi6w*»  i>wy«n-4vM(f,  l»  mu  j/fM  evral  Avwyiiipifjyjy, 
Araymwirei.  hr  t»j«urei  ^fip  tov  wmtplht  «•»  SAwr  m1  tpS 
rMnwet  ■Iiumt  IqveS  Xptvrev  xal  wmffiarec  Ay^ev  08an 
Aevrpor  smon-rat  ,  .  .  (c.  tS)iiiunt  U  uciAtt  avrMt  Aovrat 
rtv  vtravfiiiw  «•!  wy«>raf«4«i^i4»er  ««i  reit  Xiye(il»eei 


■trewWi  hrwt  MwwtMrfwuw  *A  iAi|Ki  luMmtt  km  tt'  leyr 
AvaM  seXmvrel  koI  ^ilXnnf  IvreniA^Mn'  rift^fa*.  sirmi 
au»>^  VMTV^  fmHiuy.  'AAA4A*vc  ^V**^  A«v«(diM#a 
Mixr^icrei  tw  (vxav  ■  •  .  and  then  foltowa  an  aooonat  of  tits 
Buchsjist,  wUoh  was  immediately  oelebrated. 

The  important  points  in  this  description  are  the 
definite  allusitm  to  a  |ieriod  of  instmoticoi  pre- 
ceding baptism  I  tlie  tnne  formula ;  the  '  moral ' 
tow;  and  the  ohrionsly  developed  character  of 
the  service.  It  is  also  usvally  thought,  probably 
rightiy,  that  the  opening  words  of  tbe  description 
imply  a  reference  to  a  definite  creed ;  if  so,  this 
may  perhaps  be  identified  with  an  early  form  of 
the  Symbolum  Bomanum,  to  which  some  critics  see 
allosions  in  lApol.  13,  21,  31,  42,  46,  62,  in  Dial. 
32,  and  in  some  other  passaires  which  are  collected 
in  Gebhardt  and  Uamack  s  Patrea  Apott.  1.  2, 
p.  128  flf.  N^atively  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
18  no  allusion  to  the  laying  on  of  bands,  such  as  is 
prominent  in  Acts,  or  to  any  connexion  of  baptism 
with  the  bishops,  such  sa  is  found  in  Ignatius, 
The  agreement  with  the  Didaehe,  both  negatively 
and  poeitively,  is  remarkable. 

{b)  Th»  doctrin*  qf  baptitm. — Justin  r^ards 
baptism  chiefly  as  a  new  lorth,  and  in  tiie  passue 
quoted  above  refers  to  it  as  drav^ninr.  He  also 
regards  it  aa  a  forgiveness  for  past  sin;  and  he 
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expresses  his  dootrine  (apparentlj  aains  some  older 
aonroe,  see  below)  od  this  point  in  ch.  61 : 

rif   wpinff  yAwtv  ^fMv  Ayi^9rTw»  rar'  i»irfKm 
Mwti  Mufr  wwt  ^vHkMt  — i  »wi|pnjt  Awtrpo^ow  yryrffaitw,  ftnif 

cr       vMTi,  iwi^Jfift  Tip  Uan  ra  iXa^t^  avwynviitf^i^ 

Thos,  a  one  may  pnw  his  words,  he  seems  to 
hare  connected  for^veness  especially  with  the 
water,  and  the  new  life  with  '  the  name.*  It  was, 
however,  the  name  that  gave  the  water  the  power 
to  remove  sin.  Joatiu  also  regarded  baptism  as 
bestowing  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  In  Dial.  29  he 
says :  Til  4kHpw  (ke.  Jewish)  roO  ^vriaiMroi  XP*^ 
i-^tf  vptiiMTt  pepawTUTfUrtfi.  Also,  at  the  oonolnsion 
of  the  passage  just  qaoted  from  ch,  61,  he  describee 
baptism  as  an  'enlightenment'  (xaXetrat  iSi  roDro  ri 
\ouTp6p  <lnaTurnit,  in  tfxariiofUwun  t^¥  tiifouw  tQp  raOra 
/m'0eu>6rTti>r). 

(e)  Justification  of  baptitm. — The  correctness  of 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  baptism  is  proved  by 
Justin  by  an  appeal  to  the  OT,  to  the  words  of 
Christy  and  to  Apostolic  tradition.  The  necessity 
o{  regeneration  is  proved  by  the  saying  of  Christ, 
tM  fti)  ivaymr^ffijTt  o6  /*^J  eUrt\$'^t  tit  rifw  patnXtlai' 
tAv  oipawC^,  which  seems  to  be  a  free  quotation  of 
Jn  3*.  That  this  regeneration  can  be  effected  by 
baptism  is  proved  by  Is  l"""  'Wash  yon,  make 
you  clean,*  eta  ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  way 
in  whieh  this  was  effected  u  introdnoed  hr  km 
Myow  9i  Ht  TWTo  to/A  rdr  dmorAwr  ifUwo/tew 
nvTOP,  and  then  follows  the  passage  quoted  above 
{Apol.  61).  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  to  this  '\6yot, 
and  not  to  Mt  28",  that  Justin  turns  for  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  trine  formula. 

Besides  this  direct  jostifioaticm,  Justin  uses  a 
onrioos  aiffOment  fn»a  hmthan  reUgion.  His 
view  was  that  this  was  the  lesnlt  «  demonic 
attempts  to  deodve  the  world  by  producing  false 
fulfilments  irf  prophecy.  This  theory  he  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Christian  and  heathen  systems, 
which  represented  the  true  and  false  fulfilment  of 
OT  popaeoT,  Thus  the  lostraiions  <rf  the  Greeks 
ware  demcmio  zwN^nitioii  of  Uie  troth  <rf  baptismal 
dootrine. 

(8)  iBJaSfMOB. — This  writer  nowhere  givee  an 
aoeonnt  of  tiie  ^aoUce  of  baptism,  but  his  doctrine 
concerning  it  is  expressed  positively  in  the'ArMnfts 
To8  irtxTToKiKcS  Kttp&YfiMrot  and  u^^tively  in  his 
adwnu*  Hareaet,  while  from  these  passages  it  is 
also  posuUe  to  find  wnne  ref  erokoe  to  the  [vaotiee 
of  the  Ghureh  in  his  time. 

In      *ArM«£u,  ch.  8  [TU  xxxi.  1),  he  says : 

'Tlw  FUth  .  .  .  M  tht  PmbjUn,  tha  dladplM  ot  the 
Apoftlei^  bm  diSrcnd  It  to  ni .  .  .  abort  an  tcMhw  lu  that 
m  bav*  noetrsd  tapUam  tor  Um  forgtrmen  of  dna  in  the 
uizM  cl  God  tba  Fatber,  and  In  the  name  ot  Jeaoa  Ohriit,  the 
Sod  o(  Ood,  who  wae  Inoarnate,  died,  and  rose  wain,  and  In 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood ;  and  that  thia  baptbm  is  the  aeal  ot 
•temalUta,  and  the  regeneration  to  Qod,  by  wbioh  we  become 
the  ohlklren,  Bot  of  mortal  man,  but  ot  the  atenal  and  erw 
tasting  Ood/ 

In  ch.  7  he  explains  why  the  trine  formula  was 
necessary: 

'And  therefore  the  haptfam  of  onr  regeneration  takes  place 
through  thcM  three  polnta,  beoaose  Ood  the  Father  blesMS  na 
with  regeneration  through  the  Holy  Spirit  bj  means  ot  His  Son. 
For  tboae  irtio  bear  the  Spirit  ot  Ood  in  themselrea  -are  led  to 
the  Word,  that  la,  to  the  Son,  bnt  the  Son  leads  them  to  the 
Fathw,  and  the  Father  lela  tiiem  reoeire  Inoorm^UU^. 
Theretore  wlUuKit  tba  Spirit  it  Is  imposdble  to  see  the  word  ot 
God,  and  wittiont  the  Son  no  one  oan  api^Moh  the  Father. 
For  the  reoognldon  of  the  Father  Is  the  Son,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  Bon  is  through  the  H0I7  Spirit,  bat  the  Son  glTea  the 
Spirit,  In  aooordance  with  His  tonotioa.  following  (he  good 
pleasma  ot  the  Father,  to  (boaa  whom  the  FaUiar  wiQ  have 
and  as  the  Father  wQL' 

This  positive  statement  Is  borne  out  by  the  nega- 
tive statements  in  the  adverms  Scereset.  In  in. 
xviii.  1  (ed.  Harvey)  he  refers  to  baptism  as  tiie 
poUtitUem  r^nsrorfioftw  m  Dma^  and  identifies 


it  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Similarly  in 
I.  xiv.,  when  speaking  of  the  Marcosian  heresy  in 
relation  to  baptism,  he  implies  that  baptism  is  the 
AiraKiTpaau  roO  XpurroO  xaraXtfiWor,  which  the  Mar* 
oosians  regarded  as  a  separate  rite,  though  his 
own  phrase  ig  again  rsO  puwriffftarat       m  frif 

The  two  impwtant  jdeoes  at  information  oon- 
oeming  the  praetioa  of^lMiptiBm  conveyed  in  these 
passages  are  (1)  the  use  of  the  trine  formula,  which 
for  the  first  time  is  connected  definitelywith  Mt  28" ; 
and  (2)  the  use  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  as  dis- 
tinct from  any  moral  or  etiiieal  vow.  The  allusions 
to  thu  Confesrion  in  advo'Mua  Risnta,  i.  L  20  and 
L  iL  I  identify  it  with  an  early  form  of  tiie  Sym- 
bolum  Jiomanum;  and  the  passage  quoted  above 
from  the  'Ar65etiu,  ch.  3,  suggests  that  Irenseua  de- 
rived it  from  the  teaching  of  tiiose  Presbyters  of 
Asia  Minor  to  whom  he  so  often  alludes.  The  fact 
mentioned  above  (7],  that  Justin  also  seems  to  show 
signs  of  a  knowl&dge  of  the  Symbolum  Romanum, 
suggests  that  the  X^Tor  of  the  Apostles  to  which  he 
alludes  in  Apol.  L  61  may  be  the  same  writing  or 
tradition  of  the  Presbyters  as  that  referred  to  1^ 
Irenteus. 

(9)  Tertullian.  —  This  writer  tells  ns  more 
about  the  practice  and  dootrine  baptism  than 
any  previous  authority. 

(a)  TM»  practie*. — This  is  summed  np  in 

Corona,  8: 

'Aqoam  xMtarl  Ibtdem  aed  et  aUgnanto  pitas  In  BBotosfai  mh 
antisQtlB  mana  oontestamnr  noa  recuntlare  diabolo  et  pompB 
et  angfllia  ejus.  Dehino  ter  mergttamor  ampUos  allqald  re- 
spondentes  quam  dominns  In  evangello  detennlnavlE.  Inda 
susoeptl  lactis  et  mellls  conoorfUam  pneguitamna,  exque  ea  dis 
lanoro  quotddiano  per  totam  hebdomadem  abrtjiHWHti' 

But  this  sketch  was  not  intended  to  be  complete, 
being  given  only  as  a  pnxtf  tiiat  oathoUc  practice 
outi^  Scripture,  and  must  be  supplemented  by 
numerous  allusions  in  other  books.  From  these 
we  can  form  the  following  scheme  for  the  practice 
of  baptism  in  the  Qrareh  of  Afaioa  in  the  time  of 
Tertiulian. 

(a)  There  was  a  preliminarr  period  ot  preparatioo  bj 
Casting,  vIgUs,  and  confeasion  (of.  d»  Baft.  20:  'Ingrtaanros 
baptismmn  oiationibQa  orehris  Jejnnlis  et  gentonlationlbos 
et  perrigillla  orare  oportet  et  cum  ooaisadODe  ooudam  retro 
deuatorumO. 

ifi)  A  pabllo  rannnoiatlon  ot  the  devfl  before  the  bead  of 
the  oommnnitj  (ontiitai)  followed  (of.  (b  Cor,  ft  at  wUota 
sponsota  or  a  sponsor  were  also  present  (ds  Am.  UV  lUa 
•renundatto'aeems  to  take  the  place  ot  the  moral  vow  implied 
bj  I  Peter,  Justin  Uar^,  and  we  iMdudU.  Aa  it  is  motlcallj' 
certain  that  TartulUan  was  aoqu^ted  with  the  aymMum 
AfottMoum,  it  Is  probable  that  this  also  formed  part  ot  tba 
tauitteiat  rite :  but  there  ^ipeara  to  be  no  deftoite  amtement  to 
that  efleot  in  Terbillian. 

M  The  name  ot  Ood  was  invoked  00  tba  water,  In  order  to 
tiva  It  the  power  of  sawrtltylng  tboas  who  ware  baptiaed  (di 
BvpL  4) :  see  pasaara  qnoted  below. 

»)  Trine  immersion  u  tba  trine  name  (ot  d*  Opt.  t  6s  and 
oav.  iVo*.  S6 :  '  nam  neo  aeael  aed  ter  ad  dngnla  nontsa  in 
peiaonas  rinnilaa  tiiwnlmnr'). 

<«)  Immeriiately  after  coming  oat  ot  the  water  onetion  was 
administered  (d«  Bapt.  7:  'Bilnde  agiaal  ds  lavaoro  p«i> 
ongoimnr  benefficta  uncUone  da  prlatina  diid^HB^  qua  ungid 
<deo  de  coma  In  saoerdoUo  solebant,'  ata). 

(f)  There  followed  the  Isjriiv  on  ot  haaOl  (de  A«C  8): 
'Dehhio  manna  imponitor  per  benedlottoaam  adv«dans  at 
Invitans  apiritom  sanotom*)- 

(^  After  Uils  there  wae  a  oeramonlsl  taatiiur  ot  mtdc  and 
honey  (ds  Cor.  8 :  '  Inda  snsoepti  laotls  at  muuB  conoonUam 
prngtuUmns,*  and  ode.  JTsrv.  1.  U:  'sad  lile  quldem  oaqna 
nana  neo  aqoam  reprobavit  oreatoris  ana  snos  abtatt .  .  .  aeo 
melUa  at  laotis  aodatetam  qna  suoe  Infantat*),  foOowed  br 
absUnanoa  from  washing  for  the  whole  of  the  next  week  (de 
Ocr.t:  'azoneeadlabvaaroqitottdianoper  totam  hebdomadem 
abatlnMnna>  13m  minister  of  tUa  ceremony  was  usnalljr 
the  bishop  or,  with  Us  sanction, the  presbyters  and  deaoona; 
bat  this  WIS  a  'right  »t  order'  not  'of  necessll7,'  and  evenr 
dhrisUan  nma  (bat  not  woman)  might  baptise  in  case  o(  need 
(ds  Bavt.  17 :  *  Daodl  qnidem  habet  Jos  summos  saoetdoi  qui 
est  eptsoopos ;  dehino  prwbyteri  at  diaooni,  dob  tamea  sum 
episoopl  aootoritate,  prtqiter  eocdarfn  bonorem,  quo  salvo  alva 
pax  est.  Alloqain  mam  Uda  Jua  est  Qood  anim  ax  Mg|B0 
aodpttoraz  squodari  potcet .  .  .  proinde  et  haptlamna  aqoa 
ddomsasab  omnlbas  axerceri  poUat'>  No  special  Uma  waa 
neeessaiy  for  baptism,  bat  Easter  and  Whitaon  were  espeolally 
■altaUe  (ds  Avt.  29:  'Dtam  baptinno  lollamnloramTMdia 
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pfiUt .  .  .  «xfaiite  PmtMOtU  ontinancm  Unaii  latUmura 
T" "  cat.  .  .  .  Oatonun  onuiii  (Um  domlnl  Mt,  omnia  bora, 
«niM  tanpw  habU*  b^>tiamo ;     d*  nllanuilUta  IntarMt,  d« 

{b)  The  {ioetrine  of  haptitm. — TertaUum's  riewB, 
thoQgh  in  the  main  the  same  aa  thoae  of  earlier 
writm,  show  a  derelopment  on  certain  points. 
Baptiam  is  the  sonroe  of  salvation  and  of  foniTe- 
nev  of  sina,  a  rmmeration,  and  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Bat  the  following  points  are  elaborated : — 

(a>  Um  onwtlon  ii  nlMd  In  Uw  d«  BmpHma  I-«  wbj  ftod 
bow  tnoUnwtton  wu  (o  bo  loond  la  b^ittiai.  Tb«  vrnmn 
ftrtn  1^  TntoIUu  Is  too  lonff  to  quote  in  (nil,  bat  tlio  uvn- 
MBt  Is  M  foUom  WH  from  the  biftnnfav  &  spooU 

tthsUa  batwiou  wtlur  and  tfac  spirit,  whkdi  bad  bovorad  over 
ft  at  ttie  Orcatloo  (On  1^  and  the  auno  apirit  rotonta  to  tba 
mtar  if  Qod  be  tnroked.  and  ao  slvaa  It  the  power  of  Impartfaif 
■anotUaatkm.  Be  argnea  that  UMre  to  no  taaaon  for  dooMinB 
tUa,  aaeliv  that  it  la  teneraU;  rMmmlaed  tbat  water  ia  tre- 
ooantlr  the  means  In-  whkifa  ovD  apinta  entrap  nnwary  men. 
Moraonr  the  incident  of  tbe  pool  of  Betlisalda  (Brthaada)  in 
Jn  ftM  led  Um  to  think  tbat  tbe  ■anoUfloatioo  of  tbe  water 
was  (fleeted  1^  ao  angel  who  deeoended  for  the  irarpoee.  It  ta 
not  plain,  ncr  la  It  for  the  preeent  paipoae  matertal.  bow  far 
TtrtnlUaa  Identified  tbia  anfel  wWi  &s  MMt  llsdC  (el.  Adwa, 
■Lehnv.  d.hl.QeMln  Heimas  oad  MnUsa*  in  thaa^Uot 
HuartmlaAHft,  Jan.  10OS). 

0>  de  dMbiotlon  between  daanaing  from  ab  and  tba  gitt 
of  tbe  SpMt,  whkdi  la  made  In  Acta,  is  empbasised.  and  a 
fnitfaer  cMinction  is  Intiodnoed  between  the  olaaoaing  of  tba 
soul  and  o(  tbe  bodr.  Ibe  bodr  Ii  daaoaed  from  ain  b;  tlw 
water,  the  aool  by  ttie  'answer'  of  the  oaixUdate  (de  Amwt. 
Cant.  48  [where  It  la  argtied  that  baptism  Impliea  a  reaurreotloa 
of  the  fleeb]:  'aoima  enim  non  ISTStloao  sad  ranooaiose 
aandtnr').  Ihe  gift  of  the  In  b^Alam  la  oonneMed  with 
tbe  bving  on  of  nanda  and  not  with  the  water  (de  BofA.  A  and 
8:  *naa  quod  Is  aqola  apliUuB  aaaotom  oooaequamiir,  aed  la 
aqna  emnodati  aob  angelo  ^liritni  sanoto  praapanimnr  .  .  , 
d«hirw  manna  imponitor.  ■  •  •  Tnno  iUe  aanctwlmns  apirlnu 
snpar  emnndata  el  benetUota  OMpora  Ubena  a  patre  deaoeodit 
.  .  ."y.  Ibe  'benediota'  In  tbe  last  jdiraae  esplaina  the  "g 
attached  ^TkrtuUian  to  tba  nnotion:  It  Ueaaed  the  body  (and 
aacramairtaUr  the  sool)  of  the  candidate  faat  as  tba  watar 
daaosed  it,  and  ao  miarad  it  tor  tbe  gift  <rf  tbe  SptrIL 

M  TertoIHan  held  strong  riews  aa  to  tbe  proper  radplents 
of  bantlam.  Ibeee  were  dne  to  his  belief  that  shi  after  baptism 
waa  other  trnfarEirabla  (onljr  martyrdom  oonld  atone  for  aoma 
tiam  ItL  da  Ptid.  SjX  or  at  leaat  axoeedingly  dangerous  ^oi:  t.g. 
d*  Bapt.  8 :  *  Itaqoe  Igni  [se.  mundoa]  deaqnatnr,  akrat  w  boow 
qol  post  baptiamnm  deUota  restaorat').  Ibe  resoit  was  that 
be  oMeotecTto  ohlld  buitivi  as  dangerooa  both  to  ttie  tftUd 
and  to  tbe  apoBson  (as  Btipl.  18:  'Itaqoe  pro  ooloBqiie 
parsoawB  oottmciaao  ao  diipa«tiooe  atiam  atato  onnotatto 
D^)ttenlirtIUorsat,ptMlpnatanien(dreaiiarTulos  .  .  .*).  For 
tbe  same  reason  be  dlasuded  the  nnmarned  and  wldowa  from 
baptiam  (d<  BapL  U :  'noo  minora  de  oaoaa  tnnnpti  qooma 
proonstinanA  m  qidbns  tantatlo  prmaiata  est  tam  TirglatDoa 
permatarttatanqaaaTldnlspsrvacaaonem,doneoaat  nnbant 
ant  oontlntntto  corrohorenftir  *).  Ibe  aoneatton  of  hia  words 
la  tbat  be  woold  not  ooontananoe  tba  mamage  of  tbe  baptised, 
a  pMtttOD  tuabrtalaed  later  so  In  gJism  1^  Aphraatas,  bat  was 
wimng  to  bapllaa  tboss  wbo  wets  alreadj  married— onUke 
MaraioD,  wbo  woald  oonsnit  to  b^rtfas  onv  those  wbo  were 
unmarried  or  bad  dlTorood  tbafrwirss. 

«)  In  two  paaagas  (d«  Rtmmr.  0mm.  48,  and  ode.  Mantom. 
S)  TertoUkn  naaks  of  the  reCarasoa  ia  1  Oo  15»  to  a  baptten 
fortbedaad.  InuelonnarpIaoebeasasHsBa&argBmentfar 
tbe  resuTSOtloa  at  tbe  liaah:  '  osrts  Ilia  pwsompttoo*  boe  sos 
Insfitnlsss  oontandlt  qua  alM  etiam  fland  nt  Ttoanam  b^ttima 
ptofntnnm  siistimBnBt  ad  spam  isauiieulloiila,  qua  nid 
coipoaslls  peo  allaa  ale  bapMsmata  ocrpotaB  obBgarotBr.'  Hsrs 
tbaro  Is  MtUM  to  ibow  wbstbw  XMulUan  was  aetoallT 
aoqwtotadw^a  Tksitou  bMthm  lor  tbe  dead,  bat  tba 
snsgeation  of  tba  other  pawsgsTs  tbat  be  badnoswb  know^ 
Is^e.  Here  be  oses  tbe  same  argument  in  lavonr  of  a  matarU 
nsnrreetioo,  bnt  prefaoeo  tbe  following  obsoare  statemsnt : 
'qnld,  ait,  fadent  qu]  pro  mortals  bMtBaantnr  d  mortal  non 
resurguntT  VMerit  li^totlo  IDa.  Xdandn  d  forte  Febniarl» 
respoodebont  llli  mo  mortids  psiars.  Noll  ergo  apoatolum 
statfm  anotorom  sat  coiillnnatorew  aiaa  denotare,  at 
tante  magia  aiataret  oamla  r— "'-'f<*'*f".  qoanto  1111  qui  vans 
pro  mMWiia  bmitfsarantar  Sde  resorreotloois  boo  faoeraot.' 
In  Tiew  of  tbe  genevaUr  aflttrmative  aense  of  'd  forte*  la 
VartolUan,  it  seoma  probable  tbat  ho  maana  that  St.  Faal 
waa  udng  an  argnment  troa  the  BMuao  cnstom  of  apedal 
aacrUoee  lOr  the  departed  fd.  Oebler'a  note,  «d  lee,),  and  tbia 
raodera  it  improbable  tbat  TertoQian  was  aoqoalntad  with  an; 
oootempomr  Christian  ouatom  of  baptin  lor  tbs  dead. 

M  nw  qnestlon  of  heretloal  baptism  flrsi  appears  tn  Ter- 
tulllan.  He  did  not  reoogniie  It  as  in  any  ssnse  valid,  and  a 
beretio  wbo  afterwards  Joined  tbe  Cfanroh  waa  re-bapUaed 
(jit  JPui.  19 :  '  undo  et  mpad  nos  at  ethnloo  par  Immo  et  auper 
ethnloom  hsrettma  etiam  per  baptluna  verltaoa  utroqoa  bonune 
purgatna  admlttltar';  da  Bmm.  U:  'Havatid  antem  oullam 
habent  oonsortlam  nostr»  dudplhua,  qoos  axtranaos  atUraa 
testator  Ipsa  adesaptlo  oommnuoatloala  Noa  debeo  ia  iilla 


oogDososn  qw)d  mid  eat  maoeptiuL  nda  Don  Idem  dens 
aabnoUs  stlIllB,nsa  nnoa  Ohristus,  Id  sil  Idsm,  Idsoqao  neo 
ImitlBBBi  aaai  qda  aon  Idsm,  v>im  snnt  itto  bob  aabsnc 


sine  dnUo  non  habent .  .  of.  also  d*  Prmeor.  Bar,  in. 
It  ahoold  be  noted  ttet  tbs  da  JtapMamo  probably  bd«igs 
to  tha  proJfontanist  period  o<  TMdBBD,  wUla  the  da  Pvd^ 
HontaidBt. 

(10)  Clkhent  or  A1.KXANDRIA.— Clement  does 
not  80  frequently  disotiBS  baptism  as  do  some  of 
the  other  writers,  bnt  his  standpoint  eeems  to  be 
similar  to  theirs.  The  chief  passages  in  which  he 
deals  wiUi  baptism  are  in  tne  PtBdagogut.  He 
draws  a  paraUol  between  tbe  baptism  of  Chiiat 
and  that  of  Christians,  and  claims  that  each  had 
the  aame  effect.  Christ,  on  the  side  of  His  btunan 
natnre,  waa  regenerated  in  baptism  and  made  per- 
fect by  the  regeneration  ;  so  also  with  Christians : 

i_  KifpMt'  fimMniiiLtim  ^—mftpntm^  ^wtB|Kre*  vierato^bueo, 
iHoeeto^fum  T«A«imffuSa,  nXnorf^mw  imSa»«ri{ll[fMSa  'iyA' 
^tei  *«(*«,  9toi  JoYi  m1  elol  i^Urrwi  MEmi*'  xaAatrai  ti  mA- 
X«x«*  rk  rewre,  x^ai^p*  «•!  ^invite  ul  rikttm  aal 

Aanp^r  (i^  L  e,  the  wb^of  wtakb  o^itar  to  bwoitaiit  lor 
ddbdiwdaBeBftattUada). 

Bnt  dements  chief  Intereat  waa  directed  to 
(foring  not  so  mncb  tbat  baptism  waa  tiie  beginning 
of  tbe  new  life  as  that  it  was  eomplete,  in  oppo- 
sition to  tbe  Gnostics,  wbo  intiodnoed  a  aeries  of 
stages.  Of  oonrse,  Clement  did  not  mean  to  ex- 
dime  tbe  idea  of  pnwress,  bat  only  to  aosert  tbat 
baptism  was  the  diriding  line  between  two  states 
esamtially  differing  from  each  other.  PiobaUy 
tiie  doctnne  of  Tertnllian  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  water  and  the  Spirit  would  not  haire  been 
strange  to  Clement.  He  argaes  that  there  is  a 
speoial  reason  for  water  in  baptism,  because  of  its 

Kwer  of  mixing  with  milk,  which  represents  tbe 
gos,  and  thinks  tbat  tbe  union  01  the  Ix^:oa 
with  baptism  ia  similar  to  that  of  milk  with 
water: 

■■1  V  t  Atf)iet  4(a>  $tmw^  e»am»iai'.  vatfrnp  ^t** 

t4  yuia        tfVMAAayW  «ake  t*  Uvnet  yip  pinm  thv 

AvMMi  raSre  nrnk  rh-  mas  ta  Maa  atiw  Maevi»  wusJuuc 
^M«f«r  <-Mnp  T»  |£m^  M^^et  Wridr  (IM 1.  C 
p.  180,  ed.  Stihlln). 

Similarly  in  Protnp.  10  (p.  72,  ed.  StUilin)  be 
speaks  of  t^e  Hitep  \eyiK&f.  Yet  it  most  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  not  ea^  to  say  precisely  what  waa 
Clement* a  view  as  to  tbe  exact  relation  between 
symbols  and  tbeir  signifioation ;  there  is  room  for 
a  good  monograph  on  nis  sacramental  doctrine. 

Clement,  lUEe  TertnUian,  did  not  leec^iae  the 
baptism  of  heretics  aa  gMuune.  Thia  k  prorad  by 
an  axMesis  of  Fr  9"^ : 

pTo,  ed.  MhUnX  r-w^-, 

On  the  question  of  repentance  altar  biqitinn, 
Clement  takea  a  much  more  lenient  positicm  than 
TertnUian  or  even  Hermas.  In  the  Quit  divet 
mUv^w  (cbs.  99-4S)  he  derotea  a  long  argnment 
to  proving  that  genuine  repentance  and  consequent 
aalTation  ia  never  too  late,  and  supports  it  bv  the 
long  and  wall-known  atory  of  St.  J<^  ana  tbe 
Mrand  captain. 

ii.  ajrojro  Bsa»Tl08.—n)  Mxnaitoib.— Hen- 
ander,  wbo,  according  to  Irenms,  was  the  woo- 
cessor  of  Simon  Ms^ns,  attributed  to  baptim  the 
power  of  conferring  immortalify. 

Ot  Iran.  L  17 ;  *  Beaorreottonem  snim  nsr  id  qood  «st  ia 
eon  Vr^*™^  aoolpero  vjoa  dladpolos  et  nltra  non  poaae  mod 
Bed  persereiais  non  saneaosntea  at  inunortales,'  and  Zttrt  ds 
Anm»,  BO :  '  Hoasodri  Hamaritanl  furor  oonapnatar  dioantU 
mmtam  ad  soes  mo  modo  dob  parttnara,  verum  neo  perrenlre. 
In  boo  adlioet  ao  a  supema  ot  aroana  poteatete  legatum,  nt 
tmmortalea  ot  inoormptlblleo  at  stattm  reaurrectlonto  oompotea 
Bant  qoi  baptlama  ejos  induerint.' 

It  Is,  however,  difficult  to  think  that  a  view  of 
this  kind  ooold  have  long  endured ;  that  baptism, 
in  a  certain  sense,  conveyed  immortality  was  a 
generally  received  Christian  teaching,  and  possibly 
Menander  did  not  mean  much  more  than  this. 

(S)  Thb  VALBUmnAiis.— The  main  aathcaity 
for  the  doctrine  of  titese  beteties  is  the  Ewe«rpta 
Theodoti  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  whole 
passage,  Exc.  Theod.  70-66,  is  most  instructive,  and 
IS  the  moat  Important  extant  passage  for  deter- 
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minmg  the  doctrine  of  baptism  a>  it  exinted  among 
the  Valeatiniana,  or,  indeei),  aaj  other  heretics, 
for  it  difibn  from  the  eridenoe  of  almost  all  otiier 
writers  in  being  extracted  from  heretical  vritlagB, 
and  not  from  orthodox  polemical  hooks. 

Bftptiam  !•  «n  iwfimavt.  By  Ita  inc*na  w«  are  txmi  Into 
tbe  world  domf  MMd  by  FkttMr,  Son,  ud  Spirit,  ud  m  beoome 
■apsrlor  to  ftU  other  powen.  It  is  alao  a  dwth  to  the  prttvhnu 
•Ufa ;  bat  tbU  refers  to  the  eoal  (i^x^X  not  to  the  body 
Up  to  tiie  time  of  bkptism  nuu  la  uiider  the  oontrol  of  Fato 
<*Lfiaprt^(^  but  br  bftptlim  and  yivtt  ba  It  nhwed  from  this 
oontrol,  und  the  renuot  of  utrologei*  (wlildi  !•  noognlMd  M 
vftUd  for  tbs  reet  ol  nunUnd)  is  rendered  onimportant.  Tbt 
bwUaad  penon  through  regenerfttion  br  Ohnst,  taken  up 
into  ttM  Ogdoed.  It  w»a  further  explained  that  aa  the  water 
of  beptinn  quenched  oivAfrte  wvp,  the  inrlaible  part  oould 
qnenofa  the  •wfrbv  wSa.  80  far  aa  toe  litn  la  oonoerned,  wa  are 
told  that  farting  ana  prayer  ar«  dedrablo  before  baptbm  to 
onto  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  erll  ai^rite  in  addition  to  the 
Holy  Sirirft.  Prom  ch.  2E  of  the  BtBotrpta  Theodoti  It  alao 
appears  that  tiie  rite  of  baptiam  oont«lned  ao  Impodtiim  of 
hands,  and  that  the  formula  uaed  ended  with  tfae  phraoe  «!t 
AifTpM«w  AyviAtxriv  (for  a  formula  used  by  the  llaroodana 
oontalnlng  tola  pnraae  fee  belowX  dooMna  underlying 

thla  la  tut  the  angels,  with  whom  we  are  In  some  way  oon- 
nec^ed.  have  been  baptisad  for  ua ;  and  this  explanation  la  giren 
to  1  do  16*— In  whioh  the  *tbey'  refers  to  the  angels,  and 
'file dead'  for  whom  they  m  bamsed  is  mankhid. 

{3)  Thx  MABOOSiAirs.— The  aathorities  for  these 
h«TOtic8  are  Irensus  and  HippolTtns.  They  be* 
longed  to  the  Valentinian  bcqooI,  and,  like  the 
cUm  of  hereticfl  who  are  represented  later  in  a 
more  developed  form  by  the  Pistis  Sophia,  did 
not  merely,  as  Marcion,  allow  a  repetition  of 
baptism  in  case  of  sin,  bnt  had  aotnally  two  forms 
differing  from  each  oUier  in  fnnotion.  Their  first 
baptism  was  not  a  means  of  r^eneration ;  it 
merely  had  the  negative  function  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  is  described  in  Iren.  i.  xiv.  1  as  a 
bapUran  rod  ^awo/iiwov  'Iifirot'  d^frewt  iitaprUir,  The 
second  baptism  was  called  iwoXirpvffu,  and  accord- 
ing to  Hippolytos  was  regarded  as  rairing  those 
who  participated  In  it  aboro  the  power  of  am,  even 
thoagh  they  committed  it  (.  .  .  «AcAXovr  fttv  tUai 
9tM(a>  xpit  ri  iftafirdpw,  dxu'SlWtft  9t  Sii  ri  <1>(u  r^f 
rtXtist  Sw^ttut,  KoX  fteHxeiP  rift  dvayyoi^ov  ^omrlat, 
oTt  rat  ftrrii  rb  pdrrur/ta  frrpor  ^aTTAXorrcu  S  roXoiVii' 
dxaX^/MMTU'  .  .  .  Hippol.  Refut.  vi.  41).  The 
iostifioation  for  tliis  was  fonncL  as  Marcion  found 
his  for  a  renewed  baptism,  in  Lie  12"*  ('I  have  a 
baptism,'  etc) ;  and  the  references  in  Uie  Epistles 
to  an  iroKOrpvni  iw  Xptarif  'l^oO  were  explained 
as  references  to  this  sacrament  (Iren.  l.c.).  This 
*  redemption '  was  regarded  as  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Spirit  whioh  entered  Jeens  at  His  baptism,  and 
was  the  power  of  r^neration  and  of  entrance 
into  the  Pleroma  (X^vn  Si  oArV  A^yKcUaw  eZvw 
roil  tV  T^XnoF  yrOoip  tlK^^6ffu>,  tra  ttt  tJ)f  Awip 
rAmt  SAra/ui'  Aew  draTeyemf/i^voc  iWas  y^p  lUtfranw 

fidSot  [roO  p60ovj  KarAyowm  a£To6t,  Iren.  l.e. ). 

As  to  the  nte  itself  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  nniformity  of  practice.  Irenteos  distingaishes 
seven  varieties,  and  leaves  it  qnite  nncertain  what 
was  the  relationship  snbsisting  between  them 
(Iren.  i.  xiv.  2). 

Tba  aaran  rarietlea  ara  as  toDowa :  <«)  A  oaramony  referred 
to  aa  a  antritaal  marriam.  Ihere  is  no  dellnita  statement  that 
a  wata^Mptisn)  formed  part  of  It,  and  perhaps  the  contrary  la 
to  ba  inferred  from  the  genera]  drift  of  Irenmu's  language. 
<b)  A  oereoDony  of  baptlam  with  the  formula  Eit  Srofi*  iyrmmw 
«wrpb«  TMv  SAmt,  «ic  Ia^wv  fi^rtfpa  waiTm',  cU  t*f  sonAMt^ 
•If  t^nSw,  «it  hmvut  nol  orcAvrpoiait-  ml  MMraruu-  rvr 
SvrdEfMHf.  (e>  In  another  oirde  a  Hebrew  or  Syrlao  formula 
was  used,  of  which  die  text  ta  very  oorrunt  in  Itmitcs,  but  the 
meaning,  aooording  to  Harreyla  re-oonatruodon,  was  'In  the 
name  m  the  Wisdom  of  toe  Father,  and  ot  Ugfat,  whioh  is 
called  the  Spirit  of  HoUneaa,  lor  toe  Angallo  Bedemption.' 
It  Is  not  stated  whetoer  this  formula  waa  uaed  la  oonnexioD 
with  water;  but  It  probably  was.  <d)  Irennna  givea  an  Im- 
portant extract  from  toe  ritaa  of  a  fgunh,  but  hu  meulng  la 
not  olcttr,  and  the  Syriao  worda  are  difficult  to  re^nstniot 
(aea  Harrvy'a  not«);  it  Is  therefOra  best  to  gire  the  text: 
AAAm  U  stUu*  rtfr  Mrpitvai  twOutfWffw  otntr  ii  iin/ui  ii 
iwn»tKp¥ftfiih«f  Ask  »4nr  Mr^m,  m1  nipu^nrroc,  m1  iXmtttc, 
t  ^MtiSmra  lifveC*  i  KmCapyf^r  hr  rw  jWoTf  rev  ^mtht  ni 

Mf'.  'OMifM  rft  nft  ■afjirfaaiii'  Mama  »it»fif  FHi^yi^to 


lify  «npovp<Mev  SA«^v  oucrifiixaiva-  iy«ift,iqy  reS  MfMr^ 
Z«iritf  aXiifafaa.  col  nurra  $tiw  iwiMyovaw  oi  miml 
r«AaS»>r«t.  *0  M  rersAsvfiiret  ixiKplntTof  tm^ptyiiai,  ml 
iUAi^rpwfuu,  xal  Avnpedfiat  'hvi'  l^ott  iwi  to9  mImmc  TOimiv. 
sal  witmtf  tmv  vo^  «»t«S  if  rtf  M^ian  row  1e<i,  ^  iAvi^MiMro 
TTp>  int)^  avnv  «k  «««Avrpwatr  Jv  *Y  £i*tvt.  Bint 

twiiJyonmw  •!  wmfiiwnr  Eip^rq  waw,  ifi'  OM  re  SrSfiA  rewn 
iwanemiStm'  Arnra  iiMMmm  rbr  rmAavfitfvar  rf  bwy  i^ 
BaAinCfunr  {TfhwpfiaKrdfUfy  t>  yifi  lulptv  rovre  nhrer  rifr  iwip  nt 
£a«  «vw3£>c  A^yevnr.  miatever  toe  precise  maaiJng  o( 
thisezteMt  majba, »  Is  (dear  toat  toa  aerrioa  bora  a  mawad 
reaemUanoa  to  OatbOBo  motloa.  Ibare  la  the  nsa  of  m  formula 
'In  the  name  of';  asuinoa  of  quaatton  and  anawn  alternating 
between  the  adnUnlstr»tor  and  the  redpient  of  the  rito; 
unction ;  and  apparently  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  oaremooy  water- 
baptism,  niia  last  ptwit  la  rendarad  iHobable  by  the  bcfclnning 
ot  the  next  aaotion.  M  A  flfth  party  rejected  water,  bat  uaed 
Instead  an  ai«nent  Ot  water  and  oil,  with  a  formula  similar 
to  thoee  given  abore,  and  alao  using  balaam.  (/)  A  sixth 
part?  rejeoted  tbe  wbde  of  the  oatmrd  eeremony,  and  aald 
that  knowledge  alone  was  the  true  Bedempdoo.  (g)  finally, 
there  were  thoaa  who  in  other  reepeuta  aeem  to  hare  agreed  with 
UK»e  mentioned  above  aa  toe  fifth  party,  but  deferred  baptism 
until  after  death.  Epipbaniua  perhaps  thought  that  this  must 
mean  'lnarticulomortM'(£btpn.  xxzVi.  2\  but  toe  text  of  toe 
Latin  IrewBus  is  dear :  *  Alii  sunt  qui  mortuos  redlmunt  ad 
flnem  defunotlonis,  mitten  tea  eomm  oapitlbas  oleum  at  aquam,' 
etc  (Iren.  i.  xlv.  4);  for  *m(»tiioa'  oan  only  mean  dead,  aitd 
Theodoret(SJ7L  lljaUodea  to  toesamepraotica.  Tbe  ob}«ot 
of  thla  was  to  safeguard  the  aoul  of  the  dead  peraon  tat  tta 
Journey  through  tbe  realm  of  the  ipirit- world,  litis  rlew  nay 
be  par^Mal  iStt  Aa  Hrta  SiipUR,  and 
affinitlMi 

(4)  Thk  CABFOOBATiAirs.— Ireanns  (l  zx.  3) 

says  of  these  heretics  :  rotfrwr  ririt  kcU  Kavr^ptAj^own 
Toit  ISlovt  fiaSirrit  iw  ro*»  ^iffu  lUpeat,  rod  Xo^ou  rou 
ie^lov  iS/rbt.  It  seems  probable  tnat  this  was  an 
attempt  to  j^vide  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  a  baptism  witli  the  Holy  S^t  and 
with  Fire. 

{0}  Maroiok. — The  evidence  for  Mannon  is 
given  by  Tertnllian  and  Epiphanins.  According 
to  Tertnllian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  11),  Marcion  'morti 
ant  repndio  bapUsma  servat,'  which  seems  to  mean 
that  he  refused  baptism  exoegt  to  those  who  were 
prepared  to  put  away  Uieir  wives,  or  were  at  tlw 
point  of  death.  The  reason  for  tiiis  proviuon  was 
that  Maroion's  doctrine  led  him  to  exclude  married 
life.  Epiphanius  {ado.  Hwr.  I.  xliL  3)  says  that 
Marcion  admitted  a  second  and  tiiird  baptism  in 
case  of  sin  after  baptism  {(^rrw  tut  rptQw  \ovr(Mi>, 
Tovritrri  parrurn^,  alt  i^vai  tfiaprtSit'  M6irSiu). 
He  adds  that  Marcion  had  himself  been  obliged 
to  make  use  of  this  provision,  and  that  a  Scripture 
basis  was  found  in  Xk  12">  {ptLwrwBtU  A  k^os  inrb 
ToO  'Iwb>F0V  (\eyt  TtXi  /MffrrraU,  piwrur/iM  l^w  parriff- 
Bipnu  .  ,  ,  KoX  ol>ritf  rb  itSinu  rXMm  fiawTi/g/mn 
iSoyitATtfftp).  Esnik,  an  Armenian  writer,  alao 
attributes  vicarious  baptism  to  liim. 

(6)  TertullUn's  opponents.— From  the  lan- 
guage used  bv  Tertnllian  in  the  Baptitmo  it  is 
clear  t^at  there  was  a  party  which  denied  the 
necessity  of  baptism.  One  of  them  he  identifies 
{de  Bapl.  L  1)  with  the  Cainites,  bat  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  applies  to  them  aU.  From  hia 
treatise  we  can  rO'Constniot,  at  least  partially, 
their  arguments. 

Tbe  following  oan  be  diatlngnlabed :— <a)  Hm  Lord  Etanadf 
did  not  baptise  <aee  toe  reply  fii  d«  Bopl.  Ill  (»}The  Aposttea 
were  never  baplaied  (answered  In  d»  BapL  U).  (e>  Baptiam 
b  not  neoeamy  to  tooee  who  hare  talto,  as  Abraham  had 
(answered  lo  de  AvL  U).  (d)  St  Paul  aa^: 'Ohrlstsoit  me 
not  to  baptise '  (aaawered  in  as  JEtopt.  U). 

(7)  Thb  Acts  op  Thomas.— This  onrious  docu- 
ment probably  represents  views  and  practices 
which  obtain^  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Edessa 
towards  tbe  dose  of  the  2nd  century.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  th^  oome  from  an  orthodox  eSrele,  ' 
and  it  is  perhaps  probable  that  they  represent  the 
views  of  Bardeeanes. 

The  following  aooounta  ot  baptism  are  to  ba  found :— (a)  In 
ohs.  80-27,  the  baptlam  of  King  Gnndapbuna  and  hla  brottiar 
Gad.  Of  thla  tbe  text  preaena  two  reoenslona.  Tbe  ahortar 
(probably  a  'OathoUo*  veiston)  only  ralataa  the  fact;  It  men- 
ttoDS  tbe  water  and  tbe  trine  formula.  The  longer  (spparentlr 
Oiiostlei)  dow  not  nntloo  «atar«  bnt  only  an  anointing  with 
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CO,  wfaich  !■  etlM  a^pmyit.   Th«  fonnalft  wbMt  la  oand  b : 

IJpyit  rov  MtvTM  ni  n  rv«v^cy)(ria  ^  n^Ut-  tXBi  X'P^f^ 

t^IMm-  JAM  4       fiwVT^  «n«>X.>mmn  t4  iwiiq^-  JAM 

yfrtpat'  Jam  t  ■p«»ffrfrip»i  rwr  wiyr*  fuAwv,  poltc  JtWst  4pM^ 
r«m  J»tfMut««wt  Aayiv^toi,  catnir^mi'  ji*t4  riiww  twv  iviiWpMr- 
iAM  t4  *)n«r  wvmfM  m1  —Ml^iwr  niit  -i^oii  avrwr  M*  t^' 

wrnjtmnt.    Afttr  tUi  iMpttem  tte  SuohuM  (oUowod 

(fry  In  oh.  1£1  M jidonk  b  butted  In  Um  Mm  mom,  and 
Um  EoahuW  foDowi  imiii«Uata&- 

(e)  In  (dHi  Ul-IM  to  the  uooont  of  Um  bapttam  of  Siphor. 
Bm  m  an  ftvot  a  Tahiable  atatamant  of  th«  dootrloe  ot 
b^rttanj  ri  (Uxn*tLt,  rovm  Jifu^ruav  J«Tir  Umw*  rttvtw 

ndc  i»M«»*wc  fMtyMor  mwil^  muMCf  i^vjof''  An«THP  TfM«v«Sf 
■■i>it»  b'ttmwmi,  ami  Jart  oMMt*^  njr  JiumM>  J^^mx.  So 
tar  aa  tfaa  rite  ia  ooncamed.  It  oonaMa  of  nnotioD  with  the 
tomnla  2a*         4  twt  vwXifnrmv  ^  "9 

Xpivrav  fosfM*  ml  Ut«  4  ^  Afrafuf  IVayuFra.  After 

thia  Mlowa  baptlain  in  mt«a-  (for  wbloh  porpoaa  »  baaln 
[nrf^)  ia  oaad-ao  Utat  aabaMraion  waa  not  ptaodaed)  to 
Iba  trfna  name,  and  Bnalty  the  EncbaiM. 

(d)  In  dia.  U7-168  to  tha  aooount  of  tba  baptism  ot  OoaMoea. 
Twtta,  and  Miiraaia  The  maht  featoraa  are  the  aame :  lint, 
nncttoa  with  oO  (tmt  wfaich  the  nam*  of  Jesua  baa  been 
tDT<Aad)  iritb  the  tcrmala—  "Ev  Mftcri  mr,  .'lifrov  Z^mW, 
T«i4»<M  n£t  i^iQca!*  iwJrm  tit  l^iw  IfturuSv  «ai  <i<  in- 
iMilW'  Jmm** cal «(t  #wn»tav  rMV  firnMr  avrwr :  aaooodb', 
baottom  In  water  in  tlia  trina  nasw;  and,  thlnUr,  the 
■Dotaariab  It  to  aotaworthy.  In  vl«w  of  Tbrtolllatfa  protaat 
acalnat  tba  onatora  of  btptfini  bjr  wo—,  IhRt  Mndoma,  not 
Jndaa  Thomaa,  anolnta  tha  woaea. 

Thus  it  wonld  seem  that  the  drde  of  ChristianB 
whoae  practioe  ia  repreMnted  by  the  Aet$  of 
Homos  need  a  form  of  baptiam  in  vhich  unction 
with  an  elaborate  fonnnla  of  oonseoration  pre- 
ceded baptism,  {ovperlT  bo  called,  in  the  trine 
same,  and  that  the  Enoharitt  alwayi  followed 
immediately.  The  unction  with  oil  vm  more 
important  than  the  water- baptism — so  much  so 
tiiat  in  eh.  20  the  latter  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 
It  U  even  possible  that  Uie  refenmeee  to  water- 
baptim  in  the  other  pasasgea  are  interpolations. 
The  doctrinal  ideas  wiUoh  play  the  greatest  part 
are  regeneratioii,  forgiveneea  of  sin,  a  new  life, 
and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  seem  to  be  com- 
monicated  directly  throngh  the  onotion.  It  is 
alao  noticeable  that  the  Jct«  of  Thomas  replrda 
li»tiiam  and  married  life  aa  inonnpatiUe. 

Smmmaiy  M  and  tnd  e*ftfiir»ca— The  data 
samiUed  1^  the  preceding  paragrapha  give  the 
material  for  making  certain  genOTaluationB  as  to 
the  practice  and  doctrine  of  oaptiam,  daring  the 
1st  auad  2nd  oentnries.  It  is,  of  coone,  the  special 
object  of  an  Encyoloptedia  article  to  give  informa- 
tfam  nther  than  draw  conelosions ;  bat  attentioi 
maTbedireetedto  the  following  points,  whkb  aeem 
to  be  cardinal 

(1)  The  inf<mnation  given  as  to  the  practioe  of 
b^itism  ia,  as  a  rnle,  incidental,  and  never  qaite 
explicit:  yet  the  main  features  are  fairly  dear. 
As  might  have  been  expected*  the  rite  grada- 
ally  became  more  and  mora  ocmplieated.  ^e 
eaniest  form,  represented  in  the  Acts,  waa  dmple 
immersion  (not  neoeasarilr  submersion)  in  water, 
the  nse  of  the  name  of  tne  Lord,  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  To  these  were  added,  at  vanona 
timea  and  places  which  cannot  be  safely  identified, 
(a)  the  trine  name  (Justin),  ih)  a  moral  vow  (Jnstin 
and  pwhaps  Hennas,  as  well  aa  already  in  the  NT 
in  1  Peter),  (e)  trine  immersion  (Justin),  (d)  a 
emfeerion  of  btith  (Ireneaus,  or  perhaps  Jusl^), 
(«)  nnction  (Tertullian),  (/}  sponsors  (Tertallian), 
\g)  milk  and  honey  (Tertnllian).  There  was  also, 
no  doubt,  an  inflmte  variety  of  expansion  in  detail, 
especially  among  heretical  sects  (cf .  especially  the 
Maroooians)^  and  there  were  probably  fixed  lorms 
for  the  admuiatration  of  the  sacraments,  of  which 
traeea  may  be  seen  even  in  this  poiod  (Justin, 
TertnUian,  and  eapecially  tiie  Dtdadis),  tnt  the 
odatingMptinaal  aervioea  atriotJy  bdmig  to  the 
ftrd  esnuiry. 


(2)  As  to  the  doctrine  of  baptiam  we  haTfl  more 
information,  tiioagh  here  also  much  of  it  ia  in- 
cidentaL   The  dominant  ideas  were  those  of  for- 

Bvenesa  of  sin,  regeneration,  and  the  gift  oi  the 
oly  Spirit.  To  some  extent  these  three  ideas 
may  be  fairly  described  as  three  ways  of  r^rding 
baptism  rather  than  as  three  separate  benefits 
conferred  it.  In  baptism,  the  Christian  paaaes 
from  one  sphere  of  life  to  another.  He  ia  boni 
again  to  another  world,  and,  whereas  in  the  world 
which  he  leaves  he  wan  under  the  control  of  dn, 
evil  spirits,  and  fate,*  in  the  world  wliioh  he  enters 
he  is  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  far 
is  tiiis  view  carried,  that  baptism  can  be  spoken 
of  as  a  resurrection,  though,  aa  a  nie,  the  raft 
conferred  in  baptism  was  rewded  eaolu^logically 
so  f ar  as  ita  complete  realization  was  concerned 
(see  the  use  of  ffippaylt  in  II  Clem.,  p.  SSS**  above). 

The  change  ellected  by  baptism  was  attributed 
to  the  'name'  and  to  the  water,  which  were 
regarded  as  actually  eflTective  and  not  merely 
symbolic  This  view  ia  atraoge  to  modem  minds, 
especially  to  Protestants,  bat  it  waa  piurt  of  the 
common  stock  of  ideas  of  the  2nd  cent.,  among 
heathen  and  Christians  alike.  A  somewhat  sub- 
ordinate part  is  usually  played  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  and  by  unction ;  but  probably  ootn  of 
these  were  regarded  as  cardinal  in  some  places  (see 
especially  Tertullian  and  the  of  Thomaa). 

The  general  theory  which  underlies  these  views 
seems  to  be  tha  well-known  belief  that  by  using 
the  correct  name  it  was  possible  to  exeroue  the 
povrer  of  the  bearer  of  the  name.  By  this  means 
the  Spirit  was  brought  into  the  water  (in  the  AiAs 
of  Thomas  into  the  oil)  and  thus  communicated  to 
the  baptised  person.  The  clearest  ex^iression  of 
this  view  is  found  in  Tertullian,  but  in  a  more 
or  leas  develi^ied  form  it  waa  no  doubt  univen*!, 
except  among  a  few  horetioa  {s.g.  TotulIUm's 
owonente,  and  some  of  the  Maroosians). 

As  the  rite  became  more  complicated,  there  was 
a  tendoicy  to  connect  various  details  with  various 
sides  of  the  doctrine.  Eapecially  was  this  so  wit^ 
retard  to  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  thia,  at  least 
sometime^  was  peenliarly  oonneoted  wiUi  the  gift 
of  the  Si^t,  am  the  eni»et  of  tiie  immerdon  in 
water  was  limited  to  the  forgivenees  of  sins  (see 
especially  Tertullian,  and  compare  the  same  ten* 
denoy  even  earlier  in  t^e  Acts).  But  thia  distine- 
tion  was  probably  never  universal,  or  to  aiq^  laxgo 
extent  the  subject  of  discusuon. 

In  ita  erudest  form  the  tiieoiy  trf  baptim  waa 
quite  unethical ;  and  there  are  maur  teaoea  aaumg 
early  writers  that  they  were  aware  of  this  difficulty. 
None  of  them,  however.  reiJIy  succeeded  in  d<nng 
more  than  putting  ethical  requiremoita  ride 
fiide  with  their  sacramental  theories,  and  demand, 
in^  both  without  really  co-ordinating  them  intel- 
ligibly (of.  Hennas  and  the  devdopment  of  t^e 
moral  TOW  <d  which  the  first  tnees  can  probably 
be  found  in  1  Peter}. 

In  connexion  witn  the  name  (which  may  mean 
one  or  more  names)  the  question  of  formula  arises. 
The  earliest  known  formula  is  '  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,'  or  some  simitar  phrase  ;  this  is  found 
in  the  Acts,  and  waa  perhaps  still  used  by  Uermas, 
but  by  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  the  trine  formula 
had  l>ecome  genend.  It  is  possible  that  the  older 
formnla  survived  in  isolated  communities,  but  there 
is  no  decisive  contemporary  evidence.  The  ten- 
dency waa  all  the  other  way,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  in  use  many  lormultB  of  an  elabor- 
ate nature  (see  the  Maroosians  and  the  Acta  of 
Thomat).  The  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between 
*  The  qnoation  <d  Fata  will  reoetve  a  tuU  treatmeot  In  a 
aaparata  artiola.  Joatln  and  orthodox  writers  lanerally  were 
Innlined  to  deny  Iti  inllaeooa,  Irat  aoma  Oooatica  raoognlaed 
Iti  aapremaar  ovar  Um  anbaptiaad  ahaodotoa  in  Olen>«it  of 
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the  formula  properljr  so  called,  and  what  we  should 
now  call  the  oaptUmal  service  attached  to  it. 
Probably  the  truth  is  that  this  distinction  was 
somewhat  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  2nd  ceat. ; 
it  was  only  gradually  that  a  difference  b^an  to 
be  made  between  the  essential  formula  anaother 
words  which  were  connected  with  it. 

Starting  from  the  belief  that  baptism  was  the 
b^piininK  of  a  new  life,  released  from  un  and 
inspired  by  bbe  Holy  Spirit,  men  natnrally  were 
foroed  to  aak  what  was  the  relation  of  the  regener- 
ate person  to  sin.  The  earlieet  view  was  that  sin 
was  exclnded.  Probably  some  even  thonght  that 
sin  was  imposuble  to  tne  baptized,  bnt  at  least 
it  is  dear  nom  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that 
sin  after  haptism  was  in  some  circles  regaxded 
as  iireroediahle.  Practical  experience  must  soon 
have  shown  that  if  this  view  were  held  few  could 
hope  to  see  salvation,  and  the  problem  which  thus 
arose  was  dealt  with  in  diverse  ways.  The  most 
obvious  solution  was  to  re-baptize  those  who 
sinned.  This  view  was  adopted  the  school 
oppMed  to  that  of  the  writtu:  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  was  common  to  most  of  the 
Gnostic  sects  (see  8.g.  Marcion).  In  the  orthodox 
(as  they  afterwards  came  to  be)  circles  this  view 
was  always  rejected,  and  the  difficulty  was  met 
in  two  ways— by  the  introduction  of  the  theory 
of  /jterdpouL,  rapidly  developing  into  Penanoe,  and 
by  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  deadly  and 
venial  sin  (cf.  especially  Hennas  and  1  John). 
Among  the  practical  results  of  this  difficult  was 
the  toidency,  which  long  snrvived,  to  postjKtne 
baptism  until  death  was  approaching  (of.  especially 
Hermas  and  TertoUian  ;  similarly  the  Marcosians, 
whose  sacrament  of  'Redemption*  was  partly  a 
repetition  of  haptann,  partly  a  new  rite  that  seems 
sometimes  to  have  postponed  its  recaption  to  the 
time  of  death).  It  woiUd  be  an  interesting  subject 
for  stndy  how  far  the  Catholic  practice  of  extreme 
unction  may  once  have  been  connected  with  a 
similar  view.  It  is,  however,  plain  that  this  post- 
ponement most  sometimes  have  been  carried  too 
far,  and  death  anticipated  baptism.  Baptism  for 
the  dead  seems  to  nave  be«i  practised  hj  the 
Maxoosians  in  snch  cases,  and  there  are  a  few 
traces  of  a  parallel  custom  of  vicarious  baptism. 

Besides  tnis  line  of  development,  which  recog- 
nized that  sin  after  baptism  was  posmble,  there 
was  another  which  denied  that  the  regenerate  were 
able  to  sin.  They  were  risen  from  death,  and  any 
sin  which  their  bodies  might  commit  belonged  to 
the  realm  oS  death :  it  was  thus  indifferent,  and 
could- not  affect  the  risen  life  of  the  regenerate. 
This  theory,  which  was  obviously  likely  to  give 
rise  to  the  wildest  excesses,  is  probably  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  charge  of  immorality  often 
brought  against  Christians.  It  appears  from 
Hij>poIytus  that  some  of  the  Marcosians  adopted 
this  view,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  is  true 
of  tiie  Caipooratisas. 

The  relation  of  baptism  to  marriage  is  a  cog- 
nate question.  Some  sects  certainly  tiiouf^ht  that 
marriage  was  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  rejected  it 
altogether  (cf.  specially  Mansion  and  the  Act*  of 
Thonuu).  The  Church  in  general  never  seems  tio 
have  taken  this  view ;  butTertnllian,  probably  even 
in  his  pre^Montanist  days,  legaidea  marriage  as 
forbidden  to  those  who  bad  already  been  baptized. 

In  the  earlieet  part  of  this  period  it  seems  prob- 
aUe  that  baptism  was  regarded  as  a  sacrament 
which  could  be  administwed  by  all  Christifms, 
thongh  it  was  in  practice  doubtless  reserved  for 
the  head  of  the  commnni^  (of.  Justin  Martyr). 
The  line  of  thought,  as  mentioned  above,  repre- 
sented in  the  Acto,  which  distinguished  between 
the  actual  immersion  in  water  (whuh  gave  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  ooidd  be  administered  by  eveiy 


Christian)  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  (which  gave 
the  Spirit,  and  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Apostles), 
perhaps  survived  only  in  part.  Tertullian  shows 
that  the  doctrinal  distinction  was  observed  in  the 
African  Church  (it  seems  very  doubtful  if  tbis  was 
true  of  every  Cburcli],  but  the  evidence  is  not 
clear  that  the  distinction  was  made  between  the 
ministerial  rights  of  clergy  and  hd^.  In  any  ease, 
as  it  was  ceiftainly  the  practice  for  the  clorgy — 
not  the  laity — to  baptize,  the  question  was  not 
likely  to  come  to  the  front.  But  a  similar  problem 
began  to  appear  during  the  2nd  century.  What 
was  the  value  of  heretical  baptism  ?  The  answer, 
of  course,  tamed  on  that  given  to  the  implied 
iffBvions  question,  *What  is  a  Christian?*  The 
2Dd  cent,  writers  did  not  really  reach  a  more 
advanced  point  than  the  affirmation  that  only 
a  Christian  could  give  Christian  baptism  (the 
attempt  of  Ignatius  to  confine  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rite  to  the  bishop  and  those  whom 
he  licensed  was  reidly  only  a  secondary  result 
of  quite  a  different  question),  and  the  Catholic 
Church  triumphed  in  its  attempt  to  exclude  all 
the  heretical  sects  as  non-Christian.  Thus  the 
rule  was  more  or  less  fixed  that  heretical  baptism 
was  invalid,  bnt '  heretical '  meant  heretics  such  as 
the  Marcosians  and  other  Gnostics,  and  the  ques- 
tion probably  never  became  a  buming  one.  Still 
the  principle  was  established,  and  became  ex- 
tremely important  in  tiie  3rd  cent,  when  it  was 
appliea  to  uie  qnite  dilbrent  iTpesof  heteey  which 
then  be«uiw  pradominaiit. 

LnsBATQBB.— Iber*  ta  aa  atWfeotoij  book  on  tlw  hlitorj  of 
»rly  duMui  tepttm  befor*  the  gnrt  bqitlraud  oontn- 
venr  in  tba  Srd  oentuiT.  Untol  Infonution  wiU  be  found  tai 

Hei^Iler,  At  Namut  Jmu,  OOttinnn,  lOOS,  u>d  Tav/*  vnd 
AbmdmM  M  iVwiiia  O0WM|rarU05 ;  P.  H.  Rendtorff 
DU  nmA  im  UrOiiiUiitu^  lMi^,  1906;  W.  BonsMt; 
Ham^^lamM  dtr  CAwrtf,  OfiWiwral;  1907:  H.  WindUch. 

KiBSOPP  Laeb. 
BAPTISM  (Later  Christian).—!.  From  the 
second  to  the  eighth  century. — *  Since  tiie  middle 
of  the  second  century  the  notions  of  baptism  in 
the  Church  have  not  essentially  altered.  The 
result  of  baptism  was  nniveraal^  ccmsidered  to  he 
forgiveness  of  dns,  and  this  pardon  was  supposed 
to  effect  an  actual  sinlessness  which  now  required 
to  be  maintained*  (Hamack,  fftat.  of  Dogma,  Eng. 
tr.  voL  ii.  p.  140).  Baptism,  in  the  words  of 
Firmilian,  was  the  life-giving  bath  [lavacrum 
talutare),  the  second  natmtjr:  it  involved  the 
washing  awaj  of  the  filth  of  tiie  old  man,  the 
fo^veness  <n  the  M.  rins  of  death,  the  beoinning 
sons  of  God  through  a  heavenly  re-Urth,  the  being 
renewed  unto  life  eternal  by  the  sanctifioation  ot 
the  Divine  batii  (see  J^.  75,  op.  Cyprian).  How 
the  nature  and  effects  of  regeneration  were  con- 
ceived by  some  of  the  leading  writers  in  these 
centuries  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  paragraph. 
The  uet  result  of  the  development  of  thought  and 
practice  in  tbis  period  was  to  define  the  essentials 
of  Baptism,  and  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance  oi 
the  ntual  act,  as  itself  conferring  indispensable 

Siritual  blessings.  '  In  Baptism  hj  the  institution 
God,  the  material  element  of  water,  together 
with  the  prescribed  form  of  words,  is  used  to  confer 
spiritual  gifts' (Stone,  ^ojyBajXwm,  p.  214).  This 
sentence  nom  a  modem  writer  adequately  describes 
the  conTietion  whhihp  with  increasing  clearness, 
controlled  tiie  mind  of  the  Church  subeequentiy  to 
t^e  2nd  century. 

L  Tax  ISTRISSIO  YALVS  or  TBB  RITUAL  ACT. 

—This  was  emphasized  principally  (a)  in  the  dread 
of  repetition,  {b)  in  the  diminished  importance 
attaching  to  the  administrator  of  the  rite,  (e)  in  the 
tendency  to  regard  c<Hi8oiona  faith  on  the  part  ot 
the  leoiment  as  non-essential.  The  first  two  points 
are  evidenoed  mainly  1^  the  reoognition  <rf  sohia- 
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matie  and  eren  of  heretioal  baptiem  as  valid, 
provided  vater  ma  used,  and  the  subjecte  were 
Daptized  in  tiie  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  (rf  the  Holy  Sjnrit.  The  third  point  moat  clearly 
emerges  in  the  tcrowine  costom  of  infant  baptism. 

(a)  The  question  of  Aeretieal  baptism  was  raised 
acutelr  in  the  controversy  between  Cyprian  and 
Pope  Stephen.  In  dealing  with  oonverted  heretios, 
different  Chnrcbes  followed  divergent  traditions. 
The  Roman  Cbnrch  required  only  that  the  retnm- 
ing  heretic  be  received  with  the  layinf  on  of  hands. 
Pope  Stephen's  position  is  sommM  np  in  the 
sentence  :  *  Si  e^Tua  ergo  a  qnaoomqae  haereai  venerit 
ad  vos,  nihil  innovetur  nud  quod  traditnm  est,  at 
manus  illi  impmiatar  in  poenitentiam '  (Cyp.  Ep.  74). 
The  practice  in  Alexamlxia  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  (Eu.  viL  2, 1).  Fiimiliaii,  hp.  of  Cteearea 
in  Cappadocia,  oppoees  the  oostom  oT  Asia  Hinor 
to  the  custom  of  the  Romans.  There  it  had  always 
been  assumed  that  any  baptism  ontaide  the  Cbnieh 
was  invalid.  Returning  heretics  were  re-baptized, 
or  rather  received  true  baptism  for  the  first  time. 
At  Carth^e,  the  Roman  custom  seems  to  have 
prevailed  (m  spite  of  the  atUtode  of  Tertollian  [see 
above,  p.  386i.]},  and  Cyprian  was  making  an 
innovation  when  be  insistea  that  all  heretics  should 
be  b^itixed  on  joining  the  Church  (see  Ens.  BE 
viL  3,  and  note  Cyprian's  defence  of  truth  against 
custom  in  Epp.  70-76).  The  Airican  bishops  fol- 
lowed Cyprian's  lead. 

Tte  iOnrgmoa  In  tbe  oostomi  of  Roma  tad  AaU  nmj  bt 
aoooantod  for  bi  Um  dUIsriiic  ohsntct«n  of  the  hendM  with 
vUoh  musb  bad  to  de«L  AaU  Itinor  io  putioatar  snd  the  Emi 
In gsnml mn boablad  wttb ft mittjot futaaUo Mote,  ud It 


upwn  from  » letter  of  DiooTriiu,  la  Eua.  BXtii.  9,  Uutiome 
mo  oune  over  from  bereqr  twd  tbe  mveat  miifMoM  u  to  the 
wortb  of  tbe  beptUm  thej  had  noeFTed.  Tbe  ■eotela  the  Beat 


treqnentlr  adopted  aacb  peoullaritifla  both  In  oreed  end  pnotloe 
aa  to  render  tbe  positloii  of  Fbmiliaa  natiml.  If  not  lavritablew 
At  Bome.  on  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  praotioal  larae  laj  la  tbe  ra- 
admiwion  of  NoraUana,  who  ware  aohtaTnattoi  rather  tlua 
beratica.  Tbe^  bad  brtriceo  from  the  Ohorob  on  a  qoeetion  (rf 
iii—jpHM  Id  mftttara  of  faith  the;  were  quite  orthodox,  l^r 
faaptan  did  not  aerlonal;  depart  from  the  Oharch'a  model. 
Than  waa  no  dilBoultr  In  aooeptlnc  euoh  bqtttem  ac  valid. 

The  central  arguments  advanced  bv  Stephen  and 
his  supporters  were :  (1)  the  appeal  to  tradition, 
for  which  Stephen  claimed  Apostolic  anthoritr  (cf. 
Anon,  de  B«bapti»7nate,  openmg) ;  (2)  the  majesty 
of  the  name  of  Jeans,  which  ooold  not  but  be 
effective  wherever  and  however  pronounced.  Thus 
Cyp.  in  Ep.  74  states  his  adversaries'  pontion  aa 
followa :  *  Effectom  baptism!  majeetati  nomlnia 
tribunnt,  ut  qni  in  nomine  Jesn  Chiisti  ubicnmqne 
et  qoomodocnmqne  baptizantur,  innovati  et  sancti- 
fieati  jodioestor'  (cf.  also  Firmiliao,  Ep.  75,  ap. 
Cyp.).  It  ia  not  clear  that  Stephen  rmrded 
baptum  'in  mmine  Jesa  Christi'  as  TsJia;  bat 
tbe  anonymous  author  of  tbe  de  S«baptitmat$  ap- 
parently accepted  the  use  of  the  earlier  formnla  as 
sufficient.  *  The  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
onght  never  to  seem  vain  to  na,  because  of  the 
r«veren«e  dne  to  it  and  the  power  that  resides  in  it' 
Stephen  was  prepared  to  adopt  the  ooaelneion  that, 
where  water  and  the  correct  formula  were  used, 
the  ohaneter  and  oreed  of  the  administrators 
beoame  a  matter  of  indifiiBreiioe. 

The  poatttona  laid  down  bv  tb»  aatbor  ti  tits  (b  AAmC.  are 
not  naowaarily  repnaeBtatlTa  of  bk  AU,  but  thar  aeanTo 
nottoe.  He  bald  that  berattoal  baptiani  dU  oot  of  IteeU  confer 
tba  gift  of  ttw  Mtlt,  bat  U  aruafuJ  a  poiriUlttr  of  actual 
wuepllTBMM  wUob  nadt  its  npetftkn  supaifluoaa.  Tba  Im- 
poaHiaal  buds  iop^led  all  d«tea«a  HadMlngntibed  bapUam 
with «*t«r  from  b^ann  with  tits  Spirit:  and  tbooi^wlt^  tbe 
Gbnrcfa  tbe  two  were  waaUy  oonnaotacL  tber  are  oleartr  aapar- 
ablain  the  irr,  aiMl  iniqr  baadmlnUand<^nctl]r  at  ^timea : 
so  thait  a  aaao  maj  raoalTa  watar-buttn  anunw  tbe  heratiaa, 
awl  tba  baptiniirith  tbe  Spbit  Vm^l^thih^g  on  of  baoda 
at  Ui  antnutoa  taito  tba  dhnroh.  Si  alao  ctelns  that  sound 
fattbln  the  adminMrator  cannot  ba  an  naenWal  to  tbe  vaUditr 
ofwatar-b^tian;  tM  tbs  disatplis  bspllsad  wbUa  the  Lord  waa 
with  them,  and  while  ttaqr  andmtood  Hla  doctrine  very  Im- 
perfeoOr.  ^  Divine  name  poaaawas  paonUar  powai%_e*ea 
iriMO  Invoked  bjr  men  who  do  not  baUevSb  Straocerv  to  Ofarlat, 
woAan  of  Iniqoltr,  bav*  oast  out  dsvDs  la  His  name.  Oonaa- 


qnanthr  the  name,  by  whomaoever  Invoked  in  baptlam,  is  of  ItaeU 
(^taiaava,  and  a  further  invocation  meaoa  rettenting  baptism. 

Ihla  (UatiBction  between  water-tMpUuo  and  baptiim  with  the 
Spirit  really  turned  the  flank  of  Oyprian'a  poeition.  He  mi^- 
taloed  tiuA  beretlce  could  not  give  Chrlatun  baptiam,  because 
they  did  not  pomem  tbe  Boly  Bpirlt.  To  Oyprlan,  tbe  Bomans 
eeeined  to  be  Involved  in  tbe  contradiction  of  aaaertlnc  that  a 
man  oouM  be  bom  ai^tually  in  a  comuuni^  dealatate  of  the 
Spirit  (Bp,  74i  A  valid  baptum  reauirea  tbe  Invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  ont  it  ia  tmpoeubte  for  neretica  who  do  not  i 


the  Holy  Spirit  to  call  down  His  blessing  on  tbe  water  iBp.  70). 
If  iMtlam  ts  eseentially  spiritual,  If  It  means  receneiation,  then 
It  Is  ImpoMible  oataiae  uie  Church.  Nor  can  it  be  contended 
that  the  heretics  hold  tbe  same  f^th.  Even  mere  schismatic^ 
like  tbe  Novatiana,  are  at  bottom  bore  ties,  and  do  not  bold 
the  aame  oreed.  Their  bapUaaal  oonieMlOD  does  not  colndda 
with  that  of  the  OaUudlo  tSiuroh ;  for  irtien  they  question  the 
candidate  and  say,  'Oredis  remlsslonem  peccalonim  et  vitam 
Mtemam  par  aanotaa)  aedesiamT'  then  they  lie,  because  they 
have  not  tbe  Church.  The  heretic  and  tbe  adiiamatic  cannot 
bestow  forriveDeas  of  alns :  that  Is,  their  bapUam  cannot  confer 
any  of  tbe  oleaslngs  associated  with  b^itism.  In  other  words, 
they  oaonot  bapUae.  lliere  la  only  one  baptlam,  that  of  tbe 
Otaorcta;  and  so,  Oyprlan  m^tainod,tboae  who  coma  over  from 
lwre■yBnnatt•-b^ptlsedlntbeOburch,batb^>tlsed(J^  TlX 
The  controversy  did  not  immediately  arrive  at  a 
definitive  iasue.  The  divergence  of  practice  did 
not  at  onoe  disappear.  The  Donatists  in  the  4th 
century  practically  took  their  stand  on  Cyprian's 
rejection  of  heretical  baptism,  and  they  seem  at  one 
time  to  have  represented  national  feebng  in  Africa. 
But  in  general  neither  Cf  prian's  sweeping  rejection 
nor  Stephen's  indiscrimmate  acceptance  received 
the  approval  of  the  Church.  The  Catholic  line  was 
that  uud  down  in  the  Council  of  Aries  (314),  whose 
eighth  canon  runs  thus :  '  De  Afris  qnod  propria 
lege  sua  utuntur  nt  rebaptizent,  plaouit  nt  si  ad 
eoclesiam  aliquis  de  hsereticis  venerit,  interrogant 
eum  symbotum,  et  ri  perviderint  eom  in  Patrem  et 
Filium  et  Spiritnm  Sanctum  ease  baptizatum, 
raanus  el  tantum  imponator  at  aocipiat  Spiritnm 
Sanotom.  Qnod  ai  interrogatna  noo  respouderit 
banc  tiinitatem,  baptizetor?  In  this  ooandl  the 
African  bishops,  who  sided  with  Ciecilian  against 
Uie  Donatists,  abandoned  Cyprian's  attitude  to- 
wards heretical  baptiam.  This  rule  eventually  met 
with  general  aooeptanoe.  In  the  East,  at  anv  rate 
in  Asia,  it  mi  xelnotantlT  adopted  (Cyril)  and  care- 
fully applied.  The  title-deedi  in  any  heretical 
baptism  were  oaxefnlly  •omtinized.  Any  deputure 
from  (orthodox  enstom,  such  aa  tiie  Ennomians*  snb> 
stitntion  of  one  immersion  for  three,  was  eagerly 
noted  and  condemned.  Basil  clearly  leans  to  the 
view  of  Firmilian  and  Cy|»ian,  but 
admits  the  oanonioal  Talimtar  irf  bai 
Cathari  (see  letter  1881  in  *  Ubnij  of  PoBt->iioene 
Fathers '}.  In  the  West,  the  rule  waa  more  readily 
adopted  and  more  ffracionsly  arndied.  The  weight 
of  Angnstine's  antEtnitnr  waa  thrown  on  thia  side 
(see  £  unieo  beg^  e.  i^etU.  ^  for  the  main 
principle). 

The  central  aignifllcanee  of  the  wh(de  oontroversy 
lay  (1)  in  the  aasnmption,  common  to  both  parties, 
that  there  can  be  only  one  baptism,'  and  that  thia 
baptism  is  essential  to  salvation  ;  and  (2)  in  the  pro- 
^rem  made  towards  establishing  the  obiective  val- 
idity of  the  sacrament,  defined  as  oomplete  in  the 
use  of  the  correct  material  and  the  orthodox  formula. 

(b)  TA«  Donatio  eon<roi«r«y  carried  the  insistence 
on  the  objective  validity  of  the  sacrament  still 
further.  The  gist  of  the  Donatist  contention  was 
that  the  sacrament  was  Invalidated  by  the  misbdi^ 
or  misoondnct  of  the  administrator.  More  particn- 
larlv,  the  denial  of  the  faith  in  time  of  persecution 
renaered  all  the  sacramental  acts  of  such  traitors 
worthless.  Tbe  Donattsta  followed  Cyprian  in 
believing  that  the  character  of  the  administrator 
affected  the  value  of  the  rite.  To  admit  this  would 
have  thrown  doubt  on  the  sacramental  life  of  the 
past,  and  would  have  made  the  efficacy  of  the  sctcra- 
menta  depend  upon  men.  The  defenders  of  the 
Catholic  position  would  never  omuent  to  this  condn- 

•  DltfmaMr  tUa  «m  dlipirted  only  tv  the  obaoara  ssek  ol 
HemsrobaptSsts. 
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rion.  Optatos  asserts  unhesitatingly  the  eesential 
effloaoy  of  the  ritoaJ  act :  *  The  sac  ram  en  ta  are  holy 
in  themaelveB,  not  through  men  *  ('  aacramenta  per 
Be  esse  sancta,  non  per  homines,'  ae  Sehimate  Don. 
y.  4).  The  three  essentials  to  baptism  are  the  Holy 
Trini^,  the  believer,  and  the  administ^tor.  But, 
while  the  first  two  are  indispensable,  the  last  is 
only  ^uon-neoessary.  The  administrator  is  not  the 
lord  of  baptism,  bnt  the  agent:  any  admini- 
strator will  serve  the  purpose  (see  Hamaok,  op.  cit. 
V.  46).  Augustine  took  up  a  similar  standpoint. 
Baptism,  as  defined  in  the  sth  canon  of  the  Council 
id  Aries,  eonfen  an  indelible  stamp  on  the  recipient, 
which  into/aeto  requires  no  renewal.  To  suppose 
that  it  does  not  is  to  do  wrong  to  the  sacrament,  to 
deny  the  power  of  God  in  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
summarize  here  the  numerous  writings  of  Aug. 
against  the  Donatiste,  but  the  f<^owing  pointfl  may 
ba  noted: — 

a>  Anf.  k  tlmt  tlial  tiM  OM  (rf  mtar,  togrtber  wHb  Um 
woidf  pnMtibtd  In  Uw  OoimL  toffloM  to  OMka  ft  ntltd  iMqitinii. 
Ow  comot  aptoopal  braacUonaa  la  not  iiwiiillil  Hmtlcftl 
pnrm  ma^nmn  ot  panlototN,  Imt  tba;  omumA  daitarojr  tlia 


word*  Hv  Mn< 

plojM  Ms  eotUra  Dan.  ri.  SB).  Hora  Aug.  dlatinotir 

amum  om  tanBorteoM  stUbntad  br  Oyprian  <>••  abovo)  to  tti« 
otaMMinf  ol  tu  water  to  a  oomct  OMMoMlon.— (U  Is  woofd* 
SDM  win  Us  am  prin^ilM,  Ang.  Mguds  Iw  bMtiim  H  nUd. 
H«  is  Incitaed  to  SMatt  Omi  aajr  «w  wbobaa^raljr  iMrfvad 
b^ttin  *  oso  pMS  (m  Ibo  fitt,  Uiouri^  ot  oonns,  bo  (BadnpiiahM 
IhtmunmnMambaatltmitrom  tba  maramntum  dandi  bap. 
tfmmm.  But  Aor.  doaa  twt  donbt  tbst  a  Imidsii  iriw  biqitlsaa 
iB  tiM  osma  of  the  iMnltgr  bu  ooofernd  ft  valid  bwttnu,  wba 
h<  aote  under  tba  prawars  ot  neoiaaity  or  not,  uboftotatnft 
flMO  ol  nnancT.  b&  ftotkm  is  ftt  least  pardoDftbla,  If  not  prate- 
wortbjr.  UbebAptiMa  wbentbtr*  tano  oaadfor  him  tooDdv- 
talM  ftBoOMr  mfto'o  offloa,  hlaftodoo  is  wiaact  sad  awjr  ssiso 
dftmnatfOTi  tor  baptiaar  >nd  bftptl»d  «lika,  bnt  none  the  laaa  U 
thabaptiamvftlkl(a0M(ra  JSp./'arm.U.lS).  ThkUaaempbatte 
Statement  d  tbe  eompftimtiTa  nnimporUiioe  ot  the  mfailater,  aad 
of  ths  alMnvactftBOOOf  tborttiialftot-<S}  Itiadiflmlt  tosoa 
nbat  Ana.  nndontood  bv  tba  itamp  (x*p»KrUi  oo&vmd  la 
baptUm,  DQt  It  aem  to  be  a  permanenrpoirtbnlijy  ol  ^pMbal 
iec«BtlTewa»,«>id>  aaiaapggeitad  by  the  aatbor  o(  tbo  da  ita> 
hwfiniMta.  Atlasit,Aiv.1ipn^NU!«dtooM>oadofiiisaaioMir 
toMnttOBlbuliaiii,  bsoRoaa  bi  ItaaU  the  ■tamp dofs  not oonnoto 
ths  nfritnsl  btaaringa  aaoniad  by  baptira  within  tba  Cawrofa. 
Boiotleal  tevUn  ooBTars  a  soaMOdng  whfcA  Is  SMtittal  to  Hd- 
TCtlaa,— tUa  moM  bs  isrintainart.  ilTtoa  oaonunoDt  is  not  to 
snffir wmnf .  Tmt  *ho  haratln  ilailTra  nn  linnnflr  finm  thli  pwans 
rfoBSolMicaBharaiii^DaalMraao.  HspOMeaaaa  baftim,  but 
ba  doaa  not  pcwaw  It  unto  aalratiaa.  '  AliBd  eat  non  habere, 
■Bnd  noB  nfiUtar  hsbora.'  In  taoL  tba  stobbom  boratla  or 
snMamatiniscatraa  baptiam,  not  tolas  proflt,  bat  to  hlaetemri 
loMi  Tba  man  wbo  haa  raodred  berettoal  bapCiam  oarriea  kbont 
with  bfan  a  Mdte  bmanu*.  which  be  eao  enloy  only  in  the 
bosom  «(  tbsOhanih.  In  tUo  wu  Aug.  was  wU  to  raoonoUa 
Us  baliof  in  ths  objaotivo  alScaor  of  tbe  aaoramaBt  wiOi  Ua  ooD- 
Ttotlon  tbat  onion  with  the  OatboUo  Ofauroh  ooold  aiooe  aaaure 
s  saving  use  of  bqitlsaal  graoa. 

The  Donatist  oontroreny  thiu  oomfdeted  the 
deTelopment  initiated  in  the  dispute  between 
Cypnan  and  Stephen.  The  two  essentials  of 
baptina,  water  and  the  Gospel  formula,  stand  oat 
with  ineEMuring  cleunaBB,  and  the  minuter  b  re> 
oogniied  to  be  of  oompuatiTe  nnimpOTtanoe. 

(e)  The  insistence  on  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  the 
ritual  aet  is  farther  eridenoed  by  tha  tendency  to 
regard  eontdouM /euth  on  the  part  of  the  ree%p%ent 
a*  non-eeeential.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
this  was  one  of  the  point*  of  difference  between 
the  Manichseans  and  the  Christians.  To  the 
former,  a  baptism  apart  from  consdoos  faith  was 
absurd. 

There  la  an  Ulnmlnatiag  atonr  In  Ang.'a  (ht\fmtimM,  beaifaig 
OB  thta  ptrint.  A  aick  friend  «  bis  waa  baptued  while  nnoon- 
adoua.  Ang..  who  ww  at  the  time  under  the  loflaanoe  of 
Mantchwan  idaaa,  wta  ready  to  treat  the  matter  aa  a  Joka, 
thlnUiw  that  be  woold  iaaA  at  a  ba«tism  wfalob  he  bad  ra- 
odred  'while  atterly  abawjt  both  in  mind  and  faeUng'(mm(a 
(M  tuuu  atMntitimxu}.  Um  friend,  howarer,  todc  the  matter 
nora  aerioualy.  and  Ang.,  m  ba  tdls  the  tala,  olearij  thinks 
owt  the  bawn  had  wrougU  a  issl  dasm  Aa  ssnwrs  im» 

Bat  the  principal  eridenoe  for  the  growth  of  the 
view  that  baptism  was  of  worth  apart  fnmi  con- 
■oions  faith  m  tiie  recipient  is  to  ba  found  in  the 

•  lUalaJarome'apoaltion:  '  Ut  4nlm  aodplt  qnia,  ita  «t  dare 
potaot' (l>tal.  0.  £tu^crtoiw«,      BMb«,  L  p.  NX). 


custom  of  infant  baptism.  The  existence  of  the 
costom  from  the  time  of  Tertulltan  is  andeniable, 
and  Tertullian's  plea  for  delaying  the  baptism  of 
children  does  not  imply  that  the  practice  against 
which  he  protests  was  of  recent  growth.* 

Origen  is  familiar  with  the  practice  of  child 
baptism,  and  assumes  that  it  comes  down  from 
Apostolic  times  {Com.  in  Bom.  v.),  Cyprian's 
letter  to  Fidus  {Ep.  69)  discusses  the  question 
whether,  in  the  case  of  infants,  baptism  should  be 
postponed  till  the  eighth  day  or  not.  Fidus  wished 
to  make  the  rite  parallel  with  droomoiaon,  and 
suggested  that  tiie  babe  was  unclean  immediately 
after  birth.  Cyprian  and  his  oolleagnes  decided 
t^t  a  babe  might  be  baptised  at  ^e  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  they  repudiated  Fidus's  snggestion, 
by  saying  that  to  kiss  a  new-born  babe  is  in  a 
manner  U)  kiss  the  hands  of  God  the  creator.  The 
whole  discussion  imi^ise  that  inftut  baptism  had 
long  been  in  vogue.  In  the  third  eantnry,  infant 
baptism  was  regarded  as  an  Apostolic  instatution 
at  least  in  North  Africa  and  in  the  Alexandrian 
churches.  Bnt  while  the  eridence  for  the 
existenoe  ot  the  custom  in  the  third  century  is 
overwhebnuDft  we  kk.  as  Hamaok  sayi^  '  in  com- 
]dete  obaeoiily  aa  to  tne  Chtuch's  adoption  of  the 
praetioe.'  TiM  dear  8rd  cent,  references  to  ehild 
baptism  interiffet  it  in  the  U^t  of  original  sin,  and 
if  the  ado^oo  of  tiie  practice  u  due  to  this  inter- 
pretation, it  is  almost  certainly  a  late  2nd  cent, 
devdopment.  Cyprian  dearhr  understands  infant 
baptism  in  this  aense  {Sp.  69).  Origen  seems  to 
hare  based  its  neeesrity  on  the  pollution  acquired 
in  birth  {ffom.  Tiii.  and  xii.  in  1  Cbr.),  while  m  his 
case  the  idea  of  pre-existenoe  also  soggested  that 
inhmts  were  burdened  with  the  sins  of  a  previous 
life  which  might  be  removed  in  baptism  {de  Prin. 
iiL  0).  This  dMuotion  of  the  need  ofinfant  baptism 
from  the  idea  of  original  sin,  or  from  that  oi  pre- 
existenoe,  may  safdy  be  regarded  as  a  theological 
after-thought.  The  first  is  the  product  of  reflexion 
on  the  wntings  of  St.  PauL  It  is  probable  that 
men  pondered  long  on  the  eonoeption  of  original 
sin  bwbre  they  drew  any  sach  oondusion.  Befer- 
enoes  to  original  sin  in  Clement  of  Borne  or  other 
writers  earlier  than  Cyprian  cannot  be  hdd  to 
imi^y  a  knowledge  of  the  custom  of  infant  baptism. 
Moreover,  the  idea  that  infants  needed  to  be  bap- 
tized for  uie  remisrion  of  sins  is  contrary  to  all  that 
is  known  of  early  Christian  feeling  towards  child- 
hood. The  teaching  of  Jesus  about  children  runs 
counter  to  any  such  notion,  and,  however  little  His 
sympathy  for  the  young  was  appreciated,  it  was 
not  for^tten  (see  Burkitt,  Goipel  Hiet.  and  itt 
Trantmu*ion,p.  2801).   The  most  natural  inter- 

rretatirai  of  the  much-disputed  text  in  St.  Paul, 
Co  7**,  is  that  Christian  parents^  in  itedf  some- 
how hallowed  childhood.  Tert.  speaks  of  the 
innocence,  the  guiltlessness  of  children,  and  ap- 
parently deduced  from  it  that  baptism  was  un- 
necessary (see  de  Bapt.,  ed.  Lupton,  p.  52,  n.  1).  In 
this  be  represents  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
primitive  CSiriBtian  feeling,  if  the  Apology  ^ 
ArittidtM  intenn^  that  siding  aright:  'Ana 
when  a  child  is  bom  to  any  one  of  them,  tibey 
praise  God ;  and  if,  a«ain,  it  chance  to  die  in  its 
infancy,  they  praise  God  mightilr,  as  for  one  who 
has  passed  through  the  world  witnont  dns  *  (Syriao 
Version,  c  16,  ^  J.  Bendd  Harris,  Camb.  TS). 
Perpetnjt's  vision  of  her  littie  brother  Din oc rates,  as 
in  heaven,  alive  and  well,  shows  how  people  clung 
to  the  idea  that  childrrai  as  such  belong  to  the 

*  The  faot  that  Tbrt.  naaa  tba  term  parmibu  and  not  Man$ 
la  o[  no  particular  atgolfloanoe.  He  la  not  t.tiinHng  o|  new-bora 
babea,  but  the  reference  to  iponoors  (and  indeed  bla  whole  dia- 
cuasion)  InpUea  that  ttie  ohQaren  concerned  are  Ine^iabla  of  a 
public  profeeaion  ot  faith.  The  principle  inrolvod  li  tha  MBia, 
though  olear  eridence  for  tha  baptiam  of  new- bom  labas  Is  not 
torlhoomtng  tUl  Qjrpriao's  iMtor  to  fldos. 
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Kingdmi.  In  mdi  an  wtaaomhim.  a  b^rtann  of 
infuts  foK  the  nmiasioD  of  wu  is  xwidlr  oonoiir* 
able. 

But  it  i»  rnvbaUe  tliat  th«  oxutom  did  not 
(niginate  with  thoologians.  It  ahoold  be  noted 
that  even  in  the  3rd  cent,  infant  baptisin  cannot 
be  described  as  a  Choich-ooBtom.  That  the  Chorch 
allowed  paraats  to  Iving  their  infanta  to  be  baptized 
ie  obrions  i  that  some  teachers  and  biehope  mar 
ban  enooDraged  them  to  do  eo  is  probaUe,  thoogn 
there  la  no  reason  to  snppose  that  Tertollian's 
podtuRi  was  peooliarlj  his  own.  Bat  infant  bap- 
tism was  not  at  this  tune  enjoined  or  inoorporated 
in  the  standing  orders  of  tbe  Chnroh.  [It  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  Sth  cent,  that  the  Syriao 
Cfanich  made  infant  baptism  obligatory  (see  VCA 
p.  170}.]  Indeed,  in  the  4th  cent,  so  prominent  a 
teacher  as  Gregory  of  Naoanzos,  who  was  in 

Eneral  eager  to  persnade  people  not  to  postpone 
ptism,  o^ged  the  inadrisability  of  baptiang  chil< 
dren  before  ther  were  three  years  old,  *  when  they 
are  capable  to  near  and  answer  some  of  tiie  holy 
wordB'(Or.d«Ba;>/.,ap.  Wall,oh.  ll.)17).  Again, 
this  doee  not  soimd  like  a  personal  iauwyncrasy  of 
Gregory.  In  any  ease,  it  is  probable  tbat  we  cnmom 
arose  from  the  premre  of  parents  and  not  through 
the  direct  advocacy  of  the  Church.  If  this  be  so, 
the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  tiie  custom  may  i>er- 
hape  be  sought  oateide  the  idea  of  the  renusrioQ 
of  sins.  Tm  Pelamans  held  Uiat  infants  were 
baptized,  imb  in  oraw  tiiai  their  sins  might  be 
remitted,  bat  in  order  that  ther  might  be  sore  of  ad- 
miarion  into  Uie  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Unb^tiaed 
infants  would  not  be  pnnished,  but  could  not  go  to 
Heaven.  Among  otlier  passages,  they  set  great 
store  by  a  well-known  utterance  of  John  Chry- 
soetom,  which  runs  thns  t 

'Ton  n«  bow  dimit  u%  tbm  basiflti  of  ButiHo.  And  jrst 
■one  think  thftt  ttw  iMsvwiIjr  fpaat  oonibta  <mlj  In  fonrivuieH 
«f  rini :  but  1  har«  nokoned  np  t«n  tdnaUgtt  of  it.  For  thti 
flSOM  w*  b^tiM  bifuiti  klao,  fbouKb  tfaey  are  not  deflled  with 
rin :  tfaftt  then  mmjr  be  supanddad  to  them  Holtaew,  Righteout- 
aem.  Adoption,  IniMrtUuoa,  s  arotfaerhood  with  Christ,  sad  to 
1m  ii»d«  lumbfln  ol  him ' (m  Aof .  e.  Juiian.  t.  tI.  t.}. 

Ang.,  in  commenting  on  this  extract,  has  no 
difficnlty  in  showing  that  Chrysoetom  believed  in 
original  sin ;  but  he  doee  not  succeed  in  disproving 
the  Pelagian  contention  that  Chrysostom  fonnd  a 
reason  for  baptizing  infants  other  than  the  need  of 
the  remission  of  sins  or  the  need  of  getting  rid  of 
ori^;inal  sin.  And  thoiigh  at  first  sight  tne  Pel- 
agian Tiew  of  tbe  necessity  of  infant  ^ptism— the 
view  that  through  it  alone  can  oertam  positive 
advantages  be  secured— looks  as  if  it  were  ham- 
mered out  in  tiie  exigendes  of  controversy,  yet  it 
may  after  all  be  more  primitive  than  that  which 
eventnally  came  to  the  mmt  throngh  the  inflnence 
of  Angnstine. 

Unoonbtedly  the  Pelagian  position  harmonizes 
with  some  seemingly  primitive  Christian  ideas  about 
baptism.  It  has  been  suggested  that  baptism  was 
fromt  he  first  rwarded  as  a  Messisnie  sign.  To  be 
baptized  waa  to  m  sealed  lor  the  ecrniing  Kingdom 
(see  Schwdtser,  Von  ^imanu  su  Wreae,  p.  373  f.} 
and  note  use  of  term  v^jpaylt  referred  to  on  p.  885^ 
and  on  Hermas,  p.  384  f.).  Baptism  had  a  positive 
eechatological  importance.  To  enter  the  Kinsdom 
at  all,  one  must  wesr  the  aeaL  The  thought  u 
expressed  moat  simpW  in  the  apocryphal  Acta  of 
Thumaat  where  one  of  the  Apostle's  converts  savs : 
'  Give  ns  the  seal :  for  we  have  heard  tou  say  tnat 
tite  God  whom  yon  preach  recognizes  His  sheep  by 
the  seaL'  In  the  narrative,  an  anointing  with  oU 
follows;  bat  this  not  improbably  represents  a 
primitive  Christian  view  ot  baptism.  Now  it  is 
poarible  that  this  thought  even  in  NT  times  may 
have  led  parents  to  wish  to  have  their  ohildren 
baptised.  The  jnimitive  esehatologioal  expecta- 
ti«w  may  have  utroduced  the  custom — ^in  wbieb 


ease  It  wQl  be  Terr  early.  In  any  event,  the  iuflu- 
enoe  of  Jn  8*.  as  Htffling  pnnta  ont,  played  an  all- 
important  paxt  in  developing  the  custom  of  infant 
baptism.  This  text  laid  oold  of  the  ima^iination  in 
the  2nd  century.  Before  any  explanation  of  the 
necessity  of  re-birth  had  been  thought  ont,  the 
mere  statement  that  to  see  the  Kingdom  a  man 
must  be  bora  of  water  would  tionble  the  minds  of 
some  whose  children  had  died  unbaptized.  To 
such  doubt  and  fear  the  practice  probably  owed 
its  origin.  The  inflnence  of  the  OT,  and  especially 
of  the  rite  of  dronmoision,  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  bat,  in  general,  the  idea  taAra  eecle- 
nam  nvlta  kUm  made  peojue  anxious  to  enrol 
their  children  as  Chardi  members  as  quiokly  as 
possible. 

When  once  tiie  custom  had  been  introdnced,  the 
interpretation  which  Aug.  put  upon  it  was  almost 
inevitable.  The  conviction  that  there  could  be 
only  one  baptism,  and  that  therefore  baptism 
means  always  the  same  thing,  to  wit,  remission  of 
sins  (the  reference  to  'one  baptism'  in  Eph.  is  a 
constant  factor  in  all  discussions  in  this  period) ; 
the  use  of  tbe  term  're-birth*  in  Jn  8,  saggestine 
that  baptism  is  a  neoessair  supplement  to  naturu 
birth ;  the  ascetic  view  of  marriage ;  the  Pauline 
doctrine  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  tiie 
Kincdom  of  God — all  these  elements  combined  to 
establish  Ang.'s  view.  The  Pelagians,  in  saying 
that  children  must  be  baptized,  not  in  order  to 
secure  the  remisrion  <tf  rins^  but  in  order  to  aeoure 
the  Kingdom,  were  introducing  two  baptisms— as 
clear  a  heresy  as  re-baptism  iuieif.  Moreover,  the 
Pelagians  could  give  no  Batiafaotarraoconnt  of  the 
fate  of  infants  who  died  tmbaptlzed.  They  would 
obtain  etonal  life  and  happiness,  but  not  the 
Kingdom.  Aog.  denies  the  distinction  (see  eui 
Mare.  i.  20,  vMStrmo  894,  where  he  says :  '  hoe 
novum  in  eoelena  jMiua  inanditnm  eat,  esse  sain- 
tem  ffltornam  nrtoter  rcgunm  Dei*).  If  those  who 
die  unbaptized  are  outside  the  Kingdom,  the^ 
must  be  m  eternal  nusery,  even  though  their 
torment  be  nUtittima  et  tourainlior  (Sn^iridion, 
93).  Baptism  would  be  needless  if  it  did  not  mean 
remismon  of  dn.  Knee  then  the  Pelagians  admit 
that  children  should  be  baptized,  aiMainoe  ebil- 
dreu  are  innooeut,  the  sin  remitted  to  them  must 
be  original  rin.  That  tbey  are  sinful  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  Jesus  called  them  to  Himself,  and  He 
eame  to  call  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  {ad  Mare. 
L  19).  But  from  Aug.  B  standpoint  the  more  serious 
error  of  the  Pelagians  lay  in  their  optimistic  view 
of  human  nature.  To  Aug.  original  sin  was  tbe 
most  awful  and  obvious  fact  about  men.  The  im- 
possibili^  of  keeping  God's  law  apart  from  God's 
graoe  is  written  clear  in  all  experience.  The 
naman  will  in  itself  is  hopeless.   *  We  cannot  do 

i'  ustiy  unless  we  are  helped  of  God '  (ad  Marc.  ii.  5). 
luman  nature  Is  tainted,  and  grace  is  a  necessity 
from  the  first.  The  taint  is  explained  mouasticaily. 
Au^.  admits  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  bonum 
eonjvgii,  a  legitimato  nee  of  wedlock,  bnt  he  claims 
that  all  men  are  bora  of  incontinence,  and  *  hoc  est 
malum  peocati  in  quo  nasoitur  omnia  homo.  .  .  . 
Sed  nemo  renasoitur  in  Christi  corpore,  nisi  prins 
nascitur  in  peocati  corpore '  {ad  Marc,  i,  29 ;  ct.  the 
discussion  of  the  signiucance  of  virgin-birth,  Eneh. 
34).  In  all  this,  Aug.  is  developing  the  uionght 
already  suggested  in  CTprian.  .  His  position  found 
emphatic  approval  in  tne  Council  of  Gsrthaga  held 
in  418-9,  which  promolgated  the  following  oanm  i 

'ItMn  ^aonlt  nt  qufamiiqas  psrvolos  rscsntas  sb  ntsclB 
mstnim  b^tiMndos  Mcst,  sat  didt  in  ranMcneai  onUsm 
pfrffl^Vrnim  Ms  bBpCinn  Md  nihil  ax  Adam  tarsbsr*  orvinslii 
pooosti  qnod  Isvmto  rerenemtitmls  utplatar  (unda  alt  otMiaa. 
qnena  iik  In  da  tonus  b*ptiainfttia  In  raiiiiwl<mam_paocatwiim 
lun  vara  sed  Mm  intalll^tur)  Anathams  A  *  Wall,  Ji\fant 
BajiUMf  oh,  TS^ 

Though,  as  Hdflmg  maintains,  tbm  final  prera- 
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lenoe  of  infant  baptism  most  not  be  ascribed 
Nitirely  to  Ang.^  yet  hi*  defence  of  the  praotioe 
mnBt  nave  done  mnoh  to  oommend  ii.  Tb» 
emphasis  on  original  nn  made  the  rite  seem  natoial 
and  reasonable ;  for  if,  hj  their  first  nnconsoions 
and  involontary  birth,  children  were  bom  into  an 
inheritance  of  sin,  it  was  just  that  a  second  birth 
equally  involuntary  and  unconsciouB  should  give 
them  at  least  the  chance  of  being  co-heirs  with 
Christ.*  But  however  they  interpreted  the  prac- 
tice, Idle  whole  development  implies  the  ooncentra> 
tlon  of  attention  on  the  intrinsic  efficaey  of  the 
ritual  act.  Aug.  commends  tiie  African  ChristianB 
because  they  spoke  of  baptism  as  salvation  (solus). 
The  ^ving  of  the  sacrament  to  those  '  who  could 
not  with  Uieir  own  heart  believe  unto  righteous- 
ness, nor  with  their  own  month  make  confession 
unto  salvation '  witnesses  to  man's  oonviction  of  its 
inherent  power  to  bestow  spiritual  blessings. 

The  growth  of  the  practice  of  infant  oaptism 
broke  in  on  the  natural  connexion  between  instruc- 
tion, consdons  faith,  and  the  sacrament.  The 
customary  arrangements  for  the  ceremony  and  the 
preecribed  order  rested  on  the  assumption  of  con- 
scious faith  in  the  subjects.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
5th  cent.,  baptism  was  still  mdministered  as  a  role 
by  the  bishop  (though  later  on  the  presbyters  be- 
came the  usual  ministerB — tiie  aaoiating  with  oil 
on  the  forehead  and  confirmation  bnng  reserved  for 
the  bishop),  and  special  seasons  were  devoted  to  the 
administration  of  baptism.  Easter  and  Penteooot 
were  otwerred  in  the  West,  and  from  tiie  dose  of 
the  4th  cent,  many  Popes  made  repeated  attempts  to 
oonfinehaptisnutotnoM  seasons  (see  DCi^,  p.  165). 
The  Eastern  Chnrchee  further  set  apart  Epiphany  for 
this  porpoee,  and  local  churches  developed  special 
usages.  In  case  of  necessity,  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered at  any  time.  Arrangements  of  this  kind  were 
natural  when  baptism  regularly  followed  the  cate- 
chnmenate.  The  speoiaT  seasons  disappear  when 
infant  baptism  becomea  nniversaL  Similarly,  the 
whole  ritual  was  deugned  for  adults.  The  oonfes- 
sion  of  faith  in  partionlar  points  to  this ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  tiiat  the  institution  of  sponsors  was  a 
somewhat  clomsy  device  to  adapt  to  infanta  a  cere- 
mony which  had  dearly  been  ordered  at  a  time 
when  their  baptism  was  not  thought  of.  The 
Church  reckoned  baptised  children  as  being  among 
the  faithful.  The  awkwardness  of  speaking  of 
infants  aB,;l(MMWB8  fdt  by  Bp.  Boniface,  to  whom 
Aug.  addresses  a  letter  on  the  subject  (Ep.  23). 
In  Uie  8th  cent.,  Theodulph  {de  Ordine  Baptism.  1) 
nuvdy  remarks :  *  Infantes  ergo  et  audientes  et 
oatechumeni  finnt,  non  quo  in  eadem  state  et 
instroi  et  dooeri  possint,  sed  ut  antiquns  moe 
servetur,  quo  aposCdi  eoe  qoos  h^ttizatnri  erant 
primmn  dooebant  et  insfcmebant.'  The  ritn^  is 
frankly  onsnitable  for  in&nts,  but  it  Is  retiuned 
because  the  tradition  that  instruction  and  faith 
precede  baptism  is  undeniably  priautive.t 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  in  this  connexion, 
that  it  was  never  supposed  that  baptism  apart  from 
faith  would  snffioe  to  secure  atanal  life.$  Faith 
was  still  essential ;  bat  whereas  faith  had  as  a  rule 
preceded  baptism,  it  was  now  held  that  baptism 
would  be  equally  efiective  if  it  preceded  faith. 
And  even  so,  a  vicarious  faith  was  required  for  tiie 
valid  baptism  of  infants.  Not  only  the  sponsors, 
bnt  the  whole  oiHigregation,  help  to  forward  the 
ennmnnication  oi  ue  Holy  Spirit  to  the  baptized 

*0t  th*  santnas  tai  Tbeodulph,  the  8th  omt  bp.  of 
OrlMiii,  who  am  (d<  Ordtm  BspKtm.  T):  'bm  immerlto 
dlgnom  «at  at  qid  ftUomtn  Moostb  obiundl  mnt,  aliornm  etiun 
Qopfewlone  pv  mj^gUrima  nplimstte  remMooem  origlnaUum 
perd^ut  fwoostorum.'  Auf.  proridsd  Ju«t  this  kind  of  rafwn 
(f  Art  for  Infuit  bftptim. 

f  laMmtaStj,  tbe  erUaiKM  «t  Um  ritual  Is  ■galost  a  vstv 

t  Ibst  faith  aad  tapUn  an  Inaepiuabla  la  an^isdad  In 
BaiU,  d4  Sp.  3anc  12. 


child  (see  Aug.  Bp.  23  ad  Boni/aeium),  It  is  also 
true  that  baptism  was  administered  only  to  children 
who  mmld  be  instmcted  and  brained  m  the  Chris- 
tian faitii.  It  was  never  tiiought,  or  at  least 
men  were  never  encouraged  to  think,  that  the 
mere  isolated  act  of  baptism  ensured  salvation, 
even  though  the  African  Christians  called  it  solus. 
It  remains  to  explain  the  ultimate  prevalence  of 
infant  baptism.  The  catechumenate,  and  with  it 
adnlt  baptism,  continued  so  long  aa  the  Cborch 
was  making  converts  from  heathenism.  Bat 
infant  baptism  was  not  universally  adopted  by 
bdievers.  For  not  only  was  the  example  of  Con* 
stantine  the  Great,  who  postponed  his  baptism 
till  near  death,  undonbtedly  fashionable,  and  not 
onl^  did  many  who  were  within  the  close  range  of 
Chnstian  innuenoe  delay  the  decisive  step,  but 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  many  baptized 
Christiana  did  not  in  the  4th  cent,  push  forward  the 
baptism  of  thdr  children.  Gregory  of  Nadaozos, 
whose  parents  were  both  Christians,  was  not  bap- 
tized till  be  was  come  to  years  of  discretion  (see 
Wall,  vol.  ii.  oh.  3).  The  same  was  true  of  Ephraim 
Syrns  (Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints),  and  probably  of 
Basil  tiie  Great  (see  uitrod.  to  voL  viii.  m '  library 
of  Nicene  and  Post-Nieene  Fathers,*  p.  xvi).  The 
want  oi  reference  to  in&nt  baptism  in  Badl'i  dia- 
cusdons  of  the  snbject,  and  the  general  oharactor 
of  his  treatise,  suggest  that  many  were  brought  up 
in  their  homes,  and  were  not  pat  forwuti  as  can- 
didates for  baptism  until  they  entered  the  catechu- 
menato  in  ripw  years.  Thepod^ponementof  Aag.'s 
baptiam  till  na  was  thirty-ttuee  years  old  is  nsoally 
attributed  to  the  faeatiieniam  of  his  father.  But 
the  passage  in  the  Confessions  (bk.  L  ch.  xL  in 
Gibb  and  Montgomery's  ed.)  suggests  that  Monica 
was  not  anxious  to  have  Aug.  baptized,  except 
when  he  was  in  danger  of  dying.  Daring  an  ill- 
ness, Aug.  was  on  ihe  point  of  being  raptized, 
when  he  recovered.  The  cmdal  passage  rnna 
thns  t  *  Dilate  est  itaqne  mundatio  mea,  quad 
necesse  esset,  ut  adhuc  sordidarer,  d  viverem,  quia 
videlicet  post  lavacrum  Ulud  maior  et  periculodor 
in  aordibos  delictorum  reatus  foret.'  The  alleged 
reason  must  have  weighed  with  his  Christian 
mother,  not  with  his  heathen  father.  If  this  inter- 
pretetion  be  correct,  then  Monica's  view  was  char- 
acteristic of  many  Christians  in  the  4th  century. 
'Although,'  says  Hamack,  'the  jprinciple  was 
maintained  that  baptism  was  inuspensable  to 
ulvation,  still  people  dreaded  more  the  unworthy 
reception  of  it  than  the  risk  of  ultimatdy  failing 
to  receive  it.  In  the  4th  cent,  it  was  still  very 
common  to  postpone  it,  in  order  not  to  use  this 
sovereign  remedy  till  the  hour  of  death'  (op.  dt. 
iv.  284).  Another  motive  of  sncfa  conduct  W  in 
the  thought  that  a  life  of  indulgence  cbnla  be 
washed  dean  by  a  deferred  baptism.  The  un  bap- 
tized man  could  safely  enjoy  himself.  'Let  him 
alone,  let  him  do  what  he  will ;  he  is  not  yet  bap. 
tized*  (Aug.  Conf.  l.  xL).  This  sentiment  is  re- 
echoed by  the  objectors  to  whom  Basil  addresses 
his  work.  Aug.  and  other  Ghoxeh  teaehraa  ooold 
not  deny  the  main  premiss  here  assumed.  They 
could  urge  the  dangers  of  delay,  but  they  did  not 
deny  that  baptism,  so  deferred,  would  still  be 
efScadons  if  received.  Aug.  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  signs  that  grace  does  much  more  abound  that, 
whereas  Adam's  fall  involves  as  in  original  sin,  the 
grace  of  the  Second  Adam  in  baptism  removea  not 
only  original  sin  bat  all  the  sins  we  have  our- 
selves committed.  Many  were  anxious  that  th^ 
and  their  children  should  secure  this  more  abound- 
ing  grace.  Moreover,  men  hesitated  before  the 
ponaus  bapiiami,  the  moral  obligations  of  the  stop. 
In  Edessa^  at  the  time  of  Aphraates,  baptinn 
may  have  meant  the  adoption  of  oelilMM^  ana  been 
ecmnned  to  a  aj^tnal  anstooraeyf '  the  sons  of  the 
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Corenant'  (see  Barkitt,  Early  EastemCkrittianity, 
p.  855 f.;  bat  see  also  ConnoUy,  JTASt  n.). 

In  the  oonne '  of  the  6th  oent.  infant  baptinn 
heoaine  the  preTailing  luage.  The  aotiw  of  the 
Syrian  Chnjcn  in  enforcing  on  parents  the  duty  of 
tukving  their  ehOdren  baptized  has  already  been 
notioM.  Many  causes  contribnted  to  this  resolt. 
The  Chiistianization  of  society  diminished  the 
nunbers  of  adult  converts,  and  so  lowered  the  im- 
portance of  the  catech  umenate.  The  inflaenoe  of 
Aog.  and  otiier  Church  Fathers  was  cast  on 
aide.  The  growth  of  tiie  penitential  system  serred 
to  remove  in  part  man's  fear  of  the  pondua  baptiwU, 
while  the  rewlinees  of  the  Church  to  administer  the 
viatieum,  or  last  sacrament,  to  all  (see  DCA  ,ja.  2014), 
and  eventoally  the  practioe  of  Extreme  tJocUon, 
combined  to  meet  the  needs  which  had  prerioosly 
songht  Batufaoti<m  in  deferred  and  olinio  baptinn. 
Also,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  the 
penitential  system  became  the  means  of  moral 
instmction,  which  had  previoody  been  provided 
by  the  catechomenate.  In  the  Chnroh's  dealings 
with  tiie  Teatonie  nations,  the  baptism  of  con- 
Terts  resembled  the  baptism  of  infants  in  so  far  as 
mtematio  instniction  in  tb»  faith  was  postponed 
tul  after  baptism.  It  is  tme^  Cloris  waA  his  fol- 
lowen  were  baptized  tmoonfesrion  of  fidth;  bat  the 
rode  German  warritOB  did  not  sabmit,  and  were 
not  expected  to  snbmit,  to  a  oonrse  of  instmction 
such  as  had  been  given  to  cateohomens.  The 
catechomenate  disappeared  in  the  Weet,  '  because, 
as  whole  peoples  were  baptized  at  onoe,  infant 
baptism  was  introdnoed  as  a  matter  of  oonne' 
(K.  Mttller).  The  Choreh  opened  her  doors  to 
infant  and  barbazian,  partly  becsnse  only  so  oonld 
she  influence  them,  and  portly  becaase  she  believed 
that  baptism  could  of  itself  confer  benefits  before 
futh  was  iDStmoted  or  even  existent. 

Id)  Some  farther  illostrations  of  the  importance 
attached  to  baptism,  at  least  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  period,  may  be  adduced  here.  (1)  As  soon 
as  Christianity  became  the  State  religion,  bap- 
titUriet  were  among  the  first  pnbho  baildings  to  be 
erected  by  believers.  '  Of  the  constmotion  of 
baptisteries  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  we 
have  abundant  proof '  [DCA,  p.  174).  The  practice 
of  erecting  separate  buildines  for  the  eelebntion  of 
baptism  oon tinned  in  the  West  at  least  all  throi^h 
this  period.  It  served  to  add  solemnity  to  the  nte 
(rf  iniUatitm.  (2)  The  elaboration  of  the  ritwU 
served  the  same  end.  On  p.  386  f.  the  development 
up  to  the  time  of  Tert.  is  briefly  stunmarized.  If 
we  compare  the  account  in  Theodnlph  of  Orleans 
with  tliAt  statement,  the  following  additions  are 
obvious.  The  practice  of  infant  Mptism  by  the 
close  <rf  the  6Ui  oent.  has  led  to  the  inofasion 
of  the  rites  of  the  oatechumenate  in  the  Ordo 
Baptitmi.  The  infanta  are  first  made  catechu- 
mens, then  breathed  upon  the  priest  to  receive 
the  breath  of  the  new  life  (insumation).  This  is 
followed  by  exorcism  and  the  reception  of  salt.  It 
is  ^obaUe,  from  Aug.  's  reference  in  de  Peee.  remit, 
c.  pa.  t  34,  that  tJioee  rites  were  associated  with 
infant  bavtism  as  early  as  his  day.  Th»»erutini»m, 
to  whieh  11ieodnl[^  next  refers,  can  have  been  only 
a  form  in  tite  case  of  infante.  The  nose  and  ears 
were  tlien  touched  with  spittle,  while  the  priest 
said  '  Ephphatha.'  This  was  followed  by  an 
anointing  of  the  breast  and  shoulders  with  oiL 
Tlds  seems  to  be  a  weakened  form  of  the  pre- 
raiatory  onotioa  which  was  oettainly  in  use  in  the 
East  in  the  time  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (see  Catech. 
Leet.  XX.  3).  After  Mptism,  Theodnlph  mentions 
the  beetowing  of  white  robes  and  of  a  mystic  veil 
on  the  candidate,  in  addition  to  the  chrism  referred 
to  by  Tertallian.  The  clothing  of  the  baptized 
with  white  garmento  is  quite  early,  well^attested 
in  the  4tji  eentoiy.   Theodnlph  does  not  refer  to 


the  practioe  of  handing  over  candles  or  torches  to 
tiie  neophytes  to  be  lit  up  towards  the  olose  of  the 
scorioe,  mt  tto  luage  is  clearly  evidenoed  in  Gregory 
of  Nazianzusand  in  Ambrose,  and  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Roman  ritual  (see  HOfling,  i.  643).  The  use 
of  milk  and  honey,  mentioned  in  Tert.,  does  not 
appear  in  Theodulph,  and  the  history  of  this  usage 
is  obscure.  As  late  as  the  9th  cent,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  custom  in  some  Western  churches  of 
mixing  milk  and  honey  in  the  communion  wine 
offered  to  infants  (Hdmng,  i.  546).  A  Gallican 
sacramentaiT  adds  the  wa^iing  of  the  feet  {lalio 
vedum,  pedilavium)  to  the  other  oeremonies.  Fer- 
napB  the  most  important  addition  after  the  2nd 
cent,  was  the  elaborate  renunciatiou  of  the  devil, 
together  with  all  his  works  and  pomps.  The  cere- 
monial development  is  an  elaborate  repetition  of 
the  central  idea  of  the  rite  in  additional  symbolic 
acta.  It  tended  to  increase  tb»  mystery  element 
in  baptism.  fS)  A  well-known  story  related  in 
Socrates  {SE  ii.  16)  forms  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  4th  oent.  belief  in  the  objective 
validity  of  the  sacrament.  The  story  is  simply 
that  tJie  bishop  of  Alexandria  aocepted  as  valid  a 
baptism  administered  Athauaaias  as  a  boy  to 
KMne  oMupanionB  who  joined  him  in  a  game  of 
tenoe  in  which  tlie  ceremonial  was  imitated.  The 
writer  in  DCA  (p.  167)  remarks  that,  whether  tme 
or  legendary,  *it  serves  equally  to  illustrate  the 
feeling  of  the  Church  at  the  time  the  story  was 
first  told.'  Though  baptism  declined  somewhat  in 
importance  after  the  5th  oent.,  the  point  of  view 
here  obtained  was  never  lost.  It  was  held  (1)  that 
baptism  is  essential  to  salvation;*  (2)  that  baptism 
is  valid  if  water  and  the  true  formula  be  used ; 
(3)  that  baptism  so  admimstered  confers  an  in- 
dispensable spiritual  gift.  This  leads  on  to  the 
discussion  of — 

II.  TaS  COXCSPTION  OF  BAPTISMAL  QRACS  IS 
THIS  PBRI0J[>.—Th»  primary  gift  in  baptism  is,  of 
course,  the  rendsdon  of  sina  '  Baptinti  somns, 
et  fu^t  a  nobis  solioitudo  vitee  preeteritea'  (Aug. 
Conf.  IX.  6).  In  the  case  of  children,  it  is  the  gnut 
of  original  sin  which  is  removed.  There  is  an 
interesting  observationj^in  Cyril  to  the  effect  that 
'  remission  of  sins  is  given  equally  to  all,  but  the 
oommunication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  bestowed 
according  to  each  man's  faitn '  {Catech.  Led.  L  6). 
The  grace  of  forgiveness  was,  at  an^  rate,  assured. 
But  baptism  means  more  than  this.  It  is  essen- 
tially regeneration,  and  perhaps  two  main  ideas 
may  be  grouped  under  this  head  :  (1)  the  loosening 
of  Satairs  hold  over  the  soul,  (2)  an  organic  inward 
change.  (1)  It  is  clear  that  to  Cypnan  baptism 
appealed  as  a  peculiarly  strong  form  of  exorcism. 
Just  as  ^e  Bed  Sea  drowned  Pharaoh,  so  baptism 
drowns  the  devil  out  of  a  man.  '  Cum  tamen  ad 
aquam  salntarem,  atque  ad  baptismi  sanctifica- 
tionem  venitur,  scire  debemus  et  fidere,  quia  illio 
diabolns  opprimitur  et  homo  Deo  dicatua  divina 
indulgentia  liberatnr  .  .  .  Spiritus  neqnam  .  ,  . 
permanere  ultra  non  poesont  m  hominis  oorpore,  in 
quo  baptizato  et  sanouficato  indpit  spiritns  sanctos 
habitare '  {Ep.  76).  Cyprian  has  previously  pointed 
out  that  in  exorcism  the  devil  often  plays  the  de- 
ceiver and  says  he  has  gone  out  when  he  has  not ; 
but  the  life-giving  water  is  a  sure  means  of  expul- 
sion. Somewhat  similarly,  in  the  apocryphal  Acta 
of  Thoma»,  a  woman  out  of  whom  a  devil  nas  been 
cast  asks  the  Apostle  to  give  her  the  seaL  *  that 
yonder  fiend  may  not  return  to  me  again '  ( <  Thomas- 
akten,'  §  49;  ap.  Hennecke,  Neuteat.  Apoe.).  In 
the  baptism  of  infants,  the  exorcism  and  the  re* 
nunciation  were  but  parts  of  the  process  which  was 

*  The  onlr  azoeptlon  oont«is|4»t«d  wm  nMirtyrdom.  Thns 
Oyiil :  '  If  »  joMu  reoeivo  not  b«ptUm  be  bu  not  Mlrttion,  ex- 
oepttnc  only  tho  mwtjm,  wbo  erren  without  mter  foUr  Uu 
KiDgmm '  (CatMk,  L»d.  iU.  10 ;  of.  BArasM  bt  Blood). 
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completed  in  immersioiL.  Every  one.  in  rirtae  of 
birth,  BtuidB  within  the  kingdom  of  Bataa.  This, 
to  Aug.,  is  dear  from  the  faot  that  the  mtiI  of 
a  new-bom  infant  snffers  'several  passions  and 
tortnrings  of  the  body,  and,  what  is  more  dreadful, 
the  outrage  of  evil  spirits '  [de  Peee.  ilL  10).  Why 
are  infanu  exorcised  at  all,  if  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  household  of  Satan  t  (d*  Feec.  L  34).  Ang.'s 
views  here  rest  oltimatdy  on  the  grand  conception 
of  the  two  oities,  the  Citjr  ai  God  and  ita  rival. 
The  tr&Dffltion  ftom  the  latter  to  the  farmer  is 
effected  in  baptism. 

(2)  Not  only,  however,  ia  the  devil  driven  ont  of 
possession,  bat  the  soul  is  deansed  tuid  reformed  in 
the  process  of  regeneration.  At  times,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  persons,  even  bodily  tendencies  are 
oompletdy  removed.  In  a  wonderful  letter  (Ep.  1), 
Cyp.  speaiES  of  the  thorough  change  of  chaiacter 
vronght  in  baptism.  He  explains  to  Donatus  that 
im  a  long  time  he  was  sceptical  on  the  subject.  He 
ooold  not  believe  that  the  extravagant  man  could 
be  made  thrifty,  the  luxnrions  induced  to  retain  to 
aimplicLty,  the  licentioos  persuaded  into  chastity. 

'with  eDtlcemmtaalwaya  ffrfppiiv»iiiu  fut,  reTelllDg  moat 
■■unulKttnct,piUeuu«ui]iiiJMM,u)gerlnflame.  QreedwUl 
not  oeua  to  dlaqnlet,  onieltjr  will  not  loM  It*  sting.  Tfa«  d«llslit 
«(AmUtioa,UieoyerirtMlinlurpo«erofluit,williiotbeleM.  Sol 
Ihoogtat. . . .  Bat  «ltn  the  taint  of  107  pMt  life  hftd  b«enw*ahed 
mwKj  irlth  Um  aid  of  tta«  iwramtinK  waro,  attar  light  had 
pound  from  abora  into  aj  clunaad  baart,  now  calm  and  pun, 
attar  tha  aaoood  Urth  had  made  me  a  new  man  by  the  dnuiehi 
d  ttie  beavw-boin  iplilt,  then  forthwith,  in  a  wonderfal  tublon, 
thing* I  bad doabted became oerUin ;  oloeaddoon opened;  dark 
jdaoea  ware  flllad  with  ll|^t;  what  bad  aaemad  dlOonltwaanow 
aaijr;  irtiatlthouffhtimpoaalblabeoamepoaBible;  aotbatloonld 
not  Kit  iee  that  the  "I''^(rfiDjprevioua  fleshly  Urth,  irtiich  luul 
Bred  boond  to  iIdi,  bad  been  of  the  earth,  wfaareaa  the  "  I,"  in 
whloh  the  Holj  Spirit  now  breatbed.  had  begtmtobeot  Ood' 

^^fi&oat  attempting  to  analyze  this  beantiinl 
passage,  we  may  recognize  that  for  Cyp.  baptism 
meant  tiie  lessening  of  temptation.  On  this  he  is 
elsewhere  very  emt^atic;  for,  when  a  correspondent 
is  puzzled  that  sick  persons  after  being  baptized  are 
stul  tempted  of  the  devil,  Cyprian's  answer  is  prac- 
tically to  deny  the  &ct  (see  Ep.  76).  The  same 
thought  is  expressed  more  cmddy  ui  the  Aett  of 
Paul  and  Thekla,  where  Thekla  says, '  Give  me  tiie 
seal  in  Christ,  and  no  temptation  will  invade  me' 
(Hennecke,  op.  dt. '  Paulosakten,*  §  26).  The  pass- 

Xin  the  Gmftanoni  (L  11),  where  Aug.  wonders 
Uier  It  would  not  have  been  better  for  him  to 
have  been  baptized  eariier,  soggests  that  he  wonld 
have  limied  Isas  in  that  case,  not  only  beoanse  of 
the  sense  of  responsibility  attaching  to  baptism, 
but  also  because  of  the  grace  to  live  np  to  thi^ 
zespoimbili^  which  he  would  hereby  have  re- 
edved.  But  this  idea  hardly  needs  ulustration. 
The  lessening  of  the  |iower  of  temptation  is  brought 
about  in  two  waya^  tu.  by  the  loosening  of  the  hold 
of  previoody  fbnned  rinfnl  haUts,  and  by  the  gift 
of  new  life  in  the  Spirit.  The  distinction  is  most 
interestingly  presented  in  a  passage  from  Basil : 

*  Henoa  it  Iwlowa  that  the  anawer  to  our  queeUon  wlir  the 
water  waa  aaaoolatod  with  the  Spirit  li  dear ;  the  reaeonu  be- 
oanse Id  bi^>tlsm  two  ends  are  proposed :  on  tha  oaa  hand,  the 
destroybv  of  the  body  of  sin  ttiat  It  may  never  bear  fruit  unto 
death ;  on  the  other  band,  oar  living  with  the  Sidrit  and  having 
our  trait  in  bollnca :  the  wmtar  reodving  the  body  aa  in  a  tomb 
figures  death,  while  the  Spirit  ponn  in  the  quickening  power, 
renewing  our  aouls  from  um  deadness  of  sin  unto  their  ordinal 
life,  nib  then  la  what  It  is  to  be  bom  again  of  water  and  « the 
Spirit,  the  being  made  dead  beiufr  elfeaed  in  the  water,  while 
oar  life  la  wrought  In  ua  through  the  Spirit'  (<U  So.  Sane.  16 ; 
Oxford  tr.  by  0.  H.  Johnston). 

This  first  end — the  death  unto  sin  in  baptism — is, 
of  course,  a  commonplace  in  all  discussions  of  the 
■abject.  The  tendency  was  to  conceive  the  grace 
of  baptism  as  specially  directed  to  oonnteract  con- 
cupiscence, which  formed  the  primary  factor  in 
original  sin  (see  Ai^.  Eneh.  64).  Among  the 
rhetorical  epithets  which  Gr^^ry  of  Nazianzus 
applies  to  baptism,  not  the  least  significant  is  his 
description  of  the  new  birth  as  XmitJ^  wa$wp,  in  con- 


trast to  oaznal  Urth.  Bad!,  again,  explains  the 
jnilax  of  dond  as  *a  shadow  of  the  jpft  oS  tb» 
Spirit  who  cools  the  flame  of  our  passionj  by  the 
mortification  of  oor  members'  ((is  Sp.  Sane.  cb.  14).* 
So  much,  indeed,  was  expecteid  of  this  destruction 
of  sinward  tendencies,  that  Hilary  had  to  warn  his 
readers  aeainst  supposing  that  baptiBm  wonld 
restore  to  uiem  the  innocence  of  childhood.  Simi- 
larly Aug.  is  very  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the 
benefits  of  baptism  when  he  says  {de  Pace,  t  39) : 

'  Evaooatnr  [oaro  peooad]  aoa  nt  In  Ipsa  Tivente  came  oonoa- 
pisoentia  oonspena  et  innata  rapente  aosumatar  et  non  sit,  aed 
ne  otiait  mortao  [parralo]  qu»  inarat  uato.  Nam  si  post  bap- 
tismumvixsrit, . . .  tblliaMtoumqaapugnet,eaniqueadiuvaala 
I>eosuperet,sinooinva<namgratuuneinssascepent. .  .  .  Nam 
neo  gnndilms  hoo  pnssUtor  lo  baptismo  (nisi  fort*  mlnoolo 
insflaUIi  omnipotanosalmi  onatoris)  ut  lex  peccati  qam  ioaat  in 
membris  repugoana  k(t  mentis,  peuitus  extlngnaturet  dod  dt : 
sed  ut  qaloqald  mall  ab  bomine  tactom,  dictum.  oo^Htam  sat, 
oom  efafem  oonoupisoentia  sabjecta  mente  senirac,  toton  abo- 
laatur,  ao  Tela  t  factum  non  tuarit,  babeatur. ' 

For  Au^.  bwptasm  means  the  brealdng  down  of 
einfol  habit,  the  bestowal  of  a  special  graoe  of 
resistance,  but  not  the  entire  removal  of  the  enemy. 
The  new  life  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  altogether 
distinct  from  this  loosening  of  sinful  habit,  out  it 
is  something  more  than  this.  *  Baptism  purges  our 
sins  and  conveys  to  us  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' 
{Cjtil,Cdt6eh.Leet.xx.^).  Morethanonceuithe4th 
and  5tii  cent,  literature  the  thought  appears  that 
baptism  makes  a  IMvine  impress  {effigiet)  on  the  raw 
material  {terra)  of  human  nature  (Ang.  Coi^,  L  11, 
ziit  12).  The  raw  materiel  is,  so  to  speak,  deansed 
for  the  reception  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  reodves  the 
stamp  of  the  image  of  God.  *  The  watd-  cleanses 
the  bod^,  the  Spirit  seats  the  soul  *  (Cyril,  Cateeh. 
Leet,  iii.  4).  The  natural  powers  of  men  did  then 
and  there  reodve  a  Divine  rdnforeement.  Hilary 
d^ms  that  tiie  doctrine  of  tiie  Trinity  can  be 
understood  only  by  the  regenerate  mind.  *  Novis 
enim  regenerati  ingeniiseiuibus  opus  est  ut  onum- 
quemqae  consdentia  sua  secundum  ocdestis  originis 
mnnus  illuminet'  (Hil.  tie  Trin,  L  18).  The  power 
and  presence  of  the  Spirit  wwe  bestowed  in  bap- 
tism, though,  according  to  Cyrfl,  the  of  the 
Spirit  was  proportioned  to  ftuth  {Cateeh.  Zsst.  L  5). 
Thus  baptism  did  not  simply  secure  the  remission 
of  sins :  it  tamed  the  fierceness  of  temptaticm ;  it 
broke  '  the  power  of  cancelled  sin ' ;  it  b^an  the 
new  life. 

A'oU  on  Confirmation  and  AspHfin.— At  the  bsgbuiDg  of 
the  Srd  cent..  Confirmation  and  Baptism  were  uniTeraallr 
parts  of  the  aame  rite,  ma  ckiae  oonnexioD  oontinoed  to  M 
normal  tor  tha  Srd  aitd  4tti  cents.,  thow^  In  the  West 
OonHrmation  bwao  to  be  detached  from  Baptism  'abortlv 
before  the  middle  of  the  Srd  century'  (Hamaok.  op,  ett.  iL 
141,  n.  SI  B;  the  cloae  of  the  period,  they  are  nsuallr  separated 
in  the  Wcat  (see  Theodnlph. d«  Oi«n«  AmUtnk  17);  but  'it 
waa  not  tlU  the  thirteenth  century  tbat  tba  two  onUsaacaa 
were  permanently  separated,  and  an  intemi  of  from  mtm  to 
fourteen  yean  allowed  to  intervene '  (DC A ,  p.  42S). 

The  wrlten  of  this  period  do  not  bedtaM  to  attribute  the 
Tory  highest  Bfrfrltaal  blessings  to  baptism  (see,  a.;.,  the  authori- 
ties died  Id  Stone,  HoIt/  Ba^ptim,  oh.  r.  n.  Ill  But  it  ia 
dUBoult  to  say  how  far  thoy  attributed  tbeaa  bleesings  to 
baptism  in  tha  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  aa  distinct  from 
Oonflnnatlon.  A  definite  line  of  dooCrlne  sssodated  the  deans- 
big  with  immerdon,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  tha 
Impodtjon  of  the  hands  ol  the  bUhop.  Ibe  man  wlra  waa 
baptised  and  not  oonflrmed  waa  like  a  deansed  temple  without 
a  Divine  tenanL  This  view  rested  on  a  very  early  tradition 
fsee  p.  SSSt.  on  Acts  and  SST  on  TerL).  It  appean  in  Grp. 
(£p.  74,  f5)k  and  moat  dearly  in  Ooroellus's  rerdlot  on  Novatlan 
{eus.0ifirt.43).  Novatian  bad  been  baptised  on  his  bed  during 
dckneMi  On  reoorery  ha  tailed  to  reodTQ  the  supplemeotary 
ritea:  more  particularly  he  was  not  sealed  by  the  Uabop.  Sinoe 
he  missed  this,  how  ooold  he  have  reoelred  the  Holy  Ohostf 
(oir  witi  Twr  Am«v»'  fnwc,  tta^vyiw  ritv  winy,  hr  j(p^ 
juTaA<4iS<br«i*>  MarA  rbf  rm  IjccXifoias  canhv,  tsv  tw  <r^p«y>gSyat 
inri  rsD  htiVHSmw.    ta&rov  U  fij|  nrjfir,  if  reir  'Ay&w 

n  ivvfiam  irvx*  I  )■  Psrbape  this  passsge  snoold  not  be  presaed, 
as  it  is  the  product  of  oontrorersy;  but  it  la  eridenoe  tor 
the  prsctioe  of  the  Church  In  the  case  of  'otinioa.'  It  they 
reooTered,  their  b^itism,  which  would  otberwiae  hare  been 
oountad  sufllcient  in  Itself,  must  be  oomfdeted  by  Oonflrmatioa 


*  Tb«  connexion  between  ohasti^  and  baptism  had  been  orer- 
smphaslsed  In  aome  barettoal  saots.  OtpbHSonlbndaa,  and 
•ho  nob*  ^dt    TAomoff  hart. 
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Uttwmatob««SMtlv«.*  IttarUwrtbowitlMtBoninllrbutism 
wu  not  ocMotrieto  wttboot  the  lijlaf  on  of  bftadi,  una  con- 
•eqamtlr  tbia  part  of  tbo  otrMMtny  wm  wiwilfal  to  Um 
noeptkin  ol  Um  Htriy  Ohoat. 

Hw  dBTflk>|Mnait  of  thoturfat  or  the  lobjoot  dortnit  thk 
period  aMDM  to  bmre  bem  bmOr  tUi  :— 

(1)  Orpriui  md  his  nipporten  regudod  Immnrdnn  ftnd  tfaa 
luuK  on  of  hMtds  m  ioMpttntble  Mrt«  ot  tbe  auM  ncnun«nt, 
wU(£  oooU  not  Mlely  m  •dnunktand  mftrU  Tbia  Utter 
■MMiton  la  lUnnd  »t  um  Roman  riaw.  S«a  Bp.  731  and  note 
tbo  atmof  view  ot  Bamadanoa  (In  Cipriani  Optra,  ad. 
Uart«l(  1.  p.  830):  'Naqua  anlm  aplritoa  aanctua  alna  aqoa 
aapaTnlini  opann  potast  nao  aaoa  aioa  nlrltu.  Mala  aiio 
attii  qaidam  inMrpntaDtur  nt  dksant  quod  per  manna  im- 
poatwMwm  ^urltom  aaootam  aodpiant  at  iio  redpiantur,  oom 
manileatum  alt  uUoqne  •aoramanto  d»bm  «oa  ranaMl  In 
eocleak  eatboUcn'  (Hvnat^  U.  p.  141,  n.  IX 

(S)  Aa  wa  baTe  aeen  earliar,  Cha  aotbor  o(  Oka  da  JtataoMt- 
maU  oootoada  tbat  apiritoal  bapttam  la  manntlaHj  bound  up 
with  ttaa  ]*jin(  oo  of  naoda,  and  that,  tbooffa  w»t«r  and  Con- 
flmmtion  an  naoaaaary  to  a  oonjdeta  Chriatiao  hartlwn,  yat 
Iba  two  paita  of  tba  ooa  rite  may  ba  anndared  In  ttma.  Tha 
banaAta  u  inunerdoti  ara  Utant  ODtO  tba  ritala  aapplamanted  by 
tbalkriaronotbanda.  On  this  viaw,  «a  oo  Chrprlan'a,  tba  layinc 
on  of  bandilB  aaaantial  to  the  giftof  the  HolySirtrit,  but  tba 
twopartaotUwoiwaKnaMnlareaapaiablB.  It  may  ba  noted 
bar*  that,  aran  aftar  faaptiam  bann  to  be  mora  Iraqraantly 
adndntatercd  by  paaabytara  and  deacona,  and  tba  apiaoopal 
Oonflranation  waa  aaparatad  from  baptim  in  polntof  Una,  tbay 
wen  not  immediateV  nmidad  aa  diatlnct  aaoranMota.  Oon- 
flnnatkm  oomfdetaa  bapoam.  Thoa  the  CoonoU  o(  Brim 
miQordared  that  In  thacaaaol  thoaa  who  bad  been  baptlaad 
Of  a  deacon,  'aine  apboopo  vol  preabTtaro,'  tba  blahop  'par 
banadictknem  parfloen  debet.'  lo  (hb  edict,  bapUaro  bjr  «ba 
pmbjrtar  inofanaa  tbe  larinc  on  of  hand* :  bat  Jerome  oaama 
to  ooollne  tlta  latter  to  bUtopa,  who  were  to  tnval  round  tbelr 
dtatrtct*  and  lay  handa  on  uw  baptised  ad  tocwatfrnm  Sp. 
SmHfoH  ipt»  DCA,  'Oonfinnation,'p.  4Sb,  wbens.  Luoiftr.  4  ia 
flitad).  In  Uie  Sth  oent.  Hieodnlpb,  aa  noted,  axpreedj  reaerraa 
Ooammation  to  tbe  bfahopL  Hovevar,  tbaoanonof  the  OouncU 
of  Drin  daarbr  abowa  tbat  Oooflnnuloa  waa  recarded  aa  the 
■aeaaMnrocmplaniant  to  Baptlwo,  and  that  tha  two  ordlnanoae 
eonU  be  raodred  at  dISanat  turn  (of.  ateo  Tnuu  far  Ua 
TVfMf,  87,  &  US  n.). 

(nVarooM,  In  bla  dtionadnn  with  the  Lndferiana,  aaaerta  tint 
tba  H<dr  Spirit  ia  beatowad  fai  tma  baptiam ;  and  ba  ragarda  tba 
In^anna  on  apiaoopal  Oonlirmation  aa  mftlnly  a  matter  of 
Ofameb  otdar,  tntaaoed  rather  lor  tha  honour  of  tbe  prleatbood 
than  for  any  rule  ot  neoemlttr  ('  ad  ttononm  pottoB  aaeerdotii 
qnam  ad  lifem  BaoaaaltatlaT.  Ha  amaa  tbu  tboaa  who  are 
batAaad  In  outlying  diatrioca,  and  who  tdl  to  be  oonlirmad, 
woold  ba  In  a  dafdorabU  poaltlon.  It  the  gift  of  tbe  Holy  Qiirit 
can  ba  raoatwd  only  through  toe  layi^  on  ot  handa.  He 
otolow  ttat  tba  caaa  ot  tbe  annndi  iritom  Philip  baptised  praraa 
tiMtUia  Holy  Mitt  ia  really  given  In  Uptiam  (.lAU.  e.  UmM., 
».  Htsttng.  L  ton.  In  tUa  podtkm,  Jmm  rspresanU  tba 
daralopment  wUca  wis  almost  tnavitaUa  aa  aooa  aa  bapttam 
sad  Oonfinnatloa  wan  ooaaidand  as  aeparabla  within  tbe 
Ghnndi,  and  tha  sapantion  was  no  longer  tbat  between 
baratioal  bMtiam  ua  orthodox  Ooalinnatlon.  In  tha  latter 
caaa,  U  was  natural  to  aaaart  tbat  tba  |^  ot  tba  Holy  Spirit 
dspndsd  on  Oonflnnatioa :  In  Uw  formw  tt  wm  aqoally  nanunl 
to  dalm  tbat  then  was  a  dear  baatowal  of  tba  Holy  Spirit  In 
baptism  Mart  from  Oonflimstlon,  Tba  iiltlmshilj  pndomlnant 
«law  In  tba  West  was  axpceaaad  In  a  Oallinian  Imnlly  (author 
unknown)  on  Pantaoost,  from  irtdob  tba  loUowIng  aantanoaa 
an  taken:  'Ergo  Ba.  Sanotos.  qui  anpar  aquas  bapttaml 
aafaittfaro  daaoandK  lllapau,  In  foota  tribnit  plenltudlnem  ad 
Innooanttwi,  In  oonflnnattone  augmentnm  imMtat  ad  gratiam. 
(}nia  In  boo  mondo  toU  atata  viotnria  inter  Inviidbilas  noatea  at 
parioola  mdiandam  est.  In  baptiamo  regaBafsmnr  ad  vltam, 
post  bapmnnm  oonflnnnmur  aa  pugnanu  In  b.  ablulmur,  poai 
b.  roboranmr.  Ao  iie  oontiauo  tnnalttuu  saOohint  ragenera- 
tloola  benefioia,  Tlotarii  antam  nieamarla  sunt  oonflrmatlonia 
anxiUa.'  In  tbia  way  Baptlan  and  OonllrmaUon  tend  to 
baoome  two  Independent  aaonmaati,  aaob  nally  bestowing  tba 
and  each  endowed  with  a  venal  gnoe. 
In  Aognstine'a  diaouadonot  baratloal  bapUam.  tba  oonoeptloa 
nf  ■nrlilgiaiiiaatfarhlniliiharitlani  aniinn  lajing  nii  nt  hinii 
biMi  baim  idaarly  ampbaauad  Baptism  of  Itself  imparted  a  oei^ 
tiin  stnmp  to  tbe  eoul,  and  tha  mamm  iimfotUio  reaultad  In 
tbe  bestowal  of  that  higheat  gttt  ot  tbo  S^rtt,  tbe  bond  ot  Ion 
wtalA  oenld  be  raoalved  only  In  oomnrankm  wUh  tba  Oatbollo 
Ohunli  (saa  paaaagea  ooUectad  In  HfitBng,  L  SOOt).  Tbia 
bii^iMstgnt  ot  Ion  was  neoesaary  to  the  beretio  U  what  ha  had 
NSelvaain  bapttna  was  not  to  work  blm  atamal  rain ;  It  was 
aqokOy  naoaaaan'  to  Uta  oitiKidox  ballanr,  ad  ootdkmaUimm 
anttotti  fo  seelMa— 10  borrow  tba  pbiaae  ot  a  later  writer, 


Bbvm. 
HAoc 


It  Aoald  farttiar  ba  noted  Uwt  an  the  eflMti  of  b^itiam  wen 
tha  work  ot  tba  Holr  SpMt  Iran  when  then  ia  a  tendency 
to  ngaid  fanpttam  aa  a  prapantoty  claanainr,  tUi  deandng  u 
in  Itstff  tba  ^  ot  ttM  H(4]r  Spirit,  an  avidsnoo  of  tba  operation 


*  TUs  GMrideratlon  raUier  weakens  the  foroa  ot  tbe  arcmneot 
liaaad  oo  On.  Bp.  78.  Then  Oyp.  arguea  tbatdfinid,  attboagh 
amtCf  opnnklaa  (p«t/u«<)  and  not  immeraed  (lotOi  *■  truly 
baptised  as  any,  and  tbat  In  them  the  Holy  Spirit  dwella.  But, 
as  na  seema  to  ba  apeaktaig  of  reoorered  ottaiei.  It  cannot  ba 
amamad  with  DwwaU  Stoaa  (9^  ott.  p.  HQ  Ibat  tUj  bad  ao« 
bacB  ooBflmMiL 


of  tbe  Holy  8pMt  in  the  aoul  of  ttia  baptised,  nie  emphasis 
on  thia  ia  univeraal.  TUe,  a.ff.,  Orlffen'a  inalatenoe  oo  the 
importance  ol  tbe  Invocation :  'lite  bath  of  regeneration  .  .  . 
Is  no  longer  mere  water:  tor  tt  ia  aaootiMa  by  a  myitic 
Invocation '  .  .  .  mucin  ukv  fiA^i-  Stup-  h/iifrrm^  yi^  fiwruen 
nn  irutA^  (od  Ja  a»  fr.  M)i  If  In  A<«.  the  Invocation  & 
not  felt  to  be  Indiapensable,  the  reason  la  that  aQ  water  baa 
been  oooaeonted,  both  by  tbe  baptism  of  Jeaua  and  br  the 
fact  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  brooding  over  It  at  oreatlon.  Water  Is 
the  natural  instnunent  nl  tbe  spirit,  uid  tt  ia  oleandog  tmly 
becaoae  ttte  Spirit  worka_throa^  it.  Thus  In  the  Bnek.  Aug. 


points  out  thai,  thoo^  Ohristlana  are  said  to  be  bom  of  water, 
they  an  not  aona  ot  water,  but  aona  of  tba  8]^t  and  ot  their 
mother  theOrarob  (cf.  BasU,  da^.  Sane.  U\   All  tint  takea 


^ac«  in  baptian  ia  qiiiltaal ;  and  even  tttoee  who  oonnaet  the 
Holy  Sirfrit  moot  cloa«y  wltb  Oonflrmation  raoognise  a  gUt  of 
tbe  Spirit  In  baptism,  U  tbey  aooept  bi^itian  aa  vaUd  at  all. 
Indaad  It  is  mdnly  in  limiting  tbe  benefits  of  henCloal  baptism 
tbat  tbe  earlier  view  found  In  Tart,  la  pressed.  Wban  man'a 
thonghta  wen  not  trouUad  with  tba  qnaation  prasentad  by  Uie 
aepantfatn  of  the  two  ordioanoea,  tboy  unbeaMaungly  attrlMted 
tbe  gltt  ot  (ba  ftiirit  in  ttis  fullast  aansa  to  biqAsm.  Tbua 
Baair(opi  att.  IB)  dlsttnotty  oannsota  the  pouring  In  of  the 
Spirit  and  tha  begtonlngot  tbe  new  Ufa  with Immanlon.  'The 
water  raodving  the  body  as  In  a  torab  figures  death,  wblla  Uia 
Spirit  poun  ia  tba  qi^okenlng  power,  nnewlng  our  aoulo  from 
tbe  dtadnaaa  of  dn  unto  tomr  original  Uia.  ...  In  tbna 
tanmetdona,  then,  and  with  three  In  vooatiooB,  Um  grant  mystery 
of  baptian  ia  performed.'  Though  BasU  OTtn  basa  does  not  use 
the  term  '  Um  IndwalUng  of  UMS^t,' y«t  onrdy  n  la  fanidiad ; 
and  this  Is  tbs  unenbanaased  axpnarion  <S  tht  Batmal 
Ohriittaa  view  ot  baptli.  For  fOrttan- dlsooadoD  saa  Kano, 
JUtatim  af  OMvlrmaf  Ion  lo  AvKma,  and  Htiflliv,  |  H. 

III.  Tbb  bbarisq  of  baptism  on  TBS 
CBUBCH  urn  of  tbjs  fbriod.  ~Ojm  or  two 
general  obserratioiu  muat  be  added  here. 

(a)  The  whole  derelopment  In  the  earlier  oen- 
tnries  here  under  renew  refleota  Me  H^ftunM  qf  tht 
poffon  baeigrotmd  on  the  C^mreh'a  life.  It  is  tme 
thst  iutitaUon  of  baptiBm  oannot  be  trued  to 
a  Gentile  eotiroe.  Bat  the  insistenoe  on  the 
objeotlve  efficacy  of  the  aaormment  U  largely  the 
resalt  of  pagan  preeappoeitions.  The  ides  of 
regeneration  may  not  be  derired  from  the  heathen 
world ;  men's  preooonpatifHi  with  it  oomee  from 
this  eonroe  {«L  Heitmttller  on  John,  in  IH» 
Schrtftm  dee  NT,  vL  743).  It  may  be  that  no 
parts  of  the  Ghiistian  oeremonial  are  borrowed 
trom  the  Mysteries:  bat  the  tendency  to  add  to 
the  solemniW'  of  initiation,  which  is  implied  in  the 
oeremonial  aerdopment,  ia  one  of  the  character- 
istics  of  the  Hysteriee.  The  close  oonnexicm  of 
baptism  wiUi  exoroism  and  with  the  zwraneiatioik 
of  tbe  deril  is  derived  not  from  the  NT,  bat  from 
the  demon  environment  in  whidi  the  Cimrob  was 
aotnaUy  living.  If  the  beetowal  of  graoe  Uiroagh 
visihle  objects  be  a  primitive  Christian  conception, 
the  emphsslB  on  the  material  means  was  largely 
evoked  by  pagan  feeling.  The  porpoee  of  the 
aacramental  nde  of  the  Chnroh's  life  may  have 
been  designed  to  give  tbat  aaaurance  of  real  oontact 
with  God  somewhere  which  so  many  despairins 
pagans  failed  to  find  anywhere.  It  may  be  donbted 
whether  the  certainty  aboat  God  for  which  mat 
longed  intensely  oonld  have  been  mediated  on  anv 
large  scale  to  the  world  at  that  time  except  throngn 
the  oonoeption  of  sacramental  means  of  grace. 

In  thia  oonnailon  tbe  nadsr  must  be  referred  to  the  popular 
vIewB  mentioned  on  pi  SBt.  Some  ot  thaae  batr^a  non^Chria- 
tlan  amphasla.  It  la  probable  that  the  Punic  Christiana  who 
spoke  of  baptiaro  sa  aMua  implied  much  tbat  Aug.  would  ban 
nedtated  to  endorse.  A  perhaps  more  than  Ohristunoonfidenoe 


to  be  dlaplayed  on  aaroopbagl  ol  the  4th  and  Sth  oenturiea, 
dnoa  tba  pnaant  writer  undentanda  that  the  daaoriptlon  ot  tba 
deceased  as  '  baptised '  was  sa  laasauring  as  pbnaaa  Ilka  inter 

[b)  The  rite  of  baptism /oeuMd  attention  on  tome 
etntnU  Chrittian  trutht.  Thos,  tiioee  who  received 
it  were  led  to  reflect  on  the  dootrine  of  the  Trinity. 
In  the  teaching  of  Attg.  the  idea  of  regeneration 
in  itself  snggested  ana  enforced  the  fnndamental 
concept  of  graoe.  Baptism  meant  that  salvation  is 
God's  work,  and  apart  from  Him  it  does  not  even 
begin  (of.  Tract*  for  the  Timet,  67,  pp.  91-97). 

(et  As  interpreted  hy  the  great  teachers,  e.fj. 
Basil  and  Cyril  of  Jerasalem,  baptitm  became  a 
fowetfiU  wuiral  twtr.  The  ethioaf  and  tiie  saorar 
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mental  were  neither  separated  nor  opposed  in  the 
minds  of  the  Fathers  oi  the  4th  and  5bh  centuries. 
Apa  w&t  i  paiwriifOtlt  ri  t«{!  vivfftKiov  pdwrurna  d^iX- 
tfnf*  49H  ntrt  tA  ctayyAuiF  the  omdnsion  of 

the  disenasion  of  toe  first  question  in  Bk.  ii.  of 
Badl's  Tork  on  Baptism.  It  is  the  motto  of  all 
bia  treatment  of  the  snbject.  To  him  baptism  is 
primarily  a  death,  which  commits  us  to  a  new  life 
(see  his  de  Sapt.  1,  and  de  Sp.  Sane.  15,  g  35,  and 
of.  Cyril.  Catxh.  Leef.,  Introd.  §  i,  and  Lect.  ii.). 
Clean^  his  view  frf  baptism  and  its  mora]  effects 
is  denved  from  the  conversions  which  must  have 
been  oonstantiT  associated  with  the  rite.  And  his 
exposition  of  tne  life  demanded  from  the  baptised 
showa  that  it  was  possible  only  to  a  morally 
renewed  oharaoter.  The  association  of  this  moral 
cluuige  with  baptism,  and  the  emphasis  on  the 
moral  oUigations  therein  assumed,  must  have 
made  it  a  powerfnl  ^tor  in  raiooig  the  moral  life. 
Moreover,  tlie  preparation  for  baptism  and  the 
actual  ceremony  marked  most  impressively  the 
oonvert'a  oompfete  break  with  paganism.  The 
Christians  thought  of  themselves  as  a  distinct  race 
(of.  Aristides) ;  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
moral  stimulus  of  the  solemn  initiation  which  made 
a  man  a  member  of  that  race.  But  the  inflaence  of 
baptism  in  this  direction  was  certainly  diminished 
as  the  oatechumenate  decayed.  The  moral  power 
of  infant  baptism  could  never  be  as  great. 

(cO  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
decay  of  the  oatechumenate  and  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  enabled  the  Church  to  Christianize 
the  barbarian  nations  more  rapidly  than  if  the 
older  system  had  been  letoined.  'At  a  lata  time, 
baptinn  brought  a  man  under  the  jtudsdiotion  of 
the  Church.  The  Inquisition  had  no  authority 
over  a  non-baptized  person.  To  baptize  a  man  was 
tlierefore  to  bring  him  under  jorisdiotion.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  Saxons  in  Charles  the  Great's 
day,  and  the  Danes  in  Alfred's,  baptism  was  a 
token  of  snbmiauon*  (note  by  Foa^es^aokson). 
With  this  readier  admission  to  the  Choroh  went, 
no  doubt,  the  decay  of  the  Puritan  eone^tion  of  the 
Church.  *  Bnt  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Church  was  to 
gain  any  hold  upon  the  society  of  the  old  world 
which  was  to  pass  away,  or  upon  the  new  races 
tiiat  were  to  take  their  place,  it  must  receive  them 
into  its  fold  as  they  were'  (A.  Y.  G.  Allen. 
C^rittian  Institutums,  p.  408).  This  was  oeitainly 
true  of  the  new  races. 

2.  The  Middle  Ajgea  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
— ^Thoi^h  Scholasticism  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  sacraments^  the  mediaeval  Church  added 
littie  to  the  doctnne  of  Baptism.  The  position 
arrived  at  in  the  eazttor  period  was  simply  de- 
fended and  defined  acainat  heresy  and  malpractice. 
Developments  were  lew.  The  re-statement  of  the 
orthodox  view  in  the  Lateran Council  of  1216  may  be 
taken  as  the  starting-point  for  a  few  observations. 
The  definition  there  adopted  wEia  *  Saoramentum 
vero  baptismi,  guod  ad  iovooationem  individun 
Irinitatis,  videlicet,  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritua  Sanoti, 
oonsecratur  in  aqua  tam  parvulis  quam  adnlti^  in 
forma  eccleaise  a  quocumqne  rite  oollatum,  pronoit 
ad  salutem '  (Labbe,  Concilia,  xi.  143). 

(a)  The  main  point  asserted  here  is  that  baptism 
does  produce  a  real  effect  which  makes  for  salvation, 
even  \n  infants.  Innocent  m.  held  that,  as  original 
sin  was  contracted  infants  sine  consensu,  so  they 
oould  be  freed  from  it,  per  vim  sacramenHt  before 
tiiey  were  of  an  age  to  understand  and  consent. 
Similarly,  he  thought  that  baptism  would  be 
effective  if  administered  to  men  asleep  or  mad, 
provided  they  had  previously  shown  an  intention 
of  receiving  the  sacrament.  Only  a  definite  re- 
sistance at  the  time  of  baptism  could  render  it 
inoperative  (Denzinger,  Eftehiridion,  341  f.).  Re- 
pentant Waldenwami  mnat  approve  tiie  baptism  of 


infanta  {ib.  370).  Earlier  Councils  had  anathem- 
atized heretics  who  asserted  'parvulis  inutiliter 
bai^iamum  oonferre.*  The  Lateran  Conncol  of  113B 
ecmdemned  thoaa  vho  ngeeted  the  haptisma 
puerorum.  Denringer  identifies  these  heretics 
with  tiie  followers  of  Peter  of  Bruys  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  Similarly,  the  Cotmcil  of  Rheims  in  1148 
oondemned  the  Henricians.  The  general  sacrament- 
alism  of  most  Scholastics,  early  and  late,  em- 
phasized the  real  effectiveness  of  baptism.  To 
Hugo  de  8.  Victor,  Augustine's  definition  of  a 
aaonunent  aa  aignum  rti  diitineB  seemed  in- 
adequate. He  preferred  to  speak  of  a  sacrament 
as  '  eorporale  vel  materiale  elementum  foris  sensi- 
biliter  propositum,  ex  similitudine  repreesentans, 
ex  institntione  significans,  et  ex  sanctificatione  con- 
tinens  aliqoam  invisibilem  et  spiritualem  gratiam.' 
Similarly,  the  sacraments  of  the  NT  differ  from 
those  of  the  OT  by  heang  more  effective.  The 
latter  promise,  whereas  the  former  give,  salvation 
(see  the  well-known  sentence  in  Peter  I^mbard  op. 
Hagenbach,  Dogmengesch.*  452).  Later,  Thomas 
Aquinas  holds  that  'neceese  est  dicere  sacrameuta 
Dovee  legis  per  aliqnem  modum  gratiam  causare.* 
That  the  NT  sacraments  work  ex  opere  operato 
was  a  not  uncommon  view  (of.  Hagenbach,  p.  453, 
n.  7).  Conaequentiy  Thomas  Aquinas  regarded 
baptism  as  a  causa  instrumentalis  of  grace,  uion^ 
he  held  that  it '  does  not  act  by  virtue  of  its  own 
form,  bnt  only  through  the  impulse  it  receives 
from  the  principal  agent'  (Hamaok,  vL  206). 
For  this  reason  the  institation  or  api>ointment  of 
the  sacrament  is  all-important  to  Aquinas.  He 
was  the  first  to  trace  all  the  seven  sacraments  of 
theSchoolmen  baoktoChiist,  ythoM  Passion  made 
them  of  worth.  More  especially  in  Baptism,  as 
in  Confirmation  and  Ordination,  a  certain  stamp 
(character)  is  irrevocably  assumed  by  the  recipient 
(see  the  definition  by  Eugenios  iv. :  '  Inter  hffic 
sacrameuta,  tria  sunt,  Bajitisma,  Confirmatio,  et 
Ordo,  qusB  charaeterem^  ».«.  spirituale  auoddam 
signum  a  ceteris  distinetivum  imprimunt  ui  ■.•wim* 
i^elebile,  unde  in  eadem  persona  non  reitenmtur '). 
From  this  standpoint  the  Lateran  Council  of  1810 
had  rebuked  the  Greeks  for  re-baptizing  those 
whom  the  Latins  had  already  baptized  (Denz.  361). 
Some  of  the  Schoolmen  seem  to  have  doubted 
whether  baptism  conveyed  to  infanta  anting 
more  than  the  remission  of  the  guilt  of  original 
sin.  But  in  1312,  Clement  V.  lent  the  weight  of 
his  authority  to  the  alternative  doctrine  that  not 
only  was  guilt  remitted,  but  *  virtutes  ao  informans 
gratia  inf onduntur  quoad  halntum,  etsi  n<m  pro  illo 
tempore  quoad  uaum '  (Dendnger,  411). 

(b)  The  general  necessity  ^  VMter-bmtitm  (o 
salvation  was  Readily  maintatned,  Jn  3*  being  the 
chief  authorify  for  the  position  (see  Bull  of  Eug.  iv. ; 
of.  Denz.  691).  Thomas  Aquinas,  however,  regardea 
Flagellants  as,  equally  with  the  martyrs,  baptized 
in  blood ;  and  such  baptism  made  the  use  of  water 
non-essential.  Also,  tne  dear  intention  to  be  bap- 
tized might  stand  for  the  deed.  Thus  Innocent  m. 
declares  that  an  nnbaptized  priest  ( 1),  who  died  sine 
unda  baptismatiehat  stTonsin  faith,  must  be  held  to 
have  reached  the  of  the  land  celestial  (see  Deaut. 
843).  But  baptiism  au/ in  voto  met  m  re  is  necessary. 
This  position  was  maintained  against  the  Cathari, 
who  rejected  water-baptism  as  an  emptf  ceremony. 
It  would  also  be  maintained  i^aiost  those  who, 
following  Joachim  de  Flore,  regarded  sacraments 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  doomed  to  disappear  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit.  That  the  saoramenta 
mi|^t  ultimately  be  left  behind  was  not  denied; 
but  that  such  a  stage  had  been  reached  or  was  im- 
minent, or  that  such  a  stage  would  ever  come  to  the 
Church  Militant  on  earth,  was  not  to  be  admitted. 

(c)  The  miniver  of  baptism  was  usually  the 
priest,  and  in  the  misdon  churches  of  Germany 
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the  eeremooy  wan  preference  administered  in 
the  mother-church  of  a  given  nvup  (Hanoki 
KirehangMch.  DeutmMandi,  vr.  23).  But  the 
Lateran  Council  oi  1216  is  careful  to  state  that 
baptiam  is  TaUd>  by  whomsoerer  duly  administered. 
In  OMM  of  neoesaity,  no  reabriotion  ia  obaemd, 
provided  the  miniatar  keepa  to  the  Chnxeh'a  form 
and  intends  to  do  what  the  uhnnh  does.  Eofenins 
IT.  atatea  the  matter  thus  t  *  Minister  noioB 
saeramenti  est  aaoerdoe,  cui  ex  officio  oompetit 
baptiaare.  In  cansa  aatem  neoeBsitatas  non  aolom 
aaoeidoa  Tel  diaoonua,  sed  etiam  laiona  rel  molier, 
immo  etiam  paganns  et  haeretiaiia  baptuare  potest 
dmnmodo  formam  serret  Eoclesits  et  faoere  mten- 
dat  quod  facit  Ecolesia'  (Denz.  691).  Innocent  m. 
doea  not  even  emphasise  t^e  occasion  of  neoeasity, 
and  in  the  earlier  Middle  Asea  lay  baptism  may 
hare  been  not  infrequent.  The  Cnnron  was  also 
careful  to  assert  that  the  character  of  the  minister 
did  not  impngn  the  validity  of  the  sacrament. 
Ttiis  view  was  urged  against  the  Waldensians,  on 
whmn  Innocent  m.  impoaed  the  fdlowing  recanta- 
tion :  *  Saeramenta  qnoque  .  .  .  licet  a  peooatore 
saoerdote  ministrentor,  dam  Eoolesia  earn  recipit, 
in  nollo  reprobamos'  (Denz.  870).  This  position 
needed  also  to  be  npheld  in  tiie  face  of  popular 
saperstition.  Thus,  somnamboliste  were  popularly 
auratosed  to  have  been  baptised  by  dmnken  priests, 
and  in  187fi  there  waa  an  ^noar  In  a  Daten  town 
beoanae  an  epidenio  of  St.  ^tw^a  dance  waa  attri- 
buted to  the  incontinence  of  tiie  priesta  who  had 
administered  baptism  (see  Lecln,  Hist,  of  Bation- 
tUUm,  i.  899>  note).  The  prevalence  of  such  ideas 
would  make  it  necessary  to  assert  that  the 
sacrament  depended  on  the  intention  and  not  on 
the  oharaotw  of  the  miniater.  That,  however,  a 
minister  waa  neoessary  was  aa  steadily  maintained. 
Innocent  m.  condemns  the  aelf-baptum  of  a  dying 
Jew  (Denz.  344). 

((/)  The  es$aUiaU  of  baptism  rtmained  «n- 
eJtmiffed.  The  rite  waa  duly  administered  if  the 
name  of  the  Trinibr  was  invoked,  and  if  water 
waa  naad.  Stone  phraae  mnat  be  used  to  state 
the  fact  timt  the  cuididate  is  behig  baptiaed.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  '  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spiritns  Sancti,'  and  immerse.  The  omisrion  of 
*  Ego  baptizo  to  *  is  condemned  by  Alexander  in., 
and  the  condemnation  was  repeated  in  1690  (Dens. 
381,  1184).  But  both  the  Latin  formnla '  Ego  bap- 
tizo te  in  nomine  .  .  .'  and  tiie  Greek  '  BapUxatoa 
est  taUs  in  nomine  .  .  .'  are  recognised  as  valid 
by  Uie  Bull  of  Eugenios  it,  (Deni.  091). 

Aa  to  the  second  element,  the  use  of  troe  natural 
water,  hot  or  oold,  was  alone  recognized  in  bap- 
tism (see  Eng.  Bull).  Innocent  lU.  declared  a 
baptism  of  an  infant  tfi  taitrmtit  with  human 
saliva  to  be  invalid  (Denx.  846).  A  special  sanc- 
tity attached  to  water.  The  earlier  discnssions  as 
to  the  possibility  of  biqiti^g  in  wine  or  milk  or 
sand  were  not  aerioualy  revived. 

Perhaps  the  only  important  change  in  the  form 
of  baptism  waa  tne  general  substitution  in  the 
West  of  sprinkling  for  immersion.  The  Weet 
seems  always  to  have  been  readier  to  alter  tradi- 
tion in  this  matter  than  the  East.  Thus,  wliile 
tiie  East  retained  trine  imnteraion,  Oregoiy  the 
Great  had  permitted,  in  Spain,  the  adoption  of  one 
immersion  (£[p.  i.  48,  ratified  in  Conncii  of  Toledo, 
633).   Affusion  bad  from  the  earliest  times  been 

Grmitted,  at  least  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  the 
iddle  Ages,  from  the  13th  omt.  onwards,  bap- 
tisma  per  eupernonem  became  more  and  more 
common.  The  decree  of  Innocent  ni.,  cited  in  the 
previous  parapaph,  implies  it.  Thomas  Aquinas 
compared  ronnkung  with  immerrion,  and,  while 
preferring  the  latter  aa  better  representing  the 
death  to  sm,  regarded  the  former  as  valid.  Clement 
T.  formally  reoognixed  the  praotiee  (1806),  and 


in  the  15th  century  Lyndwood  (iiL  26)  declared 
that  'it  is  sufficieut  that  a  small  drop  of  water 
thrown  by  the  baptizer  touch  him  who  is  to  be 
baptised.  It  is  suScient  that  water  which  haa 
been  sprinkled  touch  some  part  of  the  body '  (cited 
Stone,  p.  272).  It  appeaia  that  Enninnd  did 
not  so  reaculy  abandon  the  older  pracwe  of  im* 
merrion  as  the  Continental  churches.  According 
to  Floyer  {Sittory  ^  Cold  Bathing,  p.  63,  ed.  1706), 
Erasmus  noted  it  as  a  angularity  in  England  that 
infants  were  still  immeraed,  and  sprinkling  did  not 
become  general  till  after  the  Beformat^ on  (see  Wali, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  9,  for  full  discussion). 

(«)  In  Germany,  at  least,  an  attempt  vxu  made 
to  magnify  the  office  of  godfather.  It  was  expected 
that  goafathers  would  instruct  their  godchildren 
in  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Hanck,  op.  eit. 
iv.  38).  Tliia  was  a  poor  substitute  for  systematic 
instonotion  by  the  pnest,  but  it  was  an  attempt  to 
attach  a  real  responsibili^  to  the  office  of  god  father. 
The  Council  of  Trent  sulweqaently  empiiasized  the 
importance  of  sponsors  by  forbidding  marriage 
between  perscms  who  stood  in  the  relaUonship  of 
godfather  and  godchild.  They  were  r^arded  as 
within  the  prohioited  dwreee  (Seesio  S!4,  ch.  2). 

The  moral  power  and  general  importance  of 
baptism  were  diminished  by  the  enhanced  value 
set  on  the  sacrament  of  Penance.  In  the  decrees 
of  the  Latenn  Connoll  of  1216,  the  decree  telative 
to  baptiam  ia  immediately  followed  t/j  a  reference 
to  penance:  *Et  si  post  susceptionem  baptiami 
quifl^uam  prolapsus  fuerit  in  peccatum,  per  veram 
pcanitentiam  temper  potest  reparari.*  The  early 
Church  had  refused  to  foUow  the  Movatians  and 
condemn  penitents  to  despair;  bn^  whereas  the 
eariy  Chiuoh  held  out  hope  to  the  peiutent,  the 
medueval  Church  offered  them  the  aasnrance  of 
recovery  in  the  sacrament  of  Penance.  This  traded 
to  minimize  tiie  horror  of  post-baptismal  sin,  or, 
perhaps  it  woold  be  truer  to  say,  it  recognized  the 
absence  of  any  aneh  diatreas  in  the  medieval 
believer. 

The  CoonoQ  of  Trent  mtematJnd  the  medUevid 
doctrine  and  practice,  u  the  6th  aeasion,  original 
sin  and  the  relation  of  baptism  to  original  sin 
were  discussed.  Adam's  trauagreaaion  meant  that 
be  lost  his  original  righteousness,  incurred  God's 
wrath,  became  liable  to  death,  waa  under  the 
powor  of  Satan,  and  suffered  a  chuge  for  the 
worse  in  body  and  spirit.  These  efibeta  ate  trana- 
mitted  to  all  his  posterity.  Thia  sin  of  Adam  ia 
passed  on  to  every  one,  and  can  be  removed  only 
by  the  merit  of  Christ.  His  merit  avails  for  young 
and  old  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Infants  are 
to  be  baptized,  not  that  sins  of  their  own  commit 
ting  may  be  forgiven,  but '  ut  In  eis  regeneratione 
mundctur  quod  gmeratione  oontrazemnt.'  The 
necessity  of  regeneration  reete  on  Jn  8*.  The  gnllt 
of  OTiginal  i6n  ia  removed  in  baptiam,  and  tiie  xe- 
graerate  are  no  longer  sinful  in  tiie  eyes  of  Ood, 
though  there  remains  in  them  a  root  of  concupi- 
scence which  is  left  for  them  to  Btmggle  against. 
This  ooncuplsoenoe  must  not  be  calico 'sin,  if  l^^ 
the  term  it  ia  implied  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
regenerate  which  can  properly  be  called  sin.  It  is 
sin  only  in  so  far  aa  it  cornea  irom  sin  and  leads  to 
it.  Dming  the  7th  session,  the  Conncii  put  forth 
16  anathemas  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  They 
assert  the  following  points :  the  baptism  of  John 
is  not  the  same  as  tnat  of  Christ :  natural  water  ia 
necessary  to  baptism  ;  the  Choroh  of  Rome  has  the 
true  doctrine  on  this  subject;  heretical  baptism, 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  with 
the  true  intention  of  the  Church,  is  valid ;  baptism 
is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  the  baptised  can  lose  grace,  through  bId, 
even  if  they  retain  fadth ;  the  biqitued  are  bound 
not  simply  to  beUeve,  bat  also  to  keep  the  whole 
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law  of  Christ :  the  baptized  must  conform  to  the 
teaohinff  of  the  Charon  ;  vows  made  after  baptism 
cannot  De  regarded  as  cancelled  by  the  baptismal 
confession ;  post-baptismal  sin  cannot  be  done 
away  with  merely  by  the  memory  of  baptism ;  a 
repentantapostatodoMnotneedto  be  re-baptized ; 
no  one  Bhomd  anert  that  a  candidate  for  tkptism 
mnst  be  of  the  same  age  as  oar  Lord  at  His  bap- 
tism ;  infanta  mast  not  be  denied  baptism  because 
they  cannot  exercise  conacioos  faith ;  the  ratifica- 
tion of  baptism  1^  the  baptized  when  of  age  is 
not  optional. 

The  Council  regarded  baptism  as  the  cawa 
Hu^nicnfa^iffof  jaatilioation,  adopting  the  phrase 
of  Thomas  Aqninas  (Sess.  vi.  oh.  7),  and  further 
distinguished  between  Baptism  and  Penance.  In 
tiie  former  the  priest  does  not  act  as  judge.  He 
must  admit  all  to  baptism.  Baptism  means  a  new 
creation,  and  is  the  free  gift  of  grace.  It  cannot 
be  repeated.  Penance,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
oontPMled  by  the  priest  as  a  judge,  can  be  re- 

Eated,  and  is  rightly  described  as  a  laborious 
ptism. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  Roman  ritual  for  admini- 
stering baptism  to  infants  may  complete  this 
section.  The  priest  meets  the  company  at  the 
door  of  the  eburch.  After  the  question,  What  do 
you  want  of  the  Church  ?  and  the  answer,  the 

giest  drives  out  the  unclean  spirit  by  exsufflation. 
e  then  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  finger 
over  the  forehead  and  over  Uie  heart  of  the  chud. 
After  two  prajrers,  salt— the  salt  of  wisdom — is 
riven  to  the  child.  A  further  prayer  is  followed 
by  exorcism.  The  priest  now  bnn^  the  child  into 
the  church  and  approaches  the  lont,  repeatii^ 
tiie  Creed  and  the  Ix>rd'B  Prayv  aa  he  goes.  A 
second  exorcism  is  pronoanoed,  and  the  priest 
wets  Mb  finger,  and  with  it  touches  the  ears  and 
nostrils  of  the  child,  saying  'Be  opened.'  The 
sponsorB  on  behalf  of  the  child  renounce  the  devil 
with  all  hiB  pomps  and  works,  and  the  priest 
proceeds  to  anoint  the  child  with  holy  oil,  on  tJie 
breast  and  between  the  Bhonlders,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  sponsors  repeat  the  Creed.  Baptism 
follows  by  triple  afiuBion  or  by  immersion.  Where 
there  is  a  donbt  whether  the  child  has  not  already 
been  baptized,  the  priest  prefaces  the  formula  with 
the  words '  si  non  ea  baptizatas.'  The  child  is  now 
anointed  with  tbe  holy  ohrism  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  A  white  cloth  u  plaoed  on  bis  head  and  a 
lighted  candle  is  given  to  him  or  his  godfather  to 
hold.  The  ceremony  concludes  with  a  oenedicHon. 

The  developments  of  the  Reformation  will  most 
readily  be  classified  by  their  relation  to  this 
standard  of  doctrine  and  practice. 

3.  The  Refonnation  Period  and  after. — The 
medisval  development,  summed  np  ia  the  Tri- 
dentine  decrees,  nad  emphadzed  paramount 
importance  of  tihe  sacraments  for  religion.  The 
sacraments  are  pre-eminently  the  means  of  naoe, 
and  by  them  the  Divine  inflnence  is  accommodated 
to  the  varying  necesrities  of  difiering  periods  of 
the  Christian  life.  With  Baptism  is  oosnd  op  the 
nsoe  of  regeneration,  the  forgivcmeai  of  or^jnat 
nn,  and  td  all  actual  rins  oommittod  before  its 
reception.  Without  it  we  cannot  enter  on  the 
Christian  life.  Other  sacraments — Confirmation, 
Penance,  and  the  Eucharist— are  ordained  of  God 
Co  provide  the  grace  demanded  by  the  later  needs 
of  the  believer.  The  essential  etncacy  of  baptism 
WIS  strong  J  asserted.  It  imprints  even  on  passive 
x«dpiente  a  Divine  impress  or  character.*  An 

*  Atttotloa  ma  in  tha  main  ooaomtntod  on  thsgWot  Qod 
In  the  akomtMDt.  The  gnoe  aooordsd  in  taptlHti  wm  held  by 
tb*  Tbomlato  to  Iw  UfloeMsrUy  utd  ttmmmva  AMOOfattod  wlUt 
Wktor,  while  the  SootMa  would  raffutl  tha  ndrttaU  affoot  w 
■a  HUtasifly  pmManidaad  tfwiuaiAm  wlUt  Ow  «•  of  tlw 
demartk  In  attiar  om^  ainiluMii  is  thrown  00  tbe  miniiHDt 
M  a  eert^  wd  lBdlip«nnHB  HMUiB  ot  gtsot. 


elaborate  ritual,  if  explained  and  understood, 
enforced  the  central  idea  of  the  new  birth  by 
symbolic  reiteration ;  if  unexplained  and  mis- 
understood, it  still  enlianced  the  sense  of  mvstery 
surrounding  the  sacrament,  though  it  tenaed  to 
produce  popular  saperstition.*  For  good  or  ill,  it 
increased  tne  importance  of  the  ceremony.  This 
standard  of  doctrme  and  practice  underwent  con- 
siderable modification  in  the  Protestant  Churches. 

It  would  involve  needless  repetition  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  position  of  each  Charch.  Instead, 
we  shall  show  how  the  views  of  the  sacrament 
were  affected  "hj  some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Reformation,  giving  illustrations  from  the  formu- 
laries and  practices  of  partionlar  Churches.  The 
changed  conoeption  of  grace  which  carried  with  it 
a  revised  conception  of  the  means  of  grace;  the 
new  idea  of  faith,  and  ^e  fresh  emphasis  thrown 

rn  it ;  the  appeal  from  tradition  to  the  Bible ; 
httwaniwn  and  xmticmalism  of  the  Benaissance 
— all  these  inflnmeee  in  their  several  ways  pro- 
foundly afTected  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
baptism.  These  leading  forces  may  be  disenssed 
in  order,  though  any  attempt  to  keep  them  rigidly 
apart  must  be  artifici&L 

A.  Tas  coscspTioss  of  Grace  and  Faitb. 
—The  Reformer^  oonoeptaons  of  graoe  and  hitii 
are  inseparably  oonneoted.  It  is  a  oommwplace 
that  the  fundamental  fact  in  the  Reformation,  at 
least  as  dominated  by  Lnther,  was  the  renewal  of 
the  Pauline  experience  of  justification  by  faith. 
Forgiveness  of^  sins  and  fellowship  with  God 
became  realities  to  a  penitent  trust  in  the  Divine 
Love.  The  assnranoe  to  which  faitb  clang  was 
mediated  through  the  word  or  promise  <n  God, 
however  preached.  The  entry  of  the  grace  of  God 
into  the  believing  heart  might  be  effected  in  many 
ways — ^by  prayer,  by  the  ministry  of  a  preacher, 
by  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Faith  comes  by 
hearing.  Wherever  the  influence  of  Lather  or 
of  Calvin  went,  this  kind  of  ftuth — a  oonsciouB 
penitent  trust  in  the  Gospel— was  aroused,  and  it 
tended  to  revolutionize  men's  views  of  the  sacra- 
ments. 

(1)  The  sacramentt  came  to  U  regarded  a*  one 
means  of  grcxee  among  otKort.  To  Lnther  the 
sacraments  are  nothing  but  'a  peculiar  form  of 
the  saving  word  of  God  (of  tne  self-realizing 
promise  of  God)'  (Hamack,  vii.  p.  210),  The 
inflnence  of  t^e  saetamente  was  thus  assimilated 
to  the  influenoe  of  preaching.  Oalvin,  \n  the  first 
edition  of  the  ItutittUes,  discusses  prayer  and 
faith  before  he  comes  to  the  saoramente  at  all. 
The  aacramentt  have  ceased  to  be  central.  Otixer 
means  of  graoe— prayer,  the  devotional  study  of 
the  Soriptarea,  the  development  of  preaching — 
have  been  plaoed  alongaide  of  and  even  above 
them.  This  tendency  nas  worked  itself  out  in 
iSvteBtantism  over  against  Roman  Catholi(»Bin, 
in  Calvinism  as  oontrasted  with  Lutheranism,  and 
in  the  Puritanism  of  Dissent  in  distinction  from 
Anglicanism.  To  illnstrate  from  the  last  only, 
the  Pnritans  wanted  lectures,  Archbishop  Land 
wanted  an  altar;  and,  as  Dr.  Forsytii  says,  the 
sermon  holds  the  central  plaoe  in  the  ohnroh  life 
of  Nonconformily  which  the  Mass  holds  in  Roman 
Catholicism.  In  general,  it  followed  that  for  the 
Reformers  the  sacraments  were  not  absolutely 
indiapensable ;  they  did  not  communicate  a  grace 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  mediated.  '  Believers 
before  and  without  the  use  of  sacraments  com- 
monicate  with  Christ*  is  one  of  the  heads  of 
agreement  betw^n  Ztirich  and  Geneva  In  1664. 
It  is  not  true,  of  oonise,  that  all  Reformers  or 
Reformed  Churches  would  have  accepted  tha 
following  position  of  Calvin,  but  it  represents  sn 
undeniable  oharacteristic  of  Protestantism : 
•  8«B  T^ndsle,  i>oe(rfRaI  AmMmi,  p.  zrai. 
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'  It  ii  an  error  to  mppo—  tl»t  anrthtnr  nton  ti  ooofemd  br 
Um  Mmmentt  thwn  li  oOvnd  br  tba  woi3  of  Ood,  ukI  obUlnod 
by  tm*  teitb.  .  .  .  Aanmnoe  ol  MlraUoo  doM  not  dapend  od 
pvtic^pfttioQ  to  the  ncmnmbt,  m  tf  JiutiflOfttiOD  cnoMMtoA  bi 
IL  Tlua,  wUoh  !■  treMured  up  In  Cbnat  ftlon«,  wa  know  to  ba 
oommuMCKtod,  not  Icm  by  the  prMchlng  of  tba  Oospal  than  hj 
tba  ae»l  of » tewjaant.  mad  It  may  ba  oomplat^  mioni  wttb- 
oat  thia  aeal '  (/Mt.  it.  xlr.  14> 

The  Weatmiiuter  Confeauon  appliea  this  general 
priiu»ple  to  baptism  when  it  says  that  'Graoe 
or  salration  is  not  so  iaBeparaUy  annexed  nnto 
B^tism  that  no  person  oan  be  regenerated  or 
■arad  without  it.*  This  p^t  of  new  is  dkws 
dearly  expeaeed  in  Cafvin  than  in  Lather. 
Calvin  maintained  that  baptinn  is  neoesBary, 
'not  to  give  efBeaey  to  God's  promise,  b&t  to 
ecofiim  it  to  ns,'  and  '  when  we  cannot  receive 
the  saaraments  of  the  Ghnroh,  the  graoe  of  God 
ia  not  ao  inaeMiaUr  annaxed  to  than  that  w* 
camrat  obtain  It  by  iaith  aoeoiding  to  His  wflf*d' 
{Intt.  IT.  XT.  22). 

Oahrte-a  ataDdpofait  towaO  IDaatntad  0)  bla  ra)aotioa  of 
tba  bapttm  of  ohtldmi  te  tairrmit  m  anpantltious,  and  <f) 
hta  abandonmant  of  tba  badiUoiM)  IntatpntaUoo  of  Jo  S*. 
tndar  tb«  tint  baad,  ba  ragardad  lajr  bapUna  as  oiuMcaaaanr, 
and  b^itlBn  bj  traoMn  a  praaumptaooa  Mn,  Their  onir 
teatUeatlan  waa  Uw  abatrinte  naoMriir  «<  ^■pH«" :  but  tbb 
U  daniad.  ■  Unbaptlaad  ctaildmi  ara  not  ttiarAm  aiotndad 
fnm  tba  kfai(doi&  of  baatran.'  Tba  4aot  ofaUd  wlD  ba  Mred, 
baptbod  or  nnbastiaed.  Uadar  tba  aooood  baad,  ba  olalmad 
that  tba  pbraaa  ^bom  o(  watar'  doas  not  rafar  to  baptlain, 
bat  'watar  aod  MpWt'  In  tUa  pawaga  ara  mm  and  tba  aama 
thfaw-tb*  aotina  ot  tba  SpUt? alaandac,  Bka  tbat  of 
waur. 

The  Reformed  Chnrohee  differed  widely  in  thnr 
estimates  of  the  importsnoe  of  the  saoraments, 
ranEiog  from  the  high  esteem  aooorded  to  them 
in  uie  Anglican  and  Lntheraa  Chnrehes,  to  their 
eompleto  rejection  by  the  Qnaken.  Bat  even 
where  b^tism  meant  most,  its  abeolate  necessity 
to  salTation  was  not  asserted.  Thns  in  the  Church 
of  Ensland  the  two  saoranienta  are  held  to  be 
goieruly  neoessaiy  to  salTation.  This  was  cer- 
tainly nnderstood  oy  some  of  the  Blizabethans  to 
mean  generally,  i.e.  ordinarily,  Uiongh  not  abeol- 
ntely  necessary  (2  Whitg.  S23, 687).  Wilfol  rejec- 
tion of  baptism  was  no  donbt  damnable,  and  a  prob- 
able sign  of  reprobation.  But  God's  grace  was  not 
tied  to  it  {2  Jew.  1107  ;  2  Whitg.  638  ;  2  Bee.  216). 
The  fathers  of  the  Chnroh  of  England  refused  to 
assert  with  Rome  the  damnation  oi  the  tmbaptized, 
thovfl^  Chagr  hesitated  to  main  any  Ivrga  assertion 
on  the  othflor  ade.  Hooker  eritidses  Calvin'a  sop- 
position  that  predeeUnation  OTorrides  the  neoesnty 
of  baptism ;  bdt  for  him  nnbaptized  infanta  are  not 
tboee  who  are  certainly  lost,  bat  thoee  'whose 
safety  we  are  not  abeotutely  aUe  to  warrant* 
(Seel.  Pol.  T.  60,  64).  Thongh  it  is  qnite  open  to 
an  English  Chorchman  to  hdd  a  slarioter  Tiew,  the 
Chttron  of  England  at  the  oataet  seems  to  haTo 
leant  to  the  larger  hope,  and,  while  emphosiziiig 
the  Talae  of  baptism,  hesitated  to  affirm  its 
abeolate  necessity.  So  far  she  sided  with  Pro- 
testantism against  the  Middle  Ages.  Other  Pro- 
testant Chnrahes  went  farther.  Calrin's  position 
(see  aboTe)  represents  the  attitade  of  Scottish 
Christiamty,  wmle  the  view  of  Indepeodents  may 
he  sammed  up  in  this  article  from  a  Baptist 
Confession,  on  whhdi  it  was  ht^ied  all  Proteetants 
would  anite  t 

'WadobaBaratfaatallUttla  cUUran  drlDg  In  tbdr  IntuMV, 
tIl  betora  tbar  ara  capaUa  to  ciiooaa  dtCar  food  or  avU. 
vbatbar  bora  of  baUcrtnf  paranti  or  onbattarlns  paranta,  aball 
ba  wad  br  tba  graoa  M  Ood  and  marft  n  Obriat  tbair 
B«daomar,  and  tha  work  ot  tba  Holr  Ohoat,  and  ao  b«li«  mads 
mambm  ot  Iba  invUble  Ohonb  anall  anjoj  Ufa  avarluUng. 
For  oar  Lord  Joaoi  Ot  iuoh  balonga  tba  klnirdain  ot 

boavao.  bso,  «•  oODOlodaw  that  that  oirfnloo  ia  talaa,  wbiob 
aalth,  tbal  tbosaUttto  Ittlsata  djtiw  batora  Upttno,  ara  dao^ 
grthodoa  Owsd,  t  M.  to  <]b^^j6^iB^^^  Haiisaul  KaoOya 

If  the  majority  of  Protestants  did  not  fall  nnder 
the  anathema  of  Trent  ij  regarding  baptism  as 
/»&«nm,  free  or  indifferent  wme  gaTe  exactly  the 
Roman  sense  to  n«ee«*ar»iMii. 
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(2)  It  followed  from  this  that  the  ouivard  «U- 
ment$  m  the  wterametU  became  of  let*  importaiux. 
The  Reformers  denied  the  dootnne  that  Uie  sacra- 
ments confer  grace  ex  opere  operato.  At  leaet 
in  his  earlier  period,  Lather  held  that  the  grace 
of  baptism  is  conferred  'not  certainly  the 
water,  bat  the  word  of  God,  which  is  wita  and 
beride  the  water,  and  1^  the  faith  wliioh  trnsts 
in  snoh  word  of  God  in  uie  water'  (Haraack,  rii. 
217  n.).  Calvin  was  more  emphatie:  'Not  that 
sneh  graces  are  included  and  bonnd  in  the  sacra- 
ment, so  as  to  be  conferred  by  its  effioai^,  bnt  only 
that  by  this  badge  the  Lord  declares  to  as  that  He 
is  pleased  to  bestow  all  these  thiogs  apon  as' 
(/nit.  IT.  XT.  14).  In  the  heads  of  agreement 
between  the  Chorches  of  Geneva  ana  Zttrich. 
drawn  up  in  1564,  it  was  asserted  that  the  spiritual 
effect  was  not  necessarily  annexed  to  the  elements : 
'For  those  who  were  baptized  as  infants,  God 
re«eneratea  in  ohildhood  or  adolesoenoe,  occasion- 
al^ even  in  old  age '  (Calvin,  Tracts,  vol.  iL  p.  218). 
Also,  the  sacraments  oonld  of  tbemselTes  convey 
no  benefit  to  th»  reprobate,  wh<^  ttowever,  nn- 
doabtedly  putidpated  in  them.  The  Tridentine 
position,  tliiat  the  right  use  of  the  elements  con- 
fers grace  nnlesa  its  reception  is  opposed  hj 
mortu  sin,  was  therefore  ancompromiuingly 
rejected  {op.  eit.  p.  217).  The  Westminster  Con- 
fession likewiae  asserts  that  'the  grace  which  is 
exhibited  in  or  by  the  Sacraments  rightly  used 
is  not  conferred  by  any  power  in  Uiem ;  •  .  •  but 
[it  depends]  upon  the  work  of  the  Spirit  uid  the 
word  of  institution  which  contains,  t<mther  with 
a  Precept  aatborizing  the  nse  thereoC^  {oomise 
of  Benefit  to  worthy  reoeiTera.' 

It  dKHild,  bowarar,  ba  notad  (a)  tbat  Latbar  fattar  onphadnd 
•  tba  objaotlTitT  of  tba  maana  «  fraoa,'  and  thraw  mora  atraa 
OD  tba  oatward  alamant  of  watar,  lo  ordar  to  gain  oertainty  In 
tba  btoa  of  antbnilacta  who  mad*  all  tarn  on  bmar  laellny. 
This  meant  tba  ratcntioa  ot  aarUar  aaoramantal  tailing  in  tba 
LuUieraa  Cburob  (aaa  Bamaok,  vil.  seoi 

(b)  Tba  artida  <h  tbe  Ofaurch  ot  Bni^and  (Art.  17)  apaaks  of 


baptlam  aa  tba  sign  of  ranneiatlon, '  wbarabjr  aa  by  an  Inatra- 
ment  th^  tbat  rsoatra  Baptiam  rigbtl;  are  fraftod  into  tha 
Oburofa.'  Tba  oaa  of  tba  phraaa, '  aa  by  an  inatramanL*  goaa 
bejrood  tba  obalffnatory  Tlaw  of  tba  aaeramaut  wblob  followed 
from  tba  OdrinM  atandpoint  It  aomata  tba  aarHar  tdaa  of 
IwpUKD  aa  a  amiMi  imatrummtalti  ot  JoHlflaatlon.  The  phraaa 
amphaalaaa  tba  vahia  of  tba  meana  luad  In  baption,  and  that 
thU  ia  iU  toroa  la  olaar  troan  tba  paaaagaa  dtad  In  tlardwlok, 
BM.  nf  JrMofM,  pu  STS.  ParbuM  a  Oalvlnlat  ooold  bara  taken 
It  to  mean  'an  aathorltatin  dooament*  Tba  Oorttam  oaaa 
aiimato  UgitimtBa  tbaOalrlnMviawIn  the  Chnrob  of  Kncland, 
bat  bar  normal  dootrlna  la  that  baptiam  In  ItaaU  beatowa 
tba  graoa  of  rannaratlaa  oa  who  raodra  tt,  Indaad, 
DodwelL  ooa  of  m  Hon-Jiifan,aBt  an  •xtmngsatlv  h)|^«slua 
on  bM>tiBm  as  tbs  sooras  of  tauHttsUtj  (ns  Lankr,  sKiL^ 
AwTLsO). 

(a)  Itia  tartbar  otlmportanottbakbotii  tbaLntbann  Ohorch 
and  tba  Obnrob  of  EngUnd  partad  oompanj  from  OalTinlaU  on 
tha  ouaatton  of  the  pmata  oaptJam  al  Intuita.  Tha  Latheran 
oondemnation  of  tha  Oalvlniat  riaw  mar  ba  foand  In  certain 
ArUclea  of  TbltaUon  eited  In  Hardwtok,  a|>.  «tt.  p.  STOf. 
Aitibblabop  Whitgltt  defended  tha  vaUdi^  of  baptiam  by  women 
(though  aomittacDr  trranilar},  and  also  the  praotioa  of  prints 
baptism,  agabiat  Cartwnght.  Ha  qootad  Martin  Buoar'awalaa 
ot  the  form  of  prirata  baptism  Inaartad  In  tha  Praj^Book. 
Buoar  thooght  ft  well  '  tbat  tba  baptim  «(  Inbuta  be  not 
datarred ;  for  tberabr  la  a  door  opaaad  onto  tfae  devil  to  bring 
In  a  oontampt  of  baptiam  and  ao  ol  our  wbola  redemption  and 
ooamuinlon  ot  Cbrlat.  which  through  tha  aaot  of  Anabaptleta 
bath  too  muob  prevaUad  with  manj'  (2  Whitg.  6U).  To  tha 
OalTlnista.  baptum  waa  a  oaramony  to  be  oonAnad  to  the 
Chnndi ;  If  a  oblld  oouU  not  ba  baptised  In  ohnroh.  It  ahooM 
not  be  baptiaad  at  aU.  It  was  a  matter  of  IndUferaDoa,  and, 
aooordlngtoOartwTight,  tranltlt  did  prejudloa  tba  aalTsttoa 
of  Uie  child,  tha  glorr  ot  God  was  mora  imsortant  than  aman^ 
aalratloD.  But  uie  C&lTtoIeta  uniallr  held  tbat  aneb  baptltms 
in  txbnmtt  were  mere  enpentltioa.  The  Chnroh  of  Bnriand, 
on  the  other  hand.  In  view  of  tbe  oloaa  oonnexloo  batwean 
baptism  and  aalraoon  Implied  In  Jn  deliberately  proridad 
tor  private  baptism,  last  bi^yam  as  aa  Instrunutit  of  alrstioa 
ahoold  be  onoervahiad. 

(3)  More  fondamental  waa  the  ehanged  eoneep- 
tion  qf/orgiveneae  in  die  minds  of  the  xteformers. 
Both  to  mediaeval  doctor  and  to  Protestant  divine, 
iMptismwasnntoremissionofsins.  BuLaocording 
to  the  earlier  view,  baptiam  toanjt  Ini^Tenesa 
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for  original  Bin  and  for  anns  committed  before 
baptism.  According  to  Luther,  baptism  is,  for 
penitent  faith,  the  assurance  that  God  is  a  for- 
giving God.  According  to  the  former,  baptism 
brings  a  definite  ^race,  a  limited  forgiveness,  to 
meet  particolar  una.  AocordinK  to  the  latter, 
b^tiam  witaiessee  to  the  constant  attitude  of  God 
tovards  a  contrite  heart.  It  follows  firam  this, 
that  in  the  Roman  view  poet  •  be^itiBmal  sin 
requires  a  fresh  bestowal  of  grace,  a  further 
sacrament;  in  Luther's  view,  it  somces  to  re- 
member the  assurance  of  forgiveness  once  received 
in  baptism.  So  the  Council  of  Trent  aimed  the 
9th  uoathema  of  Session  viL  at  this  latter  doctrine, 
while  Luther  held  that  Hm  Council  did  not  under- 
stand the  Gospel. 

Calvin's  teaching  doea  not  differ  in  essentials 
from  that  of  Luther  on  this  point.  Baptism  is 
first  and  foremost  an  assurance  of  for^veness  and 
of  imputed  righteousness.  'In  baptism  we  per- 
ouve  that  we  are  covered  and  protected  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  lest  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is 
truly  an  intolerable  flame,  should  lie  upon  us' 
{Itut.  TV.  XV.  9).  Or,  as  Becon  says,  *  By  it  we  are 
removed  from  the  fierce  judging- place  to  the  oonrt 
of  mercy '  (2  Bee.  635,  Parker  Society).  Calvin, 
too,  says  that '  at  whatsoever  time  we  are  baptized, 
we  are  washed  and  purified  onoe  for  our  whole  life. 
Wherefore  as  often  as  we  fall  we  must  recall  the 
remembrance  of  our  baptism,  and  thus  fortify  our 
minds'  (cf.  4  Bnl.  356  and  3  Whitg.  17  and  141  in 
Parker  Society).  The  graoe  given  in  baptism  is 
not  confined  to  forgiveness.  According  to  Calvin, 
baptism  is  conducive  to  faith,  not  only  b^  being 
an  assurance  of  fo^veness,  but  also  giving  ua 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  form  us  again 
to  newness  of  life.  Christ  by  baptism  has  made 
ns  partakers  of  His  death,  iagrafting  us  into 
it.  This  is  mortification  (the  death  of  the  old 
man)  and  regeneration  (the  birth  of  the  new). 
Moreover,  baptism  so  unites  ns  to  ChriRt  Him- 
self as  to  make  ua  partakers  of  all  His  blessings 
(Intt.  IV.  XV,  6).  Somewhat  similar  definitions 
of  baptismal  grace  may  be  found  in  Article  27  of 
the  Ghnrdi  of  England  and  in  the  Westminster 
Confession. 

n  riwoM  b«  noted  ttat,thoaAOiMi  ipnki  Id  nMBantloD 
Id  bnttam,  hb  nHteMhoogMli  itOI  tbs  IwgivnMM  «( tim 
mni the impattm o< Ohri»t^ rlgbtaonwuM to M.  ItefashoUs 
UMtbftptisni  muastberoiumlof  thcraDt  ot  origliMl  dn  sad 
nottha  deatraoUon  (tf  oririnl  rin  ItMU.  Bo  7  Is  ths  anMl- 
eoM  ot  tbe  topUMd  Ohrl^AO.  Ben  be  wtmld  bOI  under  the 
Miatlmna  pitmounoed  in  the  TridentliM  decree  about  oridtwl 
rin(BMriov.i6).  Vor  a  vtgOTOtu  atatamenl ot  CUfln^ naw, 
oomntra  Uh  wwtaduter  OonlaMka, '  Of  the  ntIL' 

Hut  more  im^rtant  than  the  definition  of 
baptismal  grace  is  the  thought  that  baptism  is  not 
so  much  the  means  wherel^  God  conveys  these 
blessings  to  the  soul,  as  the  mgn  and  seal  whereby 
He  ooufirmB  and  ratifies  His  promisee  to  the 
believflr.  The  obeigDatoiT  view  the  eaorament 
is^  the  essentially  Calvinut  view.  Baptiam  is  a 
kind  of  sealed  instrument  assuring  ns  of  forgive- 
ness. It  is  an  authoritative  declaration  on  God's 
part  of  His  willingness  to  fulfil  the  new  covenant 
with  the  baptjze£  The  phrase  'sign  and  seal'  is 
the  oharacteristie  one.  Depraved  human  nature 
can  dispense  with  no  propa  for  faith.  In  the 
saerament,  God  etmdescends  to  ^ve  an  outward 
attestation  of  inward  blessings. 

The  foUowlnir  illtutntioiu  mftj  M  addooed  Art.  27, 
Ohorch  ol  BngUod:  '  Baptism  ia . . .  a}»o  a  lign  qf  ngmmation 
or  new  birth,  whereby,  m  by  an  Inatnuunt,  they  ttwt  reodve 
Bftptism  rightly  are  trnTted  into  Um  Ohnrah :  tJu  prom^^at  qf 
tht/orgtrmun  of  tin  and  of  our  adoption  to  bo  the  eoni  ot  Ood 
by  the  Holy  Ohoat  an  vitMy  liffiud  and  aeoM :  Faith  it 
eonflrmsd,  and  Orace  Inoreaeed  by  virtue  of  pnyer  onto  Ood.' 
It  tafti  already  been  obaerved  that  thie  article  groea  bayiuid  tbo 
Oa]*inlst  atandpoint  In  rwardlng  tbe  ucrament  m  ■omething 
more  tluui  a  algn  or  aeal  (see  above,  under  (S)X  But  Uie 
Mwlng  of  the  nrgtveneai  of  aln  la  aurely  under«tood  in  the 
broader  Proteatant  and  not  in  the  narrower  Bomaa  aense, 
and  tha  iMgitag*  about  Hw  rigninB  wid  aeallng  ot  Um  prcnniMa 


la  qnlte  In  aooord  with  Geneva."  (2)  The  Weatmlnster  Ood- 
teanon  (oh.  xxviii.):  'Baptism  la  a  aaorameot  of  the  New 
Teatament,  ordained  by  Jeaua  Ohriat  ...  to  be  onto  (the 
party  baptixed)  a  $ign  and  itai  oj  tht  Cootnant  <ff  OroM,  of 
nil  IngraitlDir  Into  Chriat,  of  renQeraUoD,  ol  remiadon  of  sina, 
and  of  hiafflvlnff  up  unto  Ood  through  Jeaoa  Ohriat  to  walk  in 
newnesa  of  lite.'  The  Oonteodon  goea  on  to  aay  that  In  baptlam 
'  the  grace  promiaed  la  not  only  offered,  but  really  exhibited 
and  oonterred  by  the  Holy  Ohoat,  to  auob  fwhether  ot  age  or 
infanta)  aa  tbab  grace  belongeth  unto,  aocorolng  to  the  counael 
of  Ood'i  own  will.'  But  thla  meana  little  more  than  that 
baptism  waa  a  reliable  algn  of  aaauraooe— for  the  elect  1  The 
last  words  throw  the  whole  into  doubt.  The  podUon  ia  elmply 
Oalviniat.  A  Particolar  Baptist  (<.«.  Oalvinlatlc  BaptUt)  Oon- 
teealoD  ot  1688  holds  almost  exactly  tbe  aame  language  (aee 
Ca^etHoRl^  Hansard  Knollys  Soo.  p.  iSO). 

It  was  in  pnranance  of  this  obeignatory  view  of 
the  sacraments  that  those  of  the  OT  were  placed 
Inr  Calvinists  alongside  of  those  of  the  NT.  The 
OT  sacraments  and  the  baptism  of  John  were 
similuly  signs  witnessiD|;  to  the  Divine  promises. 
They  were  aa  effective  signs  as  the  saeramente  of 
the  NT.  Calvin  muntamed,  against  the  School- 
men, that  the  baptism  of  John  was  tbe  same  as 
Christian  baptism,  '  only  he  baptized  in  the  name 
of  him  who  was  to  come,  the  Apostles  in  the  name 
of  him  who  was  already  manifested.'  Similarly, 
the  Westminster  Confession  (ch.  xxvii.)  asserts 
that  'the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
regard  of  the  spiritual  things  thereby  mgnified 
and  exhibited  were,  for  substance,  the  same  with 
those  of  the  New'  (cf.  4  Bui.  354,  Parker  Soc). 

(4)  As  Baptism  is  primarily  a  confirmation  of 
faith,  it  pnmppotMcontciout faith.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  sacraments  depends  on  faith.  The  sacra- 
ments, including  baptunOf  are  appeals  to  faith; 
they  cannot  act  where  mith  ia  not.  Of  sacra- 
ments in  general,  Luther  laid  down  the  proposition 
that  they  are  efficacious,  non  dum  Jiunt  sed  dum 
(ynduntw  (Hamack,  vii.  216).  Leo  X.  condemned 
Luther  for  considering  it  heretical  to  suppose  that 
the  saoraments  could  confer  joBtifytng  grace  on  all 
who  did  not  make  aoUve  objeotion  (Denz.  625). 
In  other  words,  Luther  held  that  passire  retwp- 
tioQ  was  not  enough^  pontive  ftuth  was  essential. 
Of  Baptism  in  pwticular,  the  Larger  Catechism 
asserts  that '  in  the  absence  of  faith,  baptism  con- 
tinue to  be  a  bare  and  ineffectual  sign '  (Hamack, 
vii.  2S1).  Luther  also  claimed  that  baptism  repre- 
sents and  requires  a  continual  penitence.  '  Baptism 
means  that  the  old  Adam  must  be  drowned  in  ns 
day  by  day  through  daily  sorrow  and  repentanoe, 
.  .  .  and  that  there  must  daily  oome  forth  and 
arise  a  new  man'  (Hamack,  vu.  217  n.).  Calvin 
is  equally  olear :  '  From  this  sacrament,  as  from 
all  others,  we  ndn  nothing,  unless  in  so  far  as  we 
receive  in  futh'  {Itut.  Tf.  xr.  16).  The  assur- 
ance of  Divine  forgiveness  can  eome  <nily  to  a 
living  faith.  Moreover,  baptism  ia  also  a  ocmfes- 
sion  of  such  faith.  It  is  not  only  God's  seal  to  the 
New  Covenant ;  it  ia  man's.  It  is  '  a  dgn  of  pro- 
fession' (Art.  27,  Church  of  England).  Baptism 
had  alwajra  been  a  oonfesrion  of  faith.  Almost 
every  Ordo  Baptiami  contains  a  recital  of  the  Creed. 
But  to  the  Protestant,  faith  meant  more  than  the 
recital  of  the  Creed.  It  presupposed  penitence, 
and  was  an  undertaking  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life.  A  passage  in  Gosse,  Father  and  Son  (p.  200f.> 
represents  an  idea  of  faith  which  obtained  a  wide 
currency  in  Protestantism ; 

'  Aa  a  role,  no  one  could  poaaaaa  the  Spirit  of  (]brist  without 
a  oonacdOQS  and  full  abaDdonmant  of  the  aonl ;  and  this,  however 
carefully  led  np  to  and  prepared  for  with  teara  and  renuncia- 
tiona,  waa  not,  ooold  not  be,  made  ezoepb  at  a  set  moment  of 
time.    FaOh  in  an  ttoUrto  and  aimott  lymMie  term  ww 


*  PanUtela  among  the  Ellnbatbana  are  frequent.  Tbaa 
Bradford:  'It  requires  that  we  abonld  be  r^enerate,  and 
oonOrma  and  aeala  oar  r^(en«ratj<Hi.'  Or  Baoon :  '  Of  itself  it 
brings  not  gisoe,  bat  teatUes  that  ha  who  la  baptised  baa 
recced  grace '  (S  Brad.  £88;  2  Bw).  220).  And  later,  Burnett 
view  that  'our  Savioar  haa  made  bepUam  one  ot  tbe  precepts 
thoiigh  notone  ot  the  mauia  Bsoeaaair  to  Mtlratfon'  davelopa 
•  somawhst  aimHar,  tboo^  not  mcOj  psndH  teaching 
(Burnet  on  Art.  S7> 
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Bnt  if  'baptiBm  be  the  public  oonfesrion  of  sach  & 
faith,  and  if  it  be  the  assurance  of  God's  forgivenees 
in  answer  to  sach  faith,  then  it  is  a  nataral  oorol- 
laiy  that  baptism  should  be  administered  only  to 
■noh  as  have  passed  throng  tbis  experimoe. 

'If  th«  fonduMatid  arftDgallo*!  ud  Lnttwrui  prlndpl*  !■ 
nUd,  ttMt  mat  ud  Uth  urc  laMpmblj  lnter-ndftt«d .  .  . 
Oho  Inlkat  Mptinn  ii  in  ttaatf  no  Monunmt,  bnt  «n  MxdMl- 
artloil  obMmnoe :  Ultli  in  tlw  strict  mow  ktecnaient,  tbu 
Oat  pttoo^  ia  no  loi«v  valid '  (HutMCk,  vU.  SSI). 

Not  many  Protestants  were  pr^tared  to  draw  the 
logical  oonolnsion  and  abandon  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism.  A  threefold  division  of  the 
Beformed  Churches  followed,  (a)  There  were 
tluMW  who  confined  baptism  to  adalts,  or  rather 
to  consoioos  believers,  the  Mennonites  in 
Holland  and  Germany  (see  separate  article),  the 
Baptists  in  England  and  America,  and  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren.  |&)  Some  Ghnrohes  retained 
infant  baptism,  and  fell  back  on  earlier  ideas 
fA  baptiamal  rcffeneration.  The  Lutheran  and 
Anglican  Chnrofies  repreaent  this  tendency,  (o) 
Yet  other  Churches  retained  the  custom,  nit 
altered  ite  nguificaaoe. 

(a)  The  position  of  tiie  first  requires  little 
furtiier  exphnation.  The  earliest  Baptist  Con- 
fession, pnnted  at  Amsterdam  in  1611,  is  qoite 
explicit. 

Art.  U  dMlani  dkst  '  mry  Ohnrob  Is  to  raoalva  Ul  ttt«lr 
BMmlwn  br  tMpttn  oikhi  Um  oonfevkni  o(  their  Uth  and  rina, 
wrowlil  ur  to*  pnaohlnc  of  tfae  go^Ml,  aooordlns  to  Uw 
prinunva  msUtntioii  and  ptaottoe.  And  Hwrafora  Churcbsa 
ooostltatod  after  any  otber  manner,  or  of  anr  other  jMiaona, 
ara  not  aooonUng  to  Ohrlat'i  teatamenb*  Aii.  1«  :  '  BapUam, 
or  waatibv  wiUi  watar,  la  tba  wttwaid  tnanUeatation  of  djrinf 
onto  dn  and  mlUiig  In  iiismw  ol  lifa:  and  ttaralore  in 
Dowiae  appartaluOto  UutaL*  Othsr  OontarioiiB  add  Uttte 
totUi. 

The  following  points  deserve  attoition  t  (a)  The 
Baptist  position  mrolved  the  Puritan  eonoeptitm 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  communion  of 
saints.  As  one  of  tiie  Confessions  says  (Hanserd 
Knollys  8oc  i.  40),  the  servants  of  God  are  *  to 
lead  their  lives  in  a  walled  sheepfold,  and  in  a 
watered  garden.'  The  early  Baptist  Churches  were 
apt  to  be  strongly  discipDnary.  (jS)  Though  in 
other  Confessions  (op.  eir.  pp.  226)  the  benefits 
wgfiifif^  baptism  are  uniolded,  yet  the  emphasis 
falla  on  the  idea  of  baptism  as  a  public  profeeu<m 
of  personal  faitii.  This  is  still  oharaoteristio  (cf. 
ait.  Ajabaptibm,  L  410^).  (7)  The  essence  of  the 
Bi^tist  doctrine  was,  and  is^  the  ocmtention  that 
no  one  can  or  should  be  made  a  Christian  without 
the  ecnscious  oo^>peration  of  his  own  wilL  They 
assarted  the  Mbar^  of  the  indiTidual  OMiscienoe. 
Their  oroodtion  to  'the  Blondy  Tenent  of  Per- 
seont^^waa  based  on  first  principles,  and  was 
not  dmjdy  due  to  their  bung  in  a  minori^. 
Similarly,  it  seems  a  natural  development  of  their 
position  that  commnnion  should  oe  opuL  At 
first,  most  Baptists  were  strict  BaptiatSi  only 
biqiand  believers  oonld  the  Cnnreh  and  take 
part  in  the  communion  (see  Art.  13  of  Confession 
just  cited).  The  American  Churches  still  lean  to 
this  side.  But  from  early  days  some  Baptiste 
held  that  the  (question  must  be  left  to  the  in- 
dividual for  decision,  t.e.  those  who  were  person- 
ally convinced  of  tiie  truth  of  believers'  baptism 
must  aet  np  to  the  oonTietion.  Those  who  did  not 
share  this  convietion,  bnt  still  professed  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ,  were  welcomed  to  Church-feUomhip. 
See  app.  to  Confession  drawn  np  in  1688  {Conf.  of 
FaiUK  Hanserd  KnoUys  Soc.  p.  ^) :  '  The  known 
principle  and  state  of  the  consciences  of  divers  of 
us  ...  is  such  that  we  cannot  bold  church  com- 
munion with  any  other  than  baptized  believers, 
and  Churches  constituted  of  such :  yet  some  others 
vi  us  have  a  greater  liberty  and  freedom  in  our 
spirits  that  wi^.'    The  majority  of  Baptist 


Churches  in  England  to-day  are  open  in  this 
sens^  and  the  tuowing  open  of  Church  member* 
ship  m  the  face  of  trust-deeds  led  to  one  or  two 
interesting  lawsnitfl  in  the  19th  cent,  (see  G.  Gould, 
Oiien  CWmtmtonaiMj<Ae£a^Mf«o/'^(>ru>tcA,1860). 
Tne  practice  of  open  communion  seems  to  be  the 
natural  issue  of  the  streas  laid  on  the  individual 
vilL  (For  Uie  whole  point  cf.  Hamack,  vii.  126, 
on  *  The  Anabaptists. )  (i)  The  dangers  of  the 
Baptist  positiMi  clear^  lie  on  the  ude  of  spiritual 
pride  aiM  the  over-development  of  religious  self- 
oonsoiou8nes&  An  exceptional,  because  boriah 
but  still  instructive,  instance  may  be  etudlea  in 
Goeee,  Father  and  Son,  pp.  211-217. 

(b)  The  dilemma  as  to  infant  baptism,  occasioned 
by  the  new  emphasis  on  faith,  was  met  hj  Luther 
in  another  manner.  *  Luther  retained  infant  bap- 
tism rather  as  the  satsament  of  regeneration* 
(Harnaok,  viL  251).  He  fell  back  on  the  Roman 
doctrine.  He  strove  to  retain  the  connexion  be- 
tween faith  and  baptism  by  continuing  the  inter- 
rogatio  de  Fide  and  the  presence  of  sponsors  in 
the  rite,  and  by  supposing  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  faith  bestowed  on  infants.  Similarb't  Calvin 
maintained  that  *  infants  may  have  inrased  into 
them  a  Idnd  of  faith  and  knowledge,  though  not 
ours.'  Or,  again,  the  faith  of  the  parents  might 
be  taken  as  standing  for  the  faith  01  the  cliildren. 
Thus  Beveridge  claims  that  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents  are  diadples.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
abandonment  of  the  Protestant  view  of  faith  (see 
Harnaok,  loe.  dt.).  Am  already  pointed  out,  some 
Calvinists  were  prepared  to  give  Mptism  as  a  sign 
of  a  r^ieneration  that  should  follow  (see  p.  401). 
Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  distingnished  liietween 
regeneration  and  justification.  Regeneration  was 
an  inward  effect,  wrought  in  baptism.  Justifica- 
tion, the  inner  experience  of  repentance  and  for- 

Siveness,  was  a  distinct  and  later  stage  in  religions 
evelopment.    The  Church  of  Enguoid  retained 
infant  baptism  on  somewhat  rimilar  terms.  Be- 

Snexation  is  carefully  distinguished  from  oonver* 
n,  and  t^e  former  may  precede  the  latter. 

'  Oonvatidon  la  the  aot  wb/tnhy,  in  rmpmrn  to  and  bv  tba 
power  of  dlvlnajmoe,  Che  eonl  toma  to  Qod  in  the  d««n to 
aoocpt  and  do  mi  will.  Bagenantlon  la  tha  (Ift  wbt«b  Ood 
tMatows  on  the  aool  ta  j^odncinff  in  Ita  natum  snoh  a  <dian|a  aa 
imparts  to  it  thafordrawas  of  niglnal  sin.  and  makaa  it  to  bs 
aooeptad  I^Qod  InMaad  of  nnder  Hlswnth' (DsrwSIl  BtOM, 
op.  ciL  p.  SS). 

The  Church  of  England  likewise  retained  sponsors 
and  the  interrogatio  de  Fide^  which  is  essentially  an 
attempt  to  make  faith  still  the  introduction  to 
baptism.  Again,  the  Reformers'  first  oonoepti<His 
of  hith  and  of  regraeratum  are  abandoned,  and 
an  approximation  is  made  to  the  Roman  doctoine. 

(c)  The  retention  of  iuEant  baptism  did  not, 
however,  always  mean  the  restoration  of  the  older 
interpretation  of  the  practioe.  The  Puritans  in 
England  objected  to  the  institution  of  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  and  in  their  Admonition  of  1671 
oompWned  that  'they  prophane  holye  baptismei 
in  toying  foUsbly.  for  that  they  ask  goestions  of 
an  infante  which  cannot  answere*  (Puritan  Mani- 
futoa,  p.  29).  In  the  form  of  baptism  adopted  in 
Geneva  there  are  no  sponsors,  anifno  profession  of 
faith  is  made  on  behaU  of  the  child.  The  parents 
or  other  resptmeible  persons  recite  the  Creed,  as 
the  faith  whuh  tbey  hold  and  in  which  they  intend 
to  bring  up  the  child.  Thus  in  the  order  for  the 
administration  of  baptism  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  based  on  the  Westminster 
Confession,  the  miiuster  says  to  the  parents : 
'  Seeing  it  is  yonr  duty  to  nourish  and  bring  up 
this  cbud  for  God,  it  is  fitting  that  you  renew  the 
confession  of  your  faith  before  G!od  and  this  con- 
gregation.' There  Is  no  attempt  to  preserve  the 
oonnexim  between  faith  and  baptism  by  a  vicarious 
declarati<m  of  faith  and  «f  willingnesB  to  be  bap* 
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tized,  made  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  child. 
The  Calviniat  Chnrehes  thus  broke  with  a  ptaotioe 
that  clumed  to  oome  down  from  Hyglnns  in  the 
2nd  oentui^.  Moreover,  the  ritnal  act  Is  not  con- 
ceived OS  in  itself  conveyinfj  r^eneration  at  the 
time.  'Baptism  (is)  the  sacrament  of  admission 
into  the  visible  Church,  in  which  are  ut  forth  our 
nnion  to  Christ  and  r^eneration  by  the  Spirit,  the 
remission  of  our  ains  and  onr  engagement  to  be  the 
Lord's*  (Articles of  Faith,  Presbyterian Ch.  of  £n^. 
20).  And  in  the  ritnal  aervioe>  the  minister  is 
directed  to  pray  that  God  will  grant  '  that  this 
child,  havitig  been  in  GoePt  ovm  good  time  bom 
again  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  oome  to  years  of 
understanding,  that  he  may  oonfees  the  (mly  troe 
God,  and  Jesna  Christ  whom  He  has  sent.'  Bap- 
tism then  stands  not  for  an  inner  change  neoes- 
(«arily  wronght  at  the  moment  in  the  onconscioos 
uhila,  bat  for  the  reoognitdon  of  the  ^t  that  the 
children  of  believers  are  already  part  of  the  visible 
Cbnroh,  and  should  be  at  once  admitted.  It  is, 
further,  a  declaration  of  God's  goodwill  towards 
the  dmd,  and  the  s^  and  seal  that  He  will  in 
His  good  time  fulfil  in  the  child  the  promises  set 
fortih  Uierein.  In  baptinn  the  parents  solemnly 
annge  themselveB  to  bring  np  the  child  in  the  fear 
of  tbeLwd. 

The  Wealeyan  Chnieh,  which  did  not  start  from 
the  Calvinist  basis,  bat  made  much  of  conversion, 
retains  infant  baptism  in  a  similar  sense.  There 
is  no  recitation  of  the  Creed  at  all.  After  bap- 
tiring  the  child,  the  minister  says :  '  We  receive 
this  chOd  into  the  oongregatitm  of  Christ's  flock, 
that  ht  b$  inttrvwd  and  tamined  in  the  doo- 
trinee,  privil^ee,  and  dnties  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  trtut  that  he  will  be  Chrises  faith- 
ful soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end.'  It  is 
most  anu£cant  that  this  declaration  is  followed 
br  the  lour  slunt  petitions  {e.g.  '  Grant  that  the 
oli  Adam  in  thia  uiild  may  be  buried  *)  which  in 
the  Chnreh  of  England  service  prerode  baptism. 
The  Wesleyans  pray  tbat  God  will  fnl6I  in  the 
future  the  promises  symbolixed  in  the  ritaal  act : 
in  the  Choroh  of  England,  prayer  is  offered  that 
tbeee  reenlti  may  then  and  there  be  initiated. 

To  the  Congregationalista  infant  l»ptism  is  little 
more  than  a  dedieation  service.  The  Calvinist 
Churches  generally,  and  some  other  bodies,  have 
tlna  retained  the  practice  and  altered  its  meaning. 

In  the  Churehes  which  retained  infant  baptism, 
the  sense  of  p6rs<nial  responsibility  ocnmected 
with  believers'  oaptism  was  attached  to  a  later 
rite  of  adnusrion  to  the  full  privilwss  of  Church 
membraahip.  Confirmation  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  in  the  Church  of  England,  First  Communion 
among  the  Presbyterians,  Covenanting  with  God 
among  the  Wesleyans,  are  in  practice  equivalent 
to  beuevers'  baptism.  Confirmation  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  administered  to  the  baptised  when 
they  have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  '  to  tiie  end 
that  they  may  themselves  with  their  own  mouth 
and  oonsent  nti^  and  confirm '  the  promises 
made  few  them  in  wptism.  This  view  and  use 
of  CmifiTmation  is  distinctly  Protestant.  In  the 
West,  Baptism  and  Confirmation  had  become  sepa- 
rated in  point  of  time ;  they  were  still  united  in 
the  East,  and  were  administered  to  children  in 
sueoeasion,  being  immediately  followed  by  the 
CMBmonion.  The  Westexn  separation  of  the  two 
SMnuttontfl  did  not^  however,  imply  that  Con- 
flnnatiou  was  to  he  given  only  to  those  who  had 
made  a  profession  of  eonscions  f^th  after  reaching 

Sears  oi  discretion.  Confijmation  was  not  intended 
>  be  the  ratification  of  baptismal  vows.  The 
Coundl  of  Trent  anathematised  those  who  re- 
garded Confirmation  as  nothing  else  than  a  cat«- 
owtieal  exendse  by  which  tiiose  on  the  borders  of 
manhood  profinned  the  gronnds  of  thmr  faith  before 


the  Church  (Sessio  7,  *De  Conf.,' canon  1).  The 
Church  of  migland  did  not  treat  Confirmation  as 
simply  this,  but,  under  the  influenoe  of  Protestant- 
ism, she  did  limit  it  to  adolescents,  in  order 
that  it  might  serve  this  purpose. 

[Cf .  D.  Stone's  plw  tor  rMtoring  the  pritnltiTs  aad  Omk  pno- 
tioe  of  oonOnnlng  Infftuto.  He  ootai  that  the  Oharoh  at  Eagluxl 
oontiDuod  and  empbMind  Uw  mediaral  wMnUoo  ot  Oon- 
flrmfttion  from  BkptLsin.  Ha  does  not  1111110100(17  raoofrniae  tbat 
tUs  emphftria  is  tb«  remit  of  the  Befonuation— •  oonooMion  to 
tb*  ProlMtuit  ooDoeptkHi  of  blth  (Holp  Bt^titm,  p.  186).] 

The  sacrament  of  Confirmation  is  in  effect  de- 
pendent on  the  previous  confession  of  faith.  This 
meant  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  connexion 
between  grace  and  faith.  Instead  of  abandoning 
infant  baptism,  most  Protestant  Churches  put  a 
fresh  meaning  into  Confirmation  or  its  equivalent. 
They  thus  aanered  to  the  view  that  the  full  privi* 
leges  of  the  Christian  life  could  not  be  bestowed 
nueas  consciously  desired. 

The  reasons  for  the  retention  of  in&nt  bap- 
tism were  many  and  complex.  The  Reformers 
were  not  all  eager  iconoclasts.  Luther  and  the 
most  influential  Elizabethans  departed  only  slowly 
from  traditional  doctrine  and  custcon.  Moreover, 
the  new  praotioe  al  adult  baptism  was  connected 
with  a  par^  that  was  sodally  desmsed  and  politi- 
cally discredited.  A  supporter  of  adult  baptism 
mignt  be  supposed  to  come  from  MUustcr.  All 
the  leading  Reformers  ascribed  Anabaptism  to  the 
deviL  A  cloud  of  suspicion  and  contempt  hung 
over  Baptists  and  Mennonites  in  the  17th  c«at< 
tnry.  They  were  suspected  of  bdng  Ignonnt  and 
revolutionary. 

Tba  Bspttet  mstomn,  ThcnoM  Oroaby,  U  oonst«ntlytwltUi)g 
NmI.  the  learned  author  of  the  Hulory  of  tU  PMrUan*, 
with  so  affected  contempt  tor  Baptlsta.  Here  la  one  puMge : 
'the  Rer.  Hr.  Neal  baa  glren  ni  an  aocoont  of  [VanMr 
Powell],  and  tsDa  tia  be  waa  edooated  at  Jeaoa  OoU.,  Oioo. ;  and 
had  be  been  aa  UUteraite  man,  iVa  BOt  uttUk^  Mt  ha  wonld 
have  told  iia  also  that  ho  visa  Baptlib'ff]nsbr,SM.  ^Jhlp- 

But  tliexe  were  deeper  reasons  than  oonsemtlm 
and  the  bad  name  attaching  to  the  practice  of 
believers*  baptism  throoch  the  early  Anabaptists, 
(a)  Wherever  a  lively  beuef  in  original  rin  and  the 
guilt  attaching  thereto  continued,  it  was  natural 
to  bestow  on  infante  tiie  sign  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  in  this  connexion 
that  the  first  little  group  of  Baptists  were  General 
or  Arminian  Baptists.  The  doctrine  of  election 
made  some  recoil  from  the  Puritan  oonoepticot  of 
t^e  Church.  It  is,  th^  argued,  presumption  to 
anticipate  God's  judgment  dv  confining  church 
membership  to  those  apparently  saved.  THie  very 
attempt  tnids  to  hypocrisy.  The  Chnroh  ought 
rather  to  welcome  all  men.  Along  these  lines 
Zwingli  very  strongly  criticises  the  'Catabaptists' 
and  defoids  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  As 
baptism  is  admission  to  the  violble  Church,  it  is 
not  for  human  judgment  to  attach  conditions. 
{7)  But  more  important  than  these  was  the  feeling 
that  in  religion  one  cannot  separate  parent  and  child. 
The  child  of  believing  parents  has,  ipaofiuto,  a 
claim  on  the  Chuzeh.  The  Church  must  recognize 
'tiie  noritaal  unity  of  tiie  family'  by  welcoming 
the  omld.  Bnmet  (on  Art.  27)  says^  *  It  is  le^ti- 
mato  tiiat  parents  be  allowed  to  bung  their  chil- 
dren under  federal  obligations,  and,  therefore, 
procure  to  them  a  share  in  federal  blesrings.'  The 
idea  of  the  covenant^  and  the  parallel  oetween 
baptism  and  circumounm,  powerfully  influenced 
men's  minds.  A  oovenant  that  lands  the  parent 
lunds  the  chiM  also.  And  if  the  covenant  of  the 
OT  admitted  children  V  circumcision  on  the  eighth 
day,  surely  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant  are  not 
so  hush  as  to  exclude  children  altogetiier.  The 
Lord's  welcome  to  little  children,  andlihe  fact  that 
children  were  reckoned  holy  through  their  parent- 
age alone  (1  Co  7"),  were  held  to  put  any  such  re- 
striction out  of  court.  The  anomalies  presented 
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bjr  infant  baptism  to  tbe  Protestant  conception  of 
faith  were  met  by  an  appeal  to  the  parallel  insti- 
tution of  oreomeiiiott.  Baptaam,  Calvin  admits, 
implies  repentanoe ;  bat  m  did  dieomdsion,  as  is 
dear  from  Jer  4*.  The  rule  that  baptism  should 
ft^ow  faith  is  not  invariable:  for  oircumciuon 
cornea  after  faith  in  Abraham  and  before  intelli- 
genee  in  Isaac  It  may  be  said  that  the  parallel 
with  cironmcision  was  tne  chief  ground  for  defend- 
ing infant  baptism  as  agreeable  with  the  Seriptnrea, 
wMle  MIe  10^  »  and  1  Co  7>*  were  the  chief  reasons 
for  BDpposuig  it  to  be  '  agreeable  with  the  institu- 
tion oi  ChrisL*  It  was  further  urged  that,  since 
men  believed  in  God's  soodwill  towards  ohildren, 
the  ngn  of  that  goodwill  should  not  be  withheld 
from  Uiem.  '  How  sweet  is  it  to  pkras  minds  to 
be  assured  not  only  hv  word,  but  eren  by  ocular 
demonstration,  that  they  are  ao  much  in  favour 
with  thdr  heavenly  Father,  that  He  interesta  Him- 
■elf  in  posterity  t  .  .  .  ItianosliehtetinialaB 
tons  to  bring  them  npin  the  fear  of  God '  (Calvin, 
Intt.  jy.  zvL  32).  (i)  W itb  others,  especially  in  the 
Chnieh  of  England,  the  earlier  ideas  of  sacramental 
efficacy,  oonpTed  with  the  obriow  mhm  of  Jn  8*, 
were  toe  dominant  influence. 

(6)Before  paaing  on  to  disonn  the  effect  of 
the  Fiotettain  appeal  to  Scripture,  one  other  do- 
Tebqiment  of  the  oonoeptioos  of  fitith  and  grace 
a*  essentially  inwaid  must  be  examined.  Th» 
Quakar^  r^tfeetitm  of  toater-baptum  was  based,  no 
donbt,  in  part  on  piindples  peonliar  or  almost 
peculiar  to  themj  ont  it  also  sprang  from  the 
mewed  experienee  of  jnatiflcatacHi  faj  Isith  which 
they  poMeMBd  in  ocounon  with  other  Frotestanta. 
Boui  pdnte  require  illnsteation. 

(a)  The  dootrme  of  the  inner  light  was  not  a  oni- 
TOTsally  accepted  doctrine  among  the  Reformers. 
It*  assertion  sundered  the  Quakers  from  the  Calvin- 
ieta.  ^Ivin  advocated  the  nse  of  ■aenunents  be- 
CMue  eanwl,  depimTed,  hnman  nature  could  grasp 
fhe  BiMtoal  only  tbion^h  the  material,  and 
needed  eveir  aort  of  idd  if  it  was  to  retain  faith  at 
alL  To  Cafvin,  sin  was  the  fundamental  thing  in 
men.  But  if  Calvin  preached  sin,  G.  Fox  preached 
perfection.  He  and  his  followers  denied  the  dogma 
of  hnman  depravity.  Deeper  than  sin  lies  Uie  some- 
thin^  of  God  in  every  man.  Men  must  be  turned 
to  this  inward  teacher,  and  oease  to  trust  in  the 
oatwazd  and  tb»  creatnrdy.  From  this  point  of 
view  eaenunenta  are  not  a  means  of  grace  bat  a 
source  of  error,  an  entanglement  in  the  lower 
realms  of  religions  life. 

(b)  But,  without  pushing  their  peculiar  tenets, 
the  Quakers  had  a  strong  case  in  the  ground  they 
shared  with  Proteetanta  in  generaL  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  God's  answer  to  faith  waa  not  tied  to 
tbe  saoramenta.  All  Protestants  agreed  that  the 
grace  of  God  was  oonveyed,  if  not  as  oertainly,  yet 
as  really,  through  preaching  and  through  prayer 
as  through  the  sacraments.  To  the  Galrinist, 
baptism  was  the  ngn  and  seal  of  a  spiritual  reality, 
whioh  it  did  not  neoesMuily  confer.  But  if  this  be 
ai^  if  the  fotgiveneis  4gp^<*««*  in  baptiim  and  the 
eommtmion  with  Chrim  oOmA  in  the  Encfaarist 
are  granted  to  us  in  other  ways,  why  insist  thus 
on  the  ontwaxd  eennumlest  Oar  opponenttt  aayi 
ISarday^ 

'ftocouDt  not  tbon  who  tn  •urtiv  b^Uwd  with  tbe  bkptUm 
of  the  BpMt,  bftptfaed,  Doltbar  will  tfaej  h»ve  Umid  k  denoml- 
iifttod,  nnkn  tujr  ba  alao  iprliiUed  mth  or  dipped  In  w»t«r : 
baiwa,ca  tlMoonb«J7idoalwa7aprQl«rthei>owertoibe  toim, 
Um  aantanoe  to  the  timdow:  and  where  the  tubaUnoe  and 
power  k,  wa  doobt  not  to  danomlnata  the  peraon  accordingly, 
tbough  the  form  be  wanting'.  And,  therelore,  we  alwaya  aaelt 
lint  and  plead  tor  the  aabataooe  and  power,  aa  knowing  that  to 
be  todlepeneablj  neoaeaur,  thon^  tiie  form  tometimea  may  be 
diipeoaed  with,  and  tbe  Bgwra  or  type  may  oeaae.  when  the 
■abatanoa  and  antttrpa  ootna  to  bt  ecjoyad,  aa  lb  doth  In  thla 
ease  *  lApoloff)/,  p.  aod). 

The  essential  thing  in  baptism  is  the  answer  of  a 


good  conscience  towards  God.  Where  that  pure 
and  spiritual  bapdsm  is  present,  the  use  of  water 
is  iomfferent.  The  Quaker  position  raised  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  New  Covenant.  IDid 
not  the  new  differ  essentially  from  the  old  in  this, 
tiiat  now  God  wonld  direouy  and  immediate^ 
oommnne  with  the  individual  T  Barclay's  attempts 
to  explain  away  MT  referenoee  to  water-baptism 
are  bita  of  unsnocessful  ez^^esis  i  bnt  the  truth 
'  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  yon '  jLk  IT")  doee 
not  depend  on  the  oorrect  interpretation  of  irrdt. 

(e)  The  Quakers  were  indirectly  the  snccesstna 
of  Joachim  de  FIoto,  who  thought  sacramento 
wonld  disappear  in  the  realm  of  the  Spirit.  'The 
baptism  of  John,'  said  Barclay,  *  was  a  fignre,  com- 
manded for  a  thne,  and  not  to  oontinne  tar  ever' 
lApol.  Prop,  xii ).  Be,  with  good  reason,  identified 
water-baptism  with  that  of  Jdin.  The  other 
Protestant  Chanhes  vehemently  denied  this  view 
of  baptism  aa  a  temporair  institntacn.  Thna  the 
Westminster  Confeedon  (ch.  zzviii.)  asserts  that 
'Baptism  is  by  Christ's  own  appointment  to  be 
oontmued  nntu  the  end  of  the  world.*  With  this 
compare  the  orthodox  creed  in  the  Baptist  Gm- 
fessions  of  Faith  (Hansenl  KnoUya  Soc.  p.  147). 

B.  TEB  appeal  from  TRADITIOS  to  TBS 

The  inflnonoe  of  tiie  Befomun'  wpeal 
to  Scripture  is  mon  easily  traced  in  the  taum  of 
practice  than  in  that  of  doctrine.  That  the  atnd/ 
of  Uie  Scriptures  saggeeted  some  new  doctrines  is 
beyond  doubt.  Thus  the  beginnings  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  consisted  of  two  amaU  groups  who 
sncoaadTely  detached  theauelres  from  the  Inde* 
pendents  because  they  were  conTinoed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  in  the  KT  baptism  was  adminiatered 
only  to  believers.  The  first  group,  the  Genenl 
or  Arminian  Baptists,  broke  off  nom  the  Inde- 
pendents in  Amsterdam  in  1011,  under  John  Smith 
and  Hdwisae.  Theae  two  bad  derived  their  views 
from  tbtit  own  study  of  the  Seriptorea;  Ther  firat 
b^tized  thonadvea ;  bnt  when  John  ftnltn  dia- 
covered  that  the  Mennonites  were  already  teachiac 
the  doctrine  of  believers'  baptism,  he  was  baptized 
again  by  a  Mennonite  pastor.  The  first  Particular 
or  Calviniaiic  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  a 
similar  way  in  England  about  the  year  1638.  Cer- 
tain members  of  an  Independent  church  in  London 
became  convinced  that  'Baptism  was  not  for  in- 
fants, but  professed  believers'  <aee  Shakemare, 
Baptitt  ana  Congregational  Fioneers,  pp.  18&-184). 
Here,  too,  the  infiuence  of  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures waa  the  prime  factor.  But  all  Protwtant 
Churches  daimed  to  justify  tiieir  podtions  from 
the  Soriptures,  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  explain 
the  jostinoation  each  advanced.  The  more  general 
effects  of  the  appeal  to  Scripture  may  be  tnoed  in 
(a)  the  Protestant  simplification  ot  ntnal,  and  (A) 
the  tendency  to  take  a  somewhat  l^atistio  view  or 
the  obligation  of  baptism. 

(a)  Tm  rimjali/kation  of  rituttl  was  not  every* 
where  carried  outwit^  equal  thoroughness.  Imther 
at  first  retained  the  Rooian  Ordo  almost  exactly  as 
it  stood,  though  the  traditional  devdopments 
were  aeoinrded  a  steadily  diminishing  importance. 
When  the  demand  for  a  simpler  ritual,  oased  on 
the  appeal  to  Scripture,  made  itself  effectivdy 
heard,  it  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the 
Church  is  free  to  make  modifications  in  snch  com- 
paratively non-essential  matter*.  (For  the  whole 
hiBtonr.8eeH0fling,ToLiLffn9-121.}  InEn^Iand. 
the  siipiing  with  the  cross  and  the  presenoe  of 
sponsors  were  retained,  and  the  other  ceremonies 
Bummarized  in  a  previous  section  were  discarded. 
The  Church  of  England,  like  the  Lutherans,  showed 
a  greater  reverence  for  tradition :  at  the  same  time, 
the  aimplifid^ons  introdnced  to  avcdd  superstition, 
and  to  promote  deoeney  and  order,  were  really  tiie 
outcome  of  a  desire  to  get  neaier  to  NT  naage. 
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The  Puritana  objected  to  the  traditional  elements 
still  renukiniajg  m  the  Frayer-Book  Order  of  Bap- 
tiam,  as  having  no  Trarrant  in  Scripture.  Tfie 
Genevan  Order  was  stiU  simpler.  *  Chnsms,  tapers, 
and  other  pomposities*  were  abolished,  as  *tbey 
have  been  devised  without  aathorit^  from  the 
word  of  God.'  Baptism  by  immersion  was  re- 
introduced by  the  believers  in  adnlt  baptism,  as 
beinc  the  SCTiptnral  and  only  lawful  method.*  In 
brie^  all  Protestant  Churches  held  themselves  at 
liberty  to  revise  the  baptismal  office,  in  so  far  as 
its  elements  were  derived  from  tradition  and  not 
from  Scripture ;  white  some  wished  to  make  the 
ritual  conform  to  a  Scripture  model. 

{b)  The  authority  attributed  to  the  Scriptures 
went  some  way  to  create  a  new  tegaiistn.  Thus 
the  Baptists  insisted  on  the  duty  of  aooepting 
immersion.  This  was  the  form  instituted  by 
Christ,  and  it  became  part  of  religions  obedience  to 
follow  it.  To  be  immersed  was  to  fulfil  mote  per- 
fecUy  than  others  a  command  of  Christ.  This 
tended  to  legalize  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  to 
emphasuse  the  value  of  obedience  to  a  oeremonial 
obeervanoe — a  stop  towards  Pharisaism.  From  a 
Utoralism  of  this  kind  the  more  conservative 
Chnrohes  were  preaerved  by  their  adherence  to 
tradition,  and  Calvin  escaped  through  his  strong 
common  sensct  The  other  Churches  did  not  escape 
legalism  in  other  directions.  When  the  sacra* 
mental  efficacy  of  Baptism  and  its  bearing  on 
salvation  were  qnestioned  by  Rationalism,  the 
defence  was  apt  to  be :  this  is  part  of  the  Divine 
will  revealed  m  the  MT,  and  it  must  simply  be 
aoowted.  Hooker's  defence  of  the  Chnnui  of 
England  doctrine  of  Baptism  rests  lai|;ely  on  the 
plain  sense  of  Jn  3',  which  is  taken  as  the  final 
ruling  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  on  this  subject. 
This  kind  of  appeal  to  Scripture  is  simply  legalistic. 
It  may  further  Deparalleled  in  the  strong  tmdency 
to  interpret  NT  in  harmony  with  the  OT.  The 
explanation  of  baptism  by  means  of  circnmcision 
seems  to  belong  to  a  new  Judaistio  Christianity. 

C.  The  Humanism  asd  Batiosalibm  of 
TBS  RSNAISSANCS.—The  Reformation  was  influ- 
enced by  the  growing  interest  in  the  natural  as 
opposed  to  the  supematoral,  and  the  assertion  of 
individual  independence  which  marked  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  This  favoured  views  of  baptism 
which  removed  mystery,  and  which  made  it  the 
sini,  not  of  a  man's  aependence  on,  but  of  his 
acQieiion  to,  the  Church.  Baptism  then  becomes 
a  mere  symbol  <a  a  oonfesadon  of  &ith. 

•  jtarMttiv  and  immenion.  — It  bw  aJrmdy  been  noted 
that  the  dtpping  ot  Intente  oontinned  in  Engtend  after  the 
tnutom  bad  altered  in  Kurope.  Sprinkling  became  mora  general 
In  England  about  leOO,  and  wae  apparently  tbe  accepted  ouatom 
bj  lUO  (t>enne,  ConimHonfor  IViKA,  1668).  Wi&  regard  to 
adnlte,  the  first  HennMiites  and  Baptuti  reoelTed  tbe  rite  br 
alFuMon.  Hr.  Shakemeare  myt  ot  the  tormer,  that '  tbey  admlnf. 
rterad  baptiam  bv  altn^n,  until  In  1620  a  eeotion  called  the 
OolkyiwCen,  at  BhyDBberg,  began  to  immerse.'  A  certain  Hr. 
Blunt  tntroduoed  baptism  ny  immendoo  among  tiie  Putioolar 
BaptWtostthebesinningoflMS.  Tfaepnottoewaa  widely  taken 
np,  many  being  nutlnd  tor  the  aeoond,  or  for  the  third  time, 
as  the  caae  might  oe.  It  waa  thie  tbaerooeed  op  Dr.  DanlM 
Featley  to  write  hi*  book  against  Baptlata,  In  which  he  claimed  to 
dip  the  diiqperi  head  over  ean  in  argament.  Partly  in  reply  to 
thla  work,  the  Baptist  Ohorohee  puuiibed  a  Oonfearion  in  164^ 
which  is  their  first  pnbllc  deolaratton  tn  tavour  ot  Inunervlon. 
*  That  the  waj  and  manner  ot  the  dieponainv  thla  ordinanoe  la 
dlpidng  or  ploivliiS  the  body  under  water :  It  being  a  sign 
mum  anawer  the  thing  eiKnifled,  which  ia  the  interest  ue 
sainta  have  in  the  death,  burial,  and  resurreotloa  ot  Ohrirt' 
(Oonftttiom,  p.  42).  For  the  whole  subject,  aee  Shakespeare, 
op.eU.pp.  18fr-lS». 

Th«  SoohUans,  aa  is  dear  trom  the  Baoovlao  cateohiam  ot 
U19,  and  Mmw  Anabaptiata  had  baptiied  by  immeraion  before 
thla. 

t  'WbetberapemoniatobewboQylmmenecLandthatirtMther 
onoe  or  tbrioe,  or  whether  he  la  only  to  be  sprinkled  wtUi  wstMT,  la 
not  of  the  least  consequence :  Ofauiches  anould  b*  at  libertr  to 
adopt  either  loooiding  to  the  dtamUy  of  oUmates,  althongb  it 
iaerldsnt  that  tlM  term  frspf^xnuMM"  to  immaisa,*  and  that 
this  wsstbs  Ions  nssd  IvtbsprimUlTsChiirdi  '(inaC  iv.  rr.  IB). 


ZwingU  treated  baptism  as  a  ffvmbol,  though  by 
no  means  as  inaignificant.    'B^tismns  eat  re- 

Soerationis  symlxdnm  .  .  .  aed  non  ita  nt  qu 
ptisati  sunt  ob  id  renatl  stmt'  (Answer  to 
Quest.  17,  in  a  letter  on  some  questions  raised  hy 
a  Catabaptist).  Some  account  of  his  views  may 
be  found  m  Leoky's^w^  <^  BatiotuUistn. 

Socinus  emphasised  the  oonfeswm-Bide  of 
tism.   It  is — 

'  the  rite  of  Initiation  by  wtdoh  men,  after  obtaining  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  o(  Cbrut  and  acquiring  bUtii  In  Him,  become 
bound  to  Ohriat  and  His  dladples,  or  are  enrolled  In  the  Churoh, 
renouDoing  the  world  .  .  .  profearing,  besides,  that  they  will 
regard  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  aa  the  only  Ouide  and 
Muter  In  religion,  and  in  the  whole  of  tbeir  life  and  oonreraa- 
tlon,  and  by  their  ablution  and  immerdon  and  emersion, 
declaring  and  aa  it  wera  exhibiting  that  tfaey  laj  adde  the 
defilement  ol  sin,  that  tbey  are  buned  with  Onrist,  that  tfa«y 
desire  henceforth  to  die  wiUi  Him  and  to  rise  to  newneaa  ot  life, 
and  pledging  tbemMtres  that  tbey  will  really  can?  thla  out, 
reoeivlng  also  at  the  aame  time  at  which  this  proteaaaD  la  made 
and  ttila  pledge  taken  the  svmbol  and  sign  <a  the  remlarfon  ot 
sins  and  eren  the  remliitoi  Itself '  (Hamaok,  tIL  Ul). 
As  Hamack  says,  the  stress  is  laid  here  on  the 
confession,  and  tne  last  clause  sounds  like  an  after- 
tbonght.  The  tendency  to  emphasize  the  confession 
made  in  baptism  was  not  confined  to  Socinianism ; 
the  Anabaptists,  e.g.,  regarded  baptism  mainly  as 
a  badge  or  mark  aistinguishing  Christians  from 
others  (cf.  art  Anabaptisu,  i.  410).  This  shows 
the  influence  of  Rationalism  in  so  far  as  it  implies 
less  interest  in  the  sacramental  side. 

But  the  ultimate  influence  of  Rationalism  is  to 
be  discerned  in  the  serions  issues,  for  the  doctrine 
of  baptism,  raised  by  Biblical  criticism,  by  the 
science  of  compantdve  religion,  and  by  tiw  atndy 
of  religions  experience. 

IarwMArmM.—OsNXiiAL:  HOfllng,  D«u  SacratitentdeT  T«»/4, 
t  vols.,  Briangen,  I8M-8 ;  Hamack,  Hittmy  <^  Doffma,  Bng 
tr.,  7vola.,  London,  1890-0;  Hagenbach,  Doomtnai»ehSchu\ 
1846  [usafol  quotadona];  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  Chritttan  JnttUtt. 
tfms,  London,  1808 ;  Darweli  Stone,  Eo^  Baptim*,  London, 
UOC ;  Harriet,  art  'Baptism,'  in  Smith's iXU ;  art.  'Taofe,' 

ROMAS  poamoir :  Wilbelm  and  Scuuell.  Manual  ^  Tkuh 
lom,  ToL  iL  rises),  give  a  clear  oondae  statement ;  DaiuiiiKer, 
£^u^dfm>,  18T4.  is  indispensable. 

Cauaca  of  Bsoland:  tor  medlvnl  praotioe,  oonsotl 
Uaakell,  Jronttmenta  AtttKi^to,  L  p.  OOzlL  For  Eeforma- 
tion  settlement,  see  index  vol.  to  the  Parker  Sodei^'s  publica- 
tions ;  Hooker,  Boa.  PoL  bk.  t.  [ed.  Bayne  In  Sony  Man'* 
Lib.  19061.  Beddes  Stone,  see  TraeU  /or  tiu  Timet,  Noa.  07 
and  70,  and  Tarloos  oommentatMs  on  tbo  Artlolee,  mp.  Qlbeon. 
B.C.S.  F.  W.  Robertson  put  for«^  a  ficeh  and  latewsUng 
view,  in  sermons  4  and  S  ot  the  second  series,  1689. 

LVTBBRAir  catacBt  see  HSfllnr,  whose  boiA,baaidsibdnr 
ol  great  historic  valiM,  wp«ssaBta  the  <UatliMt|]r  OMHsnatire 
LoUMnn  attitude. 

CalvISOM:  Calvitt,/nit.  rr.  chs.  x]t.-xtL  In  Bereridge's 
later  tr.  vol.  IL  [ISOS] ;  WestmiMter  Cot^tvion,  any  edition. 

BArrmn:  CHV'sMjoMqff^uCtA,  HanBerdEirallysSoc.  1864; 
T.  Crosbr,  fiM.  qf  AntMi,  17S»-40 ;  Cxmmp,  BapM  HMon, 
1871 ;  Shakwvean,  AviM  Md  OoHgnguOouat  Pkmmt\ 
1907. 

ItrFAUt  BAPTISM  I  W.  Wall,  ffW.  qf  IpfM  BMm,  ITOS 
[new  ed..  London,  UOSl.  H.  WOOD. 

BAPTISM  (Indian).— In  the  initiatory  rites 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  grMt  reli^ons  oi  India 
and  their  various  sects,  there  is  ncAhin|f  which  can 
be  regarded  as  exacUy  parallel  to  Christian  baptism, 
except  the  general  fact  that  such  rites  imply  ad- 
mission to  or  public  reoognitirai  of  a  definite  re- 
ligious status.  In  the  CorisUan  rite  the  use  of 
water  is  baaed  on  a  natural  symbolism  which  has 
appealed  to  the  human  mind  in  all  ages,  and  of  this 
we  have  abundant  examples  in  ^e  purificatoiy 
ceremonies  of  all  Indian  reUg^mis.  Hindnism 
abounds  In  snch  baptisms  or  washings  aa  are 
referred  to  in  Mk  7*.  These  are  foundsd  on  the . 
association  of  religions  pnritf  with  water  used 
either  in  bathing  or  in  sprinkling  the  penon  or 
thing  to  be  sanctUied. 

In  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Sikh  region  we 
have  the  nearest  approach  to  the  form  of  Gmistian 
baptism ;  bat  even  in  tiie  symbolism  of  the  rite 
there  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  fondamental  diSbrenee. 
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The  Sikh  relurion,  which  it  professed  hj  about 
two  millicHU  of  the  people  of  the  Panjftb,  U  of  oom- 
paiatirely  modem  orinn.  NAnak,  its  founder, 
who  floarished  in  the  l6th  cent.,  was  one  of  the 
many  religioos  Bcholars  of  India  in  whose  mind  the 
philosophy  which  onderHes  Hindiusm  awakened  a 
protest  aj^ainst  the  carrent  idolat^.  He  was  a 
follower  of  KabiT,  and  was  also  iuffoeneed  by  the 
writijigs  of  the  MarfithI  poet  Nimdeva,  who 
floarished  about  the  year  A.D.  1300.  Passages 
from  the  writings  of  Eablr  and  Nftradera  axe  found 
incorporated  in  the  Granth  ('the  Book'),  the  re- 
ligiooB  book  of  the  Sikhs  ('disciples').  While 
Hindn  pantheism  easilT  lends  itseli  to  the  support 
of  polythMim  and  idoU^,  that  side  of  it  wbich 
emphanxee  Uie  oneness  of  Uie  Snpreme  Existence 
has  alwi^  been  crapping  up  in  the  form  of 
jffotests  i^ainrt  the  wcnehip  of  the  many.  N&nak 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this  frequently 
repeated  tendency.  From  the  movement  wiiich  he 
initiated,  there  emerged  onder  him  as  ita  first  guru, 
and  under  his  nine  suooessors  endinf^  with  Gnm 
Gorind  Singh,  a  religion  which,  rejectue  idolatry 
and  caste,  emphasizes  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
unity.  So  far  as  this  doctrine  dissociated  itself 
from  its  original  pantheistio  foundation  and  ap- 
proached the  deistic  conception,  we  may  reoognize 
in  its  snbseqaent  derelopment  the  influence  of 
the  Mnhammadau  nligiim  vitii  whii^  it  wu  fai 
constant  contact. 

The  distinct  religious  oommunity  into  which  the 
followen  of  NAnak  were  ultimately  oivaniEed 
bears  the  name  of  the  KfUUia.  Initiation  mto  the 
Sikh  religion  takes  place  by  admission  to  the 
KhAlsa  by  means  of  a  rite  called  the  Pakvi, 

The  Pahid  is  thus  described  in  tiie  qf 
Govind  Singh,  tike  last  of  the  gums : 

*  WbflD  Um  gam  bad  ntomed  from  the  hllla  to  An»adpar,  ha 
MMmUed  Uw  sodetiM  of  tba  dlaotplM  utd  told  Uiem  umt  b« 
raqnlnd  th*  head  of  a  diactple,  and  that  bo  who  loved  hi*  {nmi 
•hoald  maka  thla  oSerlnv.  Moat  of  them  ware  tarror-atricken, 
and  fled  ■  but  flra  of  tham  roaa  and  offered  reaolutely  theb 
bead*.  Tbaea  five  be  took  Into  a  room,  and  told  them  ttta^  aa 
be  bad  fonDd  them  tme,  he  wonld  gin  tham  the  peAttl  ol  the 
true  rtflgka.  He  made  tham  bathe,  and  aaatad  them  Me  br 
iida ;  ha  dkaolrad  puriflad  eugar  In  water  and  atlrrad  It  witb 
a  two-edged  dacgar,  and,  baring  radted  over  it  ■oma  Taraaa 
taken  from  Us  Oianth  In  praiea  of  tba  Ttmeleea  One,  he  made 
tbam  drink  tome  of  thii  alierbet ;  aome  of  It  be  pound  on  their 
heftdi  and  tba  raat  he  aprtnkled  on  their  bodiea.  Then,  patting 
them  with  hii  hand,  be  cried  with  a  loud  roloe,  "  Say,  The 
KUtaa  of  the  Tab  Oumt  Victor v  to  the  bolr  Tab  Gum  I" 
Aftar  be  bad  glTam  tba  paXut  to  theee  five  In  thla  manner,  be 
toAttUkewiae  from  tbam:  and  In  thla  wayalltherestof  hladla- 
chdas  wen  Isttiatad,  to  whom  he  gave  tfae  name  of  the  KUOm, 
■odlncto  the  named  each  the  epltbat  Slngb  ('lion'X  Than 
be  gave  the  order  that  whoevar  dealred  to  be  bli  diadpie  muit 
alw:^  ban  five  tbinga  with  Um,  the  namea  of  which  begin  with 
the  letter  k,  viz.,  hia  udr  (fat)  wblch  mnat  not  be  cut,  a  oomb 
(kama\  a  knU*  (faKAorl  a  aword  (MIAjmO,  and  breechea 
reaching  to  tba  knae  (iucU) ;  otbarwiae  he  would  not  oontider 
litm  a  diedide.' 

The  rite  itself  is  older  than  this  mention  of  it 
in  the  Lift  of  Oovind  Singh,  for  it  is  referred  to  in 
the  Life  o/  Nanak,  written  hy  Gnm  Arjon,  the 
fifth  gnm,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centary. 
As  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Oranih,  it  would 
appear  to  be  later  in  origin  than  the  time  of  Nftnak. 
It  was  not,  however,  instituted  by  the  last  gum, 
Govind  Singh,  who  in  the  pusage  just  quoted 
from  his  life  is  deeoiibed  as  admininlOTing  an  old- 
established  rite. 

It  is  no  means  clear  that  we  ought  to  regard 
this  rite  as  parallel  to  baptism  except  in  the  mere 
fact  that  it  marks  initiation  into  the  membership 
of  a^  reli^ouB  community.  The  place  given  to 
bathing  in  the  description  <)uoted  is  snmidiary ; 
the  essential  parts  are  the  drmking  of  the  8herl)et 
and  the  utterance  of  the  words  '  Yah  Gum ! ' 
In  its  oldest  form  the  rite  included  nothing  more 
than  Uiia,  and  its  original  aa  well  as  ite  later  pnr- 
poae  is  to  expnM  oommnnion  and  fellowship 
Uuongh  joint  par^pation  in  food  and  drink. 


This,  according  to  all  Hindu  standards,  is  the 
ultimate  test  of  religious  fellowship,  and  the  Sikh 
pahul  appears  to  be  only  one  form  of  expressing 
this  fact  of  religious  communion.  It  is  mterest- 
ing  to  notice  that,  while  devotion  to  the  gnm  is 
in^nded  in  the  ceremony,  the  Btresa  is  laid  on  the 
marks  of  fellowship.  The  Christian  rite  of  baptism 
admits  to  the  fellowship  of  the  virible  Churdh ;  but 
the  emphasis  ia  not  laid  on  this  side  of  the  saoxap 
ment.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  expresses  in 
the  first  instance  a  relation  oi  the  indtvidnal  to 
God,  not  to  the  oommunity  of  His  people.  Even 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  lord's  Supper,  while  the 
communi<m  of  believers  with  each  other  is  an 
important  element  in  the  meaniii^  of  the  rite^  Um 
thought  of  the  believer's  relaticm  to  his  Ijord  is 
predominant  in  every  interpretaticm  (rf  the  sacra- 
ment. This  is  an  illustration  of  a  characteristic 
difference  between  Indian  religions  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  ortiiodox  Hinduism  the  ceremony  that  ap- 
proaches nearest  in  its  speeifio  function  to  baptism 
IB  the  MuAj  cerenuoiy,  called  aleo  Upmiavana 
(Skr.  upa  and  ni,  'leading  up  to  a  teacher,' 
*  initiation '),  by  which  the  members  of  the  twice- 
born  {dvya)  castes  are  admitted  to  their  ree^Msctive 
privileges.  The  material  element  in  this  ceremony 
is  the  mvestitnre  with  the  sacred  thread ;  and,  as 
one  pcurt  of  the  rite  consists  in  investing  the 
subject  with  a  girdle  made  of  mu^'  grass,  in  the 
case  of  Brfthmana,  it  is  known  amongst  them  as  the 
Jfu^'  ceremony.  This  investiture  with  the  sacred 
thread,  called  wtavSta  {vpa  and  vyS,  'to  cover*  or 
'  clothe ')  or  yanlopavita  Docause  it  entities  to  the 
privilege  of  ofienng  sacrifices,  must  take  plaoe 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  11  and  S£2,  12  and  24, 
in  the  Brahman,  E^atriya,  and  TaUya  castes 


,thing  IS  not  an  integral  part  of  this  ceremony. 
The  yajiktpaviia,  or  Bucred  thread,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Br&bman  is  a  triple  thread  of  cotton 

Sam,  in  the  case  of  the  K^atriya  of  hemp,  and  in 
le  case  of  the  Vai6ya  of  wool,  is  placed  over  the 
left  shoulder  and  sllowed  to  hang  down  on  the 
right  side  of  the  wearer.  At  the  tune  of  investi- 
ture the  youth  is  placed  with  his  face  tamed 
towards  the  buq.  and  is  made  to  walk  round  a  fire 
three  times.  Then  the  gum,  taking  the  thread 
in  his  hand,  consecrates  it  by  repeating  the  G&ytUri, 
the  invocation  to  Savitf)  the  aun,  taken  from 
Siffveda,  iii  62.  10 — tat  savitur  eare^yarii  bhargo 
devatya  dhimahi  dhiyo  yo  nah  praehoaaydt,  *  that 
we  may  attain  the  glorious  light  of  the  god  Savitr, 
may  he  further  our  prayer.' 

After  the  thread  is  put  on,  the  youth  takes  a 
staff  in  his  hand  (of  diiferent  kinds  of  wood,  ac- 
cording to  caste)  and  goes  forth  to  be^  alms.  This 
alms  he  begs  of  his  mother,  or,  if  she  is  dead,  of  his 
maternal  aunt,  and,  failing  her,  of  a  sister.  This 
symbolises  a  covenant  to  support  his  gum  and 
himself. 

The  next  step  is  the  learning  of  the  aandhyd, 
or  prayers  appointed  for  the  principal  parts  of  the 
day,  moraing,  noon,  and  evening. 

The  last  act  of  the  ceremony  b  the  mavflji- 
handham,  or  the  tying  on  of  a  girdle  of  murW'  grass. 
Before  tlie  girdle  is  put  on,  the  gum  teaches  the 
boy  the  Savitr  mantTa.  Bending  with  hU  ri^bt 
knee  on  the  ground  and  saluting  the  gum  with 
namatMr,  he  saya,  'Repeat  to  me  tne  Savity 
mantra.'  Then  tne  gum,  wrapping  the  hands  of 
the  boy  with  his  garment,  takes  nold  of  them 
with  both  his  hands  and  makes  him  repeat  the 
mantra^  at  first  line  by  line,  and  finally  the  whole. 
The  young  man  thus  initi^ed  enters  on  the  BroA- 
nMchdri  { '  disciple '}  period  of  his  life  (see  Asbaha). 

Now,  while  all  the  external  features  of  baptism 
axe  abMnt  from  this  rite,  there  is  a  certain  innei 
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resemblance  between  the  two  in  the  place  which 
each  occapies  in  the  scheme  of  the  religions  life. 
The  most  striking  fact  in  connezion  with  the 
Bindn  rite  is  that  by  virtae  of  itsperformaace  the 
initiated  nnks  as  twice-born.  Tne  idea  that  a 
certain  ict  of  religion  marks  the  second  birth 
presents  a  paiaUel  to  the  Christian  idea  of  baptism, 
whether  regarded  as  *a  sendble  sign*  or  as  a 
sacrament  carrying  with  it  a  epiritnal  effect,  in  its 
relation  to  regeneration.  Looking  beneath  the 
ontward  surface  of  the  rite,  may  we  not  recognize 
in  it  the  expreesion  of  a  deep  human  conviction 
that  man  as  he  enters  this  world  is  not  fit  for  his 
sjdritnal  kingdom,  ^lat  he  mnst  be  bom  again  if 
heistopoeeees  it?  '  Except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he  oannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God '  (Jn 

If  we  look  for  any  parallel  to  Iwptiam  in  the 
Zoroastrian  reli^on,  which,  although  the  ancient 
home  of  the  faith  is  in  more  northern  lands,  is 
to-day  an  Indian  religion,  we  may  find  it  in  the 
oeroDony  called  Naujot,  by  which  Parsi  ohildren, 
botii  bt^s  and  girls,  receive  religions  initiation  after 
they  have  attuned  the  age  of  six  years  and  three 
months.  IndeedthemodemParaisometimesactnall^ 
speaks  of  it  as  baptism.  The  name  Naujot  indi- 
cates that  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  religions 
aiithorizaldon[  the  outward  symbol  of  which  is  the 
iavestitare  with  Ae  audra,  or  eaered  shirt,  and 
the  jhuft,  or  sacred  thread,  a  thread  of  seventy-two 
strands  worn  round  the  body.  In  Uiis  ceremony 
the  officiating  priest  recites  verses  from  the  Avesta 
Beriptures,  and  with  his  own  hands  places  the 
tvdra  on  uie  boy  or  nrl  to  be  initiated,  and  lands 
the  saored  thread.  On  each  side  stands  a  brarier 
horn  which  fiames  arise,  fed  by  pieces  vt  fragrant 
Muidal-wood;  and,  whua  the  Teraes  an  Being 
(dianted,  grains  of  tioe  are  thrown  towaids  the 
recipient  of  the  ordinance.  The  Naujot  is  fre- 
quently made  the  occasion  of  a  ^reat  social 
gathering,  followed  by  a  feast  in  whion  sometimes 
many  hundreds  of  persons  participate.  So  much 
doe*  the  social  aspect  predominate  over  the  re- 
Mgjgoi,  that  the  chanting  of  rtw  piieet  is  ■ometimea 
drowned  Iqr  the  strains  m  a  Isaas  band  diaooondnff 
the  moat  aecnlar  and  jovial  airs.  The  sense  of 
Ineongnuty  is  fdt  aiqr  ona  who  tries  to  associate 
the  ceremony  with  a  spiritual  purpose.  In  tiieir 
origin  such  ceremonies  had,  no  doubt,  a  religious 
meaning ;  but  they  have  to  a  large  extent  lost  it, 
and  have  beoome  the  badges  <d  a  oonunnnity  rathw 
than  a  vehide  of  sfHritoal  instanetion.  An  inter- 
esting fact  in  emnoiwi  with  tha  Naujot  oerMnony 
is  its  administntion  to  girls  aa  wdl  aa  to  boya. 
The  Parsi  woman  wears  the  saored  thread.  No 
Hindu  woman  can  wear  it. 

In  the  light  of  such  developments  the  high 
spiritual  significance  of  Christian  baptism  stands 
out  more  clearly ;  but  even  Christian  baptism  ma^ 
lose  its  higher  meaning  if  the  purpose  whioh  it 
ntbserves  as  a  mark  of  the  Christian  £aith  he  per- 
mitted to  overshadow  its  meaning  for  the  inuvi- 
dual  souL 

LnaAfoaa.— Sm  aodv  DDTunoM. 

D.  Maceichan. 
BAPTISM  (Jewish).— The  fact  tiiat  Judaism 
gained  aeceMdims  from  the  Gentile  world  gave  rise 
to  an  ^plication  of  the  practice  of  ceremonial 
ablution  altogether  new  in  Jewish  religious  life, 
viz.,  the  baptism  of  proselytes.  Precisely  as  the 
rite  of  bathing  after  cohabitation  or  nocturnal 
pollution  was,  in  the  period  after  the  destraction 
of  the  Temide,  regarded  by  the  Babbis  both  as  a 
ntzifloation  and  aa  a  kind  ci  consecration  for 
mterooiaaa  vitii  tiie  aaered  words  of  the  Law, 
■o  was  the  bathing  of  iHroselrtes  considered  as  at 
once  a  purification  from  heathenism  and  an  initii^ 
tion  oc  omsecration  of  the  convert  befon  Us 
admission  amongst  the  people  of  Gtod.  It  iraa  a 


ceremony  not  unlike  Christian  baptism  so  far  as 
the  individual  who  desired  to  become  a  Jew  was 
conducted  to  the  bath,  and  there  immersed  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  Rabbis,  who  recited  to  him 
portions  of  the  Law.  The  proper  term,  however, 
IS  the  '  immersion  of  proselytism'  (nru  n^<ae),  as  it 
is  designated,  e.?.,  by  BashL 

Tht  antiquity  of  proselyU  baptiam.—'BtHaUAM,  Um  Stota 
ptaUatoplMr,  who  tenght  In  Romt  till  a.b.  9t,  tatd  >ubMqaenUy 
Bvod  wi  Nlwm^  In  Ei^nu,  bftd  heud  of  Um  pnoOoe,  mi 
apMkt of  It, fbdaed, M ft nMttv of  oommoa kntnmdga.  lohls 
oonvemtlona,  m  rsoorded  by  Um  historic  Airlsn,  prefect  ct 
OkppmIoqU,  be  Dhistrates  tbe  maxlni  tbftt  ft  tun's  profMilon  d 
t»ith  ahould  be  cvried  oot  In  pnotloftl  Ufe,  bjr  referring  to  tlw 
tM3t  thkt  nuuy  Hellenei  ftre  oaHed,  or  oftU  ttaenuelves,  Jen^ 
Gtrtiftna,  or  Egjrptiftoi^  Blmply  beoftuee  they  have  adopted  tba 
rMMoiH  tinges ol  oooor  otoerof  thoee peoples.  Bat,  bspio- 
oeede,  wbeti  ft  ■sn  goes  <mbr  bd^wH  Id  snob  a  mftaer,  it  k 
uodiy  Mid  of  Un  tel  'he  ta  acr  Aw,  but  imm  tamOf  tbe 

iiiiiilil  f  niiir;  wblii  irbitiitiiiipnn  hliiisilf  tlii  iriliinns 

Ufe  ol  -tlie  b«>andaAd1taieleat,'tasiss«aBrwfaitbsatlls 
himedftTiaiTjm).* 

In  the  Bftbbbiioftl  Ittentan  (IfMdUBa,  on  b  Ui^  It  ie  stated 
that  ft  lady  named  Telaclft,  alMg  vritb  fair  fanale  elavee,  wae 
reoeiTed  iaut  Jndaian  bjr  a  Mtb  of  lunngnfen.  Tbi»  atorv  mi^ 


poedblrgobftoktoAtlnMatleaateqoatlyraiaote.  The  Baby  kn 

bdmod  ^ebkdmdU,  foL  400,  at  fooQooitalna  ttw 
BUeier  ud  Joahna,  who  both  floorlued  towarde  the  eed  ol  Oe 
1st  oenb  A.D.,  dtngreed  In  tb^  views  lecardliw  tbe  omkIWms 
Qoder  whlcli  ft  pnedrte  dioald  be  leodved,  Babu  Dieeer  ssMrt- 
ing  tbatdroaineUanwlthotrtiinmetdoii,BabUJoetaiifttbfttlnH 
inenloDwlthoatoiTonniclBion.waasn(Bdent.  It  bee  been  handed 
down  M  tba  admittedlv  valid  finding  that  both  tnuDenioo  and 
dnmnoUon,  and— in  taoory  at  leeet  ao  oUation  aa  weO,  wore 
indispensable  ocMMUtiona  of  admiirion  to  tlie  Jawiih  oommnnion. 

We  have  thua  good  aatboritjr  for  believing  that  praeelyte 
baptlan  wae  piaowed  towarda  tbe  end  ol  the  let  oentnry.  R  if 
probaW,  however,  that  till  about  thli  time  baptinn  wae  not 
regarded  brail  teaoheia  or  In  all  ooantriea  aa  a  oeremony  aaeo- 
dated  with  tbe  aot  of  embiaotng  Jod^nn.  In  view  of  this 
olnnunetanoe  tbeallanoe  of  oertam  wrtten,  inpaeeageatrftbeir 
worka  where  a  refemoe  to  the  praotioe  mgm  have  been  ex- 
pected, loaea  the  loroe  which  baa  eomatliDea  Men  attributed  to 
this  particular  caee  of  Uttimtmium  t  tilMtio.t  In  one  paaMge 
of  the  Hiabna,  proaelfte  baptiam  eeenii  to  be  merely  a  oath  of 
fifTi>^«''»'  punfloation,  which  the  praedyte  most  take  aa  <mm 
who  'oomea  from  tbe  foreakin.'t  Ibeoeremonialtrf  thepraatloa 
UkewlM  WDold  be  developed  gradually.  MaUngallthei 


titxa  neoeenrv  In  view  01  the  diftuaioD,  oonoepara,  atid  varloaa 
formeof  tbe  rite,  we  tnayealelyamime  that  the  Jewiih  baptira 
of  proeelytea  wae  not  of  later  origin  than  Christian  baptiam. 

Aecordhig  to  Talmudio  testimony,  the  baptism  M 
proselytes  took  the  form  <Mt  an  immarrion  carried 
out  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  Bablnnioal  regulationa 
for  oeremonial  purification,  and  in  presence  of  threa^ 
or  at  least  two,  witnesses.  The  candidate,  if  a  inal& 
waa  first  of  all  drcumdaed,  and  when  the  wound 
had  healed  [this  is  left  out  of  account  in  Pea.  viiL  8] 
he  was  taken  to  the  bath.  While  he  stood  in  the 
water  the  Bablds  (* disciples  of  the  wise*}  who 
happened  to  be  among  tue  vitneesee  once  more 
recited  to  him  some  of  the  great  and  the  lesser 
commandments.  Then  the  convert  made  a  oompleto 
immeruon,  and  stepped  forth  as  a  fully  privileged 
Israelite.  A  female  was,  for  mode8t3r's  sake,  taken 
to  t^e  wator  by  women,  the  '  disciples  of  the  wise,' 
as  legal  witnesses,  standing  behina  the  ouitaln  that 
servM  as  a  door.  She  was  then  placed  in  water  up 
to  the  neck,  and,  while  die  remained  in  this  pon- 
ti<m,  the  Bablns,  without  se^g  her,  but  within 
hearing,  gave  thur  selection  npon  the  oommand- 
ments.  She  thereafter  drew  her  head  under  water, 
and  at  that  moment  it  was  neoeesary  for  tbe 
witnesses  to  look  on ;  then,  as  she  came  out  of  the 
batii,  the  men  retired  with  averted  faces.  The  bap- 

•DterC  SpietM,  B.  9  (ed. 
fm  TV  6m  KmX  aaXAw  levBatas. 

OMMSltMlva. 

t  This  Vfdles  ipecUly  te  ndlo  AIik,  Jempbm  (lab  IBL 
Iz.,  xz.  IL)|  and  Jtivenal(i8U.  Xfar.  08X 

f  PM.VUL8:  •AmonnHrmijbdttaaBdsrtUtyNsaftkths 
evening,  but  Ml  olnvwiAtfassBoiad  masts.  OnswhoreoalTCS 
news  cd  a  death  and  one  who  gatbeit  bones  fikgiavedlfge^  BMV 
bathe  and  eat  (blapeiadUatonirwttA  tbe  saored^maats.  Apwee- 

Ste  who  baa  beoome  a  praadyU  OB  tbe  evening  bate*  Um  fMSOft 
(.  the  day  befoce]  (otnioendng  tain)  fits  sduiol  «f  Bhs—isl 
mya:  ■•HemMTba&aadM^UfalMiMAlBfiwafiSBV.''  B(« 
tbe BidHMdotmiW says:  "One wboooDMsfnsittwtewkb  Is 
aa  one  1A0  oomes  from  tiia  gmva,"'  Kots  that,  aasordtaig 
HBlff^ona^rt>otolwh^s>gr*v«Ismslllsn■nlssnfa^ss^w>«ga 


L  Upton,  London,  1841,  L  SUt): 
IASTbIs  p«fa%  partial  we 
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tism  of  a  proadyte  eoiUd  not  legallT  be  performed 
"by  night*  fH*  on  a  Sabbath  or  any  other  holy  day.* 

Tbu  description  is  to  be  nndentood  mm  one  of  oon- 
etitutire  validity.  Baptism,  aooording  to  it,  most 
be  admini«tered  orthodox  Jndaism  whenever 
jroeelytee  are  to  be  received  into  its  oommnnity. 

The  neoearity  of  proeelyte  baptism  was  argued 
by  the  Talmndio  acholars  from  the  fact  that, 
aeoording  to  Ex  KP^^^**,  the  Israelitee  vere  com- 
manded 'to  sanctify  tiiemselvee '  before  the  deliver- 
ance of  tiie  Law  at  Sinai.  That  sanctification 
involved  ablntirait  bat  wu  designed  by  the  writer 
as  a  neGeasen  condition  of  meeting  with  Deity. 
The  Rabbis,  nowerer,  believed  that  this  act  was 
ordained  in  view  of  the  holy  covenant  which  was 
to  be  completed  by  a  eacrifioe  (Ex  24^,  but  whieh 
was  about  to  be  instituted  fran  the  Divine  side  by 
the  giving  of  the  Law  (Ex  SO).  They  thos  assnmed 
that  even  at  that  early  stage  an  ablution  was  the 
ordained  means  of  gaining  admission  into  the 
covenant.!  We  find,  however,  that  proselyte  bap- 
tism was  regarded  also  as  a  bath  ot  purinoation, 
dflmgned  to  remove  the  nncleannees  of  neatbenism 
(el  the  Msaage  of  tbe  Mishna,  Psfc  viiL  8,  already 
dted).  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was 
dennniB  of  embracing  Judaism,  and  who  had  taken 
the  batb  required  afW  menstraation,  this  act  was 
credited  to  her  by  a  certain  Rabbi  Joshua  as  Muiva- 
lent  to  tbe  bath  required  of  proeelyteaj  It  is  a 
eorrent  opiniim  among  Christian  theologians  that 
bi^itisnjof  diildrfln}  takes  the  place  of  circnm- 
toMum.  The  Incident  just  referred  to  might  suggest 
the  idea  that  proselyte  bapUsm  was  originally 
sanctioned  by  Jewish  teachers  anxious  to  make 
conveita,  as  a  man  agreeable  rite  than  tbe  other. 
This  surmise,  however,  has  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
to  support  it}  while  in  the  case  moitioned  by 
Joe^l^  {Ant.  XX.  it  4),  drennoision  was  simply 

From  the  faot  that  the  Jewish  religion  claimed 
to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  and  from  snob  utterances 
as  that  of  Piiilo  (de  Pcen,  L),  '  the  proselyte  comes 
from  darkness  into  light,'  or  the  Rabbinical  prin- 
dpte  that  '  the  proa^te  is  like  a  newborn  child,' 
it  would  be  enoneous  to  infer  that  the  baptism 
of  proeelytes  was  Uie  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Jewish  religion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  ba(>tiBm  was  always  preceded  by  instruc- 
tion in  religious  doctrine,  and  thenceforward  there 
were  no  further  revelations  to  be  made.  The 
Rablnnioal  prin<riple  just  quoted,  to  judge  from  its 
disouarion  amon^  the  teachers  themselves,  was 
oonoeraed  exclusively  with  the  ci/vii  relations  of 
the  ^oedyte ;  he  was  required,  on  this  interpreta- 
tiMi,  to  auenate  himself  entirely  from  his  former 
interests,  and  even  from  his  sUU  heathen  kindred ; 
he  must  not  inherit  their  properly,  be  oannot 
commit  incest  with  them,  etaS 

Our  prefatory  note  regarding  the  charaoteristios 
of  proeelTte  raptiEan  is  thus  otmfimied  by  these 
eany  refetenoes.  Tti^  testimony,  at  the  very 
mom*  woouxages  the  idea  that  ue  eeremmy  m 
question,  with  it*  twirfold  iignifleatii»,  was  not 
seldom  nndentood  ea  merely  a  bath  of  pnrifloa* 
tion.  -V  r 

ImsATVU.  — BAbbiDio  taxti  (lUmndlo,  «to.)  an  oOUMtad  tnr 
H.  Ainsworth,  AmoUUknu  «n  Vts  PmtalMuk,  msa.  (kt 
On  17):  John  Ugbtfoot,  Bonu  B$braioM  (rt  mM:  J.  A. 
B«Bral,  &*ter  dot  AUtr  d»r  jaditehm  PnaOflmta^;  1814; 
If.  Siduwcksnbvssr.  Utb$r  d.  Alttr  d.  jOd,  PnmlyUntavft 
w%d  dmn  Zvaamminhamg  sitt  4*m  Jo/umtt.  «.  tkritU.  Attw, 
Berihi,  18S6  (pp.  4-SX  w«  «  •airer  of  tb«  oldw  Utentnn) : 
E.  ScUirer,  O/P*,  UL  U8ft;  srtt. 'fiuti«B."to  S.  Kranss, 


br  F.  C  Pe>tsr,lB 


W.Brandt. 


•  AD  thto  k  nt  forth  in  Um  Bilk  lUnnid,  r«MUmtfc)L  U.  tt-47. 
f  Bkk  rMamMh,ULUm,b;  KtrttMtk,  toL  9  a, 
t  Bih  TUJUmdtk,  M  ft ;  oL  the  Hsk  oooinnntoton. 
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BAPTISM  (Bfuhammadan).— Historioal^  con- 
sidered, the  Mnilim  rite  of  purificatory  aUntion, 
wt4ie  and  ghual  (see  Muhamhaoandsh,  §  6), 

See  baok  to  oiver^t  forms  of  Christian  baptism, 
nliammad  and  his  early  followers  were  called  by 
the  heathen  Arabs  Sabtrana  iq.v.),  a  name  applied 
also  in  the  Qnr'an  (ii  fi9.  v.  73,  xxiL  17}  to  a  sect 
mentioned  with  respect  Mside  the  Jews  and  Uie 
Christians.  This  name,  evidoitly,  is  derived  from 
tiie  Aramaic  root  fafta',  or  foba'f  'todip,'  'immerse,' 
and  means  'dippers,'  or  'baptizers,'  and  was  used 
originally  for  mnerent  heretical  Chriatian  sects  of 
HemerobaptiBtB,  Elkesaites  ($.«.),  and  M»JnAa'm.n^ 
(q.vXvho  practised  frequent  ceremonial  ablution 
(see  Wellhausen,  Resttfl,  p.  236 f. ;  in  1st  ed.  p.  205  If. ). 
Of  baptism,  however,  in  the  precise  sense,  no  trace 
appears  in  lalAm,  althou^  were  are  many  stories 
in  Enroiwan  crusading  l^;end  of  Muatims  who 
accepted  it ;  and  that  some  diatii^;uiBhed  Muslims 
were  knighted  by  Christians,  with  all  the  necessary 
ceremonies,  appears  to  be  praotioaUy  obtain  (Lane- 
Poole,  Saladm,  p.  387  ff.). 

Baptism  among  Christians  is  regarded  by  Hue- 
lims  as  an  initi^ry  rite  of  purihowtion,  parallol 
with  dreumcision.  A  very  curious  deeeriptioa  of 
tiie  rite,  as  viewed  1^  them,  is  given  by  al-Blrtlnl, 
from  Abfl-l-Qusaitt  al-AhwU,  in  his  Chronoloay 
of  Ancient  Natiom  (tr.  Saobau.  p.  288  ff.).  He 
introduoes  it  under  Epiphany,  in  giving  an  aeoonnt 
of  the  calendar  of  the  Melkite  Syrian  Christians  in 
Khwarian,  as  Efijham  for  the  Oriental  Qiweh  is 
a  otmmienuHaticm  of  the  baptinn  of  Christ,  ^lia 
deeoription  is  either  &noiful  and  imaginary  or  is 
of  some  obscure  local  rite.  It  agrees  with  none  of 
the  great  Oriental  rites.  In  jE^pt  the  Copu  used 
to  observe  the  Eve  of  Epiphany  (lailat  ai-ghi^), 
the  10th  of  Taba  («the  nth  or  18th  of  January), 
ae  a  great  riTer-festival,  plnngmg  into  the  Kile  as 
a  memorial  of  the  baptism  <rf  Christ,  and  believing 
that  on  that  nijght  it  could  prevent  and  cure  w 
illnesses.  In  this  festival  and  usage  tlw  HnsUnis 
also  joined,  and  al-Mas'tidI,  who  was  in  Egypt  in 
A.D.  9^,  describes  it  as  a  great  popular  oeremony 
presided  ova-  by  the  Ihshid  himself  (ifwrO*  wMh 
dAoAaft,  iL  864£ofPui8ed.).  It  is  now  obeenred 
by  Copts  only,  and  by  tJiem  not  to  any  great 
extent.  Even  (iie  plunging  into  the  Epiphany 
tank  in  churches  has  become  fireatlr  disused,  and 
the  foot-washing  of  Maundy  Thursiuiy  has  taken 
its  place.    For  the  religious  ceremcmy  see  TAs 


which  appears  to  be  a  survivaL  In  the  mosqne  of 
ad-DashtAtI,  just  outdde  of  the  Bftb  ash-Sharfya 
at  Cairo,  tnere  is  a  well  and  a  tank  {mag/v^),  and 
it  is  the  popular  belief  that  if  any  one  afflicted  with 
a  fever  (]9wnind)plunRes  into  the  tank  three  times 
in  tliree  weeks  he  will  m  healed  {Al-^i(af  al-jadida, 
iv.  112).  Others  make  the  healing  power  of  this 
moffAfi*  much  more  genenl,  and  describe  how  tlw 
sick  folk  descend  into  it  Iry  the  light  of  a  oandle 
(Micbell,  Egyptian  CalMtdar,  jt.  122). 

One  obscure  panage  in  the  Qnt'in  has  generally 
been  held  Muslims  to  be  an  allusion  to  Daptism. 
and  most  translators  of  the  Qnr'&n  have  acceptea 
that  view.  In  Qor'An  iL  13^  after  the  story  of 
Abraham,  how  he  waa  a  fonf^  of  the  mimitive 
religion  as  oontnsted  with  the  felths  <tf  the  Jenra 
and  Christians,  there  Is  an  exdamatoiy  outburst, 
'The  kind  of  dipping  (or  dip,  pbgha)  of  AllAhl 
And  who  is  better  than  AlUn  as  to  a  kind 


T 


id  of  dip- 
ling  (or  dip)t  And  we  are  worshippers  of  him.' 
?he  precise  syntactical  eonstmotion  of  fibgha  we 
need  not  here  consider.  It  is  plain  that,  lexico- 
graphically, in  tiie  oldest  AnMc  usage  (Xisdn,  x. 
319  ff.)  the  word  meant  tfther  the  aa  of  dii 
one  thing  into  tawthet,  as,  e.;.,  a  camel  dipt  j 
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into  water ;  or  the  thing  into  which  something  else 
ia  dipped.  Thus  phgha  came  to  be  the  regular  word 
for  dye,'  and  fihgk  is  used  in  Qur'fin  zxiii.  20  for 
'sauce.'  The  oldest  exegetical  tradition  Cfabad's 
Ta/Hr,  L  423)  sees  in  Qar.  ii.  132  a  reference  to 
ChriBtiaii  baptism.  It  differs  only  as  to  the  nature 
of  'the  kind  of  dipping  of  AUftn,'  some  holding 
that  it  is  the  fiirat  Allhh,  the  original  nature  in 
which  Allah  constituted  all  creatures,  and  from 
which  Jews  and  Christians  are  perverted  only  by 
their  parents  (see  Krehl,  in  SSOW,  hiBt.-pbiI. 
Klasse,  July  Ist,  1870,  p.  99),  and  others  that  it 
Is  IsUm,  the  religion  {tRn)  of  All&h. 

In  the  great  scholamdo  commentary  Mafdtify  al- 
fhaib  of  Bftzl  (d.  a.d.  1209)  a  considerable  advanoe 
IB  made,  and  the  idea  of  'dipping*  has  become 
distinctly  'dyeing'  (L  606).  Tae  first  explanation 
is  tiiat  the  'dyeing'  of  All&h  is  the  religion  of 
Islftm,  and  that  it  is  bo  called  (a)  because  Chris- 
tians  dip  their  ehildren  in  a  yeuowwaterandsay 
that  it  u  a  jpnnfloation,  sad  raat  they  have  thereby 
heoome  Christians ;  or  (6}  because  Jews  and  Chris- 
tianB  dye  their  children  in  their  Tespeotive  faiths, 
in  the  sense  that  they  inutil  these  into  them  (said 
to  be  a  possible  meaning  of  the  Arabic);  or  (c) 
because  the  form  of  Mam  appears  evidently  from 
the  traces  left  by  porification  and  prayer,  as  All&h 
has  sud  (Qur.  xlviiL  20),  '  Their  signs  are  on  their 
faces  from  the  trace  of  prostration,'  i.e.  the  mark 
of  dust  on  the  forehead ;  or  {d)  the  difference  be- 
tween the  true  faith  and  the  ftdse  is  as  evident  as 
that  between  colours  or  dyes.  Or  it  may  be  the 
ori^linal  nature  of  man  mentioned  above,  or  circum- 
cision ;  bat  Bfid  indines  to  the  first  view. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  any  idea 
of  baptism  was  in  Muhammad's  mind.  To  him 
baptism  would  have  suggested  either  wwfif  or 
ghusl,  which,  indeed,  ha^  s^pmng  from  it.'  The 
chapter  in  which  the  word  f*bgha  occurs  is  called 
'Of  the  Heifer,' from  a  section  (w.  63-68)  evidently 
derived  from  Nu  10,  which  prescribes  how  a  red 
heifer  should  be  slanghtered  and  bomed  and  its 
ashes  used  for  ritu^  purification  ('Bed  Heifer'  in 
Hastings'  DB  iv.  207 it.).  Further,  the  same  root 
wba'j  used  in  Qur.  iL  132,  ia  that  used  in  Aramaic 
for  the  purificatory  dipping  connected  with  the 
ritual  of  the  Red  Heifer  (Levy,  Ckaldaitehet  Wdr- 
terbueh,  p.  312,  «.«.).  It  seems,  then,  at  least 
possible  toat  Mohammad,  had  in  mind  aome  such 
prooesB,  and  not  aether  baptism  m  dydng.  That 
the  oldest  exegetical  tradition  shonld  be  in  error 
is  not  surprising.  The  earliest  intfopreters  of  the 
Qur'ftn  were  evidently  as  far  from  a  genuine  oral 
tradition  going  back  to  Muhammad  him^H>lf  as 
were  the  tranmiEitors  of  the  LXX  from  a  tradition 
going  back  to  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

Utssatom.— WaUhsnaen.  JUiU  oraMidWn  SMentumfi, 
BeriliuISdr;  Laoi^Pool^ Satadin and Ou Fail <tftluKtrtgdom 
^  •/'«nt«Um,  LoBdM,  UOe :  al-Bliiliil,  Chronologi/  tifAndmt 
»atlon$,  tr.  Saohu,  Loodon,  iSTOj  John,  Marqaeu  of  Bnte, 
Tlu  Biutinp  of  Uu  Watan  on  (A«  Em  ^  tia  Bp^Aanv.  London, 
1901 ;  HicfaeO,  Sgyptian  Calmdar,  London,  1900 ;  Krehl, 
'  Debar  die  Konuilauie  Lehre  Ton  der  Fredeatinktiou,'  in  SSOW, 
hlrt.-iifalL  KlMn,  Jotr  M.  1970;  l^Tj.ChaUUtU^  W6rt»^ 
ftntik,  Ldprig,  Uin  D.  B.  MaODOHAU}. 

BAPTISM  (Polynesian).— A  rite  closely  resem- 
bling baptism  has  been  observed  in  some  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  The  beet-known  custom  is 
that  of  New  Zealand.  For  five  days  after  the  birth 
of  a  child  both  the  mother  and  the  infant  are  tabu, 
and  remain  in  a  saoxed  house.  The  women  of  the 
neighbonrhood  then  assemUe  and  give  tiie  child  its 
first  name,  meanwhile  dipping  a  twig  in  water  and 
sprinkling  the  infant  with  it.  S<nne  montiis  hiter, 
at  the  feast  of  the  giving  of  the  (aeoond)  name,  the 
tohunaa  (jpriest)  dips  a  twig  in  water  and  sprinkles 
the  enild%  head,  ntteriiu:  formnlaB  in  an  archaic 
and  practically  unintelligible  dialect,  the  words 


varying  aooording  to  sex.  In  the  northern  island 
of  1  Sew  Zealand  the  child  was  not  sprinkled,  but 
waa  immersed.  In  both  islands  tiie  infant  was  dedi- 
cated to  Tu,  the  god  of  war,  and  the  mother  was 
forbidden  to  see  tiie  oeremcoiy,  althonc^  on  rare 
ocoadons,  yonng  pec^  were  allowed  to  be  present. 
An  addititmal  Mptimn  waa  abo  perfmned  when  a 
boy  reached  the  age  of  eight,  thaf  he  mi^t  become 
stnmg  and  manly.  In  the  Fiji  Uaods  the  first  hath 
of  a  child  was  oelelnrated  with  a  feast,  although  this 
is  hardly  baptism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at 
least  an  approach  to  baptism  in  the  custom  observed 
in  the  island  of  Botuma,  1^  which  the  chief  robbed 
the  face,  gums,  and  lips  of  the  newborn  child  with 
a  mixture  of  sea-water  and  coconut  oil ;  wUle  in 
the  island  of  Uvea  the  birth  of  an  infant  was  cele- 
brated with  a  feast,  at  which  the  child's  hawA.  was 
sprinkled  with  water.  The  ceremony  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  removal  of  the  tabu  which  rests  upon 
tiie  newborn  child. 

LiTBUTOu.  — Waits -Gerisod.  AnthnpotaaU  dtr  Ifmttw- 
vUfar,  vi  181-1S3  (La^rig,  187B;  PlOM,  Au  Kindt,  L2B8 
(Leind(,lSS4);  Ri^m,  Lm  SO^OM  iMpm^  nonMUt, 

k  iitlKri^  1888).  louis  H.  Gray; 

BAPTISM  (Teutonic).— The  practice  of  iq)rink- 
ling  children  with  water  shoruy  after  birth,  as 
found  among  many  aboriginal  races,  prevailed  also 
among  the  Teutons  in  heathen  times.  In  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D.  the  famous  ph^ician  Galen  had  learned 
that  it  was  their  custom  to  immerse  the  infant 
directly  after  birth  in  cold  river-water ;  and  about 
the  same  period,  as  well  as  later,  it  is  recorded  by 
Greek  writers  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bhine 
country,  who  are  designated  Celts,  hat  who  were 
nnquesuonably  Teutons,  employed  tiie  river  as  a 
test  of  legitimacy,  immersmg  all  thmr  infonts 
therein  in  the  belief  that  the  iUegitimate  would 
sink.  Unfortunately  our  authorities  for  the 
southern  Teutons,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  those 
for  the  northern,  yield  no  evidence  r^^axding  this 
primitive  rite,  the  reason  beiag  that  those  aoUiori- 
ties  date  almost  entirely  from  Ghriatiaa  times, 
when  Christian  baptism  had  beomne  the  genoal 
custom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  finds 
frequent  mention  in  the  Icelandic  sagas  and  the 
Ekldic  poetry.  It  is  there  spoken  of  as  ousu  txttiM, 
'  to  sprinkle  with  water,'  and  in  the  souroes  it  is 
dearly  discriminated  from  gicfrot '  to  deanse,'  *  to 
baptise'  in  the  Christian  senBe. 

The  writinra  in  which  tiie  enreenm  ooenrs 
belong  in  all  likelihood  to  the  Christian  pcnlod, 
but  the  people  spoken  of  as  actually  obsernng  the 
practice  were  certainly  pagans  (ci,  K.  Maurer, 
Waasermihe,  5  ff.).  The  custom  probably  took  its 
rise  in  religious  oeremonial.  By  the  Teuttms,  as 
by  many  other  races,  water  was  thought  to  be  the 
habitat  of  snpematural,  and  especially  of  beneficent, 
powersj  and  the  act  of  sufiiision  therefore  brought 
the  child  under  the  influence  of  these.  Hence 
tile  claim  of  the  master-magician  in  the  ffdvanuU 
(v.  168) :  '  This  I  can  make  sure  when  I  sufihse  a 
man-child  with  water — he  shall  not  fall  when  he 
fights  in  the  host ;  no  sword  shall  bring  him  low.' 
The  rite  was  performed  by  the  child's  father,  or  hy 
one  near  of  km,  or  by  some  person  of  standing  with 
whom  the  father  waa  socially  on  familiar  terms. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  initiation  by 
water  was  the  act  of  naming  the  child.  BotA 
ceremonies,  in  fact,  were  performed  at  the  same 
time  by  one  and  the  same  person,  and  between 
the  infant  and  the  name-giver  there  was  thus 
constituted  a  special  bond  of  onion,  which  was 
of  life-long  duration,  and  was  signuized  by  the 
name-giver's  bestowing  a  gift  npon  the  ohud  at 
the  ceremony  iteeU.  ut  connexion  with  the  birth 
of  Haraid  Gr&fdld.  for  instanoe,  we  are  told  that 
'Eiiikr  and  Gnnnhild  had  a  mm  whom  Araldr 
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Haarfager  anffiued  with  water,  and  to  whom  he 
gare  tl^  name,  ordaining  that  he  should  be  king 
after  his  father  Eirik  {Heimthringla,  ed.  V. 
J6n8M>D,  L  161).  In  virtae  of  this  act  of  naming, 
which  counted  as  the  first  transaction  relative 
to  the  child,  the  latter  acquired  its  status,  so  to 
speak,  as  a  hnman  being,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  le^  nnion  of  oonsan^uinity.  Henoe,  while 
initiation  by  water  was  in  the  first  instance  a 
religioas  function,  the  giving  of  the  name  was 
a  l<^;al  one ;  aa  both  were  penormed  by  the  same 
individaal,  however,  the  former  soon  acqaired  a 
le^^  significance  likevrise.  So  long  as  a  ciiild  had 
not  gone  through  the  ceremony  m  snfihsion,  its 
life  was  as  folly  at  tiie  father^  disposal  as  that 
of  a  child  who  had  taken  no  Donnshmrat;  he 
might  expose  it,  or  even  kill  it^  After  anfiusion, 
however,  the  child  enjoyed  the  full  le^  protection 
involved  in  consangainit^.  This  l^:al  provision 
still  remained  in  force  in  the  l^islation  of  the 
Northern  Teatons  even  after  the  iutrodoction  of 
Christuni^,  and  when  bapdsm  had  superseded 
the  older  nte :  aooording  to  the  earlier  Nwwegian 
law,  indeed,  the  murder  of  an  nnbaptiaed  luild 
was  much  more  leniently  dealt  with  than  that  of 
<Hie  who  had  been  baptized.  Thla  distinction  was 
not  abolished  till  long  Magnus  Erlingsson  altered 
the  law  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12lii  century. 
The  provindal  oodes  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  stul 
retaui  traces  of  this  andent  heathen  pinntof  view. 
Even  when  the  slayer  was  a  stranger,  *.«.  a  person 
other  than  the  purents,  a  much  more  moderate 
wergeld  was  exacted  by  Swedish  law  if  the  victim 
was  still  a  heathen,  >.«.  nnbaptized.  Similar 
enactments  are  found  in  the  .4j^;lo-Saxon  and 
the  Prankish  eodea. 

In  the  legislation  of  tiie  Southern  Teutons,  no 
doubt,  it  was  the  oeremony  of  naming  rather  than 
that  of  baptism  that  gamed  prommenoe  as  the 
function  which  brought  the  child  under  the  higher 
protection  of  the  law.  From  this  circumstance 
It  is  inferred  by  Maurer  that  the  rite  of  initiation 
\tj  water  was  not  of  Teutonic  origin  at  all,  but 
was  adopted  from  the  Christian  peoples  with 
whom  the  Northern  Teutons  came  mto  contact 
upon  the  islands  of  tiie  Western  Sea.  Bearing 
in  mind,  however,  the  genuinely  Teutonic  principle, 
still  firmly  rooted  among  many  Teutonic  peoples, 
that  baptism  invests  tne  child  with  a  higher 
legal  status,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  through- 
out  practically  toe  entire  Teutonic  race  a  child's 
right  of  inheritance  first  becomes  operative  at 
its  baptiani — ^regulations  never  found  among  non- 
Teutonic  peoples— we  feel  that  Manrer's  con- 
tention is  untenable.  The  drcnmstance  that 
among  the  Southern  Teutons  the  oeremony  of 
naming,  aa  marking  the  child's  entrance  into  his 
higherlMral  rights,  took  the  leadii^  plaoe,  and  that, 
fiuther.  uus  oeremony  was  fixed  fax  the  ninth  day 
after  Urtii,  goes  rather  to  show  the  influence  of 
the  Boman  praetioe  of  naming  the  ohild  and  pre- 
Bonling  him  in  the  tonple  tm  the  4Ua  huMau. 

liTBEATnai.— K.  Msnnr,  ' tJbor  dl«  WMSanraOM  dasni* 

lUDiwdMn  HeidmtuiDa '  (^Mond.  d,  k.  Bayt.  Atad.  der  Wu*., 
OL  L  voL  XT.  pt.  il).,  Munich,  1880) ;  K.  MdUonhof^  DtvtMeU 
AU*rtmMlnmd»,  It.  81«,  SSEB.  (Bmiln,  1900);  H.  Pfannen- 
•chmtd,  i>ai  Wtiiaean»r  fm  AcfdnifcAm  u.  oKnMlliehtn  OuUut 
mount,  1880):  W.  Manohardt,  AratonucA*  JfytAm 
QnM,  1U«.  mn.ii.  Grim,  JMaaih*  SMtUaUmumtr* 

BAPTISM  BY  BLOOD. -Two  usee  of  the 
expression  'baptism  by  blood*  must  be  dis- 
tingaiahed:  (1)  a  literal  use  as  applied  to  the 
tffactioee  of  pre-Christian  and  et^c  religion,  and 
(2)  a  metaphorical  use,  denoting  the  sunerings  of 
Christian  martyrs. 

(1)  LUtral  «M.— Among  tiSi  primitive  races  the 
Uood  of  beasts  <w  of  men  plays  an  important  part  in 


religious  oeremonies.  In  the  East  espedally  it 
had  pecoliar  purgative  and  propitiatory  properties 
ascribed  to  it,  as  oeing  the  seat  and  vehicle  of  life. 
The  ancient  Arabs  sprinkled  blood  to  lay  evil 
spirits  (cf.  Wellhansen,  Bute  arah.  Seidentum^, 
127),  and  a  similar  act  was  observed  in  Vedio 
ritual  (cf.  Hillebrandt,  Veditehe  Offer  und  Zavber, 
176,  179).  Hebrew  notions  oonceming  blood  were 
BO  fax  spiritnalized  that  there  is  only  one  instance 
in  the  OT  (1  K  2?*)  which  can  properly  be  described 
as  indicating  a  merely  superetitioas  or  magiral 
use  of  blood  (of.  Hastings'  DB  i  257,  s.v.  'Bath, 
Bathing').  For  its  employment  in  Jewish  cere- 
monial see  separate  artt.  CoTBMAMT,  Pubifica- 
TiON,  Sacbifick.  Hellenic  ritual  is  not  without 
exami^  of  cathartic  sprinkling  of  blood  (cf. 
Apollonins  Rhod.  Argonavt.  iv.  7M  f. ;  iEschylus, 
Bum.  282  f.),  and  in  the  Roman  Lupercalia  uiere 
was  a  piacuiar  use  of  dog's  and  goat's  blood  (cf. 
Wards  Fowler,  Boman  FettivaU,  311).  But  it 
was  probably  at  a  somewhat  late  date  and  under 
the  influenoe  of  prevailing  Eastern  enlts  that  the 
practice  of  immerrion  in  Mood,  result^  in  mmsl 
cleanness,  was  brought  into  the  Empire.  In  the 
Taurobolium  and  Ciiobolium  (Htemobolivm,  ef. 
Orelli's  CIL,  No.  2334)  the  worshipper,  issuing 
drenched  with  blood  of  bull  or  ram  from  the  pit 
over  which  the  beast  had  been  slaughtered,  was 
•ngudsA  as  being  oleansed  from  his  sins  and  ready 
iat  eternity  (cf.  'tanrobolio  crioboUoqne  renatus 
in  etemum,'  Ba-im  CIL  vi.  510).  See  separate 
artt.  Criobouuh,  Grbat  Mothbb,  Taubobouuh. 
For  savage  rites  of  purification  by  blood-sprinkling, 
cf.  J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonxa  Attit  Otirit,  261 ;  and  for 
Scandinavian  and  German  paralieU^  cf.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mythf^ogi^,  i.  45 ;  and  U.  Jahn,  Op/er- 
gebraweAs,  SI.   Ci.  also  p.  872*>. 

(2)  MeteiphoriccU  tut. — In  the  Christiui  Church 
allusion  is  very  early  made  to  a  baptism  by  blood 
in  connexion  with  martyrdom.  Polycarp  (A.D. 
156),  who  atripped  himaelf  of  bis  garments  at 
the  stake,  may  very  well  have  wished  to  8u;tufy 
by  so  doing  a  preparation  for  baptism  by  Slooa 
and  fire;  and  sJthongh  the  action  seems  to  have 
been  unusual  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Lucian,  who  in  his  morte  Peregrini  describes 
Perogrinus  aa  making  a  similar  preparation  for 
death,  it  was  probably  not  the  first  time  that  a 
Christian  martyr  tried  to  carry  out  in  his  own 
person  the  prophecy  of  Mk  10**  (cf.  H.  F.  Stewart, 
invocation  of  Saintt,  M,  66).  The  germ  of  the 
idea  that  death  for  Christ  had  the  effect  of  baptism, 
viz.,  remission  of  sin,  is  found  in  Melito  of  Sardis 
(e.  170  A.D.),  who  in  an  extant  fragment  (ed.  Otto, 
xii. )  says  that  two  thin^  confer  forgivenees  of  sins, 
viz.,  baptism  and  suffering  for  Christ.  Hermas 
{Pcutor,  iii.,  Simil.  0,  5  20)  says  much  the  same : 
'  Omnium  eorum  delete  sunt  deliota,  quia  propter 
nomen  Filii  Dei  mortem  obierunt.' 

But  the  first  definite  mention  of  baptism  by 
Uood  in  Christian  literature  is  probably  a  passage 
in  the  Patno  S.  Pervetwe  (A.D.  202) :  *a  sanguine 
ad  sangninem  ab  obstetrice  ad  retiarinm  lotura 
post  partum  secundo  baptismo'  {Passio  S.  Per- 
petuee,  118).  To  about  the  same  date  may  be 
assigned  the  de  Baptitmo  of  TertnlUan,  who  says : 
*  eat  quidem  nobia  etiam  secundum  lauaorum,  nnnm 
et  ipaum,  sanguinis  scilicet,  de  quo  dominus,  habeo, 
inquit,  Inptismo  tingni,  cum  lam  tinctns  fuisset* 
{de  Baptismo,  16,  cf.  Lupton's  ed.  €ui  loe.). 

The  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
baptism  made  by  Tertullian  in  this  passage  and 
elsewhere  is  maintained  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  de  Itebtmtitmo,  and  by  Cyprian,  who  says  (de 
Exhort.  Martyr,  prtaf.  3)  that  the  first  baptism 
(by  water)  gives  remission  of  sins,  while  the 
second  (by  blood)  gives  union  with  God  and  man, 
or  the  final  victory  of  God  and  Christ. 
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Origen  holds  that  baptism  by  blood  excludeB 
the  possibility  of  sln^  and  ventures  to  assert  its 
saperiority  over  baptism  by  water  {ffom.  in  Jwd. 
Til.  478 ;  of.  Itedepenning,  Origenea,  u.  28). 

Tbeae  notioiu,  stmck  oat  under  stress  of  per- 
secution, were  taken  up  in  times  of  peace  by  later 
vriten,  0.ff.  Ambrose,  Angostlne,  Cyril  ot  Jeru- 
salem, Gr^i^ry  of  Nananzus,  and  Grennadina,  and 
became  the  established  teaching,  until  finally 
aoholaatic  divinity  definitely  adopted  the  scheme  of 
baptismum  sanffuinit  aqucB  fiaminis  (so.  spiritus 
taneti)  (of.  Thomas  Aq.  Swnma,  p.  iiL,  q.  xL  xiL, 
when  baptism  by  blood  ii  Miigned  a  higher  i^aoe 
than  the  other  two). 

It  is  doubtless  possible  to  regard  the  expression 
baptism  by  blood,  fire,  tears  as  merely  rhetorical 
(so  DCA  L  169,  a.v.  'Baptism');  bat  Hagenbach 
{History  of  Ckrittian  Doetrin^,  i.  286)  pomts  out 
that  the  parallel  between  the  emcacy  of  water  and 
blood  rests  upon  the  antithesis  which  the  Fathers 
desired  to  maintain  between  man's  free  will  and 
the  influence  of  Divine  Grace.  In  baptism  by 
water  man  appears  as  a  pasnve  recipient;  in 
baptism  by  blood  he  contributes  somethmg  of  his 
own. 

Ltnumu.  —  H.  Dodwdl,  Ditmtatbma  Cvpnaniem 
Bremen,  IflQO;  J.  G.  Pruer,  Adonia  AttU  OtirU,  London, 
1907 ;  F.  W.  <MM,  '  Du  ohrtBtUohft  lOr^rtani  In  den  eraten 
JfthrhondttrtM '  tn  ZMtehri/l  Mir  dU  AMomoA^  Tluoiogi*, 
Oothft,  ISM;  Grinun,  DeuUehe  MrtM^igi**,Bva:k,  1875; 
Hagenbach,  History  of  CArwttan  voatrinifi  (En;,  tr.,  Bdin- 
btu^,I8Sin;  U.  Juin,  DUdeutaAMOnf«rmbriucK»,  Bradfto, 
188* ;  J.  H.  Lnpton.  TertvlHan  d«  BapUmo,  CMnbridge, 
IMS:  H.  F.  StewBTt,  DoetrimA  Bamanmtium  d*  InvoeatioM 
flsmlwtMW,  Loodom.  1907.  H.  F.  StkWABT. 

BAQILANI.— BaqOftni  (tA.H.  403a  A.D.  1012) 
was  initiated  into  the  system  oi  orthodox  theirfogy 
aasociated  with  the  Ash'srites— so  named  from  t£e 
founder  of  the  school — by  his  teacher  Mugfthid,  a 
pupil  of  Ash'arl  himself  (f  A.H.  324= a.d.  935)  and 
B&hili  {tA.B.  827=A.D.  038).  The  aim  of  this 
school  was  to  safeguard  the  doctrines  of  the  Qnr'ftn 
against  the  ratio^listio  tendencies  of  Uie  Ma'ta- 
&litM»  and  at  tiie  Mme  time  to  maintain  a  em- 


ciliatory  attitude  towards  the  daims  of  reason  and 
the  phiioBophy  which  contended  for  the  rational 
interpretation  of  the  Qu^to  and  the  exdasion  of 
^1  its  irrational  elements.  Baqil&ni,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the  two 
oonflioting partisan  was  r^aided  bysome  as  nmnly 
a  Mu'taalite,  ie.  a  rationalist  and  an  infidel,  but 
the  majority  saw  in  him  the  ohampion  of  orthodoxy 
among  the  Ash'arites.   His  whole  active  life  was 

S'ven  to  his  polemic  against  the  liberalism  of  the 
u'tazilitea.  That  hehada  potent  influenceapon 
MosUm  theology  may  be  infeired  from  the  fact  uiat 
his  opinions  are  dted  in  oonjanetion  wit^  those  of 
al-Ghaz&lI(  t  A.H.  506=«  A.D.  1111),  the  greatest  theo- 
logian of  Isl&m,  and  his  teacher  Juwami  (t  A.H.  478 
=  A.D.  1085),  by  ibn  Taimlya  (t  A.H.  728  =  A.D. 
1327}  in  his  Letters  (Cairo,  1323),  p.  62,  by  Qashjri 
(t  A.H.  879=cA.D.  1474)iDhisCommentai7onTa^s 
(tA.H.  672=A.D.  1278)  'System  of  Doctrine,' 
( Tagrid),  Treatise  iL ,  '  Inquiry  concerning  the  wUl,' 
and  by  many  others.  Baqilftni's  system  is  prac- 
tically that  of  Ash'an  (see  al-Ash'arI,  p.  Ill), 
although  he  certainly  grafted  several  philosophical 
doctrines  upon  tiie  orthodox  theology,  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  atonu,  the  doctrine  of  empty  apace,  the 
idea  that  the  wUl  (especially  in  God)  abhors  the 
contrary  of  the  thing  willed,  and  that  one  aocident 
cannot  become  the  substntnm  of  a  second.  The 
extant  diota  of  Baqiltoi,  however,  are  too  meagre 
to  substantiate  any  further  difformoes  of  notfc 

All  we  know  of  his  external  life  is  that  he  was 
bom  in  hnmble  drenmstanoes,  his  father  being  a 
greengrocer  in  Bafra,  and  that  he  hdd  the  office  of 
a  judge  in  the  same  dty.  From  the  latter  fact 
eomes  tiie  title  by  which  he  is  best  known,  viz., 
Kfi^I  Aba  Bakr,  bat  his  foil  name  was  Aba  Bakr 
A^ed  ibn  Ali  ibn  at>Taiyib  al-BaqillnL 

H.  HOBTBK. 

BARASHNUM,  BARESHNUH.-^  Pusi- 

ncATioN  (Parsi). 

BAR  COCHBA,  BAR  K0CHBA.~8ee 
MlWflTAmi  (FSKUDO-). 


BARDS. 


Breton  (E.  Awwtl),  p.  412. 
Irish  (DoroLAS  Hyde),  p.  414. 


Welsh  (E.  Ahwtl),  p.  41«. 


BARDS  (Breton).— Though  the  Breton  tongue 
is  dosd^  related  to  Welsh,  the  hiatory  of  Breton 
poetry  is  far  more  meagre  than  that  of  Wales. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  in  Brittany  the  ruling 
classes  and  tiiose  sections  of  the  community  that 
had  literary  interests  turned,  even  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  to  tiie  French  tongue  for  the  satisf ao- 
tim  of  thdr  literary  wants.  The  result  was  tiiat 
in  mediaeval  times  tiiere  appears  to  have  been  in 
Brittany  no  powerful  and  deu^y  established  liter- 
ary tradition,  carried  on  by  profeesional  or  semi- 
profesmonal  bards,  as  there  was  in  Wales;  while, 
in  later  times,  there  was  no  popular  demand  for 
native  poetry  except  when  it  was  of  a  purely 
popular  kind  (anch  as  the  ballads  called  Ovmtiou 
and  Sonitm),  or  took  the  form  of  religious  dnma. 
Count  Hersart  de  la  VUlemarqui,  in  his  zeal  for  his 
native  land,  imagined  that  in  mediaeval  Brittai^  a 
body  of  heroic  poetrr  had  flourished :  bat  there  are, 
unfortnnatdy,  nownere  to  be  found  any  traces  of 
such  poetrjr.  Nor  have  we  in  the  case  of  Breton, 
as  we  nave  in  the  ease  of  Wdsh,  marked  evidences 
of  that  lingnlstie  otmMrratiKn  which  tends  to  ke^ 
the  literary  tongoe  distinct  fnm  tiie  spolnm  lan- 
guage of  a  people.  Breton  has  fax  more  of  the 
characteristics  01  a  ooUoqnial  language  than  Welsh, 
and  it  approaches  nearer  in  numy  respects  to  some 
of  the  Sonthara  Welsh  dialects  thante  tiw  Welih 


Utera^  tongue.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the 
view  that  G&itien  de  Troyes  derived  his  Arthorian 
material  and  nomendature  from  Brittany  is  that, 
apart  from  popular  folklore,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  Arthurian  literary  c^de  in  medisevsl  Brittany 
at  all ;  and  the  other  Bntish  heroes,  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  Arthur,  do  not  appear  even  to  have 
been  known  in  Brittany ;  whue  in  Wales,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  the  leading  heroes  both  of 
prose  and  of  verse  narrattve.  In  Wales  the  centees 
of  tiie  bardic  system  were  the  courts  of  the  princes, 
but  in  Brittany  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever 
of  any  systematic  prinoely  patronage  given  to 
Breton  poetiy.  As  M.  Loth  of  Renaes  says,  there 
is  no  oontinuouB  Breton  text  of  any  kind  before 
the  €dA  of  the  ISth  oentoxy.  The  language  cer- 
tainly was  written  before  tiien,  since  we  have 
Breton  glosses  and  Breton  proper  names  in  writing ; 
so  that  it  is  all  the  more  strange,  if  Brittany  had  a 
flourishing  literature  in  Breton,  that  there  should 
be  in  existence  no  single  fragment  of  it>  In  bis 
Chrettomathie  brttonne  M.  Loth  says : 

'  After  hftrtnc  inndad  tU  the  oouta  of  Um  Armnrkaii  ind- 
insolk  trom  th«  OoaemoD  to  the  Loire,  fttter  hftving  hMTtlie 
upper  hud  in  the  old  dioceaea  of  Dol,  8^t-H«lo,  Saint-Brieoc. 
Tr^guier,  Uon,  Oomoualllea,  uid  Vmum  od  the  NutaaeoMt, 
uid  in  the  Int^or  bftvlnf  commenoed  to  oroaa,  from  ttn  8th  to 
tha  nh  oeaL,  avan  tha  VDaiB*  to  tba  ndi^ibonrbood  o<  Badoi, 
BntOB  ii  loond,  kft«r  Hm  U-Uth  OMit,  suddaBlj  ttmac  tank 
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towards  Um  WMtiiadtrOB  tUi  period  K  oeauplw  tbaoat  the 
nme  vM  M  tt  doM  to-d*;.  Ttw  tlOmaem  at  BratMi  chMs  with 
FniuAtkiiiUiM,wlMUMr<rfrMiiahBjrlttui7orof  Fmnoe  ItMU. 
or  ot  tbo  Anglo-Norman  kmm.  wen  not  alow  to  make  Preixdi  tbe 
tauagoage  ot  the  ariatocnojr  uid  Um  Instrament  ol  intoltectnal 
onltora,  trm  tn  tba  Bretoa-cpwJdng  aooa.  Tbo  moat  aooiant 
toxtain  medfaarol  Breton  bear  wttBMi  to  thto ;  Cby  aw  almoit 
aUtnuriationiorbnttattoaatranltaaltaaab;  tharRMwtinlj 
panetmtod  with  Ftmeti  woida.' 

H.  Loth  shows  how  BretOD  wu^  eren  in  meduErral 
times,  lel^ted  to  a  lower  place.  Yet,  as  he  points 
cot,  we  should  not  be  jnstified  in  thinking  that  there 
bad  never  been  in  Bnttajiy  snch  a  thing  as  Breton 
enltnre  or  Breton  literature.  He  argnesqaite  justly 
that  the  very  existence  up  to  the  16th  cent,  of  tbe 
complicated  Breton  system  of  versification  implies 
a  literary  pniod  during  which  that  system  was 
evolirad;  socha^stem,  which,  be  ssy^,  has  features 
in  common  with  tne  renificatica  of  Waiesand  Corn- 
wall, implies  the  existence  at  one  time  of  a  school  of 
bards  or  wandering  Breton  poets  (trouviret  bretont). 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  Breton  metres 
bear  far  fewer  traces  of  professional  elaboration 
than  do  those  of  Wales.  In  this  case  M.  Loth  is 
inclined  to  explain  the  oomplete  disappearance  of 
the  older  body  of  poetry  by  the  very  limited  oirde 
to  which  it  appealed  or  the  oral  oliaTactar  oi  its 
tranamisnon.  The  significant  fact  for  all  students 
of  Celtic  influences  on  French  medinval  literature 
is  that  not  a  Une  of  Breton  medieval  literature 
exists  before  tbe  15th  centniy.  How  meagre  the 
TMonants  of  Breton  poetry  are,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Wales,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list 
of  th«  fngmoits  and  portions  (tf  Middle  Breton 
poetxy  finmi  the  15th  ana  subsequent  oentnziesthat 
nave  come  down  to  us : 

(1)  A  Breton  tngmeot  tn  tbe  taroa  of  H.  PatbaUs  (Loth,  RCti 
It.  451,  t.  ttS%  m  A  aoore  ot  qolto  mutilated  Twsea,  protmbly 
tntiwTnanMdialMtaDdof  tbeendolthaUth  oant  (wbUobea 
lnrLath,a.vliL161).  (S)  Ametrioal  lUeotSt.  Nonn,t£amotber 
olSfc.  David,  in  the  form  of  a  Mywtary  pUj:  (pabUdwd  in  1887 
tba  Abb4  Hoonet,  witb  a  traariatkm  by  the  Breton  fnuDmarlan 
and  lexlcograpber,  Le  Oonldeo,  and  Iw  JiL  Bmaolt  O.  iIlL  290  ff. ). 
Um  ODl7  ■ouroe  of  thla  mjitarT  h  mMB  in  the  HbUolbtano  Na- 
tknale  ot  tbe  Utb  oentniT.  1%a  itoiy  to  that  ot  tbe  UUn  i/<^e 
ifSLDoviddnrntia^.  The  eotne  to  laid  matnlr  in  Walea,  bat 
as  Attempt  to  made  to  tooaliae  aooM  featurei  ot  tbe  etotr  In 
Brittnnr,  anob  ae  tbe  burial  ot  St.  Hood  a*  Dtrinon. 

From  the  I6th  oent.  onwards  the  cMef  oom- 
positions  written  in  Breton  have  been  Mystery 
^ysi  which  show  unmistakably  the  influence  of 
Ftntch  models. 

In  UN  there  waa  pttUUed  L*  Grand  MvHtrt  i*  JAm,  oi 
fAMk  a  copy  «xlata  fit  tbe  BtbHothAque  NaootuUe.  From  tbe 
«*fdeDOS  ^kvoace.  M-  Loth  belferee  that  tble  KyWrr  waa 
writtsa  about  tbe  date  of  ita  pnbUoatlon.  A  aacood  edition  wae 
pnUMied  at  HorlaU  In  USt  bj  Oeorna  Allleona.  H.  Loth 
points  out  that  tbe  edition  followed  by  the  Breton  tranilator  to 
HMtof  Araool  Oreaban,  or  ntber  that  of  Jean  Hlchel,  idajredat 
Aifera  la  1488,  and  aoon  attarwarda  prlntad  br  TAnrd.  Tba 
■no  book  alao  ooDtalna  a  Breton  renlOB  o(  tba  iVaiuitMBMUta 
Mwrim  tTnmmutM  am  vtnm  au*reh«i  MariaX  tbe  FiJUm  Jvu 
^ Mmrw (i>«MW  Uuma  Maria\ and  tlte  L«ik Man(BiAu 
MMbdtny  For  the  two  latter  there  are  do  known  fVencb 
istotosto  AsoUmt  Breton  Mnter/.whlcliwaijmblMMd  in  the 
UAowt.  sad  afterwarda  in  tbe  ITth,  waa  L»  MftUn  4*  8ainU 
Bsrfta.  Tbe flrrt edition  wu  pubUsbedtnlMT, and ttta  saontd 
fat  1M7.  Ibe  former  waa  prInM  at  Parto  tor  Bernard  de  Lena, 
printer  of  Horiaix  (sea  'abUograpble  dee  tradlttona  at  de  la 
fittteatora  pomilatra  da  la  Bratagoe  ■  [pp.  SU-tlAI,  br  H.  CMdos 
and  Panl  Bftrffiot,  pablUied  at  Parto  [  aa  an  eztraot  from  tbs 
ROOi.  ThtoUTatOTTtaMbaenraprtitted  after  tbe  1667  edttteo, 
wtth  tba  vsrisnt  resdiagsof  tba  1M7  edition,  bv  a  dtotlngntobed 
Braton  soholar,  IL  E.  Bnsnlt,  pcolaaaor  at  tba  hoDlCy  (rfXetUta 
ol  PoWaii  {Nan tea,  BooMU  dea  MhHophttoa  bretona,  iwax  lUa 
dfsaaa  to  aubatantiaUv  tbe  aame  as  ths  prtattad  Fraoeb  drsas  vt 
tba  aaina  name,  bat  M.  Loth  abows  tbat  titers  an  dlltoisuoes 
between  tbs  two  ^sjs  anlBoiaDtlr  asrked  to  JnatUv  tba  aoppoal- 
tloD  that  Um  Bnwo  draota  to  SD  sd^itntton  ot  s  nanoh  renko 
paraUal  to  Oat  wUdi  baa  baas  printed.  Aoothar  Brstoo 
fi^itaar  to n*  Mirror  tfJka», eosBpoied fat  in* sodprintad 
taUTkattbaOoanatofBtrraBrfsofOatarlaa.  Ihto^aterr 
to  te  |nlT»U  banda,  and  U.  Lotb  atataattist  bs  waa  sua  to  obtain 
a  ooirr  ol  a  portion  ot  It  only  ttarongb  tbs  good  oOoaa  of  tbe  Abb4 
Oorra  ct  LeenoreB,  who  tauiaoribed  It. 

In  the  17th  cent,  we  And  also  some  Bratw  hymns 

GUlahed  by  Tangny  Onesocai  in  1S0O,  bat  there 
8  bem  no  darclopinent  m  hymnologyjfai  Bretm 
eomparaUs  for  »  moment  witb  that  coWaleB.  In 
On  ISUi  oenk  the  work  ot  adapting  and  coj^ng 


Mysterr  plejs  was  carried  on  vigorously,  and  we 
have  the  following  among  other  compoutitms  of 

this  type : 

(I)  iIo6«T<If  iKoNffallrateryinBlxactiandtwodaTa.  TUa 
b««ra  tbe  date  SOtb  Norember  1741.  K.  Loth  ahowi  it  to  be  ot 
French  origin,  but  atatea  that  it  to  very  different  from  tbe  plar 
<4  'Robert  le  Diable'  in  tbe  MiraeU*  dt  Sotrt-Damt,  t  n. 
iSocUU  dea  andena  textee  truiQatoX  and  alao  from  tbe  Mjftttn 
du  atM*,  publiabad  at  Rouen  In  im.  (2)  TAa  OnMion 
qfOuWortd,  Tbe  oldeat  known  MS  (dthtoplu  waa  written  In 
ITOO,  and  la,  like  tbe  Oomtob  (rwrtawi  an  by«  ('Tbe  Creation  of 
the  Workl'),  an  intitatloo  ol  the  French.  (8)  TKt  Trajf*df  of 
SL  AIm/m.  Tbto  waa  remeanted  In  1790,  and  to  a  tnnalation 
into  Breton  trom  Ftmha,  though  Ita  preotoa  French  aouroa  to 
not  known.  M.  Loth  pouila  oat  that  It  to  verj'  different  fnat 
tbe  Hlrade  plaf  ot '  St.  Alexto '  in  the  MiraelM  da  Jrs(n^lls■M, 
t  ilL  p.  tSS  (SooUU  dea  nndans  textea  traagato). 

The  leading  Breton  poet  <tf  the  19th  oent.  U 
Lozel  (Pranfois-Marie),  wbo  waa  bom  on  6th  June 
1821  at  Plouaret,  COtes-du-Nord,  on  tbe  boundarr 
of  Lannion  and  Guingamp.  Breton  literature  ana 
the  revival  of  Breton  life  in  the  19th  oent.  owe 
probably  more  to  tbe  work  of  Luzel  than  to  that  of 
any  other  man.  The  Vioomte  Hersart  de  la  Ville- 
maroni  (1st  half  of  19tb  cent)  undoubtedly  did 
mnon  to  call  attention  to  the  history  and  literature 
of  Brittany,  bat  bis  uncritical  attitude  towards 
popular  Breton  poetry,  which  he  imagined  to  be  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  his  readiness  even  to  alter, 
in  accordance  with  his  preconceived  ideas,  the  text 
of  the  popolai  poems  which  he  published,  led  to 
a  reaction.  Lnxel,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed 
the  tme  scientific  as  well  as  the  poetic  spirit  of  his 

rand  was  alive  to  the  importance  <rf  badnz 
ITT  Ml  ascertained  concrete  fact.  It  is  to  hS 
zeal  tnat  we  owe  the  collection  of  numerous  copies 
of  Mysteiy  plays  that  were  scattered  over  Brittuy. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  researches  to  plays ;  he  also 

Stthered  together  a  considerable  body  of  popnlar 
ret<m  biUlad  poetry,  the  Owergiou  BrtU-lM  and 
the  £rw-/s»<  It  is  in  these  simple  p<qnilar 

poems  that  we  see  the  tme  reflexion  of  the  poetic 
spirit  of  Brittany.  Wales  has,  indeed,  In  her 
PenUlion  ttiyn  a  certain  body  of  popnlar  poetry, 
but  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  isolated  verses ; 
and,  by  tbe  side  of  the  earber  and  later  traditions 
of  that  poetry  which  is  the  fruit  of  conscious 
personal  sld^  the  popular  poetry  of  Wales  has 
perhaps  not  been  adeouately  prized.  In  Wales,  too» 
there  Is  a  oonsiderable  bolutd  literature,  whieh  has 
characteristics  that  are  reiy  simitar  to  tboeeirf  the 
popnlar  poems  of  Brittany. 

Breton  popnlar  poetry  has  a  simple  and  artless 
character,  put  its  very  simplicity  gives  it  a  eharm 
of  its  own.  It  is  fond  of  those  narratiTe  and 
dramatio  inddents  which  often  ooenr  even  in  the 
humbler  life  of  man.  It  has  various  moods,  but  the 
graver  and  sadder  stnun  of  a  life  of  toil  pre* 
dominates.  This  poetry  is  espeoially  interesting  as 
the  expression  of  a  racial  psychology  that  hss  been 
in  dose  tonoh  with  Nature  through  hard  toll  on 
land  and  sea,  and  which  has  had,  moreover,  a  life 
far  away  from  that  of  the  great  centres  tA  the 
wider  world.  In  spite  of  tbe  dose  Idndiip  the 
Welsh  and  Breton  tongues,  the  Wdsh  and  ^eton 
typw  of  mind  are  at  the  present  day  in  many 
respects  very  diflferent.  The  Breton  mind  is  con- 
servative, the  Welsh  mind  is  progressive ;  Brittany 
is  tbe  great  Boman  Catholic  stronghold  of  France, 
Wales  is  tbe  great  Nonconformist  stronghold  of 
Southern  Biitiun.  The  individualistic  as  wdl  as 
the  oolleotdve  movements  of  the  19th  cent,  have 
met  with  a  hearty  response  in  Wales ;  and  the 
industrial  problems  of  uie  age  are  nowhere  more 
keenly  fdt  than  in  some  of  the  populous  centres  of 
Wales.  The  spirit  of  competition  has  pervaded 
even,  her  Uteraxr  sphere.  Yet  it  is  pleasliu;  to  see 
the  growtli  at  the  present  daj  of  a  eertwi  nw- 
pnxKement  between  Waiesand  Brittany,  which  is 

S roving  a  itimnlnB  to  BretoD  Utemcote  and  to 
Iteton  inatitationB.   One  fsatore  of  Uiis  roppnekt- 
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ment  has  been  the  exchange  of  visits  at  the  National 
Eisteddfod  of  Wales  and  the  Celtic  festivals  of 
Brittany  hy  delegates  from  the  two  countries.  In 
these  visits  the  Marqnis  de  rEstoorbeiUon,  M. 
Fusteck  H.  le  Goffic,  and  M.  Jaftrennoa,  one  of 
the  auMt  living  poeta  of  Brittany,  have  taken  an 
active  part.  To  U.  la  Groffic  Brittany  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  active  part  which  he  has 
tal£en  in  the  publication  of  Breton  btdlads,  and  the 
stimnlns  which  these  have  been  to  the  farther  com- 
position of  those  simple  poems  in  which  the  Bnton 
mind  delights. 

LrrE;aA.:i''[i.T,— J.  Loth,  ChrettomalM*  Brrionna,  partle, 
'Br'  l'ju-Ariiiori.-Jiiii,'  Fuia,  1880  ;  L-urel.  (Jmrsimi  Bmz-I^U, 

PiLiis,  liL^.'.ilnJ  tit'pi-th  j!rcir'ldlT:>ii}-'^'-''  /iiv'ij/j)-,  "-iiri t-"Ti'rb<di 
I  r.  n^.  H:i.^l-  ,  1'.  irir.  i'<>>!i  ;  C'Ount:  Hersirt  deJ^  VLllennarquA, 
l\.,ir'f  lii-i-r'.         ,lJ-',.if  CLrii^  iJi.il.!,  li^ti  liis  llur^Ot- 

l.i.  i:.  I  - .[  I-,  (  -.^  1.  "  t-r;  -I  l.M.T  .  P.  S.ni!l1fit  rvufl  Heuri  GmduM, 
^,f.J,r.r,,.,.,i|,^  Jftr'/if-""*  it  '!■!        !'it''fi\lu)'--  i<'^pi!ialn 

lU  ill-  ISr't'-iif,  I'jirLS,  Jb^':!,  yiyi.  •Wi-WSi,  {Ihis  y^'Miti^-x^llJ 
is  njvii|piil;li:  1-ir  Miu  ntiJ'Jj  ul  all  iilinws  ai  Ilrnlnn  IHis]; 
Lotli,  J'.Vii-j' fvi'd'iii  l-fi-iirnn^  m  A  ftU'Tiqne-  tin  ir  i\  ii  ai-'  ,S/'  'Jt 
tl''  lii-iiNi-j,  is-^.i;  Anfttol?        Hras,  /.<■  VVi.-r.'ra 

Vfli-jiie,  t'fi.ri.i(fi,il.,  f.jnt  iirLiimbly  HhJi  vv.jhk  Isii-  'l.  Jji  ^E 

ViilijLiMi'-  rciiiii!!.'  ij(  Um  I'liiii  .i.i'l"ripl.ii's  I't  l!r";l.nii  1 11 1' i  .il iirri]  : 
VicI^rTwriiruc,  '  fl-,  ■L'ium:-  l..-r..-,iii- ,  Mj-Ii-,  .■.-Vrii^a' 
I /;.).f.  .  n  L.  ru-.-~.il,  yr-,:;i.:  ..I,  ,!.  /,.■■.■,(«, 

tiJ-.v  ^v.\  jM-ff,:.  y.i;-.;  K-.-L:iri-  F-  v.  SiiCkCu Juiff. 

(iViJ-rr  11!/*  (irr  Dr\:'.-ijiic,  Tubjiiiicii.  JMl  ;  liuuvestre,  Lrti  dur- 
v'r»  lin'!oi'--,  l-^j'j,  nnv  til.  I'iirijj,  1^7,; ;  Hnrtmuim  onJ  L. 
P!bu,   /Jrri  (I  tl  in."      I'tJ^tjiiifjErr,  '■"'i!':  Tam  Taylor, 

/friJ^niis  flfld  .Vrj((ifl^  o/  /Vitt>irty,  JjJI"ii"i,  l'^*''  ;  HrnauJt,  '  Pi"j[i;M 
Lrvtonii,  Uerhn,  Lczi-LlrcLz,  liraduii-^ 'I'l  I'l'i-J' <:i  li'i  IJuruz-hr-dl 
CD  T-pri!  frain,'ii.l«  i'.H'('«t'rir-M  iJf  ia  Svi'i-'ii^  il'  f.iniiljiirwii  -J-'^  <  ■■■(-(«- 
du-.Word  [li^lll:  Lutel,  Iti.-  rAuUir.i'i.-!/,'  ■Iiiui>..lu 

Bartm-Brifi'.  SaiTiUBritiif  and  I'lris,  I'-T'J  :  Licb-rprLit.  iirl.  OD 
tta«  liUtll«liLiOlU      ^Jr,Mr-fiwt,  I"  '.-"'"...^  ,  71.11  Al-nl  T'li^J. 

BARDS  (Irish).— The  earliest  poems  of  the 
Irish  bards  are  lost ;  bat  altboagh  it  is  not  easy 
to  re-constmct  for  oarselves,  with  any  degree  of 
follness,  the  functions  and  snrroandmgs  of  the 
pre-Chnstian  poets,  we  are  by  no  means  without 
data  to  attempt  such  re-oonetruction.  We  know, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  poet  was  regarded  as 
possessed  of  ^powers  soflBoiently  supernatural  to 
maice  even  pnnoea  tremble ;  for  with  a  well-aimed 
satire  he  eoold  nuae  boils  and  disfiguring  blotches 
upon  the  countenance  of  his  opponents,  or  even 
do  them  to  death  by  it.  This  belief  continued 
until  the  later  Middle  Ages ;  and,  even  down  to  the 
days  of  Dean  Swift,  the  Irish  poet  was  credited 
with  the  power  of  being  able  to  rhyme  at  least 
rats  and  vermin  to  death.  Anin,  the  early  Irish 
poet  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  judge  in  all 
cases  of  tribal  disputes  and  in  other  matters.  He 
was  also,  if  not  a  Druid  himself,  probably  closely 
allied  with  the  Dmidio  order ;  and  when  Christi- 
anity superseded  Druidism  in  the  6th  cent.,  the 
mantle  of  Dmidio  learning  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  his  ihonldera ;  and  amid  Christian  times  he 
seems  to  a  large  extent  to  have  oontinned  the 
Dmidic  traditions.  His  verses  prior  to  the  6t^  or 
7th  oent.  were  not  rhymed,  but  seem  to  have 
depended  for  their  eflect  upon  diction— a  sort  of 
rhythm,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  alliteration. 

The  Irish  memory>  always  vray  tenacionsi  has 
handed  down  to  ns  in  wmie  of  onr  oldest  MSS 
several  verees  ssid  to  be  the  first  ever  made 
in  Ireland.  These  are  ascribed  to  no  leas  a 
person  than  Amergin,  brother  of  Eber,  tr,  and 
£remon,  the  three  early  Milesian  conquerors,  sons 
of  Milesius  himself,  to  whom  (or  to  whose  uncle 
Ith)  every  free  Celtic  family  in  Ireland  traces 
itself  back  to  this  day,  just  as  the  Teutonic  races 
of  Qermany  traced  tneniselves  to  one  of  the  three 
main  stems  that  sprang  from  the  sons  of  Mannus, 
whose  father  was  the  eod.  Tnisco.  These  verses  of 
Amergin,  like  all  other  very  early  Irisli  poems 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  are  composed  in  a  kind 
of  rhettnic  or  unrhymed  ontborst,  called  rosg  by 
tiie  Izishi  and  thutt  can  be  little  donbt  that 


they  were  handed  down  from  grandfather  to  father 
and  from  father  to  son,  perhapa  for  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  Irish  Celts  became  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing,  which  they  probably  did 
in  the  drd  cent.,  when,  naving  become  acquamted 
wit^  letters  through  the  Romanized  Britons,  they 
invented  for  themwlves  their  carious  Ogam  ^ha- 
bet.  As  it  has  always  been  the  belief  of  the  Gads 
that  these  verses  of  Amergin's  were  the  earliest 
ever  composed  in  Ireland,  it  may  very  well  be  that 
they  actually  do  represent  the  oldest  surviving 
lines  in  the  vernacular  of  any  country  in  Europe 
except  Greece  alone ; 

'  I  MB  the  wind  which  hrMthM  tq^  tlis  ses, 

I  MQ  the  mre  of  the  ooean, 

I  Km  the  munnur  of  the  billows, 

I  sm  the  ox  of  Mven  combat*, 

I MD  the  Toltora  upon  the  rock, 

I  Mu  k  b«un  of  Uie  nin, 

I  am  Lhe  Mremt  of  pUnts, 

I  sm  ft  wild  boftr  in  valour, 

I  vn  ft  wIdiod  tn  the  wstMr, 

I  ftm  ft  Uke  in  the  plftla, 

I  ftm  ft  word  of  fMaot, 

I  ftm  ft  wAni  of  the  Iftnoe  nt  bfttU^ 

I  ftm  the  mftn  who  orefttec  in  tiw  bead  (Lfc  of  inftn) 
the  fire  (t^  thft  thought). 

Who  is  It  tbftt  throws  light  upon  the  meeting  on  tha 
moontftln  Of  not  I)T 

Who  ftnnoonoea  tlM  ages  of  tha  moon  fll  not  nf 

Who  teadua  tba  pkoe  when  ocnidMatba  bmOI  noCOT' 
It  is  only  natural  tiiat  D'Arhras  de  Jubainville, 
whose  translation  of  these  very  difficult  verses  is 
here  given,  should  discern  in  uiem  a  strong  vein 
of  Pantheism,  which  appears  to  run  through  the 
poem.  It  may,  however,  have  no  such  pregnant 
signification,  and  may  be  merely  a  panegyric, 
coached  in  metaphor,  uptm  the  jno weas  of  the  smger 
himself.  Anotner  poem  ascribed  to  the  same 
Amergin  appears  to  be  an  invocation  of  Ireland,  of 
which  he  and  his  brothers  took  possession  for  the 
Milesians.  It  is  unrhymed,  has  a  tendency  towards 
alliteration,  and  shows  a  strongly  marked  leaning 
towaida  din^Uabic  diction,  as — 

'  I  loroke  tbe«,  Erin, 
BrUUftnt,  brilUftntieft, 
FertUe,fertUehlU. 

WftTjr,  WftT7  wood. 

Flowing,  flowing  ■)  i  iiiiii, 
Fiihy,  iili3r  Iftke,'  etc 

The  Irish  annalists  themselves  have  never  been 
agreed  as  to  the  time  when  Amerein  .is  supposed 
to  have  sung  these  verses,  some  dating  it  ns  far 
back  as  1700  B.C.,  and  others  placing  it  as  late  as 
800  B.C..  All  that  we  can  say  with  certainty  ia 
that  they  are  very  old.  In  like  manner  we  find 
preserved  the  earliest  satire  said  to  have  ever  been 
pronounced  in  Ireland,  and  other  pieces  of  the 
same  nature,  all  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity 
and  almost  unintelligible,  dempite  the  heavy  ^obhb 
added  to  them  by  the  Irish  of  the  Middle  A^es. 

After  the  gener^  establishment  of  Christiani^ 
in  Ireland,  which  was  largely  owing  to  Saint 
Patrick,  who  commenced  his  misnonary  labours 
aboat  the  year  432 — though  there  were  Christians 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  Mkm  his  tame— we  find 
the  poets  still  oocapring  a  very  highpiMititni.  In 
the  preface  to  the  old  law-book  the  J^ane&ut  M&r, 
some  of  whose  tracts  in  thur  present  form  cannot, 
says  Juhunville,  be  later  than  the  close  of  the 
6th  cent.,  we  read  that  the  Old  Law  had  been 
reduced  to  form  by  the  Irish  poets  long  before  St. 
Patrick's  time.  'Whoever  the  poet  was,'  says 
the  text,  '  who  connected  it  by  a  thread  of  poetry 
before  Patrick,  it  lived  until  it  was  exhiluted  to 
Patrick.  The  preaerving  shrine  ia  the  poetry,  and 
the  SeanohuB,  or  Law»  is  what  is  preserved  therdn. ' 
The  tract  itself  begins  thus : 

'Ibe  Seanohus  of  the  men  of  Erin— what  bis  pnatmd  Itt 
The  Joint  memory  of  two  Mnlore,  tba  ttwUtloa  from  ooa  to 
another,  th*  ermipoiition  ofpotti.' 

Here  it  ia  that  we  probably  oome  upon  the  real 
secret  of  the  early  poet's  importance^  which,  as  we 
luiow,  placed  him  next  to  toe  prinoe  and  tradned 
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his  person  sacrosanct.  This  importance  arose  from 
the  fact  thatj  in  an  age  when  writing  was  not  known 
or  tued,  he,  and  he  alone,  possessed  the  power  of 
throwing  law,  history,  and,  above  all,  genealogr, 
into  such  forma  as  oonld  be  stereotyped  npon  £Ee 
only  tiien  available— the  human  mem<ny. 

We  know  from  Cnsar  (ds  BOl.  OaU.  Ti.  xiv.  4) 
that  the  Gaulish  Dndds  who  could  write,  and  who 
used  Greek  letters  for  ordinary  purposes,  neverthe- 
less refosed  to  commit  to  writing  any  of  the  con- 
siderable number  of  verses  which  they  were  obliged 
to  leam.  Cssar  seems  to  think  that  they  did  Uiis 
paztly  to  keep  their  lore  a  secret  known  only  to 
Ihmnsdvee,  and  partly  to  strengthen  the  memory 
of  ^leiT  disciples.  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
tiiat  the  Dmids*  verses,  in  which,  as  in  Uie  verses 
of  the  early  Irish  poets,  laws,  genealoeies,  rights, 
and  prohibitions  were  enshrined,  had  had  their 
origin,  in  Gaol  as  in  Ireland,  long  before  the  art 
of  writing  had  been  diffused,  and  the  priestly  elasa, 
always  conservative  by  n&tnre,  had  oonHnned  to 
hold  fast  to  tradition,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
thur  learning,  but  also  in  their  manner  of  trans- 
mittin^  it.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  that 
the  Irish  ever  imitated  them  in  this  respect,  or 
showed  any  repugnance  to  oommitting  to  writing 
their  own  traditional  lore,  so  soon  as  Isttoti  had 
once  become  common  amongst  them. 

The  schools  of  the  Iriw  poets  subsisted  for 
generations,  ude  by  side  with  the  colleges  of  the 
uersy,  in  Ireland,  but  they  were  perhaps  less 
fimuy  localized,  and  showed  a  tendency  to  attach 
thenuelves  to  the  personalities  of  their  master- 
poets  and  teachers  rather  than  to  particular  locali- 
ties. It  is  also  probable  that  there  may  have  been 
a  certain  amount  of  confusion  when  the  ancient 
Draidie  schods  b^an  to  break  up  and  disintegrate, 
or  rather  before  the  'sons  of  learning,*  as  the  Irish 
eaUed  the  students  who  attended  tnem,  began  to 
spedalize ;  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  offices 
of  historian.  Judge,  pocL  and  genealogist  were 
not  sharply  ustinguuhed  from  one  another  for 
many  generationa.  This  will  be  the  more  readily 
ondnnood  if  we  remember  Uiat  one  of  the  principal 
tasks  of  the  historian  in  early  times  was  to  preserve 
the  tribal  genealogies  upon  which  tiie  holding  of 
land,  and  indeed  the  en  tiro  tribal  system,  depended. 
But  both  hiB  history  and  genealogy  were  preserved 
in  a  shrine  of  poetry,  ana  whoever  was  master  of 
the  contents  of  this  poe^  became,  naturally  and 
inevitably,  the  judge,  who  alone  was  aUe,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  to  settle  the  disputes  of  (he  tribe 
and  the  suits  of  its  individual  members.  Indeed, 
the  office  of  poet  did  once  legally  carry  with  it  the 
office  of  jud^  as  well,  according  to  Irish  accounts, 
until  the  rewn  of  Conor  Mac  B&ssa,  shortly  before 
the  birth  oi  Christ.  He  it  waa  who  first  made  a 
law  tiiat  tiie  office  of  poet  shonld  not  of  necessity 
carry  with  it  the  office  of  judge  also ;  for,  says  the 
old  text,  '  poets  alone  had  the  power  of  ia<Ucature 
from  the  time  that  Amergin  Whiteknee  [the  son  of 
Milesius  mentioned  above  as  bein^;  the  first  Irish 
poet]  delivered  the  first  judgment  m  Erin.' 

The  prof  ession  of  poet  was  so  popular  in  ear^ 
Zrdani^  that  at  one  time,  it  is  said,  one  third  of 
the  patrician  families  followed  this  Mllinc.  They 
expected  to  be  supported  1^  the  general  public, 
and  terrorized  the  wealthv  with  the  threat  of  their 
satire.  They  oonstitntea  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  the  prodnotive  working  part  of  the  nation, 
and  three  distinct  attempts  were  made  to  get  rid 
of  them  altogether,  the  last  at  the  Synod  of  I>Tnm- 
eeat  In  A.D.  SOO,  where  their  nnmben  were  greatly 
eat  down  and  their  preit^tives  restricted,  though^ 
to  oounterbalanoe  this,  certain  endowments  of 
land  were  apportioned  to  provide  for  their  schools. 
These  institutionsactnally  continned.  withsoarcely 
a  bre^  nntil  the  17th  cent.,  when  those  few 


who  escaped  the  spear  of  Elizabeth  fell  beneath 
the  sword  of  CromweU.  In  these  schools,  wMch 
were  the  lineal  descendants  of  tiie  old  pre-Christian 
Dmidic  foundations,  there  gradually  arose  a  com- 
plete system  of  specialization  in  learning.  There 
still  exist  fragments  of  the  metrical  text-books 
used  in  these  schools,  preserved  In  the  Booh  ^ 
Lemttvr  (e.  1150)  and  other  MSS,  and  that  they 
date,  partially  at  least,  from  pre-Christian  times 
seema  certain  from  their  prescribing,  amongst  other 
items  of  the  poet's  course,  a  knowledge  of  the 
magical  incantations  called  Tenmlaida,  Imbat 
forotnai,  and  Diehstal  do  ehtiutaibh  na  tttaithe. 
The  poet  was  also  obli^ied  to  leam  an  incanta- 
tion called  C4tnad,  of  which  the  text  says : 

'  It  Is  uaed  tor  finding  out  k  tbstt :  ons  sliigs  it,  Uut  la  to  tMj, 
through)  the  right  Bst  on  the  tndk  ot  the  itolen  Iwast  [obnrrs 
tha  kDtiqne  wnumptlon  that  the  only  Uad  ot  wwltfa  to  ba 
atolen  ia  cattle],  cv  oo  tha  tnok  of  the  tUat  In  oaae  Uie  baaat  to 
dead,  and  ooe  alDn  It  three  times  on  the  ooa  traok  or  the  other. 
11^  bowerer,  one  doea  not  find  die  track,  one  ainga  it  through 
toe  right  Art  and  goea  to  Bleep  apoD  tt,  and  In  000*8  tleep  the  mao 
who  naa  bfooght  nawafia  olaarljrahown  and  Eoade  known,'  etc 
Another  Citnad  to  be  teamed  is  one  which  desires 
length  of  life,  and  is  addressed  to  'tiie  Seven 
Daughters  of  tiie  Sea,  who  shape  the  thread  of  the 
long-lived  ohUdreo.'  Another  cunoQS  opwauoo 
with  which  the  poet  had  to  make  himself  familiar 
was  the  glam  dichinn,  intended  to  pnnish  any 
king  or  prince  who  should  refuse  to  a  poet  the 
reward  01  his  poem.  The  poet,  says  the  text, 
*waa  to  fast  upon  the  landa  ot  the  king  lor  iriKn  tb*  poMa 
waa  to  be  made;  and  the  oonaent  ot  thirty  laymen,  utirlgr 
biahopa  [a  OhrlstUo  touch  added  In  later  times  to  main  ttta 
pasMge  pass  muster],  and  thirty  poela  ahould  ba  bad  to  oom. 
poae  the  aatire.' 

The  proceedings  were  weird  and  terrifying.  There 
were  seven  gndes  of  poets,  of  which  tM  <iUamh 
[oUavl  was  the  highest,  and  the  whole  seven  were 

to  go, 

'at  the  rUng  of  the  son,  to  a  hill  which  aboold  be  altoatad  sfe 
the  bouDdarr  ot  sereu  landa,  and  each  ct  them  waa  to  turn  Ua 
face  to  a  different  land,  and  Uie  oUsmA's  face  was  to  be  turned 
to  the  land  ot  the  king  who  was  to  he  satirised,  and  their  backs 
should  be  turned  to  a  hawthorn  which  ahoold  be  growing  on  the 
top  of  a  hill ;  and  tba  wind  shoold  be  bloving  trom  the  north ; 
aixt  each  man  waa  to  hold  a  perforated  itone  and  a  thorn  ot  the 
hawthorn  bosh  in  his  hand :  and  each  man  waa  to  aing  a  reree 
of  his  oompoattion  for  the  king,  the  chief  poet  to  take  the  lead 
with  bis  own  verse,  and  the  others  In  oonoert  after  him  with 
thelii ;  and  each  of  them  sttoald  pUos  fala  stone  and  his  tbora 
under  the  stem  of  the  hawtliom  tree ;  and,  if  It  waa  they  who 
were  in  the  wrong  in  the  oaae,  the  ground  ol  the  hill  would 
•wallow  them ;  and,  it  it  waa  taa  Uiur  who  was  In  the  wrong, 
the  ground  would  swallow  him,  aod  Us  wife,  and  his  son,  and 
Us  Btoad.  and  Us  nbsi^  sad  Us  houad,' sta 

It  is  evident  that  tiiese  magio  ineantationa  and 
terrifying  ceremonies  found  amongst  the  remnants 
of  the  poets*  books  are  really  remnants  of  the  pre- 
Christian  teaching  of  the  Dmidio  schools,  which 
had  embodied  themselves  in  the  text-books  of  later 
times.  Thejr  show  at  once  the  superstitious  rever- 
enoe  with  wliieh  Uie  poets  must  have  been  remrded, 
and  the  extnme  antiquity  of  their  schows  and 
text-books ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  contended  Uiat 
such  pieces  of  obvious  Paganism  had  their  oiig^ 
after  Ireland  had  been  Christianized. 

Tfae  Irish  poet  was  not  called  a  'bard'  but  a  ^ 
iJUla).  The  bard  was,  in  oomparison  with  him, 
only  a  rhymester ;  and,  though  both  existed  side 
W^side,  there  was  the  greatest  disparity  of  statns. 
Where  the  file  reoeivedhis  three  cows  for  a  poem, 
the  bard  bore  away  only  a  ccJf.  The  distinction 
between  the  JUe  and  the  bard  seems  to  have  come 
to  an  end  during  the  long-continued  wars  with  the 
Norsemen,  when  much  of  Ireland's  internal  policy 
was  thrown  into  the  melting-pot.  There  were 
seven  orders  otfiU,  and  the  biRnesb  had  somethinjg 
like  a  twelve  years'  course  before  he  attained  his 
degree.  The  oards  were  divided  into  'free'  and 
'  un-free '  bards.  There  were  aght  classes  of  eaoh, 
and  each  class  was  allotted  by  law  the  metres 
which  it  was  allowed  to  make  use  of.  A  lower 
class  could  not  uie tiie metres  bel<mging  to  ahigher 
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class.  WLether  the  Celts  invented  rh^e  seems 
open  to  doubt.  Zenss,  the  father  of  Celtic  learning, 
asserts  that  thev  did.  One  thing  is  certain :  we  find 
the  Irish  as  early  as  the  7th  century— that  is,  long 
before  any  other  people  in  Europe  made  use  of  it — 
l^ging  rhymed  poetry  to  s  nigh  pitch  of  per- 
fection. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  by  no 
people  on  the  globe,  at  any  period  of  the  world's 
history,  was  poetry  so  cultivated  and  so  re- 
munerated as  it  was  in  Ireland  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  even  down  to  the  17th  centnry.  In  the 
16th  and  following  centuries  the  poets  fell  under 
the  b€ui  of  Uie  English  State,  beoaose,  as  Spenser 
puts  it,  their  poems  were  'tending  for  the  most 
parte  to  the  burto  of  the  Encliah  orTthel  maynten- 
annoe  of  tfaeyre  owne  lewde  ti  bertye,  uiey  oeing  most 
deedrous  thereof.*  The  severest  Acts  were  passed 
l^ainst  them,  and  numbers  of  them  were  hanged. 
The  present  writer  cannot  recall  a  single  poet 
who  took  the  nde  Mther  of  the  English  invaders 
or  of  the  Reformation.  So  thorongtily  was  all 
indigeuoot  Irish  oirilization  stamped  out  under  the 
Penal  Laws,  that,  by  the  dose  of  the  18th  cent., 
there  was  probably  not  a  single  person  living  who 
oonld  compose  in  any  of  the  4(X>  metres  practiMd  by 
the  ancient  schools.  A  new  school  of  poetry  arose 
among  the  unlearned,  and  accentual  metrea  took 
the  place  of  syllainc  poetry,  and  so  It  continues  to 
tiiis  day. 

Outside  of  its  marvellous  development  of  metric, 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  Irish  poetry  ia 
perhaps  ito  appreciation  of  nature  in  all  its  moods, 
ito  love  of  the  sea,  the  forest,  and  wild  scenery, 
which  it  seems  to  have  developed  Umg  before  other 
European  literatures. 

lAiuTOM.— O'CornTfJfanfMn  and  Outtomt  tff  Vu  AneinU 
IriA,  tYoiB.,  Ltmdon,  1878,  aad  the  nioe  uCbor'i  Leetvre*  on 
Ihs  MS  Materiait  Aitment  Iritk  Biaton/,  Dublin,  1S78; 
Hardloiss,  Irith  Mfiutnltii.  or  Bardie  AmsAit  Ireland, 
London,  1881 ;  ThnrneTsen, '  HitteUrisolw  Tanlahren,'  Iriteh» 
TexU,  Srd  Mr.  L,  U&Mg,  1891 ;  Trantactiont  of  Uu  Oitiaaie 
3oei£tii,  ToL  T.,  'The  Proc«edlnn  or  Uw  gtmt  Budlo  hutHta- 
tion,'DabUn,lS60;  O'Dodotui,  Awk^^Ui,  DnUfai,  lUT; 
Slarsnon,  BanU  of  tk«  Oa^  and  OallK  London,  1907 :  Ksatbv, 
Sikon/  nf  Ireland  (Iriah  Texti  8Md«^  mL  190S),  ULMC; 
Atkinson,  On  XriA  MttrU,  DobUn,  UU;  Hy&,  LUmwrr 
BUtorv  ^Irtlmd,  London.  1899. 

DouQLAs  Hyde. 
BARDS  (Welsh).— I.  Definition  and  scope  of 
Oe  term.— ui  Welsh  tiie  modem  form  of  the  term 
for  a  poet  is  bardd  [di^a  English  soft  th],  but,  at 
an  earlier  stage  in  the  history  of  the  language, 
the  form  was  bard.  In  one  of  the  old  Welsh 
glosses  (8th  or  9th  cent.)  on  Marbianns  Capella  the 
word  *epica'  is  glossed  as  bardatd  [=moa.  Welsh 
barddol}.  In  the  Comiah  Vocabulair  (Zeuss-Ebel, 
V.  1070),  Hulnoen'  is  explained  as  oarth  [fA=W. 
a<t\  hirgom  ('  the  bard  of  the  long  bom '),  while  in 
Breton  the  corresponding  form  ban  is  given  in  the 
Catholioon  as  menestrier  ('a  mime*).  In  Welsh, 
as  in  Irish,  the  term  '  bard  preserved  the  meaning 
which  it  had  in  Gaulish.  Fosidonins,  qnoted  by 
AthensBUs  (vL  49,  p.  24&*-^),  refers  to  the  poets  of 
the  Celts  as  pipiot  {bardoi),  and  says  that  these 
are  poets  who  utter  pnuses  with  song.  The  same 
writer,  quoted  hy  Strabo  (It.  4. 4,  p.  197),  speaks 
of  pdpSfn,  o6i,Tw  {wxttt),  and  8pvt9at  {drtii(&i)  as 
*wree  tribes'  {-pla  0(f\a)  among  the  Celts,  the 
bards  being  ■  composers  of  hymns  and  poets' 
(A/iFmul  ml  TonfTol).  DiodoTus,  aUo  (v.  31.  2), 
speaks  of  the  bards  of  the  Gauls  as  *  oomposers  of 
songs '  (TotifTo)  /kXAv),  while  he  furtiier  states  tiiat 
titer  sang,  aooompaiiied  by  instruments  tike  lyns* 
praising  some  and  reviling  others.  One  of  these 
mstrumente  in  use  among  the  Britons,  as  we  leam 
from  Venantius  Fortunatus,  was  called  erotta 
(Welsh,  crwth).  It  will  be  seen  from  these  refer- 
ences that  the  bards  appear  to  have  had  a  recognized 
place  in  Celtic  social  lif&  and  one  of  the  most 
oharaoteristio  featnres  of  tb»  denlopnent  <rf 


poetry  in  Wales  has  been  the  close  association  of 
the  bards  and  their  productions  with  the  satis- 
faction of  certain  social  needs  of  a  literary 
character. 

The  existence  of  the  term  'bard'  in  the  same 
form  in  both  the  Goidelio  and  the  Brythonic 
branches  of  the  Celtic  family  shows  that  it  was  in 
use  before  the  separation  of  these  two  branches. 
At  the  same  time  it  can  hardly  have  been  used  as 
a  professional  term  in  the  period  of  Italo-Celtio 
unity  (to  which  philological  ccmsiderationB  point), 
since  there  is  no  trace  ot  it  in  the  Italic  languages, 
while  the  term  eorreeprading  to  oHrat  (La^  vatet, 
Irish/difA,  Welsh  moawd,  '  song ')  appears  to  have 
been  common  to  Italic  and  Celtic  m  that  period. 
It  was  probably  as  the  official  spokesman  in  song 
of  the  feelings  of  his  tribe  on  important  occasions 
that  the  Celtic  bard  gained  his  name.  He  would 
be  the  recognised  composer  for  his  community  of 
elegies  and  eulogies  and,  if  need  were,  of  satires. 
His  elegies  and  eulogies  may  well  have  inehided 
in  their  scope  not  only  t^e  recently  dead,  but  also 
the  famous  heroes  of  the  tribe  or  family  with 
which  he  was  associated,  while  hymns  in  praise  of 
the  gods  were  no  doubt  from  time  to  time  com- 
poeed  by  these  official  interpreters  of  tribal  feeling. 
Cieaar  {dtBeU.  Oatt.  TX.  xiv.  4)  tells  ns  that  it  was 
the  pracdce  of  tiie  Druids  to  teach  their  disoiiJeB 
a  large  body  of  oral  poetry,  whioh  th^  were  not 
allowed  to  commit  to  writing,  lest  thneby  thor 
memory  shonld  be  impaired. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  evolution  of  Welsh 
poetry  oonsists  in  a  study  ot  ito  omreiation  irith 
the  varying  social  needs  of  the  Welsh  oommonity, 
and  also  the  gradnal  growtit  of  a  body  <^  poetry 
which,  as  in  modem  countries  generally,  is  an 
individual  rather  than  a  social  piodnct.  It  is  of 
interest,  too,  to  note  how  the  poetry  of  Wales  has 
been  the  expression,  not  only  of  various  literary 
wants  of  a  social  character,  but  also  of  the  thoughts 
generated  hy  the  beauty  of  Nature  and  by  the 
vicisntades  of  human  life.  It  contains  many 
poems  and  lines  of  trae  insight  and  real  nsUietic 
beauty,  and  shows  that  the  minds  of  many  Webdi 
poets  nave  been  attuned  to  the  signal  grandeur 
and  charm  of  the  scenery  of  Wales. 

2.  The  bards  in  the  Welsh  laws.— In  the  Welsh 
laws  of  Howel  Dda  (10th  cent.),  the  bards  have  a 
recognized  place  in  the  social  order,  and  have 
official  representatives  in  the  royal  houseludd. 
The  three  bardic  grades  appear  to  have  been  (1) 
Pencerdd  ('chief  of  song*),  or  Bardd  Cadeiriog 
('the  throned  bard');  &)  Bardd  teulu  ('thebaid 
of  the  house-host  or  retinne');  and  (3)  bards  of 
the  lowest  grade,  who  were  called  sometimes 
Clerwyr,  sometimes  Ofs^eirdd  ('supei^uons 
bards*),  and  sometimes  Betrdd  Y«pydeit  ('baxdi 
receiving  entertainment').  The  thraned  bard  sat 
next  below  the  judge  of  the  court  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  hall,  while  the  bard  of  the  household 
sat  on  one  hand  of  the  chief  of  the  household  in 
the  lower  portion,  iha  chief  of  the  household  bdng 
a  son  of  the  Idne,  or  his  nej^w,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  bkod-royal.  One  <A  the  duties  of 
the  chief  of  the  honsehold,  we  aie  told,  was  to 
place  the  harp  in  the  hands  of  the  bard  of  the 
honsehold  at  the  tiiree  principal  feasto  {Easter, 
Whiteuntide,  and  Christinas).  One  of  his  privi- 
leges, too,  was  that  he  could  have  a  song  from  the 
bard  of  the  honsehold  whenever  he  might  desire 
it.  One  section  of  the  Welsh  laws  «nnoiexate> 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  *the  bard  of  11m 
household,*  and  among  tnem  the  following : — 

'  He  ii  to  hare  his  luid  tno,  u>d  Us  hone  to  sttandsnoe,  ud 
bis  Un«n  olotUns  from  ttae  qnooi,  sad  bla  woollen  tdoUiiiv 
trom  the  king.  He  !■  to  tUiTe  the  obOiei  o(  tbe  ■tawud  st  the 
three  prlncipu  feadviils.  When  •  eonc  Is  dednd,  the  ohkired 
bud  b  to  lMgta^  ths  9nt  mutg  ot  Qodaad  the  seoood  of  the 
kli«  lAe  Sdl  om  ttw  pduM,  cr,  if  tbwi  bs  noH,  lit  Un 
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di«€fuiottMrktiir.  After  Um  ehidtwl  1wrd,tti»  iMTd  ottht 
bonaAold.  b  to  doc  three  magt  on  nrioue  rabjecte.  It  the 
qoeen  deetre  »  ■oog,  let  the  btnot  the  boueehokl  to  ilnf  to 
taer  without  Ilmltetloa,  in  » low  voioe,  eo  th«t  the  hftU  in»j  not 
be  dMoriied  br  hhn.  He  ii  to  hare  e  oow,  or  an  ox,  from  the 
boo^  ofatetnea  by  the  boueehold  from  e  border^jouiitry,  after 


focM  to  the  Idav ;  end  be  U,  when  thej  ehare  the 
mod.  to        the  "  Honarchr  of  Brit^  "  to  them,  w: 
mmB  go  witli  other  barde  he  b  to  hare  the  ebare  of  two.' 


The  throoed  bard,  or  chief  of  bodk,  who  stood 
in  the  highest  position  of  has  his  lonotiww  aad 
privileges  lUso  described. 

'  Ho  ii  to  have  bH  knd  traei  He  !■  to  begin  with  •  ecmg  oi 
the  Deity,  aod  next  of  the  Ung  who  ehall  own  the  paleoe,  or 
of  eaother.  The  efalef  ol  eong  only  ii  to  eolldt,  and  of  the 
cottunon  jraini  of  hlmeelf  aod  companiont  he  li  to  have  two 
■hnrei.  Be  le  to  han  twentar-tour  penoe  from  ererr  mlnetiel, 
when  be  may  have  InUwd  hie  InstractkxL  He  M  to  bare 
iwenty-foof  pence  tram  ererr  women  on  marriage,  it  be  have 
 er  before. 


not  received  it  from  ber 


He  la  to  have  the  amobfr 


("merriasre-fce")  of  the  daugtaten  of  the  mlnatnle.  Beteto 
lodge  with  the  mUww  ("  beir-apparent '}.' 

For  a  bard  of  onnsoju  skill  the  term  jarydydd 
was  sometimes  eniployad.  and  the  dueftaiaship  of 
aoDE  was  obtainea  a  bardie  eontest  {ymrytton) 
in  the  formofadiqmte  between  the  two  candidates. 
An  ymrysaon  of  this  kind  (probably  incomplete)  is 
still  extant  (see  Myvj/ritm  Arehaiology',  p.  164a). 
Other  terms  used  in  the  medisval  period  were 
Cul/ardd  (fonnd  in  the  ymryMson  in  qneation^,  and 
PoffttrddfthB  earliest  instance  of  which  is  in  the 
Book  of  Taliesun  (14th  cent.),  poem  L,  1.  13,  bat 
the  precise  force  of  these  terms  is  uncertain. 

It  is  clear  from  these  indications  that  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  poet  and  the  minstrel  were  cloeely 
linked  together,  and  practised,  not  infreqneatly  at 
any  rate,  t>y  the  same  person.  The  chief  of  song 
appeal*  to  have  exercised  magisterial  funotimu 
over  those  of  lower  rank,  and  also  to  hare 
been  the  nropire  in  bardic  dispates.  Another 
function  which  the  Welsh  bards  (even  the  pencerdd) 
exercised  was  that  of  the  story-teller  {eyjarwudd), 
and  the  term  Mabinoyi,  representing  the  oldest 
steatnm  of  Welsli  medueval  narratire,  appears  to 
be  derived  from  mabinog,  a  term  found  in  some 
of  Uie  triads  for  an  apprentice  or  disciple  bard, 
possibly  beoanse  this  body  of  narratiTe  was  eom- 
mitted  to  memory  by  the  bardie  beginner.  The 
men  who  oompoeed  the  medieval  vaticinatioDS 
(Atroganau),  such  as  we  find  in  the  Black  Book  of 
Carmarthen  and  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  were  called 
dervyddon.  In  the  CoUatio  Canonum  (Pariii,  Bibl. 
not.),  3182  (prior  to  end  of  11th  cent),  dorguid  (or 
darguid—dtrmdd)  is  a  gloss  on  *  pithonions,'  and 
means  *m  seer.^ 

3.  The  oldest  remains  of  Welsh  poetry.— The 
oldest  remains  of  Wflah  poetry  now  extant  are 
contained  in  the  following  documents:  (1)  A  MS 
of  the  paraphroM  of  the  Gotpels  into  Latin  hexa- 
meters,  made  by  C.  Vettius  Aquilintu  luvencui,  in 
the  University  Library  at  Cunbridge,  transoribed 
in  the  9th  century. 

Thb  MBoootaine  two  Wtfril  poemi  written  hittMpre-Kormao 
WeUh  eorlpl  and  orthofraphy,  which  are  from  all  Indioatlon* 
oontempOTVy  with  the  WeUh  giomM  of  the  0tb  oeotory.  The 


flnt  pcmm  ia  »  bynm,  not  QuUn  sosm  of  ttnaa  oontuned  In 
the  Black  Book  of  Oamartban  tea  below),  aad  the  aeoond  a 
peraenal  poem  expremlve  of  loneUnma  and  mdneae,  of  the  aame 
onw*  ae  tbe  '  Llywarcta  Hen'  poetir  vl  (be  Black  Book  of 
OaimarthaB  and  tbe  Bed  Book  of  Hergeet.  The  ■ubiectlve 
attain  of  Uila  ffagmant  ta  obaracterfatlo  of  this  type  ol  early 
poetry. 

(2)  An  nth  cent.  MS  of  St.  AugvHine't 
TrinUatet  now  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Chrisbi 
College,  Cambridge. 

In  tbe  ophdoo  of  tbe  lato  Mr.  Heniy  Bndabaw.  tbree  Hnea 
and  a  word  of  Webh  veree  have  been  written  by  Johannes,  son 
e(  HoUen,  Bishop  of  Sb  Davids  aO71-10ee>  Tbeae  Ilnee  are  of 
btenet,  Deaanae  tbey  are  ondoubtedly  taken  from  a  poem  of 
which  we  have  some  tiagmanta  in  tha  Book  of  Ana&ln  (see 
belowX 

(3)  The  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  (12th  and 
early  13th  cent.). 

Thfa  MS  contains  some  poems  hf  Oynddelw  Brydydd  Mawr, 
widoh  are  undoubtedly  of  tbe  l£th  cent. j  also  certain  vatioina- 
tmt  Into  tbe  month  of  Hyrddin  (■leriln),wbi<di  claariy 
toUstortoal  avento  ol  thaUthoatDiT.  Tbsaa  Tatldim- 
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tions  are  expansloDS  of  tbe  legend  of  Uyrddin  and  tbe  ftory  of 
the  battle  of  Arderydd  (see  11iujn>  The  tint  poem  In  this 
M8  deals  with  the  same  topic  in  the  form  of  a  short  dialogaa 
between  Myrddln  and  TaUemht.  One  of  tbe  teatures  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  la  the  tondnMS  which 
It  ehowB  for  the  dlalcgoe  form.  The  fragments  of  old  Welsh 
poetry  wblcb  It  ocmbuns  conaist.  In  addition  to  the  preceding 
poems,  of  hymns,  a  dialogue  between  tbe  eool  and  the  body,  a 
eeriee  of  etanaas  oommemoratory  of  Welsh  heroes^  oallad  'Ibe 
Stanaas  <d  tbe  Qravea,'  a  group  of  poema  which  are  related  to 
tbe  Arthurian  legend,  ud  a  tew  other  poems  referring  to 
legendary  ofaaraoEen  and  episodea.  Part  of  tbe  interest  of 
theee  poems  conalsta  In  the  Indications  whlob  they  give  ol  tbe 
existence  of  a  body  of  Welsh  poetry  forming  a  heroic  cycle, 
parallel  to  tbe  proee  narratJvee  of  tbe  Habtnogioo  and  Geoffrey 
of  Uonmoatb,  aad  to  the  allusions  and  enmntariea  of  tbe  Triads. 
Tbe  pornit  ot  lht»  cycle  were  not,  aa  a  rule,  long,  and  consisted 
soiii'^'tim-.i  onK  ol  a  Itw  mgl^nioR  ('stanaas').  Oooarionally, 
as  III  \.iiv  ['ftiti  Mlri!»it«d  to  Llywarch  Ben,  we  And  a  noteot 
geiiiii^t  i^jiriry,  hi  in  the  graphic  deeoription  ot  the  soenee  o( 
wiid.r-  H<.>ifieul  Ihii  (loet^  doubtlese  ffoee  back  at  least  to  Um 
H).  o«nt^  sinoeit  iAalioilar  In  style  to  the  eecond  Welsh  poem 
of  iht  (XMlex  Juvend.  It  Is  not  improbable  that  subjective 
soliJoqiilea  ol  this  kiiid  were  evolved  out  of  more  objective 
ber'iir:  iHwirM  <lii  H;  ri|J!  if e  Of  battle  and  adventure. 

[4|  T/iA  llx'l.  I't  ^netrtn  (early  13th  oent.). 

tbi!  Mr^  '■  rit.i  ii-'  tli4poem  called  '¥  Oododin,'  a  ions  poem 
<tf  u^-  iiDH,  LUKether  with  shorter  poems  called  'Ocrcbao 
TDitui'iL,'  'Ooralian  Adebon,'  'Qorcban  Cynveljo,'  and 
*G"i''li>iii  ^Uolderw,' the  last-mentioned  poem  being  attributed 
in  [hv  M^.  r  Tslliissfii  Part  of  it  la  written  in  an  orthogimphy 
aki  n  Lt>  t>f  the  glcaaee,  and  a  eloae  analysis  of  It  ahotn  uiat 
it  iTinniMft  inDartaoffragmentaof  poems  Identical  with  portione 
of '  tii«  dok^in.'  *Tbe  Oododio,' too,  when  analysed,  reveals 
rffiu  of  Iwing  o<  a  composite  rtiamHer;  it  oontalns  soma 
reiM-ttHnm  i^r  TtTirTT.  and  seriee  of  stanas  have  been  broken  up 
by  I'.r^  M.-i.iiig  matter.  'The  Oododin'  Is  beet  regarded  as  a 
oor|."iv  -  r  >b<-rt  poems  relating  mduly  to  the  battle  of  Oatraetfa, 
toij^hi  l)t'i.u'iuM  tbe  Britons  of  ttie  North  and  the  men  of  Dain 
a&i  Beraioi*.  Tbe  fsmily  which  holda  the  leading  place  in 
thia  body  ot  vane  Is  that  of  Oynvarab,  to  whi<di  Oynoo  ah 
Olydno  SUdUn  and  Urten  lUic«ed  bekmaed.  It  la  «(  tntareat  to 
notice  that,  In  on*  Una  ot  'Oonhaa  HaeUsrw.'  Arthur  la 
nenttooed  in  words  wUoh  Imply  tlmt  ha  was  a  leading  Iswa 
In  thia  cycle. 

(5)  7'A«£oo;b^Ta;isMm(Uthoent). 

This  MS  contains  »  M^ectitm  of  poetvy  that  has  olaar  Biika 
ol  oonnedon  with  the  eariier  benrfo  cycle.  Joat  as  In  the 
vatidnationa  tbe  peraonallty  ot  Hyrddin  la  brou^^  faito  tbe 
foreground  and  made  tbe  moothpfaoe  of  proidwcy,  so  In  the 
Book  ot  UiSHln  the  Inend  ol  ThBeaaIn  Is  takon  as  a  basis,  and 
bo  is  made  the  moatbpleoa  of  veneo  namting  aventi  lagatidaiT 
and  Uatorloal  In  tbe  past,  at  ertiloh  fn  tbe  oourae  of  bu  trans* 
tortniufawa  be  bad  been  preeanC  Hw  poatrr  that  Is  atttlbniad 
to  bim  la  Intai^Mieed  with  allaslMia  to  tbe  monastto  studies  ot 
tbe  Hiddle  Agea,  which  Buggeai  that  It  waa  oonpoeed  to  a  monk 

£r  monka)  rather  than  a  acotesaional  bard.  Uwm  of  tha 
teteet  of  this  pootn,  rtkn  Is  very  dUBcult  and  ofaaonra,  la 
that  it  has  preeervad  for  oa  many  verse  paraDda  to  narrathM 
oontained  in  the  Mabinogtoo  and  the  Triads,  and,  among  them, 
some  very  IntCTeatlng  tmgntnts  of  Walsh  Artnnriaa  lagsnd. 
We  hm  And,  too.  reteranoea  to  oartain  ol  tbe  dwraotars  eC  the 
Four  Branobea  of  tbe  Hafalnagl,  wiiioh  ooable  us  to  supplement 
tbe  aooount  given  of  tbem  In  prose.  Sooh  of  the  poems  in  tbe 
book  bear  cndanoe  ot  being  poena  of  tbe  heroic  type,  oognsta 
with  'the  Oododin 'sad  tha  cMeat  parti  ot  tlw  Bliaak  Bookot 
Caimartben,  aad  it  la  worthy  ot  not*  that  tha  Intoraat  appears 
to  centre  round  Urien  Bbeged. 

(6)  TheRtdBookofUergeat(l*t^KaA  15th  cents.). 
This  HS,  which  belongs  to  Jeeus  OoUege,  Oxtoid,  and  which 

is  deposited  for  greater  safety  In  tbe  Bodleian  libraiy,  oontalns 
a  considerable  body  ot  poetry  belonging  to  the  same  strata  as 
the  MSB  already  mentioned.  It  is  especially  rich  in  poetry  (rf 
the  type  attributed  to  Uywarch  Hen,  as,  tor  Instanoe,  the 
elegiee  on  Cynddylan  and  Urien  Bheged.  Doubtlees  much  of 
this  poetry  has  grown  by  accretion  round  an  older  nucleus,  and 


much  ttiat  was  once  thought  to  be  pre-Norman  was  doubtle 
composed  in  tbe  Norman  period  ;  and  some  ot  tbe  poetry  may 
even  owe  its  origin  to  the  Abbey  of  Strata  Haroelia  (in  Welui 
Yttmd  Marehtu),  near  Welshpool,  in  Hontgomerysbire,  where 
it  Is  probable  that  the  Bed  Book  of  Hergeet  waa  copied. 

(7)  In  tlie  White  Book  of  Rhydderch  and  the  Red 
Book  of  Hergest  texts  of  the  Mabinogion  there  are 
a  few  engtynton  embedded  in  the  narrative,  as,  for 
example,  m  Branwen,  daughter  of  Llyr,  Math  ab 
Mathonwy,  and  Kulhwoh  and  Olwen.  Possibly 
tliese  englynion  may  be  older  than  tbe  prose 
narrative,  and  may  be  as  old  as  any  portion  that 
is  extant  of  Welsh  poetry. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  struggle  witii 
the  English  «tve  rise  to  a  series  of  poems  com- 
memorative  <«  tbe  chief  battles  and  their  heroes, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  s^  whether  any  of  these  poems 
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mre  now  extant.  The  exutiag  hoAy  of  pn-Nonnan 
Welsh  poetry  shows  signs  of  erolnUon,  dne  to  the 
emphasizing  of  the  personaJitv  of  the  poets  who 
were  connected  with  the  chief  heroic  figures,  and 
the  attribution  to  them  of  sentiments  and  poetry 
that  seemed  appropriate  to  them.  For  example, 
Aneirin  is  made  to  relate  his  own  visit  to  the 
warriors  at  Cabraeth,  his  imprisonment,  and  his 
escape;  Taliessin  is  made  to  give  the  storr  of  his 
transformations  and  his  relations  with  Maelgwn 
Gwynadd  »nA  Elphin ;  Llvwarch  Hen  is  made  to 
ntter  lamentations  over  the  past,  and  Myrddin 
prophecies  as  to  the  fntnre.  Behind  these  develop- 
ments, however,  there  lies  in  each  case  the  older 
and  rimplOT  objective  type  of  Welsh  poetrr. 

^  The  hiatoricol  poe^  of  the  *  Goeynfeirdd.'— 
This  body  of  poetry  is  contained  in  tne  Myvyrian 
Arehaiology,  and  is  undoubtedly  contemporaneons 
with  the  persons  and  tlie  events  which  it  describes. 
It  was  written  by  the  leading  Welsh  poets  of  their 
day,  who  were  in  close  touch  with  the  princes 
whose  elegies  and  euloraes  they  for  the  most  part 
sing.  It  M  not  improbable  that  much  other  poetry 
was  composed  in  Wales  at  the  time,  but  it  is  the 
work  of  the  court- poete  alone  that  has  come  down 
to  OB.  This  poetry  shows  all  the  traces  of  pro- 
fessional skill  and  technique :  the  language  is 
singularly  torse,  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  are 
largely  archaic  and  traditional,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  reminiscences  of  the  older  poetiy.  Bravery 
and  generosity  are  the  qualities  most  extolled  in 
the  princes.  Allnsions  to  battles  and  similar  his- 
toriool  events  are  frequent.  War  is  the  dominant 
theme,  though  there  are  occasional  gUmpaes  of  an 
interest  in  nature  and  even  of  the  poetry  of  love. 
The  spirit  of  this  historical  poetry  ia  clearly  akin 
to  that  of  the  earlier  heroic  poetry,  to  the  characters 
of  which  it  is  full  of  allusions.  There  is  not  a  trace 
within  it  of  ooUoqaialism,  or  of  an  effort  after  the 
simplicity  of  prose.  Here  and  there  we  find  lines 
of  signal  strength  and  beauty ;  but  the  poet,  as  a 
rule,  aims  far  more  at  vigour  and  force  than  at 
aesthetic  oharm.  The  following  are  the  chief  re- 
presentatives of  tiiia  t^pe  of  Welsh  poetry  in  t^e 
l2th  and  13Ui  oentniieB : — 

UtOIr  (lUO-lUO),  ths  b»d  at  Graflydd  th  OyvMn,  prlnoe  of 
Qwynedd.  Gwalehnul,  woa  of  Helllr  aiM-lIMX  the  bud  of 
Gmffjnld  ab  Ojnm'm  son,  Omta  OwTnedd.  Tbto  poet,  m  hb 
poon  <  OmlobtiuU'a  Delight  ■  dmn,  bad  »  nnulne  appreciation 
of  naton.  Cynddelw  Bir^pU  Blawr  (lUO-lSOOX  t£e  bard  of 
UMlogabHeTed7dd,priiioeMPoi>7a(lUd- Wales).  Hlarenela 
diitinfuiihed  by  atrength  and  tannuM  lather  than  beaa^f ,  bnt 
he  too,  in  a  poem  addreaed  to  Sn,  daogbtw  of  Hadoff,  ibowa 
wmethiDsol  thatdalleata  mum  of  beaoSr  whUi  ohanwrtailsed 
hl«  contemporary  Owakhmai.  Owaln  CTvdlloc  <1U0-1197),  a 
prince,  whOBB  CMgr  on  hia  dead  warrion  thorn  baoea  of  the 
■tody  of  "Bm  Oododin*  and  of  Mnnlne  poetto  feeliiw.  In 
Hywal  ab  Owabi  GwjnMdd  ai40-U7S)  we  have  a^tnoaly 
hard,  wboee  lore-poama  bare  the  tma  ring  of  Welsh  amatory 
■MMtiT,  andabownmutotakably  tliat  tbe  poetto  appredationot 
Nature  bad  ttarqweaentatlvM  In  Walea  even  amid  the  atreea  of 
war.  Llywarch  ab  Uvwalrn  (1100-1220)  wrote  for  the  moet 
part  In  honour  of  the  line  of  OWTDedd  and  of  Uywelyn  ab 
iMwarlh,  periutpa  the  frealeat  prinoe  erf  that  Une.  The  aame 
baditlon  WM  canied  on  tw  DaJMd  Benvraa  (1190-1S40>, 
BinUwn  ab  Gwalehmal  (UTD-ltHtl  BlnUwn  Wann  (liOO- 
IZSO),  BUdTT  Sale,  L^wdjn  Pardd,  Bleddjn  Pardd,  and 
otben.  Bniawn  ab  Owakhmai  oompoeed  a  verr  striking  elegy 
on  H«a^  daoghter  of  HyweL  During  this  period  poetiy,  too, 
WH  oompoMd  in  honour  vl  tbe  Lord  Ebm  ot  Dehenbarth  (8. 
Wataa)  and  Ua  deaoendanta,  by  Cynddalw  Brydydd  Hawr, 
^nfifM  (ISOO-UM).  and  by  Pirdydd  Bychan  (ino- 
UBOV  Inluabod70fpo«UTweflDd,too,*eTeralreliKiouapoeoiB, 
vrtdob  ihow  ttiat  tbwe  was  no  definite  cleavage  betveen  the 
eodeataattoaJ  aad  tbe  eeoular  poetry  of  Vfai«9.  fheiplritot  thia 
epoohof  Welah  poetry  may  be  rmrded  aa  Bolmlna&ng  in  the 
elegy  written  by  Gmlfydd  ab  \?  Ynad  Coch  (1260-1300)  on 
Uywdjn  abOfUQrdd,  tne  laat  prince  of  Qwynedd,  who  wu  killed 
In  U8£  lUsektyisoiMof  thefloeatlntheWelahUoguage. 

5.  Welsh  poetr7  from  the  death  of  Llywelyn  to 
the  Refomiation.— It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
Titality  of  Welsh  poetry  that  the  fall  of  Llywelyn 
appears  to  have  made  no  appreoiaUe  difference  to 
its  progress.  In  Gwynedd,  as  had  already  been 
tiie  OMe  in  other  puts  of  Wales,  some  of  the 


ab  Maredydd,  urui^dd  ab  Dafydd  ab  Tudur,  Bywel  ab  Einion 
Lygliw,  UjwelyTi  Gooh  ab  Meuri^Hen,  and  Dafydd  abOwilym. 


leading  fiunilies  beoamesaooessors  to  the  prinoesin 
their  support  ot  the  poets.  Among  these  families, 
none  was  more  prominent  than  that  of  Tndur  ab 
Goronwy  of  Penmynydd,  Angles^,  the  ancestor  of 
Henry  vil.  Id  various  parts  of  Wales  new  zones 
of  poetry  grew  up,  grouped  round  centres  of  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  patronage ;  for  the  great  abbeys 
of  Ba^gverk,  VaileCmois,  Aberconwy,  Cynimeri 
Strata  Maroella,  Strata  Florida,  Whitland,  Keath. 
Talle^,  Mai^fam,  and  Tintem,  tm^ther  with  the 
priones  of  Beddgelfot,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen^  and 
Monmouth,  were  important  factors  in  the  en- 
couragement of  Welsh  literature.  Side  by  side 
with  the  oompwition  of  original  works  had  gone 
the  translation  of  secnlar  and  religions  l^fends 
from  French,  and  the  works  of  the  poets  bear 
abundant  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  names 
and  the  atmosphere  of  romance,  both  native  and 
foreign.  Tbe  fall  of  Llywelyn  would  appear  to 
have  turned  the  current  of  the  Welsh  Muse 
towards  those  gentier  themes  which  were  never 
alien  to  her.  The  langna^  became  simpler  and 
more  intelligible,  tiiongh  m  formal  eulogies  and 
elegies  the  older  style  still  maintained  itself. 
W  the  newer  poetry  tne  chief  repreeentatirea  were  Qruffudd 

redydd,  oruil; 
_    ■,  Uj"  _ 

Oi  these,  Hywet  ab  Blalon  LygHw  is  beat  known  as  the  author 
of  a  poem  on  Uytanwy  of  Dina*  Bran,  LlywelTU  Goch  as  the 
author  of  a  remarkably  One  elegy  on  Lleucu  Uwyd  <d  PennaL 
while  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  is  tbe  author  ot  aboat  three  hundred 
poems  characterized  in  many  Inatanoea  by  vivid  observation  of 
nature,  fertility  ot  imag^naoon,  a  moat  cathollo  aympathy,  and 
genuine  poetio  Insigfat.  His  exact  date  cannot  be  aeteraiined 
with  certainty,  but  oe  flourished  approximately  in  tbe  first  half 
of  the  14th  oeatuiy.  It  Is  clear  from  his  poetiy  that  he  was  in 
touch  with  all  the  leading  tones  ot  Welsh  poetry  in  his  time, 
tbose  of  Anglesey,  NorUi  Cardiganshire,  Bmlyn,  Uorgannwg,  ana 
Qwent.  In  Angi^wy  he  wouldappear  to  have  been  in  his  youU> 
aasodatad  in  aome  capacity  with  a  monastic  institution,  but  his 

Eietry  Is  animated  by  a  deliberate  anti-asoetio  tendency  and  an 
tense  passion  for  nature.  Much  of  Dafydd  ab  Qwllym's  skill 
oonsists  in  bis  power  of  deeorilnngthe  ewentlals  ol  an  object  or 
a  soene  in  a  few  telling  lines.  Hia  spirit  Is  tbat  ot  a  refined 
humanism,  and  his  verse  bears  tbe  Impreas  ol  elegant  and  cul- 
tured surroundings.  His  poems  abound  In  allusions  to  native 
and  oth^  legeods  and  romanoea,  and  the  various  series,  which 
cerbdn  of  his  poems  form,  are.  as  It  were,  so  many  romances  in 
verse.  His  bvourite  metre  u  the  drt^rdd,  a  metre  Invented 
either  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  oontemporanes,  by  stringing 
together  a  series  ot  couplets  oonrisUng  ot  the  last  two  Unce  vl 
an  mutpn ;  or  else  tills  metre,  if  not  then  Invented,  was  one  which 
had  been  kept  In  the  background  ot  the  poetry  ot  the  earlier 
period,  rinoe  no  Instance  of  It  batore  tbe  time  of  Dafydd  ab 
Gwilym  appears  to  be  extanL  In  all  hia  poema,  except  his  formal 
eologiea  and  elei^ea.  Dafydd  ab  OwUym  eeohewa  archaisms,  and 
aims  at  a  simple  and  luc{d,,yet  original  and  artistic,  style.  Hie 
ringular  richne«  of  bis  genius  created  a  new  nxich  In  Welsh 
poetry,  and  be  Issiicoeeded  by  a  number  of  imitators,  eapedally 
In  bis  love.poetiry.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  U>  suppoM 
that  hia  was  the  sole  Influence  current  in  Welsh  poetry  at  thia 
time.  We  find  in  Ston  Cant  (about  U60),  tor  bMtMMC,em^iaala 
laid  on  the  etUoal  raUMT  tbas  tbe  ritual  or  aaortio  ilda  didi^a^ 
and  a  note  of  poetio  reaUsn  in  a  poem  e^nasinff  qmpattaj  with 
the  toller. 

One  of  the  most  characteristio  features  of  Welsh 
poetry  at  aU  periods  has  been  its  fidelity  to  the 
facts  of  human  life  in  Wales,  a  life  mainly  Ot  tnl 
hv  land  and  sea ;  to  the  prominence  in  consoionsttees 
of  the  essential  facts  of  the  common  lot  of  man, 
those  of  birth,  of  death,  of  the  uncertainty  of  lif& 
of  disappointment,  of  failure,  of  poverty  and 
struggle,  relieved  by  love,  by  the  beauty  of  Nature, 
by  occasional  saocess,  by  the  kindness  and  gener- 
osity of  hiendi^  and  by  tbe  charm  of  the  mnee. 
Until  the  aooession  of  Henry  Tii.  we  find  at  intervals 
the  continuance  of  the  older  tradition  of  tbe  poetiy 
of  war  and  jpolitioal  interest,  as  in  the  poems  of 
lolo  Gooh  (late  14th  and  early  15th  cent.),  the 
friend  of  Owen  Glj^ndwr  (Glendower),  Gntto'r 
Glyn  {U30-1468),  and  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  (1440- 
1490).  The  political  interests  of  these  periods  are 
reflected  also  in  the  Brvdiau,  or  '  Vatioinia,*  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  In  some  of  its  aspects 
Wel^  poetry  was  closely  associated  with  tiie 
highly  developed  social  lite  of  the  time,  and  re- 
quests fOT  favours  and  thanks  for  favonxs  granted 
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were  not  oomplete  without  bnng  embodied  in 
▼exse.  This  led  to  the  practice  of  minute  deacrip- 
tiona  of  Taiions  objecte,  animate  and  inanimate, 
>  and  at  times  there  is  a  tendency  to  hare  reconise 
to  orer-ingenions  and  far-fetched  coinparisona. 

Tbt  oUef  imttaton  ot  DkMd  «b  awUrm  ue  Daftrdd  Nanmor 
(isao-iaoo),  Mo  Aarddns  («.  IMO)  ud  B«do  BrwvnUvt  (e. 
lUOV  B«do  PlijUp  Bach  (e.  uaO),  laiuui  Drndwrn  (IMO-UWX 
kod  oJjiid  mb  Edmwot  (1440-1480). 

The  intimate  oMinezion  of  uie  Welsh  poets  of  this 
period  with  the  life  of  their  ooantrr,  and  tiieir  often 
nigh  sense  of  literary  art,  make  their  works 
inralnable  for  a  stndy  of  the  Welsh  mind  and  of 
Us  sooial  and  other  ideals  at  this  time.  Here, 
again,  certain  lones  of  poetry,  often  flonrisbing 
aronnd  the  home  of  some  powerfol  patron,  rise 
into  prominenoe,  sneh  as  uie  North-East  seme, 
where  we  hare  the  'three  1m>thas  of  Mareh- 
wiail'  (e.  13S0),  and  also  lolo  Goch,  Meredydd  ab 
Rhys,  Gutto'r  Glrn.  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnt,  and 
Guttyn  Owain  {1450-1480) ;  the  Sonth-East  zone, 
where  Bedo  Brwynllys,  Hywel  Dafi  {e.  1450),  Lewis 
Glyn  Cothi,  lorwerth  Fynglwyd,  lenan  Denlwrn, 
and  others  flourished;  while  there  were  otner 
important  zones  aronnd  Tvwyn  in  Sonth-West 
Cardiganshire,  and  BlachynlleUi  in  Montgomery- 
shire. A  large  ^rtion  of  the  poetry  of  this  period 
is  still  extant  in  MS,  and,  under  the  enoonrage- 
ment  of  the  Unirersity  of  Wales,  its  serions  and 
thorough  study  is  now  commencing.  As  the  poets 
of  the  period  were  in  close  touch  with  the  leading 
families  of  Wales,  they  reflect  very  faithfully  the 
dominant  ideas  of  the  circles  wherein  they  moved, 
espedally  daring  the  Wars  of  tiie  Roses.  In  these 
poems,  toOf  we  see  the  oontrast  between  Welsh 
rural  life,  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  Welsh 
tradition,  and  that  of  the  boroughs,  which  were 
practically  English  garrisons  estaUished  in  Wales. 

In  some  oases  the  bardic  profession  was  oon^oed 
from  father  to  son,  as  in  the  case  of  Howel  Swrdwal 

i 1370-1420)  and  lenan  m>  Howel  Swrdwal,  Tadar 
^enllyn  uid  lenan  w  Tndor  Penllyn,  Dafydd 
Nanmor  the  elder,  Khvs  Nanmor,  and  Dafydd 
Kanmor  the  younger.  The  poets  who  most  reflect 
political  movements  dnring  this  period  are  lolo 
Goch,  Dafydd  Nanmor,  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  and 
Gutto'r  Glyn.  The  joy  lelt  by  Wales  in  the  aooee- 
non  of  Henry  TIL  is  rraeoted  m  a  poem  1^  Dafydd 
Llwyd  addressed  to  *  Houy  Tn.  wter  be  had  won 
the  Kingdom,  and  to  Arthur  his  son  when  be  was 
bom.'  8er«nl  of  the  Welsh  bards  appear  to  have 
regarded  ^e  aooession  of  Henry  vn.  as  in  some 
degree  a  restoration  of  the  prestige  of  Wales. 

One  of  the  most  strildng  features  of  this  period 
is  Ute  interest  taken  in  the  language  and  metre  of 
Welsh  poetry,  and  ersn  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest 
there  is  a  grammar  of  the  Welsh  language  and  an 
account  of  Welsh  rersificataon,  which  appeals  to 
hare  been  widely  oopied  and  studied.  Dnring 
this  period,  too,  the  bardic  profession  became  so 
popular  that  its  maintenanoe  threatened  to  become 
a  Durden  on  the  oountry,  and  means  had  to  be 
derised  to  distinguish  between  the  competent  and 
the  incompetent.  Whatever  gatiierings  of  their 
own  t^e  Welsh  bards  may  have  had  when  they 
met  from  time  to  time  at  the  courts  of  the  princes 
and  the  houses  of  their  patrons,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Carmarthen  Eisteddfod  of  1151  had  a  very 
definite  aim  and  purpose,  namely,  to  serve  as  a 
bardic  assize  for  the  repression  oi  the  wanderings 
of  uncertified  bards  and  minstrels.  The  leading 
s{ririts  at  this  Eisteddfod  were  Gruflhdd  ab  Nicohw, 
a  prominent  Carmarthenshire  gentleman  ;  Llawd- 
den,  a  bard  from  Booth  Wales ;  and  Dafydd  ab 
Edmwnt,  from  the  zone  of  North-East  Wales. 
These  emphanzed  the  importance  of  skill  in  the 
twenty-four  alliterative  metres  of  Welsh  pcw^^,  and 
devised  angular  system  of  baidiogradnation.  The 
bards  rebelled  against  the  strin- 


gency of  this  system,  and  set  up  a  system  of  their 
own.  There  are  indications  that,  coincident  with 
the  introduction  of  English  mnuo  into  Wales, 
Endish  metres,  easier  in  character  than  those  <rf 
the  Welsh  tradition,  came  in  also.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  jmetic  oom- 
position,  and  the  number  of  professional  bsids 
steadily  grew.  In  1624  and  1608,  Eisteddfodan,  or 
Bardic  Assises,  had  u;ain  to  be  held  to  seek  once 
more  to  olaaify  the  hards.  It  is  significant  that 
these  two  Eisteddfodan  were  held  at  Caerwys,  in 
Flintshire,  within  the  North-East  zone,  where 
Welsh  poetry  was  at  this  time  most  flourishing. 
The  leading  bard  of  the  first  Caerwys  Eisteddfod 
was  Todur  Aled,  from  Llansannan,  in  Denbi^- 
shire,  a  nephew  and  popil  of  Dafydd  ab  Edmwnt. 
This  Inilliant  poet  is  distinguished  by  Ida  skill  in 
description  aaid  in  the  composition  of  striking 
ooupleta.  His  pupil,  Grufludd  Hirsethog,  was  tbe 
teacher  of  some  oi  the  leading  bards  of  tbe  Second 
Caerwys  Eisteddfod,  such  as  Simwnt  Fychan,  Wil- 
liam Cvnwal,  Sion  Tudur,  and  William  Lfyn.  In 
North  Wales  poetry  flourished  at  this  time  chiefly 
in  the  North-East  zone,  bat  there  was  also  an  im- 

Krtant  aone  in  South  Carnarvonshire  and  West 
erionethshire  and  another  in  Montgomerysliire, 
with  wliioh  Dr.  John  Davies  of  Mallwyd,  a  promi- 
nent Welsh  grammarian  and  lexicographer  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  was  in  contact. 
The  Moetyn  family  at  Gloddaeth,  near  Llandudno, 
and  Mostyn,  in  Flintshire,  and  the  family  of  Sails- 
barv  of  Rug,  near  Corwen,  were  great  patxons  of 
Welsh  poetiy  at  this  time.  Soroeottbemostbeauti- 
ful  poetry  of  the  Tndor  period  is  that  attributed 
to  Rhys  Goch  ab  Rhiccert  (see  lolo  MSS).  It  is 
characterized  intense  feeling  for  Nature  and  a 
genuine  asthetio  sense.  The  older  social  poetry, 
too,  eontains,  especially  in  William  Ll^,  some 
very  striking  and  graphic  lines.  The  penod  of  the 
Reformation  was  one  of  great  aotivily  m  the  poetic 
zones,  especially  of  N.  Wales. 

6.  Welsh  poetry  from  ^e  Reformation  to  tiw 
present  day. — During  the  [wriod  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Welsh  poetry  received  little  support  or 
enoonragement,  owing  to  the  decay  of  several  of 
the  oldn  Welsh  families,  which  were  strongly 
Royalist  In  qrmpathy.  Moreover,  the  Wwn 
gentry  had  oeased  by  this  time,  apart  from  ex- 
eeptimial  cases,  to  cultivate  the  Welsh  tongue,  so 
that  the  older  social  poetry  fell  into  the  back- 
ground. Nevertheless,  it  was  in  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth  ttiat  Huw  Moms  of  Pontymeibion 
in  East  Denbighshire,  a  strong  Royalist  and  a 
brilUaat  oompMer  of  love  poems,  continued  the 
tradition  of  uie  *RbyaGoofi  ablUiiooert'  poetry, 
which  was  largdy  the  outcome  of  the  newer 
musical  needs  of  Wsles.  The  brothers  Gruffadd, 
William,  and  Rhisiart  Phylip  of  Ardudwy  carried 
on  the  literary  tnulition  oi  tiieir  father,  Sion 
Phylip,  and  there  is  extant  a  poem  on  the  death 
of  Charles  L  written  by  William  Phylip.  After 
tha  Restoration  we  find  this  tradition  carried  on 
in  Merionethshiie  by  Sion  Dafydd  Lacs,  who 
wrote  an  elegy  on  Charles  ii.,  and  in  South 
Carnarvonshire  from  about  1692-1714  by  Owen 
Griffith  of  Llanystumdwy.  Tlie  newer  and  freer 
type  of  poe^  was  also  represented  by  the  hymns, 
carols,  DallaoB,  etc,  whicn  began  to  emerge  into 
prominence  and  show  that  Welsh  poetry  was  be- 
ginning to  appeal  to  a  new  Welsh-speaking  publia 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  ecat.  an  able  &mily  of 
Welshmen,  of  whom  Lewis  Morris  (the  great- 
grandfather of  ih»  late  Sir  Lewis  Morris)  £■  the 
best  known  representative,  gave  a  great  imnetus 
to  the  revival  of  Welsh  poetry  by  collecting  MSS 
and  by  euconiaging  young  Welsnmen  of  scholar* 
ship  and  gentos  to  compose  and  publish  poetry  of  a 
hign  order  in  tin  W«lsn  tongue.   The  Bnti4,iiarian 
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inovemeDt,  chiefly  inaagurated  by  Edward  Llwyd 
(Lhnyd),  keeper  of  the  Ashmofeaa  Museam  at 
Oxford,  also  quickened  an  interest  in  the  WeUJit 
langii^  in  yotui^  Welshmen  of  ability  and 
ednoation ;  and  it  u  sigiiifioant  that  some  of  tiie 
leadine  Welsh  poets  of  new  movement  were 
Oxford  ffiadnates,  snch  as  Goronwy  Owen,  Evtm 
Evans  (feoan  Brydvdd  Hir),  and  William  Wynn. 
At  the  same  time  tlie  ^p^aat  religions  awakening  of 
the  18th  cent,  bore  fmit  in  Wales  in  the  publication 
of  a  large  number  of  hvmns  by  writers  of  real 
poetic  jwwer,  Bsch  as  William  WilliamB  of  Panty- 
oelyn  in  Carmarthensbire  (author  of  the  English 
hymns  'Guide  me,  O  thon  great  Jehovah,'  and 
*  O'er  those  gloomy  hills  of  darkness '),  Dafydd 
Jones  of  Caio,  and  others.  The  new  Welsh-reading 
public  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  whose 
vernacular  was  still  Welsh,  read  the  new  poetry, 
both  secular  and  sacred,  with  avidity,  imd  literary 
societies  for  the  cultivation  of  Welsh  literature 
sprang  np  in  the  Welsh  community  of  London  and 
in  many  parts  of  Wales.  Many  members  of  the 
Welsh  aristocracy,  too,  gave  their  patronage  to 
the  new  movement  by  contributing  prizes  to  suc- 
cessful competitors  in  the  revived  Eisteddfodau, 
the  most  prominent  result  of  the  new  interest 
taken  in  Welsh  poetry  being  the  revival  of  the 
Eisteddfod,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Owain 
Jones  (Owain  Myfyr),  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  and  lolo 
Mor^nnwg.  Tne  competitions  connected  with 
the  Eisteddfod  and  the  facilities  which  the  Welsh 
press  now  afforded  to  the  publication  of  poetry  led 
to  renewed  activity  in  various  poetic  zones,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  Carnarvonshire,  where  Dafydd 
Dda  EryrL  Robert  ab  Gwilym  Ddn,  Dewi  Wyn  o 
Eifion,  and  others  rose  into  prominence,  and  that 
of  Denbighshire,  associated  with  the  names  of 
Robert  Davies  of  Nantglvn  and  Twm  o'r  Nant, 
the  latter  of  whom,  by  nis  'Interludes,'  songht 
to  supply  the  rudiments  of  a  Welsh  drama, 
which  bad  been  only  meagrely  represented  in  the 
part  1^  some  portions  of  BiUioal  plays.  The 
natitmal  Eisteddfod  was  {(flowed  by  the  institu- 
tion of  provincial  and  local  oompeations,  which 
have  stimnlated  the  compontion  of  a  great  deal  of 
Welsh  poetry  in  addition  to  what  is  spontaneonsly 
composed  as  in  other  countries.  Much  of  the 
Welsh  poetry  of  the  19th  cent,  is  of  high  literary 
nmi^  and  is  a  veiy  true  and  worthy  inwioetation 
of  the  life  and  asidrations  of  Wales,  botn  on  the 
reli^ous  and  on  the  secular  side.  Many  of  the 
beet  Welsh  poets  of  the  I9th  cent  have  been 
ministers  of  religion,  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  poetry  of  Wales  in  this  important  period, 
which  may  be  truly  called  the  Golden  Age  of 
Welsh  poeny,  has  a  nigh  and  aaxious  purpose,  and 
is  not  marred  meanness  or  frivolity.  The 
Welsh  language  has  had  for  centuries  a  literary 
tradition,  which  is  distinct  from  the  spoken 
dialects,  and  the  Uterair  tongne  is  the  speech  of 
public  speaking  and  of  Welsh  literature. 

The  cnief  poets  of  the  19th  cent.,  in  addition  to 
those  already  named,  have  been  Eben  Fardd  (1802- 
1868),  Islwyn  (1832-1878),  Emrya  (1813-1873), 
Hiraethoff  (1802-1883),  Cetrioff  (1882-1887),  and 
Hwfa  Mon.  Of  recent  years  lyrio  poetry  has  been 
especially  cultivated,  and  the  younger  generation 
of^ poets  show  in  their  works  clear  traces  of  the 
stuay  of  onrrent  English,  and  in  some  cases  of 
Continental,  poetry.  The  eBsthetio  spirit  and  a 
conscious  striving  after  beauty  of  form  are  very 
conspicuous  in  current  Welsh  poetry,  but,  apart 
from  certain  brilliant  exceptions,  tiiere  is  often  a 
lack  of  naturalness  and  spontaneous  grace.  At 
the  same  time,  Welsh  poetry  is  very  living  at  the 
present  day,  and  poetic  expresnon  is  in  no  sense 
behind  the  remarkable  evolution  of  Welsh  social 
life  in  education,  politics,  etc.   It  is  no  mere  anti- 


quarian resuscitation  of  past  ideals,  but  a  living 
exponent  of  the  mind  of  the  Welsh  people. 

LiTBRATOM.— J.  GwenoffrrD  Erans,  Report  on  MSS  in  Uu 
Welth  Languagt  (tor  Hlnoricsl  USS  OonunlnlonX  LoDdon, 
vol  1.  1898,  VOL  L  pt  £  1899,  toL  I.  pt  S,  1006.  vol.  U.  pt.  1, 
1008,pt.2,190S,pt8.lM6:  Owm,  C<UtUogiu  <tfMS8 

Ttta^ig  to  Wain  in  tM  BritUh  JTuMum,  London,  issued  br  the 
Ovmmiodorion  8odet7, 1900 ;  Skene,  Tkt  Fw  AnoUnt  Bookt 
or  Waif,  Edinbunh,  1868;  Myvrnan  Anhaioiog}/,  m  ed., 
London,  1801,  Znd  ad.,  Denbigh,  1870j  Edw&rd  Uwyd, 
^rsAcBobyfa  BritanniM  (Oxford  Univ.  Prcos,  1707);  Zfta 
OododAt,  AoQirin.  tr.  by  WllUun  Probert,  London,  1^  tr. 
by  John  WiUlftnu  (Ab  Itlwli  Utundovw?,  ISSS,  tr.  and  uinotetod 
by  T.  Btephena  uid  ed.  br  t,  Powel  (prlntod  for  Crmmrodorion 
BodetuX  London.  1888 :  John  Davlea  (of  Ukllwrd),  a  aelection 
of  We]«h  poetry  onder  toe  tiUa  Ftam  Pottarum  Braaimieorum, 
1st  ed.  1710,  2nd  18U,  Srd  (reprint)  1884  ;  T.  Stmhena,  Th6 
lAteratun  <ff  tits  f  ymry,  1st  ed.,  UftndoTerr,  1849,  Znd  ed., 
London,  1879;  John  Ran.  *Ths  origin  <4  the  Valih  Englyn 
Mid  Kindred  matrM,*  in  z  OwmmrMor,  toL  ztUL,  Ijoodoa ; 

rd,  tLnranlbe  DllitaUieeiMl  orthati|it«pBt.l,I^'  ~ 

Jolm  DatfiS  Rij*  w*i<A  Gmmm.  butMSHiff .  

Gr,mmSrrSmdm;im ;  E.  Aawfi,  fSrSttaaM  fa  Ita 
scudr  m  OU  Wdoi  SoobTi'  IVoaiMitHU  if  CB'IWMimIui  tm 
&w«ir  CiMMV  *Vh»m  sni  «>«  Brftm  tba  Sertb.-  CWl 
E<lii)bni^OMtlfl(ff«ad  AwkUQ^  'PntniaD  IMmjCrnT? 
Lti  i'  9«An#ii.(0krD«mq>lbrl911,UIR,  'Artodloilonr^dkAlt 
CvmraLr,'  A.  ISH,  ISHC^OHiiH  Uinvddijwtii  Ormru  a  I*udiu 
Aled  tavd  EdBiaDdfn%*d.UdaiSD4.1W6.'8UaoU,  Dfelnkt 
t.h  Owl W'  tih  imr,  '^T  GoAHMrdd,'  In  foiM^  VaM  (W4iib 
^lLtl4MHU  PriM,  OMiwrrani  UL  SH;  Dm^cM  Eiimt^lPililliJt 
/  iif.  M  tmOiMi  M  WM.  nrini,  UuidQncT,  UUi  X.  £ 
PryM  (QwArj^  mb  BhftX  'IhtM  UupUbstb  CNaMfll' 

Uabod  by  Foialkai^  Uvarpeola  IBBS:  Cnutu  Adttop,  ^Hum 
IJeiu4dlaeUiaTiqr«lr'0«a-iSUft  SbarMToiwr. 

q/  Annrin.  'ralinain.  lAftHtnA  am,  «Ad  Mtnlktit,  LoodoD, 
Wtn.   Own  Pngbo,  Uf/mrA  Sen,  ed.   <riUi  tr. 

Lr>ii4l..ri,  1  ;:>_<;  J.  OwBoog^n  Bwu,  TA«  BiMBookt^  da^ 
man/iet\,  reuTisduoplHid  etfltPd,  lor Buhnrlby  pnly,  PirllJHli, 

tfrn/btOt  -ttBtS-ftHM  JwJii  ■  noma  Sj>*cimms  e/  tin  fiieLrfii/' 
tkt  tuOOlit  ViriMMndr  (Laodoo,  17ft«,  Srd  td.  IlkDldlow, 
J,  Horiis  Jonu,  artlele*  on  tbe  Wnlab  Oot»oM  bn 
' 'fi*nifWitA.  tn  ttiB  W«Ui  i4itt)(Hul  lYnt  Ot..  Outama, 
IbM;  WUllkiU  RmriMlda  (OwUria  Uftj'bX  Ltj^tsddiatOt  f 
Cymrf,  LluUdloM,  18ei>;  frantanitvftu  <if  CrntdMAaM 
Cj/mni,  pbk  {.-«(.,  OairdilT.  1»I4-1IKM:  Uatthew  Arnold,  Tin 
Study  fsf  Caltte  Ueoraticn?,  II^L ;  W.  Jobh,  Caniudav 

Cvmru.  Auifor,  1W7 :  T.  A.  Levi,  OiMwn  Cjmntt  Smuim, 
im:  0.  H.  Edwu'da,  Cufru  u  in  {t«^\t  oS  W«Ui 
Kietfl),  GouF'uy  {Khn  Bcri«8  b«|nn  to  appear  alioaC  ISHQ; 
E.  O.  Jonea,  WslA  f.yrir.t  ilnLnnlaUona  ol  WeW)  pofo^ 
l)»iixur,  ISM;  GonAMtuM  Jiiirdd  L'umrv,  lated.  BhrewvbUTi 
177^  Snd  ecL  Oananroo,  iset ;  UahM  oit  tftpthm  (Dora  tfi* 
oolieotion  of  Omn  Joom  and  WOliun  Owenl  LoDdon,  1789, 
£nd  ed.,  ad.  Igr  Ornddelw,  UTwpooI,  1878 ;  the  lolo  H88, 
Irt  ed.  UaadoTMT.  ]8t8»  Snd  ed.  Uropool,  1888 ;  Cowall,  art. 
'  Dafydd  ab  Owl&m,*  in  Y  Ctmiiniar,  UL  101  (July  1878); 
Artbnr  Hngiies,  CuvtrMaiu,  Crmru,  Bangor.  1906;  W.  J. 
Gml^dd,  irJi^dM^nid  Snifiii,  Oardlff,  1909;  B.  Amrjl, 
Grammar  4^  Old  ITabA  Poftry,  Denbigh,  1900. 

E.  ANWTL. 

BARLAAM  ANDJOSAPHAT.— SeeBVDDHA. 

BARNABITES.— The  Congregation  of  the  Re- 
gnkur  Clei^  of  S.  Paul  Seoollato  (conunonly  called 
*  BamaUtes'  from  th^  ancient  house  of  S.  Bar- 
nabas in  Milan,  which  was  opened  in  1647)  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  I6th  oentuiy.  Its 
foonder  was  Antonio  Maria  Zaccaria,  a  nobleman 
of  Cremona,  reoenUy  canonized  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  (May  27,  1897).  About  the  year  1630  Zac- 
caria united  himself  with  Bartolomeo  Ferrari  and 
GLaoomo  Antonio  Morigia  (Milanese  gentlemen, 
who  after  their  death  gamed  through  their  reputa* 
tion  for  holiness  the  titie  of  *  venerable '),  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  Congregation  of  priests  who 
should  employ  themselvee  in  arousing  the  somno- 
lent futh,  in  removing  abuses,  in  reforming  tiie 
manners  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  and  in 
bringing  them  back  to  the  practice  of  tme  Christian 
piety. 

By  his  Brief  dated  Bologna,  Feb.  18,  1683,  which 
commences,  Foto  ptr  gtta  m  hmnilittUis  apirUv, 
Clement  VtL  granted  to  Zaccaria  and  to  Ferrari 
authority  to  s^  up  the  new  religious  Order.  Paul 
UL  by  two  other  Briefs,  Dudum  felicia  reeorda- 
tionit  CUmetUi,  etc  (July  26, 1636),  and  Fattoralia 
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oMeii  eura,  etc  {Dea  1,  1543),  placed  the  Order  in 
afreet  dependence  on  the  Holy  See,  grantine  it 
likewiBe  many  rights  and  privUeKee;  and  finally, 
Jnlioe  m.  confirmed  the  Order  1^  his  Brief  of 
Feb.  22,  1550,  Batumi  congruit  et  convenit  homs- 
tati,  etc  (of.  Litteras  tt  ConttUutiorut  SS.  PP. 
pro  Congregat.  Clerr,  JRegg-  S.  Pauii  Apottoli, 
Itotne,  1853,  p.  3£).  In  the  meantime  zihocaria 
died  piematorely  in  16^  at  the  age  of  37,  after 
havini^  aet  on  foot  in  Milan  Tmrions  ^ona  works, 
Til.  Bpnitnal  eonfereaoes  for  eecleaiaatics ;  a  pious 
mx^ltj  of  married  people;  and,  in  oon junction 
with  UM  CoontesB  Loao^oaToreUL  an  Order  called 
tiie  '  Angelicala  of  S.  Paul,'  for  which  he  had  also 
obtained  the  approral  of  Panl  in.  in  158S. 

But  the  work  of  Zaccaria  was  oontinaed  by  his 
two  companions  who  outlived  him,  Ferrari  (t  nor. 
26, 1514)  and  Morigia(t  Oct  23, 1545),  and  by  their 
mooeasOTB.  Towuda  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent, 
we  find  them  scattered  in  Breacia,  Terona,  Padua, 
Tioenza,  Venice,  Cremona,  and  Ferrara,  intent  on 
preaching  with  seal  to  the  people,  instituting  oon- 
Iratemitiefl  of  lay  persons,  ana  reforming  monas- 
teries, r^anlleaa  of  the  hatred  which  they  began 
to  excite  and  of  the  persecutions  which  were 
directed  against  tiiem.  A  fierce  persecution  arose 
against  them  where  one  wonld  least  have  expected 
viz.  in  the  territory  of  the  free  Venetian  Be- 
pnblic  They  were  accused  before  tiie  Republic  of 
bein^  political  revolntionaries,  emisaarieB  of  the 
Spamards  to  the  injury  of  the  Venetian  seigniory, 
and  as  being  infected  with  heresy ;  and  they  were 
compelled  to  qnit  the  territorr  of  the  Kepablic 
within  the  space  of  ten  days.  Nor  did  the  matter 
end  here,  for,  when  Father  Gianpietro  Besom  and 
Father  Paolo  Melso  went  to  Rome,  whither  the 
same  aoeoaations  had  been  carried,  they  were  im- 
mediately thrown  into  priaim,  where  they  remained 
nntil,  the  assistanoe  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and 
othen^  UMy  ware  able  to  make  their  postuoo  clear 
and  to  nnmask  tiie  oonspiracy  fonaea  against  the 
Ctnuregmtion  (of.  Arist.  Saia,  BiogrtMa  di  S. 
CoHo  Sammso,  Milan,  1858,  Diasert.  it  p.  2S1). 

I.  CoUesea.— fihortlv  after  this  time  the  Bama- 
hitea  began  to  establian  ^emselves  definitely  out- 
aide  Muan ;  but,  as  we  need  not  braoe  minutely 
their  later  noiadtndes,  we  give  here  aome  dates 
iriiioh  will  aerre  to  afford  an  idea  of  their  anba^ 
^nent  diffuaion  tatd  increase  in  Italy  and  beyond. 

In  Italy  the  first  college,  or  house,  of  the  Bama- 
bites  ontside  Milan  waa  founded  at  Pavia  in  1658, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  thnr  young  adherents 
in  literature  and  saored  learning.  Next  in  ohrono< 
logical  order  comei  in  Cremona,  the  oollege  or 
house  of  S.  Vinoenzo,  founded  in  1570  and  sup- 
passed  in  1810,  and  the  honse  of  8.  Loea,  founded 
m  1881 ;  in  Monza,  S.  Maria  di  Carrobiolo,  con- 
secrated by  the  help  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  opened 
in  1571,  sappressed  in  1810,  and  re-established  in 
1825  ;  Casale  in  1678  ;  VeroeUi  in  1674;  in  Rome. 
8.  Biagio  in  1575,  afterwards  8.  Carlo  ai  Catinari 
in  1611,  suppressed  in  1810  and  re-eatablished  in 
1814,  bif  the  Bull  of  Alexander  Tn.  the  residence  of 
the  Gweral  Superior  of  the  Congregation  from 
1660  onwards ;  in  Milan,  S.  Aleseandro,  founded 
in  1689,  suppressed  in  1810,  and  re-established  in 
1826 ;  Zagarolo  in  1502 ;  Pisa  in  1504 ;  in  Bologna, 
8.  Andrea  in  1608,  the  Semini^  of  8.  Peter  in 
1748,  farther,  the  college  of  S.  Loigi  in  1774,  re- 
newed, after  ita  sapprMaion,  in  1816 ;  Novara  in 
1630 ;  Baaaererino  fa  1601 ;  in  Lodi,  S.  Giovanni 
delle  Vigne  founded  in  1606,  suppressed  in  1810, 
and  re-established  at  S.  Francesco  in  Lodi  in  1833 ; 
in  Asti  (in  Piedmont),  8.  Martino,  founded  in  1606, 
suppressed  in  1802,  and  re-established  in  1822 ;  in 
Perona,  S.  Ercolano,  founded  in  1607,  snppreesed 
hi  1776,  and  then  passing  to  the  House  of  Jeana, 
lAidi  waa  likatriae  snppreesed  in  1804  and  re- 


established in  1837 ;  Acqui  in  the  same  ]«ar  1607  : 
in  Naples  in  1608,  8.  Caterina  delia  Corona  di 
Spine,  m  1610,  S.  Maria  di  Portanova,  which  waa 
suppressed  in  1809, 8.  Giuseppe-in-Pontecorvo  after 
1818,  8.  Maria  di  Caravaggio  in  1821,  the  college 
Bianchi  at  Monte  Santo  m>m  1860 ;  in  Turin,  S. 
Dalmazzo,  a  parish  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
Bamabites  in  1609  and  taken  from  them  only  from 
1810  to  1826  ;  in  Genoa,  8.  Paolo  U  Vecchio  in  1609, 
then  in  1660  8.  Bartolomeo  degli  Armeni,  in  1896 
the  Institute  Vittorino  da  Fdtre ;  Aquila,  1010 ; 
FoUgno,  1612 ;  Tortona,  1618 ;  Chieti  and  Pesoia, 
1664;  in  Florence,  S.  Carlo  from  1627  to  1783, 
the  Institute  della  Querce  from  1867 ;  in  Leghorn, 
8.  Sebastiano,  founded  in  1629,  suppressed  in 
1810,  and  re-established  in  1814;  PiaoEmza,  1682; 
Reggio,  1604;  Alessandria,  1669;  Crema,  1664; 
Parma,  1668 ;  Udine,  1680 ;  Finale  Marina  and 
Bergamo,  1711:  Porto  Manrizio,  1736;  Aosta, 
1748  ;  in  Moncaueri  (in  Piedmont),  the  Royal  Col- 
lege Carlo  Alberto,  founded  in  1836  ;  8.  Feliee-a- 
Caaceilo  (Terra  di  Lavoro),  founded  in  1864. 

X  Missitma.— The  first  missum  of  the  Bama- 
Utes  outside  of  Italy  was  in  the  island  of  Malta, 
whitiier  they  went  in  1682  at  the  argent  solicita- 
tion of  the  principal  heads  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 
Father  Paolo  Maletta  of  Milan  and  Father  Antonio 
Harohesi  of  Bergamo,  and  where  they  remained 
two  years  with  profit  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the 
Order  of  Malta  itself.  Later,  in  1610,  as  we  gather 
from  a  Brif^  of  Paol  T.,  King  Henry  IT.  of  France 
obtained  some  Bamabites  to  labour  in  B6am  in  the 
work  of  destroying  the  heresy  of  Calvin,  viz. 
Fathers  Fortune  C<uome,  Remigio  Polidori,  Hilaire 
Martin,  etc.  Almost  at  the  same  time  8.  Francis 
de  Sales  introduced  them  into  Savoy  to  direct 
the  oollege  of  Annecr^.  The  Bamabites  were  thus 
able  to  penetrate  nom  Btom  and  Savoy  into 
Franoe.  We  may  dte  among  the  houses  of  Savoy 
and  ot  Franoe  those  of  Aimeoy,  Thonon,  Mon- 
targia,  Lesw,  Paria,  Eatampea,  Dax,  Bonneville, 
Mont-de-Marsan,  Bontg- Saint- Andetd,  Loohes, 
Bazas,  Guiret,  016ron,  Condaminea-snr-Arve,  and, 
after  the  Revolution,  the  coUe^^  of  Gien  (Loiret), 
opened  in  1866  under  the  auspices  of  Dupanlonp, 
and  the  house  in  Paris,  re-opened  in  1867,  owing 
to  tiie  influenoe  and  goodwill  of  the  oelebrated 
Rnsdan  oount,  Gregory  Sohonvaloff',  who  had 
pasaed  from  the  Orthodox  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  then  had  entered  the  Order  of  Bamabites.  In 
1820  the  Holy  Congrejgation  of  the  Projiaganda 
sent  Fathers  Mario  JMUlagnino,  Alfonso  Caocia, 
and  Comelio  Porzio  into  Taltellina;  bat  this 
mission,  notwithstanding  ita  fruitfulneaa,  did  not 
lead  to  the  establidiment  of  the  BanwUtea  in 
that  rc^on  infested  by  heretics.  In  1^  aome 
Bamalntes  were  sent  into  Austria  ij  Urban  Tin. 
in  consequence  of  a  rcMjueat  made  to  him  by  Ferdi- 
nand U.  Tor  some  '  religious '  fitted  to  labour  in  the 
conversion  of  heretics  and  unbelievers ;  and  these 
!^mabiteB  were  placed  in  possession  of  the  pariah 
of  S.  Michael  in  Vienna,  which  waa  the  parish  of 
the  Imperial  court.  They  afterwards  occupied 
other  parishes,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Mittelbaoh 
from  1661.  and  that  of  S.  Margaret  in  Uligine 
from  1774.  In  1719  the  Bamabites  took  part  in 
the  missions  in  Asia.  Among  the  first  were 
Fathers  Filippo  M.  Cesati  and  Sigismondo  Calchi 
(both  of  Milan),  and  Onorato  Ferrari  (of  Veroelli), 
who,  aa  members  of  an  embassage  of  Clement  ZZ. 
to  the  Emperor  of  Chins^  went  to  Peldn.  The 
result  of  the  embassage  did  not  correspond  to  the 
hopes  entertained  of  it:  and,  in  fact,  an  Imperial 
edict  forbade  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Not- 
withstanding, it  came  about  that  I<ather  Ferrari 
was  aUe  to  stay  some  time  in  China,  where  in  a 
few  years  he  converted  many  adults  to  the  faith, 
and  baptized  very  many  aoaudcmed  and  dying 
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diUdren.  Father  Gesati  witii  a  eompanion  re- 
paired to  Gochin-China  witb  the  title  of  'vioar 
apostolic,'  and  Father  Galchi  with  some  others  went 
into  the  Indian  kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Pegn,  where 
tbey  all  afterwards  concentrated  themselves.  The 
mission  in  these  two  Icingdoms  was  entirely  en- 
trusted to  the  Bamabitea  by  Benedict  xir.  in  1740, 
aad  there  they  m*.]nta^iiift<<  missionaries  (of  whom 
more  than  one  eolfeted  martyrdom)  until  the  snp- 
preesion  of  the  religions  orders  (Sala,  op.  cit.  p.  284). 

The  tMorj  ot  this  miaaiim  b  MOMtled  in  the  DMeriftion  ^ 
Ou  Burmtaa  A)H>*ra  bjr  tbe  BumUte  mlnioiuu;  SAiiKarawno. 
who  Ubourad  In  Bunn*  In  178S-1B08  (d.  1810).  After  CUoht 
want  to  SrriMn  <thsn  tho  ohkf  port  of  Pepi)  in  1721,  h  numb«r 
of  other  mMonuiw  oune  about  1726,  meeting  with  such 
noOM*  that  Benedlot  m.  updated  a  vicar  apostoUo.  M»ny 
obnndM  were  batlt— at  fomm  were  a  hooae  and  ohoroh,  a 
college  (or  40  students,  and  an  orphanaffe  for  o^rla ;  at  Ara  a 
oburoh ;  at  Peru  a  churoh  and  bouae ;  at  Ifonla  a  church, 
prMbfterr,  andooUege,  with  8  ohurchee  in  tbe  MTtiODa  of  the 
dty  and  2  churehea  in  Subaroa ;  at  Ohiam-ma-roooa  4  ohnrches ; 
atBan{roonaobuTch.ahouM,  an  ondian.«iduK>I,andaoonTent. 
In  17*5  the  Vicar  Apoatoltc  Oaliaa  and  two  prteeta  were 
tieaoherootljr  murdered,  and  the  misaion  lanrulabed  uatU  1719, 
when  Fr.  NerinI,  who  had  been  foroed  by  the  disturbanoea  to 
leare  Banna,  returned.  A  eeoood  severe  blow  befell  the 
mlMlOD  at  tbe  capture  at  Syrlam  in  1760,  when  Nerlni  waa 
UDed.  The  mlieiou  soon  recovered,  however,  and  continued  its 
aotlvltr  until  1832,  when  the  religloBS  orders  were  auppreesed 
by  NapoleoQ  ni.  Among  the  BunaUte  soholais  attached  to 
this  nuMion  fpeclal  mentkm  la  due  Tr.  Perooto  (d.  at  Ava, 
Dec  12,  who  Is  recorded  to  have  translated  SMne 

BnddhtaC  works  from  Dunueae  into  Italian,  and  also  to  have 
made  BurmflM  veraloos  of  Oenaeia,  ToUt,  Matthew,  tbe 
Cki^tta,  tbe  Mass,  and  praijen  and  catechisms. 

At  that  iU-omened  epoch  the  Congr^stion 
oonnted  not  a  few  conspicaons  members ;  and,  not 
to  mention  Cardinal  Gerdil  of  Savoy  (1718-1802), 
a  distingniahed  philosopher,  Fathers  Qnadrupani 
(asoetjc  writer),  Paolo  Frisi  and  Francesco  de 
Begi  (eminent  scientistB),  and  otiiers,  who  had 
bera  dead  but  a  few  years,  it  numbered  among  its 
members  Father  Franoeeco  Fontana  {VJSO-IWS), 
General  Superior  <rf  the  Congregation,  oompanion 
of  Pius  TU.  in  his  imprisonment,  and  afterwards 
Cardinal ;  Father  Liugi  liambruschini  (177ft-1854), 
who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Genoa,  Cardinal 
and  Secretary  of  State;  Francesco  Saverio  Bianehi, 
who  has  recently  been  beatified ;  Father  A]it<Hiio 
Maria  Cadolini,  afterwards  bishop  of  Anoona  and 
oardinal  (f  1851) ;  Fathers  Stanislao  Tomba  (t  1847) 
and  Carlo  Giuseppe  Peda  (t  1843),  who  were 
made  bishops,  the  former  of  Forll,  the  latter  of 
A^dsi ;  and  Fathers  Felice  and  Gaetano  De  Vecchi 
(ascetics),  ErmenegUdo  Fini  and  Mariano  Fontana 
(scientists),  Antonio  Grandi  (orator  and  poet), 
Giuseppe  Racagni  and  Bartolomeo  Ferrari  (scien* 
tiste),  and  others.  In  the  preceding  centuries  the 
Congregation  had  already  given  to  the  Church ; 
Alessandro  Sanli,  bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica, 
and  afterwards  of  Pavia,  who  has  reoently  been 
canonized  (t  1592);  Carlo  Basoap^,  bishop  of 
Novara  (t  1615) ;  Juste  Gn^rin,  prinoe  and  bishop 
of  Genoa;  Franoeeoo  Gattinara,  bishop  of  Turin; 
Giaoomo  Morigia,  archbishop  of  Florence  and 
afterwards  Cardinal ;  Cristoforo  Giarda.  bishop  of 
Castro ;  Giovanni  Maria  Perooto,  bishop  of  Mosnl 
and  vicar  apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu ;  Pio  Man- 
zador,  bishop  of  Segna  and  Modruas  in  Croatia ; 
and,  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  Agostino 
Tomielli  (annalist);  Bedento  Barauano  (1690- 
1622 ;  seientiat) ;  the  Venerable  Bart(doineo  Canale 
(ascetic  writer);  Bartolomeo  Gavaoti  (writer  on 
ritual) ;  Dominique  De  la  Motte,  Hanriee  Arpaud, 
Jean  Niceron  {historians);  Re  mi  Montmeslier, 
Gabriels  Valenzuela,  Coeme  De  Champigny,  Tom- 
maso  Bovere  (Botarins),  Salv&tore  Cortioelli  (gram- 
marians) I  Imdore  MiriuaoB,  Father  Colome,  etc 

Commoieing  with  the  year  1865,  misuons  were 
established  in  Sweden  and  Norway  by  Father  Paul 
Stub  (t  1892  at  Bergen),  who  was  afterwards  joined 
by  oUier  Fathers  (Mwo,  Tondini.  Almerici).  In 
Bdginm  the  Bamabitas  vp«a«i  a  house  in  1886  at 


Monscron,  and  another  in  Brussels  in  1895  ;  while, 
on  the  expulsion  of  all '  religious '  from  France  in 
1905,  the  majority  of  tbe  Bamabites  sought  refuge 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1903  the  Order  undertoc* 
some  misuons  in  Brazil.  At  present  the  Bamabites, 
who  number  almost  300,  have  about  20  monasteries 
in  Italy,  6  in  Austria,  and  some  in  Spain,  besides 
those  already  noted  in  Belgium. 

3.  Constitutioiis.— The  Constitntifms,  or  Statutes, 
of  the  Bamabitea,  of  which  the  first  nucleus  is 
traceable  back  to  tiie  founder  Zaccaria,  and  of 
which  a  first  body  was  already  formulated  and 
published  in  1652,  were  not  detinitive  until  1370 
{Constiiutionts  Clerr.  Regg.  S.  Fauli DeeoUati  libris 
quattuor  distinetat,  Milan,  1579 ;  other  editions, 
Milan,  1617 ;  Naples.  1829 ;  Milan,  1902),  when, 
after  the  examiaation  made  of  them  by  e.  Carlo 
Borromeo  and  their  approval  by  the  General 
Chapter,  they  finaJly  had  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Gregory  XUL  by  his  Brief  of  Nor.  7- 

The  greater  part  of  these  Constitutione  have 
reference  either  10  pwaooal  sanctification,  of  which 
they  urge  Uie  attainment  by  suggesting  suitable 
exercisea  as  an  lud  to  the  observance  of  the  three 
vowB  of  obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty ;  or  they 
refer  to  Uie  sanctification  of  others,  to  be  attained 
through  the  ministry  of  preaching,  of  confession, 
of  the  school,  etc  Others  have  reference  to  the 
reception  of  new  members  into  the  Order,  mode 
of  dress,  etc  ;  and,  finally,  others  oonoem  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Order. 

With  regard  to  this  last  the  following  are  some 
of  the  rules : — The  General  Superior  of  the  Con. 
gregation  is  elected  by  suffrage.  His  o£Sce  lasts 
three  years,  but  he  may  be  re-elected,  though  not 
more  than  once.  All  the  members  of  the  Order  owe 
him  obedience,  but  at  the  same  time  evei^  member 
may  have  recourse  to  him,  since  he  is  their  common 
Vwwr.  His  ordinary  Council  is  composed  of  four 
Assistants,  who  are  nominated  by  the  General 
Chapter  everv  time  it  meets.  His  usual  residence 
was  changea  from  Milim  to  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  Tiu.  (1690).  The  hamtof 
the  members  is  a  coarse  black  soutane,  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  the  regular  elervr-  notike  the 
Jesuits  and  Theatines,  Oiey  reoite 'Offioe  in  choir  j 
and  their  other  distinguishinKoharaoteristioa  are 
thus  summed  up  1^  Currier  {Bittorjf  of  Beliffioui 
Orders,  p.  363) : 

'Beeldee  the  tMt-dajv  erf  the  Churdi,  tbeee  B^gious  fast  on 
•vary  ndday  of  the  year,  the  two  last  days  c(  (&mival,  and 
from  the  first  Sundi^  of  Advent  until  Ohristeoas.  They  abstain 
every  Wedneeday  and  observe  a  rigorous  rilenoe  from  the  even- 
ing examination  until  after  Matina  tbe  followiiw  day.  In  the 
beginning,  lilie  the  TheatlDea,  they  practised  ex&eme  poverty, 
neither  possessing  revenaee  nor  begins,  but  at  a  later  period 
they  accepted  real  estate  and  revenues,  fiesidee  the  three  vows, 
they  Und  themselves  by  a  fourtii.  never  to  seek  aft«r  dignities 
within  or  without  the  Ofder,  and  not  to  acoept  them  outside 
<rt  the  Order  without  the  permissioD  of  the  Pope.  Their  lay- 
brothers  are  not  admitted  to  the  habib  until  after  a  trial  of  (Ire 
rears.' 

The  Con^T^iiation  of  the  Bamabites,  like  all  the 
other  religious  Orders,  is  divided  into  provinces, 
which  until  a  few  years  ago  were  six,  namely,  the 
province  of  Lombardy ;  that  of  Piedmont,  which 
included  Liguria;  toe  Roman  province,  which 
embraced  Lazio,  Umbria»  and  Emilia;  and  the 
Neapolitan,  tbe  German,  and  Franoo-BeI(pan- 
Branlian  nroTineea.  In  each  province  a  FaUier  is 
nominated  as  Superior  of  the  houses  which  the 

Srovinoe  contains.  Evenr  house  has  its  own 
uperior,  who,  like  the  General  and  Provindal 
Superiors,  has  a  Council  which  he  must  otmault  on 
tbe  affturs  of  hi*  own  partieiUar  administration. 
All  Superiors  are  nominated  for  three  years  odI; 
at  the  moat.  The  local  Superiors  may  be  changed 
at  the  end  of  every  year,  or  may  be  re-elected  after 
the  termination  it  the  three  years.  The  General 
Chapter  meets  every  three  years  in  Bomc  Several 
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of  the  members  who  compose  it  are  elected  by 
the  local  and  provincial  oliapters.  The  General 
Chapter  exammee  the  aOaira  of  the  Order,  nomi- 
nates or  oonfinns  the  Snperiora,  wad  providee  fw 
the  general  well-being  hy  mean*  of  monitions  and 
docreM.  The  Bamalutea,  like  all  the  ^jTeat  re- 
li^ous  Orders,  are  in  immediate  subjection  to  the 
Sapreme  Pontiff. 

LffnuTuu.— Pr.  L.  BareUl.  MmorU  iWr  oHMw  fonda- 
tim*  avamanmiti  ate.  tUVa  Conangaz.  da  CkUriH  Rugalari 
di  3.  Paolo,  S  T0I&,  BolognK,  1T0&-1707:  Ant.  Gabazio, 
Hiaterit  Conifrtgat.  Cmtt.  Sm.  3.  P.  ab  ^^uvrimordii*  aa 
initivm  mk.  xvi,,  Boaw,  ISU;  L.  Uaoreui.  BibliotKtca 
Serifitorum  t  CWMng.  Ctmrr.  Biigg-  S.  Fault,  vol.  L  (tho  only 
OM  paUufaed),  Boom,  1846;  niitro  GrasMi,  Prmtantiinm 
Firomm  ifui  in  Omffngat.  3.  PmM  Mifao  BamcMtarvm 
mtmoria  nottra  fioru*runt,  BolORft,  17B1 :  G.  Colombo,  Pn>- 
m  biograjlei  di  intimi  BarncMKOma,  1870 ;  CoUezfofM  di 
wiUdJjn'^  diMtbOi  nUabmt  (Wis  Oomangatiima  dai  CAiar.  BB. 
di  S.  Paolo  data  Barnahiti,  BO  vob.,  lUlu,  1S08-180S ;  Holrot. 
Hiatoir*  daa  ordna  monaitigtut,  it.  100-110,  8  tou.,  PrtU, 
1714-10;  Carrier,  Biatort  V  RaHfrioua  Ordan,  pp.  W0-36S, 
Hew  Ton,  18M ;  HelmbachM',  Onlm  wnd  Konfir^ationai*  dar 
kaOiotiMlM  Ktnlta*,  UL  t70-S74,  8  tdIs.,  PMUrbom,  IMS: 
S&nrermano,  IkaeriaUoa  tf  Uu  Bumiaaa  Xntpira.  etmpHtd 
eiiiafy  from  nativ*  Domtmamta  .  .  .  and  trmuuatad  /nm  Ait 
MS  bv  WHUam  Tandg,  Boom,  USS  (roprintod,  lUnsoon,  1886) ; 
Gfifluii.  JMla  VUa  it  Mmtigmor  Gbnanni  MariaPanoto, 
IMUm,  1781.  Hm  oontiBiatloa  of  tho  BOUotAaea  of  Uiini^ 
wUl  iborUr  b«  pablkbed  by  Um  writer  ol  thia  urUcle. 

G.  BOFFTTO. 

BARODA.— X.  Name  and  history.— The  orunnal 
form  of  the  name  Baroda  is  said  to  be  Skr.  Vato- 
dara  (vafa,  'banyan-tree,'  udara,  'cavity')  'in 
tiie  heart  01  a  banyan  grove  * ;  aoowding  to  others, 
it  is  based  on  the  shape  of  the  oity,  sowosed  to 
resemble  a  banyan  leu^  a  local  le^mfj-''^  ^ 
829)  suggests  a  colt  of  thu  sacred  tree.  The  name 
is  given  to  an  important  native  State  and  its 
capital,  sitoated  in  the  provinoes  of  Gojarftt  and 
Kftf^hi&w&r  in  W.  India.  Other  early  names  were 
Chand&vatI,  'city  of  sandalwood '  or  'of  the  Jain 
king  Chandan  * ;  VirftvatI  or  Vlrakshetra,  '  land  or 
field  of  heroes.'  The  State  consists  of  varions 
fragments  of  territory  enclosed  within  the  British 
dominions,  this  condition  being  dne  to  the  tronb- 
Ions  times  which  followed  the  MarAtbA  ooenpation 
from  A.D.  1705  onwards,  and  saooesHive  annexations 
and  re-distribations  in  conteatu  with  the  Mar&thi 
Peshw&  and  the  British  Government.  The  do- 
minions of  the  Gftikw&r  ( '  cowherd  * ;  cf .  Uie  ritual 
tendance  of  cattle  in  Central  India,  NINQ 1 164  f.) 
oeeuj^  an  area  of  8099  square  miles.  They  formed 
in  ancient  times  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Anhilv&da, 
the  capital  of  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
mins  of  P&t&ii  at  the  extreme  N.  bonndary.  This 
kingdom,  weakened  by  the  raids  of  MahmQd  of 
Ghaznl,  who  sacked  the  temple  of  I>w4rka  (wh. 
see)  in  1206,  finally  suoimmbed  to  the  aA^taok  of 
AlA-ud-dm  Khiljl  ia  1298.  The  preseiit  Mar«th& 
dynasty  was  founded  1^  PUftil  Gftikwftr  (1721-32). 

a.  Statistics  of  religion.  ~Tlw  total  population 
amounted  in  1901  to  1,902,692,  including  1,646,992 
Hindus  (79-22  per  cent.);  165,014  Muhammadans 
(8-M  per  cent) ;  176,250  Animists  (9-02  per  cent.) ; 
the  bakmee  (3'31  peroent.)'beii^niadenpof  Jainsi 
Parris,  Christians,  Sikhs,  and  Jews.  Oi  the  Hin- 
dus, who  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  oopnlation, 
about  two-thirds  are  VaiBtinavas,  or  followers  of 
Vi^nn,  and  the  remainder  are  nearly  equally 
divi^Ml  between  Saivas,  or  worshippers  of  Siva, 
and  SAktas,  or  worshippers  of  the  Mother-god- 
desses. Among  the  two  last  classes  there  are  few 
sub-sects,  the  divisions  among  the  Saivas  repre- 
senting the  Orders  of  aaoetics.  whose  differences 
are  Mwed  more  upcm  evtemal  observances  than 
Dpfm  doctrine  ;  and  the  Sftktas,  as  usual,  fall  into 
the  two  classes  of  '  right-hand '  (DaktMt}a-tnar^) 
and  '  left-hand '  ( Vdma-mdrgi),  the  former  worship- 
ping their  deities  in  public,  the  latter  following 
the  foul  secret  Tantrik  cultns.  The  Vaishnavas 
have  been  more  ferUle  in  forming  sab-sects,  of 


which  eleven  were  recorded  at  the  last  enumeration. 
Of  these,  five  worship  Krishna  (Kf^na)  in  one  or 
other  of  his  manifestaticnw ;  four  the  demi-god 
BAma ;  the  Kablrpuithls  are  followers  of  Kablr, 
the  saintiy  founder  of  the  sab-sect{A.D.  1485-1612) ; 
and  the  Gane^panthi  are  worshippers  of  Gane^a 
or  Ganpati,  god  of  luck  and  remover  of  obstacles. 
This  enumeration,  however,  tends  to  exaggerate 
the  sectarian  character  of  the  local  Hi^uism. 
According  to  the  latest  authority  : 

'Tboogh  tbui  there  an  three  priDdp»]  eeota  in  tbe  Hindu 
rellfflon  prcT»ient  in  tbli  Sbtto,  Ibe  tollowen  of  neither  are 
exwulTe  ;  they  pay  taonutge  to  «U  the  deitiet,  bat  are  bound 
more  to  the  ■pecU  deity  ol  their  oolt.  It  if  only  the  Ugoted 
Of  uy  one  eeot  wlio  deepfie  the  worahlppen  of  deitie*  other 
tiuui  their  own.  Bat  only  lew  rach  ere  found  ajnonsit  Um 
cxtremiati'(Ouut  iUjxtrt,  1001,  L  1S7). 

The  Mar&th&  rolmg  dynasty  have  brought  with 
them  from  the  Deccan  as  their  family  god  Khan- 
dolA,  '  sword  father,*  the  chief  guardian  deity  of 
the  Kunbl  caste,  from  which  the  Mar&thfts  have 
mainly  sprung  {BG  xviii  pt.  t  290).  Regarding 
this  and  similar  gods  Sir  A.  Lyall  {Anatie  StudU*  % 
i.  30)  writes: 

'TbSM  St*  DOPW  cnuid  liMBnutlon  of  tlit  8tmMM  TMsd; 
yet,  by  •uunfailiis  »•  legndi  ot  their  eodiodliiMn  sad  kppeu- 
sDoe  upon  Mrth,  w*  obwn  Mr  ground  tor  ri'HThn  that  ali 
of  tbem  mvut  b*ve  been  notable  Hviaff  men  not  eo  rery  long 
ago.' 

3.  Hinduitm. — In  its  public  and  private  worship 
[pujd)  the  local  form  of  Hinduism  differs  little 
from  the  standard  type.  The  public  service  care- 
fully provides  for  the  exclusion  of  all  castes  re- 
mrded  as  unolean ;  and  even  those  of  lown  nmk 
uian  the  'twice-bom'  {dvija)  are  kept  at  a  distance 
and  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  temple  images. 
Each  household,  again,  has  its  private  deities,  and 
theaninuBtio  basis  of  the  futhisshown  in  the  general 
cult  of  SitalA,  the  goddess  of  smallpox ;  the  sun 
and  planets ;  cows,  l>ulls,  serpents,  and  the  mon- 
goose (JTerpMfss  mmngo),  the  destroyer  of  noxious 
snakes ;  of  trees,  such  as  the  buiyan,  j^paX  {Ficut 
^iffiosa),  and  the  acacia;  of  stones  representinfr 
Siva,  Vifuu,  and  Gane^  and  the  oonch-shdl ;  01 
iewelleryandbooksof  acconnt;  and  of  arms  carried 
by  the  military  classes  (Crnnu  Sep.  1901,  i.  122  ff.). 

Among  other  observances  the  chief  are  fasts; 
vows  (most  of  which  are  special  to  women) ;  pil- 
grimages ;  and  the  domestic  rules  of  ritual  {saih- 
tkitra)  prescribed  for  each  at^e  of  life — conception, 
bir^,  marriage,  death.  The  chief  holy  place* 
within  the  State  are  DwarkA  {wh.  see),  Siohpur, 
the  plaoe  where  obsequial  rites  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  a  mother  can  most  properly  be  per- 
formed, as  those  for  a  father  are  done  at  Gayft 
(wh.  see)  in  Bengal ;  Beohr&jl,  where  a  married 
woman  of  the  Charan  or  herald  oaste  has  been 
deified  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Mfttft,  or  Divine 
Mother,  and  is  worshipped  in  the  form  of  ^e  yoni, 
or  symliol  of  the  female  sex  {BG  viL  609  ff.) ;  and 
Kam&ll  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river,  the 
Narbadft. 

4.  Jains. — The  Jains,  though  numerically  weak, 
an  imptniant  on  aeoount  of  Uieir  wealth  uid  their 
lavish  expenditure  on  temples,  many  of  which  are 
of  recent  oonstmetum  and  examples  of  exquisite 
workmanship  and  deomration  (Cmw*  B^.  1901,  L 
149). 

5.  Animists. — The  animistio  tribes,  found  in  the 
forest  tracts,  belong  chiefly  to  the  Gftmit,  Bhll 
(wh.  see),  DaUA,  and  Chodhrft  tribes.  £adi  of 
these  has  its  special  tribal  dei^,  whieh  is  wor- 
shipped either  in  a  public  service  conducted  by  the 
bhagat,  or  medicine-man,  or  in  less  important  cases 
by  the  votary  himself.  One  of  these,  Kavadio 
llev,  has  no  image  or  temple  ;  but  he  is  supposed 
to  live  in  a  gloomy  ravine ;  another,  one  of  the 
Mother-goddesses,  Is  represented  byahuge  boulder. 
Besides  these,  the  t^er,  alligator,  and  various 
Mothers  who  repel  disease  are  worshipped,  the 
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ritaal  being  like  that  commoa  to  the  other  N. 
Dravidian  (wh.  see)  tribes  {ib,  i.  153  ff.). 

6.  Parsis. — One  of  the  chief  sacred  {places  of  the 
ParwB  is  Navaftri,  -which  they  occupied  in  A.D. 
1142,  after  leaving  their  first  settlement  at  Sanjan. 
Here  they  have  erected  nnmeroaa  fire-temulee,  and 
towers  ot  dlenee  for  the  exposure  of  the  dead. 
Here  hnms  the  sacred  fire,  which  they  claim  to 
have  brought  with  them  from  Per8ia(£G  vii.  666  ff.; 
Dosabhai  Framji  Earaka,  Miat.  i^fthe  Parsia,  1884, 
L  S7  ;  Modi,  A  Few  Events  m  (Ae  Early  HiHory 
tht  Parsis,  Bombay,  1905). 

7.  Christiana.— The  IncreaM  in  the  nnmber  of 
Christians,  dae  to  missionary  work  among  the  forest 
tribes  and  to  the  establishment  of  orphanages  dur> 
ing  the  leeent  famines  and  pl^ae  epidemics,  is 
nwewcffthy.  The  commonity  which  in  1872  num- 
bered 313  bad  in  1901  inoreased  to  7691. 

InsftAtiwL— J.  A.  DaUI,  Cmnu  Rtport,  1901,  toL  xtUL 
of  BgporU  qf  tXs  Cnuuf  of  India ;  P.  A.  H.  ElUott,  Bmnbat 
GtmUeer,  vol.  til.,  18SS  ;  J.  Forbei.  Otimtal  Mmoin,  1818 ; 
A.  K.  PorbM,  Ato  HM,  or  Hindoo  Aimak  4^  th*  J*n>vinee  iff 
QoeetnU*,  UTS.  For  tfae  mr]j  UuhMUiukdu  hMorj  SM 
Blliot-Dowstm.  Bitt.  <tf  India,  1866-77 ;  Sir  B.  C.  B»l^, 
Local  Mulmmmaaan  Dwnattlf  ^  Oi(fanU,_1886 ;  J.  Ginuit 
VvS,ailtart^t»»Makntlaa»tm       W.  CBOOKE, 

BARSOM  (At.  baresman). — 'Barsom*  is  the 
name  given  at  the  present  day  to  a  oollection  of 
small  metal-wire  rods  (Mi)— used  in  the  chief  cere- 
monies of  the  Parsis — representing  the  cut  stems 
of  a  plant  which  can  no  longer  be  identified.  The 
number  of  the  rods  varies,  according  to  the  ritual 
in  which  they  are  used;  the  lowest  permisdble 
number  seems  to  have  been  three,  while  the 
numbers  five,  seven,  and  nine  are  also  mentioned. 
The  nnmber  now  varies  between  live  and  thirty- 
three.  These  small  rods,  as  used  to-day,  are  bound 
together  with  a  girdle  formed  of  a  date  leaf  or 
leaves.  For  the  particular  ceremonial  recitals  in 
which  they  are  used  see  Hang's  £«5ay«,  p.  396  £,  and 
Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Ave*ta,  i.  p.  IxxiiL  f.;  see 
also  there  the  description  of  the  detailed  operations 
with  which  their  use  is  aooompanied.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  tiie  fioraom  is  frequently  sprinkled 
with  the  holy  water  (zaoBra,  tSr),  and  with  the 
consecrated  milk  in  the  vama,  or  chief  ceremony. 

The  number  thirty-three  shows  that  the  rods 
represent,  even  yet,  most  sacred  objects  and 
personified  ideas,  for  tiiat  number  is  especially 
mentimed  in  Kama  i.  10,  iiL  12,  as  applying 
to  the  rafu*  <A  the  yama  eeremmy.  What 
these  special  ideas  originally  were  is  no  longer 
clearly  defined.  But,  reasonfaig  from  the  ori^ 
oi  taax  application,  we'  may  readily  amve 
at  their  significance.  Few  doubt  that  we  have 
in  the  haraom  (baremnan)  a  form  of  btwexii,  Vedic 
8kr.  barkigf  the  'straw  cnshion'  upon  which  the 
gods  of  tiie  Teds  were  supposed  to  sit,  as  they 
descended  in  response  to  tne  sacrifice,  and  upon 
which  also  oflFerings  to  them  were  spread — and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
TTnti^Ti  deva-worshippers  and  of  the  Ahura-  ( Amra-l 
worshippers  were  one  and  the  same  people,  and 
when  '  V  eda  *  and  '  Avesta '  were  blended  m  some 
now  lost  name  for  the  one  common  holy  lore. 
Several  points  are  in  favour  of  tMs,  apart  from  the 
■etymology :  chiefly  the  word  '  spread,*  which  is 
need  of  toe  bartom  as  of  the  Vedic  barhis.  The 
rod-twigs,  indeed,  are  hardly  '  spread '  now,  except 
upon  the  mdh-rU  ja  sort  of  rack  with  two  oreecents 
for  supports),  the  moon-faced  stand  upon  which 
they,  tor  the  most  part,  rest.  But  the  6arAu  was 
and  is  'spread'  as  'straw' ;  compare  the  passage 
in  Herodotus  (i.  182),  where  he  describes,  if  some- 
what loosely,  the  ofi'ering  of  a  Persian  Mazda- 
worshipper:  'He  "sprewis"  [the  verb  used  is 
^ordfffto''}  tiie  softest  grass  he  can  ge^  and  places 
the  peoM  of  flesh  apm  it.'  (This  item,  1^  tiie 


way,  is  one  of  many  which  show  how  widely 
this  form  of  worship  was  diffnsed  in  Perda,  and 
how  long  it  had  been  implanted  there,  seeing  that 
the  Greeks  ooold  speak  of  it  so  familiarly  as  be- 
longing to  Persia  in  general,  and  not  merely  to  a 
province  of  it.  See  also  the  Insciiptimis  of  Darius 
at  Behistfln,  etc,  wh«e  Auramazda  is  regularly 
mentioned  as  the  God  of  all  the  Empire  *  who  made 
this  earth  and  yon  heaven.'  *) 

The  barsom  is,  and  was  then,  a  sacred  object 
frequently  used  in  the  holiest  sacrificial  cere- 
monies, especially  in  the  celebration  of  the  main 
Sacrificial  Service,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Uftthaa 
were  sung  without  curtailment.  It  must  therefore 
be  understood  hr  all  serious  Parsi  worshippers  to 
represent  something  of  the  moat  sacred  character ; 
and  on  closer  examination  it  may  recall  at  times 
the  entire  throng  of  personified  ideas  which  we 
might,  with  some  reason,  describe  as  'godleta,* 
whose  worship,  howevra,  when  sincere,  did  not 
in  any  otmc^vable  sense  approadi  idolatry,  but 
was  a  mere  sacrificial  reverence.  Fnrtiier,  aU  the 
symbolic  rods  were  united  by  the  sacred  *  girdle,' 
as  if  to  express  the  thought  of  oneness.  And 
when  we  press  onr  in^airies  a  littie  further,  we  see 
that  the  barsom  with  its  uses  is  but  the  persistence 
of  an  original  idea  which  was  dear  to  the  Indo- 
Iranian  peoples  while  as  yet  they  were  undivided. 

Avesta  and  PahUvi  literatures  add  a  nnmber  of 
details  oonoeming  the  barsom,  for  which  some 
dtnilar  plant  might  be  snbstitnted  {Yas.  xxii.  3). 
hi  conjunction  with  the  'libation'  (zao9ra),  it  is 
used  in  callii^  Ahora  Mazda  and  all  other  sacred 
beings,  to  whom  it,  with  other  hol^  objects,  is 
duly  consecrated  (Fa*,  iv. ;  VUp.  zi.  2),  to  the 
sacrifice  (Fiu.  iL,  which  bears  the  special  name  of 
Banam  YaH ;  <n.  Fat.  xxiL ;  VUp.  ii.) ;  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  worship  of  Ahura  Mazda  is 
that  '  one  should  offer  barsom  ah  alia  long,  a  yam 
(grain  T)  Inoad  *  ( Vend.  xix.  19) ;  and  it  is  also  used 
in  the  Sroi  JDarwn,  which  grants  to  the  soul  of  the 
dead  the  protection  of  Sraosha  on  its  passage  to 
the  fatnre  life  (Yeu.  in.).  Sraosha  was,  indeed, 
'  the  first  who  spread  fortii  the  barsom,  both  of 
three  twigs,  and  of  five  twigs,  and  of  seven  twigs, 
and  of  mne  twigs  [the  Patilavi  commentary  on 
Nirangittdn  xo.  raising  the  number  of  twigs  to 
651],  (reaching)  both  to  the  knee  and  to  the  mid- 
for  both  the  worship  and  the  prayer  and  the 
propit^atiffli  and  the  glorification  m  ue  Amesha 
Spentaa*  (Ya*.  IviL  6),  and  the  offering  of  barsom 
to  the  saored  foe  is  one  of  the  acts  which  bring 
the  blesring  of  tiiat  element  (Ftu.  bdi.  9).  The 
barsom  is  numbered  among  the  saored  beings  uid 
objects  to  which  sacrifice  is  offered  (Fiu.  Ixxi.  23) 
and  which  are  invoked  co  lie  present  at  the 
sacrifice  (Fwp.  x.  2),  besides  having  obedience  to 
them  solemnly  inculcated  (Vtsp.  xtL  3).  The 
barsom  is  among  the  offering  to  be  made  by  the 
'Aryan  lands'  to  Tiahtrya  iVt.  viii.  68) ;  with  it 
Haoma  offered  sacrifice  to  Mithra  {Yt.  x.  88),  who, 
if  a  pions  priest  sacrifices  with  barsom,  bestows 
blessings  on  him  who  employs  the  sacerdotal 

*  (The  imnam  b  also  kOudBd  to  ftt  ]«ut  tbltot  bv  other  Onek 
writora:  Stmbo,  p.  738,       3'  htyiit  mMvirai  [m.  «t  Uiyot] 

Din 00,  u  quoted  by  ttw  nboUMt  on  Nicudo^a  Tkeriaea,  61S, 
Kml  root  juC»TMt  4if*i  ^ifiSott  fuuW(v«u ;  aod  the  AeU 

of  SL  Sira,  Bom.,  M&jr,  It.  17.  6  (written  in  tlie  r«i^  of 
Chosrote  n,,  d.  628X  ri  fJA^  It'       J^yvtwo'  xari  rV 
ZMpo<t«Tpov  6a^>wji|  wafMovw.   It  ia  lifcewiao  mentioned  bj 
Armenlu  %ad  Syriac  writers  (aa  br  ExnUc,  Agaimt  (A«  SteU, 


lanT  m 

DB  iv.  e2»)aee  Intbeworda  of  Eak%", ' and, lo, W«7 pat  tb* 
brmadi  to  their  noae, '  an  allailon  to  the  bMaom.  Hemn  thev 
an  probablr  right  (tor  an  oppoolng  view  ae«  T07,  SBi  iL  IMS), 
and  It  mar  b«  aaggwcod,  at  leaat  teatatifelr,  that  tba 
^]  '  tiriga  of  a  atnngo  on«  (f.a  <d  a  foralgD  go^' ol  Is  17M 
naj  nkewln  rofar  to  tfas  baisom.— L.  H.  O.] 
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mediator  {YL  x.  137-130) ;  and,  in  tnni,  barsom  is 
among  the  otterinss  to  be  made  to  Haoma  (ytM. 
XXV,  S).  Even  Ahora  Mazda,  who  did  sacrifice 
with  ittoVftyn,  the  Wind  {Yt.  xv.  2),  and  to  Aebi, 
Bigbteonsnees  {Yt.  xrii.  61),  comes  swiftly  to  one 
whose  offering  inolades  the  barsom  {Yt.  xii.  2-3), 
and  with  it  we  Fravashis  {q.v.)  must  be  invoked 
{Yt.  ziii.  27).  In  like  manner  itis  used  in  sacrifice 
to  the  sun  {Nydyii  L  16),  the  fire  (ra«.  Ixii.  1), 
Hithra  and  K&ma  Hvfistra  (/end.  iii.  1),  and 
Anfthita  {Yt.  t.  98,  126-127),  as  well  as  at  the 
Rapithwina,  or  midday  sacrifice  {Afringd,n  iv.  b-l). 
So  great,  indeed,  ia  tiie  virtae  of  a  single  offering 
of  Daraom,  as  of  a  single  <^erine  of  wood  for 
the  sacred  fire,  that  1^  it  the  just  la  exalted  and 
the  Dnij  (the  demon  of  evil)  u  weakened,  Aaha 
(Righteousness)  is  increased,  and  a^l  the  jnst  are 
borne  to  Paradise  {Fragmentt  of  Takmurat,  xxiv. ). 

Turning  to  the  Avesta  ritual  oonoeming  the 
barsom,  we  observe  that  the  cormpt  passage  YeUt 
XV.  66  seems  to  imply  that  it  should  be  gathered 
after  dawn  but  before  full  daylight.  He  who  has 
carried  a  corpse  alone  most  remain  thir^  paoea 
^m  iha  barsom  ( Vend.  iiL  15-17  ;  of.  Sdyatt  Id- 
Sdwut  ii.  18),  and  a  memtmous  woman  or  one 
suffering  from  leaoorrhea  must  keep  half  that 
distance  [Vend.  xtL  4;  ef.  Sdytut  td-Sdytut  iiL 
10-11.  20,  32-33 ;  Sad  Dar  IxviiL  14).  while  cat- 
ting* of  the  hair  and  nails  most  be  buried  the 
latter  apaoe  away  {Vend.  xvii.  4).  The  barsom 
most  be  removed  from  a  bonae  in  which  either  a 
human  being  or  a  dog  (a  aaeied  animal  in  Zoro- 
asbianiam)  has  died  {Vend.  v.  80-40),  thoagh  in 
the  porification  of  a  house,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  proper  period  of  mourning,  which  vanes  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  kinehip,  the  barsom  plays  an 
imp<Hrtant rAle  ( Fetuf.  xii.  Iff,).  Barsom  may  not 
be  oanied  along  a  road  over  which  tite  corpM  of  a 
hnman  being  or  a  dog  has  been  borne  nntil  the 
path  has  been  duly  purified  (Vend.  xviiL  14-22), 
and  milk  drawn  from  a  cow  that  has  eaten  of  such 
a  oorpee  may  not  be  used  in  connexion  with  the 
barsom  within  a  year  after  such  an  act  ( Veitd.  vii. 
77).  Prosperity  shans  the  place  where  a  heretic 
(afeaiao>aJ  dweuls,  until  he  ia  dain  and  sacrifice  is 
offered  to  Sraosha  lor  tiirea  days  and  three  nights 
with  barsom,  fire,  and  haoma{Vend.  ix.  6ft-67). 
Among  the  penalties  for  killing  an  otter  (udra)  are 
tb»  binding  of  10,000  handles  of  barsom  and  the 
presentation  of  bs^som  to  'holy  men,'  i.e.  priests 
{Vend.  xiv.  4,  8),  while  1000  bundles  must  be  tied 
up  hy  him  who  has  had  intenxrarsa  with  a  men- 
stnioas  woman  or  one  raffering  from  leaoorrhea 
I  Vend.  zviiL  72).  If  a  libation  be  poured  into  the 
barsom  or  the  sacred  fire,  it  becomes  operative  '  for 
the  victory  of  the  non-Aryan  lands*  (Niranffittdn 
Ixviii),  and  the  binding  of  the  barsom  is  one  of 
the  most  important  part«  of  the  sacrifice  (Nirang. 
Ix.).  For  a  variety  of  ntaal  prescriptions  relating 
to  the  barsom,  reference  may  be  made  to  Nirang. 
(ed.  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Avesta  iii.,  and  Darab 
Dastnr  Peshotan  Sanjana,  Bombay,  1804)  Ixix.- 
Ixx.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  xcvii.  ff.  (although  the  greator 
part  of  the  toxt  of  the  last  passage  is  so  cqrrapt 
in  its  present  form  as  to  defy  translation) ;  Sdyatt 
Ut-iidycut  viii.  18 ;  Dddietdn-i  Dinlk  xliii.  4-6, 
xlviii.  17  ;  Epistlet  of  MdniU^Mr  iii.  IS  ;  Darme- 
Btetor,  Le  Zend-Avesta  i.  398,  407. 

According  to  Pahlavi  litoratare,  the  evils  of  tiie 
last  times  will  be  such  that  the  barsom  may  be 
arranged  in  the  very  hoase  of  the  dead  (BaiuUm 
Yt,  iL  36),  althongh  the  righteous  man  will  still 
strew  it,  even  if  he  cannot  do  it '  as  in  the  reign 
of  King  Vistftsp'  (Bahrdm  Yt.  ii.  68  ;  for  other 
esehatological  data  connected  with  the  barsom  see 
Bahrdm  Yi.  iiL  20,  87).  The  barsom  might  be 
oonaecratad  by  women  {adyoH  Id-Sdyaet  z.  35). 
Faolty  omiBBoration  was,  bowerer,  possiUe  if  the 


barsom  had  too  many  twigs,  or  was  cat  from  an 
imi)roper  plant,  or  was  Jield  toward  the  north,  the 
region  of  the  demons  (Sdyast  Id-Sdyaet  xiv.  2),  an 
intentional  substitution  of  such  improper  barsom 
being  a  very  serious  sin  (Dinkarf  Tm,  xliv,  65). 
The  barsom  was  a  powerful  agent  against  all 
demons,  fiends,  wizards,  and  witches  (Dind-U 
Mdindg  i-Khra4  IriL  28) ;  It  played  a  part  *  on  the 
day  ofWUs  and  evil  deeds  of  war'  {Dinkarf  viii. 
xxn.  24) ;  and  it  is  particularly  intoresting  to 
note  thatadiatinct  barsom-ordeal  (bareemok-varih) 
was  known  (Dinkar(  VUL  xix.  38,  zz.  12,  66), 
altfaooffh  no  details  are  given  concerning  it. 

The  oarsom  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Persian 
MA-^dfnoA,  which  reoords  that  King  BahrUn 
GOr  and  his  bride  were  met  by  a  Zoroastxian  orieat 
bearing  barsom  in  his  hand,  and  also  that  Yazdi- 
gird,  the  last  Sasanian  king,  asked  the  miller  who 
mve  him  shelter  in  flight  for  a  bundle  of  barsom 
that  he  might  say  grace  before  eating  (Pizzi,  // 
Libra  dei  re,  Turin,  1886-88,  vL  466,  viiL  442),  a 
custom  to  which  allusion  ia  also  made  elsewhere 
(Rehatsek,  JBASBo  xiiL  88).  It  ia  poesible  that 
the  five-twigged  barsom  is  represented  on  a  coin 
of  Bahrfim  U.  (276-293),  which  shows  two  figures 
on  opponite  sides  of  a  fire  altar,  one  of  the  men 
holding  the  '  ring  of  sovereignty '  and  tfae  other 
the  object  in  question  (Dom,  Collection  de  mon- 
naiet  ta**anide»  de  feu  le  tieutenant-giniral  J.  de 
Bartholomati,  L,  St.  Petersbora,  1873,  pL  iv.  No. 
13).  In  modem  times,  as  has  aneady  been  noted, 
tfae  barsom  in  India  is  ritaally  represented 
small  wire  rods;  bntin  Kirman,  Anquetil  du  Perron 
(Zend-Aveeta,  Paris,  1771,  ii.  632)  records  the  ub« 
of  twigs  of  the  pomegranate,  tamarind,  or  date- 
tree  ;  and  at  the  present  time  '  in  Yezd  the  tama- 
risk bush  is  used  to  form  this  bundle,  and  it  it 
bound  with  a  slender  strip  of  bark  from  the  mnl< 
berry  tree,  probably  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  it  was  m  Zoroaster's  day,'  brass  rods  being 
substituted  only  in  winter  or  at  other  times  when 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  living  branches  (Jackson, 
Pertia  Fast  and  Present,  New  York,  100%  p.  360f. 
and  plate).   See  also  Yasna. 

LmouniKa— Oldanbeii:.  BtUgion  dss  Vtda,  BwUn,  istM, 
pp.  St,  S4S0. :  Hstw,  Aitwa  on  Iks  Partts*,  London,  ItlSt, 
p.  SMfl.;  Wilson,  7(irtf  Rtiigian,  Bombio',  18«8,  p.  S81; 
WtndlschaMUin,  loroattnidu  ifiiuUm,  Berlin,  1868,  pp.  m, 
S7ft  i  sad  other  wo^  mooUoDad  In  Um  uticle. 

L.  H.  Mills  and  Louis  H.  Gbat. 
BARTER.— Barter  ia  the  name  given  to  the 
simple  and  dementary  form  of  tramc  in  which 
goods  an  dincUy  offued  in  exchange  for  goods. 
An  article  uwm  barter  is  from  one  point  of  view 
an  essay  on  the  functions  of  money  and  the  incon- 
venieoce  of  ite  absence,  dnoe  barter  is  that  form  of 
exchange  in  which  money  is  not  employed  as  the 
intenuMia^  of  trading.  Barter  was  the  primitive 
mode  of  domg  business  before  a  measure  of  valae 
or  a  common  medium  of  exchange  was  devised. 
In  such  a  set  of  conditions  there  are  manifest 
difficulties ;  without  a  oommon  denominator  it  is 
not  easy  to  oompare  the  values  of  the  articles 
exchan^d  or  to  arrive  at  an  economic  principle  of 
bargaining.  In  any  particular  exchange  the  two 
parties  must  adjust  their  contract  by  their  re- 
spective wante  for  each  other's  commodity  and 
tfie  desire  of  each  to  part  with  his  own  superfluities. 
Thus  the  fisherman  would  need  to  measure  his  fish 
against  the  potatoes  of  the  gardener  at  one  moment 
and  the  bread  of  the  baker  at  another,  and  so  on 
round  the  whole  circle  of  his  purchases.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  system  of  exchange  so  elementary 
and  BO  casual  must  belong  to  a  primitive  period  of 
society.  A  very  slight  advance  in  the  methods  of 
production,  in  separation  of  enudf^ments,  and  in 
traffic  would  inentaUy  lead  to  the  use  of  a  medium 
of  exchange  which  would  serve  at  onoe  as  a 
standard  measure  and  as  an  accepted  go-between  j 
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some  snbotacce  would  be  adopted  for  the  doable 
pnrpose,  wbioh  all  would  willingly  receive  in  ex- 
ohange  for  their  own  commodities,  and  which 
ooala  in  turn  be  parted  with  easily  for  others. 
The  thing  selected  to  serve  these  atilities  in  any 
community  would  be  in  the  first  place  something 
much  in  common  demand  for  its  service  or  its 
attractiveness,  and  such  a  substance  woald  have 
certain  qualitiea  of  durability  and  approximate 
atabilitv  wbioh  would  recommend  it.  The  article 
adoptea  would  vary  with  tlie  locality.  The  various 
stages  in  this  early  employment  of  a  primitive 
money  need  not  be  here  pursued ;  by  degrees  the 
more  essential  qualities  of  good  money  would 
emerge,  and  thus  the  currency  of  modem  times 
would  be  gradually  evolved.   See  art.  Money. 

The  term  barter  or  truck  is  more  usually  applied 
to  the  exchange  of  articles  for  use ;  the  term  pur- 
chase Buggests  the  employment  of  money  and  buy- 
ing for  future  sale  or  commerce.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment  supplies  a  good  example  of  a  transaction  by 
payment  in  kintf  or  barter.  In  1  K  S^"-  we  read 
that  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  *  gave  Solomon  cedar  trees 
and  fir  treea  aooordi^jto  all  hia  deaiie,'  and  that 
'  Solomon  nve  Hiram l!0,000  measaieB  of  wheat  for 
food  to  hia  noosehold  and  20  measures  of  pure  oil.' 

Many  forms  of  barter  stall  exist  in  highly 
civilized  commanities;  the  domestic  servant  barters 
her  services  for  food,  boosing,  and  a  sum  of  money ; 
the  farm  labourer  is  often  paid  partly  in  kind,  by 
the  use  of  a  cottage,  a  garden,  supply  of  milk, 
butter,  etc ,  and  partly  by  money  wages.  If  we  con- 
sider real  wages, ».«.  what  money  wages  will  buy, 
we  see  that  in  reality  labour  is  exchanged  for  a 
supply  of  necessaries  and  comforts.  In  modem 
times  we  find  some  publications  such  as  The  Ex- 
change  and  Mart^  which  revive  the  old  form  of 
barter  by  advertising  certain  articles  for  sale  and 
stating  the  articles  desired  in  exchange  for  them, 
novate  individuals,  like  schoolboys,  often  praotise 
barter ;  and  bits  of  furniture,  old  garments,  and 
even  plots  of  land  are  exchanged  for  other  de- 
sirable thing^ 

In  uncivilized  countries  barter  is  widely  prev- 
alent. Stanley  in  bia  journeys  through  Africa 
took  quantities  of  cloth,  brass  rods,  etc.,  with 
which  to  pnrohase  food ;  nmilarly  cargoes  of  old 
rifles,  knives,  bottles,  powder,  etc.,  have  been  sent 
to  some  places  to  be  exchanged  for  the  natural 
products  of  the  country. 

Under  a  system  of  barter  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
securing  mutuality  of  wants,  or  what  Jevons  called 
'the  double  coincidence  of  exchange,'  viz.,  that 
each  party  shall  desire  that  which  the  other  offers. 
Again,  barter  requires  each  article  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  every  other  article  of  traffic,  necessi- 
tating a  separate  bar^in  for  each,  and  coDaeqaently 
a  large  and  varied  list  of  the  ratios  of  exchange. 
A  further  drawback  is  the  impossibility  in  some 
oases  of  dividing  the  article  or  of  fractional 
payments;  the  pig;  or  tiie  rifle  mnst  be  ex- 
changed for  something  which  is  deemed  an  exact 
equivalent. 

Competition  {g,v.)  haa  little  play  under  barter. 
The  mode  of  exchange  is  not  such  as  can  supply  a 
market  and  give  a  market  value.  It  is  ueiuuly  a 
case  of  a  single  exchange  in  which  the  valuea  are 
determined  by  the  individual  wants  and  eapacitieB 
of  the  two  putiea  to  the  exchange. 

The  evolution  of  trade  was  from  barter  to  mon^ 
puTchasea  Modem  trade  tends  to  revert  to  a 
refined  form  of  barter  by  the  employment  of  paper 
substitutes  for  money  currency ;  promises,  credit 
documents,  and  what  is  called  'representative 
money '  take  the  place  of  coin.  The  highly  organ- 
ized systems  of  Banking  and  the  Clearing  House 
hare  provided  a  meohanism  whioh  in  effect  reduees 
mneh  of  trade  and  oommeroe  to  barter,  while  pre* 


serving  a  measure  of  value  wad  a  reserve  of  the 
standard  for  reference  and  for  use  in  emergency. 

And  if  home  trade  has  been  reduced  mainly  to 
barter  again,  much  more  has  foreign  commerce. 
Imports  pay  for  exports ;  goods  and  services  are  the 
only  ultimate  means  of  buying  goods  and  services 
from  other  countries.  Their  values  are  expres>ted 
in  terms  of  money,  but  the  actual  exchange  is 
effected  almost  without  the  passage  of  a  coin.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Great  Briton,  amounting  to  more 
than  £1,000,000,000  a  year  (or  nearly  £25  per  head 
of  her  population),  is  transacted  with  the  trans- 
mission of  a  very  trivial  sum  in  gold. 

Imports  and  exports  are  balanced  against  each 
other  by  means  of  bills,  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
money  market  enables  the  exchange  of  these  in- 
straments  of  credit  representing  debts  to  accom- 

Elish  the  equalization  of  the  debw.  The  operations 
ecome  a  vast  series  of  barter  transactions,  reduced 
to  simplicity  by  the  ingenious  arrangements  of  a 
highly  organized  commercial  system. 

Under  this  refined  fspAam  ot  trading  no  parti- 
cular parcel  of  sooda  is  exchanged  for  any  other 
particular  Vjuonof  goods,  but  each  ia  represented 
by  a  bill.  These  bills  are  exchanged,  i.e.  bought 
and  sold  freely,  1^  the  persons  doing  bnsineas  in 
the  diflerent  countries,  so  that  the  equation  is 
ultimately  secured.  The  settlements  need  not  be, 
nor  are  they,  direct.  Each  country  need  not 
balance  its  accounts  im  goods  with  each  of  its 
customer  (Muntries  so  as  to  equalise  tiieir  actual 
imports  and  exports  to  one  another.  Bat  oountir 
A  may  pay  its  debts  to  country  B  by  a  bill  upon  C, 
just  as  ia  done  by  merchants  at  home.  By  this 
system  of  foreign  exchanges  bills  become  an  article 
of  commerce ;  and,  following  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  they  rise  and  fall  in  value,  and  are  a 
means  of  regulating  commerce  and  equalizing  sales 
and  purchases  all  over  the  world. 

Thus  trade  whioh  started  with  simple  ezehange 
by  barter  has  come,  under  a  highly  oomplex  civiliza- 
tion and  a  world-wide  commerce,  to  be  once  more 
only  barter  of  a  very  refined  kind,  after  pasning 
through  many  stages  and  degrees  of  money  pur- 
chase. Much  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of 
nations  ia  accomplisoed  witiaont  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  money  at  all,  except  as  a  unit  of  measure- 
ment and  a  reserve  foroe  hidden  away  in  timstrcmg 
rooms  of  banks. 

Liriunaa— Jevons,  irM««(Loiid.lS7^;  Bartable,  Thmp 
of  InUrnaUmal  Trada  (DabUn,  1887) ;  Uusliall,  Prittdplet  ^ 
Aoiumia^  Note  on  'Butu '  (Lond.  1907). 

G.  ABMrFAQE-SMITH. 

BASIL.— See  Cappadocuk  Thboloot. 

BASILIDES,  BASILIDIANS.— X.  Sources. 

— Bafulides  was  one  of  the  most  famous  Gnostic 
teachers  in  the  2nd  centurv.  We  are  told  by 
Epipbanius  (Bter.  xxiii.  1]  tnat  be  was  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  Satumilus  in  the  sehool  of  Menander,  at 
Antioch.  Thiastatementhasbeenlargely accepted* 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Epiphanios 
had  any  trustworthy  information  on  the  subject. 
It  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  simply  an  inference  of 
his  own  from  the  fact  that  Satumilus  and  Baeilides 
are  coupled  by  Ireneeus  (I.  xxiv.  1),  who,  however, 
says  that  Satumilus  put  forward  his  system  in 
Syria,  but  Baeilides  in  Alexandria^  Apart  fnm 
the  reference  in  the  Act*  qf  Ar<^davt  (e.  OS  in 
Bouth,  BeL  Sac.  v.  196)  to  his  preaching  among 
the  Persiuis,  to  be  discussed  later,  we  have  no 
evidence  for  any  activity  outside  Egypt.  Possibly 
Epiplianius,  who  visiteu  Egypt,  haa  some  warrant 
for  bis  account  of  the  places  outside  Alexandria 
where  Baeilides  worked.  The  same  unoertuntr 
surrounds  the  date  of  his  activity,  bat  we  shall  . 
Mobably  be  safe  in  aoceptdng  the  usoal  view  (ef.  i 
Clem.  Strom.  viL  106)  that  fila  work  fell  nuuuily 
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within  tlie  niga  of  Hadrian  U-D.  U7-1S8).*  He 
churned  to  have  received  liis  doctrine  from  the 
A^oetle  Peter  throu^  Glancias  (Clem.  I.e.).  His 
chief  disciple  was  hu  son  Isidore.  Acoordine  to 
Hippolytus  {Fhilot.  viL  20),  they  asaerted  that 
Matthias  oommanicated  to  them  a  doctrine  which 
he  had  received  from  Christ.  The^  also  appealed 
apparently  to  Zoroasfnan  anUionties.  Basilides 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Exegetica,  that  is,  '  Exposi- 
tions,' in  24  books  {Strom,  iv.  88;  Eoseb.  SE 
iv.  7-  ?)■  Tliis  was  apparently  an  exposition  of 
the  Gospels.  We  leam  from  Origen  (ffom.  1  in 
Luc.)  that  he  wrote  a  Gospel.  It  is  extremely 
nnliliely  that  Origen  with  his  facilities  for  in- 
formation shonld  be  mistaken  apon  this  point. 
From  the  fragments  which  are  preserved  to  as. 
we  may  infer  that  Basilides  prolmbly  oommented 
CD  the  Firat,  Third,  and  Fourth  Evaugelista, 
possibly  also  on  Mark ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
onlikefy  that  be  based  his  oommentary  on  his  own 
compilation  from  the  Goepela.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  written  incantations  and  odes ;  bat  these  are 
entirely  lost.  His  eon  Isidore  wrote  leveral  works 
— firMi,  a  treatise  m  Ethics,  which,  perhaps,  is 
identical  with  the  Parmneiiea  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanias  (xxxii.  3);  secondly,  a  treatise  on  tne 
Parasitic  Sonl  {Strom,  ii.  113):  and,  thirdly, 
EagtotUiotu  of  the  Prophet  Parehor,  which  most 
have  contained  at  least  two  books,  since  we  have 
a  aaotatiwi  from  the  sooond  {Strom,  vi  53). 

The  proUems  which  are  meeented  to  ns  by  this 
■diool  of  Gnostics  are  <h  an  exceptionally  per- 

C:ing  and  baffling  kind.  The  aoooants  given  of 
ilides'  system  are  hopelessly  irreconcilable, 
and  the  new  evidence  which  has  oome  to  lu^ht  has 
made  the  problem  still  more  difficalt.  Before  the 
publication  of  the  Philottgthumena  of  Hippolytns 
m  1851,  the  main  soaroea  of  information  were  the 
aeoonni  of  the  system  in  Irennn^  great  work 
against  heresies,  and  the  related  accounts  in  later 
hneuologists ;  infOTmation  p.vKn  hy  Eoseblas  oon- 
oeming  a  refatation  of  Basilides  Anipt>a  Castor : 
and  some  extracts  from  the  works  oi  Basilides  and 
his  eon  Isidore,  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origm,  and  the  author  of  tiie  Aeft  qfAnAtlam. 
Erai  these  authorities  wore  so  dUBoult  to  reconcile, 
tiiat  Neander  (followed  by  Gieseler)  treated  the 
account  of  Irenoas  as  referring  to  a  later  develop- 
ment of  the  sect,  and  said  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  referred  to 
the  misconduct  of  later  Basilidiana  in  language 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Ireneeus,  we  uiotud 
be  tempted  to  suniect  that  the  Basilidians  whom 
the  latter  describes  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  foonder.  The  disooveiy  of  the  long  lost 
Phiioiophitmena  or  Be/utation  of  alt  Sartne*,  now 
unanimously  assigned  to  Hippolytus,  introduoad 
a  new  eomplioation.  Hippoly  tas  gives  an  aoooont 
of  Basilides'  system  whioo  differs  fnndaioentiJly 
from  that  of  treiuBiis.  The  majority  of  scholars, 
including  JaooU,  Uhlhom,  Banr,  Miller,  and 
Hort.  accepted  the  new  evidence.  The  attack  tm 
Hippolytus*  aoooont  was  led  by  Hilgenfeld  (see 
Literature  at  end  of  present  art.),  who  received 
the  very  influential  support  of  Lipeius,  and  at  a 
later  time  of  Hamack  and  other  scholars.  At 
{wesent  tJie  tendency  seems  to  be  to  regard  the 
aooonnt  of  Hippolytua  as  valueless  (except  in 
isolated  detMls)  for  the  re-construotion  m  Baulides' 
own  system.  But  the  theory  that  Hippolytns  was 
duped  by  a  forgeir  seems  to  be  losing  ground,  and 
the  opinion  prevails  that  the  document  he  employed 
was  a  genuine  Gnostic  treatise  circulated  among 

*  K.  BcibwBrta  vpiM  thst  m  must  Uk*  BuiUdM  «nd  3atiir- 
nihw  ftt  iMit  to  the  tlm«  of  Tn>D,  pnt»blr  Mriler  ( Utbvr  dm 
7Milff-aUfM2^frMbM<.10M,pL  »(.>  HatblnkaUmt,irhU«w0 
MsdootsoMptttw  Onottto  dsiiM  to  poMMi  ft  tnMUtion  (toni 
tlisABOsttM,  m  marwvll  dlitnist  lbs  'toadaMqr'olirMiologr 
attMroppoDmts. 


the  later  BaaUidians.  Finally,  a  new  manuscript 
of  the  Act*  of  Arehelatu,  oonuiining  the  oompleta 
Latin  translation,  was  discovered  by  Traube  a  few 
years  ago,  and  made  accessible  by  C.  H.  Beeeon 
m  1906  ('  He^monins,  Acta  Arcbelfu,'  in  Die  gr. 
chrittl.  Sehn/titetler  in  den  ertten  drei  Jahr' 
hunderten).  The  text  we  previously  poesesBod 
broke  ofT  in  the  middle  of  an  important  extract 
from  Basilidee.  The  newly  found  manuscript 
completes  the  quotation.  It  should  he  added  that 
the  task  of  the  scholar  is  rendered  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  the  texts  are  often  corrupt,  and, 
even  where  this  ia  not  the  ease,  freqnenUy  not 
verr  intelligible. 

The  view  that  the  aoooont  of  Hippolytus  rested 
on  a  for^ry  was  first  suggested  in 1885  bv  George 
Salmon  m  an  article  in  Hermathena,  entitled  '  Toe 
Cross  Keferenoes  in  the  Philosophnmena.'  In 
reading  the  work  of  Hippolytus  he  nad  often  been 
struck  by  the  coincidences  between  the  various 
systems.  These  had,  in  fact,  drawn  t^e  attention 
of  earlier  scholars;  but  Salmon  tiiought  them 
suspicious,  and  formulated  a  theory  to  account  for 
them.  This  was  that  Hippolytua  became  known 
as  a  zealous  purchaser  of  Gnostic  documents,  the 
demand  created  a  supply,  the  unsempulous  dealer 
forged  a  certain  numVar  of  treatises  purporting  to 
be  documents  of  Gnostic  schools,  and  these  were 
ea^ly  purchased  by  the  oredolous  bishop,  who  in 
this  way  included  in  liia  work  accounts  of  systems 
which  had  aevo-  really  existed.  Attention  waa 
drawn  to  Salmon's  artiole  by  Hamack  {ThLZ  x. 
[1885]  S08f.),  and  in  his  Oeteh.  dat  NT  Canon* 
(1889,  L  765f.)  Zabn  signified  his  adhesion. 
Salmon's  theory  was  taken  up  by  St&helin  in  a 
special  investigation,  'Die  gnost.  Quellen  Hip- 
polvts,*  TU,  1890.  Salmon  bM  said  oomparatively 
litue  about  Basilides,  but  Stftbelin  sought  to  show 
that  tiie  theory  applied  to  this  part  of  Hippolytua' 
aooonnt  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  minor  sects.  For 
a  time  the  theory  found  several  supporters,  in- 
cluding C.  Sctimidt  {6no»t.  Sehr\ften  in  kopt. 
Sprache.  1898,  p.  557)  and  G.  KrUger  {PRE*,  $.v.). 
It  has,  however,  been  rejected  not  only  by  those 
who,  like  J.  Drummond  {Character  and  Avtkor- 
ahip  of  the  Fourth  Ootpel,  1903,  pp.  816-331).  aaaert 
the  onginali^  of  Hippolytas'  account,  but  b^  Ana 
(Zur  Frage  naeh  dem  Uraprvng  de*  OnotttKitmxu, 
1897,  p.  9)and  Bousset  {Hauptprobl&me  der  Gnosis, 
1907,  p.  128).  Bardenhewer  in  his  Patrology  also 
judges  that  'this  hvpothesis  offers  too  violent  a 
solution  of  the  problem.*  Even  Hamack,  who  in 
his  Getch.  der  altchristl.  Literatur  (1893,  vol.  i 
p.  167)  spoke  of  Hippolytus'  sources  as  probably  a 
forgery,  expresses  himself  with  greater  reserve  in 
his  Chronol.  der  altehrittl.  Literatur  {1904,  vol.  ii. 
p.  231).  The  present  writer  can  only  repeat  the 
unfavourable  judgment  he  expressed  in  a  notice 
of  Stiihelin's  work  in  tiie  Ctattical  Jlevieu},  1892. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ooiocidenoes  may  readily  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which  Stfthelin  himself 
admits,  that  Gnostic  documents  circulated  freely 
from  one  school  to  another.  Secondly,  since  tiiey 
were  thus  in  a  measure  public  property,  it  is 
dillicnit  to  understand  how  the  forger  oomd  oom- 
mand  prices  high  enough  to  reward  him  for  his 
,  trouble.  Thirdly,  it  is  still  more  difficalt  to 
explain  the  very  striking  diffbrence  in  the  level 
of  speculative  power  which  i»  displayed  in  tiie 
different  systems.  Few,  it  may  be  imi^ned, 
would  assent  to  SUihelin's  view  tnat  the  author, 
in  the  words  he  quotes  from  Basilides  on  the  non- 
existent God,  was  trying  to  turn  the  whole  Gnostic 
scheme  into  ridicule,  which  would  surely  have 
been  a  dangerous  game  to  play  if  he  had  wished 
to  palm  off  his  forasriea  aa  genuine.  Bather  they 
win  reco^iie  in  the  syatem  a  ipecnlative  poww 
not  inferior  to  that  displayed  in  Valentinianlsiiit 
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mod  account  for  the  strange  language  which  the 
author  employs  by  his  effort  to  explain  the  in- 
explicaMe—aU  the  nuwe  that  his  laiigQage  has 
pajallels  in  Uwt  of  other  deep  thinkers.  Moreover, 
Btiihetin  assomes  rather  tiian  proves  that  Clement 
is  on  the  side  of  Irennus,  whereas  several  scholars 
who  have  no  preference  for  Hippolytos'  aocoant 
have  recognized  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  harmonize 
IreniBiu  with  the  quotations  given  by  Clement. 
For  time  reasons  we  nu^  jnstifiaUy  reject  this 
theory,  which  postulates  a  writer  of  incredible 
versatility  combined  with  saoh  strange  limitations, 
and  assume  that,  whether  Hippolytos  presents  us 
with  the  genuine  system  of  Baailides  or  not,  he  at 
any  rate  communicates  a  erjrstem  wliioh  ma  re^y 
professed  in  the  Basilidian  school. 

The  account  of  Baailides  given  by  Hegemonius 
in  the  Acts  ofArehelaut  has  also  created  suspicion. 
Gieseler  argued  that  the  Baailides  there  mentioned 
was  to  be  distinguished  from  the  heresiaich  of 
Alexandria,  inasmuch  as  he  is  said  in  the  to 
have  been  a  preacher  among  the  Persians.  Hort 
considered  that  his  denial  had  some  show  of 
reason,  bat  on  the  whole  regarded  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  identification  as  preponderating 
(Snkith-Waoe,  DCB  L  277-).  He  should  therefore 
not  have  been  quoted  by  6.  KrUger  {PRE*  ii  431) 
as  agreeing  with  Gieseler.  Usually  the  assertion 
that  he  was  a  preacher  among  the  Persians  is 
regarded  as  incredible.  Thus  Lipsius  declares  that, 
if  the  Disputation  of  Arch  elans  makes  Baailides  a 
Persian,  '  the  remark  is  hardly  necessazy  that  this 
false  Btatonent  la  simply  a  deduction  from  the 
dualism  of  the  Baulidian  ^tem*  {OnotliemMUt 
1860,  txA.  109).  It  is  also  rejected  by  Zahn  and 
Hamaok ;  while  KrUger  thinks  that,  although  we 
cannot  control  the  ^teraent,  it  is  not  so  im- 
probable as  Zahn  considers  it;  and  Uilgenfeld 
says  tiiat  Basilides  may  qnite  well  have  been  in 
Paida  and  leant  Peraian  dualism  at  first  hand. 
The  statement  should  probably  be  set  aride  and 
accounted  for  as  by  Lipsius.  It  is  quite  another 
quesUoni  however,  whether  we  should  reject  the 
author's  account  of  Basilides*  beliefs,  and,  in 
particular,  the  extract  which  he  gives  from  his 
work.  This  is  said  to  be  taken  from  tiie  thirteenth 
book  of  his  tzeatiaaa,  and.  inasmuch  as  it  oontuns 
an  exposition  of  the  paraUe  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  the  work  ahould  probably  be  identified 
with  Basilides'  twenty-four  nooks  on  tiie  Gospds 
which  bore  the  title  Exegetica.  The  real  objection 
felt  by  those  who  accept  the  genuineness  of 
Hippolytos*  account  is  that,  while  this  is  monistic 
in  character,  the  aooonnt  of  Hegemonius  seems  to 
pledge  Baulldes  to  dualism.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  tiie  author  of  the  Acta  understood 
him  to  be  a  dualist,  but  that,  of  course,  does  not 
settle  the  question.  He  ma^  have  misunderstood 
Basilides,  especially  einoe  his  preoccupation  with 
Idanichsedsm  made  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
Gnostic  not  unnatural  for  him.  Accordingly  we 
cannot  attach  decisive  weight  to  his  impression, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  bad  tlw  complete  work 
before  him.    If,  however,  the  extract  given  is 

Ssnoine,  it  must  rank  with  those  preserved  by 
leraent  of  Alexandria,  and  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer  tiiat  we  have  no  good  ground  for  disputing 
its  authenticity. 

3.  System  <n  doctrine.— We  may  now  proceed 
to  an  exposition  of  the  various  ^yatema  which 
have  oome  down  to  us.  Unfortunately  it  ia  not 
poeeiUa  to  re-cons^ct  the  somewhat  desultory 
references  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  treating  of 
ethics  rather  than  metaphysics,  into  a  compete 
STstem.  It  will  accordingly  be  best  to  beg^n  with 
tne  accounts  which  profess  to  give  us  Uie  original 
iysteni. 

(a)  We  take  first  that  of  Irtnaw  (L  xxiv.  3-7), 


which  presents  points  of  contact  especially  with 
the  description  he  gives  of  the  views  of  Satiunilus. 

Aooordinr  to  Intueui,  BMllidM  bemn  with  Um  onborn 
Fatber,  ana  mproaenfd  Ntnu  —  His  flntbonu  Nona  g»v« 
btrtb  to  Liosoa.  Locos  to  PhroOMla,  PtaroBMto  to  Sophia  and 
Dynunls.  From  ttaa  laat  two  oama  tha  Brat  aeriea  of  princi- 
nilttiea,  powerm,  and  aogela,  who  onatad  tha  firat  heavaii. 
Fram  tbesa  amanatad  the  aeoond  angeUo  aeriea,  wbo  created 
the  aaooiid  haavon  ;  and  lo  on  tin  86(1  bearena  came  ioto 
axiatenoe.  The  an^ela  in  tha  lowaat  taearan  craatad  the  world, 
and  divided  It  among  ttaemaalvaa.  Their  ohiaf  waa  the  Ood  of 
the  Jewa,  wbo  arouted  iMadU^  bj  HI*  taTooritiam  to  Bla  own 
people.  Thua  all  oUier  natJoot  were  adrred  op  to  be  at  enmity 
with  the  Jewa.  Hereupon  the  aupreme  Ood  interfered  to  aare 
the  worid  tram  daatruotion,  and  aeot  HU  flmbom  Nona,  C«. 
Ohriat,  to  daUrer  ttaoae  that  belleTa  in  Bim  from  the  woild- 
angda.  Ha  appeared  in  bnman  form  and  tao^ti  bat  at  tba 
oruoiflzlon  oha^ad  forma  with  Bimon  tA  Qrrene,  ao  tbat  tba 
lattw  waa  oraoilled  in  the  form  of  Jeaaa,  while  Ohriat  Htmadf 
atood  br  and  mookad  at  Hia  enaodealntba  tonn  of  Simon;  for, 
siaoa  He  waa  iooorporeal.  Ha  waa  eaaentiatlr  ioviaibie,  and  ao 
Ha  returned  to  the  Father.  Henoe  no  one  who  reallf  knowa 
tba  tratfa  irin  oonfeaa  the  Cnidfled,  for.  If  ba  doea  ao,  ha  ia  a 
alaTo  to  the  worid-angels ;  but.  It  be  undentanda  what  reallr 
h^HMnod  at  the  cmolfizion,  be  ia  tread  from  tham.  Hie 
Baauidlana  denied  tba  nlvatlon  of  the  body,  aaaeii^  tbat  it 
waa  aubjaot  to  oormptlon,  and  tbat  the  aool  alone  la  aaTad. 
Tbey  had  no  beaitatton  in  aatins  meata  offered  to  Idida,  aad 
regarded  eraij  form  ot  ImmonDty  aa  a  matter  of  oomfdata 
lodlSerenoa.  Tbttj  alao  praotiaad  all  Unda  ot  magioal  arta, 
and  aougbt  to  ennmerata  the  namea  of  the  angda  m  tba  966 
heavena.  Ttie  name  |^ven  to  Ctariat,  Id  whloh  He  aaoandad 
and  deaoendad,  waa  Cmiiaeau ;  and  lust  aa  Oaulaoan  puMd 
through  the  Tarioua  lieaTena  In  His  oeaoant  from  tha  Ffether 
and  retomed  to  Him  and  remained  Inviaible  and  onkaowD  to 
all,  so  tboaa  wbo  have  learnt  tba  dootrinea  of  tha  system  and 
known  tba  namaa  ot  the  angels  mi^  tbaniaelvea  know  all,  bat 
be  known  ot  nrae.  Their  mysteriea  tbey  kept  secret,  and  said 
that  <Hily  one  oat  of  a  thousand,  or  two  oat  of  ten  thooaaiid, 
were  o^iabla  ot  knowing  them.  Thay  bad  no  besiUtton  in 
danytng  tbair  faith  onder  strtes  of  parseoatlon.  They  adopted 
tbetMMiesolmathMnattdanB,anduDanHdaoottbe  posiuons 
of  tb«  866  baarena.  The  chiaf  of  tbeaa  they  asserted  to  be 
Abraxas,  and  on  tbat  aoooont  tba  nomarloal  smn  ot  the  letters 
In  this  wotd  was  S60. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  supplement  the  account  of 
IrensBus  by  reference  to  the  other  heresiolQ^ata 
who  give  us  an  essentially  identical  system ;  but 
there  are  some  featoree  which  call  for  notice  at 
this  point.  Even  those  scholars  who  most  warmly 
vindicate  the  superiority  of  Irenaeus'  exposition 
generally  recognize  that  he  is  quite  unjustified  in 
Qie  chai^  of  immorality  wtiich  he  Iwincs  a^tinst 
Basilides.  Glemott  of  Alncandria  {Sirom.  iU. 
608  S. )  rehnkea  tiie  miscmdnet  of  the  later  memboB 
of  the  sect  b^  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Uie 
founder  and  his  son.  The  docetio  character  of  tiie 
Chiistology  and  the  denial  of  the  real  humanity  of 
Jesos  must  also  be  decidedly  rejected,  in  view  of 
Clemenfs  explicit  testimony  to  the  effect  <  that 
from  a  certain  tunt  of  ainralneaa  Baailides  h^ 
Jesus,  in  virtue  of  His  humanity,  not  to  be 
exempt.  The  story  that  Basilides  tau^t  the 
crucifixion  of  Simon  of  Cyreue  is  generally  rejected, 
though  Pfleiderer  { Un^nstaUum?,  ii.  384)  considers 
that  the  statement  in  the  Fourth  GUwpel  that  Jesus 
went  out  bearing  the  oross  for  Himself  (Jn  191^), 
was  LDtended  to  repudiate  the  Synoptic  statement 
that  Simon  of  (^rene  helped  Jesus  to  carry  His 
cross,  and  was  elicited  by  the  turn  given  ro  the 
story  by  Basilides.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that 
in  uus  aooonnt  only  five  -/Eons  are  interpolated 
between  the  supreme  God  and  the  angels  of  the 
first  heaven.   Those  who  re-oonBtmot  the  original 

grstem  \ej  a  fusion  of  this  account  with  that  of 
lement  of  Alexandria,  make  the  five  into  seven 
by  borrowing  two  from  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  thus  attribute  to  Basilides  the  usual  Heptad. 
It  is  very  questionable,  however,  whether  they 
are  correct  in  doing  so.  In  any  case  nothing  can 
be  bailt  on  a  combmaMon  of  this  kind.  Moreover, 
Bousset  has  pointed  out  parallels  to  the  scheme  as 
given  by  Irensus.  The  name  CaukKou  occurs  in 
an  uniortunately  oorrupt  sentence,*  but  it  is 

* 'Quemadmodnm  et  maodus  comen  esse  In  quo  dloont 
descendiMa  et  asoendine  salaatorem,  ease  Ctalaoan'  (Iran. 
adv.  Hot.  L  84).  The  general  sense  most  be  tbat  gtren  above, 
but  the  text  la  nnlntalTigibla  in  ita  preaent  form.  Hilgantald 
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Boffioietitly  clear  that  it  U  intended  to  be  the 
mystio  name  of  Cbrist.  It  occurs  in  other  Gnoetie 
BTstems,  and  was  probably  derived  from  Is  28". 
The  Btatranent  in  Tertallian  [de  PrteMcr.  Bwr.  4) 
that  Abraxas  was  the  name  given  by  Basilides  to 
the  Bnpreme  God  is  quite  incorreot,  and  ia  not  in 
harmony  even  with  Irennvu.  The  fact  that  a 
coDsidersble  number  of  gems  bear  the  word 
Ahrtuax,  or  more  rarely  Ahraxat,  on  them  has 
caased  them  to  be  regarded  as  Gnostio  gema, 
many  of  them  produced  by  the  Basilidians.  An 
enonnoas  literature  has  been  devoted  to  them, 
bnt  it  ii  now  g^enerally  M[reed  that  if  any  con- 
nexion existed  it  was  of  the  slightest  kind,  most 
of  the  gems  being  of  pagan  origin.  Hamaclc  says  : 
*  Not  everywhere  where  Abraxas  is  mentioned  are 
we  to  think  exclusively  of  the  Basilidians.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  even  a  single  Abraxas  gem  is 
Builidian '  {Altchrut.  Lit.  i,  161).  Numerous  sn^- 
gestims  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  oriein 
and  meaning  of  the  term.  None  of  them  can  tw 
regarded  as  in  any  way  satisfactory.  The  word 
is  more  probably  an  artificial  formation,  which 
may  have  originated  in  some  form  of  speaking 
with  tongues,  and  been  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  fact  that,  like  Hci^fxit  and  NetXof,  it  was 
the  numerical  equivalent  of  365. 
{b)  The  account  given  by  Hippolt/tut. 

TUi  AcoooBt  ftftiti  witb  ft  retj  tnuuUDdenUl  doctrine  of 
Ood.  A  deOnitJoo  is  quoted  trom  BMUidM,  In  whhdi  UnpuM 
Ii  itnined  to  nlae  Ood  abor*  iJl  ttw  UmltAtioru  iavolT«d  In 
■fflmUktioM  kbout  Him.  Even  to  predloftte  existwice  would  be 
to  limit  Him,  and  thna  to  negative  Hli  ftbaolutenees.  Aooord- 
In^r  BMiUdee  it*rte  with  the  time  when  there  wu  Hothinp— 
xaiag  the  term  In  k  eenae  ■imilar  to  tih»t  in  which  John  Soottu 
Erigeuk  spoke  of  Ood  u  Pure  Nothing.  Thkt  the  uithor  doee 
not  intend  hie  worde  to  tM  t*ken  u  tt  necetion  of  all  existenoe 
b  cie«r  from  what  foUowi^  It  we  tpeek  Ot  Ood  u  IneftkUe,  we 
feii  Into  Mlf-oontndicUoii,  lor  the  epithet  is  in  itwlf  a  deeorip- 
tAon  t  but  God  is  Dot  even  laeflahle,  lince  He  is  inOnitely  Above 
ererr  name  that  can  be  nsmed.  This  non.extit«nt  Deity  willed 
to  creftte  a  world,  though  we  are  warned  that  the  term  'willed ' 
fi  a  ncoeasary  aooommodatloo  to  the  Imperfections  of  human 
language.  In  ptmuano*  ot  this  purpoee  He  depoalted  a  seed, 
also  non-existent,  but  oontnlning  within  it  the  promise  and 
potenejr  of  all  Uf e.  In  opposition  lo  the  osual  Onomiodoo^lnes, 
BasiUdes  Orwiy  rejected  the  oonoeption  ot  emanation  from  Ood, 
who  WIS  BO  s|Mer  qtinnlng  the  worid  oot  of  Himself.  The 
seed  was  rather  the  creative  w<mi  ot  iriiloh  we  read  In  Oeoeais. 
Thus,  ag^nst  ths  gross  and  material  OMioeptioB  ot  emanation 
he  set*  UM  doctrine  ot  Creation  oat  of  Nothinc.  Just  as  the 
seed  oont»ins  wttUn  itself  the  tree,  or  Uie  peacocks  egg 
conttOns  the  bird  with  aU  Its  lioh  divendtr  of  ooloar,  so  the 
world-sMd  holds  wHbln  Itselt  aO  that  is  subsequently  to  be 
developed  Into  the  manifold  forms  ot  being  which  the  universe 
embraoes. 

Within  this  seed  there  wae  a  threefold  Bonshlp,  one  part 
pure  and  subtle,  the  seoond  gross,  the  third  needing  parlAoa- 
tioQ.  As  soon  ae  the  seed  was  deposited,  the  pure  Sonsblp 
buret  forth,  and  by  Its  omUded  power  rose  with  the  swirtneas 
ot  thought  to  the  non.exlsl«nt  Ood.  lite  gross  Sonship  strove 
to  follow,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  itatoe  his  BubeUnce  was  not 
Ugfat  in  texture  like  that  ot  the  tnL  Bat  he  escaped  trom  his 
detentioN  within  the  seed  by  prortding  hlniadf  with  a  wing, 
Uentifled  by  Baallldee  with  the  BoIt  EUriL  8o  b^ped  In  hb 
Infirmity  by  the  Spirit  and  giving  help  to  the  Spirit  in  turn,  he 
foDowed  the  First  Bonshlp  In  his  flight  to  the  non.exlstent. 
Bnt  here  the  Holy  Spirit  was  oompeUed  to  leave  t^e  Seoond 


iKtturattMekte,  p.  107)  proposee  to  strike  oat  mumttu  as 
a  nar^nal  gloss  on  ClMwaoau,  and  to  read  ^ui  for  mm  after 
namtn.  This  gives  a  smooth  text.  Harvey  in  his  note  re- 
translates the  Latin  as  follows :  rpSwof  mI  vir  K6auar  Srofia 
«tvst,  iw  ^  K.T.A.  This  he  then  emends :  6i>  rp6mf  aot  A  £imr|iot- 
ivefM,  if  ^  K.r.X.,  '  as  also  that  the  barbarous  name  In  which 
the  Saviour,  as  they  say,  descended  and  ascended.  Is  Cautac«u.' 
Whether  we  accept  this  very  ingenious  suggeetlon  or  that  ot 
mgenfeld  makes  no  dWervnce  to  the  main  point,  which  Is 
thai  the  Saviour  in  His  deeeent  and  ascent  bore  the  name 
Caviaetnt ;  Iren»us  cannot  have  meant  that  the  world  bote 
this  name,  dnoe  In  the  followlDg  seutenoe  It  is  clear  that  the 
naae  was  that  ot  the  Saviour.  Tbe  term  was  not  confined  to 
the  BasUldians,  bat  is  laid  to  have  been  foond  anMHiE  the 
Ophites  nnd  Nioolaltans.  Epiphanios  derives  It  from  ia!'Vi 
'lliMtiponltai»,'ioIsSSU.  This  is  oorrobarmtsdbir  a  statement 
Qi  Hlppctotus,  hi  whidi  ths  names  Sautamu  and  Zsssor  are 
•ddeiL  Ihss*  obrknisly  go  back  to  the  Hebrew  words  In  the 
same  pMsage,  meaning  ^pmeept  opoo  precept'  and  'hers  • 
Uttie.'  Bousset  hesitetea  between  this,  wfaleh  b  ths  wnal 
explanation,  mm!  Um  vlsw  that  the  term  awj  han  been  a 
ODostio  loHk-mnd  to  which  tbe  eaphmeUoB  ww  inbisqntntly 
ittadied.  ^ 


SoBship ;  so  bs  dwelt  between  the  sopra-cosmlc  space  and  the 
world,  and  benune  the  flnnameat,  sinos  be  had  nothing  In 
oommon  with  the  noa.«xl*teot  Qoo.  Tet,  as  tbs  pertums  at 
an  ointment  ttUl  clings  aboat  a  veesd  even  after  tbe  ointment 
has  been  taken  fromlt,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  was  flUed  with  the 
trvranoeot  the  Seoond  Bonshlp."  The  Third  Sonship,  bowevs^ 
still  remsined  in  the  oontassd  mass  of  germs  withlii  tbs  seed, 
giving  and  reeelving  kindness.  Then  there  burst  forth  trom 
the  seed  the  Qr«M  ArchOB,  better  in  ever;  way  than  all  beings 
In  tbe  world  save  the  Third  Scnsbip.  His  upward  flight, 
however,  was  stved  irtten  be  reached  tbe  flrmament,  tor  (his 
be  thought  to  M  the  limit  ot  moe.  And  sinoe  bs  was 
Ignorant  ot  what  lay  beyond  the  flrmament  and  knew  d  no 
power  higher  thaa  himself,  he  hnagined  himself  to  be  the 
supremeOod.  Tbea  be  formed  from  the  seed  a  scm  far  wiser 
tiian  bimsstt,  and,  wondetltw  At  his  lovelhieM,  bade  him  dt  at 
his  right  hand  In  the  Ogdana.  This  son  Insured  the  Arohoi  to 
areata  the  whole  ethereal  orsation,  downwards  to  the  moon. 
A  similar  proosw  was  repeated  with  a  seoond  ArahoB,  far 
biferiw  to  U»  first,  who  roes  to  the  reclim  bdow  the  <^oad 
and  dwelt  fat  tht  Hebdomad.  He,  too,loimed  a  eon  far  wiser 
than  himadf,  who  Inspired  bis  mtber  to  form  tbe  creation 
below  the  Ogdoad.  Bat  as  to  what  takss  plaoe  In  the  worid 
ltseU,thatis  determined  by  the  nature  inqilanted  within  Itat 
the  Odtsst  by  the  DOB.exlstent  Ood.  Bat  still  there  remained 
tha  Third  Sondilp,  whose  troa  plaoa  was  with  the  First  and 
Second  Sonships  near  tbe  non-existent  Ood.  To  him  St.  Paul'e 
words  refer,  where  be  spoke  ot  tbs  areaHop  ncaning  and 
travailliv  In  pain  together  UBtll  now,  waiting  tor  ino  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sons  ot  Ood  ^  SU^V  ADdtiUaoasctfOodaretha 
spiritaal.  wboss  tMk  it  Ii  to  trafai  the  souls  wbkdi  are  destlBed 
to  aUde  within  tha  mrid.  The  ndsBvttrs  prooesa  bsgam  with 
tbe  great  Aic^ob. 

BatfUdaa  rspocUatsd  the  onmBoa  eOBoapMoa  o(  a  desosnt  ei 
aheavanlvbauwtromthehMMatnijOB.  He  woold  not  admit 
that  tha  Fora  flonship  left  us  plaoa  and  oama  down  throailt 
the  hsavana  to  Uia  vegioea  banw.  This  wonld  have  beea  to 
oontndkt  Ua  fnndameBtal  nfati^ila  that  ascent  and  not 
dssosBfc  is  the  law  of  tha  aamrsSk  AooonUn^y,  bo  rapra- 
sented  the  son  <rf  Um  gnat  Areboa  aa  catching  tunmtnaBoa 
trom  the  pure  Sondito.  Ha  Olnrtratad  tUs  bv  a  referenoa  to 
naphtha,  which  takes  tlrs  thoa|^  the  llama  that  Undbo  it  Is 
soBM  distance  bom  It.  So  tbt  tbougbts  irf  tba  Andum's  sob 
saplred  tlO  they  mcbsd  tba  Sonship,  and  than  tha  hitnidon  oC 
tbs  troth  liaabsd  open  talm.  Bavlitt  thns  bunt  tbs  trnth,  tha 
great  Arebon'a  eon  revealed  It  to  ms  htther,  who,  whea  be 
TearBodthatbe  wBsnot,asbahadlmagtnsd,  the  soprama  God, 
wasooBvartad  and  OlM  with  tsarTMit  b  written.  *Iba  bar 
o(  tba  Lord  ta  tbe  bsghming  of  wisdom.'  ths  truth  waa  tbea 
revealed  to  all  the  oreatoreslB  the  Ogdoad.  ffiBiHarty,  the  son 
ot  the  eecoBd  AndioB  learnt  the  ttoUi  trom  the  sob  of  tba  great 
Archon,andoomnninlcatedlttoUs  father.  Slinllarir,  the  M6 
heavens  In  the  Hebdomad,  with  thslr  rnlar  Abrasax,  temt  ths 
truth.t  Thna  ths  Oospd  bad  oome  down  thmo^  the  Ogdoad 
and  Hebdomad,  and  BOW  It  was  fltUng  that  ttrtKHildteadi  tba 
seed.  And  SO  »  osBW  Upon  Jasna  tha  BOB  o(  MaiT,  and  throogh 
Him  redemption  was  e£c«ed-  Pbr  withtai  the  sasd  aO  gmdes 
of  existcnoe  were  tangled  together  fat  oontoriOB,  so  that  It  waa 
necessary  not  otJy  that  tba  tnith  dioakl  be  ravaolad,  bat  that 
tbe  varloue  otdeti  of  being  aboold  be  sorted  Into  their  proper 
olawesL  Thb  was  effected  oy  the  death  of  Jesosi  The  aocounta 
of  Jmos  in  the  Oospeb  were  received  br  Bssllidss  sa  historical, 
and  hs  was  tar  trom  believing  that  uie  body  of  Obrbt  waa 
unreaL  So  far  trom  that,  It  was  an  essential  condition  of  tha 
redempttoo  He  achieved  that  all  tbe  gnubs  of  existence  whl<di 
bad  to  be  sorted  should  be  cmnUnod  In  Him,  and  then,  by 
their  separation  in  His  exnarlenoa,  a  aimSar  separation  sboun 
be  effected  throughout  tbe  aeed.  'OtoM,  by  Hb  death  tbe 
material  element  was  rsBtored  and  reverted  to  ftamleesness. 
After  Hit  resurrection  He  aecended  throurt  tbe  Hebdomad, 
leaving  His  psychical  part  there ;  then  throogb  ths  <^dcad  and 
tbe  H(dy  Spirit,  leaving  with  each  thoae  parte  which  beloivod 
to  ttiem:  and  finally  rcee  to  the  region  where  the  blessed 
Sonship  dwells.  Tbs  Third  Bonshlp  toOowed  Jesas  and  passed 
tbrougii  a  similar  process  of  puriftoatloo,  and  then,  refined  like 
tbe  Vlrst  Sonship,  ascended  to  tha  non-axbtani  Ood,  The 
same  experience  is  repeated  hi  OiaoBOa  of  ^ritual  msn  irtM 
asoend  to  the  father. 

When  the  three  Sonships  have  bean  thus  re-united,  and  all 
tbs  siriritual  have  achieved  their  task  In  the  world  and  followed 
jeans  and  the  Bonshipa  to  the  non-existent  God,  then  Ood  will 
be  merciful  to  creation  and  bring  oa  ell  tbe  realms  from  the 
Ogdoad  downwards  the  Great  Ignoranos,  so  Uiat  no  rank  of 
being  shall  know  of  any  rank  superior  to  itaelf.  For  It  b  the 
nature  of  all  oreatares  to  long  tor  that  which  b  above  tbem, 
and  be  tormented  because  they  cannot  attain  it.  Bat  they  do 
not  know  tiiat  the  satisfaction  of  tbdr  desire  would  be  fatal  to 

*  Tbe  Bethbns  spoke  of  the  pore  Spirit  which  was  between 
light  and  dariuMss  as  not  Uke  a  wind,  but  like  an  odour  of 
ointment  or  an  Incense.  It  ta  «  mistake  to  bp  any  stren  <m 
thb  parallel,  aaStUieUB  doea.  The  point  of  tha  roatapbar  In 
tha  nro  oases  b  sntlrely  diffsrant  (see  DronuBOBd,  Character 
«nd  AvOor^^  of  tha  jWtA  Gm^mI,  p.  S17);  oad  Boasast 
points  oat  (ifatMEBreUsnis,  p.  ISO)  that  n  b  qotto  a  oobubob 
Perrian  Idea  that  Uw  hsBveBW  wonda  ara  swaat^meUiBg,  bob 
the  world  of  Abrimaa  b  Bslodiimaa. 

t  n  has  bean  aanaatad  that  thb  section  on  8W  beaveiH, 
wtth  ttialr  min  Abrasa^  doea  not  properly  belong  to  tba 
ajstsm  (BBS  Dhlhora,  Smt  batUid.  Sj/iUmt,  p.  «t.,  and  Hort, 
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theiDj  lor  they  ou  lira  oaij  in  tha  oouUtloiis  in  which  tbey 
•r*  puoed,  mnd  ooold  not  tnWthe  the  nurer  Atmoapbara  of  th« 
blgMr  ti^na.  If,  tbon,  thaj  wmain  oontent  Id  Uwir  plaoe, 
tbey  will  b*vt  tUnmJ  exktanoe ;  bnt  U  they  ewftpe  from  It, 
tb«7  baooma  oompUbla.  And  thus,  with  thla  allooation  ol  »Il 
ordera  of  axlstaQOO  to  ttaa  [dMe  flttad  for  them,  and  tba 
kmorMMM  of  aaj  wape^  ordo-,  utd  nafnml  ooattBtaait, 
Om  win  ooimUm  rartitoHon  of  aU  tUnfi. 

The  fondamental  difTerenoe  between  this  system 
and  Uiat  of  some  other  Gnoatie  leaders,  aotably 
Valentinnk  Ue«  in  its  emphatic  rejeeUon  of  the 
principle  oi  emanalion.  For  this  rejection  there 
were  two  reasons.  One  was  that  the  theory  of 
emanation  is  gross  and  repulsiye  in  its  conception 
of  God.  The  other  was  that  the  natnral  tendency 
of  all  being  is  upwards,  not  downwards.  Since, 
then,  the  world  at  present  displays  a  scene  of 
teniUe  eonfosion,  we  mnst  assume  that  its 
devdopment  started  from  a  condition  of  things 
even  worse  than  that  which  now  prevails ;  hence 
the  doctrine  of  the  seod,  in  which  everything  is 
hnddled  together,  from  the  pure  Sonship  down  to 
IJie  grossest  matter,  the  goal  of  history  being  the 
establishment  of  all  things  in  their  proper  rank. 
Valentinus,  on  the  oontrary,  starts  with  the 
principle  that  evolution  is  degeneration.  Each 
pair  01  i^ns  is  inferior  to  Its  parent.  The  process 
continues  till  the  catastrophe  is  possible,  and  the 
plunge  over  the  precipice  follows.  Spirit  sinks  to 
psychical  forms  of  existence,  thence  to  the  material, 
and  lastly  the  limit  is  found  in  the  diabolicaL  The 
evolutionary  process  has  then  to  become  revoln- 
tiouatr ;  bnt,  though  the  spiritual  may  return  to 
tiie  pferoma,  the  mychical  and  material  must 
remain  out^de.  Thus  Basitides  leaps  the  gulf 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  whereas 
Valentinus  bridges  it.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there 
was  a  polemical  element  in  Basilides'  scheme,  and 
that  it  was  elaborated  in  consdons  antithesis  to 
the  popular  theory  of  emanation.  It  is  Quite 
posmole,  aa  some  onuoder,  that  BasUides  h&a  the 
system  of  Valen^us  in  mind,  sinoe  they  were 
probably  both  teaching  at  the  same  time  in 
Alexandria.  It  is  not  at  at!  necessary,  however, 
to  take  this  view,  sinoe,  although  Valentinus  was 
probaUy  the  junicn:,  be  was  the  more  conservative 
of  tiie  two,  and  was  not  tlie  first  to  put  forward 
the  theory  of  emanatioii. 

The  doctrine  of  the  triple  Sonship  is  difficult, 
and  we  oould  have  wished  for  fuller  information 
as  to  its  significance.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
First  Sonwip  is  regarded  as  refined  and  the  Seoond 
as  gross,  they  do  not  stand  for  different  orders  of 
bung,  for  both  of  them  pass  to  the  highest  realm 
of  aU,  and  are  therefore  essentially  spiritual  in 
character.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  Third 
Sonship,  the  parts  which  he  leaves  behind  him 
being  accretions  foreign  to  his  essential  nature. 
Probably  Basilides  has  been  influenced  by  the 
fondness  for  triplicity,  which  is  so  characteristio 
of  such  schemes.  He  has  also  been  influenced  by 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  connexion 
between  the  Second  Sonship  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  is  identified  with  the  firmament^  remmds  one 
of  '  tiie  waters  above  the  firmament '  in  the  story 
of  Creation,  in  which  case  we  may  perhaps  identi^ 
the  First  Sonship  with  the  light,  whicn  was  the 
first  to  be  created,  and  in  comparison  with  tiie 
fineness  of  which  the  waters  would  seem  eoane. 
But  how  in  plain  language  the  anthw  would  have 
interpreted  the  waters  above  the  firmament  we  do 
not  know.  The  Tliird  Sonship  is  apparently  tiie 
sinritual  principle  which  is  at  present  combined 
with  tiie  material  universe. 

The  O^oad  and  Hebdomad,  whioh  are  astro- 
nomical in  thdr  origin,  are  ooneepti(UiB  fiutdUar 
in  other  Gnostic  sehomes.  The  duplication  of  Uie 
Arohons  is  interesting.  Itoorrespondsinameasure 
to  the  position  <d  Aohamoth  and  Demionzgos  ia 


tiie  system  of  Talentiniis,  tdioa|di  there  an  marked 
difierwices  in  detaiL  Historioally  eonridered,  they 
represent  two  stages  in  the  world's  history.  The 
great  Arcbon  reigned  from  Adam  till  Hoses,  the 
seoond  Arcbon  from  the  time  of  Moses  onwards, 
and  it  was  he  who  revealed  himself  to  Moses  and 
inspired  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  kindly  and 
compassionate  spirit  which  pervades  the  system 
is  very  noteworthy.  This  oomes  out  espeeially  in 
the  doctrine  of  uie  Great  Ignorance,  which  is 
intended  to  save  the  creature  from  fatal  aspirations 
towards  a  sphere  which  lies  above  it.  But  there 
are  other  ilfustrations  of  it.  The  Second  Sonship 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  give  and  receive  mutual 
kindness.  The  Third  Sonship  remains  within  the 
seed,  ^ving  and  receiving  benefit.  The  ascent  of 
the  spiritnu  to  their  true  home  is  delayed  by  their 
duty  of  training  those  who  have  to  remain  within 
the  seed.  No  evil  principle  ia  recognized.  There 
is  no  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Archons  to  the 
supreme  God.  They  reverently  acquiesce  in  the 
revelation  of  their  inferiority. 

{e)  If  we  now  inquire  as  to  the  relative  originality 
of  Uie  system  as  presented  by  Irenssus  and  that 
^ven  by  Hippolyttts,  the  advantt^e  seems  to  lie 
on  the  Bide  ot  the  latter.  In  the  first  place,  Hippo- 
lytuB,  who  often  follows  Ireneens,  and  had  almost 
certainly  done  so  in  his  earlier  work  on  heresies, 
which  IS  no  longer  extant,  here  deliberately 
abandons  Irenwns'  account  and  gives  one  entirely 
different.  He  must  have  thought  Uiat  in  doing  so 
he  had  access  to  better  information,  and  it  is 
hazardous  to  suppose  that  he  took  no  precautions 
to  ensure  that  the  new  information  was  superior. 
Basilides  was  a  famons  teacher,  his  works  were 
extant  at  the  time,  and  it  would  have  been  quite 
easy  to  satisfy  oneself  as  to  which  account  should 
have  the  preference  by  going  to  the  fountainhead. 
In  the  next  place,  Irensos  shows  himself  badly 
informed  in  several  particulars.  Hilgenfeld  him- 
self admits  this,  and  infers  from  the  vagueness  of 
Irensens*  language  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
sect  or  its  founder  at  first  hand,  and  depended 
simply  on  his  source,  which  he  believes  (in  harmony 
with  Lipsius'  earlier  but  not  his  later  view)  to 
have  been  Justin's  lost  SyrOagma.  Some  of  the 
mistakes  of  Ireneus  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  and  thOT  must  damage  the  credit  his  whole 
account.  Again,  the  system  as  presented  1^ 
Iremens  goes  on  very  oonventionaT  lines.  It  is 
quite  a  oommonplaoe  presentation  of  ordinary 
Gnostic  beliefs,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understftid 
why  Basilides  gained  his  immense  repntati<ai  if  he 
was  capable  of  nothing  better  than  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  system  as  set  forth  W  Hippolytus 
is  characterized  by  extraordinary  speculative  power, 
to  which  we  mnst  not  be  blindea  the  fantastic 
elements  in  the  detailed  working  out.  With  the 
acconnt  of  Hippolytus  before  us,  we  can  under- 
stand the  impression  Basilides  made  on  the  Church, 
andthevitohlyof  the  secA  in  s^te  of  the  fact  that, 
apart  from  his  8<m  Isidore,  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  distinguished  followers,  snob  as  adorned  the 
school  of  Valentinus.  We  have  no  ris[ht  to  con- 
demn the  system  on  the  gronnd  that  it  does  not 
follow  the  ordinary  lines.  When,  for  example,  C. 
Sdimidt  says  that  the  onanation  theory  is  the 
oharaeteristic  nurk  of  all  Gnoetio  systans,  the 
cardinal  dogma  of  all  Gnostic  teaohiw,  and  that 
the  evolutionary  theory  is  inoompatiUe  with  the 
nature  of  Gnosticism,  and  that  on  this  account  the 
presentation  in  Hippolytus  is  utterly  untenable 
{Onott.  ScAiiften  in  koi>t.  ^troche,  1892,  p.  423), 
this  is  simply  an  illegitimate  assumption.  There 
is  no  reason  in  tiie  nature  of  tilings  why  Banlides 
oould  not  have  followed  the  line  whieh  Hippolytus 
ascribes  to  him.  If  to  do  sols  to  forfeit  one's  Utie 
to  be  a  Gnostic,  tlwt  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of 
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tenninology.  Qaestuns  of  thli  Idnd  eaiuiot  be 
aetU«d  by  a  priori  oomHenUm*.* 

{di  The  evidenoe  Bapplied  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria haa  natarally  been  olaimed  both  by  thoee  who 
favonr  Uie  representation  in  IrenteoB  and  by  those 
who  accept  that  of  Hippolytos.  Owing  to  the 
limitatim  of  the  evidence  of  the  Stromata  to  the 
ethical  {Muta  tA  the  systenij  tiie  metapbyrioal 
doctrines  of  the  school  are  bat  elightly  touched 
ap<m,  BO  that  Clement  is  not  engaged  with  the 
same  side  of  tjie  system  as  Hippoiytos  or  the 
speonlative  portions  of  Irennos'  aoooant.  It  most 
be  ni^ed,  however,  against  the  latter,  that  in  several 

e>ints  IranseuB  is  oonvicted  of  misstatement  by 
temeat's  evidence,  whereas  there  is  no  actual  con- 
flict between  Clement  and  Hippolyttu,  though  it 
is  not  wej  to  nnite  their  representations  into  a 
single  coherent  scheme.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
Btrildng  parallel  in  Clement's  reference  to  the 
Arcboirs  amazement  when  the  glad  tidings  were 
annoQDced  to  him.  This  amazement  was  called 
*  fear,'  and  Clement  tells  ns  that  Basilides  inter- 
preted it  of  the  passage,  'The fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  vudom.'  It  is  very  noteworthy  that 
precisely  the  same  interpretation  is  given  by  Hip- 
polytns  with  reference  to  the  great  Archon'a  recep- 
tion of  the  GoBpel.  Clement  also  attests  the  view 
that  things  mnst  be  discriminated  into  their  classes 
and  the  varions  intervals  or  stages  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  universe.  His  description  of  an 
original  disorder  and  confndon  forcibly  reminds  us 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  seed,  thongh  rd^xo*  is  not 
perhaps  the  expression  we  shomd  have  thought 
most  appropriate  to  Uippolytus'  description.  The 
points  of  contact  with  Ireneeos  are  slight  and 
general,  and  they  are  also  points  of  contact  with 
HippolTtns,  for  both  speak  of  an  Ogdoad  and  of 
an  Arcbon.  Even  if  Hippoiytos  were  left  ont  of 
account  altogether,  it  wonld  be  very  difficult  to 
laeondle  Irenaeus  with  Clement.  And  several 
modem  writers  who  entirely  reject  the  aoooant  of 
Hippoiytos  hold  that  Iremens  does  not  present  na 
with  the  pure  Basilidian  doctrine.  We  are  there- 
fore probably  justified  in  any  case  in  treating 
Irenaaos  as  a  secondary  authority  who  employed 
a  Bouzce  which  described  a  degenerate  develop- 
ment of  the  school,  far  removed  alike  in  speou- 
lative  power  and  ethical  elevation  from  the 
foonder. 

{«)  We  should  be  warranted  in  accepting  the 
account  of  Hippolytus  without  further  hesitation  if 
it  were  not  for  the  di£BcaIty  of  barmoniang  it  with 
the  quotatitm  in  the  Acta  of  Archelam.  Probably 
we  snould  not  be  justifira  in  denving  tiiat  the 
quotation  is  really  a  genuine  extract  from  Ba^des' 
work.  We  cannot  oonfidentlv  attach  much  v^ht 
to  the  author's  view  of  Basiliaes'  doctrine,  since  the 
quotation,  so  far  as  we  have  it  In  the  complete  work 
of  Hegemonioa,  does  not  commit  Basilides  himself 
to  the  dualism  it  describes.  Barilides  turns  from 
TMn  inquiries,  apparently  into  Wertwn  opinions, 
to  the  views  entertained  by  the  barbarians,  %.«. 
presumably  the  Persians.  Then  be  quotes  the 
opinion  of  some  of  them  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  two  original  self-existent  first  principles — 
light  and  darkness — leading  their  own  life  in  ignor- 

"  BouMet  ccaaidcrc  thAX  tbt  PKUo»ophum»na  praMota  lu  wtth 
s  moniMic  tnnitormftUoti  of  tha  origtwl  mtem  ot  BuSMm. 
Aooordliirir,  bi>niau)uontbeg«nu»ltbmthKfetlMdoatrtM 
of  emsiMmoD  b  •  MpviSa  obAntouriatlc  la  QnostklsiD  u«,  tmlto 
uuC  from  th«ir  Intriniio  liDporUiice,  m^paiiiMat  ban,  hum 
wy  sn  not  Innlnd  byua  prnjodlos  in  bvoar  of  Hlppuytiu' 
Version :  '  Om  Is  osomI]'  uoUiwd  to  itKud  tUs  ttaoocht  of 
ttnuifttion  as  spwdliosJlj  ofasnctaristto  oTUm  OnosU.  I  cuaot 
oiaiwvsr  tbst  this  Is  oorrsot.  It  Is  tonnd  onlj  In  a  tew  ajntoiiiB, 
Kttdln  none  so  par*  ss  in  the  BwllldlsiL  Brwjwbw  tim  the 
stress  Hot,  not  on  ttis  tlwo^t  of  »  grsdnsl  siiMiuttloD  ud  ds- 
teriontion  of  ths  iEona,  bat  on  the  sudden  IaU  ot  Ofteoftbsos 
JBoM  (Bubolo  OikmIs,  raenttailsoism).  Aooordingl;,  the  ques- 
tion M  to  the  origin  of  tit*  tde»  td  •msnstloo  is  lalnj  Irreievut 
for  Om  eonqptflbsn^  ol  ths  Goods '  (Hai94NvU«iiH,  p.  8S»). 


anee  of  each  other.  When,  however,  th^  came  to 
mutual  knowledge  the  darkness  was  seized  by 
desire  for  the  light  and  sought  to  mingle  with  it. 
The  light,  however,  received  nothing  from  tlie 
darkness  nor  desired  it,  but  was  simply  affected 
with  the  wish  to  behold  it,  and  did  so  as  m  a  mirror. 
Ail  then  that  the  darkness  received  was  not  th» 
true  light,  but  a  r^exion  and  semblance  of  the 
light  Unfortunately,  the  text  at  this  point  is 
corrupt,  but  posubly  the  meaning  may  be  that  the 
light  tried  to  recover  what  had  Been  taken  by  the 
darkness.  In  any  case,  this  intermingling  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  perfect  f;ood  in  the 
world,  since  the  good  that  was  received  at  the 
beginning  was  so  eliglit.  Nevertheless,  in  virtue  of 
this  slender  appearance  of  light,  the  creatures  have 
been  able  to  form  the  creation  vbivb  we  see.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  author  considered  it  unneces- 
sary to  quote  any  further,  for  we  should  uerbaps 
have  been  in  a  better  position  to  discover  now  far 
his  accusation  of  dualism  was  borne  out  by  Basilides' 
own  expression  of  opinion  on  the  views  which  he 
reports.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  approximately 
Manichiean  theory  which  is  here  put  forward  was 
quoted  by  Basilii^es  because  it  had  points  of  con- 
tact with  his  own  Bvetem.  It  would  be  no  easy 
task  to  harmonize  this  dualistic  doctrine  with  the 
monistic  system  of  the  Philosophumena.  But 
possibly  Basilides  ma^  have  felt  that  it  illustrated 
Ilia  own  view  of  the  original  oonfuuon  of  all  things 
intheaeed  and  the  process  of  disentanglement  Uiot 
was  oousequently  necessary.  In  spite  of  the  mon- 
ism tiiat  characterizes  the  ^stem  as  described  by 
Hippolytus,  there  is  a  dualistic  strain  within  it, 
and  jBssilides  may  have  recognized  an  affinity  with 
Peruan  dualism,  even  though  he  constructed  bis 
own  system  along  other  lines.  It  is  significaniL  as 
testifying  to  such  affinity  witJi  Persia,  that  Isidore 
wrote  an  exposition  of  the  prophet  Parchor,  fund 
Basilides  is  said  to  have  namwl  as  his  prophets 
Barcabbas  and  Barcopb.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  Barcopb  is  the  same  as  Parchor.  Isidore  is 
also  said  to  have  accused  Pherecydes  of  borrowing 
from  the  prophecTirf  Ham,  probably  Zoroaster. 
The  question  is  oiffioolt  to  decide,  but,  in  view  of 
the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  passage  of 
HegemoniuB,  we  may  perhaps  still  accept  the 
accotint  of  Hippolvtus  as  substantially  accurate, 
though  we  must  allow  for  misunderstanding  and 
unskilful  abridgment  where  Hippolytus  expuined 
the  system,  not  by  qnotationa,  bnt  in  bis  own 
words. 

(/)  It  remains  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  pi^ts 
that  are  referred  to  by  ClenUnt  of  Atexandna  and 
Orifftn.  Clement  tells  us  that  Basilides  taught 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  original  disorder  and  oon- 
fmuon,  the  rational  soul  received  as  appendages 
oertain  passions  which  are  really  spirits,  and  then 
other  natures  became  attached  to  these,  including 
animal  properties,  aa  well  m  qualities  of  plants,  ama 
evoi  hianiiaate  olqects.  Thus  man's  aotions  may 
be  to  some  extent  traced  to  the  foreign  elements 
which  have  adhered  to  the  rationu  soul,  the 
passions  of  irrational  animals  accounting  for  his 
Justs,  and  snob  a  quality  as  hardness  being  derived 
from  steel.  This  dootnoe  of  the  paraaitio  elements 
which  have  attached  tiiomselves  to  the  soul  re* 
minds  one  to  a  oertain  extent  of  the  modem 
conception  of  multiple  pOTsonality,  though,  of 
course,  there  are  obvious  differenoes  between  the 
two.  Clement  illustrates  this  conception  of  man 
by  the  Trojan  horse  which  embraced  in  one  body 
so  considerable  a  host.  Isidore  wrote  a  separate 
treatise  on  the  parasitic  soul.  In  this  treatise  he 
found  it  neceasary  to  repudiate  the  inference  that 
a  man  could  rightly  lay  the  blame  for  Ids  ill  deeds 
upon  these  foreign  appendages.  He  does  not  re- 
tract the  doctrine  itself,  but  aaierts  that  the 
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rational  aonl  ought  to  1)6  snpreme  and  gorern  th« 
inferior  creation  within,  and  that  a  man  shonid 
not  exonse  his  misdeeds  by  the  plea  that  be  was  at 
tiie  mercy  of  these  foreien  passions.  This  doctrine 
was  probably  connected  with  Basilides'  theory  of 
transmigration  which  is  attested  by  Origen.  In 
his  Com.  on  Bomant  (bk.  v.^  Origen  tells  ns  that 
^itilideB  explained  Ro  7*,  *  I  was  alive  ap<vt  from 
the  law  once.'  to  mean  that  before  St.  Paul  came 
into  tiie  body  in  which  he  then  lived  he  bad  in- 
habited a  form  of  body  which  was  not  nnder  the 
law,  the  body  of  a  beast  or  a  bird.  We  must 
assume  then  that,  at  the  first,  inferior  spirits 
dnstered  about  the  rational  sonl,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  transmigration  it  brongbt  with  it  elements 
from  the  various  types  of  creation  in  which  its 
8ucce«sive  incarnations  hod  been  realized. 

Basilides  also  considered,  aa  we  team  from 
Clement,  that  suffering  invariably  presupposes  sin, 
since  to  affirm  the  suHerine  of  the  ri};ht«otts  would 
be  to  indict  the  morality  of  God.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  martyrs  he  believed  that  this  held  good. 
They  were  really  suffering  for  sins  which  they  bad 
committed  ^ther  in  an  earlier  state  or  in  their 
present  life.  But  by  the  mercy  of  God  their 
punishment  was  allowed  to  take  the  form  of 
martyrdom,  so  that  it  might  seem  to  be  honour- 
abie  rather  than  disgraceful.  Even  infants  suffered 
on  account  of  the  sinfulness  of  their  nature,  for  sin 
does  not  lie  in  the  act  so  much  as  in  the  disposition 
wlieh  prompte  it,  inasmuch  as  frequently  the 
diffiEHWnoe  between  one  who  has  committed  a 
and  one  who  has  not  committed  it  lies  simply  in 
the  fact  that  the  latter  has  had  no  opportunity. 
Naturally,  from  the  orthodox  side  the  criticism 
was  mML6  that  ^e  suffering  of  Chrbt  would,  on 
Baailides*  theorv,  imply  Hia  unfulness.  Such  a 
conclusion  Banlidas  would  not  evade,  though  it 
waa  obvuHuly  distasteful  to  him.  He  will  say  : 
*  He  has  not  tanned,  bnt  was  like  a  child  snffisring ' ; 
but  if  Iw  were  pressed  further,  he  wonld  reply: 
'  The  man  you  name  is  man,  but  God  is  righteous, 
for  no  one  is  pure  from  pollution.*  To  Clement 
the  doctrine  that  martyrdom  was  pnuisbment  for 
sin  waa  so  repugnant*  that  he  aoonses  Basilides  of 
deifying  the  devil.  It  is  a  mistake  to  interpret 
tiiis  in  a  dualistic  sense.  He  simply  means  that 
Basilides  attributes  to  God  the  torments  of  the 
martyrs  which  were  really  inflicted  by  the  devil. 
In  any  case,  one  must  admire  the  principle  which 
animated  Basilides'  whole  treatment  of  this  subject, 
expremed  in  his  great  saying,  *  I  will  assert  any- 
thmg  rather  than  call  Providence  evil,'  It  may  be 
addM  that  BawilideB  affirmed  that  only  involuntary 
sins  and  sins  in  ignorance  could  be  forgiven. 
Clement  also  criticizes  the  necessitarian  character 
of  Basilides'  ethics.  A  man's  destiny  waa  deter- 
mined by  Section,  according  to  which  each  creature 
was  assigned  to  bis  proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  being. 
The  election,  strictly  so  called,  was  regarded  as  a 
stranger  in  this  world,  since  it  was  hyperooemic  by 
nature.  In  other  words,  that  |K)rtion  of  mankind 
which  is  chosen  to  rise  to  the  highest  sphere  cannot 
uoperly  belong  to  the  world  from  which  it  is  des- 
nned  to  escape.  Faith  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  Baeilidiann ;  and  in  this  they  were  dis- 
tmguLshed  from  tlie  Valentinians,  who  exalted 
knowledge  in  comparison  with  it.  They^  did  not 
r^;ard  it,  however,  as  a  grace  to  be  exercised  by  a 
man's  free  will,  but  as  one  which  he  possesses  by 
nature.  It  was  interpreted  as  the  faculty  of 
spiritual  insight  which  penetrates  behind  the 
pnenomenal  and  ^ves  assent  to  the  unseen. 

3.  Formative  iimuencet.— The  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  system  of  Basilides  in  geooral  ex- 
temu  also  to  its  sonroee.  Those  who  accept  the 
aoooont  of  the  PAi/oMpAwnma  generally  reeognize 
a  marked  influence  froni  QrukFkHovg^yt  bnt  tii^ 


do  not  follow  Hippolytns  in  treating  tiie  system  as 
BubBtaatiallyAnstotelian.  Theyaredivided,never- 
theless,  on  the  qnestjon  whether  this  influence  was 
derived  from  Stoicism  or  Platonisni.  It  is,  however, 
only  what  we  should  expect,  that  at  the  present 
day  the  Oriental  aflinities  of  the  system  should  be 
emphasized.  The  greatest  stress  is  naturally  laid 
on  Zoroa^riamtmy  bnt  a  few  scholars  am  oonvineed 
that  Indian  ii^wnee  must  also  be  invoked. 
Pfleiderer,  for  example,  considers  that  the  Bai^< 
idian  doctrine  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  has 
such  surprising  resemblances  to  the  Indian  doctrine 
of  redemption  that  we  can  hardly  avoid  thinking 
of  direct  influence  from  it.  Similar  is  the  case 
with  the  doctrine  of  tnnsmi^tion;  while  the 
doctrine  of  the  paradlao  passions  finds  a  parallel 
in  Buddhist  psychotogy.  Moreover,  the  exposition 
of  the  so-called  will  of  God,  quoted  bv  Clement 
{Strom,  iv.  12),  that  one  shoald  love  all  since  all 
have  relation  to  the  whole,  that  man  should  desire 
nothing  and  that  he  should  hate  nothing,  what  is 
this,  Pneiderer  asks,  but  the  quintessence  of  Bud- 
dhist ethics  *  Accordingly,  he  thinks  that  the  later 
form  of  Basilides'  doctrine,  which  we  learn  from 
Hippolytus,  Clement,  and  Origen,  is  to  be  traced 
back  still  more  to  Indian  than  to  Greek  influence. 
He  explicitly  sets  a^de  the  derivation  from 
Stoicism  which  has  found  favour  with  several 
modem  writers.  The  question  of  Indian  influence 
can,  of  course,  hardly  oe  settled  apart  from  the 
wider  problem  of  the  diSiiMon«f  Indian  thoaght 
in  the  nearer  East,  and  on  this  subject  it  is  safert  at 
present  to  keep  the  judgment  in  sospense.*  Per- 
haps it  will  be  Dest  to  recognize  that  many  sources 
contributed  to  the  philosophy.  Basilides  was  in- 
debted to  earlier  Gnostic  systems,  not  necessarily 
to  Valcntinianism  (which  would  have  a  duluous 
claim  to  priority),  but  to  theories  which  were  sub- 
sequently incorporated  in  it.  These  stimulated 
him  in  the  way  of  antagonism  even  more  than  of 
acceptance.  He  had  been  influenced  by  the  NT, 
though  bis  treatment  of  it  was  vitiated  by  the 
all^orical  method.  He  appears  to  have  compiled 
a  Gospel  whidi  contained  portions  of  Matthew, 
Lnke,  and  John,  and  possibly  of  Mark.  He  had  also 
been  inflnmced  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He 
was  naturally  indebted  to  Alexandrian  edectieiBni. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  was  in- 
fiuenoea  by  Platonism,  though  Stoicism  seems  to 
have  contributed  even  more  important  elements. 
Finally,  it  is  practically  certain,  for  reasons  already 
given,  that,  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  Persia  or 
not,  be  owed  a  good  deal  to  Zoroastrianiam. 

Apart  from  nis  son  Isidore,  Basilides  bad  no 
disciples  of  distinction.  His  abstruse  speculations 
as  to  the  non-existent  God,  the  universal  seed,  and 
the  threefold  sonship,  were  too  exalted  for  many  of 
his  followers ;  and  tne  system  quickly  experienced 
a  moral  and  speculative  degradation,  probably 
nnder  the  influence  of  Valcntinianism.  We  have 
no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  sect  beyond 
Egypt,  where  Epiphanins  (xxiv.  1)  found  it  flourish- 
ing towards  the  close  of  the  4th  centnrr.  The  state- 
ment made  Jerome  {Ep.  76. 3  ;  aa  Vigilant.  6), 
that  there  were  Basilidians  in  Spain  in  his  time,  is 
incorrect.  They  were  Manichaaans  with  Gnostic 
elements  in  their  doctrine  (see  C.  Schmidt,  Qnott. 
Schriften,  562). 

LiTikATOu.— Uuoh  of  tbo  lltentan  hM  ftlrMdr  been  men- 
tioned. BeterenM  Is  made  to  the  system  Of  Bewldee  In  tbe 
vkrions  Church  Hlstoriefl  and  Histories  of  Doctrine.  It  Is  Mtor- 
ftllf  much  more  thoroug-hly  discussed  in  worits  on  Onosttdem  ftod 
Heresy  genmlly.  Of  tlie  older  literature,  sneclftl  pniae  Is  doe 
to  Besnsobre's  discussion  tn  Us  BUtoire  at  MarUekit  «t  du 


*  Gf.  wlwtHftmMkssjsMtotiteblsndinrolrdlglons:  *Itis 
still »  moot  point  of  oontroret^  irtiather  IuoIa  bad  ear  dieie  in 
this,  and,  if  SO,  to  what  extent ;  some  connexion  with  India, 
bowever,  does  seem  probable '(Jfiision  and  Eimant{on\  Eag. 
tr.  nd.  I.  p.  1^  The  whole  euMeot  is  dlsouised  by  CBsoHBla 
hk  Bdlgutugitck.  XrUSnrng,  IM». 
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SatMi^itm;  17S<-8B,  IL  !-«&.  Lardiwr'B  dbcoMloo  In  hit 
BUtory  of  B*rMea,  1780,  reate  «  good  dsftt  oa  BeMuobn. 

Ol  tbe  Uter  Utontura  tfa«  IoUowin(r  may  b*  nmUooed : 
Neandsr,  Omat.  BntteidcL  dtr  vorMhmtt.  gnoat,  SftUme,  1S18, 
utd  Chunh  BUtiory,  Bos.  tr.  ISfiO-AB ;  Gl«a«l«r,  to  BatL  Alb. 
Ltng.  VSU,  p.  SUtfl.,  Mtd  1830,  p.  896 B. ;  BMir,  CkriJt. 
OnotU,  18SS,  Bitlont,  tr.  1B7«;  Lipsitu,  GMMtielMnia, 
laeo ;  HBUer,  0MeA.  <iH-JCMn<rfoirfa,  1800 ;  Hanaol.  TU  Qntntio 
Btnttet,  1876;  HUfenfald,  KeUaroa^  dt  CrehriHtntumM, 
1884;  King,  }%«  0no^  and  tArir  JUmafnf,  1887 ;  HmuL 
An^nunto  a  Faith  Forgottm,  1900;  da  FavSi  /ntnxt  d 
Fitvdt  du  OnoMtieigmt,  Eng.  tr.  1908 ;  BooaMt,  HauptpnMmu 
der  Onoeit,  1907.  Tbe  t<rilowW  ipncU  monogiuifaa  ban  baen 
davoted  to  tba  rabjaot :  JacoH,  BatUidU  PkOMoplU  gnottM 
Stfttmtia*,  ISBS ;  Ublfaom,  Dtu  BatUid.  SyiUm,  ISes. 

The  oontroTeray  a>  to  tbe  trustwortbineaa  u  HippoMoa^ 
aooooDt  called  fortb  »  oonaiderable  nnmbar  ot  pabuoaucoit 
Hilgenfeld  being  apadaUv  active.  Wa  mar  mention  among  bk 
diacuHiona  tbat  In  ZW.  JaArNteker  (UM),  bla  J^«d.  Jjmmo- 
tvptii  (ISfiT),  and  aitiolea  in  hia  £t$ehr.  d.  mmiuehafU.  ZW. 
for  188S  and  1878.  Hla  reaoHa  are  aiumned  up  in  bia  JTatcer- 
gtidkieku.  On  tfaaotberalda  mavbe  mentionadBatlr'Bdiacaa• 
^  in  tba  TktoL  y«ArM(*arh>r  ISM,  and  tba  articia  bjr 
JacoU,  *  Daa  oraprnngL  BaalUd.  Bratem,'  in  ZtteAr.  /.  Sirtket^ 
1f»tek.,im.  JaooUabooontribdtad  an  article  to  i>Aif>.  Tba 
article  in  PRB*  by  G.  KrliMr  mica  out  the  Philntmhumma, 
and  baaea  tbe  aoooont  (rf  uie  mlgintl  ayatem  on  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  tba  J  «Ca  Arehdam.  Iraneua  being  treated  aa 
aeooodaiy.  Bonaaat  Ukea  ttw  Aet$  V  AnJuiaut  aa  hla  mabi 
antboritf ,  and  wearaa  in  tbe  fnucmaatarr  information  we  gat 
tranCtetnent  of  Alexandria.  V1uSdm^MUnkritt0iUum*{im) 
reoognisca  two  distinct  atagea  In  BaaiUdea'  tbeological  derelop- 
mMit :  the  former,  bia  ByrlMiataga,  repmented  by  Irenmia  and 
^tlpbanioa ;  the  lattar,  bia  Alexandrian  atage,  repreaanted  by 
Hq^wlytaa,  Oemant,  ud  Orteeo.  Tbla  re-oonatniotlon  la  ax- 
trmnel;  duMooa,  bat  ti  la  at  baat  Intereatlng  aa  abowing  tbat 
In  Pfleidarcr'a  Jodgmant  Clement  of  Alexandria  aupporta  tba 
aoooont  of  Himkoljrtoa.  Tba  quaaUon  of  Indian  oririn  ia  dla- 
ooaaed  bt  P.  Kennodv  In  an  artiata  antitled  '  Buddhiat  Onoa- 
tldama:  the  Syatem  of  BaaUldea'  (JRAS,  190S).  It  abould 
*MPT^f  I'^'^tfhfitltngHah  rradfira  arf  f'*Tt'!'"t*  In  r'^wfttlnr 
tba  vary  valuable  article  by  Hort  in  Bmitb-Waoe'a  DCB,  with 
which  inoold  be  taken  blaaitlaieBOn  '  Abraaax '  and  '  Barokbbaa 
and  Barcoidi '  and  tbe  cbapter  in  J.  Dnunmond'a  Ckarac- 
tor  and  AtMonhip  <tf  Of  AwrU  OiMpal,  1908.  Works  on  tbe 
Hlatory  ot  Philoao^y  uaualljoontiUn  aoma  aoooont  of  BaaiUdaa. 
A  varr  InUnaatiDg  recent  diaooarion  maj  be  aam  in  J.  Wataon'a 
Pkaot^ioai  BatU  i^BtUglm,  1S07.        A.  S.  PBAKB. 

BASKET.— Two  kinds  of  txukets  mtut  be  oon* 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  gods :  the 
raraC*  (xdreor,  Kitwrpow,  irdvurroor,  KOflffKimi,  Lat. 
canutrum)  and  the  xixiffot.  The  ravoDr  is  a  fiat 
broad  basket,  originally  made  of  rush  or  cane 
(Aristoph.  fr.  160  [Kockl;  PoUox,  vii.  176),  and 
therefim  to  be  derived  from  xdva  or  xdcra  (Lat 
eanna,  at.  Kon^  in  Heliod.  jEtkiopieaj  p.  114). 
At  an  early  date  the  shape  was  imitated  in  metal : 
in  bronxe  (Horn.  It.  xi.  630)  and  in  gold  (Horn. 
Od.  X.  366).  The  plaiti^was  clearly  mdicated  in 
the  metal  (Athen.  vi.  Wooden  irdiva  are 

noorded  for  his  own  time  by  Eostatb.  {Od.  L  141). 
This  basket  was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  bread  and 
food  to  be  served  at  meals  (cf.  Horn.  U. ««.).  ^  the 
eune  vessel  the  meals  were  served  to  the  gods ; 
henoe  it  was  used  for  sacritice.  As  an  important 
passage  describing  a  rite  of  archaic  rimplicity, 
compare  Horn.  Od.  iv.  761,  where  Penelope  poors 
oiXoxiJrai,  '  saoriiicial  barley  '  {cf .  Ziehen,  Hermet, 
zxxvii.  ZHH  If.;  Stengel,  t6,  xxxviii  86 ff.),  into  the 
basket  for  Athene  before  making  a  vow.  A  less  im- 
portant part  is  played  by  the  xavofir  with  the  o^XtU 
in  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim  (Horn.  Od.  iiL  441  f.). 
On  this  occasion  the  sacrificial  knife  was  placed  for 
oonvenience  (not  aa  Ziehen  eapposeB,  op.  eit.  398  f.) 
in  the  basket  (Ear.  El.  810 1.,  1142;  Ariatoph. 
Peace,  948 + schol. ).  As  the  basket  was  a  flat  one, 
the  expreerion  'to  place  the  knife  on  the  basket' 
was  likewise  used  (Philostr.  VUa  Apoll.,  init., 
cf.  Stengel,  fferm.  xliii.  466,  1).  The  basket  was 
adorned  with  sacred  fillets  {orinfMn,  Aristoph. 
I.C.),  and  wreathed  with  sacred  twigs  (cf.  Ov.  Met. 
ii.  718,  and,  for  the  Attic  Thargelia,  Proclus  on 
Hes.  Works  and  Dav9,  767  [p.  419.  Gaisford] ;  see 
also  Dieterich,  AHW  viiL  UaeDerbeft.  p.  100,  1). 
VUlets  and  twigs  are  often  visible  on  vase-paint- 
ings  (cf.  Hook,  GriedL  Waheg^r&u^,  p.  94). 
In  Delphi,  tiie  saerifieial  basket  contained  cake 
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and  incense  {JEL.  Far.  Bitt.  xi.  6;  Heliodor.  J!th. 
iii.  2).  The  ritnal  of  sacrifice  was  begun  by  the 
basket  and  the  water  for  ablation,  which  closely 
belonged  to  it  (Demosth.  xxiL  78),  being  carried 
roona  the  altar  from  left  to  right  (diistopb.  Peace, 
966f. ;  Ear.  Her.  Fur.  926t.,  cf.  also  Ziehen's 
opinion,  op.  dt.  p.  400,  1).  To  get  tbe  sacrificial 
basket  ready  for  the  sacred  action  is  expressed  by 
Mpx»9tu  MwCy  (Ear.  EL  U4&,  IpA.  Aul.  1470; 
^£schin.  in  Ctee.  120;  Menaod.  Perik.  346  f.,  Sam. 
7 ;  PoIL  viii.  83).  Stengel  {fferm.  xliu.  466)  has 
misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
by  nsing  the  term  *  to  consecrate,'  which  does  not 
sait  here;  the  correct  explanation  is  found  in 
Abrescb,  Animad.  ad  JEKhyl.  i.  605  fT.  (cf.  also 
sohoL  i£schio.  Ix.).  That  ivinta^^*.  is  not  a 
sacred  action  is  clearly  shown  in  Menand.  ^m.  7, 
where  it  is  mentioned  with  hoose-cleaning  and 
cake-baking,  as  preparation  for  the  wedding. 
The  u.^  of  more  than  one  sacrificial  basket  is 
attested  (Eor.  El.  800).  As  a  chief  reqnisite  at 
sacrifice  (Aristoph.  Birds,  43  +  Bchol.,  863;  Phere- 
crates.  fr.  137  [Kook] ;  Dittenberger,  SyU.*  628.  23, 
frmm  Elenais},  tba  comCv  is  often  foaod  ia  temple- 
ioventnies.  Cf.  for  the  Parthenon,  MichaeUs, 
Parthenon,  p.  260;  and,  e.ff.,  IGA  i.  p.  73,  a  6,  10, 
etc.  (two  in  gilt  wood),  iL  668,  3  f.  (in  gilt  bronze), 

fif.  {ib.);  676,  46 f.  (in  bronze);  678,  B  7  (1  large 
one,  20  '  old '  ones) ;  724,  B  3  f.  (in  silver,  dedicated 
to  Asklepios)  6  ff.  (silver,  dedicated  to  Athene),  ii.  6, 
653,  16  (with  wooden  frame:  i^i^uXw);  685,  2; 
7006,  B  32  (in  bronze) ;  xawi  x<iXxS  wo/inxd  in  the 
inventory  of  the  Chalkotheke  (Michaelis,  op.  eU. 
p.  307,  & ;  cf.  IGA  ii.  162,  ab.  16).  A  basket 
dedicated  to  Demeter  and  Kore  in  Elensis  is  men- 
tioned in  tiie  statement  of  accoiintB  of  the  iwiffrATot 
'E\ev<rtw6erp  of  the  year  329-8  (Dittenberger,  SyU.* 

687,  116;  ef.  lOA  iL  6,  767.  b  62).  A^ket  is 
spoken  of  in  aa  inventonr  from  Oropos  (Arophi- 
araos)  (/£?yi  viL  308, 66),  from  Thebes  {ib.  2424, 13), 
from  MginOk  (Mnia  and  Anzeaia),  IGA  iv.  1588, 6  f. 
(in  bronze),  16 (0  msh-baskets,  see  above),  33(smal] 
bronze  basket),  from  Deloa  (Dittenberger,  Syll.* 

688,  93  (Apollo),  186  (in  silver  with  silver  handles 
dedicated  to  the  Delian  Apollo),  186  {a  gilt  one  of 
upright  shape  [?] :  ipffiw,  with  same  ^ioaHon^ 
206  (tbe  three  latter  oat  of  the  temple  of  Artemis), 
from  Mitylene,  IGA  xiL  S!,  13,  1  (rainfia  xp[<^t<^]i 

?)lden  baskets :  '  inscriptionam  templi  Diana 
hermin  longe  antiquissima'),  from  Didyma 
(ApoUo)  {CIG,  2866,  20).  The  shape  of  the  sacri- 
ficial basket  can  be  well  observed  in  the  very 
numerous  sacrificial  scenes ;  this,  however,  requires 
a  special  stndy.  A  handsome  specimen  is  JRdm. 
Mitt.  V.  324 ;  more  examples  are  enumerated  on 
p.  326,  also  in  Michaelis,  Parthenon,  p.  269.  It 
must  be  remarked  here  that  tbe  shape  freqnently 
desi^ated  as  three-pointed  is  in  fact  fonr-pointea. 
In  the  present  writer's  opinion,  Gisela  Kiohter 
wrongly  interprets  the  object  held  by  a  woman  on 
a  red-figured  skyphos  as  being  a  sacrificial  basket 
(Amer.joum,  ofArehaol.  xi.  423ff. ;  ib.  six  similar 
examples) ;  more  probably  the  object  depicted  in 
Arch.  Zeit.  xxix.,  pi.  46  (ef.  BSm.  Mitt.  I.e.  p.  326, 
1)  belongs  to  this  class.  An  affinity  seems  to 
exist  between  the  sacrificial  basket  and  the  object 
occurring  on  Mycemean  monuments,  and  known  as 
'bornsot  oousecration'  (cf.  9.g.  Evans,  Myeenaan 
TrM  and  PiUar  Cult,  p.  3  (101),  fig.  1 ;  p.  44  (142), 

fig.  26;  see  Hub.  Schmidt,  BeH.  phUol.  Wo<A- 
entehr.  1898,  p.  946;  Hock,  (?necA.  Weihegebr. 

?*.  94,  8).  A  small  Mycenean  clay  basket  with 
our  rows  of  doable  axes  (therefore  sacred)  has 
recently  been  found  on  the  small  island  of  Psdra 
near  Cxete  (Pemier,  Avtonia,  i  110;  Arck.  AnM, 
1907,  p.  109.  ef.  Bnlle,  'Orcbomenos,'  ABAW^ 
philoa.-phiIoLKl.xxiT.  2,  p.  81,pl.xzviiL  16).  The 
use  of  the  basket  during  saorifice  led  to  it*  being 
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olwsed  as  a  ucred  thing.  Hesyoh.  ia.v.  tffrpiarUtn) 
records  Uist  the  Athenians  covered  tiieir  *  sacred 
badMta'  <ol.  lOA  U.  420,  lOfA  Perhaps  Leaoook 
{tU  Pontpia  OreBcis,  Harvaid  Stnd.  xL  23}  rightly 
omneotB  the  garment  lying  on  the  basket  (lOA  ii. 
7Mi  20f.)  with  this  custom.  As  a  saorea  obieet 
t^e  basket  is  tonched  by  tbe  Gerars  when  tney 
swear  an  oath  to  the  Basilissa  in  front  of  the  altar 
(TDemoBtM  lix.  78,  entirely  misinterpreted  by 
Qerhard,  mein.  Mvt.  xiiL  474*  ff.). 

If  a  aolemn  proeeaBtoa  preceded  the  saerifice, 
tbe  basket  was  earned  in  it  by  a  girl  {Ka.in)^ifMt). 
Leaoock's  opinion  (loe.  eU.  p.  12),  that  in  private 
prooeasion  boys  also  carried  the  basket,  finds  no 
anfficieiit  support  in  Aristoph.  Birtb,  850,  804. 
The  can^horot,  who  was  of  good  family  (Philo- 
ohomi  ap.  Harpocr.  g.v.)  and  of  virtaous  de- 
meanour (Aristoph.  Aeh.  253  f. ;  CIO  3602  f. ;  Ot. 
Met.  iL  711 ;  Porphyr.  ad  Eor.  Serm.  I  3,  10  f.}, 
was  rubbed  over  with  flour  (Aristoph.  Ekkl.  732 ; 
Hermipp.  fr.  28  [Kock];  Pfuhl,  tie  Athen.  pompis 
taeris,  22,  141)  and  richly  adorned  (Aristoph.  Ach. 
258,  iy».  1188 ff. ;  rPlut.]X  Orat.  vit.  p.  852*'  +  /ff^ 
ii.  162,  e  10,  with  Kohler's  remarks,  cf.ii.  2,  p.9Sff.) ; 
behind  her  follows  a  diphrophoros,  'girl  carrying 
a  settle'  (Aristoph.  Bird$,  1562,  Bohof  1561,  EkJci. 
732 f. ;  Hesyoh.  9.v.).  Some  of  these  reports  may 
bear  special  reference  to  the  Panatheneea  (cf.,  for 
all,  Pfuh],  (>p.  cif.  20ff.  ;  Leacock,  foe.  of.  9ff.).  As 
a  preparation  for  the  pompe,  the  canephoroa  took  a 
cleansing  bath  inflowing  water  ([Pint.]  Amat.  narr, 
p.  Tl\€).  According  to  Menander'a  Epitrep. 
221  ff.,  married  women  also  participated  as  ean«- 
phoroi,  probably  of  Demeter{T^  Btov),  after  having 
abstained  from  oohabitaUon  for  three  days  ifrom 
Menander  is  derived  Diogenianns,  iL  46;  cut.  Head- 
lam,  Bettoraiiont  of  Menand.  p.  7).  The  simplest 
form  of  a  procession  with  basket-bearing  is  shown 
by  the  Attic  *  Dionysia  in  the  Conntry '  (Aristoph. 
Aeh,  241  ff.).  Fiist  comes  the  eanephoros,  then  the 
phaUos,  and  the  zear  is  formed  by  Dicseopolia,  at 
the  same  time  the  priest  and  the  representative  of 
the  congregation  (cf.  SO  A  ii.  844,  15  ff.),  while 

Kmbols  of  the  gods  seem  to  follow  the  basket  (see 
itersen,  Burgtempel  d.  Athenaia,  p.  81 ;  there  is 
a  canephorot  at  the  head  of  the  procession  on  the 
blaok-ngnre  vase-painting  in  Stengel,  KtUtutaii.* 
pi.  L  4).  Basket  Mid  phatloa  are  found  in  the  same 
order  iii  the  primitive  form  of  the  prooeseiou  in  the 
Great  Dionysia,  which  were  formed  on  the  model 
of  tiie  Lesser  Dionysia.  In  front  of  the  basket 
were  borne  a  jar  oi  wine  and  a  vine-twig,  and  a 
he-goat  was  led  ([Plat.]  de  Cupid,  die.  p.  527<^,  cf. 
DiiMcorides,  Antn.  Pal.  vii.  410.  3f.)— the  speci- 
fically Dionysian  addition  to  the  ancient  phallic 
fonndatimL  In  the  basket,  which  is  cairieid  by  a 
man,  there  are  ligs ;  therefore,  tbe  present  writer 
classes  among  references  to  the  Great  Dionvsia 
the  passage  .Aristoph.  Lys.  646  f.,  where  the  baexet- 
bearer  wears  a  cham  made  of  figs.  This  canephoroa 
was  more  than  ten  years  of  age  (tA.  643  ff. ).  Golden 
baskets  with  drapxai  i-vAvrtm  are  recorded  in  schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Aeh.  242^Snid.  «.v.  iraroSir.  The 
basket-bearers  of  the  Great  Dionysia  were  elected 
by  the  Archon  Eponymos  {RA  xxv.  1873,  178 ; 
IGA  ii.  420  ;  for  otner  basket-bearers  of  I>ionysos, 
see  lOA  ii.  13886,  Add.  p.  349 ;  ii.  6,  3186,  32).  At 
the  PaQatheneoan  festival  a  great  number  of  tnsket- 
bearers  participated.  The  orator  Lycurgus  pro- 
cured  amongst  other  things  golden  ornaments  for 
100  girls  {X.  orat.  v.  p.  862",  cf.  his  speech  vtpl 
Kttin}<p6f>av,  Harpocrat.  a.v.).  On  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  numerons  girls  with  and  without  im- 
plements are  represented,  who  have  rightly  been 
recognized  as  basket-bearers  (Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  p.  20, 
133) ;  bat  it  is  not  jnrobable  that  the  girls  would 
cury  the  objects  m  tiieir  hands  instead  of  in 
baskets  on  their  heads  for  purely  ardstie  reastms 


(Pfahl,  op.  eit.  p.  21,  137) ;  we  must  give  prefer- 
ence to  Leaoock's  ojonion  (toe.  eit.  p.  14)  that 
most  of  tiiese  siTls  were  onW  basket-bearers 
honoria  eauaa.  The  MmtOy  is  hela  by  the  hieropmoa 
(4B,  Michaelis),  who  has  taken  it  over  from  the 
girl  standing  before  him  (the  object  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  wrongly  interpreted  as  a 
sacred  chest  by  Frickenhaus,  Ath,  Mitt,  xzxiii. 
31,  1) ;  the  visible  boring-holes  seem  to  point  to 
fillets  (Michaelis,  cp.  at.  p.  2SB) ;  it  is  irauunissible 
to  suppose  the  presenoe  of  other  baskete  (Kobert, 
GO  A  clzL  533  f.).  Other  references  are  the  election 
of  the  basket-bearers  by  the  Agonothetes  {IGA  it 
6.  421c  d,  61  f .  [soon  after  B.C.  308]],  and  the  in- 
scription in  hoooor  of  a  Paoathenaic  canephoroa 
[IGA  uL  1388).  For  the  minor  Panathentea  a 
number  of  basket-bearers  is  likewise  recorded,  who 
participated  in  the  portions  of  sacrificial  meat 
(Dittenberger,  Sytl.*  634,  14  f.),  and  there  are 
eleven  stotoettes  of  ean^horoHxipai  iwi  twp  Kavuf) 
in  the  inventory  of  the  Parthenon  {lOA  ii.  678,  B 
45  f.).  Moreover,  basket-bearers  are  recorded  in 
Athens  for  the  following  cults :  Uiree  permanent 
eanaphoroi  at  the  Palladion,  inscribed  on  a  seat  of 
the  Dionysos-theatre  (IGA  iii.  338) ;  eanephoros  of 
Athene  8ot^  (1)  (IGA  iL  1387) ;  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo  (lOA  iL  1388  [catalognee  of  basket-bearers, 
who  participated  in  greater  number  in  the  Pythian 
State^embassy,  on  inscriptions,  Colin,  Le  Citlte 
cTApollon  Pythian  d  Athinea,  Paris,  1906,  p.  46. 
87]) ;  of  the  Eleasinia  (IGA  iiL  916  [a  snnshade  for 
this  pompe  is  recorded,  sehoL  Aristoph.  Birds, 
I608=Said.«.v.  iTKiiStwJi;  of  Asklepios  (IGA  iiL 
921 ;  of.  the  canephoroa  of  the  Epidauria,  IGA  iii. 
916) ;  of  Asklepios  and  Hysieia,  used  for  dating, 
therefore  annual  (IGA  ii.  1204) ;  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  (IGA  iL  13886,  Add.  p.  249) ;  of  Serapis 
{Ephem.  arch.  189S,  102) ;  of  Isis  [IGA  11 1355) ;  of 
Serapis  and  Isis  (IGA  iiL  923 ;  cf.  Rusch,  de  Sera- 
vide  tt  laid*  in  Qnseia  ett/Cis,  p.  16).  Basket- 
bearers  of  nnoertain  enlta  are  found  In  IGA  iiL 
920,  922,  924  ;  920a  (Add.  p.  508).  Basket-bearii^ 
of  bridestoArtomis  is  recorded  in  Tbeocrit.  ii.66f. 
-f  schol.,  and  a  canephoroa  in  the  pompe  of  the 
Epaulia  the  day  after  the  wedding,  in  Arch.  Jahrb. 
XV.  161 :  cf.  the  icava  ifu/i^d],  lOA  iL  678  B,  0, 
iL  5,  7006  B,  26.  There  were  basket-bwrers  in 
Boeotia  (Lebadeia)  of  Zens  Banleus  ([Plat.]  Amat. 
narr.  p.  771") ;  at  Delphi  (Heliod.  ^tk.  iii.  2) ;  on 
Delos  (cf.  Schoeffer, '  de  Deli  insulse  rebus,'  Berliner 
Stud.  ix.  1,  240  f.)  of  Delia  and  ApoUonia  (cf. 
Nilsson,  Orieeh.  Feate,  146  f. ;  BCH  iiL  379),  of 
Apollo  (Artemis  and  Leto)  (ib.  380  f.),  of  Artemis 
{BCH  xL  262,  22),  of  Dionysos  (BCH  vi.  338,  41,  4, 
xxix.  239),  of  Serapis  (Isis,  Anubis,  and  Harpo- 
crates)  (BCIIvu.  368,  18,  6),  a  basket-bearer  of  bis 
used  for  dating  (therefore  annual,  of.  Rusch,  op.  eit. 
p.  52)  (CIO  2298),  of  the  Egyptian  gods  (llusch, 
cp.  eit.  p.  61  n.,  36,  2.  3,  and  tne  stones  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  these  gods  in  Dittenberger,  Orientia 
Or.  Inaer.  170,  8  i  BCH  vi.  348,  74,  8),  of  the 
Syrian  Aphrodite  (and  Apollo)  (BCH  vii.  368,  17 
[the  quotation,  BCH  vi.  346  added  by  Schoeflfor, 
op.  eU.  p.  241,  isnottobefonndj),  of  the  same  god- 
dess aaed  for  dating  (' kOifvatov,  iv.  462,  16) ;  in  the 
Troadof  the  Ilisn  Athene  (C/tf  3602  f.) ;  in  Pisidia 
(Termessos)  of  Artemis  (CIG  4362);  in  Karia 
(Kaso6BOs)of  Zeas(£'I^^Tr.phiL-hiBt.  Kl.  cxxxii. 
24,  4).  Ptolemaioe  Philadefphos  transferred  the 
institution  of  the  canephoroa  to  the  cult  of  ArrinoS 
Philadelphoe  (cf.  Walter  Otto,  Prieater  und  Tempel 
im  hellenistiaehen  Aepypten,  ii.  266  f.).  This  cane- 
phoroa is  the  oldest  Alexandrian  eponymous  Ptole- 
maic priestess,  first  recorded  b.c.  267-6  (Otto,  op. 
cit.  L  157,  3 ;  a  list  of  these  basket-bearers,  ft. 
186  ff.,  iL  324  f.).  The  same  canephoroa  in  Ptole- 
mals  is  first  recorded  B.a  188-2  (ib.  L  161  f.,  list, 
ib.  195,  iL  326 f.).    Comedies  entitled  'the  eane 
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[Aorw*  were  written  hy  Anazandrides  (Koolc,  U. 
148)  and  Hcmander  (iU.  73).  Two  brome  statnes  of 
baaket-bearerB  were  made  "by  Polykletoi  (Cio.  Verr. 
iv.  6) ;  abaBket-beaTerb]rSKOpaB(PIm.dJtrzxxTt 
25).  Two  basket-bearen  are  depicted  on  each  side 
of  a  thymiaterion  on  a  terra-ootta  relief  of  the  Col- 
lection Campana  (Darembei^-SagUo, «.«.  p.  877,  fig. 
1101,  of.  Reinach,  B^.  de  la  Hat.  L  217,  U.  425  f . ). 

The  eanittmm  (moatly  of  willow)  was  alao  plaited 
(of.  Isid.  Or.  XX.  9,  8 ;  Thetavr.  I.  I.  iii  269),  waa 
Imad  and  flat  (Or.  Watt,  ii  6fi0,  Met.  riu.  606).  and 
was  nsed  as  a  reoeptaele  for  bread,  food,  trait, 
flowers  and  liquids  (specimens  in  silver,  Serv. 
^n.  t  706 ;  Synun.  Ep.  iL  81).  The  basket  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  Roman  colt :  at  the  Termin- 
alia  (Ov.  Feut.  iL  660  [with  frait]),iD  private  worship 
(UbiUlna,  L  10,  27  [wreathed  with  myrtle-twigs, 
a«e  above,  n.  433*])— both  poetic  paasa^  perhaps 
under  Greet  inflnenoe.  In  scenes  of  saonfioe  a  kind 
<tf  baaket  oooaelonally  appears  (Bfan,  Fompet\  ff. 
100).  Ganiitraria,  corresponding  to  eanephoroi, 
are  recorded  only  in  Africa  ( CIL  viu.  9321  [Cesarea : 
of  Ceres  Aug.  apparentlv]  9387.  ]  12919  [Car- 
tilage]) ;  the  eamiArana  of  uie  tUa  umatM  in  Rome 
likewise  point  to  Afriea  (Dcasan,  Inter.  Lai,  8el, 
4438).  There  are  nine  eanittrarii  of  the  same 
goddess  (CelcstiBAag.)  at  Timgad  {Bett.  areh*  x. 
1907,  25).  No  connexion  exists  between  the  cam* 
ttrarU  and  the  cannophori  { =  cannarwn  gtHatona) 
of  tiie  Great  Mother  in  Milan,  Ostia,  Loori  (cf. 
the  ool{UgiMm)  eanoforo{rvm)  at  Ssspinnm,  CIL  ix. 
24S0) ;  see  Mommsen,  CIL  viii  p.  974  to  n<  9337. 

The  jrdXatfot  (KoXafftricof)  originally  served  prao- 
tical  purposes  as  did  the  kovoOv  ;  it  was  nsed  in  the 
women's  apartment  (Aristoph.  Lyt.  670 ;  Poll.  x. 
125}  and  as  a  receptacle  tor  flowers  and  fruit 
(cf.  e.g.  Heliod.  ^th.  lit  2;  Enstat^.  Od.  iv. 
131 ;  Reinach,  lUpert.  de  la  Mtat.  L  76 ;  Stephani, 
Compt.  Ttnd.  de  S.  Petertb.  1865,  24,  1).  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  lily  (Flin.  HN  xxi.  23).   As  a  s^bol  of 

C7  the  cixlaihot  is  given  as  an  attribute  to 
eter  and  other  goddesses  in  art  (cf.  Stephani, 
I.e.  26  f. ;  Daremberg-Saglio,  p.  814).  In  the 
same  capacity  it  fignres  in  the  cnlts  of  Demeter 
and  Artemis.  A  cMothot  on  a  cart  drawn  by  four 
white  horses  occurs  in  the  Alexandrian  Elensis ; 
the  women  taking  part  in  the  festival  salUnitted  to 
special  regulations.  It  was  forbidden  to  look  itt< 
side  the  ealathot  (Callim.  h.  Cer.  Iff.,  1200*.). 
This  ealathot  is  depicted  on  a  bronxe  coin  of  Trajan 
(Daremberg-Saglio,  1.  p.  1071,  fig.  1312).  Ueener 
{Shein.  Mum.  L  146)explained  the  procession,  perhRpe 
correctly,  as  a  spring-festival,  referring  to  Callim. 
op.  eit.  v.  121£,  1S6.  Thesheafvisibleonthe bronze 
coin  is  not  necessarily  a  counter  instance  (Prings- 
b^m,  ArehtBot.  Beitr.  xurOeKh.  d.  Eteutin.  Kults, 
&  18  Ibotaote).  According  to  the  sohol.  ad  loc., 
Ptolemaios  Philadelphos  took  over  the  pompe  from 
Attica.  This  is  probablv  the  case,  for  a  aUathos- 
festival  of  Demeter  donotless  forms  the  basis  of 
tlie  oonfn^n  in  sehtd.  to  jGsch.  m  Ctet.  120.  That 
the  (xiZofAor  played  a  mystic  part  in  the  Elenriniaa 
liturgy  is  shown  in  the  formula  cleverly  ioter- 
pretMl  by  Dieterich  (Mithratliturgie,  p.  126  f.). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  basket  of  Kore  most  be 
regarded  as  a  flower  basket  only  (Rohde,  Kl.  Schr. 
iL  361  f.l.  It  is  inadmissible  to  consider  the  seat 
of  the  Elensinian  image  of  Demeter  as  being  a 
eaieUhoa  in  its  origin  (Nilsson.  Grieeh.  Feste,  p. 
350) ;  we  do  not  sit  on  open  baskets.  Nor  ia  there 
any  foundation  for  the  derivation  of  the  chest  out 
of  the  eedatkos  A  ca/ofAof-prooeseioD  in 

honour  of  Demeter  in  Asia  Minor  is  recorded  on 
an  inscription  from  the  valley  of  the  Kayeter 
{Ath.  Mitt.  XX.  242),  according  to  which  a  prieBt  of 
Demeter  presented  a  plaited  calathiya,  and  attended 
to  the  dra^o^  of  the  ealathot^  which  took  place 
every  year  and  was  participated  in  by  men  chosen  by 


lot.  Enatath.  {Od.  ix.  247)  records  dancing  eala- 
thai  for  some  festival  of  Demeter.  This  leads  ns 
to  Artemis,  for  whose  sanetoary  «i  the  GygMB 
lake  (not  far  from  Sardis)  the  same  record  exista 
(Strabo,  xiiL  626).  The  present  writer  conriders 
NUseon's  supposition  {Or.  Feste,  p.  263)  correct, 
that  there  were  men  inside  the  dancing  eatathoi, 
who  thus  imitated  dsemonic  oalathoi.  If  really 
Helena  was  originaUy  nothing  but  the  mystic 
rush-basket  of  the  Hdenephoria  (PdL  x.  101 ; 
Gnippe,  Orieeh.  Mythol.  p.  163 ;  bis  connecting  the 
festival  with  the  Brauronic  colt  [p.  66]  la  founded 
on  a  reading  rejected  by  Kaibel,  Athen.  vi.  223*}, 
then  here,  too,  we  have  a  deeraonic  basket.  Pos> 
ubly  the  sacred  dance  of  the  ealathot  bears  a  distant 
affinity  to  the  ealathiKos-duico  (Athen.  xi.  267  f. ; 
Poll.  IT.  lOS;  Hee.  *.v.).  Under  the  appellation 
ealathot  of  Ai*^»wii>  (Bendis)  a  Bithynian  spring- 
festival  ( Usener,  op.  at.  p.  146  f . )  is  recorded  by  Cu- 
linicuB  ( Vita  SypcUii,  p.  96,  ed.  Bonn).  For  fifty 
days,  while  thisteetival  fasted,  no  journey  waa  under- 
taken.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  a  procession  of 
long  doration.  as  in  the  oult  of  Liber  of  Lavininm 
(Augnstina,  tU  Civ.  Dei,  viL  21).  The  Bititynian 
metrical  inacription  of  tiie  let  cent,  before  or  after 
Cbxi»t{Ath.Miit.  xxiv.  p. 413, 18)isoertainlyolosely 
connected  with  this  procession.  Here  women  are 
invited  to  follow  the  ealathot  in  a  special  attire. 
The  relations  for  attire,  whose  existence  this 
inscription  indicates,  point  to  an  affinity  to  the 
enlt  of  Demeter,  but  do  not  imply  a  dependence 
npon  it  (Nilsson,  op.  eit.  p.  862) ;  such  i^gulations 
were  common  property  (cf.  Koerte,  Ath.  Mitt.  I.e. 
414  f . ).  The  eoMtAof-wonhip  of  Bithynia  and  Lydia 
is  probably  justly  traced  back  by  Nilsson  {op.  eit. 
p.  254f.)  to  tiie  Thraco-PhryKO-Bithynian  colt  of 
Bendis.  About  the  Helena  basket,  which  is  re- 
lated to  the  ealathot  of  Artemis,  see  above.  A 
basket  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  most  also  be 
supposed  to  have  had  myatioal  significance  (cf.  Stat 
Theo.  iv.  378  and  also  tiie  Pompemn  ptuntine  in  Dar- 
emberg-Sajglio,  L  891,  fig.  1124,  where  the  basket  ia 
almost  entirely  covered,  cf.  above,  p.  434').  The 
tikium  doe*  not  belong  here  (Grappe,  Grieeh.  Mythol. 
p.  1172,  footnote,  erroneous,  in  toe  present  writer's 
opinion).  The  figures  bearing  real  cakUhoi  on 
their  heads  are  very  difficult  to  class  (of.  Stephani, 
l.e.,  186S,  87,  !>■  Significance  in  worship  has 
thus  far  not  been  demonstrated  (cf.  Stephani, 
I.e.  26f.).  The  connexion  of  the  head-^ear  de- 
signated as  ealathot  (first  hy  Macrobius,  i.  20,  13, 
and  pastim)  with  the  real  basket  is  equally  un- 
certain. Primary  forma  can  already  be  observed 
in  the  Mycmnui  age  (Thiersch,  Aegina,  p.  372). 
Demeter  above  all  receivea  it  as  a  armbol  (also 
her  servants;  cf.  Stephani,  I.e.  21  n.,  pi.  i.  1, 
iii.  2.  8) ;  then  it  is  transferred  to  the  chthnnic 
deities,  especially  Serapis,  and  thence  under 
Severus  to  the  'great  god*  of  Odessos  and  the 
Thraoian  riding-god  (Pick,  Arch.  Jahrb.  xiii.  166, 
166).  L.  Deubner. 

BASQUES.— The  Basques,  Etkualdunae,*  are 
confined  to  the  Piovincias  Vascongadas  of  Spain, 
part  of  Navarre,  and  a  smaller  section  of  the  French 
D^partement  des  Bcwees  Pyr^n^es.  They  number 
about  450,000  in  Spain,  and  150,000  in  Franco— 
600,000  in  all— i.e.  less  than  the  population  of  a 
second-rate  capital.  Thus  we  have  only  the  frag- 
ment of  a  race,  the  dibris  of  a  language. 

I.  Lanfuag'e. — Of  the  vocabulary  of  the  spoken 
Basque  70  per  cent,  ia  borrowed.  The  gramma- 
tictu  forms  are  bo  worn  down  that  scarcely  two 
grammarians  agree  in  the  analysis  of  them.  The 
toponymy  of  ancient  Spain  shows  that  this  race 

*  Lekvnga  (Prtt  to  NT,  UTp  oaUi  U>em  fTMMeaUwkw, 
and  tbnr  Udkosm  Bmueara.  TbtAt  nsraa  nusns  'HoUMrsof 
Ueutum.'— IK-  B.  Dodgnn.] 
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onoe  covered  the  whole  of  the  PeninanJa  as  well  as 
the  Pyrenean  slopes  of  Southern  Fraace.*  This 
we  oonsidet  proved,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of 
Prof.  Vinson.  Throughout  this  region  we  find  in- 
sorqitions  in  characters  still  partly  undeoiphered, 
the  ao-ealled  Celtibraiao,  or  Metras  desoonocidas' 
of  Spain.  They  exhibit  a  difference  of  alphabet 
in  different  parts  of  Spain,t  but  are  probably  only 
dialects  of  one  language  spoken  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees.]:  That  this  language  is  an  earlier 
ffNtm  of  Basque  is  not  yet  thoroughly  established, 
and  would  be  denied  hy  the  above-mentioned  writer. 

3.  Relieioa.— There  is  a  like  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Spain.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
belongs  to  each  people  or  tribe.  Strabo  teUs  us 
that  Uie  morning  star  was  worshipped  under  the 
strange  title  of  Mucem  dabiam.'g  The  Basque 
shepherds  still  call  Venus  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  Art-iMarra,}\  'the  between  star,'  the  star 
between  night  and  day.  Strabo  also  tells  of 
dances  in  honour  of  an  anonymous  deity  during 
the  night  of  the  full  moon,  IT  and  of  the  immolation 
of  goata,  of  captives,  and  of  horses  to  Ares.** 
Silios  Italicns  speaks  of  a  hatred  of  cremation,  of 
corpMB  being  left  unbnried  in  order  to  be  eaten  hy 
biros  and  tiixu  carried  up  to  heaven,  implying  a 
belief  in  immortality  of  some  kina.tt  Ibenan 
deiUe*  were  assimilated  and  adopted  into  the 
Roman  pantheon,  like  those  of  other  peoples ;  the 
names  of  strange  deities  abound  in  the  Latin  in- 
scriptionatt  o«me  are  certainlyCdtio.  The  only 
ones  that  seem  undoubtedly  Basque  are  '  Deo 
Baicorix,'  and  *Heraus-corrt8ehe.'§§  Worship  of 
nymphs,  fountains,  and  trees  appears  to  have  been 
common  in  Basque-speaking  countries.  ClasMcal 
anthers  mention  the  skill  of  tb»  Iberians  in  augury. 

*  Wnbalm  voa  Humboldt,  Pritfimff  d«r  1Tnttmuhung«n  Oter 
OrtewoAfMr  HUpanimM  vermilteltt  dtr  va»ki*ehen  Spraeh* 
(Badiii,  Un  tn«ich  tr.  by  A.  MBrrMt,  Paris,  1866]) ;  Theodcw 
MamiMSD.  JUmk  QttA.*  vm.  t.  c»p.  U.  p.  72  (Bwlb,  l8Mi 

tPajrol  7  Owwo,  la  BcUt^4»iaR.  A.dMbtHigtoria,v<iL 
Sl  Jfen^dbTl^         Stnbo,  Uk  U.  (eqi.  L  vol.  L  pw  SS8, 

t  Jf«nmwnt«  Lingmt  Ibtrteet,  ti.  IsnlUoi  BfUniM',  p.  osU 
(BsAtLlSSn. 

f  Ub.  UL  iMp.  U.  p.  t26  (4p  MA«An  AmmtOmfiMi. 

I  AjUiaam  meuu  the  *inoniiBMtar*  u  amr  time  of  Ow 
JMT.  Itt«ttsi>dstodlfflliaiW,Wt««i«dlI  Jprt>,  i.e.'mornteF- 
•tkr,'  'iay-^m*,*  'stw  o(  the  North'  In  tba  DiMmtan  of  Don 
Fvdro  HovU  de  Seloedo  (ToIom,  1M2} ;  uid  Igr  •  beU«  MoUe  aul 
psnlt  4  I'horiioa,  i  I'eet,  unoDoutt  I'ftnm*'  in  Uut  of  H. 
atitimrj  (Bayonae,  1867).  Tba  sjllable  art  here  bufprolMblTi 
nolhliig  todowltfaoftoineintM' middle,' 'between,' but  woold 
be  derived  tram  anOtt,  •en^teaed,'  Uke  wttatM  (Ao  <») 
in  Ltltumn't  New  TeetMnent  of  1S7I,  republiabed,  with  elten- 
tteaib  hr  tbe  TrlnJcerien  Bible  Sooietr  of  London  hi  1903  and 
1MB.  Hen  hattt  meens  '  beginning '  end  art  ii  k  oontrection  of 
erpftK,  'biWitened,'  ■  lighted,'  or,  foet  poviblr,  of  atmi, '  iight,' 
inth  a  anpeoole  (  interpolated,  aa  In  other  cximpoeite  words. 
Thus  the  word  maeni  'dawn'  or  'be||:binliw-ol-Ug£t.ME>B.D.] 

V  Lib.  ill.  mp.  It.  (toL  L  p.  tes,  ed.  Taochnitx,  Lelpilir,  18291 

^  Ub.  UL  ov.  1U.V  8*8.  *^ 

ft  SUios  ItaUoos,  AN^eorwa,  IIL  SU-843. 

ttOJL,  VOL  IL  (Berlin,  1869)  2696.  lOU,  Anderon,  SSflB. 
Uatt  OudiedMil;  on  this  ilde  of  the  Prreaeea,  Hartl 
Tiiliei  mil.  MnnrTsi  Beliainisii  etc 

HJnHiB  SaOHB,  Jnaar^tloiu  aiMauM  dM  PpritUtM, 
TtonkMue,  laitt,  Hon  U7,  ZIO^  S14,  SU ;  aaOb,  Ep^phU 
tmtiqu*  dt»  Is  etueofpH,  Ho.  160  ^rdeaux,  18S5).  In  the 
iiiSBn|rtiMi  in  the  chapel  of  8.  Ifanr  Jlagdalene  on  toe  aummlt 
of »  Un  nnr  Atheratia  CCardeta),  fit  La  Boole,  tba  name  ooonra 
ttins  HERAT8 
OOBRISE 
HE. 

The  t  ttoas  above  ttie  otiier  letteie.  Oaa  it  be  a  double  Tt 
HflteertboagMttwasforlT.  gerawieorndgbtmean '  inoUned 
to  talk  ravingly,  to  trouble,  to  break,  or  to  pulverise.'  SaAs 
may  stand  tor  modem  Baaque  Bthi,  'aerTanti'Doadbly  a  Moorish 
void,  as  In  Ssiiegt  at  Sertlle.  Corrf ,  now  gorrt.  when  used  with- 
out a  preOzaa  a  compound,  means  '  naked,'  'bare,'  'stripped,' 
 Iwwch 


( in  a  aecoadaty  senee, '  red,' like  the  fleah  of  an  sidnial  1 
nUnnad.  Hw  whole  Ineoripttin  b 
FANO 
HEBAU8 
OORB^E 
HB^OBVH 
0  VAL.TALB 

B1AHV&  [KS.D.] 


3.  Pre-hiatoric  remains. — The  pre-hietoric  re- 
in aina  and  megalithic  monuments  of  Spain  and 
Southern  France  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  common  to  Western  Europe.  The  exceptions 
are  the  so-called  Torot, '  bulls,'  of  Guisando ;  though 
they  are  more  often  boars,  sometimes  calves,  or 
horses.  Some  3600  of  them  have  been  noted  from 
fifty  different  localities.  (There  is  only  one  of 
these  in  Basqueland,  namely  the  pig  at  Dnrango, 
noted  by  Mr.  Dodgson.)  Several  bear  Latin  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  of  tbe  Augustan  age.*  The 
synthesis  of  Oriental  and  Western  religicms  began 
early  in  Spain.  At  Astorga  we  find  the  figure  of 
an  open  hand,  above,  and  on  the  palm  Btt  Ztvt 
£«parttla«,t  another  in  Portugal '  Senpi  Pantheo.' 
The  remaioB  of  the  Cerro  de  Tos  Santos  in  Murcia 
have  a  like  character.  Celtiberian,  Greek,  and 
Latin  inscriptions  are  associated  witii  coins  of 
Constantino  and  Theodoras.} 

4.  Name  of  God.— The  name  of  God  in  modem 
Basque  is  Javngoiko,  Jainko,  Jeinko,  Jinko.  The 
last  three  are  considered  to  be  dialectic  contractions 
of  the  first.  The  meaning  would  be  literally  Jaun, 
*  the  Lord  or  Master,' ^owo '  of  the  Height.  Jaun 
is  used  in  Basque  like  SeAor  in  Spanish — applied  td 
men  as  well  as  to  God.  But  in  the  dialect  of  la 
Sonle  and  Roncal  Gaiko  means  '  the  moon.'  Here 
Basque  scholars  are  again  divided.  Prince  L.  L. 
Bonaparte  maintains  that  Jaungoiko  is  aoontraction 
for  Jaungoikokoa, '  the  Lord  of  the  Moon.*§  Vinson 
holds  that  the  '  Lord  Moon '  makes  as  good  sense 
in  mythology  as  'the  Lord  of  the  Moon.'  Both 
appeal  to  Strabo,  the  one  to  tiie  phrases  AMiawiuf 
rtvl  and  'Brm  M  roi^  EaXXaiVoi>t  i$4QVt  ^turl,  the 
other  to  n2s  watvtk^woa  w6Kro>(>.\\  The  writings 
of  the  early  Christian  missionaries  and  Fathers 
and  the  Acta  Sanctorum  give  us  no  help;  they 
speak  in  a  vague  way  of  idolatry,  bat  do  not  toll 
us  what  the  idols  were.  Neither  folklore,  nor  tJie 
popular  drama,  the  Piutoralea,  nor  the  poetry 
helps  us.  The  tales  are  all  found  elsewhere.  The 
only  peculiarity  of  the  poetiy  is  a  fondness  for 
allegory,  which  perhaps  arises  from  thinlcing  in  a 
language  which  dm  few  native  abstract  or  collective 
terras,  bat  expresses  nearly  everything  in  tbe 
concrete.  We  mentioned  above  the  skiQ  of  the 
Iberians  in  angary.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
we  have  foil  aocoants  of  a  strange  moral  epidraiic 
of  witchcraft  among  the  Basques ;  Tictims  went  to 
the  stake  confessiDg  perfectly  iroposnble  crimes. T 

5.  Rellnoua  dances  and  other  customs.— Still 
the  attitude  of  the  Basqnes  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
is  very  different  from  that  of  ordinary  mediieval 
Christianity.  Alone  of  Western  Europeans  they 
have  preserved  a  whole  series  of  manly  dances  from 
the  time  when  dancing  was  an  act  of  the  highest 
ceremonial  importance.  We  can  notice  only  two 
of  the  series,  the  fmimal  dances  and  the  religious 
dances.  The  animal  dances  still  preserved  are: 
in  la  Soule,  the  Harta,  w  hear  danoe*  in  which  tiie 

•  D.  Emillo  BilbM^  la  Armeotogki  da  g<pa»^  9-  M 
(Barcelona,  ISS^ 

t  BoMin  tUla  R.  A.  i»ia  Htiterta,  ton.  x.  Ml,  ]dv.  Mff; 
CIL  iL  No.  46.  Hm  BooMbi  BMqoea,  irtitn  tiuj  daaoa  on 
feast  days,  stiUorr  ran.  Is  It  tba  Uebiew  JahwA,  c*  li  tt  tts 
root  of  vavtxi,  meaninc  'Jump' t— [B.S.D.1 

t  Diaeurtoi  Mdot  anfe  to  Aeoomii  as  Is  EiHorU  m  Is 

167b) ;  A.  Bnsd, '  Bapport  anr  une  Uadon  AnaMoclinw  oi 
Eauagne  flSOlX'  in  SouvtlUt  Archivet  d«M  Mittiotu  tein^/iftM 
tt  UUtrairf,  torn.  ill.  p.  197  (Fuie,  1892)1 

I  A.  Hovelaoque,  B.  Ptoot,  and  J.  Thwoa.  if  AnuM  4t 
LingriiHiqud  ei  d'Anthnpobigtt,  p.  109  ffUlM,  U8Q)b  and  Aa 
Aeademt,  S  March  1877. 

I  Ub.  lU.  cap.  ir.  p.  268.  But  both  era «n»g.  OoOoIitha 
Southern  Baaque  eanivaleot  ol  gaako,  'of  tbe  nk^'  Tbe 
moon  li  ooneidered  In  that  part  of  Bawnelaiid  aa  'tha  night- 
light'— [E.8.D.1 

\  Pierre  de  Lanore,  TtMeam  At  tineonHmot  dm  mamaU 
onset  tt  dtmm»  (Paris,  1612) ;  D.  J.  A.  Loiente,  ffM.  Orit.  de 
la  Inquinoiin  ds  Etparla,  cap.  zv.  (Madrid,  1822) ;  Litlerm 
Soeielalie  Jeeu,  Annorum  duorum,  1618,  1614,  reprinted  by 
Prof.  TlnKM  In  .Aemii  d«  LiHgtMiqtu,  xzzUL  200  (Aria,  U0$ 
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lambs  (oehourieK)  also  appear ;  the  Zamalzain,  or 
horse  d&Doe,  and  the  ^cA«rt,  or  fox  dance,  in 
Guip&iooa.  These  may  suggest  some  eaily  form 
of  totem  eastom  or  worship.*  The  danoe  of  tiie 
wtaw  at  SeTille  is  well  known ;  bnt  the  habit  of 
reli^ons  dandng  was  much  more  widely  Bpread. 
In  Aragon  it  snrviTod  till  the  end  of  the  19th 
oentoiy.  It  ia  still  practised  at  Jaca,  and  existed 
till  1890  at  Iholdy  ui  the  Preach  Pays  Basqae.t 
Belixions  danoes  formed  a  prominent  featoie  in 
Um  feetivals  whkh  took  place  at  Azp^tia  on  the 
canonization  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  1622.  They 
were  objected  to  by  some,  bat  are  warmly  defended 
by  tiie  great  Basque  scholar  and  preacher,  Manuel 
de  Larramendi,  who  quotes  largely  from  the  OT 
and  the  Fathers  in  commendation  of  the  practice. 

Another  custom  which  points  bade  to  some  kind 
of  (borings  to  or  for  the  doad  long  snrriTed  among 
the  Basques.  Travellers  in  the  10th  oent  were 
struck  1^  the  lighted  tapers,  and  prayers  said 
before  tombs  adorned  with  flowers.;  Offerings 
to  the  pnesst  at  funerals  formed  the  greater  part 
of  lus  income,  and  were  almost  incredible  in 
amount.  These  were  made  at  the  tomb,  after  being 
offered  to  the  priest  in  church.  Wealthy  people 
,ve  a  pair  of  oxen,  others  one,  or  lambs  and  fowls, 
le  oxen  and  sheep  were  led  to  the  ehnrch  porch, 
andthereransomed.  The  bread  and  the  tapers  were 
taken  from  the  tomb  and  offered  in  the  church  at 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  At  length  the  civil 
aathoritiespassedsnmptnarylaws  to  restrict  these 
offiarings,  and  tbey  axe  gradually  oeasing,  altboush 
tiie  BMqves  still  oanr  oandles  to  church  wid  ux 
them  in  elaborate,  and  often  veir  UMoent,  carved 
wooden  taper-holdersover  the  tombsof  thdr  parents 
who  lie  bmeath  the  pavement  of  the  church  ;  the 
candles  are  lighted  doring  mass.!  The  lavishness 
of  the  Basques  in  offermgs  was  noted  by  the 
Pilgrim  of  the  12th  cent,  woo  was  otherwise  most 
hostile  to  them : 

*lBd»diiitadsiidlsl«gltlmi,inebUloidliiualtariam  tmiM 
mnbsBtor  per  mmniqnwuas  tnlm  diem,  dum  sd  cocMstn 
Jmmms  nmt,  ant  mute  sob  vlnl  sot  nitki  ant  aUonJoa 

6.  CMl  laws.— In  sMldng  emtrast  witii  this 
goierouly  to  the  clergy  in  reugions  matters  is  the 
conduct  of  the  Basques  towsius  them  in  merely 
dvil  matters.  The  Basques  are  the  most  religions 
people  in  Spain.lT  The  Englishman  who  knows 
their  langua^  best  says :  '  The  Basques  are  fanati- 
cally Catnobe,  almost  diBameably  relinons,  and 
deteist  Calvin  aa  mttob  as  all  loyal  mcMMrwists  bate 
Oliver  Cromwell,  but  with  less  cause.'  **  A  writer 
not  at  all  suspected  of  anti-clericalism  remarks  on 
this  'double  oaractfere  ^minemment  reliffieux  et 
dimocratique.'  ft  Bascle  de  Lagr^,  a  decidedly 
clerical  writer,  points  out  that  for  a  long  time 
marriage  was  a  purely  civil  act  among  the  Bfuqaea : 
*l0  For  {*.».  el  Foero)  n'exise  anoune  intervention 
dn  ^rtore  dans  la  oelSbration  da  manage,  qn'il 
oonsidbre  oomme  on  eontrat  dvil.*  GraduaUy  the 
stipulation  began  to  be  made  that  the  marriage 

•  Anfiwttn  Olwbo,  MwrfU,  «n(r»  to  PyrMH  «t  tOtkm, 
*aL  IL  om.  zzzrUL,  ^  (Bvonm,  18M):  Ik  T.  bMdo  d* 
Iztuto,  OwMseooM  J>mtn,9.  is,  B.  Banja  Smmian, 
I8H;  Ibnad  d*  LenamuiU  8.  J.,  Oongn^  4s  €hitpit«M, 
pp.SOl-446. 

t  Kftnaldiiiia,  U  MmumrU  d»  «fn»  mirt,  1  Dm>.  1808. 
It  sUll  axMs  M  Dan,  In  Oulpawoft,  va  tht  fCMt  ol  8«o 
Bom.-{B.B.D.l 

tJ.  J.  BiHBo,  a»  JMrw^ffTM  por  XtvtOla  m  a Sigb 

I  umiDMidi,  Oenffr^f(a,  104 :  '  No  cs  oralbla,  il  bo  ae  n 
d  nmcbo  pan  y  om  qua  ae  olraoe ' ;  D.  Pablo  da  Ooraaabel, 
JVaMsfat  d«  la*  ooau  mamoniMw  de  OtttpiiWM,  tool.  It.  lib.  vill. 
auu  *,  aao.  4  (Ztdoa^  1900). 

I  Cwtea  d$  oaiiU^aaoim^OoamM^,  p.  IS. 

Y  Doaa  TlanWt.  in  Amu  4»  CUni  fraaeait,  torn.  xxr.  p. 
SaLUKkUOl. 

B.  Bpaooar  Dodnoo,  Fmuniu  ^nMdete,  Mng  a  r«ply  to  Dr. 
aOMOtardet  Orittelm,  p.  80  (priTstdyp^itad,  1901). 

f  t  Oh.  Bonudou,  /"Am  TViuKtim  Amoim  d  at  Jwm 
4€  iMx,  1887,  p.  44  f .  (Bayonoe,  18»7}. 


should  be  solemnized  '  segnn  el  Fuero  de  la  Iglena ' 
or '  s^pu  la  ley  de  Roma  ;  finally,  marriage  oefore 
the  prust  was  alone  valid.  ^  It  was  the  same  with 
the  administration  of  oaths,  of  Judicial  combats, 
and  of  oTdeals.t  Tbe  election  of  the  clergy  by  the 
parishioners  ocmtinued  In  some  places  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  oentj  The  rest  of  Churoh 
pannage  was  in  the  haiids  of  the  king,  the 
nobles,  and  the  municipalities.  No  iMshop  nad  a 
right  to  any  part  of  the  tithes  in  GuiptLHKMLf  Bat 
the  peooliar  attitude  of  tiie  Baaques  towams  the 
clergy  is  beet  seen  in  the  elections  to  tiie  Junta$, 
or  local  parliaments.  No  eoclesiastie  oould  be  a 
deputy,  nor  could  he  intervene  in  any  civil  or 
cnminal  case  under  any  pretext  whatever  ;U  no 
priest,  except  those  belon^g  to  the  place,  might 
enter  into  uie  town  where  the  Junta  was  ntting ; 
in  Tolosa  ai^  depn^  seen  talldng  to  a  priest 
before  a  session  lost  his  vote  for  that  day. IT  When, 
in  1477,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  made  a  progress 
through  Biscay,  and  tried  to  take  with  him  the 
Bishop  of  Pamplona,  he  was  obliged  to  send  him 
back,  and  the  Basques  burnt  the  soil  whereon  the 
bishop  had  stood,  and  threw  the  ashes  into  the 
sea.**  Later,  in  17S7,  when  Ferdinand  TL,  under 
the  advice  of  the  Inuiops,  sent  an  order  to  the 
Cortes  of  Navarre  to  forbid  the  acting  of  plays,  he 
was  compelled  to  rescind  it ;  the  Cortes  refused  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  any  bishops,  ft  This  attitude 
towards  the  clergy  in  civil  matters  was  persistently 
maintained  down  to  the  Revolution.  The  position 
of  women  was  high  among  tiie  Basques.  Almig 
with  some  other  Pyrenean  populations,  they 
followed  the  rule  of  absolato  primogenitore  i  the 
firstborn,  whether  male  or  female,  inherited  tiie 
ancestral  property.tt  The  marriage  of  the  dergy 
lingered  longer  among  the  Basques  than  in  otiier 
parte  of  Spam.M  They  alone  have  preserved  the 
ancient  oraer  u  deaoonesses,  the  Serorae,  with 
functicms  in  some  lespects  like  those  of  eldus  in 
tbe  Ptesl^rterian  Kirk  of  8codand.[||  Yet,  with 
all  this  jealousy  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in 
civil  matters,  it  is  from  the  Basques  that  Jesoit- 
ism,  the  moat  devoted  militia  of  the  Papal  power, 
has  sprung.  Ignatius  de  Loyola  and  Frandsoo 
Xavier,irif  were  typical  Basques,  the  one  a  Guipdx- 
ooaiL  tiie  otiier  a  Nararrese ;  both  retained  some 
of  their  Basque  habits  and  cnstinns  to  the  end 
of  their  lives,  and  tbe  influence  of  these  and 
BM(}ue  modes  of  thought  can  be  tnwed  in  thdr 
writings.  In  this  way  tiiis  little  people  baa  in* 
fluenoM  the  course  of  religions  history  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  dnoe  tbe  16th  oentoiy. 

Ummm^-la  addition  tottaaantfaocltlaBettad  sboTo,  ioa 
J.  M.  Persim  de  Lbna.  itaro*  «  Satett,  PariB.UBbon,  1902: 
Caaipball,  Mmmmmtal  XvidntM  of  on  IbtrUm  fi<mUatUM  v 
MaJMM  labmdtt  MontmLiBsr. 

WBNTWOBTH  WEBSTIE. 

■  O.  B.  da  Lacrtae,  £s  Ifavom  franoaiM,  vol  U.  pp.  108, 
181  (Paria,  1888). 

t  Amto  (MfUroI  da  JTavam,  Ub.  t.  tit.  UL-tL  (Pamplou, 
ISOBV 

t  Luma€adl,O0ngrt^fla(UQ\UpiKca,p.l(lit. ;  Dieetonoria 
Otografico-BiHorioo  dt  Sgpalla,  aoo.  L  t.  i.  «-m  'Adioa,' 
*AlqulBa,' and  pa<«to  (Madrid,  1802). 

I  lAmmendl,  op.eU.p.  109. 

I  Fu4n>$  da  OuipCieoa,  tit,  xxvi.  cap.  It.  (ra-lmpiearion, 
ToIoa»,18e7). 

1 0b.  Beniadoa,  Lt»  Fttm  da  la  Tradition  Baaqve.  p.  44  f. 
John  lUbot  DiUoD.  Tk4  BUtom  of  O*  lUion  nf  P^tw  Ou 
OnuL  Kinq  qf  Caatiila  and  Lton,  toL  L,  Pretaoa  xxii.-zxr. : 
Don  jnan  Hamrit  (el  Oerundeiwe), '  FaiaUpomaoon  Hlspaiilak' 
in  Andraaa  Sobott's  Bitpanitt  iUualntff*,  i  Tola.  (Fmiltlon, 
U08-8) ;  '  illiuaqua  diierea  ...  in  aoara  piojaoanuit.' 

tt  fluaderw  de  lai  Leyat  y  AgnnUM  nporadot  M  sffo  A 
1757,  Lty  xxTlL  p.  09  (Pamplona,  17SB). 

It  0.  B.  da  Lagrtee,  La  J/oBom  frantatte,  toI.  iL  p.  tlO, 
piSwrt  (to  OroU  dam  Im  iV«i4M,  p.  182  (PiAt,  1887). 

H  Ooundl  of  TalladoBd.  U2S;  H.  0.  Laa,  An  Silorieal 
Skutaki^SaBtrdoMOtlibaaf*,  p.  no  (BostMTust). 

M  Umntandl,      ott.  p.  lis  A. 

M  Bobararri  ■•  'bonaa  naw'  ■  Nawbonaa,  via;  Bdnrntil, 
Ohaverri,  CStaver,  Zaviar.  llMaa  Tuiatlons,  and  aaTanl  man, 
ara  fooad  In  Navarre. 
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BATBBAB-BAXTBB 


BATESAR.— A  town  ntnated  on  th«  rigbt 
bulk  of  the  river  Jomaa,  in  the  United  Piovinoes 
of  AfCft  and  Ondh,  in  Northern  IndU,  lat.  26°  66' 
0*  K. ;  lonff.  78'  36'  r  E.  It  is  important  u 
the  Bcene  oi  a  popnlar  bathing  and  tnuling  fair 
held  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  E&rttik 
(Ootober-Novemberk  The  place  takes  its  name 
from  the  worBhip  of  Siva  in  his  form  as  Vate^vara- 
n&tha,  'lord  of  the  sacred  banyan  tree  (va(a).' 
The  present  tempJe  was  built  by  one  of  the  Rftj&s 
of  Bhad&var  in  A.D.  1646.  In  earlier  times  (be 
place  was  known  as  SOryapura, '  city  of  the  snn ' ; 
the  niiaa  of  the  old  town  an  soil  vuiUe  near  the 
present  site. 

T..^n  ^mtmm  _/w«t-|4.^^  AttluuiegiaMi  R^poTtM,  It,  221 S., 
TiL  »IL  W.  CBOOKK. 

BATH,  BATHING.— See  PUBlFZCATiov. 

BAWARIYA  (probably  derived  from  Hindi 
bahtmr,  Skr.  bhramara,  '  a  creeper,*  in  the  sense 
of  a  noose  made  ori^nally  from  some  vegetable 
filve,  and  used  in  soaring  and  trapping  animjEUs).— 
A  criminal  and  hnntinff  tribe  of  Imtndian  ori^n, 
foond  in  Northern  India  to  the  nomber  of  30,321, 
of  whom  the  great  maioritrT  inhabit  the  Panjfib. 
Here  they  worship  the  Mother-goddess  under  the 
title  of  Kftll-Bhav&ni,  and  the  local  saint  GOgfi 
under  the  name  of  Z&hir  Dlvftn  (Crooke,  Popular 
Jteligitm  and  Fotle-lon,  L  211  f.}.  Farther  west 
Uiey  speeiatly  worship  DfllhA  Deo.  the  brid^room- 
god  who  is  invoked  at  marriues  (ib.  I  119  f.).  A 
bomt-offeriog  is  made  with  batter^  and  water  is 
poured  on  the  floor  of  the  house  m  his  honour. 
They  also  worship  a  deified  asoeUo  named  Siifaba 
BftbA.  a  member  of  the  Nftnaksh&hl  Sikh  sect  of 
Faqlrs.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  a  branch 
of  the  important  Bauri  caste,  which,  to  the  num- 
ber of  736,937,  is  found  chiefly  In  Bengia  (Risley, 
Tribe$  and  Cattet  of  Bengal,  i.  78  ff.).  The  con- 
nexion of  this  tribe  with  Hinduism  is  of  the 
slightest  kind.  Their  chief  objects  of  worship 
are  AlanasA,  tho  Bnake-eoddees,  Mftnaingh,  a  local 
viUaee-god,  and  Baf  PanA^I,  the  mountain-deity, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  Marane  Bum,  the 
hill-god  of  the  Sant&ls  and  other  Dravidian  tribes. 

'  Pin,  (owlt,  rios,  mmr,  mnd  gttet  s»  offwtd  to  Kodnulni, 
on  Butuds3ri  mad  SDndkya  tt  Um  Xkhrt  or  dMadog-plmoe  at  tho 
rillam,  throngfa  s  Bkori  prieat  wbo  «bit«liu  from  flMh  or  lUi 
on  the  d«y  praoading  the  McrtBoe.  Th*  priwt  gets  m  bto  teo 
the  fowia  ttutt  kre  oOorad  %od  tbo  bMd  or  leg  of  tha  pig ;  the 
worabln>«ra  Mt  tbo  reaL'  They  do  not  emplorBrULDBaiia,  their 
rdiglous  dutlM  being  performed  by*  memDer  of  the  tribe  or  hj 
Uw  liesdiiukn.  In  •ome  pUoee  thejr  bwj  the  deed  face  down- 
mida  the  object 'bebw  to  mnot  the  eplrit  from  nttinsout 
■adrring  trauble  to  the  Brtng'  (Btaler,  ib.  i.  80 1.). 

LnsSAmsa-Arth*  tone  Bftwsrtjw,  J.  WUson,  SMUmmt 
Jbperttf  ae.8SfiwiKi(rW,  UN,  pwl»;  Crooke,  TtUm  and 
OMMmtfUiM  irortJk-r«(«m  PrvvbuM  omI  OiuU,  ISSS.  L  828  tL 

W.  Ckooke. 

BAXTER.- 

1.  Lif«.~IUob«rd  Buter  mm  bora  on  12tb  November  iSlfi. 
Hl>  fsther  WM  Blchard  Buter  of  EatotHOonitsDthie,  hi  Shrop- 
ahln;  and  Uimotber,  Bestrioe  Adeneyof  Bovrton,  io  the  tame 
ooon^.  The  elder  Butor  bad  been  addiotad  to  gambllog,  but 
bjr  the  time  hli  aoo  waa  bom  be  had  bewme  a  changed  man, 
utd  it  waa  to  bla  father^  inatmotlon  and  example  that  Baxter 
waa  mainly  indebted  for  bit  earlleat  religioaa  Imprnaeloiii  Hit 
mother  died  in  ISM,  and  hli  lather  marfiod  anln. 

Baxter*B  eariy  edocstfon  WM  entrurted  to  wnrtWiw  and 
tnoompetuit  tutort.  At  length  be  was  phuwd  onder  the 
tuIUon  of  Mr.  John  Owen,  maatar  of  the  Free  Bobod  of 
Wroxeter,  who  initructed  him  In  claaaioa  and  pf^tand  him 
for  the  Univeisity.  To  the  UnlreinitT,  howarar,  be  waa  nerer 
•eat.  He  waa  placed  instead  under  a  oleKyman  at  Ludlow, 
from  wtiom  he  profited  little  In  learning,  mt  with  whom  be 
bad  the  run  of  a  great  llbniy,  and  became  •  paMtonato  reader 
of  book*.  He  oame  early  under  religloue  Impreaakm*.  other 
books  touched  hie  oonscienoa,  and  awakuwd  In  him  the  aenae 
<d  IHTtae  th^ie :  but  3%«  BrufiMl  ^mL  br  Dr.  Blchard  tthbee, 
aeema  Siat  U  bare  ebown  him,  iriian  s  lad  of  flfteen,  the  great- 
neseottheloTeof  Qod  and  the  freenan  of  the  radenqiuonot 
Chrlak  Ftom  hla  yotith  in  his  father^  house  ho  was  deeply 
read  In  the  Soriptorea.  It  was  within  tba  Church  of  Bngland 
that  Baxter  waa  baptised,  oonliniiad,  sod  ordained  to  the 
mlniatry.  Tboogli  be  waa  ejected  with  two  tbooaand  mora  In 


1«82,  and  OMt  in  Ua  tot  wttb  the  PrMbytariana,  to  the  end  he 
regaided  Ua  onlera  as  derlTsd  from  bw,  and  to  tba  tonr  oloea 
m,  Uk»  other  modento  Pi^riytwian^^ba  folkiwad  the 
practice  of  ocoadonal  Goounonkm  in  bar  ohorofaea.  What 
would  have  been  for  other  man  an  inaaperable  barrier  to  either 
botUIy  or  maatal  aotirity  and  to  a  career  of  naetalneas  la  any 
catUngi  waa  the  laok  <rf  phyrtcal  stamina  and  ereo  ot  ofdlnaiy 
beattn  all  through  life.  '  Nerer,*  aaya  Sir  Janaa  Staphen, 
'  waa  the  alUanoa  of  aoul  and  body  fcwnied  on  torma  ot  graatar 
Inequality  than  In  Baxtai's  peracn.  .  ,  .  The  mournfuTUat  «t 
hli  ohronlo  idlieaaea  rendeta  almost  miraculous  the  nMOtal 
▼igonr  whicd)  bore  him  through  exertioni  raMmbling  thoae  of 
a  tUaembodiod  aplrit '  f  JtMoyt  in  EeelttiaHieai  BiomipAt,  p. 
S6I).  He  nevertlieleea  liTad  to  the  age  of  aerenty-wc,  ana  his 
labonra  aa  a  preacher,  a  paetor,  and  an  aattwr  were  herculean. 

In  less  Baxter  waa  ottered  the  beadmaatenhip  ot  the 
Endowed  School  at  Dudley,  and  took  order*  to  quality  him  to 
hold  the  appointment.  In  1040  ha  was  called  to  Kidderminater 
to  occupy  Che  place  of  an  Inoompotont  rloar,  and  with  Kidder- 
minster  his  name  was  henceforward  to  be  asaodated  as  Samuel 
Butbertord'a  with  Anwoth,  or  Thomas  Boaton'a  with  Ettrick. 
Hla  minlatry,  howarer,  waa  aarionaly  Interrupted  by  tiie  Clril 
Wan,  in  which  he  took  the  side  of  the  FarUament,  though  he 
bad  no  sympathy  with  thoae  who  proceeded  to  put  the  King  to 
deato  and  to  orertura  the  throne.  He  laboorea  Inoaaaantiy  for 
the  good  of  the  eokllera  of  Oromwell's  army,  and  had  Interviews 
and  diaouaslona  on  rallgloas  and  polidcu  queatlona  with  the 
Lord  Oeneral  hln»eU.  His  laboura,  however,  proved  too  much 
tor  his  strength,  and  U  was  when  snftering  from  cme  of  his 
dangerous  itinessea  about  thla  time  that  he  oonoalTed  Tlu Saints 
BvrUuting  Rut.  Before  bo  had  completed  this,  his  flrat  work, 
he  was  back  to  his  pastorate  In  Kidaamiuater,  where  he  re- 
mained tUI  1000. 

Hla  mlnlstn  here  fell  moetly  within  the  period  ct  the 
Oonunonwealtb,  wheg  a  state  of  anarohy  prewled  to  the 
Church  (rf  Rngland.  CkomweU'a  religkms  eatobliahment  did 
not  deawve  the  name  ot  a  Ohurtdi ;  It  repudiated  Prelacy 
without  anforalng  Preabytetianlsm  or  reoognUng  Oongrega. 
ttonaliam.  One  object  of  bis  government  was  the  poriUcanon 
of  the  mInlsUy.  For  this  and  he  set  up  an  Boolealastloal 
GommiaBlon,  called  the  Committee  of  Triara,  Inotnding  Presby- 
terians, OongregatlonaUsta^  and  BapUsta,  who  examined  pre- 
sentees and  sanctioned  appointntenta  to  pariabea.  Baxternad 
no  lore  for  thla  body  any  mwa  than  b«  bad  tor  Oromw^  but 
he  rejoiced  in  the  growing  apirituaUty  ol  the  ndaistiy  and  tho 
marked  spread  ot  vital  reEgloa  amongst  tho  people  in  the  days 
of  the  Oonunon wealth. 

On  the  death  ot  OromweO,  Baxter  Joined  with  the  Preaby- 
terians  on  both  sides  of  the  Border  In  working  fW  the  overthrow 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  toe  restoratkai  of  the  Hooandiy. 
He  had  now  taken  farewell  of  Kidderminster,  and  was  appointed 
one  ot  the  King's  cbH^^ns.  Tbe  King  even  <rftered  him  uirougfa 
Clarendon,  the  Lord  ChanoeUor,  the  8«a  (rf  Bwatord,  bat  be 
dedlned  the  honour.  He  would  have  been  ouitont  to  return 
to  Kidderminster  ss  a  bumble  curate,  bat  tUa  waa  denied  him, 
and  when  the  Act  of  Unltormlty,  on  t4tb  Augost  (St  Bartho- 
kHuew^  D»t)  1662,  alienoed  over  two  thoosand  ot  tba  most 
earnest  mlnisten,  and  deprived  tbem  of  their  Itvlnga,  Bastard 
formal  ministry  within  th<B  Church  of  bgland  came  to  an  and. 
He  signalised  Qt»  tmakia  eateilag  into  the  uarrlsd  atoto; 
and  ms  wife,  Msnant  ObarKni,  pcovsd  a  isal  hiipmH  to 
him. 

If eanwhDe  penal  legislation  against  the  Nonomformlste  be- 
came more  exacting  and  severe.  It  became  a  crime  to  attend 
a  dissenting  place  ot  worship.  Thoae  ministers  wbo  would  not 
take  the  teat  ware  prohibited  from  oomlmr  wHhln  fiva  miles  of 
any  town  which  was  rapreaented  in  PartiamenL  or  any  town 
where  they  had  reaided  aa  n^nlsters.  Buctar  got  Into  (roaUe 
on  botb  oounte :  and  ndtoer  toe  hvonr  ot  the  King  nor  ths 
friendship  ot  Sir  Hatthew  Hale.  Lord  OM  Jostfoe,  araOed  to 
save  him  from  Une  and  impriaonment. 

In  1681  Baxter  lost  by  death  boto  his  wife  and  his  stepmother, 
who  had  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six,  and  troaUee  tAickened 
around  the  deaolato  man.  But,  as  hs  says,  be '  never  wanted 
less  irtiat  man  can  glvs  than  when  men  had  takoi  all  away,' 
and  so,  preaching  aa  often  aa  he  found  Uber^  and  opportunity, 
and  produdng  toeologloal  treatisee  one  after  anotoer  wUbout 
intermission,  be  survived  to  experience  the  dark  days  ot 
James  ii.  and  toe  -brighter  dan  ot  toe  Ravolutifm  Settlement 
nnder  William  and  Mirj.  In  the  former  reign,  irtien  weighed 
down  wito  age  and  Inflnnltieo,  be  was  nought  before  the 
Infftmous  Chief  Justloa  Jeflirys,  and  under  sentoioe  by  him 
would  have  1^  In  priaon  till  deato  had  not  the  King  remitted 
his  One.  In  toe  Revolution  of  1088  he  was  too  feeue  to  take 
any  part.  At  length  death,  wito  whoae  approaches  be  had 
been  long  familiar,  came  upon  him  in  stern  realty,  and  on 
8to  Deoember  1601  he  passed  to  the  salnti^  everlasting  rest. 

2.  Works  and  influence.— Baxter  waa  a  most 
proliflc  author,  perhaps  the  most  voluminons  theo- 
logical writer  in  the  English  language.  Fran  tiu 
time  when  he  first  discovered  his  powers  and  wrote 
The  Saints  Everlatting  Rett,  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  several  works  from  his  pen.  Even 
at  Kidderminster,  with  its  many  claims,  he  re- 
garded his  labours  in  the  pulpit  and  congrega- 
tion 08  a  reraeationi  and  threw  his  strength  into 
his  writings.   The  reading  displayed  in  thetn,  the 
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oommmiimot  to  whudi  they  inqiMiitly  led,  and 
the  dlveraitiy  of  mbjecto  which  they  embrace, 
illnstimte  the  eztnordinair  versatility  of  the  man 
and  the  indefatigable  diligence  with  which  he 
t<Mled.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  never  recast 
a  sentence,  and  never^stowed  a  thonght  on  its 
rhythm  and  the  balanoe  of  its  parts ;  and  nis  extra- 
ordinary  pToduotiveneBa  as  a  writer  as  well  as  his 
own  statements  make  it  certain  he  did  not.  No 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-ei^ht  treatisea 
came  from  his  hand,  many  of  them  fiUmg  Tolnmas. 
Mont  of  them  are  now  forgotten,  but  some  of  them 
are  classics  of  evangelical  religion  wMch  his 
ooantrymen  would  not  willingly  let  die.  When 
BoBweU  asked  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  what  works  of 
Richard  Baxter  be  should  read,  be  reoeived  for 
answer,  *  Bead  any  of  them,  for  they  are  all  ^ood.' 

Mr.  Orme,  the  editor  of  the  standard  edition  of 
Baxter's  works,  classifies  them  nnder  the  following 
beads : — Works  on  the  Evidences  of  Reli^on ;  on 
the  Doctrines  of  Religion ;  on  Conversion ;  on 
Christian  Experience ;  on  Christian  Ethics ;  on 
Catholic  Comraonion ;  on  Nonconformity ;  on 
Popery  ;  on  Anti-Romaoism  ;  on  the  Baptist^ 
Qoaker,  and  Millenarian  Controversies;  Historical 
and  Political  Works  ;  Devotional,  Expository,  and 
Poetical  Works.  The  east  of  Baxters  mind  was 
eminratly  speculative  and  inquiring,  and  any 
qttesticm  of  the  Schools  which  met  mm  in  the 
ootuBe  of  an  azgnment  had  for  him  an  irresistible 
ftudnatioii,  and  reenved  instant  and  perbapa 
pfdmaged  attention.  Bntmch  washissatimotitm 
m  the  great  tmtlu  of  revealed  religion  and  his 
oMivietion  of  th^  abaolnte  certitnde—won  through 
experience  as  well  as  ratiocination — that  he  shirks 
no  difficulty,  shrinks  from  no  combat,  and  grudges 
no  pains,  if  only  he  ratn  plaoe  his  readers — even 
though  it  be  through  dinskms  and  subdivisions 
<ti  argument  and  proof— upon  the  same  rook  of 
assured  conviction  as  himself.  Of  bis  numerous 
works  there  are  at  least  three  which  are  still  in 
demand,  and,  after  two  centuries  and  a  half,  seem 
destined  to  live  on.  Theee  are  The  Saints'  Ever- 
Uutina  But,  Th»  CaU  to  tJU  Uneonv^iwi,  and 
The  Reformed  Peuior. 

The  first  of  these,  the  first  considerable  work 
which  he  podnoed,  is  the  masterpiece  with  which 
his  name  is  associated.  It  was  published  in  1600, 
having  been  conceived  and  for  the  most  part 
written  towards  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
title-page  of  the  original  edition  bears  that  it  was 
'written  by  the  author  for  his  own  use,  in  the 
time  of  his  langoishiog,  when  God  took  him  off 
from  all  public  employment.'  He  was  at  the  time 
the  guest  of  Sir  Tnomaa  Rouse  in  Worcestershire, 
and  away  hx>m  his  books.  *  The  marginal  citations,* 
he  explains,  *  I  put  in  after  I  came  home  to  my 
books,  but  almost  all  the  book  itself  was  written 
when  I  had  no  book  but  a  Bible  and  a  Concordance ; 
and  I  found  that  the  transcript  of  the  heart  bath 
the  greatest  force  on  the  hearts  of  others.'  It  is 
a  work  aJmost  of  inspiration,  certainly  of  spon- 
taneous birth,  like  The  Pilarim't  Progress,  or  The 
Imitation  of  Christ ;  and  tnough  the  two  volume^ 
comprising  in  Orme's  edition  more  than  a  thoasand 
pages,  are  beyond  the  powers  or  the  patience  of 
most  readers,  the  popular  abridgments  leave  out 
nuok  that  gives  reality  and  pathos  m  the  oomplete 
work.  In  a  volume  of  St.  James's  Lectures  (1875, 
Leet  iv.)  on  Companions  of  the  Dewmt  Life,  the 
late  Archbishop  Trench,  a  master  both  in  literary 
taste  and  in  theology,  has  given  a  remarkable 
appreciation  of  '  Baxter  and  The  Saints'  Rest.' 

"Iben  ntem  la  Bucter*!  writing*.  Mid  Dot  leut  In  "Th« 
Sftlnti'  SMt,"  ft  robuat  Mxl  nuMOuUne  eloqu«nc« ;  nor  do  th«M 
wsnt  from  ani«  to  tim«  ran  and  unaought  lelidtlw  ot  languftga, 
whkfa  one*  bawd  ou  touoelj  be  fotgotten.  In  rMiud,  IndoMl, 
to  Um  elMlos  ol  woida,  tlia  book  taMA  ban  beui  writtoa 
jcstndsf.  Tben  b  hudlr  oas  iriiica  bss  bsonu  obsoMs; 


bHdl,T  oM  wbldi  bu  drifted  mnj  from  Uw  "^"'"y  wUdi  ii 
bu  in  hii  writinga,  TUi  mqr  not  be  »  gre^t  nutUer ;  bat  It 
KrgUM  «  m*  inslgfat  oonaoioui  or  uDOonadotu,  into  all  tbat 
WH  (meet,  Into  all  which  wm  huthest  remorad  trom  aBeotadoa 
and  nntruthfulneei  in  the  languagre  that  after  more  than  two 
hundred  yean  eo  It  ehould  be ;  ana  we  may  recognise  bere  aa 
element  not  to  be  overlooked,  ot  the  abMlog  popularitv  (rf  tbe 
book' iOm^anioiu  i^tke  D»twt  Lift,  p.  SBt.> 

In  the  work  itself  Baxter  first  dwells  upon  tbe 
excellence  of  tbe '  Rest,'  and  tben  characteristically 
seta  himself  to  prove  the  infallibility  and  Divine 
origin  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  which  it  is  promised, 
thus  oontriboting  an  able  treatise  on  Christian 
evidences.  The  ground  having  l>een  firmly  estab- 
lished, be  develops  the  uses  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Rest,  and  oonclndes  with  a  directory  for  the 
getting  and  keeping  of  tbe  heart  in  heaven.  The 
work  abounds  m  fervent  appeals  and  felicitous 
phrases  and  striking  similitudes. 

The  CaU  to  the  Unconverted  appears  to  be  the 
substance  of  a  sermon  which  Baxter  had  preached 
from  the  well-known  text  in  Exk  33'^  *  Turn  ye, 
turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die, 
0  house  of  Israel  t*  Next  to  the  Saini^  Best  it 
was  the  most  successful  and  most  greatly  used  of 
all  his  publications.  In  bis  lifetime  it  bad  thedis- 
tinotion  of  being  translated  1^  John  Eliot  into  the 
language  of  the  MaasachnssttB  Indboa  (16M),  uid 
it  has  passed  through  editions  well-nigh  innumer- 
aUe,  and  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  It  has  been  compared  in  its  character 
auo  innuenoe  with  Law's  Serums  Call  and  Joseph 
AUeine's  Alarm  t  but  it  is  simpler  in  its  teaching 
than  the  one,  and  more  tender  and  kindly  in  spirit 
tiian  tbe  ower.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  Intense 
eameatneis,  andj  though  its  language  would  not 
now  be  used  in  its  entire^  in  pmpit  address,  the 
fervour  and  force  of  its  reasoned  appeal  to  the 
understanding  and  th»  heart  are  as  powerful  as 
ever. 

Gitdeu  SaManvs:  TAe  B^ormsd  Pasior  is  <me 
<rf  the  dassios  of  pastoral  uiecrfogT.  Dr.  Shedd, 
in  his  SomUeties  and  PastonU  ThMiogy,  noom- 
mends  ministers  to  read  it  throngh  once  a  year ; 
and  Principal  Oswald  Dykea  {The  Cknstian 
Minister,  p.  49)  describee  it  as  one  of  the  most 
searching  and  widely  helpful  books  in  English 
literature  on  ita  subject.  The  second  chapter, 
and  especially  tbe  pagee  devoted  to  pastoral  over- 
sight (voL  xiv.pp.  96-1 14),  are  replete  with  maxims 
and  counsels  of  sanctified  wisdom  and  practical 
good  sense,  tbe  outcome  of  long  and  Intimate 
acquaintance  with  tbe  duties  of  the  pastor's  office. 
Botli  in  its  original  and  in  its  abridged  forms  The 
Reformed  Paster  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 

No  one  can  read  Baxter's  writings  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  has  in  him  the  soul  of  true  poetry. 
His  oooasionai  quotations  and  references  to  George 
Herbert  reveal  sympathies  in  this  direction.  But 
he  was  too  intensely  in  earnest  and  too  absorbed 
in  his  various  labours  to  master  tbe  technique  of 
the  poet's  art,  or  to  take  pains  with  niceties  and 
refinemente  of  versification.  A  small  volume  of 
'  Poetical  Fragments'  is,  however,  included  among 
his  works,  and  at  least  one  of  bis  ineces,  *  Lwd,  it 
belongs  not  to  my  care,'  has  fonnd  its  way  into 
hymnals  for  congregational  praise. 

The  influence  of  Richard  Baxter  exerted  from 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  by  his  works  during  bis 
lifetime,  must  have  been  great.  His  power  and 
fervour  in  tbe  pulpit  were  unique  in  an  age  of 
great  preachers,  and  he  exemplibed  his  ownlines 
in  a  most  literal  sense,  for 

*  He  preached,  aa  never  aura  to  preach  agsla, 
And  aa  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.' 
In  a  time  of  ecclesiastical  anxiety  and  strife,  he 
strove  to  be  a  peacemaker.  Schemes  of  a  oom- 
pr^ensive  union  of  all  who  truly  loved  the  Loi^ 
and  held  fast  by  tbe  esBmtials  oi  Christian  trutli 
and  experience,  like  those  of  John  Dorie  and 
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Archbishop  Uasher,  had  in  him,  in  season  and  ont 
of  BeasoD,  a  steadfast  supporter.  If  his  combative 
tnm  of  mind  and  his  fonaness  for  precise  definition 
did  not  allow  him  to  see  mach  saccesa  in  his 
nnflaggine  efforts  for  nnion  among  Christians,  he 
labonred  Jong  and  patiently  to  earn  the  blessing 
of  the  peacemakers.  In  one  important  sphere, 
not  recognized  in  that  age  of  theological  con- 
troveray  as  it  is  now,  he  was  a  pioneer.  He  was 
firmly  convinced  of  the  Christian  obligation  to 
evangeliie  the  world.  He  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  and  it 
is  to  Baxter  more  than  any  other  that  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  owes  ite  charter. 
U  wa  cannot  trace  the  great  Evangelieal  Bevtval 
at  Uie  dose  of  the  18th  cent,  directly  to  Baxter, 
we  know  that  his  works  influenced  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Clapham  sect, 
and  helped  to  sustain  the  fervour  of  many  of  the 
leaden  of  tiiat  movement. 

Xmauvaa— There  ao  euMllent  cdUkn  of  Bazter^  prao- 
tlcel  woriB  br  WiUUm  Onw  In  SS  vola,  Londoo,  1880,  ixpoa 
whkh  Blr  Junw  Stepfaen's  tunom  mmjf  if  bued.  There  is  an 
edition  of  tbe  *Poattal  Fncmeote'  oy  Pidteiing,  London, 
USA.  Jo  ttw  notlo*  In  Un  Dictianarj/  ^XaUinuU  Biography, 
and  In  »  volume  ol  Repmentativa  SoHeot\fimni»U,  A.  B. 
Grosut  Ine  dealt  fulljr  with  Baxter^  lUe  and  works.  In  the 
eailr  tluiptmn  of  HaeaiUaT's  Mii^arf  ttf'  Stwland  tbere  an 
unndattve  nofloaa  of  Baxter,  and  abo  In  j.  Stouerbton's 
BatgiMi»XlwUind,jmta.lMa-l»iMtalaoF.3.  Powlcke, 
'Baxter  asa  <MboluCninatiaD,'  In  Frim.  Mtth.  Quart.  Rn., 
i^UOfc  Bee  also  and  of  I  >  THOHAS  NlCOL. 

3.  DistinctiTe  doctrine. — In  Baxter's  Confeasion 
of  Faith  he  sets  forth  three  parallel  colnmns ; 
on  one  side  '  Antinomianism,*  ou  the  other  the 
doctrine  of  *  Papists  and  others  in  the  Contrary 
Extream/  and  in  the  eentre  '  Tmth^*  that  which  1 
take  to  be  bof^  the  TmUi  and  the  Ooetrine  of  the 
Reformed  Churches.*  This  table  is  mgnificant 
Tbe  key  to  Baxter's  doctrinal  position  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  alwa^  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  falsehood  of  extremes,  and  to  find  truth 
and  harmony  in  the  golden  mean.  He  wished  to 
be  a  son  of  peace  in  theology  no  less  than  in 
ecdesiastical  aflairs.  EQs  Catholic  Theology  is 
entitled  *  Plain,  Pure,  Peaceable,  for  Pacification 
of  the  Dogmatical  Word  Warriors,'  and  consists  of 
three  books:  'Pacifving  Principles,'  'Dialogues,' 
and 'Disputations.'  He  waged  war  to  restore  peace. 
£x  hello  pctx  was  his  motto ;  and  even  when  he 
attacked  opponents  with  the  polemical  acrimony 
of  the  time,  m  keen  words  for  which  he  afterwanb 
exfiressed  regret,  it  was  always  with  tiie  aim  of 
maintaining  some  central  position  which  he  firmly 
believed  would  reconcile  the  hostile  parties.  The 
immediate  result  was  that  he  was  fiercely  assailed 
from  both  sides,  and  became  '  a  butt  for  every  man 
to  shoot  at.'  The  Arminians  rejected  him  as  a 
Calvinist,  while  the  CalvinistB  denounced  him  as 
an  Armiidaii  j  be  was  called  in  timt  a  Papist,  a 
Qoaker,  and  even  a  Sodnian.  Bat  he  appealed 
to  posterity  for  vindication  '  when  sad  experience 
hath  taught  men  to  hate  Theol(%ical  Logical 
Wars,  and  to  love,  and  seek,  and  cafi  for  Peace ' ; 
and  the  broader  vision  of  the  present  age,  which 
has  learnt  his  love  of  unity  and  concord^  will 
anmeiate  his  aiudetnr  to  do  jostioe  to  both  sidea. 
SJvBXi  Stanley  ranked  Baxter  with  Ansdm  as  a 
preat  Christian  thinker,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Jowett 
m  Westminster  Abb«y  called  him  'one  of  the 
greatest  of  Englishmen  not  only  of  his  own  time 
but  of  any  time.*  He  always  sought  to  draw  forth 
the  measure  of  truth  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  an 
extreme  or  erroneous  doctrine.  He  tried  to  har- 
monize Divine  destiny  with  moral  freedom ;  he 
granted  that  the  Romanist  was  right  in  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  {n>od  works,  and  the  Qo&^ei^ 
maintaining  tiie  reality  t)f  the  Innw  I<u;ht,  and 
the  Sodnian  in  npholaing  the  elaims  of  reason. 


His  own  general  position  was  certainly  that  of  a 
moderate  and  liberal  Calvinist,  for  he  gave  un- 
stinted praise  to  the  Shorter  Catechism  (*  the  best 
catechism  I  ever  saw  yet '),  and  he  assented  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  but  his  exact 
views  on  controverted  questions  are  often  difficult  to 
define.  His  subtle  intellect  revelled  in  fine-spun 
distinctiona ;  he  modified,  expl^nedi  and  nude 
oonoesrions  for  the  sake  of  ooncUiatitm ;  and  his 
views  expanded  and  mellowed  with  the  advance  of 
time.  Tne  following  are,  however,  some  of  his 
most  characteristic  doctrines. 

(a)  On  the  Atonement  he  held  in  the  main  the 
modem  Evangelical  view : 

'It  iaooiOodbut  man  that  loethlegoodneee;  nor  Is  It  neoe*. 
»»ry  to  our  reparation  that  »  change  be  made  on  Him  but  on 
us.  Ohrist  oame  not  Into  the  world  to  make  Ood  better,  but  to 
make  us  better.  Nor  did  He  die  to  make  Ood  more  dispoeed  to 
dogrood,buC  to  diapoeene  to  receive  it.  .  .  .  (Gtuist'slpuniaae 
WMDotactuallf  to  change  tiie  mind  of  Ood  nor  to  loclioe  Him 
to  have  mercj  who  before  was  diunclined,  but  to  make  the 
mrdon  of  man's  sin  a  thing  oonvenlent  for  the  Righteous  and 
Holy  Governor  to  bestow,  vrithout  any  Impeactunent  <d  the 
honour  of  His  vtsdoni,  boUnees^  and  justice,  yea,  to  tbe  more 
eminent  glorifying  of  tbem  alL'  'Oirist  came  not  to  pceeese 
Ood  with  any  false  Ofdnion  of  oa,  nor  is  He  auoh  a  pfaysibiBn  as 
to  perform  hut  a  aapposed  cure ;  He  came  not  to  persoada  His 
Father  to  Jodge  us  well,  becauee  He  is  weU.  We  must  bear 
His  own  Image  and  be  ho^  as  He  Is  holy,  before  He  can  »mnyn 
UB  or  lore  as  in  oomplac^iOT.  This  is  the  work  of  oor  bieseed 
Redeemer  to  mijw  man  fit  for  Qod's  a|Htrofaation  and  delight.' 
'  Christ  oottld  not  poaril^y  take  upon  Himself  the  nnnwrical 
guQt  whlofa  faw  on  us,  nor  jot  n  anllt  td  the  Mme  snt'  tOm- 
/«Mfon  1^  Faith,  Pretaoe). 

(A)  Eaaent  of  i^n^Mik— 'Christ  died  for  all, 
bat  not  for  all  alike  or  equally :  ^ia  is,  He  intended 
good  for  all,  but  not  an  equal  good'  {End  of 
Controvernes).  The  sacrifice  was  for  the  sins  of 
all  in  the  sense  that  all  should  have  a  conditional 
promise  or  gift  of  life  by  tiie  merits  of  it. 

(e)  JustiJieatiim.-~-*Jhstifjiiig  faith  is  not  tbe 
reception  of  the  knowledge  or  sense  of  our  former 
justification,  but  it  is  the  true  belief  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  sincere  acceptance  of  Christ'  {Conf,  of 
Faith).  Baxter  held  that  faith  is  what  is  imputea 
for  righteousness,  because  ffuth  contains  the  germ 
of  sincere  obedience  to  Christ.  He  seems  to  place 
regeneration  in  time  before  justification.  'He 
regenerates  that  He  may  pardon.*  He  lays  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  necessity  of  repentance  for 
justification,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  aim  at  oomUn- 
ing  the  Roman  and  Reformed  doctrines. 

{d)  Orace. — Baxter  believed  in  a  common  grace 
bestowed  on  all  mankind,  which,  if  improved, 
would  lead  on  to  sufficient  and  effectual  grao&  but 
even  sufficient  grace  might  be  resisted  and  renaered 
ineffectual  (Pref.  to  Co^f.  of  Faith). 

(e)  Election. — Ho  accepted  election,  but  not  re- 
probation, for  God  is  the  canseof  graoe  but  not  of  sin. 

(/)  Immanmee  of  God. — ^Ba^ter's  doctrine  is 
profound  and  discriminating; 

<  As  all  being  isoilgtnaltar  from  Ood,  sotben  la  eooHooalDMns 
oansation  of  oreatures  wubout  wtalah  thoj  would  an  oeaaa,  or 
be  annlhilateiL  wbloh  eome  call  a  omtbuud  oreatton,  and  soom 
an  emanatfon.'  "Om  beams  do  not  more  depend  00  the  son,  or 
light  or  heat  or  motion  on  the  son ;  or  tbe  Maoobea,  frntt  and 
leaves  more  depend  on  the  tree,  than  tbe  oreatton  on  Ood.  But 
yet  these  are  not  parts  of  Ood  as  the  fruit  and  leavea  ate  of  tbe 
tree,  but  they  are  oreacuree  because  God's  emanation  or  causa- 
tion is  oreation,  causlDgtbe  whole  being  of  the  effect.' 

ig)  The  Trinity.— In  faia  Methodus  Theolmite— 
his  onlr  Latin  wcffk — ^Baxter  sttempta  to  find  a 
rational  batis  b^  showing  threeftild  nature  of 
man  and  all  things.  Coleridge  and  others  have 
followed  somewhat  similar  lines,  and  thowh 
Baxter's  reasoning  is  often  fantastical,  his  philo- 
sophic power  was  nighly  estimated  ManseL 

(A)  InMirationt^  Scnptur$.—Tb«n  is  a  pasMge 
in  uie  Saints  Suit  omitted  from  anna  editirais 
because  it  gave  ofienoe,  vhioh  anticipates  tiw 
attitude  of  many  modem  Christian  scholars. 

'  They  Uiat  take  the  Soriptorea  to  be  bat  the  writings  ofrndlv, 
honest  men,  and  so  to  be  only  a  means  ol  making  known  CbrKa 
baving  a  mdoal  preoedenv  to  Ota  writings  of  othw  goi^ 
men,  and  do  believe  in  Ouist  upon  thoM  strobg  groonds  wUcfa 
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are  dnwn  fawn  the  doctrine  utd  mindea  ntber  than  upon  Uw 
tcetimoiiy  o(  the  writing  h  being  purely  InUlible  ud  Divine, 
ntfty  hftve  mviag  faith.  More  much  Iboae  that  believe  the 
whole  writiDK  to  be  d  Divine  liuHrfnittoa  wfaea  it  baodleth  the 
•uheUDoa,  bat  doubt  whether  Ood  iDUIUbijr  f^ded  In  wmj 
caroumetuioe,' 

Od  this,  as  on  many  other  questioiis,  his  views  were 
far  in  advance  of  thoee  of  most  of  his  oontem- 
porarieti,  and  ihey  often  foreshadowed  modem 
positions  only  slowly  reached  after  two  centuries. 

In  his  last  large  work,  Reliquia  Baxteriarue 
(1696).  Baxter  wrote  down  'the  changes  God  had 
wrought  since  the  unriper  times  of  youUi,'  and  one 
of  them  is  that  he  now  Beesagradatumof  oertainty 
in  truths : 

'Hy  oertalnty  that  I  am  a  man  li  before  my  certainty  that 
there  ia  a  Ood :  my  certainty  that  there  ia  a  Ood  ia  greater  than 
mycerUinty  that  He  reqoireth  love  and  holine«:  my  certainty 
of  thia  fa  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  life  of  reward  and 
pontahment  hereafter :  my  certain^  of  the  Deit;  ia  greater  than 
m  certainty  of  the  Ohrfatian  fidth:  my  certamty  of  the 
Chrietian  fafth  te  greater  thaa  my  oertainty  ol  the  pertectlan 
and  inbOtibUity  ol  Holy  Scripture :  my  oertaintr  of  thii  to 
greater  than  <rf  tba  oanonloaineea  of  aome  bocto.' 
Baxter  expreiied  warm  admiration  Ua  the  mis- 
siottaTy  efiorts  of  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Indians,  and  yet  he  ia  'not  so  much  inclined  to 
pass  a  peremptory  sentence  of  damnation  npon  all 
who  never  heard  of  Christ,  having  some  more 
reason  thui  I  knew  of  before  to  think  that  God's 
dealings  with  such  are  much  unknown  to  vs.* 

Those  who  shared  Baxter's  spirit  of  broad  catho- 
licity were  called,  often  in  reproach, '  Baxterians.* 
They  never  formed  a  sect  or  even  a  school,  bat 
were  men  of  independent  minds  who  struck  out 
paths  for  themselves,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
principles  distinguished  between  the  essentials  and 
non-essentials.  *In  things  necenutry,  unity;  in 
things  doubtftil,  liberty ;  m  all  things,  charity.' 

I^raRATUu.— Baxter*!  primdpal  doctrinal  worha  are :  Afhor- 
iamtqfJutifieatim,  iMiCon/tnicvmf  Faith,  lOU;  CtUMoUe 
TAjobyy,  1876 ;  JfaUodtu  Theobgia  CJMitfana,  I«81 ;  End 
of  Doetrinal  Conlnmnia,  IflBl :  B^Uqvim  BaxUriana,  lOM ; 
a  alao  Dean  Boyle,  Aiehard  Baxttr,  1B88,  cha.  viiL-x. :  J. 
Stalker,  Lecture  on  '  Baxter '  In  The  Bvtmgelieai  BueeunoA, 
toA  etriee,  1B88,  p.  80811. ;  B.  Jowatt'a  Biographieal  Strmona, 
UN:  U'Adaa^nir.  Migimu  WriUn  qf  Bnglamd,  IML 
Bee  ite  the  litaistaie  sbore.  at  sad  of  I  a. 

Martin  Lrwis. 

BEADLE,  BEDELLUS.— The  word  'beadle' 
was  in  Old  English,  bydel,  budel,  bidell,  from  O.E. 
6eo(ian(from  which  our  word 'bid' Ib  derived),  'to 
offer,  annoonoe,  command';  in  medifsval  Latin, 
bidellua  or  betUUut ;  Old  Frenoh,  bedel,  whence  the 
Middle  English  bedel. 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  appears  to  be 
'  herald,* '  one  who  announces  or  proclaims  some- 
thing.' So  .<eifric  (A.D.  1000)>  translating  Ex  32* ; 
Ormulum632  (A.D.  1200),  where  John  the  Baptist  is 
'Cristesa  bidell';  and  Coverdale  (A.D.  1536),  when 
translating  Dn  3*.  The  seoondaiy  meaning  is  *  an 
executive  officer  who  zepreMnts,  and  acta  ondw, 
a  higher  authority.' 

Apart  from  the  mettwhorical  use  of  the  term 
(e.g.ia  describing  a  bishop  as  'Godes  budel,'  R. 
Monis.  O.E.Som.i.  117,  A.D.  117S),  it  is  applied  to : 

(1)  The  officer  of  a  Court,  in  particular,  of  a 
Forest  Court,  who  administers  citations,  etc.  (Man- 
wood,  Lavxt  of  the  Forttt,  xzi.,  A.D.  1698). 

(2)  The  agent  of  the  Lord  of  a  Manor  (Coke, 
Comm.  vpon  Littleton,  234,  A.D.  1628). 

(3)  An  official  in  Universities,  to  whom  various  ' 
duties,  ceremonial  and  executive,  pertain.  In 
Oxford  there  is  a  bedel  for  each  of  the  Faculties  of 
Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts.  The  bedels, 
each  bearing  a  mace,  walk  before  the  Chancellor 
or  Vioe'Chancellor  in  processions.  The  Arts 
bedel  is  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  In  Cambridge  there  are  two '  Esquire 
bedells,'  Masters  of  Arts,  who  supervise  academic 
ceremonials,  and  attend  on  the  highest  official 
present.  In  the  Univerdty  of  Gla^iow  there  is 
a  'bedellns'  who  is  maoe-bearer  and  alto  janitor. 


In  the  Laws  of  Tale  Collece  (1887}  provision  is 
made  for  a  '  beadle  who  shall  direct  the  prooessicm 
and  preserve  order.' 

(4)  The  officer  of  a  Trades  Gild,  who  acts  as 
messenger  of  the  Corporation  (see  English  Gildt, 
pp.  35,  121,  Early  English  Texts  Society). 

(6)  A  parish  officer,  whose  duty  is  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Vestry,  to  give  notice  of  these 
meetings,  and  to  execute  its  orders  (Stephen,  Laioa 
of  England,  IL  701).  In  the  ancient  Statutes  of 
Scottiui  Burghs,  112  (quoted  in  I>u  Cange,  Gloa- 
tarium,  e.v.  'Bedelli'),  it  is  declared  that  'any 
citation  made  without  the  bedellus  ia  not  valid.* 
Formerly  the  functions  of  the  parish  bedell  or  beadle 
includea  punishment  of  petty  offences  (cf.  Shake- 
speare, S  Senn/  ri.,u.  i.  140C,  where  the  Mayor 
is  represented  as  bidding  an  attendant  '  fetch  the 
beadle,*  who,  when  he  comes,  whips  the  impostor). 

(6)  A  church-officer,  chiefly,  wthough  not  ex- 
clusively, in  Scotland.  Du  Cange  quot^  from  the 
Concilia  Hiepan.  iv.  667,  a  reference  to  the  bedellus 
as  an  official  who  in  ecclesiastical  processions  pre- 
cedes the  Sacrist  and  the  Aoolytus ;  and  in  Eng- 
land the  parish  beadle  has  aomeUines  a  oertam 
status  in  the  par^di  church.  In  Scotland,  the 
church-beadle  (Sootiod,  bederal,  bedral,  brndat, 
betheral}  has  charge  (under  kirk-eession  and  heri- 
tors) of  the  fabric  of  tno  church,  and  is  responsible 
for  its  due  preparation  for  Divine  service.  He  is 
the  ministers  attendant  in  the  church,  and  also, 
more  or  less,  in  the  parish.  He  carries  the  Bibl^ 
Psaltw,  and  Hymn-book  up  to  the  pulpit;  and 
he  is  the  messenger  of  the  minister  in  parochial 
work.  He  act^  also,  as  the  officer  of  tfae  kirk- 
session  at  meetings,  in  citations,  etc  With  the 
office  of  beadle  are  often,  bat  not  neoesBarily, 
conjoined,  especially  in  the  country,  the  func- 
tions of  gravedigger,  bdl-ringer,  manse  f^Jdener, 
etc 

Tbe  Soottlih  beadle  has  alWHra  been  fegsided,  and  baa  re- 
garded hinuelt,  a*  an  impMtaiii  otBotaL  'I'm  half  a  mlnfrter 
myael-,  now  that  I  am  bedal,'wid  the  beadle  In  the  BriO*  ^ 
Lammttmoor.  TtM  preeenl  writer  hM  beard  a  ofaurch-olfioer  of 
lonff  etanding  apeak  of  the  rariooa  miniefeeta  who  bad  been 
*  wth  Aim.'  The  pride  <tf  a  beadle  ia  hie  own  Urk  to  notorioaa. 
A  oountry  oflldal,  whose  ofaurah  waa  of  plain  arohlteotore,  waa 
taken  to  eee  and  admire  Glaigow  CtotbeoraL  '  Ifi  lair  faehed 
wl'  tbae  pillars/  waa  bto  depredatory  comment.  Sense  of 
ottdal  re^ondbuity,  and  in  many  caaes Ions  ejiperteiMe,  render 
the  beadle  a  keen  and  often  i'  rewd  critic  of  eerrloae  and 
eermons.  'Gnde  ooorss  (coarse)  oountry  wark'  waa  a  dty 
ctaurch-<rfncer'a  estimate  of  a  rural  Diinister's  pulidt  pertono* 
anoe;  and  young  lioentiatea,  on  entering  the  vesur  after 
servioe,  have  been  known  to  quail  before  an  old  beadle  s  terst 
criticism  or  slgnlflcant  and  ^donr'  eileace.  'I  alius  (alwvs) 
liked  that  sermon'  waa  the  cauatio  reaponae  received  by  a 
minister  who  had  praacAied  am  old  sermon,  and  wishing  to  know 
If  it  had  been  reoogidied  bad  given  hla  church-ofDcer  the  op< 
portunlty  of '  remarking.'  The  old  practice  of  the  beadle  bdng 
employed  to  carry  aome  inUmatlon  to  the  entire  body  ol 
parahionen,  along  with  the  notion,  which  within  Uviog  memory 
prevailed  widely,  that  to  allow  a  caller  to  go  on  his  way  withoos 
'tasting'  was  a  hreaoh  of  hospitality,  led  to  the  character  of 
beadles  aa  a  olass  for  sobriety  being  impugned.  At  th«  pressot 
day,  however,  whan  the  spedal  temptation  Jnst  referred  to  has 
been  removed,  the  temperance  of  the  order  to  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  other  olass  m  of  sode^. 

LnvuTVUL— Munmv,  Osiftmi  SnglUk  Dietionani,  mi.  L 
(from  which  the  m^oruiy  of  the  references  In  this  artuile  to  old 
wrltershave  been  taken):  On  Cange,  (rfossafium,  s.i».  'Bedelli'; 
Hunter,  Bnerdmadit  Diet,  voLfi.;  Wrigrht,  Sn^M  IHaUet 
JHeL  vol  L ;  Whltnev.  Osntury  Diet. ;  Ramsay,  lUmlnis. 
esnes*  qf  SMUah  Hft  and  CAaroetori,  Edinburgh,  1860;  R. 
Ford,  ThUtUd&wn,  1881 ;  art.  on  'Church  Offloere'  in  Sootti$h 

RdUv,  Sept.  8,  looa.  Heney  Cowan. 

BEARD. — The  permanenoe  of  the  structure 
and  colour  of  the  hair  makes  it  an  important  key 
to  race  dassiflcation.  As  a  characterutic  of  the 
face,  it  appears  long  and  flowing  as  a  beard  chiefly 
among  tne  Caucasian  group;  the  Mongolians, 
Negroes,  and  American  aborigines  are  usually 
beardless,  exceptions  oconning  among  the  Ane- 
tralian  natives  and  the  Mefineslana.  So  tare 
was  tiie  beardless  faoe  in  an  age  when  a  race  knew 
litlJe  of  miwirfiui  outside  its  own  bmdon,  that 
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Herodotiu  <i.  106)  explsina  how  the  Scythians  '  who 
bad  plnndOTed  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Uruiia  at 
Ai»caIoD,  and  their  descendants  for  ever,  were 
smitten  by  the  divinity  with  a  disease  which 
made  them  women  instead  of  men*'  for  women  the 
ancient  Greeks  aasnmed  them  to  be.  The  more 
rationaliatio  Hippocrates  offers  a  different  ex- 
planation. '  For  my  own  part,  I  think  theee 
ailmenta  are  from  God,  and  all  the  other  ailments 
too ;  and  no  one  of  them  more  divine  than  another, 
or  more  homan  either,  bnt  all  alike  from  God. 
Each  of  sneh  things  has  a  process  of  growth,  and 
nothing  comes  into  being  without  a  process  of 
growth'  (J.  L.  Myres,  in  Anthropology  and  the 
CloMsiet,  p.  139  f.,  Oxford,  1908). 

It  is  probably  as  a  distineaishing  sign  of  man- 
hood  that  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
beard,  there  following  from  thia  many  onstoms 
and  Buperstitions,  reference  to  which  falls  viUum 
the  province  of  this  article.  It  i*  still  a  mark  of 
honour  in  the  East ;  U>e  well-bearded  man  is  one 
*wbo  has  never  hnngMed*  {Donehty,  Arabia  De- 
terta,  i,  250).  To  pall  it  is  to  inmct  an  indignity  ; 
to  have  it  forcibly  cut  off,  or  only  mutilated,  is 
a  symbol  of  di^^raoe ;  to  remove  it  voluntarily  is 
a  sign  of  mourning ;  to  stroke  it  is  the  preface  to 
ntt«ring  seeming  words  of  weight.  '  Let  me  stroake 
my  beard  thrice  like  a  Germin,  before  I  speak  a 
wise  word,'  says  an  old  writer  Pappe  W.  Hatchet, 
1589  (cf.  Oxford  Diet,  t.v.),  beanfed  age  lending 
impressiveness  to  the  thing  uttered. 

It  is  among  Orientals,  notably  those  of  Semitic 
race,  or  under  Semitic  iufiaence,  that  the  beturd 
lus  ac<jaired  sanctity.  Its  place  in  the  old  Hebrew 
ritual  18  shown  in  the  command  not  to  '  mar  the 
comers  of  thy  beard '  (Lv  19") ;  the  degradation  or 
o<mtempt  indicated  by  its  mutilation  is  exemplified 
in  the  cutting  off  one  half  of  the  beards  of  David's 
servants  by  the  Ammonites  (2  S  10*),  and  its 
neglect  or  removal  as  a  nrmbol  of  mourning  is 
referred  to  in  Job  1",  2  S  19^,  En  fl".  Is  16», 
Jer  41*.  The  vagaries  and  vanities  of  custom 
marking  its  histoiy  find  illustration  in  Herod, 
ii.  36:  'The  priests  of  the  gods  in  other  lands 
wear  long  hair,  but  in  Egypt  they  shave  their 
heads ;  among  other  men  the  custom  is  that  in 
mourning  those  whom  the  matter  concerns  most 
nearly  hare  their  hair  cut  short,  but  the  Egyptians, 
when  death  oooon,  let  tiidr  hair  grow  lon^both 
that  on  the  head  and  that  on  the  chin.'  WfaUe 
the  lower  classes  among  the  E^iyptians  appear  as 
bearded  [Joseph  shaves  himBcir  before  he  enters 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  Gn  41>*],  the  priests 
and  court  officials  kept  the  barbers  bujqr.  Some- 
times artificial  beards  were  worn  as  symbols  of 
dignity  at  sdonn  festivals,  the  Idz^s  D^og  out 

3aare  at  the  bottmn.  The  beards  on  the  statnes 
tiie  gods  were  cnrled  at  the  end.  Among  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  the  lower  castes  were 
shaven,  while  kings  and  others,  probably  as 
members  of  the  sacerdotal  or  military  caste,  wore 
beards,  frixzled  and  anointed  (of.  Lr  8").  The 
example  of  Ifnhammad  in  keeping  his  beard 
unshorn  was  followed  by  the  faithful,  and  it  is 
by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  and  their  own  that 
they  swear,  as  in  the  presence  of  Allfih.  In 
Muslim  custom^  perhaps  gradually  becoming 
obsolete,  there  is  zealous  care  of  the  hairs  that 
fall^  from  the  beard,  these  being  preserved  by 
tiieir  owner  for  burial  with  him,  or  sometimea 
deporated  in  the  grave  during  his  lifetime.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  they  were  broken  'as  a  sort  of 
stipulation  with  some  angel  who  was  supposed  to 
be  on  the  watch,  and  who  would  look  to  the  safe 
passage  of  the  consigners  of  the  treasure  to  ^uudise ' 
(EBf*,  8.  v.).  Such  a  practice  is  in  keeping  with 
the  blurred  conception  of  the  barbaric  nima  as  to 
the  *me'and  *notm^'  wherein  all  that  pertains  to 


the  individual,  from  the  several  parts  of  his  body 
even  to  his  name,  is  assumed  to  be  integrally 
bound  up  with  him,  and  to  be  media  whereby 
BorceiT  may  be  worked  upon  him.  The  story  goes 
that  SeUm  I.  (1612-20)  was  the  first  KhalU  to 
appear  beardless,  and  when  the  Shaikh  nl-Isl&m 
remonstrated,  the  monarch  replied,  <I  have  cut 
off  my  beard,  that  the  Vizier  may  have  nothing 
to  lead  me  by.'  A  more  veracious  history  records 
that  Alexander  the  Great  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  cut  off  their  beards,  so  that  the  enemy  oouid 
not  lay  hidd  of  them.  The  presence  or  absence  at 
the  bwd  la  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  between 
the  priests  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Charcbes, 
although  the  bearded  images  on  the  coins  of  Popes 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  prove  that  the 
clean-shaven  face  has  not  the  antiquity  of  the 
tonsure.  The  Franciacans  are  at  variauoe  as  to 
whether  the  founder  of  tbnr  order  wore  a  beard, 
and  on  this  ground  are  divided  into  the  'bearded ' 
and  the  '  shaven.' 

It  is  amu^g  to  notice  that  James  Ward 
(1769-1859),  a  painter  of  some  renown,  published 
a  D^ence  of  the  Beard  on  Scriptural  grounds, 
'  giving  eighteen  reasons  why  man  was  bound  to 
grow  a  beard,  nnlesB  he  was  indl^rent  as  to 
offending  the  Creator  and  good  taste,'  while 
in  1860  one  Theologos  published  a  book  entitied 
Shaving  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  and  a  hindrance 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  arguing  that  the  beard 
was  a  Divinely  provided  diest- protector,  and 
adding,  '  were  it  in  any  other  position,  its  wnefit 
and  purpose  might  be  doubtedT'  A  more  ancient 
oontributi<m  was  made  by  the  Emperor  Julian  in 
his  Mitopogon,  or  Enemy  of  the  Beard,  a  satire  on 
the  effeminato  manners  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch, 
who  had  laughed  at  him  for  eJlowing  his  '  shaggy 
and  populous  beard '  (the  phrase  is  Gibbon's)  to 
grow  aner  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
Samuel  Bntler,  in  his  Characters  and  Passages 
(ed.  A.  R.  Walter,  Cambrids^  1008],  thus  humor' 
ously  describes  the  sami  'Heretotore  his  Beard 
was  the  Badge  of  his  Frofeaadon,  and  Lengtii  of 
that  in  all  hifl  Polemics  was  ever  accounted  the 
Length  of  his  Weapon  ;  but  when  the  Trade  fell, 
that  fell  too.*  Monumental  and  other  evidence 
shows  that  the  Greeks  wore  beards  until  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  [readers  of  Herodotus  will 
ranonber  hia  reference  to  the  neat  beard  of  the 
prieatesB  of  Athene  (L  175 ;  viii  104)],  about  which 
period  the  Romans  sulnnitted  their  chins  to 
iiarbera  from  Sicily. 

How  the  treatment  of  a  natural  featnre 
of  the  human  male  was  from  time  to  time 
made  a  matter  of  dispute,  ev«i  to  the  shedding 
of  Uood,  finds  illustration  in  the  war  between 
Petaans  and  Tartars  because  the  former  would 
not  cut  off  their  beards,  while  the  retention  or 
removal  of  these  became  the  symbol  of  the 
dominant  or  subject  races.  Among  the  West 
Goths  imd  Burgnndians  the  lower  classes  were 
beardless,  in  contrast  to  their  rulers,  and  under 
Norman  rule  some  (rf  the  English  chose  to 
exile  themselves  rather  than  lose  tiieir  beards. 
But  not  long  after  the  Conquest  the  Normans 
ceased  to  smtve.  The  part  that  fashion  and 
sycophancy  have  played  in  the  history  of  the 
l>eard  is  not  wholly  removed  from  the  domain  of 
Ethics,  in  the  changing  standards  of  whii^ 
'custom,'  as  Pindar  says  (Herod,  iii.  88),  'is  king 
of  all.'  The  Spaniards  shaved  off  thcdr  beards 
because  Philip  T.  could  not  grow  one;  and  the 
French  did  the  same  because  Lonis  xm.  was  beard* 
less ;  while  the  latter  people,  a  centuiy  earlier,  wore 
beards  in  imitation  of  Francis  I.,  who  grew  one  to 
hide  the  scar  of  a  wound  on  his  chin.  It  is  said  that 
'  three  hairs  from  a  French  king's  beard  under  the 
waxen  seat  stamped  on  the  royal  letter  or  charter 
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wer«  supposed  to  add  greater  security  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  promises  made  in  the  document  itself ' 
{BBr»,  M.  v.). 

Taming  to  Engl&ud,  we  find  tiiat,  in  the  reign 
<A  Henry  Till.,  'the  aathorities  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
prohibited  wearers  of  beards  from  sitting  at  the 
great  table  unless  they  paid  double  commons.' 
Then  came  {temp.  Elisabeth)  taxation  of  beards, 
assessed  according  to  their  age  or  to  the  social  posi- 
tion of  their  wearers,  beards  of  above  a  fortnight's 

SDwth  bung  subject  to  a  yearly  tax  of  8e.  4d.  But 
a  impost  (wbicn  Peter  the  Great  copied,  under 
tnrbaioQS  eonditioiu,  in  Russia)  faUed  in  its 
object,  perhaps  finding  a  substitute  in  the  du^ 
on  hair-powder,  which  was  abolished  in  1860.  In 
his  Survey  of  London,  Stow  records  that  in  1563 
'Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  being  Mayor  of  Lond<m,  wore 
a  beard.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  vuitured  thus 
to  deforme  his  (dfio^  and  haidly  did  ^e  city 
support  the  shock.*  The  vaU-known  Vandyke 
pcTtraita  of  Charles  L  and  of  the  CaTSliers  snow 
what  mode  of  trimming  the  beard  was  then  in 
vogue,  but  by  the  time  that  Charles  U.  came  to 
tiie  tlmme  all  Europe  shaved,  only  tlie  moustache 
being  worn.  It  is  within  the  memoiy  of  the 
nidoWaged  that  tha  wearing  of  beards  Tendered 
the  individiial  liable  to  assault  and  insult,  and 
that  it  met  with  oppodtion  and  prohibiti<»  from 
em^oyers  of  labour  and  persona  in  authority,  nn^ 
auen  intarferenoe  with  individual  liberty  on  so  un- 
important a  matter  was  found  to  be  as  futile  as 
has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  all  sumptuary  laws. 

LmaATVBB,— Id  sJdWon  to  satborttlM  oUmI  abore :  Duck* 
worth,  MtnhaUn  and  Anthmoton,  Ounbridn,  lOM,  pp. 

Psnot, ^rt  4n CMiNh  iL  W ;  srt  'SMfd.' In  £A'« UL  MS. 

Edwabd  Cuidd. 

BBAST  (Apooalyptio).— See  AHncBBWr. 

BEATIFICATION.— I.  DefiaJtioii.— Beatifi- 
cation at  the  present  day  In  the  Churdi  of  Borne 
is  a  formal  act  1^  which  the  Church  permits,  under 
Papal  authority,  that  a  oerson  who  has  died  in 
the  Catholic  faith  shall  be  honoured  with  a 
public  veneration,  and  be  foimaUy  styled  Btatut 
or  Beetta  (' blessed *).  The  cult,  however,  is 
limited.  Venerati<m  is  not  required  or  authorized 
thronghoat  the  whole  Church ;  it  is  permitted  in 
a  particular  diooeee  or  countiy,  or  by  a  particular 
retigious  order  or  other  associated  body.  Only 
with  this  restriction  are  the  picture  or  relics  of 
the  person  who  has  received  beatification  allowed 
to  be  exhibited,  or  is  the  recitation  of  his  jiarti- 
onlar  o£Boe  or  mass  pennitted.  Beatification  is 
thus  a  preparatory  act,  preliminary  to  the  definitive 
eanonizatton  {^.v.)  by  which  a  servant  of  <3od  is 
formally  raakeil  unong  the  saints  at  tiie  Unirusal 
Church, 

a.  History. — llie  present  custom  dates  from  a 
Bull  of  Urban  TUI.  m  1634  {CtOettit  ffierutalem 
eives,  July  6,  1634).  It  is  folly  described  in  the 
classic  autiiority  on  the  subject,  the  work  of  Pope 
Benedict  xnr.  (Lambertini),  d$  Strvonmlhi  BtaMl- 
eoHone  et  Beatorum  (kmonixaCione,  It  marks  toe 
eonelunoD  of  a  long  historical  process,  which  mnst 
here  be  very  brieny  sketched.  The  distinction 
between  beatification  and  canonization  arose  very 
gradually,  and,  even  when  the  distinction  was 
recognized  as  existingi  the  dividing  line  was  not 
exactly  dravm  j  it  was  long  disputed  whether 
the  XSnperor  Chwles  the  Great  (Charlemagne) 
was  to  be  regarded  as  canonized  or  <mly  beattfied 
{th  Servorutn  D«i,  etc.,  tom.  i.  cap.  u.).  It  is 
thQs  impoesthle  to  trace  the  history  of  the  one 
process,  bom  its  origin,  a^iart  from  that  of  tlie 
other. 

Local  venation  may  be  traced  hack  to  tba 
eailieit  Christian  ages,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 


Polyoarp  {Eusebios,  HUt.  Bed.  iv,  15),  often  grew 
into  a  wider  recognition  in  the  Church.  At 
oratain  periods  an  association  can  be  (meed 
with  the  pagan  custom  of  apotheosis,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  essentially  in  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  saints  were  never  in  any 
way  ranked  as  Divine  or  semi-Divine,  but  merely 
as  those  whose  virtues  had  been  specially  rewuded 
by  God  fcf.  G.  Boissier,  'Apotb^oee'  m  Darem- 
herg-SagUo,  Dietionnaire  de$  antiquittt  gncquet 
et  romainea,  t.  i.  pp.  S28-327).  But  none  the 
less  many  rites  and  symbols  common  to  the 
Christian  and  pagan  cults  have  been  traced,  and 
there  was  in  the  Christian  hagiology  occasional 
indebtedness  to  pagan  sources  as  well  as  inevitable 
analogy  and  surviving  superstition  (cf.  Hippolyte 
Delehaye,  Let  Lfffendee  hagnograpMqvet*,  Brussels, 
1006).  Bellarmine,  on  the  other  hand,  traces  the 
Christian  custom  to  th«  Old  Testament  and  the 
veneration  of  the  Jewish  Church  for  Enoch,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  etc.  ^Cknttrov.,  Paris,  1613,  t.  ii. 
coL  700).  In  the  Christian  Church  it  originated 
in  the  veneration  of  martyrs  (q.v.),  whose  rtdios 
were  regarded  with  reverence,  and  on  whose 
tombs  sTtars  were  srt  up  (cf.  Dachesne,  Originet 
dit  mUU  cMtsw,  1S80,  Eng.  ed.  IWK  pp>  28»-884, 
etc).  But  no  paUio  v«ieration  vas  allowed 
except  by  anthon^  of  the  bishop.  B^istMS  of 
those  who  were  thus  honoured  were  kept,  and 
their  names  were  recited  at  the  Eucharist  '  From 
these  diptycbs  came  the  kalendars,  and  from 
the  kalenciars  in  later  days  the  martyroli^es' 
(W.  H.  Hutton.  Th»  Iitfluenee  qf  CiSrittianity 
upon  National  CAaracter,  illuairated  by  the  Livet 
and  Legend*  of  the  Englith  Saint*,  Bampton 
Leettties,  190S,  London,  1903,  p.  21).  But  venera- 
tion was  not  long  reetrioted  to  the  martyrs;  it 
was  extended  to  '  confessors,'  i.e.  those  in  whom 
a  peaceful  death  followed  a  life  of  heroic  or 
eonsjaonous  virtnet  ud  it  soon  spread  still 
more  widely.  In  uie  leeognition  oi  saintUness 
diffnent  usagM  grew  up  and  were  developed,  as 
at  Bome  (cf.  Duwiesnef  Liber  Pontifiealit,  tom.  i. 
pp.  c-ci.)  and  in  Africa  (Optatus,  I{i*t.  Donat. 
in  PL  t.  XL  ool.  916-917).  The  rights  of  the 
episcopate  to  authorise  the  veneration  of  departed 
saints  continued  at  least  till  the  second  half  of  the 
12th  century.  In  their  own  dioceses,  and  after 
a  formal  and  semi-judicial  process,  tlie  bishops 
exercised  their  power  as  pari  of  their  authority 
to  regulate  all  that  related  to  Divine  service. 
There  nas  been  a  tendency  among  Roman  Catholics 
in  recent  years  to  distinguish  tiius  between  boatifi- 
cation  and  canonization,  and  to  consider  that  the 
former  alone  lay  within  the  power  of  the  episcopate, 
the  latter  never  having  been  declared  except  fay 
the  Roman  Pontifi*  (so  T.  Ortolan,  in  Dictiownairt 
de  Thtologic  CtUholigue,  Paris,  1005,  fasc  xv. 
col.  1632) ;  but  the  IsM  survival  of  the  claim  on 
behalf  of  local  bishops,  and  its  exercise  (as  still 
in  the  Eastern  Church)  by  Councils,  would  seem 
to  conflict  with  this  view.  [Thus  the  Council  of 
Cloveehoo  (747)  fixed  the  veneratitm  in  Eu^land 
of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbiury ; 
and  cf.  vindication  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours  of  his 
right  in  the  matter  of  veneration,  in  hla  Vita,  by 
Sulpicius  Severus,  c.  xi.]  A  survival  of  the  rights 
of  the  episcopate  is  still  fonnd  in  the  preliminaries 
which  now  precede  beatification.  The  bishop  of 
a  diocese  in  which  a  special  reverence  is  felt  for 
some  departed  Christian  oolleete  evidence  by 
what  is  known  as  the  *  Informative  Process,'  and 
transmits  this  to  Rome,  if  it  is  regarded  as 
snfticient,  the  Pope  issuea  a  decree  by  which  the 
cause  of  'the  venerable  servant  of  God*  is  intro- 
duced to  the  Congregation  of  Sacred  Rites.  From 
thia  moment  tiie  title  of  *  Venerable '  is  given,  wd 
the  first  step  towards  beatification  is  tak^ 
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3.  MeUwd.  —  Beatifioation  is  of  two  kindi — 
f<miial  and  equipollent  (or  equivalent).  Tlie 
latter  ia  due  aat  to  a  positive  declaration  of  the 
Chnroh,  but  to  a  tacit  acoeptance.  Veneration  of 
a  particnlftf  person  has  begun,  and  spread,  without 
formal  approbation,  till  an  anoient  colt  and  the 
testimony  of  historians  are  accepted  as  grounda  for 
a  general  peimisnon.  To  this  class  oelong  the 
cases  of  St.  Bomwald,  St.  Norbert,  St.  Margaret 
of  Scotland,  Pope  Gr^ory  vn.,  all  eventnall^ 
canonised  saints  (for  comparatively  modern  evi- 
dence of  how  this  grew  up,  cf.  the  case  of  St. 
Osmund,  Maiden,  Canonisation  of  S,  Osmund, 
Wilts  Beoords  Society,  1901,  pp.  108-110).  Formal 
beatification  is  regarded  by  Benedictxiv.  as  far  more 
weigh^  than  equipollent  oeati&oation  {op.  dt.  lib.  L 
oap.  liL  a.  10),  since  the  former  is  the  result  of  a 
long  and  careful  process  of  minute  examination, 
wherms  the  latter  originates  in  popular  sympathy, 
which  the  Church  has  come  to  accept  without 
any  such  definite  testing.  Though  there  has  been 
dispute  on  the  ^int  (see  Canonization),  it 
appears  that  the  brief  of  Alexander  it,  ,  De  religtuOt 
«t  veturtUiome  aanetorum,  1170  (in  G}rptu  turia 
Oammiei,  L  ilL  tit.  45),  was  tlie  first  dranite 
reawation  of  cases  of  beatifioation  for  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  See.  From  this  time  the  power  of 
beatifioation  was  withdrawn  from  prelates  of  what- 
ever dignity,  emd  from  Councils,  and  it  is  now  con- 
sidered not  to  be  within  the  rightseTen  of  General 
Connoils  dnrins  a  vacaiu^  in  ue  Papal  See. 

For  formal  beatifioation,  testimony  not  only  of 
holiness  of  life  but  of  miracles  (which  need  not 
necessarily  have  been  wrought  during  life)  is  re- 

Juired  (cf.  L.  Ferrari,  Prompta  Bibliotheea,  Borne, 
766,  torn.  viL  f,  276 :  *  duo  copulative  reQuirantur, 
scilicet  exoellentia  virtutum  in  ^;radu  fieroioo,  et 
miraoula,  ita  vt  neo  exoellentia  virtutum  sine 
miraenlis  nee  miracola  ^«  vhrtutibus  sufficiaiit'). 
From  the  time  of  Alexander  vu.  the  process  of 
beatification  has  taken  place  at  the  Vatican 
(Benedict  XIT.,  op.  eii.  lib.  t  cap.  xxiv.).  The 
writings  (if  there  are  any),  virtues,  and  miracles 
are  strictly  examined  bv  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Bites.  '  Poetulators  are  appoint^  to  plead  in 
favour  of  tiie  claim :  a  '  Promoter  of  the  Faith ' 
(popularly  known  as  Advocaius  DiaboU)  has  the 
duty  seeking  for  flaws  in  the  case.  If  the  claim 
is  regarded  as  proved,  a  decree  of  Beatifioation  is 
solemnly  proclaimed  in  St.  Peter's  (a  modem  pro- 
cess, in  the  case  of  the  'English  Martyrs,  is 
described  in  Camm,  Livea  of  the  English  Martyrs, 
London,  1904,  vol.  i  p.  14  ff.).  But  the  decision, 
though  given  by  th»  Pope«  is  not  regarded  as 
infallible,  because  the  nminate  decision  of  the 
Church  is  not  reached  until  the  process  is  com< 
pleted  by  canonization  (cf.  Benedictxiv.,  op.  eU. 
lib.  i.  cap.  xlii.  n.  10).  Before  this  stage  is  reached 
a  further  examination  is  held,  which  may  result 
in  the  name  being  sbnck  off  the  list  of  Beati.  The 
Fape  is  thereftwe  not  cmiridered  as  infallible  in 
pronoanoing  a  decree  <tf  beatifioation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  extremely  rash  to  dispute  or 
criticize  such  a  decree. 

Beatification  authorizes  a  cult  limited  to  par- 
ticular districts  and  to  particular  acts,  which  are 
defined  in  the  terms  01  the  particular  decree  or 
indnlt.  -If  no  special  terms  are  laid  down  the  colt 
is  regulated  by  a  general  decree  of  the  Congre- 
s»tion  of  Kites  of  September  27,  1659  (GardeHini, 
I)ecreta  AtUhentica,  Kome,  189KB,  t.  i.  pp.  231- 
232),  which  orders  that  (1)  the  name  of  the  Beattts 
shall  not  be  inscribed  in  Martyrolones,  local 
calendars,  or  those  of  religious  orders ;  (2)  images, 
laotures,  or  statues  of  faim  may  not  be  publicly 
exposed  in  ohnrohM  without  permismim  of  the 
Holy  See ;  (3)  his  relics  are  not  to  be  carried  in 
procesaum ;  (4)  he  may  not  be  chosen  as  patron 


ssunt  of  a  church ;  (6)  the  cult  may  not  be 
extended  from  the  place  allowed  to  another 
without  indnlt. 

For  the  customs  which  regulate  beatification  in 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  where  it  is  not  dis. 
tinguished  firom  oanonlsatitui,  see  artiele  Cahon- 

IZATION. 

LmpuTPM.— Benadlct  nv.,  d*  Anorwm  ZM  BtatUUatiaiu 
«(  Bealorum  C<m{mization4,  M  ed.,  4  toU.,  BoIogiM,  ira4-17SS, 
conitd«ted  In  Bmtdicti  Ziv.  Pont.  Opt.  Mast.  Opira  Omnia, 
Vemoo,  1767  <the  editioo  naed  for  tbo  parpOM  of  tbU  Article  {■ 
that  in  u  vda.,  Borne,  I787-I792) :  Ferrari,  Pnmpta  BibUo- 
tluea  Canoniea,  Bom*,  1700,  and  Ptrii,  1884;  GardsUni 
Dter^a  ^uMcnnea  CmanoaHonig  SaororUM  RUkum,  Bmne, 
1898-1901 ;  Vacant  MHTUuwvDrt,  DleUotmairt  <fa  ZUoterft 
CathoUmu,laMO.sL,Fv1a,a&i  Bsccari.  la  OathoHe  Enqfio- 
jNSdta,  U.  Mt-SflB,  Hew  York,  IBOB.      W.  H.  HUTTOH. 

BEATING  AND  STRIKING.-SeeSTBiKiHQ. 

BEATITUDE.— See  Blessedness. 

BEAUTY.— It  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  article  to  discuss  all  the  theories  that  have 
been  advanced  on  the  conception  of  Beauty.  No 
concei^on,  indeed,  has  received  mwe  attention 
from  philosophers.  We  shall  select  out  of  the 
general  histwy  of  ideas  the  most  outstanding 
theories  of  the  Beautiful,  with  the  special  aim  of 
tracing  their  relationship.  The  subject  will  be 
dealt  with  under  the  following  heads  :  (i.)  in  Greek 
philosophy,  (ii.)  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  (iii.)  in  the  pnilosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  (iv.)  in  modem  philosophy,  (v.)  in  contem- 
porary philosophy,  (vi.)  conclusion,  in  which  tiie 
author  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  prineipleB 
that  arise  from  this  discussion,  and  the  course 
which,  according  to  him,  should  be  pursued  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  true  c(mception  of  Beauty. 

i.  In  Grsbk  PHZLOSOPHr.—The  Greek  is  a 
bom  artist,  and  his  education  affords  him  plenty 
of  scope  for  all  the  manifestations  of  the  Beauti- 
fuL  Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  esthetic 
theories  comes  very  late  in  Greece.  It  is  not  until 
the  time  of  Socrates.  The  reason  is  that  nothing 
comes  of  the  study  of  Beauty  except  in  an  integ- 
rallv  constituted  philosophy,  and  before  the  age 
of  Pericles  Greek  thought  was  unable  to  attain  to 
true  sfstematization. 

One  common  feature,  we  believe,  characterizes 
all  the  eesthetic  theories  of  the  Greeks :  Beauty  is 
considered  as  an  attribute  of  things.  If  they  think 
at  all  of  the  impression  that  it  makra  on  one,  they 
do  so  only  in  a  secondary  way,  and  not  in  order  to 
see  in  the  impression  an  essential  element  of 
Beauty.  The  result  is  that  Greek  specnlations 
on  Beauty  are  closely  allied  to  metaphysics. 

There  are  two  principal  theories  which  have 
suooessively  held  favour  in  the  schools:  (1)  the 
Platonic-Aristotelian  theory,  and  (2)  the  Plotinian 
or  Neo-FIatonic  theory. 

X.  Platonic  •Aristotelian  theory. — We  do  not 
possess  a  speeial  treatise  im  Beauty  either  from 
Plato  or  from  Aristotfe.  their  ideas  on  the  subject 
being  scattered  tiiroaghont  their  difi'erent  works. 
Plato's  chief  references  to  Beauty  are  in  his  Sym- 
poHum,  First  ffippias,  Goryias,  and  a  few  books 
of  the  Republic.  Aristotle  informs  us,  at  the  end 
of  his  Metaphysics,  that  he  will  deal  more  fully 
with  Beauty  in  a  special  trea^se,  which,  if  it  was 
ever  writt^,  has  not  come  down  to  ue.  Id  his 
Poetics  some  general  principles  are  found,  although 
tragedy  alone  is  speciany  dealt  with. 

The  intellectual  relationship  between  Aristotle 
and  Plato  in  eesthetics  is  so  close  that  their  doc- 
trines may  be  summarized  together,  as  follows : 

(a)  Beauty  resides  in  order,  and  in  the  meta- 
physical elements  included  in  order,  namely,  unity 
and  multiplicity  (harmony,  ^mmetiy,  proptntion). 
It  is  well  known  that  the  study  of^  unity  and 
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multiplicity  forms  one  of  the  favoorite  problems 
of  Greek  speculation ;  the  stady  of  order  is  the 
ee«thetic  aspect  of  this  problem.  And  Greek  art, 
chiefly  the  axehiteotan  and  scnlptore  of  the  time 
of  Pwicles,  provides  an  eloquent  and  perfect  com- 
mentary  on  the  Platonio  -  Aristotelian  formula. 
The  niMterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture  symbolize  in 
stone  and  marble  the  theory  of  numbers  and  their 
attribates. 

Measure  and  proportion,  says  Plato,  are  the 
elements  of  bean^  and  of  perteodon.  *  I  do  not 
mean  by  beauty  of  form  such  beauty  as  that  of 
animals  or  pictures,  which  the  many  would  sup- 
pose to  be  m^  meaning ;  but  .  .  .  understand  me 
to  mean  straight  lines  and  circles,  and  the  plane 
and  solid  figures  which  are  formed  out  of  them  ; 
...  for  these  I  affirm  to  be  not  only  relatively 
beautiful,  like  other  tliinKS,  but  Uiey  are  eternally 
and  abeolutely  beautiful  *  {Philtbtu,  61 ;  Jowett  s 
Diaiogvet  of  Plato*,  1892,  iv.  629).  Aristotle 
likewise  writes  >dp  xoXiv  ^  iiey(9n  ml  ni^t, 
*  Beauty  oonsista  of  order  united  to  magnitude ' 
{Poetict,  viL  4).  And  Plato  applies  his  theory  to 
the  elements  of  the  universe — air,  water,  earth, 
fire.  These  he  reduces  to  geometrioal  fignres, 
which  he  thinks  perfectly  beautiful — in  the  same 
way  as  Aristotle  applies  his  theory  to  the  State. 

ui  the  case  of  a  oody,  popular  sentiment  added 
to  the  element  of  order  the  charm  of  colour 
{suavitaa  eoloria),  as  oharaoteristic  of  the  beauti- 
ful. Xenophon,  the  Stoics,  Cicero,  and  others  are 
upholders  of  this  conception,  and  we  shall  see  that 
Plotinus  mentions  it  as  a  common  way  of  repre- 
senting beauty  among  his  oontempoiaiies  and 
immediate  predevessors. 

{b)  ThA  beautiful  i*  the  ffood. —ThiB  identity 
applies  chiefi^  to  moral  ^ood,  or  virtue.  (Con- 
versely, vice  is  the  deformity  of  the  soul.)  It  is 
the  pnUoeophical  trauBlatiou  of  the  word  iraX«jcd- 

E$it.  Is  not  Thersites,  in  Homer,  both  ill- 
ronred  in  body  and  evil  in  heart  t  '  Beautiful, 
too,  as  are  both  truth  and  knowledge,  you  will  be 
right  in  esteeming  this  other  oatnre  [the  idea  of 
good]  as  more  beautiful  than  either*  (Plato,  Re- 
public,  vi.  008 ;  Jowett,  op.  eit.  iii.  210).  And 
wbm  we  remember  that  the  central  idea  of  Plato's 
metaphyrioa  is  the  Good  and  not  the  True,  we 
nitdersUnd  how  defective  is  the  sayinjit  errone- 
ously attributed  to  him,  'The  Beautiful  is  the 
brightness  of  the  Tme.*  Aristotle  tried  to  estab- 
lish certain  distinctions  between  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Good,  but  these  are  superficial,  and  we  con- 
clude with  B^nard  -.  *  Quand  on  signale  ioi  un 
grand  progrte  dans  la  scienoe  dn  bean,  on  se 
tranpe^  {'L'Esthitique  d'Aristote,*  in  Acad.  Se. 
mor.  ei  polU.  1887.  p.  A83). 

Thia  ihort  mooount  ol  Uw  Platonio-AfMotalUn  doctrint  n- 
qnlraa  %  law  further  raouu-kB.  (1)  N«tui»Uv  the  thaoriea  which 
hare  hut  been  expounded  ftre  Influenoed  oy  the  dlSerencea  ot 
dootrma  In  metaLpayslcf  tiM  wpftrftte  theee  two  gnmt  Greek 
mintU.  Fbr  PUto,  rekUty  (and,  ooneequentij,  bewitr,  order, 
eod  bkrmonr)  is  enthroned  in  ft  niprft-aenMul  worid,  ot  wbioh 
thing*  peroeived  by  our  mdm  u«  only  « llaetlnir  etwdow ;  tor 
ArbtotM,  reiJltv  dwell*  on  the  euth,  Mtd  the  beautiful  !■  Imin*- 
nent  In  well-oraered  being*,  where  our  intelligence  perodvee  It, 
through  the  channel  ol  the  Mneee  «nd  Ite  power  of  Imegtna- 
ikn.  (8)  AriaUitle  agree*  wHb  Plato  In  eepaiaUng  the  beauti- 
ful troiD  art,  the  latter  harlng  it*  whole  raiton  d'ttr*  In  the 
ImHaapn  (fuVqviO  ot  nature,  as  noh,  without  taUiv  Into 
aoooont  the  Mthetic  value  of  thl*  Imitation.  And,  Inaamnch 
as  It  is  an  ImltaUoo  of  the  actual,  art  la  aomewhat  depreciated, 
the  only  value  reoognlied  In  It  being  the  help  It  give*  to  the 
production  and  diffuilon  ot  mMvllty.  (8)  Plato  and  Ariitotle 
(eapedally  the  latter)  imply  in  oertala  texU  that  the  beautiful 
ikould  make  an  impruitm,  and  that  It  give*  u*  pleaaure ;  but 
neither  ot  them  analyiea  the  natoi*  oi  thla  pleaaure  or  the 
nayohical  actlvitiea  that  prodooe  H.  The  otifMtiN  and  onto- 
loglcat  point  ot  Tlew  dominatea  their  Mthetioa. 

2,  Plotioian  or  Neo-Platonic  theory.— In  the 
3rd  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  there  arose  in 
Alexandria,  the  centre  then  of  civilization  and 
eultture,  a  new  a»thetic  formula,  which  was  not 
Img  in  spreading  to  other  Greek  cenbes.  Plotinus 


(A.D.  S0i-S70),  the  most  brilliant  representative  of 
Neo-Platouimn,  explained  these  new  ideas  in  a 
noble  book,  full  of  inspiration  and  mystical  exalta- 
tion, the  Enneadt.  The  first  obapter  of  Book  vi. 
is  devoted  to  *  Beauty.*  There  are  in  his  doefcrines 
two  distinct  parte. 

(a)  First,  tnere  is  a  erUieal  part,  or  a  jnosecut- 
ing  speech  against  the  Platonic- Aristotelian  argu- 
ment. 'Is  it,  as  everybody  holds,  the  relative 
proportion  of  eacAi  part  to  the  other  and  to  the 
whole,  with  the  additicm^  diann  of  oolonr*  that 
constitutes  beauty,  when  it  addresses  itsdf  to  si^t  ? 
In  this  case,  since  the  beauty  of  bodies  in  general 
consists  of  the  symmetry  and  just  proportion  of 
their  parts,  it  cannot  be  found  in  anytMng  timfie, 
it  can  appear  only  in  oompodtes.  The  whole  alone 
is  beautiful ;  the  parts  cannot  of  themselves 
possess  any  beauty.  Th^  are  beaatifnl  only  in 
their  relation  to  the  whole.  If,  however,  the 
whole  is  beautiful,  it  seems  necessary  that  the 
parts  also  should  be  beautiful ;  beauty  cannot 
result  from  a  collection  of  ugly  things '  (Bnneada, 
i.  6). 

(6)  Secondly,  there  is  a  constructive  part.  The 
new  argument  may  be  given  thus :  Beauty  is  a 
transcendental  idea,  that  is,  everything  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  measure  of  ite  own  reality.  <  Every- 
thing is  beautifnl  in  its  own  essential  being* 
[Ennectds,  v.  8).  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
emanative  philosophy  of  Plotinos  the  universe 
springs  from  the  unalterable  generating  power  of 
a  primary  being,  called  the  One  or  the  Good 
Piattmio  inflnoioe),  from  whom,  by  a  method  of 
OSS,  is  derived  a  series  of  ininciples,  produced  the 
one  from  the  otlier,  eaoh  lees  perfect  than  its  pre* 
decessor :  the  intelligence,  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and,  lastly,  matter  and  the  sensible  world.  Like 
this  descending  scale  of  Being  and  the  Good, 
there  is  a  descending  scale  of  Beauty,  and,  in 
order  to  make  it  cleany  understood,  Plotinus  had 
recourse  to  a  eomparison  with  Xi^goA  and  its  spatial 
diffusion— an  inia«e  bonowed  ftom.  Plato^  B»- 
public  (bk.  vi).  Further,  light  becomes  synony- 
mous with  Being,  with  Goodness,  and  with  Beanty. 
'  Eve^thing  shines  in  the  world  of  intelligence. 
...  In  the  world  of  sense  the  most  beautiful 
thing  is  fire '  [Enneadt,  v.  8,  $  10 ;  of.  i.  6,  J  3. 
and  pcutim).  It  is  of  great  importance  to  notice 
that  tiie  glory  of  light  (dyXtua)  has,  according  to 
Plotinus,  a  metaphysical  value,  and  is  correlmve 
with  the  conception  of  being,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
qnestion  of  the  impression  produced,  or  of  a  re- 
lation between  the  splendour  of  the  thing  and  the 
capacity  of  the  subject  who  contemplates  it. 

Anotber  innovation  of  Plotinus  ia  that  art  Is  not 
excluded  from  the  domain  of  the  Beautiful,  bis 
logical  argument  being  as  follows : — ^The  artist 
realizes  the  Beautiful  in  the  proportion  in  which 
his  work  is  real.  And  that  is  why  the  artist 
should  not  slavishly  copy  Nature ;  but,  with  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  or  archetypal  ideas,  he 

should  endeavour  to  roach  the  very  source  from 
whidi  all  life  springs,  and  in  accordance  with  it 
ccnreot  the  impmrfeotions  of  sensible  things. 

it  In  THB  PBILOSOPBT  OF  THB  CEUROH 
FatBSBS. — Indebted  to  Neo-Platonism  for  a  great 
number  of  their  philosophical  doctrines,  the  Choroh 
Fathers  assumed  and  even  accentuated  itssasthetio 
optimism.  They  exalted  Nature,  they  sang  its 
beauty,  and  many  {».g.  St.  John  Chrysostom)  de- 
preciated art,  the  work  of  man,  in  order  to  make 
the  bmuty  m  the  world,  the  work  of  God,  more 
glorious.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Church  Fathers' 
oonc«ption  of  beauty  that  is  not  directly  due  to 
the  Greeks.  St.  Aurustiue,  the  most  representa- 
tive, who,  in  his  yontli,  wrote  a  treatise  de  Putchro, 
inclines  somewhat  towards  the  Platonic-Aristo- 
telian theories.   *Omnis  corporis  pnleritndo  est 
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paitium  omignientia  cam  quad&m  ooloris  snavi- 
Ute  *  {th  OvSaU  Dei,  xxii.  19).  He  has  bequeathed 
to  hb  a  famona  definition  of  the  oonoeption  of 
order  :  '  Ordo  est  pariam  dispariomque  re  rum  ina 
loca  tribnens  dispositlo  *  {ib.  xiz.  3).  On  the  other 
hand»  St.  Basil  and  Mendo-Dionyttus  the  Areopa- 
gite  adopt  the  Neo-Platonio  theories.  The  latter 
exereised  great  influence  on  the  sBsthetios  of  the 
Middle  Ages  means  of  his  treaUse  On  Divme 
Names,  for  it  was  the  oommentary  on  tlus  treatise 
that  drew  forth  all  the  dissertations  Soholasti- 
flism  on  the  BeantifnL 

iii.  Is   TBS  PBILOSOPBT  OP  TBS  MiDDLS 

AQSS. — It  was  principally  Soholastio  philosophy 
that  developed  the  ideas  of  Beant^  in  the  Middle 
Agea.  Bat  these  ideas  did  not  appear  in  a 
systematic  form  until  the  ISth  century.  And 
even  then  no  treatises  or  discnssions  were  written 
on  Bean^  as  at  the  beginnins  of  the  18th  century. 
We  know  only  one  short  work,  de  Pulcro,  belong- 
ing to  this  period.  It  is  attributed  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  bul  probably  belongs  to  one  of  his  im- 
mediate disciples.  Among  the  great  ScholastieSi 
ideas  on  testhetics  appear  in  an  incidental  wav, 
intermingled  with  other  subjects  and  nearly 
always  in  the  form  of  commentaries  on  the  text 
of  mudo-Dionysins.  They  form  a  systematio 
whole,  however,  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
oonneot  the  texts ;  and  a  new  thought  is  evident 
in  thou.  The  Beautiful  no  longer  appears  under 
pnrely  objective  aspecto,  as  in  the  Greek  schools, 
Dut  as  a  complex  notion,  which  belongs  partly  to 
the  things  and  partly  to  the  psychic  subject  who 
receives  the  impression  of  them :  the  BEUutifal  is 
the  result  of  a  close  connexion  between  the  two. 
Wa  shall  now  sum  up  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  tne  prince  of  Scholastic  philo- 
sophers. 

(1)  Subjective  eu^t  of  the  Beavfifvl. — ^thetio 
activity  is  an  activity  of  perception :  *  Pulomra 
reapicit  vim  cognosativam'  {Sumtna  Theol.  i. 
quiest  6,  art.  4),  or,  more  precisely,  it  is  a  disinter- 
ested contemplation  by  the  eye,,  the  ear,  and  the 
intdUgeDCe.  This  contemplation  begets  a  specific 
enjoyment,  the  pleasure  of  the  Beautiful :  '  Unde 
pmcra  dicnntur  quae  visa  plaoent'  (ib.).  (Here 
'visa'  refers  not  on^  to  sight,  but  to  other 
perceptive  faculties  of  an  loflthetio  kind.)  And 
now  from  this  psvchological  point  of  view  there 
appears  a  profound  ditferenoe  between  the  pleasure 
of  the  Beautiful  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Grood :  we 
enjcnr  the  Good  by  taking  possession  of  the  object 
itself,  and  we  enjoy  the  Beautiful  the  nmple 
perception  of  it.  'Et  sic  patet  qaod  pulcrum 
addit  supra  bonum  qaemdam  ordmem  ad  vim 
O(^oscitivam ;  ita  quod  bonara  dicatnr  id  quod 
simpliciter  complacet  appetitui,  pulcrum  autem 
dioatur  id  cujus  apprehensio  placet'  {ib.  2^, 
quast.  27,  art.  1). 

(2)  Otu'eetive  t^peet  of  the  BeatUiful.~lt  is  quite 
wrong  to  refer  the  Scholastic  doctrines  o>nceming 
what  constitutes  beauty  in  things  to  the  influence 
of  Neo-Platonism.  The  theory  that  was  un- 
(mimouBly  accepted  was  the  Platonic-Aristotelian, 
broadened  and  brought  into  harmony  with  other 
metaphyaieal  thoOTiea  of  Beauty.  Order  and  its 
elements  constituto  the  Beautiful ;  ordo,  maqni- 
tvdo,  intcgritat,  debita  projwrtio,  mquaiitas 
nvmerota,  eommenmralio  partium  elegant,  etc. 
'Unde  pulcrum,'  says  St.  Thomas.  *in  debita 
proportione  consistit '  [ib.  1.  qutest.  6,  art.  4).  And 
lesthetic  order  ia  closely  connected,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  form  of  beings  {/orma\,  tiiat  ia  to 
say,  with  the  principles  of  weir  oonstitation  and 
of  their  perfection  ('pulcrum  eongr^at  omnia  et 
hoc  habet  ex  parte  formte*},  and,  on  the  other, 
with  the  flnality  of  beings,  which  dominates  the 
constitution  of  Scholastic  metaphytios ; '  Du^oaitio 


nature  conveniens  est  pulcritudo '  {ib.  1'  V,  qunst. 
M,  art.  1). 

(3)  Beliuion  of  the  obieet  to  the  tvbjeet,  or  tiie 
daritat  ptderi. — The  order  of  the  Beautiful  is  not 
any  order  whatever,  but  such  an  order  as  is  cMiable 
of  ^ving  to  the  sabject  that  peroeiTeB  it  the 
natural  and  entire  satis^Mition  which  engenders 
aesthetic  pleasure^  Order  must  be  bright,  it 
must  be  luminous  to  the  eyes.  The  more  form 
strikes  the  spectator  (and  form  is  the  principle  of 
unitT  in  a  work  of  art  or  of  nature),  the  more 
resplendent  it  is  ('resplendentla,' '  supersplendens 
doritas '),  and  the  more  sesthetie  will  oe  tne  value 
that  the  impression  experienced  possesses. 
Although  the  Scholastics  make  use  of  the  theories 
of  pseiMO-Dionyaas  regarding  the  li^ht  of  the 
Beautiful,  their  doctrine  rises  above  his  formula, 
and,  therefore,  above  Neo-Platonism,  with  which 
psendo  -  Dionysiua  was  inspired.  While  for 
FlotinuB  the  theory  of  li^htoM  a  metaphynoal 
bearing,  for  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  other  great 
Sclwlasties  it  is  a  pyscnologioal  phenomenon,  for 
it  has  to  do  with  the  mTsterious  connexion  between 
the  object  and  the  suoject  which  forms  the  bads 
of  the  complex  phenomenon  of  Beauty.  And  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  this  is  a  notewortiiy 
oonqaest  on  tut  part  oi  the  philoeophy  of  mo 
Middle  Ages. 

ir.  Is  MODSBS  PBI1080PHT,—Vmm  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent.,  which  ia  usually  re- 
garded  as  the  commencement  of  modem  ^lilo- 
Bophy,  the  stody  of  Beauty  has  steadily  gained  in 
importance  and  extent;  and  from  toe  day  on 
which  Butmrarten,  a  disciple  of  Leibniz,  detached 
it  from  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  made  it  a 
separate  branch  of  knowledge,  the  number  of 
treatises  devoted  ex  profeeeo  to  nathetios  has 
continued  to  multiply.  The  great  burst  of  artistic 
criticism  after  the  Renaissance  has  often  been 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  development.  And 
ind^  it  is  a  factor  whose  incontestable  influence 
we  are  bound  to  recognize.  Artistic  culture, 
greatiy  aided  hj  arohieologieal  excavations  and 
the  analysis  of  statuary  and  ancient  drama,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  tiie  diseussion  of  the  great 
prohtems  of  Beauty.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
second  reason :  the  progress  of  psychological 
research,  which  is  one  of  the  salient  characteristics 
of  modern  philosophy,  naturally  stimulated  the 
study  of  eestnetic  phenomena  ;  and  this  influence 
is  clearly  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  in 
modem  and  contemporary  philosophy  Beauty  is 
usuaUy  studied  only  under  its  cognitive  and  snwCatw 
aspect,  t.e.  as  ^psychic  fact. 

As  the  development  of  modem  sesthetics  has  a 
course  parallel  to  that  of  philosophy,  we  shall 
follow  the  great  hiBtoricaT  divisions  generally 
agreed  upon:  (1)  philosophy  from  Descartes  to 
Kant (ITtn and  18th  cents.),  (2)  Kantian  philosopfaT 
(18th  cent.),  and  (3)  post-Kantian  philosophy  (19tD 
cent.). 

X.  From  Descartes  to  Kant— Just  as  there  are 
two  lines  of  psychological  systems,  empiricism  and 
rationalism,  originating  from  Francis  Bacon  and 
Descartes  respectively,  so  there  are  two  lines  of 
aesthetic  systrais. 

(1)  Empiridem. — The  Empiridsts,  redudng  all 
our  conscient  states  to  sensation,  understand  by 
Beauty  an  agreeable  sensation.  For  Hume,  the 
Beautiful  exists  only  in  na,  not  in  thin^,  and 
obeys  the  general  laws  of  association.  This  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  and  developed  in  England  by 
Hutcheson  (1894-1747).  Home  (1696-1782),  and 
Burke  (1780-1797);  in  France  by  Batteux  (1713- 
1780)  and  Diderot  (1713-1784);  and  in  Holland  l>y 
Hemsterhuys  (1720-1790).  Home  gives  the  best 
expresnon  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  sohod  in 
his  SlemaUs      Ottieum,  and  Bnike  eazries  the 
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■enwiaHrtio  idea  that  inspires  him  to  its  extreme 
limits  in  a  work  entitlea /nffutry  into  the  Origin 
oj  the  SiMime  and  the  Beautt/ul.  Nearly  all  these 
philosophers  admitted  the  existenoe  of  a  special 
■Mise,  ttie  sense  of  artistic  taste,  whicb  was  after- 
wacda  called  the  sixth  sense,  and  tiie  olqeot  oi 
whidi  was  enjoyment  of  things  beaatifaL 

(2)  Baiionalim. — Among  the  intelleetnalists  or 
rationalists  (ratio,  'reason'),  who  estahlish  a 
fnndamental  distinction  between  sensation,  or  the 
perception  of  sensible  qualities,  and  the  idea,  or 
Uie  general  representation,  it  is  in  Leibnix  and  his 
immediate  snoceasors  that  we  find  the  most  note> 
worthy  treatments  of  the  Beautiful.  It  has  been 
tmly  said  that  Leibnix  is  the  father  of  modem 
BBsthefcics.  It  seems  as  if  the  inteUectaalists, 
inspired  by  Descartes,  had  reserved  the  char- 
acter of  Beauty  for  the  most  exalted  psychio 
aetivities,  »,«.  for  elMr  and  dittinet  ideeu,  which 
play  anoh  a  prominent  part  in  the  Cartesian 
doctrine.  For  some  men,  indeed,  like  Cronsax 
(Traits  du  Beau,  1716),  the  Beantifnl  is  something 
that  may  be  approved  of  just  like  a  theory,  and 
Boilean  ezprewee  this  intellectnalism  when  he 
writes  in  his  Art  Poitivue :  'Mais  nous  qoe  la 
raison  k  see  regies  engage.*^  But  Leibniz  introduoes 
into  ttsthetioe  a  tendency  coatrary  to  this  spirit. 
And  while  he  relegates  the  clear  perceptions  of 
cor  pvyehie  life  to  the  domain  of  actenee,  he 
eonaians  sestiieUo  knowledge  of  things  to  the  dull 
and  less  oonscient  regions  of  the  soul.  The 
esthetic  phenomenon,  he  says,  is  a  confuted 
pereaation  of  the  order  and  the  narmony  of  things, 
and  by  this  doctrine  he  thought  he  was  explaining 
that  mysterious  and  indecomposable  charaotoristio 
whieh  constitutes  the  charm  of  Beauty. 

Ib  order  to  andentend  tha  whole  meaning  of  thla  etatemeot, 
we  ihonld  bftre  to  give  »  MX  uoount  of  the  philoaophy  of 
Ltfbids,  wUdl  osnnot  be  underteken  here.  It  will  be  auRlclent 
to  teeaU  tbt  i»w  trf  oontinnitr  mm!  hienrcby,  which  umogea 
sU  Um  monsdi  utd  the  monMUo  eetlvltlee  in  %  mnd  order. 

Kecta  mooftd  differ*  In  perfectloo  Irom  thet  which  preoedei  it, 
sod  Irom  VtuX  bnmedletclr  loUowIng,  by  Infinitely  anutU  differ> 
encM :  tb*  Mtiviliea  or  ute  tepreeentationi  of  each  moiutd— 
ud,  tbsr^on,  of  the  monsd  tiutt  we  ere— differ  in  degree  by 
tnAmtalr  miwu  dlfferenoee,  ao  tbet  between  our  leeat  oonadent 
rapreeentatlone  ('obaaure  Ideaa')  end  our  moat  oonadent 
('dlatlnct  idoaa')  Ukara  ia  room  tor  an  Indeflnlte  number  of 
■lagea  eowaaponding  to  all  the  degreea  ol  oleemeaa.  Now, 
Bawrtjlaone  ot  tboaa  aottrltles  wtalcn  are  inferior  In  quality  to 
the  daw  nod  BidentUlo  knowledge  of  tbinga ;  tt  lathe  ernxftued, 
tfaerefon  Indefinite,  percapdon  of  ftO  (hat  conatltntca  order. 
Whereupon  Lotat  hvs  that  Oermam  aatbetloa  la  brought  into 
being  by  beHttling  iU  object. 

Baumgarton,  who  arranf^  Leibniz's  theories, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  hrst  treatise  on  Beauty 
(  JEtthetiea  et  ^et/utieorwn  altera  pars),  aasociabes 
the  sentiment  of  Beauty  with  obscurity  of  repre- 
sentation. In  the  Wolffian  olasaification  of  the 
sciences,  aesthetics  becomes  a  kind  of  inferior 
logio.  The  same  ideas  are  found  in  Eschenburgf 
(1743-1820),  Sulxer  (1720-1779),  and  Mendelssohn 
(1720-1786).  'Beanty,*BayBMendelBBohn, *vanishes 
away  as  soon  as  we  try  to  analyze  it.*  And  Meier, 
anotner  disciple  of  Baumgarten  (in  |  23  of  his 
At^anffgffr&nde  der  Khimen  Wistentcluiften,  174S~ 
17M)  thus  expresses  himself :  '  The  cneeks  of  a 
beautiful  woman  are  beautiful  as  long  as  they  are 
seen  with  the  naked  eve.  Look  at  them  with  a 
magnifying  glass  and  tneir  beauty  departs.' 

3.  In  Kantian  philoaophy. — The  disciples  of 
Leibniz  and  Baumgarten  had  considerably  furthered 
the  problem  of  the  Beautiful,  but  all  were  eoliptted 
by  the  gigantio  figure  of  Kant.  Kant's  aesthetics 
iMule  as  profound  an  impression  as  his  theory  of 
science  and  his  ethics ;  and  just  as,  in  the  Kritik 
der  theoretimAen  Vemunft,  xnd  the  Kritik 

der  rnnenpraktiKhen  Vemvn/t,  he  had  estabtished 
hwnan  knowledge  and  human  duty  in  the  very 
anutitution  of  our  theoretical  and  practical  reason, 
so  he  explains  opinions  on  the  Beantifnl  and  the 
SnbUnw  ^y  eallmg  for  the  eonatruetum  of  a  third 


faculty,  the  sonroe  of  contemplation  and  sentiment. 
This  IB  the  subject  of  a  chapter  of  his  third 
critique,  Kritikdir  Urtheilakraft.  The  subjectivity 
of  the  Beautiful  is  no  longer  merely  a  fact  (Home), 
but  a  law.  Beauty  ia  an  attribnto,  not  of  things, 
bnt<^  OUT  te^ffesentative  states.  It  is  the  rawdieate 
of  an  aeathetio  judgment  which  unites  all  men 
reason  of  theur  nature  (qrnthetic  judgment  a 
^priori)  to  a  subject  whm  that  subject  calls  die- 
mtovsted  contemplation  into  free  play.  The 
object  of  representation  is  intended  to  please  me 
— subjective  finality ;  but  at  the  moment  of  enjoy- 
ing it  I  am  unconscious  of  this  finality;  to  be 
conscious  of  it  would  be  to  break  the  oharm. 
'SchSnheit  ist  Form  dor  ZweekmOssiekeit  eines 
Gegenstandes,  sofem  sie  ohne  Vorstellung  eines 
Zwecks  an  ihr  wahrgenommen  wird '  {Kritik  d. 
UrtheiUkra/t,  I.  i.  bk.  I,  §  15).  Similarly  the 
lime  is  the  result  of  our  subjective  powerlessness 
to  grasp  an  object,  mingled  with  a  definite  feeling 
of  the  snpenority  of  our  supra-sensible  being. 
*  Erhaben  ut  was  uns  erhebt.' 

3.  In  post-Kantian  philoaoiAy.— The  chief  our- 
renta  of  modern  philosophy  and  esthetics  after 
Kant  are : — 

(1)  Post- Kantian  criticism  in  Germany  (first  half 
of  19th  cent.). — Powerful  in  itself,  the  new  theory 
proposed  by  Kant  (assisted  by  the  brilliant  flight  of 
Romanticism  in  Germany  and  the  ajetbetics  of  the 
philosophy  of  KOnifnberg,  and  accepted  by  aneh 
men  as  Scnillerand  SchelUng — philosophers  as  wdl 
as  littirateurs)  dominates  all  modem  criticism.  It 
is  true  that  a  characteristic  innovation  was  intro- 
duced into  German  criticism  by  those  who  are 
called  idealistic  critics  as  well  as  by  the  realistic 
critics :  the  Beautiful  remains  a  creation  of  our 
mind  (Kant),  but  this  'mind'  becomes  a  monistto 
principle,  the 'ego absolute' of  Fichte,  the 'absolute' 
of  Schelling,  the  'mind'  of  Hegel,  the  'will'  of 
Schopenhauer.  Schiller  (1769-1803)  returns  to  the 
theory  of  play.  To  '  play '  is  to  contemplate 
phenomena  witn  an  ntter  Ladifiierence  as  to  their 
representative  value.  And  just  on  this  account 
does  teathetie  activity  become  human  activity  par 
excellent^  :  '  Man  is  truly  man  only  when  he  plays.' 
It  is  intimacy  with  the  Beautiful  that  produces  the 
restfulness  of  life,  that  balance  of  all  the  faculties 
which  Kantism  tries  to  secure  by  the  exercise  of 
freewill  ('  Vom  Erhabeneu,'  Brie/e  u6«r  die  asthet- 
ische  Erziehung  det  Mentehengetchleehtet,  179S).  In 
1800  and  1801,  SchelUng,  in  the  second  form  of  his 
philosophy,  ffisthetlc  idealism,  revived  this  govem- 
ing  idea,  and  made  aesthetic  activity  and  'play' 
the  fundamental  function  of  the  mind,  that  which 
reoonoiles  its  opposite  tendencies.  The  work  of 
art  is  the  only  pertect  production  of  the  Ego.  Thus 
Jena,  where  Schelling  was  a  professor  uong  with 
Fiohte  and  then  with  Hegel,  became  the  centre  of 
the  closely  allied  philosophic  criticism  and  literary 
romanticism.  Novalia  identified  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  with  the  productive  imagination  of 
the  Ego ;  and  von  Schlegel,  whose  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  movement  called  Ironism,  claimed 
for  the  poet  the  right  of  not  troubling  himself  either 
about  the  contents  of  his  work,  or  about  its  repre- 
sentative value,  or  about  the  public  who  make  the 
unjust  claim  to  judge  it. 

Then  Hegel  appeared  (1770-1831),  and  ruled  the 
German  echools  tor  half  a  century.  For  Hef^el,  art 
is  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  development  of 
the  mind.  Art  is  the  last  step  in  the  dialectic  pro- 
cession of  the  Logos.  When  the  mind  has  traversed 
the  numerous  stiwea  of  its  development  sketehed 
in  thePAdnometui^te  des  Geistes {ISOl),  and  when, 
in  oonfbrmity  with  the  threefold  procession  (theris, 
antithwds,  avntbesis)  that  govema  it,  it  becomes 
conscious  of  itself,  this  auto-cmtom^ation  is 
realized  by  Art,  Religion,  and  Philow^y.  Art, 
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and  the  Beautiful  in  which  it  is  realized,  are  the 
'  perfect  identity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real.' 

Schopenhauer  (178S-1860),  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  last  of  this  line  of  jMtntheists  belonging 
to  the  first  generation  of  Kantians,  reaerres  for  Art 
and  for  Beauty  this  high  position  in  the  eytie  ol 
p^ychio  activity  (Vie  Welt  als  Wilts  und  Vorstel- 
lung,  1819).  Although  the  thing  exists  in  itaelf, 
science  is  doomed  to  recognize  out  its  representa- 
tion ('  Vorstellnng ').  But  besides  tnis  knowledge  of 
the  phenomenal  world,  which  is  directed  by  the 
a  onori  constitution  of  our  mind,  we  may  have 
*  the  immediate  intuition '  of  the  cosmic  Ideas,  or 
of  the  thing-in-iteelf,  and  this  pure  contwiplation 
is  the  ssthetio  contemplation.  As  such,  it  is  freed 
from  desiie  and  withdrawn  from  the  sufferings  that 
accompany  every  voluntary  action  ;  and  this  is  tlie 
secret  of  the  penetrating  charm  of  Beauty.  By 
art,  man  makes  the  i&A  the  ruling  power — a 
symbol  which  nature  never  realizes  in  its  absolute 
parity.  Art  becomes  an  intoxicating  drink,  cans- 
ing  the  woes  of  existence  to  be  momentarily 
forgotten. 

(2)  The  conflict  between  Hegeliana  and  Berhar- 
tians  in  Germany  {middle  of  19th  cent.). — The 
piuitheistic  Germans  whom  we  have  just  mentioned 
all  a^eed  in  making  the  Beautifnl  an  impersonal 
manifestation  of  Being.  The  Hegelian  theory,  in 
■jnte  of  the  ascendancy  in  official  spheres  enjoyed 
1^  its  promoter,  was  not  long  in  bringiof  on  a 
reaction :  there  was  a  desire  to  remove  Beauty 
from  the  sphere  of  metaphysical  reverie  to  the 
ground  of  psychological  observation.  In  the  name 
of  observation,  Herbart  made  Beanty  consist  of 
the  mere  perception  of  relations  and  forms.  The 
nsthetioB  of  content  (*  Gehaltstlsthetik  *)  of  the 
Hegelian  sehool  was  now  opposed  br  the  teiAhetios 
of  form  (*  Formafisthetik '),  and  tne  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  tendencies  lasted  in  Germany  until 
the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Hegelianism  includes 
among  its  most  zealous  defenders  Fr.  Th.  Vischer, 
who  published  some  important  works  on  the 
Beaabfnl  (e.g.  At^tthetik  oder  Witamaehe^  de» 
SeASneny  S  vaia.  1846-57),  while  Zimmmiunn 
carried  the  reactionary  doctrine  to  an  extreme 
{Allgemeine  Aetthstils  ah  Formwiasenechaft,  1885). 
The  Hegelian  party  was  not  defeated  in  this  strife, 
but  we  see  several  of  their  partisans  departing 
from  the  rigour  of  their  principles  and  giving  a 
piaoe  to  beau^  of  form.  Among  ttiese  moderates 
we  may  mention  M«iz  Carrie  (AeHh^ik,  1869), 
as  well  as  Sdwsler  and  Ed.  wm  Hartnuum,  both 
of  whom  are  authors  of  works  on  the  histoty  of 
^Esthetics. 

German  idealism  enjoyed  some  fame  in  Italy 
through  Gioberti,  who  favoured  Schelling,  lU 
SuKtis  (Professor  in  the  University  of  Naples 
after  1870),  and  Antonio  Tari  (Prol  fessor  in  the 
University  <A  Naples  from  1861  to  1884),  who  were 
all  affected  by  the  preponderating  influence  of 
Hegel. 

(3)  Edeetic  epiritnalism.'-In  France,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  cent,  Cousin  (1792-1867),  by 
his  lectures  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  then  through  his 
influential  official  poeitiona,  both  academic  and 
political,  exercised  a  dictatorship  similar  to  that 
enjoyed  hy  Hegel  in  Germany.  He  popularized 
a  philosophy,  somewhat  deficient  in  onginality, 
which  he  Qimself  called  Eclecticism ;  and  in  a  well- 
known  book,  Dh  vrai,  du  beav  et  du  bien  (1818), 
gave  prominence  to  an  sestbetic  made  up  of  fine 

Ehrases  and  pompous  homage  to  the  Ideal,  which 
e  identified  with  the  Infinite  or  the  perfeetion  of 
God.  While  exalted  in  thdr  aspiration,  these 
thoughts  on  Beauty  have  tiie  fault  of  being  remote 
from  reality.  They  ar^  moreover,  derived  from 
recollections  of  Hegel  and  the  Scottish  school  of 
Rnd.    The  same  tendenoM  are  to  be  seen  in 


de  Lamennais,  althonsfa  he  followed  another 
d^ection  of  thought-traditionalism  (De  PArt  et  du 
beau,  1843).  On  the  other  hand,  Th.  Jonffroy 
(1796-1842),  the  most  noteworthy  of  Cousm's  dis- 
ciples, wrote  a  Court  (Festhitigue  (1843),  in  whidi 
he  iiudsted  on  the  rights  of  the  pi^yoholog^oal 
method  in  the  stndy  of  the  Beautiful.  And  to  the 
same  metaphysical  tendencies  may  be  traced  La 
Science  du  Man  (1861),  by  Charles  L^rSque,  who 
returns  to  Plato  in  his  treatment  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Beauty.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
only  faint  traces  of  Cousin's  eclecticism  wen  left 
in  France. 

(4)  TAe  mthetie*  of  Po^Hmtm. — SensnaU«n, 
represented  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  by 
Coodillac  in  France  and  the  ALsaociationiBts  in 
England,  does  not  leave  much  room  for  ssthetio 
phenomena.  But  when  it  reappears  with  renewed 
vigour  under  the  form  of  Positivism,  which  may 
be  called  a  sensualism  suited  to  contemporary 
mind^  there  is  room  for  new  conceptions  of  Beauty 
and  of  Art.  These,  however,  did  not  appear  either 
in  Comte,  the  founder  of  the  new  docuine,  or  in 
Stuart  MiU»  its  most  brilliant  logician';  but  after 
the  system  seemed  perfectly  balanoed,  and  sys- 
tematized in  all  its  parts,  Herbert  Spencer  devoted 
a  chapter  of  his  Prwci^>les  of  Psychology  to  a  study 
of  the  genesis  of  lesthetic  phenomena,  in  oonformity, 
however,  with  the  governing  ideas  of  his  oosmic 
evolutionism.  The  sentiment  of  Beauty  has  its 
origin  in  '  play,*  i.e.  in  the  exercise  of  an  excess  of 
activity  independent  of  any  function  useful  to  the 
being.  Useful  activity  becomes  beautiful  as  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  be  useful.  And  as  humanity  evolves 
unceasingly  *  from  the  unstable  homogeneoos  to  the 
staUe  heterogeneous*  art  increases  witii  the  yto- 
grras :  the  more  perfect  sodety  become^  the  more 
time  will  its  memDers  have  for  *  play.' 

Hippotyte  Taine  (1828-1893),  m  his  noteworthy 
work,  PAt/MopAwcferarf  (1865),  studies  art  aaasocial 
fact,  and  he  tries  to  reduce  it,  like  all  other  social 
facte — such  as  literature  aiul  politics — to  &ctors  or 
primordial  facts,  which  are  tiuree  in  Bomber :  raoe, 
circumstances,  time.  From  Uiis  pcnnt  of  view, 
ffisthetics  becomes,  in  the  anthor*8  words,  '  a  Idnd 
of  botany,  applied,  not  to  plants,  but  to  human 
works.'  M.  J[.  Guyau  emphasizes,  while  exagger- 
ating, the  social  side  of  art,  and  recognizes  in  it  no 
function  except  that  of  developing  sympathy  and 
w^\^e{L'Arta,upmint  dBvue  sociotog^iie,  1889; 
ProUimet  de  Festhitique  contemporaine,  1884). 

(5)  Payeho-aetheties. — The  increasing  progress  of 
physiological  sciences  and  of  the  application  of 
psycho-pnysiology  to  the  study  of  ssUietic  states 
furnished  a  new  element  of  research  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  10th  centuiy.  Helmholtz  in  Ger- 
many, snd  Grant  Allen  in  England,  tried  to 
determine  the  physiological  concomitants  of  certain 
phenomena  of  the  BeautifoL  Fechner  ( Vonchiul* 
der  Aetthetik,  1876)  carried  on  manmxoB  expezi* 
ments  in  the  same  direction. 

V.  CONTEMPORAiRT  TSJfDSNCIES. —Tyaxing  the 
last  ten  yefirs  the  number  of  works  treating  of 
eesthetic  questions  has  been  multiplied  in  all 
countries.  There  is  not  one  of  our  numerous 
periodical  publications  that  does  not  devote  some 
attention  to  them.  Moreover,  there  has  been  ap- 
pearing  at  Stutt^^rt  since  1S06  a  Zeitsehr^t  fw 
Aestketikund  allgemeim  Kuntnoiaeenecha/t,  under 
the  direction  of  Max  Deesoir,  which  allows  large 
space  to  philosophical  problems  of  the  BeautifuL 
^l  ow  all  these  writings,  with  a  few  exceptions,  show 
this  common  characteristic :  Beanty  is  considered 
only  under  its  snbjeetire  aspect  as  a  p^oholo^- 
cal  phenomenon.  The  salient  featnies  of  modem 
aesthetics  reappear,  exaggented,  in  tiie  nsthettos 
of  our  own  time. 

In  the  first  l^aoe,  Kantism,  in  this  as  in  other 
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rabjecto,  li  again  reonved  into  ixroai — not  the 
idfloJistie  and  panthmBtic  oriticiBm  which  had  been 
established  by  the  triomvin  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  but  peyohol^oal  Kantism  in  it«  primittre 
form.  Jonaa  Cohn  {AUoemcim  Aesthetik,  Leipzig, 
ISOI)  transfers  the  reemts  obtained  to  transcend- 
ental  ground  ('  ins  Transoendentale  omschreiben '). 
StepbMI  Wttaaek  {Orundtiige  der  allgemeinen 
Aenhetikt  Leipag,  1904)  shows  the  same  tend- 
encies ;  aiad  a  German  critic,  A.  Tnmarkio,  in  a 
oriticiBm  of  a  {^ap  of  German  works  on  nsthetios, 
is  able  to  write :  '  Jede  wissenschaftlich  begrlin- 
dete  Aesthetik,  Ton  welchen  Voranssetznngen  sie 
aucb  auu^en  mag,  fQhrt  immer  aof  Kant  niriick ' 
{Arekiv^r  Getchiehte  der  Pkiioaophit^  IMS,  p.  880). 
On  the  other  hand,  peycho-sBsthetio  researohaa  aie 
being  actively  pnrsaed  in  the  psycho-physiological 
labtnatories ;  pnpils  of  Wondt,  Ebbtnehaos,  and 
others  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  side  of 
the  sabject.  Some  also  apply  to  eesthetics  the 
historical  and  inductive  method  which  has  pro- 
duced such  exoellent  resnlta  in  other  departments. 
E.  Groaae  pablidies  a  work  on  the  origin  of  art 
{DU  Ai^nge  der  Kuntt,  Freiburg  i.  Breisgan, 
1894) ;  J.  Volkelt  [Sy^em  der  Authetik,  Mnmch, 
1903)  makes  eesthetiea  'normative  and  experi- 
mental*; while,  in  another  line  of  observation, 
we  tiaoe  Uie  devtiopmait  of  the  artistic  sense 
in  the  child,  e^edally  in  his  ficat  attempta  at 
drawing. 

The  most  noteworthy  repreeentative  of  the  pure 
psychological  tendency  is  Theodore  Lipps  (Af- 
tketik,  Leiprif,  1003),  whoae  opinion  is  that  the 
only  rawon  ttetre  of  eesthetics  is  to  analyze  the 
sentiment  of  Beanty,  and  this  in  the  final  analysis 
testa  on  the  £»n/«Juufijr  ('innate  feeling').  Karl 
Grooa  (i>sr  attAetUclU  (Unvu,  Giessen,  1902),  a 
disdple  of  the  school  of  Lippa,  follows  the  same 
tendeniry  of  dealinc  with  the  Beaatifol  only  by 
tntemafanidTsis.  The  same  may  be  said  of  V^wi'a 
treatise  (UEHhHique,  Paris,  1878),  and  of  the  dis- 
criminating analyses  of  LichaJaa  {&tudea  e$tfU- 
tiquet,  1902).  Even  if  these  authors  do  not  deny  the 
ohjeotivity  of  the  Beautiful,  they  neglect  it,  and 
regard  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  as  the  only 
object  of  their  investigations.  The  Italian  pro- 
fessor, Benedetto  Croce,  whose  treatise  on  testhetics 
{Eatttiea  come  teierua  delP  Esprestione  6  Linguittiea 

CeraU,  Milan,  1902)  is  translated  into  several 
guages,  is  true  to  this  contemporary  attitude 
of  mind  when  he  writes :  '  Beauty  does  not  belong 
to  things ;  it  is  not  a  psychic  fact,  it  belongs  to 
man's  activity,  to  spiritual  energy ' ;  and  he  holds 
that  Mthetio  activity  is  the  imaginative  and  con- 
crete intuition,  as  opposed  to  the  logical  and 
general  conception.  Raskin,  whose  ideas  are 
known  in  France  through  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne 
(£ti«fcm  at  la  rtligion  de  la  beauti),  occupies  a  place 
apart.  It  is  impoarible  to  aarign  thia  great  and 
passionate  admirer  of  Nature  to  aiqr  oontemporary 
system  of  philoeophy. 

tL  d}iro£(75/Ojr.— From  this  raidd  snrrey  of  the 
evolution  of  nsthetioal  doctrines,  we  may  gather  a 
few  principles. 

By  studying  in  the  Beantifnl  tiie  payohologieal 
impression  and  all  that  belongs  to  i^  our  eon* 
temporariee  have  estabHshed  nsthetica  on  firm  and 
fertile  soil — that  of  observation.  Let  us  observe 
the  origin  of  art  in  the  child,  in  primitive  societies, 
as  well  as  in  the  centres  of  advanced  civilization  ; 
let  US  analyze  the  works  to  which  we  ascribe  the 
character  oi  beautiful,  that  we  may  understand  the 
aeorato  of  the  enjoyment  of  art  which  they  produce ; 
let  us  study  the  physiological  phenomena  that 
accompany  this  delicious  thrill  of  our  oonscient 
being  when  It  perceives  the  Beautiful ;  let  us,  above 
all,  determine  by  examination  of  our  oonsciousnees 
tlie  psychical  aspeote  of  the  BeaatifuL  Notiiing 
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mora  is  required.  Beauty  resides  in  the  dirin- 
ttrvted  cotUemplaiwn  of  a  r^aretciUatvve  content 
of  consciousness,  followed  an  mioymetU  or  a 
pleasure  which  can  be  ocHnpaied  with  no  otiwr  in 
the  scale  of  emotions. 
But  is  it  sutficient  to  regard  merely  the  impression 

ftrodnoed  t  Are  we  in  the  study  of  the  Beautiful  to 
oee  all  interest  in  the  Ksthetical  factors  sprinnng 
from  the  object  t  Surely  not.  Contemporary  philo- 
sophy is  wrong  in  ostracizing  metaphysics  and 
adorning  psycholot^  with  its  spoils.  On  the  qnes< 
tion  whetner  the  Beautiful  possesses  am  objective 
reality,  we  agree  with  the  Greeks :  Beanty  is  an 
attribute  of  Uiings.  Bnt  we  complete  the  Greek 
pi^t  of  view  by  adding  the  modem :  Beauty  ia  not 
an  abaolvte,  hut  a  matiee,  conception.  It  exista 
neither  as  a  physical  fact  nor  as  a  psychic  fact ; 
it  is  the  result  of  a  oloae  connexion  between  an 
object  and  a  subject,  for  the  attributes  of  the  one 
form  the  appropriate  origin  of  the  perceptive  enjoy- 
ment of  the  other.  The  objective  attributes  were 
demoastxated  1^  Plato  and  Aristotle :  Beanty  re- 
sides in  tnder,  but,  we  add,  in  esatreeud  order. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  ordw  realized  in  a  work  of 
nature  or  of  art  is  to  be  mthetic,  it  must  As  mami- 
fe*t,  fvident  to  the  senses  and  the  intoUigeooe. 
The  more  evident  and  attractive  an  artist  can 
make  the  dominant  character  or  principle  of  the 
chosen  order,  the  more  complete  and  more  penetrat- 
ing will  be  the  contunplation  of  the  percipient 
mind :  consequently  the  more  beautiful  will  the 
work  be. 

LmuTDu.— C  BAsard,  L'ACUttawd'^rfitoteitibMf  mm- 
OMMura,  Puta,  18ST;  B.  Vftcbtrot,  BMatn  orMmu  <U  e4coU 
d'AUxandrU,  P*ri»,  iSM-61 ;  U.  de  Wolf,  Btudt  Uitorivw 
lur  FtttMtigitdsiaintTkomtuirAquin,  Loav^,  ISM.  Worits 
on  the  modern  period  ue  rery  numeroua.  Only  a  few  general 
biatorleaofMthetfos  cube  mentioned:  H.Lotm,OMeAMM<(tfr 
Autltttik  in  DtuUeMand,  Huniofa,  1868;  B.  ron  Hartauim, 
IHe  ituttelu  AeitMik  $tit  Kant,  Berlin,  1889 ;  Uu  Sctuudar, 
EvMhAm  OtaehiehU  d«r  AtitJutii,  Berlin,  ISTSj  Bernard 
BotsiMinet,  Hitorv  ^  JStOatie.UyoA.  and  H.Y.  isas;  B. 
Croc*,  Stt4ti«a  eomt  iel»n*»  deU*  Jtipnuiont  4  Zdnfftdmem 
wnmjf,  MilMi,  lOOS ;  W.  Kalcbt,  Philotopkp  On  BmM^O, 
i  Toll.,  Londoo,  1801-01  MAURICE  DK  WlTLP. 

bepitA.  BE51YA.— a  gennio  name  for  a 
number  1^  vagrant,  gipsy-like  groups,  who  at  the 
Census  of  1901  numbered  67,469,  most  of  whom 
are  found  in  Bengal  and  in  the  United  Provinces. 
In  Bengal  they  practise  various  disreputable  oocu- 
patioDB.  Some  are  pedlars  and  mountebanks,  who 
pretend  to  be  Muhammadans,  bnt  exhibit  pictures 
of  Hindu  gods;  others  tatn  girls,  sell  simples 
and  quack  remedies,  and  pretend  to  extract  worms 
from  carious  teeth:  others,  again,  are  aerobats, 
bird-snarers,  or  snake-charmers.  The  Beriy&s  of 
the  United  Provinces  are  pilferers  and  petty 
thieves,  and  make  their  living  by  various  kinds  of 
rascality.  Their  appearance  indicates  that  they 
are  members  of  the  pure  Indian  gipsy  race,  allied 
to  Dome  (wh.  see)  and  other  vagrants  of  the  same 
kind,  Risley  makes  no  reference  to  their  religions 
beliefii  in  BengiU ;  but  Rftjendralftla  Mitra  states 
that  the  Bediyft  is  a  Hindu  or  a  Musalmftn  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  beliefs  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  dwells,  ^me  are  Deists,  some  Kablr 
panthls  or  Sikhs,  while  some  are  Pachpiriyas.  It 
18  ertremely  unlUcely  that  people  in  this  stage  of 
culture  can  nave  reaJly  adopted  the  Mth  of  N&nak 
or  of  Kahir ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  tiiat  they  may 
sometimes  adopt  tiie  Pachpiriyft  (wh.  see^  culL  ui 
the  United  Provinces,  where  they  are  in  a  much 
more  degraded  condition  than  in  Bengal,  they  wor- 
ship as  their  tribal  deity  the  Mother-goddess  in 
the  form  of  Devi,  E&ll,  or  Ju&lamukhL  Many  of 
thraa  worship  a  deity  called  Sayyid,  who  is  prob- 
ably a  Muhammadan  saint  like  him  of  Amroha, 
but  LB  identified  by  the  BepyOs  with  the  Prophet 
Muhammad.  They  seem,  however,  to  depend  more 
vfoa  the  rndtoa  m  anceatois  thui  on  any  other 
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farm  of  belief,  and  rarelT  employ  Brfthnuuu, 

and  thoee  only  of  the  veiy  loweit  grade,  for  their 

domeBtia  litea. 

jMomtimMr-JUaaaiaaMU  Uttn,  JTmmAv  ^nOmwIOfffoal 
baMy,  UL  Ulff.7RlllMr,  THbn  tmd  CatU$  hfBmgai,  im,  L 

BBBLZBBOUU— Sea  Baalebbub. 

BEGGARS,  BBG6ING.-SeeCHABiTr. 

BBHISTON.— I.  Localtty  and  namfc— Be- 
histOn  is  a  moimtainoiu  elerataon  which  rises 
somewhat  abrnptly  from  the  anrronndins  conntry 
— presenting  from  one  point  of  view  a  double  aspect 
— about  sixty  miles  from  Hamadan,  on  the  main 
caravan  ronte  between  Baghdad  and  Teheran  (the 
inresent  capital  of  Persia).  At  its  highest  point  it 
Teaches  aboat  8800  feet,  bat  it  is  realhr  the  oon- 
tinnation  of  an  otherwise  low  nunge  of  hills  rather 
than  an  isolated  eminence. 

In- 

ItobaTa  Men 
aediata  vloiiil^. 

Om  b,  how«Ter,  tempted  to  rererae  the  reUtion,  u  ttie  termlna- 
tion  •aitSn  niggests  'oolumna'  (ittfin— Bkr,  ith&fM), 


opening  put  me;  be  baiah  or  the  like  ( —Skr.  bahit). 


Md  the 
Thtu  the 

luma  wmild  meitn  'high  ooiumna,'  referring  to  tlie  lofty,  tad 
often  hewn,  face  of  the  rock.  Tb»  nuoe  kt  preaent  moet  in  lue 
among  Weateme  ia  S4hiitun,  or  BoAirtfin.  Thia  waa  handed 
down  to  ua  from  the  AraUo  historian  Tbiflt,  by  Sir  U.  BawUn- 
■oo.  Modoroa  Shmhia  (aj.  latoent.)  aeemi  tobaTO  made  ths 
sartMaaaitloD  of  ttw  man  anolant  tttle  as  f«  B«y<m»«r  Spec 
3.  InKripdou.— The  Inscriptions,  whkh  chiefly 
eonoem  ns  twre,  tender  BehistUn  famons,  as  they 
are  perhaps  the  most  important  of  their  kind 
which  have  snTvived  to  ns.   They  are  chiselled 

rD  its  hewn  snrface  at  abont  600  feet  above 
level  of  the  plain,  or  about  200  feet  above 
tiie  base  of  tiie  paiticnlar  cliff.  Th^  ooonpy, 
all  inelnded,  a  space  of  aboat  60  feet  in  breadth 
and  SO  in  height. 

3.  The  Un^uaffe  in  seoeraL— The  Inscriptions 
are  written  m  thre*  lanffuaffe»~-0\d  Ferrian, 
Snraan,  and  Bal^Ionian — in  letters  a  little  over 
an  inch  in  height,  it  having  been  found  necessary 
to  economize  the  space.  The  last  two  are  more 
naturally  to  be  re^rded  as  translaUons  of  the 
first ;  but  this  is  not  strictly^  the  fact,  as  there  are 
Bereral  sections  in  the  Persian  whose  eqnivalents 
are  wanting  in  the  Sasian ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  BaWlonian  contains  some  partionlars 
omitted  from  the  Persian.  The  Persian  Inscrip- 
tion consists  of  five  oolomns,  about  12  feet  in 
height  and  6  feet  broad,  flanked  on  the  lef^  as 
one  views  them,  by  the  three  oolnnms  of  the 
Susian  version.  A  ledge  of  narrow  dimansicms— 
about  2  feet— rons  along  the  foot  of  them. 

4.  The  acDlptured  fignrea  and  the  position  of 
the  Inscriptions.— The  sonlptored  figures  of  Darius 
and  his  capdves  appear  immediately  above.  The 
nine  figures  are  roped  together  in  a  row  at  the 
nook.  The  tenUi,  that  of  Ganmata,  peeodo- 
Smerdea  (•Smerdis),  or  Baidiya,  is  proetoate  under 
the  left  foot  of  Darius,  who  stands  6  ft  8  ins. 
in  height,  with  two  attendants  beliind,  who  are 
each  4lt.  10  ins.  tall.  The  height  of  each  of  the 
nine  prisoners  is  only  3  ft.  10  ins. ,  while  Auramasda, 
onder  tik»  shadow  of  whose  wings  the  transactions 
Inmspin,  flutters  above,  but  8  ft.  9  ins.  1^  4  ft. 
2  ins.  in  dimenoUma.  The  ninth  captive  naa  an 
anormoasfy  tall  SOTthian  cap.  and  oooapies  apace 
taken  from  one  of  the  sapplemeotaiytexta.  Under 
the  first  prostrate  figure  is  written  nis  name  with 
his  crime:  'This  Gaumata,  the  Magian,  lied, 
■ajing)  "  I  am  Smerdea  (-dis),  the  son  of  Cyrus." ' 
Similar  insoripticnis  in  the  three  languages  appear 
over  the  other  eight. 

The  Babylonian  version  stands  ovar  tlu  Susian, 
on  the  left  of  the  figures,  aa  the  observer  regards 


t^em,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  forms  them- 
selves. Supplementary,  but  now  obliterated,  texta 
appear  also  above  the  Persian,  but  mme  to  the 
left  of  tiie  seulptores,  as  they  face  as.  The  three 
languages  were  evidently  made  use  of  in  order  to 
renderthe  Inscription  int^igible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Empire.  That  they 
were  copied  in  multiplied  replioaa  hardly  needed 
the  proof  whioh  has  actually  come  to  hght:  for 
what  appear  to  be  really  firagmotts  from  such  a 
reproduction  lutra  baso  foana  by  Koldewey  (see 
Bab.  Mi»eellm,pl,  6,  p.  24  £,  quoted  by  King  and 
Thompson,  p.  179). 

5.  The  Old  Persian  langnage.— The  language 
in  which  the  Inscriptions  were  written  is,  like  the 
Avesta,  quite  Aryan  in  all  its  ^mmati<a&l  forms, 
though  it  is  rather  a  yonnger  sister  than  a  direct 
dangnter  of  the  Avesta  speech ;  and  it  is  the  direct 
mother  of  New  Persuui  so  far  as  it  survivea  in  its 
Aryan  elements.* 

we  have  reourring  ezamplea  of  a  dlalaot  oommoo  to  the 
Aveeta  and  the  Darw.  The  Monoon  dim,  dtm,  e.g.,  la  Iterio 
and  Aveatan,  but  not  Vedio;  the  word  vdnd,  'a  bocoi,'  haa  no 
such  applloatlon  In  the  Veda,  but  it  ia  familiar  In  thla  aanae  in 
both  Areata  and  InaoristioD ;  anch  an  exivearioa  aa  'the  right 
path '  In  ita  unmlatakaoly  flgaratiTe  aenae  to  very  Oithlo ;  the 
proper  name  Fravarti  alao  la  At.  JVoeoakt,  wUh  no  trnmedlate 
Indian  oorreapcoMlent :  and  ao  with  the  pronoon  OM,  'jron.' 
'Thla  earth  and  ym  nesTan'  oooon  tn  Hie  Areata  aa  In  the 
iMoripUon,  while  It  00I7  remotely  Unget*  In  the  Sanakrtt.  80 
the  DarifriiMrtetiODal  ptaaau'ee  aome  of  the  ATeate-Tedio 
paoBlteHiles  of  Xveata,  aa  agaliiat  ttMsa  of  the  later  Banakrit. 
Among  tba  mote  atriUng  d  Uhh  Is  the  termination  of  the 
QonT^  maao.  of  fl»(MUataiilon  At.  -doUa  (of.  the 

TodIo-MM,as  aMlBat  tlia  bttar  Indbm  aee  alao  aome  of 
the  InflnJtiTeaX  Uwould  be  aa  uaggenttoa  to  aay  that  the 
ioacriptaonal  wna  at  all  at  the  aama  mge  ol  'pteaeirattwi '  or 
■de(«rlotatloa*  as  tbe  kogoage  <rt  the  Areata.  Ita  diatanoa, 
aa  a  apoken  dialeat,  toon  the  OUUc  BMeoh  moat  bsTs  ben 
about  tmhandndTann-  ttoaabaeadlrraitarsdin  AvMtan 
orlnSamftrit. 

6.  Rdi^lon<tf  thelnscriirtions.— TheperscHiifica- 
tions  are  best  oonsidered  in  their  analogy  with, 
and  their  differenoes  from,  those  of  the  Avesta. 

(a)  Aummeuda  is,  of  course,  Ahura  Maxda, 
Vedie  Antm  («u-)Jfs(a^  (or  Antra  MahAdh&t). 
Notice  the  fall  of  the  h  in  the  inscriptional  Aura 
tcx  Ahura.  Was  not  tide  owing  here  to  the  strong 
accent  upon  d  in  dura  (of.  Veaic^Mra)rt  The 
presence  of  a  God-unity  in  the  Inscriptions  must 
not  be  denied  because  of  the  supremacy  ascribed 
to  Ahura  in  the  words  '  the  greatest  of  the  gods.' 
There  can  be  but  One  'greatest  of  the  gods'— 
equivalent  to  the  oonoept  of  a  'Supreme  B«ng.* 
The  '  other  gods '  referred  to  were  inferior,  ranking 
with  our  archangels.  This  is  confirmed  oonclu- 
sively  \fS  the  fact  that  the  next  chiefest  of  the 
gods  were  said  to  have  been  created  by  Ahura — 
Uds  in  the  Avesta  (these '  other  gods '  do  not  there- 
fore negative  the  idea  of  One-God-ism) — whereas 
the  AmeMha-tperUa*  were  originally  His  aitributtt. 

As  Ahura  was  one  of  the  mosc  distinctive  ex- 
presnonal  manifestations  of  (^(od-unity  whioh  the 
world  had  till  then,  or  has  since  then,  possessed, 
so  the  name  is  most  effective;  it  is  the  'life- 
Spirit-Xiord,'  the  'Great-Creator,'  or  the  'Great- 
wise-One* — infinitely  more  impressive  than  our 
English  word  'God,  a  term  pouibly  of  heathen 

^'^^^btk$r  ithealled  ffotU.—BtaiAM  Xnra  there  an 
Mitktxi  and  Andfuta,  two  of  the  noMest  sub- 
deities  of  Aryan  literature,  who  seem  to  have 
stepped  bodily  out  of  the  Avesta  into  the  Inscrip- 
tions ;  but  with  them  we  appear  to  have  reached 
our  limit  as  r^ards  analogies  between  personifica- 
tions in  the  Avesta  and  the  Inscriptions.  For 
where  are  the  Anusha-^nku  upon  the  Inscrip- 

■  Take  eren  a  few  worda  like  dauOar,  with  which  ot  the 
forma  from  At.  tul,  taoia,  Indian  juf ;  aee  alao  doat,  with 
whioh  of.  At.  nut,  Indian  Mtta,  etc 

t  We  do  not  forget  the  normal  disappearanoe  of  the 
e»pwaed  k  throngnout  tbe  Inacriptfona,  for  the  'no^ 
braatUng*  nay  bare  been  left  to  be  uoderatcnd :  and  wt  may 
naaQ  bow  reiy  rii^t  a  mark  aipre— a  It  In  Qreek. 
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tiou  (u  hM  often  been,  peajius,  too  thonjgfatleBsly 
asked),  and.  mlton  all,  where  u  Angra  Jtfamytt ! 

(e)  The  absence  of  the  AmMha-tp€nta$  certainly 
•bows  that  theee  personified  attnbates  regarded 
as  arohan^la  were  not  at  all  prominent  in  the 
author's  mind  vrhen  he  oompoeed  the  sentmoes  for 
the  chiaellera.  Full  references  to  them  bad  long 
existed  in  the  earlier  Gftthas,  or  perhaps  in  the 
|R«-Gftthio  and  otiwr  Utexatnie  ot  Ncoth  Iran. 
Bat  any  txgnnunt  •  rilmttio  hen  Targes  elose 
upon  tM  fatnoos,  for  there  are  whole  imssew  of 
Aveatft  text  itself  withont  a  traoe  of  any  oae  of 
then.  That  the  personified  attribates  were  not 
known  in  Middle  Perna,  and  at  the  seat  of 
GorenunenL  is  out  of  the  question.  Ba^ia  with 
its  ninoiin£ng  pronnce  was  a  very  hot-bed  of 
that  Uam  of  Uaidarworahlp  whieb  reralled  in 
tbe  great  names,  and  every  poet  brooght  down 
despatehee  from  the  intezemns  [daoe.  Yet  the 
AiMtka-tpmUu  a^ear  npm  the  Inscriptions  as 
attribates  only,  in  ezpreMre  qualifying  words, 
and  in  proper  names  (of.  Aria-khshatra,  which 
may  be  A{r)tha  +  MfAotAra;  FoAiuba,  whioh 
recalls  Vckn  at  Voku-ntaitaht  and  posnUy  the 
mutilated  name  <rf  Samrvatdt  upeoTB  boduy  in 
that  of  the  ptorfnee  Maramvcm).  The  tiuth 
appeen  to  be  th^  Darins  waa  lukewarm  in  the 
matter  of  noogin^ng  those  superbly  personified 
ideas.  Yet,  among  many  sections  of  the  Persians, 
the  AmsMlM-spentas  were,  and  had  never  oeased  to 
be,  grand,  abstract  eharacteristios,  for  tiiey  actoally 
retained  their  signifioanoe  as  reported  to  the 
Greeks  (see  the  eztraordinair  dtations  by 
Platareh  from  Theopompus  [the  latter  only  abont 
two  oentuiies  after  DanusL  where  the  'six  ffods* 
of  the  Persians  retain  all  their  meaning  as  Mess, 
BO  that  Windisohmann  jasUy  pronoanoes  the 
passage  'anschtttibaT').  Sarias  knew — as  he 
must  nave  known,  when  he  oazed  to  reflect  upon 
it— that  the  so-called  archangels  had  in  reality 
mneh  to  do  with  tiioee  glorionsjninciples  of  Tmtn 
whieb  he  was  so  oontinuoaBly  signalizmg  upon  the 
tablets,  as  weU  as  with  Benevolmoe,  Sorereien 
Anthorify,  Energising  Power,  Weal  and  DeaUi- 
lessnesB.  It  is  bat  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of 
his  mind  that  he  ov^ooked  their  sti^ns  as  mere 
axdianffels.  Moremrer,  he  may  have  been  infla- 
enoed  by  prejndiofr— a  diseased  pasmm  wMoh  is 
also  nnirenuu  elsewhere.  For  it  mnst  not  be 
forgotten  that  Darins  waa,  above  all,  an  anti* 
Muian,*  and  that  the  Maga  (Magha)  was 
probably  originally  a  purely  G&thio  concept 
eloeely  mterwovm  with  the  o(meeption  of  the 
anhangels.  Here,  then,  la  an  *omiMi<m,'  at  onoe 
most  euilT  aooonnted  for. 

Butnowasregards^nj^raifatn^T  Snrely, 
if  ever  there  was  occasion  for  the  mention  of  saoh 
a  Being,  this  was  the  proper  place.  But  let  as 
pause.  That  Angra  Mainyu  was  a  name  only  too 
well  known  in  every  snb-kinedom  of  the  Empire 
may  be  assumed  as  extremely  probaUe,  for  evil 
concepts  readily  become  familiar.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  main  and  central  activity  attributed  to 
Angra  Hainjii  is  constantly  the  subject  of  severe 
denunciation  in  the  Inscriptions.  '  He  lied '  occurs 
throughout :  the  Drmtgha  is  the  Avesta  Draogha, 
a  variant  of  the  Druj,  *  she-Devil  of  the  Lie,'  first 
child  of  Angra  Munyu,  thongb  the  latter  is  not 
actually  named.  Here  we  have  another  signal 
instance  of  the  eesential  conception  being  present 
in  the  Inscriptions,  althoogh  the  language  invests 
it  only  in  plain  words.   Do  the  ^ts  compel  us 

•Attbe  ATMta  hM  It,*  jrofAwlKcA  •UHfao-hfttor';  the  o 
in  Uogku  taUag  tfa«  placa  of  a  in  Magha^  Thia  Is  dniply  duo 
to  cpanUMd^  antiotpMliv  tfae  fliuJ  «,  wtaerebj'  a  +  u  —  o ; 
whila  Um  flnM  «  fai  pUoo  of  a  is  a  men  ■hittlns  of  the  suffix. 
A  RMtnuv  roots  uhibtt  s  timiUT  Tsrleqr  of  lorms.  Some 
misbt  dimta  the  nlldt^  of  tibls  oom|M^«oa  witb  tlw  GUfak 
jr<va.  tat  thaj  wOI  not  qoMtton  that  with  At.  JT^^Au. 


here  eeain  to  attribute  to  Darius  such  a  depth 
and  reuiement  of  ideas  as  would  lead  him  to  over< 
look  even  the  ooneept  of  a  chief  personal  Evil 
Being  t  In  view  of  toe  shrewdness  and  sagaoito 
man  lies  ted  by  him  throughout,  it  Ib  h.axA,  indeed, 
to  resist  this  simple  solution,  although  we  should 
seldom  relax  our  vigilance  gainst  'seeing  too 
much  meaning'  anywhere.  Darius  bad  beyond 
donbt  heard  tiie  Groat  Devil's  name,  bat  ha 
attached  Uttle  importuioe  to  him,  being  ooonined 
with  more  serious  considerations. 

(e)  DvtkL — Let  us  not  fail  to  notioe  here  another 
marked  feature  of  a  nefi^ve  oharaeter  pointing 
to  the  Daric  Maida-woiahip  as  a  separate  strain 
from  that  of  Baffha.  Strange  to  say — and,  we 
might  almost  add,  fortunateTy— the  most  sacred 
name  DenA  is  not  here  penwted,  aa  it  waa  in 
Avestan  Ragha.  and  as  it  nnlortanatdy  became 
at  last  universally  in  Iran.  In  Ragha  it  became 
permanently  the  deeignation  of  the  evil  Spiritual 
Hosts.  Baga  i^Ba^ha)  waa  the  word  made  use  of 
upon  the  InsonptiooB  for  the  Deity,  and  this  with 
no  evil  oonnotation  as  regwds  tiie  character  of  the 
being  or  beings  believed  in— in  fact,  'goodneas' 
is  fully  implied  in  the  word.  It  is  a  strange 
historical  fact  that  a  glorious  name  should  have 
been  dethroned  within  one  vast  territory  alone, 
while  it  has  remained  nndlHtnrbed  over  aU  India, 
Europe,  and  the  European  West — as  Devd,  Deui, 
Zio.  Dia,  De%oi.  Yet,  while  the  name  became  so 
sadly  degraded  before  and  after  Darius,  in  (nearly) 
all  the  territory  included  within  his  Empire  ana 
even  in  that  bordering  upon  his  central  province,  it 
nowhere  iqtpears  for  good  or  ill  upon  his  Inscrip- 
tions or  upon  those  of  his  line.  It  would  be  daring 
to  risk  once  more  the  hypothesia  of  '  intention '  in 
suflh  an  omission.  This  would  be  to  attribute  to 
Darius  too  close  a  mental  analysiB  as  to  the 
subjects  involved,  momentous  though  they  were. 
It  IB  more  likdy  that  the  omission  waa  purely 
accidentaL  The  very  form  of  Maxda  -  worahtp 
which  prevailed  at  the  Peraian  capital  was  more 
Vedic,  and,  shall  we  eay,  more  original — judging 
from  this  neffative  respect  for  the  Vedic  word — 
than  that  which  was  developing  with  such  strides 
in  the  northern  province,  and  which  was  destined 
to  beoome  nnlveraal  tuooghout  Iran.  This  ftwt 
obtmdea  itself,  but  it  ia  very  difficult  to  explain 
how  an  otherwise  oniveraal,  nay,  almost  a  aupreme 
expreasion,  came  to  be  omitted,  and  that  for  either 
good  or  eviL  The  word  Sfmn  differentiated  the 
two  branchea  of  the  Asiatic  Aryan  race  as  a  chief 
name  for  '  Qod.'  The  highest  word  in  the  oldest 
half-world  beoomes  the  £weat  in  the  new.  This 
is  a  plain  and  most  oonvindng  proof  ^at  a  Mazda- 
worship  of  a  fium'pre- Vedic  type  prevailed  not 
only  in  Persia  proper,  but  everywhere  in  Central 
Asia,  at  a  very  early  period  before  any  other  form 
of  worship  now  known  there  had  apjieared,  and 
indeed  before  future  Biahit  ever  invaded  the 
soutiiera  peninsula.* 

(/)  Duo/um.— Ckwe  upon  this  foUowa  the  atall 
more  vital  queation  aa  to  now  far  Darius,  with  his 
teachers,  accepted  dvatitm.  That  this  relatively 
profound  doctrine  was  bronght  into  greater  promi- 
nence through  the  animosities  of  that  conflict 
which  indaoed  Zarathnshtra,  or  hia  predecessors, 
to  turn  one  ef  the  vety  names  for  '  god '  into  their 
name  for  'demon'  seems  probable.  The  fury  of 
the  reform  movement  must  at  times  have  become 
acute ;  and  this  all  the  more  decided  Zarathnshtra 
to  pronounce  the  one  formula  of  all  time  for  such 
a  doctrine,  t  He  saw,  as  most  people — if  dimly— 

*  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  ezprcMliMi  recorded  ol 
Cyrus  In  8  Ofa  80»,  as  In  Esr  1>,  where  he  is  oited  as  spealdnr 
of  the  Almighty  aa 'the  God  (rf  heaven.'  Waa  not  this  iMv^ 
'Heaven-god,'  pure  sod  stanpleT  The  expression  •earns  sa- 
doubtedly  ex  ilia. 

t  See  r  oana  xxz. 
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saw  and  see,  that  the  two  foroes  in  the  Univerae 
tending  towards  good  and  evil  were  the  more  die- 
tinotly  severed,  ainoe  the  masHes  whom  he  most 
accnsed  of  inEftmy  sang  aloud  their  hTnuu  to  tUvda 
(bein^  called  their  godi).  BiU  did  Dariua  ihare 
this  view? 

All  the  dements  of  antagonism  are  more  in 
evidenoe  nppn  the  Inseriptions  than  in  most  Iranian 
writings.  Everywhere  there  is  denunciation  side  by 
side  with  adoration  (see  above) ;  and  the  question 
whether  Darius  had  actnally  accepted  the  clearly 
defined  formulas  of  Zarathnshtra  and  his  pre- 
deoesson  or  not  is  hardly  to  be  oonsidered  of 
MDondary  importanee.  It  Is  siim^  a  question — 
though  a  somewhat  fine  one— ot  fact.  One  able 
writw*  speaks  broadly  and  familiarly  even  of  the 
exoesrire  *  dualism  *  of  the  NT  with  its  Satanic  and 
demoniac  manifestations,  though  adefinite  theoreti- 
cal dualism  is  alone  in  question  wherever  the  dis- 
oussioD  reaches  to  ultimate,  or  rather  primordial, 
origins.  Whether,  viewad  in  this  li^dit,  some  of  the 
Jews  of  the  OT  wero  not  actually  dnalista  is  also 
a  serious  question,  wUdi  demands  a  word  of  atten- 
tion here  in  view  of  the  eloee  ecnnexion  between  it 
and  the  case  of  Darius. 

A  comparison  between  Jahweh  Elohim  and  the 
gods  of  the  nations  is  often  instituted  in  the  OT, 
and  this  inrtdres  the  reeoffnUim  of  M«  cxu^enes  of 
those  supposed  supernatural  beings.  It  lenudns 
for  us  nmply  to  ask  whether  the  Jews — leaders  or 
laymen— «Tw  really  believed  tiiat  the  Supreme 
Jahweh  was  the  responsible  creator  of  those 
diabolical  personal  accretions  or  not.  Can  we 
suppose  for  a  moment  tiiat  th^  held  to  such  a 
view,  or  eren  believed  that  these  fell  creatures 
unfolded  themselvM,  through  a  degeneration,  under 
the  ^e  and  hand  of  an  AtmightT  Providence.  It 
is  quite  olear  that  they  never  tnonght  of  such  a 
problem  ;  but  if  they  held  tlieee  evil  Seines  to  be  of 
separate  origin,  this  involves  at  once  a  tneoretical 
dualism.  They  may  not  have  held  distinctly  to 
the  doctrine  that  there  were  Two  First  Spirits,  bnt 
some  of  them  must  have  oome  pretty  near  it.  So 
also  most  the  religious  section  of  the  countrymen 
of  Darius,  the  priests  of  Old  Persia  proper ;  but 
where  is  t^e  trace  of  a  definitely  co-ordtnaied  gteita- 
ment  of  it  in  the  Inscriptions  T 

(a)  Esehatolo^. — Where,  amid  all  their  oonteuts 
and  allusions,  is  there  a  trace  of  any  theological 
eeohatology  in  the  Inscriptions  T  The  Avesta  is  one 
mass  of  eschatology,  but  we  are  startlingly  re- 
minded of  pre-exilic  Israel  when  we  find  upon  the 
Inscriptions  rewards  held  ont  /or  this  life  only. 
Where,  as  has  so  often  been  asked,  is  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  to  lie  found  in  the  OT  prior  to  the 
Exile,  altbougn  the  Avesta  and  post^xuic  Fharisa- 
ism  are  quite  full  of  it!  Where  is  it  in  the 
Bahistfln  usoriptions  ?  Wher«  is  tiie  Arestan  and 
the  ezilio  final  judgment  In  our  own  pre-exilic 
thetdogy  t  The  latter  oonception  is  equally  absent 
from  these  Persian  panels,  which,  we  should  say, 
were  the  very  place  for  it.  Where  is  the  Heaven 
of  the  Avesta,  with  its  golden  thrones,  upon  which 
■it  Justice,  Love,  and  Order,  as  arohangeu  T  t  The 
notion  of  futnie  reward  in  Heaym  is  aa  foxdgn  to 
the  Behistfln  Inscriptions  as  it  is  to  Moees.  And 
where  is  there  atraoe  of  a  millmniamZ 

(A)  Soterioloffy. — We  should  naturally  expect 
also  to  find  in  the  Inscriptions  some  allusion  to  a 
coming  Restorer,  like  the  one  expected  in  the 
Avesta  and  in  exilic  Israel,  all  the  more  so  because 
the  texts  in  question  breathe  hope  as  they  de- 
Bounoe  offeuoee— both  on  an  almost  unprecedented 
aesle ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  concept  there 
any  more  than  thwe  Is  in  the  pre-exilic  books  of 
the  OT.   The  composer's  mind  seems  wholly  pos- 

"  bOc  Ubtr  dM  JHfUftiM  dw  Panirmvt,  Hurlem,  1808. 
t  OL  tto  few^  thrgoH  of  Ht  19»  t  U  2SN  (cL  B«V  S0«). 


sessed  with  the  oonviction  that  a  supreme,  M- 
powerfol,  and  good  God  was  watching  over  every 
circumstance  within  His  immense  dominions. 
Darius  seems  to  have  risen  each  day  with  the 
burden  of  a  new  civil  war  within  some  twenty-three 
nationalities,  each  with  ite  kinglet.  His  faith,  at 
times  somewhat  like  a  fixed  idea,  at  times  ^tiape 
affected,  convinced  him  that  God's  activity  ex- 
tended to  a  minute  administration  of  compensatory 
justice,  which  was,  however,  to  have  its  effect  now, 
and  now  only,  in  this  present  life.  Perhape  he  felt 
that  only  a  supernatural  power  could  have  made 
his  past  position  possible  for  so  long  a  time. 
He  pravs  to  Anramazda  in  terms  lairgelT  stoeo- 
fyped  vy  his  Buocessors,  although  in  uie  most 
striking  of  these  prayers  recorded  he  is  not  so 
closely  imitated  (see  the  passage  cited  below).  But, 
fervent  as  are  the  prayers  of  Darius,  and  signal  as 
is  his  testimony  to  toe  unity  of  God,  and  His  creative 
energy  and  [evidential  omnipotrace,  tite  eschat- 
ology  of  the  InacriptioDS  is  a  nlank.  The  writer 
seems  to  have  been  so  full  of  God — or  eo  engrossed 
with  business — that  he  could  not  think  of  anything 
further  that  was  supematuraL  We  may  compare 
the  OT  book  of  Eoclesiastes,  which  urges  in  touch- 
ing terms  the  '  remembrance  of  the  Creator '  ( 12*,  if 
the  passage  belong  to  tiie  original  and  the  tr.  be 
ooirect),  but  oaree  little  for  objeettre  fntnrify. 
^oheleth  is  not  toturbed  by  the  fulnie  <rf  re- 
tributive justice  in  this  world ;  he  sees  littie 
difference  oetween  the  treatment  of  the  evil  and 
the  good;  yet  he  has  no  dre&m  of  a  future 
judgment,  or  even  of  any  life  at  all  beyond  the 
grave.  The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
Duiua.  What  is  true  ot  BehistOn  holds  also 
for  Fersepolis,  Naksh-i-Rustam,  and  tiie  other 
Inscriptions;  for,  as  was  said  above,  the  ex- 
pressions later  become  stereotyped.  Hence  they, 
too,  must  have  had  predeceseors  of  a  fixed 
type,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  Darius 
was  not  the  spokesman  of  an  innovating  creed. 
Though  he  was  the  first  prominent  prophet  of  his 
theology,  that  theology  was  thoroughly  Old  Persian 
and  tmgeneria.  It  was  in  the  North  that  detailed 
eschatofogy  flourished.  There  it  was  a  conoentra- 
tion  of  the  original  elements  of  the  primeval 
doctrine,  and  was  destined,  as  said  above,  to 
spread  over  all  Iran ;  whereas  in  Persia  proper 
(the  present  FSraistAn),  which  was  more  specifically 
Darins's  home,  the  primeval  lore  of  Veda  and  Avesta 
bad,  if  anything,  rather  stsgnated.  Snch  are  oar 
oonclouons  from  the  obvious  facts.  The  Behistfln 
columns  are  almost  the  document  of  the  Divine 
unity,  creative  enerey,  and  providential  omni- 
potence, as  they  are  also  the  exemplar  of  intense 
spiritual  fervour,  in  view  of  these  doctrines ;  but 
they  are  absolutely  silent  about  the  other  life, 
whereas,  at  tiie  very  moment  when  they  were  being 
composed,  the  Avesta  and  some  oi  the  exilie  and 
post-exilic  books  of  the  OT  contained  tiie  atandard 
records  of  those  doctrines  of  futuri^f— a  ent  of 
Christianity  be/ore  Christ,* 

A»  a  valuaUe  ipediiMa  of  the  IntaoM  religioai  tarroor  of  Um 
chief  oompoMT  of  (h*  Intoriptions,  mnwjratoft  few  Unas  from 
the  lister  iiwriptloa  ol  Nakih-i-Bnatun  ftt  the  tomb  of  Bulni, 
near  PeraepoUi :  'A  mat  God  is  Aunmudu,  wlio  nude  this 
earth  sod  jtm  heaveiM  outde  man  and  uamity  (dWlintion) 
(or  men,  wtto  made  Darius  Unff— the  one  king  of  many,  tfaa 
one  oommander  of  manf.t  I  ftm  Dariua,  the  mat  Uiw,  the 
King  of  Kings,!  the  fcinc  of  the  lands  ot  aU  triCas,  the  uiv  of 


*  Common  to  the  AtssIa  and  poat-exHIo  Pharisaism  are.  In 
addition  to  the  three  doctrines  speoifled  above,  the  doctrines  ot 
immortali^,  resurrootion,  final  personal  Judgnisnt,  raUlenoium, 
UeaTen  and  Bell,  vrhile  the  AvesU  has  the  piior  claim  to  be 
termed  the  docnment  ot  these  views,  owing  to  their  kitq-  native 
growth  In  Iran,  centuries  before  they  beouM  the  elemente  of 
poet-exilic  Pbartsaism. 

t  This  expresdon  oocnra  about  a  doaeo  ttanes  witbin  the  ibort 
Inscriptlona ;  '700  Heaven '  b  also Tei7  Aveatan  in  ila  ring. 

t  Bb  anthorltr  was  eSectlr*. 

I  Notlos  ttMtt  tbli  •zpcwrioo  ms  Aiysa,  lor  DsrlasmBSthav 
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ttii  traftt  catUi  for  alkr,'  tha  son  ol  Vbbtlap*.  the  Aohrawntd, 
ft  Pcntan,  aoa  cl  ft  Fnttftti,  ftn  Aijtok  of  AiVftn  nam.  Tbroogfa 
tlM  gnoe  of  Aamiiftsdft  UieM  ft»  Um  Una*  whlob  I  oftptund 
bejpndPwwift. . .  ■  loopqueradtbam  beyond IMrtlft.  Ibrmwtat 
tb«m  onder  my  authorllr.  TtMV  broogfat  m«  tribate-t  Wtiftt 
Inld  to  them  thftttfaqrafalt  ni«l»w  wtalob  wfti  pronmlgftted 
tff  me,  wUcb  wm  uino,  ma  mftlntftln«d.t  [Here  loUowe  t,  liat 
ol  the  provinoei  or  Kib-klngidaaul.  .  .  .  (Zhiu)  aftitfa  D«rlns,  As 
liiiMimrift  WW  thle  mrtb  ...  Id  mr  ...  (T)  be  deUvnvd  It 
ovw  to  SM :  t  be  nude  me  AtB)  kJnf :  I  un  kii^.  Throngta  tbe 


'thraiM' JuttotMlarl.  whftt  I  aud,  th*t  na  falfllled  «■  wh  mr 
wtah.t  U  ttaoa  (Una  tUnkest  "How  mftoUold  ftre  tbe  Unda 
which  Dftriua  the  Kknsf  goreroed,"  then  look  upon  thlaacuh>tii» 
wbtoh  beva  mj  tlmme,  tbftt  tbcm  mftjnt  know.  Then  ft  will 
be  known  U>  tbea  tbftt  tlM  laaoe  of  tbe  Perafaui  hero  baa  reached 
•lar :  tben  wilt  tboa  know  tbftt  tbe  Perslftn  bero  baa  fougbfc 
bftttles  far  from  Peralft.  CTbrn}  iftlth  Dariaa,  Um  Ung,  Wbftt  I 
bftvft  done,  I  h>ve  done  all  tbrourii  tbe  mdooa  will  of  Anm- 
maadft.  Aoimmaada  gftre  me  aUTl  till  1  bad  oompMed  tbia 
voA.  May  AaiMBftina  protact  ma,  ftiid  uj  okn,  ftod  lUa  mo- 
vfaoa  Bcalnak  . .  .  hoatem.  Vor  iUa  I  pnj^  Aorftmaanft— 
IWrwiT  ATimmnrii  tUnrn  mt  O  omd,  mftr  wbat  ts  tbe  oom- 
aiftad  of  Aaraaftadft  ba  to  Ihao  woaMibla,  M  that  not  be 
Bbaolala (eg  nouMn) UtOm.  Xmmaattb»tiAtinj.—  On 
aoC*tt 

(t)  Darim  at  a  rutor*r  of  templw.— Aa  Iwaring 
upon  2  Ch  86*  and  Sir  1*^  and  the  muvellotu 
aawrtions  of  la  44f.»  have  thevaloable  state* 
mmt  that  Dariiu  restored  the  dvadajia,  '  places  of 
■acrifice  * ;  ao  the  Sofdan  and  iBabjloniau  trans- 
lationa  Tender  the  word.  An  activity  in  the 
omatnutiMi*  or  re-oonstmetimt  temples  in 
ganaral  ia  alao  perhapa  later  shown  in  regard  to 
UM  apadOma  in  the  inscription  of  Artazerzes 
MnHMn  found  at  Snaa  upon  one  of  the  mined 
eolnmns  of  an  anoient  halL  He  seenu  to  have  re(!)- 
pUoed  the  imaoes  of  the  Dario-Avestan  Anihita 
and  MiUum  in  the  tytaddnot  wliioh,  if  noteotnally 
and  ezoliuively  a  ttunple,  was  obvioasly  an  edifice 
fitted  for  the  nevpHtm  of  ft^nrea  ol  those  two  most 
jHwminent  Aveetan  snb-deities.  If,  then,  Darius 
at  onoe  restored  the  plaoee  of  wormhip  [note  that  the 
Smdmta^  at  least,  were  not  neoeMarily  aetaallj 
*  temples  '^tt  this  recalls  tiie  restoration  of  the  gods 
of  Snmer  and  Aklcad  to  their  own  homes  by  Cyms 
immediately  after  hia  ftrat  eonqnest  of  Babylon, 
and  shows  all  the  more  dearly  the  general  policy 
af  the  Aduemenians  as  regards  such  acts  oi 
smutesy  towards  the  religions  feelings  of  their 
newly  ocmqnered  sabjects.  This  makes  ib»  decree 
of  Cyras  for  the  restorat^  iA  the  Jewish  tem|de 
all  the  more  orediUe. 

7.  Political  and  mflttuy  Uitvj.— As  to  the 

sdofAad  It  bom  remotetr  dMoirt  prodooaawrft.  AahdlulMm 
saema  to  bftve  bean  adopted  in  the  Soriptorea.  where,  howonr, 
ttlaaddom  apfriled  toft  human  monarob.  lie  orlgaui  via  la 
ban  doubUaaa  preceded  Ita  oooufraaae  In  Eak  £8*. 

^TtiB  aiprearion  'for  atar'  aaeme  thrown  In  to  modify  bla 
'nalrarMJ'  atotemwifc  Kottoa  tbat  tbe  tenna  ware  donbtleaa 
Inharlted  train  hia  ftDoaatora^  wfta  tbe  oriflDft]  of  tbe  Boijpturftl 
terma  dtad  at  the  end  of  C  Oh.  end  ftt  tbe  beghmlng  of  Em  aa 
orlglnailnartromOTTaa:  *  All  tbe  Uiwdoina  of  the  earth  bath  the 
Lord,  Uie  Ood  of  beaTrn  fDeraT),  deUvered  over  nnto  m«.' 

t  NoUoa  tbeae  emiAftUo  aaeertiooa  aa  rmrda  tbe  coloaaal 
SDooaaaea;  they  ara  I7  no  meana  waat«d  worda. 

t  Ba  cMoksa  ail  lntetV>r  oonflicta,  and  eotftUlabed  M>prozl- 
Bfttalr  eooapleta  'gnarftnteea  ttf  peftoe' between  some  vmntj- 
three  otberwtoa  oonffloOnff  DattoDftUttas.  Soa  tbe  note  abon 
00  p^  tf  Ik,  NteftDf  to  tlie  pMH«t  tron  i  CBurooiclea  and  bom 

I Ibk bi  the  is— HaiHwHinmaeUiM ;  saathawatd^Utaiit 

Joat  below. 

I  TUa  eipraaslop,  wiOi  the  moat  InoUTe  eridenoa  of  smw 
ktmd  of  penonal  taltb  in  Ood,  reoora  about  thirty  tlmea  within 
tbe  insoripUona,  abowlng  pertiapa  the  htgbeat  Intensity  of  such 
ft  fammr  avar  raooidad,  m  view  of  tbe  neoemarily  limited  extent 
of  the  Inaorlptlon  when  regarded  aa  mere  literature.  It  Indi- 
aatea  a  farroor  rirpataed  only.  If  at  all,  by  what  we  read  In  the 
Faalma. 

^  Note  Ua  aotnal  prayer  In  the  first  peraon  eingnlar  preoent. 

**  Note  tha  ftbsolnta  naoaadty  of  reoogni^g  thia  exboruUon 
In  the  moral  sense :  and  of.  tbe  OUblo  paasagee  where  tbe  same 
expression  Is  used  ('tbe  str^bt  paths  in  wlucb  Aboni  Hvea. . . 
In  the  paths  of  tbe  Good  Hind  [tbe  ffood  man] .  .  .,  the  stralg bt 
pattta  of  welfare  .  .  .,'ate.  [rosna  8S,  B;  S4,  U;  58, 8JX 
MtJiraJfcsM-iiiotam,  81-40. 

tt  BaoaU  BeradotDsr  noMA  Olin>  tM  tha  *  Psniaas  bKTs  B0 


importance  of  Dane  BehistDn,  with  its  companions 
and  saccesBors,  for  military  and  poUUoal  history, 
little  needs  to  be  added  here.  As  is  known, 
Iranian  history  without  the  Achsemenian  Inscrip- 
tions was  for  a  long  period  a  blank,  and  until  they 
were  deciphered  by  our  own  eminent  Rawlinsm, 
theee  now  leading  sources  were  ridicnlon^y  mis- 
understood and  curiously  misleading.*  We  are 
now  assured  of  those  vast  political  and  military 
movements  which  took  place  in  Central  Asia,  npon 
which  the  history  the  Asiatic,  and,  indeed,  of 
tiie  whole  world,  so  Iai:gdy  depended.  Bat  to  ns 
chief  among  them  are  uoae  events  voder  whose 
inflaenoe  Israel  became  Perdan  for  two  eoitnries  or 
more,  and  which  determined  what  we  must  regard 
— even  if  we  view  them  from  an  anti-Christian 
standpoint — as  stupendous  reli^ons  circnmstanoes, 
which,  however  trivial  they  may  liave  seemed  to 
the  Persian  Government,  and  however  rdatively 
insignifieMit  they  may  really  have  bean  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  great  facta  which  were  thai 
transpiring  In  province  after  province  of  the  AciuB> 
menian  Empire,  most  yet  force  themselves  npm 
ns  as  cniciaJ  for  all  time.  Had  not  Zion  become 
Persian,  she  would  have  remuned  Babylonian,  and 
might  never  have  '  reared  her  head ' ;  and  the  dawn 
of  uiat  day  might  have  been  hindered  when  Jesoa, 
the  Christ,  was  to  preach  within  the  porches  vt  her 
temple,  and  expiate  on  Calvary  the  sins  of  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

8.  The  Parthian  Inscription  at  tiie  foot  of 
Behiatfln. — Thb  bas-relief  contains  two  distinct 
compositions.  In  one  of  them  were  sculptured 
colossal  bearded  flgoresi  from  8  to  9  ft.  in  Edght. 
Only  three  of  theee,  however,  are  still  approzi- 
m&tely  complete.  lliis  relatively  valuable  relief 
has  onfortunately  Buffered  from  the  vanity  and 
folly  of  a  'Persian  overlord,*  one  Shaikh  'All 
Kh&n  Zanganah,  who,  about  a  handred  years  ago, 
had  a  huwB  panel  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  monu- 
ment, in  the  nope  of  immortaliidng  (in  Arabia)  the 
memory  of  his  own  beneficence  in  building  a  cara- 
vanserai at  BlsitOn  and  supporting  it  firom  tbe 
tribute  of  two  villages.  This  vandaluang  abomina* 
tion  extends  to  12  ft  in  width,  and  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  panel.  In  the  other  part  of  the  com- 
position, the  figures  are  in  lower  relief  and  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  and,  though  they  are  much  muti- 
lated, it  is  possible  to  mtuce  oat  some  details.  In 
the  centre  u  a  horseman,  and  above  his  head  is  a 
winged  figure  ahont  to  crown  him  with  a  wreath. 
He  IS  nnhorsing  a  second  horseman.  From  tiie 
mntilated  inscription  t  we  learn  that  the  victori- 
ous cavalier  represents  the  Parthian  king  Gotaizes 
{A.D.  46-00)  overcoming  his  opponent  Meherdates, 
who  was  also  a  Parthian.  Beliind  Ootarzss  are 
the  remaina  of  another  figure  witii  lance  in  rest. 

9.  The  extensive  hewn  panel-sorface. — Near 
the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  rock  and  almost 
opposite  the  village,  a  huge  bare  space  attracts 
the  eye.  It  measures  nearly  five  hundred  feet 
in  breadth  and  over  a  hundred  feet  in  height! 
The  tool-marks  of  the  stone-cutters  are  in  carved 
lines,  and  above  the  cutting  the  natural  rode  in 
some  places  projects  several  feet  In  front  of  it  is 
a  terrace  or  platform,  made  of  earth  and  rocks 
heaped  up  and  extending  forward  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  300  feet  At  the  end  of  this  appear  the 
remains  of  a  massive  wall.  Some  writers  hold  this 
space  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of 


*  Beoall  among  Intaipietfttiona  tbe  truly  qoalnt  opinion  of 
erPorter,  tbat  the  nlBa(T)o^)tlTe  kings,  whoae  namea  we  now 
read  ao  aaally,  were  tbe  repreaenUttvea  of  Uie  ten  (!)  lost  talbcs 


<rf  Israel. 

t  For  tbe  disoosslm]  of  the  text,  wbidi,  bnt  for  the  n&me 
'  GoUnes,'  baa  now  all  bat  dliftppeared,  see  Josli,  9IrP  U. 
to*  I. 

t  See  A.  T.  wmiama  Jaokson  (Ptnta  Put  end  /VmwO, 
p.  188).  who  aaja  ba  mada  »  naolftl  abaSj  of  ttia  fook-nttfBea 
utd  'pftoed  off'  Ha  breadth. 
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an  inioripticni,  in  •pite  of  its  enornunu  dimeDBioni 
(bo  de  Morgan,  cited  hy  Jackson).  OtheiB,  jadging 
from  the  li^e  platform,  Bnppose  that  it  waa  meant 
to  \»  the  back-wall  of  a  palaoe  (so  King  and 
ThompBon).   Nothing  is  written  apon  it. 

10.  The  tlte  <^  an  ancient  builaine. — From  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  the  site  of  an  ancient  tniildinff  is  to 
be  recognized,  with  the  ontlines  of  ita  walb.  It 
is  called  by  t^e  natives  Cfdh-i  Kai  Khoaru,  '  the 
■eat  of  Ku  Khoam,*  the  Sasanian  king  (a.d.  531- 
578)— poBsibhr  with  aome  reason,  thoa^  there  is 
nothing  fnitner  to  indicate  the  aoooracy  of  snoh 
a  tradition. 

11.  The  monoUfh.— At  a  quarter  of  a  miie  from 
the  mountain  or  rock,  there  lies  a  sort  of  huge 
boolder,  about  20  ft,  in  circnmferenoe  and  10  in 
hught.  It  ia  earved  on  three  aidea  with  life-sized 
figures  in  low  relief.  The  eential  ^pire  is  d*< 
aoibed  as  bearded,  with  moustache,  and  wearing 
a  round  cap.  and  a  necklace  at  the  throat 
•ome  rinss  of  the  necklace  being  still  distinctly 
▼irible.  It  has  a  doee-fitting,  undeoorated  upper 
garment,  girdled ;  the  right  hand  is  extended  over 
a  low  column,  whioh  may  be  a  fire-altar,  and  the 
left  holds  some  object,  possibly  a  onp.  The  legs 
are  very  thick,  and  apiurt  as  if  in  walking,  while 
their  lower  parta  are  covered  with  leggings  whioh 
look  like  '  those  of  a  cricketer.'  Jackson  snggests 
a  Magian  priest.  King  and  Thompson  speak  of  a 
king ;  ana  a  king  might  be  a  priest.  The  seocmd 
figure  LB  on  the  nght-hand  side  of  the  boulder.  It 
is  smooth-faced— the  effect  snggestdng  the  bead  of 
a  woman  or  of  a  boy.  There  is  a  neoklaoe  about 
the  throat,  and  a  bntoelet  on  the  left  arm.  The 
third  figure  on  the  left  side  of  the  boulder  is  again 
bearded;  the  poee  is  life-like.  Jackson  thought 
the  figures  were  Aduemenian,  from  the  absence  of 
flowing  trousers  and  balloon-shaped  bate ;  King 
and  Thompson  regard  them  as  Sasanian,  mention- 
ing the  'streamers*  on  the  central  figore.  No 
writing  is  recorded  aa  liaving  been  diaoorered  upon 
this  moni^th,* 

maATUU.— F<or  ttw  Mstaqr  o(  Um  dMiphamMiit  of  Uw 
FmiImi  oun«ltonn  Itucriptions,  ate.,  tee  H.  Rairiinsoa,  JRAS 
z.8fl.i  Splv«l)  i>M  aitp»n.  KMmaehriftm,  Lflndr,  1881, 
Ik  USC;  Plamiiv,  BtttrUM  war  AuyrvOogU,  vd.  IL  1804 ; 
W^bsch,  In  atrP,  v<A.  B.  1880,  etc  p.  040:;  Kloff. 
^■wrtelt£(HViMUM,  1901,11.180.;  BooUi,  J>M{pA«nMfU  (b 
TrUingtuU  Cmtiform  Inatr^^tont,  IMS,  p.  14SS.;  WUlUnu 
Uikim.Pm(aPaHmAPmint,\a»i  HUb, ZorsttutUra, 
Tkito,  tk»  AthamtniOa,  md  UnM,  1906,  vol  IL  muffm; 

slao  art.  AoHXHaaiAin.  Q,  jfnj^;^ 

BEHMEN.-See  Bokhhb. 

BEING.— The  term  'Being'  indicates  the  aub- 
jeot-matter  of  Metaphysics  in  general,  although  it 
IS  usually  discussed  under  the  particnlar  head  of 
Ontology.  As  a  problem,  Being  is  discussed  with 
the  aim  of  discovering  a  critericm  of  reality  whioh 
shall  interpret  the  phenomena  of  natore  and  con- 
sdonaness,  whose  objective  and  subjective  data 
respectively  are  elaborated  in  the  forms  <^  Cos- 
molo^  and  Fnrchology. 

I.  HiatOTT  ot  the  term.— Th«  terminology  tho 
fundamental  metaphysical  principle  shows  how 
Western  thought  Is  indebted  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Germans ;  from  the  one  we  receive  the  expression 
Sr,  from  the  other  the  term  Dwg.  With  the  early 
Greek  philosophers  are  found  xi^noi  (Parmenides, 
92;  HeraoUtaa,  20)  and  ^»  (Farm.  188:  Ucrao. 
2).  Farmenidea,  who  usually  speaks  of  Bnng  as 
Imp  ctrat,  also  OSes  the  more  suggestive  term 
^^(59,  dl);  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
Melissns  uses  Ttpl  tfrrot  as  the  title  to  his  work 
(Erdmann,  Siat.  Philot.  |  38.  1).   Plato  selects 

■  Vat  otlMr  dMcrtptioM  of  ttito  nwnoUth  n*  Othar  Uaim, 
WebuM,  T(d.  IxixUL  No.  SI,  Jnt»  UOR,  p.  828 ;  WUUams  Jm^ 
■OB  i'arria/VutaiHli>M»at,StwTork,U08,p.2lOff. 


abata  to  indicate  the  subject  of  Being,  and  looks 
upon  this  as  ISia  {Bep.  vU.  633-684) ;  at  the  same 
tune,  when  he  speaka  of  reali^  of  the  Idea,  lie 
indicates  it  by  hmn  (ib.  ix.  685).  Aristotle  popu- 
larizes 6voln  by  placing  it  first  among  the  cate^nes 
{Met.  vi.  1),  and  reduces  Eleatio  Being  io  t6  Sf. 
The  weight  of  Greek  philosophy  was  turned  in 
favour  «  aMa  as  a  ctmoept,  and  of  0v  aa  a 
term. 

Prom  Latin  writers  come  the  terms  tmmtia  and 
tub^amtia.  Sneoa  usee  tubgtamtia  in  Ep*  118.  4, 
but  seems  more  inclined  towards  e*$entia  (JSp.  58). 
Quinrilian  usee  tubatatUia  (viii.  3.  83).  Meoieeval 
writers  vacillate  between  these  classic  terms,  but 
theological  motives  incline  them  to  utmtia  as  a 
more  appn^riate  characterization  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Among  these  Augustine  waa  liie  earlieet 
and  most  influential,  and  it  is  significant  that,  aa  a 
Christian,  he  unites  the  idea  of  God  with  tiie 
antique  oMa  and  e$tmtia.  '  Essen tiam  dioo,  que 
odvb  Greece  didtor,  qnam  usitatius  anbstantiani 
vooamus '  {de  Trin.  v.  9).  When  Anselm  seeks  the 
most  general  predicate  of  things,  he  follows  Angoa- 
tinian  termiwdogy  and  thus  prefers  MtetUia  to 
mbttenma  (Ei^ann,  8  150.  3).  Aqninas  employs 
both  ettentia  and  auiutantia.  In  the  strife  between 
Nominalist  and  Realist,  there  comes  about  a  change 
in  terminol<^  when  reeUia  is  put  as  the  predicate 
of  umveraalta.  The  defender  of  the  orthodox,  or 
Kealistic,  view  was  <»Jled  a  ruUit  (Erdmann,  S 158). 
Abelard  introduces  rsaiiter  into  the  diaoossion  of 
the  problem  (Euoken,  Cfeteh.  d.  philot.  Terminol. 
p.  06),  while,  at  a  later  period,  Duns  Sootos  adda 
realitas  (ib.  p.  68).  Engfish  thon^t,  aain  Locke, 
waa  inohnea  to  adopt  'subetanoe'  and  'essence' 
aa  evpreasions  of  Being,  while  the  Germans  use  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  rat.  Meister  Eokhart  uses 
Dmk  {MtiaUr  Eckhart  u.  #.  Junger,  ed.  Jostes,  pp. 
66,  89,  go,  etc),  aa  alao  Ding  {ib.  pp.  1,  80,  etc.). 
Eokhart  further  emidoya  wOrauA  (to.  p.  86,  etc.). 
Clauberg  the  Cartesiaa  originated  'ontoeopby* 
[Metapkytiea  d$  «nU  gwB  rsetmi  Ontotophia,  1660). 
Kant's  prefsrenca  hxtlHng  ia  well  known ;  Herbart 
uses  reai. 

3.  History  of  the  snbject.— The  7Ui  cent.  B.C. 
marks  the  b^inning  oi  ontological  atody.  In 
China,  Iiao-tse,  the  founder  of  Taoiam,  advaneed  « 
metaphydcal  oonoeption  of  Being  onder  the  head 
of  Too,  or  '  Nature.^  Lao-tse  gives  the  Too  a  purely 
n^^tive  rignificance^  and  from  it  followa  a  nihi- 
listic morahty  of  *  doing  nothing.'  Like  the  empti- 
ness of  a  day  vessd,  the  hoUow  of  an  axle,  the 
open  space  of  a  door,  the  Too  oonnsta  of  nothing 
{Too  Teh  Kinf,  i.  11) ;  yet  from  it  worn  all  tilings 
produced  (ib.  ii.  42).  Among  the  ancient  Hindus, 
the  development  of  the  philceophic  Veda  reaolted 
in  a  more  intellectualiBtic  conception  of  Bdng. 
The  Upanifads  advance  the  idea  of  world-unity, 
and  in  their  spiritual  monism  identify  Nature  with 
the  Ego,  As  the  juices  of  plants  unite  in  honey, 
aa  rivers  mingle  in  the  sea,  aa  salt  pervades  toe 
ocean,  so  one  element  is  found  in  all  thinga.  Than 
teaches  the  Veda,  whose  philosophic  formula  is 
found  in  the  following  expression  :  '  That  whioh  ia 
that  snbtle  essence— in  it  all  that  exists  has  its 
self.  It  is  the  tmc.  It  is  the  self,  and  thou  art  it 
— ttU  tvam  an '  ( Chh&ndogya  Upon.  vL  8  £ ).  This 
lofty  conception  of  Being  waa  unknown  to  t^ie 
Greeks,  for  it  did  not  receive  recognition  in  Enrope 
until  1801-1802,  when  Anquetil  du  Perron  trans- 
lated Uie  Upaid^ads,  whence  it  waa  taken  up  1^ 
Schopenhauer  in  1819  and  related  to  German 
philosophy. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  preparation  for  a  f^uine 
conception  of  Being  was  made  by  the  primitive 
Ionian  philosophers,  or  physicists,  wno  sought  to  ex- 
plain Natore  in  terms  of  sueh  physioal  phenomena 
aa  watw,  air,  ether.  In  a  more  worthy  faahunt 
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PannenidM  derelope  &  statie  monum  which  is 
dinetod  against  the  ideas  of  both  not-Being  and 
BeoMoiiig ;  at  the  same  time,  it  ii  soffidently  in- 
teUeotoalistio  to  identify  Thought  and  Thinfc.  In 
tliis  spirit,  he  declares  that  Thinking  and  Being 
are  the  same — ri  i/ip  roeu'  An-lv  rt  koI  cirtu  (40). 
It  is  Being  that  is  truly  existent  and  not  not- Being 
—fm-ydpc&Ui/i^jt'f'otetbw  (43-14).  This  rather 
pomtlees  nttwanoe  seenu  to  indicate  that,  while 
Bmiu;  extsta  as  something  permanent  in  thought, 
not-Being  is  an  appearanoe  which  exists  only  in 
perception — S^a.  In  opposition  to  this  static  new, 
Heraclitos  uivee  that  Becoming  is  the  highest 
principle,  ana  points  out  that,  (rinoe  all  things 
change — wim,  there  is  no  pnnnple  of  perma- 
nence to  he  found  (MB  90-91).  Tlato  B  speoulatire 
philosophy  tends  to  reecmoUe  the  oppossa  views  of 
Farmenides,  who  taught  lum  to  seek  tiie  unchang- 
ing as  the  real,  ana  Heraditus,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  sulwtanoe  oould  not  be  found  in  ever- 
ehanfj^g  phenomena.  Plato's  own  conception  of 
Bong  reposes  in  his  thewy  of  Ideas,  whiob  latter 
rspresrot  reaUttes  in  the  nudst  of  oliangingphflno- 
mena.  The  Hea»  or  Concept,  not  Muy  mclndes 
vaitons  things  under  it,  bnt  exerdses  a  certain 
ontcrft^oal  function  among  them,  giving  them  of 
its  own  reality.  On  the  practical  side,  ue  Idea  is 
the  perfect  ^pe,  of  which  the  individual  thing  is 
an  inferior  imitation.  This  plastio  eonoeption  of 
Ideaa  leads  Plato  to  aaoribe  objeetivo  leality  to 
tbenL  The  ground  of  tiiis  profound  view  seems  to 
be  found  in  the  principle  of  permanenee.  The  Idea 
poBsemes  Being  beeause  it  is  permanent,  while  the 
indindnal  thing  is  unrecd  because  it  oonstcmtly 
changes.  In  the  myth  of  the  PhadruM  (£47),  the 
Idea  is  looked  opon  as  the  'colourless,  formless, 
and  intangible  essenoe,'  which  becomes  visible  to 
the  mind  as  the  latter  rises  to  the  celestial  regions. 
In  Uie  ParmmitUt  dialogue,  the  unity  and  per- 
manence of  the  objeotive  Idea  are  pointed  out.  In 
otmtrast  to  Plato,  Aristotle  emphasizes  the  dvnamie 
phase  of  reality,  and  develops  a  view  wfaicn,  with 
appropriate  intdlectualistio  qualifications,  is  ener- 
gistie.  In  the  Aristotelian  metaphysios,  theprin- 
riple  of  Form  takes  the  place  of  tne  Platonic  Idea. 
This  Form  is  contrasted  with  Matter,  and  both  are 
rM^arded  as  causes,  in  addition  to  which  are  two 
ot£ers — Efficient  and  FiniU.  These  four  prindples 
constitute  the  foundation  of  Aristotie's  notion  of 
Being  (Mtt.  i.  8).  Aristotle  thus  inclines  towards 
a  cansal  conception  of  Being,  where  Plato  had 
introduced  a  substantial  one.  In  graeral,  the 
results  of  Qreek  pfaiIoso|^  were  idealistio  and 
statiw }  they  inoaloated  a  s[nrit  which  was  plastic 
and  formal. 

While  Christianity,  which  had  its  root  in  practical 
Semitic  traditions,  had  no  systematic  ^hilosophv  to 
off^,  it  furnished  subsequent  speculation  with  iaeas 
<d  the  soul,  the  world-whole,  and  Ood.  At  the 
same  time,  thera  zmlted  a  nwr  metapl7ri«  whioh 
was  marked  by  the  methods  of  hhrhyIiism  and 
trmuetndmtalum.  With  Rotinns,  the  olassio  eon- 
oeption of  Really  was  sxipeTseded  by  '  that  nature 
which  is  beyond  Beong '  (Snneada,  xiv. ).  And  that 
which  is  vitra  mm  is  also  ttffra  jmtv^h,  so  that  it  is 
known  only  In'  means  <tf  eoatatie  oontemplation. 
Angnstine  is  less  mystical  in  Ids  deduction  of 
jawtw  ifltsrjor,  for  it  Is  in  «  mora  psycholoKical 
manner  that  he  seeks  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
self.  His  method,  which  a  thousand  years  later 
was  made  famous  Yty  Descartes,  is  the  sceptical 
on&  in  accordance  with  whioh  the  dubito  implies  a 
eogtto  (Btata  Vita,  1 7  i  SolU.  il.  8  1 ;  7W».  x. 
S  H).  According  to  the  same  method,  the  Bdng 
of  God  is  deduced  {Con/at.  z.  40).  In  Scholastio 
philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  Being  connects  itself 
wit^  the  idea  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the  Catholic 
Chonsh.  Anaelm,  following  Aogiistine,  endeavours 


to  deduce  the  Being  of  God  from  the  idea  whioh  we 
hare  of  Him :  for  the  Being  of  God  which  ia  both 
in  inMUetu  etinrtia  more  perfect  as  an  idea  than 
that  which  is  in  intelUctu  toto  [Proslog.  ii. ),  There 
is  a  second  way  in  which  the  ideallBm  of  Plato  was 
united  in  Scholastic  fashion  witii  the  Christian 
religion ;  that  is,  in  the  opposition  between  Nomi- 
nalism and  Bealisra,  which  led  to  the  conflicting 
metaphymoal  mottoes  'uuiveraalia  sunt  nominal 
'  univenalia  sunt  realia.'  The  resulting  oonooption 
of  Being  was  something  more  than  the  plastio  one 
of  Plato ;  it  was  both  internal  and  universal.  For 
modem  thinking,  the  way  was  still  further  pre- 
pared by  the  conflict  over  the  supremacy  of^  in- 
tellect (Thomas  Aquinas)  and  will  (Duns  Sootus). 
Intfllleotnalistio  Thomism  le-uneand  in  Cud- 
worth's  IntaitetucU  System  and^tUrke's  Zhnum- 
Hratitm  <tf  the  Being  and  Attribute  o/ God.  The 
volnntariun  <tf  Scotus  ('  Queetiones  in  secundum 
lihrum  sententiarum,'  Distinc  xliL  [Op.  xiiL  p. 
443])  was  unconsciously  imitated  by  Kant  and 
Schopenhattar,  and  bv  tnem  related  to  ti»  modem 
pmhohigy  of  the  wiU. 

Modernism  (which  is  not  qoite  independent  of  a 
mediffivalism  which,  in  the  instance  of  CasdodomiL 
used  the  term  modemw  in  the  6th  ooit.)  witnessed 
a  eontinnation  of  Christian  views  of  Being  in 
Desoartes's  sceptioisra.  Like  Augustine,  Descartes 
otmnects  eogito  with  dubito,  and  to  the  co^o  adds 
«fV0  Mm.  Doubting  ia  thinking,  and  thinking  is 
existing.  In  this  foshion,  the  Cartesian  'Cogito, 
ergo  rvm*  {Midit.  ii.)  evinces  the  innva  of  the 
Christian  eonoeptiou  of  Bdng,  whUe  his  Ansdmie 
ontology  rehabititates  the  ideal  of  tranaeendenee. 
Descartes,  whoso  psychology  lacks  suffident  con- 
tent, states  the  modem  problem  of  Being,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  Spinoza,  whose  medieval  fore- 
runner was  Averrofis.  Spinoia  revises  Descartcs's 
view  of  mind  and  matter  by  regarding  them,  not 
as  pst  eogitane  and  rst  extenaa,  but  as  the  attiibntes 
— oogitatio  and  esetenaio — of  the  one  substance. 
The  result  of  his  teaching  is  a  rationalistic  monism 
whioh  identifies  Being  with  Nature,  and  sets  np  a 
poralldism  between  mind  and  body,  Ldbniz,  who 
makes  possible  the  trandtion  to  Kant,  takes  a 
plaralistio  view  of  Being,  and  regards  the  world  sa 
made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  monads,  which 
still  admit  of  unity  in  the  world- whole,  since  they, 
being  reflexions  of  the  same  worldj  represent 
reality  in  different  grades  of  peroeptum  (Mona- 
dologif,  §  U)  and  participate  in  the  one  world-plan 
by  means  of  'pre-established  harmxmy'  {New 
^fttem^im). 

From  dogmatism,  Kant  led  modem  metaphysics 
into  criticism.  Not  only  does  he  oppose  his 
modem  forerunners,  but  he  defies  the  whole  Indo- 
Germonic  tendency  which  in  VedAnta,  Platonism, 
and  Spinozism  hod  united  Being  witii  Thinking. 
In  a  certain  sense,  it  was  a  sort  m  Semitism  which 
led  Kant  to  affirm  the  snprunaoy  of  praetical 
reaaon,  and  to  put  ethhw  in  the  plaoe  of  logic 
Kant  creates  a  dualism  between  Reason  and 
Reali^,  between  Thinking  and  Being,  and  thus 
declares  that  we  cannot  know  things-in-tbenudves. 
First  in  order,  iu  the  Critigw  of  Pun  Beaton, 
which  leads  to  this  conception,  is  the  idealization 
of  Time  and  Space  ('Trans.  ^Esthetic'),  both  of 
whioh  Kant  regards,  not  as  objective  things,  bnt 
as  purdy  subjective  and  yet  permanent  forms  of 
sense.  Kant's  motive  for  malung  Space  and  Time 
intuitive  does  not  appear  in  the  '  iE^thetio,'  but  is 
oonfessed  later  on  in  the  discnsdon  of  the  'Anti- 
nomies of  Cosmdogy.'  Here,  in  commenting 
upon  the  inevitaUe  eontradiotions  of  reason,  in 
connexion  with  which  one  may  with  eqnal  cogency 
argue  for  the  finitude  or  the  infinitude  of  the  world 
in  time  and  Bptc^  Kant  points  out  that  these  forms 
of  soue  are  purely  subjective,  so  that  our  attempt 
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to  find  the  beginning  of  tiie  world  in  time  and  its 
limits  in  space  is  a  regresses  of  representations, 
bat  not  ontological  progress  (Krittk,  pp.  605-507). 
Therefore,  God  as  uie  creator  of  the  world,  the 
wml  as  HemaJ,  the  world  as  a  whole— can  never 
be  known  by  hnman  mind.  The  categories  of 
Qoantitr  and  Qaality,  Caosality  and  Sabstance 
are  dedneed  transcendentally  from  the  under- 
standing itsdf  {ii'P-  77  ff-),  bnt  the  application  of 
tiiese  is  determined  hy  the  conditions  of  a  possible 
experience  {ib.  p.  116),  and  thns  relates  to  the 
world  of  phenomena,  not  to  that  of  noomena  {ib. 
p.  236).  Bfathematics  and  physios  are  made 
possible  by  a  transcendental  method  which  forbids 
all  metaphysical  and  theological  reasoning. 
Kant's  oonstJuotiTe  theory  of  Being  appears  in  the 
Criiiqua  of  Practical  Iteason  and  the  JHetaphytic 
of  Moralt,  where  he  seeks  to  show  how  God,  Free- 
oom,  and  Immortality,  which  are  not  premisses  of 
the  specolatdre  understanding,  are  still  iavt^ved  as 
'  postulates '  of  practical  reason. 

Romantio  philosophy  in  Germany  aooeptad 
Kant's  touucendoitu  mtthod  of  dednoing  know* 
ledge  from  the  nnderstanding  itself,  bnt  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  restrictive  result* 
of  his  investigation.  Fichte  fonnd  Being  to  oon- 
nst  in  the  self -positing  */cA,  whose  nte  it  is 
to  oppose  itself  to  the  nieht-Ieh  for  the  sake 
of  aonieving  moral  destiny*  (WtaaeiuoMttftMUhn), 
Sohelling'B  notioa  of  Bdng  lecalls  the  monism  of 
^|rinoza ;  yet»  when  Scheluiur  seeks  in  his  Identi- 
tattpkUotophie  to  Toooneile  Bans  and  Thinking 
as  opposites*  he  emplt^  an  attheiieal  methoiC 
Hegel  accomplishes  this  same  reoondliation  by 
means  of  the  logical  evolution  of  Being,  thiongn 
stages  of  Dtudiih  FiMeht^  whioh  c(Hxe>  ] 
qxmd  to  tiie  familiar  metai^yrical  divisions  of 
Ontology,  Cosmology,  and  Psychology.  Bealistic 
philoeopny  in  Germany  fonnd  expression,  first  of 
all,  in  Herbart,  who  notes  Kant's  distinction 
between  phenomena  and  noomena,  and  yet  believes 
that  appearance  is  a  snre  indication  of  reality — 
Wi»  met  <ScA«tfi  w  Sindevtunff  eatf  Sein 
{AOfemeiM  Met.  %  307).  With  this  assomption  of 
modem  Realism  before  bim,  Herbart  eonstmcts  a 
static  pluralism  which  sesnu  to  unite  Parmenides 
with  Leibniz;  at  the  same  time,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  Aquinas  and  Descartes,  he  elaborates 
an  intelleotualistio  view  of  the  soul  as  tbe  function 
of  representation.  Schopenhauer  accepts  Kant's 
dootnne  of  Time,  Spaced  and  Causalify,  and 
relates  these  to  the  *  worid  as  idea '  ( Vonteltunff). 
Reali^  is  fonnd  in  the  will,  which  is  the  troe 
thing-m-itself,  known  immediately  to  the  mind 
iWdi  alt  WUU  und  VorHettung,  §1).  To  be  is 
thus  to  will,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Being — 
mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  human — are  so  many 
grades  of  objectification  of  the  wiU-to-live  {ib. 
is  21,  23).  As  another  realist,  Lotze  heeds  Kant's 
warning  against  the  empty  tiiing-in-itsdf  and 
seeks  Being  in  connexion  with  ita  qualities.  'The 
origin  of  Being  he  puto  down  as  unknowable  {M^. 
S),  and  turns  away  from  the  idea  of  '  pure  Being ' 
as  something  fictitious  (iA.  S§  8,  0).  Lotze  follows 
Herbart  in  m*>fi«tg  Being  oonsist  of  relation,  and 
formulates  tbe  ucpresoon, '  A  thing  is  the  reiJized 
individual  law  of  its  behaviour'  {ib.  8  36). 

3.  The  phik»opl7  of  Beiny .— Tbe  history  thns 
presenta  some  general  principles,  and  indicates 
ontain  pointo  1^  way  of  thought  and  terminology 
which  speculation  may  fltiy  use.  In  contrast  with 
tiie  ancient  setting  of  the  problem,  which  oontisted 
in  a  conflict  between  Being  and  not-Bdng,  modem 
metaphysics  involves  tbe  more  deoidve  antithesis 
between  the  real  and  the  phenomenal,  between 
thing  and  appearance.  The  modem  conception  is 
further  enriched  by  a  psyoholoacal  content  which 
oiaUes  the  thinker  to  i»OMt  nmnal  distinotions 


concerning  Being  in  general  upon  the  ba^  of 
consciousness. 

From  the  standpoint  of  methodolo^,  two  con- 
siderations seem  to  guide  all  metaphysical  specula- 
tiam :  on  the  one  sid^  thought  is  based  upon  the 
prinmple  of  St^bHanteet  on  tbe  other  it  is  swayed  by 
that  of  Cautality.  Behind  this  distinction  between 
the  substsntial  and  the  causal  categories  lies  the 
difference  between  the  laws  of  tbe  mind— j>rta- 
cunwm  identitatis,  prineipiwm  raiionii  tufficientia, 
Tne  Principle  of  Identity,  which  asserts  tiiat 
everything  is  what  it  is,  persuades  speculation  to 
premise  an  immutable  Bemg  which  ever  maintiuns 
ito  identity  in  the  midst  of  changi&  In  another 
way,  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Keason,  wbudt 
affirms  that  everything  that  happens  has  a  cause, 
makes  possible  a  seoond  method  of  speculation 
which  is  as  anxious  to  account  for  change  as  the 
first  one  was  to  elucidate  Being.  As  a  result, 
philosophy  has  witnessed  tbe  development  of  a 
licUie  oonoention  of  Being,  which,  with  Parmenides, 
Plato,  and  Sjdnoza,  has  exalted  Substanee  to  the 
highest  station.  Parallel  to  this,  a  dgnamie 
conception  of  the  problem  led  to  a  more  active 
formulation  of  the  worid-oourse,  and,  with 
HeracUtus,  Aristotie,  and  Leibniz,  it  tended  to 
raise  Causality  to  a  similar  eminence.  In  keeping 
with  this  broad  and  far-reaching  distinction, 
modflm  j^iilosophy  has  re-oast  this  di£forenoe 
between  the  substantial  and  the  causal  so  that  it 
assumes  the  contrast  of  inMltet  and  wiU.  The 
static  Principle  of  Identity  led  n^^Ayiies  to 
postulate  a  Substance  as  the  trae  expreedon  <xf 
Being,  and  it  was  urged  accordingly  that  a  thing 
cannot  ,po«f8M  qualities  unless  it  exist  as  sometiung 
snpeiior  to  them ;  while  tbe  c^namle  printiple  felt 
itself  conhonted  by  a  aeries  of  dianges  for  which 
a  Sufficient  Cause  must  be  furnished.  Substantial 
intelUctualism,  as  defended  by  Aquinas,  Descartes, 
Herbart,  and  Lotze,  sought  to  show  bow  a  thing 
must  exist  before  it  can  act ;  while,  in  opposition 
to  this  dogmatic  view,  the  cansal  voluntarum  of 
Sootns,  £nt,  SdH^tenhauer,  and  Wnndt  fonnd 
the  Being  m  things  to  oomdst  in  the  active 
principle  which  nued  their  several  states  of 
change.  Where  the  substantial  view  prevailed, 
it  was  'No  causality  without  substance';  the 
causalist  retorted,  'Knne  Substantialitat  ohn$ 
CauMolitdt'  (Wnndt,  Syst.  d.  PhUot.  p.  812).  Of 
these  two  schools,  the  static,  substantial,  in- 
tollectoal  one  is  the  more  orthodox  ;  the  dynamic 
causal,  volnntaristic  one  is  more  advanced  and 
critical.  The  perpetual  conflict  between  the  two 
may  be  seen  In  Aristotle's  criticism  of  Plato; 
Scotus's  oppoeition  to  Aquinas;  and  Kant's  cri- 
tique of  Li9ibniz*s  di^fmatism.  On  the  purely 
formal  side  only  two  tiowb  of  Being  would  thns 
seem  possible. 

On  oehalf  (tf  the  »td)tiantial  vieui,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Being  has  a  certain  affinity  for  Snbetanoa, 
and  is  equally  inclined  towards  the  idea  of 
permanence.  For  this  reason  the  advooato  of  the 
substantial  view  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  a  notion  which  oonristed  in  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  what  seemed  obviona  If  anything  if,  it  must 
be  substantial,  and  ibat  which  Is  in  a  state  vit 
constant  change  eannot  be  resl.  Hi*  inhmnt 
weakness  of  this  view  of  Being  became  manifest 
when  the  metaphysics  of  substantialism  endea- 
voured to  relate  the  world  of  concepts  to  the  world 
of  percepts.  Plato's  all-sufficient  ideslism  is  at 
variance  with  the  notion  of  creation  developed  in 
the  Timenu.  Mediasvalism,  with  ita  idea  of  Being 
as  eMsnfjo,  could  hardly  advanoe  beytmd  a  native 
view  of  reality.  Spinoza  r^ards  Substance  as 
self-conceived  and  self-dependent,  bnt  cannot 
justify  the  attribntes  which,  with  the  modifioa- 
tions,  represent  tiie  aofenal  wmld  of  minds  and 
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bodies.  Kant,  who  saw  the  emptiness  of  the  thing 
aa  Subetaoce,  ulaced  reality  beyond  the  realm  of 
knowledge.  Tne  substantial  view  has  the  weak- 
ness that  its  'Being'  never  reveals  its  own  pro- 
perttee,  and  is  incapable  of  explaining  the  existence 
of  things  in  human  experience.  On  the  psycho- 
It^ical  side,  the  snbstuitial  view  loolu  npon  the 
nund  M  something  intellectnaL  Since  the  path  to 
the  mind  was  ongin&Ily  through  eogito,  as  with 
Angnstine  and  Descartes,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  sonl  shonld  be  looked  upon  as  something 
intellectual — rt»  eogitant.  Moreover,  conscious- 
ness seems  ever  to  have  a  cognitive  form,  while 
mentality  itself  seems  hanUy  seiMUable  from 
UiOQi^t.  With  regud  to  the  orasoions  content, 
die  xiohnesB  and  manifoldnoBs  of  the  cognitive 
orocesB  seem  calculated  to  express  the  range  of 
mentality,  while  there  appears  to  be  no  recess  of 
the  mind  which  is  not  accessible  to  self-oonscioits 
thinldnff.  This  Cartenan  confidence  has  led 
philosophy  to  believe  that  every  act  of  mind  is  an 
operaticni  of  tibonjght.  Where,  as  a  second  prooest, 
feding  enters  in,  its  determining  feature,  as  Herbart ' 
pc^tM  ont,  is  something  which  by  way  of  arrest 
ni4yMW  to  the  idea ;  so  that  feeling  is  a  conscious- 
nees,  or  a  counition,  of  our  mental  stato.  In  the 
same  way,  volition  is  exphuned  away  as  a  eoffitatio 
volitioni*  (Descartes),  while  the  whole  nund  is 
anrrsyed  in  the  light  of  th«  sapcemMfy  or  mffi* 
eiem^  of  the  intellect. 

The  causal  view  of  Being  is  eritioal  where  the 
Stthstantial  one  is  oonstmotive  and  donatio. 
Aoeordingly,  it  is  claimed  that  the  mere  existence 
ci  Being  explains  nothing,  inasmnch  as  it  does 
not  aooount  tor  action  which  takes  place  in  the 
world.  Where  the  Law  of  Identity  seems  to 
satisfy  the  mind  ttiat  a  ^hing  is  what  it  is,  as 
*G<dais  goM>*  the  Law  of  Sufficient  Keason  must 
further  enter  in  to  show  how  a  thing  relates  to  its 
own  qualities,  as  gold  and  its  colour,  its  fusibility, 
its  solubility,  its  value,  etc.  Hence,  in  Logic,  it  is 
said,  'Gold  is  yellow  in  the  light,  fosible  in  the 
fire,  soluble  in  a^ua  rtgia,  valuable  in  the  market,' 
etc  "The  Fiinaple  of  Caosality  is  as  efficient  in 
relating  a  thing  to  its  qualities  as  the  notion  of 
Substaooe  is  in  adjusting  it  to  itself,  and  meta- 
physics since  Kant  has  tried,  to  find  not  so  much 
the  thing'in-itself  as  the  thing  in  its  qoalities. 
Iron  does  not  exist  apart  from  hardness,  ductility, 
and  other  metallic  propertiee;  colour  is  nothing  in 
independence  of  ^naUties,  from  red  to  violet; 
mind  does  not  exist  ezoept  as  Uiinking,  feeling, 
willing.  That  which  udtee  these  sevml  states 
in  so  many  distinct  groups  is  the  Thing,  and  in  the 
inviolable  connexion  among  metallic,  chromatic, 
and  conscious  states  is  found  the  Being  of  metal, 
of  colour,  of  mind.  The  causal  view  of  Being 
relates  a  thing  immanently  to  its  qualities  and 
not  tiansoendentally  to  tta  sdf ,  and  utne  it  is  in  a 
portion  to  explain  tiie  mulfeit  ^t  of  change 
wbioh  to  ■nbetantSalism  is  a  paradox.  Since 
Being  does  not  consist  in  one  snbstance  which  can 
never  abandon  its  ontological  place,  but  is  the 
cansal  principle  which  relates  the  various  states  of 
Being  to  one  anothert  it  is  oonoeivable  that,  with- 
in the  cirolo  of  its  own  qualities,  a  thing  nu^ 
change  from  me  state  to  another,  jvst  as  oolonr 
may  oe  red  or  bine,  conadonsnese  may  be  thought 
or  volition,  man  may  be  child  or  adult.  In  Uiis 
spirit  Lotxe,  who  departs  from  the  substantial 
view  without  accepting  the  causal  one,  declares 
that  it  is  the  Thing  that  changes,  not  its  qualities 
(Met.  H  21>  S^)-  The  causal  view,  which  pays 
attention  to  a  thing's  qualities  and  ita  changing 
states,  hopes  to  find  the  real  as  the  result  of 
eansality. 

On  the  psychological  side,  the  causal  view  of 
Being  is  foruiered  oy  Tolnntarism.   This  school 


involves  a  larger  view  of  mind  than  that  of  self- 
oonacions  thought,  just  as  it  extonds  its  borders 
beyond  the  hnnuui  to  the  animal  mind.  The 
origin  of  mind  seems  more  intelligible  when  inter- 
preted volnntariatically,  for  life  begina  in  action 
rather  than  in  thought  (cf.  Paulsen,  Introd.  to 
PAt^.  bk.  Loh.L)  Further,  the  goal  of  life  appears 
to  be  set  by  practical  interests  rather  than  by  specu- 
lative ideals,  and  life  is  realized  in  action  rather 
than  in  thought.  Like  Fichte,  Faust  describes  the 
root  of  life  in  the  will,  and  begins  his  translation  of 
St.  John  by  saying, '  Jm  Anfang  war  die  That.'  In 
addition  to  tbeae  popular  considerations,  voluntar- 
ism is  entitled  to  some  ontological  respect  when  it 
is  observed  how  simple  and  self-evident  volition 
really  is.  Schopenhauer,  who  has  advanced  this 
view  most  vigorously,  affirmed,  'The  will  is 
groundless*  {Welt  als  WUU  und  Varttelluttff,  ^20), 
for  which  reason  he  reduced  all  reality  to  it.  In 
this  way,  the  simplicity  of  the  will  seems  to 
satisfy  tne  philosophical  demand  for  unity  as  the 
essence  of  'eality  and  mentality.  On  the  psydho- 
logical  side.  Handing  has  declared,  'As  Eros  was 
made  one  of  the  oldest  and  at  the  same  time  <me 
of  the  youngest  of  the  gods  (as  also  the  chUd  of 
poverty  and  wealth),  so  toe  will  may,  according  to 
the  point  of  view,  be  represented  as  the  most 
primitive  or  as  the  most  complex  and  derivative  of 
mental  prodneto'  {Paveh,  ch.  viL  {1).  Such  con- 
ridetations  seem  to  mdicato  that  the  will,  while 
not  so  characteristic  as  cognition,  is  possessed  of 
as  much  ontological  aigniScance.  The  substantial 
view  is  a  survival  of  an  antiquity  which  reposed 
in  the  ideas  of  the  plastic  and  mtellectual ;  causal 
voluntarism  is  the  typical  modem  view  of  those 
who  are  Kantians  rather  than  Platonists.  The 
causal  view  has  the  advantage  of  explaining  the 
world  of  phenonuaia  as  seen  in  modem  sdence,  joat 
as  it  ia  in  hamun^  with  the  modem  life-ideal  of 
energiam. 

A  more  restricted  view  of  Being  is  discussed  in 
connexion  with  monitm  and  dwUism  (qg.v.).  These 
theories  are  one  remove  from  the  central  problem 
of  the  real,  for  they  concern  themselves  with  the 
idea  of  Being  in  ito  forms  of  the  mental  and 
material ;  nevertheless^  modem  philosophy  has 
laid  upon  them  a  certain  amount  of  metephysical 
responsibility.  In  the  larger  sense,  classic  specula- 
tion was  moniatic.  while  Christianity,  wiUi  its 
distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual, 
emphasised  dualism.    Bat  in  connexion  with 

Shuosophy,  the  issne  was  not  ndsed  until  ^e 
awn  of  moderaism,  when  Descartes  separated 
fneiM  from  corpus,  and  distinguished  res  eogitana 
fnnn  res  ssBttttsa.  At  a  later  date,  Wolff  dis- 
tinguished 'monist'  from  'dualist,*  although  at 
an  earlier  period  Thomas  Hyde  had  enij^oyed 
'dualism'  to  describe  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
These  two  themes  do  not  attempt  to  solve  the 
proUem  of  Bun^,  but  oonfine  tb«r  attention  to 
the  relation  existing  between  ite  two  phases,  mind 
and  matter.  Of  the  two,  dnalism  has  the  advan- 
tage on  the  side  of  steUement,  when  it  declares 
that  we  are  confronted  by  a  twofold  series  of 
things,  between  which  there  is  a  causal  oonnexi<m. 
But,  from  tiie  standpdnt  of  solution,  monism 
seems  to  be  in  the  ascendancy,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
better  calculated  to  avoid  certain  metaphysica! 
pitfalls.  The  devices  of  dualism  appear  at  once 
when  Descartes,  unable  to  jnatiiy  the  canaal 
connexion  between  mind  and  matter,  attributes 
the  interaction  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity. 
This  jwedpitated  Occasionaliun,  which  looked 
npon  the  motive  which  aronses  bodily  motion^  as 
well  as  on  the  stimulus  which  prodnces  eensation, 
as  occarional,  but  not  efficient,  causee  of  the 
intoraotion.  Man  is  innocent  of  it,  we  know 
from  tin  lack  of  cansal  oonsdonsness,  aisnes 
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Gflolinox;  for,  jtut  m  Descartes  hod  erinoed 
Bung  by  his  Cogilo,  trgo  sum,  bo  the  mnt  of 
causal  eracienoy  appean  in  a  Netdo,  ergo  non 
fetao  (K.  Fiaaher,  Descartes  and  hii  School,  tr. 
Gordy,  p.  532  notia).  Malebranobe  accounted  for 
the  oonnezion  between  Btimolos  and  Bensation  by 
declaring,  '  Moub  vojrona  toaies  choees  en  Diea ' 
IBeehercMt  ah  la  viriti,  p.  378).  Leibniz  sought 
to  explain  apparent  interaction  by  means  of  a 
preHBstablished  harmony,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  pliases  of  mind  and  bod^  oorresponded, 
like  the  dials  of  two  mntoally  adjusted,  out  dis- 
connected, clocks  (New  SytUm,  1695)— an  analogy 
which  Geulinox  before  him  had  employed  (Et/uoOf 

S,  121  note).  Thrt  whieh  stands  m  the  way  w 
nslistio  interaotion  between  tiie  mental  and  oor- 
poraal  phaseB  of  Being  is,  first.  eauaaiUy  which, 
as  a  category,  aeons  to  be  limited  to  the  physical 
world.  At  the  same  time,  the  scepticism  of  Hnme, 
the  criticism  of  Kant,  and  the  realism  of  Lotze 
tend  to  make  all  interaction  between  things  im- 
possible, jnst  as  they  leare  tlie  way  open  to  aview 
of  ceatM  vamanena,  as  a  resolt  of  which  all  things, 
material  and  mental  alike,  interact  by  Tirtne  of 
their  participation  in  tiie  one  real  Being  who  is  the 
World-Ground.  A  second  difficulty  appears  in 
the  form  of  the  eontvrvaiion  of  energy  which,  a* 
a  physioal  theory,  can  snffer  no  acuution  to  or 
aubtraotitm  bom  the  gfren  amount  of  energy  in 
nature.  Certain  corioas  devices  to  snrmount  this 
difflcolty  are  summed  np  by  Neville  [La  Libert4  et 
U  ditenainiame,  1890). 

Monism,  which  adyanoes  a  theory  of  psyobo- 
{di^cal  parallelism  between  the  mental  and 
material  phases  of  Being,  tends  to  do  away  with 
ib»  sharp  differenoe  between  mind  and  body. 
Spinoza,  who  founded  monism,  makes  interaction 
unnecessary  by  assoming, '  ordo  et  oonnexio  remm 
idem  est  atqne  ordo  et  connexio  ideamm '  {Ethiea, 
lib.  ii.  prop.  TiL).  The  whole  problem,  which 
lapsed  for  a  centniy  between  I^eilmiz  and  the  new 
psychology,  is  taken  np  in  a  Spinozistic  fashion  by 
HOffding,  who  declares  that '  both  the  parallelism 
and  the  proportionality  between  the  activity  of 
consdonaness  and  oerebral  activity  point  to  an 
idmti^  at  bottom.  The  difibxenee  which  remains 
in  Bpite  of  points  of  agreement  compels  us  to 
suppose  that  one  and  the  same  principle  has  found 
expression  in  a  double  form '  {Pejfch.  ii.  8).  But  the 
monist  of  to-day,  who  hesitates  to  charaoterize 
this  tertiary  minciple  which  embraces  mind  and 
body,  lapses  from  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  into 
an  agnoBtidim  of  his  own.  The  statonent  of 
monism  is  unsatisfactory  in  still  other  ways.  On 
the  logical  side,  the  Law  of  Identity  prevents  onr 
saying  '  Mens  est  corpus,'  and  it  is  towarda  such 
an  identification  that  the  monist  constantly  tends. 
Secondly,  monism  is  oonfronted  an  «m»irieal 
challenge,  wh«i  It  seeks  to  treat  mind  and  body 
as  though  they  were  not  disaimilar.  Both  monism 
.and  dnuism  are  shortsighted  in  regarding  mind 
and  body  as  though  they  were  parallel  phases  of 
Being  wnich  meet  upon  the  same  plane ;  a  more 
satisfactory  view  escapes  the  dilemmas  of  the 
problem  by  relegating  the  body  to  a  place  lower 
than  the  ontological  position  of  the  mind,  as  is 
AoD»  hy         and  Schopenhauer. 

The  result  of  this  Burvey  of  Being  as  an  on- 
tological problem  has  been  to  show  bow  a  static, 
substantial,  and  monistic  conception  of  Being  was 
elaborated  by  the  intellectualiam  of  antiquity; 
while  a  dynamic,  causal,  and  dnalistio  notion  ^-as 
the  product  of  volnntaristio  modernity.  In 
general,  it  appears  that  Being,  which  does  not 
conust  <rf  any  particular  thing,  is  best  understood 
in  connexion  with  the  idea  <n  order,  which  with 
the  ancients  was  Kbffm,  with  modems  tyUnra. 
To  fis  thos  means  to  have  portion  in  the  one  world* 


mder,  so  that  a  tlung  receives  reality,  not  by 
partaking  of  a  certain  imaginary  world>stuff,  but 
by  participating  in  the  world-order.  A  critical 
doctrine  of  Being  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
assume  a  negative  attitude  towards  phenomena 
which  were  prized  by  the  ancients  because  of  their 
eesthetio  fitness,  by  modems  on  aoconnt  of  their 
soioitifio  significance.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  un- 
wise to  repose  all  faith  in  nonmena,  as  though  the 
world  were  one  of  mere  things  and  contained  no 
persons.  In  the  totality  of  the  world  of  Bein^, 
phenomena,  noumena,  and  pneumata  have  their 
place,  and  a  theory  of  reality  is  compelled  to 
examine  the  phenomena  of  inner  as  well  as  of 
outer  experience.  A  total  riew  <rf  Bung  thus 
includes  ntimanity  and  nature,  jnst  as  It  is  made 
up  of  the  world  of  persons  and  the  world  of 
things. 

LiTBUTOU.— In  ftddittos  to  the  works  dt«d  In  tht  Aitiolo, 
■Mdal  rcfmnoe  iw  b*  iiwd«  to  tht  following  i—Bowne, 
Metaphyriae,  N«w  York.  188S;  Brkdlej,  AppiaraiiM  ana 
tUalUf,  Londmi,  ISM ;  Backen,  I>i«  EinMt  dM  GMitMlaMi^ 
Ldps^,  U88:  PnUerton,  ir«(<ipAr«to,  Now  Tort,  UM; 
Lotra,  Mttaphfttei,  tr.  Boauiquet,  London,  1887;  Oimond, 
CMomto  ^  PA&MtvAiL  Now  York,  lOOa ;  Paulson,  Introdue- 
Urn  to  nOmplm,  tr.  Now  Tork.  18S6 ;  Wnadt,  SgtUm 

dee  naaeegM^U^ii^mo. 

CBABLB8  Gut  Suw. 

BEL.— See  Baal. 

BELIAL,  BELIAR.— These  two  names,  as 
will  be  shown  below,  are  but  different  forms  of 
tiie  same  word.  Belial  is  the  older;  Bdiar  is  a 
modification  of  it. 

I.  BeUal.  —  In  the  AY  Belial  was  usually 
rendered  as  a  proper  name,  as,  e.ff.,  'daughter  of 
Belial'  (1  S  I'')  •  but  RV  usually  translates  such 
phrases  as  though  Belial  were  an  adjective.  Thus 
'daughter  of  Belial'  becomes  in  RVm  'wicked 
woman.' 

Belial  ocean  in  the  earliest  strata  of  the  narra* 
tives  of  Judges  and  Samnel,  in  writing  that  is 
coeval  with  the  J  document,  if  not  a  put  of  it. 
From  this  time  on,  the  word  is  used  in  prose 
narratives  and  late  poetry  as  a  genitive  descriptive 
of  certain  classes  of  people.  Thus  we  find  *  man 
(or  men)  of  Belial'  (I  S  2S»  SO",  2  S  Itf  20*,  Pr 
6>^;  'son  (or  sons)  of  BeUal*  (Dt  13**.  Jg  ig» 
20»,  1  8  2"  10" 25",  2  8 23»,  1  K  21»9- »,  2  Ch  IS'); 
'daughter  of  Beliid*  (I  8  1");  'person  of  Belial' 
(Pi- 6");  'witness  of  Belial '{Pr  19») ;  'counsellor 
of  Belial'  (Nab  1"  [AV,  'a  wicked  counsellor']); 
'  thing  of  Belial '  (Dt  15*  [KV  '  base  thought '],  Ps 
41*  m  [BY  'an  evil  disease']  101'  rBY,  'baae 
thing']).  In  bnt  two  instances  in  the  OT  is  it 
used  differently:  in  Ps  18«-«(*-»>  (=2  S  2S«)  the 
'wadys of  Belial'  (hp'ha  '^ru)  are  made  rvnonymous 
with  the  '  cords  of  death,'  '  cords  of  Sbeol,'  and 
'  snares  of  death,*  as  tbonch  Belial,  like  Sbeol,  were 
a  proper  name  for  the  under  world.  Again,  in  Nah 
2'  (1")  Belial  is  used  as  a  name  for  a  great  evil 
power.   BY  toanslates  it  here  '  the  wiclrad  one.' 

There  are,  then,  three  uses  of  the  word  in  the 
OT:  (1)  as  a  genitive,  dedgnatdng  a  worthless, 
wicked,  or  dlBs^sreeable  person  or  thing ;  (2)  the 
nnder  world ;  and  (3)  a  great  wicked  power.*  Of 
these  uses,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  common, 
there  being  bat  one  example  each  of  the  Beomd 
and  third. 

TSia  et^rwoliotj  ot  Bellil  baa  Jang  poadod  hrtsupwrtOM.  It 
El  expUiMd  in  ths  Thlmtid  (AmJtidrAt,  IIU)  «s  from  <73 
(-■wtthout*)  ud  Vijr(-'j^ko>- Ml  explADfttioo  wUoh  Boshl 
oohoeo  (mo  Buhi  on  Dt  W*).  Oheyno  (Jm.  oM.)  regardo  It  M 
tram  mt>*  **f2  (—'one  iiut7  not  McendO^  Ho  oomporoo  tho 
Bftbrlonlftn  vuttu  la  tarat,  the  '  bud  without  reton,'  utd  bo. 
lieves  the  word  to  derignato  '  the  depth  whkdi  lete  no  own 
return,'  utd  eo  'the  wUetj  nhytt.'  Theoe  two  m*  not  quito 
■jrnonjmious  in  Semitic  tiMUght.  The  'land  withoat  return' 


■  Cfaeyne,  BxpoeUor,  189fi,  i85-4Se,  held  thelhree  oms  to  moea : 
(1) ' nbterruMAn  waten';  (n'bopeloMmin';  sadOf)  'wntb> 
UHSOooDdnl';  batthfsolMMOMtiondosiiMtBMHSOBOoanta 
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wooU  nit  ttM  inniili«  in  A  U*  (>t  8  Sl*>  011I7.  Oairto 
^tmOapf  DB,  •;«.)  tUnln  »  nwr  Sjrs.  utd  I^Ulo- 

tofleillr  duaffMl  trom  Qm  wboto  BHudiv  'lord  of  U» 
l«H( '-^  o^jriaolocj  irtikdi,  n  to  M  tiM  VPMnft  ifritor  ou)  M*. 
hu  Dotliliv  to  ocMBmrod  It.  HonuMl  (AtpP  dlL  47^  nf[Mdi 
U  M  »  truulltenOon  o(  Um  Bkbrlonlui  BallU.  wttti  wbkli 
Cbejiw  bad  previoaily  oompAnd  It—*  ddtj  wonbippad  In 
Mvlr  Omm  wbo  >ttMi*4nta  iii4de  k  JonriMT  to  Um  kww  worid 
(of.  JMtm^  JM.  0?  «mAAm.v?-  417,  676,  688,  680,  uid 
S0«  BradlMfat  <£i3>7  tx.  iOS.)  ud  Oa^Aml  Xoteo 
Okliaa)lioldtotlM«tjinolc«7  7r  '?3>'«itboatw««tb.'  yg" 
ia  ft  Kood  Hebrew  root  uaed  onlx  In  tb«  Hlph.  In  tfaa  •esM  of 
*arail"proat.'  TUa  otrnMlon  Mlti  the  fiMt  majoittr  ol  OT 
Fiinm.  "--^'-Tl-Tfiiiiiliflii  HiMiliin  iiliiilHiM'ailati 
MoM^  raaoftrka  CJDdcea'tU^  la  Mar~  OA.  ClHH.)tlwttlM 
atjMMilupladabtona. 

This  miut  be  said  of  the  oompariMm  of  B«lial 
with  BalUi :  Beliai  u  deuly  k  desigution  of  Sheol 
in  Fs  19,  whila  «t  the  end  of  the  Babrloniui 
ppon  eelled  ■  bhtei**  Dawwnt,*  Belili  ii  »  nster  of 
Taminai,  whoee  lorer  Isbtu-  reeoned  him  from  the 
under  wwUL  If  ?•  18  oontains  an  early  mb- 
stratnm,  or  if  we  may  look  to  poetay,  even  when 
late,  to  preserve  arohaie  nnce,  we  might  regard 
Belial  «■  originally  a  name  tor  Sheol.  Slnoe  the 
cbadoe  were  mwxfastantial  beings,  Belial  as  a 
qnalitattre  genitive  might  easily  eome  to  signify 
•worthless,'  'disagreeable,'  then  'wioked.*  Its 
apidioatimi  to  the  aroh-enemy  in  Nahnm  would 
alMbenatoiaL  Briggs  ('pNOms,' in  JCC.  L  142, 
1S2)  regards  '  worthless'  as  the  oririnal  meaning, 
•nd  the  ^plioatioa  to  Sheol  as  the  derived  signifi- 
eanoe.   Its  real  origin  is,  however,  still  obsonre. 

3.  Bellar.— Beliar  is  a  latn  loxin  of  Belial,  the 
final  liquid  /  h»ing  been  ehaaged  into  its  kindzed 
liquid  r  in  aeeordamoe  with  a  lumietio  law  eommon 
to  many  lanarBages.  The  eariiest  oonurenoe  td 
this  form  of  the  name  is  in  the  SibffUim*  Orodat, 
ii  167  and  iii.  63  and  72.*  In  the  former  of  these 
passues  Beliar  is  the  great  evil  power  of  the 
wnrlt^  or  Antichrist ;  in  the  latter,  he  is  repcesentod 
as  an  endssary  proceeding  from  Braie.  In  the 
^sesNfltM  of  lia%akt  Beliar  t  ia  mentioned  in  the 
following  passwea:  \*-*  2*  4>><>>^u  6^«>» 
He  is  invariab^  regarded  as  the  Antieluist*  or 
great  king  of  this  world  who  has  mled  it  since  it 
came  into  being.  In  this  oharaoter  he  praotioally 
takse  the  {daee  of  Satan ;  Idng  Hanasseh  is,  for 
example^  eald  ffl*)  to  have  'tamed  in  his  heart 
to  serve  Beliar.'  In  the  Tatament  of  Ms  Twelv 
Patriardu  oonsideraUe  light  is  shed  on  tiie  otm* 
eeptions  of  Beliar  then  onrrent.  He  is  the  eonxoe 
of^  imparity  i  he  sends  evil  spirits  ag^nst  men ; 
bnt  he  cannot  overcome  a  chaste  man  (Reubcu,  2, 
4,  and  6).  His  works  are  to  tiod's  law  as  darkness 
to  light,  bot  the  Messiah  will  bind  him  (Levi  18 
and  19).  He  is  the  sonroe  of  lying,  bat  he  flees 
fmn  toe  man  who  avoids  wrath  and  lies,  and  the 
Mewiah  will  wrest  from  him  his  captives  (Daniel,  6). 

The  ooneeption  of  Beliar  in  this  apociypbal 
literature  is  identical  with  that  of  2  Co  6",  where, 
according  to  the  best  attested  reading,  Paul  asks : 
'What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Bofiart'— Beliar 
being  evidently  equivalent  to  Satan,  or  Antichrist. 

The  oharaeter  01  Beliar  as  Antiohnst  is  anatmnJ 
outgrowth  d  the  personifleatot  of  Belial  in  Nah 

ImuTun— Av7  tUL  (1807)  m,4,n,  ix.  Wfl. ;  BooMat, 
Antiaktitt  htomd,  1806.  pp.  tt,  171, 178 ;  Chutes,  AaemuUm 
9/  /•ate*.  ISDOl  p.7:  Kaatsseb.  Avoiti/plun,  UOO,  U.  Ml; 
Gwle,  la  Hutbnr  Da  L  SOBt ;  Cfiayiu,  EBty  ooL  626-6S7 ; 

iUbi»t,JXiLtB&  Oeobqs  a.  Babton. 

BBUEF.— I.  Definitlott.—*BeUef 'is  the  mental 
state  of  asBuranoa  or  eooviotion,  tiw  attitude  of  a 
nind  townida  its  own  experinioes  in  which  it 
aeoepte  and  endcaaee  them  as  referring  to  reality, 
as  having  real  signifioanoe  w  value.   In  taking 

■TbaTMtent  BaHaswiMafna  tba  nstonUdiic  ol  tba  wwd 
M  ft  Qraek  noon. 
I  Tba  EUdcqrio  tonn,  BarU,  ii  s  oorniptlon. 


over  the  term  from  popular  terminolof^.  Psycho- 
logy has  had  to  encounter  the  difficulties  usnally 
involved  in  such  transference.  The  vagueness  and 
consequent  amUgnity  of  a  term  as  popularly 
employed  tend  to  elmg  to  it  when  it  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  scientist,  and  it  is  only  after 
oonsideraUe  controversy  that  its  oonnotatdon 
settles  down  into  the  definite  and  stable  form 
necessary  for  scientific  purposes.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  the  term  '  belief.'  By  certain 
writers,  e.ff.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  'belief'  has  been 
employed  to  dmote  a  state  mind  specifically 
differing  from  that  to  which  the  name  *  knowledge ' 
is  given,  namely,  that  state  in  which  we  accept  as 
trae  a  proposition  for  which  rational  grounds  are 
not  forthcoming.  According  to  Hamilton,  we 
believt  first  principles  or  axwrns,  we  know  what- 
ever is  lo^eally  deduced  from  such.  James  Mill, 
<m  the  oSier  naad,  assigns  the  nune  to  eray 
spedes  of  aasnraiioa  and  oQnviotion,  liie  assnranea 
<a  what  is  before  our  eyes  as  d  tliat  which  wa 
only  remember  m  expect ;  of  what  we  know  by 
direct  perception,  as  welt  as  of  what  we  accept  on 
the  evidence  of  testimony  or  of  reasoning.  To 
this  Bain  and  others  have  objected  that,  in  the 
ease  of  a  present  reality,  belief  has  no  plaoa  t  it 
oan  be  introduoed  only  oy  a  fiction  or  figova.  The 
believing  state  relates  to  representative  not  to 
presentMive  experiences.  The  judgment  'I  see 
the  sun '  is  full  fruition,  the  judgment  '  I  can  see 
the  sun  by  going  out  of  doors '  affords  scope  for 
belief  or  dis  wliei.  All  these  differing  views  could 
no  doubt  be  suppMted  and  illnstnteaW  reference 
to  popular  usage.  But,  as  J.  S.  BfCu  properly 
pointed  out,  the  sbife  between  philosopners  *u 
not  likely  to  terminate  until  they  perceive  that 
the  real  question  lb,  not  what  the  distinotion  is. 
but  what  it  shall  be ;  what  one  among  several 
differences  already  known  and  reoognixed  the  word 
shall  be  employed  to  denote  *  (ExamifUMtion  of  Sir 
William  SarmUon't  Philotophsft  1872,  p.  78  n.). 
The  ooDtribntion  of  Brentaao  has  assisted  maten- 
alhr  towards  this  demred  end.  By  his  anal^rsis  of 
juogmeut  (Urtheil)  he  has  been  lanjely  instm- 
mental  in  giving  to  the  concept  of  beuei  definite- 
ness  and  fixity  of  meaning — ^logical  connotation  in 
irfiort.  'Judgment,'  as  regarded  by  Breutano 
{Pt^eholooie,  p.  206  £),  is  the  attitude  of  mind 
assumed  towards  sugested  fact,  mther  by  affirma- 
tion or  denial  It  u  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
mere  thinking  of,  the  simple  awareness  of,  the 
suggestion ;  inasmuch  as  In  the  act  of  judgment 
there  goes  with  the  preeented  suggestion  aooeptanoe 
or  rejection  on  the  part  of  the  sabject,  Stout 
calls  this  state  'the  Yea* No  omisoioaaness,*  and 
proposes  to  use  tha  two  terms  *jndnnent'  and 
'belief'  aa  aqoivalent.  There  axe  mmiodolo^^cal 
objections  to  this,  bnt  the  sn^estitm  is  neverthe- 
less significant.  It  is  more  accurata  to  say,  as 
Baldwin  does,  that  belief  is  the  subjective  side  of 
judgment.  This  statement  represents  what  may 
oe  called  the  prevalmt  view  among  present-day 
pnrohologista.  la  the  act  of  belief,  tiien,  the 
tndividnal  eonsoioua  sabject  orientates  himself 
towards  reality  in  one  of  two  w^a.  Either  he 
accepts  the  suggestion  as  applying  to,  as  qualify- 
ing, reality :  or  he  refuses  it,  puts  it  away  from 
him.  This  latter  aspect  of  the  act  it  is  customary 
to  call  'disbelief.*  But.  as  is  now  generally  re- 
cognised, disbelief  is  a  kind  of  beUeTwhieh,  with 
renrenee  to  tiie  partienlar  suggestion,  takes  a 
negative  form.  It,  as  much  as  the  affirmative 
form,  entails  a  given  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  towards  the  real.  The  oppoeite  of  belief 
is  not  disbelief  bnt  doubt. 

(I)  Paychologieal  charact»r. — When  we  directiy 
inspect  or  introspect  this  state  of  consdousness, 
we  find  that  it  poesesses  a  character  aldn  to  that 
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of  an  emotional  experience.  There  is  a  pleasarable 
nnsa  or  feeUne  of  repose,  of  inwiurd  stability, 
aaxsk  as  oomeB  fsvm  the  rcaohitim  of  diffieoltiek 
the  d«noUtioD  of  obstacles,  the  hwmoninng  of 
oonflioting  elements.  Bagehot  has  called  belief 
the  emotion  of  oonviction.  From  this  point  of 
view,  belief  may  be  r^arded  as  a  primary 
peycnical  experience,  a  state  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  factors  more  fondamental  than  itself. 
It  is  oontribated  to  and  determined  by  Tarions 
payohical  faetorSf  bat  in  itoelf  it  is  distinetive, 
nniqne,  and  nnmistakableL  It  is  eadly  distinguish- 
able from  doubt,  which,  in  iisdf  ana  apart  from 
supporting  belief,  is  a  disagreeable  experience, 
involving  a  sense  of  suspense  and  strain,  of  in- 
stability  and  bafflement— a  state  which  the  subject 
normally  strives  to  transcend. 

(2)  BeiUf  and  the  feeling  of  rea/ify.— Belief 
ought  to  be,  bnt  is  not  always,  oistinguished  from 
another  modification  of  consciousaees,  namely,  the 
feeling  of  reality,  or  '  reality  feeling,'  as  it  is  termed 
by  Baldwin,  to  whom  the  distinction  is  due.  This  is 
also  a  jtrimitire  and  tmanaly zable  mode  of  oonsctons 
ozpenenoe.  It  accompanies  simple  aensfr-jnreeenta- 
t^ms — a  eolovT,  a  tone,  a  Bmell,  eto. ;  these  are 
'just  Uwr^'  coming  to  us  with  a  vividnees  uid 
indnlutability  which  put  all  considerations  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  out  of  the  question.  There 
is  no  thought  of  competing  or  conflicting  alter- 
natives; each  experience  exbts,  so  to  speak, 
absolntely  in  its  own  moment  and  in  ita  own  rieht. 
To  give  this  state  the  name  of  primitive  credulity, 
as  Bain  does,  is  to  identify  different  experiences. 
The  'reality  feelii^'  state,  no  donbt,  furnishes 
the  staff  out  of  which  jadgmente  are  fonned,  bnt 
as  each  it  has  not  arriTed  at  that  stage.  Judgment 
involves  selection,  the  definite  choice  of  'this' 
from  'other*  irrelevant  or  conflicting  so-called 
facts  I  and  belief,  in  this  r^ard  as  the  subjective 
slds  «  jodgmmt,  may  be  called  a  state  of  resolved 
doubt.  Now,  in  the/zeality  feeling*  state  doubt 
eannot  appear. 

(3)  Belief  and  amrsAtfnnoH. — ^It  is  worth  while 
also  to  insist  further  on  the  distinction  men- 
tioned above  between  belief  and  the  mere  presence 
of  an  idea  or  oomplex  of  ideas,  or,  as  Brentono 
would  My,  between  'judgment*  and  'arorehen- 
ttUrn.*  The  distinction  is  between  thinking  of 
something  and  accepting  that  thought  as  apply- 
ing to  reality.  It  is  possible  to  entertain  an  idea, 
to  ^ve  it  for  a  time  mental  hospitality,  without 
coming  to  the  point  of  definitely  assenting  to  it 
definitely  refusing  to  assent  to  ft.   We  may  think, 

of  Macbeth  or  Blnebeaid,  without  necessarily 
IttTuving  owaelTes,  at  the  time  of  thinking,  in  the 
afflrmatlui  or  deiual  of  the  existence  of  these 
personages.  The  non-«eientafic  person  may  receive 
statements  as  to  the  speed  of  light  or  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  feel  no  obligation 
to  pass  a  judgment  on  their  truth  or  falsity.  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  as  Stout  lias  pointed  ont,  that  *  the 
existence  of  an  object  means  ita  as  that ...  it 
Inms  a  determination  or  qualification  of  reality  in 
general.  Unless  tiie  thought  of  this  reality,  bow- 
ever  vague  it  may  be,  is  at  the  same  time  an  affir- 
mation oS  it,  no  specific  thought  of  a  specific  object 
Is  possible '  (A  natytie  Ptyckdo^,  L  1 12).  But  this 
zwnark  alfects  the  case  only  m  the  event  of  the 
distinction  between  mere  apprehension  and  belief 
being  drawn  so  that  the  latter  falls  out  of  cognitive 
consciousness  entirely.  It  is  a  relative  distinction, 
in  the  sense  that  both  members  of  it  must  be 
regarded  as  aspecte  of  the  co^itive  act.  But,  as 
Stout  himself  allows,  it  is  ultimate  from  the  point 
of  view  of  analysis,  and  is  a  distinction  well  wmrthy 
of  being  home  m  mind. 

(4)  Bdi^  and  imotefft^—It  is  eustomary  to 
digtingnish  'belief'  from  'knowledge,'  and  some 


philosophical  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  have  drawn 
a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  There 
is,  on  e^stemological  grounds,  undonbtedly 
warrant  t<tt  the  dlninctitHi.  Bnt  this  must  not 
lead  to  the  conclucdon  that  knowledge  is  intrio- 
sically  different  from  belief  when  these  two  are 
considered  p^cfaologicaUy.  From  tiiia  pi^t  of 
view  we  may  rather  say  uiat  knowledge  is  belief 
at  its  highest  ^wer. 

*  To  know  *  IS  to  have  the  complflteat  aasnrmnee,  to 
recognise  that  which  is  'known'  as  definitely  and 
firmly  fixed  within  a  qrstem  of  fact.  We  can 
assign  the  ground  for  it,  *.«.,  we  can  show  how  it 
is  r3ated  to  and  consists  with  the  other  elements 
of  the  system.  We  hold  it  fast.  The  high  degree 
of  assurance  here  leads  to  wrong  distinctions  as 
in  'I  do  not  beliere,  I  know.'  The  eoiieot,  if 
pedantic,  statement  m  such  a  case  would  be,  'I 
know  and  therefore  I  believe.'  'Knowledge' 
refers  to  the  objective  grounds  on  which  the 
subjective  assurance  (belief)  rests.  It  is  dear, 
however,  at  the  same  time  that  the  two  states  are 
not  conterminous.  While  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
to  a  knowledge-etato  which  is  not  also  a  bel^> 
stote,  it  is,  of  coarse,  manifest  that  not  every  ease 
of  belief  is  a  case  of  knowledge.  Thus,  truly 
enough,  knowledge  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
species  of  the  genus  belief.  Beliefs  are  judged  to 
be  either  tme  or  false.  This  in  itself  inaicates 
the  wider  denotation  of  the  torm  as  compared  with 
■  knowledge, '  Here  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
remark  that  the  passing  of  such  judgments  involves 
reference  to  criteria  wmch  are  beyond  the  purview 
of  psychology.  Beliefs,  'false'  as  well  as  *trae,* 
are  facts  of  mental  experience,  and  from  the  psy- 
chologist's pc^t  of  view  both  are  of  equal  int^^ 
and  worth.  The  question  for  him  is  not  how  they 
come  to  be  valued  as  true  or  false,  but  how  they 
come  to  be  beliefs— this  special  Idnd  of  mental 
existent.  The  justification  or  condemnatifm  of  a 
belief  is  a  logical  or  epistemologioal  task.  The 
explanation  of  this  belief  is  another  matter. 
Belief  does  not  inevitably  wait  upon  knowledge ; 
it  is  not  always  ratification  of  a  clear  insight  into 
the  troth  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  beuef  as  a 
rale  is  antecedent  to  knowledge ;  proca  is  an  after- 
thought. It  is  not,  therefore^  samidast  to  refer  to 
the  raticmal  grounds  of  a  bdief,  in  the  attempt  to 
expl^  it ;  we  causes  which  bring  it  about,  the 
souroes  from  which  it  derives  ite  vitality,  are  to  be 
sought  not  merely  in  the  region  of  tiie  logical 
understanding, 

2.  Factors  m  Belief.— (1)  ThteogniHw  factor. — 
Undoubtedly  belief  most  be  in  relation  to  some 
mode  of  cognitive  omsciousneBs :  a  smse-percept, 
a  memory-Unage,  an  idea  or  train  or  complex  of 
ideas,  lliese  fnrnish  tiie  immediate  pomts  of 
reference  for  any  belief.  The  question  renudns 
as  to  how  far  tiiey  may  be  regarded  as  the  effective 
causes,  the  important  and  central  determining 
factmrs,  in  any  i^ven  case  of  belief.  To  put  it 
otiierwise,  are  we  to  oonsideT  the  development  of 
belief  to  be  governed  1^  pnrdy  eognitive  or  in- 
telleotnal  conditions! 

James  Mill,  following  Home,  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  those  who  have  a  bias  towards  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  H.  Spencer 
and  Bain  (in  the  amended  version  of  his  view  on  tliis 
subject)  follow  suit.  Hume,  who  speaks  {Inqitiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  §  v.  pt.  ii.  i) 
of  belief  as  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm, 
steady  conception  of  an  object  thin  that  which  the 
imagination  alone  is  ever  nkely  to  attain,  seeks  to 
show  that  the  superiority  of  belief  in  these  regards 
arises  from  a  customary  conjunction  of  the  object 
with  something  present  to  the  memory  or  sense. 
Jamee  Mill  devotes  his  elaborate  and  soggestiTe 
idi^teron'Belief'inhisilMalymq^tAePftMiomma 
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o/'tAe  Bumm  Mimd  to  the  workinff  ovt  of  Home's 
Unt  and  to  attampUnK  to  trace  all  forma  of  belief 
to  the  'grand  oomprehensire  law  of  aaaooiation.* 
Ko  inataQoe  can  be  adduoed,^  he  boldly  says  (op. 
cit.  p.  367),  in  which  anything  besides  an  indis- 
soluble assodation  can  be  shown  in  belief.  Thns, 
for  example,  the  belief  that  we  see  extension  and 
fignre  as  w^l  as  oolonr,  is  referred  to  tiie  almost 
innriaUe  and  constant  oonjnuoUon  of  onr  rimal, 
tactile,  and  muscular  sensations.  So  tiiat,  when 
we  have  the  sensation  of  oolonr,  we  cannot  avoid 
havins  the  ideas  of  extension  and  fiipire  along  with 
it.  Tnere  is  a  certain  inner  incoherence  in  this 
doctrine,  as  has,  indeed,  been  pointed  ont  hy  J.  S. 
MilL  The  elder  Mill,  in  introda<»ng  the  iUnstra- 
tion*  hers  qnoted,  state*  that  in  theee  oases  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  we  reoeire  no  sensation 
bat  that  of  modification  of  lii^t  This  at  once 
brings  the  doobrine  of  indissolnhle  association  into 
question,  because  we  have  here  a  case  (one  of 
many)  in  which  such  an  association  does  not  lead 
to  belief.  For,  those  who  are  interested  in  these 
maMen,  and  who  follow  in  Hill's  track,  do  not 
bdieve  that  tb^  see  extansion  and  fignre,  or  tiivy 
declare  that  they  entertun  this  Imief  only  at 
times  when  they  are  off  thmr  guard.  There  are 
thns  two  conflicting  attitudes  possible  with  regard 
to  the  same  fact,  and  there  clearly  must  be  in  at 
least  one  of  the  two  eaaee  a  determining  factor 
other  thjui  asaociaticm.  Aasodation  cannot  be 
made  the  k^y-wcod  with  regard  to  belief  any  more 
than  it  can  with  regard  to  knowledge.  It  should, 
nevertheless,  be  recognized  here  that  the  operation 
of  association  has  undoubtedly  an  influence  on 
mauf  beliefs.  It  appears,  however,  that  assoda- 
tion  IS  effective  not  so  much  as  a  factor  in  setting 
up  the  belief  as  in  conserving  and  supporting  ii 
once  it  is  set  up.  This  is  hinted  at  by  HnmeT<>P- 
eii.  I V.  pt.  ii).  When  B.  Spencer  tries  to  show 
that  association  is  the  central  principle,  the 
nltimate  mental  uniformity  here,  he  is  not  fmccess- 
fuL  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  if  certain  states  of 
ctHucionsness  absolutely  cohere  in  certain  ways,  we 
are  obliged  to  think  them  in  those  wavs.  But  this 
proves  nothing;  it  would  be  equally  true  and 
equally  unedi^og  to  state  that,  ii  we  are  oUigod 
to  tiiink  certain  bicts  in  certain  ways,  then  they 
must  absolutely  cohere  in  consciousness  in  these 
ways.  We  cannot  solve  the  ^problem  of  belief  by 
the  mechanical  formula  'indissoluble  connexion.' 
To  complain,  as  J.  S.  Mill  has  done,  that  it  leaves 
no  distinction  between  the  belief  of  the  wise  and 
tJie  belief  of  fools,  is  beside  the  mark,  because  it 
introdaoes  an  epistemological  point.  But  the 
o(Hnpls^t  indicates  a  point  worthy  of  note  in  this 
connexion,  namely,  that  a  belief  rooted  in  and 
supported  hy  an  association  and  widely  held  may 
be  refused  and  contradicted  by  a  few  who  have 
'  thought  more '  about  the  foots  in  question.  And, 
as  more  and  more  people  are  induced  to  think  witli 
or  aiter  the  pioneers,  the  new  belief  begins  to  over- 
top the  old  and  finally  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
obscures  it.  The  ^miliar  case  of  the  belief  that 
the  sun  moves  round  the  earth  illustrates  this 
point.  To  say  that  the  new  belief  that  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun  is  due  to  a  counter-assooiation 
is  to  play  witii  words.  It  is  due  to  tiie  Uxt  that 
this  relation  has  oome  to  be  seen  as  a  naoessary 
part  of  a  whole  system  of  ideas  with  reference  to 
the  physical  nniverae.  And  it  is  here  that  we  oome 
upon  the  most  important  condition  of  belief  so  far 
as  costive  factors  are  concerned.  The  perception 
of  a  given  element  of  experience  as  fitting  into  and 
haimomiang  with  the  rest  of  ezperienoe,  in  so  far 
as  this  has  Mm  thought  by  ns,  gives  it  an  inre- 
ristible  claim  npcm  our  aooeptanoe.  The  require- 
ment of  nrstem,  of  ordered  oonnexion,  is  the 
profonndest  need  of  the  intelleot,  and  aeeording  as 


this  need  is  met  will  belief  be  induced.  Belief 
detomined  on  such  grounds  is  equivalent  to  know- 
ledge, and  the  further  discussion  of  the  conditions 
here  would  lead  us  into  the  heut  of  the  problems 
of  the  theory  of  knowledge.   See  Efistbholoot. 

(2)  The  emotional  facUtr. — It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  human 
beliefs  do  not  always  rest  npon  such  grounds.  It 
is  uot  unusual  to  find  belief  determined  \tv  other 
oonsiderations  than  reference  to  systematic  con- 
nexion. It  has  been  widely  recognized  tiiat 
emotional  elements  appear  as  factors  in  the  incite- 
ment and  sustenance  of  beliefs.  It  has  been  noted 
that  the  state  of  belief  has  in  itself  a  certain 
emotional  oolonring.  Thus  Hnroe  says  that '  1^ 
diffiarenQe  between  fictitm  and  belief  lies  in  some 
smtiment  or  feeling  which  is  annexed  to  the  latter, 
not  to  the  former  "(op.  e»<.  |  t.  pt  iL).  But  it  is 
not  as  an  aspect  of  the  resultant  that  feeling  is 
here  to  be  considered,  bnt  rather  as  adeterminant  of 
the  process  leading  to  that  result.  The  prevailing 
emotional  disposition,  the  mood  of  an  hour  or  <n 
u  apodi  in  life,  will  materiaDy  influence  tiie 
belien  of  the  individuaL  Such  influences  act 
mediately.  Beligious  fervour,  aodal  enthusiasm, 
love,  anger,  ».g.,  predispose  the  eul^ect  to  select 
and  to  accept  those  ideas  which  hannonize  with 
and  nourish  the  disposition  or  mood.  In  the  most 
general  aspect  of  this  consideration  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  sanguin^  yonthfol  period  of  life, 
when  vitality  is  high,  belief  as  a  rule  flourishes 
more  abondantiy  than  in  the  colder  and  more 
discriminating  period  of  advanced  years.  Again, 
as  James  has  pointed  out,  theories  of  a  pessimistia 
type,  which  tend  to  darken  and  chill  the  life  of 
feeling,  are  not  readily  or  widely  believed,  even 
thongn  they  may  a^ear  satisfaetoiy  to  tlie  under* 
Btanoing.  They  meet  with  an  inarticulate,  bnt 
none  the  less  stubborn,  opposition  in  the  region  of 
the  emotions.  They  run  counter  to  the  avenge 
mood  of  humanity.  On  the  one  hand,  the  harmony 
of  a  particular  belief  with  the  emotional  mood  in- 
tensinee  and  enriches  the  feeling  with  which  the 
idea  is  sutfosed ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  decay 
of  a  particular  mood,  related  beliefs  suffer  propor- 
tionally. With  the  dwindling  of  religions  enu)n< 
siasm,  when  '  love  grows  cold,  belief  in  the  objects 
round  which  these  feelings  cluster  becomes  more 
feeble,  a  tendency  to  criticism,  undreamt  of  in  the 
intenser  emotional  hours,  makes  its  appearance,  and 
the  beliefs  readily  disintegrate.  Bam,  in  suggest- 
ing that  the  saying  of  Jeremy  Taylor, '  Believe  and 
yon  shall  love/  should  more  fitiy  read,  'Ixiveand 
yon  shall  believe,'  has,  at  any  rate,  recognized  the 
efficiency  of  the  emotional  factor  in  b^ef.  We 
believe  with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  the  head. 
The  search  for  truth  itself  is  supported  by  its 
emotional  coefBoient — love  of  truth — which,  as 
has  been  wittily  said,  is  often  utilized  in  order  to 
prove  that  that  which  we  lore  is  true. 

(8)  Th»  eonoljw  /actor,— In  volitional  or 
active  aspect  of  conscious  experience  we  find 
an  even  more  important  detenninant  of  belief. 
This  is  not  correctly  separable  from  the  foregoing. 
The  various  factors  will  be  found  together,  m 
varying  measure,  in  any  act  of  belief ;  bat,  for 
purposee  of  clear  exposition,  V6n  eonative  faetor 
can  be  treated  as  though  it  were  s^tarate.  At 
first  sight  volition  seems  to  have  littie,  if  anyUiing, 
to  do  with  belief.  It  has  been  widely  reoognizeii 
since  Hume  that  there  is  a  certain  ooerdveness  in 
belief ;  it '  depends,'  he  says,  '  not  on  the  will,  nor 
can  be  commanded  at  pleasure '  (op.  eU.  §  v.  pt.  ii. ). 
The  experienoB  of  being  '  compelled  to  assent*  to  a 
proposition  is  familiar  to  most  people.  It  isoertaln 
that  belief  cannot  be  commanded  at  pleasure,  that 
it  cannot  be  brought  forth  by  a  simple  flat  of  will, 
in  that  ftbetract  sense  of  wuL  It  is  nevertheless 
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tme  that  will  playi  k  leading  rdle  in  the  oonstitn- 
iixm  of  oar  belief.  So  iinpre»ed  W  tfaii  waa  Bun, 
that  in  his  main  treatment  of  this  pheuomenoo 
{Emotioiu  and  WUl*,  p.  371  fL)  he  maintains  that 
belief  i»  a  growth  or  oeTeloraient  of  the  will— a 

Ehaae  of  our  aotiTO  natnie.  He  does  not  mle  out 
lie  oognitive  factor,  he  zeoognisea  it  in  what  he 
terms  the  intelleotoal  Aasooiation  of  our  Experi- 
enoes ;  nor  doea  he  deny  the  influence  of  feeling, 
but  he  ai^nea  that  these  are  snbndiary  to  the  tou- 
titHial  OTConatiTe  fitotor,  and  m^intAiwi  that  belief  is 
most  vitally  related  to  aotivitj  or  the  wilL  He  bases 
this  jadgment  prinoipally  npon  the  fact  that  what 
we  believe  we  act  apon.  Action  is  the  test  of  belief. 
Thos,  if  a  politician  declares  Free  Trade  to  be  good 
and  yet  will  not  allow  it  to  be  acted  on  (there  being 
no  extraneous  barriers  in  the  way),  people  say  he 
does  not  believe  his  own  assertion.  To  maintain 
lus  thesis.  Bain  is  someUmes  driven  to  somewhat 
extreme  measures.  He  recogiiizea  that  there  are 
eaBos  where  the  connexion  between  belief  and 
activity  is  not  obrions.  and  alludes  to  them  as 
'  apparent  exeqitioiu  *  wlme,  though  not  obviously, 
the  eonnexion  still  exists,  *  Many  men  tiiat  will 
never  cross  the  Sahara  desert  believe  what  is  told 
of  its  sorfaoe,  of  its  burning  days  and  chilling 
nights.*  But  the  eonnexion  with  aotivi^  here  is, 
be  iuM»f  presenti  for  tlwir  attitude  may  be  ex> 
pHMoed  by  siqring  that,  yth^  went  to  Afncfc  they 
would  do  eertam  things  In  omsequenoe  <h  this 
informatitm.  This,  as  has  been  suggested  (Stout, 
Analvtic  Paycholo^,  ii.  257),  is  beside  the  mark ; 
for  where  we  beheve  without  actual  reference  to 
practice,  the  mental  attitude  of  believing  mnat  be 
actually  distinct  from  the  praotioal  attitude. 
Bain  does  not  show  that  aotiim  is  a  ctmdition  of 
belief ;  he  Mly  shows  that  aetioai  la  an  empirical 
test  of  belief^  and  even  so  he  weakens  and  em- 
broils his  position  by  unneoessailly  limiting  acti- 
vity  to  forms  of  bo£ly  movement.  Granting  all 
that  Bain  puts  forward,  we  have  still  to  ask  with 
Brentano  [Payehologie,  p.  268)  why  it  is  that  one 
idea  has  an  influence  upon  action  and  another  has 
not.  In  short,  he  shows  that  action  depends  upon 
belief,  and  not  that  belief  depends  upon  action. 
Bain  afterwards  {op.  eit.t  Appendix,  p.  100)  briefly 
recanted  this  view  in  favour  of  a  more  intelleo- 
tn&listic  treatment  of  belief  on  associationiat  Hues. 
In  BO  far  as  his  first  position  involved  the  doc- 
trine that  belief  is  wholly  volitional  in  its  nature, 
the  recantation  was  justified.  At  the  same  time 
Bain's  discussion  did  excellent  service  to  the  pey- 
oholonr  of  this  rabject,  in  drawing  attention  to 
a  vital  constituent  of  belief ;  and  hu  contribution 
from  that  point  of  view  has  permanent  value.  It 
leads  us  dose  to  the  centre  of  the  matter.  A  brief 
inspection  of  the  facts  of  the  case  brings  us  to  per- 
ceive that  without  beliefs  of  some  kiiw  man  can- 
not maintain  himself  in  the  nniverse  at  alL  and 
that  the  fnUness  of  life  and  the  fullness  of  belief 
are  in  a  direct  ratio.  This  does  not  contradict  the 
truth  that  beliefs  are  shed  as  experience  advances. 
They  are  replaced  by  deeper  ana  more  comprehen- 
sive beliefs.  We  discover  certain  needs,  and  in  the 
measure  of  our  satisfaction  of  them  is  the  measure 
of  our  life.  Thb  aatisfaoti(m  is  obtidned  through 
the  establiahment  of  seme  rcgmori  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  objective  world  or  worlds  in  which 
it  seeks  to  maintain  itself.  Those  things  which 
are  found  to  satisfy  the  need,  to  fulfil  desire,  are 
aooeptad  and  dung  to.  They  are,  in  fact,  believed 
in.  Without  such  belief  one  would  be  endeavour- 
ing to  operate  in  a  vacuum.  This  is  vigorously 
and  rightly  insisted  upon  by  tiie  Pragmatists. 
The  question  of  the  organization  within  a  scheme 
of  vaTues  of  these  needs,  vitally  important  though 
it  be,  is  not  one  which  ooneems  us  here.  It  may 
he  sidd  in  a  parenthesis,  however,  that  it  is  one  to 


which  Pragmatists  have  not  as  yet  in  Huix  neta- 
physical  and  epistonolo^cal  discussions  devoted 
sattioient  attention.  It  is  enough  to  pcnnt  out  in 
this  place  that  there  are  needs  of  vanoos  kinds — 
physical,  logical,  ssthetio,  and  rel^ous— «nd  that 
m  the  experience  of  finding  satisfeotion  for  them 
we  find  belief.  The  belief  emerges  at  that  point 
where  the  deure  which  is  the  axpreseioa  ot  the 
need  finds  the  means  of  its  adequate  fulfilment. 
This  applies,  in  the  sphere  of  science,  where 
we  seek  for  a  oontinuons  and  coherent  sj^tem  of 
objective  foot,  as  in  the  sjdiere  of  religion,  where 
we  seek  for  an  adequate  support  for  onr  moral 
and  spiritual  needs  (ci.  Koyce,  Btligiotu  Ameet  of 
FMlotopky,  p.  330  f.).  We  orientate  ourselves  in 
this  direction  or  in  that,  according  to  the  pressure 
of  the  need,  by  means  of  the  power  of  attention 

a v.),  which  involves  selection,  sdf-detennination. 
brief,  and  in  a  somewhat  misunderstood  phrase, 
we  *  will  to  believe.'  This,  of  course,  does  not  in- 
volve unchartered  freedom  or  the  introduction  ctf 
sheercaprioe.  Our  needs  are  not  created  whims. 
They  are  the  expresdons  of  a  nature  striving  to 
realize  itself,  and  we  but  recognize  their  appearance. 
It  LB  true  that  they  may  be  r^arded  as  the  needs  of 
a  partionlar  subject,  and  that  the  ^ds  which  they 
adumbrate  are  posited  that  subject.  But  that 
does  not  necessarily  involve  as  in  md^enninism. 
Here,  howeru;  we  are  breaking  gronnd  upon  the 
problem  of  needom.  Keemng  to  onr  proper 
theme,  we  have  further  to  obsnve  that,  though 
tiie  end  is  pomted  by  the  subject  and  without 
prejudice  to  what  is  theret^  implied,  there  is  a 
certain  ob|ective  limitation  m  the  media  through 
which  it  IS  to  be  realized.  The  nature  of  we 
process  by  which  the  end  is  attained  is^  so  to  wuBfik, 
fixed  independently  of  the  subject.  The  subject 
finds  it  and  aocepts  it  as  leading  up  to  bis  end. 
The  urgency  of  the  need  will  no  doubt  often  lead 
to  the  over-hasty  and  uncritical  acceptance  of 
means  as  real  which  further  tests  condemn,  but 
the  central  element  in  these  tests  is  just  the  need 
referred  to ;  that  which  has  beenproved  fictitious 
did  not  reaJIy  meet  the  need.  What  is  here  said 
oonneots  itseu  with  the  statement  regarding  the 
emotional  factor,  for  the  emotions  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  furtherance  or  the  obstinoticai 
of  onr  oonative  tendences. 

(4)  Belief  and  pertotudity. — The  stream  of  belief 
then  is  fed  from  various  springs.  We  cannot 
truly  say  tiiat  it  is  a  cognitive,  an  emotional,  or  a 
oonative  state^  in  the  sense  tiiat  it  depends  solely 
on  any  one  of  these  forms  of  the  conscious  life. 
We  1}elieve  with  the  whole,  many-sided  self. 
Belief  expresses  the  definite  attitude  of  the  person* 
ality  towards  ita  experienoe.  In  Baldwin's  defini- 
tion of  belief  as  tiie  *  consciousness  of  the  personal 
endorsement  of  reality'  the  adjective  bean  un- 
usual fullness  of  meanmg.  '  Nolle  manifestation 
de  notre  perB(nuialiti  n'exprime  pins  adiquatanent 
celle-ci  que  la  eroyance,'  says  Jules  Payot  {La 
Croyance,  p.  173),  and  we  may  sum  up  this  portion 
of  onr  statement  with  his  emphatic  pnmoouce- 
ment:  'Nous  croyons  B>Teo  toot  oa  que  nons 
sommes*  {ib.  p.  174). 

(6)  Tkt  toaat  /actor.— This  refexenoe  to  belief 
and  perscmality  introduces  the  mention  <tf  a  footor 
in  the  constitution  of  belief  which  is  M  ft  differ- 
ent order  from  the  above-mentioned,  but  which 
deserves  special  notice  because  of  its  import. 
This  may  be  called  the  social  factor.  One  of  tbe 
most  vital  parts  of  that  environment  to  which  a  man 
must  make  adjnstmuits,  in  order  to  maintain  and 
realize  himself,  is  what  we  call  the  social  environ- 
ment, the  milieu  of  personalities  and  their  products 
in  which  we  all  fina  ourselves  planted.  Our  equa- 
tion to  that  is  one  of  our  {^eat  life-tasks.  An 
impcntant  part  of  that  environment  is  the  body  of 
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beliefs — ^inclnding  what  are  called  snpentitioiu, 
traditiiMia,  and  preindiow  in  which  the  oommonal 
life  expiMBM  iteelf.  These  we  acquire  for  the 
inoit  Mii  nnoonaoioiuily,  aa  a  portion  of  inherited 
expamno^  through  oar  neoeesary  partidiiatiott  in 
thia  life  m  ito  vaiiona  formft—toe  famHyj  the 
•ehool,  the  Chnrch — and  In  the  oomnHMi  inter- 
change of  Bodat  talk.  If  and  when  we  arrive  at 
the  Mlf-eoneeioQa  and  refleotive  stage,  theie  ma^ 
be  oritieiied  and  modified  or  ahandoned.  Their 
abandonment.  eTWi  wh«i  a  mtMUtaUon  ia  mad^ 
is  as  a  rule  aohieved  only  after  considerable  effort. 
For  on  the  abandonment  follows  a  sense  of  the 
loss  of  something  of  that  solidarity,  of  partieipa- 
tion  in  the  life  of  our  society  which  is  so  necessary 
and  predooB  to  us.  A  banier  is  placed  between 
the '  nnbeUerer  *  or  the  '  doubter  *  and  his  fellows. 
Only  the  Tery  strong  or  the  Tery  headstrong  man 
will  dare  to  erect  it.  And  he  will  do  so  only  on 
the  assumption  that  the  harrier  is  a  temporary 
one.  The  fervour  with  which  a  novel  idea  or 
doctrine  is  promolgated  is  due  largely  to  a  desire 
to  regain  that  sense  of  social  support  which  for 
the  tune  being  has  been  lost  throuxb  departing 
from  generally  accepted  belief.  Even  so.  the 
heretics  and  reformers  must  be  a  small  minority 
in  any  society;  to  the  great  majority  of  ita 
members  the  social  sanction  of  a  belief  is  so 
strong  as  to  be  practically  invinoiUe.  The  social 
need  is  imperative,  and  orthodoxy  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  necessary  means  to  its  satisfaction. 
The  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  oomninnity  or 
socie^  towards  the  heterodox  is  in  this  regard  in< 
telligiue.  The  inaurgenoe  of  a  small  part  against 
the  whole  thieatana,  «r  appears  to  tbreaten,  the 
integrity  of  the  whole ;  and  this  is,  so  far  rightly, 
something  to  be  thwarted  and  pat  down.  In 
eertiun  extreme  cases  the  oommuni^  places  the 
heterodox  and  insurgents  under  constraint,  by 
committing  them  to  a  prison  or  a  lunatic  asylum. 
8ociety,'in  any  fonOf  »  tb«D  a  great  oonservator 
of  beuefsi  and  the  social  factor  is  one  which 
cannot  be  neglected  in  tradng  out  the  causes  of 
belief. 

(6)  Beligioui  belitf.—TiM  detaUed  disoassion  of 
various  forms  and  stages  of  belief — the  beliefs  of 
primitive  peoples,  thesnperstitioiisof  civilised  man, 
oelief  in  an  oi»jeetiv»  world,  in  Nature  as  uniform 
and  under  law,  belief  in  the  olqects  and  ideals  of 
SBsthetios,  morals,  and  relipon — ^would  be  a  long 
and  an  ardoous  undertaking,  and  it  would  add 
nothing  but  illustrative  material  to  the  general 
discussion.  One  of  theae  forms,  however,  calls  for 
special  remark  for  &  special  reason.  Keligions 
belief  has  sometimes,  particularly,  though  not 
exclusively,  by  CathoUo  theologians,  had  a  claim 
to  nniqneness  put  forward  on  its  iwhalf.  It  is 
suggested  tiiat  it  is  not  determined  or  built  up  in 
the  same  way  as  other  modes  of  belief.  Thus  we 
find  Newman,  quotine  Dmouski  and  others  in 
snppOTt  {Grammar  ofAatent,  pp.  186-7),  laying  it 
down  that  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between 
banian  or  natural  faith  and  Divine  or  sapematunJ 
faith — the  latter  being  defined  by  him  as  'the 
assent  which  follows  on  a  Divine  annoancenient, 
and  is  vivified  l»y  Divine  grace.'  This  form  of 
belief,  it  is  maintained,  differs  from  'human' 
belief  not  merely  in  degree  but  in  kind,  being  in- 
trinsically superior  to  it.  This  superiority,  it  is 
further  somewhat  obscurely  stated,  is  not  a  matter 
of  experienee,  but  is  above  experience.  The  dis- 
tinetion  is  one  which  depends  on  a  metaphracal 
tiieory  as  to  tiie  ultimate  source  of  belief.  Deal- 
ing with  the  phenomena  by  the  psychological 
method,  we  cannot  say  tnt^  religious  wlief 
reveals  difiiorenoes  of  such  a  kind  as  to  compel  ns 
to  isolate  it  completely  from  other  forms.  It  un- 
doubtedly diffen  in  content,  and  this  again  no  doubt 


affects  the  intensity  or  qoantitative  character  of 
the  state,  bat  in  a  psychological  rward  there  is  no 
deep-lying  or  fundamental  qoalitative  distinction 
rerealed.  In  this  form  erf  beuef  the  reality  referred 
to  and  endorsed  is  of  a  wider  and  uKHre  comprehen- 
sive oharaoter  tlian  that  elsewhere  dealt  with. 
The  issues  involved  are  of  a  more  tremendous  and 
far-reaching  kind.  Life,  in  the  lisht  of  religious 
belief,  is  no  more  the  brief  drama  of em  isolated  self 
acted  out  against  the  shifting  background  of  the 
world  of  time  and  qiace ;  itbeoomeepartof  anall- 
ennprising  reality,  aubsnmed  in  the  life  of  God. 
The  narrow  limits  of  the  self  are  transcended  \  the 
personality  is  enriched  and  dignified  by  the  sense 
of  this;  it  aoquires  a  fuller  and  more  permanent 
value.  It  is  intelligible  how  with  the  emergence 
of  belief  of  this  kind  there  comes  the  sense  that 
salvation  has  been  found.  It  is  also  intelligible 
how  it  shonld  come  about  that  such  a  belief  is 
regarded  as  given  to  the  subject,  not  formed  by 
him.  For  the  subject  is  not  always  dearly  aware 
of  all  that  is  here  set  forth  as  contained  in  it.  It 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  come  as  the  result  of  a  clearly 
reasoned  process,  it  nsnally  arises  oat  of  a  more 
or  less  inarticulate  sense  of  great  need,  and  in 
the  measure  of  the  need  is  the  measure  of  the 
emotion  accompanying  the  satisfaction  of  it;  it  is 
so  powerful  that  it  comes  with  a  oertaln  invasive 
character,  it  rushes  in  upon  the  subject.  The 
believer  has  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  lus  experience.  The  investigation  of 
the  grounds  of  the  bdief  is  a  matter  for  later 
reflexion ;  it  is  the  budness  of  the  theologian 
and  philosoi^er,  who  omne  In  after  tiie  aet  of 
belief.  Indeed,  the  individual  believer  may  feel 
averse  from  any  such  reflexion  or  examination,  on 
the  ground  tiiat  it  tends  to  trouble  and  obscure 
the  purity  of  the  emotional  state.  Without  pre- 
judice to  the  question  as  to  the  rationality  of 
religious  belief,  and  dealing  with  it  simply  as  it 
presents  itself  as  a  pndiologieBl  phenommon,  we 
may  say  that  here  the  emotiraal  and  voliticmal 
factors  are  markedly  present,  the  intelleotnal 
factor  playing  apparently  a  minor  rOle.  The 
volitional  nctor  has  already  been  hinted  at.  The 
believer  arrives  at  his  oelief  by  seeking,  by 
tumins  himself  in  a  certain  direction,  putting 
himseu  in  a  certain  mental  attitude.  This,  it 
may  be,  does  not  take  )daoe  tJirough  the  formation 
of  a  ddiberately  oonodved  and  dearly  conscious 
resolve,  but  it  is  neverthdess  volitional.  The 
believer  finds  because  he  seeks.  There  is  nothing 
more  constantly  urged  in  the  literature  of  rdigions 
bdief  than  this,  that  the  subject  must  act,  he 
must  turn  his  face  in  the  right  direction  for  the 
liffht  to  fall  upon  it.  There  is  marked  insistence 
auo  on  the  pomt  that  it  is  not  by  appealing  to  the 
reason  directly,  but  in  acting  upon  the  'mil  and 
the  emotions,  that  religious  beliet  is  implanted  and 
fostered.  This  is  corroborated  by  psychological 
knowledge.  It  does  not  follow  that  this  means  an 
appeal  to  the  irrational  rather  than  to  the  rational 
in  man.  And  when  James  speaks  ( Varieties  of 
Btligioua  Ea^rienM,  p.  73)  of  '  the  inferiority  of 
the  rationalistic  level  in  fonnding  bdief,*  he  is 
presumably  referring  to  the  articniatdy  rational. 
As  to  the  specific  forms  which  rdigions  bdief  may 
take,  this  obviously  depends  largely  on  the  sociiu 
factor,  on  the  influence  of  the  institutions,  the  forms 
of  instruction,  and  the  like,  through  which  the 
Bodety  in  which  one  lives  exprossce  its  leligiouB 
eouM^usness,  and  realises  and  satisfies  its  leligiona 
need.   Bee  also  Fatth. 

LnnBATuiti.— AdunMa,  m. '  Belief,'  fai  SBr*  p.  en :  Bafai, 
rA<  Emotioru  and  Ou  Wilt,  18G»,  p.  6SS  f.,  Mmtal  and  JTorol 
$eUtu»',l676,<p.  STlf^ftud  AppeDOiz.p.  lOO.idJoNotetoJamM 
U ill'a  AnalyiU <tf  Uu  Phttmnma ^tk$ Bttman  JftfuLp. SSS f. : 
Bsgehot.  LUwarv  Stadtn,  1879,  p.  4U(. ;  Baldwin,  Auid6a«* 
^Paidwlon*  (180%  'Fullnc  sod  VUl'  (sh.  rtLJ^  sIm  (with 
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BELZBF  (liOgtoal) 


(K,|L  BtODt)  ferL  'BbIM*  fai  iIMP;  A.  J>  Balftmr.  fWfp- 
(Ap>     AJVt         WMdlBw,  Im  Ffob  CbiHn#iiw.  isn. 

L  ik.  U.  dL.  an^ut,  2/»twr,  1819;  Fftk- 
bukD.  ffliflijffihii4J>iMM  and  jbtflMnh,  IBDI:  PM&iHr, 

aVwWii  en  ^uman  .VaJwrt,  pt.  Hi.  If  rlL-X.,  atae  /nfiHTy 
doiMMnAv  BtMon  O'fubratmMfVt  |  v,  pi.  IL ;  Iraneh,  uL 
•BBtlal.'loIlHiitnffi'iHTO:  jwwr  PvAotssv. 
UH,  nd.  IL  ^.  xzL.  aI»  SnfinU  Ailiw,  IWjflnt  tow 
ofeMjrt,  Md  Jyayma'im.  IWT,  m>.  Lcctum  il  ud  TL-Tin. ; 
KtMllB,  Oer  SlovU^  ISQO :  OlU  Lapnuw.  La  CtttitvO* 
IfaniJf ,  1880  :  l^ibal*,  Ojtm -PhUotMt/tiea  (ed.  BnJmuuiXP- 
44'£  I. ;  tipp*,  Gnmdlattaehen  den  StalmMma,  ISBL  th,X-t\L  ; 
HArtiiUi,ii.  Sunt  a/*  4tith.orifi/  in  fitligiima.  UHf  JUHB 

r.  S.  UtU,  Hola  to  Jamn  HlU'a  j(ndlr*^>  CD.  ad.,^  tfu 
bt  I.  C^.  iv..  Kum^iuttfini  ^  Sir  Tm.  Bamiiian'f  Fkiitt- 
uaphy*,  IHTZ,  otu  xt.,  ud -I>U«matK)«u,  lS$s,.H.  r  N««mui. 
OrVMMfir ^ jIahhC,  llffO ;  PuoL  £>a  CVoyofkM,  lsH-  Peru, 
X>AllMHM  dU  JfawdlC  :)SBa,  pt.  ch.  »L ;  RLUk, 
r  «^  AJllf  OfcJ^M  KbMchm,  1HI»  i  RaMk, 
UL  IBBlt  ix»L-iiiIl.  ;  Roiiauvier,  'PiroboL 

l'  11.  pt.  U„  in  JTmti'ir  d«  eHtiqju  (frf«Mrfi».  Ifl7a ; 
"  iwf  A^tet  iif  PASetophy,  I960  ;  Satutier,  Tti* 

AutAoritf,  im;  H.  Spinw,  ^rtnet^ 
.',ISfi&,  pt.  tJL        IS;  UtiUj,  BtumMtA  md 
/MMBlBft,  1974,  Smj  It.,  kIm  HttrMn  JTAmX,  189S;  Stout, 
Jb^igHe  FfvehoTicifrr.  vol.  i.  bk-  i.  ch.  r.,  ud  vol  11.  bk. 

\  Turner,  ffm>K*il(i^.  fl^/iV,  on*  Cwrtted*,  1000  t 
DlricL  I3lai^>tt\  nna  Ifittm.  1S5«  ;  VUl*.  CMiftmfvrafv 
tadMHIi,  i  Walts.  UhTUidi  dcr  .fj^ijAcAiirir,  1849,  1  .tS  ; 
Hw4  IwMntnrm  and  AjpuatlBUin*,  IDOS,  anil  mrt.  '  I'jijr' 
oholiMT,'  In  ffPrW;  J.  Watson^  TJu  Pltiloii,ph\r'ti  BfT.-w  qf 
fUiijlon,  l»r.  Maik. 

BELIEF  (logioal).— Belief,  as  the  mere  sub- 
jective  oorrelate  to  realitT  in  eeneral,  does  not 

g>«  lis*  to  problenu  of  logioal  method,  though 
may  not  he  a  'sapleas  abBbaotitm'  within  a 
ayttem  of  epiatemoltwy,  as  H^;el  considered  it  to 
be.  Other  contexts,  however,  raise  questions  as  to 
the  validity  and  teats  of  belief  as  compared  with 
knowledge.  Our  cognitions  are  to  some  extent 
beyond  teat  or  challenge,  being  inevitable  nnder 
the  lawt  of  sense  intuition  and  onderatanding,  or 
throogfa  th«  eonsdooB  sequences  of  experimce ;  to 
some  extent  thev  can  be  tested  in  detail  t^^  appeal 
in  each  case  to  tae  unchallenged  part  of  the  cogni- 
tive system  itaelf ;  and  to  some  extent  by  appeal 
only  to  aspects  of  our  complete  nature  which  are 
over  and  above  oo^tion  itself.  It  would  be  con- 
renient  in  logical  discussion  to  use  the  term  *  belief,' 
aa  diatingnisned  fzom  *  knowledge,'  only  for  Uiose 
eognitions  vhioh  can  be  tested  1^  the  latter  method. 
In  this  sense  H  would  follow  in  general  a  distinc- 
tion traceable  from  Kant,  through  Beneke,  Ulrici, 
Adamson,  James,  Ormond  {Foutwlcaions  qf  Know- 


I  knowledge  the  frmotion  of  '  presenting 
to  us  realities,  and  thos  influencing  the  pasadons 
and  imagination';  and  it  may  present  them  as 
mimary  or  as  inferences,  and  as  certain  or  pro- 
bable, whether  sensible  or  super-sensibla. 

Laws  of  thought  regarded  as  structural  forms 
in  the  system  of  our  cognitions  are  absolutely 
primal.  It  is  only  when  thought  includes  ex- 
pectation as  to  concrete  matters  of  fact  that 
any  challenge  is  possiUe.  Kuit  offered  as  a  baais 
for  expectation  certain  *  Principles  of  the  Under- 
standing ' — the  permanence  of  substance,  the  uni- 
versality of  law,  and  the  inter-connexion  of  the 
world.  If  these  Principles  could  be  shown  from 
the  stntctural  forms  of  cognition,  they  also  would 
be  beyond  question.  But  subsequent  develop- 
ments of  the  Kantian  epietemology  admit  tiiat 
they  cannot. 

•WAinl^liantfaa  tlilittonrthatttalsiisot  moe  .  .  . 
■uutottMOMd^boIdioodof  «I1  ob)eola  <rf  oar  anerienoe,  for 
Bocbinc  will  sTsr  make  Iti  Into  eatperleiioe  mbont  bsriw 
BMn  dnwlj  moaMeil  In  that  fonn  of  ipaoa  thnogb  lAlcE 
•lose  it  bMomee  an  objaot  (or  as  atalL  Bat  wsoaimol  attempt 
to  pron  in  Um  sum  war  that,  ante  ttien  wu  a  ooDDsottim 
aooonUny  to  law  In  ^  mbI  worid,  tba  azpwleDM  lAUi  w« 
poMM  woold  Iw  tanpoNlbIs '  (Lota^  Jbyia^l  1^ 


Empirical  epistemology  has  come  to  the  same 
final  issue.   Mill's  attem|>t  to  justify  logically  the 

Srinciple  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  by  appeal 
1  accepted  inductions  of  lower  grade,  has  been 
repudiated  by  recent  Empirical  Lc^c  (Mill,  Lopic, 
Bk.  iii. ;  Venn,  Smp.  L^fie,  eh.  6).  Expectation, 
tltereftxre,  is  gronnded  in  our  ccnnplete  nature,  and 
ite  most  general  postulates  are  primary  beliefs. 

'  A  raign  of  law  emtiraolnir  sU  reality .  .  .  Ii  only  an  awamp- 
tlOD  with  wbloh  every  enUrgement  ol  ezparienoe  ia  aooompanled 
.  .  .  an  immediate  oonBaenoe  or  falui  ,  .  .  aa  ia  alao  the 
unlTeraU  tendency  of  thought  to  ton  the  ofasemd  fads  ti 
oo-eziat«)oe  into  ooberent  connection '  (Lotae,  Logio,  |  S49>. 

Super-senuble  realities  also,  so  far  as  the  plw  of 
our  complete  natore  requires  that  they  shall  'be 
made  present  to  us  .  .  .  and  influence  the  passions 
and  imagination,'  are  certified  in  belief.  How  far 
they  are  primary  in  relation  to  other  contents  of 
belief,  how  far  they  can  be  logically  elaborated, 
and  how  far  corroborated  by  the  independent  pro- 
cess of  strict  knowledge,  mnst  be  oonudered  in 
their  own  spedal  literatnr&  As  primary,  they  are 
in  line  with  the  postulates  of  scientifio  expectation. 

'We  aamme,  on  ttM  one  hand,  tbat  oar  peroeptloni  anbrnit 
to  the  olaimi  of  thought  In  io  tar  as  to  allow  of  their  beingr 
arruiged  in  a  oonoeptual  aystem  and  in  orderlr  connection ;  on 
the  ouier  hand,  that  all  our  actions  oan  be  sulxirdinated  to  a 
■In^e  end.  Theee  aMamptiCHU  are  poetalat«e,  and  our  aocept- 
anoe  reet*  In  the  laat  innaaoe  upon  oar  will'  (fflffmrt,  Logic, 
103). 

'  It  we  require  that  tbe  oonoepUon  of  the  UnlrerM  be  tbat  of 
a  whole  and  an  eaMnUaDf  complete  trnlt,  and  at  the  eame  time 
that  it  ihoold  comprehend  all  IndlTiduaU,  we  follow  In  thie  and 
other  reqnlrementa  .  .  .  the  inspiration  of  a  reason  tppnaia- 
ttM  ifvortk'  (Lotse,  JfieroeoniMM,  11.  fi,  |  S), 

'  If  no  better  ground  tor  accepting  aa  fact  a  material  world 
more  or  leaa  in  correapondence  witfa  oar  ordinary  judgments  of 
■enae  peroeptiona  oan  be  alleged  titan  the  piactMal  need  for 
doing  so,  tnere  is  nothing  irrational  in  postalaUng  a  Uke  har- 
mony between  the  (JniverM  and  other  Elements  in  oar  nature 
of  a  later,  a  more  uncertain,  but  no  ignobler  growth '  (Balfour, 
FfmuUUUmM  ^  Btti^f*,  p.  m  t.). 

'  That  there  is  no  ultimate  teat  of  tmth  besldea  the  teadmonr 
borne  to  the  truth  bv  the  mind  Kaelt  ...  Is  a  normal  but  In- 
eritable  oharacterlatlc  of  the  mental  oaosUtnUon  of  a  bdng  like 
man  on  a  stage  Uke  ttie  work! '  (Newman,  0rat»mar<t''.J*anU, 
(dt.lx.ll). 

Such  quotations  as  these  are  not  intended  to 
■     '  'father 
lorance' 

may  be  chosen  as  *  bl!iss,''but  to  a  final  trend 
of  our  spiritual  development  and  to  methodical 
analysis  of  the  complete  structure  and  function 
implied  in  it.  Historic  instances  of  such  analysis 
are  Butler's,  for  the  purpose  of  '  showing  moral 
obligation,'  and  Kant  s,  for  establishing,  through 
the  primacy  of  Practical  Reason,  our  judgments 
aa  to  Freedom,  God,  and  Immortality. 

The  topic  'belief'  comes  to  be  a  doctrine  of 
uncertainties,  as  in  liocke,  Beneke,  Fechner, 
Ulrici,  and  James,  when,  instead  of  presenting  a 

{>rimaiT  postulate  or  reality,  it  siwplemente  know- 
edge  m  dealing  with  atane  detailed  problem  of 
science  or  life.  Sometimes  our  ocmtpiete  nature 
guides  the  interest  or  interprete  the  hnal  outcome 
of  scientific  inquiry;  as  in  such  conceptions  as 
force,  organic  function,  creation  (Ulrici),  or  such 
principles  as  indestructibility  of  matter  and  con- 
servation of  energy  (Jevons,  PrineipUa  of  Science, 
oh.  31).  Sometimes  it  sustains  scientific  methods 
that  are  of  themselves  inconclusive ;  as  in  the 
analog  which  attributes  consciousness  to  other 
organisms  than  our  own,  or  even  to  larger  systems 
of  Nature  (Fechner).  Sometimes  it  decides  an 
option  between  alternative  judgmenta  which  other- 
wise might  remain  always  in  problematic  form, 
aa  between  fatalism  and  personal  responsibility 
(James,  The  iVill  to  Believe).  Sometimes  it  intro- 
duces inference  to  an  otbowise  alien  region  of  fact, 
by  supplying  some  mediating  principle ;  as  when 
history  and  prediction  become  possible  tkrough  the 
postufato  of  the  persistence  of  natural  collocations 
and  the  recurrence  of  causes  (Hughes,  I'heory  of 
h^trenett  ehs.  8-11 ;  Kgwart^  1 90).   Sometimes  it 


oncii  quoiauons  as  woa»  are  oob  mwiut 
appeal  to  an  obtrusive  *  wish '  that  becomes ' : 
to  the  thought,'  or  to  a  punKweful  'ignoi 
that  mar  be  chosen  as  '  blus,^bnt  to  a  final 
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opens  empirical  facte  to  explanation  by  referenoe 
to  saper-senuUe  realities ;  as  in  hietorioal  Free- 
otu^ee  vc  fifiraoles  or  Incarnation  (Lotw,  Logic, 
I  34tL  Philoa,  ofBd.  I  02;  Balfonr,  pt  4.  ok  8). 

Bdief ,  like  Knowledge,  may  vary  in  certainty  and 
infloenoe  and  take  special  titles  aooordingly,  with* 
out  oeasing  to  be  Taud  for  human  nature  as  each. 

<Ib  tba  tomMoM  br—ahss  knoiriwdga,'  Kurt  NOMita, 
*ld(jito,paTobalogr,»Ddtlwllk«. . .  mnwr  ban  "Oplnkn,* 
«D  MMQt  wilob  ia  ootMcloMly  h«M  u  neithar  obtocttvaly  nor 
•nbJ«oUT*l7  sdtqaito' .  . .  whU*  *of  umas  oogaittoiw  w«  an 
eofudooa  oolj  la  •odi  »  iBtnnt  u  not  to  b«  abl*  to  )wlg« 
wbettMT  Uw  KTOOoda  of  oar  Msant  an  obJaaUn  or  rablmtiTO 
...  and  thla  li  "ParanadtHi."  Botb  tall  itiort  td.  Oonvlction, 
wbe«bor  knical  Ooarlotioa,  tfaa*  la,  Knoiriwlga,  or  nraotioal, 
VbtX  li,  BaBal;  baoaosa  tbtfan  iKifc"iiaooMary"'  {IMndm»- 
tiomttLtgU). 

But  belief,  unlike  kiunrled{|e,  may  be  valid  for 
rational  nature  as  such,  without  being  valid  for  all 
The  individual  mind  lealixes  ite  develop* 
ment  under  oonditkHU  much  more  spetnal  tiian 
those  for  the  racial  or  coUectiTe  mind,  and  admits 
details  not  admitted  into  the  oogniUve  system 
common  to  all.  Among  the  examples  are  the 
iollowing:  (1)  Our  common  eognition  assumes 
that  obgeeta  <rf  thonc^t  are  not  altered  \fj  the 
men  event  of  their  being  thought  <ii  (Venn. 
Jnpjnool  Logic,  oh.  2);  y^  the  iadividnu 
mind  this  postulate  may  be  suspended  la  favour 
of  ?nf^'rima  <^  expectaUou  that  lead  to  their  own 
fulfilment.  Such  are  Uie  mutual  confidence  of 
social  co-operati<m,  self-reliance  in  pwional  enter- 
wise,  dnzing  illness  (James) ;  and,  on  a 
higgler  level,  our  assumptioii  of  mMal  eumeienCT 
fat  an  oeeasion,  or  of  personal  acc.ptance  witn 
the  IXvine  Being.  (2)  The  option  of  unoertaintiea 
must  often  be  oloeed  for  the  individual,  though 
remaining  still  open  for  sotenoe  or  for  common 
belief.  Ciferenoes  that  are  'informal,'  and  under 
the  Banction  of  an  'illative  sense*  like  tiie  inaight 
or  'tact'  of  an  expert,  must  be  anbstitnted  nr 
explicit  thought.  In  praeUcal  disoretiMi,  taste, 
oonsdautious  scruple,  and  personal  faith  we  must 
thus  interpret  our  own  personal  nature  (Newman, 
chs.  8  and  9 ;  Oennar,  Gla%U>en  oder  Wiuen,  1866). 
(3)  Bxtemal  authority  must  be  accepted  in 
default  of  personal  inference;  the  spirit  of  our 
time,  the  dogmas  of  specialists  in  sdenoe,  testimony 
fat  historical  events,  moral  etrnventiona,  creeds  of 
the  ChujohM  (Balfour). 

As  possible  prindplee  for  constructing  a  scale  of 
certainty  in  belief,  nave  been  suggested :  (a)  the 
narrowneaa  of  the  void  in  our  scheme  of  reality 
whidi  ia  left  by  strict  knowledge ;  (b)  the  finality. 
In  value  for  Mvelopment,  of  the  subjective  need 
whieh  attempt!  to  fill  It;  (e)  the  intrinsic  inao- 
eesribOity  of  Qm  void  to  knowledge  itself  (Beneke). 

tmaaTOWL— 8aa  sod  of  pnoadlns  artUa. 

J.  BBOnOH. 

BELIEF  (tiMfdogieal).  —  See  AaHoencDul, 
Athbisii,  ud  eapeoially  Faith. 

BELLS.— See  Gonos  and  Bklls. 

BENARES.— t.  Name  and  history.— Benarea 

(Baniraa),  the  largest  city  in  the  United  Provinces 
of  Agra  and  Oudh  except  Lncknow,  is  situated  in 
the  Benaree  District  (lat.  25*  18'  N..  long.  83'  Z  E.), 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  flows  paat  the 
eity  fat  a  distance  of  tteany  84  miles.  The  river 
bends  to  lAie  N.E.,  so  that  the  stands  for  tlie 
moet  part  on  the  N.W.  bank,  which  ia  in  places 


  .   .  twenty  persons  should  be  assigned 

to  each  house.  The  true  population  (1901)  is 
ntomed  aa  209,331,  oompriBing  t  Hindus,  163,821 ; 
Mnsalmana,  63.SeO ;  Chnatiana,  abont  1200,  chiefiy 
in  tho  eanttmmenty  oivil  station,  and  miasifm 
gnmnds;  with  a  lew  adhannte  of  othernligimB. 
VOL.  II.— 30 


At  the  preeent  day  Hindus  speak  of  the  dty, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  religious  capital  of 
Hinduism  ('the  geaeral  school  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  Athens  of  udia,'  to  use  Bemiez^s  wOTda), 
indifiiHently  aa  either  KiXil  or  Bandrat,  but  the 
laUer  name,  anglidsed  as  BttwnM,  is  that 
commonly  naed  people  of  other  nationalities 
and  in  literature. 

The  name  KllH  {KdHj  in  Flli  KiUSi  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  tribe  or  nation  inhairiting 
the  oountry  betwerai  the  Ganges  and  GhSghrft 
(Gogra),  and  at  times  apparently  extending  ita 
authority  over  territory  to  the  north  01  tiie 
GhftffhrA  and  the  south  of  the  Gangea.  Lwenda 
of  KASi  IUj&  are  current  in  the  GonUoipur 
Diatrict,  north  of  the  Gh&ghriL  and  the  small 
town  of  Rtldarpnr  in  that  diatoiot  li  said  to  bear  tiba 
alternative  name  of  Kiil  (Martin,  JStt^om  IndM^  iL 
888).  To  the  south  of  the  Ganges,  the  Knmmnllirl 
river,  now  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between 
the  Mtrzftpnr  and  Sh&habftd  Dutricts,  was  re- 
cognized traditionallv  as  the  frontier  between  tho 
kingdom  of  the  Kftos  (Benarea)  and  that  of  the 
M^adhas  (S.  Bihftr).  The  wiMurs  of  that  river 
are  regarded  ly  high-eaate  Hindus  from  other 
regiooa  as  impure  and  polluting.  We  shall 
[ffeeentiy  quote  another  legend  in  proof  of  tite 
averaion  felt  bv  orthodox  Hindus  towards  tbe  non- 
Aryan,  Bnddnist  kingdom  of  Mfigadha.  The 
R&mAya^a  (UttartdeOmia,  lix.  18,  19}  deecribea 
the  *exeellent  town*  of  Pratis^h&na,  that  ia  to  aay 
JhOai  oppoaite  AUahAbftd,  as  being  situated  in  the 
'  Kiti  kmgdora.'  Putting  all  indications  together, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  realm  of  the  Kfina  waa 
eooivalent  to  the  modem  Diatricte  of  Benares, 
Go&zlpur,  Ballift,  Azamgarb,  and  Jannpnr,  together 
with  portions  of  the  Mirzipor,  Goraknpnr,  Ailfth- 
ftbftd,  Partftbmrh.  Sultftnpnr,  and  F!;^bftd 
Diatriota,  all  «  which  are  now  included  m  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.  The  ElUi 
people  are  mentioned  by  P&fiini  and  other  authora 
IB  both  Sanskrit  and  Pftli  prior  to  the  Chriatian 
era.  Graduallr  the  name  was  tiansfemd  from 
the  people  to  tneir  capital  oitTj  and  the  transition 
is  marked  in  the  Bfhat  SamKUA,  an  early  work, 
which  applies  the  name  K&H  to  both  people  and 
city.  The  HUa  lost  their  independence  at  an  early 
date,  their  kingdom  being  absorbed  Northern 
Koaala  (Oudh)  oefore  the  time  of  Buddha.  An 
ancient  Koealan  king,  named  Kathsa,  of  uncertain 
date,  is  described  aa  'the  conqueror  of  K&ti.' 
Nevertheleaa,  the  older  Buddhiat  books  include 
Kftal  In  the  liat  of  the  sixteen  prindpal  Statea  of 
India,  although  It  was  never  indqwndoit  in  hia- 
toricu  times.  Gradually  the  name  KiUi  at  Kith 
(P&li  KM)  was  transferred  from  the  tribe  to  the 
city.    The  form  KiUikH  also  oocura. 

The  alternative  name  VardifMti  (also  VSrHMti, 
Varoit^an)  appears  to  be  more  anaent  than  KdH 
aa  the  designation  of  the  city,  and  to  be  really  ita 
proper  name.  The  Bnddhiat  J&takas  and  early 
Sanaloit  booka  deaoribe  tiie  tAtf  of  Yara^aal  aa 
being  rituated  in  the  Koii  conntxy.  Fa-hioi,  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  (A.D.  400),  writes  the  name  aa  Po- 
lo-nai,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  a  spoken 
form  B&rana*,  Hinen  Tsiang  (Yuan  Chwang,  A.D. 
637)  writea  Po-io-no-M  ( =  Vdr&naiii  or  B&rdnati^ 
Ptupular  etymok>gy  derivea  tiio  name  Ban&rat  {fy 
metathesis  of  Bordno*),  either  from  an  imaginary 
B&jA  BanOr  or  from  a  combination  of  the  name* 
of  tiie  rivers  Varaifa  (Bamd)  and  AH  or  but 
neither  derivation  can  be  accepted.  In  the  Pn- 
rftnaa  the  name  A  vimukta  is  given  to  the  d^,  which 
ia  mentioned  in  the  Buddhiat  J&takaa  under  vaiioua 
fanciful  names,  Sudeutana,  PnppkavoH,!^ 

Local  teaditton  leatriots  the  name  <rf  AmOnu  to 
the  northern  and  apperentiy  moat  andent  part  of 
the  d^,  the  oentnl  Uook,  alao  aneienti  being 
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oaUed  KO^  and  the  aoaUi-vwteni  aeetioii,  the 
moat  reoent,  being  known  as  KedSr.  The  attempt 
made  W  Mahoiumad  Shfth,  Emperor  of  Delhi 

11710-48),  to  give  his  own  name  to  the  city,  which 
le  called  Muhammaddbdd,  failed  bo  far  as  general 
usage  is  concerned,  but  on  his  coins  the  name 
freqoently  oocnis  as  that  of  a  minti  and  Bometbmas 
la  written  as  MuhammadabSd-BanOmg. 

Hindu  Iwend  associatea  the  fonndati<m  of  the 
tibr  with  Rftjft  DirodSsa,  who  is  the  snbjeot  of 
wild  mythological  stories,  and  the  Bnddhist  tales 
constantly  mention  Raj&  Brahmadatta  as  having 
been  king  of  Benares  '  once  upon  a  time,*  bnt  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  basis  of  fact  for  either 
the  names  or  the  stones.  Benares,  with  its 
aorrounding  territory,  was  absorbed,  as  already 
stated,  by  the  greater  kingdom  of  Koa^a,  about 
B.a  600,  or  earlier,  and  when  Kosala  in  its  torn 
was  fOTced  to  bow  to  the  growing  power  of 
Msgadha  (wh.  see),  Benares  passed  under  the  rule 
of  the  SfU]6an^a  lords  of  that  province  about 
B.O.  600.  It  was  included  in  suocessioD  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Maorya,  Songa,  and  Gupta 
dynasties.  In  the  7th  cent,  the  city  passed  under 
the  rule  of  Harsha-vardhana,  the  powerful  Vai^a 
king  of  Kanaaj,  and  in  the  9th  cent,  it  was 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Parih&r  kings  of 
Kanaaj.  In  the  I2th  oent.  it  was  held  by  the 
Gahapw&rs  of  Kananj,  of  whom  the  last,  RfijA 
Jaychand  (Jayachehand),  was  killed  in  A.D.  1193 
(A.H.  580)  in  battle  witii  Muhammad  of  Ghw 
(ShihAb-ud-dln,  Muhammad  11m  Stm).  From 
that  time  Bdiares  remained  under  Musalmitoi 
domination  nntil  1775,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the 
government  of  Warren  Hastinn  by  the  Kawib 
Vazir  of  Oudh.  Sine*  that  date  it  has  been 
British  territory. 

Aba.l-Fazl  {Jin^Aaari,  iL  28  rOladwin's  tr.}) 
seems  to  have  been  miainfonned  m  stating  that 
Benarra  was  visited  twice  hy  Sultan  Mahmtid 
of  Ghaznl  in  A.H.  410  (A.D.  1019-20)  and  A.H.  418 
(A.D.  102i2-23).  The  contemporary  author  of  tiie 
TOrikh-i-Sabviaigin  expressly  states  that  no 
Mnsalmftn  army  had  ever  visited  Benares  until 
Ahmad  Niflltif^  made  a  honied  raid  on  the  city 
for  a  few  houra  one  d»  In  A.D.  1038  (^4^26  A.H. ). 
The  ndders  were  not  in  force  soffioient  to  enable 
them  to  do  more  than  jdunder  the  richer  shops. 
Muhammadan  influence  was  not  felt  seriously  oy 
Benares  nntil  the  city  was  taken  by  Muhammad 
of  Gbor  in  A.D.  1193.  The  considerable  effect  of 
the  long  Muhammadan  ooonpation  for  six  centuries 
is  shown  )3j  the  fact  tiiat  at  the  last  census  in  1901 
Mnsalm&ns  formed  28  per  e^t.  of  the  population 
of  this  intensely  Hindu  mty.  The  Madanpura 
quarter  is  almost  exdnsively  occupied  by  Muham- 
madans,  who  are  largely  engaged  in  weaving  the 
rich  brocades  {XMikAuOb,  vnlgo  *  Idnoob ')  for  which 
the  city  is  famous. 

Benares  suffered  severely  from  tiie  peraeouting 
policy  of  Aurangtib,  who  went  so  far  as  to  order 
*t^e  governors  of  provinces  to  destroy  with  a 
willing  hand  the  schools  and  temples  of  the 
infideu ;  and  they  were  strictlv  enjoined  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  the  teaohinguidpraotiBing  of  idola* 
trona  forms  of  worship'  (W.  Hunter,  Aurtmffgtb, 
1896,  p.  136).  Complete  general  execution  of  such 
orders  was  impoeuble,  bnt  in  Benares  much  was 
done,  and  multitudes  of  temples  wore  destroyed. 
Very  few  of  the  existing  bnilcUngs  are  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Aorangzib.  The  temple  beside  which 
stood  the  Atoka  pillar  seen  by  Hiu^  Tsiang  was 
converted  into  a  mosque,  although  the  massive 
pillar  was  allowed  to  reouun  untu  1809,  when  it 
was  broken  to  pieces  1^  a  furious  Muhammadan 
mob  in  the  course  of  a  firaoe  riot  betwem  the 
adherents  of  the  rival  religifms.  This  ri<^  was  still 
fresh  in  men's  minds  whm  Kshqp  Heber  visited 


the  in  1824.  The  pillar,  the  stump  of  which 
is  known  as  Ld(  Bhairo,  and  conridered  to  be  an 
object  of  great  sanctity,  is  correctly  described  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  In  a.d.  637  as  standing  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  o\ty  and  west  of  the  Bam&  river,  whose 
course  is  due  north  and  south  for  about  a  mile. 
Bemier  mentions  that  the  chief  of  the  Benares 
pnndits  had  been  granted  by  Shahjah&n  a  pennon 
of  two  thousand  mpeest  which  was  withdrawn  1^ 
Anrangzlb  immediately  after  his  accession. 

The  most  o<mspieuous  evidence  of  Aurangzlb's 
bigotry  is  the  mos^ne  above  PanchgtuigA  Ghft^, 
the  mmarets  of  which  (147  ft.  2  in.  nigh)  are  by 
far  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  Benues.  The 
mosque  occupies  the  site  of  a  large  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  Siva  under  the  name  of  Bishesbar 
(Vi^e6vara),  and  is  largely  composed  of  the 
materials  of  the  Hindu  sHrine.  The  modem 
temple  of  Bisheshar,  generally  called  the  '  Golden 
Temple,'  close  by  is  sinall,  bnt  notable  for  its  dome 
and  tower  covered  with  plates  of  gilt  copper,  the 
gift  of  Mahftr&j&  Ranjit  Singh,  the  '  Lion  of  the 
Panjftb.'  It  is  the  most  holy  temple  in  Benares, 
Bisheshar  being  r^arded  as  t^e  actual  mler  of 
the  city. 

2.  Sacred  place*. — During  the  predtnninance  of 
the  Marath&s  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  still  more 
after  the  establishment  of  the  British  power, 
temple^boilding,  which  had  been  either  forbidden 
or  discouraged  by  the  Muhammadan  rulwa,  re- 
ceived a  great  impetus,  and  hundreds  of  new  shnnes 
have  beoi  ocmstmoted.  Sherring  eetimateB  tiiat 
out  of  600 temples  along  the  Panoh-kosi,  or  pilgiimi^ 
road,  ronnd  the  city,  no  fewer  than  600  date  from 
the  British  period,  and  very  few  are  260  years 
old.  This  vigorous  modem  development  of 
temple-building  is  ^e  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  marked  revival  of  Hinduism  under  British 
protection,  wbioh  is  stsll  in  progress  and  daily 
grovring  in  sbength.  Most  of  the  unrest  at 
present  (1909)  stating  India  is  closely  eonueeted 
with  the  Hindu  revival.  Forty  years  ago  the 
number  of  Hindu  temples  in  Benares,  excluding 
petty  niches  and  shrines,  was  eriiimated  'as  1464, 
and  now  it  mnat  be  considerably  greater. 

But,  oa  already  observed^  Musalmftns  form  28 
per  ovat.  ot  the  population,  and  they  were  credited 
by  Sherring  with  272  mosques.  Notwithstanding 
the  considerable  success  of  the  Muslim  propaganda 
indicated  by  these  fignrw,  Benares  has  always 
continued  to  be  the  most  Hindu  of  cities,  and  few 
visitors  find  occasion  to  take  note  of  the  lazge 
Muhammadan  population.  The  mosques,  althou^ 
numerous,  are  iK>t  remarkable  for  architectural 
merit,  and  evm  the  mosque  of  Aurangdb  oflto 
little  worthy  of  notice  beyond  the  noble  minarets 
which  tower  above  the  city. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Benares,  best 
viewed  from  the  river,  is  the  long  series  of  ffha(*, 
or  stairs  leading  to  the  water,  which  line  the  bank 
of  the  Ganges.  They  number  about  forj^*  and 
vary  much  m  sanctity  and  popnlarity.  Tne  five 
principal  ones,  visited  by  all  pilgrims,  are,  as 
reckoned  from  the  sooth.  Am  Satigam  (the  junction 
of  the  Asi  rivulet  with  the  Ganges),  DaMSamedh 
(Da^ftj^vamedha),  ManikarnikA,  PanchgangA,  and 
Bamfl  Sangam  (thejundaon  of  the  Bam&  rivear 
with  the  Gangee).  Hindus  always  r^^ard  Uie 
junctions  of  streams  with  peculiar  reverence.  A 
visit  to  tiie  five  gha(*  named  above  is  in  itself  a 
complete  course  of  pilmmc«e,  and  the  merit  of 
bathine  at  Daifi^amedh  Ghft^  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Pray&g  (Allfth&bftd),  whero  the 
Jumna  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Ganges. 
The  levends  invented  to  explain  the  sanctity  of 
the  DaSfttemedh  and  Blanikar^ikft  Gh&{B  are  too 
long  for  quotation,  but  we  mi^  note  that  five 
rivers,  foor  being  invisible  to  mortal  ^ea,  are 
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Bujnami  to  meti  at  Fknohguga  (^firo'iiTer*} 
G£ft>  TMr  nmam  an  riven  u  DhfltepftiA, 
SaxtmaO,  KinnA,  JM^AjfMatYamimftBjiuima}, 
ud  Gw^  (Gangei).  Th«  beUaf  in  invisible 
snbtemmeui  Btreuu  is  eommon  Among  Hindos  in 
many  looalitaes. 

A  o(»mderahle  area  nmnd  Beuzes  shans  in  the 
Mnetity  <rf  Uie  ei^  and  rivei%  and  is  <dnnim- 
ambolated  by  mlgrinu  tnveUing  along  the  Paneh* 
kosl  Bead,  whuh  does  not  seam  to  M  andcnt  in 
tts  existing  fonn. 

*ns  VsndbtoMf  ii  MMfdid  u  ■■  ■iieifllimlj  iiiiml  imi! 
WUto  mil  «  foot  w  Mt  meh  barand  Its  pwolniwi  li  dmid  of 
«B7  RMoM  Tlrtae.  «T«r  j  inch  o(  woQ  wHhln  tbe  boonaftJT  k,  la 
4m  Blnda'a  Ima^oktikHi,  hftDowwL  It  woold  nam,  too,  that 
rnntj  objoot,  ftoinwta  and  liMintBWto,  «datiii(  wtthin  the 
aaoloMd  moo,  partto^tM  tn  Um  jfmenl  aod  aU-pcrrBding 
Mot^.  Tto  wdcauwkoKltad  MDHw;  ■adtlw  nUskRu 
laMim  of  tbsoUy  sN  ataidMl  to  mqr  put  gC  iL  who- 
Mw  in  aiiT  vol  of  U  «MlOMm  lib  tko  MtivM  tolnk;  nio 
ol  ItrntaHTiiftw  d«db  i  KDd  so  wld*  ta  tb«  ap^eMo^ 
pMfai*,  that  it  <wbff«e«fc  ttmy  w,  sna  BuopouH  and 
wnhiinMwIiiM  ovn  FkrUs  sikI  OSMr  oohMta,  ma  Bhs, 
amdsnnt  and  ttdmii  1IiAtB»ndMaparidimBaiianiia 
OMtlwoharibAto  •OMnlttlaa  a<  tta  mnSH'(]Bb«ri^  2%* 

The  road  is  dsngiied  to  desoibe  the  an  of  a 
ndins  of  Ave  kBf,  or  ten  miks,  with  tiie  Manikar- 
w!kft  well  as  a  oentre.  and  is  therefore  called  the 
'eve-kfie  load.' 

The  votary  starts  from  the  Magikarpik*  Ghftt 
to  Asi  Sangam,  and  thenoe  to  the  village  or 
Kandhawa,  where  he  stays  tor  the  night.  The 
aeoimd  dav  he  manhes  tea  miles  to  Dhflpohandl ; 
CO  the  thud  day  he  has  a  long  walk  of  foorteen 
miles  to  Rftmeivar;  on  the  foorth  day  he  goes 
to  Sheopor  (Sivuntr) ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  he 
advaneea  to  Kapilobftrft ;  the  nxth  and  last  stage 
being  from  Kapildhftrfl  to  Bamft  Bangam,  and  so 
back  to  the  starting-plaoe  at  Ma^iku^ikft  Ghft(. 
Tbm  whole  ionmey  is  nearly  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  at  each  stage  worship  has  to  be  performed 
and  Brahmans  most  be  paid.  Liberal  payments  to 
Biihmans  are  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
nrofframme  of  a  Hindu  pilgrimace,  and  the  Benares 
Bruunans  know  how  to  use  weii  opportonities. 
The  Gangajj^utras  (*sons  of  tiie  Ganges'),  who 
attend  on  ralgrims  at  tiie  ;Ad^»  have  a  nnister 
reputation  for  nnsenipiUoas  greed. 

It  is  impossible  within  tiie  limits  of  an  article 
to  give  a  detailed  aooonnt  ot  even  the  principal 
temples  at  Benares  and  of  the  fantastic  mythology 
associated  with  them  by  exaberant  Hindu  inugina- 
tion,  but  some  dight  ooUoe  of  a  few  of  the  most 
&Tonred  h^  places  and  their  I^ends  is  indis- 
pensable.  We  shall  take  Sherring  as  our  gnide. 

The  TrilochM  Uti^  and  jjM(  dedicated  to 
'  three-OTed '  Siva  have  the  special  merit  of  Beoniing 
everlasniw  happiness  to  the  worshipper  there  u 
he  should  die  elsewbere^  If  a  devotee  spends  a 
whole  day  and  niffht  in  the  month  of  BaJs&kh 
(April -May),  without  sleeping,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly engaged  in  religious  exercises  at  this 
temple,  be  is  promised  uial  liberation  {mokta) 
frran  tiw  misenea  of  existence.  KftU-devl,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  tiie  city,  is  housed  in  a  temple 
in  Mahalla  (ward)  Eitipnra,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  oitr. 

A  shrine  close  by,  eslled  Vj/At$ivar,  is  dedicated 
to  Vy&sa,  the  reputed  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  who 
is  also  hononred  at  a  temple  in  the  palace  of  the 
Mahaitja  at  Rimna^  on  the  other  ^e  of  tiie 
river,  wliioh  is  associated  with  a  quaint  myth. 
People  who  die  on  the  Bftmnagar  ride  are  believed 
to  incur  imminent  danger  of  being  re-bom  as  asses 
— an  unpleasant  fate  which  may  be  averted  by  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  VvAsa  {Veda  Vydt) 
tbere  during  the  month  of  MAgh  (Jui.-Feb.). 
MulUtudes  of  people  fnnn  Benares  as  well  as  from 
Btaunagar  make  their  [dlgrhnage  during  that 
month,  and  so  doubly  assure  immunity  from  re- 


birth as  a  de^bed  ass.  The  Hindus  of  Patna 
share  the  fears  of  the  lUmnagar  people,  and  for 
the  same  reason  are  cremated  on  tlu  northern  side 
of  the  river.  The  explanation  givra  is  that  Ma- 
sadha  or  S.  Bihar,  a  non-Aryan  and  Buddhist 
bud,  is  oonsidered  so  unholy  that  if  a  man  die 
and  is  bomt  wittun  its  limits  he  is  sure  to  be  re- 
born as  an  ass  {NINQ,  voL  v.  [1896],  par.  S33). 

A  visit  to  the  very  holy  tsnk  called  PtiOch- 
moehant  or  '  deliverance  from  devUs,'  situated  on 
tiie  western  side  of  the  city,  is  compulsory  on  all 
idlgrims,  who  find  its  waters  a  valuable  proph^- 
hotio  against  evil  spirits  and  bad  dreams.  Pil- 
grims to  Gayft  are  required  to  certify  that  they 
have  bathed  in  PiUcn-mochan,  but  if  for  any 
reason  the  essential  ceremony  has  been  omitted, 
the  £anlt  may  be  repaired  by  ablution  in  a  dopli- 
cate  tank  at  Gay  ft.  Snn- worship  la  praotisea  at 
the  S^raJ-ku^,  or  '  snn-pool,*  in  tne  sonth-westem 
quarter,  and  a  temple  m  the  same  region  is  de- 
voted to  Dhruveivar,  the  personified  Pole-star. 
Another  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  moon  •  god. 
ChemH  Ohdt  and  IfOff  Kvd  are  devoted  to  serpent- 
worship.  The  exlBtoioe  of  sneh  shrines  illustrates 
the  immense  variety  of  the  elements  constituting 
popular  Hinduism.  Hindu  interest  in  astronomy 
and  its  sister  lore  of  astrology  is  testified  by  the 
ifOfi-matwftr,  the  famous  observatory  with  gigan- 
tic instruments  of  masonry  oonstmcted  by  Rfijft 
Jay  Singh  of  Amber  or  Jaipor  in  a.d.  1693. 

The  liaUUamadk  IDakmamedha)  OhO^  the  xe- 
inited  soMie  ol  the  odebration  of  ten  luHne-saorifioee 
[aivamedha)  by  the  god  Brahmi,  is  one  of  the  five 
principal  ^aces  of  pilgrimage  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  The  large  o^ony  of  Bengftlls,  inolnding 
maov  penrioners  who  retire  to  end  their  days  in 
the  ndy  city,  oocnpiee  a  separate  ward,  and  is 
neriiaiia  even  more  devoted  to  its  gods  than  are 
the  lees  educated  seoticms  of  the  jwpulatio&L  The 
prin<^pal  BencAU  temide  is  dedioi^ed  to  Siva  as 
kedftravar,  *  the  Irad  w  Kedir,*a  mowned  shrine 
in  the  Himftlayas. 

The  holy  wells  occupy  prominent  places  in  the 
pilgrim's  areolar  tour.  One  of  the  most  noted  is 
the  GyOn  KHp,  or  *  well  (tf  knowledge,*  situated 
between  the  temple  of  Bisheshar  and  Auraag^'s 
mosque.  The  god  Siva,  who  supports  Benares  on 
the  point  of  his  trident,  is  believed  to  reside  in 
this  well.  The  most  sacred  of  all  the  wells  is 
ManUcar^ikdt  supposed  to  be  filled  with  the  sweat 
of  Vi«nu.  No  pilgrim  fails  to  smear  his  head 
and  body  with  the  stinking  water. 

The  tempts  of  Annpumd,  the  goddess  who  is 
credited  with  the  responsibility  of  feeding  the 
citizens  under  the  orders  of  Bisheshar,  the  divine 
lord  of  the  city,  is  much  frequented,  and  is  the 
scene  of  indisoriminato  almsgiving  to  crowds  of 
b^gars.  It  is  known  to  Europeans  as  the  '  cow 
temple,'  and  is  the  dirtiest  in  the  city.  It  was 
built  by  the  Peshwft.  Bftjl  Rao,  about  1721.  At  a 
little  ustance  stands  a  temple  dedieated  to  tiie 
minor  deitv,  Oatjieia  or  FjndyoAtipdto,  under  the 
title  of  Savht,  *  the  witness.*  '  Pilgrims,  on  com- 
pleting their  journey  of  the  PanohkosI  Road,  must 
pay  a  visit  to  this  shrine  in  order  that  the  fact  of 
their  pilgrimage  mar  be  verified.  Should  they 
neglect  to  do  this,  aU  their  pilt$rimage  would  be 
without  merit  or  profit'  (Sherring,  op.  eit.), 

Bisheshar,  or  Siva,  with  the  title  of  Vi&veivara, 
'  Lord  of  fdl,*  is  held  to  be,  as  already  observed, 
the  divine  ruler  of  Benares,  dunged  with  the  duty 
of  controlling  all  the  other  innnmerable  gods  and 

foddessea  and  keeping  the  city  free  from  demonn. 
'he  sacred  boundary  of  tbe  Panch-kosI  Road  is 
guarded  by  the  deities  of  six  hundred  shrines,  and 
the  only  demtm  allowed  within  the  holy  precinct 
is  ^e  one  who  dwdls  in  the  Pi^h-mocnan  tank. 
Bishesi)ar*s  vio^etent,  the  divine  KotwAl.  or 
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ohiflf  of  polioe.  b  BhaircmatlL  -wbim  ihziu  I* 
■itaated  more  uum  a  mQe  to  ttw  north  of  ibmlb  of 
his  soreragn,  nnder  whose  orders  he  exereises 
authority  over  hoth  gods  and  men.  He  is  bound 
to  Icee]^  the  city  free  from  all  malignant  spirits 
•ad  enl  persons,  and,  should  he  find  any  saoh 
within  its  precdnots.  to  expd  them  fOTUiwitb. 
Bliaironftth  is  supposed  to  ezerdse  his  authority 
by  means  of  a  huge  stone  truncheon,  Dmf4va'^ 
which  has  a  temple  to  iteeU.  The  stone,  aooat 
4  feet  in  height,  is  sometimes  capped  by  a  sUrer 
mask,  and  is  speoiaJlT  worshipped  on  Sunday  and 
Taesday.  BhaLfon&tn  is  believed  to  ride  on  a  dog, 
a  figure  of  that  animal  being  painted  beside  the 
entrance  to  hio  temple,  whien  doga  are  permitted 
to  enter.  This  is  but  one  of  many  traces  of  dog- 
wtnrsbip — one  of  the  iunnmeTaole  inoongmous 
faotoTB  combined  in  popular  Hinduism  The  ex- 
isting temple  is  modem.  (For  dog-worship  see 
Crooke,       iL  218-221). 

So  much  may  suffice  to  give  t3i»  reader  some 
notion  of  the  multitude  of  temples  which  crowd 
the  narrow  streets  of  Benares.  Almost  all  the 
holy  places  which  were  men  to  Sherring  forty 
years  ago  are  now  dosed  to  Europeans.  aSA  it  is 
not  now  poesiUe  for  a  European  writer  to  give 
exact  descriptions  of  the  Benares  ahrines  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  Everr  visitor  is  struck  by  the 
swarms  of  sacred  bulls  blocking  the  lanes,  and  the 
bands  of  mischierons  monkeys  which  have  Iktence 
to  pilfer  eatables  and  damage  tiled  roofs  to  their 
heuts'  content.  These  animals  are  specially 
munerona  around  the  shrine  of  Durga,  known 
to  Enropeaa  ^ttns  as  the  '  monkey  temple.' 

Variona  rell^ons  elements. — No  man  can 
how  the  notion  of  the  supreme  sanctity  of 
Benares  originated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
eity  dates  mm  runote  antiqnityt  *^  ^ 

bauc  as  tradition  can  reach  the  dte  was  always 
the  holy  nft  holies.  The  fact  that  about  B.O.  000 
Buddha  selected  the  neighbourhood  of  Buiares  as 
the  aeoie  of  his  earliest  public  prsaohing,  the 

K*  m  where  he  first  turned  the  *  wheel  of  the 
w,*  and  set  it  rolling  over  the  world,  is  good 
evidence  that  in  bis  days  tiie  tAty  already  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  prO'emment  sanctity,  and  was  the 
most  suitable  place  in  which  to  proclaim  a  new 
ereed. 

Buddhism  was  still  a  strong  force  at  Sftm&tb 
(wIl  see)  at  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsian^s  visit  in 
A.D.  637,  and  no  doubt  continued  to  enjoT  a  large 
share  of  favour  nnder  the  P&la  Idngs  of  Bengal, 
whose  dominions  oertwnly  indnded  Benares,  at 
times,  at  all  events.  The  relig^  of  Gautama 
piobaoly  held  its  own  until  the  Hnbanunadan 
conquest  of  1103,  when  the  multitude  of  images 
crowding  the  Buddhist  shiinee  must  have  excited 
the  fuxT  of  the  warriors  of  Isl&m,  as  happened  in 
other  places.  The  buildings  at  S&mftth  hear  clear 
traces  of  destraotion  by  fire,  which  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  date  mentioned. 

Bat  even  while  Buddhism  eniOTed  the  patron- 
age of  IdagMf  the  religion  of  uie  Brfthman  was 
uways  predominant,  and  Benues  pn^er  would 
seem  to  have  been  tiirooghout  the  ages  a  Hindu 
Brfthmanical  city  rather  than  a  Buddhist  one.  In 
Hiuen  Tsiang's  days  the  followers  of  Siva,  the 
great  local  dmtTj^far  outnumbered  the  adherents 
of  Bnddha,  and  Siva,  in  many  ttava»  and  under 
many  names,  is  still  the  deity  whose  worship  ohar- 
aoteiues  Benares.  Of  course  other  deities  have 
their  votaria  there,  bat  all  are  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate to  Siva,  the  '  Lord  of  aU.'  Some  Hindus 
believe  that  the  fifth,  or  dwarf,  incarnation  of 
Tlfpn  was  bom  at  Benares  (lA  xxxv.  243),  and 
one  at  die  nuu^  melOa,  or  religious  fairs,  is  held 
in  honour  irf  thatinoamatiMiatBaniftSi^gamin 
the  mmth  of  Bhidon  (Ang.-Sept.). 


Benazea  is  aacred  to  the  Jidns  as  the  repnted 
Urth^aee  of  Supftrftvan&th,  the  seventh  TMhaA- 
kara,  but  at  the  presmt  day  the  Jun  cult  is  not 
very  prominent  in  the  city.  Bishop  Heber  {Nar- 
rattve,  ch.  xii.)  gives  an  interesting  aooount  of  his 
viut  to  a  Jain  temple  which  few  Europeans  have 
been  permitted  to  see.  Several  Jain  templee  stsud 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  between  BacuraJ  Oh&( 
and  the  Asi  confluence,  and  from  regard  to  Jain 
feeling  the  shooting  <h  birds  and  the  capture  of 
fish  are  fortndden  m  this  section  of  the  stream. 
The  Jains  under  the  name  of  Nirgranthas  are 
noticed  by  Hiuen  Teiane.  All  lists  of  the  Hindu 
saored  cities,  which  slightly  vary,  indude  Benares. 
The  traditional  enumeration  quoted  by  Sherring 
specifies  seven  such  cities,  namdyt  (1)  Kft&I,  (2) 
Kftntl.  (8)  Mftyft  ('Hardwftr),  (4)  Ayodhyi,  (fi) 
Dv&ravatI  ( -  Dv&rakft),  (6)  Mathnrfl,  and  (7)  Avaa- 
tik&(-Ujjain). 

A  12th  cent  grant  {daces  KsAi  at  the  head  of  a 
list  of  four  famous  places  for  bathing  pilgrimages, 
the  others  being  KuMka  (prob.  =  Kanani),  Uttara* 
kosalft  {=Ayodhyft),  and  Indrapura  {prob.=Indra* 
prastha  near  Delhi)  {lA  zviii  13). 

A  minor  relirion  lanraly  favoured  by  the  lower 
daasos  of  Hindus  in  Bmsree  is  the  cult  of  the 
Pftnch  (Panj)  Pir,  or  Five  Saints,  who  are  van- ' 
ously  enumerated  in  different  lists,  but  always 
heaued  by  Gh&zl  Miy&n,  the  deifi^  son  of  the 
sister  of  Sultan  MabmOd  of  GhaznI.  The  cult 
is  a  dMtraded  adaptation  of  the  Shl'ah  Mubam-  . 
madanr  reverence  for  tiie  five  great  saints  Vt 
IslSm,  namely,  the  prophet  Muhammad,  his  am* 
in-law  'All,  ms  daughter  Fatima,  and  Hasan  and 
Qusain,  the  sons  of  and  Fatima.  The  subject 
was  investigated  ezhaustivdy  by  R.  Greeven,  who 
collected  the  legends  and  popular  songs  of  tiie 
cult.  The  eeremonies  are  invariably  performed 
by  Mnsalman  dmmmers  {da^cUi],  and  the  Muham- 
madan  origin  of  the  worship  is  fully  recognized 
by  its  Hindu  votaries.  Most  probaUy  it  orig[in< 
ated  in  the  inveterate  Hindu  habit  of  venerating 
any  manifestation  of  power.  Gh&sl  Miy&n,  the 
'  prince  of  martyrs,'  was  a  specially  fieroe  fanatic, 
and  so  made  his  mark  upon  the  popnlar  imagi- 
nation. Many  examples  might  be  dted  of  the 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  rites  of  IsUm  and 
Hinduism  the  common  people  in  varlow  parts 
of  India. 

4.  A  seat  of  learning.— From  time  immemorial 
Boiares  has  been  a  seat  of  Hindu  learning  as  well 
as  of  worship,  and  has  been  tiie  resort  of  the  most 
famous  teachers.  The  city  still  holds  the  highest 
rank  as  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  India, 
and  its  pundits  succeed,  although  not  without 
difficulty^  in  keeping  alight  the  torch  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  anoeSors. 

B«mler,  writing  la  1007,  MmusMjr  dMoribtd  tbs  Ddsa 
method  el  Modr.  *  Tba  torn,'  bt  wmm,  'oooMss  ao  ooDhw 
or  nguUr  nlinni.  ma  in  cm  mdwrritlM,  bat  nthar  rwtMWBi 
tbe  aohooli  o(  th«  MMtonla  fh»  mattm  balsf  dimrMd  orar 
dlOanat  |MMii  ol  tto  town  b  ixinte  hooMS,  sad  BTlDo^MJlr  In 
tba  gmrdMS  of  the  anbnrfa^  wtakh  tba  rioh  BMnoMiti  panntt 
tbem  to  toOBm.  Boms  of  Ums*  mwtws  bm  Umr  JtoolplM, 
oUienrixavimn,stidaMaKMt  smtaMnt  muphsm  ISNlvt  or 
flttevn ;  but  tbla  b  tb«  Isigwt  atindMr.  His  OMul  for  ttw 
puplli  to  nnwln  ten  or  tmin  jmn  nnder  tbdr  re^ieottTe 
preceptoTt,  during;  whloh  ttte  work  of  inrtraotkm  prooeede 
but  aloiilr,'  «t&  {TnnaU  Os  Mogul  Sm^firt,  «L  OonMsble, 
p.SH> 

fxi  1817,  the  year  in  whioh  the  Harfttht  power 
was  broken,  Ward  obtained  tbe  names  of  the  men 
who  taught  the  iOttraa,  or  Hindu  scriptures,  in 
Benares.  Forty-eight  teachen  then  instructed  893 

fupils  in  the  Vedas  only,  while  seventeen  initiated 
18  disciples  in  tiie  mysteries  of  Pftnini's  grammar. 
The  other  aeetions  of  the  scriptures,  indudinff  law, 
were  litde  favoured.  The  Benarea  aohoid  of  law 
—one  of  tiie  five  reeognised  schools— fdlowa  in  ita 
mun  lines  the  system  of  VijlUneftvara,  the  aothor 


teU* 
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of  the  MttaJetttra,  who  lived  a*  KiJytam  in  the 
Deoean  in  the  12th  century. 

At  the  prewnt  day  the  oompetitiaai  of  Enzopean 
learning  vangt  hare  reduced  the  attendance  at  the 
Satuknt  achoola,  and  the  namber  of  pnpili  most 
be  far  le«  than  it  waa  a  oentniT  ago,  when 
Harfttht  patronage  was  av^lahle.  It  i*  an  eatab- 
lished  role  that  a  teaoher  of  the  soiiptarea  should 
not  be  pidd  wages  for  his  work,  and  most  be 
eontent  to  tmat  to  the  Tcdantaiy  benevolenoe  of 
his  patrons.  This  rale  oaoaed  the  faiiore  of  the 
SHtdcritCoDege  eatobliahed  in  1781.  which  ooold 
not  eaolT  seonre  the  serrioes  of  the  local  saTanta. 
The  hDilding  erected  for  that  oo11^;e  is  now  the 
misrion  honse  of  tbe  Baptists.  The  Queen's  Col* 
lege,  dating  from  1853,  whieh  has  been  worked  on 
other  lines  under  the  direction  of  eminent  Eoro- 
pean  principals  and  profeasors,  has  done  much  to 
PTomote  the  soientino  study  of  Sanakrit.  The 
Central  Hlnda  Collie,  founded  by  Mn,  Besant 
in  1898,  with  the  object  of  bringing  up  yoanir  men 
on  the  best  Hindu  pzinoiplea,  imQe  s 


pzinoiplea,  mue  ginng  them 
free  aceesa  to  Enropean  leanini^  is  an  interesting 
experiment,  whieh  ma^  m  nwy  not  sarriTe  its 
foonder. 

ReUgkma  teachen,  ele.-^  full  aoeonnt  of 
all  the  diatingiiiBbed  rel^ions  reformers  who  hare 
dwdt  or  sojourned  in  fiejiares  from  the  time  of 
Bnddha,  twenty-fmur  centuries  ago,  to  the  present 
day  would  almost  amount  to  a  history  of  Indian 
reOgums,  and  particularly  of  Hlndnism  (wh.  see). 
The  c«mnezion  of  Buddka  with  Benazes  will  be 
dealt  with  in  tbe  art  SXbnXth,  and  it  will  be  soffi- 
d«nt  here  merely  to  gbn  the  namea  <xt  acme  of  the 
leaden  of  Indian  thought  who  hare  been  more  or 
leas  closely  associated  with  the  sacred  dty  i  tb^ 
will  be  dealt  with  in  separate  articles. 

The  earliest  of  such  leaders  about  whom  we 
know  anything  definite  is  the  renowned  Sankard- 
ehdrya,  the  Brfthman  of  Malabar,  who  lived  for  a 
eoosiderable  time  at  Benares,  snrronnded  by  a 
large  orele  of  disciples.  Tbe  weaver-poet  Kaoir, 
foonder  of  the  KaUr  Pantbl  sect,  a  disciple  of 
lUmfciand,  was  a  native  of  Benares,  and  lived  there 
from  about  1380  to  1^.  Chaitanva,  the  revered 
Vaifnava  i^tostle  of  Bengal  (1485-1S88).  redded  at 
Benares  for  some  yean.  VaUabhOehdrifa  (1478- 
1630),  who  established  the  R&dh&ballabhl  sect, 
died  in  the  holy  dty.  No  name  sheds  more  gl<ny 
npon  Benares  than  that  of  TulH  DOt  (1032-1624), 
author  of  the  JRam-^tharit-mditat,  the  Hindi  equiva- 
lent of  the  R&mftya^  the  favourite  book  and 
justly  loved  treasure  of  the  people  of  Northern 
India.  He  spent  the  greater  pan  of  bis  long  life 
at  Benares*  and  a  manuscript  of  his  chief  work, 
written  about  twrntv-f our  yean  after  his  deatii,  is 
in  the  possessira  of  the  MaUrftjft,  who  is  the  owner 
(rf  a  mie  libiwry  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
old  Indian  paintinn.  The  monastery  {math)  where 
the  poet  lived  and  tbe  ruinous  ghaf  called  after 
his  name  are  near  the  Asi  oonflnenoe.  During  the 
18th  and  19th  oenturies  many  Hindu  authon  of 
nunre  w  lass  note,  whose  names  have  been  labori- 
ously oolleeted  by  Grierson,  redded  at  Benares, 
the  most  notable,  perhaps,  bdng  Gokul  Nuth, 
whose  Hindi  version  of  the  Mah&bh&rata  was 
puUished  at  Calcutta  in  1820,  and  BarUchandra 
(18Si>-8fi),  the  poet,  critic,  and Jonmalist.  Ward 
notices  the  remarkable  case  of  HatI  VidyAlaokarft, 
a  leaned  BoogftU  lady,  who  tan^t  the  iiUtrai  at 
Benana  a  few  years  inior  to  1817.  The  Sanskrit 
Collie  issues  a  periodical  called  The  Pandit ,  which 
deals  with  Sanskrit  texts. 

The  pnndits  of  the  sacred  city  probably  are  still 
the  meet  learned  in  India,  but  the^are  so  intensely 
conservative  that  most  of  them  wiU  have  nothing 
to  do  with  modem  notions,  and  so  are  losing  infln- 
enoe  ova:  the  young  men  of  these  days,  who  cannot 


shut  their  eyes  and  ean  to  tiie  rigns  <d  the  times. 
Mrs.  Beeant's  Coll^,  already  mentioned,  has 
been  organized  to  teach  a  modernized  Hinduism 
of  a  brMd  and  liberal  kind.  In  connexion  with  it 
there  is  a  Girls'  Sohotd  attended  liy  about  ISO 
high-caste  girls. 

0.  Histiont.— The  long-oontintted  labours  of  the 
European  miasionarieB  settied  at  Benares  for  nearly 
a  century  deserve  notice.  The  Church  of  England 
Mission  was  established  in  1817,  and  in  tbe  same 
year  the  Baptists  of  Setampore  formed  a  branch 
of  their  ttganisation  under  charge  of  an  Eurasian 
agent.  Toe  work  of  the  Lmdon  Hisrionaxy 
Society  began  four  yean  later.  The  Weeleyans 
establish ea  a  mission  about  1880.  The  chief  mis- 
sionary  institutions  are  ia  the  suburb  of  Sim. 
Tbe  college  founded  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Rftja  Jay 
Sin^,  who  established  the  observatory,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ghnxch  Hiasionazy  SodelT. 
Tbe  misdonaries  have  done  much  good  swvioe  m 
the  cause  of  secular  education,  especUUy  during 
the  yean  prior  to  the  foundation  of  universities  in 
1857.  Since  that  date  their  institutions  have  been 
overebadowed  hj  those  inunediately  under  tiie 
Department  of  FubUe  Instruction.  The  direct 
outoMne  of  milsifmary  effint  in  the  way  of  em- 
verrions  of  adnlta  appean  to  he  Tory  email,  and 
it  is  obvloas  that  Benares  must  alwmpiesent 
speolal  ditBeoltiea  to  tbe  ^eaober  of  Cnriatian 
doctrines. 

Lmuma.— JTorUk-VM  Cmnttmwnmi  guntg  Mttp,t  iocbta 
to  mil*  (Okbmtta,  ISOP);  lOI,  1MB;  Thornton,  GamtUtr, 
1868 ;  HutOtoa,  DmortjitiPH  of  Bindo$tan  (fjoaOoa,  1890) ; 


line, 

M/or  rUitort  to  Ammtw  (CUoutta,  ISTfi;  in  tbrtnot  Iron 
tlMlsnttrw(wk)i  J-  Bw«a,AmarM.-  A  BmuOoak/or  VUlUn 

aJonOa,  use ;  InMoanto  In  drtsUi) ;  B.  B.  Havall,  Bmtm*, 
Saertd  Citf  (London,  UOB;  w«n  QhutnUiMl) ;  F&-Uon, ^ 
AMord  or  BuddMttie  Kinffievu,  tr.  Ugm  (Oxford,  IffiS) ; 
Hlnon  Tsiuur  (or  Ynut  Chwancl  Bututhitt  Steordt  tf  tM 
WttUm  WoriO,  tr.  B««l  (Lmidoa,  U86):  Watters,  On  fiuH* 
CkwKuf*  TtomU  in  India,  tM9~iS  A.B.  Oxudon,  IQM) :  Bar- 
ntsr,  TtomU  fn  tA«  Mofml  BmpinyUM~98  A.O..  M.  Ooi* 
■tabl*  (London,  18Bl)j  TrnTUnler,  Trmtit  1m  indio,  tr.  T. 


Etevkb,  AiddAM  indfa  (1908) ;  Grisnon,  Tib  JTmbni  Vir- 
nooutor  LtUnOnn  Hinduttan  (avfOal  No.  of  JASB,  CU- 
ontta,  1880);  C.  N.  K.  AJvar,  M  iawbanleAdrra  (Mndfai, 
axL.  tUOl);  R.  Greevsn,  'Worddn  «l  th«  Pdn«/to»  Pfp 
tyiSQ.  ToL  tt.  un ;  r^ebDAwl  ss  B«rm  rUt,  AmhiUd, 
law :  m  .4IMHSI  Aqh  itf  CSNUnl  AMa  <MIVi  (1 

VlHOXHT  A.  SHTTH. 

BENB-ISRAEL  (more  oorreotiy  S'nei-Jtrael'* 
Vmr^u,  i.€.  '  Childrcni  of  Israel '). — By  tUs  name 
is  derignated  a  body  of  Jews  inhabiting  the 
Bombay  Preeidatcy  of  India.  The  oommuni^  is 
important  in  ite  numbers,  amonntuig  to  some  ten 
thousand  souls,  and  remarkable  in  its  oharacter. 
A  number  of  peculiar  relij^ous  nsagee  among  them 
reward  careful  attention. 

I.  Origin  and  history.— No  historical  records  of 
their  past  are  possessed  by  the  Bene- Israel.  The 
leg«na  preserved  by  them  as  to  their  arrival  in 
Iiulla  Is  to  the  eflODt  that  in  long  l^gvne  times 
sevm  men  and  seven  women  were  cast  by  a  ship- 
wreck on  the  Indian  coast  at  a  point  some  tJiirty 
miles  south  of  the  island  of  Bombay.  Many 
of  the  less  fortunate  of  their  company  were 
drowned  in  the  disaster,  and  their  bodies  when 
washed  ash<we  were  buried  1^  their  comrades 
in  two  ttuimUi  those  of  the  men  in  one,  and 
those  of  tlie  women  in  tiie  otiier.  These  mounds 
the  Bene-Israel  still  show  in  the  village  ot  Nau- 
gaon  (or  '  New  Village  *),  near  the  Colleotorate 
town  of  Allbftg.  The  fourteen  survivors,  as  they 
increased  in  numbers,  are  said  to  have  spread 
themselves  throughout  the  vUlaeesof  the  K<mkan, 
in  tbe  no^bournood  of  th^  first  Indian  home. 
In  these  luaees  they  praoUsed  chiefly  the  tnde  of 
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(Hl-^Tes8inff ;  and  this  avocation,  coa^Ied  with  their 
habit  of  observins  Saturday  and  ginng  their  oxen 
rest  from  the  col-inilla  on  that  day,  gained  for 
them  among  their  Hindu  neighboun  uTe  name  of 
Shanv^r  Tm,  or  '  Saturday  Oil-men,'  whereW  they 
distinguished  them  from  tneir  ovn  Hindu  oil-men, 
who  rested  their  boUockB  on  Mondays,  and  were 
therefore  called  SomvCtr  3Wi.  This  name  is  in  use 
to  the  present  day. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  immediate 
ne^ibourhood  of  the  spot  which  the  Bene-Israel 
daim  as  the  place  of  their  first  landing  in  India, 
there  need  to  exist  an  important  seaport  and 
emporium  of  trade,  which  was  frequented,  by  the 
ancient  navigation  hailing  from  the  Egyptian, 
Arabian,  Persian,  and  other  ports.  It  was  Known 
by  the  name  of  '  Chemnl '  *  (pronounced  '  Tsemrul ' ), 
and  was  almost  certainly  the '  Simnlla'  or  'Timoula' 
of  Ptolemy  the  get^japher  (A.D.  150)  and  others.t 
In  Buddhist  inscripticHis  it  appears  in  the  form 
'Chemula.*    Chinese  travellers  have  called  it 

*  Tohi-Mo-Lo ' ;  Arable  writers,  *  ^aimur  *  and 
'  Jaimur.'  It  is  represented  by  the  present  insig- 
nificant  village  and  port  of  Bevadaoda,  dating  from 
the  time  of  t£e  Portuguese,  and  ntoated  some  two 
miles  from  the  older  site,  the  sea  having  receded 
owing  to  the  rilting  up  of  the  ox«ek.  The  caprices 
of  lo^  mismle  at  one  period  dosed  this  ancient 
port  to  foreign  trade,  and  this  perhaps  may  have 
been  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  Bene-Israel 
from  further  opportunities  of  contact  with  their 
people  elsewhere ;  for  they  present  the  ap^tearanoe 
of  a  oommnnity  who,  having  i^i  to  a  oartun  pmnt 
pTBsaved  interconzse  with  the  main  body  of  their 
nation,  were  at  some  sta«:e  in  their  history  separ- 
ated from  the  same,  ana  left  to  develop  m  tneir 
own  independent  way.  They  differ  greatly  even 
from  the  better  known  Indian  remnant  of  their 
people  inhabiting  the  Malabar  coast.  For  example, 
tiie  latter,  owing  doubtless  to  their  having  pre- 
served the  means  of  oommunioation  with  their 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  retained 
their  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  whereas  the  Bene- 
Israel  had,  tilt  lately,  lost  all  knowledge  of  their 
ancient  tongue. 

Though  ranking  among  the  fairest  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  the  BeneJarael,  as  to  complexion, 
shue  the  colour  of  the  inhabitants  of  India.  In 
most  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  and  dress 
they  have  also  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
ways  of  the  land  they  live  in,  and  they  speak  the 
Mar&tiil  vernacular.  Till  lately  they  have  wholly 
rejected  the  name  of  *  Jew,'  even  to  the  degree  of 
r^arding  the  title  as  a  stigma  if  applied  to  them, 
and.  have  insisted  instead  on  the  aptwllation  *  Bene- 
IsraeL*  Some  would  account  for  mia  hj  supposing 
tiiat  at  some  time  or  other  the  adoption  of  the 
latter  title  may  have  served  to  screen  them  from 
persecution  by  Mnhammadans ;  but  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  name 
is  to  be  sought  in  some  more  positive  source. 
One's  eyes  naturally  turn  to  the  lands  which  first 
received  the  deportations  of  the  Israelites  of  both 
captivities,  and  which  continued  for  many  cen- 
turies to  be  the  centre  of  the  life  of  Israelites  botii 
of  the  ten  tribes  and  of  the  two  tribes  last  taken 
captive.  J.  Briihl  t  relates  that  in  Persia  he  found 
the  Jews  almost  invariably  calling  themselves 

*  Israel  *  instead  of  '  Yahfldl,'  ai^  he  brieves  it 
veiT  probable  that  many  of  the  Jews  erf  Persia  and 
of  Kurdistan  (which  is  parUy  under  FersUut  and 
partiy  under  Turkish  rule),  as  well  as  numbers 
of  the  Nestorian  Chrtotians,  {  are  desomidants  of 

*  8m  Tale-Burnett,  Boblon-Jeiaon,  Loud.  190Bl  SO  f. 

t  Th«  kathor  of  tlw  i>«r^toc  Jrorft  AvOrot  (Uh  UT)  rtfNi 

to  It  M  '  SemallK.' 
t  Tlu  Tan  Trib«t ;  Wh»nanThai/t  London,  18Sa 
j  Por  thB  Imelitish  deaoent  of  dud/  of  the  Neatorlu  Ohrls- 

tlMW  ot  Km-rilmn,  loe,  beddee  Brflhl,  BsbM  BenjMoln  n..  Bight 


the  ten  tribes.  There  are  several  cogent  reasons 
for  ownecting  the  early  Jews  of  India  with  those 
of  Persia  as  to  orinn.  Early  navigation  made  the 
transit  between  Feroa  ana  India  easy.  A^ain, 
in  South  India  the  Jews  of  Malabar  are  found 
located  side  by -side  with  an  historic  body  of 
Christians,  no  less  unique  in  character  than  them- 
selves, known  as  the  Christians  of  St.  Thom^,  and 
these,  if  not  actually  derived  originally  from 
Persia,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,*  were  at 
any  rate  in  their  early  history  most  intimately 
associated  with  that  country,  as  is  witnessed  by 
the  discovery  of  three  ancient  Perman  stone 
orosseSit  and  also  by  the  well-known  fact  th^ 
this  community  long  drew  its  presiding  bishops 
direct  from  Persia  itself.t  There  is  therefore  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Persia,  the  depositing 
ground  of  the  Israeutes  of  both  exiles,  and  the 
{daoe  in  whidi  they  were  long  massed  together 
ut  the  greatest  numbers,  and  where,  also,  in  later 
times  they  were  not  infrequently  subjected  to 
severe  persecQtions,§  may  have  been  the  country 
which  furnished  Indian  shores  with  many  a  con- 
tingent of  Israelite  immigrants.  These  would 
probably  have  been,  after  aU,  but  the  successors  of 
many  earlier  Hebrew  pioneen  who  had  passed  to 
and  fro  along  the  well-known  trade  rontes  to  India, 
for  purposes  of  merchandise.  It  is,  however,  at 
the  same  time  right  to  mention  that  some  have 
believed  the  Bene-Israel  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the 
Jews  of  Yemen  (Arabia  Feliz).j|  Against  this  not 
impossible,  or,  indeed,  altogetiter  unlikely  view, 
may  be  set  the  htet  that  no  marks  of  intimacy  m 
tradition  of  any  common  ori|^  survive  to  the 
present  day;  nor  is  there  traceable  much  that  is 
common  to  the  Yemenite  Jews  and  the  Bene-Israel 
in  tlieir  distinctive  obeervanDes.?  To  the  un* 
biased  observer  the  Bene-Israel  suggest  themselves 
as  the  descendants  of  Hebrews  who  at  their  first 
introduction  into  India  must  have  made  somewhat 
free  alliances  with  the  women  of  tiie  land  (as, 
according  to  ancient  pre-Talmudio  Hebrew  practice, 
there  was  hardly  a  oax  to  their  doing**),  and  thus 
an  infiltration  or  Indian  blood  into  their  oommunity 
would  have  taken  place  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
sojourn  in  India.  This  was  doabtiess  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rigid  practice  of  allowing  marriage 
only  with  memTOre  of  their  own  body — a  rule  which 
the  example  and  inflnenoe  of  the  Hindu  caste 
system  around  them  would  have  tended  to  oi- 
courage,  and  to  which  they  have  doubtless  ever 
since  most  strictiy  adhered. 

At  the  present  time  no  Hindu  caste  could  be 
more  exolnmve  in  regard  to  this  custom  of  allowing 
racial  intermixture  than  the  Bene-IsraeL  They 
outban  and  stigmatize  at  once  as  Kdid  Itrad,  or 
'  B^k  Israel,*  all  oflSspring  of  mixed  unions.  Such 
are  not  allowed  at  communal  feasts  to  sit  in  dose 
proximi^  to  the  mt  of  tJte  oommuni^,  or  to 

Ytan  in  Atia  and  Aftiea,  pp.  »$-M :  sbo,  Atbdrtui  RU«r, 
Th»  Anhbp.  oT  Cant  Uittion  to  th*  Aujfrttm  OHMtent 
(8.P.aK.,  London,  X89i; 
"  Bee  G.  ftlUa*  Bm,  , 


p.  fi,  footnote, 

trioM  Chumk  in  /wKs  (BdbibiirKh, 

ISKXPP-I^M. 
t  /&.  pp.  114-180. 

i  The  Jews  of  Chink,  whoee  eartj  connexloDi  mn  with 
Pem»,  onterMl  Ohink  bj  wot,,  via  Indi*.  if  tirMUtl<Mi  be  ooirecL 
^^i^^ui^ln  the  yeftr  kJt.  4/i&,  oiider  Firua  (or  Vmai,  *  Vie 

|WilK>n,Z%«BMi«-7tra«IqfAm&air.-  an  AppaalttSao  Lemdt 
flfth»BibU,\LW&.  BAbbiJ.Bkpbir,  UkeDr.WilMii,i»iiMet« 
uut  the  pImloanoinT  of  the  Bene-Iarael  reeemUee  that  of  the 
JewB  of  ArabU  (aee  mm  Saphir,  p.  43). 

Y  The  Bene-lBTuI  posMes  a  trMltioa  th»t  they  omdo  to  Jailm 
tnnn  'the  northern  provinoea.'  This,  Hr.  Hftoem  8.  Kehfankkr 
would  Interpret  of  the  Q«]ilaan  northern  puts  ot  Pslestine.  ftnd 
he  thinks  ttwt  the  Bene-Israel  m»r  have  oome  direot  to  India  bj 
way  ot  Esloa-ireber  and  the  Bed  Se*,  for  Jewi  ntUed  In  OalUes 
Just  before  the  Ohristian  er*.  8m  Wjm,  Bittorf  ^  tK» 
B^>m»f  Steond  CotwmmmaUK 

Sea  Dt  nio-M ;  also  Smith's  DB,  'llarriais,'  Ftom 
Dt  23^  may  be  iofeired  what  might  be  done  in  Mprd  to 
loreicnenotMr  than  the  Ammonite  or  HoaUts. 
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interuuurry  with  aay  moufit  thdr  own  dan.  An 
anaJocy  would  seem  to  exist  between  the  Bene- 
Israel  and  some  other  more  or  less  oniqae  Jewish 
commimitiee,  saoh  as  the  Falasbae  of  AbysBinia, 
the  Jews  of  K'ai-feng-fa  in  Chinas  the  Jews  of 
Yemen,  and  some  among  tiie  so-oalled  'Black 
Jews '  of  Malabar,  all  of  whom,  while  they  manifest 
nnmistakably  the  presence  of  the  Hebrew  stamina, 
reveal  no  less  clearly  traces  of  some  intermixtoie 
with  the  people  among  whom  they  have  sojoorned. 
In  the  case  oT  the  Bene- Israel  there  is  a  character- 
istic  type  perrading  the  whole  oommoni^  which 
bespeaks  the  genuine  Hebrew  stoek  fnm  which 
they  have  ondonbtedly  qnung.* 

3.  Religions  cnstomt.— It  woold  bo  expected 
beforehand  that  a  people  with  the  antecedents  we 
hare  described  woold  exhibit  mnch  that  was 
peculiar  and  interesting  in  their  religions  customs, 
when  they  again  came  into  notice ;  and  this  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  Bene- Israel. 

Three  characteristic  Hebrew  obserranoes  which 
neror  died  oat  Among  them  first  claim  notice. 
These  are  (1)  the  practice  of  oiroumcision,  (2) 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  and  (8)  the  retention 
in  memory  of  at  least  part  of  the  great  Jewish 
formula,  the  Skmta'  Yitrael  foommencing,  *  Hear, 
O  Israal,  the  Lord  our  God  is  One Lordl').  For 
want  of  a  litoigy  they  were  accustomed  to  use,  in 
their  ignoranoeTuie  wOTds  of  the  latter  formula  on 
every  oooanon  of  thdr  religions  gatherinn,  repeat- 
ing uie  sentenoe  several  times  over,  n'e  nave 
DC^ed  thur  acquirement  of  the  tiUe  ShamOr  Teli 
( '  Saturday  Oil-men  *),  on  aooonnt  of  their  nnyoldng 
their  oxen  on  Saturdays  in  observance  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  A  further  distinctive  habit  whieh  has 
elmw  to  tiiem,  though  some  are  dropiAng  it  now, 
b  we  enstran  of  wearing  dde-Iocks  of  th^ 
hair  (rtKf),  in  reference  to  Lt  19"  ftl*.  To  this 
custom  th«  fashion  commonly  adopted  of  shaving 
most  or  all  of  the  rest  of  the  head  is  wont  to  give  a 
peculiarly  exaggerated  appearance. 

(a)  Fast»  and  fettivai*. — A  r^ular  sequence  of 
relij^ous  seasons,  fasts,  and  festivals  has  been  in 
vogne  among  the  Bene-Israel,  and  these  when 
examined  are  found  to  coincide  remarkably  with 
the  usual  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Jews.  They 
were  preserved,  however,  wholly  under  Indian 
names,  t^e  latter  being  often  connected  with  some 
special  kind  of  food  partaken  of,  or  abstidned  from, 
on  the  occasion  of,  or  being  given  on  account  of 
the  festivity  or  fast,  bearing  some  resemblance  to, 
or  coinciding  in  point  of  time  with,  some  Hindu  or 
Mnhammadan  observance.  Tlius,  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (kept,  however,  a  fortnight  oat  of 
time)  was  known  as  the  '  Feast  of  paxtaking  of 
KhiT,'t  a  kind  of  confection  made  of  new  rice, 
sagar,  scraped  oooo-nnt,  and  spices.  The  Day  of 
Atonement  was  termed  '  Fast  of  Door-dosing, 
bemue  on  this  day  all  rigidly  diut  themselves  up 
In  their  houses,  wearing  wmte  clothing  even  to 
their  very  oaps,  and  avoiding  converse  or  contact 
with  others.  Porim  was  caJUed  'Feast  of  Holi,'§ 
because  the  time  of  keeping  it  coincided  with  a 
Hindn  festival  of  the  same  name  (one  of  rowdy 
and  debased  character),  observed  at  the  same 
time.  Passover  was  known  as  the  '  Festival  of 
Jar-dodng,'  H  the  jai  being  one  containing  a  sour 

*  A  tboroivfa:^  food  Idea  of  tha  appcaram  of  tlw  Bcnfr-Isnel 
maj  b«  gainad  nan  Uw  excellent  portraits  from  pbotorrapha 
flY€B  In  the  JE  nndar  heading  'Benl-lwad.*  Tmoatotlha 
tbfM  tjmmam  Aam  tbwo.  taowavsr,  do  nob  bsloog  to  Uw 
BMM-lKaaC 

tfJUrMsSav. 

t  iMiiWnMa  iS^^  BalM  j:  Saphlr  (Bbtn  SapkCr.  p.  W) 
my»  that  bt  wm  posded  to  aooowii  for  thia  nam*  tSa  be  be- 
tboogbt  hinueU  of  a  prayer  entilled  a-^VV  TiVyi  rfftn  ('  prayer 
of  the  ■huttliwof  the  ntea'),  tonning  ptrt  of  tha  connludinjc 
■ecdooof  the  SerriotM  the  Dajrol  Atonement  IntheUodern 
Jawlib  Piajrar  Botdb 

lAoNetaSap.  I  Anmat  DmMA  Sa^. 


mixture  or  sauoe,  to  which  conceivably  a  suspicion 
of  fermentation  or  leaven  may  have  Deen  held  to 
attach.'  The  Fast  of  Ah  (for  the  destruction  of 
the  first  Temple)  was  characterized  as  'Fast  of 
[partaking  of)  Birdya,*  f  the  lattw  being  a  sort  of 
poise  put  into  the  etmy  on  this  day,  a  vegetable 
diet  having  been  adhood  to  during  the  eight 
days  previous.  The  Feast  td  Weeks  nod  sometMW 
dropped  out  of  use.; 

The  festivals  and  fasts  so  far  mentioned  appear 
to  form  a  class  of  their  own  among  the  Bene> 
Israel.  They  are  all  alike  designated  oy  the  word 
son  (pronounced  to  rhyme  with  •  turn '),  which  is 
a  Miur&thI  word  of  Sanskritic  origin  (a  word  which 
can  denote  both  *  fast '  and  '  festival ').  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  seasons  of  observance  already 
described  relate  uniformly  to  the  chief  and  oldest 
Jewish  festivals  and  fasts.  There  lb  a  further 
set  of  festivals  and  fasts,  also  in  vogue  among  the 
Bene- Israel,  which  have  every  appearanoe  of  being 
a  class  by  themselves,  and  whion  have  probably 
been  supetindnced  in  later  times  upon  their  older 
observances,  presumably  at  the  instigation  of  com- 

n'atively  reoent  Jewish  visitors  and  reformers 
m  without.  S  The  festivals  and  fasts  now 
alluded  to,  while  relating  almost  entirely  to 
Jewish  holidays  of  later  institution,  are  known 
among  the  Bene-Israel  hj  names  derived  from  the 
Hindustani  language  Mily,  meh  as  tom,  of  Per- 
sian origin,  and  '«f*,  of  AraUo  origin.  To  the 
latter  class  belong  the  ten  days  of  eniation  ob- 
served by  Jews  preceding  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
on  which  special  penitential  prayers  called  3eii- 
fyoth  are  used,  and  which,  becaose  of  their  bear- 
ing some  resemblanoe  to  the  long  fast  of  the 
Mnbammadans,  were  called  by  the  Bene-Israel 
JbHfuatt.||  A  day  after  the  keeping  of  Navy&cha 
Sa^,  or  *  Kew  Year's  Festival,*  occurs  the  Navydchd 
RotH,  or  '  Fast  of  the  New  [Year].'  It  corresponds 
probably  to  the  Fast  of  Gedaliah,  kept  by  Jews 
on  the  23rd  of  Tishri ;  but  if  so,  precedes  it  by 
twenty  dsys.  Two  fasts  occurring  at  two  different 
seasons  of  the  year  are  obeerved  undw  the  one 
name  of  Sabdln  Boad,  the  one  fast  apparenUy 
corresponding  to  the  Fast  of  the  10th  of  Tebeth, 
commemorating  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  tiie  other  to  the  Fast  of  the  17th  of 
Tanunnz,  kept  in  remembrance  of  the  breach  made 
in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  SabAbi  is  obscure.  According  to  ito  Hindu- 
stani meaning  of  'meritorious,'  it  might  denote 
that  the  keeping  of  these  additional  fasts  was 
oonudered  a  work  of  special  merit ;  or,  if  referred 
to  the  Hebrew  root  m  (=to  surround),  an  allusion 
to  the  investment  of  the  dty  would  be  obvionaY 

"  The  rloe-hr«ad  almost  axcAutvoljr  used  bj  Um  Bene-Ivaal  li 
at  all  time*  an  unleavHud  breed. 

t  BirdydeM  Sa?. 

I  The  modem  Jewish  taaUt  of  doabllngtlia  flfst  aad  lest  dsjs 
of  manj  iMtWala  was  not  known  to  Iha  Baae-tarad. 

I  Such  a  ntanaat  may  hava  been  David  BahaU,  who  la 
aaid  hj  the  Beiw-Urael  to  ban  visited  them  long  ago,  and 
to  have  Inatituted  thia  reform.  He  maj'  have  come  from 
Cochin,  where  the  sumama  'Rababi'  (alKnifjing  '^yptian') 
■till  enats  In  the  form  of  *  Rob)'.'  Such  an  one  would  hara 
doubtleea  oonununloatad  vrith  tbe  Bene-I«rmel  throngfa  the 
medium  of  tbe  Hlndnatani  dialect,  only  in  that  caae  he  muat 
have  Tidtad  them  nbaequeDtly  to  about  a.ti.  1401^  before 
whtdidateHlndoatanUor  urdujwaa  not  a  spoken langoaga— 
not,  •>  the  Bene-Iaiael  think,  QOO  yeara  ago. 

I  The  Bene-Ierael  add  to  tbeee  dan  a  apedal  faat  during  the 
preceding  month  of  BIul  (ct.  Leo  Modena  (Rabbi  of  Venice, 
1637],  Bittorv  of  tht  RiUi,  Ouatomt,  and  Mantur  of  Ufttf  (Ae 
Preteni  Jnet  Ihroughout  tJt»  WorUltr.  London,  16fiO):  "Ihere 
fore  do  Ibejr  begin  on  the  first  day  of  Blul,  wlilch  la  the  moneth 
hnmetUateljr  gtdng  before,  to  think  of  Acta  of  Pwnanoa ;  and  in 
■ome  places,  tbejr  rlae  before  day.  and  aajr  Prajeri,  make  Ooo- 
feesion  of  their  atna,  and  rehearae  tbe  PmeUMiaU  Ptainu. 
And  there  are  many  amonget  tham,  that  Indict  theniaelvee 
FaiU,  do  Ptnanea,  and  give  alma  to  the  Poor,  oontinulng  en 
thia  courw,  till  the  Day  of  Fardoo  flomas;  that  la  to  Mr,  for 
the  spaoe  of  Fourty  daiee*). 

1  Theee  are  the  explanatlona  anneated  aa  poadUe  by  Mr. 
Haeem  8.  Kdiimkar.  The  writer  of  Uua  arUoIe  would  take  the 
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A  T0ry  extxaordinary  featival,  and  one  now 
haidly  ooeerved,  was  that  known  as  EliycA  hana- 
MeM  W«,  or  'the  Fair  of  Blijab  the  Prophet.' 
To  keep  it  the  Bene-Israel  resorted  annually  to  a 
TiUage-apot  in  the  Kcmkan,  named  Khandalla, 
where,  Mewding  to  «  legend,  Elijah  tiie  prophet 
had  onoe  appeared  to  tiiem,  uid  thenoe  nad 
aaoended  to  heaven.  In  date  this  featiral  oorre- 
sponda  to  a  Jewish  one  known  as  the  '  New  Year 
oi  the  Treea '  {naW?  rorn  rn),  in  reference  to  Lv 
19'*'*'.  The  observance  of  such  a  festival  as  this 
seems  indicative  of  a  very  prolonged  Bojoum  of  the 
Bene-Israel  in  India ;  for  such  a  mixture  of  know- 
ledge  and  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  prophet 
Elijah,  and  its  inomstaUon  into  sooh  a  practice 
as  that  mentioned,  can  hardly  have  sprang  up  and 
taken  fixed  form  in  a  short  time.*  HinduB  are 
aocostomed  to  keep  meku,  or  '  religious  fairs,*  in 
honoor  of  their  temples,  and  the  Indian  Muham- 
madans  have  also  sunilax  fairs,  called  by  them 
'urt,  in  honour  of  the  tombs  of  their  jpiiv,  or  de- 
parted saints ;  and  the  Bene-brad,  in  the  stnnge 
onstom  that  we  have  mentioned,  most  have  been 
adoptiiig  the  habits  of  the  oountiy. 

(o)  Majsirits  vovf. — Besides  these  rites  and  holi- 
days of  Judaism  in  general,  the  Bene- Israel  have 
several  interesting  cnstoms  not  so  generally  in  use 
among  Jews  elsewhere,  one  of  which  is  an  apparent 
mrnral  ctf  the  Nanrite  tow.  A  hoy  in  mftuuiT 
IB  made  the  snl^eot  of  a  vow  <m  the  part  ot  hu 
parents.t  The  oanse  may  perh^is  he  that  for 
Imig  they  had  no  male  otnpring,  or  ^at  former 
children  had  died.  From  the  time  when  the  vow 
is  made  till  the  time  of  its  redemption  no  razor  is 
pennitted  to  pass  over  Ute  head  of  the  child. 
In  ecmsegnenee,  »  lad  ocHnpaxatively  grown  up 
mayoften  be  seen  with  long  hair  treasednp  behind 
his  head  after  the  manner  of  a  woman.  When 
the  time  arrives  that  his  parents  feel  able  to  re- 
deem tiieir  vow,  the  hair  is  shaved  off  and  weighed 
in  the  scales  ^^tdnst  gold  or  silver,  or  wtiatever  else 
the  parents  may  have  before  decided  to  give,  and 
the  equivalrat  so  obtained  is  devoted  to  religious 
pnrpoBes.  The  shaved-off  hair,  instead  of  being 
Domt  (Nu  6"),  is  thrown  into  some  tank  or  river, 
probablT  in  keeping  with  the  customs  of  Hin- 
dus ana  Indian  Muhammad  ana,  who  are  much 
given  to  letting  their  religious  oeremoniea  cnl. 
minate  in  the  immersing  of  something  in  the 
water,  the  custom  probably  having  its  roots  in 
Hindu  veneration  for  the  river  CMnges,  which 
is  commonly  credited  with  the  power  of  re-appear- 
fng  in  all  sorts  of  impoesilde  places. 

(e)  Burning  of  fratiJnncenH.~A.  custom  hardlv 
leas  interesting  than  the  foregoing,  and  one  whion 
prevailed  till  guite  lately  among  Uie  Bene-Israel, 
was  the  burning  of  frankincense  on  a  number 
of  religions  occasions.  Quite  recentlr  they  have 
been  dissuaded  from  ite  use  Inr  tneir  Jewish 
oo>religioiusts  of  other  lands,  wno  have  Tepre> 
sen  ted  to  them  that  the  practioe  waa  a  super- 

opportanlty  o(  atating-  h«n  bla  tmt  giwt  IndebtodnM  to  thlt 
gentleman^  wiftltqcs  tor  muoh  InformatlOD  embodied  la  thla 
arUoltt.  Mr.  HMem'i  unpretondtng  pamjddet,  A  Sktteh  i^f  tk* 
BMorf  <tf  Ut»  £aiw-/mw,  bM  tbrown  k  flood  o(  light  od  toMnj 
•oanknownctutomuDoiiEhUpeopIa.  BapeouUjIiwhtttistaw* 
written  m  to  (astlvklt  and  fast*  lugfllj  dii«  to  hSa  punphlet^ 

*Sm  In  JS,  ».v.  'Chlnft'  th«  aivutn«nU  advuKwd  tor  » 
Ttrj  mrti  date  ot  the  Jewlih  settleiiwDt  in  Ctiina.  It  ii 
■Ignlflcuit  thftt  the  trkdltioa  wh  that  tho  earllect  lntrodno> 
tlon  of  th«  Jewi  into  Ohin»  ma  from  tli*  WMt,  by  oroarisg 
the  Mk,  tRMn  InUa.  It  to  no  Ian  wwtlv  of  DOtiM  tbat  «h« 
UBSot  tbajmnol  CSdaa  sboir  a  ocniiwilo&  vttti  thsJmn  ot 
Persia. 

t  Or  the  TOW  maj  hart  been  made  before  Urth,  oonttogent 
upon  a  son  bdng  Eriren.  The  rite  li  not  confined  to  lada.  The 
writer  WM  hlmeell  preaent  when  the  aubject  ot  it  waa  asirL 
wboat  hair  waa  aliavMl  off  aa  deacritwd  above.  It  thla  be  nela 
to  abow  tbat  the  vow-oeremoDy  amony  tbe  Bene-Israel  la 
derived  frora  HIndua  (aaoiv  whom  ancb  a  pnotioa  doea  axtot). 
It  BorelT  onl;  ramorea  tha  queatioa  of  lbs  origlii  vt  Mgb  mn 
la  Kutvn  lands  a  itaga  farilwr  baok. 


stitious  one,  copied  from  surrounding  idolatry. 
It  is  by  no  means  oertain,  however,  Uiat  this 
custom  nad  not  its  own  ancient  and  independent 
Hebrew  origin.  It  is  rignificant  that  the  Jews  in 
China  had  &  provision  for  burning  inoense  in  their 
synagogue  at  K'ai-feng-fn,  it  being  a  mark  of 
Imperial  favour  that  the  inoense  iat  the  purpose 
was  provided  free  of  cost  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self. As  already  mentioned,  the  tradition  was 
that  the  Jews  had  entered  China  by  sea,  via  India, 
in  the  first  instance.* 

An  indispensable  concomitant  in  a  number  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Bene-Israel  is  a 
sweet-smelling  herb  named  aabzO.  Botanically  it 
is  the  Ocymum  pilotum  vel  basilieum,  and  some- 
what resembles  mint.  It  is  much  used,  also,  in 
religious  rites  by  the  Indian  Muhammadans.  A 
smaller  species  of  the  same  herb  is  the  Ocymum 
tanctwn,  or  '  holy  badl,'  the  well-known  sacred 

?lant  of  the  Hindus,  called  by  them  tiie  tvln. 
'he  important  place  which  the  aabzd  twig  occu- 
pies in  numerous  oeremonies  of  the  Beno-Israd 
suggests  the  possible  idea  of  its  being  used  as  a 
suostitnte  for  the  hyssop  of  Mosaic  ordinanoee. 

(d)  charing*. — Certam  reliraous  offerings  are 
made  by  the  Bene-Israel  which  invite  careful 
attention.  A  singular  feature  in  them  is  the  offer- 
ing of  goats'  liver  or  of  the  gizzards  of  fowls 
(whichever  may  have  been  slain  on  the 
oeoaaion}.  These  portitms,  after  being  cooked,  are 
brought  and  offered  to  tb«  ministrant  of  a  re- 
ligious cerenumy,  the  rest  of  the  flesh  ot  the  ani- 
Duls  shun  being  eaten  1^  the  host  and  guests 
assembled.  It  should  be  observed  here  that  the 
Bene-Israel  rarely,  if  ever,  partake  of  ai^  (Hher 
flesh  than  tihat  tx  goats  {inohtdum^  ooeaiumally 
sheep)  and  fowls.  Agun,  a  owtam  oonfeotion 
known  as  matidd  (a  Persian  word),  a  kind  of  oake 
or  pndding,  is  need  oeremonially  by  them.  The  im- 
pression irresistibly  conveyed  to  tne  observer  by  all 
this  is  that  these  are  snrvivals  in  this  oommonity 
of  the  ancient  meat-offerings  of  Mosaio  times,  if 
not  also  vestiges  of  an^nt  saerifloes  themselves. 
As  a  typical  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
various  articles  mentioned  above,  including  frank- 
inoense,  tabzd,  and  maiXd&,  were  employedf  by  the 
Bene-Israel  in  various  ceremonies  connected  with 
festivals,  vows,  marriage,  burial,  etc.,  we  may 
quote  tlie  followiog  description  of  the  ceremony 

Birformed  at  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  as  given 
aeem  S.  Kehimkar,  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Hittory 
of  the  Bane-Itratl  :— 

'  A  feaat  waa  given  In  tbe  eveidng  In  tbe  toDowlnf  maoner  J — 
Aft«r  tbe  Invited  partr  oame  in,  a  clean  nidte  towtf  or  oleaa 
white  aheet  waa  quead  on  the  floor,  whereon  a  diah  ""f 
rno^Ud,  flve  plecM  ot  atileavened  bread  made  ot  lios-floar 
beemeared  with  aweeta,  twlga  ot  tataO,  and  fire  ^eoea  ot  tti« 
oooked  Hrer  ot  a  eoat,  waa  plaoed.  Another  dUt  owtainliw 
oakea  of  wheaten  flour  fried  In  and  wafera  ot  naleavenea 
bread  alao  tried  In  oil,  and  livera  and  i^lsxarda  ot  as  many  towla 
■a  mar  have  been  killed  on  the  oooaaitm,  waa  alao  placed  there. 
Iba  wah  also  ixintained  a  glaaa  ot  wine  or  other  llmior  as  a 
drliik-«flering ;  and  aeveral  other  ptatea  filled  with  all  aorta  of 
fnilta  were  plaoed  upon  the  abeet,  over  irtiloh  they  sakl  the 
KM^/ath  Shmna  about  a  doien  tlmea.  .  .  .  After  the  oerwnonr 
waa  over,  a  handful  of  mofidd,  together  with  a  twig  ot  aotes 
and  a  pleoe  of  each  ot  tlie  artitdee  plaoed  In  tbe  dtoh  and  in  the 
plateau  were  taken  by  the  man  who  olBoiatad  aa  prieat  In  Ua 
own  bands,  and  before  presenting  theae  to  the  lady  who  had 
made  the  vow,  he  aaked  ner  what  bad  oauaed  her  to  make  the 
vow.  On  her  girlng  the  reaaon,  ahe  waa  told  tbat  abe  waa  free 
from  her  vow,  and  tbe  maHOA  waa  given  to  her.  The  arthdea 
in  the  diah  and  plates  were  dlatributed  among  Um  party,  ezoqtt 
the  piecee  of  liver  uid  glssard,  aa  well  ea  the  flva  pleoea  of 
oakea  and  wafera,  nUeb  were  kept  by  the  priait  tor 

hlmsdt,  white  tbe  gnaata  ware  sarved  with  the  feaat? 

(e)  Dietary  rwM.— WiUi  r«rard  to  dietary  rules, 
it  was  Rustomary  with  the  Bene-Israel  either  to 
remove  tbe  sinew  in  the  le^;.  In  accordance  with 
Gn  32**,  or,  if  skill  snflScient  for  thu  somewhat 
intricate  operation  did  not  exist,  to  reject  as  food 

•Baa^f,s.v. 'Ohina.'  Note  alao  irtist  to  aaid  tbera  aa  to 
certain  cuatoma  In  naa  "mMj  CUnaas  Jaws  p^'-t'tt  to  a  piv 
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tbehindqiuTtmttf  thesiUmalaltondiOT.*  Uood, 
1^  animaU  strangled  or  mmimed  1^  tMuto  of 

pr^,  the  Bene-Israel  shoimed  altogeuier  m  food. 
In  nfflxi  to  fish,  they  would  «at  only  Quwe  whioh 
had  both  flu  and  acalei. 

(f)  Kut  ofpMOi. — In  oomnKm with  the  Jewi 
of  Cochin,  tiie  Bene>IsTael  preserre  the  owtom  of 
parting  at  their  xal^iowntheringa  with  the  Kim 
of  Peace.  The  castom  ulcewiae  prevails  among 
the  Christians  of  St.  ThomA  in  Malal>ar»  and  u 
found,  again,  amongst  the  East  Syrian  Christiana 
of  Kiurdistan.t  This  may  be  taken  as  one  more 
indication  of  the  probable  link  of  oonnexion  be- 
tween the  Jews  (tt  India  and  those  of  Persia  in 
an<nent  times,  especdaUy  when  it  is  remembered, 
as  we  have  already  menUoned  (see  above,  p.  470), 
that  the  Nestorian  Christians  of  Kurdistan  nave  a 
tradition  of  having  been  originally  converts  from 
Judaism.  In  perff^ming  the  salutation  amcmg  the 
Bene-Isiael,  tSe  chief  minister  first  bestows  it  on 
tiie  most  important  persons  present  near  to  him, 
hr  reoeiving  the  fingers  of  the  outstretched  band 
(the  palms  held  verUcallv)  between  his  own  hand^ 
after  which  the  hands  of  both  are  simultaneously 
released,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  each  person 
passed  to  his  own  hps  and  kissed.  Those  already 
sainted  turn  to  bestow  the  salutation  on  others, 
the  younirar  usually  seeking  it  from  the  <dder,  and 
inferiors  from  their  superiors,  till  all  have  saluted 
each  other.  The  procedure  oonUnnes  for  some  two 
4ir  three  nunntes,  daring  wfaieh  an  audible  sound 
of  the  lips  is  heard  throvghont  the  synagogue. 

ig)  Oip  <^  bteumff. — ^At  the  close  of  some  ser- 
vioee  in  their  newly -revived  synagoffues  a  ceremony 
takes  place  which  has  been  termed  by  Christians 
who  nave  observed  it,  'the  Cup  of  Blessing. *t 
A  enp,  oontiuning  a  juice  pressed  from  raiuns 
lor  the  purpose,  la  pat  info  the  hands  <rf  the 
minister,  who,  after  first  pnmooiunng  a  Mess- 
ing over  it,  ps^takea  «f  a  portion  of  it.  The  re> 
nudnder  is  then  poured  by  tiw  attendants  into  a 
laige  vessel  otrntunrng  mudi  more  of  tiie  same 
mixture.  The  thamOMh,  or  sexton,  then  passing 
round  the  aseemUy,  wiui  one  or  more  assistanta, 
distrilmtes  the  omtents  of  the  vcsael  to  each 
member  of  the  aasemUy  by  means  ci  p^n  of 
little  silver  cnps,  one  of  which  is  being  filled  while 
the  other  is  behig  emptied.  As  to  the  antiqiUty 
of  this  custom  it  is  di£Boult  to  pronounce.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  it  is  merely  the  performance 
of  the  usual  Jewish  ceremony  of  the  HabdAldh 
{rfrati)  %  in  the  synagogue  instead  of  in  the  home ; 
and  if  so,  it  may  be  of  comparatively  recent  Intro* 
dnetion  among  the  Bene-Israal. 

^  Uie  of  Hebrew  names.— The  Bene-Israel 
have  mostly  retained  the  use  of  Biblical  names, 
but  the  latter  have  commonly  assumed  an  Indian- 
ised  form,  as  Banaii  for  Benjamin,  'Ahaji  for 
Afaraham,  and  the  lilie.  |  Similarly  Uie  names  of 

•birvHdto<%lna,lt  li  obMmbUttwt  tbb  pnotto*.  «raD 
Bkors  tbra  the  kM^nr  ot  EManbr  u  tba  tebteth,  attracted 
tha  DoUoe  of  the  OhlneM,  m  that  tb«  Jewi  were  Bocsordad  the 
titto  nt  Tiao  ffiwKteo,  'tha  aaot  wfafadi  extracta  ttaa  alnaw.' 
Ilia  writer  of  tha  artiola  oo  *  Ohlu '  Id  JB  It.  S8  daduoM  from 
tUs  malUUoa  a  tnrthar  arariunant  few  tha  rnal  uUqnlty  of 
tlw  tmnl  ot  tha  Jawi  in  Chua,  for  ha  aajri,  'BabblnioaJ  JtuU. 
Ina  WMdd  hara  aogfaatad  mora  dlaUDOtive  paonllarttlea  ot  tha 
Jam  to  ttta  Ohlnoae.'  U  so  In  CUna,  bow  mndi  nora  ma;  wa 
■uppoaa  great  antlqulliT  (or  tha  arrinl  of  lUMlltaa  In  Indlat 

fnote  the  toUowti^  from  Uaclean  and  Browne,  Tin  OatAo- 
KsM ^ Uu  Xatt andBU Paopf* (S.P.CK. , London, ISKX W : 
'  One  [deaooa]  coea  to  tha  Baina  and  my^  a  litany ;  another 
fivaa  tha  KIh  u  Peaoa  to  tha  people,  aomawhat  aa  at  the  daily 
awvloea,  axoept  that  the  oelebraot  first  Uaaea  the  altar  and  the 
deacon  takea  hia  handi  between  hia  own  and  Mwea  them,  and 
than  goee  to  the  aanotnary  door  and  tba  peaoa  to  tha 
pOTon  ot  biriiaat  rank,  and  then  to  the  nest,  asd  so  on.* 

I A  oaremony  fw  pladac  «  mstinaltoa  or  Bbs  o(  itaisimiflnn 
tatwaeu  timea  aeoiuar  and  SMnd,  sib  for  muoain,  lntwuB 
«Mk>daj  and  Sabbath. 

I A  apod  vtsiwrlt  Is  tba  Bams  of  tha  wUtad  ooniBaDdant 
Mb  b^ttsfti^  synworisal  Iks  B«M>Iml  In  Banker  In 


the  women  receive  the  Ibidian  affix  hoS  (corre- 
sponding to  our  Wn.  and  Miss)  appended  to  them, 
u,  for  example,  Sarahbai,  Minambai,  and  the 
like.  Where  the  names  of  men  and  women  of  the 
Bene-Israel  are  purely  Indian,  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  any  case  compounded  with  the  name 
of  any  Hindu  deity,  as  is  largely  the  caae  among 
Hindns.  Snmamfls  (which  uie  Bene-Israel  are 
gradually  discarding)  were  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  i^llable  kar  (pronounced  to  rhyme  with 

*  stir,'  and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  '  inhabitant 
of ')  to  the  name  of  the  village  with  whioh  a  man's 
family  had  become  identified  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Israelite  settlement,  such  as  Kihimkar= '  resident 
in  [the  village  of]  Kihim.*  Dr.  Wilson  has  re< 
marked  that  at  the  time  when  he  made  bis 
investigations  the  name  '  Reuben '  was  the  most 
common  amongst  men,  and  that  the  favourite 
Jewish  namee  of  Jehudah  and  Eathar  w«e  not 
found.  Both  names  have  come  into  nae  ammg 
the  Bene-Israel  now. 

4.  Hindu  costoms. — Thongb  preserving  their 
characteristics  and  religion  remarkably  in  the 
midst  oi  an  unfavourable  environment,  the  Bene- 
Israel  have  not  survived  their  long  isolation 
altogether  uninfected  by  the  snrroundiug  idolatry. 
(Certain  domestic  customs  and  usages,  too  numer- 
ous and  intricate  to  detail  at  anv  len^h,  still 
linger  among  them,  more  particularly  in  rural 
parts,  and  specially  among  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity. These  owe  their  or^ln  purely  to  Hindu- 
ism,  though  not  all  <d  tiiem  are  of  an  idolatroua 
or  supostitiouB  character.  Such  customs  are  found 
plentifully  connected  with  marriage  ceremonies ; 
also  with  occasions  of  birth,  puberty,  betrothal, 
sickness,  and  death.*  On  an  occurrence  of  small- 
pox, or  even  during  a  performanoe  of  vaocina* 
tion,  the  goddess  of  small-pox,  Shitalvddi  by  name, 
is  sought  to  be  propitiated  by  some,  and  the  furtive 
keepinff  of  Hindu  idols  has  not  been  unknown. 
As  to  the  use  of  charms,  and  superstitious  usages 
at  childbirth,  many  parallels  of  a  no  less  debased 
kind  could  be  drawn  from  Kabbalistic  practices 
under  the  sanction  of  modem  rabbinical  Judaism 
(seeBlBTHrJewish]).  BabM  Solomon  in  his  TVovete 
mentiMu  dat  in  the  year  184S  he  saw  at  Bel- 
ninm  (a  town  in  tiie  south  of  the  Bombay 
Presiden^gr)  the  wives  of  [Israelite]  men  in 
the  army  stretching  forth  the  fingers  of  their 
hands  to  the  fire  and  kissing  them  as  they  lit 
the  lampa.t  It  is  right  to  say  that  a  fi^wt  effort 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  by  the  Bene-Israel 
as  a  body  to  throw  off  all  this,  and  that  a  great 
ohanee  has  taken  place  already. 

5.  Organisation.— As  to  communal  organisation, 
the  Bene-Israel,  under  the  older  order  of  things, 
recognized  the  authori^  of  a  headman^  called  a 
muqaddam,  over  each  village  community  where 
anmcient  in  nambers,  whose  powers  were  consider- 
able. He  would  assemble  the  community  when 
necessary,  preside  over  their  deliberations,  and  act 
as  their  executive  in  matters  relatdnff  to  caste* 
discipline  or  organization  generally.  Besides  this 
officer,  there  was  another  (not,  however,  found  in 
every^  village)  named  the  gdO,  meaning  properly 

*  judge.'  To  him  pertained  the  religions  antiea  of 
miniBb».tions  at  reugious  ceremonies,  the  perform- 
ance of  circumcision,  marriage,  rites  of  bnriaL  and 
frequently  the  slaughtering  of  aimnals.  With 
the  mvqaddam  and  ^Ui  were  associated  certain 

17BS.  HIi  naniewBa&ini4K(-8ainiid)ffatH^(*HBSkal,&a 
EseUel)  Divdtar  (-reridnit  Ot  the  TlbMof  XN^t 

*  Haay  of  theae  practloea  vrlU  bo  foond  dasoribsd  tai  SO 
(Bombay,  1886)  xrm.  L  616-686. 

t  TmvtUt^SoiomM{sKftv  nwwX  100:  Ton  mn  iva 
yna  ov  <wh  aazn  wm  mm  tm  ou73  193  *n*^  *wm9  um 
mprm  wmrt      yrr  mpasH  an  v/fm  man  m  lyvm 
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ehaugaUt  or  'dd«n'  (properlr  four  in  nomber) 
who  assUted  them  M  ooonsellon.  At  oommunaJ 
meetangB  all  adult  members  had  a  Toioe.* 

ti.  Bfodem  conditions. — It  is  only  in  quite  recent 
times  that  the  Bene- Israel  have  emerged  into  the 
light  of  history.  It  is  through  the  obeervations 
and  researches  of  Christians  that  they  have  become 
known,  and  in  fact  hare  been  rused  to  some  de- 
gree of  education  and  advancement,  and  provided 
with  their  Scriptnrea  and  fresh  beginnings  of  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

(a]  State  of  transition. — The  long  oentories  during 
which  they  had  previoosly  remamed  hidden  from 
notice  can,  it  maysafely  oe  sormised,  never  have 
their  story  told.  We  now  see  the  Bene-Israel  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  just  aa  they  are  reaching 
out  towaras  modem  modes  of  life  and  culture. 
Their  present  tendency  and  aim  is  to  forsake  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  the  past,  which  it  has  been 
the  object  of  this  article  to  try  to  search  oat 
and  describe.  Their  present  effort  is  to  conform 
themselves  in  all  xespeots  to  tiie  wajB  of  modem 
Judaism,  dioosing  aa  their  stmidard  the  easier  and 
more  liberal  principles  of  the  Reformed  School  of 
Judaism  rather  than  the  more  rigid  ones  of  strict 
Talmndic  Judaism,  which,  indeed,  their  present 
^orance  of  Hebrew  would  ill  fit  them  to  follow. 
While  they  are  in  this  tianritwn  state,  it  is  now 
and  then  difficult  to  detenni&e  what  has  been  <^ 
andent  usage  among  them  and  what  has  befui 
of  late,  or  of  oomparatively  late,  introduction. 
The  study  is  further  complicated  by  the  probable 
ooeasional  engrafting  that  has  taken  place,  upon 
their  original  obebrvances,  of  some  of  later  date  by 
ooeasional  viuton  and  reformers  at  long  intervals, 
in  the  way  we  have  described.  Previously  the 
bone  of  the  Bene*lBrad  was  raelusively  amtmg 
the  villages  of  the  mainland,  extending  over  a 
tract  running  parallel  with,  and  southwards  for 
some  fifty  miles  of,  the  island  of  Bombay.  Bat 
since  the  establishment  of  British  role  in  India 
the  Bene-Israel  have  oommenced  to  migrate  largely 
into  the  dty  of  Bombij,  where  over  fmir  thooHum 
of  them  now  reside. 

(h)  OeevmaHont. — Formerly,  beddes  following 
t^idr  hexeditaiy  occupation  ox  oil-presdng,  many 
became  also  owners  of  land,  oartmeo,  carpenters, 
stone-outters,  and  cultivators.  Now,  in  addition 
to  these  and  similar  occupations,  they  are  pressing 
forward  into  podtionsas  omoe-derksand  mechanics, 
and  into  the  services  of  government,  railways  and 
the  munidpalitieB ;  and  aome  into  the  learned  pro- 
fesdonsabo.  In  andent  times  tbey  displayed  great 
prowess  as  soldiers,  and  under  the  East  India  Com- 
pany rardy  failed  to  rise  to  the  position  of  non- 
oommissioued  and  commisdoned  officers.  They 
proved  loyal  to  a  man  to  the  British  at  the  time  of 
the  Mutiny.  The  new  system  of  *  ^moUon  by 
caste  returns,'  by  which  the  numerioal  8tr«^  th  of 
a  paxticnlar  oaste  is  required,  as  well  as  intrindo 
merit,  to  secure  advancement,  has  served  greatly 
to  deter  a  minority  like  the  Bene-IsTaeT  from 
now  entering  to  any  large  extent  on  a  military 
profession.  Not  many  are  possessed  of  wealth 
at  present,  and  it  is  a  r^[rettable  fact  that  some 
who  at  one  time  were  well  off"  have  sqaandezed 
their  patrimony  and  become  poor. 

(c)  SyncMogua  and  worMtp. — Originally  the 
Bene-Israel  had  no  synagogues  or  houses  of  prayer. 
The  oldest  of  their  synaeogues  in  Bombay  (which 
is  also  the  oldest  Jewish  synagogue  in  Western 
India)  bears  the  date  A.D.  1796.    In  Bombay  they 

*  The  most  modarn  ntlglotu  nvlvftl  uaongst  the  B«ne-1ar«el 
tt  oonnectMl  with  the  lumei  of  »  eroup  of  Jem  trom  Cochin  in 
the  MTly  pftrt  of  the  bat  oentury.  PronUnent  emoDgfst  these 
•Unda  out  the  name  of  Hftchun  Shellomo  (Solomoo)  Salem 
ShntmbU,  who  died  In  1866,  ftfter  twentj  ytm  qwni  In  m- 
deftvoun  tor  the  religioiM  rMuioltstkui  of  tba  BMw-Inal  (see 
HMcm  a  KehlmtaMttirtBlk,  p.  IS). 


have  erected,  mostly  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
four  or  five  synagogues  of  their  own,  two  of  which 
are  of  a  permanent  character,  specially  built  as 
synaeogaes,  and  outdde  of  Bombay  eight  or  nine 
in  different  townships.  In  all  of  these  worship  is 
conducted  in  the  modern  Jewish  manner,*  and 
they  possess  the  usual  staff"  of  synagogue  officers, 
namely,  the  hazx&n,  or  reader,  the  gvhbai,  or 
treasurer,  the  thameuh,  or  sexton,  etc  ;  and  use 
the  modem  Jewidi  Prayer-Book  of  the  Sephardim. 
They  have  now  procured  rolls  of  the  Law,  and  read 
from  them  in  toe  nsnal  way.  They  have,  how- 
ever, no  kohanim  (suppoeed  Levitical  priests) ;  and 
therefore  the  few  functions  assigned  to  such  in  the 
usual  Jewish  ritual  have  to  go  unperformed.  They 
hardly  now  maintain  their  old  character  for  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  for  in  Bombay  and  other 
centres  of  trade  they  attend  offices,  factories,  and 
workshops  in  large  numbers  on  that  day.  Though 
domiciled  for  a  long  course  of  centuries  in  India, 
they  have  done  nothing  to  convert  their  Indian 
neighbours  to  the  faith  of  the  God  of  Abraham. 
In  this  Tespeet  their  influence  appeara  to  have 
beenntC. 

{d)  Chi^  characttrittia.—Tha  Bene-Israd  are  as 
yet  bat  a  feeble  folk.  Nevertheless  they  possess 
many  sterling  qualitiee,  which  might  reaoily  place 
iham  in  advance  of  many  around  them.  Though 
too  ready  to  be  quarrelsome,  and  djaplaying  too 
great  a  fondness  for  liquor  on  festive  oooanmis, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  rising  f^eration 
living  amongst  the  temptations  of  large  cities,  they 
have  always  borne  a  good  character  for  morali^ ; 
and  for  ooorteey  and  hospitality  they  are  unsur- 
passed. Their  women  show  condderable  ^ititiide 
as  teachers  and  nurses,  when  pn^terly  tnined. 
In  regard  to  rel^oua  inquiry,  great  indolence 
and  want  of  earnestness  prevail.  Keenness  as  to 
material  progress — and  indifferenoe  to  almost  every- 
thing else — seems  at  preeent  a  ruling  characteristic. 
A  great  future  in  India  may  be  in  store  for  such  a 
people  as  this,  if  they  will  live  fully  up  to  their 
opportunities. 

ijm&ivBS.— lofaB  WOsoe,  LtmdttfVtt  MM (Bfinbaigfa, 
IU7,  U.  fl87-«78),  and  (tmniphlet)  Th*  Btd-Itraal  fif  .Smtojr.- 
Appttttfiir  tMr  CArif tian 'fdueotim > (Bdinboirii,  1866); 
H««Mi  S.  KeUmkar,  (puntdtlet)  SfcrtcA  iff  Vu  Biatoni  9f  CJU 
B«M-I»raa  and  an  Appial/or  tSHr  EduaUion  (Bombay,  tSxmt 
I88G):  Sir  Jamu  Cmmpb^  i»<Boaib«r.  188^1886)  xrlU.  (on 
Poona)  6(»-6S0,  xL  (on  KoUbft  end  Janiira)  S6, 8S,  ud  421,  m : 
C  Bnchaiun,  Chritlian  ReuaTche*  (London,  1S19X  P>  236 ; 
RabU  David  D'Betb  HUlel,  TravaU  (Madru,  ISSt),  pp.  ISS- 
1S6 ;  Herr  J.  J.  Benj&mln  It.,  Kight  Yeart  in  Alia  and  Afriea 
(Huiorar,  1869X  PP-  148-147 ;  Solomon  Rolomw  QKOin  noS«% 
Trawl*  tf  Soiomon  (noSr  mmo)  fin  Hebnw],  ed.  W.  Sobnr 
means,  1884),  pp.  fl»-112 ;  Rabbi  Jacob  Saphir,  Ebm  SapUr 
tinHCbnw](fientE,lS74)^lL48-60;  J.  H. Lord,  J«wit& Jf Wen 
i^to  (ite  Bomtey  2Koem(Bomb»,  1804Xm^ 
Synagogtm  <LondoiOk  v.  (1008)  lOO-UM,  U»-l42,  H.  nm)  13-24, 
bfr-ee;  lir-^  WtMlSOO)  e-l»  (ahice  ro-pubUifaMl  In  ampUAed 
fonn  as  Jnet  in  India  and  Far  fiuLBombu,  U07)^  and  on 
Jem  of  Cocbln,  tIL  0M5) ;  J.  WolOVawb  and  Advuntm* 
(London,  ISSl),  p.  408L ;  Rlttar,  Brdkwnda  (Berlin,  18S&-lsa& 
ToL  It.  PC  i.  fi£i-«01,  pt.  li.  1067 ;  W.  T.  Gldney.  m«md 
Sc«nM  (London.  ISdSX  U.  224-228.  See  alao  the  Bombau  Otntua 
ReporU,  1881, 1001 ;  tba  JB,$.t.  'Bed-Ivstl'  (New  To*  and 
London,  190S);  and  tbe  JtwUk  YtarBoak  (Loudon]  tat  U02- 
1008,  pp.  lOO-HS,  for  1003-1004,  pp.  228-234. 

J.  Henrt  Lord. 
BENEVOLENCE.  —  I.  As  A  quAUTT  or 
HUMAS  CBABACTEB.—t.  The  New  Tcitament 

usaee.— The  NT  writers  are  oonoemed  mainly 

with  practical  morality.  They  make  no  attempt 
to  frame  a  system  of  ethics.  In  studying  one  of 
the  NT  virtues,  accordingly,  we  need  hardly  try 
to  reach  a  sdentific  definition  of  it.  We  ought 
rather  to  note  the  working  in  it  of  the  ultimate 
principle  of  NT  morality,  vi«.  love,  and  to  trace 
*  Their  eervlcea  are  In  Hebrew,  a  language  which  man^  can 
now  read,  but  hardly  any  can  underswid.  Some  creditable 
efforte  have  been  made  of  late  veaie  to  prorlde  aerrioe-hooki 
having  tbe  Hebrew  intwkave'l  with  Harfttiii.  The  dailj  eervice- 
book  tbna  troatad  ia  a  handeoaie  mdome,  pnduoad  at  aoms 
oxpenaa. 
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the  ^teaee  of  ohuaoter  and  oondnct  in  irfaidi  ite 
is  marked. 

In  oonaidering  the  operation  of  the  supreme 
nrindple  of  love,  we  find  one  broad  distinction. 
Tiie  object  of  lore  is  man  in  his  twofold  aspect  aa 
a  poeseesor  of  sacred  rights  and  as  a  oreatore  of 
manifold  needs.  On  the  one  hand,  accordingly, 
knra  requires  the  fulfilment  of  jnstiee.  A  man 
must  be  protected  in  all  Uie  rights  of  bis  humanity, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  no  mere  thmg  or  chattel,  bat  a 
being  made  in  the  Dirine  image,  and  meant  for 
the  Divine  fellowship.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
equal  emphasis  the  NT  declares  the  obligation  of 
beoeTolenoe.  Oar  fellow-men  are  sacred  not  merely 
in  thur  rights,  but  in  their  needs;  and  we  are 
bound  by  the  principle  of  love  not  merely  to 
defend  the  former,  but  to  meet  and  relieve  the 
latter.  The  needs  of  men  are  meant  to  evoke  tiie 
virtue  which  we  deugnate  by  the  term  'bene- 
volence,' and  by  the  other  cognate  words  which  in 
various  aspects  develop  its  meaning. 

In  the  NT  the  following  aq>eots  ot  beneroknee 
are  the  most  dearly  marked  : — 

(I)  x/nfTinp.  —  This  beanUful  term  may  be 
rendered  by  our  word  *  benevolenoe,*  giving  us  the 
idea  of  a  disposition  in  which  there  is  nothing 
harsh  or  bitter,  because  the  love  of  self  has  been 
swallowed  n_p  in  a  love  larger  and  more  compelling. 
In  each  a  disposition  there  is  a  fountain  oi  good- 
will which  flows  forth  freely  and  spontaneonsly 
in  enkotikwB  of  loTing-ldndnees  and  meda  of  help- 
fnlTiBWi  Closely  panllel  is  the  term  *  benignitv,' 
br  which,  indeed,  -xmrriinn  is  rendered  m  the 
Rheims  version  of  Gal  fi" .  It  saggesta  a  character 
large  in  charity,  tolerant  in  juonnent,  gentle  in 
speech,  of  ripe  wisdom  in  the  anaira  of  the  soul, 
finding  ita  lulight  and  its  reward  in  the  comfort 
with  which  it  nlieves  distress.  Our  fiunUiar  word 
'kindness,*  however,  brings  us  nearest  the  heart 
of  this  very  lovely  phase  of  character.  It  is  the 
very  hall-mark  of  love  (I  Co  13*).  It  has  dose 
affinities  with  forbearance  and  long-safiering  (Ro  2*. 
2  Co  6*).  It  LB  its  very  nature  to  be  patient  and 
hopeful,  and  not  to  be  turned  aside  1^  the  fro* 
wwdness  and  UumkleBsneas  of  those  whom  it 
would  hdp.  Ita  cona^enous  contrast  ia  *  severity  * 
(Bo  11**).  Mot,  indeed,  m  though  severity  were 
reprehensible  ;  but  only  that  under  the  limitations 
ofnnman  insight,  kindness  otuht  to  prevail,  while 
severity  must  oe  kept  within  the  restraints  of  love. 
Kindneae  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  is  the  homely 
yet  hard  requirement  of  the  NT  law  of  love. 

^2)  6.ya9Mr6ni. — This  may  best  be  rendered  'good* 
neBs*(Ko Galfi*.  EphO*,2Thlu),inthesense 
of  active  goodness  or  'benefloence*  (ponittu).  It 
emphasizes  oondact,  while  xptiaritytt  emphauzes 
dispoeitioD.  '  ■xpl^i'^P  is  potential  i.-fv.$wT6wii ; 
iyaSuirOni  is  energizing  j(fii^6rrjt'  (Lightfoot  on 
Gal  S**).  Kindnees  iaaaee  in  goodness,  and  is  a 
characteristic  of  it.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  AynSvfiw^  does  not  occur  in  elassioal  Greek, 
and  that  the  virtue  it  expresses  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  ideal  of  character.  It  has  no  place, 
for  instance,  in  Aristotle's  famous  aoooant  of  the 
'  hieh-minded '  man.  The;i«7aXdfi>xot  will,  indeed, 
oouer  benefits.  He  will  do  so,  however,  not  from 
the  love  of  man  as  each,  but  from  a  sense  of  what 
is  suited  to  the  artistie  completeneaa  of  his  oharac- 
ter.  In  the  NT,  man  is  looked  at  under  the  light 
<rf  the  Divine  love,  and  duty  is  oonstraed  from  the 
Vttat  of  view  of  the  Divine  parpoee.  The  God- 
like man,  accordinglv,  is  the  good  man,  in  whom 
love  manifests  itself  as  a  oeasdess  b^eficence, 
which  is  a  finite  rejnrodaetion  of  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  God.  Tb»  good  man,  unlike  the  ju^aXA- 
fuxsf,  tiiinks  not  of  nimsdf  in  liis  beneficence,  save 
as  the  redpient  and  the  steward  of  the  Divine 
bountafolneas. 


(8)  cMesfs  and  lAvob.— The  former  denrlbas  the 
gradotts  will,  which  ia  the  wmroe  of  the  benevo- 
Uat  deed  (Eph  l*-  Ro  lO^.  Ph  1»  2»).  The  latter 
is  applied  to  the  inner  spring  of  oondnct,  which, 
viewed  from  without,  might  seem  mechanical  or 
oompolsonr.  Even  staves  may  redeem  their  en- 
forced labour  from  the  taint  of  servility  by 
perfonntng  it  with  goodwill  to  ^dr  masters  aa 
part  of  a  Divine  service  (Eph  6*). 

(4)  ^Xar^/xmrfa.— Benevolence  has  for  its  ol^ect 
every  sentient  creature,  and  thos  indudes  kindness 
to  animals.  Its  proper  object  is,  however,  man, 
whose  greatness,  as  a  being  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  is  combined  with  the  frailties  of  the  '  flesblv ' 
side  of  his  nature ;  and  in  this  connncion  it  ts  de- 
scribed as  'philanthropy.*  With  singular  felidty 
the  NT  speaks  of  the  '^tuUnthropy  of  God'  (Tit  8*). 
Ordinarily,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  love  wiiich 
man  owes  to  his  fellows  (Ac  27*  28').  These 
references  show  that  philanthropy  has  a  lees  dis- 
tinctivelT  Christian  note  than  goodness.  It  is 
exhibitea  by  those  who  have  not  known  the  love 
of  God  in  ChriBt.  In  this  virtae  Christianity  has 
not  made  an  absdutdy  new  discovery.  It  has 
rather  reoovered  and  reinforced  a  native  energy 
of  human  nature,  which,  amid  terrible  d^aeement 
of  the  Divine  image,  has  not  lost  all  tnoe  of  its 
original  and  proto^pe. 

(6)  drXAnfr.  — '  It  18  not  ezactiy  liberality  .  .  . 
it  is  the  quali^  of  a  mind  which  has  no  arrive- 
P9n»4»  in  what  it  does  j  when  it  gives,  it  does  so 
oeoanse  it  sees  and  feels  tiie  need,  and  for  no  other 
reason ;  this  is  the  sort  of  mind  which  U  liberal, 
and  God  assigns  a  man  the  fnnotion  of  jMraStt^m 
when  He  bestows  this  mind  on  turn  tiy  His  Spirit  * 
(Denney  in  Ea^.  Or.  Teat,  on  Ro  12?).  Liberality 
describee  benevolence  in  its  absorptian  in  the  need 
which  it  relieves.  It  has  a  finer  quality  than  the 
corresponding  virtae  described  by  Aristotle  {Nie. 
Eth.  ok.  iv.  ch.  i.).  A  parallel  to  oar  Lord's  word, 
*  It  is  more  blened  to  give  than  to  receive,'  ma^, 
indeed,  be  found  in  iijistotle's  sentence,  *It  is 
more  distinctive  of  virtue  to  do  good  to  others 
than  to  have  good  done  to  you.'  Yet  there  is  a 
dgnificant  dimrenoe.  In  ,the  raw,  liberalifcr  is  a 
product  of  a  Divine  giaoe,  and  awakens  a  iMvine 
gladness.  In  the  other,  it  is  an  ariiistic  achieve- 
ment, and  awakens  an  aesthetic  delwht.  In 
Aristotle's  whole  account  we  do  not  find  *  a  word 
abont  benevolence,  or  love  to  others,  as  prompting 
acts  of  liberality.  We  find  no  other  motive  but 
the  splendour  (xoX^)  of  the  acts  themsdves*  (^  A. 
Grant.  ArittotU't  Ethiet,  ii.  60). 

In  the  teaching  of  Jesns  benevolemoe  is  not  dis. 
cussed,  but  it  is  depicted  with  consummate  skill 
in  His  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  in  whose 
action  kindness  and  goodness,  goodwill,  philan- 
thropy, and  liberality  are  exquisitely  blended. 
In  the  character  of  Jesas  no  aspect  of  benevol- 
ence is  wanting.  yjnrJTbrrfl  is  seen  in  His  bearing 
towards  t^ose  who  were  exduded  from  the  renmot 
of  men.  dTaffuo-^  is  illoatrated  in  the  whole 
ministry  of  Him  who  'went  abont  doing  good.' 
v^Soxia  obaracberizes  His  attitude  towards  alt  men, 
even  those  who  rejected  Him.  His  ^^wipnawUt 
breaks  through  all  barriers  of  race  or  creed  or 
artificial  conventionally.  Hia  is-X^r^  pours  forth 
endless  benefits,  physical  and  spiritual  ;^  He  be- 
stows not  merely  life,  bnt  abundanoa  This  virtue, 
which  Jesus  thus  portrayed  and  exemplified.  He 
laid  upon  His  disciples  aa  a  sacred  obligation. 
There  moat  be  no  limit  to  their  lil>erality  (lift  10"), 
Only  by  ceasdess  beneficence  can  tb^  realize  the 

8rivilege  of  sonship  toward  God,  for  He  is  *  kind  unto 
fte  unthankful  and  to  the  evil '  (Mt  fi^    Lk  6**). 
2.  Ita  place  in  tiie  histofy  of  elhka.— Benevdoiee 
ia  not  an  isolated  ethical  unit.   It  ia  an  dement  in 
the  organism  <A  virtue,  and  pTOs  tone  and  quality 
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to  the  complex  of  virtues  which  oonstitnte  the 
ebajaotei  u  a  whole.  Hie  valae  of  an  ethioal 
tytUm,  like  that  of  an  indindoal  ehantoter*  may 
M  estimated  by  the  plaoe  which  benevolence  oocu- 
siee  in  it.  To  trace  the  TBiyin^  reoognitum  of 
tUe  virtue  in  the  lustory  of  ethics  wonld  be  to 
write  the  moral  history  of  man.  A  few  steps  in 
the  grei^  development  may  here  be  indicated. 

(1)  Greek  ethic— have  seen  that  benevolenoe 
does  not  s^pear  in  those  mtems  whioh  reflect  the 
life  <tt  dtizraship  In  the  indepraident  and  intoisely 
•ristooratio  free  cities  of  the  Hellenic  world.  The 
reason  is  that  man  as  man  has  notyet  arisen  on 
the  view  of  the  Greeic  moralist.  Be  is  thinking 
of  life  wittiin  the  limits  of  a  Greek  city.  The 
intelleotnal  and  sesthetio  interests  prevail  There 
is  room  for  patriotism.  Self-interest  must  yield  to 
the  claims  of  the  State.  But  goodwill  to  man, 
tihe  oUigation  of  helpfalness  to  all  the  children 
of  need,  and  the  'enUnuiasm  of  hamanity,*  have 
scarcely  dawned  on  the  Greek  mind  in  its  quMt 
for  ethical  oompletenesa.  When  the  independent 
city  falls,  and  the  barrier  of  its  wails  is  levelled, 
men  are  able  to  look  abroad,  and  to  discern  more 
dearly  the  bonds  that  connect  them  with  their 
fellows.  The  aee  of  the  great  individnalistio 
philosophies  mailcs  the  entrance  <tf  benevolence 
into  the  circle  of  the  virtnes.  Epiooreanism  (q.v.), 
indeed,  might  seem  to  be  selfish  and  destitute  of 
sympathy.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  its 
primary  impnlse  was  humanitarian,  and  that  its 
true  purpose  was  to  deliver  men  from  the  spiritual 
bondage  in  which  their  sonla  were  sunk.  Its  gomti 
of  drajw{la  was  prodlainied  to  a  despairing  w«m 
men  who,  like  Emonnu  and  Lucretius,  were  full 
of  sympathy  for  tWr  feUow-snfleieTs  (see  Blaseon, 
Lucretius,  307,  821).  Yet  it  is  in  Stoicism  {q.v.) 
tha,t  we  find  the  first  explicit  recognition  of  bene- 
volenoe. The  high  ethical  rank  oi  Stoicism  has 
bean  nnivarsally  reotwnized.  Its  desorqition  <rf 
Imnianity  as  an  msausm,— often  in  Seneoa  and 
I^dctetas  witit  striCiiig  Tttbal  resemblance  to  the 
langutM  oi  St.  Panl,— its  ample  asserUon  of  the 
value  man  as  man,  its  emphasis  on  the  duty  of 
boundless  helpfalness,  its  beneficent  influence  on 
social  reform  and  Bcnnan  jnrispmdrace,  indicate  a 
great  advance  in  the  moral  history  of  man. 

At  the  same  time^  the  feUnze  of  Stmdsm  is  as 
evident  as  ite  triumph,  (a)  Its  ideal  is  empty  and 
nnreaUcable.  Stoic  ooamopolitsnism  is  no  more 
than  a  formal  unity  of  men  as  l>eingB  possessed  of 
reason. 

<  Whftt  1>  mmat  bv  »  ^*Xm»«pm^  that  !■  not  faitila  In  qwcU 
ftffeottoni  to  tndivlaiial  hamMi  twlnga,  afl«otloiit  wUoh  vUpt 
tbemwlTW  to  tlMlr  >peoUI  ohumcter  uid  tha  ipacU  relstioiui 
Into  whioh  thej  u«  brouRh  t  T  And  wbaX  ia  meuit  by  ui  orgaoio 
tinltr  of  mankind  in  ft  m^r*i^  rov  mi^iiav,  it  the  rcMon  ttakt  ii 
to  buid  them  together  be  taken  meraly  u  a  oonunon  element  In 
the  nature  of  each,  which  oooneoti  them  in  iplte  of  their  differ- 
•noea  in  other  reapeotaT'  (Oalid,  Bvotution  of  Thioten  in  U« 

{b)  It  failed  to  exemplify  in  the  details  of  life 
the  very  virtne  which  it  was  the  first  to  intioduoe 
into  the  ethical  ideal.  It  proclaims  a  universal 
bond  and  a  world-wide  sympathy.  It  too  often 
exhibits  a  revolting  faardness  and  mhnmanity. 

*  Tb9  traoievork  or  theory  of  beneroleDce  might  bs  then, 
bnt  the  antmaUng  spirit  waa  abaent.  Hen  who  tausbt  that  Uie 
huaband  or  the  father  ahonld  look  with  perfect  intfflferenoe  on 
the  death  of  hia  wife  or  hia  child,  and  that  the  philoaopher, 
thongh  be  maj  ihed  tears  of  pretended  i^patfav  In  order  to 
flonsole  his  softuing  friend,  must  auDar  no  real  emotion  to 
peoetratfi  hli  breast,  could  never  found  a  true  or  lasting  raligioo 
ol  baoevolance'  (Leokf,  Suropean  Morata,  L 191  f.). 

^  {2}  Chrittian  ethie. — The  reqnirement  of  a  're- 
ligion of  lienevolenoe*  is  satisfied  in  Christianity, 
(a)  Christianity  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  OT 
religion,  wliich  was  marked  by  an  intensely  social 
spirit.  No  donbt,  the  limits  of  this  social  unpnlse 
were  fixed  by  the  J  ewish  naUonali^.  At  the  same 
time,  the  great  prophetic  ideas  ai  t£e  rig^teonsnesa 


and  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  supreme  worth  ol 
moraUty  u  oompured  with  ritnal,  were  seed  sown 
in  tlw  tail  of  hnmaiut^  which  oonld  not  ful  of 
&nit.  They  found  their  glorious  harvest  in  the 
'new  commandment*  of  love,  set  forth  by  Jesus 
ss  the  law  of  the  Christian  ffdlowstup.  (6)  Chris- 
tianity is  fundamentally  the  life  of  Cimst.  His 
character  made  one  deep  and  ineffaceable  impres- 
sicm  upon  His  followers.  They  felt  that  He  loved 
m«i.  They  wtmshipped  Him ;  and  theiy  believed 
that  they  could  truly  h<monr  Him  only  when  they 

Kured  forth  on  othuis  the  love  of  which  they  had 
en  the  recipients.  Benevolence  in  the  Chnstjan 
religion  is  more  then  the  precept  of  a  teacher, 
more  even  than  a  lovely  example.  It  is  the  very 
Spirit  of  Jesus,  breathing  upon  those  who  adore 
Him,  and  quickening  them  to  a  life  like  His. 
(e)  Christiamty  is  the  consciooBnees  of  redemption. 
God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself. 
The  Christian  is  a  citizen  in  the  Israel  of  God, 
which  includes  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  household  of  whioh  God  is  Father, 
and  wliioh  therefore  tias  room  for  all  the  children 
of  men.  To  accept  Jesus  as  Saviour  and  Lord  is 
to  recognise  all  men  as  the  objects  of  the  Divine 
benevoknoe,  and  to  be  pledged  to  its  servioe  in 
the  interests  of  humanity.  The  NT  abounds  in 
exhortations  to  benevolence  (1  Co  13,  Eph  5*, 
Col  8".  Gal  6"  6*,  1  Jn  8"  4'-»).  The  everyday 
life  of  the  Christian  lies  within  the  ooncentno 
circles  of  ^tXaSeX^  and  ^\iwBparUu  The  Chris- 
tian character  presents  a  new  iyvo  of  virtue ;  and 
in  it  benevolenoe  shines  resplen<wnt.  The  failnre 
of  Stoic  oosmopolitaniam  is  met  by  tiie  teinmi^i  of 
Christian  benevolence.  Instead  of  being  abstract 
and  unreal,  Christianity  is  practical  and  concrete. 
Instead  of  being  cold  and  hard,  Christianity  has 
sanctified  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature,  and 
has  made  love  {iydtnt  not  tput)  a  virtne,  nay,  the 
anm  of  virtne,  aod  the  ^namio  of  all  the  nrtnea, 
Christianity  proved  more  effective  than  Stoicism 
in  suppressing  or  mitigating  great  soraal  evils,  e.g. 
the  exposure  of  infants,  the  gladiatorial  oombatB, 
slavery.  Above  all,  Christianity  has  estabUsbed 
the  paramount  claims  of  love.  In  spite  of  many 
sins  oonunitted  by  Christaans  against  the  spirit  of 
love,  the  xeligim  oi  Jesos  has  saeoeeded  in  mnding 
the  obligation  of  benertdenoe  upon  the  eonsoisnoe 
of  the  race. 

After  Ctiristianity  lost  the  fervour  and  freshness 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  it  was  invaded  by  the  parallel 
influences  of  Stoicism  and  Judaism,  and  became 
dominated  by  a  l^j^al  spirit.  With  the  entrance  of 
legalism,  the  virtues  toided  to  lose  their  character 
as  elements  in  a  living,  spiritual  whole,  and  were 
subjected  to  a  process  of  definition  and  olasaifioa- 
tion.  Loveoeasesto  be  the  stun  of  virtue.  It  takes 
its  place  as  one  of  the  three  theological  virtues ; 
and  to  these  are  added  the  four  virtues  of  the  old 
Greek  lists,  revised  with  more  or  less  success  by 
tiieologians  like  Origen,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine. 

These  lists  were  elaborated  throughout  the 
medieeval  period  not  without  real  ethit^  insight, 
and  in  them  benevolence  was  amply  recognized. 
From  the  emblazoned  ceilings  and  walls  of  churches, 
from  the  carved  pillfirs  and  porticoes  of  palaces  and 
market-places,  from  the  pases  of  poets  like  Dante 
and  divines  like  Aquinas,  the  appeal  for  practical 
goodness  went  forth.  These  exhortations  were  far 
Srom  iiuffeotive.  *  Nothing  ^ws  how  the  Church 
of  the  18th  and  14th  oenturies  had  instilled  the 
mind  of  Jesus  into  the  peoples  of  Europe  like  the 
zeal  with  which  they  tned  to  do  their  duty  by  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  helpless'  (Lindsay,  Hutory 
of  the  B^ormation,  i.  HI).  It  was  a  grave  defect, 
however,  to  substitute  lists  of  duties  and  virtues 
for  the  organisatiim  of  -virtue  through  one  con- 
trolling prmciple.   There  was  also  tM  danger  of 
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orer-emphaai^g  one  isolated  Tlrtae,  till  it  should 
heoome  a  corae  ratiier  than  a  blessing. 

In  tiiis  way  lienevolenoe  drew  to  itself  an  ex< 
ugerated  devotion,  which  had  the  effect  of  filling 
Europe  with  mendicant«  and  attudy  idiers. 

Thb  Beformatkm  was  a  reaotioD  from  legalism. 
It  was  a  ntnni  to  pfunitivo  Chriatianity,  which 
waa  not  an  eedeaiaatical  mtem,  bnt  a  life  in 
fellowship  with  Christ,  Chnstiamty  made  a  new 
beginnine^  in  ita  Dirine  taak  of  edaoating  and 
r^enerabng  hnmanity.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
one  orisia  tiut  manldna  is  tHooaiit  to  ita  goal.  The 
prinidple  of  tin  Befonnatioii— ibe  s^tnal  fdlow- 
ship  of  man  with  God— had  to  be  wplied  in  all  the 
fields  of  man's  moral  activity ;  ana  thia  imjdied  a 
prooees  of  oentmies.  The  reoc^ition  of  the  fact 
that  virtae,  as  a  apiritnal  reality,  cannot  be  dia- 
membered  and  articulated  into  a  eode  raalces  its 
mhctioe  for  harder  than  under  a  legal  system. 
This  is  specially  trae  of  sndi  •  Tirraa  as  hm^ 
volanoe,  when  it  is  no  kmger  defined  and  limited 
Igr  a  aoriea  of  outward  actions,  bnt  has  regained 
its  |daee  as  an  or^ianio  outeome  of  loye,  bonadless 
in  aoope  and  infimtely  varied  in  exercise. 

The  very  sucoeaa  of  the  Reformation,  moreover,  in 
breaking  the  formal  unity  of  mediteval  CathoticiBm 
and  emphaaixing  the  narrower  unitiea  of  family 
and  aociety,  aa  well  as  the  aacrednesa  of  the  in- 
dividnal,  made  the  problem  of  benevolence  the 
harder.  To  maintain  it  against  the  perennial 
selfishness  of  man,  and  to  apply  it  amid  tiie  in< 
creasing  oomplexitiea  of  modem  avilization,  remain 
the  tasks  of  the  moralist  and  the  social  reformer. 

(3)  lite  ethie  of  th*  18th  c«tUvry.—lt  waa  in- 
evitable that  the  abandonment  of  tne  principle  of 
outward  authority  slioald  raise  in  the  moat  acute 
form  the  question  as  to  the  sanetiona  of  morality. 
If  moral  precepts  do  not  rest  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  from  what  do  they  derive  their  obliga- 
tory character?  Why,  in  pamcnlar,  should  men 
be  required  to  surrenaer  their  individual  preference 
to  further  the  advantage  of  others?  The  moral 
woUem,  aooi»din{^y,  few  a  hundred  yean  of  poet- 
Befbrmatimi  thonght,  during  wMeh  individnaUsm 
hdd  the  field  in  psycholosy  and  ethics,  turned 
mainly  upon  the  question  of  benevolence.  Is  it  a 
radical  instinct  of  tinman  natare  ?  If  not,  how  has 
it  oome  to  occupy  the  plaoe  which  common  opinion 
aansns  it?  The  ooutrorerOT  was  waged,  mainly, 
in  Imgland.  Hobhu  states  the  qneatimi.  Ha  finds 
man's  primary  omditim  to  he  that  of  appetite  asd 
denre.  AH  man's  natnral  tmidenoiea  are  'self* 
r^i[arding.'  The  jui  «alwni/s  'is  the  liberty  each 
man  hath  to  uae  Bis  own  power  aa  he  vrill  himself 
for  thepreeervation  of  his  own  nature '  {Levuithany 
ed.  1839,  ch.  xiv.).  A  vivid  ^ctnre  is  drawn  of  the 
evils  to  which  uie  exenriae  of  thia  natural  riritt 
would  expose  humanity ;  and  a  strong  appeu  ia 
made  for  the  surrender  of  individual  iimependenoe 
to  the  rule  of  the  sovereign. 

Bnch  a  cynical  estimate  of  human  nature  could 
not  hot  provoke  reply.  Skaft6tbury  distinguishes 
two  classes  of  natural  tendency,  some  being  cureoted 
to  the  good  of  others,  and  some  to  that  of  self. 
Virtue  fies  in  the  due  proportion  of  these  two  seta 
of  natural  instincts,  a  proportion  discerned  \fj  the 
special  faculty  of  the  moral  sense.  Hutch^ton  even 
more  forcibly  vindicates  the  reality  of  benevolence, 
and  resolves  all  virtue  into  it.  Butler,  in  like 
manner,  argues  for  the  disinterested  ohaiacter  of 
benevolence,  and  regards  it  as  <tbe  sum  of  virtue.' 
All  l^ese  blinkers  are  under  the  control  of  in* 
dividnalism ;  and,  from  the  pt^t  of  view  of  18th 
owt  individnaliam,  tiie  only  poaaiUe  question  was : 
'Is  benevolence  one  among  the  tendencies  and 
impulses  which  are  found  in  the  individual  human 
be&g?'  To  this  queatitm,  the  answer  oonld  only 
be  a  tim]^  'yea^or  'no.*  When,  however,  indi- 


vidnaliam began  to  give  way,  and  an  organic  view 
of  society  to  take  ita  place,  a  freah  atudy  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  'good*  oorresponding  to  it,  had 
to  be  made.  The  psychology  which  enomerates 
faculties,  instincta,  etc,  haabeenabandcmed.  Man 
is  no  longer  viewea  aa  a  maaa of  tendoieie^aiiiMig 
which  beBavoIeiios  nuqr  be  ennmented.  He  ia  • 
living  bnng,  a  true  organism,  m  'unity  in  diflbr- 
enoee.'  His  moral  nature  baa  been  formed  by  a 
long  prooeaa  of  education  and  discipline.  This 
historic  development  has  disoloeed  the  deepest  fact 
regarding  man's  moral  nature,  vis.,  tbat^  when 
man  is  most  'aetf-ragaiding,'  he  ia  least  himadf  j 
that  he  reaches  his  true  bemg  <mhr  vdien  he  abaii- 
dona  the  point  of  view  of  the  isolated  individual, 
and  goes  out  to  his  fellows  in  self-forgetfulnesa^ 
and  BO  enriches  bis  own  peraonality  through  sharing 
their  experience. 

Benevolenoe,  therefore,  is  not  an  instinct  about 
which  it  may  be  diapnted  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  posaeaa  it.  It  is  the  very  energy  of  the  aool, 
according  to  its  highest  excellence,  in  a  perfect 
life.  We  oome  hack,  accordingly,  by  another  path 
to  the  dictum  of  Hutoheson  and  Butier  that  bene- 
volence ia  'the  sum  of  virtue,*  or  rather  to  the 
position  of  the  NT  that  'love  ia  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.'  The  20th  cent,  baa  begun  hy  aooepting 
the  organic  principle,  and  has  addressed  Itself 
with  deep  aanonaneaa  to  the  taak  of  its  practical 
^plication.  Amid  schemen  of  social  amelioration, 
however,  we  need  constanUy  to  remember  that 
benevolence  cannot  be  made  to  order.  It  ia  be- 
gotten of  the  sense  of  membership  in  a  aociety, 
which  cannot  be  constructed  by  any  aoolologioal 
machinery,  however  ingenious.  The  message  of 
Ghiistiani^  is  that  this  society  exists.  It  has 
descended  out  of  heavra  from  Grod.  It  conaista 
in  the  fellowship  of  those  who  have  surrendered 
tiiemaelvea  to  the  Divine  love  in  Chriat,  and  are 
impelled  and  quickened  by  a  debt  whose  magnitude 
grows  the  more  loyally  they  discharge  it.  Bene- 
Tolenoe,  as  a  social  energy,  cannot  live  unless  it  be 
revived  at  the  springs  at  tite  Divine  philantiiropy. 
Aa  the  ina[nration  of  the  individual  life,  it  must  be 
derived  from,  indeed  it  oonsista  in,  the  constraint 
of  the  love  of  Christ. 

II.  As  A  DIVINB  ATTRIBUTS.—\.  ItS  pIsCC  In 

the  character  of  God.— Consideration  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God  can  be  fruitful  only  if  two 
prineiidea  are  home  in  mind,  (a)  The  attributes 
are  not  'tilings'  or  'ftmea.*  It  is  a  profound 
mistake  first  to  isolate  them,  and  then  to  en- 
deavour to  relate  them  to  one  another  logically  or 
mechanically.  They  exist  in  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  character,  and  are  partial  manifestations  of 
its  inexhaustible  wealth,  {h)  They  are  not  to  be 
viewed  aa  given,  in  thdr  truth  and  nillneaa,  in  man* 
and  then  applied  to  the  Divtaie  character  aa  eopiea 
or  reflexions  of  what  they  are  in  hnman  nature. 
The  moral  attributea  of  God  are  to  be  learned* 
primarily,  from  the  revelation  which  Christ  has 
given,  in  His  own  person,  of  the  Being  whom  He, 
alime  among  men,  perfeotiy  knew.  The  God  whom 
we  know  in  Christ  is  love.  Thia  is  the  absolnte 
tenth  of  ffia  natiue,  in  the  light  of  whidi  evei^ 
aapeot  of  hia  character  ia  to  be  viewed.  Bis  love  la 
scarcely  to  be  classed  amons  His  attributea.  It  ia 
rather  the  central  principle  in  which  they  all 
meet,  the  spiritual  power  from  which  each  derives 
effloienoy. 

'WbdomtoititaitelllnDM:  ndBbtltswodnatM^;  tbeentir* 
utuTKl  amtiMi  ud  tna  tamn  nrdraon  of  rigbtsonnw  In 
VUbun  sn  the  meuu  bjr  whidi  It  sttsins  its  Meologkmt  aima 
(Marteiww,  Dogmatiei,  99). 

In  pursuing  ita  teleological  aim,  which  may  be 
defined  as  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Divine  love 
follows  two  great  lines  of  actum.  In  the  first  place, 
it  requires  the  vindioation  of  rigfateoosnaaa.  The 
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*  righto'  of  every  oreatnre  muat  be  maintained; 
thiw  is  to  say,  every  creature  most  be  preserved  in 
the  fulfilment  of  its  special  vooation,  and  guarded  in 
its  realization  of  its  own  proper  nature.  These  riehts 
are  saored.  The  violation  of  them  must  be  marked, 
in  the  admimstration  <d  the  universe,  by  definite 
retribaticm.  The  harmoniouB  devdojunent  of  the 
vast  and  delioate  order  of  the  nniverse,  by  the  sub- 
jection of  every  P&rt  to  the  living  Will  which 
animates  the  whole,  is  an  essential  mterest  of  the 
Divine  love.  In  the  seooud  place,  the  love  of  God 
manifeeto  itself  as  goodness,  or  benevolence.  It 
iM  idedged  to  the  task  of  farthering  the  good  of 
•vory  ereatoze.  God  has  broof^t  tbeimiTeiM  into 
being  as  the  means  of  His  self-revdation  t  and  it  is 
only  by  His  revelation  of  Himself  to  it  that  it 
reaches  its  perfection.  His  love  takes  shape  in 
ceaseless  goodness,  potuing  forth  benefits  in  ^ro- 
portion  to  need ;  and,  in  this  constant  oommunica- 
cion,  ito  own  glory  and  Ueasedness  are  eternally 
increased.  *  It  is  thenatore  of  goodness  to  possess 
ito  own  fullness  only  in  communication,  to  have 
only  as  it  gives*  (Martensen,  op.  dt.  It  is 
important  thus  to  connect  the  Divine  benevolence 
with  the  aim  of  the  Divine  love.  The  Divine 
benevolence  is  part  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
love,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  creation,  has  been 
preparing  a  vorld  in  Mid  to  wuich  God  conld  fully 
reveal  Himself.  It  si^fies  His  goodwill  toward 
all  the  creaturee  of  His  power.  His  determination 
to  bless  them  according  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  perfection  of  their 
nature.  His  love  is  not  an«red  by  the  fact  that 
man,  the  head  of  the  lower  creation,  has  rebelled 
against  Him.  Rather  it  has  become  stronger  and 
deepOT,  in  view  of  the  onsp^ikable  tragedy  of 
hunan  rin.  The  goodness,  which  is  markod  in  all 
creation  and  providence,  has  become  the  mercy 
whose  orownmg  numiieetation  is  the  GroM  of 
Chriat. 

The  Biblical  usage  confirms  this  view  of  the 
relation  between  the  benevolence  of  God  and  the 
highest  aim  of  His  love.  The  OT  bdievers  an 
profoondlv  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  Jahweh. 
But  they  do  not  mean  by  the  Divine  goodness  such 
a  sentiment  as  a  ptuitneistic  aesthetioism  might 
attribute  to  God.  By  goodness  they  mean  a  qoauty 
of  the  Divine  character  which  comes  into  operation 
as  God  pursues  His  great  aim  of  redeeming  and 
bleenng  His  petwle.  Even  when  physical  nature  is 
summoned  M  endenee  of  the  Divine  goodness,  it 
is  viewed  as  the  sphere  wherein  God  carries  on  His 
redemptive  work ;  and  the  goodness  of  God  mani- 
fest tnerein  is  an  argument  for  confiding  in  His 
faithfulness  to  Hta  saving  purpose  ana  in  His 
ability  to  carry  it  to  completion.  More  commonly, 
the  goodness  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  Uves  of  those 
vrhom  He  is  preparing  for  Himself.  Often  the 
Divine  goodness  has  high  spiritual  qualities,  and 
is  expr^y  referred  to  as  an  element  in  redeeming 
grace  {e.g.  Ps  23*  25'  65*).  Verbal  references  to 
the  goodness  of  God  are  much  lees  frequent  in  the 
NT.  Its  main  theme  is  the  love  manifest  in  Christ. 
The  goodness  of  God  is  an  aspect  of  that  gracious 
working  whereby  He  leads  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  HU  Son  (Ro  2*  n">). 

3.  Ito  operation  in  creation  and  providence. — 
Christian  apologetic  is  not  bound  to  construct  a 
oomplete  theodicy.  It  must  make  the  love  of  God, 
proved  in  Christ,  ite  presupposition  and  its  starting- 
point.  Thence  it  must  review  the  life  of  nature 
and  of  man,  and  seek  to  exhibit  the  evidence  it 
finds  therein  of  God's  wise  and  benevolent  working. 
If  it  can  show  that,  in  creation  and  providence, 
God's  goodness  has  been  operative,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  triumph  of  His  love,  its  task  is  snfii- 
den^  puformed,  even  thon^  it  cannot  produce 
aa  iDtoDeetiml  acuation  ot  evoy  o^itery  in  ttie 


Divine  dealing  with  men.  The  evidences  of  the 
Divine  goodness  are  such  as  these  ; — 

(1)  The  adaptation  of  the  phyHccU  univerte  to  the 
development  of  man. — By  its  resistance  to  human 
effort,  quite  as  much  as  by  its  fertility,  it  furthers 
^  physical,  intelleotoal,  and  moral  frall-hnng  of 
man.  By  ito  bean^  and  ito  wonder,  as  wdl  as  by 
ito  pathos  and  decay,  it  quickens  man's  aenae  of  the 
unseen,  deepens  his  capacity  for  wmrship,  and  gives 
him  intimations  of  his  immortality. 

(2)  Tha  competence  of  human  nature  for  a  Divine 
vocation. — The  powers  which  man  pMsessee  fit  him 
for  the  service  of  God,  and  the  blessedness  of  ^ow- 
ship  wit^  ffim.  While  being,  in  one  aspect,  him- 
self a  part  of  physical  nature,  man  is  able  to  live 
above  natural  conditions,  to  penetrate  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  world,  and  make  it  the  home  and 
the  instrument  of  his  spirit.  His  dependence  u;pon 
his  fellows  prepares  him  for  a  social  good,  wider 
and  richer  than  could  be  attained  1^  any  merely 
individual  achievement.  There  are  traoes,  growing 
ever  clearer  with  the  progress  of  humanity,  that 
man  is  capable  of  a  higher  fellowship  and  a  nobler 
blessedness  than  that  which  can  be  ootained  in  the 
most  cultured  human  society. 

(3)  The  organisation  of  human  life  for  ideal 
ntxda. — ^The  nistory  of  the  growth  of  the  various 
forma  of  organized  human  lue  exhibits  the  powers 
and  destiny  of  man.  In  the  Family,  he  learos  to  be 
human,  and  finds  in  love,  trust,  reverence,  and  self- 
denial  the  very  glory  of  humanity.  In  the  State, 
he  is  called  ana  enabled  to  serve  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  save  his  life  by  losing  it.  In  the  Church, 
he  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
enters  upon  the  blessedness  of  a  Divine  Sonship. 

(4)  Tm  direction  of  Atfman  history  toward*  the 
ffoal  of  the  Kingdom  of  6od.-~~Th.B  goodness  of 
God  is  seen  in  His  education  of  the  raoet>y  the  long 
teaching  of  experience,  and  by  the  moral  discipline 
of  ages.  The  slowness  of  the  process  may  not  be 
wholly  explicable ;  but,  at  least,  it  is  not  iucon- 
sistent  wiui  the  goodness  of  God,  who  is  not  slack, 
as  some  men  ootmt  slackness.  The  cosmic  move- 
ment of  the  great  Divine  design  must,  in  any  case, 
be  slow. 

(6)  The  traitUntf  of  individval  charaeter.~~Th» 
neoessityofoonneotingtheidea  of  the  Divine  benevo- 
lence with  that  of  the  saving  purpose  of  the  Divine 
love  is  Bpedfdly  argent  here.  The  benev<^oe  of 
God  is  seen  not  in  a  promisenons  bestowal  of  good 
things,  but  in  the  steadfast  porsuit  of  His  graoous 
purpose,  which  seeks,  \iv  common  benefioenoes  of 
every  day,  and  by  significant  dealings  in  judgnunt 
and  mercy,  to  bnng  men  into  the  Kmgdom. 

Christian  experience  has  learned,  in  communion 
with  Christy  tiiat  God  is  love.  Under  the  illumina- 
tion of  this  tiionghtt  it  surveys  the  whole  field  of 
nature  and  of  human  history,  and  disooveis  therein 
unfailing  tokens  of  the  presence  and  operation  of 
the  Divme  goodness. 

3.  Ito  vindication  in  view  of  objections. — Three 
great  facts  traverse  the  argument  for  the  goodness 
of  God :  pain  and  death  and  sin.  Many  who  do 
not  doubt  the  Being  of  God  are  brought  by  tiiese 
terrible  realities  into  grave  perplexity  and  profound 
^iritual  distress.  It  ought  to  be  admitted  Uiat  a 
complete  intetleotnal  solution  of  the  problems  tihus 
raised  is  impossible  under  the  conditions  of  onr 
present  experience.  In  view  of  them,  we  ought  to 
occupy  the  true  ground  of  Chriatian  theology,  as 
that  IS  £^ven  in  Chiistiaji  experience.  Deeper 
than  the  deepest  analysis  of  pemimism,  Chris- 
tianity pierces  to  the  need  of  man,  and  finds  that 
need  met  in  Christ.  God  is  love  because,  in  Christ, 
He  saves  and  perfects  men.  Here  is  a  fact  of 
experience,  which  outweighs  the  facto  that  seem 
to  im)>ugn  the  goodness  of  God.  Livmg  in  this 
expenenoe,  the  mind  is  aUe  to  '"aintain  ito  cm 
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fidenM  in  God,  eren  ander  the  atnin  of  ignoranM 
and  donbt.  Pain  and  death  and  sin  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Divine  porpoee,  and  we  have 
warrant  to  beHeve,  thoof  ^  no  noman  oalcolus  can 
adjnjit  every  detail,  that  th^  eubeerre  the  Divine 
end. 

Pom  M  a  terriUe  lealitr.  It  has,  however,  snch 
noble  nses  that  we  can  well  nndentand  how  m  |(ood 
God  might  indnde  it  in  the  scope  of  His  working. 
When,  moreover,  it  is  not  merely^  borne  a*  an 
infliction,  but  taken  np  as  a  ministry,  Uie  last 
disdow  of  inconsistency  with  the  Divine  goodwill 
is  removed.  *  It  not  only  passes  into  the  category 
of  good  things,  hot  it  bsomnes  emphatieally  Ms 
goo3*  (Hinton.  Tk»  My»t$rg  ^Poin,  11 1), 

DtatK  fills  the  worldwitb  Kniow.  Yet  two  facts 
eoonterbalanoe  its  desdation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  nltimate  source  of  its  terror,  vis.  the  separa- 
tion from  Grod,  of  which,  to  the  sinner,  it  is  the  sign 
and  seal,  has  been  removed.  For  those  who  have 
accepted  the  reocmeili&tion  the  terror  of  death  no 
longer  exists.  In  the  second  plaee,  death,  like 
pain,  becomes  no  longer  in  any  sense  as  eril,  when 
It  is  aooepted  as  a  serrioe.  Interpreted  by  tJlie 
death  of  Christ,  death  beoomes  the  erownii^  service 
of  the  living,  for  the  deepniing  and  expanmon  of 
the  life  of  others.  The  principle  of  vicanona  anflfer- 
ing  mns  throogh  the  whole  univene,  and  reaches 
its  highest  aMUcation  in  the  life  of  man. 

Saen  eonsiderations  are  not  availaUe  to  heal 
entirely  the  hnrt  of  the  human  heart  Enoagh  of 
mystery  remains  to  foster  a  deep  hnmility  and  a 
teiider  and  eathoUe  sympathy.  In  thus  oinding 
hnmsn  beings  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  compassion, 
DMth  folfils  one  of  its  most  predoos  functions. 

Sin  is  the  most  awful  fact,  the  most  terriUe 
mysteiT  of  the  world.  To  the  question,  how  a 
baerolBnt  Supreme  Being  oonld  permit  the  en- 
tnmee  el  Sin  into  His  world,  there  can  be  given  no 
complete  answer.  The  fact  of  sin  can  be  met  only 
by  Uie  fact  of  redemption.  Christianity  does  not 
solve  ^  speculative  question,  but  it  meets  the 
s^iitual  ne«d  with  the  message  that  God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself.  To  enter 
into  the  ezperienee  M  reconciliation  is  not  to  be 
put  in  poasessifm  of  •  tiieoretic  proof  of  the  oon- 
sistenCT  «I  the  existence  of  sin  with  the  Divine 
benevolenoe.  It  la,  however,  to  be  enabled  to 
wrest  from  sin,  whidi  seemed  utterly  incompatiUe 
witik  tJbe  existence  of  goodness  in  God,  the  pro- 
foondest  testimony^  to  the  presence  and  supremacy 
td  love  in  the  Divute  ehanoter.  WiUiont  sin,  we 
eonld  not  have  known  the  depth  of  oar  need,  and  the 
vttermoBt  of  our  dependence  upon  God.  Without 
sin,  we  could  not  have  known  the  ezoeeding  great- 
ness of  His  love,  and  the  uttermost  of  His  capacity 
for  sacrifice.  Without  sin,  as  a  fact  in  the  experi- 
ence of  men,  we  could  not  come  so  elose  to  them 
in  Bvmpat^,  and  eonld  not  beooue  partaken  of 
Chnsl^s  Buflerings. 

From  all  survey  of  the  operations  of  the  Divine 
goodness,  we  return  to  the  experience  of  redemp- 
tion. The  Being  who  spared  not  His  own  Son, 
but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  is  good,  of 
unerring  wisdom  and  untainted  holiness.  From  the 
ebaneter  of  God,  as  it  is  known  in  ChrisL  we  pass 
to  a  judgment  upon  the  whole  aniTsne,  and  declare, 
with  unelouded  sasarance,  that  it  oonnxms  the  ocm- 
vi^ion  of  faiUi  that  God  la  good. 

LRBUTVBa.— P.  KrapotUn,  JTuftHil  Aid*.  IflM  ;  LmUc 
Sti^wa,  SeUnet  ^  AAfM*,  iWl.p.  SIO  B. ;  SUfwiek,  M*thodt 
of  BMofi,  1907,  pp.  SSS-US;  Dnunmond,  Itemt  fif  Man, 
Hoi,  pL  £76 ;  BnUBr,  S^mumt,  i.  and  xiL ;  Lw:kj,BUt.  of 
JBtinptan  Morat^,  1888,  voL  L  ch.  L  ;  H.  W.  Clark.  Tlu  Chrii- 
tiaa  MtOutdqfBthia,  1908,  p.  167  f.;  J.  Qark  Murrav,  if  and- 
book  tifChrUtionSthia,l6lAt  p.  91;  art.  •Un%'iaBDB. 

T.  B.  KILPATBICK. 

BENGAL.— 1.  General  detcriptioa.— The  Fro- 
vinoe  of  Bengal,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated. 


Lower  Bengal,  is  that  portion  of  the  Indian 
Empire  comprising  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Brahmaputra.  In  its  original  form  the  Pro- 
vince occupied  the  r^on  Iving  between  IS*  18'  and 
28*  16'  north  latitude,  and  Between  82*  and  97*  east 
longitude.  Since  the  British  occupation  the  bound- 
aries have  been  several  times  re-arranged.  In  1874 
Assam  (wh.  see)  was  ocmstituted  a  smrate  admini* 
stvation ;  in  190Bthe  boundaries  <rf  Bengal,  Assam, 
and  the  Central  Provinces  were  re-eonstraoted,  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Bengal,  con- 
taining the  Dacca  and  Chittegong  divisions  with 
the  Districts  of  RAjahftbl,  Dinfijpur,  Jalpaiguit, 
Rsngpnr,  Bogr&,  P&bnA,  and  M&ldft  being,  with 
Assam,  constituted  a  new  province  ander  t^e  name 
of  Eastern  BengmL  The  present  province  of 
Bengal  proper  is  Donnded  on  the  north  by  Nep&l 
and  Siklcim ;  on  the  west  by  the  United  and 
Central  Provinces;  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of 
Bennl  and  portions  of  the  Madras  Presidency ; 
on  Uie  east  by  the  new  Esstem  Bengal-Assam 
provinoe,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  tiie  rivers 
Ganges  and  MadhumatI ;  tm  the  east  1^  Burma 
and  nilly  coontry  occupied  hy  independent  tribes  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
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TbU  raamaMnwnt  of  booikUriw  oum  Into  sffoot  after  tfae 
o(HD|^tion  ol  the  Oowui  ot  1001 :  mnd  u  it  Ii  now  tmpoMible 
to  T«MtKOg«  the  dsUOli  ol  the  reUfloua  ilatlftlcs  to  oornnond 
with  the  preaent  poailion.  It  Is  mon  coo  real  «ot  to  treat  the 
pravlDoe  u  It  WM  ooiMtitut«d  prior  to  the  putltion  in  1006. 
TIm  phjsiottl  oondlUons  ot  the  rajlMi  km  much  dlv«niA«L  It 
oomniU  ot  the  »Uu*i«l  [rialna  tormlng  Um  vallm  of  the  two 
mat  rivers ;  ot  the  onnalUne  plateau  ot  Obota  Nftmir,  and 
She  hUle  exteiKUng  frocD  the  sonth-eMt  towarde  the  Oiuigcs  at 
BUmahil ;  the  narrow  strip  ot  aUnTlam  lonniiiff  the  omnmis- 
doaershlp  ot  Oris» ;  and,  MaUy,  a  portioD  ot  •ab-Himilajran 
region  Inolodlng  the  •anaiorlum  of  HiJUng,  and  the  roa|^ 
uRf  oomtrj  on  the  Btirma  frontier. 

a.  Name  and  historical  geogr^iy.— The  name 
of  Bengal,  derived  from  the  Skr,  Variffa,  does  not 
appear  in  Muhammadan  or  Western  literature 
before  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cent.,  when  it 
took  the  place  of  the  earlier  titI^  LakhnSoU  (Yule, 
Anglo-Indian  Qlots.  :v. ).  The  name  Vanga  was  in 
early  times  strictly  applied  to  the  country  stretch- 
ing south-east  from  fihftgalpur  to  the  sea,  in  other 
words,  to  the  Delta  formed  by  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapubft.  The  Pro- 
vinoe ia  nmaSij  divided  into  four  sab-prorineea 
— (a)  Bihar  to  the  weat.  ineluding  the  andent 
kingdom  of  Magadha,  which  is  now  represented 
by  the  Districts  of  Fatna,  Gayft,  and  Sb&hfttod, 
with  its  capital  at  Bajagriha,  some  thirty  miles 
north-east  of  the  present  city  of  Gayft.  North  of 
the  Ganges  was  Tideiia  or  Mithilft,  now  inoloded 
in  the  IKstricts  of  DarUianga,  S&raa,  Champftran, 
and  North  Mnxa&rpur.  The  south  portion  of  the 
last-named  District  constituted  the  uuall  kingdom 
of  TaiiftU.  To  the  east  lay  Anga,  including  the 
modem  Districts  of  Moughyr,  Bhftgalpur,  and 
Pnraniya  (Pnmea).  From  the  religious  point  of 
view  Bihftr  is  important  as  the  place  of  origin  of 
boUi  the  Bnddhbt  and  the  Jaina  faith.  (6)  Bengal 
Proper,  which  occupies  the  deltaic  r^on.  In  the 
time  of  ^  MaMbh&rtUa,  North  and  East  Bengal, 
with  Assam,  formed  the  kingdom  of  PrftgjvotLfiha, 
or,  as  it  was  called  later,  KftmarQpa.  East  of  Bengal 
Ihraper  lay  Vanea,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  pro- 
vince, its  popuL^on  living  principally  in  boats, 
and  represeimd  \fj  the  modem  Chanjfcle.  (e) 
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Orissa,  the  old  name  of  which  was  Ealinga. 
stretching  from  the  month  of  the  G&nges  to  toAt 
of  the  KnthruL  In  later  times  the  name  Kaliiiga 
■was  applied  only  to  the  Delta  of  the  God&vari, 
while  uiat  of  uie  MahAnadl  hecame  known  aa 
Utkala  or  Odra,  whence  the  modem  name  of  the 
Rth-^vince  waa  derived,  (d)  Ghotft  Nftgpnr  and 
the  Tribatary  States  of  Oiiua,  a  region  of  hill 
jnngle  inhabited  br  tribes  of  non-Aryan  origin, 
porta  of  which  were  Known  to  Muhammadan  writers 
as  Jhlfkhand,  '  the  jangle  refpon,*  wiiich  the  lords 
of  Northern  India  never  attempted  to  occupy. 

3.  Modem  geograi^y.— The  Province  may  be 
described  generally  as  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  the  lower  valleys  the  great  liven,  the  Ganges 
whioh  eaters  it  on  tiie  west  frontier  and  panes 
through  it  diagonally,  and  the  Brahmaputra 
whioh,  after  forcmg  its  way  tbroogh  a  break  in 
the  Himftlayan  chain,  flows  through  Assam  and 
tiia  eastern  portion  of  the  Province.  These  allu- 
vial tracts  are  flanked  a  series  of  highlands — 
to  the  north  the  outlying  lower  range  of  the 
Himalaya ;  to  the  80utn*wett  the  hilly  region  of 
Chota  N^nrand  Orissa;  to  the  east  the  hilly 
tract  of  'nppera,  whioh  ii  Un  boandaiy  between 
the  Province  and  Burma. 

4.  The  pbUn  country. — ^The  Province  thus  dis- 
plays great  diversities  of  aspect  and  climate,  which 
nave  affected  the  ethnolo^,  social  ohanustar,  and 
beUefs  of  the  people.  Beginning  from  the  wesL 
where  tiie  Province  marches  with  the  United 
Provinoai  of  Agra  and  Ondh,  we  have  the  snb- 
provinoe  of  Bihar,  divided  into  two  portions  by 
the  Ganges.  To  the  extreme  north  is  tne  submon- 
tane strip,  part  of  which  constitutes  the  Tarfil,  or 
leg^  of  fen  and  finest  beneath  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Him8]»ai  aonth  of  this  is  the  Gangetio  zone, 
a  country  yrith  an  ancient  oivilization,  luge  towns, 
•nd  a  well-devoloped  system  of  agriculture.  This 
is  the  flnest  and  most  healthy  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince, a  country  producing  wheat,  sugar,  and  the 
other  staples  oharacteristio  of  the  upper  Talley  of 
the  Ganges,  and  supporting  a  nnmber  of  Indigo 
factories  managed  by  Europeans,  whose  indust^ 
hsa  in  recent  years  safiiored  gnavously  tiirouga 
eompetition  with  the  artifidai  dya  prepazed  In 
Germany.  The  people  here  axe  a  Sua,  manly, 
sturdy  race,  many  of  whom  used  to  enlist  in  the 
old  sepoy  army,  but  now  find  occupation  as  porters 
and  messengers  in  Calcutta.  Binftr  south  of  the 
Ganges  is  a  less  fertile  country,  whioh,  except  in 
the  neighbourliood  of  Gayi,  has  only  reoentiy  omne 
within  the  influence  of  A^an  otvOlatttm.  The 
phyrical  appearance  and  beliefs  of  the  people 
indicate  intermixtnie  with  the  non -Aryan  races 
occupying  the  adjoining  plateau  of  ChotA  N&gpnr. 
Passing  eastward  along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
we  gradually  reach  the  dank  steamy  Delta,  the 
proonct  of  tne  great  rivers  whioh  he»  enter  the 
■ea.  The  compact  mud  villages  of  Bihar  here 
giro  plaoe  to  little  thatched  hamlets,  each  hidden 
witiifii  a  plantain  olump  or  grove  of  shady  trees. 
Riee  is  the  staple  crop  and  the  universal  food, 
instead  of  the  whea^  barley,  and  millet  whioh 
support  the  peasant  of  Bihar.  The  people,  though 
their  intelligence  is  diaipOT,  have  licUe  of  the 
manly  vigour  and  independence  of  the  Hhtrls. 
They  belong,  in  fact,  to  different  race-types  (see 
below,  S  6).  Where  Uie  Delta  advances  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  is  the  great  forest  swamp  of  the 
Sundarbans,  a  network  of  rivers  and  estuaries 
enclosing  numerous  islands,  which  are  often  h^ 
■wamp.  This  regitm  has  hardly  any  pomanent 
population  save  «  few  flshermen,  hnntera,  and 
woodcutters,  who  brave  the  malaria  and  wild 
beasts  which  its  jungles  contain.  The  Orissa 
Delta  farther  south  is  the  work  of  three  rivers, 
the  Mahftnadti  Brlhmu^  and  BaitaianI  (whioh 


see).  These  riven,  as  they  approaeh  the  sea, 
deposit  masses  of  nit  which  raise  th^  beds  above 
the  level  of  the  snrrounding  counlxy,  with  th» 
result  that  it  becomes  a  watar-logged  swampu  a 
network  of  creeks  and  muddy  «h>T»iialif^  forming 
a  district  pregnant  with  malaria. 

c  The  hill  tracts.— To  the  student  of  ethnology 
ana  primitive  religion  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  Province  are  the  plateau  of  Chota  Ntonir, 
the  hill  tracts  which  rise  above  the  Orissa  Delta, 
and  the  tangled  region  of  hills  whioh  separates 
the  Province  from  Burma.  Chota  or  Chfttla 
Nagpur  oonsists  of  a  confused  mass  of  hUls, 
plateaux,  and  ravines  interspersed  with  junrie^ 
whioh  forms  the-  most  aaster^  extenakMi  of  the 
hill  country  of  Central  India  and  of  the  Central 
Provinces  abutting  on  the  (rangetie  valley  near 
Bhagatpur.  This  and  the  hill  tracts  of  Orissa  to 
the  south-west  form  the  last  refuge  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  and  Mun^A  raoes,  and  are  oooufaed  by 
non-Aryan  tribes  like  tiie  Santftls,  Hos,  Oraonk 
and  Kandhs,  who  still  preserve  thdr  original 
languages  and  beliefs  oompaiativ^y  unaSeoted 
1^  the  Aryan  immigrants  from  the  west  who 
oolonixed  the  plain  country  beneath  them. 
Similarly,  the  Chittagong  hUl  tavots  on  the 
eastern  fixmtier  are  inhabited  hy  Magha,  Chak- 
Tiparas,  and  Kokls,  raoes  of  MongoloU 
wno  '  build  their  honsea  on  bamboo  plat> 
forms  raised  ten  feet  from  tlie  ground,  and 
cultivate  on  the  JhOtn  system  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  make  clearances  in  the  jangle,  and,  when  the 
trees  and  undergrowth  which  they  have  cut  down 
beoome  suffioiently  dry,  tiiey  bum  them;  then, 
after  the  ground  has  been  softened  by  rain,  they 
dibble  in  seeds  of  rioe,  cotton,  maize,  melons,  and 
yams,  all  mixed  together'  (Gait,  Cmsu$  Rep.  1901, 
1.  81).  In  the  Tarai  at  the  base  of  the  loww 
Himalaya  we  find  a  malarious  tract  occupied  hj 
piimitire  tribes  like  tiie  Tharus  (wh.  see),  or  immi- 
grants from  Nepal  or  the  hill  country. 

6.  Ethnological  character  of  the  people  and 
their  languages, — The  racra  inhabiting  the  Delta 
of  the  Gauges  and  its  tributaries  from  Uie  ocmfiaes 
<tf  Bihar  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  have  been  indited 
by  Risl^  in  the  Mongolo-Dravidian  or  Bengali 
division,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  types  in  India, 
ciiaraotoized  as  regards  its  Mongoloid  element  by 
a  high  oephalio  index,  in  other  worda,  included 
withm  the  braohyeephalic  class,  while  the  breadth 
of  the  noee  sn(^;eBts  an  infusion  of  Dravidian 
Uood.  In  Westem  Bengal  the  Dravidian  elemmL 
as  mifj^t  be  expected  frcnn  the  fact  of  tiiis  part  01 
the  Province  abutting  on  the  Dravidian  stnnigfaoM 
on  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau,  is  predominant; 
while  to  the  east  the  form  is  modified  owiiur  to 
closer  contact  with  the  Mongolian  raoe  which 
probaUy  entmd  Bengal  down  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  To  the  west,  again,  in  mhta,  the 
type  asnmilatee  to  that  of  the  Aryo-Dravidian 
prevailing  in  the  upper  Gangetio  valley.  This  is 
oharaoterued  hjr  a  longer  form  of  head  and  a 
narrower  and  finer  moulded  nose.  In  the  hill 
tracts  to  the  south  the  I^vidian  type  is  pre- 
dominant, that  of  a  raoe  distingmsbed  by  short 
stature,  long  form  of  head,  jdentiful  hur,  with 
the  nose  very  broad  and  depressed  at  the  root 
From  the  pomt  of  view  of  ethnology,  therefore, 
the  population  is  of  very  mixed  origin.  The 
Dravidian  type,  which  was  probably  that  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country,  has  been  over- 
laid and  modified  in  various  degrees  by  the  Aryan 
type,  which  worked  its  way  from  the  west  down 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  by  the  Mongnloid 
races  who  advanced  down  that  of  the  Brahma- 

Eutra.    There  is  no  ethnical  frontier,  anoh  as 
npassaUe  riven  or  mountain  ranges,  serviiig 
to  control  the  movonent  of  the  pt^nlation 
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him  one  end  of  tb»  Fravinoe  to  another.  The 
GangoB,  end  in  a  leaser  decree  the  Karatoyft,  the 
old  Mored  river  vhioh  divided  Bihar  from  tne  rest 
of  Bengal,  did  in  aome  degree  effect  this  purpose 
(O'Doonell,  Cenmu  Beport,  1891,  i  38) ;  bnt  the 
divisionB  thns  formed  did  not  remain  permanently 
distinct  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  languages, 
one  dialect  merging  gradually  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  next.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  (94  per  cent.)  nov  speak  one  or  other  of 
the  tongues  of  the  Aryan  tamily,  of  which  the 
moot  important  are  Beng&ll  to  the  east,  Hindi  to 
the  west,  and  the  OriyA  of  Oriaea  to  the  south. 
The  second  gronp  of  tongnes  is  that  known  as  the 
Mundft,  spoken  oy  the  Sant&Ia,  Hos,  and  cognate 
tribes.  These  represent  only  3'M  of  the  total 
population.  Still  lees  nnmencally  important  are 
the  laogoages  of  the  Dravidian  group,  of  which 
the  most  numerous  speakers  belong  to  the  Orftons 
(wh.  see)  and  allied  tribee ;  and  the  small  Tibeto* 
jSonnan  element  used  by  tribe*  <hi  the  northern 
frontier  towards  Nepll  or  OMiwud  in  the  dizeetion 
of  Burma. 

7.  Statistin  of  religloii.— The  divoM  etiutical 
duneteiisticB  of  the  people  are  reflected  in  the 
variety  of  the  religions  which  they  foUow.  The 

nalation  reoorded  at  the  last  Census  is  distri- 
ed  among  the  chief  reUgions  denominationa  as 
follows  I — 

Hindus.      .     40,687.962,  being  63  8  %oftotaL 
Mnhammadaiu  25.496,416  32*48 
Christians   .        278.366     „       -30  „ 
Anunists     .      2.780.468  3-54 
Buddhists    .        287,898     „  80 
Others  .      .  13,905     .,  -02 

8.  Animism. — It  will  be  convenient  to  dwu  first 
with  Animism,  the  most  primitive  form  of  the 
religion  of  Bemgal,  and  the  basis  of  the  beliefs 
vhiui  are  held  the  majority  of  the  people. 
But^  aa  it  appears  m  the  Census  returns,  the  term 
is  used  in  a  sense  different  from  that  usually 
accepted  by  writers  on  primitive  reli^on.  Thu 
form  of  belief  is  founded  on  the  conception  adopted 
by^primitive  man,  'that  every  object  which  nad 
activity  enough  to  affect  him  in  any  way  was 
animated  by  a  life  and  will  like  his  own.*  It 
was,  however,  found  impossible  to  obtun  correct 
retiuns  of  an  indefinite,  amorphous  religion  like 
ttiis,  for  which  those  who  hold  it  have  no  special 
name,  and  which  merges  so  directly  into  Hinduism 
and  into  lal&m  in  its  most  debased  form  that  the 
line  dividing  it  from  either  of  these  faiths  is 
uncertain.  Hence,  in  the  returns  of  those  who 
are  represented  as  professing  Animism  only  those 
persons  were  included  who  followed  a  tribal  re- 
ligion, or  worshipped  tribal  gods  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  orthodox  Hindu  pantheon.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  the  lower 
classes,  whose  religion  is  to  a  great  extent  of  an 
animistic  typ^  and  even  those  mem  here  of  the 
purely  animistic  tribes  who  lived  at  a  discanee 
from  their  tribal  headq^oarters.  were  reoorded  as 
Hindus.  Hence  the  Animists  of  the  Census  really 
represent  only  the  well>oi^anized  non-Aryan  or 
Dravidian  or  Mongoloid  tnl>es,  such  as  Sant&ls, 
Mundfis,  or  Orfions  who  inhabit  the  hilly  tiracts 
to  the  south-east  or  east  of  the  Province ;  and  the 
lower  castes  of  the  plain  country,  whose  belted 
are  of  an  analogous  tvpe,  appear  in  the  Cennu 
returns  as  Hindus.  Tne  returns  show  Animists, 
aa  thus  defined,  to  be  most  numerous  in  the 
Districts  of  R&nchI  and  Singhbham,  where  they 
represent  nearly  half  the  totol  population,  and  in 
a  smaller  proportion  in  the  SantU  Farganss  and 
the  other  hilly  tracts  of  Ghota  Ntepar  and  Orifisa. 

Theoharacteristiosof  Animism  m  Bengal,  which 
does  not  differ  to  any  important  extent  from 
f^t  found  in  other  parts  of  Northern  India  (see 
vot.  II.— 31 


'Th«ra  IiATwat 
potftnt  being',  inio 
thmfore,  it  \»  anas 


Dratidiaks),  have  been  thus  summarised  by  Gait 
(CWtM  Report,  1901.  t  162) : 

It  bat  wj  gwml  belief  in  aMiie  <»•  oauii- 
s  ii  weD-diipoaed  towuds  men,  and  whom, 
anaeoeeeM;  to  propitiftta.  Then  come  »  number 
of  erfl  ijdiita,  wtx>  m  HlKliapoeea  tonrds  humui  beinfci,  kdA 
to  ^loee  DMlevoleat  inlliience  are  aecribed  ftU  the  woee  whiob 
KflUct  nuuUdod.  To  them,  tberetore,  aaorUicea  moat  be  oflancL 
Tbeee  mslert^t  iplrlta  are  q'Ivwi  deldes,  •pirita  <rf  ttw  tiuia, 
Uie  rocks,  and  tbe  itreema,  and  eometimes  aleo  of  tiM  Mlw 
anocator*.  There  la  no  regular  prieetliood,  but  aonu  penona 
are  eappoeed  to  be  better  endowed  with  nie  powen  of  divl. 
nation  than  others.  When  a  calamity  oooms,  one  of  tlMwa 
dlriners,  ihamant,  or  sooUuayen,  to  called  on  to  aaoertaln 
the  carticolar  demon  irtio  Is  offended  and  who  raqoires  to  be 
padOed  by  a  saorUloe.  This  ia  done,  dther  hy  denl-daodnr, 
when  the  dlriner  works  himMlf  into  a  parazTsm  of  dninkeniMH 
and  exoltement.  and  then  holda  oonvette  with  the  nnanon 
■pirita  around  him,  or  by  the  aiamlBatlon  of  oroene  agga. 
aralna  of  rioe,  or  the  •ntimili  ot  a  fowL  Ibere  to  «  piolODiid 
belief  in  omens  of  all  aorta ;  ao  Jounajr  la  nndertakao  Tiiilnaa 
it  is  aaoert^ned  that  the  fates  are  prc^ltlous,  wblla  penooa 
who  bsTo  started  on  a  loumej  will  mm  back  should  advana 
omona  be  met  with  on  the  way.' 

It  would  perhaps  be  ImfKiesible  to  find  in  Bengal 
a  single  tnbe  which  is  in  the  purely  animistic 
stage.  Most  of  the  people  have  come  more  or  lees 
under  the  influence  tA  Hindn  missioiiarieSf  who 
have  introduced  among  them  the  nominal  womhip 
and  some  of  the  ritual  of  the  orthodox  ^kls.  while 
at  the  same  time  the  basis  of  their  beUefs  is 
some  form  of  Animism.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
Tipftr&s  (Gait,  op.  eit.  i.  186 f.)  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  secluded  jungle  tribe,  some  of  whose  deities 
are  of  a  distinctively  primitive  type— the  numina 
of  the  forest,  which  would  naturally  be  reguded 
as  objects  of  dread  by  people  exposed  to  the 
myriad  accidents  and  diseases  which  accompany 
the  work  of  dearing  the  jungle.  Thus,  Bur&sft  is 
their  forest-god,  who  is  old,  carries  a  mace,  and 
has  his  home  in  the  woods.  But  even  here  we  see 
some  signs  of  Hindu  influence  when  we  find  that 
his  son,  the  ^od  of  death,  is  coming  to  be  identified 
M'ith  the  Hindu  Yama.  Again,  among  the  same 
tribe  we  find  Maimungmft,  the  goddess  of  paddy 
fields,  who,  like  many  of  these  agricultural  deities, 
has  a  male  consort,  Thunfil,  and  Khulnngmft,  the 
goddess  of  cotton.  Deities  like  these  represent  u 
much  higher  stsfe  of  culture,  when  the  community 
has  cleared  the  forest  and  settled  down  to  a  life  of 
agriculture.  In  another  class  of  animistic  duties 
these  Tip&r&a  worstiip  tiie  ntmina  of  the  powers 
of  Nature— Tuimft,  a  river-goddess,  who  is  now 
coming  to  be  identified  with  the  Gangft,  or  Ganges, 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  plains  ;  and  Lftmprft  or 
Khabdt,  who  rules  sky  ana  ocean ;  and  S&ngrama, 
the  deity  who  presides  over  the  Him&laya.  Again, 
by  a  natural  course  of  evolution,  the  agrieultnrw 
goddesses,  who  are  primarily  regarded  as  bene- 
ficent, develop  on  their  chthonic  or  malignant  side 
into  seven  goddesses  who  preside  over  witchciaft. 

But  this  assignment  of  special  functions  to  a 
number  of  distinct  deities  is  not  the  most  primitive 
form  of  belief.  The  earlier  conception  u  ratiier 
the  belief  in  a  host  of  ill-defined  sjoritst  mostly 
malevolent,  to  whom  no  departments  in  the 
control  of  human  affairs  have  been  asngned. 
Such  is  practically  the  religion  of  the  Mundfts 
and  Orftons  (wh.  see).  The  Gulgulifis,  a  wander- 
ing non-Aiyan  tribe,  worship  *  a  host  of  spiritual 
powers,  whose  attribute  are  ill.defined,  and  who 
are  not  oonoeived  as  wearing  any  bodify  form. 
This  at  least  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
they  make  no  images,  and  that  BaktAwar,  the 
tutehury  deity  of  the  Patnft  Gulgulifts,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  small  mound  of  hardened  clay  set  up 
in  an  earthen  plate*  (Risley,  Tribes  and  Castea, 
i.  302).  The  Bhuiy&s,  asain,  worship  a  number 
of  communal  ghosts  wiui  *ill-definei  functions 
and  general  capadty  for  misohief  and  malevolence ' ; 
and  *the  rague  shapes  of  ghosts  or  demons  vho 
haunt  the  juigle  and  the  rock  are  tiie  real  povras 
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to  wluHn  the  average  Knnnl  lot^  for  the  wder- 
^1  of  his  moral  ^md  phyaioal  welfare'  {ib.  L  115, 

9^  WonUp  of  loFeet-^^ta  and  tree-^irite.— 

B^inning,  tEen,  from  what  is  probably  the  earliest 
Bta^e,  the  wordiip  by  a  tribe  of  colonists  of  the 
vagoe  spirits  whioh  people  the  jungle,  we  find 
among  the  Jn&nga,  a  Tery  primitlTe  tribe,  who 
have  only  quite  recently  aMndoned  the  wearing 
of  a  dress  of  leaves,  that  Barfim,  a  forest-deity, 
stands  at  the  head  of  their  i^jratem  and  is  regarded 
with  great  veneration,  while,  jnst  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  subordination  to  him  are  Th&n- 

Sti,  the  patron  of  the  village,  and  Baanmatt, 
other  Eaxth,  whoee  worship  marks  the  ad<»ition 
of  a  settled  village  and  agricnltnral  life.  A£  this 
ati^  we  also  naturally  find  the  worship  of  trees, 
or  rather  of  the  spirits  immanent  in  them,  whioh 
prevails  widely  among  the  non-Aryan  tribes,  and 
IB  well  established  in  the  lower  giades  of  Hindu- 
ism.  Thos,  the  Cheros  and  Knarwftrs  sacrifice 
every  three  years  a  bnfialo  and  other  animals  in 
the  Samft,  or  sacred  grove}  each  village  of  the 
KiB&ns  has  two  or  more  Sft,  or  sacred  groves ;  the 
Bliuiyfis  preserve  Deotft  Sarft,  or  sacred  groves, 
which  are  dedicated  to  four  deities ;  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  the  Mon^&a,  *  if  a  tree  be  destroyed,  the 
gods  evince  their  displeasure  by  witUliolding 
seasonable  rain ' ;  and  '  every  village  has  in  its 
vicinity  a  grove  reputed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 

grimitive  forest  left  intact  for  the  looal  gods  when 
lie  olearing  was  made'  (Dalttm,  Deaenptive  Eth- 
nology, 129.  132,  141,  186,  188).  Besides  the  fear 
that  the  total  destruction  of  the  jangle  may  rouse 
the  anger  of  the  tree^gods  in  case  a  suitable  asylum 
is  not  provided  for  tiiem,  there  is  the  genend  belief 
that  all  tree-cnttang  is  offensive  to  them.  Of  the 
Maghs  of  Eastern  Bengal  we  leam  that 
*  noUinir  bot  poeUive  orden  Mid  the  preMncc  of  Earopeuii 
would  ioduoe  them  to  trwpM  on  nuny  ot  Um  hflltopt,  whldi 
■Id.  by  thi   


demons.  With 


Euro- 


were  inhabited,  they  nld,  bv 

peftnB,  bowever,  ther  wobki  kdvuioe  feuleaitj,  ud  did  not 
BeaitMe  to  teQ  the  met,  the  blaine  of  luoh  Hoiilege  btiag 
Uid  upM  their  vUton.  On  ffUing  mj  verv  Urge  tree  <ne  u 
the  pu^  ftt  wrk  npon  it  wu  almyt  nmay  prepared  with  % 
green  twict,  lAioh  be  i%a  end  ideced  in  the  oentr*  ol  the  stamp 
the  inaiM^  ttM  tree  fell,  m  &  prmtitUUon  to  the  iplrlt  wbtch 
bad  been  diepleoed  wo  roughly,  pleediiw  tb«  nine  time  the 
orders  o(  the  atwwen  (or  the  work,  ui  deuing  me  spot  an 
orderiy  hjtd  to  teke  Uie  ddA  (felling-knife}  end  fell  the  flnt  tree 
himaeU  before  »  Ueg^  would  nuke  n  stroke,  end  WMOonsldered 
to  beer  «U  the  odium  o(  the  woA  with  the  dlspoeoaewd  sjrirlte, 
ttU  the  sniTBl  of  the  Bofopeens  relieved  Um  «l  Us  burden' 
{Catmttm  lUvitw,  z»L  6U). 

We  may  compare  with  this  anpwBtition  the 
early  Brabmanical  rule,  baaed  on  primitive  ani- 
mistic belief,  aocording  to  which,  when  tiie  priest 
cuts  a  toree  for  the  preparadon  of  the  aaonfidal 
post,  he  plaoea  a  blade  «l  the  sacred  dctrbha  grass 
between  the  axe  and  the  tree,  and  says,  '  O  ^ant, 
riiield  it  I  O  axe,  hurt  it  not  I  *  (Satap^ha  jBrOh- 
mana,  tr.  Eggeling,  SBE  xxvL  164).  The  wood- 
cutters in  the  Sundarbana  never  enter  the  jongle 
without  sendioc  their  fag^  in  advance,  who  ta^es 
upon  himself  tae  wrath  of  the  woodland  spirits 
(Wise,  Notes,  13).  The  same  writer  remarks 
187}  that  'it  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  of  the  latest 
outgrowths  of  the  corrupt  Vaishnavism  is  the 
veneration  of  trees.  The  Dervish  /ogir  will  not 
permit  a  leaf  or  twig  to  be  plucked  from  the  trees 
growing  within  the  akhdrdt  ("  ccmvents"),  although 
flowers  are  the  ordinary  offiering  at  the  tomb  of  a 
maAont  ("abbot").' 

The  non-Aryan  tribes  have  special  tree-feasts  of 
their  own.  Such  is  the  Sarhol  feast  of  the  Orfions 
(wh.  see),  when  flowers  of  the  S&I  (shorea  robwta) 
are  collected  by  the  pahdn,  or  local  priest,  from  a 
remnant  of  the  old  forest,  which  is  the  home  of 
6am&  BOrhi,  'the  old  woman  of  the  grove,'  who 
corresponds  to  the  J&hir  Erft  and  De^uU  of  the 
Mundss  (Dalton,  ep.  eit.  261).  The  OrSons  have 
a  iiimlar  feaatj  uie  Karamft,  in  which  a  Inaneh  <tf 


tills  sacred  tree  is  cut,  and  planted  in  the  village 
assembly-ground,  and  the  jro^^lt  of  both  sexes 
dance  round  it  (ii.  269).  The  same  dance  and 
feast  in  connexion  with  this  tree  prevail  among 
the  Kharwftrs,  Mftnjbls,  and  other  allied  non* 
Aryan  tribes  of  the  western  Vindhyan  and  Kaimttr 
ranges  (Crooke,  PB  ii.  M  ff.). 

BeeideB  this  there  is  the  cnlfe  of  special  treee, 
whioh  marks  an  advance  in  the  developmmt  of 
popular  belief.  In  some  cases  it  is  associated  with 
totemism,  the  tree  being  specially  worshipped 
the  tribe  or  giving  a  name  to  some  of  its  sections. 
The  X^pal  ^icut  religiota)  is  held  particularly 
aaered.  Its  trunk  is  the  halntation  of  Brahma, 
its  twigi  of  Tiahnn,  its  leaves  of  the  other  oods. 
The  tree  l«  deified  under  the  name  of  Vasadeva, 
and  water  is  poured  on  its  roots  by  pious 
people  after  the  morning  hath,  espedally  in  the 
month  of  Bais&kh  {April-May),  and  when  people 
are  in  trouble ;  the  Bel  (/Sole  marmelo»)  ia  sacred 
to  Siva,  its  leaves  are  used  in  his  worship  and  in 
that  of  the  Saktia,  or  female  powers,  and  as  it  is 
the  abode  of  Siva  none  except  Br&hmans  may  nee 
its  wood  for  fuel ;  but  pious  Hindus  of  the  Vatdi- 
nava  sect  will  not  so  much  as  mention  its  name. 
The  Tulasi  (Ocw  mum  sanetum)  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  Vishnu  as  the  Bd  does  to  Siva,  and 
the  plant  is  grown  in  the  oourtyards  of  all  who 
specially  make  him  their  object  of  worship. 

*It  Is  watered  eOar  the  dsily  beth,  sad  in  BAUb  a  pot 
llUed  with  vster,  wUch  di^is  Uuvugh  a  hide  in  the  battam, 
Is  suspended  orer  the  pbab  Intbe  enninr  ahuiviillt  atlti 
foot.  Hericnshoa]  is  bdlcmd  to  be  praNBtlnif.  Itsleeves 
ere  iSSsnHsl  for  the  proper  worsUp  of  Ylflna.  Itwjr  ere  believed 
to  hsn  a  ocst^  medlcuutl  etiec t  In  tbe  case  ol  maleriel  aSecUons, 
anderemnctiased  byn»tiTepraotationen'<Ctait,<ip.ei£.  L  Ifll). 

The  non-Aryan  emigrants  to  Bogra  pay  similar 
veneration  to  the  plantain  tree  after  reaping  ^e 
rice  crop.  Croats  and  pigs  are  sacrificed  to  it ;  it 
is  worshipped  before  weddings,  and  after  the  cere- 
mony the  oridal  garland  is  thrown  into  a  bamboo 
dump.  The  pramoe  of  marrying  brides  to  trees 
before  the  r^iilar  service  is  performed  is  common. 
It  appears  to  be  done  either  with  the  intenUon 
of  transferring  to  the  tree  any  possible  dangers 
which  may  r^ult  from  the  mam^e ;  or  it  is  a 
form  of  sympathetic,  mimetic,  or  homceopatbic 
magic  by  which  tibe  fertUiang  powers  of  the  spirit 
which  fnimatee  the  tree  and  revives  it  after  its 
winter  rest  are  oommunioated  to  the  girl  (PB  ii. 
116  ff.). 

zo.  Monntain-worship.— The  worship  of  tht 
mountain  springs  from  conceptions  anaJogons  to 
those  which  suggest  the  cult  of  trees.  The  hill, 
with  its  thick  jungle,  its  mysterious  caves  which 
seraa  to  be  entraocea  to  the  lower  world,  the 
danger  of  accident  from  a  fall  from  a  precipice,  an 
avalanohe  or  a  falling  boulder,  the  risk  oi  attack 
from  wild  animals  which  shelter  themselves  in  its 
recesses — all  promote  the  idea  that  it  is  infested 
by  malignant  spirits.  Again,  as  we  might  expect, 
bills  are  favounte  sites  for  the  worship  of  the  sun 
or  other  heavenly  objects.  This  was  the  case  in 
Greece,  where  many  of  the  old  hill-ahrines  of  the 
sun  have  now  been  taken  over  by  his  snccessOT, 
St.  Elias  (Frazer,  Pauaania*,  in.  304).  Mountain- 
worship  is  naturally  uncommon  in  the  plains, 
except  in  those  places  from  which  a  view  of  the 
mighty  chain  of  the  Himalayas  can  be  obtained. 
But  it  prevails  widely  among  the  non-Aryan  hill 
tribes,  like  the  Mundfts,  Sant&ls,  and  other  raoes 
occupying  the  plateau  of  Chota  Nftgpur,  who 
worsnip  a  mountain-god  known  as  Marang  BurS 
or  Bap  JPah&f,  '  the  great  mountain,'  to  whom  the 
tribal  priest  offers  a  sacrifice  of  buffaloes  or  other 
animals  (Dalton,  op.  eit.  135,  187  f.,  199,  210,  214, 
220f.,  267,  321).  In  the  same  way  the  Eis&Ds 
recognize  various  sacred  heighta  ipSt)  as  devoted 
to  their  soda  {ib,  132).  Of  the  same  ^pe  is  SKrIL 
Fenntl,  uie  moontain-god  of  the  Kandm. 
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'  H«  la  K  JoKloaa  god,  mm!  doM  noi  BtopWBUtatwwiMM  on 
hit  domkiD,  mod  the  chiet  objMt  ot  th*  woittilp  wfaicb  is  per- 
formed In  hii  hoDoar  In  April  ftad  Mftj  !•  to  induce  him  to 
protect  from  Um  MaakM  ot  wild  people  whoee  bruiueea 

UkM  ttMm  ■mofw  tba  lor— t-oUd  hills  d  th«  Ksndhmsto,  snd 
m  «  tall 


to  noon  «  fall  ykUd  o(  Um  Jnn^o  i»«duoti  wtakdi  the 
K.iMifcf  like  most  tfmllsr  tribaa,  um  to  Ittf^  tot  food.  Tta 
priests  of  BM  PenoQ  m  osUed  (bAwf.  sad  ttw  sppropriftte 
oflerinn  an  a  ra*  and  »  fowl  with  noa  and  atrcwg  drink* 

II.  Worah^oiwater-qririts.— Theagen<Twhiiui 
eauBM  water  to  flow  is  Tegarded  as  that  of  an  in- 
dwalling  spirit.  Henoe  comet  the  worahip  of 
rirm,  niidas,  oataraots,  wells,  and  streams.  Chief 
of  all,  amtnig  the  people  of  the  {dains,  is  Gangft 
H4,  or  Mother  Ganges,  who  is  a  benefioent  dei^. 
Thooi^in  origin  an  animistio  goddess,  she  is  now 
reoognised  hy  many  Hindns  as  the  wife  of  Siva. 

■Low  OMta  mndos,'^ writes  OaU  (so.  «tt.  L  1M\  ■throw 
"•^wiF  of  tndta  and  swaeta  into  tbs  imr  whan  batting,  sad 
ha  water  is  belief  tobeaoMcred  that  to  tosoh  K  wOl  paHtj 
any  ooa.  It  has  speci&I  rlrtat  on  tbs  ooonmnos  of  oartaln 
fogmi.  or  aaaptctoos  oonjaaotkna  of  the  planets,  when  large 
crowoB  aaaeiBDle  oo  its  banks  in  order  to  wadi  sad  be  clean. 
Ooaits  ara  Morifloed  oo  Umss  ooosAma,  and  In  soma  parte  they 
■fa  thrown  sHrs  Into  the  water,  whanoa  they  are  lakea  and 
eataBl^tba  MsDU^  Other  oaerii«B  are  tba  paraolsito  of  » 
epeois)  okas  of  dyded  Brfthnums  known  as  Qanfri^xttra. 
Hnmstlinea  Bia  goddeas  la  rsprassntsd  by  a  stnnda  aaroMB  ]ng 
CDad  wttb  watw  and  ■uimouBtsd  bj  a  manco  nrlf,  and  aome- 
tiMa  aa  a  laaiala  flgora  with  toar  huida,  rUUbc  on  »  makar,  or 
ftlmlnna  Mrins  moMtsr  lika  a  shark.  Inttiis  form  she  is 
wcmblppad  br  tbaflridacoastasot  Beml  Proper  who  laorUlos 
wUta  fosti  tobar  bafcna  startiBCOQ  a  flulncaqMotlQii,  and  also 
on  aoroe  waolal  oocaakip.  the  arte  of  wiJoh  variea.  Pilgrims 
•tCh4«oAr^<iirM|i<*teMo»«ak^tobwlDtfaanBaiaof 
tbsir  deosasad  aaosatota.  In  Uw  Santbll  Parpnaa  a  woman 
wonUpa  bw  OB  the  Mb  aitd  twalfth  dam  aIW|riTing birth 
to  a  diUd.  Ote  goei  to  a  ilfer  or  pood  and  poors  «1  on  a  dab 
o(  itone,  on  rt»  iba  Umo  diaweflraparMiKttaalar  Uasa,  and 
prura  tor  eatlnrsslanttloQ  to  health.  Oenidn  asoetloBp«iorm 
a  special  pwanos  in  btr  honoor  caUwl  Mtiin.  which  consMa 
In  T^tfiy  wnrj  ateht  In  tbs  month  of  MAgb  [Jsnnarr-Pabru. 
aiTl  seatsa  start  SMSd  on  a  smaa  plattMm  anctad  over  the 
rtvsr,  sngsgad  in  soob  pruer  and  meditation  aa  tbrir  saflerinsB 
bom  feoSld  wffl  alknr.  The  town  of  Tribso!  In  Hooghlyls 
bdd  to  bi  KMnUIr  bdr  baoaass  tbraa  saered  atiaamB,-tbe 


Oai«es,  the  Jamnnt.  IwJttw  BaraswatI,— which  matt  at  AUaht- 
bid,  bare  onoa  men  separate  from  eaofa  other.' 

In  Eastern  Bcoigal  the  observanoes  are  of  a 
similar  oharsoter  <Wis&  op.  oit.  188f.).  The 
Brahmaputra,  'son  of  malimft,'  is  lees  saored, 
having  only  a  nngle  feast^y  on  which  people 
assemole  to  bathe  on  its  banks. 

This  form  of  worship  seems  to  have  been  inde- 
pendently adopted  by  the  non-Aryan  tribes,  who 
have  lacred  rivers  (tf  their  own,  the  onlt  of  whieh 
is  not  derived  from  Hindu  inflaesoe.  Thus  tiie 
KharriAs  of  Singhbhflm  venerate  the  river  Koil, 
and  the  Sant&l  depends  on  the  jaety  of  his  desoend- 
anta  that  his  ashes  will  be  finally  committed  to 
the  sacred  river,  the  Damndi,  'to  be  borne  on  its 
swift  corrent  into  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  ocean, 
whence  the  race  first  had  its  being,  and  where, 
retaining,  it  fittingly  seeks  its  final  rest*  (Dalton, 
op.  eit.  1*9 ;  Bradiey-Birt,  Story  of<M  Indian  Up- 
bind,  286).  In  these  cases  the  river  is  little  more 
than  a  vague  personality ;  but  in  nuuiy  cases  this 
spirit  is  personified,  and  we  thus  arrive  at  the  host 
of  mter-gods  who  are  specially  revered  among 
the  large  fishing  and  boating  population  of  the 
Delta.  Thus  the  deity  of  the  river  TlstA  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  old  woman,  Ba|-hl  Jli&kur&nl  (*  the 
Old  Lady '),  and  *  is  one  of  the  common  objects  of 
worship  (&riamdisfnM)  amoBff  the  simple  pagans  of 
the  vidnity '  (Bttehanaii.  In  Hartin,  £W«m  India, 
ia.861). 

•  Sot satfsfled.- writes  Wlaa  (op*  "ft-  *«lth  attributlDg  a 
dhrtna  ebaraotsr  to  the  rivers  of  their  native  land,  tbe  Hindus 
have  peopled  ttM  waters  themaelves  with  anlmlstla  beings,  who 
protect  or  destroy  tbe  nnyiarded  bcsrtoien.' 

Such  is  Zindah  GnSzl,  ■  the  living  destroyer  of 
the  infidel,'  now  a  Mnhammadsn  saint,  but  evi- 
dently apromoted  animistio  spirit  {ih.  13  f. ).  Like 
him  Fir  Bhadr,  whose  home  is  at  Chittagong. 
Aeoording  to  one  legend,  he  is  a  deified  Portuguese 
•silm  who  Itmg  ago  reached  the  shore  by  eUnging 
to  a  fragment  of  a  wreck.  His  dargiih,  or  ceno- 


taph, is  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  city ; 
here  lamps  are  Ughted  at  night,  and  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Bennl  resort  to  his  shrine  in  obedience 
to  a  vow,  or  to  obtain  the  favour  and  intercession  of 
the  saint ;  while  Hindu  fishermen  regard  him  with 
aa  much  awe  as  do  the  M"*'^"'"*^*-""  (ti.  14  f.). 
The  Mallfth  boatmen  worship  a  water-giod,  Koilft 
Babft, '  Father  Charooal,*  described  as  aa  old  ney* 
bearded  personage,  who  as  the  'narry  oT  the 
Ganges'  {Oangdjx  k&  BtldOr)  saps  and  smlloira 
up  whatever  oppoees  the  sacred  streun. 

'Before  oastlnfa  new  net,  or  starting  on  a  ooinmsrdal  vse- 
tnre,  oftsrings  ol  molasses  and  seven  lands  of  grain  kneaded 
Into  balis,  are  oflered  to  him;  and  at  the  end  ot  theoeremoay 
ooe  of  the  balls  Is  placed  on  tbe  edge  of  tbe  water,  another  oa 
tbe  bow  ot  tbe  bo^^  M7). 

The  Fatal  boatmen  never  enter  on  the  work  of  a 
ferry  without  sacrificing  a  white  goat  to  the  river- 
goddess,  Qang&jl  {ib.  3&8}.  Another  water-goddess 
IB  EhftlA  Komirl,  'the  Creek  Maiden,'  to  whom 
fishennm  offer  the  firiri^fruits  of  thdr  labour  {ih. 
89S).  The  most  mysterious  of  theee  water-deities 
Kd  Bengal  is  Khwftiah  Khisr,  who  by  one  legend  is 
identified  with  Zn'l-qamain,  'he  of  the  two  horns,' 
or  Alexander  the  Oreat>  as  described  in  the  Qnr'ftii, 
S^ra  xviiL  Others  comieet  him  with  the  prophet 
Elias  or  Elijah.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  origin 
of  his  oultos,  Khwftjah  Ehizr  is  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  Indian  rivers  and  seas,  protecting  mariners 
from  ihipwreck,  and  visible  only  to  t^oee  who 
perform  a  forty  days'  vigil  on  the  river  bank.  In 
his  honour  a  raft  (Mftf)  made  irf  paper,  ornamented 
with  tinsel,  the  prow  reeembkng  a  female  fac^ 
with  the  crest  and  breast  of  a  peaoook,  is  set 
afloat  at  sunset  on  a  support  made  of  plantain 
stems,  when  its  flickering  lights  give  a  picturesque 
aspect  to  the  dark,  flooded  stresat.  The  person 
launching  the  raft  deposits  on  Uie  bank  some 
ginga,  nee,  and  plantains,  whieh  are  nsnallr  ap- 
propriated by  some  wretched  beggar  {ib.  12  fC^ 
The  basis  of  the  rite,  of  which  Fraxer  {OB*  iiL  87) 
has  collected  numerous  examples,  is  poudUy  the 
expulsion  of  the  spirits  of  evil  by  lannching  a  nft 
OT  iM>at  in  a  river  or  in  the  sea. 

12.  Worship  of  the  powers  of  nature. — The  per- 
sonification and  adoration  of  tiie  powers  of  natoro 
are  probaUy  later  in  origin  than  the  animistio 
belieb  whiwi  have  up  to  this  point  been  ecm- 
sidered.  The  most  primitive  obiects  of  worship 
seem  to  be  in  Bengal  purely  local — the  spirits  <n 
bill  or  rock,  of  the  aaimaJs  which  attack  the 
wood-entter,  of  qtring  and  stream,  of  all  connected 
with  man's  immediate  wants  ot  ooonpation.  It  is 
only  at  a  later  stage  that  he  seems  to  be  aUe  to 
generaliae  and  direct  his  attention  to  more  dutant 
powers  and  energies  like  those  of  the  ^anetaiy 
txidiee. 

(a)  Sun-vwnJup. — Among  the  orthodox  Hindus 
the  sun  (SdryaorGr&harftjl,  'King  of  the  planets') 
has  fallen  from  the  high  estate  which  he  secured 
in  Vedic  times,  and  has  now  become  a  mere  godling 
or  minor  god.  He  is,  however,  still  worshn)pecn 
especially  in  Bihftr  and  among  the  non-Aryan 
tribes  of  the  southern  hills.  Temples  have  been 
erected  in  hb  honour,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  those  at  Kanftrak,  near  Pun  in  Orissa,  and  at 

OAystrL  or  saered  verse,  whiofa  each  BrUunsn  most 
redto  dally,  is  oaffloated  to  blm.  Stwdv  Is  Mored  to  bim,  and 
on  that  dw  many  absbUn  tron  satteg  flih  or  fisib;  In  noM 
districts  salt  also  H  abstained  from.  Tbe  Snndays  in  tbe  month 
of  R&rttfk  t October-November)  an  spedsUy  set  aside  tor  Us 
worship  in  BIhir  and  parts  of  BengaL  The  great  fasti  val  In  his 
honour,  known  aa  the  Obhat  POJl,  Is  held  on  the  flCb  dqr  of  tbe 
Ughthalf  of  Kirttik,  when  tbe  people  gather  at  a  rivsr  or  pool 
and  offer  Hbations  to  tbe  eetttng  son,  and  repeat  tbe  oenoMMiy 
on  tbe  following  morning.  Tbey  also  main  ofbrbwe  of  whits 
Sowers,  sandal  paste,  betel'UUtt  rios,  nOk,  plaaUIPS.  etc 
BrUimsn  priests  sre  not  employed,  but  an  elderly  member  ot 
the  family,  osoally  a  femsJe,  conducts  the  wonl^'  (Oslt,i)}>. 
stt.  LlSSji  Even  MBhammadans  Johi  In  tbsss  ewemonies. 
Sun-worship  prevails  widely  among  the  non* 
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Aryan  tribes.  The  Orftoae  (wb.  Bee)  identify  him 
with  Dharmesh,  their  supreme  duty,  as  do  the 
Mimd&s,  Bhamij,  and  Hos,  who  wonihip  him  with 
offeruigs  of  fowls  and  spirits,  and  swear  by  his 
name.  The  Hfiiis  of  BlrbhOm  eacrifice  a  ^oat  to 
him  on  aome  Snnday  in  spring,  and,  atnotl^  in 
accordance  with  the  animistic  conception,  fae  is,  in 
K&jshahi,  provided  with  a  female  consort,  GhhaU 
mfita,  *  the  mother  of  the  sixth  day  rite' ;  that  is 
to  say,  his  festal  day,  when  women  make  ofifeiings 
at  his  shrine. 

{b)  Moon-vJorship.—Tbonf^  all  Hindn  cere- 
monies  are  ngiilated  by  the  rising  or  setting,  the 
waxing  or  waning  of  the  moon,  its  worship  is  much 
less  general  than  that  of  the  san.  Soma  in  Bengal 
is  represented  by  a  figure  of  a  white  man  sitting 
on  a  water-Ulv  and  drawn  by  ten  horses.  With 
his  right  hand  he  gives  a  blessing,  and  in  the 
other  he  holds  a  dub  (Ward,  Hindoos,  ii.  72).  His 
oolt  is  common  among  the  non-Aiyan  tribes.  For 
instance,  the  Kharrifis  offer  to  hmi  a  black  cock 
under  the  name  of  Jyolo  Dabo ;  the  Binjhifis  wor- 
ship him  as  Nind  Bongft ;  the  Mond&s  as  Chando 
OmaL  The  Mundft  legend  tells  how  on  one 
occasion  the  moon  deceived  the  son,  her  husband, 
and  in  his  anger  he  cut  her  in  two ;  bat  he  after- 
wards r^ented  of  his  wrath,  and  allom  her  at 
times  to  shine  forth  in  fnll  beauty  amidst  her 
daughters,  the  stars  (Risley,  op.  eit.  i.  468,  136 ; 
Dalton,  op.  dt.  186).  The  curious  rite  of  expulsion 
of  evil  by  flinging  brickbats  at  the  house  of  the 
person  afflicted  by  it  is  in  Bihar  connected  with 
moon-worship.  Bnt  it  is  j>robable  that  this  is 
mwely  a  sug^ettdon  of  periodicity  in  the  ohserr- 
anoe,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  compared  with  th« 
nnmerons  oases  in  India  and  elsewhere,  when  rail- 
ing at  women,  stone-throwing,  and  mock  fights, 
especially  in  connexion  with  spring  customs,  are 
regarded  as  modes  of  promoting  the  fertUitv  of 
the  crops  1^  the  expulsion  of  the  influences  wnich 
cause  injni^  to  them  {Frazer,  Pa*uani<u,  iiL  266  f . ). 
As  in  many  other  places,  the  moon  is  regarded  as 
the  deity  who  presides  over  crops,  heals  wounds, 
and  cures  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  eye 
(Gait  op.  cit.  i.  189;  f  razer,  GB'  ii.  164ff.).  It 
18  a  favourite  object  of  worship  with  women,  but 
in  Bengal  no  fixed  dates  are  q>pointed  for  these 
observances. 

(c)  Planet -vwrthip. — Of  the  planets  tho  most 
re^rded  is  sani,  or  Saturn. 

'Be  is  mooh  dreaded  and  ii  ovetaUr  propitiated,  ttlUiar  on 
Sfttordan  or  on  pftrtioiil*r  oocsriora  whfni  utrologlcnl  calotUk- 
ttoas  inwoabe  tta*£  •  vlritation  from  taim  to  be  apMUly  feared. 
He  Im*  no  imaffe,  bnt  is  representod  by  u  «*rthen  pot  Oiled 
witti  wster.  A  Mat  ia  plaoed  in  front  trf  it,  and  on  it  are  laid 
fln  tniita  and  five  flowera.  A  BrUunaa  prieat  ofBolates  at  tlie 
oateraonv,  and  tbe  pnMd,  or  oSerii^,  wUob  condsta  of  a  sort 
of  podduis  made  of  flour,  plantains,  sugar,  and  milk,  muat  be 
aaUD  on  the  apot  by  Uie  devoteea,  who  most  waah  their  moutlu 
oanfully  before  leaTtng;.  If  any  oasual  visitor  ahonld  arriTe 
whfle  the  cenmony  is  in  progreas,  he  must  wait  tiO  ft  U  oon* 
eluded,  and  eat  a  share  of  the  j>raidd,  otherwise  ha  will  Inoor 
the  godllng'B  displeasure' (cut,  op.  eft.  L  ISSt.). 

The  rule  Uiat  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  consumed  at 
once  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  deity,  is 
probably  based  on  the  fear  that  the  sacred  food 
mif^t  be  profaned  if  It  were  carried  outside  the 
sanctnaiy  (W.  R.  Smith,  282 ;  Frazer,  Pawanias, 
iii.  240).  Every  one  present  is  required  to  share 
in  consuming  the  oflering,  In  oUier  words,  he 
must  seek  communion  wiui  the  deity  1^  erang 
part  of  the  saored  meal. 

Rahu,  '  the  looser,'  or  '  the  seizer,'  is  the  demon 
who  causes  eclipses  by  devouring  uie  moon  for  a 
time.  He  must  be  soared  by  music  or  noise,  or  by 
bathing  at  a  holy  place  during  the  eclipse.  B&hu 
has  now  become  the  special  deity  of  two  menial 
tribes,  the  Dosftdhs  and  the  pii&ngars,  who 
worship  him  by  walking  throngh  a  pit  filled 
with  hot  cinders.  One  m  the  tribal  pnests,  be- 
coming possessed  by  the  god  walks  through  the 


fire,  and,  it  is  said,  escapes  injury.  Connected 
with  this  is  another  function,  in  which  a  ladder  is 
made  of  wood,  the  runes  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
sword-blade,  up  which  tne  priest  has  to  climb,  and 
decapitate  a  wnite  cock  tied  to  the  summit  of  the 
ladder.  A  fowl  of  this  colour  is  the  appropriate 
offering  to  the  sun>god.  The  object  of  the  rite 
app^xs  to  be,  by  a  form  of  symbolic  or  sympathetic 
magic,  to  propitiate  tbe  deities  who  oontrol  the 
rain  and  the  harvests  {PB  L  19  f.). 

13.  Earth-worship. — (a)  The  benign  mother. — 
The  earth-deity,  impersonated  as  a  goddess,  has 
a  twofold  ai^eot — on  the  one  hand  benignant,  on 
the  other  malignant.  On  her  benevolent  side  she 
is  re{|arded  as  the  mother  of  all  living  things  and 
the  giver  of  food.  In  this  province  she  is  known 
as  Bhadevl. '  earth-goddess ' ;  DharU  Mfil, '  Motiier 
Earth';  or  BasnndharA,  *  wealth-bearer';  Amba- 
b&chi,  and  Basomatl  'PhaknrftnL  Pious  Uiodus 
say  a  prayer  to  her  on  waking  in  the  early  morn- 
ing ;  tne  dying  man  and  the  mother  in  parturition 
are  laid  npon  ner  breast ;  when  a  calf  is  bom  the 
herdsman  lets  the  first  drop  of  milk  from  the  cow's 
udder  fcUl  on  the  ground. 

■  On  the  &nt  day  of  the  mondi  lAfh  (Jooe-Jnly)  she  ia 
suppoaed  to  menstruate,  and  there  is  an  entire  cessation  o( 
all  ploughing,  aowing,  and  other  asiioulturai  operations,  and 
widows  refrain  from  eating  cooked  noe.  On  the  fourth  di^  the 
baUiing  oeremony  ia  pertoimed,  in  aooordanoe  with  tbe  fUndo 
Idea  that  a  woman  who  menstraates  is  unclean  until  ahe  bathea 
on  the  fourth  day.  A  stone,  taken  to  represent  the  goddea,  ia 
placed  erect  on  the  ground,  and  the  top  of  it  is  punted  wlt^ 
Termillon.  The  honaewlfe  bathea  it  ^th  turmeria  water,  and  a 
betel-nut  ts  placed  on  a  piece  of  wood  oloee  by,  none  to 

then  bedecked  with  flowers,  and  offerings  of  milk,  plantaira^ 
etc.,  are  made '  (Oidt,  op.  eit.  L 188).  Tbe  smearing  of  tbe  atona 
with  TermiU(si  ladioataa  a  remlntooenoa  of  an  older  rite  of 
Uood-saralfloe. 

As  will  be  shown  in  connexion  with  the  Dravidiaa 
religion,  the  popular  idea  reeardin^  the  Earth 
is  that  her  fertility  periodicaUy  diminishes,  and 
must  be  restored  ay  various  methods  the  most 
common  of  which  is  blood-sacrifice.  Among  the 
Kandhs  (wh.  see)  the  rietim  was  a  human  befng, 
uid  fragments  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  were 
scattered  or  bnried  in  the  fields  to  renew  the 
strength  of  the  earth-spirit.  In  other  places  it  is 
suppled  that  the  same  result  will  be  attained  irr 
the  annual  symbolic  marriage  of  the  earth-god- 
dess, and  she  is  accordingly  provided  with  a  mala 
consort,  who  is  often  the  heiaa  of  ihegrOmet-devatd, 
or  guardian  gods  of  the  village.  In  Western  Ben- 
gal this  god  IS  usually  known  as  EhetrpAl,  'eartii- 
guardian,'  or  BhUnuya,  'earth-duty'  (see  DBA- 

VIDIANS). 

{b)  The  earth-goddess  in  her  malignant  fonn. — 
But  though  the  earth-goddesa  is  usually  regarded 
as  braievolent,  she  has  a  chthonic  or  malignant 
side  to  her  character.  While  she  is  regarded  as  the 
village  guardian,  and  protects  the  folk  and  thMT 
cattle  from  disease,  yet,  with  the  curious  inoon- 
sistency  which  characterizes  onlts  of  this  amor- 
phous Kind,  she  is  believed  to  be  the  causer  of 
epidemics,  especially  those  of  a  sudden,  unexpected, 
or  unaccountable  kind,  such  as  cholera  or  small- 
pox. In  this  maliffoant  manifestation  the  univer- 
sal earth-mother  is  the  prototype,  and  probably  the 
primitive  form  of  the  destructive  goddess  in  her 
manifold  forms— K&l!,  Devi,  DurgL*  and  number- 
less others  of  the  same  kind.  Her  functions, 
again,  as  the  causer  and  at  the  same  time  the 
averter  of  disease,  have  become  divided  into  depart- 
ments, and  spedal  maladies  hare  bean  placed  in 
charge  of  one  or  other  of  her  various  manifesta- 
tions. We  thus  reach  the  beggings  of  a  pantheon, 
when  each  department  of  human  activity  is  super- 
intended by  a  special  deity.  This  result  may  have 
been  reached  in  Bengal  by  one  of  two  ways :  either 
the  local  earth-go<Mes8  of  a  particular  locali^ 
gains  a  reputation  remarl^Ue  enres  bdng 
worked  at  her  shrine,  and  she  is  aoondini^  en- 
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tnuted  with  the  heftling  of  a  ipecial  class  of 
maladies;  or  it  may  mark  the  aggrcigation  of 
aereral  septs  to  fonn  a  tribe,  whenTsor  the  sake 
of  oonremenoe,  the  fnnotioiis  of  the  deities,  ODoe 
separate  bat  now  revered  in  ocnnmon,  are  dis- 
cmninated. 

(e)  TAs  tmaU-pox  ffoddesM.—Tht  amsll-pox  deity, 
Sltaift,  'she  that  loves  ooolnese,'  so  ealled  enphem- 
iatically  in  relation  to  the  fever  whioh  aooomranies 
the  malady,  is  also  known  as  BasantI  BOrhS 
('the  old  lady  of  spring'),  or  BasantI  Chaip^ 
('the  cruel  spring-goddess),  probaUy  becaose 
epidemioB  are  most  nsoal  at  this  season.  She,  by 
a  further  diflbrentiation  of  function,  is  now  one  of 
seven  sisters,  the  enumeration  of  whom  differs  in 
▼arioos  guts  of  the  Province.  Of  those  nsnally 
named,  Kanksr  Mitft  is  the  most  dreaded,  but 
haiMpUT  her  attacks  are  rare;  FhttlmltA  and  F&n* 
s&hl  Mftta  attack  children  under  the  Me  of  seven, 
Bsdl  M&t&  those  between  seven  and  nfteen,  Gul- 
salift  M&ta  those  of  any  age.  Sitalft  and  her  six 
sisters  are  often  represented  1^  seven  balls  of  clay 
plaoed  in  a  line  m  a  Hied  erected  outside  the 
Tillage  site,  wliere  sweetmeats  and  flowers  are 
offered.  In  times  of  emergency  the  higher  castes 
sacorifioe  goats  or  pif^ns,  and  the  menials  pigs.* 
In  eases  of  severe  epidemics  even  the  higher  castes 
offer  swine  to  the  seven  sisters;  but  the  wor- 
shippers, who  are  nsnally  women,  employ  men  of 
some  low  caste  to  perform  the  actual  sacrifice. 

The  collective  worshio  of  the  sisters  is  usually 
subordinated  to  that  of  Sitalft,  their  leader,  who  is 
often  represented  as  a  naked  woman,  painted  red 
and  mounted  on  an  ass,  with  a  bundle  of  broom- 
sticks in  one  hand  with  which  she  sweeps  away 
the  disease,  an  earthen  pot  under  her  left  arm,  and 
a  winnowing  fan  upon  ner  head.  Bat  her  image 
sometimes  assumea  more  groteeqne  forms. 

'SonMtfanM  Um  Imaf"  Is  ft  piMS  of  wood  or  ftone  with  ft 
btunu  tftoe  carved  on  It,  bcamnnd  with  oU  mmI  vennlllon  ftnd 
■toddcd  with  ipot*  or  imUi  of  gold.  lUru-,  or  bnm,  in  Imitation 
of  the  portolM  of  the  dliww.  In  Jeeeore  ftnd  No4khUl  abe 
tikee  the  form  urigned  to  her  In  the  PwOffat  of  ft  white  figure 
In  ft  ftate  of  perlecfnuditv,  wltile  In  OriaM  ftnd  Obftmp&rfto  the 
Is  repreaented  by  ma  eftrtben  pot.  In  Ehnlnft  she  1>  regftrded 
bj  ths  Pods,  not  merely  m  the  goddeae  of  amftU.pox,  Irat  as  their 
main  deity;  and  tf  a  penonia  oarrled  off  bye  tiger,  or  hiacropa 
an  dartrarad  ^  wild  ftalmsls,  it  ta  tboagbt  It  la  bscftosa  he  has 
iBonmd  tts  dhjiliasnra  ot  the  KDddaas^(aftt(,  op.  tU.  list). 

This  iqipeare  to  show  that  the  limitation  of  the 
goddess  to  superintend  diiease  is  a  later  ooncep- 
fion.  Elsewhere  she  is  worshipped  only  when 
ei^emios  of  small-pox,  measles,  or  cholera  break 
out>  or  when  children  are  inoculated  or  vaccinated. 
Sometimes  tiie  image  is  kept  in  a  temple ;  some- 
thnes  it  is  in  charge  of  vmsts  drawn  from  the 
lowest  esstea.  Bnt  when  the  higher  eastee  worship 
lur  they  perform  the  servioe  with  the  aid  of  a 
Brfthman  (Gait,  op.  cit.  i.  192).  Her  piimt  is  very 
often  selected  from  the  Mftll,  or  gardener  caste, 
and  his  treatment  of  the  disease,  wnioh  consists  in 
fanning  the  patient  with  a  branch  of  the  sacred 
tOm  tree  {tuadiraehta  huUea),  bathing  the  image 
(tf  tiie  goddess  to  alleviate  the  fever,  and  mumbling 
BpeUs  of  various  kinds,  has  been  fully  described 
Wise  (OT.  ctt.  843  f.). 

(rf)  The  cholera^odtUu.  —Akin  to  Sitalft  is  the 
goddess  of  cholera,  01ft  Bfbl.  *  lady  of  the  flux,*  or 
Olft  Chan4l,  '  the  cruel  one.'  She  is,  according  to 
Gisit  (op.  cU.  L  193),  sometimes  repreBenteoi  as 
wearing  a  gown  and  mounted  on  a  horse,  but 
usually  her  emblem  is  an  earthen  pot  plaoed  under 
a  Him  tree.  Her  priest  is  generally  drawn  from 
the  lower  castes,  and  her  uronrite  offering  is  a 
goat. 

(e)  Other  deities  of  (ftMoM.— Berides  the  deities 

*  with  tUajifg-aaailfloe  may  bs  ootnpftred  the  pig  of  partOcft- 
tion  ftt  the  Oreek  Tbesiaophori*  (Fmaer.  Pavmmiat,  UL  SM ; 
3.  B.  HarrlsOD,  FroUgomMa  to  Oraa*  lUi.  USL).  women  In 
Oreeoe  and  elscrwhere  were  often  ■peoiaUy  ssMtsd  to  offer 
aaoriaoa(F»ser,  op.eU.ia.im,it.W). 


of  disease  already  enumerated,  there  are  many 
others,  which  LUnstrate  the  development  of  Indian 
polytheism  from  an  animistic  substratum.  Like 
the  earth-goddess,  they  are  sometimes  provided  with 
a  male  consort.  Sitalft  herself  is  attraded  by  her 
male  counterpart,  Gha^tftkajanft,  '  he  who  has  ears 
as  broad  as  a  bcjl,'  or  '  he  who  wears  bells  in  his 
ears.*  In  the  Himiftlayas  he  is  supposed  to  possess 
great  personal  attractions,  is  worsliipped  under  the 
emblem  of  a  water-jar  as  the  healer  of  cutaneous 
disease,  and  is  a  ^tekeeper,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  minor  god  on  his  promoti<ai  to  a  seat  in  tiie 
orthodox  psotheon  (FJt  L  131).  Fever  is  provided 
with  a  special  godling,  Jwftrft  Nftr&yan,  and  the 
cholera-goddess,  Olft-Blbl,  has  kindred  duties  of 
the  same  kind,  the  Jogml  of  Orissa,  and  IHdl 
Jhaknrft9l  of  BardwAn.  The  B&jbansl  caste  have 
m  Chitan  ^akrOn  a  speinal  deity  who  removee 
barrenness  in  women.  Kftll^  again,  'the  de- 
stroyer,' develops  in  her  benignant  aspect  into 
Bakshyft  Kftll,  'the  protectrix,'  who,  wbUe  she 
brings  disease,  also  repels  it. 

14.  Animal-worship. — It  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  &r  animal-worship  in  Bengal  is  omneoted  with 
totenusm,  of  whioh  tnere  is  scone  evidence  (see 
below,  I  a8),  and  how  far  it  is  merely  a  develop* 
ment  01  Animism.  Here  it  is  practicaUy  identical 
with  the  cult  as  it  prevails  throughout  Northern 
Tn'^ia. 

(a)  Worahip  of  tk6  cow. — In  Eastern  Bengal  the 
cow  receives  divine  honours  at  least  twice  a  year, 
on  the  first  day  of  Baisftkh  (April-May),  and  on 
the  second  day  of  the  moon  in  Jyeshtbft  (May- 
Jane).  The  custom  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Baisftkh  Biha,  or  cattle-feast  of  Assam,  in  which 
on  the  first  day  the  cattle  are  rubbed  with  oil  and 
turmeric,  and  bathed  in  rivers  and  tanks  ;  on  the 
second  day  the  owners  prepare  a  feast,  invite  their 
neighbours  and  friends,  and  wear  new  clothes. 
The  remaining  five  days  of  the  festival,  which  since 
the  Vaish^va  reformation  has  become  associated 
with  the  colt  of  Knna,  are  spent  by  men  and 
women  in  dancing,  beating  of  .dnuns,  and  the 
singing  of  amorous  and  wanton  songs  {Calcutta 
Sevieut,  xxL  413).  The  animal,  of  oourse,  is  every- 
where protected  a  most  efficient  tabu;  and 
aerions  penance,  snui  as  msrehing  up  one  bank  of 
the  Ganges  from  the  ocean  as  tar  as  Hardw&r, 
where  the  river  leaves  the  hills,  and  returning 
eastward  al<mg  the  opposite  bank,  is  imposed  on 
any  one  who  uaya  the  sacred  beast  even  mis- 
adventure. But  this  respect  for  cows  does  not 
prevent  neglect,  starvation,  and  wanton  ernel^. 
Among  Aryans  the  zegazd  for  the  oow  is  compara- 
tively modem.  In  the  Yedas  we  find  instaaoea 
of  cow -sacrifice  and  beef -eating  (Rftjendralftla 
Mitra,  Indo-A  tyaru,  i  804  ff. ).  It  does  not  extend 
to  the  non.  Aryan  tribes,  and  it  seems  to  have  arisen 
at  a  stage  of  culture  higher  than  that  to  whioh 
mostof  tiiem  have  attained,  when  permanent  culti- 
vation finaily  takes  the  place  of  the  rude  methods 
of  periodioaUy  burning  down  patches  of  jungle, 
and  sowing  the  seeds,  whioh  is  the  habit  still 
pursued  by  the  less  advanced  tribes.  Among  the 
nalf-Hindnized  (xo^da  the  sacrifice  of  a  cow  is  part 
of  tiie  funeral  rites,  be^g  probably  connected  with 
the  death-feast  which  the  departed  soul  is  believed 
to  share  with  the  survivors.  After  the  cremation 
of  the  corpse  the  ashes  are  buried  and  covered  with 
a  large  slab  of  stone,  and  the  tail  of  the  victim  is 
attached  to  this  as  a  sign  that  the  obsequies  of  the 
deceased  have  been  decentiy  performed.  The  pre- 
judice against  the  use  of  mOk,  whioh  is  regarded 
as  a  foul  secretion,  is  characteristic  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  racce ;  but  it  Is  also  found  among  the 
Kols  and  the  Kandfas  of  Ganjftm  (Dalton,  m>.  cit. 
283 ;  Maltby-Leman,  Mamiuxaof  QcmiavKy  09). 
(6)  Other  eaered  ontmaXr.— The  nonk^  is  a 
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aacored  beast,  partionlarly  thmt  variety  known  m 
the  LangOr  {SMonopitMeut  tnteltut),  which  ia 
identiliea  witii  the  monkey-eod,  Hanomfin.  The 
oonunon  Hinda  theory  that  the  beast  is  worshipped 
aa  the  representative  of  the  demigod  or  hero  who 
assisted  R&ma  in  his  wars  with  BAvana  to  recover 
his  ravished  wife,  Sltft,  is  obviously  a  late  inven- 
tion. The  worship  of  the  boman-Uke  animal  was 
more  primitive  than  the  legend  by  which  it  is 
now  explained,  and  may  have  been  independently 
adopted  by  the  Aryan  as  well  as  by  the  non-Aryan 
raoes.  Amootf  the  latter  the  aboriginal  Savaras  of 
Shfih&bfid  make  images  of  him  which  differ  from 
the  orthodox  Hindu  type;  and  the  Bhniyfts  of 
Keonjhar  revere  him  onder  the  title  of  Bir,  that 
is,  Vira  or  Mah&vira,  'great  hero'  (Bnchanan,  op. 
At.  L  467 ;  Daltoo,  op.  eit.  140, 147).  In  Weetem 
Bengal  the  first  duty  of  the  founder  of  a  hamlet  is 
to  erect  an  image  oi  Hanumftn,  which  is  kept  duly 
decorated  with  daubs  of  vermilion.  He  is  regarded 
as  typifying  the  virile  element,  and  thus,  as  the  pro- 
tector of  crops  and  cattle,  is  oonoeived  to  stand  to 
the  Earth-Mother  in  the  relatirai  of  consort.  Even 
the  Maeaeutf  the  common  monkey,  is  pioteeted 
though  ha  is  exceedingly  misohievona.  It  is  be- 
lievM  that  no  one  can  uve  when  a  m«tkery  has 
met  his  death,  and  his  bones  are  so  onluoky  that  a 
special  class  of  exoroists  in  Bih&r  find  their  oocupa- 
tion  in  ascertaining  that  such  bones  do  not  pollute 
the  ground  on  which  a  new  house  is  about  to  be 
erected  (Buchanan,  op.  etf.  U.  141  f.).  Acootding 
to  one  tradition,  the  monkOT  is  Icnown  as  PotumM 
pjU,  '  son  of  the  wind,'  a  oellef  accepted  by  tiie 
Bhniyfts  of  SinghbhOm,  who  revere  him  and  call 
themselves  Pavanbans,  *  the  wind  children,'  to  the 
present  day.  The  same  belief  prevails  among  the 
fisher  castes  of  Eastern  Bragal,  who  invoke  him  in 
a  calm,  instead  of  wUstUng  as  tiie  British  tar  does 
(Wise,  op.  cit.  137). 

The  tiger  among  tiie  forest  tribes  is  nafeiually 
supposed  to  represent  the  evil  spirit  of  the  woods, 
and  the  fear  which  he  causes  leads  to  reverence 
and  propitiation.  As  Banrftjft, '  lord  of  the  jnngle,' 
he  is  the  chief  object  of  worship  among  the  KisAns 
and  Sant&ls.  The  former  will  not  1^1  him,  and 
believe  that  in  return  for  their  devotion  he  will 
spare  a  tribesman  (Oidton,  op.  cU.  132).  The 
Sant&ls,  especially  those  who  have  suffered  loss 
from  his  attacks,  adore  him.  When  a  Sant&l  is 
carried  off  by  the  beast,  the  head  of  the  family 
deems  it  necessary  to  propitiate  the  Bftgh  Bhat,  or 
*  tiser  devil.*  SunneOs  gives  a  curious  account  of 
a  shamanistic  rite  among  the  Qo^ds,  in  which  two 
men  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  Bft^ittvar, 
tiger  lord,'  fell  ravenously  upon  a  bleating  kid,  and 
tore  it  with  their  teeth  till  it  expired  (Dalton,  op. 
cit.  280).  The  baghaui,  or  shrine  erected  on  the 
spot  where  a  tiger  has  lolled  a  man,  is  r^arded  as 
a  place  where  offerinES  of  propitiation  should  be 
made.  Every  passer-by  adds  a  stone  to  the  cairn, 
and  wood-oatteis  Ught  a  lamp  or  main  an  obUu^m 
to  appease  the  angry  MtU,  or  s^t  td  tim  man 
who  was  slain. 

The  patron  dettiea  <rf  the  Tillwe.— The 
deities  who  nave  been  enumerated  are  wose  con- 
nected with  the  clearing  of  the  forest  and  the 
bftginnrugs  of  an  agric^tozal  life.  Whai  the 
viuage  has  been  founded  and  farming  beotmies 
well  estaUisiied,  another  form  of  wmhip  to  a 
large  extent  replaces  beliefe  of  this  kind.  This  is 
the  cult  of  the  Grftma-deratft  or  Grftmya-devatft, 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  village,  who  preside 
over  the  welfare  of  the  community.  These  deities 
differ  from  the  jungle  godlings  inasmuch  as.  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  purelT  IohmI  and  attached  to  a 
single  viUage.  Those  wnose  xansn  is  wider  than 
the  vUlaee  boundaries  seem  oraaUy  to  be  akin  to 
the  jnngle  qnrits.  Thna,  one  of  this  class,  DhoUl 


Chand,  inhabits  a  sacred  grove  where  nws  are  tied 
to  the  branches  to  secure  the  birth  of  chfidren,  and 
people  make  obeisance  whenever  they  pass  her 
abode.  Another,  Bvai  Durgft,  in  Mymensingh,  ia 
worshipped  on  behalf  of  children ;  sacrifices  of 
pigeons  or  goats  are  made  to  her,  and  the  flesh  ia 
eaten  by  people  of  low  caste  (Gait,  op.  cit.  i  200). 
Asain,  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  these 
village-deities  acquires  a  reputation  for  caring 
disease  or  ptoonnng  other  benefits  for  ito  wor- 
shippers, th  thus  beoomes  known  beyond  its  own 
special  area ;  a  cult  is  started  ;  a  temple  is  built ; 
and,  finally,  the  place  beoomes  the  resort  of  pil* 
grims.  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  famous 
shrines,  like  that  of  K&ll  at  Kftligh&t,  near  Cal- 
ontt^— the  EalkattSwali  K&U,  as  &e  is  called.~-a 
weU-ki  lown  dei^  timn^hout  Northern  India ;  or, 
sfcain,  the  village  may  develop  into  a  town  or  dty, 
and  the  Grftma^devatA  beoomes  its  guardian,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  PatanadevI  or  Patanttvati,  the 

Srotecting  goddess  of  the  city  of  Patna.  The 
Ir&hmans  who  have  taken  np  her  colt  no  longer 
recognise  her  as  a  Grftma-devat^and  assert  that 
she  IB  me  fonn  of  tlie  HKmae  of  Siva  (Buchaaao, 
op.  of.  L  101). 

tt.  The  village  ahrine.— The  shrine  of  these 
village-gods  is  rarely  of  more  pretensions  than  a 
pile  of  stones  set  up  under  the  village  tree,  which 
u  often  one  of  the  species  regarded  as  sacred. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  visible  representation  of  the 
deity  beyond  a  stime  or  mound.  Occasionally  a 
bell  is  {oovided  which  the  worshipper  rings  to 
announce  his  preeenoe  to  the  god,  who  may  be 
sleeping  or  on  a  journey.  In  Hooghly  an  earthm 
pot  fillM  with  water,  with  a  mango  twig  placed  on 
the  top,  the  whole  covered  with  a  piece  of  white 
oloth,  T^oesente  the  deity.  In  some  oases  the 
eommfni  wmship  on  behau  of  thevillaga  is  done 
by  the  headman ;  sometimes  the  priest  is  drawn 
from  one  of  the  lowest  castes;  and,  even  in  those 
villages  in  which  persQUs  of  high  caste  reside,  the 
business  of  controlling  and  propitiating  the  local 
spirits  is  left  in  ohaige  of  a  neage  priest,  because 
he,  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, is  supposed  to  understand  the  ways  of 
the  village-gods  better  than  any  newcomer.  For 
the  sanoe  reason,  the  nnosnny duty  of  watchingthe 
fields  at  night  is  entensted  to  the  menial  csates, 
who  are  supposed  to  understand  how  to  control  the 
spirits  which  walk  in  the  darkness.  The  offerings 
at  the  village  shrine  consist  usually  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  milk  or  spirituous  li([Uor,  food  cooked  or 
uncooked ;  bnt  in  cases  of  special  emergemr^,  goata 
or  pigeons  or  pigs  are  sacrificed.  The  offerings 
are  generally  taken  and  ecmsumed  by  the  wor< 
shipper  and  his  family,  except  the  head,  which  was 
pEombl^  the  god's  share,  and  is  appropriated  by 
the  ofiiciant  after  he  has  let  a  few  drops  of  blood 
from  it  fall  upon  the  altar. 

17.  Titles  of  the  GrimaHleratl.— Among  the 
jungle  tribes,  where  the  cult  is  in  its  most  primi- 
tive phase,  the  term  Ordma.demMta  has,  as  we 
mi^ht  expect,  an  uncertain  connotation.  It  is  not 
limited  to  the  actual  village-deities,  but  is  extended 
to  the  tribal  gods  of  forest  or  mountain,  like  Marang 
Bnrfl  of  the  Sant&ls,  ThftnpatI  of  the  Savarfts, 
Ju&ngs,  BanriB,  and  B&gdis,  Sam&  BOrhi  of  the 
(Arsons,  and  Du&r  Pahftr  or  DorA  of  the  Cheros 
(Gait,  op.  eit.  I  200).  As  settled  life  pn^reeses, 
these  deities  gradually  merge  in  the  village 
pantheon.  In  the  plain  oonntrv  the  titles  of  the 
Gr&ma-devata  are  legion.  Bucnanan  {op.  eit.  ii. 
131)  gives  a  long  list  of  those  worshipped  in  the 
Distxiotof  Bhft^por;  but  he  Ulustrates  the  un- 
certain charaeter  of  the  cult  by  classing  SiTa  and 
Kftll  as  Qnma*devatfi8.  This,  no  doabt,  was  the 
primitive  oonoepUon ;  bat  these  have  now  become 
national  gods,  of  much  hi^ier  rank  than  the 
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local  TiUage-Kodlings.  In  Bhagalpnr,  Baohanan 
states,  one  of  the  most  oommon  oi  these  deitaea 
is  Biahahart,  'who  oontrols  snakes;  Biddheivarl, 
Gha^^If  Mah&mftyft  are  not  very  oommon, 
while  he  saw  no  shrine  in  hcmoiir  of  Sitalft.  He 
menticMia  alio  that  a  reiy  oommon  TiUoge-god  was 
DabSUiayharan,  the  ^bost  of  a  Br&hman  who, 
to  revenge  a  wrong  which  he  had  sustained,  com- 
mitted suicide  (see  below,  |  K).  Wise  (op.  eU. 
133  ff.),  amon^  the  most  popular  <rf  the  Grftma- 
devatft  worshipped  in  Eastern  Bengal,  names 
Bil|-h&-Bfl4*hI,  tne  androsynoos  form  of  the  Earth- 
deity  ;  Panehanandft,  who  preserrea  children  from 
ncbiiess ;  Aranyft  <v  JamU  Sashfhl,  the  faToorite 
goddess  of  Ben^di  women,  who  ensures  the  health 
of  children,  and  cures  barraoneas  ;  Biddhe^varl  and 
Vhddhe^varl,  who  are  now  regarded  by  Brfthmans 
as  *  parts '  {mkia)  of  Dnrgft ;  m  other  words,  these 
have  now  taken  their  plaoe  among  the  greater 
goda. 

z8.  Promodoa  of  Ihc  GrliiHi^4na4t  to  U^ier 
rank. — ^The  mode  br  which  these  deitiee  are  pro- 
moted will  be  ooDsidered  in  connexion  with  the 
Diavidians  (wh.  see).  But  a  few  instances  of  the 
&u!t  m^  be  given  m>m  BeneaL  Thaknrft^I  Mil, 
whom  Dalton  (op,  eit.  147.  149)  oalla  '  the  blood- 
thirsty  goddeaa'  of  the  Bhniyta,  has  now  become 
a  fmrm  of  Dazgft  or  KilLaad  in  SingfabhOm and 
Loh&rdagft  {•  senred  1^  a  BhniT&  prieet  with  sacri- 
fices of  goats  and  ahe^p,  the  flesh  ot  which  he  shares 
with  the  worshippers.  The  Birhois  now  call  the 
piece  of  wood  which  they  worship  Mah&mftyL  who 
IB  supposed  to  be  the  diuighter  oi  the  Hindu  Devi ; 
and  a  tridentpunted  red  ia  wwshlpped  aa  the 
monkey-god,  HannmAn.  who  ia  believed  to  be  an 
officer  of  i>evl  (ib.  220).  The  Kidan  of  Bhftgalpur 
and  the  Santil  Pa^anaa  wraahip  animietie  goda» 
but, 

*tf  ooMtioned  kboat  tb^  raUrion,  wtD  nj/tj  tb*t  ttMjr  are 
Hi  DOM,  and  wUl  talk  nradr  ftboat  PuMiienrar,  Mahtdco,  uid 
'nibno,  H  U  tb07  Urad  In  tb*  tmt  odour  of  orthodoxv  iamMd 
o(  bang,  u  In  fact  ttw;  uv^boliy  ontaide  ot  th«  BrUmwnkal 
SjftHB.  To  talk  abont  tb«  alndn  goda  b  naaallr  Uio  ftrat  atep 
toward*  Uaal  Inaensiblo  adoption  o(  tfaa  axtamala  ot  Hlndulam 
iridob  takaa  Um  plaoe  of  tbe  formal  and  open  oooTenion  whiob 
sUnter  and  (m  adKttiT*  oreads  demand.  The  ntrt  thing  ia  to 
Mt  op  BrUunana  wnoae  tnflaanoa,  furtbered  bj  a  varie^  ol 
aoefartonaa,Kmdnall7depoaaa  tbe  tribal  gods,  tnuutorme  uiem 
Into  orthodox  ibapes,  and  gires  them  plBMe  in  the  regular 
PantbeoB  as  lood  manUestatlens  of  thu  or  that  well-known 
prine^ria,  </t  relegates  tbam  toa  deotnt  and  inoBendve  obaoarltgr 
at  booaelMld  or  rtUage  daltlea.  of  all.  If  tbe  tribe  Is  an 
infloentlal  one,  and  its  leading  men  hold  land,  tbe7  give  them- 
selves brevet  rank  as  BtJpate^(Blsler,  op-  oU.  i.  809) 

la  Development  of  Animiam  into  Hinduism. — 
In  Ben^l,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Horthem  India,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
stages  by  which  pecoile  In  the  animistic  stage 
of  belief  are  promoted,  if  this  phrase  aoouratdy 
expresses  the  fact,  into  Hinduism.  It  is  very  dim- 
cult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  find  a  Rarely  animisUo 
tribe  in  the  plains.  The  degraded  Sadras  of  Orissa 
seem  to  recognize  none  of  uie  regular  Hindu  gods. 
They  worship  an  animistio  goddess  of  their  own, 
FaAcha-khanda,  'she  of  the  five  swords,'  with 
offerings  of  he-goats,  fowls,  and  rice,  which  are 
consumed  by  the  perform  ere  of  the  sacrifice.  Tbe 
headman  officiates  at  all  acta  of  public  worship ; 
they  have  no  Brfthmans,  and  perform  no  irdddha,  or 
mind-rite,  for  the  dead  (Risiey,  op.  cU.  ii.  267  f.). 
But  even  the  Poms  (wh.  see),  tlie  lowest  menials  of 
the  plains,  worship,  at  least  in  name,  the  regular 
Hindu  deities,  sudi  as  BAdbA,  Kwia,  KftU,  and 
Nicftyan  (ib.  L  246),  the  explanation  being;  that 
they  nave  been  tot  agea  helota  in  tlie  service  of 
Hindu  masters,  whose  religion  thev  naturally 
imitate.  Sometimes,  again,  it  ia  found,  that,  while 
one  paxt  of  a  tribe  has  to  some  indefinite  extent 
adopted  the  Hindu  religion,  another  divisiou  re- 
mains animistio.  Among  the  BhOmij,  while  the 
well-to^  tenants  empuy  Brfthmans  as  their 


family  priests  and  worship  the  Mother-goddess 
under  the  forms  of  Kftll  or  Mahftm&yft,  the  mass 
of  the  tribe  roveres  the  Sun  as  Suig-b(mgft  or 
DhaxmmA,  and  worships  a  host  of  minor  gmls  of 
the  animistio  class  (Rtsley,  eU.  i.  124).  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  Binjhifis,  Birhors,  and 
Cheroe  (ib.  L  136,  138,  20S).  The  Koiri  and  Kurml 
tribes  furnish  examples  of  people  whose  religion 
obviously  depends  upon  their  environment.  That 
portion  of  tnese  tnbea  which  still  occupies  the 
animistic  area  of  Chotft  Nftgpar  continues  the 
worship  of  the  ncm-Aryan  deities,  while  those  who 
have  migrated  to  the  plains  in  Bihftr  have  OMne 
almost  oomplrtely  under  Hindu  infiuenoe  (ib.  L 
003,034). 

ao.  Development  of  the  tribal  priesthood.— This 
process  of  evolution  is  dearly  shown  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  prieethood.  The  Korwfts,  according 
to  Dalton  (op.  eit.  220),  have  no  priests,  beoaoae, 
aa  he  asserta,  they  have  no  goda,  their  wonhip 
b^ng  entirely  confined  to  t^t  at  the  immeff  of 
their  ancestors — a  rite  which  mnst  necessarily  be 
performed  by  tbe  head  of  the  family.  Elsewhera, 
however,  they  employ  baigSt,  or  tribal  priests. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Mftl  Paaftruts> 
among  whom  the  head  of  the  household  performs 
all  nugtons  and  cwefflonial  obaarvanoea.  Theee 
people  are,  however,  on  the  road  to  imnnotitm, 
because  they  hold  Brfthmans  in  some  d^ree  of 
honour,  and  presents  are  given  to  them  on  festal 
occasions  (Rislev,  op.  eit.  iL  71).  The  Banrls  of 
Western  Bengal  appoint  aa  their  priests  men  of 
Uieir  own  cas^  tenned  tavA  or  degharid,  some  of 
whom  hold  patches  of  land  rent-free  or  at  a 
nmninal  rent  aa  remuneration  for  thur  svviees ; 
but  the  teiba  in  Eastern  Bengal  empl<^  a  low 
class  of  Brfthmans  (ib.  L  81).  One  section  of  the 
Poms  appoints  the  son  of  the  dead  man's  sister  or 
of  his  female  cousin  to  perform  the  obeeqoial  rites, 
and  to  recite  the  appropriate  sacred  verses  (mantrtt) 
at  the  funeral  For  these  aervieea  he  reoaiveB  a 
fee  when  the  inheritance  oomea  to  be  divided. 
This  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  mle  by  wnioh  kinship  is  traced  thnmgh 
the  female.  No  other  indications  of  an  extinct 
custom  of  female  kinship  are  now  traoeable  among 
these  people,  and  the  fact  that  in  Weatem  Bengu 
the  eldeat  son  on  the  diviiton  of  the  inheritance 
geta  an  extra  ahare  Beans  to  show  that  kinship 
through  males  mnst  have  been  in  force  fat  a  long 
period  (ib.  i  245).  This  custom,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  at  one  time  widely  spread  among 
many  of  the  North  Indian  tribes.  The  Kii&sls  and 
Gftros  of  Assam  still  trace  succession  through  the 
female}  so  do  the  Hftris,  TiOa,  and  Tftntis  of 
Bihftr ;  forest  tribes  in  the  United  Provinces,  like 
the  Bhuiyftrs  and  the  Kols,  and  evm,  according 
to  Wise,  the  Mithilft  and  Sarvarift  groups  <n 
Brfthmans,  who  recognize  the  sister's  son  as  family 
raiest  (Risiey,  Cenaui  of  India  Bep.  1901,  L  448| 
Wise,  op.  eit.  127 ;  Crooke,  Tribe*  and  CaH«$,  iL 
95.  iiL  809 ;  Dalton,  op.  eit.  63). 

The  next  stage  is  reached  among  those  tribes 
which  employ  Brfthmana  only  for  special  functions, 
and  perform  their  ordinary  religions  rites  through 
the  agency  of  their  own  kmsmen.  The  Bhandftri, 
or  barber  caste  of  Orissa,  perform  the  service  of 
the  orthodox  gods  through  Brfthmans,  who  are 
received  on  equal  terms  other  members  of  the 
sacred  order;  but  the  worship  of  the  village 

foddeas,  Grftm-devaU,  is  done  the  head  of  the 
ousehold  (Risiey,  Tribes,  L  9Sf).  In  the  same 
way  the  Binds  and  Clieros  of  Bihftr,  who  have 
copied  with  more  or  less  accuracy  the  external 
observances  of  Brfthmanism,  employ  Brfthmans  in 
the  worship  of  the  higher  gods,  while  the  house- 
hold worship  of  the  local  deities  is  done  by  the 
men  of  the  nmily,  w  bj  a  btuffAi  or  hedge  priaat, 
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drawn  from  one  of  tbe  non-Arrau  tribes  {U>.  i 
132,  202).  Even  a  caste  like  the  KftadOs,  or  erain- 
parohers  of  Bih&r  and  Bengal,  who  pretend  to  a 
nigh  standard  of  OTthodozy,  worahip  the  godling 
GflTuyft  in  a  fadiion  wbi<di  is  hardly  in  keeping 
vitb  their  high  Bocial  position. 

*  A  lump  of  (Uftj  ii  Mt  up  ouialds  the  booM  to  repnaent  ths 
cMtr,  »Doat(U><wh.  mo)  olBdates  m  prteatt«ad  Uw  Tfotlm  to 
ft  pig  which  li  bought  for  a  price  from  ttaa  DcMMh,  aUia  bj 
blm  ftt  the  Instuott  of  the  K&ndu  woraUppen,  ud  thee  eUeo 
Iqr  the  buoilr  of  the  prieat'  iH>.  i.  116). 

Finally,  some  tribes  who  do  employ  Brahmans 
for  all  rwigions  services  and  fanuly  ceremonies 
are  nnable  to  seonre  Uie  services  oi  the  highest 
groups  of  the  priestly  order,  and  are  forcwl  to 
content  themselves  with  those  of  lower  rank. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bhakat  OrOons, — 
a  branch  of  the  great  non-Aryan  tribe  which  is 
now  gradoally  adopting  the  Hindu  religion  and 
its  ritee, — Brahmans  deign  to  offer  their  services 
as  gurus,  or  spiritual  guides,  but  refuse  to  officiate 
as  their  priests.  The  sacrifice  ia  accordingly  done 
by  any  influential  member  of  the  tribe  who  nappens 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  rituaL  Ld  their  marriages 
they  try  to  imitate  the  Hindu  ceremony;  the 
nnest,  however,  is  not  a  Br&hman,  bnt  a  tribesman 
lib.  L  91).  The  Koiils,  a  cultivating  tribe  of  Bihar 
and  Chotft  Nfigpur,  profess  to  be  oruiodoz  Hindus ; 
bat  th^  oTtnodozy,  as  we  have  already  seen 
<above,  §  19),  seems  to  vary  with  locality,  and 
may  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of  oonsideration 
accorded  to  their  Br&hmansand  by  the  nature  of 
their  local  eods.  In  Chot&  N&gpur  those  Brfihmans 
who  serve  uiem  as  priests  are  not  received  on  equal 
terms  by  other  Br&hmans ;  and  among  their  minor 
gods  we  find  non-Aiyan  duties,  like  Marang  Bnrd 
and  Bar  Pahft^,  side  by  side  with  Hindu  gods, 
or  rather  perhaps  aboriginal  gods  invested  with 
Hindu  titles,  like  Paramefivari  and  Hanumfin. 
Mounds  of  dried  clay  representing  these  are  found 
in  every  house ;  and  there  is  often  a  larger  monnd 
under  a  sacred  tree  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
oitire  group  of  deities  (Dalton,  op.  eii.  321 ;  lUsley, 
op.  CT#.  i.  503). 

21.  BhQta^worship.— Another  form  of  worship 
which  Ulustrates  the  transition  from  Animism  to 
Brfihmanism  is  that  of  Bhtltas,  which  prevails 
more  or  less  among  all  classes  of  the  population 
of  Bengal,  from  the  non-Airan  tribes  up  to  those 
who  have  aoeepted  the  belief  of  Hinduism. 
The  term  MUt,  or  bhSta,  meaning  in  Sanskrit 
'formed*  or  'created,'  is  in  the  earlier  sacred 
literature  applied  to  the  powers  of  Nature,  and 
even  to  deities.  Siva  himself  is  called  BhQttevara, 
or  '  Lord  of  spirits.'  But  tbe  name  is  now  popu- 
larly applied  to  a  malignant  evil  spirit,  properly 
the  ghost  of  a  man  who  has  died  a  violent  death, 
either  by  aoddent,  snidde,  or  capital  punishment. 
The  malifnancT  of  such  a  spirit  is  increased  if  he 
has  been  deniea  proper  funeral  rites.  In  Bengal, 
according  to  Wise  {op.  dt.  181  f.),  such  spirits  are 
most  numerous  in  forest  tracts  where  lofty  trees 
afford  shade  and  silence,  or  in  the  sombre  valleys 
of  hilly  districts,  where  the  original  clearers  of 
the  jungle  were  exposed  to  many  forms  of  violent 
death.  Some,  sgun,  dwell  in  ancient  trees,  oth^ 
in  cities,  in  ruined  temples,  graveyards,  cremation 
grounds,  or  dry  wells. 

"Itxy  m  met  with  on  the  arid  beelen  iSaia,  tbe  flooded 
rimr,  uid  tbe  tonel;  lonat  giMle.  The  timid  noognlxe  tbeir 
cry  la  the  hooting  of  the  owL  the  bowling  of  the  jaokal,  the 
velp  of  the  vlUi^  cur.  and  the  whistle  of  tAe  plover.  One 
kind  of  demon,  Bedentuj  in  Its  luibfta,  atUchea  itself  to  a 
village,  Another  to  »  honsebold ;  some  lafllot  -plmgnea,  others 
blight  the  openiiv  bud,  or  convulse  the  newborn  b&be.  The 
Bragili  se«B  in  every  accident  tbe  worlc  of  evil  spirits,  sod  his 
loD^ng  desire  is  to  obtun  some  means  of  oounteracting  tb.^ 
iofluenoe.  The  woman  are  Dfttundly  tbe  chief  adberaits  of 
this  snperstition,  ud  wUls  anaoed  ui  the  mort  oonunmnAtoe 
work  ue  ever  wataUnl  agminat  fin  antrkooe  of  a  devil'  (Win, 
op.Mt.my. 

li  Hm  rioe  be  mildewed,  if  wild  rioe  v  weeds 


appear  in  the  paddv  fields,  or  murrain  among  the 
herds,  if  hail  strikes  the  green  crops,  or  the 
weevil  spoils  the  mangoes— -aU  these  are  the  work 
of  those  malignant  spirits.  Many  means  are 
adopted  to  overcome  tbur  dangerous  influenoe. 
Some  Brfthniaasi  not  those  of  t£e  highest  olaas, 
supply  magical  formula  (mantra);  Mnsalmfa 
teachers  prepare  copper  amulets,  each  containing 
a  sentence  from  the  Qor'&n ;  the  wandering 
BairftffI  furnishes  charms,  such  as  a  bone,  tooth, 
or  Boaie  of  a  fish,  a  seed,  or  a  fn^ment  of  wood. 

32.  The  evil  qre.— <]3osely  allied  to  beliefe  of 
this  class  is  the  evil  ejn  superstition.  To  avert 
this  danger  the  field  or  gaiden  is'pioteeted  by  a 
black  pot  painted  with  a  white  cross  or  the  mystic 
symbol,  the  noastika.   See  Etil  Eye. 

23.  Disease  exorcism. — Disease,  in  pariicular, 
is  seldom  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  natural 
causes ;  it  is  almost  invariably  ascribed  to  bhvttu, 
or  evil  spirits. 

'Bvenuiedacftted  genttemui,  aottng  under  fonaledlotition, 
calla  in  the  tid  of  tna^dtuia  to  out  oat  tbe  devil  banutlng  his 
house,  or  tormenting  ois  ohUd.  Infants  aod  pragnant  woman 
we  especially  aubjeot  to  tbe  malign  Iqflueao*  of  ft  BhOte  i  but 
all  ooQTulalTe  illnrisari.  tbe  delirium  of  fever,  and  raving  mad- 
neaa,  sm  ral«red  to  poaaeariOB  1^  aa  avil  tfittb'  (WI**>  <V*  ^ 
iffi). 

In  snch  esses,  tiie  <)jhS,  or  ezonnst,  takes  the  place 
of  the  kabirdj,  or  physician,  and  magic  the  place 
of  medicine.  Behe»  of  this  kind  are  common 
throughout  the  Dravidian  area.  One  form  of  this 
belief  to  which  there  is  no  exact  parallel  in  other 
psjrts  of  India— the  piopitution  of  Ghen^fl,  the 
spirit  which  presides  over  itch — may  be  given  as 
an  example.  A  broken  earthenware  pot,  its 
bottom  blackened  by  constant  use  in  cooking, 
daubed  white  with  hme  interspersed  with  a  few 
streaks  of  turmeric,  a  branch  or  two  of  the  ffhenfA 
plant  {Clerodendron  infortutMtum)  used  as  a 
febrifuge  and  anthelmintic,  and,  last  though  not 
least,  a  broomstick  of  palmyra  or  coco-nut  tree, 
represent  the  evil  spint.  The  mistress  of  tiie 
family  in  whose  house  the  malady  appeszs  acts  as 
priestess.  A  few  doggerel  verses  are  recited,  the 
pot  is  broken  into  fragments,  and  these  are 
collected  IqJ^e  children,  who  sing  songs  about  the 
itch-god.  This  rite  is  believed  to  be  effedive  in 
removing  tiie  disease  {Calcutta  JSwimo,  zviiL  68). 

24.  Shamanism. — Bites  like  these,  with  the 
object  of  expelling  disease  or  other  evils  caused 
by  malignant  spirits,  are  often  aooompanied  a 
form  of  shamanism,  in  which  the  officiant  becomes 
possessed  by  the  deity  which  he  has  invoked,  and, 
letting  his  hair  loose,  falls  into  a  frenzy  of  religious 
ezoitMDent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pours  fortit 
incoherent  cries  which  are  believed  to  be  oracular. 
This  ftmn  of  frenzy  oftoi  appears  among  non- 
Aryan  races  like  the  Sant&la.  Their  batgO,  or 
priest,  assembles  the  people  to  assist  him  in  the 
invocation. 

■Hurical  tnatrnments  are  produoed,  dandng  ooDunenoaa, 
and  the  Invocation  to  the  splnte  is  ohanted  unm  one  or  more 
Ol  the  performers  manifest  poaaesdon  by  vrild  rolling  of  tba 
ejes  and  InvolnntAry  spasmodio  actj<»i  of  the  muaciea^  Sba 
aftectfon  appous  oonta^oos,  and  old  women  and  otben  wbo 
have  not  been  daoolng  oeoome  Influenced  by  it  In  a  manner 
that  ts  horrible  to  oontemidate.  Oaptain  Bamuells,  who 
freqaentlj  wltueeaed  tb^  Incantation,  It  confldeat  that  no 
deception  whatever  Is  piaotised.  .  .  .  "The  affection,"  aays 
0^>twn  Samualls,  "oomee  on  like  a  flt  of  agne,  lasting  smne- 
titnesfwaqoarter  of  an  hour,  the  patient  or  poesMaed  person 
writUng  and  InmbUng  with  Intense  violence,  espedally  at  tha 
oommenoemei^  of  tbe  paroxTsm.  Then  be  is  seen  to  ming 
from  tha  ground  Into  the  air,  and  a  snoceerion  of  leaps  foUows, 
all  executed  as  tlUMigb  ba  were  shot  at  by  unseen  agesoy. 
Durii^  this  ataga  of  the  admre  he  is  snppoaed  to  be  qnlt* 
unoonsdow,  and  rdla  Into  the  fire,  If  there  be  one,  or  under 
tbe  feet  of  tbedanoera,  without  sustaining  Injury  tmm  the  beat 
or  tba  pressure.  Tbia  lasts  for  a  few  mlnutea  only,  and  is 
followed  by  the  spasmodic  stage.  'VnOt  band*  and  kneea  00 
the  grotincf  uid  hair  loosNMd,  tba  body  Is  convulsed,  and  tbe 
hud  shakes  vlolentiy,  while  mm  tbe  mouth  Issaes  a  hlsstng 
or  gurg^liw  noise.  Tbe  patient  next  evindng  an  Inotination  to 
Btandon  US  legs,  tha  byatenden  aarist  himsnd  plaoasstldi 
in  his  hands,  vnth  tbe  aid  of  which  be  bops  about,  tba  spav 
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iBodlo  Mtloa  of  th«  bo^  ttUI  ooctiniiliig,  and  the  head 
Mrtormlaf  bj  ]«rkj  »  hti(ulng  drculkr  raoranent.''  11m 
Bdgi  (s  th«n  suppoMd  to  idaDti^  tlw  iplrlt  whloh  bM 
IMMMMod  the  pftUeni  He  imidorea  It  to  dwlM,  Mid  bj  dagnta, 
miter  boiiig  uotntad  wiUibutt«r,  ttMpKttent  booomMOKlmftna 
ooosdooa,  uid  vh«n  nstor«d  to  tak  nonuftl  ftatoliMUlto  fed 

bi  Eastern  Bengal  the  shaman  preparea  for  the 
performance  hj  fasting  *  for  a  whole  day,  drinking 
or  smoking  intoxicating  preparationB  of  the  hemp> 
plant,  and  quaffing  the  fre8hly>drawn  blood  of  a 
goat  or  other  animal  saorifioed  on  the  oooaaion. 
Praetdoes  such  as  theee  are  found  among  both 
Hindus  and  Mnb  amtn wHans  in  that  purt  ol  the 
Province  (Wise,  cp.  eit.  128). 

25.  Worship  of  individaal  bhfitat.  —  Berides 
tiie  general  worship  of  evil  spirits,  some  members 
of  UuB  class  are  worshipped,  or  rather  propitiated, 
beoanae  they  are  specially  feared.  Snoh  sjMirits 
are  nanally  malignant  on  aeeoimt  of  the  mgieal 
eiraunstanoes  of  their  death. 

{a)  Deified  Brilhman9.—1ILvaj  <rf  this  kind  of 
evil  spirits  are  deified  Br&hmans.  Soch  is  Han&Q 
P&nre,  or  Haiia  Babft,  the  local  godling  of 
Chayanpnr,  near  Sasarftm,  in  the  Shahabfid 
distaicL  He  is  of  the  class  known  as  Brahm, 
Bsriimn,  or  Br&hman  ghoeta.  He  was,  aeoonling 
to  the  oorrent  legend,  one  the  Kana^iyft 
division  of  Brfthmans,  and  family  priest  of  fiftjft 
Sftlivfthanft,  the  roler  of  that  country.  The  B&nl 
disliked  the  Brfthman,  and  induced  her  husband 
to  believe  that  the  priest  was  conspiring  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kmgdom.  At»ordingly  the  Rajft  caused 
the  hoose  of  ute  Brtiunan  to  be  demolished,  and 
resumed  the  lands  which  he  had  previously  con- 
ferred upon  him.  The  enraged  Br&hman  did 
dharifdt  in  other  words,  fasted  till  he  died  of 
Btarvaticni  at  the  gate  of  the  palace.  So  he 
became  a  Brahm,  and  is  now  worshipped  with  the 
fire-saorifice  {haoma)  and  offerings  of  JBrfthmanical 
cords.  If  any  one  obtains  his  desire  through 
Haiia's  intercession,  he  makes  an  offering  of  a 
ff^en  eord,  and  feeds  Br&hmans  in  bis  honour. 
Hazia's  speciality  is,  if  rightly  approached,  to 
cure  disease  by  expelling  the  evil  spirits  to  which 
it  is  due.  His  worship  is  rapidly  spreading 
beyond  Bengal  westward  into  the  adjoining 
districts  of  the  United  Provinces  {PR  i  191  f.). 
Deified  spirits  of  this  class  are  very  oonunon. 
They  are  sometimes  represented  by  a  headless 
tnink,  with  an  eye  staring  from  the  breast ;  they 
inhabit  large  ^ees  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in 
some  lonely  plaoe,  whence  they  throw  stones  at 
belated  travellers,  and  lead  them  astray  on  dark 
nights.  Woe  betide  the  unfortunate  person  who 
gives  one  of  them  cause  of  offenoe,  as,  lor  instance, 
unwittingly  felling  the  tree  in  which  the 
Brahm  has  taken  up  his  abode,  or  who  hae  been 
in  any  way  responmble  for  his  death. 

*  Hs  osn  «aMp*  tb«  evil  oonaequetioM  only  hj  imiHwj  tbg 
Bkriuin  tail  funllj  dd^,  aod  worsblpplng  mm  iwulwl;.  In 
Bih&r  ba  ottm  bwxmiM  the  dMwdr,  or  tnt«lu7  anitj  of  th« 
wbolo  vUkn.  Tha  wofdiip  la  tmalljr  perfonnwl  uoder  tba 
trea,  nsoftl^  a  bannn,  which  he  b  auppoaed  to  (raqoenL 
^Dta  trtrnk  ia  palnUd  vannilloD,  uid  a  mound  of  earth  ii 
anoted,  on  whloh  are  idaoed  claj-  figurea  of  taonaa  or  alapbanta, 
and  ofreringa  are  made  of  flower*,  betol-nuta.  and  the  like. 
The  worafalp  la  oonduoted  bjr  a  apaoial  prlart  called  the  MaJUd, 
who  la  not  Deoeaaarllj  a  Brinman,  and  oooaalonallj  he  la 
iaapirvd  br  the  nirit  and  uttera  propbedea,  wblob  an  tau' 
pUettlr  biUmd  in  iv  tba  davotaaa  ■  ^MtT 

The  same  writer  nves  a  catalogue  of  numerous 
deified  Br&hmans.  In  nuuiy  cases  they  are  ghosts 
of  members  of  the  priestly  order  who  have  com- 
mitted suicide  on  account  of  some  insult  or  the 
deprivation  of  some  privilege  {PR  i.  191  ff.).  In 

*  For  taatin^  and  other  means  of  produdns  ecataa;  and  other 
forms  of  morbid  exaltation  for  rsliKious  ends,  aee'^lor,  11. 4I0B. 
It  prevaOa  widely  in  modem  Um^sm,  which  owee  muob  to  the 
Tkotrik  otilttu(Wadddl.a((ld/Umi  V  MX  and  ia  8o«tb 
India  fflnniall,  >DevU  Wonhlp  erf  the  TulanB,'  IA.  UM; 
OftUwdl,  DnwMiwa  OraMnMt<  67»fl.). 


one  Bengal  case  a  Bftjput  having  no  ofiEhpring  om- 
aolted  his  family  priest. 

*Tbe  latter  told  him  to  stand  next  morning  at  a  oerbdn  croaa 
road  aad  to  behead  tba  first  person  whom  he  mighc  meeL 
To  his  borror  and  sutprlae,  Habi  [tha  priest]  himself  appeared. 
Ha  would  bare  drawn  back,  but  the  Biibman  told  Mm  not  to 
beaitAte  to  canv  oat  bts  aavloe,  and  merely  stipulated  that  he 
shoaldbelnatalliBdasblafamUj'fod.  Tha  BAJpnt  then  killed 
him,  and  be  baa  aver  ainoa  been  woisbipped  bv  Uie  olaa '  (OalW 
op. «(,  1. 19B). 

(b)  Loto-caste  bhiUaa.--The  lover  castes  have 
many  deified  spirits  of  this  kind.  The  malignant 
ghost  of  a  sweeper  is  specially  feared,  and  in  many 
places  t^e  higher  castes  insist  that  a  member  of 
that  caste  shall  be  buried  face  downwards,  or  that 
the  grave  shall  be  filled  with  thorns,  to  prevent  the 
ghost  from  *  walking.* 

36.  The  ChnrcL — Another  class  of  evil  spirit 
widely  feared  is  the  Churel,  or  Kiohin^  the  spirit  of 
a  woman  who  dies  in  childbirth  or  m  a  state  of 
cerenuHiiel  impurity.  Slie  ia  regarded  as  spedaUy 
malignant^  because  late  has  snatched  her  fxom  tbu 
world  just  at  the  time  when  she  was  about  to 
attain  the  happiness  of  becoming  a  mother,  or  in  a 
state  of  imparity  which  would  cling  to  her  in  the 
other  world. 

This  belief  is  wldelr  spread.  Wa  find  It  In  Oblna  (FL  L 
MO  tX  In  Japan  (tfr.  xiU.  &t),  among  tba  Halajs  (Skeat,  MaJof 
Maoio,  818,  827),  In  New  Oafedoala^^Zi  xlr.  £58),  New  Britain 
<Jll  niL  SB2),  Papoao  Gulf  (».  xxxU.  488),  Borneo  (Both, 
Aat^</am«i(U,LlOO,  liO,  107,  219),  FIJI  In 
Oratral  America  the  spirits  of  women  who  <ued  bi  their  first 
childblrtb  were  supposed  to  dwell  with  the  dead  warriors  in  tba 
bonse  of  the  Son.  At  oertaln  times  they  desoended  (0  eartb, 
wandering  tbrou^  the  puebloa  and  bringing  deadlr  rllssssr  to 
those  women  and  children  who  oroasad  tlw  path  (PaTne,  BUt, 
(l/jTewirorU,  11  834),  It  the  child  lives  it  Is  generallr  bfOieved 
that  the  mother  returns  to  seek  tt.  Henoe  In  weat  Africa  wben 
a  woman  dlaa  in  chUdblrth  her  ohUd  Is  buried  with  her  (Ellis, 
Tthi-Sfoleing  P»opU*,t»i\.  In  Helaneaia  it  is  supposed  that  a 
woman  who  has  died  In  oblldblrtb  cannot  go  to  PanoL  or  Dead- 
land,  if  bar  ohUd  Uvea,  because  she  cannot  leave  it  behind. 
They  therefore  deoelve  her  gboat  by  p^*^"^  up  a  jdeoe  of 
banana  trunk  In  leaves,  and  laying  it  on  her  breast  when  die  Is 
buried.  Then,  as  ahe  departs,  she  Imagines  that  she  la  cairj-lng 
her  ohild  with  her  (Ooorlngton,  ifsjanssians,  876).  For  other 
insUnoee  of  the  beUet  In  India,  aee  Pit  L  «»ff.  ft  prevails  in 
Burma  (Bxport  M  Orimtal  Coiarm,  i.  186),  In  Uu^jmr  iJAI 
xvl.  S60X  among  tlw  Nfans  (<&  xztL  SOOX  wd  among  tba 
Tellalara  of  UadiM  Flw.  Caimtan,  Mblte  JTodras^iiSRMa, 
n.  ii.  1«6). 

The  Churel  usually  appears  as  a  woman  who  has 
no  mouth,  who  haunts  filthyplaoes,  and  whose 
feet  are  turned  backwards.  This  last  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  demons  in  many  {Mits  of  the  world 
(Tylor,  L  307).  Again,  she  oiten  assumes  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and  at  night  seduces 
youths,  especially  those  who  are  good-looking.  She 
carries  them  off  to  a  kingdom  of  her  own,  where 
she  kills  them  by  a  slow  process  of  emaciation,  or 
keeps  them  until  they  lose  all  their  manly  vigour, 
and  then  sends  them  back  to  the  world  in  the 
shape  of  grey-haired  old  men,  who  find  all  their 
friends  long  dead.  The  Churel  superstition  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  demonolatry  of  the  non- 
Aryan  races.  It  is  found  fully  developed  among 
the  Orftons,  who  imagine  the  Churel  to  be  a  woman 
olad  in  robes  of  whit^  her  lace  fair  and  lovely,  her 
back  black  as  charcoal,  and  her  feet  inverted  {FL 
xvii.  131  fi^).  She  hovers  over  gravestones,  lays 
hold  of  passers-by,  wrestles,  with  them  or  tickles 
them,  and  he  who  is  thus  caught  is  lucky  if  he 
escapes  injury.  Often  be  is  found  next  morning 
senseless,  with  his  neok  twisted,  and  the  services  01 
a  sorcerer  or  medicine-man  are  necessary  to  set  him 
right  again  (Dalton,  op.  eit.  268).  Tne  methods 
of  getting  rid  of  snoh  a  ^irit  are  twofold— ^ther 
by  propitiation  or  by  exorcism.  The  Bhuiyfts  of 
Keonjliar,  if  a  woman  should  die  before  ddiveiy, 
extract  the  embryo  from  the  corpse  and  bum  the 
bodies  at  opposite  sides  ol  a  hill  stream.  As  no 
spirit  can  cross  water,  and  the  mother  cannot 
become  a  witoh  unless  united  to  her  child,  thispre- 
oaution  is  believed  to  render  her  hannless  (Gniti 
op.  eU.  i.  199). 
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37.  Animism  the  basis  of  modern  Hlndniam.— 

The  Hinduism,  and  much  of  the  M  nlimnmit^^^wiam^ 
of  modem  Bengal  is  thus  in  a  large  meaaore  the 
result  of  the  fusion  of  these  non-Aryan  animistic 
beliefs  with  the  forei^  faiths — first,  the  Br&hnian- 
ismof  North- WestemTndia,  whi<^  gradnally  worked 
its  way  from  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Hindus  in  the 
aaatem  Fanjab,  down  the  Tall^  of  tbo  Ganges ; 
and  seoond,  IsUin,  whkdi  advaneed  ly  the  same 
route  at  a  much  later  period.  These  aaimistio 
beliefs  are  to  such  a  large- extent  the  fonndaUon  of 
modem  Hinduism  in  Bengal  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  line  of  demaroation  between  the  two, 
or  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
Hindoism,  In  f aet»  is  nuh  a  Tigns  term  as  not  to 
admit  of  aeflnition. 

'lbs  tarm  la  Ita  DMxbm  Moqitelloa  daaotas  naHtisr  s  cmed 
nor  &  niM,  ndOwr  »  oborah  nor  a  peopl^  but  la  s  gnMral 
•xprMdon  devoid  of  pnaUoa,  ud  •mbimdnff  allko  tbe  most 
panotfliom  dladpto  o(  para  y«duitiHii.  Agnostio  Toatb  wbo 
M  ttM^Nidiiabiil  WMtan  •dnoMioti,  mod  Om  Hmtbwfavow 
hWlniMi,  wbo  Mis  without  aoniple  taytbiag  that  ba  cma  pro- 
oare,  and  la  aa  IfDonnt  of  the  EDndo  tbMlogjr  sa  the  atm 
which  he  worataipa  in  Umw  ot  daofw  or  alGkneaa'  (BoonUUoB, 
Cnwiw  Rep.  Brntgal,  1881. 1. 71). 

38.  Totemism.— Totemism,  which  in  other  coim- 
tries  seams  to  have  produced  important  results  in 
moulding  the  national  &ith,  appears  in  B^gal 
rather  as  a  social  than  as  a  religious  force.  Here 
we  find  it  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  exogamous 
septs  of  the  non- Aryan  tribes,  each  of  which  bears 
the  name  of  ttome  animal,  tree,  plant,  or  material 
object,  natural  or  artificial,  wmoh  the  members 
of  that  sept  are  prohibited  from  killing,  eating, 
cutting,  burning,  carrying,  using,  etc.  Thus, 
among  tiie  Orfions,  we  find  septs  designated  by 
names  meaning  '  young  mice,'  *  tortoise,  '  hyiena,' 
'eel,'  'squirrel,*  'rat^;  and  among  the  ^ntsis 
•wild  goose,'  'hawk,'  'betel-palm,'  ' oonch-shell,* 
etc  One  curious  fact  about  these  Or&on  '  totems ' 
is  that  they  are  not  whole  animals,  hut  parts  of 
animals,  as  the  bead  of  a  tortoise,  the  stomach  of  a 
pig,  which  special  parts  the  tribesmen  are  forbidden 
toeat(Ri8ley,  op.  cit.  i.,  Introd.43:  DaiUm,  op.  eit, 
189,  264). 

The  respect  for  the  totem  is  shown  in  various 
wavB.  The  Bawl  totem  is  the  hercm,  and  they  are 
forbidden  to  eat  its  flesh  (Dalton,  op.  eU,  327). 
The  Knrah&rs  of  Orissa  abstain  from  eating,  and 
go  so  far  as  to  worship,  the  *dl  fish,  because  the 
rings  on  its  scales  resemble  the  wheel  which  is  the 
symbol  of  their  craft  The  Khattyft  branch  of  the 
same  tribe  have  only  one  section,  JCa^pft,  which 
in  Skr.  means '  tortoise,*  and  is  obo  the  name  of  a 
fomons  ritki,  or  saint,  with  whom  tiimr  oUm  con- 
nexion. But  as  they  venerate  the  tortoise,  Risley 
suggests  (op.  dt.  i.,  Introd.  48)  that  the  name  of 
the  saint  nas  been  snbstitnted  for  the  original 
totemistio  name  derived  from  tbe  animal.  The 
ParhOTfts  of  Palamau  have  a  tradition  that  their 
tribe  formerly  held  she^  and  deeor  sacred,  and  used 
the  dung  of  these  aninuls  to  plaster  the  floors  of 
their  huts*  as  they  now  use  oow.dung ;  the  Khar- 
riSs  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,  and  may  not  use 
a  woollen  rug — tabus  tbe  observance  of  which  is 
now  becoming  relaxed  (Dalton.  op.  eit.  131 ;  Ball, 
Junffle  Life,  80;  Bisley,  tm.  eit.  i.  466).  Some 
Kandhs  refused  to  carry  a  basket  containing  the 
skin  of  a  yoong  leopard  which  Ball  had  shot,  be- 
cause, as  far  as  he  oonld  ascertain,  '  the  animal 
was  the  totem,  or  sacred  beast  of  the  tribe '  (op.  eit. 
600).  Many  instances  of  similar  belief  have  been 
collected  by  Dalton  and  Risley.  The  Asnr&s  have 
thirteen  totemistic  sections ;  a  man  may  not  many 
a  woman  belongiog  to  the  sune  section  as  himself, 
nor  may  he  ea^  cut*  or  injure  the  plant  or  animu 
whose  name  his  section  bears  (Risl^,  op.  at.  L  26). 
The  Koirls  have  as  sections  tbe  n&ga,  ot  snake, 
and  the  hdyap&t  or  tortoise,  and  will  not  mt^t 
aither  animoL   Tha  Ka^lyap^l  branch  cany  their 


reverence  for  the  tortoise  to  such  an  extent  that, 
if  one  he  oai^ht,  they  smear  its  shell  with  oil  and 
vermilion,  and  put  it  back  into  the  water  (ib.  L 
601).  The  Mahill  Mund&s  rt^rd  the  pig  as  their 
totem,  and  will  not  eat  pork  {U>.  ii.  40).  The  P&ns 
have  a  host  of  totems,  including  among  animals 
the  tiger,  buflalo,  monkey,  tortoise,  oobra,  mon- 
goose, owl,  king-crow,  peacock^  centipede,  and 
among  ^anta  the  Yrild  flj^  wild  plum,  and  many 
otiiers  {ib.  it  156). 

Many  of  tha  non-Aryan  tribes,  again,  claim 
descent  from  animals.  The  Cheros  say  that  they 
are  descended  from  the  nOga,  or  dragon  (Dalton, 
00.  cit.  126, 1^  166f.) ;  the  SanUUs  have  as  one  of 
their  totems  tbe  wild  goose,  from  the  eggs  of  which 
they  assert  that  their  ancestors  were  created  (ib. 
209) ;  the  Ho  creation-lwend  seems  to  connect  the 
various  tribes—Kols,  BhOmii.  Brfthmans,  K^a- 
Iriyas,  SQdras,  Bhuiyfts — and  even  the  English 
with  animals  selected  by  each  after  their  creatim 
by  OtS  Bwftm  and  Sing  Bongft,  who  wm  self- 
created. 

Another  proof  of  the  existence  of  totemism  in 
Bengal  has  oeen  traced  in  the  reluctance  to  men- 
tion animals  1^  their  real  names,  and  the  prefer- 
ence for  a  descriptive  epithet  (Frazer,  7W«mim, 
16).  Thus,  the  Kharw&rs  call  the  hare  '  the  four- 
footed  one';  and  the  PatAris  oall  the  bear  'the 
hairy  creature,*  and  the  elephant  'he  with  the 
tusks'  (Crooke,  Tribet  and  Casta,  iii.  249 ;  P£  ii. 
64, 142).  But  in  his  later  examinatitm  of  tabus  ol 
this  kind  Fraser  seons  to  have  abandoned  the  idea 
that  they  can  be  traced  to  totemism. 

The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  totemism  as  a 
force  affecting  reli^ons  beliefs  is  thus  very  dabioos, 
and  many  of  the  examples  given  above  can  be 
explained  by  animal-  or  plant-worship. 

39.  Hinduism. — Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  present 
population  of  the  Province  ore  Hindus,  ana  rather 
less  than  one-third  Mnhammadans,  the  followers 
of  other  creeds  being  in  small  numbers.  The 
diagrams  prepared  by  Gait  [op.  dt.  L  164,  166) 
show  clearly  tne  geographical  distribution  of  these, 
the  two  main  religions  of  the  Provinoe.  What 
may  be  called  tin  most  oonserrative  parts  of  the 
country,  those  which  were  setUed  at  the  earliest 
period,  continued  to  be  the  seats  of  an  historic 
raviliattion,  and  what  were  centres  of  Buddhism 
are  now  dbtriets  in  which  Hinduism  is  pre- 
dominant. These  are  the  sub-provinces  of  Bihftr 
and  Orissa,  and  the  line  of  districts  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Chotft  N&gpur  ^atean  and 
the  western  fringe  of  Bennd  Proper,  whidi  link 
these  two  tracts  together.  The  sonth-westem  hill 
region,  the  home  of  the  Mun^A  or  Dravidiaa 
trutes,  is  tbe  domain  of  pure  Aiiimism.  which  in 
the  plain  region  is  overlaid  by  Hinduism  or  Isl&m. 
Muhammadanism,  again,  is  predominant  to  the 
east,  in  tiiat  pwdon  of  the  Province  which  has 
now  been  formed  into  a  separate  AdministraUmi. 

30.  The  sects  of  Hindna.— No  attempt  was  made 
at  the  last  Census  to  obtain  a  record  01  the  mulli- 
tudinouB  sects  of  Hindus.  Of  these  the  two  most 
important  are  the  S&ktas,  or  followers  of  the 
Mother-goddesses,  and  the  Vaishnavaa,  or  wor* 
shippers  of  Vishnu. 

In  Bih&r  tha  diatiikotlona  of  leot  an  iD.dallDed,  and  tha  mon 
iynonut  daaaea  would  find  it  dUBoult  to  aar  to  whioh  of  the 
cooTMitional  dlvlrioiu  of  Hinduism  ther  belong.  But  in  Bengal 
aad  OrlMk,  owing  to  the  ffreat  VaithQava  movement  Inaufunted 
bv  Oliaitanyl,  t£e  oaae  la  otharwiae,  and  then  would  m  but 
little  difBcally  In  obt^ing  a  l»lrlj  aocnnte  noord  ol  the 
aeotarlan  dlirtributlon  ol  tha  popnlatlott  (d.  Gait,  op-oiLL  181). 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the 
sectarian  divisions  of  the  people  are  not  clearly 
defined.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
the  membership  of  or  nominal  adherence  to  the 
prindples  of  a  sect  often  depends  on  the  question 
of  food;  to  be  a  Sftkta  is  very  often  merefy  to 
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be  an  eater  of  meat  and  a  drinker  of  sfdritncniB 
liquor,  both  bein^  permitted  luxuries ;  while  in- 
oloaion  in  the  VauhnaTa  sect  impUee  r^;etarian- 
ism.  Hindnitm,  again,  is  perhaps  more  eclectic 
than  most  of  the  great  vorld-religions,  freely 
admitting  into  its  fold  the  followers  of  many 
different  sects  provided  they  submit  to  the  sodal 
rules  of  the  body  in  which  tiiey  aeenpt  member- 
ship. They  are  allowed  perfect  freecuon  to  wor> 
ship  any  or  all  of  the  sectarian  gods,  though  to 
suit  his  own  inclinations  a  man  may  devote  special 
honour  to  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  Mother* 
ffoddeas,  to  Siva,  or  to  Visluiu  in  one  or  other  of 
his  many  incarnations.  His  private  chapel  may 
contain  an  image  of  Deri  or  Durgft  side  by  side 
with  the  ialagrdma,  or  ammonite,  representing 
Vish^o,  <a  the  j^iaUie  snnhid  of  Sit*.  When  he 
visits  a  holy  ^aoe  he  will  he  oarefol  to  nay  respect 
to  all  the  prinoipal  shrines,  and  to  worship  all  the 

Cor  goddesses  who  are  represented  by  images, 
iocs  this  beoaase  his  deities  are  jealons  gods, 
easily  offended  if  they  he  nef^ected,  and  prone  to 
punish  any  one  who  nuls  to  honour  them  (Jogmdra 
Nath  Bhattaeharya*  Hindu  Oattet  and  S»eU,  864). 

Hence,  aniong  indiridnal  castes  we  find  a  r»> 
markaUe  mixture  of  sectarian  beliefs.  Thus, 
aJDumg  the  B&bhans,  yeomen  of  Bihftr,  representa. 
tives  of  all  soots  are  round  in  much  the  same  pro- 
portion aa  in  the  population  at  large.  Vaishnavism 
IS  siud  to  have  been  only  recently  introduced 
anume  them,  and  in  ncffth  BihAr  mjMt  of  them  are 
worshit^ers  of  either  Siva  or  the  SaktL  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  castes  of  the  same  social  status, 
no  social  consequences  result  from  professing 
the  tenets  of  any  of  the  regular  sects,  and  inter- 
marriage between  their  members  goes  on  freely 
within  the  limits  of  the  caste  (Bialey,  op.  eit.  C 
33).  Fasnng  to  castes  of  a  much  lower  grade,  we 
find  that  the  BAgdl,  cultivators,  fidiermen,  and 
meniala  of  Central  and  West  Bengal,  wprship,  under 
the  goiduice  of  degraded  Br&hmans,  Siva,  Vishnu, 
and  the  Sakti,  as  well  as  Yama  or  DharmarjLjft, 
god  of  Deed-land,  and  the  myriad  names  of  the 
modem  pantheon,  besides  animistic  deities  like 
Gu9kin  Erft,  the  goddess,  and  Bar  PahSr.  the 
mountwn-god  of  the  Santftls ;  but  their  fitvourite 
object  of  worship  is  Manasi,  the  snake-goddess. 
The  Bsjiif,  cnltivaton  of  pdn  {Piper  betel),  are 
mostly  Sftktas,  and  only  a  few  are  Yaish^vas, 
bnt  with  the  worship  of  these  great  gods  they 
omslane  the  cult  of  Ushas  of  the  Veda,  the  Eos 
or  Aurora  of  tha  West.  The  DbobI,  or  washerman 
caste,  worship  Siva,  Vii^u,  Kflrttikeya,  sod  of 
war,  or  the  Sakti,  very  much  as  the  personal  taste 
of  tiie  worshipper  may  dictate,  and  they  venerate, 
besides  these,  non-Aryan  sods  snob  as  Bhuivft,  the 
earth-god,  and  Barham  GhftsI,  the  deified  gnost  of 
a]&«hiun.  The  Pods,  a  mixed  tribe  in  the  Delta, 
indnde  SoiTas,  oiktas,  and  Vaishnavss,  as  well  as 
SMtros,  or  Sun-worshippers,  and  Ganapatyaa,  or 
ldlow«n  of  Oa^apoti  or  Gamete,  god  of  wisdom 
attd  remover  of  obstaelee,  the  two  last  sects  being 
very  sparingly  represented  amoujg  the  higher 
classes  of  Hindus  (ib.  L  41,  72,  236,  U.  177). 

We  find,  again,  instances  of  beliefs  held  in 
eomnum  by  both  Hindus  and  Musalmftns.  In 
Banspur,  Buchanan  {op.  eit.  Ul  612)  found  Hindus 
worwiipping  a  spirit  known  as  Satya-n&r&yan, 
*  the  true  Lord,*  whom  Mnsalmftns  venerated  under 
the  title  of  Satya-plr,  '  the  true  eaint.'  Hymns  to 
him  were  sung  dv  both  Brfthmans  and  Slldras ;  and 
while  the  MusaJmftns  used  different  hymns,  the 
worship  was  identical. 

Ib  HUr,  ttie  hum  writer  rmuAi  A.  18S)  ttstt  'wbSD  «d 
Hindn  to  Mid  to  bdons  to  loob  ud  soon  a  not,  tt  does  not  in 
ffMnnl  almcHaMj  fanply  that  ba  wonlitM  only  inch  tad  aatit 
sfod:  batHtstKMhorfloah  ii  hh  ismBy-goi  (*«to^«wrta)  or 
CmaMsMdCMMwIA.  Id  sodw  pwti  « Isdb  itriot  mu 
win  pmf  to  no  foa  but  tbmr  fcvoarits  sod  bfa  comwrioiis,  spch 


M  hia  flpooSB,  wooB,  and  temmts ;  but  In  tbla  dlstriot  It  Is  not 
unul  to  b*  ao  wedded ;  and  thoivb  tb«  daily  prama  of  ttit 
plont  Hindu  are  oSeied  to  aome  one  fod,  he  wnuoBt  aoniple  haa 
leooQiae  to  anjr  other  of  whom  be  tcinki  Im  ma;  be  In  need ; 
aod  DOrer  apfwoaohaa  any  Imagv  or  ttolr  place  vlihont  aome 
maA  at  ntpieL'  The  gunu,  or  aano,  ha  adda,  who  Inatraot 
both  Saivaa  sod  eUtaa,  are  tdenticai,  and  maiif  Hiodaa  are  ao 
oareleaa  or  igDonot  '  that  they  never  have  tuea  the  faoable 
to  Inqnira  from  their  inatractor  wtiethw  tba  aaoret  pn^ar  to 
addiMBadtoainot8aktl,Bikl  ttmy  do  not  asdaisuud  »  wort 
of  it* 

It  must,  therefore,  be  understood  tiiat  the  Hindu 
sects  of  ^is  Province  are-not  in  any  sense  analo- 
gous to  the  divisions  found  in  other  religions,  as, 
tor  example,  those  of  Christianity.  Certain  classee 
of  the  people  may  be  generally  described  as  Sftktas, 
Vaishnavss,  or  Saivas ;  but  the  fact  of  nominal 
adherence  to  one  of  these  sects  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  worshipper  paying  revwence 
to  gods  other  than  those  which  his  sect  spedally 
honours.  It  is  in  Bih&r  particularly,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  line  between  Tsish^vas  and  Sftktas 
is  not  clearly  defined.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
Bengal  proper.  Here  a  strict  Vaisb^ava  will  not 
even  mention  the  names  of  goddesses  like  Kftll  or 
Dnrtf.  at  the  Bel  tree  {^gU  mamuMi  the  leaves 
of  iniieh  ore  used  in  the  worship  of  the  SaktL 
The  reasons  for  this  peculiarity,  Oait  suggests,  ore 
'  that  Bihftr  was  never  so  deeply  infected  as  Bengal 
with  the  worst  forms  of  Sftkta  worship,  and  tuit 
the  Vaishnava  revival  of  Oiaitanya  whidi  repre- 
sented a  ravnlfflon  from  SftkUsm  never  spread 
thither' ((ipp.«>«.  i.  18SU. 

31.  The  Slktaa.—&ktasm*  was  probably  a  de- 
velopment of  the  animistic  belief  in  the  Mother- 
goddesses  which,  as  we  have  seen  (above,  1 13),  is 
widely  spread  among  the  non-Atyau  tribes.  In 
the  more  highly  develojied  form  of  the  cult  the 
functions  of  the  primifave  goddess  'of  all  wwk' 
hava  become  divided  into  aeportmeota,  and  the 
various  ftnoes  of  Natoie  are  personified  under 
separate  personalities,  known  as  the  Divine  Mothers 
{rndtrigfln).  These  female  energies  are  oonouved 
as  the  Sakti  of  the  primeval  male,  Pnra&a  or  Siva, 
who  is  the  oonnte^iart  of  non-Aryan  gods  like 
BbOmiva  or  Khetrapftlo,  the  male  ecouort  of  the 
Earth-Mother,  by  union  with  whom  hear  fertility  is 
periodioally  renewed  (see  %  x%). 

The  Sftkta  cult  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
E^t  Bengal  or  Assam  about  the  6th  cent.  A.D.,  and 
the  headquarters  of  Tftntrik  worship  are  believed 
to  have  been  Eftmftkhya  in  the  latter  Province, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  Tibet,  NepftI,  and 
Gujarat.  TheeultinthisProvinoetakesmanyforms. 

(a)  GenereU  worthy  of  the  Sakti. — We  have,  first, 
the  Mfttoikft  pftjA,  t£e  general  worship  <n  the 
Mothers  of  the  universe  personified  as  the  wives  of 
the  gods,  that  is  to  say,  Sakti  in  all  her  varioos 
forms,  UBOslly  eight  in  number,  and  co-ordinated 
with  the  different  gods — Vaiihpavl  and  Lakshml 
wiUi  Vishnn ;  Brahmft  or  Brohmftnl  with  Brahmft ; 
Kfiittikevi  with  Kftrttikeya,  god  of  war ;  Indrftnl 
wiUi  Inara;  Yand  with  Yomo,  ^od  of  death: 
VftrfthI  with  Vftrftha,  the  bimx  moamatioa  of 
Vishnu ;  Devi  or  I^I  with  Siva. 

{b]  Kdli. — Secondly,  there  is  the  worship  of  KftU, 
which,  according  to  Bachanon  {op.  eit.  iL  374, 
477),  was  in  his  time  of  comparatively  recent  in- 
trodnction  into  Bihftr,  'since  the  English  took 
possession,  some  of  the  wise  men.  of  the  £st  having 
told  the  wiseacres  thi^  die  is  the  dei^  of  the 
English,  to  whose  favour  they  aitirely  owe  thnr 
great  success.'  Until  the  deity  was  innodooed,  he 

*  For  a  aketcb  ot  the  devektpownt  of  fitkUam  aae  Oait,  Attam 
Cmtut  lUport,  180],  1.  SOB.;  Jogmdn  Nath  BfaattaobatTa, 
Hindv  CatUi  and  SteU,  407  S. ;  Hcpkina,  lUligiona  of  /mna, 
48011. ;  Bartb,  Rdig^an*  f»f  /ndto.  Eng.  tr,  IMS.  The  ooune 
ot  the  deveiopment  ol  Greek  belief  ta  nppoaed  to  hare  been  on 
almilarllnea,  tbe  earUeat  oonomttfon  being  that  id  tbo  Motbar 
sod  the  Maid,  adilifli  majr  i^leot  TClmlttn  matrfantel  euatons 
(J.  B.  HagtooB.  Pnttyomma,  MOfl.). 
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floes  on  to  a&y,  it  was  not  common  to  call  the 
female  power  by  anv  particular  name.  She  was 
commonly  spoken  of  and  worshipped  aa  Devi  or 
Bhav&nl,  two  appellations  implying  merely  '  tJie 
goddess,'  'although  by  the  latter  term  Sltalft  is 
commonly  nnderstood.'  The  original  female  power, 
in  short,  is  thua  seen  undergoing  the  process  of 
derelopment,  a  number  of  special  entities  being 
created  to  whom  each  department  of  human  action 
is  assigned.  The  cult  of  K&ll  appears  in  one  of  its 
lowest  forms  among  the  Tipfirfis  of  the  State  of 
Tippera  and  the  Chittagong  bill  tracts  to  the 
east  of  the  Province.  This  tribe  offers  to  K&ll 
black  goats  (her  name  meaning  *  the  black  one '), 
rice,  luantautBt  and  other  fnute  of  the  earth. 
The  TOddesB  has  no  image ;  she  is  represented  for 
sacriBcial  purposes  by  a  round  lump  of  clay,  the 
edges  of  wnioh  are  drawn  out  into  four  points  or 
legs,  so  that  the  whole,  seen  from  above,  bears  a 
rough  resemblance  to  a  sea-urohin  with  four  aims 
(Rifiley,  op.  eit.  ii.  325). 

In  b«r  temples  KUI  ia  repnwnted  M  a  '  terj  black  female, 
with  (our  uma,  bavins  in  one  band  a  aoymltar,  and  In  anoUier 
the  head  of  a  giant  wbtcb  she  holds  by  the  balr ;  auotber  hand 
is  Riread  open  beatowing  a  blessing ;  and  with  the  oUier  she  U 
forokldlng  fear.  She  wean  two  dead  bodies  lor  earrinn,  and  a 
necklace  of  skullfl,  and  her  tongue  han^  down  to  her  chin.  The 
hands  of  severa)  giants  ar«hun{r  as  a  girdle  rotmdber  loins,  and 
her  tresses  fall  down  to  her  heels.  Havinr  dmnk  the  blood  of 
the  slants  she  has  slain  In  oombat,  her  eyebrows  are  Uoodf ,  and 
the  blood  is  (ailing  in  a  stream  down  her  breast ;  bur  eyes  are 
red  tike  those  o(  a  drunkard.  She  stands  with  one  leg  on  the 
Inwurt  of  her  husband  Shiva,  and  rests  the  other  on  hb  thkdi ' 
(Wani,i)ii.(ia.ii.U7t). 

At  the  ra«8ent  time,  pigeons,  goata,  and  more 
rarely  buffaloes,  are  tiie  victims  usually  offered. 
The  ceremonv  oommenoes  with  the  adoration  of 
the  sacrificial  aze.  Various  sptdls  (mantra)  are 
reoited,  and  the  animal  is  decapitated  at  one 
stroke.  As  soon  as  the  head  falls  to  the  ground 
the  Totuies  rush  forward  and  smear  their  foreheads 
with  the  blood.  These  saorifices  are  specially  per- 
formed  durins  t^e  three  daya  of  the  l)iirg&  Paja 
(Gait,  op.  eit.  L  182). 

Kites  such  as  these  represent  the  goddess  in  her 
malevolent  aspect.  But  she  is  also  Rftkhya  or 
Bbadift  Kftll,  tne  guardian  of  evay  Bengali  villase, 
to  whom  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  ofi&ed  on  uie 
oatbreak  of  pestilence.  Wise  remarks  tiiat,  when 
oholera  broke  out  at  the  great  V&runl  fair  in  1874, 
a  subscription  was  collected  for  the  performance  of 
a  special  worship  of  K&lL  Her  image  was  paraded 
through  the  fair,  after  which  an  operatic  enter- 
tainment was  given,  at  which  crowds  of  people 
assembled.  <The  cholera,  wldch  had  been  only 
sporadic,  ceased,  and  the  stoppage  was  attributed 
to  the  beneficent  Kali'  (op.  at.  136 f.). 

(e)  i>eM.— The  cult  of  Devi  is  dmilar  to  that  of 
KalL  It  sometimes  represents  her  as  henignant, 
but  more  often  in  her  chthonic  or  malignant  aspect. 
It  in  fact,  practically  impossible  to  distinguish 
tiie  aonUe  mtmifestation  of  the  goddess.  Speak- 
ing generally,  when  kindly  she  is  Uma,  'light,' 
Gan^  *the  yellow  or  brilliant  one,'  PftrvatI 
or  Haimavatl,  'she  that  has  her  birth  in  the 
Himalaya,'  JaganmatA,  'mother  of  the  world,' 
and  BhavanI;  while  in  her  terrible  form  she  is 
called  Duigft,  'the  inaccessible,*  Kail  or  Syfima, 
'  the  dark  one,'  Chandt  or  Chandika,  '  the  fierce,' 
Bhairavl,  'the terrible.'  But  in  the  popular  con- 
ception Uiese  functions  so  completely  merge  and 
interchange  that  more  precise  definition  is  impos- 
sible. In  Bih&r  during  the  Nauratrl  or  'nine 
nights"  feast  of  the  goddess,  held  during  the  fort- 
night of  the  w&zing  moon  in  the  month  of  Chaitra 
(March),  the  rite  of  infusing  by  means  of  spells 
{mantra)  the  spirit  of  the  goddess  into  an  eartnen- 
ware  jar  is  performed.  A  space  within  the  tem^de 
is  purified  Inrplastering  the  surface  with  mud  and 
cow-dung.  The  jar  is  mled  with  water  and  covered 
with  ahoota  of  the  mango  tree,  and  over  it  is  placed 


an  earthoiware  saucer  containing  barleyand  rice, 
which  is  covered  with  a  yellow  cloth.  The  priest 
recites  verses,  and,  sprinkling  water  on  the  jar  and 
its  contents  with  a  tew  blades  of  the  sacred  hUa 
grass,  he  invites  the  goddess  to  enter  it.  Aa  a 
sign  that  she  has  occupied  it,  the  outside  of  the  jar 
is  sprinkled  with  red  powder.  During  the  period 
occupied  in  the  rite  the  priest  practises  abstinence, 
eating  only  roots  and  fruits.  The  service  oon- 
cludes  with  afire-sacrifice  {haoma),  in  which  barley, 
sugar,  butter,  and  sesamum  are  burned  before  the 
jar  which  holds  the  goddess.  The  ashes  of  the 
sacrifice  and  portions  of  the  red  powder  with  which 
the  jar  was  smeared  are  brought  to  the  houses  of 
his  clients  by  the  priest,  who  smears  tiieir  fore- 
beads  with  these  substances,  thru  bringing  tiiem 
into  communion  with  the  deity.  Here  we  find 
fetish  rites  in  their  crudest  form  {North  Indian 
NotM  and  Queries,  iv.  19  f . ). 

(cO  DivitwM  of  the  The  Sakta  sect  is 

divided  into  three  main  sections — first,  the  Daksfai- 
paidiarlwDakshinamargl,  'theright-hand'section, 
who  are  comparatively  free  from  anumality,  and 
do  not  offer  spirits  or  flesh  to  the  deity.  Tbe^ 
follow  the  PuT&nas  as  tiieir  Veda,  and  are  devoted 
to  either  Siva  or  Vishnu  in  bis  androgynous  ebar- 
aoter,  at  once  male  and  female.  Besides  these  there 
are  two  bodies  of  extremists — the  V&mach&if  or 
Vamamargi,  'the  left-hand*  sect,  who  follow  the 
teaching  of  the  Tfintrik  literature,  and  the  Kiwlfw 
or  Kamikaa,  following  the  Kaula  Upaidfad, 
whence  they  take  their  name,  whose  practices  are 
even  more  grossly  licentious.  Their  object  of 
veneration  is  the  great  Sakti,  or  power  of  Nature, 
Jaganmata  or  Ji^adamba,  'the  mighty  mysteri- 
ous force,  whose  nmction  is  to  direct  and  control 
two  quite  distinct  operations ;  namely,  first,  the 
working  of  the  natural  appetites  and  passicms, 
whether  for  the  support  of  the  body  by  eating  and 
drinking  or  for  the  propagation  of  living  organisms 
through  sexual  cohabitation ;  secondly,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  supernatural  ^aooltias  (nddhVi,  whether  for 
a  man's  own  individual  exaltation  or  for  the  an* 
nihilation  of  his  opponents'  (Monier  Williams, 
BrSlmaniam  and  Hindilism*,  185  f.).  The  foul 
orgies  which  accompany  such  oelebrations  have 
been  described  by  Jogendra  Nath  Bhattacharya 
{Sindu  Cattet  and  Sects,  411  f.),  Ward  (Bindoot, 
ii.  296  ff.),  and  others,  and  newl  not  be  further 
discussed  here.  The  animistic  side  of  the  coitus 
appears  in  the  Panjab  worship  of  voung  girls  as 
Devi,  apparently  a  form  of  sympatnetio  magic  to 
induce  fertility  (Rose,  Cenmt  B^.  1901,  i.  139). 

33.  The  Vaish^avBS.— The  revolt  against  this 
gross  and  debasing  cultus  was  led  by  the  reformer 
Chaitanya,*  a  Vaidik  Brahman  who  was  bom  at 
Nabadwip,  in  Bengal,  A.D.  1484. 

*  He  preached  mainly  In  Oentral  Bengal  and  Orfssa,  and  Us 

doctrines  found  ready  acoeptanoe  smongst  large  nambers  of  the 
people,  espeoially  amongst  those  who  were  SBll,  or  bad  only  re- 
cently been,  BuddhisU.  This  was  due  mainlv  to  tbe  fact  Umbe 
Ignored  caste  and  draw  his  followers  from  aU  sources,  so  muob 
so  thateven  Muhammadans  followed  him.  He  preached  vehem- 
ently against  the  immolation  of  i».nliii^la  in  sacrifice  and  Uie  Dsa 
of  animal  food  and  stimulants,  and  taugbt  that  the  traa  road  to 
salvation  lay  In  bhcMi,  or  ferrent  devotion  to  Ood.  He  recom- 
mended BUhfc  worship,  and  taught  that  the  love  felt  by  her  (or 
Krishna  was  the  beet  form  of  devotion.  The  aconHable  offerings 
were  flowers,  money,  and  the  like;  butthe  great  fonno(  wonhqi 
was  that  o(  the  sotiCM-tan,  or  procession  o(  worshippers  playing 
and  singing.  A  peonllarity  ck  Ohaitanya's  cult  is  that  the  post 
of  spiritual  gnide,  or  Oos&in,  is  not  confined  to  BrUunans,  and 
several  of  those  beet  known  belong  to  the  Baidyi  oaste,  wt» 
pnu^tise  medicine  In  Bengal  Proper.  They  are  all  of  tbein  de- 
scended from  the  leading  men  of  Chaltanya's  immediate  entom> 
age.  The  holy  places  of  the  cult  are  Nabadvip  [or  Nadin], 
Ctuit&nyk's  bmbplaoe,  and  In  a  still  greater  degree,  Briudaoui 
[wh.  see],  the  scene  of  Krishna's  sports  with  the  milk-maida, 
wbidi  OKaitany»  and  his  disoiplce  reclaimed  from  Jangle,  and 
where  he  peracntlly  IdentUled  the  various  Buind  spots,  on  iri^ 
great  shrioes  bars  now  been  erected '  (Oalt,  op.  cO.  L  182). 


*  His  life  and  the  prlndplee  of  his  seot  are  follY  described  by 
Jogendra  Nath  Bln^ohsira  (HAute  CaHu  ondSMt,  t68II.> 
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Ch&itanya,  after  ipending  nx  yeaiB  in  pilgrimage 
between  Blathnrft  and  Jagann&th,  finallj  eeitled  in 
the  latter  place,  where  in  A.D.  1527,  at  the  age  of 
forty-three,  he  disappeared  from  the  world.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  be  was  drowned  in  the  sea, 
into  which  be  had  walked  in  an  ecstasy,  mistaking 
it  for  the  shallov  waters  of  the  Jumna,  whoe  he 
law  in  a  viaion  Kjrvna  sporting  with  hia  Gopia 
(Growee,  Mathurd;  1S83,  1&7).  After  hia  dealih 
hie  followers  split  up  into  two  bodies :  those  who 
retained,  and  those  who  rej  ected  caste.  The  latter 
are  known  aa  J&t  Baiehtam  or  Bair&gl  {q.  v. ),  are  re- 
cruited from  all  castes,  and  profees  to  intermarry 
freely  amongst  ihemselyea ;  bnt  caste  distinctious 
are  not  entireW  obliterated,  and  the  reoniita  frcm 
the  hi^er  hou  aloof  from  thoee  drawn  from  the 
lower  castes. 

'Bn»pt  for  tlw  tut  ttwt  oatMm  m  itUl  admittMl,  ttwy 
fonBkoomniiiiii(7TMTrimiUrtothaordliiv7Hli>diiCMt«.  lU 
repnUtioa  ftt  tbe  pTMCot  dfty  !•  tuniabed  by  tbatect  ttwtmoit 
of  Its  new  reorala  hftre  Joined  ovrlng  to  Iots  iniripiof,  or  b»- 
cftiuetber  ban  bean  tnnMd  out  Of  their  own  omU,  or  Cor  mom 
otkw  aordid  moOra '  tfMt,  <V.  «tt.  L  ISQi 

The  other  dirldon,  thoee  who  have  retained  the 
mtem  of  caste,  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
JAt  Baishtams.  They  mactise  a  cnltos  much 
purer  than  that  of  the  S&ktas,  and  the  stricter 
members  of  the  body  are  vegetarians,  and  abhor 
the  B&kta  beliefs.  But  among  thoee  of  the  lower 
eaetea  some  freelv  eat  animal  food,  and  even  join 
in  prooearimifl  in  nononr  of  Dorgft,  hnt  will  not  be 
present  when  blood  sacrifices  are  offered.  The 
TariooB  sabdivisions  of  the  Bengal  Vaishnavaa  have 
been  fully  described  by  Wise  {op.  cit.  141 B.)  and 
hy  Risley  [<m.  eit.  ii.  339  ff  ). 

The  vai^navism  of  Bengal  is  thns  strongly 
opposed  to  S&kta  beliefs,  and  is  probably  to  a  large 
extent  derived  from  ihe  traditions  of  Buddhism. 

'Aput  frotn  m«tftpbnk»l  nibtletlM,  irtiloh  uturmlly  bxn 
bnt  Uttl«  bold  on  tb«  mind*  of  tb«  popouoe,  tbe  mxiaX  teoet  of 
the  Boigftli  VkUbuTu  ti  tbo  mll-aa Acmd^  of  tdth  Id  tbe  dlrtne 
KriahgA ;  looh  faitb  betiw  Mleqamtalr  expraved  hj  tbe  mere 
n^MtitiMi  of  hie  lutme,  wltooat  toy  edded  pray er  or  oODOOtoltent 
le«liv  of  Kenulne  derotton.  Thui  rooghbr  stated,  the  doctrine 
^ipeuteMurd ;  end  poedblyiU  true  beftiingliMUttler^uded 

meov  ol  tbe  more  ^nonot  of  tbe  Teletaokne  tbenueivea  ae 
It  1>  b7  the  nukjortty  olinperflcisl  outride  obeerren.  It  U.  bow> 
ever, » lerltimkte  oeductkn  from  eoand  prlootplM ;  tor  it  nuty 
be  presumed  that  tbe  fomuJ  eot  of  devotion  would  never  faAve 
been  oonunenced  had  it  not  been  proDipted  *t  the  outeet  by  a 
devotkmei  IntenttMi,  wlilcb  Intention  U  rlrtually  continued  ao 
lon(u  tbe ftct  lain  performanoe'  (Growaa,  MathurA*,  U7). 

As  a  parallel  case,  Growse,  himself  a  member  of 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  Charch,  quotes  from  one  of 
its  manuals  the  rule  :  '  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
intention  should  be  aotnal  thioughoat ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  we  pray  in  a  human  manner,  and  for  this 
ovlj  a  virtual  intention  is  required ;  that  is  to  say, 
an  mtention  which  has  been  actual  and  is  supposed 
to  continue,  although,  through  inadvertence  or 
distraction,  we  may  have  lost  sight  of  it' 

J a)  Prevalence  of  Vaiek^vitm. — ^The  Yaishnava 
fans  ia  one  of  tbe  most  important  among  tbe 
bdiefs  of  the  Province.  Ward  in  1816  stated  that 
six  out  of  ten  of  the  whole  Hindu  population  were 
worehippers  of  Krana  {HindooM,  11  1S8) ;  in  1828 
Wilson  [Beligumt  Secte,  L  162)  calculated  them  at 
one-fifth ;  and  in  1872  Hunter  {Oritta,  L  144)  at 
from  one-fifth  to  one-tiiird  of  the  whole  number 
of  Hindus.  Wise  (op.  cit.  U7),  from  a  catalogue  of 
Uie  temples  in  the  Dacca  District,  found  that  74 
per  oent.  belonged  to  Kr^na  in  one  or  other  of 
bis  numerous  forms,  and  only  21  per  cent,  to  KslI, 
Dnrgft,  and  Siva.  The  predominance  of  Kj^na- 
worship  is  largely  due  to  tbe  BhAgavata  Pvrdna 
assigned  by  Wilson  (Vithtsu  Pur&i^,  xxxi.)  to  the 
12th  cent,  of  our  era.  It  has,  however,  been 
recently  estaUished  that  the  Purftnic  literature 
0>es  Mck  to  the  6th  or  8th  cent,  and  thus 
the  movement  which  led  to  &e  rise  of  Neo* 
BrShmaniim  mnat  be  asngned  to  an  earlier  date 
than  that  fixed       tiie  oldw  anthoritiee.  The 


Bhagavata  PwOna  is  now  regarded  as  tlie  chief 
book  among  the  vaishnava  acnptnres. 

'Since  his  £ath  in  l&SS.  OhUtuya  hM  been  IdentUed  with 
Krlshpa,  and  this  deillcatlon  faM  been  ntifled  by  Chari- 
tdrnfta,  written  thirty  years  after  hia  deatli.  Ibe  moral  and 
tolerant  doGtrln»  of  this  national  teacher  penetrated  the  hearts 
of  tbe  people,  and  routed  an  enthualastio  spirit  that  has,  un- 
fortunately, driven  maoy  Into  atraofe  and  perilous  wandenngL 
AmiMia  tba  purs  Sudraa  there  is  leas  deviation  from  the  original 
oread  than  among  the  tower  raized  classes,  who  have  been  always 
OMleaCed.  Hie  relidous  sentlmeBta  of  the  Utter,  instead  ot 
tmnffpronriyriddaa,  have  been  left  to  develop  as  lanoy  or  Uaa 
dlspoiMd  then.  Whatlwr  this  be  a  sattslactory  entlanation  or 
not.  It  Is  oertain  that  the  corrupt,  often  Immoral,  sects  now 
existing  are  ohtefly  patronised  Xxy  tbe  lower  and  most  icnoiant 
(dasssa  of  tbe  oomroonity.  The  equality  ot  all  men,  a  doctrine 
preached  by  Ohaiianya,  but  repudiated  bytbe  OosUns,  has  been 
restored  bv  most  of  ihe  Uter  obfaoots  ot  valsbvavlam,  and  with 
them  no  distinction  conferred  by  Mrth,  weaUb,  or  presertpticm 
Is  ever  teeognlted '  (Wise,  op.  cit.  147). 

(h)  The  erotic  Vaigh^vism. — The  development 
of  Vaishnavism  on  tbe  erotic  side  marks  the  de- 
gradation of  the  cultus.  Tbe  original  doctrine  of 
ohakti,  or  loving  faith,  was  afterwards  conceived 
to  appear  in  live  stages,  the  higher  of  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Sflfi  mystics,  oould  be  attained  only 
by  a  few  privile^^  persons,  after  prolonged  aus- 
terities and  mortifications :  (1)  iantt,  or  quietaBm. 
'in  which  the  Vaishnava  enjoys  perfect  content- 
ment and  peace  of  mind,  ever  awellin^  on  tl» 
happineee  01  his  lot,  and  grateful  to  Han  for  his 
mertnr ' ;  (2)  dOiya^  the  relation  between  a  master 
and  nis  purchased  slave,  of  which  the  keynote  is 
self-denial,  tbe  dedication  of  all  the  believer's 
energy  and  thou^t  to  the  aervioe  of  die  god  1 
(8)  eakhjfa,  or  fnendship,  at  which  stage  'the 
disciple  worships  Chaitanya  as  his  bosom  6iend, 
and  regards  bis  own  soul  as  an  emanation  from  and 
a  particle  of  the paramdtman,  or  sujnieme  spirit' ; 
(4)  vOtsalya,  'affection towards o&pring,* in  which 
the  deity  is  regarded  '  not  as  a  oommon  Father  of 
all  men,  but  as  the  parent  of  the  worshipper  * ;  and 
(6)  modhtuya,  'sweetness,'  'the  effloresoenoe  of 
bhakti,'  as  it  has  been  called.  *  Li  this,  the  higheet 
and  most  exquidte  condition,  the  disciple  ^ows 
with  the  same  uncontrollable  desire  that  Krishna 
felt  for  the  absent  RAdbA'  (Wise,  op.  cit.  165). 
This  last  development  of  erotio  Vaislmavism  finds 
its  most  complete  and  denading  exposition  in  the 
praotioes  of  the  sect  of  the  v^abnAehftryas,  aooord- 
ing  to  whom  body,  soul,  and  property  {tan^  man, 
(Man)  are  to  be  nude  over  to  the  Mah&r&i&s,  or 
successors  and  vicars  of  Knna  upon  earth,  oy  the 
rite  of  self-devotion  (laTnarpana) ;  and  women  are 
taught  that  their  highest  oliss  results  from  the 
caresses  of  the  representative  of  tbe  god  (Monier 
Williams, op.  etf.*184fl:;  Growse,  Maihitra;  I99ff ; 
[Karsandas  Mulji,]  Uiat.  of  the  Sect  of  the  Maha- 
rajat  or  VcUlabhacharytuof  West.  Ii^ia,  1865). 

33.  The  cult  of  Siva.— The  colt  of  Siva  is  of  less 
importance  than  that  of  either  the  Sakti  or  Vishnu. 
In  Kastem  Bengal  the  Saiva  fraternities,  those  of 
the  KanphafOa,  or  '  ear-pieroed  *  Yogis,  and  the 
Brahmachllrls,  never  gained  popularity,  and  their 
conventual  establishments,  which  are  few,  would 
have  disappeared  long  since,  but  fpr  the  charitable 
endowments  of  former  ages.  The  Saiva  mendicants 
or  cenobites  are,  according  to  Wise  {pp.  cit.  174  f. ), 
notorious  for  tiieir  licentious  lives  and  dissipateid 
habits;  but,  notwithstanding  the  scandal  which 
they  cause,  their  dkhdrae,  or  convents,  ure  thronged 
by  crowds  of  devotees,  chiefly  women.  In  Bei^^ 
proper,  aooording  to  Ward  {op.  oil.  ii,  Introd.  xxl), 
few  Hindus  adopt  oiva  as  their  guardian  deity. 
His  temples  generally  represent  him  in  the  form  of 
the  lingam,  or  as  Paficnfinana,  tbe  figure  of  tbe 
deity  with  five  faces.  Further  west,  in  Bihfir,  the 
worship  of  Siva  is  more  common,  and  prevails 
widely  am<mg  Br&hmans.  Here  village  templea  in 
honour  of  the  deity,  with  images  of  tlw  Ungam  and 
<rfNandl,tibeball  'vdiicle'  of  the  god,  are  oommon, 
and  the  worship  is  adopted  in  prwereuoe  to  that  of 
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Tislmn  in  one  or  other  of  Ms  nuu^  fonna,  becaoae 
the  ntoel  end  ofBsrinn  made  to  him  are  mnch  leas 
elaborate  and  ezpenuve.  The  Saiva  ooltas  thos 
snitB  the  thrif^  haUtB  of  the  yeomen  among  irhom 

it  ohiefly  prer^ls. 

Among  the  oastea  who  are  i^eoially  devoted  to 
this  fonn  of  belief  may  be  mentioned  the  Yngle  or 
Togb,  now  a  weaving  caste  in  EajBtem  Bragal, 
of  whom  the  xreat  majority  worship  Sivaor  Mahft- 
deva,  eapeoiaUy  at  the  Sivaratri  or  'night  feaet* 
of  Siva,  held  in  the  month  of  Mfigh  (Jannary- 
Febnury).  The  chief  religiooB  centree  of  tne 
Mfisya  Yngls  are  Brindftban,  Mathnrft,  and  Goknl, 
all  in  the  United  Provinoee :  bnt  their  chief  places 
of  pilgrimage  are  Benaree.  Qayft,  and  Sltftknnd  in 
Chittagong  (Kisley,  op.  cU.  L  868).  These  Ywls, 
•s  thi^  prefer  to  m  called,  are  rappoaed  by  Gait 
(op.  mt.  L  381)  to  be  deecended  from  a  reugioos 
conummity,  not  neoeaearily  from  the  regnlar 
or  JogI  ascetics,  but  p<Msibly  from  some  Bnddhist 
Order.  The  same  writer  Bupposes  that  their  present 
degraded  condition  is  dne  to  their  having  remained 
in  the  Buddhist  faith  after  the  general  population 
had  reverted  to  Hindniam.  Th^oall  tiieir  priesta, 
who  belong  to  their  own  oommnnion,  Mah/Umcu  or 
Pan4itt,  both  of  which  terms  were  formerly  in  use 
among  Bnddhista ;  they  bnry  their  dead  in  a  sitting 
poetDTB,  with  the  1^  crossed  in  the  conventions 
attitude  of  Buddha,  and  with  the  feet  turned  to 
the  north-west.  The  Y(^  aecte  of  Northern  India 
freely  admit  outaidera  to  their  body ;  and  their 
present  occupation  in  Bengal,  weaving,  ia  one  often 
practised  by  decayed  religions  communities.  Their 
devotion  to  Siva  ia  posEdbly  connected  with  bis 
manifestation  as  the  ^^ical  ascetic  and  self- 
mortifier — a  ooneeption  wnioh  perhaps^  owed  mnch 
to  the  inflnence  ot  Bnddhism.  The  Saiva  mendi- 
cant* are  popularly  divided  into  ten  elaasee,  known 
eoUectivefy  aa  the  Dafaamte,  w  *ten  names.* 
Besides  that  of  the  more  respectable  Order,  the 
Sannyftsls,  the  cult  gives  shelter  to  loathsome 
ascetics,  like  the  Aghoria  (wh.  see),  the  Urdhva- 
b&hns,  who  contort  their  limbe,  and  the  AkA^ 
mnkhins,  who  keep  their  necks  bent  back  in  a 
fixed  gajw  <n  the  aky  nntil  the  moaeles  become 
withered. 

34.  Buddhism.— Bnddhiam,  m^ch  bad  it*  origin 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Province,  and  finuly 
became  one  of  the  great  relisions  of  the  world,  la 
now  represented  in  Beneal  oy  only  237,893  ad- 
herente.  In  ao  far  as  they  follow  the  orthodox 
standard  of  belief>tiuy  are  indnded  in  the  Mah&- 
yftna,  vt  Great  Vehicle,  whidi  is  the  baaia  of 
Tibetan  lAmaism,  and  also  of  the  Buddhism  of 
Bengal.  The  Buddhists  (rf  this  Ptoviiue  may  be 
divided  into  at  least  four  groups. 

(a)  Chinese  BuddMstt. — First  comes  the  small 
body  of  immigrant  Chinese  in  Calcutta,  where  they 
follow  many  ooenpations,  such  as  carpentiy  and 
dioemakiug,  down  piga*  fat  into  lanl,  and  deal 
in  opium  and  hemp  drugs.  Their  temples  seem  to 
be  ufluaUy  seats  of  BnodhiBt  aa  well  as  of  Shinto 
worship,  that  at  Calcutta  being  dedicated  to 
Kwan-te,  generally  called  the  'god  of  wax.'  In 
the  courtyard  is  the  god*a  horse,  comfortably 
stabled.  Climbing  a  flight  of  stairs,  one  reaches 
chapels  and  rooms  for  attendants,  in  whit^  animals 
intmded  in  the  first  instance  as  food  for  the  god, 
and  which  are  afterwards  consumed  by  the  worship- 
pers, are  bdng  cooked  {Ccdcutta  Review,  xxxi. 

(i)  Himalayan  Buddhists. — Secondly  come  the 
Buddhists  of  North  Bengal,  who  are  either  natives 
of  the  Him&Iayan  State  of  Sikkim,  or  immigrants 
from  Bhutan,  Tibet,  and  Nep&l.  By  race  they  are 
meetly  Tibetans,  Lepchas,  and  Murmls.  In  Nep&l 
iteelf  Bnddhiam  is  steadUy  lonng  ground  under 
the  attada  of  the  militant  form  m  Hinduism  pro- 


foaaed  by  the  rulera  of  that  Icingdom,  idio,  like  all 
recent  converts,  are  more  ardent  supportera  of  the 

new  faith  than  even  their  more  orthodox  brethren 
in  the  plains.  Nothing,  again,  has  eontiibuted 
BO  much  to  the  decline  of  Buddluam  in  Nepal  aa 
the  adoption  of  caste  by  the  Buddhist  Newan,  and 
the  conaeqtwnt  deon  of  monastic  institutiima 
(Oldfield.  SkBte/iu,  ii.  181 K).  Besides  this,  the 
heterodox  Bnddhist*  oonatitnte  a  large  majority'  of 
the  Buddhist  pomdation.  They  avowedly  oomune 
the  worship  of  Siva  and  M  tiie  other  Hindu  deities 
with  tiiat  of  Buddha;  they  pnblidy  attend  the 
religious  services  of  Hindu  temples,  and  at  the 
more  imjportant  domestic  oeremoniM,  such  aa  those 
of  marriage  and  death,  they  oonjcon  Hindu  forms 
with  those  of  the  Buddhist  ehnrai,  and  em^oy  a 
Brahman  priest  to  assiat  their  own  Buddhist  Vajn 
Aoharya,  or  *  thunderbolt  teaolnT,'  fn  the  perform* 
ance  of  hia  sacred  duties. 

"Rmm  cIum  of  Mewtn  an  '  BnddbUt  only  in  nsme :  for 
alUioiigh  tliey  pnrfeM  to  ntetm  Baddb*  baton  sO  othor  d«raf«, 
yet  their  pnioncM  beUe  their  profeMtoM,  and  prore  thkt  th«j 
are  iCMkcUly  klMndonliw  that  tofth  to  wbkn  they  still  nt^ir^nj 
beloDf ,  ana  tn  niridly  adoptlw  the  more  oormpt  aod  more 
sttntoUn  nUglon  <d  the  Bindn«^(C»dBel(L  op.  ca.lL  l<n 

The  sune  ia  the  case  with  those  Himalayan 
Buddhists  who  have  migrated  into  British  t«rri- 
toiy.  Thus,  among  the  Cepchas  of  Sikkim  and  tiie 
adjoining  region.  Buddhistic  nssge  forms  obIj  a 
tlun  veil  over  their  primitive  shamanistic  Animism. 
Their  rel^on  oonaists  mainly  in  the  propitiation 
of  the  spirits  of  forest,  hill,  or  stream  which  are 
considered  malignant. 

'  Itie  ■now'oUd  riuit  Kinchlnjugs,  cUef  unong  the  elemenU 
ddtlce  ot  the  l«pobu,  who  rexM  men  vitb  etmn  and  beO  aod 
•anda  down  AralkDOhee  utd  tomnta  to  wiwi  Uteir  Iteldi  end 
sweep  away  their  homee,  haa  been  tranalatad  to  the  tnfldw 
■yitem  of  Boddhlm,  irtwre  he  flgrnree  ai  tbe  tutor  ot  Bilm 
Mnni  UnueU'(Bialey,  ^  ett.  IL 10). 

Similarly  the  LimbQs  of  Darjiling  adapt  Uieir 
religion  to  their  suTToundinsa.  Where  th^ir  en- 
vironment is  Hindu,  they  call  themselves  Saivas, 
and  profess  to  worship  Mahadeva  and  bis  eouort 
Gauii,  the  &vonrite  deities  of  the  Nep&lese. 

'InftBuddbtot  nelghboorfaeod  the  y<dra  ot  oonlormllQrliatfll 
more  eaar  to  beu- ;  the  Limbo  haa  only  to  mutter  the  pfaos 
formnlA,  Otn  nwtp*'  padnu  im  [or,  ai  WeddeO  tiuworibw  Md 
truielatei  1 1,  <  Otn  I  The  Jewd  In  the  Lotos  1  H^'—Omwim 
utpadfmt  aiin,  the  first  mad  last  word  bcMinga  mystto  msM 
tag  (BuddMitm  ^  2Uet,  148)1,  ud  to  pay  respeot  kod  modmt* 
trOrnto  to  the  Umas,  In  ordar  to  be  aooepied  as  an  aran«t 
Buddhist.  Beaaath  tills  veiWM-  ot  oonlormity  with  irt>atenr 
faith  happens  to  bare  g;aioed  looal  sooeptatioa.  the  ra^eihapM 
ot  ttxir  origioal  Pantheon  hare  sarrlred  In  the  fona  of  booM- 
boM  <»  fMWt  gods,  mooh  In  tha  nnn  war  aa  UoinBOBaad  otte 
fA  the  Gredc  gods  may  bs  ttaowl  ia  the  names  and  sttrlbatas  ot 
the  i^ts  who  preatd*  ov«r  tte  rtntaga,  tbe  tutmat,  and  nnl 
testivaU  of  Tarlons  kinds  in  ranota  paita  ot  Qrasoa  at  HM  pni«t 

daF'<iUsi^,  01).  ^  ii.  in 

The  degraded  condition  of  the  popular  Bnddhiam 
of  the  Lower  Himalayaa  1b  ahown  vj  the  adoption 
of  rites  of  blood  sacrifice,  a  relic  of  the  old  devil- 
worship  of  the  country,  but  abeolutdy  repugnant 
to  the  rules  of  the  orthodox  faith  (Waodell,  Avumg 
thtBimalavaM,  74). 

{e)  Buddhists  of  BaH  Bmgal.—thi  third  group 
of  Bengal  Bnddmste — that  of  Chittagong  and  the 
hill  tracts  of  Chittagong  —  consists  mainly  of 
Chakmas  and  Maghs,  the  latter  divided  into  two 
classes:  first,  descendants  of  Arakaneee  immi- 
grants who  entered  the  county  whoi  Arakan  was 
conquered  by  the  Burmese  in  A.D.  178S;  and, 
secondly,  the  mixed  race  descended  fwm  Magh 
women  by  Bengali  fathers,  who  are  known  as 
Rajbansi  or  Barua  Maghs,  ud  are  less  numerous 
than  the  first  branch.  TherearealaoaomeTiparts 
in  the  hill  tracts  who  desoibed  themaelrea  m  the 
last  census  as  Buddhists. 

<  In  the  Tinwra  state  the  TIpMs  now  oaU  ttwmselTes  Hindu ; 
bat  this  ooiintiy  was  tonnerly  a  mat  Bnddhist  centre,  and  some 
•acred  shrines  there  were  visted  by  the  Tibetan  tnT«Uar, 
Bnddlia  Qopta  Nith,  iriio  (ravelted  hi  India  in  tba  aaTMtb  oan> 
tnry  A.D.'((Mt,  op.  ett.  L  U8>. 

Tlie  Chakmas  profess  to  be  BnddhlstB,  bat  their 
religious  praotioes  have  been  much  oomxpted  by 
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the  fpnm  Hindmain  oi  Eattem  BongaL  TIub 
ehange  wu  Inroni^t  abtmt  by  the  infioenoe  ot  the 
local  Bijft,  Dhajm  Bakhsh  Kh&n,  who  was  a 
bigoted  Hiiidii,  patronized  the  colt  of  Efill,  and 
pretended  to  be  a  desoendaot  of  the  ancient 
K^triyae.  Mnoh  of  the  more  primitiTe  AnimiBm 
stiU  ■iizTiT«s  under  the  npper  layer  of  BnddhiBm 
(Bisl^,  ep.  ejC  L  172  f.).  The  nme  fosion  of 
belie&i  appean  amras  the  Msgha  of  ChiUasong, 
who  profess  to  be  Buddhists  of  the  Soathern  scLool, 
and  regard  the  foUowera  of  the  faith  in  Tibet  as 
unorthodox.  The  worship  of  Sira  and  Dnrgft  has 
hese  been  added  to  the  Buddhist  obserranoes. 
While  tbor  prieata  are  Buddhist,  pKungyit  or 
raolis,  Brfthmana  are  mneh  mpeoted,  aa4  are 
employed  to  detemiine  ausfdoiotu  days  for  par- 
ticular aetiona,  and  to  aarist  in  the  wonhip  of  the 
Hindu  gods  {ib.  iL  S3). 

(d)  ^trwoeUt  of  Buddhitm  tmd  J7Hu/«tm.— The 
last  and  roost  interestang  group  <A  aoH^ed  Bud- 
dhists in  Benral  is  found  among  the  easte  known 
as  Sar&ks,  resident  in  the  Baramha  State  in  Orissa, 
whose  beliefs  hare  been  fnlly  investi^ted  by  Gait 
{op.  «t(.  L  427  £).  Their  name  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Skr.  irOnaka^  '  a  nearer,'  a  term 
applied  among  the  Jains  to  indicate  the  lay  brethren 
affiliated  to  the  oommunity,  as  distingtushed  from 
the  Yatis,  monks,  and  asoeMos  ;  it  stm  snrvives  in 
the  name  Sarftogi  or  Sar&va^,  applied  to  a  mer- 
chant community  of  Jains  which  is  rapidly  becom- 
iiu(  a  regular  easte  of  the  usual  type.  The  centre 
oftbe  Buamba  Sarftk  worship  is  at  the  celebrated 
caTO-temple  of  Khandagirl,  where  th^  assemble 
once  a  year  to  do  homage  to  the  idols  there  and  to 
confer  on  religious  matters.  They  worship,  under 
the  name  of  Chatnrbhuja,  'the  four-armed  one,* 
an  idol  which  usually  has  only  two  arms,  and  is 
nndoubtedly  a  refffeaentatum  of  Buddha,  lids 
vcn^p  is  performed  on  what  la  supposed  to  be  the 
anniTersory  of  Buddha's  wedding,  a  &et  wUdi 
nuy  with  some  probalnlity  be  oonsidered  to  con- 
nect the  cult  with  the  primiUre  animistic  concep- 
tion of  the  union  of  the  male  consort  with  the 
primeral  Mother  (see  aboTOt  1  I3)<  The  family 
rites  of  the  casta  are  pMformed  m  one  of  their 
own  members,  who  oalls  himself  Achftrya,  or 
'teacher,'  and  Brfthmans  are  employed  only  to 
perform  t^e  rites  of  the  haoma,  or  nre  aacrifioe,  at 
marriage,  after  which  the  Aetdrya  condndea  the 
prooeedingB  by  calling  upon  Buddha  to  Uess  tiie 
young  conple. 

The  emenoe,  ao  br  as  it  has  been  ooUeoted, 
seenu  to  indicate  tiiat  the  Sarftka  have  retained 
many  beliefs  and  practices  which  have  descended 
totoemfrom  the  Boddbism  which  was  the  creed  of 
a  large  number  of  the  people  of  Orissa.  Here  its 
place  was  taken  by  BrftfimMiiam,  and  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  many  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Sarftks 
are  due  to  direct  inheritance  of  the  Buddhist 
tradition,  and  how  manyhave  been  transmitted  to 
them  with  a  leaven  of  Vaishnavism.  Too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  worship  of  ima^ 
of  Buddha  by  the  people  of  our  time.  All  through 
Northern  India  are  to  be  found  stataes  or  pillars 
disiuteored  from  the  ruins  of  ttCpas  or  vutdnu, 
which  have  been  adopted  as  images  of  the  village 
in>dB,  and  even  of  the  orthodox  Hindu  deities. 
Thus  Buchanan  {op.  eit.  L  73)  found  in  a  Bih&r 
temple  of  T&r&  Devi  (the  female  power  in  her  most 
destructive  form)  an  image  of  the  goddess,  whidi 
was  really  one  of  Buddha  himself. 

Another  survival  of  Buddhism  has  been  traced 
in  the  worship  of  Dhnrmarftj  or  Dhanna  by  low- 
caste  tribes  like  the  Pods,  Ycwis,  Poms,  and 
Bftg^B.  By  some  he  is  identifiea  with  Yama,  hy 
otMn  with  1h»  ran  I  I17  others,  agun,  he  is  re- 
nidad  as  a  snake-god  t  or,  finally,  as  an  Incama- 
oon  of  Siva  or  Vish^n. 


'Ha  b  niuaar  wontalmMd  b;  a  low  eaato  priett,  a  Pod,  a 
Togi,  a  pom,  or  a  Btcdf.  In  a  fnr  plaow  m  bai  templM, 
but,  u  a  rale,  h«  li  npiwentod  bj  a  ■hapelm  BtoM  daubad 
with  vennlUon  and  placed  under  a  trea.  In  a  rilliga  In  tba 
Arbnbtgta  tabdlvialon  be  1m  wmvbipped  in  th«  form  of  a 
tortotoe.  Hk  ebrioea  an  oommon  all  over  Weat  Bangal,  and 
tl0o  In  DInfcJpur,  Hurabid&bad,  and  the  Twentu-lonr  Par- 
ganaa.  Ha  b  freqnanUr  bettered  to  poaMas  oert^  onraUra 
power*,  and  hli  prieata  admin  later  medidnea  aa  madflca  tor 
Tarlooa  diaeaaea.  Hoga,  towla,  and  dnoka  at*  ■torincad  betora 
him,  and  offeiinga  are  made  of  rloe,  flower*,  and  wmAiMK 
['rio^bearl,  bat  never  of  cooked  food.  Iba  wonUp  t^ea 
plaoa  fn  the  moatha  of  Balaikh,  JaJahfa,  and  AMxb.  on  Um 
day  of  ttu  fall  moon,  and  in  aoma  plaoea  on  the  hat  day  of 
Bhftdia.  All  oaataa,  even  BrUunana,  make  offerings  Uiroogh 
thamadlnmof  theoffidatlDgprlaat'tOalt,  op.  eft  L  XOI), 

The  worship  of  this  animistic  deity  has  been 
adduced  aa  a  smrvlTal  of.Bnddlusm  by  Hah&maho- 
pftdhyftya  Kara  Prattd  SStHxi{JBA&B»,  1895),  and 
m  a  rnrther  statement  given  by  Gait  (i.  201)  tlie 
writer  supplements  this  by  inferring  that  because 
Dharnia  is  worshipped  in  meditation  as  void  (M^iya 
mUrti)  the  cult  represents  the  philosophical  con- 
ception of  iHnycUA — 'conoeming  which  neither 
existence  nor  non-existence  nor  a  oombination  of 
the  two  can  be  predicated.  It  is  zero.*  Again, 
the  oeremoniee  and  teste  in  honour  of  Dhaima  all 
take  plaoe  on  the  fnll-moon  day  of  Baisftkh,  the 
birthday  of  Buddha,  and  his  wonhippers  are  aware 
that  Dharma  is  respected  in  Ceylon,  that  he  is  not 
an  inferior  deity,  but  superior  to  Vishnu  or  Siva. 
Finally,  he  is  represented  in  many  places  ae  a 
tortoiee,  which  is  a  Buddhist  emblem  (Waddell, 
Bvddhitm  of  Tibet,  395).  It  is  possible  tiiat  some 
traditions  of  the  worship  of  Boddha  may  BiiTTiTe 
in  that  of  Dharma;  but  if  ao,  very  litue  of  the 
original  conception  remains. 

3S.  Jalniam.— Jaimsm,  like  Buddhism,  had  its 
birthplace  in  Bih&r.  The  origin  of  tiiis  form  of 
beliei  and  ita  relation  to  Hinduism  and  Bnddhism 
viU  be  oomddered  in  aaoth«r  article  (see  jAiNmi). 
Here  it  ia  soflSdent  to  anr  that  recent  research  by 
Jaoobl  Hoemle,  and  others  {Hoemie,  'Presiden- 
tial  Addreee,'  JRASBe,  1898 ;  Btthler-Bureeas,  The 
Indian  Sect  of  the  JaUuu)  has  established  t£at  Jain- 
ism,  so  far  from  being  an  offshoot  of  Buddhism,  was 
the  result  of  an  independmt  and  contemporaneous 
religions  movement  under  a  Kutriyai^oe  named 
Vardhamftna  or  Mahftvira,  wno  was  bom  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Patna  about  B.a  590,  and  died 
about  B.O.  The  dates  of  Buddha's  career  are 
still  to  some  extent  uncertain ;  but  the  most  recent 
investi^tions  plaoe  the  period  of  his  life  between 
B.G.  688  and  508.  It  is  thus  possible'  that  the 
founders  of  these  two  sects,  who  were  botii  of 
Kfatriya  descent,  may  have  met  in  the  eonrse  of 
their  preaching  tours  throng  Western  Bengal. 
Neither  sect  is  a  religion  in  rae  true  sense  of  the 
word ;  both  are  rather  monastic  orsanisations  of  a 
type  very  common  in  the  age  when  they  were 
founded.  Botii  arose  from  use  rircnmstanoe  that 
the  Br&hmans  were  then  claiming  the  monopoly  of 
admission  to  the  monastic  Orders.  As  a  protest 
against  this  action,  many  non-Br&hmanical  Orders 
were  founded.  Ihsv  were  gradually  led  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  Vedic  ritual,  with  the 
natural  result  that  they  came  to  be  excluded  from 
the  pale  of  Br&hmamsm.  Jainiam  differs  from 
Buddhism  in  rejectine  the  doctrine  of  nirvSna, 
and  in  asserting  instead  that,  when  the  soul 
has  gained  freedom  from  tiie  trammels  of  the 
Buooessive  series  of  existences,  it  passes  into  a 
state  of  blessedness  which  is  vague  and  ill-defined. 
Those  saintly  men  who  have  attained  the  rest  of 
the  blessed  are  known  as  Tlithaiikara ;  tboee 
'who  have  created  a  passage  through  the  circuit  of 


I  in  Bengal,  takes  its  name.  Jidnism,  by 
Its  more'demootmtio  MHutitotioi,  Ssttfy  admitting 
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lay  adhenortBto  ocanmnnunu  wUtptang  » lesa  oetiTe 
murionary  oareer  than  Bnddhisnit  and  prefeniDg 
as  ita  chief  centres  of  worship  more  secluded  sites, 
like  FaraSD&th,  wss  able  to  resist  more  snccessfnlly 
the  stress  of  the  Br&hmankai  nvival  and  Mahuu- 
madaa  persecution,  under  which  the  Buddhism  of 
BoDgai  collapsed. 

The  Bcraffu  Jains,  who  have  their  haadqnartcn 
at  Mtushlonhid,  are  found  also  in  Calcutta  and 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Patna  Diriaion.  Bat  though 
they  are  permanently  settled  there,  they  are  rar^y 
sccompfknied  by  their  womeu-folk.  Most  of  them 
are  temporary  Tisitors  from  Western  and  Central 
India.  After  making  money  by  ahopkeeping  in 
Be^^  the  heads  of  th^  nrms  oft^  return  to 
their  original  homes,  their  places  being  taken  1^ 
younger  men.  Many  of  them  are  M&pr&|1s  from 
Mftrw&r  in  Central  India,  and  belong  to  the  Agar- 
w&la  and  Osw&l  sub-oastee  of  BsniyRs,  the  former 
bdng  of  the  Digambexa  or  '  naked,*  and  the  latter 
of  the  Svetimbara  or  <  white-dad '  section.  These 
distinctions,  as  far  as  queatious  of  dress  are  oon- 
oemed,  an  now  obsolete ;  but  the  titles  represrait 
the  contrast  between  the  more  primitive  naked 
ascedos  of  Southern  Ini^  and  those  from  the 
North  and  West.  Of  these  merchant  families  some 
follow  the  Hindu  and  some  the  Jain  rule ;  but  tMs 
does  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  intermarriage,  because 
even  when  some  Baniyfis  adopt  the  Saiva  or  S&kta 
sect,  in  deference  to  tne  prejudices  of  the  majority 
of  their  brethren  they  do  not  sacrifice  ftH^m'^T'f  or 
partake  of  meat  and  spirits.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Hindu  merchant  class  belongs  to  the  Vatsh- 
nava  aect,  and  these  are  as  strict  m  their  rerard 
for  animal  life  aa  the  Jaina  themselves.  When 
husband  and  wife  belong  to  different  aeots,  the 
wife  ia  formally  adopted  into  the  sect  of  her  hua- 
band,  bat  oont^oes  to  praotiae  her  original  re- 
luions  ritea.  When,  however,  she  visite  uie  home 
of  her  parents,  she  mnst  have  her  food  cooked 
separately  and  eat  ^lart  ttom  the  other  munfaras 
oiher  family  (Risley,  op.  dt.  L  7,  ii.  151). 

36.  SiUis  and  lublrpanthb.— Like  the  Jains, 
Sikhs  profess  to  be  Hindus,  and  at  each  sacoeaaive 
ennnuzaUtm  it  would  aeem  that  their  numbers 
hava  be^  underrated,  as  they  have  be«i  induded 
in  some  Hindu  sect.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  tern- 
ponuy  resideaite,  and  their  strength  dependa  largely 
upon  the  number  of  Fanjftbi  regimenta  whicD 
happen  to  be  serving  in  the  Province.  The  only 
place  with  which  they  have  any  permanent  con- 
nexion is  Patna,  wluie  the  Har  Mandir  is  said  to 
mark  the  place  where  thdr  tenth  guru,  Govind 
Singh  (A.D.  1675-1708),  is  believed  to  have  been 
bora  while  his  mother  halted  there  daring  a  pil- 
grimage. In  Eastern  Bengal  the  Sikh  sects  best 
known  are  the  Snthraahfihl  and  the  Nanaksfafth!. 
Wise  {op,  cit.  181  f.)  describes  the  members  of  the 
former  seet  at  Dacca  as  disreputable,  generally 
dmnkarda  and  smokws  of  hemp  drugs.  They  are 
often  Brfthmana  who  do  not  discard  me  sacred  ooid 
on  joining  the  Sikh  oommanion,  and  continue  to 
eat  with  Br&bmans  of  their  own  tribe,  and  not 
with  aU  grades  of  Sikhs.  No  Sikh,  however,  will 
refuse  to  partake  of  the  consecrated  food  {praidd) 
when  offered  hv  them.  They  observe  all  the  great 
Hindu  feetivals,  and  pay  special  adoration  to  the 
kUaffr6ma,  or  ammomte,  which  represents  Viahnn. 
The  account  given  of  this  sect  by  MacU^an  {Panjdb 
Centus,  1891,  i.  164)  is  not  more  favourable.  He 
describes  them  as  importunate  beggars  whose 
profligacy  is  notorious,  moat  of  them  being  spend- 
thrifts who  have  loat  their  wealth  in  gambling, 
and  spend  their  lives  in  roving  mendicancy. 
Nftnakpanthl  is  a  term  of  less  definite  meaning, 
as  it  is  often  applied  to  Sikhs  in  general,  who  are 
all  followers  of  their  ^uru,  N&naklA.D.  1469-1638). 
They  have  some  connexion  with  Dacca,  which  ia 


said  to  ban  been  visited  by  NAnak  Shihj  bat 
thdr  akhOrOf  w  convent,  in  toat  dly  posaessea  no 
radowment,  and  depends  largely  w  the  diaiity  of 
Armenian  ot  M"^*™      *"  residmta  (Wise,  op. 

eit.  182  ff.). 

Kablr  was  closely  connected  with  N&nak.  The 
chief  note  of  lus  teaching  was  the  endeavoor  to 
link  Hinduism  to  Isiftm.  All  and  Bftma,  ha  said, 
are  mly  difibrent  names  for  the  same  god.  His 
teaching  seems  to  be  rapidly  snuuug  adherents 
in  Western  Bengal  and  the  United^  Provinces. 
Differences  in  rank  and  religion  are  all,  he  taught, 
but  ra&yH,  or  illusion.  Emandpation  and  peace 
are  to  be  gained  only  \iy  recognizing  the  Divine 
Sjdrit  nnder  these  manifold  iUusioiis.  The  way 
to  union  with  the  Divine  is  not  by  means  « 
formula  or  sacrifice,  but  by  fervent  faith  (Mojbi) 
and  meditation  on  the  Godhead.  The  use  of 
spirituous  liquor  and  the  worship  of  idols  were  po- 
hibited  by  trie  founder  of  the  aect ;  but,  as  often 
happens,  in  process  of  time  practace  lags  behind 
precept^  and  the  successors  of  the  teacher  fsil  to 
maintain  the  ideal  which  be  set  before  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  Kablrpanthls  it  is  said  tha4^  there 
is  now  a  tratdency  to  revert  to  iddatry,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  pretend  to  the  teach- 

ing of  Kablr. 

37.  Deistic  sects.— (a)  Th»  Brahmo  Asm^'.— Of 
the  Hindu  deistic  sects  the  best  known  ia  the 
Brahmo  Samfij,  though  its  numbers  are  small,  and 
show  no  tendency  to  rapid  increase.  In  Bengal 
it  is  divided  into  three  seotiraB:  the  Xdl,  or 
*  original ' ;  the  Nababidhftn,  or  *  new  dispensa- 
tioQ° ;  and  the  Sfidh&ran,  or  *  common.'  All  alike 
believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  direct  communion  with  God  in 
spirit  without  the  intervention  of  any  mediator. 

'  Ibe  differanoes  which  ralBt  are  rittudktic  ftod  sockl  nther 
thut  rdtgioua.  Th«  Adi  Skmfc],  or  oldeat  aeotion,  ia  atoo  ttM 
moat  oonwrvfttlTB.  While  discArding  all  idolatrous  fonnt,  it 
follow*  M  cloMlr  "  pOMible  the  riUa  of  Hlndulim,  and  diaws 
its  Inqiinttlon  solely  from  the  rellgtotu  booln  of  tfae  Hindoa, 
wp«cially  the  Upuuihadi,  uid  not  from  the  KUe  or  Qiu'in. 
It  haa  odIt  onoe  allowad  a  non-Br&hoMii  to  oOolate  ai  it* 
iniiiiBt«T.  Inter-oaata  maniafec  are  not  aOowed,  and  a  oon- 
■idenUe  arltatioD  wu  ntised  when  one  of  Its  Brthman  nMm- 
bers  roc«nuT  married  tbs  dangbtvr  of  the  Uah&rftjk  of  K6cb 
Bihir.  lo  other  rapecta  the  restrictiona  ot  the  cast«  S7«tem 
stt  liKhtly  on  the  memben  ot  the  Sam&j,  bat  they  are  par- 
tloolar  to  tbfla  themselves  Bindua,  and  before  the  Oaaant  of 
1891  they  ■nbmitted  a  memorial  intimating  their  dedra  to  ba 
entered  aa  ISieiatlo  Hindoa,  and  not  aa  Brkhmoa'fOait,  Mb  aA. 
luff). 

The  second  section,  known  as  the  Nabaladhin 
Sam&j,  or  Church  of  the  New  Dispensatifm,  was 
founded  by  the  wdl-known  Kwhab  Chandra  Sen. 
It  is  more  eclectic  than  the  AdI  Samftj  in  its  ten- 
dencies, and  has  assimilated  wliat  it  conaders  right 
not  only  in  the  sacred  books  of  Hinduism,  but  also 
in  the  religions  teaching  of  Cbiistiamty,  Buddhism, 
and  Idllm. 

The  most  advanced  of  these  Churches  is  the 
Sfidh&ran,  or  *  common '  Sam&j.  It  rejects  all  the 
essentials  of  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  Hindu- 
ism ;  disapproves  of  ritual  and  set  forms  of  wor- 
ship ;  absomtdy  rejects  caste  ;  disapproves  (rf  tiie 
custom  of  seduding  women,  gives  tbem  a  liberal 
education,  and  allows  them  equal  voice  in  Ghuxch 
government.  It  fredy  permiU  marriage  between 
persons  of  different  castes. 

*  Hie;  are  thus,'  aa  Qait  remarka, '  mdttalljr  beonmfav  *  tV^- 
ate  oaate.reoraited  from  aTarie^otdufferentsoaroes,  butmaiuljr 
from  the  ranks  of  the  BrUunana,  Baidyaa,  and  Kij'utha. . . . 
Hoat  Indian  gentlemen  vbo  have  reoeived  an  Bnropean  adncft- 
tlon  J<dn  thia  community',  not  so  much  perhaps  on  aooount  of 
religiooa  oonviction  as  because  of  the  freedom  wbHob  itallowato 
them  from  the  Irksome  trammela  ol  cast*  and  from  the  necae- 
aity  of  undergoing  a  ceremony  of  puriflcattoD'  (op.  eit,  L  USf.). 

(b)  The  &ivandrdyai^%3. — The  ^ivanftr&yaid  or 
Srloftr&yaiil  is  an  interesting  sect,  fqunded  about 
two  centuries  ago  by  a  Rfijpnt  named  Siva  N&rftyan 
from  Gh&npur  in  the  United  Ptovinoes.  It  was 
first  described  I7  Bnohanan  in  Pataa  and  Bhigal* 
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pur  (op.  eU.  L  81^  IL  IS7),  who  notioeB  its  adher- 
«nte  under  the  name  of  Sutft,  or  'pious.' 

*Thorbeti«v«  in  one  fonnleM  (nMUr)  Ood,  teUd  IdolBtoy, 
ftitd  noonta  Uudr  origbul  Ouni,  whom  tb^  ragud  m  u 
InoMTOtton  of  th«  AlmJxfatr.  The  Mttng  o(  flesh  Md  drinUiic 
of  wiiw  wen  torUddan  fij  the  founder  of  tbe  aeoti  but  thli  rale 
hM  DOW  been  roUzed.  Jf  antral  ['  ipeDi  1  wen  oompoeed  by 
the  foondcr,  to  be  utt«nd  from  tiine  to  tuM  during  the  daj, 
4.g.  when  b«.ltaiDS.  The  ■•crod  book  of  tbe  aect  is  known  M  tho 
Sabda^nt  or  mint  Onmtk.  It  oont^na  monl  pnoepts,  end 
decUrea  thkt  nlv»tfon  Is  to  be  rttelned  only  nnswerrinf 
fkith  in  Ood,  oontrol  over  the  BMdooa,  ud  lnmUolt  obedieDoe 
to  tbe  taubins  of  the  Oom.  Tb«  Gnra  la  mia  to  be  held  In 
■ucb  reapect  that  all  hia  laavlnya  an  moat  aornpuloualy  mrtaken 
of  by  bia  disdples.  Tbeir  grow  annual  teatind  ta  on  iha  flfth 
ntgfat  after  tbe  new  moon  of  UMgb  (Janaarr-Februai7],  iriten 
tae7  aiMmUe  In  tbe  taooae  of  one  of  their  frrternltr,  ud  dnc 
•oiwa  and  read  extracta  from  the  Gtmi  OrantK  ytMa  a  man 
wfabea  to  become  a  Seo  NMynQi.  he  aeleota  one  of  the  aeot, 
bekmglDr  to  a  owU  not  Inferior  to  bla  own,  wbo  impejte  to  him 
tbe  manors  ['lormuta']  ol  inmation.  He  li  then  enjoined  to 
tmrt  faith  in  Ood  (BMoffobM)  and  tbe  original  Ouru,  and  ie 
glreD  a  oertlflcat*  of  admiaaioD.  Ubia  la  done  In  the  preaonoe 
of  seYeral  membara  of  the  aeot,  wboae  namea  and  addreMei  at* 
noted  In  the  oertillaate.  All  oaates  are  admitted,  but  moat  of 
ttiB  diactj^ei  oome  from  tbe  lower  mdea  of  aode^,  snob  aa  the 
Ihtwi,  Ohamir.  and  Doaidh  CMtea.  The  ontt  wm  formerly 
mon  popular  than  it  1>  dow,  and  biiAer  oaatea  are  wtiA  to  bnre 
Mmribd  It  wltb  recsruita.  33m  Seo  NUwiIb  buy  tbdr  dead, 
•ad  «Mie  of  the  neat  Indoooneata  to  }oin  tbe  traternl^  la  said  to 
be  the  kDowMce  that  they  win  glre  *  deoent  burial  to  thoir 
OMDradca  iriwn  tltej  die,  and  will  not  allow  their  bodlea  to  be 
toadied  hj  fweapeta.  "thtUr  foaeral  prooeealona  an  conducted 
with  oome  pomp,  and  an  aooompanled  by  songs  and  music 
Ibe  onllnarr  oaiste  restrlotlone  an  obearred,  ht*  only  In  the 
case  of  the  extremlna  irtto  admit  nn  aaoetlo  life '  (Oaib  op.  eit. 
L  ISe ;  of.  Orooka,  TVOas  Md  Cbatss,  IL 186  tE.). 

TlUs  sect  is  only  one  of  many  which  have  reoentlj 
grown  DP  in  Northern  India,  fonnded  <m  a  revolt 
against  idolatry,  and  Hxe  pretensions  of  the  Brfth- 
manical  Order.  They  have  adopted  many  of  the 
principlea  of  the  reformed  VaishiutTa  oommonitiee. 
Movemoits  of  this  l!(iid  in  India  tend  to  degener- 
ate, and  once  the  enthosiasm  which  animated  the 
founder  has  ceased  to  inspire  later  generations  of 
disciples,  the  new  oonunonity,  having  shaken  itaelf 
free  from  Uie  restrictions  of  caste  and  the  control 
of  tbe  tribal  oooncil,  often  surrenders  itself  to 
licence.  This  has  betm  the  fate  of  this  leot  at 
Daooa*  when  the  meetinga»  which  aereral 
nights  in  raooeiiion,  degenaated  into  dnmlran 
orgies. 

*Xbe  lower  Hloda  onstw,  wm  wnUns  to  repodUte  Brlb. 
nanloal  Interference,  and  aaaert  splrltoal  Indapendeooe,  have 
ahnya  been  notoriona  for  profllga<rv  and  Incempente  bablta. 
Intoxication  ia  with  them  an  inreoitlble  nasdoo,  and  no  threata 
or  oorrectioaa  have  the  aUgbtoat  eSeot  In  weaning  tbem  from 
tbe  vteSk  Faithful  semnta,  kind  parents,  ana  afCeotionata 
hvalwods,  thar  1»to  no  eoneeption  of  a  moral  religion ;  and 
ttilr  untatmM  minds  oan  neltber  understand  nor  comply  with 
a  laith  bwnloaCing  morally  and  the  mortUoation  <a  all  workllj 
faHti  and  pasdona'  (Wise,  ep.  eO.  181).* 

38.  The  Paflchpiriyas.— The  important  leet  of 
the  Pafichpiriyas  or  Pachpiriyas  fonna  the  Bnbjeet 
of  a  special  article  (wh.  see). 

39.  Muhammadans.— The  map  prepared  by  Gait 

St.  cit.  i.  156}  clearly  shows  the  distribution  of 
nhammadana  in  the  Province.  Prior  to  tbe 
Ceoums  of  187S  it  was  generally  believed  that  they 
were  most  nnmeroos  in  BihAr.  That  Census  eetab- 
Ushed,  on  the  oontrary,  tiiat  the  chief  seat  of 
Mnsalman  inflnenoe  was  in  Eastern  Bengal  and 
to  the  north,  where  respectively  two-thirds  and 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  peo^e  were  fonnd  to  be 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  N<Hrth  Bihftr  less  thsn  a  sixth,  and  in  South 
Bihftr  less  than  a  tenth,  of  the  population  accept 
his  authority.  Orissa,  the  most  backward  division, 
exoept  the  mil  districts,  and  the  moat  conservative 
in  matters  of  religion,  is  the  region  where  the 
Muhammadan  element  is  weakest.  The  area  of 
Mnsalmln  predominanoe  eonrista  of  a  oomtMWt 
territory  lymg  north  of  Calcutta  and  stretching 
weatward  nom  the  frontier  of  Assam,  including 
lite  I>iBtriota  ot  Mymensingh,  P&bna,  Bogra,  and 

•  ror  tlM  ftvsDMjsfls  saa  also  RIsl«7  ««•  L 178,  U.  SUX 
Tbt  tttnal  ooda  ot  the  saet  Is  dasnibed  aoa  soma  «(  tu  ania 
qootad  Id  iTsra  IhMni  JTsCw  and  QtMfte,  v.  M  L 
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BAjshfthi,  and  a  seoond  traot  lying  south  and  west 
of  this  and  east  of  Calcutta,  Inolading  the  Districts 
of  Noftkh&li,  Chittagong,  and  Backenpange.  In 
these  two  r^ons  tbe  proportion  M"^*"*"'H^^"'f 
to  the  total  population  ranges  from  82  per  cent  in 
Boera  to  71  per  cent  in  Chittagong. 

The  extattordinary  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
followers  of  lelAm  in  Bengal,  and  particularly  in 
its  eastern  rapon,  is  the  most  remarkaUe  faeb  in 
the  recent  religious  history  of  the  Indian  Bni^re. 
The  following  table  shows  in  a  oompaot  form  the 
relative  positions  of  Hinduism  and  Islim  duzing 
the  period  for  which  fairly  trustworthy  stalistiea 
of  religious  belief  become  available  i 


Tear  of 
OensuB. 

Hlnflnf 

Peroent 
of  Total 
Popul*. 
tun. 

Hnbatnmadsiia 

Percent 
of  Total 

PopuU- 
tion. 

18T* 
1881 
1B»1 
1901 

a».S08,B75 
46,402,800 
47,821,488 
48,087,881 

8S-79 

et-o? 
«rto 

U,B69,2n 
<l,7D4,7t4 
S>,eS8,347 

8118 

81 -n 
81*70 

It  is  obvioiu  from  theee  figures  t^at,  while  during 
the  period  of  thirty  years  the  proportion  of  Hindus 
in  the  total  popnlatton  haa  sb|^uy  deoteased,  the 
increase  of  Muhammadans  hu  been  steady  and 
considerable. 

Tbe  seoond  remarkable  fact  in  oonnexion  with 
t^  spread  of  Islftm  is  that  it  has  oocmred  not  in 
those  parts  of  the  Province  which  were  centres  of 
Mnsalm&n  influenoe  and  where  their  great  cities 
were  established.  Dacca,  for  instance,  for  long  the 
seat  of  MnsalmAn  government  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
though  it  contains  62  per  cent  of  Mohammaduis, 
presents  an  average  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
rural  districts  in  its  vicinity.  Mftlda,  which  con- 
tained tbe  great  capital  city  of  Qaiir,  and  Hnr- 
shld&bftd,  an  important  seat  of  government^  show 
no  starUine  increase  of  Mnsalmftns ;  Bih&r,  BhAgal- 
pur,  and  Monghyr  were  important  Muhammadan 
cities ;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  Musalm&ns  furnish 
barely  one-tenth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  con- 
olusicm  to  be  drawn  from  these  faote  !■  that  the 
in<mase  of  UUm  waa  largely  due  to  oausea  in- 
dependent of  the  action  of  the  native  govern- 
ment. 

40.  Origin  of  tbe  present  Muhammadan  popula> 

tion. — It  was,  of  course,  nltimatelv  due  to  the 
oooupation  of  the  Province  by  t^  Muhammadana 
that  their  futdi  began  to  spread  among  the  Hindus 
and  Animiste  whom  tttsj  fonnd  in  occupation  of 
the  country.  The  rule  of  the  Mnhtunmadan 
government  lasted  from  the  invasion  of  Bakfatijr&r 
Khilji  in  A.D.  1203  until  the  British  acquired  the 
Div&nt,  or  control  of  the  revenue  administration, 
in  1765 — a  period  of  more  t^an  five  and  a  half 
oentnriea.  During  this  tine  the  ruling  power 
occupied  the  country  with  a  forngn  army,  and 
many  soldiers  after  retirement  from  the  service 
remained  as  colonists.  Grants  of  land  were  made 
to  grandees  and  officers  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  to 
men  of  learning  and  piety  whom  the  government 
encouraged  to  take  up  tbeir  permanent  residence 
in  the  land.  Bengal  also  became  a  ^ace  of  refuge 
for  many  families  driven  from  North -Western  India 
by  war  and  revolution.  On  these  grounds  various 
recent  Musalmftn  writers,  in  their  desire  to  enhance 
the  social  position  of  their  co-religionists,  have 
endeavourea  to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  main 
of  foreign  extraction.  This  question  has  been 
examinra  at  length  by  Gait  (op.  dt.  L  166  ff.}. 
While  not  denying  that  there  are  certain  aristo- 
cratie  families,  like  that  of  the  Nawftb  of  Murriild- 
ibBd,  wbo,  originally  of  foreign  descent,  have 
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preserved  the  parity  of  their  blood  by  reframiiig 
irom  intermamage  with  persons  of  more  doabtfm 
anoMriay,  and  alao  that  many  familiea  of  foreign 
origin  haTOt  owing  to  the  rnlea  ot  the  Mnhammadan 
law  of  inheritance,  gradnally  loet  their  estate* 
and  become  merged  in  the  general  maas  of  the 
population,  he  r^ards  it  as  impossible  to  sappoee 
that  the  whole  or  even  a  great  majority  <n  the 
BlnaalmAn  popnlation  can  be  the  deacendanta  of 
immigrants  from  Nwth- Western  India.  Sndi  a 
theory  does  not  aooonnt  for  the  present  distriba* 
tion  of  the  Mosalmtn  population.  If  they  were 
leallT  descendants  of  loreign  immigrant^  they 
would  now  be  found  in  oocnpation  of  the  more 
healthy  tracts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
capitals,  not  in  the  xioe-swamps  of  Noftkh&li,  Bogra, 
and  Badcergunge.  AnthnHtometryt  again,  so  far 
«  statistics  are  aTailabl^  snows  Uiat  the  foreign 
element  among  the  Munamm&danB  of  Eastern 
Bengal  is  inconsiderable,  and  that  physically  they 
are  akin  to  the  aboriginal  or  non-Aryan  races 
whom  the  first  Mnsalmftn  invaders  foond  in  ooeu- 
pation.  On  the  whole.  Gait  (op.  eit.  L  169)  comes 
to  the  conolnsion  that  the  foreign  element  in 
the  Mnhammadan  population  cannot  exceed  four 
millions,  or  one-uxtn  of  the  total  number  of  those 
profesring  the  Adth  of  Isl&m, 

41.  Causes  of  the  spread  of  Islim.— (a)  Con- 
versions.— When  we  come  to  consider  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  spread  of  Isl&m,  we  find  that 
while  the  Mughals  were  generally  tolerant  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  ^ghftns  who  preceded 
them  were  often  fanatical ;  local  traditions,  sup- 
plemented hy  the  scanty  historical  evidence  of  the 
character  of  their  rule,  describe  nnmerous  cases 
of  forcible  conversions  of  Hindna  and  Animists, 
while  the  ranks  of  the  true  believers  were  recruited 
by  slaves  and  oriminals  who  on  ecmTttnitm  were 
pardcmed. 

*  In  qiltik  howsnr,  ol  tbs  Cwtttut  OMN  <tf  lanllile  ooonnlon 
wm  bf  no  niMBS  tM  it  nHM  imtabk  that  Tw;  nttav  <rf  tb« 
neastoCT  tt  Um  Benml  Mnhmmwlsiw  ToiuaUrUy  nnia  tbdt 
tdlMriontoMiin.  Im  adraotigM  irtdoh  thrt  nluloB  off  end 
topaiMNisbelil  InlowMteam  bjtbs  Hlndas  ban  unxfy  beaa 
pomted  oat,  and  niMtor  HtHttn  ml*  tbtn  wis  no  bok  of  i^ooi 
eSa  sod  fUan  Owlr  men  and  leUsioiis  nMndkanW  irtio  de- 
voted their  Ur«e  to  nlnlns  oonTerb  to  the  telth.  IShm  were 
■ptwlel  wseoM  which,  anring  theearlr  yesnof  the  HahMnnutdMi 
■mwwMniyjMde  ttmntSioa  oompMattrely  mgf.  Altboo^tlie 
dBj«  wbco  Boddhte  WM  ft  atowmff  Uth  ud  Miiff  aincM  pMMd, 
the  pente  ti  Bnwil  win  mU  to  a  ereat  axteDtBoddhteno,  sua 
wheo  BskhtMr  KhUJI  eonaaored  Ublr  ukl  muMond  the 
BwfclMit  monki  e— nibled  n  Odantuari,  the  oommon  people, 
who  wm  oliMdr  faikemnn,  d^red  o(  their  pri«b  and 
tmOiMfjnn  ssrfly  attosetwl  bam  thrfr  old  loim  o<  bdlef, 
some  to  Hfaidnlat  and  othen  to  the  onod  ol  MabsnuMd.  The 
U^ur  osstaa  pnbaUr  fouid  ilidr  wwr  baek  to  Hlndniam,  whllo 
the  Doo-Amo  Mbea  wiio  had.  In  all  probability,  never  been 
Hindoa,  pnteiwl  the  gvntorsttmotlaasot  Uint'(aatt.  4V>.  fltt. 
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(()  Phjfsieal  oausts  of  th»  tncreofe  <if  MuAam- 
madanism. — The  faith  thus  started  pn^^reesed 
rapidly,  owing  to  causes  which  were  not  so 
much  moral  or  religious  as  physical,  and  due 
to  the  environment  of  the  people.  These  have 
been  carefully  examined  by  O'Donnell  and  Gait 
(Census  BepoHj  1891.  i.  146  f. ;  1901.  L  172).  It 
has  been  established  from  these  investigations  tiiat 
the  main  explanation  of  the  spread  of  Isl&m  in 
Eastern  Bengal  must  be  the  greater  fecundity  of 
its  adherents.  In  the  first  puce,  we  find  among 
Mohammadans  a  much  larger  number  of  potentiiu 
mothers  than  among  Hindus.  While  the  higher 
caste  Hindus  throoghont  tiie  Province  and  in 
Bengal  proper  many  of  the  castes  of  lees  import- 
ance, rigorously  prohiMt  widow-remarriage,  the 
Muhammadan  widow  usually  finds  a  second 
husband.  Statistics  show  that  of  every  100  Hindu 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  40  more  than  16 
are  widows  prohiluted  tore-many;  anumg  Moham- 
madans the  pereentage  ia  only  12,  CPDcmnell. 
acain,  ranarlu  that  iU-aBsorted  marriages  are  far 


more  common  among  Hindus — men  wall  advanced 
in  years  being  united  to  girl  wives,  who  in  the 
natiual  oonrse  of  htunaa  life  are  left  widows, 
debarred  fnnn  farther  maternity,  at  a  oompara- 
tively  early  1^.  On  the  other  band,  Musalm&ns, 
partioalarly  in  Eastern  Bengal,  are  polygamists 
whenevOT  they  have  the  means  to  support  a  second 
wife,  generallyawidowj'married  as  Often  asacoD- 
venient  nnpcud  domestic  drudge  as  for  the  si^  of 
the  children  she  nsually  bears  Mr  master.*  Lastly, 
in  Eastern  Bengal  the  Musalm&n  is  generally  more 
prosperous  and  Mtter  fed  than  the  Hindu  in  other 
parte  of  the  Province.  Bih&r  and  Orissa,  the  head- 
qnarters  of  Hinduism,  are  fully  developed,  con- 
gested regitms,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  live  in  a  condition  of  permanent  depreswm. 
Eastern  Bennl,  on  the  contoar;jr,  is  a  land  of 
momise,  enriched  by  a  large  trade  m  riee  andjute. 
It  is  improbaUe  tlut  the  enterprise  of  the  Hindu 
wedded  to  his  hamlet  and  his  local  gods  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  bring  its  fertile  alluvial  soil 
under  the  plough.  But  the  Muhammadan  has  no 
prejndloe  against  leaving  his  birthplace,  and  gladly 
migrates  in  search  of  remunerative  work.  While 
the  Hindu  is  very  often  a  v^tarian,  and,  if  be 
eats  meat,  does  so  only  when  he  makes  a  sacrifice, 
the  Muaalm&n  with  his  more  varied  and  nutritious 
dietary  is  more  vigorous  and  fertile.  The  condi- 
tions thus  described  snffidentiy  account  for  the 
fact  that,  while  Hinduism  barely  holds  its  ground, 
Isl&m  prospers  and  inoreases  the  number  of  its 
adherents. 

43.  Characteriatict  of  Mohamnadaniam  in 
BogaL — Isl&m  tluoughout  Northern  India  falls 
far  short  of  the  atandard  of  faith  laid  down  by  the 
Prophet  and  bis  immediate  snoceesors.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  this  defeneration  is  speoially 
apparent  in  Eastern  BengaH  where  its  followers 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  recruited  from  an 
Animistio  population.   Thus,  the  Pafiohpii^rasect 


(wh.  see)  shows  obvious  signs  of  the  fosvm  of 
Mosalmftn  traditions  with  Animistic  beliefs.  The 
Wahh&bl  movement  (see  below,  %  43)  has  in  some 
measure  checked  the  corruption  01  the  faitii,  bat 
before  the  recent  crusade  against  idolatry  it  was 
oommon  for  low^olass  Mohammad  ana  to  jom  in  the 
Durgft  Paj&  and  other  Hindn  festivals. 

*  Alttioogfa,'  writca  Gait  (op.  c«.  L 176), '  th^j  bare  bew  pamd 
ot  many  anperatttiona,  many  atUI  ranain.  Inparttoolar,  they 
an  rery  carefui  about  omens  and  anapioloaa  dayi.  Dates  for 
weddinga  an  often  fixed  after  oonsnltang  a  Hinda  aatrolotw; 
bamboos  an  not  obL  nor  the  building  o<  new  bouaee  oom. 
menoed,  on  oartaln  dajs  of  the  week,  and  journayi  an  often 
nndartueo  onlj  after  lafwifag  to  the  Hindn  ahnanao  to  set  It 
tbepnpoeodd»laaiiiT*at'>aa  Wbea  dIeiHi  li  prerolent,  ailatt 
andBifeA7aUS<n«ahon,|(^Bnwanh^Md.  DtaarmariJ. 
lUnaia,  and  Blihahri  (see  abot^  1 30)  an  alao  nnented  tqr 
many  Ignonnt  M  ohammadana,  ma  make  onr  goate  to  Hlndiia 
In  order  that  they  maj  perform  tbe  noriAoe  on  their  aooooak 
Baotld  liworAhmdwnan  a  ohUd  Is  boo.  Km  bow  In  naw 
parts  of  Boval  tbair  obaam  the  Dtuga  PIW,  and  bar  now 
olotheetor  the  festtvaimMthoHlDdoa.  In mir  thvkla la 
the  wonhtp  ot  ttM  8<n,  and  lAen  a  child  ii  born  tbey  Dgfat  a 
fin  and  piaoo  oaotoa  nd  a  eword  attho  door  to  ^enni  the 
demon  Jawftn  bom  enteting  sod  UlUnc  tbe  Infaat  Atmantage 
tbe  bfidegnom  ottea  follows  tbe  randapnottoeot  •maarinff  the 
bride'i  (onfaead  with  vermOion  or  aandal-wood  parte.  In  the 
BonthU  Parganaa  Mnhammadana  an  often  seen  to  oanr  mMsd 
water  to  the  ebiina  of  B^dnnfttb,  and,  as  they  m»  not  aotar 
the  ilirine,  poor  It  as  a  Ubatwo  on  Uw  outside  rmndah.  Offer- 
ings an  made  to  the  QrlmjMonta  (see  sbov*.  I  ss)  befon 
eowing  or  ttaandanting  rtoe  seedlings,  and  amrdan  la  leeorted 
to  In  oaae  ol  ifekneai.  Oboato  an  propitiated  oOerlnga  ot 
hlftok  fowia  and  pigaoas  befon  a  Igm  dnwn  in  vermUioo  on  a 

C'  bain  ieaL  'fiteoe  praoCloes  are  rrmdually  diaappearloc.  bat 
die  hard,  and  aznnleta  oootabdng  a  teit  (ran  the  qorla 
anoonunoolv  w(»n,STCn  bv  the  Uuliataa  who  innigh  agalmt 
these  snrvfrafs  of  Hhida  beefs' (Gait,  op.  eO.  L  178). 

As  is  the  case  throughout  Northern  India,  cus- 
toms like  these  are  practiaed  especially  by  woinen, 
who  are  much  more  conservative  in  their  religious 
beliefs. 

Worship  of  piirs  and  deijUd  men. — In  the  same 
eategory  of  oorraptionB  of  the  primitive  faith  may 
he  placed  the  adoration  of  /nrs,  or  ssints,  and  other 
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deified  men,  a  jmotioe  for  which  no  authority  can 
be  fmmd  in  the  Qnr'&n  oar  in  the  older  oonunentariea 
onit.  The »M*uterdflatli  is snppoaed  to  be  present 
in  epiriti  aiut  to  odfor  daily  jmyers  of  propiUation 
mt  Mecoa  or  Medina.  Henoe  a  dargiK,  ta  tomb, 
eovere  hie  aahea  and  beoomet  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
to  which  people  retort  for  the  enre  of  dioeaae,  or  uie 
exorcism  of  evil  Bpirita,  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of 
some  oheriabed  wish,  raoh  as  the  birth  of  a  child* 
or  SDoeeeB  in  pending  litigatlMi.  Oait  (op.  cU.  i. 
177)  Mad  Wiae  (op.  cU.  lOlL)  hare  giren  fall  eata- 
loffoes  of  the  more  famona  saints  (see  Sahtts, 
riiinda]).  The  edacated  Mnsalm&n  denies  that 
he  woiehipe  the  pir,  he  merely  prays  that  he 
will  intercede  for  him  with  the  Almisbty ;  '  bnt 
aounigst  the  lower  eleeses  it  ia  very  doobtlol  if 
tins  dUatinetini  ii  olearfy  reeogniiea,  eren  if  it 
actuallr  exists.' 

43.  Sects  <tf  Idim.— The  lamiHar  dlTision  of 
Htthammadans  into  the  two  aeots  of  Snnni  and 
Shl'a  is  of  leas  importanoe  in  Bengal  than  that 
which  daafloa  them  as  *  reformed  *  or  *  nnreformed.* 
The  f<Biner  is  the  title  ^>lied  to  those  who  are 
emmected  witii  the  morement  whidi  resolted  in 
the  fofukatiini  of  the  WahhlM  Met  (wh.  see).  The 
sectarian  movement  in  Idim  nnuulr  foUowe  one 
of  two  lines :  it  is  either  paiitanioal  or  pietietio. 
The  Wahh&bl  sect  is  an  exampla  of  the  former, 
^lifiism  of  the  latter.  The  Wahh&bl  movement 
waa  started  in  India  by  Saiyid  Ahmad  ShAb,  of 
BU  Bareli  in  Ondh,  who  in  1826  ^odaimed  a 
holy  war  Uihlld)  agidnst  t^e  Sikha.  He  and  his 
foU  fowen  finally  made  Palaa  their  headqaarters, 
whence  apropacanda  was  spread  tliroagh  Northern 
In^  The  pnnciplee  of  the  sect,  as  announced 
W  another  Bensal  teacher,  H&jl  Bhariata'llah  of 
Iwldpni,  prohinted  all  association  with  Hindu 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  preparation  of  models 
Ua'nf/a)  of  the  mar^^  Qaaan  and  Qusain  (eee 
Fdly,  Mirade  Play  of  Samn  and  Butain),  and 
the  ofiering  irf  prayus  to  saints  or  martyrs.  He 
also  announcea  the  principle  which  brought  the 
sect  under  the  notice  of  the  Indian  Government, 
that  India  was  a  'land  of  warfare'  (ddru'l-hetrb), 
where  the  observance  of  the  Friday  service  is  un- 
lawful and  redatanoB  to  the  infidel  a  religiouB  duty. 
These  prindples  ware  to  some  extent  modified  by 
anotherte>eher,Maol*naKarftiniit'Ahof  Jaunpur, 
who  made  two  important  alterations  in  the  tenets 
of  the  sect.  First,  he  declined  to  reject  altogether, 
as  other  teachers  had  done,  the  authority  of  the 
glosses  on  the  ^adith,  or  traditions,  which  were 
assumed  to  represent  the  tuarhing  of  the  Prophet ; 
SBoondly,  he  withdrew  the  domrine  that  India 
waa  (filni'l-i^isrfr,  and  thus  removed  the  diief  eanae 
which  1vou|)^t  the  sect  into  oolliidon  with  tiie 
British  Government  These  two  sects  of  reformers 
are  known  eollectively  as  FarA^l  (Arab,  faritia. 
pL  /orO'i^  '  the  obligatery  (ndinanoee  ol  uw  and 
nlwimi,'  thoee  which  an  believed  to  have  been 
fttaMishwl  I7  God  Himself,  aa  diitingnished  from 
those  which  an  founded  on  the  preee|a  or  practice 
of  the  Prophet,  and  called  nmna).  Otiier  titles 
used  are  Namfts-i-b&Gd,  'those  who  know  the 
prayers  by  rote*;  Sh&n,  'followen  <d  the  shar', 
or  divine  way  of  relisioD/ as  opposed  to  the  S&bijiil, 
*  thoee  who  follow  the  old  mfe,' '  the  eonservatave 
party.'  The  distinctive  name  of  the  followers  of 
KariUnat  'All  and  his  snooessors  is  Ta'aiynnI, 
'  thoee  who  appoint,'  from  their  practice  of  appoint- 
ing as  their  leader  a  member  of  their  own  body, 
who  decides  religions  questions,  and  takes  toe 
place  of  a  gdtfi,  therein  making  the  practioe  of 
Friday  prayer  lawful  for  true  believers.  The 
foDowere  of  Dndhn  Miy&n  are  known  as  Wahh&bl, 
fnm  the  fonnder  of  the  sect,  Muhammad  ibn 
Ahdnl-Wahhftb ;  bnt  tiiia  name  ie  now  held  in 
bad  odour,  and  th^  (oefer  to  be  called  Mnham< 


madi,  '  followers  of  the  Prophet ' ;  Ahl-i^hadlUi, 
'persons  of  the  tradition';  or  Bafi'yAdain,  tke 
last  with  reference  to  thcdr  oostom  of  raising 
their  hands  to  their  ears  when  pniying,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  practioe  of  the  Sunnis,  who  fold  tiwir 
arms  in  front,  and  of  the  Shi' as,  who  allow  them 
to  hang  1^  their  sides.  Other  tities  for  them 
are  Amlnl,  because  they  pronounce  the  'Amen' 
formula  in  a  loud  voice ;  and  Lftma^habl,  *  without 
doctrine,'  beoaose  th^  nject  all  doctrines  except 
those  contained  in  the  Qnr*&n. 

The  information  r^^arding  the  tendency  of  this 
reform  movement  in  Islftm,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
the  eoan^  facta  which  the  Government  has  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  official  publications,  is  insnffi- 
oient  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  fully  its  religioua 
and  political  importance.  Bisley  is  <n  opinion  that 
'at  tiie  present  day  the  fanatical  eleiront  of  the 
WahhAbI  movement  seems  in  many  parts  to  have 
died  out;  and  the  efforts  of  the  reformere  an 
directed  mainly  to  the  eradication  of  superstitious 
practices  not  sanctioned  by  the  Qnr'ftn,  and  to  the 
mculcation  oi  the  tme  pnnciplee  of  the  religion' 
(CSmmmj  B^aort,  India,  1001,  L  87S).  At  the  same 
time  U  would  be  idle  to  assnt  tnat  the  principle 
upon  which  the  sect  largely  depends — that  India 
is  a  'land  of  war'— has  quite  disappeared;  and  a 
movement  which,  as  is  the  case  with  the  W&hhfibI 
movement  in  Bih&r,  draws  its  adherents  from  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  Mnham- 
madans,  must  always  be  regarded  with  mtdiful 
suspicion  by  the  ruling  power.* 

44.  Christianity.— The  following  fl^nrea  fflns- 
trate  the  remarkable  progress  of  Ghrutianity  in 
the  Province  during  the  last  thirty  years : 
Year  of  Census.  Number  of  Christiana, 

1872  ....  91,063 
1881    .      .  .  128,134 

1891  ....  192,484 
1901  ....  278,866 
The  scope  for  missionary  effect  in  the  futun  mnr 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  at  present  only  H 
in  10,000  of  the  total  population  belong  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Of  the  toul  number  of  Chiistians 
enumerated  at  the  Census  of  1901,  27,489  (includ- 
ing 1081  Armenians)  or  9-0  per  cent  belons  to 
European  raoea ;  28,114  or  8*8  per  eent  are  Eur- 
asians} and  227,763  or  81*8  per  eoit  an  naitre 
converta. 

'Hon  thaa  UirM-flfUM  ot  tba  BaropMn  Ohitetkaa  bekof 
to  the  AiiflW"  oominantoD,  ukI  ftbout  og»-1UUi  an  Boomb 
OfttboifaM.  AooonllDfftothenturnt,titMPrMbjt«rlM»naialNr 
Itn  than  oM-trnth.  but  it  b  b«UtT«d  Uut  tin  rekl  anmber  b 
nmtor,  and  that  ■oma  ot  tbosa  who  daaoribad  tbemadrea  as 
baloDsliif  to  tba  (Annh  of  Bngtand  mn  brooriit  up  aa  Pntbj- 
tariaoa.  Of  tbaKunaUBa,inor*tbaiibaUan  BomanCMholioa, 
and  naarir  two-UtlM  bdonc  (0  tba  ABfUoaa  oommonloB. .  .  . 
Ota  DnporOoQ  <4  Baaaa  Oatholte  Is  swolla  ^  tha  iMlDrion 
of  t&  KriiigK  ot  wlMM  an  bnt  IH  bdi»K  to  tUs  pwnMslorf 
(Oait,  op.ea.im). 

Tbeee  Feringis  (Pers.  Farangit  Fmingi,  'Frank ') 
are  a  degraded  mixed  race,  laigdy  foiud  in  the 
Baokergnnge  District. 

*1n  tha  soBtben  ipMitar  [of  tta  BaokomiiJ  Oafarlot]  ttian 
■tQl  oiM  Mraml  original  Portu)pMae  oolonka,  of  fwobaUT  tm 
ontoria^  dnntton.  whioh  axhibit  a  melaDobolr  aianiiJa  to  lAsI 
an  axtnana  dagna  it  li  poaalUa  lor  Knropcani  to  JajunaisU. 
Tbay  an  a  meam.  ponjr,  imbacUe  noa,  blacker  than  Um 
'  hoMUMai  in  wa  nbnoot  oontampt,  and daalmata 
'~  '  'veogblM (EUnd. BttwrUU, 
(HaooOton,  Otterlftton  V 


natfrea,  wl»o  1  ^  . 

tbam  bf  tba  aixwlIatioB  of  Oanla  nnacblM  (Bind.  B(mg.)Ul^ 
'blacky  or  ''Waok  Buropeaaa'" 
BindoifaM,  IStO,  L 


*  Thi»  aoooont  of  tha  WahhAU  morament  in  Bannl  Is  Isinl7 
baaed  oo  OaH'a  nunmarv  (Cmnu  Raport,  1001,  L  17S  tt.^yOdb, 
agaia,  ia  toooded  on  Wba,  * HtdMmmadaaa  ot  Carttra  Bangal' 
iaJRA8B»,l9lA.  Aloo  aoa  bla  aoooont  In  JTatot  on  tka  JtoMt, 
CaM$$,  and  Trad«  eS  S.  BmuoI,  21 B.  Dte  qontloD  baa  baen 
diaonaaed  br  Hnnter,  Tlu  ItuUan  JfiMainiaiu  ;  era  Mm  hotmd 
in  aonaeianM  to  rtbttt  and  tha  imdj' bv  Ujid '^bmad  Khan ; 
Ibbeteon,  BOnograpiti/,  Wit. :  Matdagaa.  Cmuu*  lUport 

iHMitaA,  im,  L  1891.  For  tba  WahbUna  ot  Arabia  aea  Fil- 
gnva.  ^nMJ  Md  ^Mton  ^rsMa  1  ladj  Ann  Blvnt,  POarim- 
l^iMto^^^^BiKdffw,  AMoaw  end  8ww  ^'OmM;  Btast. 
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BENGAL 


In  recent  times  there  has  been  little  improTe- 
ment  in  tbsix  induatrial,  socoal,  or  moral  condi- 
tion (Beveridge,  3%«  Dittriet  Baharganjt  1876, 
p.  110). 

(a)  Seconal  divinont  ofCKristians.—The  inior- 
HUM  ^  the  native  oonverta  and  the  inability  m  the 
Censiu  enmnerators  to  uaderstand  the  European 
names  of  the  various  denominataons  uf  Chrietians 
have  made  it  very  difficult  to  ooUeot  infOTmation 
legarding  tiie  aeotaiial  di^rions  of  the  Dative 
eonvertfl. 

'Botar  H  tlwretanugo,  abonttwoHnhsof  thanfttlve  Ohii>- 
tbuu  ara  memben  of  Uie  Bonutu  Oktholio  OhunA ;  neftrly  on» 
third  ue  Luthemu ;  ratber  more  th&n  a  MreiitJti  belong  to  tha 
Anglican  communion,  and  ne&rly  one-eleventh  &re  Kiptii^ 
The  other  denominations  comtriaed  •ooount  for  only  kbout  one 
In  erei;  nlpeteen  nmtive  ChristLuu '  (<3»it,  op.  ett.  L  IK). 

(b)  Soman  Catholiet.  —  The  total  number  of 
Boman  CaUioUes  has  increaaed  from  78,000  in  1891 
to  90,000  in  I90I.  Their  chief  sphere  of  misaionaiy 
vork  is  in  the  Rftnchi  District  of  GhotA  Nftgpnr, 
where  the  converts  exoeed  54,000,  or  form  abont 
three-fifths  of  the  total  number  in  the  Province. 
Their  work  in  this  District  is  shared  among  the 
non-Aryan  Hun4fts  and  Orions  Anfflioan  and 
Lotheran  nussions.  Chiistianit^  has  here  made 
more  rapid  strides  than  in  any  other  part  of  N.  India, 
with  the  result  that  the  total  maabttt  <jt  Christians 
affiliated  to  the  three  miasionB  now  amounts  to 
124,968,  as  compared  with  36,263  at  the  previous 
deoennikl  ennmeration.  The  Roman  CatJiolics  have 
also  important  oommnnitdee  at  Dacoa  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  Calcutta,  the  Twenty-four  Parganas, 
Kadiyt^  and  Champ&ran. 

'  Altnougji  snikll  in  point  of  numberv,  the  Bomftn  Cktbdk) 
UmIod  Id  Ohunpknui  bM  mi  InteKCtlnk  history.  There  are 
two  Biftis  oentTM,  At  BettUb  «n<l  Ghtmri.  The  former  wu 
•ctKblished  About  1740  bv  Father  Joseph  Hftry,  ta  Italian 
miarionarj'  of  the  Oapuohin  Order,  who  was  passing  near 
Bettiafa  on  his  way  to  NepU.  when  be  was  summoned  by  Rfiji 
Dhruva  ShAfa  of  Bettiah  to  attend  his  daughter,  who  was  danger- 
oosly  HI.  He  succeeded  in  curing  her,  and  tJtie  grateful  BAJk 
lovned  him  to  stay  at  Bettiah,  and  gave  bim  a  house  and  about 
nioety  acres  of  land.  The  (Hiuhrl  Hlnion  owes  Its  ori^  to 
Borne  minlonaries  who  left  Italy  Is  1707  for  nbeL  Two  reaohed 
Tihisi,  and  were  followed  by  others.  They  built  a  miaaioD- 
bouM  and  ohapel ;  but  as  soon  as  the  numbw  of  tbelr  oonverts 
began  to  increase,  tbey  Incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Oraod  Uma 
KM  were  forced  to  leave.  They  then  settled  In  NepAI  (in  I7U} 
and  established  misdons  at  Eh&tm&ndu,  P&tan,  and  Bhatgion. 
They  received  granta  of  land  from  the  Newir  ktugs,  and  pros- 
pered oonsidetably  till  1700,  when  the  Newlr  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  the  Qorkhas,  who  were  Instigated  by  their  priests 
to  exterminato  Uie  ChristianB.  Bung  warned  in  time,  the 
missioaarles,  with  dxteen  t&miSes  of  their  converts,  fled  to 
Bettiah  aod  were  given  a  small  land-giant  at  Ohuhrl.  Vmaj  of 
the  present  Cbrisoaos  In  Ohuhrl  are  the  descendants  of  the 
origUMl  fogitivefl  from  NepU  and  still  apeak  tb^  old  language, 
but  they  bave  intermarried  to  a  considerable  extent  with  uie 
oatire  Ohrlrtlaot  of  Bettiah'  (Gait,  op.  ett.  i.  162;  tor  these 
MepU  HiMiOBt  see  OldfleM,  SMeAss  JVvm  Nepal,  L  18»L : 
Hamilton,  Aeeownt  nft/u  Kingdonnff  Jftpal,  181»,  p.  SS). 

jc)  Lutheratu. — The  oonverta  of  the  Lutheran 
Missioa  have  increased  from  23,000  in  1891  to 
rather  more  than  69,000  in  1901.  Thdr  operations 
extend  to  the  non-Arnn  tribes  of  Chotft  NAgpur, 
in  R&nohi,  tJie  SantOl  Fareanas,  SinghbhOm,  and 
ManbhQm.  The  Kftnchi  Mission,  known  as  Wat  of 
Gossner,  was  foonded  by  six  Gennan  misduiaiies 
in  1846 ;  bat  twenty-three  years  later  an  un- 
fortnnate  disagreement  oocnrred,  and  Uie  Mission 
was  split  into  two  sections,  one  enrolling  itself 
under  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gcepel,  and  the  other  retaining  the  name  of 
GoBsner's  Mission. 

'Hie  progress  made  during  decade  In  theBftntdil  District 
has  been  pbenomenaL  Ten  years  ago  the  number  of  converts 
was  lees  than  19,000,  and  it  is  now  three  times  as  great.  Some 
years  ago  the  If  ondts  were  greatly  agitated  tnr  disputes  with 
tbelr  landlords ;  liinr  oanse  was  asponsed  by  the  mladonaries, 
•ad  it  la  thought  by  some  that  poUHoal  reasons  may  have 
artUolallT  ugmented  tha  number  of  pnjfBssed  OhruHaas, 
Unlike  the  Hmdna.  tha  Hmt^ia  receive  apoetatea  from  Chris- 
tianity back  Into  their  commnntty,  and  tt  Is  mU  that  oaaes  of 
baokrikUng  are  by  no  means  rarsb  We  must,  ttierefore,  wait 
tor  tlie  oaxfe  Oeonu  liafon  we  flsn  pioiKmBoa  bow  far  tite 
woDderiDl  pnmM  mada  la  tfat  pist  dsoeds  Is  gMmltM  and 
permaii«nt^(Oatt,  (9.  eO.  L  iast> 


On  the  other  hand,  Bradley-Birt,  writing  of  the 
Mission  to  the  Hoa  of  SinghohtUn,  xraoarks  that 
the  barrier  of  exclusivenees  which  the  raoe  has 
always  maintained  afibota  tbe  CSiiiitlan  misdoiu 
established  in  the  DisMct. 

'niougfa  without  the  oaste  prejudices  of  the  Blndns,  they 
bave  no  mercy  on  any  one  who  disobeys  the  tradlUona  of  their 
race.  No  Ho  would  take  water  or  food  from  one  ol  another 
race ;  and  as  such  a  Cbrietdan  is  practically  ooniddered,  being 
outride  the  pale  of  the  Ho  oommunity,  and  not  participating  in 
the  rites  and  festivals  ot  bis  family.  Oonverta  thus  tare  badly 
among  the  Hoa,  and  few  adults  have  broken  through  the  rigid 
customs  o(  a  Ufetime  and  embraced  Christianity.  It  ia  to  the 
children  chat  tbe  missionaries  chiefly  torn  their  attontlon' 
(Kadtey-Urt,  Chota  yagpon,  IM). 

The  same  writer,  when  treating  of  the  Santals 
and  Pah&rias,  remarks  that  it  is  only  among 
people  who  have  not  yet  come  under  the  spell  <» 
Hinduism  that  missionary  efforts  have  met  with 
success. 

<  But  hopeful  as  is  the  progress  of  Ohrtstianlty  among  tbem. 
It  has  exendsed  as  yet  noinfluenoe  beyond  a  oerl^  ladhu  from 
the  Hisrion  Stations,  aod  it  is  even  now  of  too  raoent  a  growth 
In  their  midst  to  influence  whole  races,  as  Hinduism  has  done, 
and  is  still  doingjto  embrace  Its  tenets  and  beliefs.  Bveiything 
to-day  points  to  Hinduism— even  the  Hinduism  that  baa  wst  in 
tliMi  faith  and  is  Qghting  its  own  battie  of  donbtaadsoeptiidsm 
—as  the  absorbing  force  of  the  future  amraK  tb*  eborigliMS  of 
Bengal '  {Story  tif  an  Indian  (Tpiand,  20  L). 

On  this  question  the  views  of  Dalton,  one  of 
the  beet  authorities  on  these  raoes,  deserve  quota- 
tion. 

'  If  we  analiss  ttM  vtewi  ol  moib  <a  tba  Oreon  ooimrti  to 
Cniilstlanlly,  we  iball,  1  think,  be  eUa  to  discern  the  Inflnenoe 
of  their  pagan  doctrines  and  snpentitious  In  the  moHvee  which 
flrtt  led  them  to  become  oateofauuMns.  Die  Supreme  Being 
who  does  not  protect  tbsm  tromtbaq^otmalmlaiitqiiriM 
has,  they  are  assured,  the  OhristlaiM  under  Wm  spedal  can. 
Th«7  consider  that.  In  oonsaquencs  ot  tUs  gnardianahip,  tha 
wltwtaa  and  Miitt  bava  no  power  om  nfcJ***"^  and  tt  Is 
ttaaniofe  good  lor  ttma  to  Jdn  tbsk  body.  They  an  taa|^ 
that  for  tbe  salvation  of  Christians  one  groat  saormoe  has  been 
made,  and  they  see  tbat  those  who  are  oaptlsed  do  not  In  fMt 
reduoa  thdr  livestock  to  propitiate  the  evil  nlrlts.  Thw  giaqa 
at  Uiii  notion,  aod  long  afterwards,  when  tbey  undamniid  ft 
better,  tbe  atonement,  tne  mystical  washing  mwj  otdahfOi* 
bkiod  of  Christ,  Is  the  doctrine  on  whioh  tbelr  sbnpla  minds 
most  dwell '  (Dalton,  op.  ett.  267> 

id\Ba^tUt  and  other  iftmoM.— Farther  east 
the  Baptist  Mission  is  at  work  in  the  swampe  of 
^ickergnnge  and  Farldpur,  where  from  the  menial 
castes  of  ChandSls  and  N&mastldras  they  have 
made  19,000  converts.  The  only  other  important 
Mission  is  that  of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  whidi  is 
engaged  inparts  of  the  Dftrjlling  and  Jalpaiguri 
Distanota.  The  total  number  of  uieix  oonverts  is 
about  2000. 

<e)  Claate*  among  tohom  Christianity  pro^rwet. 
— The  classes  most  reoepdve  of  Chnstianity  are 
those  outside  the  Hindu  system,  as  in  Chotft  Nftgpor 
ajtd.  tha  depressed  communities  of  Baokergonge  and 
Farldpur.  It  is  thus  summed  up  by  Gait  {op.  eit. 
L  164) : 

'  Hm  Influmoe  of  Christian  teaching  la  no  doubt  lar-itadiing, 
and  there  are  many  whose  acta  and  opiuloDS  have  been  greatiy 
modUed  thereby,  not  amongst  tbe  nlgber  (Mtes  Qie  nombar 
who  at  the  prearat  time  an  moved  to  make  a  paWc  profCasiao 
of  tbdr  faitn  in  Ohtkt  is  very  smalL  At  one  time  there  aeemad 
a  iMKMpeot  of  nnmerons  oonverta  bdng  giined  Iran  tbe  ranka  of 
the  edaoated  Hindus,  taut  tbe  efforts  of  Kesbab  Chandra  8ea 
and  other  eloquent  Brtbmo  preachers  turned  thair  thoughts 
and  aspiratlooa  into  anotber  channeL' 

iJTiuTDKB.— The  beat  recent  authorities  are  tbe  last  three 
Census  Beporta— by  J.  A.  BonrdUIon,  USt ;  C  J.  O'DonnalL 
1891 ;  E.  A.  Gait,  1901,  the  last  beinr  tbe  most  oomfdete  and 
valuable.  To  it  tula  atiiole  Is  very  larrdy  Indebted.  Among 
the  older  authoritiea  may  be  named :  Ward,  A  Vitw  <if  Ms 
HUtorv,  Littratwn,  and  MytMogy  df  Me  Bindoo^,  ISU; 
Prands  Buchanan,  afterwards  Hamilton,  Tk»  Bittory,  An- 
HqtMin,  TopoffTophy,  and  Statitttemf  BatUm  /ndio,  edited  hi 
lSt8  from  the  author's  H83  by  Mratgomery  Uartin,  who  doea 
not  name  the  origiiuU  author  on  his  title-page ;  J.  Campbell, 
A  Pwonat  Narrative  <tf  Thirtsm  Ytar^  Stnica  anumg  tim 
WUd  TrOtet  uf  Kondiatan,  for  Uu  Supprtition  qf  Bumm 
SaoriJlM,  1884 :  S.  C  Uacpherson,  Momorlait  of  8arw(m  tn 
India,  1866;  B.  G.  Man,  AmfJWfa  and  tkt  SonthaU,  UST; 
SlrW.  W.  Hnntar,  n»  Annolf  itf  -Awnl  Amffofc  IMS, 
OrlMO,  I87K, StatUteal  Aoeomt of  BawaLr.± ;  T.  ILLewin, 

mat  laH^  1870;  bTtT  Ddtoa,  tHawtgUn  Atasfaw  ^ 
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<(f  Jfeiitoni  JtovBl,  1888;  H.  H.  RUer,  flb  ZVOm  and  Outat 

BL  A.  Sbonlw.  AMh  IVOm  mmI  Oum,  rmS;  U  A. 
WaddaO,  A^diUtat  ^  Ztt<  1886,  ^MMV  tiU  HjfMterM, 
UBB;  JonodnNath  BhatUriikry. Hindu C<uU$ a«d SmU, 
1888;  FT  B.  BnuOvBirt,  OAote  JjfairpMv,  s  fjttfa-*noim 
i>a>*i>w  q^tto  Amin,  1908,  Th«  AtofV  efun  Indian  Uvland, 
U08.  FtetlMf(A4m«idiMimlulMlMB,l^B«l^ 
AIMoltf  oTBtMat  I8S3,  O^Wa  JShhomIo,  «r  AOtory  (/^ a 
AMri  RMyat,  VaLn^ViMttA  m  £nvaj  />vaMnf  Life,  1880 ; 
&  A.  GrlMSon,  JAor  Ptomtt  LiU,  188G,  Introduetion  to 
Of  MmaUU  JUmguoM  iff  Hortk  Atar,  1882 ;  A.  Cunpbell. 

Snooj  jwuotM.  iSL  w.  Cbooke. 

BEOTHUKS.— The  Beothnks  were  the  ab- 
original inhslntaiits  of  Mewfonndland,  and  the 
sole  TepxeaentatiTes,  ao  far  aa  ia  known,  of  the 
lEtaothnJcan  atock.  The  nee  ia  now  extinot,  and 
its  hiatoiy  ia  wrapped  in  obaonrity,  althongh  the 
attention  of  early  voyagers  to  Newfoundland  (or 
SaooalaoB,  aa  it  was  called  from  the  native  name 
of  the  eodfiah  oanght  along  ita  ahores)  was  qaickly 
attracted  by  the  Beot^afcs  who  then  inhabited 
the  ialand.  Thongh  the  allnsionB  of  these  firat 
explorers  regarding  tiiia  Taniafaed  raoe  are  scanty 
ana  frequently  wmtradiotoryi  they  are  of  sMoial 
interest  aa  being  almoat  thus  only  sonrees  tor  a 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  moat  primitive  of  all 
Korth  American  Indian  stooka. 

I.  Earh' accounts  and  cultore. — ^The  first  allnsion 
to  the  EfeoUinks  is  found  in  an  'addition'  in 
Stephens'  edition  of  the  Ckfimkon  of  Eusebius 
(Puis,  1612,  f.  172 ;  qiioted  liy  Harrisse,  DScottverte 
et  ivotvticn  eaHographimu  da  Terre-NeuMj  London, 
I900»  p.  162),  and  ia  as  follows : 

'Bspwni  tifulim  v^nslnfl  ax  liifftl>  C^^''^  tvn  non 
dkUor)  Bothomasam  {Bkmuo]  kdduoti  mit  cntm  TMtfannitls 
et  ftnnli  9010111.  roUguicd  lont  oolorta,  groaris  Ubiis,  itlgmAto 
In  ted*  ganntea  kb  Mm  td  nedlnm  mentnin,  InaUi  Urid» 


venolM  iMT  dcdoot*.  OtiiM  nlgto  «t  xroaM  at  muk 

BftrtM  per  totam  tHmii  nnllft,  ntiqae  puMa  tMqu«  nllua 
In  toto  oorpon  ptUni  pnrtsr  OkpUloa  at  anpardUa.  Bftltbeum 


tnba. 


mranttoqi)oaKbiuaaIftqii«dbunkdt«f«xUTai«Dda.  IdloiM 
nUa  tamMor,  laUglo  nulla,  OTiub*  aomm  owHoaa,  quam 
bomo  nna  maoo  enStat  In  hnmaraa.  Ama  aotum  anoa  laU, 
<dMnto  az  intoatinli  sot  nervia  aabnatium;  Mgittn,  oanna 
aazo,  aat  omm  piKU  aooBmlnabBi  ODxu  •ornm  oan»a  toata. 
Fotoa  aqiUL  FuUa  at  rini  at  paennlaRUB  nulloa  omnluo  uaua. 
Xndl  faMWdnnt  ant  vaatUl  paOibaa  mImIIw™  nnonun,  oei^ 

Of  the  personal  adornment  of  the  Beotiiuka, 
Jacques  <>krtier,  in  1634,  gives  the  following 
aoconnt  (quoted  by  Harrisse,  op.  cU.  p.  Id3) ; 


'UTS  des  gena  k  m  dite  terra  qnl  aont  awii  da  baUaoor- 
11a  I  - 
ior  bun  taat 
idOQ  paaaA  par  iqtoq  ax 
•tdennea  flamaa'dea  tinaliiaTilr  Tli  aa  volitant  da  peanlz 


pttlanea,  tnali  Us  aont  rati 
lean  ohcnaola  lias  stir  won  taatae  ao  kaon  d'ma 
Mn  tenraaa  ak  TBf  <doa  paaii  par 


aont  xani  aSMmUaa  at  maatigm.  Ui  ont 
o  kaon  d'ma  poaanya  da 
on  aoltra  ohoaaa  «  7  Uank 


da  baataa,  taut  ana  fammea ;  mata  lea  femmea  aont 

ph»  oloaaa  at  strriaa  an  bora  ditaa  paanx  at  aQalntca  par  I« 
oorpa.  lis  aa  palngnent  da  oartatnaa  oooletira  tanntoa.  Ill 
oDt  daa  barqnaa  an  tptof  Us  voot  par  la  mer,  qui  aobt  Metea 
if  aaooicba  da  booajra  da  bool,  0  qoQjr  Ui  peaobant  toroa  loopa 
marina' 

To  the  list  of  Beothuk  weapons  Cabot  (in  1642) 
adds  lances,  darta,  dubs,  and  slin^  (Harrisse, 

3K  eit.  p.  164).  The  wearing  of  akins  and  loin- 
oths('asmall  payre of  breeches')  by  both  sexes, 
and  the  nse  of  legginga  and  moccasins,  are  alluded 
to,  in  addition  to  ueir  mode  of  dressing  the  hair, 
W  Jehan  Alfonso  (t  in  1643 ;  while  the  Siennese 
Mattioli  (1647)  statee  that  the  Beothnka  went 
naked  in  summer,  but  were  clad  in  skins  in  winter. 
Unlike  Stephena,  who  deecribed  the  Beothuka  aa 
'sooty,' Alfonse  and  Mattioli  term  them  'white' 

i'  trte  blanche,' '  gente  bianca ').  According  to  the 
ormer,  moreover,  the  Beothnks  were  nomadic, 
while  'touching  their  victuals,  they  eate  good 
meate,  but  all  unsalted,  but  they  drye  it,  and 
afterward  they  broyle  it,  as  well  fian  aa  flesh.  .  .  . 
They  drinke  seale  oyle,  but  this  ia  at  their  great 
feasts.'  Mattioli,  however,  affirmed  that  they  ate 
both  fish  and  flesh  raw,  and  added  that  '  some  of 
them  eat  human  fiedi,  yet  secretlTt  that  thdr 
"caciqui"  may  not  loam  it,*  The  uttter  authOT 


also  adds  a  scanty  note  on  the  Beothuk  religion : 
'  Sono  idolatri,  oni  adora  il  sole,  e  cbi  la  Tana, 
e  molte  altre  sorti  de  idoli '  (see  Harrisse,  p.  164  ff. ; 
of.  Bonnycaatle,  Newfoundland  m  I84S,  London, 
18^L  26f.). 

Whitboume,  the  firat  historian  of  Newfound- 
land, describe  tiie  aborigines  In  the  following 
terms  (Pnrohaa,  Sia  PUgrimet,  London,  1626,  IV.  x. 
1884): 

*11ia  natnraO  DdiaUtaata  ot  tlia  Ooontria,  aa  tbej  are  b»t 
Um  in  nonbar,  ao  are  thejr  aometfaing  nide  and  aaiuge  people. 
...  In  tbelr  bablti^  oaatoms,  and  maaneia  thaj  raaeniMe  ttat 
/Mdtow  of  the  Ooittnent .  .  .  tlt^  Une  altosetbv  tn  tte 
Horth  and  Waat  part  ot  the  Ootuto^,  whlofa  ia  aeldome  fre- 
quented hj  the  Bngllah :  But  tba  French  and  Ktc*inea  .  .  . 
report  them  to  be  an  Ingenlooa  and  bactablapao|rfa  ■  .  .  (balna: 
well  vaed)  tbay  are  read]'  to  aariat  them  witb  great  labour  and 
patienoe  .  .  .  witboat  expectotion  of  other  rarcrd,  than  a  little 
Bread,  or  aome  luoh  amall  hire.' 

In  a  letter  written  July  29,  161%  John  Guy  thus 
desoribee  the  BeoUiuka  at  length  (Purohaa,  ir.  x. 
1881): 

'  Tfae7  are  of  a  reaaonaUe  statore,  of  u  onOnair  middle  abe, 


they  goe  bare-headed,  wearing  their  htire  eomewbat  long,  but 
round ;  they  haue  no  Beards ;  behind  tfaev  haua  a  great  locke 
ot  haire  putted  with  teathera,  lUw  a  Hawkea  Lure,  with  a 


and 


feather  In  U  atandlng  rpright  l:^  the  orowna  ot  the  bead,  an 
a  small  locke  platted  before :  a  short  Qown  made  of  Stags  sklos, 
the  Furre  innermost,  that  ranne  downe  to  the  middle  of  Uielr 
leggea.  with  slaeuea  to  the  middle  ot  their  arme,  and  a  Beuer 
akin  about  their  neoke,  was  all  their  iqiparell,  aaua  that  one  ot 
them  bad  abooes  and  Mittens,  so  that  all  went  bare-lMxed, 
and  moat  bare-toote.  They  are  full  eyed,  ot  a  bUcke  colour ; 
tba  colour  of  their  baire  was  dluera,  aome  blacke.  some  browne, 
and  aome  yellow,  and  their  tacea  something  flat  and  broad, 
red  with  Oker,  as  all  their  apparell  la,  and  the  rest  of  their 
bodv :  they  are  broad  bresteo.  and  boold,  and  stand  vary 
Tpngbt.' 

like  Hayes,  the  second  in  command  under  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  (Hakluyt,  Voyagtt,  London, 
1600,  iii.  163),  Guy  found  the  Beotbuks  friendly, 
although  inclined  to  be  thievish.  He  describes 
their  houses  as  'nothing  but  Poles  set  in  round 
forme  meeting  altogether  aloft,  which  they  ooner 
with  Deere  akina,  they  are  about  ten  foote  tooad, 
uid  in  the  middle  tiiey  make  their  fires.*  Another 
variety  of  dwelling  was  '  made  in  a  square  forme 
with  a  small  roofe.'  Their  adornments  included 
'shell  chains'  (doubtless  wampum),  'chains  of 
leather  full  of  small  Periwinckle  shels,'  and  a 
'  spitting  knife.*  They  likewise  possessed  spmce 
bark  boiling-lMtskets,  and  had  hata  'sewed  hand- 
somely wltii  narrow  bands  about  them,  set  round 
with  fine  white  shels'  (Wbitboume,  in  Purchas, 
IV.  X.  1887).  It  is  also  tolerably  certain  that  they 
used  gaming  discs  of  bone  simUar  to  those  of  the 
Micmacs  (Colin,  t4  RBEW  p.  97). 

The  highest  art  of  the  Beothuks  was  evidently 
attained  in  their  oohre-stuned  canoes,  to  whion 
Cartier  alludes.  These  were  usually  buOt  to  hold 
four  persons,  and  are  thus  described  b7  de  Laet 
(Nomu  orbia,  L^den,  1633,  p.  84) : 

*  Oymba  Ipala  ax  oortldboa  arbonmi  compos! ta,  vlgintl  nt 
nhulmum  pedea  longa,  qulnqna  aut  drdter  latw  awnilnna 
m  modum.  ad  proram  atqvie  popplm  erects  atque  Inoame, 
quinqae  ad  annunum  veotonun  mevm ;  lllls  oQpoto  leriasimls 
nndu  somma  valooUata  secant,  aaademqua  00m  opus  fnacit 
bomerli  geatant.* 

The  last  authentio  record  of  this  vanished  stock 
is  contained  in  John  Cartwright's  Bemarka  on  th* 
Situation  of  the  Aboriginea  of  Newfoundland, 
written  in  1788  (printed  in  his  daughter's  L\f$ 
and  Corremondenca  of  Major  Cartwright,  London, 
1826,  iL  SOTS'.).  This,  however,  adds  little  new, 
except  that  the  square  type  of  building  already 
noted  was  relatively  rare,  and  that  its  roof  was 
a  pyramid  rising  to  a  hoop  tied  to  the  nfters, 
thus  forming  a  chimney.  Hia  most  interesting 
information  concerns  the  canoes,  which  ran  straight 
from  keel  to  gunwale,  being  kept  apart  at  the  top 
by  a  'spreader,'  the  removal  of  which  rendered 
it  possible  to  fold  the  canoe  up  like  a  cooked 

^Hie  Beothnks  lived  ohiefly  by  the  ehaee  and 
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by  fiahing.  Their  canoee  have  alreadv  received 
mention,  and  for  their  hunting  they  enoIoBed  large 
areas  with  deer  fencea,  8  to  10  ft.  high,  made  by 
felling  trees  in  line.  These  fences,  which  often 
extended  for  miles  into  the  interior,  served  to 
bring  the  deer  down  to  water,  where  they  were 
taken  by  the  hunters  (cf.  Jukes,  Excursions  in 
and  about  Newfoundland,  Ix>ndon,  1IH2,  ii.  132~ 
133).  A  diattnct  racial  oharacteriatic  of  the 
Beothnks,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  of 
Bonnycastle  {op.,  eit.  ii,  267  f.),  was  that  tiiey  dug 
within  their  wigwams  small  oavitaeB  which  they 
lined  with  moss  or  the  soft  twigs  of  trees,  thus 
forming  their  beds.  Their  winter  wigwams,  more- 
over, had  small  store-pits,  about  four  feet  deep 
and  usually  lined  with  birch  bark ;  while  each 
village  possessed  a  wigwam  for  vapour  baths.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  their  wigwams  of 
skin  are  said  by  Peyton  to  have  been  raised  on 
wooden  platforms  (Jukes,  op.  cit.  ii.  126). 

The  Beothuks  also  received  the  name  of  '  Red 
Indians'  (a  term  often  applied  erroneously  to 
North  American  Indians  in  general)  from  their 
custom,  to  which  repeated  allusion  is  made  from 
the  time  of  Guy,  oi  painting  themselves,  as  well 
aa  their  bows,  arrows,  and  canoes,  with  red  ochre. 
Physically  they  were  of  a  finer  type  than  the 
Hiomacs,  whose  bitter  enemies  thev  were.  The 
last  member  of  the  race,  Shawnandiuiit,  a  woman 
who  died  at  St.  John's  in  1829,  is  described  as 
having  a  round  face  with  prominent  cheek  bones, 
somewhat  sunken  eyes,  small  nose,  and  black  hair 

eyd,  JAI,  1876,  p.  31 ;  cf.  the  portrait  of  the 
thuk  woman  Demasduit  or  Waunathoake 
['  Mc^  March*],  reproduced  from  Lady  Hamilton's 
drawing,  in  Frowse,  Hist,  of  Ncu^ouncUemd, 
London,  1895,  p.  3S1).  The  Beothnks  were  Dumo- 
gamous,  and  the  wmnen  were  chaste  (Lloyd,  JAI, 
1876,  p.  228). 

3.  Historv.— The  history  of  the  Beothuks  finds 
its  wretched  parallel  only  too  readily.  The  brutal 
exoeases  of  the  English  in  Tasmania  and  Anstralia, 
of  American  frontiersmen  and  oowboys,  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Antilles,  and  of  the  Belgians  in 
the  Congo— it  is  all  the  same  dreary  story.  It  is 
evident  that,  when  Newfoundland  was  first  dis- 
covered,  its  inhabitants  were  peaceful,  and  thev 
loi^  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French 
ana  Basque  fishermen.  With  the  inability  of 
primitive  peoples  to  recognize  property  righto  of 
oUiers  than  their  own  tribes,  noverer,  they,  in 
tdieir  excornons  to  the  seaooast  in  summer  for  cod 
and  salmon,  appropriated  European  nets,  iron,  or 
whatever  else  tney  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The 
Europeans  sought  revenge,  and,  aa  Gartwright 
am,  *  they  were  haraased  from  post  to  post,  from 
iuand  to  island,  so  that  neither  sea  nor  land  conld 
i^rd  tJiem  shelter.'  By  the  time  of  the  English 
aettlemento  the  Beothuks  had  fled  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Newfoundland.  Thence  they 
oarried  on  such  depredations  against  the  whites 
tiiat  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  the  French 
ofSenA  rewaxda  for  their  heads.  To  add  to  their 
distrees,  Micmaoa  emigrated  from  Nova  Sootia  in 
oonsiderable  numbers  during  the  IStli  cent.,  and 
bitter  war  broke  out  between  the  two  stocks, 
oulminatong  in  a  battle  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Grand  Pond  about  1770.  With  the  Naskapi,  or 
Algonquian  Mont^nais  of  Labrador,  on  the  other 
hud,  they  remained  on  terms  of  friendship, 
though  they  despised  the  Eskimos  for  their  un- 
deaiay  babito  (Jukes,  op.  eU.  ii.  131);  and  it  was 
even  supposed  by  Bonnycastle  [op.  eit.  ii.  251  f.) 
that  the  few  renmanto  of  the  Beothuks  migrated 
in  a  body  to  I^abrador,  since  in  the  Bay  of  Seven 
Islands  there  suddenly  appeared  a  party  of  Indians 
who  were  neither  Eslcimos  nor  Montagnais. 
Though  t^  actual  fate  of  the  stock  is  not  certainly 


known,  thmr  probably  perished  gradually  from  the 
hostility  of  whites  and  Micmacs,  complicated  by 
famine  and  disease.  Their  number  seems  never 
to  have  been  large.  John  Mason,  writing  between 
1018  ud  1610,  records  *  few  savages  in  the  north, 
nmie  in  the  aout^'  (Prowee,  op.  ett.  p.  107) ;  Cart- 
wright  (1798)  estimated  them  at  450;  but  about 
1826,  Shawnandithit  said  that  only  fourteen  of  her 
tribe  were  alive  (Lloyd,  JAI,  1876,  p.  22S).  The 
last  Beothuks,  except  three  women,  one  of  whom 
(Shawnandithit)  was  bron^t  to  St*  John's,  were 
seen  on  the  ice  in  New  My  in  the  vintor  of  18SB 
^onnycastle,  op.  e»e.  iL  268f.).  In  1827  the 
Beothic  Institution  was  founded  for  the  civilization 
of  the  Beotjiuks ;  but  the  expedition  of  Cormack, 
undertaken  under  its  auspices,  utterly  failed  to 
find  even  a  single  member  of  the  tribe,  though 
there  was  evidence  that  Beothuks  had  fled  just 
before  bia  an^roadi  (Boni^oaaUfl,  <^  eif.  ii.  966- 
276). 

3.  Relic*.— The  relies  of  the  Beothukan  stock, 
of  which  the  PuhUo  Museum  of  St.  John's  containa 
important  spedmens,  include  mortar-shaped  vessehi, 
spear-heads,  arrow-heads,  gouges,  and  axes,  all  of 
stone.  Bone  ornaments,  usm.  for  adorning  tiie 
hair  or  dress,  and  deoontted  with  xight-angled 
trian^es,  have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  carvuigB 
on  ivory  and  on  the  tusks  or  bones  of  walma, 
seals,  and  deer,  all  these  objects  being  dyed  a  deep 
sienna.  On  the  skeleton  of  a  man  found  near 
Comfort  Head  in  1888  was  a  medicine  bag  con- 
taining several  charms  of  carved  bone,  strips  of 
wampum,  a  brilliant  piece  of  iron  pyrites,  and  a 
number  of  bird  skulls,  some  of  these  objecto  ob- 
viously being  religious  in  character  (Macdougall, 
in  Trans.  Ckmadian  Inst.  ii.  101  f.).  In  this  con- 
nexion it  should  be  noted  that  the  Beothuks 
kindled  their  fires  from  the  down  of  X.h^  evanoeitta 
cristata  (Lloyd,  JAI,  1876,  p.  225).  The  stock 
seems,  however,  to  have  baa  no  knowledge  of 
pottery,  though  they  possibly  made  soapstone 
vessels  (*i>  P>  28),  unlera  these  were  of  f^kimo 
origin  (of.  Prowse,  op.  cit.  p.  691),  especially  as 
the  Eskimos  in  Labrador  manufactured  soap- 
stone  lamps  (Hough,  in  Beport  of  U.  S.  Nat. 
Museum,  1896,  p.  10411).  What  ia  stiU  more 
extraordinary,  they  remained  ignorant  throughout 
their  history  of  the  use  not  only  of  firearms,  bat 
even  of  the  dog  (Bmuqreaatle,  op.  eit.  h.  2SB,  277). 
A  point  of  more  tiian  usual  interest  ia  tiie  faet 
that  the  Beothuks  apparently  did  not  practise 
scalping,  but  the  more  primitive  American  Indian 
cnatom  of  cutting  off  the  head  (cf.  Friederid, 
Skalpierm  und  Ahnliche  KriegsgebraucAe  *n  Amer' 
ika,  Brunswick,  1906,  patsim).  Thus  when,  in 
1810,  tiie  Beothuks  killed  two  <tf  the  marines  of 
lieutenant  Bnohan,  the  heads  of  the  riotima 
were  out  off  and  earned  away  {Pxowae,  cp.  eU, 
p.  385). 

4.  Langfu^^ — Our  knowledge  of  the  BeoUiuk 
language,  which  bears  no  known  relation  to  any 
other  American  Indian  tongue,  reato  on  two 
vocabularies  (not  altovether  free  tnm  Miemae 
loan-words)  obtained  nom  the  women  Shawnan- 
dithit and  Demasduit  ('Mary  March'),  and  con- 
taining about  S30  words.  These  are  only  lexico- 
graphical in  value,  giving  no  hint  of  morphology 
or  syntax. 

5.  Religious  beliefis.— Naturally  data  concerning 
the  religion  of  the  Beothuks  are  extremely  scanty, 
and  must  in  part  be  re-constmoted  cautiously  froni 
rather  vague  implicatifflis.  According  to  Bronghttn 
(quoted  Anspaoh,  Hist,  of  the  Stand  of  Svo- 
foundlartd,  London,  1819,  p.  4S7),  'they  had  some 
Knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Iraing,'  and  they  believed 
that  men  and  women  were  originally  created  from 
a  certain  number  of  'arrows  stncic  fast  in  the 
ground,  and  that  the  dead  went  into  a  far  country. 
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then  to  nuke  merrr  with  their  friende.*  The 
im|dioftd(m  of  a  hostile  Miomae,  th&t  the  BeothxikB 
posseaeed  no  religion,  is  withont  ralae,  especially 
as  he  expressly  declared  that  no  Mionkao  understood 
the  Beotbukan  dialect  {Chappell,  Voyage  of  S.M.S. 
BoMamond  to  Nett^omuUaiCd,  Lond<m,  1818,  p.  71). 
That  thOT  had  a  rery  keen  sense  of  the  fatore  life 
is  shown  1^  their  care  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead, 
and  the  objects  fonnd  interred  with  them. 
There  were  four  types  of  graves.  One  class  of 
bnrial-plaoe  resembled  a  hut  10  ft  long,  8-0  ft. 
laxMul,  and  4-6  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  with  a  floor 
of  square  jwles  and  a  roof  covered  with  bark,  the 
whole  being  well  protected  against  the  weather 
and  the  intmaions  oi  wild  beasts  (cf .  the  description 
of  the  grave  of  Demasdnit  [*  Marr  March*]  given 
W  Llo^d,  JAI,  1876,  p.  32).  In  uie  second  mode 
of  bnnal  the  body  was  wrapped  in  birch  bark,  and, 
with  the  propertT  of  the  deceased,  was  placed  on 
a  sort  of  Bcwbla  about  4^  ft.  from  the  ground. 
This  scaffold  was  made  of  four  posts,  about  7  ft 
hi^  fixed  peipendietiUurly  in  the  ground  so  as  to 
sustain  a  kmd  of  crib  6{  ft  long  l>y  4  ft.  Ivoad, 
witii  a  floor,  made  of  small  squarea  beams  laid 
dose  tctfether  horiiontally,  on  whidi  the  oorpee 
and  its  belongings  rested.  A  third  method  was 
bending  the  ood;^  tocher,  wrapping  it  in  birch 
baxk,  and  encloung  it  in  a  kind  of  box.  This 
leeeptael^  which  waamade  of  small  aqnaied  stioks 
laid  on  each  other  horizontally  and  notched  at  tiie 
oraners  to  fit  closely,  was  laid  cm  the  ground.  It 
was  about  4  ft  long,  8  ft  broad,  and  81  ft  deep, 
and  was  lined  with  birch  bark  for  protection  agunst 
the  weather.  The  body  usually  lay  on  the  right 
side,  though  the  skelettm  of  a  hay  found  in  1886 
(Maedougall,  op.  mt.  u.  102)  had  been  ^aoed  on 
the  left  A  fourth,  and  mwe  etnnmon,  mode  of 
Beothuk  burial  was  to  wrap  the  body  in  birch 
bark,  and  to  lay  it,  covered  with  a  heap  of  stones, 
on  t^e  surface  of  the  ground  in  some  retired  spot 
Occasionally  in  this  last  form  of  burial,  the  body, 
thus  wrapped  up,  was  put  a  foot  or  two  under- 
gnund,  uie  grave  then  being  eovoed  with  stones, 
u,  however,  the  soil  was  saady,  graves  were  dug, 
and  no  stones  were  placed  above  them.  The 
Beothuk  cemeteries  were  located  at  definite  places, 
to  which  the  dead  were  bronght  from  long  distances 
(Uoyd,  Ux.  eU.). 

The  Beothakan  belief  in  a  future  life  reoeivee 
additional  testimony  from  their  custom  of  laying 
beside  or  on  the  grave,  bows,  arrows,  and  other 
imidemaitB  of  waitare.  The  grave  of  Demasdnit 
(*  Hary  March ')  and  her  bnsuuid,  moreover,  con- 
tained small  models  of  a  male  and  female  child 
and  of  canoes,  in  addition  to  cooking  utensils  of 
birch  bark ;  while  with  the  body  of  the  boy  already 
alluded  to  were  buried  food  (salmon  and  taxiut), 
two  pairs  of  moccasins,  and  other  things.  The 
interment  of  religions  objects  with  a  ooipse  near 
Comfort  Head  has  been  noted  above  (|  3 ;  of.  also 
Ll<^  and  Maodongall,  <oe.  ett.). 

Imainnu.— Harrine,  DiemmU  «(  ttOiatonmrttgnspKi- 
MM  rfa  TfTt-Smim,  London,  1000,  pp.  182-166;  Maklnrt, 
FoycffM,  LoDdon,  1600^  UL;  Pnrchss,  Bit  PilgHmM, 
LoodoB,  16SS,  IV.  X. ;  ds  UM,  Jronw  OrMi,  Uvdan,  1686,  p.  6i  ; 
Chuw^  FoyoM  <tf  S.II.S.  Itotamond  to  Xtttfoundlond, 
LwAMi,  UU.  pp.  ia»-187 ;  Annwch.  BM.  4^  the  litand  ^ 
XmfinmiJamd,  London,  U19,  p.  4A1 ;  Cutintcbt,  lAf*  and 
ewnvomlniw  <if  Hajor  <^i>tmiokL  Loodoo.  Sm,  U.  607  fl. ; 
Bonnjcwtlo,  JTrntftendlnd  In  Su,  London,  1M2,  U.  261-278 ; 
Jnfces,  Bminkm  fn  and  otewt  BnvmmdUmd,  London,  1812, 
fi.  116-168  ;  Pedl«T,  Bitt.  <^  SmtfoumOlanA  fnm  tlu  SartiMt 
Tbmta  to  laoo,  Ltmdon,  18(»,  pp.  SSSft.,  H)6-Ae2;  Hatteo  uid 
Harrer,  BatB/ovniUand,  London,  1888,  pp.  SOCMSl ;  ProwM, 
HM.  ti  MtmfwmOlmA,  London,  1S96,  bdox,  ;  Hewitt 
■ad  GatschsLin  Hodge,  Bmna.  tff  Amtriean  Indtam,  i. 
(-AiK.  90  Bm,  WMbincton,  1907,  p.  MIL ;  Lloyd,  in  JAI, 
28TS,  pp.  Sl-6f  1876,  pp.  tt2-3S(^  &»4S:  Bn^  la  JAI, 
1876,  pn.  must ;  G»t^^  in  Prot.  Am.  PkOommUaal  Soo., 
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BERAR.— I.  Position^Ber&r,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Hyderib&d  Assigned  Districts,  is  a  province 
of  India,  lying  between  19°  86'  and  21°  47'  north 
latitude,  and  76°  6^  and  79' ll'  east  Itmgitnde.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sfttpuri  lange  and 
the  river  TftptI,  which  sepuate  it  from  the  (Antral 
Provinoes;  on  the  east  its  boundary  is  the  river 
Wardhfi,  on  the  south  the  Pengangft ;  on  the  west 
lie  portions  of  the  Niz&m's  Dominions  and  of  the 
Preeidency  of  Bombay.  Its  total  area  is  17,710 
square  miles ;  and  it  is  divided  into  three  regions : 
the  Melgh&tt  or  hilly  traet  to  tha  north,  the 
P&yftngh&b,  or  central  plain,  and  the  BftU^ift^  or 
uplana  to  the  south. 

a.  History. — The  history  of  the  Province  is  so 
far  relevant  to  its  religion  that  it  illustrates  the 
mixture  of  races  and  the  disturbing  inflnenoe  of 
the  snooeesive  governments. 

In  the  1^0  pwlod  H  tomed  put  «t  the  Ungdmn  of  ndsiUia. 
the  flnt  aettled  Aiyen  oountnr  aooth  of  tbe  Tlndfamn  huhn 
(BO  t.  L  IS6).  Iti  nuna  MirrlT«s  in  Um«  of  Kdu  in  tte 
HjdniUUtStetcMtdbMbMn  doubtlaDy  oooneoUd  wltli  tlwt 
of  Barlr,  tiie  derivsOoa  <i  whidt  is  vnoMtaiB.  AatluoUo 
histonr  begina  with  the  coonpntioB  bj  the  Andhn  drneetj 
(•.a  iso~AJ>,  286)b  Hwt  were  (oHoma  bjr  varkMU  naa.AiTui 
ohieftalns,  who  a»re  WM7  to  tbe  Obilolgw,  BUiMtftK  HojMla 
BaUUn,  «nd  Ytdm  dyoutlee  fai  •nooMdwi.  In  i.iK  ISM  the 
Hobaminadkne  ftmNsred  <m  the  (OHM^  whra  AU'ad-<Uh  Oftptured 
tlw  itronKbold  of  Deogiri  or  DnnlstftUd— «  nid  whtob  wm 
rwMftted  b;  Hftllk  KUfir  IB  U.  UOfc  HmooooUt  wlMequeBtiT 
feu  to  the  Bihnuua  Ungs  of  ths  Deooen  nnd  to  those  of 
Ahnudaaar.  It  wm  aonqnered  tj  the  Ma^wk  under  Akbu 
in  UMk  end  rem^Bed  nndw  than  nnttl  the  Wl  of  the  Emiriie, 
when,  deoi^ted  to  oonitMit  war  Id  the  I8th  oant.,  It  peved  to 
tbe  VMm  of  HjdertUd  tn  18H.  In  1868  the  Nidm  lemd  tfe 
to  tbe  Biitieb,  and  in  IMtt  •  treeh  bcnty  otrnflnnlog:  thie  oe«t(m 
WM  oondoded.  In  the  lolkrwtnff  jmt  It  oeeaed  to  be  ep 
indweodMt  ndnd^rtntkOt  sad  wm  iDOOipMMed  witti  tiie 
Omfcil  Pwwrtncea 

3.  Population.— At  the  Cemu  of  1901  the  iicnm- 
latam  amounted  to  2,764,016.  In  the  more  ^tile 
parts  the  predominant  caste  is  the  Kunbl,  which 
forms  the  chief  element  in  the  Marftth&  people. 
They  are  classed  by  Risley  {Cetuut  Jndia,  1001,  i. 
603)  aa  Scythu-Dra vidian  ;  bat  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Saka  or  Scythian  tribes  ever  penetrated 
this  region,  and  the  Kunbl  are  of  non-Aryan  origin, 
possibly  leavened  by  some  intruding  strain  mim 
the  eastern  or  western  coast  Next  in  numerical 
importaooe  are  the  Mbftr  and  Mftng,  almost  pore 
non-Aryans,  regarded  by  orthodox  Hindus  as  foul 
out-castes.  The  forest  tribes  principally  occupy 
the  Gftwilgafh  hills  in  the  Melghftf  £0  the  north, 
those  of  the  greatest  numerical  importanoe  being 
the  Gon4  (74,280),  Indh  (39,679),  Korka  (28,303), 
and  Bhil  (6,704).  In  tiie  population  as  a  whole  the 
Aryan  element  is  scanty.  There  is  a  notable 
absence  of  important  cities  or  towns,  and  the 
population  is  lar^ly  rural.  Naturally  their 
religion  is  of  a  primitive  type,  little  influenced  by 
the  movements  which  in  the  more  advanced  pro- 
vinoes have  so  profoundly  affected  belief. 

4.  Rd^jouaatatistica.— AeoordingtotheCensni 
of  IMlTttbdus  numbered  2,888,016  (86*7  per  cent 
of  the  total) ;  Animists,  129,964  (4'7  per  cent) ; 
Muhammadans,  212,040  (7*6  per  cent) ;  Christians, 
2,376  (0*08  per  cent).  Hinduism  is  thus  the  chief 
religion,  and  here,  as  is  the  case  in  other  provinoes, 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinotirai 
between  Hindus  and  Animista. 

5.  The  higher  Hindtiism.-Ha)  Saivum.—Tbo 
beuefs  of  the  nigher  classes  do  not  materially  differ 
from  thoae  prevailing  in  other  provinoes.  The 
creed  most  popular  with  Brfthmans  is  that  known 
as  Smftrta  tmrfi,  *  authoritative  tradition') 
preached  l^^  Sankarftchftrya  in  the  b^inning  of  the 
8th  cent  A.D.  It  is  the  highest  form  of  Vedintio 
pantlraism.  From  tiie  point  of  view  of  sect  moat 
Brfihmans  rank  as  Saivas,  the  simplicity  of  the  cult 
oS  Siva  recommending  it  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  other  ffraater  gods.  But,  as  is  the  ease  in  other 
parte  of  India,  the  mass  of  the  population  ia 
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ignorant  or  oareless  of  the  restrietiona  of  aeot,  and 
tney  worafaip  all  or  any  of  the  reoognized  deities. 
Next  to  the  Sm&rta  the  moat  importuit  Saiva  seota 
are  the  Lingftyat  uid  the  N&to.  The  former  is 
described  in  a  special  article;  the  latter  are 
connected  with  the  GoeUn  or  Gosftvl  of  other  parte 
of  the  country.  Most  of  the  N&th  adopt  a  seoolar 
life  and  are  Imown  as  Sanyogl,  the  ascetic  minority 
being  called  Yogi.  The  latter  are  now  very  rare,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Order  live  by  weaving,  fortune- 
telling,  and  charming,  snch  as  making  magical 
passes  over  the  sick  with  a  boncb  of  peacocks' 
leatliers ;  others  are  simple  mendicants,  leading 
about  a  little  performing  boll,  known  as  nandi, 
the  <Tehiele*  <d  Siva.  The  iwdax  Goeftvl  Order 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  youths  dedicated  1^  tiieir 
parents  to  the  god.  They  sot  as  spiritual  advisers 
(ffuru)  to  the  lower  castes,  by  whom  they  are  found 
more  accommodating  than  Br&hmans,  as  they 
permit  the  ose  of  meat  and  spirituoas  liquor  (Kitts, 
65).  Aloet  of  the  Saivas,  however,  prefer  to 
moship  the  local  maoifeetations  of  the  deity,  such 
as  Kh^4olA  and  Bhairobft  or  Bhairava,  the  great 
^ardian-deities  of  the  Decoan.  A  dog  is  tied  at 
Uie  shrine  of  the  former  when  saorince  is  done 
before  his  image,  and  the  Ha^kar*  a  pastoral  tribe, 
flog  each  other  severely  at  thetemplm  of  the  latter 
(Lyall,  Geuett$$r,  190). 

(e)  raiRMwum.— TheTw99anB<tf  Berftrinelnde 
a  few  followers  ci  RftmftDnja  and  of  R&mftnand ; 
but  many  are  diaraples  of  Madharftchfirya,  some  of 
Vallabhftchftm^  and  others  of  the  Bei^al  school  of 
Chaitanya.  Their  increase  in  modern  times  is 
largely  due  to  immigration  from  N.  and  W.  India 
(Kitts,  61).  Their  lavoorite  deity  is  B&lftjl,  the 
infant  Knojia,  who  is  regarded  as  the  god  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  at  B&sim  he  tuie  the  finest 
modem  temple  in  the  province. 

lbs  mort  IntsreaUns  modern  TftiR»n  moC  !■  tbkt  ol  tha 
UtabhftT  (8kr.  moAdnuMdMi,  ' dlgnmed,'  'vIrtnoui'X  Itwu 
tounded  bj  Obaindttm,  a  Kwiisjii  BrUimui,  who  !•  ngMdAd 
M  u  inounsUon  of  thdr  ddt?  Dttttitrey*,  and  waa  propagated 
hy  bis  dladplo  Nkgabbate,  who  ii  called  ttu  hub  Pnoepbir 
(A.D.  128S-U02)  under  the  Tkdava  prinoM  of  MafaMahta 
(E.  O.  Bhandatfcar,  TbHm  nf  InOia.  Utfa  Hot.  tOOTX  They 
are  divided  faito  a  cdlbata  Motion  (BsMoQ  aod  one  of  marriaa 
booadtoldara  (tf  AorvdiO.  The  former  tnunda  both  moaka  aod 
niuw;  tba  lattar  ar»  divided  into  tha  Domtnal  adherents 
(JAoU%  wlio  aooapt  the  prtnotplea  of  tba  Order  ao  far  as  th^ 
do  not  oonfllot  wltb  the  rolaa  of  oaata,  aod  tboae  wbo  Irnon 
oaita  dlatliiotlona.  13ie  oallbate  monka  ihara  tha  whole  bead 
and  face,  while  tba  nau  baT*  tiwir  balr  ramored  br  a  mala 
barber.  The;  either  live  in  monaatetlea  cx  wander  from  plaoe 
to  place ;  ther  eat  no  meat  and  drink  no  water  in  the  preaenoe 
of  an  Idol ;  both  sexaa  wear  Uaok  olothea  and  ear-ruwa  aod 
roearlea  of  tiie  blaok  baall  wood  (tutaff)  aaored  to  Tiaqn-Enna. 
Ttiej  are  a  quiet,  thrlttr,  ordeny  pac^e ;  one  of  their  oluef 
rules  la  never  to  take  life,  and  thaj  are  oaiafnl  not  to  viatt  or 
eat  at  a  plaoe  where  a  murder  or  an  aooldental  death  mir  tiare 
oocurred.  Ibdr  godi  are  Dattatoera,  a  dellM  aalnt  womilpped 
aa  an  inoamatlon  of  the  triad— Brahma,  TlaQo.  and  SlTa— or 
mora  eq>edal]7  of  Tlfgu  and  'S.W)*-  ^eu-  eoriptore  ie  the 
BMgavad-ifita,  and  tiiejr  follow  the  teaohlngof  aponttS,  known 
aa  the  KkraAJkar  Hahant,  whoae  teat  katlUdlmtir  in  Berlr. 
Th«r  rejection  of  the  manifold  aidnta  and  orthodox  goda  baa 
brought  them  Into  conflict  with  Brihmana:  but tbey  are  held 
in  maob  reapect  by  lower  oaate  Hlndoa.  Thev  have  no  belief 
in  the  agency  of  fpirita,  holding  that  the  filrneiM  nauallj 
attributed  to  them  are  the  reault  of  elni  committed  in  thii  or 
in  a  former  life.  The  InlUation  formula  ie  oommunlcated  to  the 
female  branch  by  a  eenior  dud.  Each  lex  containi  fire  grades 
of  greater  or  Inferior  dignity.  The  dead  are  burled,  not 
orvnated.  Wbenallabant,orpontifl,dlea,blscorpoelawaihed, 
plaoed  In  a  raised  Mat,  womhipped,  Ued  m  a  litter  in  a  dtting 
posture,  and  oarried  b>  burieJ,  not  in  one  of  tt>e  onUnary 
cemetertea,  tmt  in  a  clean  jdace  eeleoted  by  the  br^hren,  irtiere 
tha  grave  ia  apread  with  Mlt,  the  oorpaa  lidd  on  ita  left  side 
tadng  the  eaal,  and  a  oooonnt  ia  broken  on  the  eknll  aa  a 
conuantationof  ancrlfioe  (PAU.  lOeX  After  burial  aU  tracM 
of  the  grave  are  obliterated,  and  no  tomb  !■  ralaed— to  avoid  the 
powlbiUty  ot  the  growth  of  a  colt  of  the  dead  man.  Like  many 
VaifQava  woti,  tney  have  been  aoouaed  Of  immorality;  In 
former  timet  it  ii  eald  that  marriage  between  a  monk  and  a  nun 
waa  lymbolised  by  the  pair  laying  their  wallete  oIom  together— 
a  praotloe  now  danlea  bf  the  membera.  Itielr  numbera  are 
deorearing,  but  thia  la  perfaapa  due  to  the  tact  that  In  the 
preeent  day  fewer  Join  the  oeUbaU  saotton.  In  IMl  they 
nunbend  S,OW  In  Ba«r  (Kttti,  MA ;  B9  xlx.  UOfl.  xviL 


6.  Popular  Hinduiam. — The  popular  faith  of  the 
province  has  been  fnUy  deeoriMd  by  Sir  A.  ^all, 
whose  classification  (Asiatio  Studte^,  L  9  ff.)  is 
here  followed.  (1)  The  worship  of  mere  stocks 
and  stones,  and  of  local  oonfigorationst  which  are 
unusnal  or  grotesque  in  size,  shape,  or  position. 
This  includes  not  only  the  woiahip  of  natural  ob- 

t'eots  connected  by  legend  with  some  deity  or  saint, 
tut  extends  to  '  the  phallic  rites,  to  the  S&ligr&m, 
or  fossil,  in  which  Vishnu  ia  manifest,  and  to  all 
that  class  of  notions  which  entirelT  separate  the 
outward  image  from  the  power  TeaUy  worshipped. 
So  that  at  last  we  emerge  into  pure  symbolism, 
as  when  anything  appears  to  be  selected  arlntrarily 
to  serve  aa  a  viable  pmnt  for  epiritoal  adwation.' 
(2)  The  wonhip  of  things  inanimate,  which  axe 
gifted  witii  mysterious  motion,  such  as  water, 
fire,  the  sun,  and  trees.  For  instance,  in  an  eddy 
of  the  T&ptI,  wood,  when  floated  down,  sometimes 
disappears  in  a  subterranean  {wasage,  to  avoid 
which  the  Gonijb  propitiate  the  nver-deity  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  goat;  AUiisholA  (Skr.  viakuha,  'a 
bu&lo')  ia  a  buffitlo-god  which  livea  under  water 
and  deonands  propitiation.  The  worship  of  fire  in 
the  tana  of  Uie  Yedic  Agni  has  disap^esied,  but  it 
is  reverenced  at  the  Brfthman  fire-saonfice  (Aooma). 
The  snn  is  the  tribal  deity  of  the  wild  KorkQ  of 
the  norUiem  hills,  and  he  is  also  worshipped  hy  ail 
Hindus  under  different  ecmoeptions  and  doctrines 
re^iarding  his  personify.  By  the  jnngle^IweUer 
the  tree  is  feared  as  posscsntDg  sentient  existenoe 
and  mysterious  potency,  proved  hy  its  waving 
branches  and  the  weird  sounds  which  oooamonally 
proceed  from  it.  At  a  later  stage  trees  which  are 
rruitful  or  toxic  are  honoured,  or  a  certain  species 
is  appropriated  by  one  god,  or  a  spuit  seems  to 
dwell  in  a  great  soUtaiy  trunk  or  in  a  gloomy 
grove.  In  tae  last  case  such  places  are  laia  under 
tabu,  and  no  one  daree  to  cut  a  tree  or  even  to  use 
the  fallen  branches  as  firewood.  The  onstom  of 
tying  rags  on  trees,  in  order  to  bring  the  worshipper 
into  communion  with  the  indwelling  spirit,  is 
oommon,  and  one  class  of  such  trees  is  known  as 
Chindlj^  Deo,  '  the  deity  of  tatters,'  where,  if  one 
present  a  rag  in  season,  one  may  chanoe  to  get 
good  clothes  (LyaU,  OoMetteer,  191 ;  Kitts,  47f.). 
(8)  The  worship  of  animals  which  are  feared.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  oult  of  Wftffh  Deo  (Skr. 
vjfOghra,  *  tiger'),  who  is  propitdated  1^  those  who 
frequent  t^e  inngle;  and  by  the  refusal  of 
gardeners  to  inform  sportemen  when  a  tiger  or  a 
leopwd  has  taken  up  its  qnorten  in  their  planta- 
tions, as  th^  believe  that  the  garden  ceases  to 

8 reduce  fruit  when  one  of  these  animals  is  killed 
tiere  (Lyall,  OcuettMr,  61f.,  190f.).  In  the  same 
class  is  the  cult  of  the  snake,  which  is  everywhere 
feared  and  reverenced,  xad  of  the  monkey,  which 
has  now  been  appropriated  by  the  Vaifijiavas  in 
the  form  of  ihe  n»mkay-god,  Hannmin.  (i)  The 
wor^p  of  visible  things,  aiiimate  or  inanimate, 
whidi  are  directly  or  indirectly  nsefnl  and  profit- 
able, OT  which  possess  any  inoompr^ensiUe 
function  or  property.  Such  is  the  reverence  paid 
to  oxen,  and  the  worship  of  implements,  such  as 
the  fisherman's  net,  the  scribe's  pen,  the  banker's 
aoDount-books  {FB  iL  186  of.  MacCulloch, 
Childhood  of  Fietion,  20001).  {S)  The  worship  of 
a  spirit  (dwjf  a  thing  without  form  and  void— the 
vajpe  impezatmation  of  the  uneasy  sensations 
which  come  upon  people  in  the  dark,  in  forests,  or 
deserts.  The  site  of  the  manifestation  of  such 
spirits  is  marked  by  a  [die  of  stonee,  to  which  every 
passer-by  oontribntes,  or  by  rags  or  channB  tied  to  a 
cliff  or  tree ;  or  such  beings  are  supposed  to  hannt 
an  old  banyan-tree  or  a  mined  temple.  (6)  The 
worship  of  dead  relatives,  and  other  deceased 
persons  known  in  life  to  the  worslupper.  Snch  are 
the  worship  of  anoestoiB,  and  the  attempt  to  recall 
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the  spirit  in  a  stone  picked  up  at  tiie  gcave,  which 
is  reyerentiy  w^shipped  for  a  time  and  then 
deoently  diapoaed  f>l  (7)  The  w(»d>ip  at  Bhrinea 
of  peistxu  wno  had  a  great  repntatiou  dnring  life, 
at  who  died  in  some  strange  or  mysterions  way. 
In  the  worship  of  Gh&nd  KhSn  at  almost  every  fort 
in  Berftr  we  have  perhaps  a  survival  of  the 
foondation-aaorifice  (Tylor,  Primitim  CSdtur^,  L 
104  £:  MaoColloch.  Childhood  o/  Fiction,  427). 
The  Baqjarft  (j.v.)  toibe  wmhip  »  notorious 
bandit,  and  H.  Kaymond,  the  Frmch  ocanmander, 
has  been  canonized.  Besides  these  there  ia  a  host 
of  saints  and  worthies  wfaoee  shrines  are  fonnd  in 
all  parts  of  the  Province.  (8)  In  some  oases  persons 
of  this  olasB  rise  to  the  rank  of  demi-gods  or 
subordinate  deities,  and  are  worshipped  in  temples 
— a  phase  of  the  local  beliefs  fully  illustrated  by 
Lyall  lAMiaiic  Studieti',  L  30£),  who  has,  however, 
extended  too  far  the  ancestor-cult  as  an  assumed 
origin  of  tiie  thet^ony  (see  Ancestor-worship). 
The  remaining  forms  of  the  local  belieb  illustrated 
by  the  same  writer — the  worship  of  manifold  loodi 
incarnations  of  the  elder  deities :  of  departmental 
dtttiea ;  of  the  supreme  gods  of  Hinduism  and  of 
their  ancient  incarnations  and  persoaifieationi,  as 
recorded  in  the  BrtUimanieal  aenptnrea  ■  ■  fonn  part 
of  the  general  oflMal  Wfa"*"*™,  whioh  is  not 
peculiar  to  Berftr. 

7.  Animism. — The  general  Irpea  of  Animism 
current  in  the  province  have  Men  desoribed  in 
the  last  paragraph.  Tba.t  of  the  foreet-dwellers 
closely  agrees  with  the  beliefe  of  the  cognate 
tribes  (see  Dra VIDIANS,  BalLS,  Gomps).  The 
religion  of  the  Korkfts,  Cionds,  and  Andhs  has 
been  described  hj  Kitte  (p.  77 1.)  and  C.  A.  Elliott 
{SettUmont  Btip.  Mothanffobad,  1867.  p.  250  ff.). 
The  special  clan  of  sorcerers  who  are  believed  to 
control  hailstorms  and  exercise  wide  influence  over 
the  peasantry  is  noteworthy.  At  the  Dasahra 
feast  the  soroerer  (ffdrpagHHi  mixes  up  samples 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  grown  in  ttie  village,  and 
over  them  sprinluea  the  blood  <Mf  the  victim  offered 
to  Dni^  The  grain  is  then  shaken  up  and 
divided  among  a  number  of  small  pots,  each  of 
which  is  asngned  to  a  certain  period  of  the  season 
during  which  hail  may  be  expected.  Over  these, 
secret  charms  are  redrod.  The  pota  are  inspectecl 
daily,  and,  if  there  be  danger  «  hut  during  the 
period  rn^eeented  by  any  pot,  the  grain  in  it  is 
believed  to  bubble  up,  in  which  event  Durgft  must 
be  propitiated  with  a  victim,  whose  bloodis  allowed 
to  dnp  into  the  pot — after  whioh  the  ominous 
bubbling  ceases.  M&mti,  the  monkey-god  and 
viUafce-proteetor,  must  also  l>e  sro^tiated  t  but 
this  la  simply  done  1^  blowing  a  nom  at  his  urine 
or  in  some  other  part  of  the  village  (Lyall, 
OatetUor,  208 ;  Kitts,  00). 

Totemism  is  indicated  by  the  institution  of 
guardians  {dewxk),  also  common  to  the  Deooan  and 
the  west  Districta  of  the  Bombay  Presid^ioy. 
The  guardian  is  usually  some  animal  or  tree ;  but 
sometimes  nataral  objects  are  included,  such  as 
one  of  their  trade  implements  among  artisans. 
Whatever  the  guardian  may  be,  it  is  treated  with 
respect.  If  it  DO  an  animal,  its  flesh  ia  tabu ;  if 
it  be  a  material  object,  it  is  worshipped  at  marriage 
and  at  the  attainment  of  puberty.  The  PrabhO. 
caste,  when  a  youth  is  initiated  into  the  privileges 
of  caste  by  the  binding  of  t^e  sacred  oord,  mark 
tiieir  guardian-pot  w»h  ooloured  paint,  nlaoe 
various  offbrings  in  it,  close  the  lid  and  tie  a  nring 
round  it,  and  finally  light  a  stone  lamp  before  it 
(Campbful,  Notes  on  the  Spirit  Beui*  of  Beiitf  and 
Cuttom,  1885,  p.  Sff!.).  The  guardian  is  ref^uxLed 
as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  persons  pos- 
sessing a  common  guardian  cannot  intermarry. 
Totemism  ia  thus  at  present  largely  a  sociid 
institution,  and  is  closely  analogous  to  the  eastMus 


inBengal{seeBSKOiJ[i»p.^j  TnxKt  TUvmitm, 

68  fi:}. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  snj^raeed  to  bring 
dinnano  upon  children.  The  fflflnjd,  or  ghost  of  a 
bOT  invested  with  the  sacred  thread  who  has  died 
bei  fore  marriage,  is  believed  to  be  envious  of  the 
good  fortune  of  others,  and  Bpecially  malignant. 
To  avoid  his  ill-will,  the  child  is  called  by  an 
opprobrious  name  (see  Crooke,  PB  ii  4) ;  or  his 
father  gives  a  feast  at  a  benya&<tree  to  the 
onmarried  males  of  tiie  village ;  or  he  employs  an 
exorcist,  who  propitiates  the  unmarried  male  dead 
of  the  household,  sprinkles  wator  over  which  sacred 
texts  have  been  recited  over  ttie  mouth  and  eyea 
of  the  child,  and  calls  on  the  evil  spirit  to  stato 
who  he  is  and  bow  he  gained  entiy.  Finally,  the 
B[arit,  by  a  tap  of  the  wand  of  the  ezoroist,  ia 
persuaded  to  depart,  whereupon  the  ehOd  takes 
an  old  shoe — an  article  which  repels  spirits— to  a 
sacred  fig-tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  is  supposed 
to  fall  senseless,  and  thus  to  become  freed  from 
the  inoubuB.  A  nail  is  then  driven  into  the  tree 
to  emiflne  the  spirit,  or  it  is  induced  to  enter  a 
bottle  which  is  buried  deep  underground  {ih.  i.  162, 
ii  14).  Rites  of  a  simitar  kind  are  performed  to 
repel  or  propitiate  the  ghMt  of  a  married  woman 
(tnanufin)  wno  is  speoiaUy  hostile  to  her  own  sex, 
and  that  of  a  child  {jhi^xng)  who  has  died  before 
invertitnre  with  the  sacred  thread  (Kitts,  53 f.). 

The  belief  in  sorcery  and  witohcraft  affecting 
man  and  beast  is  wide>Bprcad.  The  witeh  is 
feared  rather  than  respected,  but  her  power  is 
believed  to  oease  when  her  teeth  fell  out.  The 
more  Hinduized  peasantry  worship  Qa^pati  or 
Ga^eia,  god  of  luolc,  before  starting  on  a  journey 
or  other  enterprise ;  but  the  common  people  trust 
more  to  meeting  omens.  If  a  ring-dove  enters  the 
house,  it  is  abandoned  for  three  days,  and  purified 
by  leading  a  cow  inaid^  and  giving  food  and  alms 
to  Brthmans  (t&.  iS), 

8.  Skbs  and  Jains.— Beddes  tiie  orthodox  Sikhs 
—immigrants  from  the  ^uj'&b— some  members  of 
t^e  Baiij&r&  {;-«-)  tribe  reoorded  themselves  as 
Sikhs  at  tiie  last  Census.  Sikhs  gfmerally  are  most 
numerous  on  the  Hyderabad  frontier  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tomb  of  their  Gum  Govind  at 
Hinder  (Chinoy,  07  f  •  )■  Tlie  early  inflnenoe  of  the 
Jains  is  shown  nuneiotis  temples,  such  as  tiiose 
at  Sirpur,  Muktagirl,  and  E&ranja.  The  present 
Jains  consist  largely  of  immigrants  from  Bombay, 
BfijputAna,  and  Central  India,  who  are  attracted 
by  trade.  The  cave-temples  at  PfttOr  Shaikh 
Bftbft— a  site  whieh,  as  its  name  shows,  has  been 
since  oeeni^ed  by  a  MnsalmAn  saint— seem  to  be 
Brfthmanieal  (Fergosscm^Bargess,  Cane  TmnpUtt 
428). 

9.  Mnhammadans.— Islam  is  inoreasiag  its  num- 
bers not  so  much  from  proselytism  as  by  the 
greater  fecundity  of  its  members,  tiie  facts  of 
which  have  been  folly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Bengal  (see  Bengal,  8  41).  The  faith  has  been 
much  corrupted  by  the  local  Animism,  as  is  shown 
by  the  prevalenoe  of  tiw  enlt  of  hermito  and 
martyrs,  to  wliose  shrines,  for  the  sake  of  their 
ofiermgB,  even  Hindus  are  admitted.  Some 
Mnhammadans  secretly  engage  Br&hmans  to  wor- 
ship the  local  gods,  retain  their  Hindu  surnames, 
and  employ  the  village  astrologer  to  select  an 
auspicious  day  for  marriages  (Lyall,  Chuutttert 
194;  Chinoy,!  65 f A 

XO.  Christians. — C»iristians,nownnmberinff2375, 
have  increased  owing  to  missionary  efibrts  during 
recent  famines.  The  vast  majoriQr  of  them  are 
native  converts  attached  to  the  fourteen  mission 
stations  established  in  the  Province.  Enumerated 
)yS  denominatioos,  the  largest  oongregations  belong, 
in  order,  to  the  Roman  Catiuwc,  Anglican, 
Methodist,  and  Pres^terian  Churches. 
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LmuTtno.— sir  A.  C  Lyall,  Atiatie  StudUfi,  18»; 
OoatUer  for  Uu  Hafdardfidd  An^n^  Dialriett,  wmmonly 
called  Berar,  IS70  fthii  la  under  re*kIon  M  preMot];  the 
Cmna  Awort*  b;  B.  J.  Kltti,  188s,  W.  Hutln«s,  1892, 
A.  D.  CI111107,  1902,  01  nbloh  the  flrst  ia  the  moat  raliuble. 
For  tbe  hlatory:  V.  A.  Smith,  Barlj/ Bittory  <if  Indian,  igos; 
J.  Onnt  Dafl^/rWorf  ^Aa  MakraUa^,  1B78 ;  utiolea  in  the 
rnwinoial  OoMtiasr  Mtd  Imptrial  Oautte^r. 

W.  Cbooke. 

BERBERS  AND  N.  AFRICA 

[BsHd  Bassbt.] 

L  Paganism. — Whatever  opimon  may  be  held 
regarding  the  complex  origin  of  the  raoea  which, 
under  the  general  name  of  Berbers,  inhabited,  and 
still  inhabit,  all  the  north  of  North  Africa,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sudan  and  from  t^e 
AtUmtio  to  Egypt,  they  form  a  lii^nistio  miitj ; 
and  it  is  only  by  starting  from  tius  point  of  view 
that  we  can  hope  to  re-construot  their  ancient  re- 
ligion. But,  at  the  very  outeet,  we  find  ourselves 
faced  with  a  difficulty  which  is  almoet  insoluble. 
Although  there  was  unity  In  their  language,  Uiis 
was  by  no  means  the  case  in  their  religion,  i.e. 
theiz  pagan  religion.  Moreover,  the  uncertainty 
which  still  exists  concerning  the  deciphering  of  the 
Ubyaa  inscriptions  deprives  us  of  tneir  help,  and 
obliges  us  to  nave  recourse  to  tbe  scanty  infonua* 
tioD  supplied  by  foreigners,  who  have  not  always 
distinguished  the  native  from  the  borrowed  elements 
in  the  beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  which  they  have 
handed  down  accounts. 

I.  Howitain-worstaip. — It  seems  that  irregu- 
larities of  the  ground— mountun^  caves,  and  rocks 
—■ver6  regarded  by  the  Berbers,  if  not  as  deities,  at 
least  as  seats  of  divine  beings.  Therefore,  at  least 
in  the  west,  Mount  Atlas — '  the  pillar  of  Heaven,' 
as  it  was  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  {Hist.  ir.  184) — ^must  have 
been  the  object  of  their  worship.  Pliny  the  Elder 
(HN  V.  i.  6)  writes  as  follows : 

'  In  the  very  tniddla  of  tbe  aands  Hotint  AHm  rem  f  ts  be*d 
to  the  aklea,  numd  and  b*re  on  the  aide  fadiig  the  ocean  to 
wtaldi  It  glvea  fta  nune  ;  bnt,  on  tbe  aide  whlon  teoee  Afric», 
▼errataady,  ooreredwithwoodaandnteredbyfraahingipringa; 
fainle  io  tndta  of  all  Unda,  whidi  now  of  tudr  own  Moord 
.  ,  .  ftnd  fcre  safBdent  to  Mtisfy  all  dttan.  Dxaiog  the  day 
not  a  dnale  lobaUtant  la  aean ;  ererTthinc  praaerTea  a  deep 
rilenoe,  Uie  the  awful  aOenoe  of  the  deaot.  Aa  men  approaoh 
the  mounts,  a  religious  lear  eetsBa  th^  faisrli,  eapaaallr  at 
the  alght  of  the  aunimlt  raised  abor*  Um  oloadi  sad  Mpansflr 
oloae  to  the  diole  o(  the  moon.' 

This  information  is  confirmed  I17  Uwdmiu  of 
Tyre  {DtBsertatiorw,  viii.  67) : 

^TtM  Weetem  Ubrana  InhaUt  a  loag  narrow  atrip  ol  land 
aumnnded  by  the  aea.  The  axtoemitr  of  this  peninsula  the 
ooean  uivalopea  with  heavy  wavea  and  current*.  Thia  they 
regard  aa  the  aanotoary  and  the  Image  ol  Atlaa.  Now,  Atlaa 
is  a  boUow  mountain,  very  lofty,  opening  out  towarda  the  aea 
aa  a  theatre  towarda  the  aky.  The  apaoe  whiob  atretobea  to 
the  middle  ot  the  mountain  la  a  narrow  fertile  valley  oovared 
with  trees  on  whiob  tmita  are  seen.  Looking  from  the  summit 
is  like  looking  into  the  depths  of  a  well.  It  Is  ImpoatiUe  to  go 
down  Into  it  beoanae  of  the  ateepnesa  ot  the  slope  ;  beaidea, 
it  is  not  allowed.  Die  wonderfnl  thing  about  thta  jdsce  Is  that, 


at  high  tide,  the  ooean  oovan  the  banks  and  nxmds  all  over 
the  dekla  ;  me  waves  rise  up  towards  Atlas,  and  the  water  can 
be  seen  standing  up  agidnat  It  like  a  wall,  wlUiOttt  flowing  Into 


tbe  hollow  part  or  tailing  to  the  ground ;  b^  between  the 
mountain  and  the  water  there  la  a  great  deal  Of  air  and  a  hidlow 
wood.  For  the  LibyQiat  it  if  bSh  a  tampb  emd  a  god,  tiie 
obleot  by  wUtdi  they  swear,  and  a  atatna.' 

The  Atlas  of  which  he  is  speaking  is  evidently 
the  Atlas  of  Moroooo.  Its  naUve  dshm,  Dyris  or 
Addiria  (cf.  in  the  Guanch  dialect  of  Teneriffe, 
odor,  'cliff'  :  in  Awelimmiden  Tuar^,  eular, 
'mountain'),  has  been  preserved  by  Ylmv  the 
Elder  {EN  T.  i  13)  and  Solinus  (Polykistor,  §  29). 
But  the  Greek  and  Manichaan  oonoeption  of  Atlas 
BiHiporting  the  world  might  be  fbnnd  in  the  name 
which,  according  to  Galindo,  the  Guanchea  of 
Tenerifi'e  gave  to  God,  viz.  Atgvaychctfunataman* 
'he  who  supports  the  Heavens.'  It  would  naturally 
•  In  this  extraordinary  and  «vklentlr  corrupted  name,  tt  u 
hnpoaalble  to  dedpber,  sven  qqmnimaMy,  mora  Uian  tbe  last 
panataMan,  wbuhlsaB  aronaoosfomot  odbMioii,  ^god.' 


have  been  applied  to  Mount  Teyde  in  TwioUBb. 
Guanch  mytholo^,  however,  assigned  another 
rOle  to  this  mountiun.  It  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  present  Bui  Qomin  (the  aniuent  Bal- 
caranensis),  who  rules  Tunis,  and  whose  name 
re-appears  in  the  deity  worshipped  there  (SatnmnB 
Balcaranensis),  was  venerated  m  primitive  times  by 
the  Berbers,  before  l^e  Phosnicians  had  installed 
their  Ba'al*  there,  on  whom  Saturn  was  super- 
imposed, sometimes  represented  as  mounted  on 
a  lion  {CIL  viii.  20437,  20448)  or  aooompanied  by 
the  epithet  Sobare(n)si8  at  Henchir  Bu  Beker 
{ih.  12390,  12392).  The  Ba'al  ^amum,  who  was 
worshipped  there  by  the  Phcenicians,  and,  un- 
doubtedly in  imitation  of  them,  by  the  natives, 
was  a  porelv  Semitic  deity,  like  the  Ba'al  of 
Hermon  or  toe  Ba'al  of  Lebuion,t  whose  voredroc 
was  Tanit  Fend  Ba'al,  mentioned  in  a  Panic  in- 
scription of  Borj  Jedid.  Probably  the  same  thing 
happened  with  uie  cult  of  Ba'al  Hamftn  at  Dugga.^ 
De£oations  to  Saturn  are,  however,  very  fre- 
quent in  tbe  Latin  inscriptions  of  Africa,  and  the 
name  of  Satnmius  is  often  mentioned.  We  may 
cite  at  AinZana (Diana)  a  dedication,  'Deofrognm 
Satnmo  fmgifero  Angnsto*  {CIL  viii.  4681), 
and  at  Fontaine  •  Chaude  an  inscription,  *Deo 
Sancto£ragifero'  {ih.  17720).  A  I^atin  inscription, 
foond  at  some  distance  from  Aumale,  is  addressed 
to  the  genius  of  the  mountain,  Pastoria(nen)sis, 
who  gives  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  wind 
(16.  9180) ;  there  is  also  one  at  Ghemtn  in  Tunisia 
to  the  genius  of  the  mountain  {ib.  14688).  Even 
in  our  aay  certain  mountains  exdte  among  the 
Tnaregs  a  reU^ous  fear  which  they  cannot  over- 
come. Bnt  it  18  not  the  terrifying  appearance  of 
the  motmtaina  that  inspires  the  fear ;  it  is  the  genii 
who  dwell  in  them.  Thia  belief  existed  even 
from  the  time  of  Plii^  the  Elder.  Beprodncing  a 
passage  from  the  PeripUu  of  Hanno,  he  places 
in  AUas  the  .^gipanes  and  the  Satyre,  whom 
the  Carthaginian  traveller  locates  much  farther 
south  {PerMut,  %  14) ;  the  same  passage  is  also 
quoted  by  Solinns  {Polykistor,  §  29).  In  the  12tii 
cent,  of  our  era  an  anonymous  Arabian  writer 
mentioned  similar  beines  in  a  mountain  of  the 
Sahara,  but  his  story  bears  the  clear  stamp  of 
MnsalmAn  beliefB.g  It  tells  of  the  mountain  of 
Felfel,  which  holds  within  it  the  remains  of 
numerous  towns  abandoned  because  of  the  genii: 
daring  the  night  people  see  their  fires  there  and 
hear  their  whistling  and  singing.  Among  tbe 
Azger  Tuaregs  the  grove  of  Id^en,  30  kilometres 
to  the  north  of  Gh&t,  is  the  object  of  a  superstitious 
terror,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  penetxate  it. 
Barth,  who  explored  it,  almost  died  of  thirst 
without,  however,  having  found  any  of  the  ruins 
which  were  said  to  be  there.  II  Among  the  Ahaggar, 
Mount  Udan  is  regarded  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  name  given  to  the  mysterious  beings  who 
inhabit  it,  aUtSntxn  (from  Arab.  al-jinn)t  shows 
clearly  that  an  Arab  belitf  has  omns  to  be  added 
to  a  superstition  of  Berber  origin.!*  The  Kndiat^ 
to  the  north  of  Temanghaset  and  to  the  east  of 
Ilaman,  is  likewise  the  object  of  fears  of  this 
kind.**   In  ttie  Canary  Islands,  Mount  Teyde, 

'  Gf.  Toutaln,  '  Le  SanctoaJre  do  Sabimns  Baloaranensis  aa 
DJebel  Boa  Komin,*  In  MilangM  da  PBooU  dt  Rome,  vol.  ziL, 
and  Do  SatvnU  aoi  in  A/rioa  romana  ohUk,  Vma,  UH; 
Ferrtoe,  La  Situation  rtligieuM  do  FJfrtqm  rsmaiwe  d^iA 
laftndaivt  sftelejparis^  ue7,  p.  80. 

t  Ot.  UgtMge,  stmdo  ntrktrOigloiu  HmWnut,  gnria.  1906. 

t  Oartim,  U  AuHtaifra  da  Ba'al  SBtwnaSt  Zlaiw^raria, 
ISffT. 

I  A.  de  Eramer,  Dotaiiptiim  do  PAfiriqm,  'nama,  TMi,  p.  OBi 

I  Barth.  Boioen  u.  Sntdedc.  in  Nord-  «.  CoKtr.'Afrika, 
Ootha,  \m,  L  S2S-S8e ;  Duveyrier,  Loo  TOaairogs  dm  Smd^ 
Paris,  18M,  p.  416. 

If  Duvavrier,  op.  eit,  p.  4161, ;  Benhaaeta,  Sim  awb  «te  IM 
Toitar*g  dm  AMggar,  Aurien,  1008,  p.  OO. 

'*  de  HoMinsid,  'voyage  k  Abaleaaa  at  la  Konda,'  in 
AtlMte  dKGemUi  it  fAJHqao.fiwvalat,  Oot  IW.  MHt. 
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where  hell  (ecAeyiie)  was  snppoeed  to  be,  was 
inhabited  by  a  demon  of  the  name  of  Ovaj/ota 
or  Euayota,  The  demon  of  Palma  «m  oaUed 
Irtiene,* 

3.  Rock-worship. — Bock-worabip  is  naturally 
joined  with  mountain-worship.  Pliny  the  Elder 
]SN  ii.  44)  and  Pomponins  Mela  (ds  Situ  Orbit 
1.  8)  tell  of  a  rock  in  Cyrenaioa  consecrated  to 
the  Sonth  Wind :  '  if  it  is  touched  by  the  hand  of 
maa»  immediatdy  the  wind  riMs  vi(dently,  tos^g 
the  sand  like  wavest  and  ncies  aa  it  ooea  orer 
the  billows.'  In  the  Canary  Islands,  near  the 
crater  of  Caldera  in  Palnia,  there  was  a  rook, 
formed  like  an  obelisk,  which  was  called  It^e. 
To  prevent  it  from  falling,  the  i>eople  of  the  tribe 
of  Tananso,  who  were  settled  in  the  neig^boor- 
hood,  used  to  makeofferinga  toit,  with  jnooenioua 
and  tinging ;  tbey  sacrifice  entnila.  and  tbm  ate 
the  animals,  and  sometimes  whole  victima  were 
oast  down  from  the  heights  of  the  neighbooring 
momitainB.t  In  the  Great  Canarr  Island  there 
were  two  rocks:  the  one  called  Tismar,  in  the 
district  of  Gaidar,  the  other  Vimenya,  in  Telde. 
In  times  «i  distnas  the  inhabitante,  accompanied 
liy  ^iests  called  magadaa  (Viana,  ^  22,  oaUs  them 
hanmaauadat),  used  to  make  pUgrmuwea  to  theee 
two  rocks,  carrying  in  their  hands  palm-brancheB 
and  vases  filled  with  milk  and  batter.  This  they 
poured  on  the  rocka,  dancing  round  about  them 
and  singing  lugubrious  airs  like  funeral  chants, 
which  the  Spaniards  called  endechat.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  seashore,  and  beat  the  waves 
vigorooaly  with  their  rods,  shouting  all  the  time 
mt  the  pitoh  of  their  voices.^  It  is  evident  that 
here  we  have  to  do  with  a  kind  of  worship. 
Beodes,  if  we  can  believe  to  the  letter  what  the 
Spanish  writers  have  handed  down,  the  Guanchee, 
differing  from  the  other  Berbers,  eeem  to  have 
had  a  settled  religion.  In  any  case,  we  are 
tMnpted  to  connect  with  this  institution  of  saori- 
fio«B  the  nse  made  of  a  stone  situated  near  Gnertufa, 
between  Tiaret  and  Belizane,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  ^ajar  Qaid. 

'biMMplMssiMCMiotlM  fock  iMTBsaMOODd  beCweto  tt 
sad  fiM  icStd.  SBd  U  looka  111m  a  hog*  itone,  ^qwrttiUy  UUen 
from  tbs  nunmit  and  oaaght  on  ttt*  oUmt  mdu.  It  meaaurw 
4  matns  st  Us  htsbert  part  and  1  n.  70  ■(  its  ktwMt:  lU 
opiwr  sorlBM  Is  ut  m.  lonv  sad  si  best  S  m.  broad  st  its 
bfMdflSt  Mrt.  .  .  .  Attsr  eUcoHiv  op  tUs  rook,  p«fMUr 
Imculsr,  sot  pawmliig  »  sort  «l  pUCorm,  incUiiMl  at  80 
dtgriBi,  OBS  BBM  s  sort  ot  ossomIs,  fomwd  by  tfaiM  bulni  of 
nnaqoalrist  and  depth,  iBlo  wUob  It  is  ertdrat  tiMt  anuitltlH 
ot  TSmM  hm  pound.  To  Um  riffat  an  two  little  round 
hohs ;  to  the  MLjwo  UtOa  aqoua  holM,  aU  bstai  fnxn  10 
taUoma.  wldai  llMmlSDOdoabttbst  tutswH  a  prtnltiTt 
altar  than,  a  tsUa  for  MOrUoes.' I 

Wa  tnajr  foot*  the  oonoluibtti  of  thie  deaortptton :  '  1b« 
Oaid  waa  a  iplendklljr  •  choeea  place  toe  a  bloody  rUgtro. 
lha  ncrifloar,  lalaad  np  8  or  10  mateas  abora  the  onwd,  M 
the  biood  ot  the  riotim  flow  from  «as  tasria  Into  the  other. 
Tba  wqiMea  waa  parfonoed  baton  a  vaat  borisoa;  sU  the 
laoas  of  ttM  pUa  aaw  H,  and  lbs  Sra  ttat  wss  W  wm  tin- 
deiiM«H»  Stan  froa  «ba  lar««  ha^  of  «ba  auoBlifa  d  Lalk 


But  ihia  !■  merely  a  hypothesis.  There  still 
exist*  hoverer,  in  the  Canary  Islands  places  where 
libadona  of  milk  were  made — holes  and  trenches 
hollowed  out  in  the  hard  rock  for  the  purpose 
of  leouving  the  liquid.  There  were  also  sacriBce- 
trenohes — simple  cavities  surrounded  by  carefully- 
arranged  heaps  of  stones.  T  In  the  3«ar  of  Tamentit 

*  Tkoa,  AitttgMadM  At  Uu  IiUu  A/ortmuuUu,  TfiUnovn, 
Un,  p.  H;  BariiOT  Webb  and  BaUn  BertheloL  HUMn 
natuniU  <Ut  iU$  Canariw,  Parla,  184S,  toL  1.  pb  L  p.  17SI. ; 
Tartiaaii,  Cinq  amUu  da  anow  tuia  Vt$  Canariu,  Ptm,  18W, 

t  Olaa,  Ths  BiHvrt  vf  (Aa  Canary  Jriandt,  London,  17M ; 
Wabb  sod  Bertbelot,  tif.  eit,  toL  L  pb  L     in ;  Vemeui,  op. 

t  ^  <|h  ott.  U.  %  70 ;  Wabb  and  BerthaM,  (VI  ««.  v<^  L 
pt.l.p.l«Bi 

1  Ia  BbocUn,  FoiraM  d'AtMUadoMtma jMrtla  di  Is  MomH- 
tamU  CitariumM,  Puis,  18B8,  p.  VL 
I /ft.  p.  41. 

\  Tamaau,  op.  tit.  p.  Mt 


in  Tuat,  there  is  an  aerolite  which,  even  to  this  day, 
is  the  object  of  general  veneration.  Legend  twls 
tliat,  when  it  fell  from  the  sky,  near  Nun  en-Naa, 
it  was  gold,  but  God  changed  it  into  sUver,  and 
then  into  iron,  to  prevent  covetousnees.*  Con- 
nected with  natural  rocks,  and  rooks  wrought  1^ 
the  hands  of  men,  are  dolmens,  bat  as  tiwse  are 
really  tombs,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  <rf  them 
here-t  See  art.  Stonbs. 

3>  Cave-worship. — Cavmu  seem  also  to  hare 
Men  worshipped  among  the  ancient  Berbers,  in 
agreement  with  the  testimony  of  Seneca  {ad 
LvcUiumEp.  xli.):  'Etsiquisspecussaxispenitas 
exesis  montem  siupenderit,  non  menu  faotus,  eed 
natoralibns  causis  m  tantam  laxitatom  ezcavatns; 
animnm  taom  quadam  religionis  suspicione  per- 
cutiet.*  But  nothing  has  been  found  as  yet  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  god  of  caverns,  Ifra 
or  Ifri,  affirmed  by  Masqueray.^  The  most  cele- 
brated deit7  who  is  mentioned  is  the  god  Bacax, 
whose  grotto  near  Annona  (Thibilis)  has  beoi 
discovend  and  explored.  In  this  cavern  'the 
apartments  are  not  all  situated  in  one  horizontal 
plane,  nor  are  they  connected  simply  by  narrow 
passages;  they  are  often  placed  one  above  the 
other,  and  have  oommonicatioa  with  each  other 
bv  natural  stairs,  sometimes  even  1^  actual  wells. 
Tne  difference  in  level  between  the  entry-passage 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  cannot  be  less  than 
three  or  four  hundred  metres.'  g  The  name  of  the 
god  Bacax,  mentioned  in  a  certain  number  of  Latin 
uscriptions,  CIL  viiL  6904  (18828),  650S  (18829), 
6517  (18847),  5618  (18860),  18831,  18838,  has  aa  yet 
defied  all  attompts  at  interpretation.  It  was  in 
front  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave  that  saoiifioes 
were  offered.  Perhaps  it  is  to  a  cult  of  this  kind 
that  we  should  attribute  the  Libyan  inscriptiotiB 
which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  grotto  of 
If  ri  n  delal.  There  is  still  another  cave-deity  whose 
name  must  be  reoogniied  in  the  enigmatical  GDA8, 
with  which  a  certain  number  of  inscriptiona  begin 
— the  inscriptions  found  in  the  cave  known  as 
R'  ar  Zemma,  Bituat«d  on  a  spur  of  Jebel  Chettaba, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantino.  Oppoeed 
though  it  is  by  G.  Mercier,!)  who  has  given  a 
minute  description  of  the  cave,  the  proposal  of 
Mgr.  Toulotto  and  Bl  Htom  da  Villefosae  to  con- 
nect tiie  present  name  Chettabawith  tiie  mountain 
of  Giddaoa  mentioned  by  St.  Angustine  is  tempt- 
ing; and  GDAS  would  stand  fin  'QiddatMs  deo 
angusto  sacrum.' IT  In  the  Great  Canary  Island, 
two  leagues  from  Teyde,  at  the  top  of  a  volcanic 
mountam,  there  is  a  large  cave  in  the  rook,  entered 
by  four  openings  fourteen  feet  hi^  whence  arises 
the  popular  name,  '  Mountain  of  the  four  doors.' 
The  openings  are  separated  by  pillars  varying  in 
diameter  from  seven  to  nine  feet.  In  front  of  each 
pillar,  on  a  level  part  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
serving  as  a  peristyle  to  the  cave,  there  are  several 
niches,  some  ronna  and  others  square.  These  seem 
to  have  been  intended  to  hold  the  objects  of  the 
cult.  The  niches  are  more  than  five  feet  from  the 
ground."  In  the  Isle  of  Fer  in  the  Canaries,  the 
cave  of  Aateheyta,  in  the  disMct  of  Tacuitunta, 
served  as  a  renige  for  the  man  who,  in  times  of 

*  BohllB,  AriM  dvrth  Mofnkko,  Braman,  UK,  p.  14S ;  £*• 

SoUre,  Lea  lUoonnaintano**  dw  gMral  Strviitw,  Fsria,  iLd.,  p. 
If.  (with  a  pboto^n^di  of  the  aerolite) ;  K.  F.  Qaatler,  Lt 
AiAora  o^Mm,  Faria,  1906,  LSU. 

t  Of.  on  the  dolntena  of  Alserta,  Gadl,  Lm  MonmmtnU 
antifuM  da  FAlf*nt,  parla,  IMU,  1.  SO-M  (wttb  a  tvj  foil 

dea  Ztnagaa,'  In  ArMvn  dw 


Ubliomphy  on  tiie  qtiertion). 

1  *  uomparaiaoD  da  vocabulaira 
mutioiu  aoimtMyvM,  Paria,  1879,  p.  481. 

f  Honcaaux,  La  grotu  du  diau  Saeaa  au  DftM  Tttta,  Parla, 
1887 ;  0.  Herder,  Lm  diviniUi  iOyawM,  Oonstantintt,  tk.  d.,  p.  e  L 

I  'La  grotte  an  Obettaba,'  in  Mmuit  anlUoUfiiqiu  it  Oan- 
atOflMlM,  xnnr.  1M-10& 

not,  Oa^  Chmtigv»  h/HmOiu,  Boom,  UOB,  p.  ML  aad 
note  a. 

Wabb  and  BartbakiC,  <r.  aft.  vol  i  pC.  L  p.  US  f. 
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drouKht,  went  to  implore  the  goddees.  She  ap- 
peared to  him  and  gaTe  him  a  pig;  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  aasemUy  aa  a  token  that  his  prayers 
were  answered.* 

4.  Air-worship.— We  do  not  know  if  the  Berbers 
worshipped  the  air  or  the  wind,  bnt  if  they  did,  it 
was  nndoabtedly  nnder  foreign  inflnenoe.  We  have 
an  inscription  in  Latin  verae,  found  at  Naraggara 
(Sidi  Ynsuf ),  in  which  the  air  in  invoked  under  the 
name  of  Jnno  (CiX  viiL  4635) ;  and  it  ia  perhaps 
to  •  onlt  of  tiiiB  order  that  we  must  attrihnte  an 
inBcription  of  Ain  Mtirchu  {ib.  17703).  These 
shonld  be  compared  with  a  passage  of  Flrmicas 
Matemns  {de  Erroribua  Pro/anarmn  Beligionum, 
g  111),  according  to  which  the  Assyrians  and  some 
qf  the  MutbitantM  of  Africa  plaoed  air  in  a  sort  of 
aiiUioiity  over  the  other  elements.  But*  as  he 
adds  that  they  consecrated  it  under  the  name  of 
Jnno  or  of  the  virgin  Venns,  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  here  dealing  witii  a  Funic  cult. 

5.  River-detoes. — lUvers,  or  at  least  the  soaroes 
of  rivers,  were  consecrated  to  a  particular  deity. 
The  only  extant  inscriptions  which  mention  them 
give  us,  as  the  title  of  the  special  d^ty,  the  word 
'genios,'  probably  due  to  Roman  influence  {gtniut). 
Tnos  near  the  Sig  was  found  a  dedieation  to  the 
genios  of  Uie  tiver  (<  goiio  flnminis,'  CIL  viii.  9749) ; 
at  the  Booroe  of  the  fin  Merzog,  near  ancient  Sila, 
an  inscription  was  excavated  which  mentions  the 
genins  oft^  Amsaea,  the  former  name  of  the  river 
Jib.  6884).t  There  is  one  in  existence  to  the  deity 
ni  the  river  Alezandriana  (t6.  2662),  to  the  ddty  of 
the  waters  {ib.  2603),  to  the  genius  of  the  fountain 
(■genio  fonds')  associated  with  JuppiteTf  and  to  the 
Fountain  of  CaJd,  near  Batna  ^1). 

6.  Town-deities. — The  application  of  the  name 
'  genius '  to  towns,  frequently  found  in  the  inacrip* 
tions,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  imitataon  of  the 
customs  of  the  Romans,  who  penoitified  towns 
in  some  special  genius,  when  it  was  not  actually 
the  work  of  Roman  settlers  rather  than  of  the 
native  populations.  Thus  the  genins  of  a  vill^e 
in  Lamoessa  (* genio  vici,'  C/iviii.  2604 f.);  the 
genius  of  Lambeasa  ('genio  Lambeosis,'  ib,  262S, 
2696,  2698 f.);  the  ^nius  of  Rnsicada  ('genio 
colonic  Yenerite  Rnsicadss  augusto,*  ib.  7969  f.); 
the  genius  of  Henehir  Masfuna  ('genio  Lamasue 
aoguto');  the  genius  of  a  nurket-town  in  Sot 
Juab  ('  genio  pagi  augnsto,'  ib.  9196) ;  the  genius 
of  the  Cirtcean  colonies  6693, 10866) ;  the  genins 
of  the  colonv  of  Milah  {ib.  7960,  8202  (=19980]) ; 
the  genius  of  Mac  tar  (id.  6362) ;  the  gemua  of  Sub- 
zavar  {ib.  6001) ;  the  genius  of  Fhua  {ib.  6267-91} ; 
Uie  gradus  of  the  municipality  of  Testor  1363 
[14S9rn ;  tiie  genius  of  the  munioipality  of  Sataf 
(Ain  Kebir,  to.  8389) ;  the  genius  of  the  '  civitaa 
Celbianensium*  among  the  Beni-Welban  (ib.  19688) ; 
the  genins  'populi  Cuicnlitani'  at  Jamila  {ib.  20144) ; 
the  genius  of  the  colony  at  Henehir  Sidi  Alibelqfisem 
{ib,  14687):  the  genius  of  the  ' oppidnm  Lajnsor- 
tenn '  at  Hendiir  Mafflna  (<&  18^) ;  tiie  genius 
of  the  'oolonla  Julia  Yeneiia  Ghbrtee  Norss*  at 
Henehir  Jezsa  (ib.  16367) ;  the  genius  of  the 
market-town  ('gmuo  vici  augnsto  )  at  Maroflna 
(ib.  424) ;  the  giBmus  of  Thibar  at  Henehir  Amamet 
(ib.  1S4345) ;  the  genins  of  the  people  at  Ain  Zana 
{ib,  4676).  at  Conatuituie  (ib.  6947  f.};  the  genius 
ai  Novar  amongthe  Beat  Ftlda  (ib.  20429 f . ) ;  and  the 
genius  of  Oadimefsla  ([?]  ib.  18752).  We  may  add 
to  these  the  invincible  dettv  of  Gond  (Qsar  Gnrai, 
near  Tebeasa,  ib.  1843),  ana  the  deity  who  is  men- 
tioned in  an  inscription  of  Borj  Hamza, '  Auzio  deo 

fenio '  (ib.  9014).  The  genius  is  usually  a  Latin  or 
'unioo-Latin  deity,  as  at  Qsar  al-Alunar,  in  the 

*  TUm  7  OsTtJo,  la  Webb  and  BwtMoW  Vi  «lt.  voL  L  ptL 
PbUS;  TcraeMi,      Btt.  p.  n L 

t  OL  aim  OherboDMo,  JTamnim  Aww  lit  nriM  4*  JKte, 
Suftvar,  SUa  X  Slgtu,  OoartMiMiw,  n.d.,  p.  80t 


region  of  Ain  Beida.  In  a  dedication  to  Saturn, 
of  the  3rd  cent.,  thia  god  ia  qualified  aa  'genius 
saltuB  Sorothensis';*  in  another  addnased  to 
Jnppit«r,  at  Uzali,  there  is  *  genios  areae  fromen- 
tariaeM^-  6639). 

7.  SuiHworship. — Besides  mountains,  rooks, 
caves,  and  rivers,  the  Berbers  worshipped  the 
stars,  and,  primarily,  the  sun.  This  cult  existed 
among  the  nomadic  Berbers  between  Egvpt  and 
Lake  Tritonis  (Herod.  Bitt.  iv.  188),  ai^  among 
the  Berbers  in  generaLf  We  read  in  the  Life  01 
St.  Samuel  of  Qalamon  that  the  Berber  who  had 
reduced  him  to  slavery  wished  to  make  him  wor- 
ship the  sun.^  There  are  also  some  Latin  inscrip- 
tions dedicated  to  it : '  Soli  deo  invicto, '  in  the  plau 
of  Batna  {CIL  viii.  2676);  <SoU  deo  augnsto,'  at 
Zarai  {ib.  4513) ;  <SoU  invioto,'  at  Snk-Ihias  {ib. 
5143),  at  Slugrnia  (ib.  1329),  at  Chenhel  [ib.  9881), 
at  Afireville  {ib.  9629) ;  to  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
near  Sidi  Alibelq&sem  in  Tunisia  (>6. 146881) ;  bnt 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ia  the  ancient  Berber  deity 
that  Is  involved  when  we  find  the  sun  assimilatea 
with  Mithra  at  el-Gan  (ii.  18026)  aa  well  as  at  Ain 
Tnkria  (ib.  SUSS).  On  the  other  hand^  it  seems 
to  be  the  Berber  god  that  is  referred  to  in  a  Latin 
insoription.at  Aumale,  of  the  year  207  of  the  en  oS 
the  province,  in  which  there  ia  mention  of  Otn- 
monies  in  honour  of  Tenant,  the  wearer  of  hoRia, 
and  of  a  Pantheia  who  was  connected  with  him, 
was  worshipped  on  the  Lil^ran  and  Moorish  b(HderB| 
and  had  her  seat  between  Juppiter  Amnum  and 
Dis  {ib.  9018). 

The  Guanchee  of  Palma  alao  worshipped  the 
sun,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Mayec,S  as  well  as 
the  name  Amen,  wliich  seems  to  have  meant 
'Lord';  in  Awelimmiden  Tuareg,  Amanai  has 
the  meaning  of  'God.*  According  to  Macrobius 
(Sat.  conviv,  L  21),  the  Libyans  worahipped  the 
setting  son,  which  was  impersonated  by  Ammon 
(Amen).  He  was  represented  with  ram'a  horns,  in 
which  resided  his  chief  power,  as  that  of  the  sun 
in  ita  Tays.||  In  the  speech  of  Athanadus  against 
the  Genules  (g  14)  it  is  said  that  among  the  Libyans 
the  aheep  waa  called  amen,  and  that  it  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  deitj.  The  opinion,  however,  has 
beoi  suggested,  with  every  appearance  of  reason, 
that  Ammon  (Hammon,  Amen}  was  a  god  of  Berber 
origin.  We  may  compare  with  this  the  carving 
on  the  rock  fonnd  at  Bu  Alem  in  South  Oranais. 
representing  rams  with  their  heads  surmounted  hj 
an  ornamentation  in  the  form  of  a  solar  disc,  sur- 
rounded with  a  ur9Bas.ir  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  see  here  tiie  prototype  of  the  Egyptian 
Amen;  the  present  writer  believes,  with  GseU,  tiiat 
it  is  a  more  or  less  suooessfnl  oopy  of  the  Egyptian 
representation,  aa  probably  are  the  rock-drawings 
discovered  by  Bartn  at  TeUsaau,  west  of  Fezaui,** 
and  the  bas-relief  found  in  the  foondataons  of  the 
Borj  Tasko  at  Ghadamee.tf 

But  there  is  still  another  proof  of  tiie  worship  oi 
a  ram  representing  the  sun,  and  one  in  which  we 
do  not  see  aa  BsyptiaB  imitation.  It  is  fonnd 
in  a  monument,  cBsoovered  io  1851  at  Old  Arzeo, 
repreeenting  'a  roughly  sculptured  head  with  a 
very  slighUy  sharpened  nose,  two  Uttie  round 
holes  for  the  eyes  and  for  the  ears,  and  the  mouth 

*  QmU,  op.  oft.  p.  40. 

t  Ibn  Kbkldun,  Kim  a^'/ter,  BuIm,  1284,  vL  80. 

i  B.  B«met,  Sj/naxain  araba-jaootnU,  Pirn,  i.  SSI ;  F.  U. 
EaMvM  Pereln,  Vida  dm  AlAa  Samuel,  Liibon,  isa«,  pp.  22, 
W,  164. 

|0L  AlTise  de  Cft'  Uovto,  iUIatfm  (Ut  wagn i la etu 
oeotdmlote  d  'Afriqm,  tr.  J.  Temponl,  PuU,  1606,  p.  84 ;  Tbiu, 
op.  eO.  p.  24 ;  01m,  op.  eiC  p.  130. 

I  Of.  r1k>  HutiKiiuj  Capella,  D9  mtptHi  PASelogim,  tSb.  U., 
ed.  Eyvenbudt,  Lelpds,  IBM,  p.  44. 

%  QkU,  Chnruqw  maMmmf  nfrioain*,  Kou»,  UOIV  p.  BS, 
Iie$  (nonwMntf  tuMmm  4»  vAmrtt,  L  98. 

*•  Op.  ott.  L  sio-nV. 

ft  Duvej-rier,  Let  Tovongt  iu  Sord,  pL  x. 
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repraBented  by  a  hollowed  line;  its  horns  are 
enrved  back,  the  points  to  the  eround,  and  the 
arms  are  fixed  to  the  body  with  the  hands  oomine 
and  joining  above  the  navel.  The  under  part  oi 
the  body  ends  in  a  terminal.'  *  It  is  also  an  idol 
<Mf  this  kind  that  was  found  at  Tuat,  and  is 
designated  *getale  idol '  (t).t  This  may  be  iden- 
tififld  vith  GursUt  whose  priest  was  Tenia.  He 
was  the  son  of  Jnppiter  Ammon  (Corippns,  Johem- 
nidm,  ii.  109f.,  v.  494f.,  vi.  116)  by  a  heifer  {ib.  ii. 
111).  This  Gorzil  is  regarded  as  an  Apollo;  he 
was  represented  by  an  image  of  a  bull  being  carried 
to  fight  (i*.  iv.  666-673,  v.  22-29).  The  cnlt  of  this 
d^ty  was  maintained  for  a  long  time,  for  in  the 
11th  eent.  of  oar  era  al-BakrI  mentions  a  stone 
idi^  in  Tripoli,  set  up  rai  a  hill  and  named  Gorsa, 
to  wbioh  the  tribes  round  about— the  Howata 
amongst  oUiers— offered  sacrifioes  and  addressed 
pnurers  in  cnrder  to  recover  their  riohes.^  Al-Bakrl, 
unfortunately,  gives  no  information  alx>ut  the  shape 
of  this  idol.  ProfaaUy  it  was  also  a  Berber  idol  of 
this  kind  that  the  sune  anthor  calls  *  Ma^mades' 
(perhaps  the  Mawmad«$  M  the  andents),  and  de- 
scribes as  being  set  up  on  the  seashore  between 
Egypt  and  the  Maghrib,  and  surrounded  by  several 
otners-S  The  name  'Gorsa'  seems  to  recur  as 
an  element  of  the  names  of  the  locality  in  a  town 
placed  by  Polybins  (Siat.  i.  74)  near  UUoa,  and  in 
a  ieMgera  of  hospitality  and  patrona^  in  the  reign  of 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  {CIL  riu.  68) :  *  Senatus 
popol  usque  civitatinm  stapendiariarom  Pago  Gur- 
senses  lKiS[dtium  fecenmt  .  .  .  Faciondnm  ooera- 
Terunt  Ammicar  Milchatonis  f.  Cynasyn  Bonoar 
Axzrubalis  f.  JBthogurzentia  Mnthunbal  L  .  .  .' 
The  Punic  names  of  the  donors  will  be  notioed.B 
Another  brass  plate  mentions  the  'oivitas  Gur- 
zensis'  (CIL  viii.  69),  and  pertiaps  we  must  reoognixe 
Gursa  ia  the  OWra  of  the  Pen^mjrwToUM.  IntJie 
11th  cent.,  also,  al-Bakrl  mcntionB  in  Atias,  near 
the  B.  Lam&s,  between  Aghmftt  and  the  SOs,  a  tribe 
of  idolatrous  Berbers  who  worshipped  a  ram.  Not 
one  of  them  would  dare  to  come  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  neighbouring  tribes  except  in  dlBgoise 
{DMenptiiMderAfriqua,f.Ul).  Inthisooltof the 
son,  <ne  single  tnbe,  the  Atlantes  (or  AtanuUti), 
was  an  exoeption ;  they  had  no  individual  names 
to  dirtingniBli  them,  and  th^  watched  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun,  uttering  terrible  imprecations 
all  the  time,  as  though  agamst  a  planet  deadly  to 
tham  and  to  their  fieTds ;  they  had  no  dreams  like 
other  men.  This  is  wha^  is  recorded  by  Herodotus 
iHut.  ir.  IM)  and  PUny  the  Elder  (SN  t.  8). 
The  only  imprecations  mentioned  hy  Ktoolans  of 
Damascus  (frag.  140,  ed.  MilUer)  are  against  tJie 
rising  son. 

8.  Mooa<worshlp.  —  The  moon  was  also  wor- 
shipped the  nomadic  Berbers  between  Lake 
Tntonis  and  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  188),  by  other 
Berbers  in  the  West  (ibu  Khaldfln,  Kitdb  al-'Ibar. 
vi  89),  and  the  Guanches.  The  latter  observed 
all  its  phases  with  great  aocuraoy,  especially  the 
new  moon  and  the  rail  moon.  IT  Had  the  Berbers 
assimilated  it  to  the  celestial  ^^dess  of  Dngga 
and  Carthage,  the  latter  title  bemg  bom^  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  by  Dido,  called  by  the  Phoenicians 
Astro  Arkhe,  and  transported  to  Rome  by  Cara- 
calla  (Heiodian,  Hittoria  Somana,  T.  vi.  4) !  As  is 
•een  from  a  passage  in  Mistoriae  Augustae,  the 
predictions  coming  from  the  temple  of  Ccelestis  in 
Carthage  caused  a  great  number  of  seditions  in 

■Berbruggw,  BOUetUqua  mmtl$  itAtgtrt  Al^en,  1800, 

B.  F.  Gwttor,  M.  «A.  p.  S6S. 

t  OL  J.  Putaoh,  DU  B*Hmn  im  dtr  IHAtmg  do  Qtrigfvi, 
findAo,  18M,p.  la. 

I  A^BskIi,  iW^iftoi  d«  r^/W^M  MpCffiMonab,  Anb  text, 
ed.  de  BUM,  Alfrien,  1867,  p.  U. 

I  Emr,  Latini  mrmmu  niiquia»,  Psrii.  16U,  p.  427. 

Y  AMs*  d«  Oft' Dft  Host&  JWoNan,  p.  M ;  OlM,  TA«  fliit^ 
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A&ica — seditions  in  which  the  Berbers  probably 
took  part,  and  which  Pertinax  had  to  repress  dur- 
ing his  proconsulship  of  Africa  (Capitolmos,  Vita 
Pertinacia,  ch.  iv.).  We  find  the  cresoent  moon  at 
the  top  of  a  great  number  of  insoriptions  (cf .  CIL, 
pctsHm),  one  of  which,  among  the  Beni-Ukden,  is  in 
Libyan  and  Phcanician  characten  {CIL  vm.  20186) ; 
but  it  is  very  probalde  that  this  ngn,  which  in 
primitive  times  had  signified  a  lunar  cult^had 
Dooome  a  meaningless  ornamentation.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  the  theory,  formed  from  in. 
accurate  etymology  and  assimilations,  tJiat  Tanit, 
the  great  Punic  goddess,  was  of  Berber  OToven- 
ance.'  For,  since  the  name  of  the  moon  in  Berber 
is  masculine,  Aiur  or  Agcfur,  it  ooold  not  have 
been  represented  as  a  goddess.  There  is  far  more 
probalmity  in  the  hypothesis  of  G.  Mercier.f  whidi 
tends  to  find  Aiur  in  the  enigmatical  Tent,  men- 
tioned along  with  the  epithet  *  augustus '  in  an  in- 
scription discovered  on  the  Gnechgach,  sixteen 
kUometres  from  Constantine  {CIL  via.  6673). 

Q>  Worship  of  other  planete.— It  is  very  prob- 
•ue  that  the  other  celestial  bodies  were  wonhipped 
1^  the  Berbers,  although  we  have  no  proofii  except 
for  a  few  of  them.  Alviae  de  Ca'  Da  Mosto  asserts 
this  for  the  Guanches  of  Teneriffe  {Relation,  p.  34). 
The  planet  Venus  is  called  Lemr'er  at  the  present 
day  in  Zuawa.  Among  the  Awelimmiden,  when 
it  IS  an  evening  star,  it  has  the  name  of  teUari,  and 
when  a  morning  star,  that  of  amatoen  n  thad  or 
amavxn  ackimmdtch.  Among  the  Ahaggar,  it  is 
called  TeUrit  ta  n  tufat,  which  can  be  exactly 
translated  by  'morning-star.'  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  other  peoples,  the  Ahi^gar  have  located 
a  certain  number  of  tales  in  the  sky.  We  cannot, 
however,  decide  whether  they  correspond  to  a  re- 
ligions sentiment.  Thns  the  Pleiades  are  the 
'Daaghters  of  Night'  {Chit  Ahadh).  Six  of  the 
stars  of  this  oonstellatlon  have  each  a  name ;  the 
seventh  is  a  boy's  eye  which  had  been  taken  out 
and  flew  up  to  toe  sl^.  This  stoiy  ia  {^ven  in  the 
following  verses : 

'Tha  dftti{^t«n  of  the  DlgUsrc  sma  In  onabsr: 

Uterejre  and  Brrejiot, 

lUteMlnek  ud  EMakiot, 

MitebgbWh  and  EUegUot ; 

MTenth  li  the  aye  of  s  bojr  which  flew  np  to  Beaven.'  t 
We  can  see  that  the  six  stars  reduce  to  three 
pairs  whose  names  are  derived  from  the  same  root. 
The  Awelimmiden  give  them  also  the  name  of 
Chettahet  ( =  Chit  Ahadh). 

Orion  (in  Tuareg,  Amanar)  has  two  interpreta- 
tions. According  to  the  one,  he  comes  out  of  a 
muddy  well ;  and  Rigel  {Adar  Nelaku,  'the  Foot 
in  the  Mud ']  is  the  foot  he  brings  out  of  the  mud 
last,  <.«.  the  last  star  when  the  constellation  is 
rising  in  the  East.  According  to  the  other,  he  is  a 
hunter,  with  his  belt  on  (in  Abaggar  and  Awelim- 
miden Tajehett  en  Amanar ^  '  Beit  of  Orion'),  who 
is  followed  by  a  dog  {Eidt,  Sirina)  and  preceded 
^^^^jaselles  (/AmcwM,   'OMistellatiDn   of  the 

The  Great  Bear  and  tiie  Little  Bear  represent  a 
camel  tmd  her  young  one  {TaleTitet  de  roris) ;  the 
Pole  Star  is  a  negress  called  Lemkechen  (t.e. '  hold ') 
because  she  has  to  hold  the  young  camel  {Aura)  to 
let  its  mother  be  milked.  Bat  the  stars  ^^XtMi'tC 
represent  an  assemblr  which  deliberates  whether 
the  negress  is  to  be  killed.  She  (the  P(de  Star) 
stands  motionless  with  fear.jl  Aooording  to  a 
legend  contaminated  by  the  Musalmftn  leligion, 
the  Great  Bear  is  a  camel  which  belonged  to  Noah. 
It  was  slain  by  seven  nobles,  one  of  them  a 
Tuareg;  he  was  changed  into  an  'ourane'  {ar'ata, 
a  Idnaof  large  lizard),  the  others  into  a  jackal,  a 

■  Bertholon,  ■  EbmI  lor  U  religion  daa  IXb^mmC  In  Smut 
hmitimne.  Not.  1908,  pp.  484-400. 
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chameleon,  etc  The  camel  was  transported  to  the 
akj.  Since  then,  the  Tnaregs  hare  nerer  eaten 
the  'ooran^'  which  they  r^ard  as  their  maternal 
uncle.* 

The  Scorpion  ia  Bometimee  called  Taghtrdami 
('Bcorjacm'),  sometimes  Tamseit  (*jpalm-tree'}.  A 
young  man,  Amrot  {Antarit)  ia  going  to  climb  the 
palm-tree;  bat  when  half-way  up  the  tree  he 
notices  some  pretty  girls  Uibaradin),  clothed  in  red 
kaulia,  coming  from  the  lake  {Ttmuai) ;  he  stops 
half-way  up  to  watch  thenkt 

Other  eoDBtellationa  have  names,  but  no  l^nd 
attaches  to  them.  In  Boogie  the  Milky  Way  is 
called  Ajgu  n  i^nau,  '  beam  of  the  sky,'  and 
among  the  Tnaregs  Mahcliau.  The  stars  «,  n 
of  the  Great  "Do^  are  called  ^arahrttkmf '  noise  ot 
a  fan  or  of  •  bud,'  ud  fi,  Auhemt  *the  yoniwof 
the  gazelle.*  9  eauL  «  <a  tb»  Boat  an  'SicaeB' 
{Tenafalet)  and  *  Pover^  *  {TSMurt).  Aldebaran  i* 
eaOoi  Kohojfifodh  and  Canope  Wdaii,t  In  aaoent 
times  the  Africans  (Afri)  were  considered  very 
skilled  in  the  science  of  horoaoopes,  and  particu- 
larly so  was  Septimius  Sevems — as  may  be  seen 
ficom  a  aayins  attribnted  to  him.  Speakmg  of  his 
Bon  Oeta  to  Jnvenal,  prefect  of  the  pretoriaas, 
he  said :  *  It  is  astonishing  that  my  son  Geta  is  to 
be  deified ;  his  constellation  had  nothing  imperial 
in  it  to  my  eyes'  (Spartianna,  '  Vita  Getae,' §  2  in 
Siatoriae  Attgitatete.) 

The  name  of  the  rainbow,  among  certain  Berber 
tribesthaspreserredthetraoeof  amyth.-  Although 
at  Wad  Bir  it  is  called  abee/tehi  and  in  Harakta 
abeggat  ('iprdle'),  in  Znawa  it  is  called  thiHith  b 
wofwor,  among  the  Bot'iwa  of  Bif  thiMith  n 
ttmar,  among  the  B.  Iznacen  t/uulit  n  untar, 
which  means  'bride  of  the  rain,'  and  among  the 
Beni  Menacer  taslith  n  vjenna,  'bride  of  the 
sky.'   The  run  {Aiuatr)  is  then  considered  a  male 
being.   In  Jnrinra,  the  Kabyle  children,  in  times 
of  drought,  go  from  hoose  to  hoase  singing : 
' Annrl  Anntrl 
0  I^ord,  wftto  OS  to  ttu  roots.' I 
At  Mzah^  the  ohildm  nng  ^rtiile  tnuuplanting 
grain: 

*  On  O  Lord,  ttw  mtw  0(  Amr.*  I 
In  a  popnlar  tale  of  Wargla*  Amaur  (:sAnzaT)  is 
personined.i'  The  rainbow  is  oonseqnently  re> 
garded  as  the  bride  of  the  rain.  Tlus  myth  is 
not  without  parallel  in  the  way  in  which  certiun 
Berber  and  Arab  peoples  of  the  Maghrib  provoke 
rain.  At  Ain  Setra,  at  Tlemsen,  anid  at  Harana. 
tb^  take  a  wooden  spoon  (in  Kabyle  agh«t^)  and 
dress  it  in  hits  of  ek>th,  so  as  to  make  it  a  sort 
of  doll  representing  a  Inide,  cadled  Ghonja ;  they 
take  tttis  m  solemn  invoession  to  the  tombs  of  the 
local  [oiests,  singing  couplets  which  vary  aoocndiag 
to  the  locality.   For  example : 

'Obonjkl  Ohonjft hw anoorend bw hMKL 

O  Lord,  thon  wilt  mter  her  ear-dK^ 

Bar  eu  le  thlratv ; 

Gtre  h«r  drtnk,  O  oar  UMtw  I 
At  Tit,  in  the  oasia  of  Tuat,  daring  dronghtt 
the  people  go  oat  of  the  qsar — men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls.  Th^y  take  a  wooden  spoon  and  dress  it 
in  female  garments.  A  young  giri  carries  it,  and 
the  people  keep  saying ;  *  O  spoon  I  O  meadow  I 
(oT'enja—ia  merja)  Lord,  remove  the  time  of  heat  I 
Lord  I  in  the  name  of  the  Prophets  I'  Tertnltian 
*  BanhAietk,  op.  ott.  p.  OOt 

t  DuTMrrier.  op.  eit.  p.  «26.  llb.m.  424-120. 
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lApol.  xxiiL)  gives  the  Virgo  Ccelestds  the  title  of 
■Plnviarom  FoUicitatrix.'  Among  the  Uoanches 
the  main  part  of  the  ceremony  for  biiiunng  rain 
was  to  make  men  and  animals  fam,  and«  in  Tenerifli^ 
even  the  yoang  animals,  which  were  separated  from 
their  mothers,  and  whose  criea  were  expected  to 
move  the  heavens.*  Rain-maldng  was  also  a  gift 
of  certain  mancians.  An  ancient  historian  tells 
how  among  the  Berbers  a  Roman  army  under  the 
oommand  at  Hoaidias  Gets.  stiooeMor  ot  Suetmiiiis 
Paolinni^  almost  died  of  luirst  in  the  desert  when 
in  pnrsait  of  the  rebels  and  Aeir  chief  Sabnlns. 
A  native  ally  persuaded  the  general  to  have  re- 
eoorse  to  incantations  and  magic,  affirming  that 
often  great  quantities  of  water  had  been  got  by 
these  means.  This  time  again  the  process  was 
suooessful,  but  we  do  not  know  in  what  it  otmsisted 
(IKo  Cassias,  Mitt.  Som.  ix.  9). 

la  Natirc  dettiet.— To  these  deities  we  must 
add  tiiose  whioli  are  made  known  to  us  by  Latin 
epigraphy,  though  we  are  not  sure  about  their 
nature  and  attributes.  Thus  we  have  dedica- 
tions to  the  Mowish  gods  at  various  plaoea  in 
North  Africa:  at  Cherchel  (CIL  viiL  93S7),  near 
Wed  MarcOna  {ib.  2680),  near  Wed  Tezzulet  lib. 
2640):  at  Lamorid^  (ib.  21720),  at  Henchir 
RamtUn  in  Tunisia  (ib.  1442) ;  to  the  Moorish 
saviour-gods  and  to  the  genius  of  Satafis  at 
Ain  Kebim  {ib.  20251).  Possibly  these  Moorish 
gods  are  the  deified  kiiws  of  whom  we  are  to 
speak  below  (pp.  611-A12),  bat  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  it.  Thus  Autaman,  associated  with 
Mercury  in  an  inscription  at  Lambessa  {ib.  2650), 
and  compared  with  the  Mastiman  of  Corippus 
(Johatmtdos,  viiL  306  f.),  some  people  used  to  take 
for  the  god  of  war.t  Other  Moors  saw  in  him 
Juppiter  Tsenarius  (whidi  it  has  been  proposed  to 
correct  to  Juppiter  Tartarins,  correeponding  to 
Dis  Severus  in  the  Latui  inscription,  CJL  viiL 
9018),t  to  whom  human  victims  were  saorifioed  in 
times  of  plague  {Johannidoa,  viiL  907-809).  We 
may  compare  this  passage  with  the  statement  of 
Pliny  tiie  Elder  {HN  v.  8)  that  the  AagUte 
worshipped  none  but  the  infernal  gods,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Fomponias  Mela,  the  mane»  {de  Siiu  Orbit, 
L  8).  Auhsva  was  worshipped  in  the  region  of 
Tlemsen,  as  is  shown  by  two  inseiiptifMis  fmmd  in 
Agadir  {OIL  vUL  99061),  and  one  at  Ain  Ebial 
(iS.  21704).  It  is  not  necessary  to  innst  on  Kantos 
Pates— «  reading  which  is  qidte  snre  in  an  in- 
scription of  Khenchela — any  more  than  on  Kaab, 
mentioned  in  the  Chettaba.  An  inscription  in 
Henchir  Matkidas  {ib.  16749)  seems  to  point  to  five 
of  the  village  of  Magifa :  it  is  dedicated  to 
denis,  Thikikvee,  Sugganis,  and  lesdanis*  oi 
whom  there  were  statues.  Another  inscription,  at 
Sidi  Yusuf  {ib.  18809),  mentions  an  looolo  {loeolom 
cUo  patrio).  This  epithet,  Deut  pattriua,  is  given  to 
Baliddir  or  Baldir  in  the  inscriptions  that  mention 
his  name :  at  Goela  'at  Bu-Sba,  between  Bona  and 
Guelma  {ib.  6270),  andatSi|{na  {ib.  19121-10123). 
Is  tiiis  the  same  as  t^e  Qemut  patrivt,  a  priest 
of  whom  was  bnried  at  Zettara  (Kef  Beana)? 
Another  Deus  patriut,  who  had  priests,  is  located 
at  Henchir  el-Bez  {ib.  12003).  Is  this  name 
Baliddir,  or  at  least  its  second  part,  iddir,  a  Berber 
word,  as  G.  Mercierg  maintains,  translating  it  by 
*  the  living  God '  t  The  chief  objection  would  come 
from  the  fact  that  this  would  be  a  hybrid  word, 
compounded  of  Panic  and  Berber.  It  has  also  been 
identified  (but  this  is  a  very  improbable  theory) 
with  the  name  of  Abbadiri  Banoto,||  mentioned  m 

*'nero,  ooondlnr  to  EqrinoM,  In  Wobb  and B«lhdolb  «^ 
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•n  imeripUon  cf  HiUau  (ift.  £1481},  and  ooanted 
■moi^  the  Panio  deitiM  tj  St.  Aagtutane  {3p. 
xvii.  2).  Priseiaii  fvii.  S18)  nve  we  name  of 
Abbadir  to  the  baetyl  awallowea  by  Satum. 

Bnt  whatever  be  the  tenae  given  to  Iddir,  it 
aaeioa  impoauble  to  make  him  a  Bapreme  god  of 
North  Amea.  Perhaps  he  was  vroduoed  under 
the  inflaenoe  and  in  imitation  of  the  Bomana — a 
morement  which  aat  apart  one  of  tiie  local  goda 
and  i^aoed  him  over  the  othera,  at  least  in 
Hanntania.  This  aeems  to  be  the  indication  of 
tvoinaeriptions,  one  of  which  at  Boogie  is  dedicated 
'  Nnmini  Maoretaniae  et  Genio  Thermarum '  {CIL 
viiL  8826),  and  the  other  at  Ain  Kehira,  *  Momini 
MaoT.  ang.'  [ib.  20252).  Halivy  believed  that  this 
raprune  god  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  lolaoe  who  is 
mentioned,  he  says,  in  the  treaty  between  Carthage 
and  the  Roman  Senate,  and  whom  he  daims  to 
have  found  again  in  a  Libyan  inscription.*  Tlie 
madiiif  of  these  latter  inscriptions  is  too  uncertain, 
ar^  berides,  lol  is  a  Punic  god.  If  we  trust  the 
•Mount*  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Goanohes  must 
have  had  a  supreme  god  at  the  time  of  the  ocmquest 
ol  the  Canary  Islands.  Vianat  relates  that  they 
worahinted  one  God,  infinite,  omnipotent,  just  and 
mereifnl,  called  in  their  language  Sveaneehf 
GvamuparasB  (named  by  Viera  AeAgvoyoMraait 
'saviour  of  the  world^),  Aeueanae  (named  by 
Galindo  Aehueana),  MenceUo,  Aooron,  Aeaman, 
Acukurajan  (called  AchcUmrtMka»KiiAAehxuTcdtan 
ly  Tieia,  AchahiiaheM  ty  Galindo)— e[dthet8 
meaning '  omnipotent,'  *  protector  and  creator  of  all 
beings,* '  without  beginning  and  without  end,' '  caoBe 
of  causee.'  The  sense  of  these  words  is  not  found 
in  Berber,  except  in  Aeoron  ViA  Aeaman,  which 
mean  'the  great'  and  'the  sky.'  The  Goancb 
names  handed  down  by  the  Spaniards  are  very 
mooh  oOTnqtted ;  this  is  due  to  emws  in  writing 
and  to  Uie  avUuas*  ignoranoa  of  the  language 
spoken  in  the  i   Thus  Aduman,  given  oj 

Viera  with  the  meaning  of  'supreme  god, '^is  more 
correct  tlum  Aeamcm,  and  seems  akin  to  the 
Awdiminiden  Tuarw  aochina,  '  the  sky '  (cf.  the 
TeiuKrifie  Guanch  achano,  'year') ;  it  is  connected 
with  the  root  QN,  which  givee  in  Zuawa  tlU^uth, 
'dood,'  and  iMnm,  'sky.'  and  in  other  diaieots 
ef^nuia  and  vsmw  with  uie  aame  meaning.  But 
we  eannot  idaoe  abaolate  oonfidenoe  in  Viana,  who 
shows  a  tendency  to  see  among  the  Goanchesa 
religion  resembling  Cbristianity  with  a  supreme 
god  and  a  devil.  He  goes  the  length  of  saying 
tiiat  they  never  believed  in  or  worshipped  anv 
idols,  and  that  they  worshipjwd  only  one  God. 
Chil  7  Naranjo  restricta  thia  assertion  to  the 
uativee  of  Lanarote.$  The  same  author  has  cut 
out  severs]  inexact  dataof  this  kind,|  and,  besides, 
the  aasuiion  is  refuted  bv  the  discovery  of  idols,  in 
the  14th  cent.,  in  the  Great  Canary  IsUnd,||  and 
the  worship  of  one  representang  a  node  woman  in 
a  building  called  Tirma.T 

Aemrding  to  Viera,  the  god  <rf  men  waa  ealled 
EmomtUuM  {Eraonmgan  accwdinff  to  Galindo) 
in  tiie  Island  of  Fer;  he  had  ms  seat  with 
Horctyba,  the  goddess  of  women,  on  the  two 
rooks  of  Bentayga,  called  to  tMa  day  Sanii 
Uot  d«  lo»  antiffuot.  After  their  oonversion  to 
Christiani^,  the  natives  of  Fer  worshipped  Christ 
and  Mary  under  the  names  of  Eraoranhan  and 
Morsyba,**  The  sapreme  god,  Espiuosa  says, 
created  man  from  earth  and  water— an  equal 

'  gnat  StoignnkU  Uhmw,  Parit,  1ST4,  p.  U7t. 

t  AntigOtiaau  d«  Im  /cfau  A/mtmiada*,  p.  U;  Vslib  sod 
BertbeloL  op.  ott.  L  pt.  i.  n.  17a 

XXtMUM  KittoriMt  daUu  Iila»  Omfrim,  voL  L  'Lm 
FabaM.'  U70-1STS,  p.  487L 

lOhll 7 Hsnnjo, op.  ett. L BITf. 

I  Tonani,  tw.  w.  pp.  SS-W. 

TBmmMm  Ib  sod  Botbalot,  <v       voL  L  pt.  I. 

PulTO. 

-  Wabb  awl  Bvtfado*.  8p.ott.roLLpCLp.ia8. 


nnmber  of  meD.  and  wonen.  Floeka  wen  g^van 
them  for  nourishment.  Afterwards  he  oreated 
more  men,  bnt  did  not  give  them  more  flocks. 
When  they  asked  for  more,  he  replied:  'Tend 
these  others  and  they  will  give  yon  nourishment.* 
Thia  last  class  of  bemgs  to  be  created  consisted  of 
achicawae,  'peasants,*  while  Uie  firat  class  eom- 
prised  aeMmmeti,  'nofalas,'  and  eidhMt^iiitaQt* 
'knights.* 

IX.  Deities  airimilated  by  the  Gredts  and 
Romans.— This  list  of  ddtiea  could  be  lengthened, 
if  we  had  the  native  names  of  those  deities  men- 
tioned by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  the  latter  have 
assimilated  them  to  their  own  names,  and  some- 
times have  gone  even  further,  the  assiinilation 
becoming  simple  borrowing  on  their  part.  In  any 
case,  it  seems  futile  to  linger  over  the  mythdogioal 
romance  founded  in  all  its  parts  on  the  Amaiona, 
the  Atlantes  and  their  kings,  Ammon,  etc,  which 
finishes  the  third  book  of  the  BiUwthecae  Bis- 
torieae  of  Diodorus  Sioolns.  It  has  absolatdy 
nothing  in  common  with  the  rdigioos  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  Berbers.  Herodotus  {HiH. 
iL  60)  tells  us  that  it  was  the  Libyans  who 
revealed  FMeidon,  whom  no  one  before  them  had 
ealled  1^  name,  and  whom  th«T  had  always 
worshipped  as  a  god.  Ampelius  rCtosr  SfamorialUt 
ch.  ix.)  speaks  of  a  fifth  Apollo,  bom  in  Libya 
(GarsilT).  Bnt  the  most  celebr^»d  of  all  these 
divinities  Is  Athme  Trittwenis,  bom,  aco(»ding  to 
Herodotus  (SiH.  iv.  180),  PornHmins  Mela  (d*  Situ 
OrbtM,  L  7),  and  Panssiiias  iQnueia$  DatcruMo, 
i.  4),  from  Posddon  and  the  nymph  of  Lake 


Tritoois,  It  is  beycmd  the  soi^  o{  tiiis  artide  to 
study  the  personage  of  Triton  as  represented^ 
Greelc  monameats,t  but  Herodotus  (iv.  180) 
mentions  customary  rites  which  the  msidens  of  the 
Auseans  performed  in  himonr  of  a  native,  and 
therefore  Berber,  goddess,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  goddess  called  Athene  hj  the  Cheeks : 


The  Greeks  explain  this  custom  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  stm^le  wluoh  took  jtlace  between  Athene, 
who  was  nought  up  by  Tnton,  and  Pallas,  Triton's 
daughter,  in  which  Pallas  was  slain  (Apollodorus, 
Bmioi/^ae,  iii.  12).  This  custom  must  still  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius  Mela,  unless  he 
simply  copied  Herodotus.  Herodotus  thinks  that, 
before  the  Greek  helmet  tmd  shield,  the  middens 
used  to  carry  Egj^tian  arms  {Hist.  iv.  180).^ 

A  Latin  inscription  fonnd  at  Ain  Gulea  in 
Tunisia  {CIL  viii.  16247)  and  another  at  Henchir 
d-Matria  [ib.  16378)  mention  a  dedication  to  a 
dragon  ( '  Draooni  angnsto ').  Perhaps  this  divini^ 
is  connected  with  the  serpent  of  mmie  with  gilt 
head,  which  the  pagans  worshipped  at  Tipasa,  od 
the  Hill  of  Temples,  and  which,  in  the  6th  cent., 
St.  Salsa  threw  into  the  sea,  and  so  eamed  her 
torture.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  is  a  rdic 
of  the  worship  of  EshmnnS  and  the  summary  of 
the  snfferings  of  St.  Salsa.||  There  is  nothing 
anywhere  to  show  that  the  onlt  of  the  serpent  was 
ever  native  to  the  Berbers. 

IX  Deification  of  kiiu^.— The  pantheon  has  been 
enriched,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  apotheosis  of 
the  kings,  at  least  daring  the  time  of  independence. 

*  AlonM  d«  Bnrinon,  Th»  holjf  Imagt  tif  Our  Lady  </ 
Canittarta,  L  8  (tr.  Uarfchun),  and  Tte  tfuonebt  <tf  Tmmift, 
London,  1007. 

t  Of.  Tat«r,  TViton  «nd  Euphtmot,^  Pstonbuq-,  1810; 
TliMk,d*Zyam((btora,  DijoiitlSSS;  XMin,3Vtt0iiiMMli  ~ 
StkamBtu»*9  dimh  UtraeUt,  Leipsif ,  188IX 

X  Ct.  Enlwr.  op.  tit.  9- 
I  (X.  Osdl.  T^mam,  Banm,  1801,  p.  SIOL 
I  Own.  BtOttrtJu*  ankMogiipua,  Pula,  1888.  pp.  !-«. 
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The  phraae  of  Minucins  Felix  is  veil  known :  '  Et 
Jaba,  Mftnris  volentibus,  Deos  est'  {Octavius, 
oh.  xxiiL).  A  Latin  iiucription  {CIL  viii.  17169) 
ii  distinetly  (xnueemted  to  Jaba  and  the  genius 
Yanianenus  at  Tassammert.*  Tertollian  for  his 
Mit  said :  '  Unicuione  etiam  provinciae  et  civitati 
dens  est  ...  et  Mauretaniae  regoli  stii*  (Apol. 
di.  xxiv.)>  There  has  been  found  at  Bongie  a 
frafnnent  of  an  inscription  dedicated  to  king 
PtMemy,  son  of  Jaba  {CIL  viii.  9127),  one  at 
Algiers  {*6.  9257),  and  another  at  Cherohel,  to  the 
genius  of  king  Ptolemy  {ih.  9342).  Perhaps  it 
was  a  retrospective  worahip  that  caused  the 
inhabitants  of^  Thuborsicum  Koniidanun  (Kham- 
isaa)  to  sanctify  Hiempsal,  son  of  Gauda,  as  a  god 
(ih.  7*  [17159]) — a  fact  which  explains  the  homage 
rendered  to  Galassa,  king  of  Nnmidia,  son  of 
Hasinissa  {ih.  S*),  according  to  two  inscriptions. 
These  inscriptions  were  with  extreme  levity  treated 
as  false  1^  Mommsen,  who  afterwards  had 
to  face  the  evidence  and  confess  his  mistake.! 
But  it  is  probable  that  Africa  followed  the 
example  given  by  Rome  of  deifying  the  Emperors. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  comparison  made  hy 
Laotantina :  '  Hao  scilicet  rations  Bomani  Caesares 
snoB  oonsecraverunt  et  Maori  re^es  snos'  .  .  . 
and  farther  on:  'Singali  popali  .  .  .  samma 
Teaeratione  ooloemnt  at  Aegyptii  Iddem,  Maori 
Jnbam'  (Migne,  PL  tL  ou.  t94).  Pomponins 
Mela  {d»  Sihk  Or^,  L  8)  had  ertaUished  the 
fact: 

'OiM  [iJrioMl  fio  bsUtuitDr.  ad  lionnwa*  w— fan  fiUim 
Moralif  oiiltoribio,  nU  quod  quloam  Unsnli  dUemnti  H  oolto 
DeOm,  qoos  [»tiio>  aemat,  so  pfttrio  mora  vanenntar.' 

This  remark  of  Pomponins  Mela  is  confirmed  by 
ilm  KhaldUn :  *  It  befell  Uie  Berbers  from  time 
to  time  to  profess  the  religion  of  their  conqaerors, 
for  powertol  nations  brought  them  into  subjec- 
tion* {Kitdb  aUIbeur^  -n.  106).  We  most  add  Uiat 
Septimins  Sererus,  an  Amcan  by  birth,  was 
regarded  as  a  ^f>a.  by  the  Africans  {Sistoriae 
Aitffuatae,  ch.  xiu.  'Vita  Septimi  Severi').  This 
explains  the  large  number  of  inscriptions  in  honoor 
of  deities  adopted,  without  even  assimilation,  by 
the  Berbers,  who  took  the  gods  of  Borne  after 
those  of  Carthage :  Jappitra,  Juno,  Pluto,  Pallas, 
Venas,  Apollo,  Diana,  the  Nymphs,  Neptune, 
Mercnry,  Silvanus,  Bellona,  Ceres,  Hercules, 
Minerva,  Mars,  jGsonlapias,  the  Dioscuri,  Telloa, 
Hygiea,  etc.,  and  even  the  Eaatem  deities  like 
Miuira,  Malagbel,  Mater  Magna,  Juppiter  Doli- 
ehenaSt  Juppiter  Heliopolitanus,  Isis,  Serapis. 
Baoohus-Iib^  must  also  be  added*  for  it  vas  a 
mistake,  a  fitlse  reading  that  gave  rise  to  tiie 
belief  that  the  name  of  Bacchoa  appeared  in  the 
name  of  Yakiuh,  which  is  of  Berber  origin,  and  is 
the  translation  of  an  Arabic  eNthet  wmcb  has 
no  connexion  with  Dionysos.  The  existence  of 
vines  in  Africa  does  not  justify  in  any  way  the 
^potheses  into  which  Lei6btire±  and,  after  Mm, 
Bertholon  §  ventured.  But  it  is  almost  impossiUe 
to  make  a  separation  among  the  worshippers, 
Boman  colonists  and  soldiers,  foreign  soloiers, 
inhabitants  of  Punic  origin,  mixtures  of  Berbers 
and  Phosnidans  or  Bomans,  and,  lastly,  pure 
Berbers. 

X3.  Demi-cod^  mythical  beings,  etc— Perhaps 
we  may  attribute  to  the  Berbers,  aJongside  of  the 
worship  ot  their  kings,  the  worship  of  beings 
analofrons  to  the  demi-gods  of  antiquity,  whose 
giant  birth  and  statore  farm  the  subject  of  various 
legends.   The  gist  of  them  is  that  the  aster  of 

•  OmU,  ReehtrelutareMobiglgusa,  p.  SSSL 

t  Of.  HMqu«t»y> '  Lw  Addltuunta  ad  corporis  toIdimd  tQL 

1886.  pp.  161-108. 
t  ^^fOigiM  rtHgUim  dM  Oiwi  m  Lap;  Algien,  IMS, 

^  'Esnl  mu  Is  nllfloa  des  Ubrans,*  In  X*vu$  tmiitenm, 
Jul  1900,  |k  Sit. 


Ya'la  ibn  Muhammad  al'ifrani  gave  birth  to  a 
son  withont  having  intercourse  with  man.  She 
was  bathing  in  a  warm  spring  where  the  wild 
beasts  used  to  go  to  drink,  and  oonoeived  hj  the 
effect  of  a  lit^s  foam.  The  child  was  called 
Kdmdm  ihn  al'Asad  ('son  of  tiie  lion*),  and 
extraordinary  qualities  are  attributed  to  him  in 
stories.  Ibn  KnaldOn  adds  that  the  Berbers  tell 
such  a  great  nnmber  of  stories  of  this  kind,  that 
if  they  were  put  in  writing  they  wonld  fill  several 
volumes.*  It  is  to  similu  behefe,  adapted  from 
Greek  or  Jewish  traditions,  that  we  must  attach 
the  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Anteeus, 
which  measured  at  least  sixty  cubits  (as,  according 
to  Gabinius,  Sertorius  declared  in  his  Sut.  Mom.), 
when  the  tomb  of  this  giant  was  opened  near 
Lynx  in  Mauretania.  Juba  claimed  to  be  de- 
scended from  AntteuB  by  his  son  Sophax  (Strabo, 
Geographiea,  XTU.  iii.  8 ;  Plutarch,  Sertorii  Vita, 
oh.  IX.).  Perhaps  a  souvenir  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  Prudentios,  Periatephanon,  hymn  viiL, 
where  be  says  that  Tingis  contains  the  funeral 
monuments  of  the  Massilian  kings.t  At  the 
present  day,  the  inhabitants  of  Anilla  in  Morocco 
show  on  a  rock  the  footprint  of  a  mgantic  foot — 
the  trace  of  their  anoeetor.t  Another  giaat, 
whom  the  Jewish  and  Mnsalmin  traditions  have 
appropriated  under  the  name  of  Sidi  Usha* 
(Joshua),  is  buried  by  the  sea-shore,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Beni  Sba'b&n,  in  the  r^on  of 
Nedromah.  A  row  of  stones  marks  the  length 
of  the  body,  which  goes  beyond  the  wall  of  the 
mMa  where  the  grave  is,  and  ends  in  a  scat  of 

Among  the  mythical  bdnga  whose  cult  was 
maintained  for  some  Ume  after  t^e  conversion  to 
Isl&m,  then  must  be  mentioned  a  category  of 
genii  whom  we  know  only  under  the  Arabic  name 
of  Chamdrikh.  In  the  11th  oent.  of  oui  era, 
among  the  Benu  Ursifan, 

'when  tboT  wiahed  to  undertsko  s  wsr,  th^  ncriAoed  » 
bUck  oow  to  th«  Oham&iikh  who  we  tbeu  denb,  end  tber 
Mtd :  "  Behold  s  iaorifloe  tor  the  Cbunftrikh."  when  they 
oome  to  the  fight  In  the  morotng.  thejr  *ntcb  tlU  thw  fee  s 
whirlwind  ot  aiut,  uid  ny :  "^le  OhuDiriUi,  joar  frlendiL 
are  oomhig  to  joai  tiA."  Then  they  oharge  ooolldent  Of 
suoceei.  They  pretend  that  thia  hu  never  fuled  them,  ud 
the  malority  ot  them  believe  In  it  openly.  When  offering 
boepitutty  to  m  coeit,  th«y  pat  tood  •nda  tor  tht  CSuusidkh, 
sod  nsinMnthsttbs  Utter  est  lAst  Is  naemdiwtbML  b 
■J]  tUs  tbcr  svoU  meotfcnlnv  the  nUM  <rf  Ood.' I 

The  Arab  historians  have  preserved  an  account 
of  the  familiar  genii  of  the  Kahinah,  Dibya, 
daughter  of  T&bet  (T)  of  the  tribe  of  the  Jerawas, 
who  made  a  long  and  successful  stand  against  the 
Musalmftns,  and  even  drove  tiiem  from  Ifriqyab. 
It  was  these  familiar  demons  who  foret<dd  to  this 
tribe  Uie  final  victory  of  the  Moors,  and  oansed  it 
to  send  its  swis  to  launch  against  them  before  the 
final  battle  where  it  succumbed.lT  This  prophetic 
faculty  is  a^j^in  spoken  of  by  Procopius  Jde  Betlo 
Vandalico,  iL  8).  After  the  expedition  of  Belisarins 
against  the  Vandals,  the  Moors,  afrsid  that  some 
harm  would  result  to  them*  had  reooorse  to  the 
prophecies  of  the  womem.  Alter  a  few  ceremonies, 
they  foretold  the  future  like  the  ancient  oracles. 
In  the  middle  of  the  10th  cent,  of  our  era,  among 
the  GhOmara  of  Morocco,  Tangrit,  the  annt  oi 
Ha'Mim,  and  Dajju,  his  sister,  who,  as  we  shall 

*Kitab  ai-'Ibar,  vL  108.  Of.  on  tnuUtions  of  thii  Uad 
'  Lnoina  line  ooncublta,'  In  Van  Qennep,  BeHgiora,  nuran  at 
UgmdM,  Paris,  IMS,  pp. 

t  Uinie,  PL  Ix.,  nuls,  1862,  ool.  884.  The  oommentatr  of 
D.  Bulnart,  Avta  primonm  nutrtyrum  tirutra,  *'»«t-°^l'*i 
1718,  p.  460,  note  II,  reoognlna  its  onoertaintgr. 

tL.de  Campou,  Un  Bmpin  qui  enuU,  Parto,  188S,  &  SSS. 

f  Ct.  B.  Baaset,  NidrmnaAetUi  TWo*,  Paris,  1M1«  p.  TSL 

i  Al-Bakri,  DtteriptioR  d*  PAJtiqm,  p.  188L 

T  tbn  'Afiri,  Hitloin  d4  PAfrtqut  «t  d«  fEtpagns,  ed.  Dosy, 
Leyden,  184S-SI,  1.  22 ;  Ibn  Khaldun,  of.  oU.  vL  lOOt,  vHTs; 
Tljanl,  Voyage,  tr.  Bouaaeaa,  Parii,  1888,  p.  86 ;  ■  Voyage  de 
Hou]eyAhmed,'inBerbnigger,FMaffMdaMJ*aa  da^SnML 
Parle,  18W,  p.  2881 
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Bee  below,  fonnded  a  spedal  religion,  were 
renowiMd  aoothsayera,  tauS  belief  in  the  former 
waapwiof  theQiu'iiiollMrne^iew.*  FRMX^ios 
does  not  deuribe  the  inreliminuy  oeremoniM  em- 
ployed hy  the  Moorish  women  for  TatitdnatiMi,  but 
the  following  pracdoe  takes  plaoa  among  the 
Tnaregs  at  el-Esnam,  near  Gbadamee : 

•  Dnrinr  tbe  kbaenoe  of  ttw  mes,  the  womwi,  Jrwwd  in  kO 
tbdr  flnerr,  go  aod  Uk«  their  mod  nw  the  tombt  of  tbe 
ZMdt  (from  Anbto  JalMr,  "^t'),  whom  Umj  [Um 
Toanga]  MUeTe  to  b«  of  »  nc«  provloiu  to  tbalr  own,  uKI 
tiMy  inroke  the  renliu  who  li  to  «*«  them  IntOrmtioD.  £Qt 
nuMto/<l«M^tomb  itMUta  okllwl  >l<bAnO.  HakppMn 
to  than  In  ttw  ibftpe  of  m  giuit,  with  evM  Uke  »  cttrnd,  and 
(fraa  tbo  raqnlrad  inform^ioa.  For  uiia  oooanltAtloD  tbt 
wanton  muat  avoU  weuine  anything  wbatorar  of  iron  or  MmI 
about  tbaoi,  oren  a  noedle.' t 

The  umtt  ceremony  takes  fdaoe  at  Air,  bnt 
dtuing  the  iii8bt.$ 

■<taHw  aldea'of  ■  gUr  wUeb  ■«-"»""*■  W«d  Vn^dU;  In 
llw  North  of  Um  BKhum,  »n  foond  great  toailM  conamonnlBg 
to  thoM  flD  tto  iwftT  dopes  of  &>  lUwlbaM,  'Omran 
aOstkia  te  riiap^irl&  major  ui^  iadtoed  Bart  ■ndVart, 
vaqlnf  ban  ID  to  46  malraa.  llHijraro  ■utoondad  Inrbaapa 
olBOMratalMlMditoBHL  lha  AagwTMNgtattribatathaae 
tonha  to  »  lorm«  noa.  U  a  wmnan  who  has  a  Mend,  a 
Mlattrai  or  m  lowwr  Iftr  away  for  any  oanae  gooa  to  alMp  at  tbe 
nUdla  «<  tba  dv  In  of  Uwm  aocloaareo  ol  atone*,  she  la 
am  to  hm  *WoD8,to  meet  niilta  then,  aod  nt  newa  of  the 
abaent  ona.  Tbe  Tnaraga  abo  olaba  that  there  la  hidden 
faaaiota  In  ttieaa  tomba.'! 

Bat,  in  spite  of  what  Prooc^insl  says,  ^e  gift 
id  projdie^  was  aeeorded  to  men  as  well  as  to 
women  amoaig  the  Berbers.  To  qnote  only  two 
sxamples:  among  the  Kotama,  at  the  time  of 
their  utU  war^  the  soothsayer  Failaq  foretold 
that  they  woold  see  real  war  when  the  man  of 
the  East  came  to  them  mounted  on  a  white  mole. 
This  prediction  was  recalled  a  schoolmaster  on 
the  ^val  of  the  da'l  'Abd  Alllh.  the  FAfiimid 
mlsrionsjT,  mounted  <m  a  white  mole  {lim'Af&n, 
L  120).  Similarly,  the  soothsayers  in  a  tribe  of 
the  Maghrib  had  declared  that,  when  the  two 
superior  planets  met,  a  king  would  rise  who  would 
change  tne  form  of  money.  Malik  ibn  Wahib 
penoadad  the  amir  of  Lemtona,  'AH  ilm  Yasuf, 
that  it  was  to  Mahdi  ibn  TOmert  that  this  pre- 
diotim  referred,  as  also  the  popular  unes: 
'PntMtanonUalaal, 
Or  lie  will  make  yon  bear  the  drum ' 

(Ibn  Khaldftn,  vL  288). 
14.  Ogres. — There  still  remsJns  to  be  mentioned 
the  belief  in  ogres,  who  play  an  important  part  in 
the  popular  tales  of  the  Berbers.  But  we  must 
Iceep  in  mind  the  ease  with  which  tales  travel, 
•aa  take  care  to  strip  off  all  that  is  due  to  borrow- 
ing. Traoes  of  originality  may,  however,  be  found 
in  smne  of  these  stories.  .Ajnong  the  Fadhilah 
and  tiie  Benn-'Aqidftn— Berber  tribes  in  tlie  West 
of  EjEmt— it  was  said  that  often  a  new-bom  girl 


I  form,  beooming  an  ogre  [oMU)  or  Ati'la,  and 
threw  herself  on  people  nntil  she  was  bound  and 
[nnioned  (al-BakrI,  p.  4),  The  Arab  author  even 
mentions  an  eye-witness  of  such  an  ocourrcnoe. 
It  is  given  by  a  modem  tale  current  at  Wargla, 
Storg  ^  a  Faikur  and  Aw  DoMghitr  th*  Offren,^ 
and  is  tilie  foondation  of  an  aconsatioii  Invnght 
against  the  Uled  Settnt  ('the  sons  of  the 
Uagaara*),  a  tribe  of  the  lUf  noted  for  ifai 
penelkant  for  Iwigandage. 

'Ataist,  Settut  their  BotbaroMd  to  ba  seen  ninnliw  aboat 
with  her  area  obOdren  In  a  ^WM  of  land  which  la  daant  to  thia 
day,  dovooring  the  people  iad  feeding  bar  oblldrea  on  hmnan 
flaeh.  No  (Mte  knew  where  abe  OUM  mm ;  ah*  was  known  of 
■o  male,  ogre  or  human,  and  tUs  afterwarda  oooaakmed  tbe 

*  Al-Bakri,  op.  eU.  p.  100  ;  Ibn  Abl  Zar*.  RoMi  at-Qar^,  ed. 
tanOMKg,  UpoalA,  Wa-W,  1.  flt ;  ibn  KbaMOn,  op.  oU.  v.  216. 

t  DnToyrier,  Lia  Tmtatnga  du  Jford,  p.  <U,  Sahara  oigHrim 
St  ftmMm,  Paris.  IMS,  p.  SOS;  Bonhawn,  Bbe  mot*  ehu  Ui 
Ibnarwfft,  p.  0>. 

t  B.  dt  Buy,  Mdf  «f  I((  TVtiMTM  de  r Jft-,  Fsrla,  UOe,  p.  187 1. 

I  ItarauL  jy^ber  <m  Ctmiro,  nria,  IMS,  &  tf  t 

iOL  DootU,  Magit  «t  nff^fm  dimf  r4/Wew  de  SorA, 
pp.  I1-8S. 

Y  Bbruqp,  Avda  Mr  If  (UsbeCl  torUr*  da  OlMryls.  ppi  t65- 
W. 
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aajtaKOat  tlM  mod  Bettat  had  no  father.  After  deroUtdng 
too  ooontry  for  many  long  yeara,  ahe  aoddenly  ditappeared  ana 
waa  nem  seen  again.  But  her  children  remained  In  the  deaert 
of  Oaret,  and  were  tbe  atock  of  tbe  preeenC  Uled  Settut.'  * 

The  names  by  which  the  ogres  are  designated 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  Berbw  origiit.  Aluiongh 
we  find  some  that  luiTe  eome  ftom  Arabic,  like 
ghiU  or  xeUama,  yet  among  the  Rif  of  Morocco 
and  the  K'sOr  at  Wargla,  we  find  amea ;  among 
the  Beni-Menacer  anua,  with  feminine  thanuat  01 
tamxat,  which  is  derived  from  the  root  MZ,  '  seize,' 
'take';  among  the  Zuawas  atnMrAssnw,  The 
ogrem  has  also  the  name  of  taghctuacaU  in 
Chelh'a  of  Taserwalt,  of  U^rid  m  Zoawa.  Bnt, 
in  the  tales,  there  is  a  mixture  of  names  from 
stories  relating  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  pagans  or  Christians,  designated  also  hj 
the  name  of  J'vAoto  (Arabic  for  'ignorant  people'), 
and  from  stories  circling  around  the  ogres,  con- 
fused to  such  an  extent  that  these  dassesof  stories 
are  often  mistaken  for  each  other. 

15.  The  cerem«ile*  of  wofib^— Here  we  are 
reduced  to  conjectures,  so  fitr,  at  least,  as  the 
purely  Berber  gods  are  concerned.  Wherever 
there  were  borrowing  and  assimilation,  the  cere- 
monies were  tiioee  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Bomans, 
and  probably,  in  some  parts,  of  the  Greeks. 
Protected  \ij  th«r  isolatimi,  the  Guanohes  were 
able  to  have  a  religion  of  their  own.  The  way 
in  which  they  practised  the  preservation  of  the 
mummies,  for  example,  which  was  entrusted  to  a 
special  caste,  proves  an  original  development 
among  them,  alongside  of  common  traits,  even 
before  they  had  arrived  at  the  idea  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  or  of  future  rewards  and  ponish- 
meate.t  Viana  mentitms  a  female  religious  caste 
called  Harmaguada$  (or  Sanmagwu,  Magatu) 
who  lived  in  common,  vowed  virginity  for  a  time, 
educated  the  children,  and,  as  has  been  seen  above, 
took  part  in  certain  ceremonies  to  get  rsin ;  the 
men  were  forbidden  in  that  case  to  look  at  them.i 
The  house  where  they  lived  was  called  tomoj^an^ 
aeoran,  'house  «f  ^m'  {in  Berber,  tigimmi  tm 
amoqran  \V^.  In  connexion  with  ceremonies,  we 
may  mention  consultation  by  sleep.  8  Examples  of 
this  have  been  cited  above.  We  shall  add  another : 
in  ancient  times,  the  Augiles  (of  the  oasis  of 
Aujila)  used  to  so  to  sleep  on  tombsttmes  and  take 
as  answers  the  dreams  they  had  during  their  sleep 
(Pomponins  Mda,  L  8).  Tliia  was  also  the  eustom 
oftheNa8amom«ns(Herodotns,jBw(.iT.  172).  Al- 
BakrI  cites  a  case  where  this  method  of  divination 
had  no  connexion  with  tombs  or  the  dead.  It  was 
in  the  Rif,  on  the  borders  of  Wed  Lau  (see,  further, 
art.  Incubation). 

iti.  Feast*.— We  must  also  qieak  of  the  feasts, 
whiofa  have  bem  with  reastm  called  aaitonnUrti, 
and  which  have  oontinned  among  the  maiori^  of 
Berbers  to  mark  the  chief  changes  of  tne  year. 
There  is  good  ground  for  seeine  in  them  the  traces 
of  a  nature- worship  with  which  may  be  assodated 
some  remains  of  agrarian  rites.  Tne  feasts  seem 
all  the  more  andent  1^  bein^  performed  without 
the  interveation  of  special  ministrants,  by  bmng 
celebrated,  not  in  tiie  mosquw,  but  near  the  tomn 
of  popular  priests,  and  by  being  addressed  to  in- 
visible powers  and  not  to  consecrated  persons. 
The  principal  feasts  are  those  of  Ennair,  fixed  for 
the  whole  year ;  the  feast  of  'ansera,  which  may 
be  called  the  water-festival ;  the  feast  of  'acAiZm, 
etc.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  peculiarities 
characterizing  these  feasts,  aa  death  or  re-birth  of 

*  Houliiraa,  L*  Maroe  xMonnu,  Onn,  1806, 1. 1S8. 

t  Alonao  de  Eapinoaa,  Th«  Owmchtt  oj  Ttn*rift,  voL  L  (A.  % 
'The  mode  of  Interment 'p^  40t.  iOtae,  c;p^  oM.  p.  74 ;  Tenuao, 
op.  eit.  pp.  70-84. 

t  Viana,  vf.  eit.  p.  SSf. ;  Oomes  BM»doro  in  GUI  y  Naranjo, 
Sttudiat,  L  MO^O,  BU;  Oha,  tf.  eU.  p.  OOt.;  Temean.iv. 

i      DoottA,  flfl.  to,  pp.  410-416,  and  the  autbon  quoted. 
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TeeeUUaon,  or  porlfioation  by  fire  and  water,  an 

not  otrnfined  to  the  Berben,  bnt  have  been  found 
aowng  the  most  widely-differing  peoples.  It  will 
be  enough,  therefore,  to  mention  tiiem.* 

17.  Traditions,  etc.— It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  following  taJee,  although  onrrent  in 
Africa,  are  of  Berber  origin,  Fllny  the  Elder  tells 
that  in  this  country  '  no  one  begins  any  under- 
taking without  first  uttering  the  word  "  Africa," 
while  in  other  ooontries  affairs  are  begun  by  ask- 
ing the  favour  of  the  eods'  [HK  xxTm.  v.  2). 
Iii^^mns  and  Nvmphodonu,  mentioned  by  the 
same  author  (SN  vu,  ii.  2,  reproduoed  by  Aulas 
Gellius,  Noetet  Attieat,  ix.  4),  tell  that  there  were 
in  Africa  families  of  sorcerers,  *  who,  by  means  of 
spells,  cause  flocks  to  perish,  trees  to  wither  up, 
and  children  to  die.'  f 

But  we  are  dearly  dealing  with  Berbers  in  the 
following  examples.  In  TamemA,  in  the  desert, 
between  Sab&b  and  the  mountains  of  Targhin,  a 
locality  inhabited  by  the  Beni-Geldin  and  the 
Fns&nah,  when  a  theft  has  been  committed,  the 
inhabitants  trace  some  writing  which  they  com- 
munieato  to  each  other.  The  uief  is  immediately 
•deed  with  a  tremblinf^,  which  does  not  stop  until 
he  baa  confessed  his  guilt  and  restored  what  ne  has 
stolen.  Be  does  not  recover  his  calm  until  the 
writing  is  rubbed  out  (al-BakrI,  op.  dt.  p.  10). 
In  <me  (d  the  mountains  of  the  Mejeksa  of  the  Rif 
there  lived  a  magician  called  Ibn  Komh.  This 
name,  which  means  *  the  sou  (man)  witn  tibe  little 
doak,*  was  evidentlT  a  niekname  bwrowed  from 
his  vu^  of  acting.  No  one  dared  to  contradict  him 
or  to  msobey  his  wishes.  If  any  me  did,  he  turned 
the  doak  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  and  then 
some  malady  attacked  that  person  or  his  cattle 
instantly'  matter  how  numerons  his  opponents 
weroi  the  maladr  feU  oa  all  the  same  as  oa  one. 
B»  even  nukde  tWn  beUere  that  a  light  burned 
under  his  dothing.  His  sons  and  descendants 
inherited  tiie  same  power  (al-Bakil,  op.  cU.  p.  lUl). 
Similarly  in  the  Bii,  among  the  GhQmara,  a 
Beni-Shadd&d  tribe,  part  of  the  U-Halaw&t,  there 
lived  a  man  who  always  carried  a  bag  filled  with 
animals'  heads,  and  a  cord  strung  with  the  teeth 
of  land-  and  sea-animals.  He  used  this  as  a  chaplet. 
He  passed  it  round  the  neck  of  the  person  who  was 
consulting  him,  then  ^ook  it  and  tugged  it 
violently.  Next  he  bc«an  to  smell  each  of  the 
pieces  separately  until  ms  hand  stopped  on  one  of 
them.  Then  he  answered  any  questions  that  were 
put  to  him,  and  unerringly  foretold  illness,  death, 
«dn,  loss,  prosperity,  disappointment,  etc.  (al- 
Bakrl,  m.  eU.  p.  101).  MOaa,  son  of  S&lih,  was 
also  a  Ghflmara.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  before 
t^e  Hijra ;  but  even  in  the  14th  cent,  there  still 
remained  his  *  prophetic  sayings,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  containing  a  great  number  of  pre- 
dictions relating  to  the  control  which  the  Zenatas 
ware  going  to  exercise  in  the  Maghrib.   There  is 

auoted,  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  prophecies, 
lie  fulfilment  of  the  one  that  foretold  we  destruc- 
tion of  Tlemsen.  The  houses  of  this  town  were 
to  become  a  field  tilled  by  a  negro  with  a  one-eyed 
black  bull.  This  is  said  to  have  taken  place  utor 
the  destmotion  of  Tlemaen  by  the  Meriuides,  be- 
tween A.H.  7eO[A.D.  1358]and770[A.D.  1368].  But 
if  KMue  peo^e  oonttdered  him  a  ^ophet,  others  took 
Um  for  a  ma^dan.  In  any  ease  all  exedited  him 
with  a  Bupematuralpower  (ilm  Khaldlln,  00.  eit.  vi. 
106,  276,  vit  61).  Further  mention  will  oe  found 
among  Arab  writers  of  persons  who  practised 

"  Ot.  to  tall  detelli  on  tbew  feaste,  DoutU.  op.  eit  pp.  641- 
884 ;  end  uoonK  the  MuroM  oUM,  DMtfting,  L'^ntutitr  ehei  let 
B*n{-Snou4,  A^en,  1906,  Ltt  Jttn  witmnUrtt  tkn  Uu  Beni 
AwuttAlglon,  1007;  BaldBaUfR,  TexUt  l>ert>»ru M  diaUoU  d« 
tAUat  nurooaia.  Full,  1009,  pp.  146-107. 

t  Ob  Um  svll  en  In  mort  reoeiit  bdieik,  s£  DontU^  19.  «a. 
ppb  S17-«a,  and  tlwsattionttMn  qnotKL 


noh  as  Mniwinm*^  al-Kntaml,  or  'Omar 
•on  'Abd  AllAb,  chief  of  the  Sekiiwm ;  bat 
this  expreanon  must  refer  to  magio  as  nnderstood 
by  the  Musalmftns — an  imported  science,  not  of 
native  origin.   The  fame  of  the  Berber  women  as 
sorceresses  was  already  established  in  antiqui^^ 
as  is  shown  \fj  Vila's  anachronism  when  be 
makes  a  Maasilian  pnestess  be  oonsnlted  by  Dido, 
in  order  to  keep  jEneas       her  magical  arts 
[jEtuiid,  iv.  483-498,  604-021).   Even  in  our  day 
the  women  of  Jurjura  practise  incantations,  for 
which  they  use  certain  plants.   We  have  evidence 
of  this  in  a  popular  song  which  begins  thus  t 
'  On^E  to  tbM,  bkwtboni  (id-mSi) ; 
Hen  hft ve  called  uim  ha wtborn : 
Forms,  I  c«U  tboo tbooald  whtobooauiiEiMlU; 
Itaiutorm  thii  bnabuia  of  mln*  lato  an  Ma,* 
And  I  ahaU  bar*  rtraw  brooght  blm.* 

The  other  plants  mentioned  are  the  roots  of  the 
dwarf-palm  {thagHnta),  the  wild  jujube  {ihoMmi' 
garth),  the  fruit  of  the  conifene — pme,  cedar  or  nr 
(ewinia)— and  the  green  oak  (k»muh).i 

ii.  JuJ>Ai8M.~li  has  been  observed  that  the 
Jews  <A  the  North  of  Africa^  with  the  exceptim  of 
those  who  at  well-known  times  were  driven  from 
Europe  by  persecution,  do  not  belong  to  the  race 
of  Israel ;  and  thfnr  have  rightly  been  regarded  as 
the  descendants  01  Berbers  converted  to  Judaism 
during  the  Roman  era.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
we  find  Jewish  coloniea  prospering  in  pyienaioa 
and  Libya,  and  the  barbarian  insurrection  which 
Isroke  ont  under  Trajan  at  Cyprus,  in  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  and  Cyrenaioa  simultaneously,  and  which 
was  repressed  with  great  harshness,  old  not  hinder 
the  devdopment  of  the  Jewish  communities.  This 
may  be  seen  from  an  inscription  in  a  synagogue 
discovered  at  Hamman  el-Enf  (CIL  viii.  12467). 
These  oommunitus  acquired  such  importance  that 
the  Catholic  Chiuoh  took  precautions  to  ^prevent 
relations  bet  ween  Christians  and  Jews,  which  soon 
became  rigorous  measures  under  the  Christian 
Emperors,  were  suspended  only  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Vandals,  and  were  revived  with  the  viotmy  of 
Belisarios  and  the  Byzantines.  Proeelytiam  was 
naturally  exerdsed  among  the  lower  dasses  of  the 
population  and  even  among  rich  Berber  tribes. 
But  we  do  not  know  what  Bnd  of  proeelytism  it 
was,  or  to  what  extoit  the  practices  of  the  cult 
and  the  observance  of  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Jewish  Law  were  imposed,  and  we  cannot  give 
credence  to  a  lato  romance  with  no  more  authority 
than,  e.g.,  the  Fath'  ffrima.  The  Arab  writers 
mention  several  tribes  which  were  Jewish  when 
the  Mnsalmftns  came.  But  thdr  statements  are 
contradictory.  Thus,  in  one  place,  ibn  Khaldlln 
mentions  among  the  Jewish  tribes  the  Jerawas 
who  lived  in  Anrfla ;  the  NefQsa,  the  Fenddawa, 
the  MediOna,  the  ftdtlOla,  the  Ghiatha,  and  the 
Faxaz  in  the  Maghrib  al>Aqsa  {KUdb  al'Ibar,  vi, 
107).  Bnt  we  have  seen  that  aooording  totiadi- 
tion,  the  Kahinab — a  name  fordgn  to  the  Aiabe— 
bad  familiar  genii  Al-Bakrt  {op.  eit.  p.  0f.)  and 
ibn  'A^aii  {op.  dt.  i.  3),  both  earlier  than  ibn 
KhaldOn,  mention  the  Neftlsa  as  Christians ;  and 
traces  of  churches  which  have  preserved  their 
name  in  Jebel  Nefllsa  {orove  them  right.  But  ibn 
Khaldfln  himself  in  another  plaoe  (op.  eit.  iv.  12) 
says  that  the  tribes  of  the  Fendelawa,  the  BahltUa, 
the  MediOna,  and  the  people  of  the  territory  of 
Fazaz  professed,  some  magic  (paganism),  some 
Judaism,  and  some  Christianity.  The  place  where 
the  town  of  Fas  grew  up  was  inhabited  by  two 
Zenata  tribes:  the  Zuagha  (Benu'l  Khair)  and 
the  Benu  Yargbosh.  Some  professed  Islftmism, 
others  Judaism,  and  others  paganism,  Theee  last 
even  had  a  temple  at  Shibuba,  where  later  arose 

*  The  popular  Berber  tales  Include  numarooa  wiiplM  el 
metemondioda,  bnt  thc^  are  bomtwed. 

t  Hanoteau,  P«Mm  popiUairu  da  Is  EaMt§  *i  fimjwa, 
Paris,  1867,  pp.  S08-S1S. 
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the  *TwtaliiMMi  qnaiteTB.  Ilni  AU  Zu^,  who  haa 
proMTved  thia  detaul  {Jiau4  al-Qeuia*,  i.  16),  de* 
agnate*  the  pagans  by  the  name  of  majut  (nuu;i), 
and  he  nattuaify  calls  their  temple  a  house  of  fire. 
This  passage  hu  bean  rai«odaoMl  \fj  iln  Khaldftn 
[fip.  ctt.  It.  18). 

In  the  aame  em,  tlie  ooantKy  of  Temna  (the 
modem  Shavia)  and  the  towna  of  Ghella  and 
Tadia  were  pet^led  parUv  Jews  and  partly  by 
Christians,  who  saVmitced  to  aooepting  Isl&m 
after  the  oonqneet  of  that  region  under  Idris  L 
It  is  not  safe,  therefcnre,  to  try  to  specify  that 
saeh  and  aaeh  a  tribe  was  exomsiTely  Jewish  or 
Christian.  It  seems  nearer  the  tmth  to  say  that 
eadi  tribe  inolnded  families,  or  perhaps  dans,  of 
Jews,  snfficdent  in  number  to  be  aole  to  remain  in- 
dependent, at  least  in  the  Maghrib,  until  the  end 
of  the  2na  cent.  a.h. — a  long  time  after  the  oon- 

aueete  of '  Oqba  and  MOsa.  Bat  the  Judaism  which 
I  spread  at  the  prceent  day  b^  the  desoendants 
of  CMiTerted  Berben  has  nothins  to  distingnish 
it  fnmi  the  Judaism  practised  in  tike  other 
redone  of  the  oiviliaed  world;  and  aa  regards 
looU  superstitions,  they  are  oommon  to  Jews  and 
Moaalmftns.* 

iii.  CHRlSTlASlTT.—'We  do  not  know  how 
Christianity  was  brought  to  the  Berbers^  but 
probably  we  should  look  lor  its  starting-point  in  the 
large  towns,  and  for  its  first  seats,  as  at  Rome,  In 
the  Jewish  emnmnnitiee.  The  separation  was  not 
long  in  taking  place,  and  the  Church  of  Africa  soon 
became  prosperous.  But  ita  history  belongs  rather 
to  the  history  of  Christiauity,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  cull  from  its  developments  and  TioisBitttdes 
what  refers  specially  to  the  Berbera.  We  may 
admit,  however,  that  it  was  from  among  the 
latter,  at  least  in  Um  places  under  the  direct 
ecmtrol  of  Bome,  that  the  Dtmatista  were  re- 
cruited— a  sect  which  was  more  eohismatio  than 
heretical —and  the  Cireumcelliones,  whose  move- 
ment, in  spite  of  ita  reli^ous  colour,  was  social 
rather  than  nationaL  The  list  of  African  bishoprics 
(Prooonsolar,  Byzaoene,  Nomidian,  Manretanian 
— Sitifian,  Cnawian,  ami  Tingitan— and  Tripo- 
litan)  contains  a  Imst  of  names  of  which  the  great 
majority  are  Berber ;  but  U  is  difficult  to  identify 
them  aU,  these  names  being  often  simply  those  of 
little  Tillages,  for  the  bishop's  sphere  of  control 
was  a  Tcry  narrow  one.  Epigrapliical  eridences 
have  enabled  us  to  recognize  some  of  them,  and  it 
seems  TetrUkely  diat  the  mass  of  the  population, 
mnitting  Koman  oolonista  and  some  foreigners, 
waa  composed  of  Berbers,  or  at  least  of  a  mizea 
race  in  wiiioh  the  Berber  element  was  predominant. 
As  for  the  half-subject  or  independent  tribes  among 
whom  Christianity  spread,  we  may  suppose  that 
oouTcision  took  ^ace,  as  in  so  many  otner  parts 
oi  the  nndvilised  wmld,  1^  means  oi  oaptires 
taken  in  inourrions.  The  domination  of  the  Arian 
Vandala  made  no  alteration  in  this  state  of  affairs 
further  than  that  CatholioiBm,  after  having  been 
the  persecutor,  became  in  its  turn  (except  at  very 
occasional  intOTals)  the  persecuted,  and  triumphed 
only  by  the  suooess  of  the  Byzantines.!  We  mutt 
mention,  moreover,  as  having  to  do  with  the 
history  of  Christianity  among  the  Berbers  of  the 
West  of  Algeria,  the  existence  of  a  native  dynasty 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Vandals  and  before  the  Arab  invasion.  Some 

*  Ot  CUwn,  *Lm  JttUs  (has  FAtriqna  saptmtrtotisia,*  In 
2f4ttie§t  «t  mimotm  d»  la  aoeUU  arMolof/igm  da  OmttanHtu, 
Td.  xL,  IM7,  pp.  108-108 ;  Honoasqz, '  Lh  oolootas  JoiTcs  dsns 
rAfriqtM  nmiSa*,'  la  R»i>v$  i9»  JRmm  juivm,  toI  ^v.  ;  B. 
BMMt,  Sidnmak  «t  I—  Tratat,  pp.  tU-ztU. 

f  g^rrtm.  La  ritnuttion  ntigteuM  da  rs/riav  romatne  depuit 
ktjlnduim  aUeU  fumf  A  eHmuUm  dn  VaadatM,  PftrW,  1807 ; 
IHehl,  L'Afrlatu  bymtint.  Puis,  18M.  Ub.  lit.  pt.  U.  di.  t, 
*I/B«iM  d'Airiqne  aoo*  I*  iteM  dt  JofUnisn,*  m.  409-449, 
voLTt.  pt.  U.  (Al  t,  •  L'BkUss  d'AMqu*  st  Itul^iilstnUon 
bTSUtiDa,'  pp.  B0M17. 


distance  from  Frenda  tiie  tomhe  of  these  prineea 

are  seen.  Two  names  may  he  recognized :  Mepha- 
nias,  and  Massonas,  who  seems  to  have  been  tiie 
same  man  as  the  Masema,  'rex  gentium  Mauro- 
mm  ao  Romanonun,'  mentioned  in  a  Latin  insorip- 
titm  of  Hajar  el-BUm  (Lamoricifere,  CIL  viii.  9886). 
It  waa  a  Cmriatian  Berber  dynasty,  aa  is  shown  1^ 
the  emUems  and  remains  of  paintings  which  have 
been  excavated  <m  th«  tombstones  known  by  the 
name  of /M2af%  and  already  moiUoned  by  the  Arab 
historians.  These  prineea  probably  disappeared 
with  Christianity  itself,  at  tlm  first  vietoriea  of  the 
Munalintniii* 

In  the  othw  places,  however,  Christianity  still 
survived  for  a  lon^  time :  in  Tripoli,  among  tiie 
Nefttsa,  whose  temtory  still  contains  a  number  of 
ruined  churches ;  in  Aurfts,  among  the  Beranes ;  and 
in  the  Rif,  among  the  Ghtlmara  and  the  Sanhaja. 
We  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  Idris,  i.e.  more 
tliau  a  oentuiy  after  the  appeurance  of  lal&ra  in 
this  oountxy^  there  still  existed  in  the  Muhrib  al- 
Aqsa, ChristunMbeBorpartaof tribes.  Wherever 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  invaders  and 
the  native  population,  tiie  latter,  conforming  to 
the  Musalm&n  legislation,  were  able  to  keep  their 
religion,  but  isolation  and  internal  division  hastened 
ita  rail.  In  the  10th  cent,  there  were  still  for^ 
bishops ;  in  1064,  under  Leo  IX.,  only  five  remained, 
and  of  these  two  were  disputing  the  presidency. 
In  1076,  we  see  from  the  letters  of  Gfregory  TU. 
that  there  were  only  two  left :  Crriacus,  pnmate 
of  Carthage,  and  Servandua,  in  the  see  of  Hippo. 
There  was  still  a  bishop  at  the  Qala'a  of  the  moi- 
Hamm&d ;  he  had  the  Arabic  title  of  KhtUif,  and 
he  oertainlv  emigrated  with  his  flock  to  Bougie 
under  an-NasIr.f  A  Christian  community  existed 
at  the  same  time  in  TlemsMi,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  under  the  authmity  of  a  tnahop.' 
In  1068,  al-Bakri  t  mentions  a  church  in  this  town 
which  was  frequented  by  the  remains  of  a  Christian 
population  surviving  till  that  time.  But  every- 
thing waa  carried  away  bv  the  current  of  the 
Almohads.  Mo  trace  of  Christianity  remained, 
alongride  of  vague  l^nda,  except  •  few  words, 
among  others  Ja/(i«jfci  (the  Pas80ver»IIa«xa)-^'he 
name  givMi  to  the  fourth  month  of  the  year  by  the 
Taitaq,  to  tim  second  1^  the  Ahaggar.  A/at  to 
and  Jt^nfco  mean  'spring'  among  the  Awelim- 
miden,  and  this  word  has  penetrated  even  to  the 
Dyolofii  of  Senegal,  Taba*^  dya  corresponding  to 
'Moember.' 

iv.  MasAMMADASlSM.—t.  Hlttory^We  have 
no  exact  information,  nothing  beyond  tiie  some- 
times fanciful  accounts  of  the  conquest,  about  the 
way  in  which  IslAm  spread  in  the  North- West  of 
Africa,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  met  with  a  lively 
reaistiuice  there.  The  first  expeditions  were  only 
cavalry  raids,  with  pillage  aa  their  main  object,  in 
which  the  Arabs  avoided  tiie  stnmgholds  whm 
the  natives  and  the  descendants  of  the  Roman 
colonists  were  taking  refuse.  The  ooast-line  itself 
was  respected,  guarded  aa  it  was  by  the  mountains 
and  the  ports  wnich  remained  in  Greek  poseesaion. 
The  foundation  of  Kairwan  by  'Oqba  gave  a 
character  of  stability  and  permanence  to  the  speed 
of  Islamism,  but  in  no  decisive  way.  The 
Musalm&ns  were  more  than  once  driven  right  back 
to  Tripoli ;  accordingly  it  is  not  wronc  to  suppose 
that  the  conversions  tney  had  succeeded  in  making 
did  not  last.  The  Arab  historians  themaelvea 
declare  that  the  Berbers  recanted  from  Islamism 
twelve  tiniea  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  they  had 
found  an  ally  in  a  strong  and  well-organized 
neighbouring  power,  they  tfaem»elves,  instead  of 

•  Ct.  Lft  Blsnctatra,  ev.  ett.  p.  78  L  ;  OnU,  «p.  ott.  0.  418-W, 
and  the  blbUognpb.v  tbera  fiven. 

t  Ct.  d«  If  u  LAtric,  TrutUB  d»  pmbi  «t  d$  tamnurea,  Vnla, 
1808,  pp.  14-17, 18-sa. 

t  Op.  eO.  p.  ». 
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the  BvKantdne  Empire  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths, 
would  have  triumphantly  rej>elled  the  Musal- 
m&n  inrasions.  Bat  their  divisions  and  isolation, 
especially  after  the  oonqaest  of  Spain  hy  MOsa, 
eiraed  in  aecnzing  the  Tictbry  for  IsUm— «  vietoTy 
which  was  not  aoKdute  and  deddve  until  tiie  12th 
century. 

But  if,  during  the  earlier  periods  at  least,  they 
were  oouverted  more  by  force  than  1^  persuasion* 
they  did  not  fail  to  retain  in  their  new  religion  the 
independence  and  party-spirit  which  they  had 
already  shown  in  Christiamtj,  1^  adopting  adiisms 
rather  than  orthodoxy.  Th«  binory  of  the 
Musalm&n  Berbers  is  simple  to  unfold.  OriguiaUy 
they  were  Sunnitee,  but  soon  they  entiiusiaBticallT 
welcomed  the  most  levelling  ideas  of  Islftm,  and 
declared  themselves  for  the  various  Khaiijite  sects. 
On  account  of  a  nmilar  feeling — hostility  towaids 
tiie  distant  Khalifats  td  Bamdad,  or  the  nearer 
Khallfete  <tf  Coriawmr-4iufy  took  the  side  of  the 
Alids,  the  opposite  extreme  from  Islftm,  and 
became  the  source  from  wliioh  Idris  tbn '  Abd  Allfth 
and  later  'Ubaid  Allfih  derived  recruits  to  found 
their  dynasties.  Idris  fonnded  his  in  the  present- 
Morocoo— a  dynas^  hostile  to  the  Umayyads 
of  Spain,  and  to  tiie  AbUsids  of  Baghdad.  That 
of  'Ubaid  was  at  Hahadia— «  dynasty  which  drove 
out  tiie  last  representatives  oi  the  Abbftsids  in 
Ifriqjuh,  almost  suocumbed  to  an  offsnsive  re- 
taliation from  the  Kharijites,  but  was  victorious 
at  the  last  moment,  and  once  more  became  mistress 
of  North  Africa  and  eonqnered  E^^t.  Then 
came  a  Sunnito  re-aotion,  taken  psrt  m  by  the 
Berbers  of  the  South  Sahara,  the  reoentiy -oonverted 
Lcmtuna — a  tribe  whose  fortune  was  as  brilliant 
as  it  was  rohemeraL  Otiier  Berbers,  the  Mas- 
mllda  of  Atlas,  whose  chiefs  were  struggUng 
against  the  gross  anthropomorphism  o™  the 
Almoravids  (Lemtnna),  founded  a  rival  Khallfato 
to  the  Khallfate  of  Baghdad  (the  Khallfato  of 
Cordova  was  no  Itmger  in  existenoe,  and  that 
of  Cairo  was  abont  to  disappear);  bat,  nlinging 
to  orthodorj[>  tiiey  destroyed  the  last  remains 
of  Christiani^  and  all  tnat  had  Burvived  of 
Alid  ShI'ism,  while  dealing  a  blow  at  the  same 
time  at  Khariiism,  already  weakened  its 
struggle  yriih  tne  I^^imids— a  blow  from  which 
it  never  reoovered,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  be 
independent. 

iutor  this  the  North  of  Africa,  %,*.  tiie  Berbers 
and  Aralnzed  Berbers,  remained  Sunnite  except  for 
some  stubborn  industrial  commanities  which  held 
out  in  Blsab,  Jebel  Nefosa,  and  Jerba. 

3.  Sects^a)  Kharifiiet.— To  fill  in  the  sketch 
inst  traced  would  be  to  give  a  oompleto  histtny  of 
North  Africa,  and  would  exeeed  the  Unnits  this 
article.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  ortiiodox 
Islftmism  of  the  Berbers  ana  refer  only  to  that  part 
of  their  Islftmism  which  was  characteristic,  viz. 
the  Kharijito  doctrines  (which,  however,  they 
were  not  alone  in  spreading),  and  to  the  attempts 
to  found  a  relurion  which  sbnild  be  to  Islftm  what 
IsUm  was  to  Christianity  and  Jndakm.  It  must 
henndatstood  tiiat,  Apart  from  these  attempts,  tiie 
Berber  revolts,  under  the  name  of  religious  sects, 
wsra  essentisJly  social;  th^  were  not  due  to 
differenoes  of  opinion  or  interpretation  ooneeming 
dogma.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Berbers  had 
oontrovernalist  theologians,  but  no  great  cham- 
pions of  orthodoxy  at  heterodoxy.  Thvf  often 
attaohad  themselves  to  tiie  strictest  parts  of  tiie 
Qor'fta  text ;  the  Lemtona  even  accepted  to  the 
letter  all  the  figurative  expressions  and  became 
anthropomorphists.  Thus,  out  of  the  four  orthodox 
sects,  tne  Berbers  adopted  the  narrowest,  the  most 
restricted,  the  one  wnich  (after  tiie  ^nbalites) 
ms  most  slavidi  to  the  letter,  vifc,  that  <rf  Mftlik 
ibn  Anas. 


Hunted  down  in  the  East^  after  the  fall  of 
Nahrawan  and  the  victories  of  Haijaj,  which  had 
saved  the  Khallfato  of  Damascus  and  driven  out  tiie 
Iraq  Araln  Khajijites,  the  latter,  divided  into  two 
sects,  Znbairites  and  Abadites,  emigrated  to  the 
West.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  spreading  tiiur 
doctrine  among  tiie  Berbers,  tiie  victims  of  the 
needy  Musalm&n  governors.  In  the  interests  of 
tiie  public  and  also  of  their  own  private  treasury, 
these  governors  did  not  exempt  converts  to  Islftm 
from  uie  tax  of  a  fifth— the  tax  raid  by  non- 
Mnsalmftna.  The  ZiitoA-tts^  who  took  thur  name 
from'AbdAIUh  ibnZnburof  tiieBenaTamiiii;Wue 
furthest  advanced  in  the  doctrine  of  Kharijism : 
tiiev  refused  the  name  of  Mnsalmftn  to  sny  man 
ffuilty  of  even  a  venial  sin,  and  ev«i  made  it  law- 
nil  to  Idll  him  and  seize  his  goods.  This  doctrine 
was  developed  particularly  in  the  north  of  what  is 
now  csJledMoroeeo^  above  all,  among  tiie  Matgfaai* 
and  the  Miknilsa.  Led  by  an  old  water-camer  of 
Tangiers,  Maisara,  who  took  the  titie  of  Khalll 
more  than  200.(XM  Berbers,  witii  shaven  heads  and 
carrying  the  (^nr'ftn  in  front  of  them  fastened  to 
their  spear-points,  annihilated  tiie  Khallf  s  armies 
and  took  possesnon  of  Tangim  and  Sits  (A.H.  128 
«JL.D.  ISM).  After  an  indedsive  battl&  they 
kiUed  their  ohlef  Maisara,  and  put  Khllid  ibn 
Qam^  as-ZanftU  in  his  luoe.  In  the  following 
year,  he  destroyed  two  fresh  Arab  armies,  and 
thus  brought  a  general  alleviation  in  central 
Maghrib.  The  two  victories,  of  el-Qam  and  el- 
Asnam,  checked,  but  did  not  destroy,  the  Zubairito 
Berbers  in  the  West;  and  tiieir  ohle^  AbaQorrah, 
founded  a  Stoto  in  the  region  of  the  Vmnjyu. 
The  Idrisids  destroved  this  centre  of  strict  Kbiarij* 
ism,  oonoeming  which  we  have  only  scanty  in- 
formation furmahed  br  tiie  orthodox  writers. 
Nothing  remained  of  it  out  a  small  Stote  founded 
at  Sijilmasa  in  the  Tafilet.  It  disappeared  in  tiie 
great  Ffttilmid  stamggle.* 

Another  groop  was  formed  in  Jehel  NefdM, 
Sonth-East  of  Tripoli,  and  it  was  not  long  in 
spreading  as  far  as  the  oases  of  Wari^  and  Wad 
Rigb.  This  group  is  better  known,  because  it  left 
hbtorical  and  rel^ions  rooorda.  Theee  Kharijites 
were  AbaditM,  dating  thur  rise  from  'Abd  Allfth 
iW  'Abftd  who  lived  in  the  Ist  cent.  A.H.  This 
sect  showed  itself  relatively  more  tolerant  than 
the  Znbairites,  and  its  founder  seems  to  have  had 
relations  with  the  Umayyad  Khallf  Abd  aI'Malik. 
Its  teaching  was  brought  to  the  Maghrib  by  Salma 
iba  Sa'd,  and  later  by  'Omar  ibn  Imkaten,  IsmftH 
ibn  Darrar,  Asim  as-Sadrati,  etc.  The  most 
famous  of  its  chiefs,  Abul  Khatfftbk  took  the 
titie  of  trnAn,  and  founded  a  centre,  which  was 
reduced  to  a  inovinoe  by  his  fall  and  (uath  in  A.H. 
165  [A.D.  7711  but  which,  nerertheleBB,  has  r^ 
mained  down  to  the  present  day  one  of  (he  prin- 
cipal Abadito  centres.!  One  of  ito  ofiBoers,  a  nun 
of  Persian  Urth,  *Abd  ar-Rahmftn  ibn  Bustam, 
succeeded  in  founding  a  religious  kingdom  at 
Tsiiert  (modem  Tagdemt),  which  at  one  time 
comprised  all  Soutii  of  tiie  modem  region  of 
Algeria,  psrt  of  the  r^on  of  Oran,  the  oases  of  the 
Constantme  rwion.  South  Tunina,  and  a  part  oi 
the  vilayet  of  IripoU.  But  this  kingdom  was  soon 
involved  in  divisions,  as  usually  happened  among 
the  Berbers.  Schisms  arose:  the  Nokkarites, 
separated  hy  personal  questions,  ending  in  reviving 
the  unoompromising  doctrines  of  the  Znbairites; 

*  Of.  tb«  •omBurr     thaw  eraits  In  Doqr,  HiaMrt  4m 
Jfttttilmant  drXtpaone,  Lajdeo,  1801.  L  Ul-IM,  I98-S07.  tSS- 
2n ;  Foornet,  Let  Barben,  I,  Puk  1875,  SK-801,  Md 
BOOTOM  Kiven ;  for  tlM  EaattpeaUllr,  WdBMKiwn,  Dm  orMHIU 
JMA  und  Mfti  Stun,  BerUn,  lOOi,  nt.  <7-m 

t  Of.  on  the  AbMUtee  of  Jebal  Nefte,  ub-Shunikh],  KiM 
a»-3iar,  GUro,  n.  <L ;  da  Mo^linaki.  Lm  Umm  d*  M  meU 

Puia,  18»7. 
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and  the  WasUitea,  with  dootrineB  tending  to  Mu'ta- 
xUitiam  (liberalism).  These  diseenrions  greatly 
faTonred  the  work  of  dastnution  Moomj^ishea 
later  I7  the  Ffttimids.* 

(M  Alidt.  —  Althongh,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Berbers  adopted  ana  intensified  tiie  lerwling 
chsraoteriBtio  of  lal&m,  and  the  Znbairitee  and 
Nakkaritee  saooeeded  the  CireumoellioneB  amons 
them,  oa  tiie  other  liand,  some  of  them  adopted 
an  entire^  <^poaite  dootiine.  ^«ae,  insteaa  of 
making  toe  nmOm  a  chief  freety  elected  by  the 
commonity  and,  when  neoeesai?,  deposed  try  it, 
saw  in  thur  imdm  not  merely  uie  descendant  of 
the  Prophet  bat  the  incarnation  of  all  the  Prophets 
and  eren  of  the  Deity.  The  Alid  doctrine  pene- 
trated into  the  M  af^irib»  and  was  adopted  twice 
at  a  protest  against  tiie  orthodox  KhaUnite^  The 
first  nme.  it  was  a  deseendant  of  'All,  Idris  ibn 
Abd  AllUi  (who  had  escaped  his  fenul^'s  disaster), 
that  fbnnded  the  dvnasty  of  the  Idxisids,  and  Faa 
afterwards  became  tneir  cafdtaL  Bnt  it  seems  that 
the  Shl'ite  doctrine,  proferaed  at  Hob  time  by  the 
Berbers,  meant  simply  adherence  to  this  dynasty. 
It  even  contribated  to  the  consolidation  of  tslftm 
by  converting  the  few  Christians  still  sorviving, 
and  by  destnqing  the  Nakluuites  settled  m 
Tlemsen.  This  dynas^  is  of  no  importance  in 
the  religioos  history  01  the  conntt^.  We  need 
only  observe  that  it  had  a  firm  ally  in  one  Berber 
tribe,  namely,  the  tribe  of  the  Anraba-t 

(e)  Itma'uian*. — ^The  Ismft'ilian  doctrine,  on  the 
other  band,  made  great  modifications  on  lal&m  by 
reviving,  under  the  mask  of  ShI'ism,  the  ancient 
doctiinee  of  Persift— mixtures  of  Maniditeism  and 
Greek  philosophy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  mass  of  the  Berbers  who  rallied  to 
this  teaching  alwavs  remained  in  the  ranks  lower 
than  initiation.  Tnoee  of  the  central  Maghrib,  in 
modem  Great  and  LittJe  Kabylia,  became  the  chief 
adhoents  of  the  Patiiniid  prophet  (da'i)'Abd  Allfth, 
and  he  teoroited  from  them  the  army  that  was  to 
deetoi^  the  remains  of  the  Abbftsid  government  in 
Ifriqyah,  the  Znbaiiite-Kharijite  kingdom  of  Sijil- 
masa,  the  Abadite-Kharijitc  Idnedom  of  Tahert, 
and  the  ghost  of  a  State  which  liad  taken  the  place 
of  the  Idrisid  dynasty  in  Pas.  The  faU  of  Tahert 
Mattered  the  Khanjites  who  were  settled  in  it. 
Some  of  tium  were  bronght  to  Jerbo,  where  one  of 
th^  commanitieB  still  exists ;  the  others  fled  to 
Wargla,  Sedrata,  and  the  region  of  Wad  Bigh. 
Their  life  there  was  peaceful,  and  th^  prosperity 
increased  steadily  nntil  the  ravages  of  ilm  Gtuuiya, 
and  emeciaUy  toe  expeditions  of  the  Almohaids, 
whieh  ntonght  the  leveUmg  inflaeiioe  of  Mnsalmin 
ortdwdoxy  over  N.Africa,  came  to  drive  t^ranfnHu 
their  refnge.  Determined  to  keep  their  foith,  they 
proceeded  to  settle  in  a  hilly  stretch,  called  in 
AraUc  chebka  ('thread'},  where  the  Beni-Mcab- 
Wasilian  nomads,  whose  name  they  took,  used  to 
wander  abont.  Sheltered  in  this  solitary  place, 
iriiem  they  made  rich  oases,  the  emigrants,  like 
the  M<nmons  on  the  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
prospsred  nnder  the  shadow  of  ontdde  wars,  and 
loimded  a  commonity,  a  sort  of  eOelesiastiea]  State. 
This  oommxmity  grew  rich  \rj  commerce  and  agri- 
culture ;  bat,  as  usual  among  tiie  Berbers,  it  was 
torn  by  disseiisions,  not  only  oetween  towns  (there 
were  seven  towns),  bnt  even  between  districts  of 
towns.  It  required  tdie  authori^  of  France,  in 
188S;  to  lesttno  peaoe. 

Airotber  gnmp  of  Nnkkarites  had  lemained 

•a.  OB  llM  BnrtMidtM^  A.  d«  HolgANkLiM  i;<ma  d«  to 
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independent  in  the  Aurfta  Abtl  Yazid,  nick- 
named '  the  Man  on  the  Ass,*  brought  up  by  an 
old  schoolmaster  who  ms  bom  in  tu  Sudan  and 
preached  the  Khariiite  doctrines  in  thdr  utmost 
strictness,  imperilled  the  exiBtence  of  the  Fs^imid 
dynasty  under  its  second  prince.  The  dynasty 
was  at  this  time  reduced  to  within  the  walls  of 
its  capital,  Mahdya.  Bnt  a  supreme  effort  saved 
it.  The  Berbers  were  first  driven  back,  then 
utterly  crushed,  and  the  Emigre  of  the  Ismft'ilians 
regained  all  its  power,  which  was  increased  later 
by  the  conqnest  of  E^;^t.*  It  was  probably  at 
this  time  that  Ehanjism  disappeared  in  the 
central  Maghrib  (except  in  Wargu^  Jebel  NefOsa, 
and  Mzab). 

As  for  the  dynasties  which  followed,  th^  were 
all  helped  by  the  Berber  tribes  from  whom  they 
were  sprung,  the  Almorarids  by  the  Lemtuna,  the 
Almohads  by  the  Masmtlda,  and  the  KOmia  hr 
the  Beni-Merin,  the  Beni-Zyftn  and  the  Beni- 
Wemannu,  who  ruled  simultaneously.  Their 
religious  history,  accordingly,  offers  no  character- 
istic interest.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
dynasties  which  were  established  in  the  central 
Maghrib  and  Ifriqjrah  before  and  after  the  great 
Hil&lian  invasion  (m  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era). 

3.  Presently  Isltmlsm. — At  the  present  day, 
orthodox  Islfimism  reigns  alone  (associated,  of 
course,  with  local  superstitions)  all  over  North 
Africa,  except,  as  has  already  been  said,  in  Mzab, 
Jerba,  and  Jebel  Nefttsa,  where  the  modified 
Khari^ism  of  the  Abaditee  boUa  sw^y.  It  is  espe- 
dally  in  Hxab— the  oentoe  of  theol<moal  studies^ 
—that  the  traditions  are  kept  up.  The  xdzzabm 
('doctors')  have  retained  an  influence  there  which 
has  a  control  over  the  conscience  in  spite  of  con- 
tact with  Europeans.  But  Kharijism  nas  lost  its 
power  of  qtreading,  and  more  converts  are  being 
made  tothe  Musalmftiis.t  We  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  doCTine  at  present  in  votfue  from  the  summary 
given  in  an' J  guAxA  reduced  to  the  Berber  language, 
and  then  teanslated  W  a  NefOsi,  Abu  H'afs  Omar 
ibn  Jamia,  who  lived  probably  in  the  llth  cent. 
A.H.  Several  commentaries  t  have  been  made  on 
it.  and  it  forma  the  basds  of  Uie  Kiidh  Ma'iUim 
of  Shaikh  'Abd  al-A:dz  of  the  Beni-Sgen,  authOT 
of  a  treatise  no  less  famous,  the  K^Oh  om-NU.  It 
is  this  latter  that  is  now  followed  in  Mzab  and 
Jerba,  while  at  Jebel  NefOsa  it  is  the  treatise  of 
Shaikh  Abu  Tfther  Ism&'Il  al-Jaitftli,  who  died  at 
Jerba  A.H.  760  (a.d.  1349-1350).  From  the  point 
of  view  of  dosma,  so  far  as  the  fundamental 
prindples  of  luftm  are  concerned,  t^  doctrine 
does  not  differ  from  orthodoxip .  The  (miy  differ- 
ence lies  in  some  points  of  discipline :  the  tntidics 
the  law  imposing  mendliness  between  Mnsalmftns 
of  the  same  group,  and  its  opposite,  the  heraa  (in 
Mzab,  tebria,  '  punishment,' '  exoommnnication ') ; 
and,  among  the  'ways'  of  religion,  besides  the 
'manifest  way' — thai  of  the  first  Ehalifs — the 
mention  of  the  'forbidden  way,'  the  'way  of 
saorifloe»'  and  the  *  secret  wsj/  which^  founded  as 
they  are  on  orthodox  example^  have  justified  the 

■  On  tlM  ntlmltlB.  domination  In  tha  Hwfarib,  ud  tbe 
liwainotioii  of  Aim  Tftrid,  of.  Fonrad,  Lu  Bmian,  ii.,  Pftrla, 
1881 :  MaMiueny,  ChrmiqiM  d'Abou  ZaJwiia.  pp.  SD&-2fil ; 
de  Goela,  Mtmotru  d'huMn  at  dt  gioffrapkb  orimtottt, 
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oondaot  of  the  Kharijites  ever  unce  their  appear- 
ance. 

4.  Attempts  to  form  new  relisfions. — (a)  Sa- 
dfM^— It  remains  now  to  speak  of  only  two 
attempts  to  form  a  religion  that  should  be  the 
oomplement  of  Islftmismt  as  Isl&mism  claims  to  be 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  first  attempt 
took  place  among  the  GhQmara  of  the  Kif,  in  the 
neiKhbonrhood  of  Tetaan,  in  the  territory  of 
Mejeksa  among  the  Beni-Ujefal.  There  is  dis- 
agreement coDcerning  the  exact  date  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  religion  ;  opinions  vary,  from  A.H.  313 
to  326.  In  any  case,  it  waa  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  A.H.,  the  tenth  century  of  our 
era, 

A  certain  Ha-Mim,  son  of  Mann  Allfth  (*  Grace  of 
God*),  son  of  Hariz,  son  of  'Amr,  son  of  U-JefOl, 
son  of  U-ZerOal,  appeared  in  this  tribe  and 
preached  a  new  rfdicion.  He  cut  out  three  of  the 
canonical  prayers,  leaving  only  two — one  for  sun- 
rise, the  other  for  sunset.  In  otlering  these 
prayers,  his  foUowers  bad  to  prostrate  themselves 
so  as  to  touch  the  ground  with  tiie  palms  of  both 
hands.  He  also  dispensed  with  the  Kamad&n  fast, 
except  for  the  last  three  days,  or,  according  to 
others,  for  ten  days ;  but  he  established  a  fast  till 
mid-day  every  Wednesday,  and  for  the  whole  day 
every  Thursday,  as  well  as  two  days  in  Shauwfil. 
Whoever  ftdled  to  keep  these  had  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  or  three  oxMi.  He  abolidiea  pilgrimage, 
purification,  and  total  ablution,  allowed  the  use 
of  pork,  hut  forbctde  fish  that  had  not  had  their 
throats  cub  (or  been  gutted),  all  animals'  heads, 
and  the  eggs  of  all  kinds  of  birds.  Even  to  this 
day,  a  tnbe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tipasa  and 
the  Tnaregs  abstain  from  hena^  eggi.  He  com* 
posed  a  Qur'&n  in  Berber  for  Uie  nse  of  his 
partisans;  the  Arab  writers  at  least  o&ll  it  a 
Qur'&n.  Some  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
One  of  these  began  with  the  formula  of  the  unity 
of  God,  then  continued:  'Deliver  me  from  my 
sins,  0  Thou  who  hast  let  Thy  ^faza  rest  upon  this 
earth ;  withdraw  me  from  my  sins,  as  Then  didst 
withdraw  Jonah  from  the  wbtJe's  belly  and  Moses 
from  the  waters.'  All  prostrated  themselves  and 
repeated :  '  I  believe  in  Tan^t  (or  Talyah, 
Teba'ih),  aunt  of  Ha-Mim.'  Thu  Tanguit  waa  a 
sorceress  like  Dajjfl,  the  sister  of  the  new  prophet. 
Ha-Mim,  nicknamed  tU-MuftOri  ('the  forger'}, 
made  numerous  converts  right  on  till  his  death(  A.H. 
316  according  to  some,  325  aooording  to  others). 
He  fell  in  a  combat  against  the  Masmflda  in  the 
territory  of  Tangiers.  His  sect  did  not  disappear 
with  him.  Later  on,  a  certain  'Asim  ibn  Jamil 
offered  himself  as  a  new  prophet  in  this  tribe.* 

(i)  ^dlih. — Another  attempt  was  of  more  im- 
portance. '  In  the  West  of  the  Maghrib,  in  Temesna 
(the  modem  Shawia,  which  includes  Casablanca, 
Babat,  and  Chella),  the  Be^hftato  were  settled. 
One  of  their  chiefs,  Tarif,  who  seems  to  have  been 
of  Jewish  origin  (son  of  Simeon,  son  of  Jacob,  son 
of  Isaac),  had,  along  with  his  people,  embraced  the 
Zubairi-Kharijite  doctrines  and  struggled  against 
Maisara.  After  the  fall  of  the  Berbers,  he  retired 
to  Temesna  and  lived  there  in  independence.  He 
remained  faithful  to  Uie  doel^nes  of  Isl&m ;  but 
his  son,  dutinguished  for  his  learning  and  virtues, 
who  had  also  fought  in  the  ranks  of  tine  Zubairites, 
offered  himself  aa  Prophet  and  composed  a  Berber 
Qnr'ftn.  But  he  did  not  spread  his  doctrine ;  he 
entrusted  it  to  his  son  Elias,  and  set  out  for  the 
East,  declaring  ttiat  he  would  return  when  the 
seventh  king  ot  his  d^pasty  was  on  the  tlirone. 
The  new  religion  remained  in  secIusioD  until  the 
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reicn  of  Yflnos,  who  proclaimed  it  alnoad  and  com- 
pelled the  people  to  adopt  it  wheUier  they  would 
or  not.  The  doctrine  of  ^ftlih,  who  presented 
himself  as  the  §dlih  of-ifv'mtnin  mentioned  in  the 
Qur'&n  (Ixvi.  4),  was  as  follows :  to  recognize  the 
Divine  purpose  of  all  the  prophets  and  of  ^itt 
himself,  to  fast  during  the  month  of  Baiab  instead 
of  Ramadan,  and  also  on  a  certain  aay  of  the 
week  and  the  same  day  the  following  weeks ;  to 
pray  five  times  a  day  and  five  times  every  night ; 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  sacrifices  on  the  eleventh 
of  Mnbarram  (and  not  on  the  twelfth  of  Dhul- 
biija). 

The  manner  of  performing  ablutions  waseq^oally 
definite.  There  was  no  invocation  {addn)  or  intro- 
duction to  prayers  {iqdma).  Sometimes  prayers 
were  offered  with  prostration,  sometimes  without ; 
in  the  first  case,  the  congregation  raised  their 
foreheads  and  bands  half  a  nandbreadth  from 
the  ground.  In  proclamation  of  the  greatness  of 
God  {tdkbir),  they  placed  one  hand  on  the  other 
and  said:  A  em  en  laJmah  ('to  the  name  of 
God then  Hokkor  lakoth  (■  God.  is  great').  The 
Orientalists  are  wrong  who  have  thought  to  recog- 
nize the  name  of  Bacchus  in  this  word  or  in  its 
variant  Bakosh,  and  have  drawn  such  extra- 
ordinary conclusions  about  the  extent  of  Bacchus' 
wor^p  and  m^teries.  M.  de  Motylinski  has 
shown  that  this  name  lakosh  u  dnived  from 
the  Berber  root  UKSH,  which  meam  'to  mve.* 
It  is  an  epithet  oornspondins  to  tiie  Arab 
cU-  WahhMf  'the  generous,^  one  of  the  epithets  of 
God.* 

Public  prayer  took  place  on  Thursdays  very 
early  in  the  morning.  When  making  professicHi 
of  nitiit  they  held  their  bands  open  and  leaning 
on  the  ground ;  they  repeated  half  (!)  of  their 

rkn  standing  and  the  rest  prostrate.  At 
end  of  the  prayer  they  pronounced  this 
formula  in  their  own  language :  '  God  is  above  us ; 
nothing  that  is  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sky  is  hid 
from  Him.'  Then  they  repeated  in  Berber: 
Mokkor  laktuh  ('God  is  great')  t  or,  as  often, 
than  {Ian)  lakoth  ('God  is  one*)  and  Ur  tPam 
lakoth  ('There  is  none  like  God*}.  The  alms 
required  by^  law  were  half  of  all  their  grain.  As 
in  the  religion  of  Ha-Mim,  it  was  forbiaden  to  eat 
9g^,  the  head  of  any  animaL  or  fish  that  had  not 
had  tiieir  throats  out.  Cock's  flesh  was  forbidden, 
the  cock  announcing  prayer  by  its  crow.  Hens^ 
flesh  was  allowed  omy  in  cases  of  dire  necessity. 
Liars  were  driven  from  the  country;  thieves, 
when  convicted  by  evidenoe  or  by  their  own 
confession,  were  put  to  death;  fornication  waa 
punished  by  stoning.  The  blood-price  was  fixed 
at  a  hundred  heafT  of  beasts.  Any  man  conld 
marry  as  many  wives  as  his  means  allowed 
(cousins  to  the  third  degree  being  forbidden),  and 
repudiate  them  and  take  them  again  as  often  as 
he  pleased.  But  ^e  faitiiful  were  forbidden  to 
marry  Musalmftn  wives,  or  to  give  their  daughters 
toMusalmans.  The  saliva  of  their  Prophet  brought 
Divine  blessings  with  it,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
infallible  remedy ;  this  kind  of  belief  still  exists 
among  certain  Mnsalmftna  of  Algeria  with  regard 
to  their  marabouts. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  nii  that  they  were  very 
far  advanced  in  astronomy  and  highlv  skilled  in 
judicial  astrology.  The  Qur'&n  which  S&Iih 
composed  in  Berber  contained  eighty  tSrat,  most 
of  them  having  a  prophet's  name  for  title.  The 
first  was  called  Ayyuh  (Job,  cf.  Qux'ia  xxL  83). 
the  last  YUnoa  (Jonah,  the  title  of  tSra  z.  (tf  (he 
Qur'&n).  The  names  show  clearly  that  it  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Qur'&n.    There  were  the  sSnu 
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of  #tr'am»  {Pharaoh,  of.  Qar'tn  xliiL  ;  of 

Qan^n  (Korah,  Qnr'Aii  xxriiL  79||  of  BdmOn 
(Aman,  ef.  Qar'tn  xxviiL) ;  of  TiM^j  amd  SUljm 
(Gog  and  Magcw,  Qor'ftn  xriiL  98,  zzL  96) ;  of 
ad-Daijai  (Antufiist.  Qor'&n  xxriL  84) ;  of  al-'Ijl 
(the  Caif  of  Gold»  cf.  Qnr'&n  iL) ;  of  SdrM  and 
MOriU  (cf.  (Qnr'&n  iL  96) ;  of  foUU  (Saul,  cf. 
Q(iT*ftn  ii.  845f.);  of  Nimrod;  of  the  Cock,  the 
Fartridgi,  the  Grasahcpptr,  the  Caimslf  the  EigAt- 
foettd  SarpmU^  and  ofthe  Marvdt  ^  ikt  World 
which  ocmtiuiied  the  moet  loftr  knowledgeh  A 
fregment  of  the  fOra  of  Job  has  been  preierred  in 
an  Arab  translation ;  '  In  the  name  of  God  I  He 
1^  whom  God  has  sent  his  Book  to  men  is  also  he 
whom  He  has  told  forth  His  tidings.  Thcnr 
Mf  I  ]  blis  has  knowledge  of  destiny.  God  forbid  1 
lUie  oannoi  have  the  knowledge  of  God.  What 
eentrinmj^overttnigaeaindiBomitset  Godalone 
een  fay  Hu  decree.  By  the  tongue  by  which  God 
has  sent  His  troth  to  men,  that  truth  is  established. 
Look  at  Mamet  [in  Berber,  imflwi  Mamet,  i.e. 
Mohammad^  Daring  his  life,  and  right  oa  to  bia 
death,  hit  fwowers  oondacted  themselves  aright. 
Then  his  peimls  grew  ewmpt.  He  has  lied  who 
said  that  tmto  survives  where  there  is  no  messenger 
fmnGod.' 

The  BerghOata  offered  a  long  and  suoceesfol 
resistance  to  the  various  dynasties  which  followed 
each  other  in  the  Maghrib,  and  it  was  only  to  the 
Almohada  that  their  sect  finally  saoonmbed.* 

Mnst  we  oonsider  as  the  provenance  of  one  of 
these  sects  or  of  a  sect  analogons  to  them  the 
beliefs  of  the  Zekkaza,  who  live  in  Morocco  not 
far  from  the  Algerian  frontier,  between  the  Beni- 
Imacen,  the  Beni-Bfi  ZeffiO,  and  the  Beni-Ya'laT 
We  have  not  only  been  iw>Tmed  (thongh  it  wonld 
be  wiae  to  check  the  informati<m)  of  their  abeoluto 
aDtagooism  to  the  Mnwalmtns  and  their  dogmas, 
bat  have  even  sot  hints  of  a  oompleto  indiflerenoe 
to  every  kind  of  belief.  Some  iiave  even  gone  the 
length  of  regarding  them  as  Positiviste,  aithongh 
they  claim  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cele- 
liiMed  marabout  buried  at  Miliana,  Sidi  Ahniad 
Urn  Tasaf.t  The  most  daring  systems  have  found 
aeeqrtanee;  even  Druses  have  been  seen  there. 
Before  xisUng  any  opinion  on  this  question,  we 
riwnid  wait  until  a  SMiously  e(Hidact«d  inquiir  is 
made.  When  (his  has  been  done,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  this  is  a  tribe  which,  on  aocoont  of 
its  isolation,  has  remained  in  the  stato  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  North  Africa  was  daring  IIm 
anarchy  of  the  ISth  and  16th  oentories,  when  the 
MusalmAn  nussionariee  succeeded  in  resuscitating 
Islimism  from  a  vague  shadowy  memory. 

Ijnuma.— Tb«  Iltmtar*  hM  bMn  kItmi  folly  throofboul 
tks  srtMlu  lo  ftddlUoD  to  Um  worka  Umt*  nunttomd.  Um 
foUoiriDg  Bwr  *l>o  bo  ooamHad:— H.  L«cl«rcq,  L'AJriqtu 
oMHMiM,  t  vols.,  Fmrtt,  UOi,  voL  L  lor  piisiilin,  sad  pamim 
lor  ObrirtkalQr ;  M.  ^omAm,  Aatra9U(MfM  tt  JvMo- 
MifW,Pftris,  UOB.  SXSt  BASBBT. 

BBRBANS.— The  Bereana  were  a  religions  sect, 
originating  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1773,  who 
took  their  name  from  the  Bereane  mentioned  In 
Ac  Yl^  "  ['  who  received  the  word  with  all  readi- 
ness of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily, 
whether  these  things  were  so '). 

I.  Lifeof  foonder. — John  Barclay,  their  founder, 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  Ludovio  Barclay,  in  the 
Mwiah  of  MuthilL  Early  designed  by  his  father 
tor  the  Church,  he  received  a  ^od  edacation,  and 
wae  sent  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In 
his  theological  course  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Archibald  Campbell,  profmsor  of  Church 
History,  author  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Original 

•  C».  on  tbe  Bsnrhftsto,  sl-Bftkri,  KiU»  at-MatOUk,  pp.  1S4- 
141 :  ftm  AU  ZftP,  Baud  aUiartdt,  pp.  82-84 ;  IbD  ^Afkn, 
Kilib  at-Batfim^  tU-ttS :  Ibn  EbMm,  ap.eit.vL  XOT-Sia 
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of  Moral  FirfMS,  and  Nteeantj/  ot  BtMlatiim. 
Campbell's  views  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  hia  time,  and  w«ie  deemed  sufficiently  here^al 
to  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly, 
though  the  case  was  dismissed.  The  first  of  four 
charges  was  that  he  held  that '  man  was  unable  by 
the  use  of  his  rational  powers  to  find  out  the  B^ng 
of  a  God.'  This  thesis  Barclay  was  afterwards  to 
take  up  and  amplify. 

Meantime  Bwolay  was  lioensed  on  27th  Sep- 
tonber  17M  far  the  Presbytery  of  Anohterarder, 
and  shortly  uterwards  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  Bev.  James  Jobson  of  BnoL  From  the 
first  he  attracted  attention  1^  his  preaohing.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  oonvictions,  of  great  fervency 
of  attwance,  with  a  command  of  rhetorical  language 
whidi  readier  passed  into  violent  inveotive  agsinst 
those  who  oppoeed  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
truth.  Jofaeon  belonged  to  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Church.  •  He  was  a '  Marrow  man,*  witii  clear 
views  of  his  own,  and  it  is  not  BurpriBing  to  find 
that  after  some  controversial  passages,  culminating 
in  a  statement  from  the  pulptt  of  their  respective 
positions,  he  and  Barolar  were  obliged  to  part.  In 
1763.  Barclay  went  to  Fettercaim  to  be  assistant 
to  the  Kev.  Anthony  Dow,  whose  fuling  health 
prevented  him  from  fnlfilUng  the  duties  of  Ua 
paatorato.  Here  be  found  himself  in  a  more  con- 
genial atmosphere,  as  Daw's  son,  who  was  ministw 
of  Dron,  had  sat  on  the  same  bcmch  with  him  at  col- 
lege, and  sympathixed  with  his  opinions.  Barclay's 
ministration*  were  warmly  received  hy  the  people. 
He  preaohed  to  crowded  congregations,  manv  flock- 
ing from  the  surrounding  psxi^es  attracted,  by  hia 
eloquence.  He  was  most  assiduous  in  his  visitation 
and  catechising,  and  exercised  a  strong  moral  in- 
fluence over  the  people.  Barclay  had  a  oonriderable 
^t  of  verse,  though  his  productions  scaroely  rise 
mto  the  r^on  of  poetry.  Many  of  his  verses 
were  afterwards  oollected  into  a  hymnary  which 
was  used  in  hia  own  church. 

In  1766,  Barclay  came  into  collision  with  the 
Preebytory  throngn  the  publication  of  a  book  en- 
titled Rejoice  Evermore,  or  ChriHAU  in  All.  The 
book  was  condemned  as  heretical,  and  Barclay 
received  a  formal  censure.  A  list  of  his  hereeie* 
waa  also  drawn  up  and  read  from  the  pul|nt  iA 
Fettercaim  ChnroE.  This,  however,  only  inereased 
his  popularity  in  the  pariUL  When  Barclay's  con- 
nexion with  the  paruh  ceased,  be  asked  for  the 
usual  Presl^terial  oertificate,  which  was  refused, 
nominally  on  the  ground  that  he  was  obetrnoting 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  presentee.  Bar- 
clay appealed  from  this  refnsal  to  the  Synod  and 
Assembly,  but  the  appeal  waa  dismissed. 

On  the  ocourrenoe  of  the  vacancy  at  Fettercaim 
a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Crown  (in  whose  gift 
the  patronage  lay)  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
parisnionerB,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  Barclay 
as  their  minister.  The  petition  was  refused,  and 
the  Bev.  Robert  Foote  was  presented  to  the  living, 
though  only  three  oommunicants  could  be  found 
to  sign  the  call.  An  appeal  to  Synod  and  Araembly 
met  the  osual  fate.  'Thereupon  the  whole  body  of 
the  oongTegation.to  thennmoerofoverathousand, 
hived  off  and  bnilt  a  church  at  Sanchiebonit  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Marykirk. 

Meantime  Barclay,  by  appeal  in  Uie  matter  of 
his  certificate,  had  had  an  oppoitunity  of  stating 
his  views  in  the  General  Assembly  and  also  of 
preaching  in  various  churches  in  f^inhurgh.  In 
the  capital  he  gained  a  number  of  adherents,  who 
resolved  to  secede  from  the  Church,  and  who  pre* 
Bented  him  with  a  formal  call  to  be  their  minister. 
The  church  at  Sanohiebora  also  wished  to  secure 
his  services,  but  Barclav  preferred  to  stay  in 
Edinburgh,  though  his  auherents  there  were  very 
few  (the  call  contains  sixty  signatnns),  and  conts 
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do  very  little  for  him.  It  is  &  charaoterisUo  of 
SootUsh  dissent  which  is  freqaentiy  overlooked 
that  a  pecnliax  Hish  Chnroh  tradition  has  invari- 
ably ran  through  it.  The  call  of  tiie  people,  while 
indiBpensable  to  a  valid  miniatiy,  has  never  been 
deemed  mffieiait.  The  minister  miut  be  ordained 
by  luB  Inethren  in  tiie  ministry,  who  alone  can 
judge  of  his  qoalification,  and  through  whom  alone 
can  come  the  necessary  authority  to  administer 
the  ordinances  of  religion  and  to  diepenae  the 
sacraments.  Barclay's  congregation  oonld  not  find 
any  presl^tery  in  Scotland  tdiat  woold  furnish  him 
with  the  necessary  status,  aad  so  he  was  seat  to 
En^and  with  a  general  letter  addressed  *  to  what- 
ever Preebyteiy  or  daas  of  dissentii^  Brethren 
this  shall  be  presented.'  Armed  with  Urn  epistle 
and  accompanied  two  commissionera  from  his 
own  oongrogation,  Barclay  proceeded  to  New- 
castle, where  he  was  regnlarly  ordained  on  12th 
October  1773.  The  certificate  of  ordination  is 
signed  by  John  Blyth,  moderator,  ministor  at 
Thiialey ;  Robert  Green,  clerk ;  and  three  others. 
On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  the  new  Church  was 
oonstitnted  as  the  'Berean  Assembly,*  bo  called 
from  '  those  noble  Bereans  who  professed  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  to 
have  a  conversation  becoming  the  gospel  of  Christ.' 
The  chnroh  at  Fettercaim  had  meantime  found  a 
ministor  in  Mr.  James  Macrae,  and  another  con- 
gr^atiMi  had  beoi  formed  at  Crieff  whioh,  tiuongh 
us  proximity  to  Mnthill,  had  been  touched  by 
Barclay's  innnence. 

Hm  IntMUftl  <eopoiBj  of  tbt  Ohnrch  In  Edlnbsrgfa  ma 
troubled  from  tfae  flnt.  Hw  congregation  ma  very  poor,  Mid 
BsidKT  bsd  nmtr  mm*  Omn  £1S  »  jmt  tor  hit  MrrlCM.  Ha 
KM  mora  oonoaniad,  howmr,  sboat  the  pubUo»tkiD  ol  his  view* 
tbui  about  tba  itnltAtied  maus  of  bia  dMueatlo  lUo^  ud  tbe 
tmwUUngiHM  ol  tlie  onUjlDgr  ooncrcMtloDB  of  Fettenwim  utd 
Orieff  to  sobaorOM  to  s  oomidstc  edioon  of  hla  works  «u  the 
occMlon  of  muoh  tewoWnt  of  bewrt  Ad  epistle,  elcned  hj 
•Q  th«  ttoaaftm  snd  ovenean  of  tba  Cburch  In  Ed&ibarKb, 
waa  aeot  to  tneae  prorlodsl  oantrea,  polDtiiiK  oat  the  aeriooa 
detriment  it  WH  to  tlia  Beraan  <Mnae,  ^  which  i«  tbe  (hiIt  Obrl» 
tlan  oanaa  on  tiie  tsoe  of  the  evth,'  that  at  a  Ume  mien  tbe 
Tmtb  of  Ood  waa  belnr  hopeleaalj  perrected,  ita  dafaoca  abouM 
fifl  through  their  nerligenca  to  porcliaae  a  boOk  omtaioliw '  tu 
expreaa  and  nndenlaUe  oonfataooa  of  all  the  haredea  Minao 
fat  the  power  of  the  derlL'  The  aignoMnta  Oied  br  arana  <tf 
Barolara  tollowati  for  ^ling  him  no  cnoonngonant  to  putdlih 
WM  an  inlanooa  from  Bia  own  oaotral  thaali^  'Slnoowsknow 
notUnc  of  Ood  and  DMna  tUnn  aava  from  tbe  Bibla,*  tbav 
im^irtiatlatbeaaeofpoWAlnKthaolostnltraalilaeBr  In 
tin,  bowaw,  an  dHOooIaaa  aeem  to  have  baan  fotow,  and 
than  ivpaamd  Pmiiag,  pampkratttl  aemding  to  Ua  S»u 
TuUmmt  luUrpntatton,  prafaoad  by  «  lonff  :diaaartalion  In 
wUdiBardiyru^oandBluapaoaUarldeaaotSQriptara.  TUsia 
TCiT  much  a  npiodoottMi  and  axpandoo  of  Us  aariler  work, 
Refoiot  Xvtrmor*.  ffia  prnioasprodaottona  had  been  iraAoui 
Faitht  wttkMit  Ood,  or  an  tmMU  fa>  0«d  aonMnUna  Bi$  own 

called  ft»th  b7  »  pbaea  «C  tba  Otai^  oaotmmv  In  1700. 
On  Ua  Ammmm  of  FtUik,  On  Ua  OimnMan  5' tta  £ont'a 
3vppetf  and  A  lotUr  o%  Pmttr,  In  1774.  In  1778  theae  were 
re-pabUsbed  alcmtf  with  a  Tr^atiM  on  tki  Bin  agtti»ut  tha  Bdv 
OhoM.  In  1783  appeared  n*  BpitOe  to  Oo  AbrMX  vara- 
pknutd,  and  later,  A  Clot*  Xteamtnattm  into  Ma  Truth  of 
•mwnU  fwatAwd  PuNiAittona.  A  new  adltfoa  of  part  of  Ua 
wotfcs  waa  paMiAed  bi  1862,  wlttt  fundi  left  for  tba  purpoae  by 
Ur.  Jamea  Cataewell,  for  manr  Teara  a  dMoon  of  uie  Beraau 
Ohnrab  in  01«(;ow. 

Barclay  had  the  zeal  of  an  apoeUe.  Towards 
the  cJose  of  1776  he  went  to  London  on  the  invita- 
tion of  some  friends  who  had  read  his  books  and 
sympathized  with  his  views.  Ho  meant  to  stay 
<ni^  a  few  weeks,  but  he  was  so  warmly  received 
and  attracted  such  crowds  of  admiring  hearers  that 
he  was  forced  to  remain  in  order  to  oonsolidato  the 
movement.  Meanwhile  he  was  sorely  distressed  by 
the  importnnitios  of  the  little  fiook  in  Edinbnrgb, 
who  needed  his  personal  influence  to  hold  them 
together.  He  sent,  as  his  substitute,  William 
Kelson,  a  surgeon,  who,  before  his  departure,  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  Nelson  was  a  man  of 
some  gifts.  He  had  been  educated  for  the  Church 
of  England,  but  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Whitsfield,  and  had  jdnedtheCalvinistio  Metliod- 


ists.  WhOe  in  England,  Barclay  virated  Bristd, 
where  a  Berean  Church  was  founded.  There  is  an 
interesting  passage  in  the  AvAfMograph^  ot  Dr. 
SomerviUe  of  Jedburgh  which  shows  oonduuvely 
that  Barclay  made  a  ocmsiderable  impreauon  in 
London.  Wiiting  d  tiw  year  1786^  no  aays  (p. 
210)  t 

'  Upon  the  dismUaloa  ol  thla  little  OMtgregation  we  were  met 
by  Boch  an  immenae  orowd  preaalng  at  the  entnnoea  to  the 
chapel  that  we  oonld  not  maika  an  eacape  wltboat  a  atrag^ ; 
and  when  I  anqoirad  who  came  next,  I  waa  answered  bj  oat 
of  the  female  aax  which  aeemed  to  predon^oate  in  this  new 
aaaamblage,  "The  Beraaoa,  U  70a  pleaae."  Tin  Ber.  Dr. 
Horsely,  a  few  days  before,  had  mentloDed  the  aect  (the  Bereans) 
to  me,  ot  which  1  had  not  heard  before.  He  said  it  bad  lately 
spnmg  op  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  he  aeemed  to  apeak  m 
It  aa  an  mteresttng  srent  and  likely  to  make  a  flgnre  in  tbe 
Christtan  Ohoroh.  I  oonfeaa  I  was  rather  ashamed  10  be  tonnd 
ignorant  of  an  erent  oooorring  at  my  own  door  wbiob  aeemed 
to  him  so  inqwrtant.' 

The  fact  that  an  intellect  so  acute  as  that  of 
Horsely,  the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy  against 
Socinianism,  saw  possibilities  in  Barclay's  views  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  they  have  ainoe  received. 

Barclay  retumea  from  London  in  1778,  leaving 
the  ohnrch  there  in  charge  of  two  ordained  presby- 
ters, Jamea  Donaldson  and  Samuel  Bishop.  He 
resumed  his  ministry  in  Edinburgh,  and  Kelson 
was  sent  throughout  the  provinces  to  strengthen 
the  Berean  chunhes  that  had  spnuig  np  in  various 
places.  There  is  a  reooid  01  oongri^;ations  in 
Glasgow,  Crieff,  Kirkcaldy,  Dundee,  Arbroath, 
Montrose,  Brechin,  and  Fettercaim.  Barclay  him- 
self took  a  keen  interest  in  all  these  churches.  His 
means  were  narrow.  His  stipend  from  his  own 
church  was  trifling,  and,  though  he  had  a  small 
income  from  property  belonging  to  his  first  wife, 
it  was  spent  mainly  in  publishing  his  books.  His 
apostolic  journeys,  therefore,  were  on  foot,  and 
were  confined  to  Scotland — whioh  was  one  reason 
why  the  cause  in  England  languished.  Bia 
exertions  gradually  impaired  his  health.  He  died 
Budd^y,  while  on  his  way  to  ehnroh,  in  a  friend's 
house,  on  20th  July  1706«  and  waa  Imned  in  Gatton 
cemetery,  whwe  a  mimument  Is  wected  to  his 
memory.  His  work  was  carried  on  in  Edinlrardt 
1^  Donaldson,  one  of  the  London  pastors,  who 
had  some  time  previously  been  transferred  to  the 
pastorate  at  Dundee.  Under  his  charge  the  ohnrch 
tor  twenty-five  years  met  with  a  &ir  measure  of 
success,  but  after  his  death  it  was  split  up  by 
internal  dissensions  and  gradnalty  muted  aw»r. 
The  Berean  churches  thioug^ont  the  eonntry  m 
oonrse  of  time  lost  their  identity  and  wen  mcoged 
in  the  Congr^ationalists. 

2.  Doctraie.— John  Barclay's  theological  position 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
missed with  the  scant  courtesy  with  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  treated.  In  this  obscure  founder  of 
a  dead  sect  we  see  a  man  strngKling  with  a  theo- 
logical environment  that  was  iiubdeqnate  to  contain 
his  thought,  and  endeavouring  to  express  in  tbe 
theologi^  tuminology  of  his  day  ideas  that  in 
our  time  have  created  tneir  own  terminology.  His 
leading  tenet  is  that  we  derive  all  our  knowledge 
of  Ood  from  direct  revelation — the  revelation 
given  us  in  God's  word.  Now  this  is  just  the 
p<wition  of  Bitsohl,  and  Barclay  reached  it  by  a 
process  of  thought  similar  to  that  of  the  German 
theologian.  Bitschl  had  Kant  to  fall  back  upon 
in  order  to  find  a  metaphysioal  sanction  for  ois 
'  m.   John  Barclay  had  to  create  his  own  meta- 

Eics  on  a  hint  supplied  to  him  by  Dr.  Archibald 
pbell.  Hi8oeml^flu8ishestirt«sthus:*We 
do  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Ood  by  anw  fore- 
gome  train  of  reaacmings  to  introduce  it,  but 
merely  by,*  sovereign  act  of  God's  own  power, 
revewng  Himself  in  our  hearts.*  In  short,  reasm 
is  total^  inadequate  to  reach  the  idea  of  God. 
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Barclay  thoaooiuoioQaly  breakB  with  tiie  SGh<da8tio 
dutiDoarauheld ia  hu  day  br  eveiy  Beotion of  the 
Christian  Church,  between  Natural  and  Berealed 
BelincMi.  The  Seholaatio  poaittoD  ia  that  our 
belief  in  God  is  an  inference  crowning  a  logical 
^ooess.  BeaaoD  oonrinoes  us  of  the  existence  of 
God,  bat  all  that  reason  can  tell  as  of  God  is  the 
bare  fact  of  His  existence.  We  need  rerelation 
to  sapplement  reason,  to  nnfold  to  xa  the  nature 
of  God,  to  explain  His  attributes,  and  to  teach  us 
His  relation  to  man.  To  beliere  oUierwise  is  to 
land  ourselves  in  a  lineal  <<ii«mifn^  To  say  that 
we  believe  in  God  bemuse  we  believe  the  revela- 
tion of  Himself  He  has  given  ns  in  Scrqitnre,  and 
that  we  believe  the  Scripture  revelation  to  be  tmo 
because  it  comes  from  God,  is  amply  reasoniug  in 
a  vidouB  circle.  We  must  have  an  antecedent 
belief  in  God  before  revelation  becomes  even  a 
rational  conception.  Now  John  Barclay  in  Soot- 
land  saw  as  clearly  as  Kant  did  in  Germany,  and 
rather  before  him  than  after,  that  there  is  a  deeper 
fallacy  than  appears  underlying  this  method.  In 
the  first  place,  suppose  reason  could  prove  the  bare 
existence  of  G!od,  all  that  reason  gives  ns  is  a  mere 
ahatraction — a  mere  ecmti  mortuum.  We  cannot 
know  God  apart  from  Hu  attributes  any  more  than 
we  can  know  snbstaaoe  ^>art  from  iu  qualities. 
The  variety  of  etiinic  ideas  ocmeeming  God  shows 
that  there  is  no  unanimi^  rejsrding  any  one  of 
His  attributes,  or  even  le^pxaing  the  moral  or 
immoral  consistency  of  Hu  character.  It  was 
admitted  all  Christian  schools  that  the  attri- 
butes of  God  oan  be  known  to  us  only  through 
xevelatkm.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  God  oi  Nature, 
a  Being  without  attributes,  is  an  impossihle  oon- 
emtirai. 

(1)  But  what  of  the  theistic  arguments  them- 
selves f  Barclay  criticizes  them  with  an  acumen 
worthy  of  Kant.  He  takes  up  the  a  priori  proof 
of  Dr.  Samual  Clarke,  which  then  held  the  field, 
stating  it  thus :  '  No  being  can  produce  another 
beiu  oar  thing  before  itself  existe.  Bat  the  world 
«ds» ;  tiiereiore  the  world  behoved  to  be  produced 
by  some  otber  being  which  most  have  existed  before 
the  worl^  and  what  can  that  being  which  most 
have  existed  before  the  world  in  order  to  produce  it 
be  but  God?'  Barclay  points  out  Uiat  the  original 
position  holds  here  wiui  regard  to  God.  On  this 
learned  divines  own  showing  there  must  be  some> 
thing  antecedent  to  God  in  order  to  produoe  Him. 
In  short,  you  cannot  reason  from  contingency  to 
absolute  being.  Yon  can  but  recede  through 
secondary  caosee  tall  imagination  calls  a  halt,  and 
then  arbitrarily  pomt  a  self-existent  cause.  Bnt 
this  is  not  reasoning,  and  the  resolt  of  it  is  not 
God.  And  the  same  holds  true  of  the  argument 
from  des^ :  *  If  yon  were  to  see  a  beautiful,  con- 
venient, and  well-contrived  house,  would  you  not 
conjecture  that  there  behoved  to  be  some  artiet 
for  the  builder,  and  that  he  were  eminent  in  his 
way  too ;  you  would  not  imagine  that  it  came  by 
chance.'  Again,  Barclay  with  rare  acumen  and  a 
truly  modem  rug  says :  '  There  is  no  argument 
here.  We  know  men,  and  we  know  honses  are 
their  works,  from  expeoience  and  observation ;  but 
we  have  no  access  for  experience  or  observation 
in  the  framing  of  worlds.'  Moreover,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  we  cannot  tell  the  character  of  the  workman 
directly  from  his  works,  which  may  be  fashioned 
for  either  a  good  or  an  enl  purpose.  It  ia  our  ante- 
cedent knomedge  of  that  character  that  determines 
the  jadgment  we  form  of  his  works. 

No  dooDt  than  li  mnoh  in  this  roMoning  tlMt  nmlndi  of 
HniDB  M  mO  M  Eftnt,  bat  It  Is  doubttnl  wbetlwr  BarcUr  wm 
**^l'f  wltta  Hume.  Hs  WM  erldently  *  good  oUwlol  scboUr 
wd  wdl  nsd  in  tbe  theology  ol  hlf  day,  but  tbe  prcaeut  writer 
ou  Hod  no  direct  reterenoe  to  Hume  m  bit  wmu,  Uiougb  the 
uulos7  ol  bia  reuODiug  with  that  of  the  eoMitical  philoeopber 
WM  etuir  pointed  out  the  Bev.  D.  Tbom  of  Umpool,  one  of 
hit  dieoqtlM.   BexcUjrs  l&tensts  wen  purely  re%kiai  eitd 


tlwolagioeL  H«  dd  aot  koaUs  UsMdl  wWi  tli*  VKVUmis  of 
eptetemology.  Bat  ondoobtedly  hii  meln  porittoo  le  mxmaOj 
tost  ol  Hume,  tIi.,  fliKt  m  ouinot  osny  ow  ktoM  of  awMStloa 
bsycnd  Mm  flwd  ct  «perieaoe  end  obssrTstloD,  tlMt  ws  cannot 
aigoa  frost  ths  flidto  CO  tbs  lUBnlts,  sod  tbet  K>  tnasoendentsl 
a  not  M  a  XIMa»  nrdstlaB  osnnol  be  nsdiad  Igr  ■igomnit 
w  aMtiMmi  br  bmnu  teetiinoiv.  It  «m  nOw  bom  Or. 
Amhibald  OHtnpbeU  ttutt  BmoUv  drew  hk  tnplntbn.  And 
yet  the  two  man  were  of  eemtielly  diflerent  neun^ead  ma 
their  otnteal  taoeti  were  by  no  neana  UuttosL  Chunpbell'i 
potemio  is  cQreoted  afdnst  the  DeiaU.  sad  all  he  seeks  to 
prore  i>  that  as  a  manor  of  fliot  sad  Urto>7  bmd  nerar  have 
arrived  at  alms  oonoqitlaB  ol  Ood  hymeana  ol  reaaoo  or  tbs 
light  of  aattirs.  Hs  dow  not  aaaert  tfaat  raMon  ia  InoapaUe  of 
dlsooreriDg  Ood,  bat  only  that  reason  never  has  dlaooTeied 
God  wltboat  tta  aid  «[  rerelatioo.  Tbe  knowledge  of  Ood, 
therefore,  may  atiU  be  the  logioal  pilns  of  rerelatSon,  though 
It  never  liaa  been  Om  actual  antecedent.  Baiday'a  IntdHeat,  on 
the  other  hand,  U  metaphysicaL  Hia  argument  la  eaaentially  a 
orttidimofthareaaonlngfaoal^.  TbarabsomatUnginitavery 
nature  that  prerenta  reaaoo  from  graafdng  the  tranaoendeataL 

(2)  But  what  is  revealed  truth,  and  on  what 
teetunouT  is  it  to  be  received  t  To  this  the  answer 
is  that  the  objective  content  of  revelation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  is  to  be  received 
ou  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  God,  who 
commanded  the  ught  to  shine  ont  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearia,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ*  (2  Co  The  illmnination  that  enables 
the  soul  to  see  God  in  the  KUe  is  a  direct  act  of  His 
grace,  administered  bj  the  Holy  Sjiirit.  Bat  the 
Holy  Ghost  gives  only  the  illumination.  The  know- 
ledge of  Godoomes  from  without.  It  is  seen  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  Scriptore 
testifies.  This  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God  given  in  Scriptore  is  '  faith.'  Faith  is 
not  a  subjective  emotion  or  personal  appropriation 
of  Christ.  It  is  an  intellectual  act.  It  is  belief  in 
the  Bible  in  its  totality  as  the  word  of  God,  on  the 
teatimony  of  tht  Holy  Ohott,  i.e.  through  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  Rolj  Ghost  illumining 
the  soul  of  the  believer,  'without  any  kind  of 
collateral  support,  or  any  other  evidence  or  testi- 
mony whatever.'  There  is  no  mysterious  meaning 
in  the  theologioal  term  'beliet  'Belief  is  our 
holding  of  a  u^ig  for  tenth  which  is  told  us  by 
another  person,  merdy  on  account  of  t^t  person  s 
oredibili^  or  authority.'  We  believe  earthly 
things  on  human  testimony,  heavenly  things  on 
Divine.  Barclay  is  here  domg  what  all  the  great 
theologians  have  done.  He  is  rimpi;  interpreting 
his  own  experience.  He  saw  that  all  the  argu- 
ments for  the  being  of  God  were  untenable  and 
inconclusive.  And  yet  he  knew  that  this  fact, 
instead  of  shaking  his  faith,  seemed  only  to  confirm 
it.  Hia  fsith,  therefore,  came  from  a  deeper  source 
than  logical  reasoning.  It  was  inevitable.  It  was 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  if  he 
held  by  the  intellectual  nature  of  faith,  and  made 
it  grasp  an  objective  reality  outside  of  the  soul 
itself,  it  was  because  he  aJso  saw  the  extreme 
danger  of  allowing  his  faith  to  be  merged  into  a 
mere  subjective  emotion  which  might  lure  him 
into  all  the  vagaries  of  mysticism.  He  refused 
to  separate  between  the  practical  and  the  pure 
reason,  as  Kant  did.  He  held  rathCT,  with  the  later 
idealists,  that  the  postulates  of  experience  were 
as  much  intellectually  apprehended  and  had  as 
genuine  an  objeetdve  valiaity  as  the  inferences  of 
syllogistic  reasoning. 

(3)  And  this  conception  of  the  nature  of  faith  led 
to  the  distinctive  tenet  which  brought  him  into  most 
direct  oollisiiHi  with  the  tiieology  of  his  time,  and 
was  the  cause  <tf  his  b^i»  repelled  as  a  heretic  even 
hom  the  most  evangelicu  Churches — the  asauranoe 
of  salvation.  It  was  his  insistence  upon  this  point 
as  of  the  very  essence  of  faith  that  was^  the  cause 
of  the  charge  of  antinomianiam  to  which  he  was 
continually  subjected.  To  understand  his  point  of 
view,  we  must  pUoe  ourselvea  in  the  tiiemo^oal 
atmosphere  of  his  day.   The  *  Moderates '  were  ex- 
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treme  Calviniits  in  theory,  hot  moraliste  tn  thtir 
practical  teaching.  The  diBtinotiTe  docbrines  of 
Christianity  formed  simply  the  background  of  Uieir 
prelections,  and  bad  little  vital  relation  with  the 
ethical  life.  The  'Evangelicals,'  again,  were  mode- 
rate in  their  Calvinism,  iTiBiiit,iTig  strongly  on  the 
universality  of  Christ's  atonement,  bat  they  made 
faith  a  mystic  qoalitv  which  was  inwrought  with 
the  very  texture  of  tneir  religious  practice.  The 
atonement  was  sufBdent  for  the  whole  race  of 
humanity,  but  the  elect  alone  were  saved ;  for  the 
atononent  meant  simply  a  free  offer  of  the  gospel, 
which  became  efficacious  in  the  soul  of  the  Iwliever 
only  by  an  '  appropriating  act '  of  which  thev  oould 
gire  no  clear  account.  When  a  sinner  oecame 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  sin,  his  great 
endeavour  was  to  obtain  'an  interest  in  Cluist.' 
This  he  reached  through  a  soul-struggle  in  which 
he  passed  from  despair,  through  doat&  and  fears 
ana  fervent  prayers,  to  a  modified  assuranoe  which 
was  chequered,  even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest 
saint,  with  strange  misgivings  lest  after  all  he 
was  not  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  practical  test  as 
to  wheUier  he  was  in  a  state  of  grace  was  his 
good  works  ;  for  good  works,  though  powerless  to 
secure  salvation,  yet  neoeasarily  flowed  from  the 
*  appropriation '  of  Christ. 

Now  Barclay  opposed  both  of  tiiese  parties  with 
a  vehemence  rendered  impressive  by  bis  large 
OMunand  of  the  language  of  invective.  The 
Moderates,  in  tlu&r  emqnent  laudations  of  the 
beanty  of  virtue,  had  no  need  of  faith.  But  the 
Evangelicals  were  even  worse,  far  thev  made  God  a 
liar  and  blasphemed  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  To 
believe  was  to  be  saved,  and  belief  meant  simply 
faith  in  tiie  Scriptural  record.  This  faith  was, 
indeed,  a  nft  of  God.  It  wpa  Uie  illumination  of 
th«  Holy  Ghost  making  the  reoord  luminous,  and 
oommending  it  to  the  believer's  heart  and  oon- 
•oienea  It  came  unlndden,  and  was  not  to  be 
mayed  for,  nay,  could  not  be  prayed  for ;  for  only 
the  prayer  of  ndth  was  effioaeions,  and  without 
6dth  the  sinner  knew  neither  what  to  pray  for  nor 
to  whom  to  address  his  prayer.  Barclay^  repudiated 
the  religion  of  doubts  and  fears  and  misgivings  as 
of  tiie  deviL  For  a  believer  to  doubt  of  his  own 
salvation  was  simply  to  doubt  tiie  veraoi^r  of  the 
Holy  Ghoet,  and  proved  that  he  was  no  believer. 
'Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is 
bom  of  God '  (IJn  5').  If  a  man  is  bom  of  Glod,  then 
he  is  spiritually  alive,  and  life  is  its  own  evidence. 
'  He  that  believeth  bath  the  witness  in  himself,  as 
he  hath  oonsciousness  in  himself  of  life  and  beins^ 
while  he  is  alive  and  awake,'  And  again,  ■  ShaUl 
then  doubt  or  deny  that  I  certainly  see  and  exactly 
distingnish  colours  and  objects  with  my  own  eyes, 
because  anotiier  man  is  unhappy  enongh  to  be 
blind,  or  must  needs  be  so  perverse  as  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  then  affirm  that  he  cannot  see  the  objects 
which  X  see  and  confess  I  do  see  t  Is  his  bluuuiees 
or  pervosuMBR  ai^  argument  against  my  sight  and 
my  pleasure  (heremt  I  wonlaindeed  gladly  open 
the  windows  of  bis  chamber  to  let  in  light.  Iwoold 
set  before  him  all  the  agreeable  objects  I  myself 

Eerceive  ;  but,  alas  !  I  cannot  open  tiie  eyes  of  the 
lind  or  convert  the  perverse.* 
It  is  plain  that  Barclay  is  not  taking  the  word 
'belief'  in  a  mere  oonveaticmal  sense.  It  is  not 
the  graeral  belief  we  give  to  mattors  we  have 
never  thought  over,  but  accept  simply  as  part 
of  our  environment.  It  is  therolief  which  comes 
from  personal  conviction  of  a  truth  that  enforces  a 
rule  of  conduct,  such  as  our  belief  in  causation  or 
the  uniformity  of  natural  law.  And  this  belief 
comes  only  through  the  supernatural  action  of  tiie 
Holy  Ghost.  It  difibra  from  the  'faith*  of  the 
EvangeUcaU  in  being  more  an  intelleotual  act  than 
a  snbjeotive  emoticm;  iw  the  'apprtqiriation'  of 


Christy  which  to  them  alone  aeoniea  salvation,  is 

essentially  subjective  in  its  nature.  The  diffarenee 
between  the  two  parties  is  a  very  real  one,  and 
Barclay  is  much  nearer  the  modem  standpoint 
than  to^  were.  In  fact,  Barclay  is  here,  with 
Ritschl,  making  a  '  value  judgment.'  Jesus  Christ 
has  to  him  the  value  of  God,  and  simply  to  realize 
this  is  salvation.  It  is  to  be  within  the  Kingdom. 
Barclay  realizes  it,  not  through  any  historical 
evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  reoord,  nor  through 
any  metaphysical  reasoning  as  to  the  personality 
of  the  Son,  out  because  Itie  becomes  luminous  to 
him  when  he  accepts  it,  becanse  the  Holy  Ghoet 
testifies  to  his  soul  and  conscience  that  the  fact 
is  so.  There  is  here  no  room  for  doubt.  He  is 
simply  treading  the  solid  rook  of  experience.  He 
is  trusting  his  own  consciousness,  and  he  oaonot 
do  otherwise.  His  assnrance  is  perfeot,  and  it  Is 
synonymous  with  his  faith. 

(4)  And  from  this  position  resulted  certain  other 
tenets  that  ran  counter  to  the  religions  ideas  of 
his  age.  The  sin  of  unbelief  was  the  blasphemy 
against  the  HoIt  Ghost,  which  oould  not  be  for* 
nven  uther  unoer  the  old  dinwnsatini  or  under 
the  new.  Fw  to  donbt  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost^  to  obeoore  the  inner  illumination,  was 
to  be  in  a  stato  of  perdition.  So  long  as  that  state 
lasted  salvation  was  impoamble,  because  light  was 
impossible.  This  was  evidently  the  meaning  of  his 
teaching,  though  Barclay  takes  the  old  theological 
words  in  the  w.  tbeologioal  sense.  Fttrtberi  it  waa 
imposnUe  for  a  dnner  to  pray  for  his  own  eon- 
vemon.  Barclav  knew  that  for  him  the  was 
shining  while  otners  were  in  d&rkneea.  ^  oould 
account  for  the  fact  only  on  the  old  lines  of  pre* 
destination.  The  sinner  oould  but  wait  and  be 
luarive  till  God  of  His  free  grace  opened  his  eyes. 
Prayer  waa  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  bdieW, 
who  was  to  pray  for  greAar  sanctity,  because  that 
entrance  into  the  Kingdom  which  was  salvation 
was  but  the  first  stop  in  his  spiritual  progress. 
Moreover,  the  Lord's  Supper  waa  not  a  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  God — a  solemn,  mystic  rito  to 
be  approached  with  fear  and  trembling,  because 
Christ  was  present  at  a  Communion  Table  as  He 
was  present  nowhere  else.  Believers  were  alwa^ 
to  be  holy,  and  required  no  more  special  prepara- 
tion to  commemorato  the  death  of  Christ  at  a 
Communion  Table  than  to  commemorate  His 
resurrection  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Barclay  held 
that  the  idea  of  covenant-renewal  at  the  Lord's 
Table,  with  the  mystic  sense  of  a  Real  Presence 
hovering  around  it,  led  loRioally  to  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  Sacoifioe  of  the  Mass.  His  views 
were  those  associated  with  the  name  of  Zwinglt 

(6)  Barclay's  conception  of  Scripture,  in  which  to 
his  opponents  he  seemed  merely  to  oe  settins  himself 
up  as  the  only  inffJlible  intei^retor  of  Holy  Writ, 
must  be  taken  in  the  light  of  his  whole  systom, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  an  inevitable  deduotion 
from  bis  central  tenet.  To  Barclay  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  Jesus  Chrnt  as  the  only 
Revealer  of  God.  *  God  .  .  .  hath  shined  in  oar 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ*  (2  Co  4*). 
But  the  knowledge  of  God  through  Jesns  Cluist  cams 
to  him  from  the  word  of  God.  And  the  word  of  God 
was  the  Holy  Scriptura  Her^  again,  the  poution 
is  exactiy  kke  that  of  lUtschl,  but  there  is  this 
difierence:  Ritschl  approaches  a  Bible  that  has 
been  critically  examined,  dissected,  re-constracted. 
He  can  no  longer  maintain  the  old  theory  of  in- 
spiration, but  ae  is  satisfied  that  the  spiritual 
process  which  Scripture  records  remains  unim- 
paired. That  process  can  be  read  and  understood 
only  through  Jesns  Christ,  who  is  the  One  Revealer 
of  God,  a  knowledjge  of  whom  is  life  eternal. 
BarcUqr,  fimn  the  ommmstanees  ttt  his  time^  had 
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to  Moept  the  Bible  nnoriticaUy.  The  Bible  mm  m 
book  oiotated  by  God  to  inspired  penmen,  who 
wrote  euetly  what  God  told  them,  whether  they 
nnderatood  it  or  not.  This  was  the  general  idea  of 
Uie  a^,  and  Barclay  differs  from  his  oontemporariee 
only  in  holding  it  more  clearly  and  eoDsutently 
than  they  did.  The  subject  of  the  Bible  is  Jeens 
Christ  and  His  salvation,  and  in  a  book  practically 
written  by  God  there  most  be  no  iirateTaooies. 
The  Bible  invitea  a  doee  and  payexfnl  etody. 
Thwe  are  eome  pwti  of  it  whidi,  to  Hm  sonl 
illumined  by  the  Holy  Ghost*  are  dear  as  orystaL 
There  are  othets  that  are  dark  and  obeeore.  The 
tnie  principle  of  interpretation,  therefore.  Is  hold- 
ing fait  by  Jesus  Clirist,  the  main  thesis,  to  interpret 
the  obeenre  by  the  clear.  The  Holy  Ghost  Himself 
supplies  a  elue  to  tiie  right  interpretatirai  in  the 
ntowMMS  made  in  the  GmdcIs  to  the  fulfilment  of 
imqdieey  in  the  Messiah.  Many  <rf  these  pMsaces 
an  from  the  Psalms,  and  it  waa  to  the  Psalma  that 
Beielay  specially  deroted  his  remarkable  powers 
of  exwesis.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Erangelista 
mniiMd  tlie  Psalms  as  simplT  prophetic  bi<^rraphies 
oruM  coming  Messiah,  and  uus  idea  fell  in  enotly 
with  hit  thwryof  Holy  Writ.  niePMlmsin  no 
wise  ezwess  the  emotions  of  the  penmen.  If  they 
did,  it  u  clear  that  their  reUsion  must  bare  been 
dangwonsly  similar  to  that  rw^n  of  doubts  and 
fears  which  he  repudiates.  They  are  the  expres- 
sion other  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Mesaiah  when 
tlw  whole  weight  of  the  world's  dn  pressed  upon 
Hhn,  or  of  the  sufferings  and  triomphs  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  There  is  no  ▼erse  in  the  Psalter 
that  is  not  a  reference  either  to  Christ  Himself  or  to 
His  Church.  Barclay  has  his  canons  of  criticism, 
which  are  too  long  to  be  detailed  here,  but  which 
show  a  careful  study  of  tiie  Psalms,  and  a  singular 
appreciation  of  those  points  which,  in  other  hands, 
hare  yielded  different  eonolusicms.  He  notioes, 
€.g,,  t£at  the  last  two  rerses  of  Psalm  61  hare  not 
tM  pezsonal  note  of  what  precedes,  and  uses  them 
to  gire  a  Mesaianio  interpretation  to  the  whole. 
He  points  out,  too,  how  his  method  of  exegesis  gets 
orer  the  difBculty  of  the  oursiDg  Psalms.  It  is 
inoonoelTable  that  any  of  the  saint«  of  God  could 
hare  uttered  sneh  curses  upon  their  personal 
enenileB.  But  wImu  we  know  tiiat  the  speaker  is 
He  who  said,  *  Yengeanee  is  mine,'  and  that  thoee 
■wbxm  He  is  cursing  are  the  enemies  of  the  gospel, 
the  difficulty  disappears.  Barclay  translated  the 
Psalms  into  Englisn  rerse,  bringmg  out  in  each 
whi^  he  eonoeived  to  be  its  Messianie  meaning. 
The  book  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  book  of 
mdse  fai  the  Berean  Chun^  but  it  is  notaUe 
uat,  in  1826,  the  edition  pnbUnied  for  this  pnrpose, 
while  it  contains  his  dissertation,  faUs  haek  upon 
the  familiar  vendon  onnmoa  to  all  Frasbytenan 
Churches. 

Barclay's  religious  system  has  fallen  into  com- 
plete obuvion.  Of  the  churches  he  founded  not  a 
dngle  trace  remains.  He  lacked  the  qnritual 
mwietism  neoesBarr  to  be  a  great  reU^ous  leader, 
ana  his  theological  poitition  is  deficient  in  that 
mystic  element  which  touohes  the  heart  and  excites 
enthusiasm.  He  was  a  metaphyrician  rather  than 
a  prophet,  an  acute  reasoner  rather  than  an  inspired 
risionary,  though  neither  was  his  knowledge  of 
[diilosopiv  sufficientiy  wide  nor  his  mental  nasp 
soffidenuy  strong  to  enable  him  to  break  rrom 
his  MiTiroaments  and  find  his  proper  sphere.  He 
was  intmaely  assertive  in  holding  his  tenets,  and 
Ilia  powers  of  vituperation  were  extraordinary, 
necessarily  repelling  instead  of  conciliating  op- 
ponents. But,  at  the  same  tune,  he  has  his  own 
dUtinctive  place  in  the  histtny  of  the  development 
4^  religions  thought,  and  his  ideas  liave  enough 
permanuit  vitality  in  them  to  entitle  tiiem  to  a 
better  fate  than  tn«y  have  rec^Tad. 


ijmuTnai— lbs  soooobI  oI  Bwolv't  Bte  has  htm  tabs 
from  ttM  noofdi  ol  tlw  Pmbrtor  of  Fbrdoon,  axtnoti  nlfttiog 
Co  hia  QMA  having  bMO  maoe  by  the  B«t.  J.  Brown  ot  Barrie, 
pmt^tay^lert,  tod  stoo  trom  the  MmtoHaU  of  Ou  Aram 
•ASMBiA^,  the  ofldal  nomd  of  th*  CbuKh  ia  Edlnbanib,  In  tbs 
poMnrionof  the  writw.  There  !■  a  life  of  Barfw  la  Chambars's 
Biogr^Mta  qfEmbunt  Sootfmm,  18S6.  aod  Bib  Dte^itarf 
Smonat  Bfograpkv,  tad  ehort  aoooonti  ia  Htm  praflxad  to 
wkMweditkiaeoihkworkB.  A  brtatoxporittoiotbls  doctrines 
!•  Ktreo  In  a_p»^os  to  an  edition  of  WitkoM  fbttA.  vithoM 
<?o3,  br  D.  TVom  of  Uverpool  in  1888.  See  alK>  AccUbaU 
Campbell,  jreeM«ayar.AeMtot<oit,178»;  AvtobUtgrm^  ttf  i)r. 

law.  A.  MTTfTfBWi 

BERENGAR.— Berengar  (B^renger)  was  bom 
at  Tours  about  1000  A.D.  He  was  educated  at 
Chartres,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Folbwt,  the  Bishop 
of  Chartres.  In  1031  he  became  Director  of  the 
Cathedral  School  at  Tours.  About  1040  he  was 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Angers,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  live  at  Tours.  Some  eight  years  later 
it  was  widely  reported  that  he  was  advocating  an 
opinion  that  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  are  only  figures  and  likenesses  of  the 
body  and  blood  oi  Christ,  and  not  the  body  and 
blood  themselves.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  answer  to  remonstrances  which  were 
addreseed  to  him  by  bis  friends,  Adelman  of  Lifege 
and  Hugh  of  Langres.  In  1050  he  wrote  to 
Lanfrano,  the  Prior  of  Bee,  who  was  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  he  agreed  with 
John  the  Scot  about  t^e  Eucharist,  probably  mean- 
ing by  'John  the  Scot'  the  treats  of  Ratrantiu 
On  the  Body  and  Blood  ofth*  Lord,  under  the  beliu 
that  this  was  the  work  of  John  Scotns  Erigena. 
In  a  Council  held  at  Borne  in  lOfiO  under  Pope 
Leo  IX.  this  letter  was  read,  and  Bereneax  was 
exocmimunicated.  At  a  Council  held  at  Brionne, 
near  Bee,  a  littie  later,  he  is  said  to  have  made 
some  kind  of  retraetatawL  KingfiemyL  of  France 
imprisoned  him ;  and  in  September  lUBO,  while  he 
was  in  prison,  bis  opinions  were  condemned  at  a 
Council  held  at  Vercelli.  A  month  later  there 
was  another  condemnation  in  a  Council  held  at 
Paris.  In  10S4  at  a  Council  meeting  at  Tours 
under  the  presidency  of  HUdetnrand,  afterwards 
Pope  Gregory  TU.,  as  Papal  legate,  Berengar  denied 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  declared 
that  after  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  are 
really  tihe  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Five  years 
later,  at  a  Council  held  at  Rome,  when  Nicholas  u. 
was  Pope,  Berengar  burnt  his  writings,  and  either 
aotually  signed,  or  gave  some  kind  of  assent  to,  a 
paper  drawn  up  ^  Cardinal  Humbert  in  tiie 
loUowing  terms  i 

'I,  Berengar,  aa  nnvortbT  deaoon  of  the  Ohuroh  of  St. 
Uanrtoe  of  Angera,  uknowledgtng  the  true  Cathotio  and 
ApoetoUo  faith,  uutltematlH  BTsry  hareejr.  eipeclAlljr  that 
oonoernlng  wtiioh  I  liave  liltherto  been  In  111  repute,  wblob 
attempte  to  afBrm  Uiat  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  placed  on 
the  aliMr  are,  after  ooaaeoratlon,  only  a  aeonment  and  not  the 
raal  body  end  blood  ot  oar  Lord  Jeaoa  Chriat,  and  that  theao 
oaonot  be  held  ot  broken  bjr  the  handa  of  the  prleate  or  cniabad 
br  the  teeth  of  the  bathfnl  with  the  aenaee  bat  only  by  wxy  ol 
aaorament.  And  I  aaaant  to  the  H0I7  Roman  and  Apoatotlo 
See,  and  with  mouth  and  heart  I  profeaa  that  conceminK  the 
aaonment  of  the  Lord'a  TaUe  I  hold  the  faith  which  theLord 
and  venerable  Pope  Nloholaa  and  thia  Holy  Synod  have  by 
Bvmn^lloal  and  ApootoUcal  authority  delivered  to  be  held  and 
have  oonllrmed  to  me,  namely,  that  tiie  bread  and  wine  which 
are  plaoed  on  the  altar  are,  after  oonaecratton,  not  only  \ 
aaorameat,  but  alao  the  real  body  and  blood  ot  oar  Lord  Jeeua 
Chriat,  and  that  with  the  aenaee,  not  only  by  way  ot  aaoTament 
but  In  reality,  tbeee  are  held  and  broken  by  the  handi  of  the 
prieets  and  are  oruabed  by  the  teeth  ot  the  t^lhfuL'* 

For  some  time  after  thU  Council  any  controversy 
in  this  matter  was  confined  to  theological  diHcus- 
sion  by  means  of  writings.  Further  condemnations 

*  The  wording  ot  thia  document  ia  capeUe  ot  two  Interpreta* 
tiona.  It  la  oaually  thought  to  be  the  exprearion  of  a  wholly 
natural  and  carnal  view  ol  the  BuobarUtlo  pretence.  On  the 
Other  band.  It  waa  explained  by  the  medi»val  tbeologlani  to  be 
•  looae  way  of  stating  that  the  conaeorated  aacranient  held  In 
the  band  and  eaten  m  tba  moatti  ia  the  body  of  Chriat.  H  is 
not  uBllkely  Oat  la  a  paalo  such  emreadoB  aa  that  la  tbs 
doomncBt  m^t  ba  ^vm  to  ttili  belief. 
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were  passed  on  the  teaching  of  Berengar  at  Councils 
held  at  Poitiers  in  1076,  and  at  Saint  Maizent  in 
I076>  In  1078  a  Connoil  wafl  held  at  Rome  under 
Pope  Gregory  vn.,  vhoee  policy  'botii  before  and 
after  ho  oeo^me  Pope  was  aimed  at  protecting 
Berangar  "by  endeaTonring  to  find  a  form  of  words, 
in  aeoordanoe  with  the  ordinaiy  bdUef,  which  he 
00 old  aocept.  At  this  Gonncil  Berengar  assented 
to  a  statement  of  mnch  more  genend  character 
than  that  which  had  been  required  at  Rome  in 
1069.    It  was  in  these  terms : 

<  I  profeH  ttwt  tbe  breftd  of  tfae  tUrnt  U,  ftfter  oonaeantion, 
the  FMl  body  of  Chiiflt,  which  wm  bora  of  ttae  Vli^a.  wblob 
aufferM  on  uie  oro«,  which  nttetli  on  the  right  hud  of  th« 
Fftther ;  uxl  that  the  wln«  of  the  alter,  after  ft  bai  beeo  ooi- 
■aerated,  is  the  real  blood  which  fIow«d  from  the  tide  of 
Obrlet' 

In  1079  anoUier  Council  was  held  at  Rome,  and  at 
this  Berengar,  after  some  straggles,  anbecribed  a 
statement  which  was  more  ezplioit  than  that  of 
thA  pgrerions  yeax,  but  without  the  BpeoiBl  kind  of 
langdage  whidi  bad  marked  the  declantioit  of 
1069.  This  statement  was  as  follows : 

'I,  Berengar,  beUen  with  my  heart  and  oonfeea  with  mj 
mouth  that  tbe  bread  and  wine  which  are  plaoed  on  the  altar 
are,  by  the  mrfterT  of  the  hotr  prayer  and  the  worda  of  our 
Bederanor,  >ubatentially  oonraried  into  the  real,  and  true,  and 
Ufe^ving  fleeh  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jmus  ChrlBt,  and  are, 
after  the  omneoratloD,  the  real  body  of  Ohrlst,  whioh  waa  boro 
of  tbe  ^%Rin,  and  whlidi  was  oftared  and  bung  on  tbe  croM  tOr 
the  aalTallon  of  the  world,  and  which  altteth  on  the  right  band 
of  the  Father;  and  the  real  blood  of  Obrist,  which  waa  ahed 
from  Hla  side,  not  only  by  way  otriga  and  aacramental  power, 
bat  in  peculiarity  of  nature  and  reau^  of  aubatanoe.' 
In  1080  a  Connoil  was  held  at  Bordeaux,  at  whi«h 
Berengar  made  a  statement  as  to  hia  belief,  which 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  Hm  Coiiiudl  aa 
satisfactory.  He  died  in  1088  at  St.  Coame,  an 
island  in  toe  Loire  near  Tours. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  what  tbe  opinioua  of  Berengar 
really  were.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  Taoillationa 
under  persecution;  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
mind  changed  to  some  extent  uom  time  to  time. 
Of  eontemporary  authorities  who  wrote  against 
him,  Lanfrano  and  Dnrand  of  Troam  say  tluit  he 
reguded  the  consecrated  elements  as  being  merely 
figures  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ:  while 
Witmund  of  Averaa  records  a  view  that  he  held 
an  opinion  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
united  with  the  dements  so  that,  without  the 
Iwead  and  wine  be^g  changed,  the  body  and  blood 
are  present  in  the  consecrated  sacrament.  In  his 
own  treatise.  On  the  Holy  Supper,  it  is  q^uite  clear 
that  he  denies  anv  destruction  or  material  change 
or  oonTersion  of  tne  bread  and  wine,  and  any  idea 
of  a  carnal  or  natural  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ ;  but  as  to  the  further  question  whether  he 
meant  that  tbe  oonseerated  elements  are  the  body 
and  Uood  of  Christ  in  actual  spiritual  reality  or 
that  they  an  so  only  figuratively  or  Tirtnaily, 
there  are  passages  which  tell  in  both  directions. 
It  is  not  impOBSiole  that  this  difficulty  in  interpret- 
ing his  language  reflects  some  degree  of  unoertaioty 
in  his  own  mind :  and  such  nnoertiunty  may  afford 
part  of  the  explanation  <A  his  ftulnie  to  meet 
oppoeitim  and  persecution  in  any  steadfast  and 
consistent  way.  There  appear  to  have  been  two 
schools  among  his  followers,  one  of  which  main- 
tained that  tne  consecrated  elements  are  merely 
figures  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  while  the 
oUier  asserted  a  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
nnitedj  through  tne  consecration,  with  the  bread 
and  wine,  without  any  change  in  the  la«ad  and 
win«  theniaelTeB. 

LrmLAnmi. — Btrtngar.  Tvron.  ds  $aon  ecena  adv.  Lan- 
franmm,  ed.  Tlaofaer,  Berlin,  1834;  Lanfranc,  'de  cotp.  et 
amg.  Domini  adr.  Berengar.  Tnron.,'  in  PL  cL ;  Durand  of 


SuMtonait  Pair.  Optm.  SOtela,  xzzriiL ;  Addmaa  of  LJtoe. 
*d«  BulMrM.  ■Hsananto  ad  Bemgsr.  i^litoI«.'lnPX  oxUO. ; 


Hugh  of  Langrea,  Tract  de  corp.  et  mjut.  Ohriitl  &  Beratar.,' 
ib.  cxliL ;  Mardouio,  ConeUia,  vL  (1).  1016,  lOlQ,  1017,  1018, 
lOSl,  lose,  IMI,  1042,  Wbij  U61-UH,  us?,  U88:  Uual, 
AMptaMnANN,  IL  27-aO;  VsraeL  *Bteanf«r  da  iJonn,'  In 
Taoant-Uaiwenot^  Diet.  Su  AM.  OUiMZ  7ZS-7tt;  Gora 
DOtenatitint  m  StMteU  wwnef ai  rttt  t*«  JiwmaCtoa.  18» 

SI.  848^ ;  RobtttMO,  HttL  ^  CArMliM  CAurefc,  ine.  It 
;  Bowdos,       <Md  i'ontfibaM  4^  (A«  Sm^ 

UiO.  0.  S40^uTHariiack,  Hit.  ^tfDomna (Eng.  tr.  1891-W). 
tL  4<-61;  Stoo^  BUt.  A>et.  </  %oIy  £«ckaHt(,  lSo£ 
L  U4-SW;  Scbndfcnr,  Bmm^ar  wa  3bun,  ann  LAt>^  mi 
nAm  lAkn^  Munich,  IBM.  DaBWELL  STOHL 

BE9IYX.— Sea  Bb^X. 
BERKELEY.— 

I.  Life. — Georyo  Berkeley,  faiihop  and  i^dloaopher,  wia  bora 
on  12th  March  18SS  at  Dyaert  in  the  county  of  KUkeany, 
Ireland.  At  tbe  age  of  11  be  waa  aant  to  KUkenuy  aohool,  and 
four  yean  later,  In  1700,  left  for  Trinity  Oollege,  Dohiin,  where 
In  the  various  capadtiea  of  ondergraduate,  gradoate,  fellow, 
and  tator  be  remained  for  tbe  next  twelve  yean.  Tin  latter 
half  of  thla  reddence  at  Trinity  OoU^  is,  so  far  aa  hii  philo- 
sophy is  oonoemed,  the  most  Important  period  of  his  life.  For 
It  waa  then  Uiat  he  thought  oat  nla  leading  philoaophloal  ideas 
Mid  published  his  chief  pbilosophkal  worln.  His  later  life  did 
not  lack  opportunitlea  wparenily  no  leas  favoutabie  for  phDo- 
aopbioal  renexkm ;  but  us  inteteata  had  by  that  time  been 
laKely  diverted  to  praotlcal  work,  and,  even  aa  regards  iMo- 
sopby  itself,  his  first  oonstruotive  impulse  seems  to  have  yUded 
to  the  receptive  mood  of  the  meditadve  scholar. 

The  next  period  of  Berkeley's  life  is  divided  between  foreign 
travd  and  resldenoe  In  London,  where  ha  speedily  became  inti- 
mate with,  and  greatly  esteemed  by,  the  cultured  society  of  the 
Ijme,  inoloding  uteiary  men  such  aa  Stede,  Addison,  Swift,  and 
Pope^  At  tbe  end  of  1718  he  went  abroad  aa  obai^ain  to  the 
biuliant  but  eooentrio  Lord  Peterborough,  and  spent  nearly  a 
year  In  travel  In  France  and  Italy.  After  an  intarral  of  two 
years,  regarding  which  little  is  known,  wa  find  him  again  In 
Itely,  this  time  aa  travelling  tutor ;  and  ol  this  tour,  {wolonged 
over  some  four  years,  and  covering  a  consMarabla  of  Italy 
and  Bidly,  a  partial  record  has  sarrlvad  In  ttia  shape  ol  a 
private  JtMtwd,  which  oophmtly  Otastaatss  Us  impartial 
curiosity  and  does  obsoration. 

The  period  of  bis  lite  which  tMoinawtlli  his  return  to  London, 
at  the  end  d  17M,  is  marked  out  by  the  conception,  attempted 
tealizatlon,  and  enforced  abandonment,  o(  his  singular  project 
for  founding  a  missionary  collega  at  Bermuda.  In  1784  De  was 
made  Dean  of  Derry.  In  the  prevlona  year  he  bad  reoeived  a 
totally  onexpaoted  legacy  from  a  lady  to  whom,  as  one  of  Us 
lettors  tails  us,  be  was  a  perfect  stranget— Hester  Tanbomrlgfa, 
better  known  In  oonnencn  with  the  life  of  his  friend  SwUt. 
^ds  Improvement  In  his  fortunes  enabled  Berkeley  to  devote 
bimselt  soiously  to  the  realisation  of  his  Bermuda  tchem&.  At 
length  hia  efforts  to  arouse  interest  ht  It  were  rewarded.  He 
obtained  a  Parllanmitaiy  vot«  of  £20^000.  The  mcmey,  bow- 
ever,  was  never  forthcoming ;  and  in  172S,  anxious  to  oocvlDoa 
people  that  he  was  in  earnest,  Berkeley  set  sail  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  but  latdT  married,  and  some  friends,  not  directly 
tor  Bermuda,  but  for  Bbode  Island,  where  he  was  to  await  paj- 
ntent  of  the  grant  After  some  three  yean'  vsJt^  It  benme 
dear,  from  a  broad  bint  given  by  tbe  mbilster  Walpole  him> 
self,  that  there  was  little  or  no  bop*  that  the  oflkU  amiBoas 
of  payment  would  ever  be  oBcrisd  out,  and  BaAatar  set  mlH 
once  more  for  ""g'*"^ 

Some  two  yean  after  bis  retnm  he  was  made  Biabop  of 
Cloyne.  and.  In  this  leUted  spot  In  tba  oountr  of  OoA,  Beitek?, 
whose  health  was  now  somewhat  broken,  spoit  tbe  next 
eighteen  yean  of  bis  lUe,  occuined  partly  irith  ptaotlcal  wmk, 
partly  with  scbolarly  study  and  miedltatlon.  In  17U  he  left 
Cloyne  to  reside  at  Oxfwd,  where  one  of  his  soM  was  goinrto 
be  educated ;  but  be  did  not  loner  survive  tbe  cbaaga.  ms 
death  took  plaoe  <»  Utb  Jannaijr 

2.  Works.— As  was  said  abore,  Berkeley's  most 
important  philoBophical  works  were  written  in 
early  life.  The  works  referred  to  are  the  Estay 
towards  a  new  Theory  of  Kwton  (1709),  rreaiiie 
eoneermttff  the  Principle  of  Sumaii  Knowledge 
(1710),  and  Three  Diaioguea  beiwe^  Hyku  and 
PhUonous  (1713).  These  works  will  be  dealt  with 
below.  To  this  period  belongs  also  a  discourse  on 
Passive  Obedienee  (1712),  which  is  important  as 
containing  a  brief  statement  of  his  views  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  ethical  and  political 
obligation.  The  content  of  social  and  political 
duty  is  defined,  according  to  Berkeley,  universal 
and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  by  which  he  means 
rules  of  action  whose  constant  observance  ia  i^ainly 
Been  to  be  necessary  to  the  general  well-being^  (a 
mankind.  "Die  sanction  of  duty  lies  in  the  Divine 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  motive  of  duty 
in  that  reasonable  regard  for  our  eternal  happiness, 
which  should  induce  us  to  obey  laws  of  nMuie  so 
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Buiotioned.  In  the  diaooaree  Berkeley  is  more 
peiticiilarty  ooncemed  to  show  (agamst,  t.a., 
Locke)  that  unlimited  passlye  obedience  to  the 
cdvil  ruler  is  a  law  of  nature. 

Upon  this  early  period  of  prodnctlTe  activity  a 
Irac  inteml  of  almost  twen^  JMum  nuued, 
broken  only  by  the  publication  in  1721  of  a  Latin 
treatise,  de  motUf  in  which  motion  and  causation 
are  disoussed  from  a  philosophical  pcnnt  of  view. 
Continental  travel,  London  society,  and  his  Ber- 
muda project  occupied  his  intereets,  and,  when  at 
length  the  quieter  years  of  waiting  at  Rhode  Island 
enabled  him  to  prodnoe  a  oonaideirable  work,  he 
cornea  before  us  less  as  a  philosopher  than  as  an 
apologist  of  morality  and  Ghiistian  rdigion.  Alei- 
phron,  or  the  Minute  PAiloeopAsr  (1733),  tiie  longest 
of  Berkeley's  writings,  consists  of  a  series  of  seven 
dialogaes  directed  'against  those  who  are  called 
Free-Thinkers.'  Under  the  somewhat  vague  desig- 
nation of  *  Free-Thinking,*  Berkeley  includes  tnae- 
taeaUy  any  tendeiuy  of  thouriit  which  h«  thinks 
hostile  to  the  beet  interests  of  morality  and  Chris- 
tian religion.  And  the  rather  nndiscriminating 
seal  whion  leads  him,  not  merely  to  condemn  the 
levity  of  BfandeviUe,  but  to  assiul  with  somewhat 
inadequate  etiticiBm  tiie  genuine  convictions  of 
ShaftesbuiT,  must  be  allowed  to  deserve  the 
censure  of  Dedng  *  not  without  a  tincture  of  clerical 
parly  siarit.' 

Tb«  Mtltar  dUogoM  »M  ftdmlnbU  anra^as  <rt  thfttUtrawy 
(orm,  ftDd  an  turtmiiij  w«U  iiiaiu(«d  lor  BerkeUr^  porposa. 
Two  tTpet  of  tr«e-ttalnkar  an  daploted  lor  os.  jUdpnron,  m 
oodUBot  In  bif  philoaopUoal  pret«n«Jon«  m  ba  la  oaToki  of 
real  thoroactamaa,  la  oapabto  ol  takinf  patt  In  reaaonabla 
dhwMiluM,  Dat  oao  nmr  aattdpata  toe  affaota  (rt  hli  own 
admlsilona,  and aooonmba briplwaty to oritlalwn.  HlaooDstant 
laoouraa  to  new  amunHita  nodaia  aaiy  ttia  mon  apparent  his 
•qiallclaUtj  ol  mind.  In  Ljiiciea,  on  the  other  hand,  free- 
oArMng  maaoa  little  more  than  an  abaenoa  of  moral  prlndpU. 
Ha  ti  tmtj  to  apout  the  estreoieat  ejmioal  Ttawa,  but  will  not 
trouble  hhnaalf  irith  eoaUined  argruneDt,  aod  remalna  anita 
nwHeoted  bj  oiittelMna  which  he  oannot  anrwar.  Ibe  later 
dUopua,  In  whkih  BerkelM  defenda  Ohriatiaiiltr  with  the 
weapona  of  a  now  antiquated  aptdogetloa,  are  undeniably 
tedlouB.  OoodderatlonB  o!  Utenuj  art  are  too  oftan  forp)ttan, 
and  tiM  natoial  tntarohsage  of  aignmant  and  saswar  gtrai 
plsoa  tD  imteiNtloD  and  lisnad  dfaqUdtlon. 

In  17SS  Berkeley  was  indooed  by  (he  ndsoono^ 
tioos  of  an  anonymous  critic  to  letuni,  with  a 
tract  on  The  Theory  of  Vieion  or  Vieual  ZMttguage, 
Vindieaied  and  Es^ptamed,  to  the  aisument  of  his 
earliest  work,  which  he  had  used  for  apologetic 
purposes  in  AMpKnn.  The  next  two  years  saw 
Um  invdved  vi  a  mathematioal  eontzoversy 
provoked  by  his  attonpt  to  show  that  matbema- 
udans  have  no  right  to  enlarge  upon  the  obsonrity 
and  defective  foundations  m  Teligions  doctrine, 
since  their  own  science  is  in  such  respects  by  no 
means  beyond  reproach.  Berkeley's  next  published 
woric,  TKe  Quenet,  which  appeared  in  tuee  parts 
(17S6-1787),  oonmsts  of  a  long  aeries  M  brief  and 
pointed  questions,  dedgned  to  call  his  fellow- 
oountiymen's  attention  to  the  sodal  and  eoonomic 
condition  of  Ireland  and  tiie  means  of  improving 
that  condition.  The  queries  give  ample  evidence, 
not  merely  of  the  very  genuine  and  practical 
character  of  Berkel^s  philanthropy  and  patriot- 
ism, Imt  also,  when  we  oondder  the  time  at  which 
be  wrote,  of  a  very  remarkable  grasp  of  economic 
truth  as  to  the  true  sources  of  real  wealth,  as  to 
money,  credit,  and  banldug,  and  as  to  the  inter- 
action of  moral  and  economic  causes.  Finally,  in 
1744  there  appeared  an  extraordinary  work  entitled 
Philoeophical  Refiexione  and  Inqmriet  concerning 
the  Virtvet  of  Tar-  Water,  better  known  by  the 
tide  of  Sirit,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition.  The  work  was  produced  primarily  to 
communicate  to  the  world  Berkeley's  own  convic- 
tion and  experience  of  the  medicinal  value  of  tar< 
water.  But  the  chain  of  reflexions  which  is  hung 
<m  this  medical  peg  proceeds  to  connect 
<tar  irithtta  Ughot  thaagUm  sbool  Wms,  tqr  Bnks  wUoh 


inroln  botanloal.  dwmloal,  pbysioloffiaal,  and  mataiAjalaal 
RMiiIatfaBa  that  are  nbtle  abcf  njsnoaL  .  .  .  Ita  anoniadTe 
luiln  ol  aaoaDdlnf  aitoioe  are  oonneoted  hr  ■  ffiadoal  arolotloa, 
dnt,  with  aitciMit  and  modem  Utentnre  oonoeroiiir  Fin ;  and, 
next,  with  the  maditatioM  of  the  greateat  of  the  aaoienta 
about  the  subataotia)  and  oanaal  dapandanoa  ot  tba  nidreiM 
upon  actira  Mind'  (Fraaer'a  Preiaoe  In  WvH»i,  toL  IIL  p. 
118). 

The  book  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  illustration 
of  tiie  learned  studies  which  oooupied  the  leisure 


not  proposed  as  piinciph  w,  but  barely  as  hints 
to  awaken  and  ezereise  uie  inquisitiTe  reader* 

(9350). 

3.  Philosophy.— For  a  statement  of  Berkel^a 
substantive  phuoeophy,  then,  we  must  dep«nd  on 
the  earlier  works  of  1709-1713,  together  with  the 
important  Conunoiualaee  Book  (fim  published  in 
Praaer*s  L^e  and  Lettere  of  Berkeley),  which  was 
kept  by  Berkeler  in  the  unmediately  preceding 
years  m  his  reeidence  at  Trinity  College,  and  in 
which  liis  philosophy  is  seen  in  uie  making.  The 
three  nuun  dootnnee  set  forth  in  theee  works  are 
those  of  Nominalism,  Immaterialism,  and  Acquired 
Visual  Perception,  and  all  three  furnish  real  and 
important  contributions  to  philosophical  tiionght. 
*  Ajuong  all  phUoeophers,  ancient  or  modem,'  says 
Ferrier  (Esssy  on  Berkeley  in  Ferrier's  Philoa. 
Benutim,  \9IB/S,  voL  ii.),  there  is  'none  who  presents 
fewer  vulnerable  points  than  Bishop  Berkel^.' 
And  this  is  probably  true  if  we  are  oontoit  to 
criticise  Berkeley  in  respect  of  the  tilings  which  lie 
actually  said,  not  in  respect  of  those  which  he 
left  unsaid.  Ferrier  goes  <m  to  point  out  the 
reason  of  Berkeley's  saooess  i 

*Tbe  paouUar  andowmaat  by  wfakk  Berkeley  waa  dbtin- 
nlahed,  tar  beyond  tola  pradooawon  and  oootempoiariea,  and 
far  beyond  abaoat  erery  pblloaopber  who  haa  iucoeedad  Um, 
was  the  eye  he  bad  for  f<UU,  and  the  ringnlar  Mrtinaoitiy  with 
which  be  reluaed  to  ha  dialodged  from  nia  bold  upon  ibem.* 
And  again,  'he  waa  a  apeoulator  In  the  tmaat  aanae  of  tba 
word ;  (or  apeonlatlOD  ...  Is  the  power  of  aedng  true  bote, 
and  ol  uRNrinf  (alee  onaa.'  *No  man  ever  delisted  leei  to 
aqiatlata  in  tba  re^ona  4rf  tba  abatract,  Uta  Im palpable,  tha 
(aaoital,  and  the  unknown.  Wa  heart  and  aool  ohxog  with  |n- 
aepaimbie  tenacity  to  (be  oonoreta  reaUtiM  of  the  nnlrena.' 

(I)  Nomineditm. — ^It  is  this  dislike  of  unreal 
abstiractions,  this  derire  to  see  concrete  facts  and 
to  see  them  as  they  are,  that  inspires  Berkeley's 
attack  on  *  abstract  general  ideas  *  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Prvncij^  of  Human  Knowledge.  He 
fastens  upon  a  well-meMiing,  but  not  altogether 
h&PP7>  passage  in  Loeke's  eitaety,  in  wMiu  that 
candid  inquirer  asks : 

*  Doea  It  not  require  aome  pain*  and  lUD  to  form  the  geoeral 
idea  of  a  triangle  ...  for  It  mnat  be  nettber  oUlqoe  nor  roo- 
tangle,  neither  aquilataral,  eqalcmraL  nor  aoalenon,  but  all 
ananoneof  theaeatoooeT  In  effect,  it  ia  aomethlng  imperfect 
that  oaonot  exiit,  an  idea  wherebi  aome  parte  of  eaveiaJ 
different  and  inoonaUteot  ideaa  are  put  together.' 

Berkeley  makes  short  work  of  this  passage ; 

'Ur.  Looke  acknowledgeth,'  he  nya  (In  a  later  work,  Dtfmttt 
V  Frtt-Thintimi  fn  MtmmuMm,  f  tS,  where  he  la  referring 
back  to  the  PrinoMu),  'It  doth  require  nalna  and  akill  to  fona 
hia  general  idea  A  a  triangle.  He  larOier  exproaaly  a^th  it 
mun  be  neither  oblique  nor  rectangular,  nedtlier  equilateral 
nor  Boalenum ;  but  all  and  none  ol  theee  at  onoe.  Ha  alao  aaith 
It  la  an  Idea  wherein  aome  parti  at  aeveial  different  and  in- 
oonaiateDt  ideaa  are  put  togeUter.  All  thta  looka  very  like  a 
oontradlcilon.  But,  to  put  the  matter  paat  dispute.  It  muit  be 
noted  that  be  afHnns  It  to  ba  eomewhai  Imperfect  thai  oanswt 
txitt ;  oonaaqnently,  the  idea  thereof  Is  impoeslble  or  inoon- 
aUlent' 

And  Berkeley  makes  bla  well-known  appeal  to 
the  reader  'to  look  a  little  into  his  own  thon^bts, 
and  there  try  whether  he  has  or  can  attain  to 
have'  such  an  idea  as  Locke  describes  (tntrod.  to 
Prindplee,  1 13).  Now  Berkeley's  main  contention 
in  this  attack  is  perfeotiy  sound,  vis.  that  a  general 
idea  is  something  toto  ecelo  different  from  a  con- 
fused image.  He  does  not,  it  most  be  observed, 
deny  that  there  are  general  ideas,  but  only  that 
there  are  aMraet  graeral  ideas,  i.e.  ideas  iriiioh 
can  be  imaged  e^art  tn  fMr  genmdUy^   Hia  own 
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example  of  gaunSimi  QtlrMng  makas  Uiis  point 
perfectly  dear : 

'SoppON  a  nometridao  to  dftmoBftnttng  tb«  msthod  of 
enttliv  •  line  In  two  mdaI  puti.  H«  dnwa,  for  buUnoe,  « 
btaok  litit  of  an  Inch  In  langth :  thU,  whkb  in  Uxelf  i>  ■  pMtl- 
cular  line,  la  nmrartbalsw  wlUt  regard  to  Ua  ilgDlflcfttlon 
geocnJ,  ^atoa,  aa  It  b  ttaen  naed.  It  raprcaonta  all  particular 
unaa  irtiataoflrer ;  ao  that  what  la  damonatrated  o(  ltud«inon- 
atratad  of  all  Uiwa,  or.  In  other  worda,  of  a  Una  In  nneral ' 
(Introd.  to  PrituipU;  1 18). 

That  i>  to  Ba^,  a  peioept  or  image  may  in  itself 
be  f  nite  definite  ud  partioolar,  and  yet  be  the 
Teluole  of  a  general  meaning.  Berkeley's  con- 
tention, tiien,  oonld  be  expre^ed  by  saying  that 
we  most  distingnish  sharply  between  an  image 
and  a  meanine,  and  mnst  plaoe  tme  geniurality 
not  in  images  but  in  meanings.  (The  recognition 
by  modem  psychology  of  the  pvnerie  image  does 
not  affect  tne  qnestion  of  primage.)  Kow,  the 
symbols  we  nae  to  express  general  meanings  are 
words,  and,  nnfortonately,  in  his  eagerness  to 
avoid  unreal  abstractions,  Berkeley  tends  to  say 
that  generality  is  umply  a  matter  of  the  applica- 
tion  of  names.  In  the  rongh  draft  (first  pabruhed 
by  Fraaer)  which  Berkeley  made  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Prineipln  he  atatea  this  view  in  a 
very  nncompromising  way : 

*  u  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  know  hla  own  maanlng.  I  do 
dedar*  that  tn  my  thoashta  the  word  *'  animal "  ia  naltlwr  nip. 
poaed  to  atand  for  an  ontverMl  natnra,  nor  yet  tor  an  abatract 
Idea,  which  to  ma  is  at  least  aa  abaurd  and  tnoomprehendbla  aa 
the  other.  Nor  doea  It  Indeed  [to  the  proposition  that  Helam* 
poa  la  an  animal]  stand  (or  any  Idea  at  afi.  All  that  I  intaod 
to  rignUj  tharaby  bdns  only  tnh  that  IM  partlonlar  thing' I 
oaOSelaittpuahaaarl^teMaallMl  Iqrttwnama  "aDbnaP" 
(rorfciS,  ilL  874). 

That  this  riew  cannot  be  maintained  is  certain. 
For  it  ia  evident  (1 )  that  the  *  right  to  be  called  by 
the  name  animal'  mnst  be  baaed  on  certain  pro- 
perties which  Melampns  poesesses  in  common  with 
other  animals ;  and  (2)  that  these  common  pro- 
perties may  be  made  an  object  of  thonght  That 
is  to  say,  there  most  exist  a  *  nniverMil  nature ' 
(tiiongh  not  an  abstract  nniversal  nature,  or  pla- 
tmio  4tdot),  and  we  must  be  able  to  think  that 
universal  natote  1^  means  of  a  general  idea 
(though  not  an  aburaet  genefal  idea  or  jfrntral 

It  is  to  this  same  tendency  to  let  the  meaning 
fall  oat  between  the  imago  and  the  word,  that  we 
must  trace  Berkeley's  algelnraio  theoiy  of  general 
disoonrse : 

<  In  reading  and  dlaoonraSng,  samsa  [are]  for  U»  most  part 
osad  as  lattera  are  In  Algebra,  in  whtoh,  thoogh  a  partloiilar 
qoantltr  be  marked  by  mob  letter,  yet  to  proceed  right  it  la 
not  nqniait*  that  in  every  step  each  Mtn  nugeat  to  your 
tboa|dita  that  particular  quantity  It  was  tippdSbtd  to  Hand 
tor  *  (Introd.  to  Prineiplst,  1 10). 

The  fatal  defect  of  this  theory  is,  that,  whereas 
in  Algebra  we  attend  to  the  symbols  themselves, 
in  reading  and  discoursing  we  attend,  not  to  the 
words  as  such,  but  to  their  meaninga  (trf.  Stout's 
AnalyOe  Fayehotogjf,  voL  L  p.  88). 

(8)  Metapofftiea  /ntmo^tfrialwin.— There  were 
tWD  general  ideaa  more  especially,  in  reepeot  of 
which  men  seemed  to  Berkeley  to  have  become 
the  victims  of  their  own  uureaT  abstractions— the 
ideas  of  Matter  and  Existence.  Ignoring  or  for- 
getting the  concrete  applications  on  which  the 
meaning  and  value  of  these  general  ideas  depend, 
men  had  oome  to  confer  in  thought  on  tht  mere 
obHraetion*  another,  and  aotuafly  more  funda- 
mental, sort  of  reality  than  that  poaaessed  1^  the 
concrete  experiences  from  which  the  abstractions 
are  illegitimately  derived.  '  Tis  on  the  discover- 
ing of  the  nature  and  meaning  and  import  of  ex- 
istence that  I  ohiefly  insist,'  says  Berkeley  in  the 
Gommot^laee  Book  {WorJar,  i.  17).  Now,  if  we 
are  to  discover  this  i«al  meaning  of  Exiatenoe,  we 
must  keep  oontinnaUy  before  our  view  Uie  actual 
conditions  under  whiw  aUme  this  general  idea  can 
find  partdcnlar  ^>plication.  We  mnst  not  be^, 
for  instance,  1^  making  the  perfect^  gzatnitous  I 


aaanmption  that  there  ia  a  real  or  absolute  exist* 
enoe  of  thinga,  totally  distinct  from  their  being 
perceived  or  known.  By  doing  so  wa  should  obvi- 
ously be  setting  up  a  general  idea  which  is  abstract 
in  the  bad  sense,  ttecanse  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  it  can  never  have  any  application  in  experi- 
ence. Yet  this  is  precisely  the  assumption  wnich 
the  free  and  uncritical  nae  of  abstract  general 
ideaa  like  Matter  and  Existence  leads  men  of 
science  and  philoao^era  to  make.  They  wish  to 
assert  the  rrality  ot  things,  especially  of  external 
or  material  things,  against  sceptical  doubts.  Bat 
they  choose  the  veiy  wont  possible  way  of  doing 
BO.  For  they  put  the  real  nature  of  things  quite 
outside  perception  or  knowledge,  and  thereby  re- 
move the  onfy  reason  we  have  for  asserting  their 
existence  or  reality  at  all,  viz.  that  we  have 
actually  experienced  it.  And  thua,  aa  a  ooase- 
quenoe  of  the  misuse  of  abstractions,  we  land  our- 
selves in  the  moat  absurd  contradiction — the  sap- 
posed  real  or  absolute  nature  of  things  is  nothing 
but  'the  fiction  of  onr  own  brain,  and  yet  we 
have  made  it  'inaccessible  to  all  onr  faculties' 
(Preface  to  Dialogwt  betwtm  SyUu  and  Plul' 
onout).  We  hare  by  onr  own  act  delivered  our- 
selves over  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  sceptic. 
When  we  are  pressed  as  to  what  we  mean  by  the 
absolute  existence  of  things,  we  have  to  admit 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all.  '  Me- 
thought  I  had  some  dilnto  and  aiiy  notion  of  Pore 
Entity  in  abstract;  bn^  ^F*™  attentum, 
it  hath  quite  vanished  out  ol  sight.'  Pure  being 
is  a  '  Mom^hing  in  general,  which  oeing  interpreteS 
proves  nothing '  {Dialogvea  f  Worh^,  i.  487]). 

We  must  retnm,  therefore,  Berkeley  argues  in 
efieot,  from  these  empty  and  mischievoos  abstrac- 
tions to  observe  the  actual  oondiUons  under  which 
we  predicate  existence.  And  we  obeerTa,m  the  first 
place,  that  the  things  we  affirm  to  exbt  are  things 
which  we  know,  t.«.  objecte  of  knowledge— in  the 
case  of  the  material  world,  objects  of  perception— 
and  that  the  existence  we  amrm  of  tnem  is  Uior 
known  or  perceived  existence.  We  affirm  them 
to  exist  in  that  manner  in  which  we  know  or  per- 
ceive them  as  existing.  Take  first  the  case  of 
material  or  sensible  things.  When  we  speak  of 
the  existence  of  material  things,  we  mean  thair 
existence  as  we  perceive  them.  Their  aa»,  as 
Berkeley  pute  it,  is  pereipi.  Of  an  existence  00 
their  part  different  in  kind  from  that  which  they 
have  aa  objecte  of  perception  we  know,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  can  know,  nothing.  '  If  thero 
were  external  bodies  [so  existing],  it  is  impossible 
we  shonld  ever  come  to  know  it;  and  if  there 
were  not,  we  might  have  the  veiy  same  reaaons 
to  think  there  were  that  we  have  now '  (PrineipUi, 
«20). 

To  express  the  fact  that  the  only  kind  of  exist- 
ence which  we  can  intelligibly  attribute  to  ma- 
terial things  is  that  kind  ot  existence  which  thfl7 
have  for  perception,  Berkeley  describes  them  as 
ideat,  i.e.  objecte  before  the  mind.  In  view  of 
Locke's  use  ot  the  term  'idea,'  this  mode  of 
expression  was  the  natural  one  for  Berkeley  to 
adopt^  hot  it  has  exposed  him  to  much  misunder- 
standing. To  it,  no  doubt,  is  mainly  due  the  con- 
stantly repeated,  but  largely  unjust,  aocnsatioB 
oif  anbjeetive  idealiam.  B^keley  was  quite  aware 
(tf  the  danger  of  what  we  may  call  tne  vopuiar 
misunderstanding  of  bis  tenninolt^.  '  It  sounds 
very  harsh,'  he  supposes  an  objector  to  urge,  'to 
say  we  eat  and  dnnk  ideaa,  and  are  clothed  wiUi 
ideas '  (see  his  answer  and  explanation  regarding 
the  use  of  the  term  '  idea '  in  Principlea,  |§  38,  89). 
He  was  also  aware  of  the  danger  of  a  more  anbtle 
or  ^hUoaopkictU  misundenrtanding,  via.  Uiat  of 
attributing  to  ideaa  some  other  land  of  idation 
to  the  mind  than  that  Bim|d.y  of  bang  olgects 
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before  it  '  It  may  perhaps  he  objeoted  that,  if 
extennon  and  fignre  exist  only  in  the  mind,  it 
follows  that  the  mind  is  extended  and  figured.' 
His  answer  is  that  'those  (jnalities  are  in  the 
mind  only  as  they  are  perceived  It — that  is, 
not  way  of  motU  or  attribuU,  hat  oalj  by  way 
of  idea'  (Prineiplay  |  40,  and  of.  the  iinportant 
paasaf^  in  DiahgvM  [Work^,  i.  470]).  But  the 
question  may  be  raised  whether  Berkeley  himself 
was  really  able  to  keep  himself  free  irom  the 
subtle  confusion  which  he  is  here  trying  to  obvi- 
ate. Does  not  the  halnt  of  daseriMng  things  as 
ideas  tend  to  make  him  regard  external  things  as 
simply  modifications,  or  private  possossioii^  otthe 
individual  mind  that  perceives  tneml  His  critics 
assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  did  so  regard 
them.  And  oertainly  he  makes  statements  which 
can  eaailT  be  understood  in  that  sense.  For  in- 
stance, *  What  are  [material  tbinKslbnt  tlie  things 
we  MioeiTe  hj  aonaet  and  what  do  we  perceive 
besides  onr  own  ideas  or  sensfttionst*  (PnneM«», 
1 4).  Or  again,  *  Did  mm  bnt  ocniaidar  that  the 
snn,  moon,  and  stars,  and  every  other  objaot  <rf 
the  senses,  are  only  so  many  sensations  in  their 
minds,  which  have  no  other  existence  but  barely 
being  perceived,  doubtiess  they  would  never  [as 
iddirfws  do]  fall  down  and  worship  thdr  own 
Mbat'  {Prineiplet,  g  M).  In  passages  like  these 
ha  seems  to  enunciate  subjective  idealism  in  its 
extronest  form.  Bnt  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ovexything  depends  on  the  prepossessioiis  with 
which  we  read  these  emphatic  statements.  When 
the  oritie,  who  reads  them  in  the  light  of  bis 
nady-maoa  distinction  btimm  idttu  and  f  Ainos, 
sees  that  things  an  s^d  to  be  nothing  but  ideas,  ne 
straightway  infers  that  all  reality  and  objectivity 
are  taken  out  of  them.  But  Berkeley,  who  en- 
tirely denies  the  distinction  m  the  wnM  in  mMcK 
tht  entic  iiU«nd»  it,  infers  no  such  Mmelnsion, 
On  the  contrary,  he  conceives  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  vindicating  for  our  perceptions  the 
reality  which  has  been  denied  to  tliem  in  order 
to  be  attributed  to  empty  abstraotions.  As  he 
himself  protests,  he  is  '  not  for  changing  things 
into  ideas,  but  rather  ideas  into  things  (iWoowM 
iWorktl*,  L  463]}.  'Those  hnmediata  objects  of 
perception,' says  Philonous  to  Hylas,  'which,  ac- 
cording to  Ton,  an  only  appearances  of  things, 
I  take  to  M  the  real  things  themselves*  (io.). 
From  this  point  of  view,  then,  it  is  much  nearer 
the  bnth  to  speak,  with  Professor  Fraser,  of 
Berkeley's  Immediate  Sense  -  Bealism  {L^t  ami 
Lttttn  of  BorkeUy,  p.  386,  when  see  alao  the 
illuminating  footnote  with  its  well-known  illustra- 
tion of  the  two  concentric  circles).  What  Berke- 
lay's  critics,  of  eourae,  obieot  to  Is  that  things 
and  ideas  ahoold  be  identiflad  at  alL  Bnt  unless 
tin  distinction  between  ideas  and  tiungs  Is  to  be 
asserted  in  that  absolute  fashion,  which  leads,  as 
Berkel^  himself  pointed  out,  direotiy  to  scepti- 
cism, the  objection  is  really  irrelevant.  For  any 
less  extreme  distincti<m  between  ideas  and  things 
is,  and  must  be.  from  Berkeley's  point  of  view,  a 
diatinotian  witAm  itUeu  tMuimtvu  in  hit  sum  of 
thetorm. 

For  it  mast  be  observed  that,  when  we  say 
that,  aoowdin^  to  BerlMley,  the  tm  <rf  material 
things  is  pereipi,  we  are  by  no  means  giving  a 
complete  statement  of  his  doctrine  as  to  their 
reahty.  He  aHirms  that  all  material  things  an 
ideas,  bnt  he  does  not  affirm  that  all  ideas  an 
material  things.  The  remainder  of  his  doctrine, 
however,  is  less  characteristic,  and  may  be  stated 

a site  briefly.  The  important  question  is  how 
iiose  ideas  or  objects  which  we  regard  as  real  are 
distinguished  from  those  wbiob  are  mere  ideas  or 
products  of  the  imagination.  The  distincticm 
nets,  aoorading  to  BOTkeley,  on  these  grounds: 


(1)  that  real  objects  of  sense  an  independent  of 
our  will,  (2)  that  they  are  much  stron^r  and  more 
distinct  than  ideas  of  the  imagination,  (3)  that 
they  are  connected  together  according  to  fixed 
laws  (Principles,  §S  29,  SO).  That  fixed  connexions 
of  some  sort  should  obtain  among  our  ideas  of 
sense  is  the  condition  upon  which  alone  we  can 
'  reffulate  our  actions  for  the  benefit  of  life ;  and 
without  this  we  should  be  eternally  at  a  loss' 
{Principles,  f  31).  Bnt  why  the  particular  laws  of 
connexion  which  do  obtain  should  be  just  those 
and  not  others  we  cannot  say ;  so  far  as  onr  in* 
sight  goes,  the  laws  of  nstun  an  contingent  or, 
as  Berkeley  is  fond  of  saying,  arbitrary. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  reality 
of  material  things.  Bnt  the  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  their  reality  plainly  points  beyond  them 
to  realities  of  another  order.  To  say  that  material 
things  an  ideas  is  to  say  that  thev  an  objects  for 
mina,  and  we  have  thwefon  to  aevelop  our  doo- 
trine  of  existence  in  nferenoe  to  mind.  Berkeley 
does  not,  however,  develop  his  doctrine  of  exist- 
nce  very  far  under  this  bead,  and  we  can  again 
afford  to  be  brief.  It  nmains  true,  of  coarse, 
hen  as  in  the  case  of  material  things,  that  the 
cmly  kind  of  existence  we  can  attribute  to  mind  in 
genenl  ii  tliat  whic^  we  find  actual  particular 
minds  to  possess.  In  what  way,  then,  do  we  know 
minds  as  existing  t  In  other  words,  what  manner 
of  existenoe  do  we  experience  in  ourselves  I  The 
answer  is  that  we  know  ourselves  as  busied  about 
ideas  or  objects,  vis.  (a)  as  perceiving  them  or 
thinking  about  them,  (d)  as  willing  or  acting  in 
referenoe  to  tliem.  In  both  respects  the  existence 
of  mind  is  direoUy  oonbrasted  in  character  with 
that  of  ideas.  Mind  is  percipient,  ideas  are  per- 
ceived ;  mind  isactive,  ideas  or  objects  an  passive. 
To  exist,  then,  in  the  case  of  mind,  means  to  be 
active,  whether  in  the  way  of  peroepiion  or  in  that 
of  volition :  the  esse  of  mind  is  percipere,  velle, 
ayere.  From  this  contrast  of  mind  and  ideas  two 
oonseguenoes  follow :  (1)  that  we  have,  striotiy 
speaking,  no  ielea  of  mind.  We  d(k  at  course, 
have  knowledge  about  mind,  but  to  describe  this 
knowledge  we  must  use  some  other  term  than 
*  idea.'  Berkeley  himself,  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  Principlee,  suggested  the  term  *  notion '  (gS  27, 
89,  1^).  Bnt  the  new  term  does  not  imply  any 
alteration  in  his  doctrine  of  mind.  Even  m  the 
CommonpleKo  Book  we  find  him  insisting  again 
and  a^un  that  '  to  ask.  Have  we  an  idea  (rf  will 
or  volition,  is  nonsense.  An  idea  can  resemble 
nothing  but  an  idea.  . . .  Thought  iteelf,  or  think- 
ing, is  no  idea.   Tis  an  act'  {Works',  I  86,  61). 

(2)  Since  agency  is  known  to  us  only  as  a  char- 
acteristic of  mind  or  spirit,  it  follows  that  any 
changes  whieh  ideas  or  objects  ondeivo  must  ulti- 
mately be  refemd  to  the  agency  of  mind.  All 
that  we  can  observe  in  ideas  is  the  ban  fact  of 
motion  or  change.  For  the  causal  explanation  of 
such  motion  or  change  we  must  invoke  the  agency 
of  mind  or  will. 

While  the  foregoing  doctrine  as  to  the  rei^ty  of 
mind  has  necessarily  been  developed  in  the  light 
of  OUT  knowledge  of  our  own  finite  minds,  it 
cannot  stop  short  mt  the  recognition  of  finite 
minds.  For  (1)  we  assume  the  exutence  of  many 
things,  which  we  do  not  perceive,  or  have  reason 
to  suppose  any  other  finite  mind  perceives,  and 
(2)  we  observe  many  obanges,  whieh  we  do  not 
prodnoe,  or  have  reaacm  to  suppose  any  other 
finite  mind  produces.  The  only  way,  then,  in 
which  we  can  render  intelligible  such  existmioe 
of  things  which  are  not  perceived  by  any  finite 
mind,  and  such  change  in  things  as  is  not  pro- 
dnced  by  any  finite  agency,  is  to  assume  an  Infinite 
Mind  on  whose  intelligence  and  agency  the  whole 
order  of  Natam  depends.    And  so  obvions  does 
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this  aanunpdoi  appear  to  Berkeley,  that  he  argUM 
that 

'  God  Is  known  u  osrtdiiilr  uid  bntaediatclj  u  aar  other 
mind  or  qririt  whAtooOTer  aistinot  from  ootmIvm.  we  toaj 
even  mart  tbrt  the  eztotenoe  of  Ood  li  tar  more  erUenUr  iw- 
oelved  tfaftn  the  existeooe  ol  men ;  beoMOM  the  eSeota  of 
Natmn  are  Inllnitely  more  DtuBnoH  and  ooMtdwrable  than 
thoee  aaoribed  to  human  agenta.' 

And  among  these  effects  of  Nature  axe  the  ngna 
1^  which  finite  spirite  wmmiapieate  with  each 
other.  So  that  '  He  alone  it  ii  who,  "  npholding 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  maintains 
that  interoonrse  between  spirits  wliereby  they  are 
able  to  perceive  the  exutenoe  of  each  othu* 
{PrincifUt,  1 147). 

Both  in  the  Prineiplea  and  in  the  supplementary 
Dialoffvet  Berkeley  was  at  great  pains  to  anticipate 
and  repij  to  each  objections  as  seemed  likelv  to  be 
Inought  against  his  ImmateriaUBm.  It  is  nardl^ 
necessary  to  refer  to  these  in  detail*  because  it  is 
evident  a  priori  that  any  function  tbat  can  he 
fulfilled  by  a  perfectly  unknown  'Matter*  can 
be  eqaolly  well  fulfilled  by  Berkeley's  intelligent 
Deity.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Berkeley 
himself  points  out  {Diaioffust  IWork^.  L  468]);  it 
is  no  use  to  bring  against  Xmmaterialism  objec- 
tions  that  apply  equally  agunst  'Materialism* 
itself,  such  as  that  no  two  minds,  on  Berkeley's 
Uieorr,  perceive  the  same  things.  For,  if  this 
objeotioD  holds  against  Berkeley  (a  point  on  which 
he  does  not  express  himself  very  clearly,  ib.  pp. 
406-468),  it  holds  even  more  obviously  against 
those  whose  'same  tUngs'  aire  not  *ideas,'  Le.  are 
not  perceived  at  all. 

Sabsequeut  criticism  of  Berkeley  has  been  in- 
clined to  take  the  line  that  he  has  no  right  to 
assnme  the  existence  of  that  intelligent  JDeity 
which  he  substitutes  for  'Matter,'  or  evoi  the 
existenoe  <tf  feUow-men,  ainoe  logioallr  1m  is  shut 
up  in  the  oirele  ai  his  own  'ideas.'  The  view  we 
take  of  this  critietsm  will  depend,  of  course,  on 
the  view  we  take  of  the  accusation  of  subjective 
ideidism.  It  is  a  criticism  which  may  be  said  to 
come  from  reading  Berkeley^  too  much  iu  the  light 
of  Hume's  scepticism—*  kind  of  injnstioe  from 
which  Looke  too  has  notoriously  suffered.  After 
the  manner  of  Beid— who  was  xrightened  out  of 
his  original  Berkeleyamsm  by  a  study  of  Home's 
Treeitue — the  critics  construct  a  logical  evolution 
of  thought  from  Locke  (or  Descartes)  to  Hume, 
in  which  Berkeley's  pmloeophy  must  take  its 
apwopriate  place,  however  much  distortion  it 
undergoes  in  the  process. 

The  real  diffienlties  of  Berkeley's  philosophy 
b^^n  at  the  point  where  he  himself  left  off,  viz. 
his  inadequately  developed  doctrines  of  active 
mind  and  of  God.  Some  of  the  most  interestincf 
notes  in  the  Commonplace  Book  are  those  which 
show  him  stru^ling  with  the  problem  of  Will. 
The  problem  is  not  followed  up  in  his  published 
works,  and  vet  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
hisphiloBopny  on  its  more  oonstmotive  side,  ainoe 
with  him  Will,  Activity,  and  Mind  coincide.  Be- 
flexion  soou  shows  that  the  eternal  volition 
which  Ood  'upholds  all  things'  cannot  be  exer- 
cised, as  man's  finite  will  is,  upon  a  material  given 
to  it  from  without;  and  in  like  manner  God's 
eternal  perception  of  the  world  is  not  a  peroeption 
to  which  objects  an  given  from  without.  We 
have  therefore  to  face  this  difficulty.  By  what 
right  do  we  distangnish  God's  etomsl  perception 
and  will  from  the  Order  of  Nature  at  all  T 
Berkeley  protests  {PrincipU*,  g  160)  against  Nature 
beiuK  taken  for  'some  being  distinct  from  Ood.' 
He  does  not  realize  that,  conversely,  tiiere  is,  so 
for  as  our  mere  knowledge  of  Nature  goes,  an 
equal  difficulty  in  taking  God  as  a  h^ng  distinct 
mm  Nature.  His  blindness  to  this  difficulty  is 
no  doubt  doe  to  the  apparent  shaipmss  of  the 


contrast  in  finite  mind  between  eetiTe  thought  ot 
will  and  the  ideas  npon  which  these  operate.  But, 
even  as  regards  the  nnito  mind,  the  abstract  separa- 
tion of  the  activity  of  thinking  and  volition  from 
the  ideas  which  alone  make  thought  and  will  con- 
crete is  one  which  Berkeley  could  hardly  have 
retained  if  he  had  ever  come  to  develop  nis  doc- 
trine of  mind  iot  its  own  sake. 

It  to  BOteworthr  ttuA  Barkday^  negattre  fUbmptar  « 
Immaterialism  prajper  to  (apreaeoied  In  oar  own  dav  both  In 
aoteaoe  and  In  phiioaopliy^^  aolanoa  br  tUnkan  an  Haob, 
In  philoeophv  bj  the  Irnmanent  PhDoemr  of  Sohapp*  and 
othere,  wbioh  relaets  the  Kantian  tbinf  -la-iteeU  as  Berfcaler 
rejected  tin  Lookkn  anbatoataB  or  unknown  'tUtter,'  and 
kdoptfl  a  rimDar  UentUoation  of  tUi«a  wttb  Ideas.  Lfka 
Berkeltj,  the  Immanent  PhOoaoiibT  1%  of  ooaraa,  aoooaed  of 
subjectfra  ideaUnn  (■•^  4.g.,  the  onttoton  of  both  In  TolkoM 
Brfakni»uu.J)mikmtim,p.mw.X  UwetakeBaikeleysatoD) 
In  abroaaianwas  nnaaannuiig  ■nine  Und  of  identUoathn of 
txtotnioe  iritl)  oonsdonmn  tu  experinoiL  the  Hat  of  recent 
thinkers  who  ihow  more  or  tan  itnHv  Bentf^jaa  ^ympathlee 
might  be  widely  extended. 

(3)  PsyeKological  Theory  of  Vintcd  Pere^Oum.— 
Berkeley's  ifew  ThBorv  of  Vision  is  in  some  ways, 
perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his  writings,  and 
18  qnito  unquestionably  cme  of  the  most  briUiant 
monographs  ever  written  on  a  psychological  sab- 
jeot.  It  is,  moreover,  at  least  as  remarkable  for 
Its  scientific  method  as  for  its  philosophical  power. 
The  general  aim  of  the  Essay  is  to  discriminate 
dearly  from  each  other  the  specific  data  of  aight 
and  touch,  and  to  show  how  visual  data  have 
acquired  a  tactual  significance.  Jnst  as  a  printed 
page  means  ftur  lees  to  an  illiterate  pezaon  than  to 
one  who  has  learned  to  read,  so  the  patches  of 
colour  wbioh  are  the  proper  data  of  sight  must 
have  meant  far  less  to  us,  before  experience  estab- 
lished a  connexion  between  them  and  the  data  of 
our  other  senses  (especially  those  of  touch  and 
movement),  than  th^  do  now  when  that  con- 
nexion hoe  become  firmly  fixed.  When  we  look  at 
a-picture  of  a  landsoiqte,  what  is  aetuallT  before 
our  eyes  is  a  small  flat-odouced  surface,  out  this 
arrangement  of  colour  Is  lAgnificant  to  us  of  a 

Seat  expanse  of  county,  so  completely  estab- 
hed  is  this  significant  character  oi  colour 
arrangements  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  but  a 
troin^  artist  to  eliminate  the  signincance  and 
perceive  the  moe  oolonr  arrangements  as  sooh. 
And  in  like  manner  it  took  the  genins  of  a 
Berkeley  to  dissolve  that  established  connexion 
of  visnsi  and  tactual  data,  upon  which  our  adult 
perception  of  the  actual  world  depends,  and  to 
discover  the  kind  of  way  in  which  the  connexion 
must  oiiginally  Imve  been  established.  The  first 
problem  he  dtMls  with  is  tiiat  of  the  visual  per. 
oeption  of  distance.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
distance  out  from  tiie  eye  is  not  direotgr  perceived, 
and  that  our  estimates  of  remote  distance  are 
plainly  dependent  on  experience.  The  part  of 
the  problem  of  which  no  proper  account  nad  as 
yet  Doen  given  was  tiie  perception  of  near  dis- 
tances; for  the  mode  oi  treatment  adopted  in 
geometrical  optics  was,  as  Berkel^  showed,  quite 
inappropriate  in  psychology.  The  question  to  bs 
answered  was,  By  what  experience  is  the  eon- 
nexion  between  near  distance  as  measured 
movement  and  near  dutonoe  as  si^fied  to  the 
e^e  established  T  What  are  tiie  signs  of  near 
distance  which  have  brought  about  the  aequired 
viiwtl  perception  (tf  it?  Berkel^  diaoorers  time 
such  Kgns :  those  which  are  now  known  aa  sensa- 
tions of  convergence  and  divergence,  sensations 
of  accommodation,  and  diffuuon  circles.  And  he 
shows  how,  in  virtue  of  the  regular  connexion  of 
these  sensations,  on  the  one  hand,  with  distinct 
or  indistinct  vision,  and,  on  the  other,  with  dis- 
tances as  measured  b^  movement,  the  vfamal  object 
whose  perception  brings  these  sensations  is  per- 
ceived as  being  at  the  distance  which  the  snsa- 
tions  ugnify.    jB.g.  if,  in  order  to  perceive  an 
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object  distinody,  I  h&Te  to  malce  my  eyes  con* 
▼erge,  I  peroeiTe  thia  object  as  nearer  th&n  that 
at  which  I  was  previonaly  looking ;  if,  next,  I 
have  also  to  strain  my  eyes  to  keep  it  distinct,  I 
perceive  it  as  nearer  again ;  and  If,  finally,  it 
nevertheless  becomes  blurred,  I  perceive  it  as 
qoite  close  to  the  eyes.  So  fimuy  is  the  con- 
nexion between  the  apedfie  Tisoal  perception  of 
patches  of  colour  and  the  aoqoirod  visiial  percep- 
tion of  distance  now  established,  that  we  mid  toe 
greatest  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  them ; 
while  the  sensations  whose  work  it  is  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  connexion  are  hardly  ever  noticed, 
beeaase  our  attention  is  so  wholly  f^rm  to  what 
the  sensations  mean — ^ris.  diflbrenees  of  distance 
— that  we  have  ntme  to  bestow  on  the  sensa- 
tions themselves.  Berkeleyilliutratesliisaritumait 
fnaa  onr  experiuoetrf  nnderstanding  ^okm  words : 

'NonoMT  dowsbMurOw  woidsaC  a  iHiiDUrtHgincepm- 
aooDoad  1b  ow  flsn  bat  ttw  Mw  oorMpooiUiv  thanto  pnMDt 
ttamrtm  to  oarmlndi:  Id  ttwvnyniM  Inatut  ttts  HNnid 
•Bd  Om  msMdiif  sntsr  ttw  mtdsntMidltv :  se  clcstlj  sre  Umt 
nnited ttukt  It li  noi  in  ourpoww  to  k«K)  oat  the  ono  csoept  wt 
sacfaids  tlw  otibCT  alM>.  We  aran  sot  m  all  nqwoti  m  U  m 
hMtd  tha  T«7  thoodits  ttHDMlTea.  Bo  UkewiM  the  aaoondaiy 
otijaala^  or  ttosa  wmOta  »n  onlr  ionaatod  by  t^t,  do  trftra 
Mwa  strongly  affect  va,  and  an  mora  regarded,  than  the 
proper  objecta  of  that  aanaa ;  aktng  wHh  wfakh  tbtj  rater 
into  the  ndnd,  and  wtth  which  they  have  a  far  more  striot 
eooBokm  ttaaa  ideas  have  «ttb  wonu '  (Aw  2%Mtv,  1 61). 

After  dealing  with  oar  aeqnired  visnal  percep- 
tion of  IHstano^  Berkeley  proceeds  to  investigate 
in  like  manner,  first,  onr  aoqoired  visual  percep- 
tion of  true  or  tactual  (as  distingoishea  from 
apparent  or  visual)  Magnitude ;  and,  next,  our 
acquired  visual  perception  of  Situation.  In  the 
lamvt  part  of  the  Essay  he  urges,  in  all  its  breadth, 
the  doctrine,  already  exempfised  in  dealing  with 
Distance,  Magnitude,  and  ^tnatioi,  that  1^  tme 
data  of  vision  and  of  touch,  respectively,  are 
radioally  distinct,  and  shows  how  belpleee  pare 
vision  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  wholly 
deprived  of  the  aid  of  touch.  The  developed  sense 
of  vidon  is  extremely  rich,  bat  its  development 
depends  on  what  it  borrows  from  tonch.  It  is  the 
experienoed  oonnexion  of  purely  visual  data  with 
taetnal  data  tiiat  makes  ileveloped  vision  what  it 
is.  And,  aooording  to  Berkeley,  tills  experienoed 
connexion  is  essentiiJly  an  arbitrary  one.  E.g.  it 
is  a  fact  of  experienoe  uiat,  as  an  object  recedes  in 
taetnal  space,  the  corresponding  visual  appearance 

Envs  smaller ;  but  the  relation  mi^t  lost  as  well 
ve  been  precisely  reversed,  and  m  that  ease  we 
slumld  have  interpreted  decreasing  visual  ma^i- 
tnde  as  a  sign  of  approach  instead  of  the  opposite. 
Of  course,  whiofaever  relation  holds  must  hold  con- 
sistently. If  vision  and  touch  are  to  correspond 
at  all,  their  correspondence  most  be  constBtent 
throughout.  Bat  that  they  should  correspond  at 
all,  and  in  what  manner,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
an  arbitrary  or  oontingent  fact  (see,  e.g.,  %  143). 
Throughout  tiie  whole  Essay,  Berkeley  develops 
the  logical  eoneequenoee  of  ms  general  view  with 
great  acateness  and  thoroughness.  But  be  does 
not  fail,  on  the  other  hand,  to  use  such  means  of 
verifying  his  theory  as  offer  themselves.  He  ap- 
plies it,  for  instance,  to  solve  problems  in  optics, 
and  also  such  well-known  problems  as  those  raised 
by  the  lareer  appearance  of  the  moon  at  the 
horixon,  and  by  the  inversion  of  retinal  images. 

Berkeley's  tneory  has  been  both  developed  and 
criticized.  It  left  room  for  development,  par^y, 
of  course,  because  it  was  only  a  theory  of  the  one 
sense  of  vision,  whereas  mooem  psychology  gives 
a  generalized  theory  of  space -perception;  but 
partly,  also,  because  it  assamea  (in  aocontonoe 
with  Idle  current  philosophy)  the  atomic  dietinot- 
ness  of  sensations,  and  therefore  treated  the 
problem  of  perceptitm  as  a  problem  rimply  of 
the  combination  or  int^ration  of  smsations, 
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whereas  in  a  modem  psychology  sndi  as  Ward's. 

which  has  learned  from  biologv  to  regard  mind 
from  the  point  of  view  of  development^  the  pro- 
blem of  perceptioD  is  seen  to  be  one  of  difierentia- 
tion  as  well  as  of  integration.  And  perception, 
of  course,  develops  as  a  whole :  we  do  not,  as 
Berkeley's  treatment  might  suggest,  have  tactual 
perception  [nesent  in  its  completeness  before  any 
connexion  with  visual  perception  begins. 

Criticism  (not  unaccompanied  by  misunderstand- 
ing) of  Berkeley's  theory  nas  fastened  mainly  upon 
his  account  of  onr  acquired  visual  peroepuon  of 
distance.  It  has  been  sought  to  show  uiat  the 
perception  of  distance  is  native  to  viedon  itself. 
But  no  genetic  psychology  ean  really  aSiai  to 
dispense  with  the  experiences  of  movemmt  of  the 
body  and  limbs  in  accounting  for  the  perception 
of  space.  We  must  not  forget  that^  u  we  con- 
sider only  adult  or  fully-developed  visual  peroep- 
tion,  we  are  bej^fing  the  question  so  far  as 
Berkeley  is  concerned.  He  fully  admits  that 
acquired  visual  perception  of  distance  is,  in  point 
of  time,  immediate  enough.  The  look  and  ocular 
feel,  so  to  speak,  of  distance  in  objects  is  now  so 
familiar  to  us  that  we  are,  within  limits,  as  im- 
mediately aware  of  distance  as  of  colour  itself.  A 
table  loolcs  to  be  at  a  certain  distance  just  as  it 
looks  hard,  though  mere  or  uneducated  vision  oould 
no  more  inform  us  of  distance  than  of  hardness. 
Keoent  experimental  physiology  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that,  as  regards  adnlt  visual  percepticm,  the 
primary  factor  in  the  (binocular)  perception  of  the 
relcUwe  distances  of  near  objects  is  one  of  which 
Berkeley  was  not  aware,  viz.  (in  physiological 
terminology )  the  mechanism  of  correspondiiw  points 
in  the  two  retime.  And  it  has  been  Miown  uwtthe 
perception  of  rdative  distance  by  means  of  tliis 
mechanism  precedes,  and  probal^  sets  np,  move- 
roente  of  convergence  and  dive^enoe,  not  con- 
versely. The  question,  what  answers  pivcAologic- 
ally  to  the  physiological  mechanism,  i.e.  Berkeley's 
question  of  the  payehological  signs  of  distance,  is 
one  with  which  physiology  is  less  concerned. 
Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  ph^ological 
inheritance  of  nervous  co-<ndiBaUons  nuqr  greatly 
shortm  the  proeess  of  the  education  of  vision. 

For  the  hietorloal  anteoedenta  and  reception  of  BeriMley*B 
theory  of  virion  tee  Fraeer'i  Editorial  Preface ;  on  the  biotory 
o(  the  theory  ot  Tisaal  perception  generally,  SaUy*!  Human 
Mind,  ISK,  toL  1L  App.  B,  where  referenoe  la  alao  made 
to  the  meoioal  evldenoe;  for  a  fall  statement  of  current 
pay^Ktlogioal 
oh.  zx.InToLl 

by  Blvera,  In  __   

1000.  On  the  more  philosophical  qoeetfona  of  tbe  'arU> 
trarineaa'  of  viaoal  slgiu,  and  Uie  relative  Importaooe  of  vision 
and  toudi  in  oor  peroemoQ  of  the  externa]  wond,  there  are  some 
tllamlurfing  nmarka  in  the  chapter  on  the  Theory  of  Vision, 
bk.  L  ck  xO.,  In  Orated  ITigilsratib  PMoicfiAfoa,  pL  iL,  1900. 

LiTBEaTimB.— Praser's  CompleU  WoHu  JbrMtv  la  now 
in  Its  seoood  edition  (4  vols.,  Oxford,  1901);  his  £<fe  and 
Ltttert  <tf  Btrixln  (Onord,  1871)  contains  alao  an  fanportuit 
chapter  on  the  Pblloaophr  of  Benisley  i  it  la  aapplemrated  by 
a  smaller  Uogiaphy,  AnMsyi,  1880,  in  Flilloa.  Ourics,  bSMd 
in  part  on  new  matmals. 

As  lagards  BsAeley^  metaphyrioa,  the  orlttdMna  ol  Rtfd, 
7nteasAa<i*0t0«iv  ^viri.l.of  Handtton'a  ed.  of  hU  worinX 
BsMO'U*  oils.  X.  xL,  are  oUMslaal  In  their«»i  Green,  to  ths 
Oeneral  Introd.  to  Us  ad.  (rf  Home  (reprinted  in  Orem's  Forte, 
VOL  U 1886X I  IBS  ft.,  treata  Berkeley  onlr  as  preparing  the  way 
for  Bnme'a  oomfdeter  empiricism ;  J.  S.  HiU's  eaaay  to  Dit- 
sertoMonSfTi^  Iv.,  187S,  andthechmterson  the  '  PayoiolM^oal 
Theory  of  tbe  BdM  to  Hatter,'  to  bis  Baiam.  nf8ir  W.Mamaion'» 
PhiiM.  (tblrd.  laer,  and  later  edittonsX  obi.  xL  xtt.  and 
Appendix,  are  Intenattos  tor  their  pototo  of  diflerenoe  from,  as 
wUl  as  of  Uanti^  «Hih,  BaAdej^  tbemy;  a  brief  review  ot 
tbe  Biwllab  Myabdogy  ot  extamal  paronitlon  to  Ccoob- 
Robartson's  SsiMHti  ffsiwral  PlMHepki/  (UM),  m.  ISA- 
ISO,  to  useful ;  to  addition  to  tbe  histories  ot  idiUoK^  see 
Lvon'e  L'ld^ahmH  m  AngUUrr*  on  ctWi  aOeli  (nuis,  1S88X 
and  Adamson's  DsvsfomiMt  4^  Jfodsm  PkOatoplky  (lOOSi 
ToL  L  np.lS*-imt  and  2C0L;  tor  other  Htantnre  sea Zf/'A A 
voL  UL  pt.  L  (IMS)  pp.  U0-12S.  or  UebarweK-Hatosa's  0aMk. 
d.  PAOos.!*  lU.  (UOf)  p.  ITS  LTUaberwsi'a  own  German  tr.  <tf 
thei>rt(w^plM  b  nwfbl  tor  tha  mnnlBg  olttotom  (Ivm  to  Uta 
notes.  H.  BaBKEB, 
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BERNARD  OP  CLAIRVAUZ.-I.  Ufe.- 
Bernud  waa  bom  at  FoDtaineSf  two  mQes  from 
Dijon,  in  1090  (not  1091 ;  see  VacandsTd,  Fis  de 
S.  Bernard,  i.  1).  His  father,  Tescelin  (t  Apr. 
2117,  at  Clairranx),  was  a  knight  of  experience, 
genUe  bat  brave,  of  high  birth ;  his  mother,  Alith 
or  Alice  of  Montbard,  was  of  saintly  character  (for 
Bernard's  noble  descent  see  the '  diatribe '  P.  F. 
Cbifflet,  1060,  PL  olxxxr.  1383-1642).  Snoh  was 
Bernard's  commanding  will  that,  when  (1112)  at 
the  age  of  22  he  determined  to  be»ome  a  monk,  he 
persuaded  thirty  yonn^  noblemen,  including  his 
mothers,  to  ent^  with  him  the  most  anstere  monas- 
tery of  Europe,  the  famoos  Citeanx  (PL  cIzzxt.  237 ), 
founded  15  years  previously  by  Robert  of  Moleeme 
(tMav  1110),  and  governed,  alter  Robert  bad  been 
ftnma  to  retoro  to  his  original  monastery  (1009), 
by  tiie  real  foonder,  Stephm  Harding  of  Snerbome 
in  Dorset  (t28th  March  1184;  for  his  life  see 
DNB,  xxiv.  S33).  In  1116,  as  Citeanx  had  grown 
too  big,  Bernard  was  selected  by  Stephen  as  the 
leader,  or  abbot,  of  a  third  colour  of  twelve  sent 
ont  from  Giteaux  to  found  a  new  home.  Bernard 
atniok  out  for  the^atean  ol  Langree  in  Champagne, 
and  there  (25th  June  1116),  in  a  wild  valley  called 
Wormwood,  watered  by  the  Anbe,  be  built  a  rude 
wooden  structore,  with  chapel,  dormitoiy,  and 
refectory  under  one  roof,  long  afterwanu  pre- 
served by  the  veneration  of  Cistercians  (see  Joseph 
Heglinger's  description  ofa  visit  to  it  in  May  1607; 
Ma^ingw.AHi.CM.iui'XdxxxT.  160B).  To  this 
TOM  Btmctnre  Bernard  cave  the  name  of  Clairranx 
fie.  CJora  VaUi»,  'Bnghtdale/  m««  Wormwood, 
VaUiaAbnmthialit^PL&xxxy.Ul).  Herethedis- 
eipUne  and  asoetioism  was  of  the  strictest,  and  for  a 
time  Bernard's  health  was  impaired.  Bnt  the  abbey 
Bpeedily  grew  in  numbers,  so  that  in  1118  it  sent  ont 
iu  0tBt  oolony  to  Trois  Fontaines  near  Chalons. 

In  1119  Bernard  bcnan  bis  oorreqwudence,  his 
first  efforts  showing  abundant  vigour  but  little  of 
the  later  skill.  His  activity  was  indefatigable, 
and  his  fame  and  influence  rapidly  grew.  Miracles 
were  assigned  to  him,  especially  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(for  the  contemporary  evidence  on  this  matter  see 
rJi  clxxxT.  292-7*  2to,  838-60 ;  and,  above  all.  the 
astoimhing  diary  of  Hermann,  bp.  of  Constance 
in  1446,  in  PL  olxxxv.  374  ff.).  At  the  Bynod  of 
Troyes  (Jan.  1128)  his  powerful  advocacy  gave  the 
Knights  Templars  their  real  start,  though  the 
Rule  of  the  Templars,  commonly  assigoed  to  him 
(Bouquet,  RecueU,  ziv.  232),  is  by  a  later  hand,  at 
any  rate  in  parts  (Labbd,  Cone,  xxl  360 ;  Mabillon, 
Op.  Bam.  ii.  643,  in  PL  clzxxii.  919).  His  de  Laude 
nova  milituB  ad  militee  Ten^i  was  written  about 
five  years  later,  between  1132  and  1136.  Though 
short,  it  is  rhetorical  and  somewhat  weak  (in  PL 
clxxxii.  922 ff.).  At  the  same  Synod  of  Troyee  he 
procured  the  deposition  of  the  bp.  of  Verdun.  For 
this  he  was  denounced  to  Rome  as  a  meddler,  and 
received  a  bitter  letter  of  rebuke  from  the  ^mau 
chancellor,  Cturdinal  Haimerioh  {Ep.  48). 

With  the  death  of  Honorius  n.  (14Ui  Feb.  1130) 
Bernard's  European  fame  becan.  In  the  schism 
whioh  followed,  Bernard's  voice  at  the  Coundl  of 
Etaropes  (1130 ;  for  the  date  see  Yacandard,  op.  dt. 
i  291  n.)  secured  for  Innocent  n.,  whose  hurried 
electtcw,  though  prior  to  that  of  his  rival  the 
Jewish  Pierlemi  (Anaoletos  ZL),  had  been  most 
irregnlu-,  the  support  of  the  French  elergy  (Labb£, 
Cone  zxi.  441-4);  and  a  few  months  later,  at 
Chartres  (Jan.  1131 ;  see  Vacandard,  op.  eit.  i.  303), 
the  alle^anoe  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  in  spite  of 
the  faob  that  the  English  clergy  were  leaning  to  the 
anti-pope  Anadetus  {PL  dxxxv.  271).  In  conse- 
quence, Innocent  showered  immunities  on  the 
Cistercians,  to  tiie  disgust  of  Glngny,  and  on  his 
letom  to  Italy  in  1182  {bom  which  be  had  fled  al- 
most immediately  after  his  deetion)  took  with  him 


Bernard,  to  whose  ezertioiu  and  letters  (Bern.  Epp. 
128 ff.)  he  owed  no  small  part  of  his  growing 
recognition.  In  1135  Bernard  returned  to  Clair- 
vaoz  and  set  about  the  re-huilding  of  the  abbey 
in  a  mors  convenient  place  {PL  clxxxv.  283-6). 
In  tbia  year  we  date  also  the  preaching  of  the  first 
23  Sermonea  in  Cantica  (Bern.  Epp.  163-4 ;  Vacan- 
dard, op.  eit.  i.  471).  In  1137,  as  the  schism  in 
Italy,  under  the  ItMO.  of  the  Norman  Roger,  whom 
Anadetus  had  crowned  as  the  first  king  of  Sicily, 
was  still  disturbing  the  Church,  Bernard  once 
more  journeyed  there.  The  death  of  Anadetus 
(26th  Jan.  1138),  and  Innocent's  rec<^nition  in 
Rome,  left  Bernard  the  virtual  'pow  of  Chnstendtnn, 
though  not  without  opposition  m>m  the  cardinals 
(see  bdow,  re  Gilbert  de  la  Porrte) ;  and  with 
the  electitm  of  Engenlus  m.  (ISth  Feb.  1145),  a 
Cistercian  monk  and  pupil  of  Bemaxd,  the  kwas 
of  Clairvaux  became  supreme. 

In  1145  Bernard  was  called  npon  by  Eugenius  m. 
to  preach  the  seocmd  Crusade  at  Vezday  (Easter, 
3l8t  March  1146).  He  was  afterwards  deputed  to 
preach  the  same  in  Germany ;  and  as  a  result  of  his 
mseting  with  the  Emperor  Conrad  m.  mt  Speyer, 
tiie  Twietant  monarch,  overcome  by  Bmiazd's 
doquenoe,  took  the  cross  (27th  Deo.  1146).  On 
the  failure  of  the  first  expedition,  Bernard  and 
Snger  planned  a  second,  and  at  a  Council  at 
Chartres  (7th  May  1160;  for  the  date  of  this 
ConnoU,  which  Mabillon,  Baionios,  Moriscm,  ud 
otheia  put  in  1 146,  see  Vaoandaid,  op.eU.iL  428-^) 
Bemara  was  aetually  dected  commander-in-ohief — 
Ml  office  which  he  refused  (Bern.  Ep.  256).  In  his 
last  ^ears  Bernard  suffered  much  pain  and  dis- 
appomtment.  The  misfortunes  oi  the  second 
Cfrusade  were  laid  at  his  door.  He  was  saddened 
by  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  abbot  Suger 
(13th  Jan.  1152).  He  died  five  ^raeks  aftor 
Eugenius,  on  20tji  Aug.  1163,  and  was  buried  at 
Clairvaux.  He  was  canonized  by  Alexander  m., 
15th  Jan.  1174  [PL  dxxxv.  622),  while  Dante's 
references  {Par,  xxxi.)  show  the  regard  in  which 
he  was  universally  held.  When  in  1793  Clairvaux 
was  turned  into  a  glass  factory  and  the  tombs 
broken  up,  Bernard^  bones  were  distributed  as 
relics  to  surrounding  chorohes  {PL  dxxxv.  1697). 

3.  Character  and  place  in  history.— The  char- 
acter of  St.  Bernard  has  already  been  sketched 
in  vol.  i  p.  16  {t.v.  Abbi.abd).  His  marvellous 
energy,  in  spite  of  bodily  wea^ess  (see  the  list  of 
his  journeys  in  Vacandard,  op.  cit.  iL  App.  D),  and 
his  power  as  a  ruler  of  men  will  be  apparent  from 
the  preceding  outlines  of  his  life.  His  personal 
nuumetism,  as  we  see  from  the  Life  written  In 
William  of  St  Thierry  (c.  12  in  PL  clxxxv.  268[, 
was  extraordinary,  and  no  doubt,  in  part,  gave 
rise  to  tbe  innumerable  tales  of  his  miraculous  gifts 
(see  above).  Equally  important  woe  his  lear- 
lessneas.  In  his  personal  humility  amid  all  exalta- 
tion he  proved  hinudf  a  true  saint,  as  also  in  tbe 
passion  and  depth  of  his  piety. 

The  importance  of  St.  Bernard  as  the  virtual 
pope  of  his  age  cannot  be  exaggerated.  For  a 
few  years  the  centre  of  Christendom  was  trans* 
ferred  h-om  Rome  to  Clairvanx.  His  influence 
was  generally  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  though 
deduction  must  be  made  for  his  passion  as  a  heresy- 
hunter  (see  bdow),  and  ioc  a  outain  impatdenee  of 
contradiction,  which  leads  him  at  times  into 
arrogant  writing  and  action  {e.a.  his  dispute  with 
the  gentle  Peter  the  Venerable  of  Clusny  with 
reference  to  the  bishopric  of  Langres  [Bernard, 
Epp.  166-87,  with  which  cf.  Peter  of  Clugny, 
Ep.  i.  291  which  resulted  in  Uie  dection  of  a 
prior  of  Clairvanx,  a  IriiMmmt  of  Bernard).  At 
times  his  xestiess  vigilance  shows  a  tendency  to 
lead  him  into  meddling  witti  matters  that  dia  not 
concern  him,  probably,  as  in  the  case  of  William 
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FStcherbert,  arohbp.  of  Yorl^  throagh  th«  appeal  to 
himofCutercdansIookiiiKtoClairraaxastbeirhead. 

St.  Bernard  waa  the  last  great  fonnder  of  the 
older  forms  of  monastieuiu.  Through  hie  iafloenoe 
Um  Cistoreian  order  Bpiead  into  vmrj  land. 
Within  his  lifetime  no  nver  than  160  Gistocian 
mcHiasteriei  vere  founded,  chiefly  Uirough  hia  pres- 
and  inflaenoe ;  of  these  68  were  filiations  of 
Cudrranz  {see  lists  in  Janansohek,  Ori^.  Citt. 
ToL  L,  Vienna,  1877 ;  Vacandaid,  op.  eit.  li.  App. 
CL  In  England  eqiecially,  the  influenoa  of  the 
CisteroiaDs  was  very  great,  Introdneed  at  Waver- 
1^  in  Bnxrey  tn  1128,  tiiey  toon  eetaUiabed  th^ 
homes  in  every  part  of  the  ooontry,  especially  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  Yorkshire  (Eng.  Mitt.  Bev.  [1893]  pp. 
626-76:  'The  Settlementof  theCisteroiansin Eng- 
land,* by  MiBS  Cooke ;  see  also  article  MOVASTICISM 
for  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Cistennane). 

X.  St  Bernard's  theological  disputes.— The 
inSnenoe  of  Bernard  as  a  theologian  was  always 
thrown  uainst  all  change  or  progress.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Fathers,  as  Abelard  was  the  first  of 
the  Schoolmen.  In  his  antagonism  to  all  that 
Abelard  represented  (on  which  see  Abelakd,  roL  i. 
p.  16;  to  the  authorities  there  cited  add,  for 
R.C.  Tiews,  Vaeandard,  Abilard,  ta  luUe  avec  S. 
Bernard,  Paris,  1881)  Bernard  was  the  refuge  of  a 
reactionary  school  destined  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  rise  of  Scholasticism.  In  later  years  his 
hatred  of  heresy  became  almost  a  monomania. 
As  his  contemporary,  Otto  of  Freising,  tells  us ; 

'B«rnud  wu,  tnm  tb«  fraroar  of  bii  ObiMtan  nUfion,  u 
JmIooi  m  tram  bb  twblttul  mwkiiMi  h*  wm  Id  mom  u«Mur« 
mdnlooi ;  M  tbmt  Iw  held  In  abhorrenoa  ttioao  who  tovsUd  Id 
tbs  wlMknn  of  tUs  world  uxl  were  too  mocfa  ftUaohed  to 
banttn  reMnoitifs ;  mmI  U  ftiijrtbing  kUen  to  tbe  Otulctiu  Hitb 
wm  Ntkl  to  him  in  reference  Co  tbem  be  rsftdily  gm  mt  to  It' 
(■de  Gert.  Priderid,'  i.  47.  In  Pvrta,  MGH  xxTnO). 
Henoe  a  want  of  fairness  in  dealing  not  only  with 
Abelsid — this  perhaps  was  natoxu,  for  the  two 
men  were  diametrioaUy  opposed — but  also  with 
Gilbert  de  laPorr«e. 

Tbe  icnigvl*  ol  Gilbert  end  Bernard  tuw  been  toU  at  on 
BMvard^  ilde  br  taie  Mcntwy,  Oeoffref  of  Anierre  In  Ua 
LtbtUm  eontra&fOtrt.  PorTtt.(PL  clxxxv.  SSStf.),  ud  in  hti 
BpitMa  d»  CondmmatiMU,  written  forty  yesn  Iftter  to  Henrr 
foofAlbiniu,'Mlf«biUon,  Hl^ne,  and  other  editort ;  wfBm. 
IM.  dt  te  Franat,  ziv.  889  n.),  cardinal  bp.  of  Albano.  Tbii 
4>.  la  in  PL  olxxxr.  S87ff.  It  fi  thli  vertion  that  U  followed 
tn  tbe  JcCa  Sanelorum  (Aug.  It.  c  41)  by  B.O.  writen  in 
feneral,  and  by  Cotter  Uorieon,  op.  eit,  Bnt  the  pubUoatton 
of  the  fiittoris  PontijUaiit  (written  In  1188,  tint  pnbtiibtd  in 
IMS  by  W.  Antdt  In  MOH  xx.  617-46)  of  John  of  Sallsbnry 
(tOot.  iieo,torwbomeee  DA^B  xxix.«W>,wbowMpr«Mntdar> 
big  the  trial,  haa  ehown  na  the  inaoottrscgr  sad  Mas  of  Oooffny. 
A  more  impartial  itatament  ia  sfna  M  fej  Otto  o(  FMUng 
(d«  6Mt.  Fridariei,  i  oo.  66-7). 

OUbert,  who  waa  bom  at  PotUen  about  1076,  wm  trained 
ODder  Bernard  of  Otiartna  and  Anaelm  of  Laon.   After  tectur- 

a 8 on  theology  at  Paria,  he  retired,  a*  Uahop,  to  Poitiers 
II),  poadbly  a*  the  reeult  of  AbeUrd'a  ooDdemnaUui  at  Sena 
Be  roL  I.  p.  IVi.  He  died  In  1164.  Hia  <b  Sto  Prineip£Ct,  a 
enpplement  to  the  CaUgoria  of  Ariatotle  (ed.  Tenkx,  1489),  waa 
the  reoogDiaed  medUeral  text>book  on  which  Albert  tbe  Great 
and  other  acdioolmen  wrote  extenalve  oommentariea.  By  bia 
oontinnation  of  Anaelm  of  Iaod'b  oontinnation  of  WaUfrld 
Strabo'a  Woaaa  OrdiitaHa  he  became  a  Joiat-author  of  the 
ouirent  mediwral  notes  on  tbe  Bible  (E.  L.  Poole,  lUvttratiaiu 
^  BM.  <tf  Mtd.  Thougl^f  iSU,  p.  IS6n.;  for  OUbertTspbUo- 
mBfltiml  pMtkm,  see  Ueberweg,  L  880). 

Gilbert,  who,  aocording  to  John  of  Salisbury, 
'was  a  monk  of  the  clearest  intellect  and  of  the 
widest  reading,  in  literal^  culture  surpassed  by 
none'  (Butona  Pont.  viu.  622),  had  publiehed 
a  eonunentary  on  tbe  de  Trinitate  (a  collection 
of  treatises  first  printed  at  Basel  in  1670,  currently 
assigned  to  BoCthius,  but  proved  spurious  by 
P.  NitsBch,  Das  SjfHem  de»  Bolthm*,  Berlin, 
I860).  In  this  Cktmmmtar.  in  Soith.,  Gilbert, 
by  distinguishing  'God'  from  'Deity,'  in  which 
last  he  found  the  unirersal  that  his  realism 
demanded,  had  laid  such  stress  on  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  Trinity  as  almost  to  exclude  the 
enstHioe  within  it  of  a  Trinity,  except  as  ex- 
tcnial,  n<ni-«S8ential,  uid  merely  formal  (see  Poole, 


op.  eit.  179  ff. ;  or,  more  fully,  Lipnns  in  Ersch 
andGraber'B^^«m«me£»cy;k.  [185»]lxTii.  209  tf.). 
His  obscure  statements  led  his  arcfadeaoona  to 
lodge  charges  with  Engenius  ni.,  and  to  the 
attack  of  Beniaid,  first  in  a  Synod  at  Paris  (1147). 
then  in  an  adjoomed  Conndl  at  Kheims  (If  areh 
1148),  where  among  the  advocates  for  the  prosecn* 
tion  we  find  Theobald,  arohbp.  of  CMiterbury, 
and  Thomas  Becket.  On  the  other  side  we  find 
the  sympatiiiea  of  the  cardinals ;  the  struggle,  in 
fact,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  was  a  conflict  between 
tha  prelates  of  En^and  and  France  and  the 
eaidinals,  *  with  tb»  object  of  fordng  the  Apost(dio 
See  to  follow  Bernard  (John  of  Salisbury,  op.  eit. 
ix.  623  ff. ;  on  the  oomplicated  politics  which  led 
the  English  to  this  support  of  Bernard  see  K. 
KoTgate,  Angevin  Kings,  l  363  ft).  The  issue  was 
a  complete  tail  ore  for  Bernard.  When  Eugenius 
proposed  Uiat  Gilbert's  oommentaiy  shomd  be 
handed  over  to  him  that  he  might  erase  whatever 
was  needfol,  Gilbert  claimed  that  it  was  his  own 
duty  to  erase  what  wss  amiss — a  declaration  re- 
ceived  with  loud  applause  by  the  cardinals.  The 
Council  ended  with  the  Pope's  mysterions  ruling 
■  that  the  essence  of  God  should  not  be  predicated  in 
the  sense  of  the  ablative  case  only,  bat  also  of  the 
nominative'  (Otto  Freis.  op,eU.i.B6 1 ),  and  Gilbert 
returned  *with  his  honour  unabated  to  his  own 
diocese* ;  for  Geoffirey's  statement  of  Gilbert's  re- 
oantation  (PL  olxxxv.  697)  is,  as  John  of  Salisbury 
shows (^wt.  Pont.  xL  xiL  626 ff.),  au  exaggeration. 

Bernard's  other  theolo^cal  oontroversiea  may  be 
briefly  dismissed.  In  his  attack  upon  Abelard  at 
Sens  (1141,  not  1140 ;  see  Deutsch,  Die  St/node  v. 
Sens,  Berlin,  1880)  he  came  into  conflict  with 
Abelard'a  pupil — 'Goliath's  annour-bearer,'  as 
Bernard  oaUs  him — Arnold  of  Brescia  (see  '  Ar- 
noldista,*  e.v.  Sbcts  [Christian]).  But,  berond 
writing  vehement  letters  demanding  his  expulsion 
from  ZOrich,  Bernard  had  littie  to  do  with  this 
twelfth-centnry  Mazzini  (Bern.  Epp.  196  f.,  243  f. ; 
Vaeandard,  Jtevue  des  Quest.  Mistor.  1884,  62-114). 

St.  Bernard  also  earns  into  oonfliot  with  the 
Henricians,  so  called  from  a  monk,  Henry  of 
Zjausanne,  of  whom  we  first  hear  as  preaching  at 
Le  Mans  in  1116.  With  many  of  Henry's  ascetie 
and  disciplinary  views  Bernard  would,  probably, 
have  agreed,  but  in  the  South  of  France  tne  people 
w^oomed  the  doctrines  as  an  excuse  for  spoiling 
tbe  Church.  At  the  instance  of  the  Papal  le^te 
Alberio,  Bernard  (June  1146;  for  date  see  Va. 
candard.  Vie  de  S.  Bern.  iL  217  n.,  223  n.)  preadied 
at  Albi,  the  centre  of  the  disorder,  with  some  sue* 
cess,  which  became  complete  when  his  opponent 
Henry  refused  St.  Bernard's  challenge  to  a  disputa- 
tion. The  discredited  Heni^  was  captured  and 
brought  in  ohiUns  before  his  bishop  (1146),  and,  pro* 
bably,  died  in  prison  (Vaeandard,  op.  dt.  ii.  23^  u.). 

[For  St  Bernard  and  tbe  Henricians  see  Bern.  Sp.  HI,  also 
FAoe  In  PL  dzxzv.  811,  42? ;  '  Acta  HUdebarti  Cenoman.'  in 
Bouqnet,  itoouetf,  xU.  647-61, 664.) 

On  the  side  of  tolerance,  we  must  note  Bernard's 
defence  of  the  Jews  of  tiie  Rhineland  in  1146 
sg^nst  the  murderous  attacks  of  tiie  priest  Rudolph 
(Bern.  Bp.  366 ;  Otto  Freis.  op.  eit.  i.  37;  and,  for  a 
Jewish  contemporary  account,  the  Chronicle  of 
Joseph  ben  Mnr  [tr.  by  C.  H.  F.  Bialloblotzky. 
London,  1836]).  His  tolerance  in  this  matter  is  m 
notable  opposition  to  his  contemporaries,  e.g.  Peter 
the  Venerable,  Epp.  iv.  36  {PL  clxxxix.  366). 

4.  Writings  and  place  as  a  thinker  and  theo> 
logian. — Bernard's  writings  may  be  classified  as 
foIlowB : — 

(i. )  EpiSTLSS. — Bernard's  Letters,  of  which  about 
460  appear  to  be  genuine  (in  PL  clxzxii. ),  reveal 
the  width  of  his  influence  and  the  range  of  his 
activities.  They  deal  with  all  the  aflairs  of  the 
times,  from  the  most  spiritnal  matters  throngfa  all 
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the  tangled  diplomacy  of  Church  aod  State  down 
to  »  theft  oi  [nsB.  In  their  constant  interest  in 
oniient  erenta  wuj  an  a  great  contrast  to  the 
letters  of  Anselm  (see  toL  L  p.  5S8),  and  reveal  tiie 
fnndameDtal  differenoes  of  uie  two  authors.  The 
eloquence  of  the  letters  is,  at  times,  of  a  very  hish 
order,  and  they  are  of  considei&ble  value  for  the 
histoiy  of  the  period,  as  is  his  Vita  Maioichia, 
writt^  in  1149  for  contemporary  Ireland. 

(iL)  DsrOTIOSAL  AUD  HOMTATQBT.—Oi  these 
the  most  important  are 

(a)  The  tU  Connderatione,  in  6  books  {PL  oinMli. 

composed  by  Bernard  in  the  leisnre  moments 
of  many  years,  but  pablished  at  intervals  (book  ii 
in  1150,  book  iiL  in  1152 ;  see  the  references  in  iii. 
o.  6,  g  20)  in  the  evil  days  which  followed  the  return 
of  the  second  Crusade  {de  Cotuid.  iL  c.  1).  Ttw 
book  is  dedicated  to  Pope  Eugenius  HI.  '  Con- 
mderation'  was  treated  1^  Bernard  under  four 
heads :  (1)  concerning  oneself,  (2)  concerning  the 
things  which  are  under  one,  (3)  oonceming  the 
things  around  one,  (4)  concerning  the  thin^  above. 
In  this  last  we  see  Ms  MyBticism.  Bat  the  work, 
though  full  of  shrewd  moral  reflexions,  owes  its 
chief  interest  to  its  discursive  treatment  of  other 
topics,  es^ially  the  matter  of  Papal  appeals  {ite 
Cotuid.  iiL  o.  2)  and  other  abuses.  Bernard  held 
that  the  reformation  of  the  Church  must  begin 
with  the  sanctity  of  its  head.  Its  plain  speaking 
has  made  the  work  a  favourite  weapon  with  Pro- 
testant controversialiBts,  «.^.  E.  Brown,  Ftueiculm 
rtrum  EiepeUndarum  ef  Fuffi^tdamm  (1690).  But, 
in  spite  <n  its  anti>iiltramontamam  (ef.  iiL  1,  2),  it 
has  also  formed  a  manual  for  Popes.  Pins  T.  had 
it  read  aloud  to  him  daily. 

(b)  The  de  Aforibw  et  OMdo  Epi9e<»orum, 
written  about  1126  to  Archbp.  Henry  of  Sens, 
and  the  Ssrmo  de  ConversioM  ad  Cterieos  (boUi 
in  PL  clxxxiL)  oontain  much  [dain  qwaking  on 
the  vices  of  the  clervy  and  the  need  of  lefoim. 

M  The  50rmoiiwds<smpore(i*Xclzxziii  86-860). 
de  Sanctis  {ib.  35fr~636),  and  de  Divertia  (ib.  637-748). 
The  oratory  of  St.  Bernard,  though  notperhaps  of 
the  highest  order  (see  a  criticism  in  Vaoanoard, 
op.cit.i.Gh.  16),  was  remarkable  for  its  effects  {e.a. 
crusades),  and  in  its  '  convertiii^ '  power,  especially 
adng  *  oonverrion  *  in  the  teohniou  monastio  sense. 
|A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  given  in  the 
Exordium  mag,  OisUreienu,  iL  IS,  in  PL  olxxxv. 
423 ;  other  instuioes  in  Caesar  Heisterbach,  Dial. 
Miraculorum  (ed.  Cologne,  1851),  bk.  LI 

{d)  The  de  Gratia  etLib»ro  Arbitrio  (PL  oIxxxiL 
1001  ff.,  written  before  1128,  see  Ep.  52).  Ber- 
nard's recognition  of  prevenient  grace  as  the  source 
of  all  the  good  in  man  bad  appmred  to  an  auditor 
to  be  an  eohi^um  of  CPf^M  at  me  expense  of  human 
merit  and  aeUvi^.  Bernard  therefore  di«w  up  an 
account  of  the  relation  of  grace  and  freewilL  He 
claims  for  man  after  his  Fall  formal  freedom  as  his 
distinguishing  feature,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  imputa&on  of  guilt,  and  which  must  consent 
to  the  grace  which  awakens  it  But  *  the  b^^- 
ning  of  our  salvation  oomes  inm  Qod,  neiuier 
tlmragh  us  nor  with  us,'  in  a  oonstrainiog  idluence 
stimulatinjg  voluntarv  consent.  In  the  union  of 
the  two  lies  '  merit.  Bat  his  hard  Augustinlan 
doctrine  of  original  sin  leads  him  into  the  usual 
difficulties,  not  lessened  by  his  strong  evangelical 
stress  npon  God's  mercy  as  our  sole  *  merit  *  {a.g. 
Serm.  infett.  omn.  Sonet.  L  11,  PL  elxxziii.  450 1 
'  Sed  quid  potest  esse  omnls  Jnstitia  nostara  ooam 
DeoT'^eta,  orMCteiiMai.x^U,  in  PX»  883), 
being  combined  with  tiw  usaal  mediaral  and 
monastic  oonoeptioni. 

(iii.)  JtfrsriOAL.—Hhv  most  important  of  Ber- 
nard's mystioal  writings  are  fab  Homilies  on  the 
Song  of  Mlomon  (jSniNMMt  in  CteN<i^ 
P£elzniiL780a:).  To  this  m  must  add tiie  later 


sections  of  the  de  Connderatione.  Of  this  series, 
begun  in  1135,  86  had  been  finished  before  his 
deSHh.  Tbiej  were  actually  preached  to  the  monks 
of  Clairvanz,  and  still  bear  the  ngns  of  intermp- 
tiims  and  other  local  circumstances  (cf .  Nos.  26  and 
47,  S  8).  Cant.  iiL  1,  where  Bernard  left  off,  was 
thus  a  &vourite  starting-place  for  later  imitators. 
[The  oontinnation  b;^  the  Cistercian  abbot  Gilbert 
|t  before  1202)  of  Swineafaead  Abbey,  Lincolnshire, 
IS  in  Migne,  PL  clxxxiv.  cols.  1-261.] 

*  The  ROftt  Importenoa  of  Bonurd  in  the  htatoiT  <d  HTstidan 
dow  not  lie  In  the  tiMcalfttiy*  side  ot  bia  ttuabSag,  in  wbicb  h« 
depend!  klmoat  entlrel;  upon  Aagiutine.  Hia  m«t  whierc* 
ment  waa  to  reodl  devout  and  loving  ooDtcmputioii  to  tbe 
Imm  of  the  orudfled  Christ,  And  to  toond  Qikt  wonhlp  ot  our 
Savuinr  M  the  "Bridegroom  of  the  Soul,"  which  in  toe  next 
centuries  inaplred  ao  much  lerrld  devotion  ud  lyrical  Mcnd 
poeti7  ■  (W.  B.  Inge,  Oirittian  JTyttteim  [ISM],  140  n.). 

Bernard  thus  gave  to  the  romantic,  not  to  saj 
erotic,  side  of  Mysticism  a  great  stimulus.  It  is 
true  that  he  always  speaks  of  the  Church  and  not 
the  individual  as  the  bride  of  Christ,  but  the 
enforced  celibacy  of  monastioiBm  soon  led  to  the 
transference  to  the  individual  of  the  lusdoas 
language  of  the  Canticles  (Inge,  op.  cit.  App^  D). 
The  Bjiubolism  and  allegorism  of  Bernard's  methods 
of  Scriptnie  interpretsJuon  was,  of  course,  no  new 
thing,  and  in  the  Christian  Church  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  inflnence  of  Origen  (see  voL  L  p.  315).  In 
his  Sermonet  de  Diverne,  No.  92  (in  PL  clxxxiiL 
714),  Bernard  gives  a  threefold  interiwetation  of 
Scriptare — historical,  moral  or  figurative,  and 
mysCicat  This  is  further  expanded  in  his  Serm. 
in  CoHtiea,  No.  2B  (PX,  ib.  8Mff.),  with  a  spedal 
panegyrio  of  the  vision  of  God  which  the  mystical 
mterjwetation  ^ves  (op.  eit.  893).  The  mysticism 
of  Bernard  is  re^l^  not  systematic,  but  the  ont< 
oome  of  his  persuasion  that  faith  receives  all  trath 
'  wrapped  up '  (involutvm).  All  that  reason  can  do 
is  to  add  oleamees,  a  certain  stricthr  limited 
measure  of  unwrapping ;  for  the  highest  knowledge 
is  tiiat  whidi  orates  neitiier  1^  itU^leetue  nor 
opinio,  but  hy  intuititm  or  sjdritual  vifdon.  Of  this 
uiere  are  tluree  stages  coneideratio  diepentatimtt 
tBStimativa,  and  epeculeOioa,  in  which  last  eo»- 
sideratio  becomes  identical  with  eontemplatio  {de 
Coneid,  v.  1-4 ;  Serm.  in  (kmt.  v.  4,  UL  ^  6). 

We  see  the  same  mystioal  prineiplea  in  his  dii 
Diligendo  Deo  {PL  clxxxiL  974  fll).  God  is  the 
ground  and  cause  of  a  love  in  which  there  are  four 
stages  (op.  eU.  cc  8, 15).  The  first  stage  is  carnal 
love,  in  which  the  man  loves  himself.  The  second  is 
a  love  of  God  which  is  selfish,  inasmuch  as  it  is  due 
to  suffering  sod  experience.  In  the  third  stage  he 
loves  God  Tor  God's  own  sake.  In  the  fourth  stage 
the  spirit,  '  intoxicated  by  the  Divine  love,  wholly 
forgets  itself,  becoming  nothing  in  itself,  and  be- 
coming one  spirit  with  Him.'  TTo  be  thus  affected 
is  to  be  deified  (■  sic  affici  deiflcari  est,'  op.  eit.  g  28, 
and  cf.  Ep.  107,  S  [the  expression  is  a  &vourite 
with  later  mystics])— the  annihilation  of  self  'in 
the  immense  sea  of  a  luminous  eternity  *  (S  30). 

(iv.)  POOT/CA£.— Much  doabt  has  been  cast  npon 
the  autlunship  of  the  hymns  usually  assigned  to 
Bernard,  but  by  none  more  than  Mabillon,  who 
pointed  out  (Op.  Bern.  v.  891)  that  the  Cistercians 
'denied  themselves  the  use  of  metrical  forms'  (see 
the  statement  of  Nicholas  de  Clairvaux,  Ep.  It^  in 
Bib.  Max.  Pat.  xxL);  nor  is  the  ascription  to 
Bernard.  <rf  very  early  date.  That  Bemaid  com- 
posed  wme  l^mna  ud  had  some  distuietion  as  a 
plain  ohantist  is  acknowledged,  but  he  talk  ns 
himself  that  he  '  neglected  metre  that  he  might 
pay  more  attention  to  sense'  [Bern.  Ep.  898,  S ; 
the  T<male  (PL  dxxxiL  1151ft)  owes  mOTotohis 
disciples  than  to  himself  (Vacandaid,  op.  eit.  iL 
101-6}].  Hie  arguments  ot  Trmeh  and  otoera,  tiiaA 
*if  Bcffnaid  did  not  write  than,  it  ia  not  ea^  to 
guess  who  could,'  are  therefore  of  little  value,  more 
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eroadally  Tnnoh  owns  the  'general  ascription 
to^mard  of  any  poems  of  merit,  belonging  to  that 
period,  whereof  the  aathonhip  was  nnoertam.'  The 
Sahe,  mundi  salvtare,  an  address  in  360  lines  to 
the  rarions  limbs  of  Christ  on  the  eroes,  shows  the 
infloenoe  of  his  erotio  mjstioiam  (see  above,  p.  632^). 
The  aeetion  ad  faei»m,  *0  saored  head  onoe 
wounded  *  tSalwt  etgmt  erueHtatum),  ia  in  all  hymn- 
books.  The  JtMliu  rhythmieiu  d$  nomins  Jetu, 
originally  in  42  stanzas  (earliest  MS,  12th  cent.,  in 
Bodleian ;  Uie  other  stanzas  in  printed  edd.  have 
not  been  traced  earlier  than  loth  cent ;  see  J. 
Meanu,  in  Julian^  X>iet.  Hymn,  686),  is  beautifnl 
thzDoghont,  in  apite  of  a  oertain  laok  of  progress 
in  the  tbonf^  The  translations  of  ttie  ist,  2nd, 
Srd,  and  6tn  atanzaa  Vutt,  duletM  memoria ;  £. 
CaswaU  (f  1828),  *  Jeni,  the  Twry  thought  of  Thee ' ; 
for  other  versions  see  Julian,  t.e.]  are  in  all  hymn- 
books.  It  is  intereetine  to  note  that  this  hymn 
was  specially  arranged  by  the  mystio  Henir  Snso 
(t  1866)  as  an  cAee  for  the  daily  nae  of  the  friends 
of  God.  The  anUior,  who  was  probably  not  St. 
Bernard,  bat  one  of  his  school,  had  certainly 
adopted  his  st^e  and  thought  (see  Bern.  Serm.  aa 
Din.  iv.  i  1,  'Bonos  es,  domine,  animie  qnierenti 
t^•eta). 

IllllliiiSi  I,  Lm  or  ST.  BMUtdMBi-W  SMraa— w« 
salamtiMlkimMMolBarMidtramftinaTof  hliTolnm- 
boos  £«(tartl«wnif4  0.)}.  A  arWoKl  •dltloa  o(  tbelroTder 
b  mtKA  iMMttL  Oamemponrj  bfofrublM  ot  nlaa  ww* 
wiltt«brti)WUlkmo(  Bt  Thlanr  sboot  Ut6  (In  PL  olxzxr. 

sad  oonOanMl  kftor  WdUun'a  dMth  hr  Anold  ol 
Boaiwnd  (t  «.  UMX  oear  OhArtm  <PL  O.  mi),  to  whom 
Bwnud  tad  writtoa  tram  hta  dMtb-b«d  (Sp.  SlS) :  Ql)  hli 
nontuT  OaoSraT,  wbo  moOMded  bim  M  ftbbot  ot  Olumnx 
(PL  otxxKT.  SOett);  (lU)  AUn  (t  IISS),  bp.  a<  Anxem 
(PL  olxzxT.  i70A.>  To  Om  aboY*  m  mast  add  (It)  Libtr 
MtraeHionm  On  PL  obzxr.  ISTSff.)  ol  ttw  SpuiU]  monk 
Bcrbart  of  Olunraax,  mooh  ol  wfalob  l>  l«g«>d»ry ;  u  !■  also 
(T)tlM  YtUBtmarMot  Jobn  ttM  HMmtt  (bi  PLoUzxr.fiSS. 
John  tiie  Homlt  la  nnknown,  nnlaai  be  be  Ideotlcal,  aa 
Taoandaid,  op.  A  L  xUt,  ■oweita,  with  tbe  prior  ol  ObUmnz, 
e.  US0):7rfl  Ota  Xaorditm  Maanmn  OriinU  CittnUruit 
(in  PL  otsnr.  QM  writtMi  betw«ttn  ISM  Mtd  12U  adda  UtUa 
of  Taloa. 

(6)  MoAmn  LimM.~Ot  thaaair*  dmj  maottoD  tba  lifalatbe 
Ait»  Sametomm  (Aug.  It.  d.  tO);  tbe  ■<  >»  i  r. : .  ^  by 
lUbffioo  to  Ua  mUUom  (aaa  itifra);  Ap<;  Mcnrder.  />«■ 
ikafl4vaJMkard,lSU,  184S,lSB8,atoo2Tola  -  -1-^  M  l>-ui^c:ii, 
OoOm,  laes,  Ens.  tr.  bjr  M.  Wreaoh,  IMS  I  Noir  lir  Liu  nbo 
itTMi  *  ton  tnMmentot  the  theologj  inbl  '.'rrr-A  /fu-f^^ry]; 
G.  HIUEm-,  DarJMf^  £.  eon  dajfTMo,  r<:'iri>!U'r.  l^SO,  ufd 
'Die  AuOiwe  daa  nralten  Kraomga,'  in  /'i-''.  Juhr').  IS^; 
II.  T.  lUflaboaiw,  iit  d«  S.  Bernard  n.-n  j.^v,  ;.-,  i^ij 
(muv  Mar  addA  lUa  bwt  oDorttloal  v,u[k  luui  imea 
lamljr  naad  br  to*  aoatawbat  rhetorloaJ  bat  armpatbetlc 
R.  S.  Stom,  Barnard  qf  Clsiremw,  1892.  Probably  the  beet 
Ufe  In  fcig»»ti^  tbooi^  toll  allovanoa  meat  bt  made  for  Iti 
aocU  of  vftoo,  i«  J.  C  llorlaon,  SL  B^rnari,  1888  {man;  Uter 
add.!  Tba  tnllflat  and  beat  Ufe,  ftpvt  from  Ita  nlnmontana 
■taodpolnt.  la  B.  Vacandud.  Via  8.  Banutrd,  Parla,  18S6. 
To  this  add  bla  early  attxllea,  &  Amord  Orotimr,  Bouen, 
1877,  and  ^Mlnrd,  m  MU  oms  8.  Barnard,  Paiia,  1881. 
Kamu,  AnaMtm  t.  GcaeA.  dat  tmO,  Kmrnui,  TAblngen, 
1878  and  1882,  and  JTaua  AnalOUn,  1880,  iboaJd  not  be  orer- 
looked.  Fbr  a  oomptete  bIbUomphy  of  Bamard,  aee  L. 
Jaaanachefc,  BOtteffrapkia  BmarMia,  Vienna,  18B1. 

IL  TirJOC0nr^TotlwwaU-lDrawnworkao(Hara«ck,Loo&, 
SeebcTK.  and  W.  R.  Inn  (CMNWa  JTyMaiMi,  ud^add 
DiecUK^  •AuUm  Ai^Suii,  BtnJmd  mud  £«iAar,  hSp^, 
1882. 

iU.  JTn/rion;— vas  ot  Barnard  abotmd  (aee  Potthaat,  <.».), 
andteatUrtohiaboldontbelUddlaAgaa.  Some  ot  hie  Sermoiu 
were  printed  at  Straaaborr  aa  early  aa  1472;  and  hia  BpM*t  at 
Bmaaela.  by  the  Brothen  ot  tba  OommoD  Ufe,  In  1181.  Tbe 
fliat  fairly  oomplete  ad.  ot  his  worki  li  by  Andrew  Boeard, 
Parla,  U0&  Tula  waa  foUowad  by  the  more  oomplete  I^ons 
•d.  of  U80  and  many  othera  («.ff.  UU,  1H7,  ueo,  1672,  li»6. 
leoi,  line).  Tbeae  were  aaperseded  by  the  able  ed.  of  J.  H. 
Horat,  1641, 1807,  on  which  J.  lUbiUon  baaed  bla  ataadard  ed. 

8T<da.,lM7,16eo,  1710,  1880).  Tba  ed.ol  1719  li  that  reprinted 
UgBe,  Pt  vols.  clzniL-T.  A  new  oriUoal  ed.  ol  many  of  the 
iSlrnnoni  waa  broogtat  oat  by  Jaaanscbek,  Zitia  Btrnardiita, 
'nenna,  1801.  A  mora  orlHoaf  ed.  ot  Latter*  and  World  la  mnoh 
Beaded.  A  complete  tt.  Into  Franeta  by  A.  tUTslet,  18Si,  la  In 
promM ;  alao  by  Charpeatlar,  Parte,  1878,  in  8  rota.  Many 
of  the  worka  and  an  the  XMtttH  hare  been  tnuulatad  Into  Bng. 
b7  S.  J.  Ealea,  4  vola.,  1889-90  (with  Introdaotloa  and  Ufal 
Add  abo  H.  C.  and  C  Patmoro,  On  (Aa  Lom  0od,  1881. 
Shs  4a  O0nild««tt»Ma  li  la  Goldast,  JToawwiWa  itMN. /nverO, 
Haatmr,  UU,  fl.  «8&  H.  B,  WOBKHAH. 


BEROSUS  (or  BEROSSOS).— A  Chaldsan 
priest  in  the  temple  of  Bel  (Marduk)  at  Babylon, 
who  is  said  by  Ensebins  {Chronieon,  6.  8)  and 
Tatian  {Oratio  ad  Oraeot)  to  have  been  a  oon- 
tempon^  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  have 
lived  into  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Soter.  He 
compiled  in  Greek  a  Sixtory  of  Babylonia,  whioh, 
nnfortnnatdy,  like  the  corresponaing  work  of 
Maoetho  in  Egypt,  has  periflhed,  and  is  known  to 
na  only  fragmentary  quotations  from  Alexander 
Po^histor  and  ApoUodorns,  preserred  by  Eusebius 
and  George  tbe  Synoellos.  Joeephns  (e.  Apion.  i. 
19  f.^  seems  to  have  been  aoqoaiuted  with  the 
original  wwk  of  Berosos. 

Aooording  to  Alexander  Polyhistor  (see  Cory, 
Ancient  Fragments,  1S32),  he  wrote  the  historical 
account  of  fifteen  myriads  of  years,  the  hiMtory 
of  the  heavens  and  of  the  soe^  of  kings  and  their 
memorable  actions,  and  of  the  generations  of 
mankind  and  thur  civil  pc^ty.  His  Biatory  pro- 
fesaed  to  begin  witii  creation,  and  was  oanisd 
down  to  his  own  time.  It  first  deaoribed  a  state 
of  chaos,  presided  over  \fj  the  female  monster 
Ti&mat,  who  was  euooontered  and  slain  bv  the  god 
Mardnk,  and  whose  overthrow  waa  snoceeaed  by  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Berosns 
then  gives  a  chronology  of  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom. Oaif  a  part  of  this  has  oome  down  to 
OB,  and  that  in  a  oondition  which  makes  it  in 
parts  almost  nnintelligible.  The  difficulty  of 
re-oonatructing  his  system  is  increased  1^  the 
fact  that  the  lists  which  he  copied  from  the 
cuneiform  originals  have  been  mutilated  by  his 
abbreviators,  and  have  suffered  still  further  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  copied  the  abbreviated 
lists.  The  most  probable  reoonstmotion  is  that  of 
A.  von  Qutschmid,  which  is  here  given. 

lOklnga  batora  tbe  Ilood,  482,000  years. 

MDjoaaty :  seObaklMaa  .  .  M,00lTeut. 

Und             SHedea    .  .  .  224yeata.  a.a  2400-2228 

nXtd   „       IKSMldaua.  .  84S    „        „  2220-19n 

ITth    „       49(Jhald»apa  .  .  468    „        „  1977-UU 

Ttb     „         9Arabiaaa.  .  .  84S             „  U18-1S7S 

TItb    „       45  Ohaklaau  .  .  K20    „       „  127S-  747 

vnth  „        SAamiana   .  .  m    „  ,,740-026 

VHIth,,        e^^Uaana  .  .  87    „       „    826-  688 

It  has  been  pointed  ont  by  Brandia  {Berum 
Attyriarum  tempora  emendata,  p.  17)  and  Gut- 
schmid  {op.  eit.  infra)  that  the  post-diluvian  period 
of  86,000  yean  has  been  adjusted  to  coincide  with 
an  astrological  period  during  whioh  the  gods  had 
granted  gloiy  and  independence  to  the  Ghaldieans, 
and  which  terminated  with  the  capture  of  Bal^km 
by  Cyrus. 

The  latter  part  of  Berosns's  historical  statement 
has  not  survived  except  in  detached  fragmenta  which 
have  been  preeerved  by  Josephus,  Eosebius,  and 
the  Synoellos.  Ont  frannent  concerning  Nabon- 
aasar  (B.a  747  T)  states  uiat  the  ChaldsBsns  were 
acquainted  with  astronomy  only  from  his  time 
onwards,  because  he  destroyed  all  previous  records. 
There  are  also  fragments  concerning  the  reigns  of 
Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadrezzax — the  death  of 
Nabopolassar,  the  succession  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and 
his  adornment  of  Babylon — and  about  the  succes- 
sion of  Chaldasan  kings  after  Nebuchadrezzar, 
ending  with  the  capture  of  Nabonidns  by  Cyrus. 

In  comparing  his  work  with  the  Babylontan  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  definito  result  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  exact  dates  on  both  sides.  In  the 
absence  of  more  satisfactory  information,  the  list 
of  Berosus  must  be  taken  as  a  provisional  frame- 
work for  Babylonian  chronology,  as  the  lista  of 
Manetho  are  taken  in  Egyptian  chronology,  bat 
with  less  confidence  in  the  case  of  Benwns.  Beoait 
discoveries  indicate,  <m  the  whole,  hia  tmstworthi- 
ness  so  far  as  regards  the  fact  that  his  work 
actually  represents  the  sources  from  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  nave  bem  drawn;  *.g.  hia  aeoonut  of 
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the  Deluge  weei  even  in  details  with  the  ounei- 
form  text.  No  confidenoe,  however,  can  be  re- 
posed in  the  nomberB  allotted  to  ms  dynasties. 
In  his  antedilavian  dvnasty  one  or  two  names 
can  be  reco^ized  witn  some  di£Bcalty  as  being 
possible  vanants  of  some  of  those  which  occnr  in 
the  inscriptions,  t.g.  the  hut  two  kings — the  name 
of  the  first  of  whom,  OUarte^  haa  been  BOCTested 
hj  Lenormant  to  be  a  cormptioB  of  Obartes, 
who  appears  in  the  inscriptions  as  Vbaratutn; 
while  the  name  of  the  second,  Xisuthroe,  may 
be  Khasiaatrs,  or  Atrakhasis,  the  SttnapUti  of 
the  Gilgamesh  legend.  Hie  third  dynasty,  con- 
sisting of  elevra  kin^  seems  to  oorreepond  with 
that  mused  \^  Q.  Smitl^  and  aonteoted  1^  Sayce 
to  be  of  Arabian  origin.  The  most  promioent  kmg 
ia  it  is  the  famous  gammnrabi  (B.C.  2130).  His 
Arabian  dynasty,  according  to  Sayce,  appears  to  be 
the  Kassite  dynasty  of  the  inscriptions  ;  and  if  so, 
both  the  title  and  the  figures  of  9  kings  and  246  years 
mnst  be  corrupt,  since  36  Kassite  kmjgs  are  known, 
corering  a  period  of  676  years.  Mmor  dynasties 
seem  to  have  been  either  mn  together  or  omitted 
altogether  from  Berosus'a  lists,  as  a  broken  tablet 
which  onoB  contained  a  complete  list  of  Baby- 
lonian monarchs  arranged  in  dynasties  introdaces 
a  nomber  of  very  short  ones.  This  arrangement 
or  omission  may  have  been  the  work  of  Polyfaistor 
or  his  copyiBts. 

Apart  u-om  the  chronological  value  of  his  work, 
the  main  interest  of  Berosiu's  HiHory  ties  in  the 
fragments  of  the  ancient  eoamogtmic  myths  of 
Babylon  which  he  haa  meserreaT  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  l^^d  of  TiAmat  and  Biarduk  (Bel 
Mid  the  Dragon) ;  that  of  the  giving  of  letters  and 
civilization  to  mankind  by  Oannes  (EA-ghan — £& 
the  fishf),  a  composite  being,  partly  fish  and  partly 
man  (of.  the  givmg  of  letten  to  Enrpt  the  com- 
posite deity  Tehnti) ;  the  legend  of  the  great 
tower  and  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  and  that  of 
Xisuthros  and  the  Delnoe.  Prom  the  actually 
existing  cuneiform  reooraa  it  ia  apparent  that 
Berosn^a  aooonnt  of  these  legends  practically  re- 
preeenta  the  ancient  Chaldsean  tradition.  In  par- 
tionlar,  hia  stoiy  of  XianthnM  and  the  Deluge 
has  been  fonnd  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  great 
Oilgamesh  epic 

LmuTDU.— Hupeto,  HMoirv  tmOtm*,  Parta,  1S88,  »oJ.  L 
'Lm  OiigliiM';  Leaormant,  Stiai  lU  eommmUttin  dt  frag- 
mtnU  ootmogoniqtm  de  Birom,  Parte,  1872 ;  Corf»  *  Anotent 
ltacmante*(3Viu  and  3Van«(attim>),  1882 ;  G.  SvaH^TSBA 
ToL  UL,  ud  ui.  'Beronu'  in  BBr  \  Sayce,  Anetant  Bmpirat 
cf  Os  Satt,  Lond.  1881,  aJso  BMgtont  oj  AwAtnl  JEm"  «n<f 
aatnOmiaAAxA.  1902,  vaA  Sih.  hneL.  on  •  Bftbylonlu  Bdigion,' 
Lond.  1S87;  A.  von  GnUchmid,  <Za  dan  Fngmenten  d«> 
BVOKW  and  KMm,'  In  AJUMhAm  JftiMlin,  viJi.  see  <lSU)i 

Jahes  Baikie. 
BESTIALITY.— Bestiality,  the  poeseedon 
or  exhibition  of  the  qualities  or  nature  of  a  beast, 
may  manifest  itself  in  hnman  life,  and  so  touch 
the  religion  or  ethics  of  a  people,  in  three  wi^ : 
in  eating  and  drinking,  in  sexual  matters,  and  in 
the  manifestation  of  wanton  omellnr.  Apparently 
among  all  primitive  peoples  bestiaUty  is  in  some 
degree  exhibited.  It  is  eradicated  only  after  a 
considerable  intellectual  and  moral  development. 
The  peculiar  conditions  of  Arabia  and  North 
Africa,  the  primitive  Semitic  and  Hamitic  homes, 
although  Uiey  compelled  an  advance,  if  life  was  to 
be  mamtained  at  all,  to  a  relatively  hi|^  degree 
of  barbariam,  made  the  development  of  a  high 
dvilization  impossiUe.  Human  ingenuity  was 
compelled  to  ntract  from  the  oases  the  greatest 
possible  nourishment ;  this  urged  the  races 
forward;  but  the  hard  deserts  which  intervened 
between  the  scattered  oases  bound  the  struggling 
in  the  fetters  of  barbaiiam  (aee  Barton, 
On^^tfu,  ch.  iL).  The  oonatant  influx  of 
lam  nnmbera  of  imnugranta  from  these  desert 
ooimiliona  into  the  vaiiona  Semitio  eoun^ea 


through  the  whole  eomaa  of  hiat(»7  tended  to  ke^ 
alive  within  them  all  primilive  bestial  elements. 

X.  BestiaUty  in  eating  and  drinking  was  pro- 
bably exhibited  whenever  an  opportunity  was 
adbraed  for  the  underfed  men  of  the  desert  to 
obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  meat.  The  ordinary 
diet  was  milk  and  dates,  supplemented  oocaaicHiaUy 
1^alittiee&me(8eeDoi^f7,ilniMai)«Mria\I888, 
i  166ff. ;  Falgrave,  Otntral  and  JEeutem  Anbia, 
1866,  i  60;  and  Barton,  t^i.cif.  76  and  77  ff:).  The 
population  was  always  underfed  and  afflicted  with 
a  gnawing  hunger.  These  facts  sufficiently  explain 
the  origin  of  the  method  of  sacrificing  a  camel 
among  the  Arabs,  described  bf  Nilos,  e.  400  A.D. 
While  the  last  words  of  a  chant  wen  atill  npon 
the  tips  of  the  worshippers,  the  leader  inflicted  a 
wound  on  the  camel  and  hastily  drank  his  blood. 
The  whole  company  then  fell  npon  the  victim  with 
their  swords,  hacking  off  pieces  of  the  quivering 
flesh  and  devouringjthem  raw,  with  such  wild  haste 
that  in  the  short  interval  between  the  rise  of  the 
day-star,  at  the  appearance  of  which  the  aerrioe 
began,  and  the  disappearance  of  its  rays  before 
those  of  the  rising  sun,  the  entire  camel,  oody  and 
bones,  skin,  blood,  and  entrails,  was  wholly 
devoured  (ot  W.  R.  Smith,  Ed.  of  tht  Semitea', 
338  ffl).  Even  if  some  allowance  is  made  for 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  Nilus,  the  method  of 
consuming  this  sacrimoe  is  not  untike  the  tear- 
ing asunder  of  a  carcass  by  dogs  or  wolves.  As 
religious  cnstoma  preserve  ancient  ways  longer 
than  they  survive  elsewhere,  we  have  here  an 
exhibition  of  the  bestiality  of  the  primitive  Semite 
in  eating. 

Some  passages  in  the  OT  indicate  that  at  the 
religious  festivals  excessive  eatins,  or  more 
properlr  drinking,  occurred.  Thus  Eli  (1  S  1") 
naturally  thought  that  Hannah  had  beeome  dnmk 
at  the  feast  which  was  jnst  concluded.  Again, 
Ia  V  compares  the  turmoil  in  the  temple,  when 
Nebuohadrexaar  sacked  Jerusalem,  to  the  noise 
*in  the  day  of  a  solemn  assembly.'  This  noise 
oould  hardly  have  been  all  dne  to  the  wailing, 
whioh  originally  attended  the  death  of  a  victim, 
bat  mnat  m  part  at  least  have  hem  dne  to  revelry. 
Private  fsaats  were  accompanied  mame  and 
wine  (Is  6>*),  and  were  occasions  of  nilaritgr  (Am 
8");  and  the  same  was  probably  tme  «(  all 
religious  feasts  down  to  the  Exile. 

Ab  t^e  Semites  moved  into  agricultural  lands 
and  began  to  cultivate  the  vine,  tiieir  exceeaive 
drinking  led  naturally  to  aome  dmnkenneaa.  A 
ulasdo  ustanoe  of  tms  ia  embodied  in  the  tn- 
dition  of  Noah's  drunkenness  in  Gn  9"-.  That 
drunkenness  existed  in  all  periods  of  Israel's 
history  is  proved  by  1  S  26",  Dt  21*  and  Pr  23»*. 
Herodotus  (ii.  60)  vouches  for  the  fact  that  lar^ 
quantities  of  wine  were  also  consumed  at  certain 
Egyptian  festivals,  where,  no  doubt.  It  prodnoed 
similar  results.  Apparently,  however,  drunken- 
ness among  the  ancients  was  never  ao  flagrant  a 
vice  aa  it  is  in  modem  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

3.  Among  the  ancient  Semites,  aa  among  other 
peoples  at  a  similar  atage  of  culture,  the  sexual 
appetite  was  strong.  The  physical  conditions, 
wliich  held  them  so  long  in  a  state  of  barbarism  in 
their  cradle-land,  led  to  the  ciystallidng  of  their 
reli^oaa  cuatoms  about  sexual  ideas  of  a  primitive 
character;  and  as  religion  perpetuated  these 
customs,  certain  primitive  features  bordering  on 
the  bestial  appear  more  prominentiy  among  the 
Semites  than  other  peoples  of  antiquity,  though 
they  can  be  traced  to  some  extent  also  among  the 
Egyptians,  who  appear  to  have  originated  under 
eimilar  conditions. 

in  early  tiiuea  aunal  beatiality  aeema  abo  to 
have  led  occam(niaUh|r  to  actual  oranexion  with 
«^n^mft^"i   In  the  Cnlgameah  eiH0»  Eabani,  the 
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primitive  man,  !•  represented  as  living  a  wild  life 
vith  the  animals,  and  as  aatia^ring  his  pasdon  with 
them.  He  waa  indnoed  to  Imts  them  only  after 
havins  experieneed  tb»  snperior  channs  of  a  woman 
(cf.  KB  vL  126-127).  Jastrow  iAJSL  zv.  207  C) 
holds  that  this  was  the  primitive  Semitic  idea  of 
the  relations  of  men  and  animals,  and  that  the 
orit^al  form  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis 
contained  a  umilar  story.  Certain  it  is  that 
SDch  relations  oontinnod  to  exist  sporadically 
nntil  comparatively  late  times,  for  such  probibi- 
tums  as  that  in  Lv  20^"-  wonld  never  have  been 
made  had  there  been  no  each  practice  to  eradicate.  * 
Among  the  primitive  Semites  the  marriage 
relations  oonaisted  of  various  forms  of  polyandry, 
of  which  Nair  polyandry  was  the  most  anoient  (cf. 
W.  B.  Smith,  Kinthip  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Arabia,  and  Barton,  op.  eit.fAi.iL).  This  type  of 
ptdyandry  was,  in  reality,  the  loosest  kind  of  mar- 
riage, and  was  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of 
pomiscuity.  After  settlement  in  agricultural 
lands  this  type  of  marriage  gave  way  to  polygamy. 
Women  who  adhered  to  tne  older  type  of  marriage 
lost  caste,  except  where  connexion  with  a  temple 
gave  them  a  certain  standing.  In  Israel  they 
maintained  themsdves  down  to  the  reform  (hF 
Jonah  in  the  year  B.a  021  (of.  Dt  S8"- 1*.  2  K  ST). 
In  Babylonia  umilar  conditions  existed.  The 
code  of  ^ammnrabi  shows  that  a  class  of  un- 
married women  were  oonnected  sacredly  with  the 
temple.    They  might  have  ohildren,  who  ao- 

Eitly  were  frequently  adopted  liy  other  people 
CMf,  H  102,  193).  In  many  puts  of  the 
Ue  WOTld,  male  prostitutes,  callea  technically 
'dogs,'  were  also  oonnected  with  the  temples 
(Barton,  op.  eii.  188  and  251  n.  8).  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  Dt  23".  In  E^ypt  similar 
ideas  seem  to  have  been  kept  alive  by  the 
itbyphallic  god  Min,  whose  festal  procession  is 
tnetored  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Deir  el- 
Bdiri  and  elsewhere,  and  by  uie  god  whtnn 
Herodotus  (ii.  48,  49}  identifies  wiUi  Dionysos. 
At  feasts  in  Babylonia  {Herod.  L  199),  m  Egypt 
ii.  04),  and  m  Israel,  loose  sexual  pracuoes 
were  kept  alive,  protected  the  sacred  name  of 
religion.  This,  no  doubt,  tended  to  perpetuate 
low  and  bestiai  ideals.  The  bestial  influenoe  of 
these  practices  can  best  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  seen  tiie  objects  exhumed  at  Uie  Aahtart 
temple  of  ancient  Gezer,  but  naturally  not  yet 
publiBhed.  Many  of  these  objeota  are  the  grossest 
■exoal  emblems.  They  reveal  how  great  were  the 
odds  against  which  the  ethical  rdigion  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  had  to  contend. 

Apart  from  reUgioa,  bestial  sexual  praoUoes 
were  sometimfls  indulged  in.  For  example,  the 
treatment  aeowded  by  the  men  of  Gibeon  to  a 

Sonng  woman  (Jg  19)  was  unmitigated  bestiality, 
imiuur  crimes,  however,  occur  in  modem  times, 
especially  in  oonntries  where,  M  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  oonnderaUe  number  of  back- 
ward ooloored  people. 

•  into  orlBM,  whloh  lUll  oooon  spotsdloslljr,  M  tbst  nwdwn 
ottaniHtl  oodM  prorid*  MmltiM  (or  Its  soppraMloii,  smbw  to 
han  prmilMl  mikmic  hm  Oneki  tnd  Boiduib  trf  tin  Uter 
pario^  as  Is  prond  qt  mi  extrwnely  unuvounr  adventun 
aMrOed  In  Ua  MutmiwrpkotM  ot  ApuMua,  >o  that  th« 
•JbedS  Z«/rA  lorbtdi  tbe  aUbllng  ot  oowa  in  0«nttk  alalia 
UB  f.  8S1X  Eqnal  damaracv  ia  laooanUd  In  tfaa  Aralrian 
tUghU  (tr.  Parne,  Lradon,  1S&-U,  It.  UT-liSX  and  In  the 
Hbida  Ainmadba  iq.v.)  ttan  wh  em  a  ritual  baatWlty 
wHb  ttie  mMNArwn  vinU  of  tba  MOrifload  Mend  horn.  In 
njtholaaT,  bowarar,  tlia  majority  o(  tba  aiBOUii  balwean 
bnatan  bMiga  and  sntmab,  inth  iridtth  «mj  itudwtaf  tba 
daMioa  and  oonaparative  nllglon  is  (amillar,  nodva  ttisir  «• 
nlanatlon  tnm  fotendani,  ao  tbat,  aa  KaoOnllooh  obaema, 
■as  maa^  nltfoaa  ooooaptlooB  advanoa,  Ua wotsbiptui  apiriia 
and  goda  aamma  tnom  and  mora  a  hunan  fom,  bat  vtmtm 
tnma  o(  tbair  sniaul  term,  and  tnm  tUs  awA  talaa  taka 
ttMir  crista!*  tet  bla  admlralila  obaptar  on  'Beaat-Uairiam' 
CF  jfpTwm,  sad  tha  ttacatora  am  oftadX— Loms  B. 
Obat.] 


3.  Bestiality  was  also  exhibited  \ty  some  iA  the 
ancient  Semites  in  their  warlilu  praeticM.  Thna 
we  are  told  that  the  Ammonites  npped  up  w<nnen 
with  child  (Am  !>*).    Asqrrian  kmga  aeon  to 

have  practised  the  greatest  cruelty  npon  liieir 
captives  taken  in  war.  Thus  they  boast  that  they 
flayed  their  prisoners  alive  and  spread  their  skins 
on  city  walls  (KB  ii.  166),  borea  out  tbe  eyes  of 
tiieir  prisoners  {ib.  L  113 ;  2  K  25^),  and  tore  out 
their  tongues  (ib.  ii  267),  and  also  they  impaled 
their  victims  on  stakes  (cf.  ib.  i.  113,  iL  166).  Per- 
haps to  future  generati<mB  the  wazfore  of  the 
present  will  seem  as  bestial  as  these  entelttes  do 
to  us.   See,  further,  Crimbb, 

Lnwuns&— W.  R.  Smith,  BMgion  ^  tJU  SWuOm*,  ISM, 
pamim;  Barton.  SnaAia  £>n|ruu,  IWS.pofrim ;  Poat,  Onmd- 
Htt  der  aUmoloffi$elt»n  JuritpmdMt,  Oktenbius.  18M-8e,  IL 
SW  ff. ;  Driver,  art.  '  AiAttoreth '  in  BDS ;  and  Barton, 
art.-Aditora«ib.'in./A.  GBOBOK  A.  BaKTOS. 

BETROTHAL.— See  Mabriaoe. 
BETTING.— See  Gahbuko. 

BH  AGAVAD-GlTA  (the '  Song  of  the  Blessed ') 
i*  the  name  of  ^e  oelehrated  religions  and  philo- 
aophieal  poem  of  India,  which  ia  inserted  aa  an 
episode  in  the  dzth  book  of  the  MahftUUbrata. 

Tba  two  naarif  ralatad  bat  ttoatDe  alaoa  of  tiie  Kauraraa  and 
Fii>^nB,  aftar  diqiataa  extending  orar  many  yaaia,  maka 
raaof  lot  opan  oombat,  and  advanoa  aciJnac  ona  another  with 
tba  n»OM  and  alllaa  on  aither  aide  to  the  plain  of  tbe  Kuroa,  In 
tba  nelgfaboorbood  (tf  tlia  modem  DeUu.  Tba  two  taoiillea, 
batn(  naarlj  related,  bun  eqnal  olalm  to  tbe  name  of  Kunu  or 
Kaoravaa ;  bnt  tba  title  la  usubHj  limited  to  that  aide  which 
wM  arrayed  under  tbe  laadatahlp  ot  tbe  blind  king  DtirtarMtra. 
To  him  the  ooaree  of  tha  batue  la  narrated  by  nts  charloteor 
Safliaj-a,  who  baa  beio  endowed  by  Vvisa,  tbe  renatad  author 
ot  toe  Mahthhtrata,  with  •apamasaial  power  to  duoam  all  the 
Inddanti  ot  the  figtat  Almoet  ttM  Oras  plaoa  in  thlf  nartatlTa 
ot  Safitaya  ia  taken  br  tbe  dialogue  between  Kma  and  Arjuna. 
the  tau  title  of  wbloh  ia  Bhagawidaaopaniiad,  'the  aacrai 
doctrine  pnclaimad  by  the  Bleaaed  One,'  naually  abbreviated 
into  BAafi»ad.9{M,  or  simtdy  0ttd. 

At  the  eight  of  Ua  near  ralMivaa  in  tbe  hoatila  army,  Aiiona, 
the  tamed  archer  ot  tlia  raoa  of  the  P&pdavaa,  bedtataa  to  Mgin 
the  llgbt ;  and  la  raoallad  to  a  aenaa  of  bla  dnty  by  KntA,  wbo 
In  human  form  aUnda  by  bla  ride  aa  hie  charioteer.  Tbeadmoni- 
tioaa  nod  Inatroctiona  ot  Kffpa  adopt  a  mora  aerloua  and 
alavated  tone  aa  ite  prooeede,  and  In  the  derantb  book  he 
rwla  liime^  to  Aijnna  aa  tlie  ona  only  Ood,  tbe  Lord  of  >Q 
wori^  who  baa  aaeomad  tba  form  ot  tba  h«o  ot  the  Tldara 
noa 

TUb  ia  not  the  place  in  which  to  etiter  into  the 
full  details  of  the  histtnieal  development  of  Knna» 
wbo  in  tbe  Mah&bhftrata  appears  at  one  time  as  a 
human  bero,  at  another  as  semi-divine  (a  pheno- 
menal form  of  Visun}^  or  again  as  the  one  only 
God,  and  who  finally  is  identified  with  Brahman, 
the  AlI^ooL  The  judgment  which  the  author  of 
this  arUole  has  formea  with  rward  to  the  lines 
which  this  development  has  followed  may  be 
learned  from  tbe  Introduction  to  his  translation  of 
t^e  Bhagavad-Glta,  ch.  iL  (Leipzig,  1905).  The 
following  brief  statement  must  snttioe  for  A  dne 
appreciation  of  the  contents  of  the  Gitft. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  probable  tbat  Kf^na  was 
originally  the  leader  of  a  warrior  and  pastoral 
tribe  of  non-Br&hman  race,  and  that  he  lived  long 
before  tbe  Buddha.  He  became  tbe  epon^oos  hero 
of  bis  people,  not  only  because  of  bis  prowess 
in  war,  but  also  probEiblif  because  he  was  the 
founder  of  tbe  religion  of  bis  race — a  religion  inde> 
pendent  of  tbe  Veoic  tradition  and  monotheistic, 
m  which  a  special  stress  was  laid  on  etMeal  require- 
ments. The  adherents  of  this  religion  were  called 
'  Bhftgavatas,'  adopting  other  names  later  on.  As 
the  form  of  K|?na  within  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged  was  advanced  from  tbe  position  of  a 
demi'god  to  tbat  of  a  god  (identified  especially  with 
tbe  god  of  tbe  Bbftgavatas),  Br&hmanism  claimed 
as  ita  own  this  popular  and  powerful  representa 
tim  of  the  Deity,  and  teansformed  it  into  an  in- 
carnation of  Vifiin.    In  this  way  Bxfthmanisin 
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saeoeeded  in  gaining  orer  the  entiio  religions  oom- 
munity  of  the  Bh&gavatas,  and  the  latter  (a  Btill 
existing  sect  [see  Bhaeti-Maboa]}  were  mer^  in 
Brfthmanism.  Tlie  BbagaTad-Qlt*  was  originally 
a  text-book  of  this  sew,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
time  has  won  a  position  of  snoh  significanoe  for  the 
whole  of  Brfthman  India  that  in  reoent  years  edu- 
cated Hindus  hare  put  it  forward  aa  a  rival  to 
the  New  Testament.  No  other  product  of  Indian 
religions  literature  is  worthy  to  hold  a  place  by 
side  of  the  Bhagavad-Gltft,  in  view  of  the  beanty 
and  elevated  oharaoter  of  the  thought  and  expres- 
sion in  many  passagea.  On  •  metophymoal  ba^ 
there  has  been  ruMd  in  it  a  stmcture  of  lofty 
ethical  teaching,  which  we  miss  in  the  orthodox 
systems  of  Indiui  philosophy. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  we  do  not  posseas 
tiie  Bhagavad-Glt&  in  its  orif^nal  form,  but  in  a 
form  which  is  Uie  result  of  essential  modifications. 
The  doctrines,  wfaidt  are  here  put  into  tiie  mouth 
of  Kf^oa,  present  a  remarkaue  eomlunalaon  of 
pantheistie  and  monothdatioidea^  of  philoeo^cal 
thougfata,  aad  of  pnia  and  deeply  rdigions  faitii 
in  God. 

A  personal  God,  Ki^fia,  manifests  himself  in  the 
form  of  a  human  hero,  propounds  his  doctrines, 
and  demands  of  his  beam  not  only  the  exact  ful- 
filment of  dntyj  bat  before  eveiything  else  faith 
and  love  and  resignation,  of  which  he  is  himself  to 
be  tiie  object.  By  a  q»ecial  act  of  grace  he  then 
reveals  himself  in  liis  superhuman  b^  still  bodily 
form,  and  promises  to  the  futhfol,  as  reward  for 
his  love  to  God,  adnuanon  after  death  to  His 
mesence,  and  th«  [oiM  M  fellowship  with  Him. 
By  the  dde,  however,  of  this  deity,  thus  con- 
oeived  in  as  peramal  a  manner  as  poerible,  who 
dominates  the  entire  poem,  there  is  introduced 
several  times  as  the  supreme  first  principle  the 
neuter  impenoneU  Brahman,  the  Absolute.  At 
one  time  Kraoa  says  of  himself  that  he  is  the  one 
sole  supreme  God,  uie  creator  and  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse ud  of  all  things  therein ;  at  another  he  sets 
itntii  Hm  Vedftntic  doctrine  of  the  Brahman  and  of 
mHj/iit  the  eoemical  illusion,  uid  proclaims  that  the 
supreme  md  of  man  is  to  transcend  ^lis  ooemieal 
illusion  and  become  one  with  Brahman. 

These  two  doctrines,  the  theiatic  and  the  pan- 
theistic, are  interwoven  with  one  another,  some- 
times following  one  another  eloeely  and  without 
a  break,  aometimee  mora  looeeh'  oooimted.  Yet 
the  one  is  not  announoed  aa  toe  lower  exoteric 
doctrine,  and  the  other  as  the  hi^er  eeoterio ;  nor 
is  it  in  any  way  taught  that  theism  is  a  grade  pre- 
liminary to  knowledge,  or  a  ^pe  of  the  &uth,  and 
the  pantheism  of  the  Ved&nta  the  truth  itself  {see 
art  VEDlHTA).  But  the  two  forms  of  belief  are 
tinonghont  treated  wtixe^  as  thongh  there  were 
no  distinction  st  all  betiraea  than,  whether  as 
regards  contents  or  valne. 

ISia  ftttwipt  bM  bMn  nndft  to  tocpUn  rnmr  the  oontndlo- 
tfanu  of  tbe  BbanTMd-OHA,  on  tlu  Umoit  tbai  no  definite 
UWtam  ia  ban  intended;  thftt  tb«  whole  ii  the  work  of «  poet, 
^bo  givH  ottenuioe  «Dd  ehApe  to  Us  thought!  m  ther  oocur  to 
bhn,  wtthoiit  hending  th«  «aoinaliea  whioh  m«  inTolved  In 
Man. 

Tb»  (nndMiMntal  oontntdiction,  however,  whlohpeimefttet  the 
Bbagftfid-ffita  OAnnot  be  Mt  Mide  bj  an  tipptai  to  iti  poetlakl 
Cbadwotar.  It  out  be  explained  only  on  the  hypolh^  uutt  one 
or  other  of  tbe  heterogeneoni  doctrine*  proponnded  by 
mut  be  s  later  addition.  Adolf  Holttmann  tberefon  m^- 
tsliwd  the  Tlew  that  tbe  Bhagavad-OitA  wa«  ori^naUy  a  poem 
of  a  pturel;  pantbeUtIo  nature,  which  wai  later  modiflecr  and 
adapted  in  the  Intereata  of  the  T1wii-Em>a  cult,  and  had  thus 
imprMNd  upon  it  Its  present  form.  This  theory  also,  howcrer, 
is  mistaken ;  precisely  the  rererse  seems  to  be  the  tut.  Tha 
entire  oharaoter  of  tbe  poem  in  dedgn  and  exeoatlon  is  so  oreis 
«bdmloffl7  thdatio,  tut  we  must  sappoee  it  to  have  been  from 
tha  verj' oe^nidng  of  a  purely  tfaelstfo  cliaraater,  and  to  bare 
been  adapted  later  in  a  panthebtlo  sense  from  tbe  standpoint  of 
tbeTedinlaphllosophr.  In  the  andant  poem  Krapa  sp^ka  of 
mmsdf,  and  Arjona  ot  En^a,  as  of  ao  iadiriduiO,  a  parson,  a 
oonsdoosdei^.  In  the  raoeuloa  the  neater  BnUunan  appears 
in  tt»  added  porlloniaitteflnalsndloWs^ooncepttaCandh 


oooadonaOy  Idsnttfled  with  Ema.  Orially  stated,  then,  the 
real  facta  are  that  In  the  anoieat  poem  a  Krwoaim  oamd  ubom 
Ou  AtnUys-Ktys  pAibeofiAy  U  mt  forth;  in  tJU  add^mu 
nf  tMt  rMMjioM  Ms  Vtdamta  nUtosepAy  U  taught  (see  artt. 
SZAUTA,  rosA,  VsDiJrTAX  It  bas  long  baen  known,  indeed, 
that  the  dootrinee  of  the  SUUtTa-ToEa  formed,  on  the  whole, 
the  basis  of  tbe  phltoaophkal  Bpecuutions  of  tbe  Bbagamd- 
Gitfc,  and  that,  as  compared  witn  them,  the  Vedftnta  holds  a 
quite  saoondarrpodUon.  Acting  on  this  oonTiatton,  th*  antbor 
ol  tb»  pfeeant  artide  has  attonpted,  in  Us  tianlaHoa  ct  tb* 
rati,  to  detarmiiM  tba  origitMi  fom  «t  the  poaoi,  aad  to 
•quants  tka  additioas  «l  £*V«linUo  I 


The  doctrines  of  thetme  original  Bhaeavad-Glt& 
are  briefly  as  follows.  They  may  be  dehned  as  tiie 
faith  of  the  Bhftgavatas,  considerably  modified  hy 
the  introduction  of  elements  fnnn  the  Sftnkhya- 
Yoga.  In  the  following  acoount  it  is  not  propmed 
to  adhere  to  the  line  of  thonght  of  the  poem,  which 
wanders  from  one  to  the  otner,  and  especially  in 
its  practical  demands  constantly  intermingles  the 
different  rect^nized  standpoints  of  religion  and 
philoaophy. 

We  be^  with  the  aystmtatie  part,  and  in  the 
firat  place  with  the  person  of  God.  God  is  a  eon- 
aoiotts,  eternal,  ana  almighty  Bdmg,  the  'great 
Lord  of  the  universe,  who  is  without  be^iinning' 
(x.  8).  He  is  distinct  not  only  from  tiie  perish- 
aUe  world,  but  also  from  the  imperishaUe  soul  ot 
exiating  beings  <xv.  17-19).  He  is  thanfm  soul 
in  another  and  higher  sense  tiian  the  souls  oi  all 
creatures.  When  it  is  ftHcrted  in  viL  4-9  that 
God  has  two  natoies.  one  »  hi^^er  siaxitoal  natoie, 
by  whioh  the  nsiverse  is  sostsined,  and  a  second, 
a  lower  and  material  nature,  oonsisting  of  all  that, 
according  to  the  Sftnkhy%  belongs  to  prakfii  or 
matter,  this  statement  is  not  to  De  constnied  in 
the  sense  that  a  half  o<  the  Divine  essenoe  is  ecnn- 
poeed  of  matter ;  the  meaning  is  rather  that  matter 
is  not  itself  independent,  foDowing  its  own  blind 
impulses,  bat  that  ita  evoluti<m  is  under  tbe  oon- 
trcu  of  God ;  in  other  words,  that  God  works  in 
matter,  and  acts  through  it.  This  is  elearly  ex* 
pressed  in  other  passages  of  the  Bhagavad-GIUL 
God  deposits  in  matter  the  germ  from  which  d^ 
velopment  takes  place  {Hv.  3,4).  Heistiiereforatlw 
father  of  all  creatures,  while  matter  may  be  oOm< 
pared  to  the  mother's  womb  (xiv.  4).  CH>d  super- 
intends tbe  rise,  development,  and  decay  of  the 
universe  (ix.  7, 8, 10),  ana  in  this  sense  He  is  termed 
the  origin  and  end  of  the  whole  world(vii  6,  z.  8), 
andiBidentifiedwithdeath(xi.  82).  Ilie  creatures 
in  all  thdr  dtungs  and  OMiditioiis  of  life  have  thmr 
origin  frau  Him  (x.  4,5);  He  determines  their  fat^ 
i.e.  recompensee  them  according  to  their  deeds,  and 
in  the  cycle  of  life  makes  the  creatures '  revolve 
like  figures  in  a  puppet-show '  (xviiL  61).  All  His 
acta  are  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  universe,  for 
He  Himself  has  no  wish  to  fulfil,  no  end  to  attain 
(iiL  22,  24).  '  Whenever  justice  decUnes  and  in- 
justice increases,'  God,  who  ii  yet  eternal  and 
imperishable,  re-creates  Himself,  assumes  new 
phenomenal  forms  *  for  the  protection  of  the  good 
and  the  destruction  of  the  evil,  in  order  to  establish 
the  right'  (iv.  ft-8).  Because  the  action  of  God 
is  due  to  the  matter  of  which  He  is  the  ruler,  ud 
is  never  due  to  a  selfish  motive,  He  is  not  fettned 
by  His  action  (iv.  13,  14,  ix.  9),  and  can  never, 
therefore,  be  entangled  in  worldly  existence.  The 
imaginary  picture  m  God  in  Book  zu.  is  a  dramatio 
emoellishmeut,  whioh  is  intended  to  touch  the 
^oy,  but  is  of  sUj^t  importuiee  for  tiie  real  teach- 
ingpf  the  Gitt. 

The  relation  of  God  to  the  world  of  mankind  is 
detemined  not  solely  by  the  stem  law  of  retribn- 
tion,  but  by  love  to  those  who  know  Him  and  are 
whole-heartedly  devoted  to  Him  (viL  17,  ziL  14-90, 
xviiL  64,  66,  60),  and  He  delivers  from  all  sin  those 
who  take  refage  in  Him  slone  (xviii.  66).  In  this 
mssage  already,  tiieref ore  (and  also  in  xviii.  06, 68, 
v2t  78),  is  set  iwth  that  oonfidoioe  in  the  Divina 
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grace  fpnuOda)  which  we  meet  with  in  some  Upa- 
ni^ad*  of  the  middle  period  (eee  art.  Upahi^abs), 
au  irfuidi  in  ooue^nmioe  hold*  to  important  a 
plaee  in  the  Indian  Mcts. 

Although  it  ia  God  who  ffoides  the  proeeMce 
the  world,  yet,  as  we  saw  abore,  all  acu  an  to  be 
ascribed  to  matUr  (iii  27,  14,  xiiL  20,  29).  Out 
of  primitiTe  matter  t^e  nniTeree  is  OTolved,  and 
it  retoma  hack  again  into  it  (viii.  18,  19).  This 
conception  of  evolution  and  re-absoiption,  like  the 
theory  of  the  world-periods,  is  therefore  derived 
fxcm  the  S&akhya  system ;  and  in  general  all  the 
views  of  the  Bhaeavad-GltA  with  regard  to  matter 
agree  witJi  the  dootrine  of  the  S&nkhya.  The 
three  gunas  play  here  the  same  part  as  in  that 
system  (see  ut.  Gunas)  ;  by  their  inflnencea  the 
aoul  is  enchained  (ziv.  6ff.),  and  the  conseqoencea 
of  their  activity  niake  themselvea  felt  thrcn^hout 
the  Mitire  life,  as  is  described  in  detail  in  Books 
xriL  and  xviiL  Em  Htn  physiological  eonoeptifflui 
with  rMpotl  to  the  inner  organs  aiul  the  aensea  are 
those  of  the  S&hkhya  system  (iiL  40,  42,  xiiL  5). 
None  of  these  conespondenoes,  however,  is  of 
each  importance  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Gitft  as 
the  fondamental  oonception  of  the  nature  of 
matter,  derived  fnm  the  Slakhy%  whi<di  forms 
the  bans  of  the  ^illoacqihioal  diaminitm  in  Bk.  ii. 
Matter,  it  ia  tnw,  is  in  no  aoiae  created  hj  God, 
but  exists  from  etemitr  t  it  ia,  howew,  snlqeet  to 
incessant  mutation  and  chan^  All  its  products 
and  effects  are  txanritor^ ;  its  influences,  eepedally 
tbooe  of  pleasure  and  pain,  oome  and  go,  and  they 
do  not  therefore  deserve  that  man  ahrald  regulate 
hia  conduct  by  them  (ii.  14). 

Over-agflinst  this  mutability  of  all  the  produeta 
of  matter  is  set  the  immutalnuty  of  the  souL  The 
latter,  indeed  (the  aoul,  the  self),  resembles  matter, 
in  so  far  as  both  are  eternal  and  indeetmetihle ; 
for  that  which  is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be : 
'exiatence  cannot  he  predicated  of  that  which  ia 
not,  nor  non-existence  of  that  which  ia'  (iL  16). 
The  main  contrast,  however,  between  aoul  and 
matter  oonaista  in  this,ihat  the  former  is  never 
eubiect  to  change.  In  reality  the  aool  dwells 
witoin  the  body  abaolutely  inactive,  *  neither  act- 
ing nor  inapiring  action'  (v.  IS- 16),  and  remains 
unaffected  by  all  the  influencea  and  acts  of  matter. 
This  thought  is  elaborated  in  choice  language  in 
the2ndBk.oftheBh8gavad-Gltft.  He  who  know* 
that  the  soul  is  tiie  true  I,  which  abandons  the 
worn-out  bodies  and  enters  into  new  ones,  aa  a 
man  puta  off  old  clothes  and  puts  on  new  (ii  22), 
that  the  soul  can  neither  be  nurt  nor  destroyed, 
laments  not  over  human  suffering  and  death,  i.e. 
over  events  which  affect  merely  the  periiiiable  Ixidy. 

All  tMs  is  pnre  Si&khyA  doctrine.  Neverthe- 
lesB  tiie  ooncepti«i  of  the  qiiritnal  nrindple  in 
the  Gitft  is  easentially  different  from  chat  of  the 
S&nkhya  system :  it  is  decidedly  more  religions 
than  philoeophicu.  According  to  the  Gita  as  repre- 
senting the  belief  of  the  Bhftgavatas,  the  individual 
aoul  doea  not  lead  a  separate  existence  from  all  eter- 
ni^,  bat  it  haa  beonne  severed  as  a  part  from  the 
Divine  aonl  (xv.  7,  of.  also  xvi.  18,  xvit  8).  Indi- 
vidual aonls  are  uierefore  of  Divine  origin.  The/ 
have  entered  into  a  union  with  matter,  which  is 
incapable  of  effecting  any  change  in  the  sonla 
themselves,  but  by  which  life  and  oonscioaaness 
have  been  brought  into  the  universe.  It  is  the 
dut^  of  man  to  behave  in  such  a  way  that  his 
soul  may  be  able  to  return  again  to  its  ori^pn,  to 
God. 

We  now  oome  to  the  praetieal  part  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  GltL  Here  two  ways  of  salvation 
are  oontrasted  with  one  another,  one  of  which 
eonsiata  in  withdrawal  from  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  seeking  after  knowledge,  tiie  other  in  acts  con- 
formable to  duty  and  free  from  deaire.  Altiiongh 


the  second  way  ia  repeatedly  described  aa  superior 
(iiL  8,  V.  2,  xviiL  7),  and,  to  judge  from  the  whole 
tenor,  la  to  be  reguded  as  th«  true  ethical  ideal 
tti  the  poem,  the  auUior  has  nevertiieless  not 
ventured  to  reject  the  way  of  salvation  by  re- 
nnn<uation  of  the  world,  ana  ahsti'act  knowledge. 
The  conception  that  deliverance  from  the  cycle  of 
existence  was  to  be  won  by  meditation  in  complete 
isolation  from  the  world,  had  been  for  oenturies  so 
dee|dy  rooted  in  all  thoughtful  circles  among  the 
Indian  peoples  that  it  coud  no  longer  be  aerioasly 
aasaUeoi  No  course  remained  open  but  to  concede 
a  place  to  the  two  waya  side  ay  aide  with  each 
other,  and  to  teach  that  botii  right  action  and 
the  knowledge  which  Implies  non-action  or  abstin- 
ence from  worlca  lead  to  aalvatiou.  From  the  fact 
that  in  the  GlUl  now  one  and  now  tiie  other  stand- 
()oint  is  adopted,  and  at  times  the  ideal  of  qniet< 
lam  ia  placed  unreaervedly  above  tiwt  of  aotivi^ 
(vL  3),  all  sorts  of  inemaistendes  and  amlngnities 
have  arisen,  which  a  decided  rejection  vl  the 
quietiatio  atandpoint  would  have  avoided.  The 
Bhagavad-GltA  reoonoiles  the  two  views  by  ex- 
plaining that  action  in  fulfilment  of  duty,  which 
la  performed  without  r(^;ard  to  snccess  and  witboat 
any  personal  interest*  oeaaea  to  produoe  fruit,  and 
accordingly  for  the  aetw  doea  not  result  in  an/ 
continuance  of  worldly  exiatence.  Action  of  this 
nature,  therefore,  as  far  as  oonseqnencea  are  oon- 
oemed,  is  equivalent  to  the  abstinence  from  action 
of  the  imy  of  knowledge. 

The  knowledge  which  is  to  be  attained  by  the 
qnietistio  way  of  salvation  is  described  in  several 
paaaagea  of  the  Gitt,  precisely  on  the  lines  M  the 
Sftnkhya  system  (xiiL  23,  xiv.  19),  as  a  discrimina- 
tion of  soul  and  matter ;  and  aa  a  consequence  ot 
tills  discrimination  release  from  the  necesaitv  of 
re-birth  is  aaaured  to  him  who  knows,  witnont 
regard  to  conduct  (xiiL  23).  This  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  isolated  recognition  of  the  pure  S&h- 
kuya  ideaL  In  general  the  view  of  the  Bhagavad- 
Glut  is  that  aaving  knowledge  ia  not  limited  to  the 
diacriminatjon  of  soul  and  matter,  but  this  dis- 
crimination is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  condition 
preliminary  to  the  knotchdge  qf  God;  it  is  this 
that  first  really  opens  the  way  to  tiie  highest 
salvation. 

The  second  way  of  salvation,  the  unselfish  dia* 
charge  of  datgr*  Is  incessantly  enjoined  in  the 
Bha^vad-Gltft  in  the  moat  varied  manner.  But 
the  mere  discharge  of  dut?  would  not  lead  to  the 
goal  ao  long  aa  there  ia  stul  associated  with  it  any 
expectation  of  fruit.  What  ia  commanded  must 
be  done  without  passion,  with  quietness  and 
equanimity,  with  an  even  r^ard  iot  every  one^ 
esteeming  indifferentiy  tiie  pleadng  or  diapleaatng, 
pleaanre  or  pain,  good  or  evil  fortune,  with  no 
trace  of  Att&n  or  persimal  interest  If  a  man  act« 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  without  vexing  himself  with 
regard  to  transitory  material  results  (iL  14),  solely 
according  to  the  precepts  of  duty  and  the  Divine 
uample  (iiL  22),  leaving  to  God  the  outcome  of 
all  hia  works,  hia  worka  are  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  retrihotion  (iv.  22,  23,  ix.  27,  28,  xviiL  12, 
17).  The  requirements  here  l&id  down  necessitate 
the  rejection  of  the  Vedic  conception  of  the  merit 
of  works,  and  this  is  expressed  in  the  origmal  GltA 
without  any  limitation.  All  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Brfihmanical  ritnal  minister,  indeed,  throughout  to 
individual  desires,  and  therefore  stand  m  sharp 
contrast  to  the  ethical  ideal  ttf  the  GiUL  'Aban- 
don all  sacred  rites,*  it  ia  said  in  xviiL  66 ;  and 
similarly,  in  iL  4iM6,  unconcealed  contempt  is  ex- 
pressed for  the  promisea  of  the  Veda,  which  take 
aooount  only  of  the  material  world  and  offer  only 
transitory  reward  (cf.  also  ix.  20, 21).  Indifference 
towards  the  prescriptions  of  the  Vedic  ritual  is 
tiierefore  aJao  a  preliminary  condition  for  the 
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tttainment  of  Balvation  (ii.  62,  63]l  In  this  reqaire- 
meot,  again^  pare  S&iikhya  dootrine  u  aasnnied,  as 
will  be  plain  to  everr  one  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  systems  of  philosophy. 

Whether,  however,  it  is  the  one  or  the  other  way 
of  salvation  tiiat  is  followed,  a  hindrance  that  lies 
in  the  natural  diroosition  most  be  overoome.  When 
it  is  said  in  UL  3  that  *  the  creatures  follow  their 
nature,'  and  when  in  xvL  1  £  a  disdnction  is  drawn 
between  men  who  are  bom  to  a  godlike  existence 
and  those  who  are  bora  to  the  existence  of  demons, 
this  predetermination  is  to  be  conceived  as  an 
effect  of  previoos  merit  or  gaitt.  Nothing  is  said 
in  the  Glt&  of  a  real  predestination ;  rather  it  is 
apparent  that,  throaghont,  moral  freedom  is  taken 
for  granted.  It  is  l^t  to  man's  option  whether  he 
will  contend  with  the  hindraaces  that  lie  in  the 
path  to  deliverance  or  not,  whether  he  will  seek  to 
reach  a  lower  or  the  highest  goaL  On  the  way 
to  the  latter,  natural  ignorance  hinders  the  practice 
<rf  knowledge  (v.  10),  as  natural  desire  hampers  the 
paformance  of  daty,  and  is  man's  real  enemy  to 
the  observance  of  duty  (iii  37.  43).  But  unbelief 
also  and  acepticiam  are  fatal  (iv.  40).  Moderate 
asoetlo  (yogu)  praetioee  are  reoommoided  as  aids 
to  the  snccessfnl  oombating  of  these  hindranoes  (v. 
27,  28,  vi.  lOff.,  viiL  10,  12S.).  Even  if  a  man 
is  not  snocessfut  in  mental  abstraction,  these  voga 
observances  are  not  useless,  for  such  a  man  will  oe 
x»-bomundN  favourable  cmditions,  and  will  ultim- 
^dr  raadi  the  supreme  goal  (ii  40,  vi.  41  ff.). 

We  now  oome,  finally,  to  the  most  important 
demand  which  th»  Glt&  nuskee  upon  those  men  who 
stand  in  need  of  deliveranoe.  As  is  well  known,  the 
poem  is  the  anthem  in  praise  of  bhakti,  or  twlieving 
and  trustful  love  to  God.  With  unerring  certainty 
love  to  God  leads  to  the  goal  alike  by  the  way  of 
knowledge  and  W  that  of  unselfish  performance 
ot  duty.  The  entire  poem  It  full  of  tnis  thoaeht^ 
and  it  was  oompoeed  inth  a  view  to  its  exposition. 
From  love  to  God  knowledge  of  God  arises  (xviiL 
65),  and  in  oonsequenoe  the  oeliever  refers  all  bis 
deeds  to  God  and  leaves  their  results  to  Him.  To 
every  one,  without  distinction  of  birth  or  r^ard 
to  his  former  conduct,  Makti  assures  delivepnce, 
even  to  evil  -  doers,  women,  Taiiyas,  and  oQdras 
(ix.  SO-32}.  No  transient  impulse,  however,  of  love 
IS  in  qnwtion ;  the  whole  l>sing  of  man  must  he 
filled  with  unchanging  love  to  God.  When  this  is 
the  case,  a  man's  thoughts,  even  in  the  hour  of 
death,  will  be  directed  towards  God.  Especial  im- 
portanoe  is  attached  to  this  point  in  the  GitA  (viii 
0, 9, 10,  13),  becanae  a  man  enters  into  that  form  of 
existence  of  which  he  thinks  in  the  hour  of  death 
(viiL  «). 

What,  then,  are  we  to  conceive  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soul  that  has  been  liberated  from 
earthly  existence  and  has  attained  unto  GodT 
Unconsciousness,  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sfthkhya-Yoga?  Does  the  soul,  having  been 
pert  of  the  Divine  Soul  before  its  separation  from 
It,  lose  its  individuality  oo  its  return  to  its 
ongin!  No.  Deliverance  is  conceived  as  the 
state  of  blissful  peace  of  the  soul,  whose  individ- 
ual life  continues  in  the  presence  of  God.  How, 
indeed,  on  the  aBsumptions  of  the  S&nkhya-Yoga, 
the  soul  can  lead  a  conscious  existence  without 
entning  into  relation  -with  matter  th»  Bhagavad- 
Gita  does  not  exphdn.  Evidently  a  view  is  set 
forth  here  which  dates  from  the  most  ancient 
period  of  the  Bhfigavata  religion,  and  which  from 
antiquity  has  formed  a  pillar  of  this  faith ;  in 
spite,  therefore,  of  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
dements  from  the  Sfthkhya-Yoga,  this  doctrine 
maintained  U»  ground  against  the  contrasted 
teaching  of  the  two  philosophical  systems.  A 
confident  faith  helped  to  remove  the  methodieal 
difficulties  which  must  have  been  the  zeeolt. 


On  the  whde,  however,  the  rdigious  and  philo- 
sophical doctrines  of  the  or^r»Mi'^hagavad-Gitft, 
as  the  above  account  shows,  were  dear  and  defined. 
Their  clearness  is  greaUy  impaired  by  the  pen- 
theiatio  redaction.  The  ftmn  of  the  poem,  as  it 
has  oome  down  to  us,  is  full  of  internal  eontradio- 
tions,  seeing  that  in  It  at  one  time  the  personal 
God  (Knna),  at  another  the  impersonal  world- 
soul  (Bra&man),  is  presented  as  the  supreme  first 
principle— Bouetimes  the  two  are  also  identified; 
and  again,  at  cme  time  oonsdous  continued  exist- 
ence in  the  presence  of  God  is  put  forward  as  the 
highest  gosl  of  human  endeavour,  and  at  another 
absorption  into  the  world-soul. 

It  IS  dittionlt  to  determine  the  period  of  the  com- 
position of  the  work.  We  shall  not>  however,  go 
materially  wrong  if  we  assign  the  eiHnpontion  of 
the  ori^nal  Gitft  to  the  2nd  oent.  B,a,  its  redaction 
to  the  2nd  century  of  our  own  era. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  the 
question  of  Buddhist  or  Christian  influence  in  the 
Bhagavad-Glt&.  Buddhiet  influence  may  perhaps 
be  traced  in  the  reoonunendation  of  the  golden  mean 
inBlcvi  16, 17;  and  this  idea  may  be  supported  by 
a  referenee  to  the  ooonrrenoe  of  the  word  nirvdna 
in  the  preceding  verse.  Since,  however,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  is  not  at  all  limited  to  the  lin- 
guistie  nsa^  of  Buddhism  {bra&snanirvd^  occurs 
four  times  m  the  recension  of  the  GitA),  and  since 
the  conception  of  a  wise  moderation  is  explained  on 
general  human  ^*<fft^qd"ii tVr".  Buddhist  influoice 
must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful,  or  may  at  best 
be  due  to  very  distant  and  indirect  sources. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  oa 
the  Gltft  is  more  important.  Such  an  influence  has 
often  been  asserted,  and  as  often  disputed.  In  the 
case  of  the  oriffinal  Bhagavad-Gltft,  the  date,  which 
on  reliable  {^rounds  mi^  m  asdsned  to  it,  is  decinve 
for  a  negative  answer.  The  histoiieal  posulnlity 
of  the  author  of  the  redaction  being  acquainted 
wit^  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  most  nnqnestiMi* 
ably  be  admitted ;  but  there  are  no  grounds  for 
r^arding  this  view  as  even  probable,  much  less 
certain.  No  thonght  is  foond  in  the  Glt&  which  may 
not  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  the  rich  store- 
house of  ideas  at  the  disposal  of  tiie  Indian  peoples, 
or  from  their  characteristic  mental  dispodtion. 
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p.  88911. ;  R.  W.  PfM^iLiterani  Hittm  nf  Indim,  Londot^ 

Isbs,  NX  aor,  isBii.;  H.  wiDta^  oMUc^ 

LiUuv£ar,lhap^,MIB,pp.a»^         R.  GaRBE. 

BHAGAVATAS.— SeeBHAEn-MABaA,p^  540^. 

BHAIRAVA. — Bhftirava  is  a  name  of  Siva, 
meaning  'fearfuL*  Originally  it  was  only  an 
epithet  of  the  third  member  ot  the  Hindn  trinity 
in  his '  fear '  form.  As  such  i^e  wtnd  is  found  quite 
early,  but  tbe  worship  of  Siva  under  the  Bpedd 
(separate)  form  of  Bbairava  is  of  recent  date. 
Eight,  sometimes  twelve,  forms  of  this  Bhairava- 
Siva  are  then  recognized,  those  commonly  used 
being  'Phairava  the  Black*  and  'Bhalrava  the 
Dog.  Svfiiva,  'be  that  has  a  dw  for  his  horse,* 
is  uso  a  frequent  designatira  oi^BbairamL  He 
has  a  femalo  consort  oalled  Bhairavi.  All  of 
^ia  side  of  Bhairava,  however,  is  pnrdy  elasaical, 
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derived  from  Siva's  epithet.  Bat  Bhairava  haa 
another  ado,  which  is  indeed  the  popnlar  modem 
side  of  his  character,  having  noimng  to  do  with 
tiie  Br&hmanio  ^od.  This  it  derirai  from  the 
village-Kod,  Bhairon,  a  peasant  personification 
of  the  neld-genias,  and  often  oonfosed  with  the 
Bhtlmiya  form  of  the  earth-god.  This  Bhairon  has 
passed  through  the  usual  stacea  First  a  jmaaant 
godling,  then  made  by  the  Br&hman  pneats  an 
attendant  of  their  god,  then  representing  that 
higher  god,  and  fioiJly,  as  at  present,  the  only 
form  of  the  god  (Siva)  recognized  by  the  peasants 
of  several  commnnities,  chiefly  in  northern  India. 
The  chance  resemblance  of  name  facilitated  the 
identification  of  the  peasant  Bhairon  with  the 
priestly  Bh&irava,  and  the  attributes  of  th«  gt^t 
god  vere  Uansferred  by  the  worshippeis  of  ii» 
fittia  god  to  their  own  godling.  A  farther  identi- 
fication has  already  begun  with  the  Brfthmaoie 
haro  Bhim,  and  he  is  therefore  known  as  the  *  club- 
god,*  having  taken  over  from  BhIm  the  weapon 
associated  with  that  hero.   At  present  it  is  impos- 

S'ble  to  distingmah  fully  thechaiacteristios  of  the 
Lva  form  of  Bluurava  from  those  of  the  Bhairon 
form.  Otiier  fonna  of  the  same  name  are  Bhurofaft 
and  (in  middle  India)  Vitoba.  The  worship  of 
Kiairava  is  found  in  Benares  and  Bombay,  and 
tiiroughont  the  agricnltoral  districts  of  northern 
and  middle  India,  as  far  north  as  the  Paniftb. 
In  the  north  he  is  revered  chietly  as  a  black  dog. 
In  middle  India  his  favourite  imaea  is  tiiat  of 
a  snake-girded  drummer,  or  simply  of  a  red 
stone.  As  a  village-deity  he  is  worshipped  with 
milk  offerings,  in  towns,  especially  in  the  north, 
with  spirituous  liquors  {  and  Eia  exclusive  adherents 
are  ignorant  peasants  m  tiie  country  and  dissolute 
Yogis  of  the  towns.  But  as  an  attenduit  on  Siva 
he  baa  a  recognized  though  subordinate  place  in 
the  respectable  temples  of  the  great  god. 

LmuTUMi.— E.T.  Daltoa,  PwertpWw  JtUmthn  ^Bmuat, 
CKhwtta,  UTS;  W.  Crooke.  iW«-  M^im  md  AfiUetS 
tfHorUmn  /mUo,  naw  ad.  jAod.  ISBO. 

£.  Washbubh  Hopkins. 

BHAKTI-MARGA.— I.  Introduction.— ^Aojfcft- 
Jfdfya  (the  fiAoA^^t-path)  is  a  general  name  given  to 
those  sects  of  modem  Hinduism  which  lav  stress 
on  the  importance  of  ^Kakii,  or  devotional  taith,  as 
a  means  oi  salvaticm,  as  opposed  to  the  *  works-path ' 
(karma-niarga)  and  the  'Icnowledge-path'  {jhdna- 
mOrjfa).  The  doctrine  of  bhakU  is  the  foundation 
of  moMm  Yisbnuite  Hinduism,  and  is  professed  by 
at  least  150  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  India. 
The  only  other  book-relinon  of  modem  India,  whose 
believers  are  nnmericafiy  important,  is  Saivism. 
The  latter  is  confined  mainly  to  special  localities ; 
and  even  here,  not  oaiy  we  there  also  many 
Vaif^va^  but  seraal  Saiva  sfnts  teaoh  the  doc- 
trine of  u  dixeoted  to  Siva.  The  strong* 
hold  of  Saivism  may  be  taken  to  be  that  part  of 
India  which  lies  east  of  the  longitude  of  Benarea. 
All  India  west  of  that  line  may  be  taken^  so  far  as 
Hindus  are  concerned,  as  on  the  whole  Vishnnite. 

The  woxd  bhakti,  with  the  allied  WOTds  BhetgttwU 
•ad  BhOffavatOt  is  derived  fmn  the  Sanskrit  root 
Maj,  meaning,  in  this  ease,  *to  adore.'  BAakti, 
therefore,  has  the  primary  meaning  of  '  adoration,* 
while  Bhaffavat  means  '  the  Adorable  One,'  and 
Bh&gavata  'a  worshipper  of  the  Adorable  Oue.* 
As  a  religious  term  bhakti  is  defined*  as  'an 
affection  fixed  upon  the  Lord  * ;  but  the  word 
'aflfoetion*  (onumMtf)  itself  is  further  defined  as 
that  particiilai  affection  {raMi)  which  arises  after 
(ami)  a  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  the  Ador- 
able One. 

Tbt  b«M  offloUI  Mcoant  of  hhakU  la  oonUined  In  tha 
Avhortama  o(  tOxt^JK  ft  work  ot  unknown  date,  but  modem, 
mioli,  with  a  oommantary,  waa  tnoalated  bv  Cowell  In  18T8. 
jUtar  dadnlnf  MoM,  aa  abova  aiplaioad.  tbt  writar  tortbar 
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atatea  that  It  la  not  knowladga,  tfaonffli  It  maj  be  (ha  reault  of 
knowtedse.  Even  thoaa  who  hate  the  Adorable  ntay  have 
knowledife  ot  Him.  It  la  not  worship,  etc  Theaa  are  merely 
outward  acta,  and  Uiotti  need  not  neoeaaarUj  be  preaant  la 
ttaam.  It  is  umtdy  and  aolely  an  afleotion  directed  to  a  panoa, 
and  not  a  bellal  In  a  ayatem.  There  ia  a  promlaa  of  Immoft^tjr 
to  him  who '  abklea '  in  Him.  *  Abiding '  meana '  bavlnff  MaU£' 
Bham  ia  not  a  wlab.  A  wiah  ta  aeUA.  AlTeotlon  la  uaeUUL 
It  la  not  a '  work,'  and  doea  not  depend  upon  an  eflwt  of  tba 
will.  Thefmltof  *worka'lattanrient,tiitttorMaiMtaatan>al 
life.  Worka,  If  tiiey  are  pure,  are  a  meana  to  bhaktL  lb  ba 
pure,  they  mtiat  ba  mirrendered  to  Him,  i,t.,  the  doer  mnat  ear. 
'  Whatever  I  do,  with  or  without  my  wilL  being  all  anrrenderM 
to  Thee,  I  do  It  as  Impelled  by  Thea.'  Good  actlona,  dona  lor 
the  rood  renilta  whlob  they  produce  In  a  future  Ufa,  do  not 
I»oauoe  bhaktit  but  are  bondage. 

£AaJtfi,  If  looked  upon  as 'faith,' la  not 'boHeL*  Tbat  mur 
be  mmely  aubaldian  to  oeremonial  works.  Not  ao  Mom. 
BaUet  is  at  beat  merely  a  aubridlary  preliminary  to  t^wkti.  We 
have  aeen  that  knowledge  may  produoe  MmktL  The  oonrerae 
ia  not  true.  Bhaiii  ia  ttie  cevminoi;  We  cannot  knou  by 
bhakti,  we  can  only  noagniu  by  It— a  teem  whioh  Im^dlea 
prevloua  knowledge. 

It  ii  by  ita  algna  or  'fnilla'  tbat  we  know  that  UoW  k 
tborougblr  oimfirmed.  Such  tmits  art  reapeot  and  bimonr 
paid  to  tn«  AdwaUe,  aomw  for  afat,  doutw  o(  arery  other 
obleot  but  the  Adorabla,  odAiattai  of  Bia  praiia,  oininnatav 
to  (In  (or  Hla  aafce,  oonalderiiig  averylhiiur  as  ^a,  regMding 
Him  aa  being  la  all  thinga,  reattnatlini  to  His  will,  abaaaoe  ot 
auw,  anvy,  greed,  and  impure  thoughla. 

Tha  hifi^iest  MoMf  may  be  directed  not  only  to  the  AdotaUa 
Id  Hla  h^faeat  form,  but  also  to  any  ot  Hb  iaeainatioiii,  sodi 
aa  Kma,  BinuMihandra,  and  ao  on.  Tba  obfeot  of  Urn  Ador. 
able  la  beeoming  incarnate  waa  pure  compaasEDD  In  tta  hlghnat 
aansa.  No  earthly  oompanrioii  la  purely  dWntararted.  His 
alona  ia  dWnteraNad.  Ha  baoame  Incarnate,  aad  daaoaadad 
iMMu  ma  higfa  eatat^  aoMy  to  abolish  dUntereatad^  ottwrS' 


So  far  dbrfnya.  As  a  talMmis  teahidaal  taim,  UoM  ti  a 
moat  dUBouIt  word  to  tnnlata.  FnAably 'fai^la  tba  aanae 
of  'devotional  talth,'  and  not  of  mere  'bdief,'  b  lu  beat 
rapieaaatattw  In  £14^,  bat  onlaaa  'faith'  Is  taken  In  tUa 
iMdal  sensa,  tba  wwd  la  wult  to  be  mialeadlog.  'Devotion' 
givea  ao  Idea  aa  Ineomideta  aa  *  faltb  * ;  for.  though  devotion  ia  a 
neoeaaarr  element  ot  bhakti^  H  does  not  imply  the  dftar  snaa 
whioh  Is  Insiated  upcm  by  the  teadiera  ot  tba  oolL  It  la 
devotion  arising  a^Ur  the  aoqnirement  of  beUaf.  In  0w  present 
article,  the  word  'faith,'  nnderetood  as  above,  wUl  be  emptoyed 
aa  the  equivalent. 

(a)  Signifieatum'and  Indian  origin  of  the  word 
*  bhakti/— ^he  use  of  the  word  bhakti  as  a  religious 
technical  term  ia  oomparatively  late  in  Indian 
literature.  This  was  to  be  expected,  for  futh 
reqniree  a  perscmal  dei^  as  its  object,  and  for 
many  centuries  after  Vedic  times  all  Indian 
religious  literature  was  confined  to  one  form  of 
thought  which  was  incompatible  with  bdief  in  the 
existence  of  snoh  a  God.  This  was  the  pantiitistio 
Brahnuusm*  of  the  earliest  Upani^aoa  and  of 
works  based  upon  them  (see  VbdZnta).  In  the 
sense  of  '  love  directed  to  God'  the  wonl  appears 
first  in  Buddhist  works  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C. ;  and 
it  was  also  about  the  same  time  quoted  in  one  of 
his  rules  (IT.  iii.  06),  with  the  same  meaning,  by  the 
Sanskrit  gnunmarian  Pi^L  It  is  fully  estab- 
lished as  a  rdi^ou*  technical  term  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  Bhagavad-Gitd  Iq.v,),  whioh  belong  to 
the  two  centuries  immediately  preceding  our  era, 
and  was  subeeqnentiy  freely  used  in  all  Sanslait 
literature,  both  sacred  and  profane. 

Devoti<mal  fidth  impUee  not  only  a  personal  God, 
but  one  God.  It  is  essentially  a  monotb^tio 
attitude  of  the  religious  sense.  If,  therefore,  we 
assume  that  the  word  bhaiti,  as  a  religious 
technical  term,  cannot  be  traced  to  a  period  earlier 
than  the4thoent.  Ra,  it  is  important  to  inquire 
how  far  back  we  can  tiace  the  feeling  which  it 
representa.  This  feeling  was  very  old  in  India. 
We  oocaa<mally  eome  across  what  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  firom  bhakti  even  in  Vedic  hymns, 
especially  thoee  dedicated  to  Varana.  But  this 
incipient  monotheism  fell  still-born  from  the 
singers'  lips.  The  untaught  multitude  adhered 
for  many  centuries  to  the  genial,  hearty,  polytheistic 
nature-wtnahip  of  thur  Vedic  ancestOTs,  while  tiie 


^etorett  had  davakipad  Into  the  ayatmnatlied  Tedinia  of 
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tones  of  the  learning  of  their  time — carried  their 
speculations  into  the  r^on  of  pantheism.  The 
origin  of  the  monotheism  from  which  bhakii  sprang 
moat  be  sought  elsewhere  than  ammig  the  Brfth- 
mana  of  Northern  India. 

The  migration  of  the  Aryans  into  India  was  a 
long  process,  extending  over  many  generations. 
The  earlier  oomers  were  separated  irom  the  later 
ones  by  differences  of  custom,  religion,  and 
langtuge.  There  were  internecine  quarrels  among 
tihem,  which  oltimately  reeolved  toemselTes  into 
one  group  of  tribes  establishing  itself  as  the  most 
powerful.  This  group,  represented  in  history  by 
the  Kuru  tribe,  had  settled  in  the  tract  known  aa 
the  Madhyadeia  or  *  Midland,*  and  corresponding 
to  tlie  country  near  the  modem  Delhi  and  to  ita 
immediate  north.  It  was  the  A^an  language 
spoken  in  the  Midland  that  in  later  timee  developed 
into  Sanskrit.  It  was  in  the  Midland  that  the 
Vedio  hymns  wereoolleoted  and  compiled,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  Brfihmans  consolidated  their  priestly 
power  and  gained  the  sodal  supremacy  which  sab- 
seqoentljf  extended  over  the  whole  m  Indi^  and 
whioh  wqr  hare  nerer  lost.  All  the  <dd  rel^nons 
literature  whioh  has  oome  down  to  ns  had^  il  not 
its  origin,  at  least  its  pnblifihing  centre,  in  the 
MidUnd. 

(h)  Indian  monotheism  and  its  probable  origin.~- 
Tbe  word  'Midland'  sufj^^ts  an  *0ut1and,'  also 
inhabited  \ij  Aryans,  encircling  the  Midland  on 
£h«  BasL  Sonth,  and  West.  Inakoeedays,  beudes 
the  Brfthmans,  the  Aryans  had  another  leading 
olaas — that  of  the  Kmtriyaa,  or  warriors.  In  the 
earlier  times  these  shared  with  the  Br&hmans  the 
right  of  sacrifice,  which  in  the  Midland  was  after- 
wards monopolized  by  the  latter.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  tiiat  the  Aryans  of  the  Outland 
were  not,  in  later  Vedio  tunes,  so  thoroughly 
sabjected  to  the  religious  influence  of  the  Brfihmans 
as  their  kindred  of  the  Midland.  In  the  Outland 
the  thinkers  belonged  rather  to  the  K^atri^a  class, 
to  whoee  learning  and  critical  acumen  witness  is 
borne  even  in  contemporary  Brfthmanical  writings. 
It  was  in  the  OnUana  that  the  old  atheistdc  ostein 
of  philosophy — the  S&hkhya— took  its  birth, 
paratHiized  and  perhaps  foonded  by  Kfatriyas. 
Here,  later  on,  Sfikya  %i±ha  and  Mah&vlra,  both 
Koatriyaa,  fonnded  respectively  tiie  Bnddhist  and 
tM  Jam  religions ;  and  here,  daring  the  thousand 
years  that  precede  our  era,  while  the  Brfihmans  of 
the  Midland  were  developing  their  pantheistic 
*  Brahmaiam,'  the  leading  spirita  of  the  Kfatriyas 
tiiougfat  out  their  monotheism. 

SUya  Siihha  and  Maiiftvlia  were  by  no  means 
tbs  only  K^atriyas  of  the  Oatland  who  were  oele- 
loated  for  their  learning.  Juiaka,  the  famous 
king  of  Mithiifi,  was  not  merely  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  orpins  of  the  Bhfigavata  relimon, 
but  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  philosopnical 
discnssionB  with  Brfthinans  of  many  varying  views. 
ADoordin^  to  the  BK&gavata  Furdna  (lu.  xxi.  26), 
even  Kapila,  Oib  founder  of  the  Sftiikhya  system, 
was  descended  from  a  Rdjar^,  and  was  therefore 
a  Ksatriya.  The  BrhttdHranyaJca  Upani^ad  (U. 
L  lit)  and  the  Kau^UaJn  Brdhma^a  Upani^ad 
(iv.  1  ff.)  both  tell  ns  how  Gftrgya,  a  Brfihman  of 
the  OutJand,  waa  actually  tangnt  by  the  Ksatriya 
Aj&ta^tra  of  Kail.  To  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Midland  lay  the  country  of  the  Pfifichftlas.  Here 
lived  the  I^triya  Jaivali,  who,  according  to  the 
Chh&ndogya  Upan^ad  (i.  viii.  I  and  v.  iiLff.) 

Sot  the  Brfihmans  to  silence  uid  taught  the 
ir&hman  Gautama.  He  even  {v.  iii.  7)  claimed 
fliat  his  system  of  religious  thought  belonged  to 
the  K^tnya  class  alone.  Again,  in  the  same 
work  (T.  XL)  we  find  ourselves  in  another  part 
oi  the  Gotland,  the  Kaikeya  ooontiy  of  the 
western  Fanjftb.   Five  great  thecdogiaas  oome  to 


a  Brfihman  with  hard  questions,  which  he  cannot 
answer.  So  he  sends  them  on  to  a  Kfatriya, 
Aivapati,  the  king  of  the  land,  who  solves  their 
difGoalties.  These  Upani^ods  were  all  Brfihmani- 
oal,  and  their  authors  nad  no  temptation  to  extol 
the  learning  of  the  K^atriyas.  On  the  contrary, 
when  they  got  a  chance,  they  ridiculed  it.  Thns 
the  teaching  of  an  opponent  is  made  short  work  of 
by  the  author  of  the  Satapatka  Brdhma^  (Tin. 
i.  4,  10),  who  oontemptooualy  oomparee  it  to  '  the 
words  of  a  Ksatriya.* 

We  have  no  literarv  evidence  as  to  the  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  tms  doctrine  of  monotheism 
was  reacned,  but  to  the  present  writer  it  appears 
more  than  probable  that  it  was  a  development  of 
the  son-worship  which  was  the  common  heritage 
of  both  branches  of  the  Aryan  peopio— th«  Iranian 
and  the  T^d^'m. 

All  tha  Ugeiida  dasUw  with  ttw  origins  of  th*  BbigavsU 
nlMon  an  oonmoUd  tn  •oon  w»y  or  other  with  tbs  snn. 
AooordlOK  to  the  MaUiUrata  (xlL  1S088X  tbs  Adoisbia 
HimMlf  tsnctat  the  reUgiba  to  the  Mtt  Hfaadft,  win  tsngiit 
MDonicat  Oram,  Oie  suo,  irtto  oonunuokatod  it  to  mmkipd. 
The  ffreUMt  ud  moot  worahipped  o<  aD  the  InaarnattoiM  ot  the 
Adontblo  thrt  ol  BbBS-ahsndn— wm  hr  homu  origin  s 
dMoendsnt  of  the  ftin,  while  Eifgi^  the  other  noM  laoemarioo, 
wudewended  from  the  moon,  aod  with  him  UM  tmadhot  tlw 
lunar  rwM  to  which  he  belotwedoeaaed  to  odrt.  SevenlottlM 
lemda  oonoocted  with  BhigantM  Mdntl  are  wimt  eaaaeetod 
wfth  the  son.  SugrlrA,  Bfcnu'e  lUy,  bad  the  sua  lor  Us  UOhk. 
Uuv  legends  sre  toM  sbout  DhwimmU,  the  irife  ol  the  five 
nqidKw,  but  In  tlio  Acta  SoMtormot  tha  Bhlcmts%  ttw 
BhaJUa-v%iU,  only  one  Is  thotM^t  woithjof  HontiM,  sad  that 
Is  (xmneoted  with  a  mincU  penonned  brKm*  with  to*  aid 
marreUoui  oooldng-pot  given  to  Drupadl  the  soB.  SatxlJIt, 
Kma's  l»ther-ln-law,  WM  a  mn-wonmnwr,  sad  raoeiTfld  tlrora 
the  mm  »  Jewel  that  beoune  the  ■nbjeok  of  mny  etorite. 
One  ol  the  raj  eArliert  heretios  reoorded  In  EMbmuieal 
Utentare  wsa  T&]fiavalky».  AooMdlog  to  the  Firm  Pvri^a 

el.  T.  BX  be  relnsed  to  obey  hie  preceptor'!  oommuid  to  Jan 
woTship  with  people  wliom  he  styled  'mlsmblo  sad  la* 
effldent  BrUimans.'  He  explained  that  he  aoted  'tn'or 'loc' 
MoUi  (the  M8S  dUIerX  and  rejected  so  much  ol  Um  Tejnr 
Teda  as  he  bad  learnt  from  hie  teacher.  He  thm  departed  and 
worshipped  the  sun,  who  imparted  to  him  a  new  and  echb- 
matiou  Tajnr  Teda  of  Its  own.  With  this  he  betook  himself  to 
the  Janalca  referred  to  above,  a  famous  king  of  the  OntJand, 
and  tba  legendary  lather-in-law  of  B4ma-obandra.  The  Brhad- 
ira'^yaiM  Upanifad  (m.  L)  tells  bow  he  discusaed  religious 
mattera  with  Janaka  and  oocverted  him,  and  bow  ba  di^nted 
with  and  sUeooed  orthodox  Brihmans.  AooonUngtoBhteavata 
eechatology,  the  saved  soni  first  of  aH  passas  through  the  son 
on  its  way  to  the  Adorable  after  death.  NImbfcrfca,  the  earliest 
of  the  BhlgaTata  reformers,  is  traditionally  nSd  to  have  been 
an  incanuoon  of  the  san,  and  to  have  ataited  Us  oareer  by 
making  tha  sunstandMlL  Even  at  the  present  day  the  son  n 

erenUie  title  of  'Bhagavat' by  the  peasants  of  Kortbem  India, 
modem  language  Bhagaeat  iSuryo,  the  Adoratalo  Sun, 
bacmnes  Suruj  BhagavOn.  Finally,  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
Bbigavata  religion,  the  Adorable  is  idenUflad  with  Tina,  a 
deity  who,  in  the  oldest  Indian  llteratore,  was  worsh^ipaa  as  a 
sim^god. 

(c)  Founder  ^  Me  mtmoth^ie  BhSgavata 
religion.— TJvder  any  circumBtancew,  whether  this 
monotheism  was  a  development  of  son-worship  or 
not,  the  followii^  facts  may  be  taken  as  accepted 
by  most  studoitB  of  the  subject :— The  founder  of 
the  relicion  was  one  Kir^na  (Krishna)  Vftsudeva, 
a  E^tnya.  His  father's  name  was  Vasudeva 
(hence  the  patronrmio  of  Vftsudeva),  and  his 
mother's  Devakl.  He  was  the  pupil  of  a  sage  named 
GhOra  Angirasa,  who  taught  him  *  so  that  ne  never 
thirsted  again.'*  He  belonged tothe  Sfitvatasept 
of  the  Outland  Yfidava  tribe.  In  the  older  parts 
of  the  MoAabh&rcUa  he  appears  in  the  twofold 
character  of  a  miehty  wamor  and  of  a  religious 
reformer.  He  called  the  object  of  his  worship  the 
Bkagavat,  or  the  'Adorable,*  and  his  followers 
called  themselves  Bhfigavatos,  or  '  Worshippers  of 
the  Adorable.'  The  religion  waa  first  adopted  W 
the  people  of  his  own  tribe,  and  gradually  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Outland.  Before  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fonndOTS  of 
many  other  religions,  he  was  himself  given  Divine 
honours,  and  under  his  patronymic  of  Vftsudeva 
became  identified  with  the  Adorable.  In  its 
original  form  tiie  religion  was  stroi^y  mono- 
•  Chkamdoin/a  upcmttad,  m.  zrii.  & 
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theUtic  VftBadeva  taaght  that  the  Sapreme 
Being  was  infinite,  eternal,  and  full  of  grace,  and 
that  salvaticai  consisted  in  a  life  of  perpetual  bliss 
near  him.* 

a.  HistwT  of  Bhlgfavrnta  religion.— i.  First 
Stags. — There  has  always  been  manifest  in  India 
a  tendraoy  to  combine  religion  with  philosophy, 
and,  this  being  fostered  the  speculative 
inclinations  of  the  Ksatriya  claw,  it  followed  that, 
as  time  went  on,  and  as  interest  in  philosophical 
questions  spread  amongst  the  people  of  India, 
monotheism,  as  expressed  by  the  BbBgavata 
religion,  was  ^ren  a  philoeopbio  basis.  The 
pantfawstio  Branmsism  of  the  Midland  was 
alt<^ther  opposed  to  this  monotheism,  and  the 
Bhfigaratas  naturally  tnmed  to  those  systems  of 
philosophy  wliioh  had  spmng  np  in  the  freer 
atmoeimere  of  the  less  Br^manized  Ontland. 
There  were  two  of  these  systems— the  ancient 
Sinkhyat  {g-v.)  and  Its  dangfater,  the  Yoga  iq.v.). 
Tliesetwo  systenuinfloenoediiotonly  BhSgavimam, 
but  also  two  other  important  religions  founded  by 
E^triyas — ^Buddhism  and  Jainism. 

The  S&hkhya  system  is  based  on  pure  atheism. 
It  categorically  denies  the  existence  of  any 
Sajoeme  God.  Moreover,  it  does  not  concern 
itself  with  etiiioa.  The  Bhigavato  religion,  «i  the 
other  hand,  had  a  God,  and  from  the  fmt  was 
strongly  ethical  in  chaxaeter.  The  bridge  between 
those  two  opposing  oonoeptions  was  uTorded  by 
the  Toga  pmloeo]^^.  The  belief  in  the  power 
aoqnired  "by  the  practice  of  yoga,  or  concentration, 
a  Idnd  of  shainanism,  had  existed  in  India  for 
oentnries,  and  this  be<Muue  a  branch  of  philosophy 
when  the  acquired  power  was  intended  to  be 
"tr^Hf^  for  the  obtainintf  of  the  knowledge 
demanded  by  S&nkhya.  The  Yoga  teaching  in- 
cnlcates  mor^ty,  and  the  ethical  tendency  of 
Bh^avatiira  led  it  to  ally  itself  with  this  develop- 
ment of  S&nkhya  rather  than  with  the  parent 
system. 

A  system  of  philosophy,  as  distinct  from  a 
relij^n,  is  a  matter  for  the  leatned  alone,  and  the 
doctors  of  the  Yoga  irjrstem  readily  accepted  an 
alliance  with  a  religion,  snch  as  that  of  the 
Bhftgavatas,  which  bronght  the  popular  beliefs  to 
their  dde.  They  paid  a  price  for  it.  They  added 
a  God  to  the  SfiuKhya  system,  and  Yoga  oecame 
theistia  The  God  whom  they  accepted  had 
nothinff  to  do  with  their  philosophy.  The  idea 
was  added  on  from  ontsiae  without  or^mically 
affecting  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophy 
siq^lied  the  Bhftgavatas  with  a  nnmbOT  of  technical 
terms,  not  the  least  important  of  which  was  the 
word  yoga  itself.  With  them  the  word  gradoally 
diai^ged  its  meaning  from  'concentration  of 
tbonght'to 'devotion  to  God.*  Itthnsapproaehed 
the  meaning  of  AAoj^i,  bubdid  not  include  the  idea 
of  love,  wmoh  is  an  essmtial  part  of  the  rignifi- 
cation  connoted  by  that  word.  We  shall  see  that 
in  later  times  the  word  yoga  received  still  further 
development.  Another  technical  term  which  the 
Bhftgavatas  borrowed  from  Sftnkhya-Yoga  was  a 
frequently  used  title  for  *God,'  viz.  Furufa,  or 
the  *  Male.*  This  was  the  word  employed  by  the 
Sftiikhyas  for  the  human  soul.  Acooruing  to  the 
Yoga  system,  the  shadowy  God  which  it  adopted 
was  merely  a  particular  soul  possessed  of  suprome 
knowledge  and  power.  To  Him  was  given  the 
titie  of  tne  Pnrufa  jtar*  Hcx^p,  and  this  name  was 

•  lo  th*  sbon,  sad  hi  what  foUowaJlM  WMMit  writw  baa 
tmtyntiUatA  tba  raatarnhaaol  Pro*.  BhaaoMfear aad of  Prot 
Gam.  irtwae  oonolodoiu  han  be«D  amidj  bMoa  ont  his  own 
InqiiinM.  It  murt,  howsrw,  ba  explunad  that  aoma  Samkrit 
aoaolan  an  not  prepand  to  aooein  tboaa  ttatmenti  In  their 
mtirety.  U  may  ba  noted  that  Btainrmtas  am  often  oaUad 

tba  MOli  Into  whkdi  tba  nll^  was  Prided. 

tTbs  ptwaut  writat  la  naabla  tofidlow  Vnt.  Dewm  faibla 
thaory  tSt  Mftlihyala  a  dTalopcwot  of  Tadlatlam. 


adopted  by  the  BhOgavatas  as  an  alternative  name 
for  the  Adorable.  Aa  time  went  on,  other  names 
were  also  applied  to  Him,  snob  as  N&r&yaioa,  a 
patronymio  from  Nora,  the  Primal  Male,  and,  as 
already  explained,  Vftsndeva.  These  bring  us 
down  to  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Bhftgavata  religion,  which  we  may 
roughly  fix  aa  comoiding  with  tiie  conclusion  of 
the  4th  cent.  B.a 

ii.  SSOOSD  STA9S.  —  (a)  It9  absorption  by 
Brahmaitm. — ^The  second  stage  is  marked  by  the 
capture  and  absorption  of  Bbftgavatism  W  the 
Btahmaiam  of  the  Midland.  It  Is  most  probabla 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  tiiis  fusion  was,  as 
Prof.  Garbe  suggests,  the  life  and  death  strufwle 
between  the  BrSiimans  and  the  adherents  of  the 
other  great  religion  of  the  Ontland,  Buddhism. 
With  Buddhism  the  Bhftgavatas  had  nothing  in 
common.  In  Brahmaism  there  was  at  least  a 
shadoiiy  FantheoB.  The  Brfthmana  wue  tiius 
enabled  to  win  over  the  Bhftgavatas  to  their  aide 
in  the  contest,  but,  like  the  tekchere  of  Yoga,  had 
to  pay  a  price  for  the  alliance.  That  price  was, 
first,  the  identification  of  the  Adorable  with  an 
ancient  Vedio  son-god,  Vi^nu  (Vishnu),  still  a 
popular  object  of  worship  among  the  polytheistic 
lower  dUMwes  of  the  Mimandj  and,  Beoondbr,  the 
confessttn  <rf  tiie  religious  ortiiodoxy  of  the 
K^atiiya  monotiieism.  The  process  was  an  eaqr 
one.  Legands  were  discoTered  of  Brfthmans  who 
performed  Ksatriya  functions,  of  Ksatriya  families 
that  became  Brfthmans,  uid  even  of  the  great 
BhSgavata  teacher,  Janaka,  becoming  a  Brfthman. 
It  became  convenient  to  remember  that  Mann, 
the  great  lawgiver,  was  a  K^iatriya,  and  Mann 
himralf  is  made  by  his  commentator  to  say  that 
even  a  Brfthman  can  in  oertain  circumstances  go  to 
a  Ksatriya  teacher.*  Finally,  the  Midland  had 
one  incarnation  of  Vi^nu,  Para^n-K&ma,  a  Brfth- 
man by  birth,  who  had  become  incarnate  merely 
for  the  destmction  of  K^atriyas.  In  conse- 
qaenoe  of  the  alliance  with  the  Bhftgavatas,  the 
Brfthmans  had  now  to  confess  that  this  hero 
vraa  ultamatdy  defeated  by  first  Kfatriya 
incarnation,  that  of  RAma-chandra.  In  tbe  otBcial 
Brfthman  account  (B&mayana,  L  Ixxv.  fi*.)  the 
unpleasant  fact  is  slurred  over,  but  it  is  nevertiie- 
less  fnlly  admitted. 

The  incorporation  was,  in  short,  carried  out  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  we  see 
Brahmaism  extending  its  frontiers  at  the  preoent 
day.  The  process  is  g(Hn|(  on  now  before  our  eyes. 
Local  or  aboriginal  deities  are  discovered  to  be 
identical  with  Siva  or  some  other  member  of  the 
Brfthmanical  pantheon,  and  the  distinction  of  casto 
is  conferred  upon  the  converts.  Usually  thJBV  are 
deolaied  to  be  Bftjputs,  or,  in  other  words,  «  the 
Kaatriya  class.  The  aboriginal  onstoma  and 
beliefs  are  at  first  left  untouched,  and  in  a  couple 
of  generations  no  more  ardent  supporters  of  tae 
claims  of  the  Brfthmanical  priesthood  are  to  be 
found  tlian  those  who  are  still  fetish-ridden 
savages.  In  much  the  same  way  the  Bhftgavatas 
became  a  sect  of  Brahmaized  anti-Brahmaists. 
The  treaty  of  peace  is  found  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  celebrated  Bhagavad-Oitd  {which  see). 
All  the  noblest  ethical  sentiments  found  herein  are 
cleartv  of  Bhftgavata  origin.  In  it  the  deified 
y&snaeva  is  fully  identified  with  Vifpu,  but  not 
yet  with  the  Brahmaist  Pantheos;  and  Kr^na, 
the  personal  name  of  Vftsudeva  the  Ksatriya,  is 
aJao  given  admission  to  the  circle  of  Brfthmanical 
gods  as  aa  incarnation  of  the  same  deity. 

As  time  went  on,  that  ocouired  which  history  has 

*  Saa,  for  inrtanoa,  JroftdUdroto.  ^  1914,  fiS07 ;  ^afOMMa 

Pw^^aTrr.  HL  S;  Sometnra  on  JTHnMlw  BStrm,  L  10.  8; 
jral«yaAirdv«.oixall.  lU;  1000,0.  Ul. 
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maaj  times  sinoe  repeated,  and  BbSgavatism 
more  and  more  under  the  sway  of  the  Brfihmans. 
We  see  this  earliest  in  the  later  parts  of  the 
Bhagavad-Gitd,  which  belong  to  th«  first  two 
oentories  after  our  era.  In  Northern  India,  where 
the  inSaence  of  the  Midland  was  stronffest,  the 
Bhftgavatas  even  admitted  the  tmth  of  Brahmaism, 
and  identified  the  Pantheos  with  the  Adorable, 
although  they  never  made  pantheism  a  vital  part 
of  their  religion.  It  never  worked  itself  into  the 
texture  of  their  doctrines,  bat  was  added  to  their 
belief  as  loosely  as  their  own  monotheism  had  been 
added  to  the  Yoga  philosophy.  In  the  later 
BhAgayata  soriptnree  it  is  proclaimed  and 
reeo^ized,  or  suenUy  i^ored,  according  to  the 
psesmg  mood  of  the  writer.  At  timee  we  oome 
across  a  misty  divinity,  personal  and  gracious  it 
is  true,  yet  of  whom  tney  can  say  in  Br&h- 
maist  language  that  He  is  the  great  'Who?'*, 
and  regarding  whom  they  can  only  postulate  that 
He  is  neither  being  nor  not-being.f  At  another 
time,  within  the  same  work«  the  Dei^  is  re- 
presented as  possessing  form  and  snbetuice.  At 
<Hie  time  He  is  said  never  to  have  been  seen  by 
mortal  eye,  and  at  another  time  He  reveals  Him- 
self in  bodily  form  to  some  favoured  saint.  The 
text-books  of  this  Brahmaized  Bhftgavatism  are 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata,  known  as  the  NOrOifaitggat  and  tfa«  funoos 
Bhdgavata  Pur&na.t 

{b)  H'orMw  o/i»earna(Hm«.— This  alliance  with 
Brahmaism  had  one  general  effect.  It  removed 
the  Adorable  farther  from  His  odorera.  He 
became  less  definite,  and  we  can  well  believe  that 
even  in  those  days  tme  believers  began  tiie  ciy 
which  has  beoome  the  oreed  oi  a  sect  inlater  yearsi 
*8ee  ye  the  Unseeable*  (see  AlakhkahIs). 
Bhl^vatism  thos  b^^  to  fall  to  supply  the 
craving  felt  in  every  human  heart  for  a  personal 
object  of  adoration,  and  the  need  was  met  by  a 
development  of  the  theory  of  incarnations.  The 
Adorable  was  representea  as  becoming  incarnate 
in  various  forms,  on  various  ooo&sions,  and  for 
various  pniposes.  To  these  ineamations,  instead 
of  to  the  Adorable  Himself,  the  bhakU  of  the 
Bhtaavatas  now  beoame  direoted. 

The  idea  of  a  god  becoming  incarnate  is  very  old 
in  India  (see  art.  Inca&kation).  We  find  Ic^nds 
on  the  snbjeot  in  Yedie  literature.  Here,  some- 
times one  god,  sometimes  another — BrahmA,  Vi^nu, 
or  Indra— -becfHnes  incarnate  to  save  the  gods  or  to 
conquer  the  world.  By  the  time  that  Bbfeavatism 
was  received  into  the  Brftbmanical  UM,  titese 
lesends  had  beoome  detached  from  other  gods,  and 
all  centred  round  the  person  of  the  popnlar  sun- 
god  Viijna.  He  it  now  was  who,  perhaps  as  a  relic  of 
totem-worship,  beoame  incarnate  as  the  Fish,  the 
Tortoise,  the  Boar,  the  Man-lion,  the  Dwarf,  and 
so  on.  Then  heroes,  first  semi-Divine  and  next 
wholly  human,  were  added  to  the  list,  soch  as 
Bftma-chandra,  Ki^na,  or  even  the  Buddha.  The 
list  of  incarnations,  or  '  descents'  {avatdra),  drawn 
up  by  Br&hmanical  orthodoxy  contained  ten 
instances;  and  two  of  these,  that  of  the  Ksatriya 
Bftnutrchandra,  and  that  of  the  Ksatriya  K^na, 
were  late  additions,  almost  certainly  adfded  to  the 
Ust  in  obedience  to  Bhftsavat»  susceptibilities,  just 
as  the  name  of  the  Bnddha  may  have  been  added 
to  draw  weak-kneed  Bnddhista  into  the  Brfihmani- 
cal  fold.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  Krana  of 
the  incarnation  bore  the  personal  name  of  Ki^na 
Vftsudeva.  B&ma-chsndra,  *  the  glory  of  the  Solar 
Race,*  was  also  a  famous  K^sAnva  hero  of  the 
Outland,  and  was  son-in-law  of  tne  Janaka  pre- 

f  MaMbharata,  xU.  18190. 

tlbo  Bhdgavata  Purdp^  ta  «  nrj  kto  work,  and  perhftpa 
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vionsly  mentioned.  To  the  Bhftgavatas,  Rinft> 
Chandra  and  Kri^na  were  naturallr  the  favourite  in- 
carnations, but  m  their  later  books  the  list  becune 
much  extended,  the  Adorable  being  represented  as 
beooming  incarnate  no  less  than  twenty-four  times. 
These  incarnations  became  the  direct  object  of 
worship.  As  Tnlasl-dftsa  said  to  one  of  those  who 
called  upon  men  to '  see  the  UnseeaUe,*  *  Why  dost 
thou  endeavour  to  see  the  Unseeable  t  Pzsy  thou 
to  R&ma,  and  all  at  once  is  seen.* 

(c)  WortMp  of  thn  Sakti. — Abput  this  period 
there  also  arose  the  idea  of  the  Sakti,  or  energic 

¥>wer,  of  a  divinity  as  a  separate  personidity. 
he  worship  of  the  energic  ^wer  became  a 
prconinent  future  in  the  cult  of  ^va,  but  it  is  also 
found  among  the  Bhftgavatas.  Among  them,  ss 
Vi^u  has  be«n  identified  with  the  Adorable,  so  his 
spouse  Lak^I  is  looked  upon  as  the  Adorable's 
energic  power.  She  is  one  with  Him,  and  yet 
distinct  from  Him,  'neither  confounding  the 
persons  nor  dividing  the  substance. '  So  entirely  is 
she  looked  npon  as  one  with  Him  that  the  text- 
books are  deuberately  rilent  abont  her ;  for,  say 
tiiey,  *  She  has  done  aU  that  He  has  done,  and  when 
we  tell  of  Him  we  tell  of  Her.'  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  also  appears  as  the  active  agent  in 
spreading  abroad  the  true  faith,  which  she  learnt 
from  Him.  The  BhAmvata  monotheistic  deity 
has  therefore  beo<»iM  a  Trinity  in  Unity.coDnsting  i 
of  the  Supreme,  His  inoamationB,  and  His  ener|Eic 
power.  The  resemUance  to  the  Christian  dootnne 
of  the  Trinity  is  marked,  more  espeoiall;|r  when  we 
remember  that,  among  the  Syrian  Cbnstuns,  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  declared  to  be  a  woman,  and  was 
identified  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  Ik  is  quite 
possiUe  that  t^  Bhftgavata  trinitarian  dootiine 
develt^ed  nnder  early  Christian  influmee  {see 
below). 

{d)IUlation<^BhSffavatitmtopoptikirpolytheum. 
— Side  by  side  with  this  Bhftgavata  monotheism 
there  had  always  been  the  polytbeiBm  of  the  lower 
orders,  with  its  great  gods,  Brahmft,  Vifnn.  and 
Siva,  and  its  millionB  of  godlings.  BhOgavatism 
did  not  require  any  denial  oi  these  irom  its 
converts.  We  have  seen  that  it  had  identified 
Vifnu  with  the  Adorable  Himself.  Brahmft  was 
relegated  to  a  lower  place.  We  shall  see  later  that 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  finite  being,  created  hy 
the  Adorable  to  superintend  the  geperol  oonying 
out  of  His  orders.  The  dread  god  Siva  or  Kndro, 
appeased  only  by  bloody  sacrifices,  could  not  be  so 
disposed  of.  His  worshippers  were  very  many, 
especiallT  in  the  Outland,  where,  in  early  times, 
under  toe  name  of  P&iupatas,  thev,  like  the 
Bhftgavatas,  had  been  strongly  influenced  by 
S&nkhya-Yoga.  The  344th  section  of  the  12th 
book  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  contains  an  interesting 
Iwwd  of  a  terrible  fight  between  Kudra  and  the 
Adorable.  Brahmft  intervenes  and  pacifies  Rudra, 
who  aclmowledses  the  Adorable  s  superiori^. 
Then  tiie  AdoraUe  says  to  Rudra  { 13293), '  He  who 
knows  Me,  knows  Thee.  He  that  follows  Thee, 
follows  Me.  There  is  no  difference  between  Us 
two.'  According  to  another  legend  preserved  in 
the  343rd  section  of  the  some  book,  towards  the 
end  of  a  cyti*  of  time  the  Adorable  becomes 
subject  to  wrath  (at  tJie  wickedness  of  the  wwid), 
and  therefore  Rodra  is  bom  from  his  forehead. 
The  sum  of  all  this  is  that  the  Bhftgavatas 
accepted  Siva  as  a  form  of  the  Adorable,  and  thus 
in  legends  we  find  the  most  pious  Bhftravatas, 
such  as,  for  instance,  Chandiahfisa,  penorming 
their  morning  devotions  to  the  Adorable  Himself 
and  continuing  them  in  a  temple  devoted  to  Rudra 
or  his  bloodthirsty  spouse  Durgft.  l^e  numcarous 
other  gods  of  Hindu  polytheism  were  ea^y 
disposed  of.  They  were  classed  as  merely  snl^ 
ordinate  ereatnres  of  the  Adorable,  given  special 
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powen  or  functions  in  order  to  carry  ont  His 
will. 

All  this  time  the  Bliftgavatas,  vhile  they  were 
ttstopped  from  denying  the  truth  of  Branmaist 
pantheiBm,  were  still  nominally  professors  of 
Siakhya-Yf^  The  reanlt  was  a  series  of  attempts 
to  unite  the  opposing  lines  of  thought — one  an  un< 
syBtemaMi»d  pantheism  founded  on  the  idea  that 
everything  is  part  of  the  One^  the  other  a  system- 
atized dualism  baaed  on  the  essential  dinerenoe 
between  matter  and  spirit.  The  first  endeavours 
are  to  be  found  in  the  latest  parts  of  the  Bhagavad^ 
CfUd,  Attempt  after  attempt,  given  Ivth  under 
the  anthoritr  of  highly  honourM  names,  sneh  as 
that  of  the  S&nkhya  teacher  Pafiohaiikfak,  of  the 
learned  Bhftgavata  king  Janaka,  or  of  a  female 
aeoetio  named  Snlabhft.  appears  in  the  twelfth 
book  of  the  MahabMrata,  and  these  finally  settled 
down  into  die  form  in  which  we  find  them  in  the 
third  book  (aeo^on  xxirft)  of  tbe  BhOgatxaa 
Purilifut.  It  is  impoBsiUe  to  oonaider  this  result 
as  a  system  of  philosophy.  The  two  opponng  lines 
of  thought,  each  intelligible  in  itself,  oonld  no  more 
oombine  than  oil  and  water,  and  this  so-called 
'Panr&nik  Sinkhya*  oan  be  described  only  as  a 
medley  of  unrelated  and  mutually  oontradiotory 
conceptions.*  It  has  nevertheless  exercised  the 
greatest  inflnenoe  on  the  pious  and  more  uncritical 
minds  of  India,  and  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
dealing  with  the  religious  history  of  that  oonntry. 
Ita  influence  is  most  strikinely  manifest  in  the 
diange  that  it  has  brought  about  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  jfoga.  We  lukve  already  seen  that  the 
meaning  had  changed  from  '  oonoentration  of 
thought'  to  'devotion.'  Even  in  the  Bhagavad- 
Oitd  this  term  became  subdivided  into  karma- 
jfOffOt  or  the  disinterested  practice  of  duty,  and 
nldna-ffoga,  the  purely  theoretical  side  of  religion. 
Later  on,  under  the  influence  of  the  'Paur&nik 
Sfthkhya,'  we  meet  three  kinds  of  jfoga.  Karma- 
yoga  is  now  no  longer  the  diunterested  practice  of 
morally,  but  has  become  attendance  to  religious 
eerenuHiial  obligations.  These  give  pnrUemcHif 
and  lead  to  iildna-yoga,  which  la  now  the  eraom- 
tration  of  tne  mind  on  the  Adorable,  and  this 
finally  to  bhakti-yo^a,  in  which  liie  devotee  is  full 
of  nothing  hut  xaith,  and  sees  nothing  but  the 
Deity.t 

This  brings  as  down  to  Urn  end  of  the  millen- 
ninm  aftex  our  era.  In  the  early  part  of  the  0th 
qent.  A.D.  the  eelebrated  pantheiBtic  philosopher 
Sahkara  gave  system  to  the  ancleat  Brahmaism 
of  the  Midland,  and  created  the  Ved&nta  (;.«.) 

Ehiloeophy.  His  system,  far  more  rigid  than  the 
irahmabm  on  which  it  was  founded,  compelled 
him  vieoroDsIy  to  attack  tite  Bhftmvata  mono- 
theism, nitiierto  gradffinghr  reoognixM  as  orthodox. 
His  assaolta  rewUtea  in  the  Bhfteavatas  not  only 
assnming  a  position  of  defence,  out  also  taking 
up  two  diflenng  lines  of  counter-attack.  On  one 
line  th^  remdned  faithful  to  the  old  alliance 
with  Brahmaism,  and  contented  themselves  with 
combating  Saiikara's  arguments  only  so  far  as 
they  were  inoompatible  with  their  interpretation 
of  Brahmaist  teaching.  On  the  other  line,  the 
alliance  with  Brahmaism  was  finally  broken,  and 
a  return  was  made  to  the  old  Sfthkhya-Voga 
doctrines  which  had  been  abandoned,  or  partly 
abandoned,  in  favour  of  Brahmaism.  The  dispute 
culminated  in  the  12th  cent.,  the  leading  re- 
preeentatdves  of  the  two  lines  of  counter-attack 
being  respectively  Bftmftnuja  and  Madhva,  both 
tnbaratanta  of  Sontiiem  India. 
iiL  Third  Stags.   TSNSrs.—'Wiih  the  appear- 

•BoklK>Osrbs,AMUva-i>UIoK9Ai^,  nff.  Tba  BMgmatm 
Pwrdf^oprotMblr  belong*  to  tbe  IMh  oent  A.a. 
f  So  K&ilmgs  PKriVTftJ  in  th*  Ariha-vaiUhalm,  qnotad  br 


ance  of  these  two  great  reformers  commences  the 
third  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Bb&eavata 
religion — tbe  modem  Bhakti-mdrga.  It  will  here, 
therefore,  be  oonvenient  to  oonsideT  the  tenets  of  the 
Bhl^vatas  as  they  were  fixed  by  the  reformers 
at  lae  oommeneement  <rf  this  third  etage  of  their 
developmentb  Our  materials  are  (1)  theBhagatxtd' 
OitA,  (Z)  the  Ndrdgai^lifa  section  of  the  twelfth  book 
of  the  MaAMthdrata,  and  (3)  the  Bhe^vata  Purana^ 
as  the  old  authorized  scriptures,  and  the  Bhakta- 
mdla  and  numerous  other  works  founded  on  it,  as 
what  might  be  called  the  '  Kew  Testament '  of  the 
Bhftgavata  religitn.  An  acoount  of  the  pie- 
reformation  doctrines  will  be  found  in  tiie  article 
Bhaoatad-GItX. 

(1)  Monoth«iam  and  a  God  of  grace.— Then  is 
one  and  only  one  God,  named  the  Bhagavat,  the 
Adorable ;  Nftrtyain*,  the  Son  of  the  Male ;  Puru^a, 
the  Male ;  or  Vftsudeva.  He  exists  from  etemi^ 
to  eternity.  He  is  therefore  defined  as  '  the  End- 
less* (ananta),  'tbe  Imperidiable'  {aehvuta),  and 
'  the  Indestmetible '  {emnOHn).  He  is  the  Ontktat 
of  all  things  ont  of  matter,  to  whidi  is  fi^ven  the 
S&akhya-Yoga  name  of  prakfti,  praaMna,  or 
•the  indiscrete'  (avjfokta).  The  original  belief 
about  matter  seems  to  have  been  that  He  created 
it  out  of  nothii^,  but  in  the  mixed  philosophy  of 
the  sect  we  sometimes  oome  across  atatemrata 
SAreeing  witii  the  dnsJistio  S&nkhya-Yoga  theoir 
that  prakfti  has  existed  independently  from  all 
etramty.  From  God  issue  all  souls  (jvoa),  which 
henceforth  exist  for  ever  as  distinct  individuals 
and  are  indestructible.  He  has  created  Brahmft, 
Siva,  and  the  countless  subordinate  deities  to  cany 
out  His  orders  in  creating  and  ruling  the  world, 
and  to  promulgate  the  true  religion.  Be  general^ 
leaves  the  biwen  of  ruling  the  world  upon  their 
shoulders,  but,  as  occasion  demands,  from  time  to 
time  in  His  infinite  grace  [prat&da)  *  He  Himself 
becomes  incarnate  to  relieve  the  world  from  sin  or 
His  followers  from  trouble.  The  greatest  and 
most  perfect  of  these  incarnations  {avatdra)  are 
those  of  Ilftina>ohandnt  and  K]rw* ;  hat  there  have 
been  twenty-three  in  all,  and  one  UTet  to  oome. 
India  thus  owes  tkt  idea  of  a  God  of  Orae$ — ijf  ih» 
Fatherhood  of  God—to  the  BhOgavatat. 

(8)  Proceta  of  creation. — The  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  creation  is  held  to  have  developed 
reeemUe  those  of  Stokhya-Yoga  (see  SXAkhta), 
bat,  owing  to  the  assamed  neoesai^  of  oonneotiiu; 
the  imm^rial  Vftsodeva  with  the  material  woriC 
are  more  complicated.  The  Adorable,  who  in  this 
omnexion  is  usually  called  VSsudeva,  is  represented 
as  passing  in  sucoession  through  three  vg&hat,  or 
phases  of  conditioned  spirit.  V&sndeva  first 
produces  from  himself  praktti,  tbe  indiscrete 
primal  matter  of  the  SUkhyas,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  passes  into  the  phase  of  condiU<H)ed  spirit 
known  as  aamkarfatia.  From  the  association  of 
fafhXorfana  with  prakfti  there  springs  maruu, 
oorresponding  to  the  S&nkhya  oudwii,  or  the 
intellectual  faculty,  and  at  the  same  time 
ta'^tkarfana  passes  into  the  phase  of  conditioned 
spirit  known  as  pradyumna.  From  the  association 
of  pradyumna  with  manat  springs  the  8&hkhya 
aha^UetSni,  or  oonscionsness,  while  jpradmtmna 
passes  into  a  tertiary  phase  of  conditioned  spirit 
known  as  anintddha.  From  nhamkdra  and 
aniruddha  spring  the  Sftnkliya  mahdhhiUeu,  or 
grosser  elements,  with  their  respective  qualities, 
and  also  the  deitr  Brahmft,  who  from  the  elements 
fashions  the  eartn  and  all  that  it  oontaiiis.t 

(&)  Bhakti  and  aaivation.  Bhakti  directed 
towards  the  Adorable  is  the  only  means  cf 
salvation.   It  must  be  directed  to  Him  or  to  one 

*  Tb«  doctrine  ot  pntHAa,  or  moe,  bu  fonned  ui  ewentUl 
put  of  tb«  BhigsTfttft  rell^OD  aatmt  bsok  u  Iltentur*  Ukat  ua. 

t  For  rurther  detidla  Me  Odebnxdw,  jenaya,  ^  487&,  mmI 
Bsneth  timiMlstloB  o(  tbe  M^mod-fflU,  p.  «S  fl. 
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of  ffls  inoanuttioiis,  and  to  no  other.  The  reli^on 
in  Uiis  respeot  is  stricUy  monotheistic  This  is 
partly  hidden  by  onr  translation  of  the  word  deva 
oy  '  God.'  By  a  BhAgavata,  the  word  deva  is  nsed 
with  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  the  Hebrew 
word  'efdAtm.  The  latter  sometimes  idgnifies  the 
Snpreme  God  and  sometimes  His  ministering 
spirits.  In  onr  versions  of  the  OT  the  distinction 
is  shown  by  translation,  but  this  is  not  done  by 
English  writers  on  Indian  religion,  who  always 
translate  deva  by  '  God.'  The  word  deva  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  Adorable,  but  also  to  His  minister- 
ing spirits,  Brahm&,  and  so  on.  These  subordinate 
devcu  may,  it  is  true,  be  the  objects  of  worship, 
but  this  is  iovKtla,  ('veneration'),  not  Xarpe/a 
('adoration'},  which  latter  is  reserred  for  the 
Adorable  alone.  The  BhAgavata  soripturee  over 
and  over  again  insist  that  the  true  believer  must 
be  a  nnitanan  monotheist — an  ekdntin. 

{4)  Workt  and  taivoHon. — The  question  then 
arises  as  to  how  far  works  (Jcarma)  are  necessary 
iac  salvation.  This  has  been  as  mnob  discussed  in 
India  as  in  Europe.   The  Bhftgavatas  solve  the 

Sroblem  by  statinc  that  works  act  only  indirectly, 
very  work,  good  or  bad,  has  its  result,  or,  as 
they  say,  its  fruit  {phala).  A  good  work,  done  for 
the  Bake  of  its  fruits,  may  result  in  giving  the 
•oul  a  life  of  felicity  in  some  other  world,  but  this 
felicity  will  be  merely  temporary.  A«  soon  as  tiie 
fmits  nave  worked  themselves  out,  the  soul  returns 
to  this  world,  and  to  the  weary  round  of  birth 
and  re-birth.  But  if  a  work  is  ni^k&ma,  or  dis- 
interested, ».«.,  is  not  performed  for  the  sake  of  its 
fruits,  but  is  simply  dedicated  to  the  Adorable  and 
laid  before  His  feet.  He  accepts  it  and  confers  His 
inmiOTtal  nature  i^on  its  frnita.  Then  the  Ador- 
•Ue  Himself  enters  the  heart  of  the  doer  and  be- 
gets tiieredn  the  virtne  of  bhaJctif  and  it  is  this 
bhaHi  that  finally  gives  eternal  salvation.  India 
thvM  oux*  the  preservation  of  the  doctrine  of  Faith 
to  the  Bh&gavatcu. 

(6)  ImmorttUity  of  the  <ou2.— We  have  eeen  that 
tiie  individual  son!  was  oonsldered  to  be  a  part 
{athia)  of  the  Adorable,  emitted  by  Him  to  a 
sepaiate  oonsoions  existence.  Once  so  emitted, 
it  exists  for  ever  as  a  separate  conscious  entity. 
Agreeably  to  the  universal  Indian  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  the  soul  is  chained  to 
its  round  of  births  and  re-births  until  it  is  saved  by 
bhakti.  A  soul,  like  tiiose  of  eertainlHvine  beings, 
mi^  be  saved  from  the  first,  and  is  then  known 
as  nitya-mukta,  'saved  from  eternity,'  but  the 
ordinary  human  souls  are  not  of  this  nature,  and 
are  classed  under  four  heads.  These  are  (a) 
baddha,  those  who  are  '  tied '  to  things  of  this  life, 
and  who  are  not  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  (dj 
mmmmk^t  those  in  whom  there  has  been  awakened 
a  oonsdonsness  of  the  want  of  salvation,  and  who 
'dedie  it,'  bat  are  not  yet  fit  for  it  (we  should 
call  these  'awakened  nnners*) ;  (e)  kevaia,  or  bhakta, 
the  pure  in  heart,  who  are  'only  devoted*  to  the 
Adorably  and  who  are  thus  on  the  way  of  salvation 
through  possessing  bhakti;  and  (d\  mukta,  the 
'  released,^  or  saved!  These  last  enjoy  a  perpetual, 
conscious,  independrat  existence  at  the  feet  of  the 
Adorable  {BM^avca-pada).  Their  only  }aj  is 
serving  and  waitmg  npon  Him  {kav/hkOrya).  They 
do  not  become  Him,  but  become  '  like  Him  *  and 
remain  in  everlasting  bliss.  India  thm  moee  to 
the  BhAgavata*  the  beiitfin  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul. 

(6)  Eechatology. — When  the  soul,  thus  saved, 
leaves  its  eartt^  1>ody,  it  first  outers  the  sun  as 
the  door.*  There  its  subtle  body  (lihga-iarira) 
is  oonsumed  and  it  becomes  an  atomic  entity 
^taramdrtttbhUta).  Thence  it  enters  the  God,  first 
m  the  ^uuM  of  aniruddhOf  then  in  that  of  prod- 
*  jrcUMUrats,  siL  uassfl. 


yumna,  then  in  that  of  eadJearfana,  and  finally 
the  Supreme  Adorable,  who,  1^  a  confoaion  with 
Brahmaism  in  the  passage  now  quoted  from,  is 
called  'The  Supreme  Self.'  As  in  the  rest  of 
their  philosophy,  there  is  in  their  eschatology 
littie  wat  is  clear  and  oonsistent.  Brahmaism 
and  Sfthkhya-Y<^  are  inextricably  mixed  np,  but 
the  continued  separate  existence  of  the  eonf  after 
it  has  reached  the  Adorable  is  oertainly  a  tenet 
that  is  held  through  all  their  self-oontradictory 
mysticiBtn. 

(7)  fin.— The  root  idea  of  sin  is  anything  which 
is  incompatible  with  bhakti.  Every  sin  la  a  work 
[kartna)  and  necessarily  bears  its  fruit,  jnst  as  much 
as  any  good  work.  Sine  are  classed  as  involuntary 
{ajAdic^  and  wilful  [jiUUa).  An  involuntazy  sin 
can  be  expiated  by  ceremonial  acts.  These 
expiatory  works,  provided  they  are  disinterested, 
i.  e. ,  not  performed  merely  as  counterbalances  to  the 
involuntary  sins,  reach  tne  Adorable  and  give  the 
everlasting  fruit.  As  for  wilful  sins,  when  a  man 
is  devoted  to  disinterested  works,  or  is  in  the  way 
of  bhakti,  he  does  not  usually  commit  such ;  and  if 
perchance  be  do,  then  the  Adorable,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  good  works,  Himself  forgives  the  sin  of 
the  evil  works.  A  fikvourite  comparison  is  with  a 
paid  workman  and  a  slave  bom  m  the  house.  If 
a  paid  workman  (i.e.  a  doer  of  interested  works) 
does  any  damage,  he  haa  to  make  it  good  to  hi* 
employer;  bat  if  damage  is  done  by  a  ftdthfnl 
slave,  who  works  not  for  reward  but  for  love  (».«. 
the  doer  of  disinterested  works),  the  master  bean 
the  loss,  and  none  of  it  falls  upon  the  slave.* 

The  above  doctrines  represent  the  stage  to  which 
the  Bhfigavata  religion  had  developed  by  the  15th 
cent,  of  OUT  «m ;  nut  they  have  remained  un- 
changed, aa  the  doctrines  of  the  BhaHi-mStrga,  to 
the  present  day.  In  their  main  principles  they 
are  the  doctrinea  of  tiie  Bhagavad-OitA  and  of 
the  NOrayavSya,  which  are,  of  course,  much 
older. 

3.  The  four  chmxhet  of  the  refwmation.— Since 
the  revival  of  Bhigavatism  in  the  ISth  and  follow- 
ing centuries,  tbfiBhakti-nUlrya  has  been  divided 
mto  four  Saihpraddyae,  or  churches,  vix.  the 
Sri^^ipraddya  founded  hv  BAmftnnja,  the 
Brahma-eaihpradQiya  fonndea  by  Madhva,  the 
Rudruhta'^ipraddya  founded  by  Visnusv&min,  and 
the  SanakSdi-4ca^mradawi  founded  ay  NimbAdiWa. 

(1)  Attitude  of  each  to  the  Veddnta.  —The 
essential  difihrenees  between  these  ohurchee  consist 
in  the  attitude  which  they  assume  towards  the 
Ved&nta  philosophy  of  Sankara.  It  is  specially 
stated  by  Bha^vata  writers  t  that  they  form 
really  one  church,  and  that  the  differences  are 
only  apparent.  Further,  each  church  has  become 
divided  into  sects,  but  none  of  these  is  opposed  to 
its  mother-ohordi.  It  has  been  given  a  name  and 
a  separate  recognition  only  on  aeoonnt  of  the 
preferences  {rvehi)  of  particular  teaoheis  lit  laying 
emphasis  on  particular  points. 

The  Vedftnta  doctrine  is  fully  described  else- 
where (see  VedSnta),  and  here  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  discussion  of  tiie 
particular  points  objected  to  by  the  Bhftgavata 
reformers.  Being  purely  monistic,  it  is  generally 
known  as  the  advaita-mata,  or  doctrine  of  non* 
duality.  Its  professors  claim  to  be  tmdrtas,  ».«., 
'  holders  to  tradition,'  or  'orthodox.'  The  Bhiga- 
vatas  allow  them  the  titie  and  condemn  the  tradi- 
tion. An  essential  part  of  its  teaching  is  tiie 
doctrine,  umally  stated  to  be  an  invention  of 
Sankara  himself,  <rf  mdyd,  or  illasi<m.  To  this  the 
Bhagavatas  nuse  the  strongest  objection,  and 
one^of  thdr  eommfmest  nickmunat  tar  a  loUower 
of  Sankara  is  that  of  mSyd-vlldin,  or  deelaTer  of 

t      fcj  Hsriteiyitoln  flw  Firifpass  mnetmt. 
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Ulornon.  Sankftra's  Supreme  Deity  (Br&hma  *)  is 
an  absolutely  impersonal,  quality-less  being  who 
can  obtain  an  unreal  existence  only  by  association 
with  mayd.  The  soul  is  really  a  part  of  Brdbma 
individaaUxed  by  aaamnation  with  mAj/A.  When 
Teleased  fnnn  nUlffd,  the  sotil  is  again  merged  in 
Brihma  and  loses  its  identity. 

All  Bh&gavatas  agree  in  rejecting  the  entire 
doctrine  of  m&yd,  with  all  its  oonsequenoea.  The 
Supreme  Deity,  the  Bhagarat,  is  personal  by 
nature.  The  soul,  as  already  said,  is  also  perstniu 
and  individnal  by  nature,  and,  onoe  emitted,  liTes 
for  ever.   It  is  nerar  meowed  in  the  Bhagavat. 

The  Srf-aadipradftya  is  the  most  miportant 
Bh&gavata  church  which,  while  rejecting  Sankara's 
Vedftntism,  remains  faithful  to  Uie  aluanoe  with 
the  old  Brahmaism.  The  Bhaffavat,  identified 
with  the  Pantiieoe  or  BrAhma  of  toe  Upaai^ads,  is 
a  Pantheoa,  but  a  pmonal  I^theos  in  whom 
eveiyt^g  that  is  exists,  and  who  is  andowed  with 
every  imaginaHe  aospidoas  quality:  Matter  and 
sool  alike  pooeed  from  Him,  and  He  pervades  all 
things  as  their  atUaryOmin,  or  Inward  Bestrainer. 
The  doctrine  of  this  oborch  is  therefore  also 
monism,  but,  todisl»ngaish  it  from  Saiikara's,  it  is 
called  a  vUi^^Bdvmta-mata,  or  doctrine  of  quaJified 
nm-dnalily.  The  taachins  of  this  sect  is  said  to 
have  been  oommonioated  by  the  Adorable  to  His 
spouse,  or  anergic  pow^  Lak^ml,  abw  called  Sri. 
Hence  the  name  ot  the  Saibprad&ya.  She  btnght 
a  demi-god  named  Vi^vak-sfina,  who  tanght  Sa^oa- 
kOpa,  and  eighth  in  descent  from  the  last  named, 
in  snooeseion  of  master  and  pupil,  came  B&m&nnja, 
who  flourished  in  the  12th  cent.  A.D.  For  farther 
particulars  see  RXhZmuja. 

Bfadhva*s  Brahma-saihpradfiya  represents  the 
other  line  of  defence  of  the  Bh^avata  religion. 
He  broke  the  alliance  with  Brahmaism  and 
returned  to  the  old  dualism  of  Sfinkhya-Y(^^ 
His  teaching  is  therefore  said  to  be  a  tiwt^ci'mtUa, 
or  doctrine  (udoality.  Thesectdescribesoankara's 
VedAnta  as  diagniaBO  Boddhian^  and  lays  particular 
atresa  on  tbe  five  eternal  distinctions,  viz.  (a) 
between  God  and  the  soul,  {b)  between  God  and 
matter,  (e)  between  t^e  soul  and  matter,  (t^  between 
one  soul  and  another,  and  (e)  between  one  particle 
of  matter  and  another.  Although  in  other  respects 
preaching  the  ordinary  Bhftgavata  doctnnes, 
Madhvapref exs  to  call  the  Sttpxeme '  Vi^fpa,*  rather 
than  'Vasndeva*  or  *Bhagai«t.*  His  foOowexs 
call  themselves  Mftdhvas  or  Madhvftohftils  {q.v.), 
and  claim  to  have  received  the  doctrine  originally 
from  Brahmft,  mxth  in  descent  from  whom,  in 
succession  of  teacher  and  pupil,  came  Madhva. 
Hence  the  name  of  tiie  Saihpndfiya.  As  may  be 
ejtpeoted,  the  rapture  with  Brahmaiam  brought 
npon  them  vigoroas  attacks  from  the  followers  of 
Sankara,  and  m  one  work,  entitled  the  Pdfai^4(t- 
chapetUed,  or  '  Slap  in  the  Face  of  Heretics,'  tbey 
are  all,  as  a  body,  genially  consigned  to  the  utmost 
torments  of  hell. 

The  Budra-saihprad&ya  is  the  most  modem  of  all 
the  sects,  Yifnuav&min  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  10th  cent. ;  but  bis  followers,  in  order  to  give 
the  authority  of  age  to  his  opinions,  state  that  he 
had  iffevionsfy  existed  some  4500  years  earlier,  and 
that  it  was  then  that  the  doctrines  were  first 
promulgated  by  him.  They  were  originally 
communicated  by  the  Adorable  to  Rndra,  or  Siva, 
who  passed  them  on  to  mankind,  Vi^nuavfimin 
being  fifteenth  in  descent  from  him  in  the  line  of 
teacher  and  pnpil.  His  family  belonged  to  the 
south  of  India,  and  his  oonverta  were  mostly  made 
in  Gujrfit.    One  of  bis  pupils,  Lak^mana  Bhatfa, 

*  Care  dionld  be  taken  to  diatinffutsb  betwsen  BrUma  (or 
Brihrnao)  OwBt.)  the  imMnoul  PuithMt  of  the  Upanlfus 
and  Sslkksn,  and  Bcshiiia  (w  BnlbmAx^  ^ikuo,)  tb«  petaonftl 
gambar  <rf  nia  waD-teowa  mndn  blad  ^ahnu,  Ttpn.  sad 
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migrated  to  N  orthem  India,  where  his  son  Tallabha 
(or  Vallabh&chfiija)  beoame  an  energetic  apostle 
of  the  church  which  is  now  usually  c&Ded  after  his 
name,  his  disciples  being  known  as  TaUabhach&rls 
{q.vJ).  The  doctrines  m  this  ehnnUi  are  known 
as  iuddhSdnaUehmiUat  or  doctrine  of  pure  non- 
duality.  According  to  them,  the  Adorable  has 
three  attributes,  vis.  sat,  'existence,'  chit,  'con- 
Bciousness,*  and  dnanda,  'bUss.'  The  soul  is  the 
Adorable  with  the  attribute  of  bliss  suppressed 
(antarhita),  and  inanimate  matter  is  the  Adorable 
with  the  attoibutea  of  oonMnonsness  and  bliss  sup- 
pressed. When  the  soul  is  *  released,'  it  regains 
the  attribute  of  bliss,  and  thus  becomes  for  ever 
identical  in  nature  with  the  Adorable. 

The  SanaklUli-saihprad&;^a  (see  KlUiEvATS), 
founded  by  Kimb&rka  or  Nmib&ditya,  is  oertunly 
the  oldest  of  tiie  Bh&gavata  lurches.*  Its 
founder  is  said  to  have  beoi  an  incarnation  of  the 
sun.  The  AdoraUe  in  His  incaniatiim  as  a  swan 
{Juaiua)  taught  Sanaka  and  his  brethren,  the  mind- 
bom  sons  of  Brahmft,  who  tanght  N&rada,  who 
taught  Nimbftrka.  The  doctrine  of  this  church  is 
called  dvaiMivaita-mata,  or  doctrine  of  dualistic 
non-duality.  While  admitting  that  the  soul  and 
matter  are  distinct  from  the  Adorable,  it  holds 
that  they  are  nevertheless  intimately  connected 
witii  Him,  as  its  coils  are  connected  with  a 
aerpent,  or  as  ita  waves  are  with  water.  The 
Adorable  is  inoomprebensiUe,  but  is  manifest  in 
the  book  of  Nature,  in  which  the  natural  objects 
form  the  letters  constituting  the  words.  The 
letters  may  be  in  different  alphabets  although 
the  sounds  are  Hit  aamoi  and  nenoe  the  actual 
facts  of  tix9  incarnation^  or  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  aoeounta  oonoeming  them,  are  of 
small  importance,  bo  lone  as  we  read  the  Divine 
love  that  lies  behind  Uiem.  The  church  has 
suffered  much  from  persecution.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  extirrated  by  the  Jains  and  to  have  bem 
resuscitated  by  a  certain  Ilivfi8a.t 

(2)  (Xerieal  and  lay  lift.—'SSM  members  of  each 
of  these  four  Bh^nai^ta  churches  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  which  we  may  conveniently  call 
*  clerical '  and  '  lay.'  The  latter  includes  the  great 
mass  of  the  believers,  who  look  to  the  former  for 
religious  guidance.  The  status  of  the  clerical  class 
vanes  according  to  sect.  Usually  tiiese  teachers 
are  unmaixied,  leading,  or  profemng  to  lead,  an 
asoeUc  life ;  but  stnnetmieB.  aa  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  most  sects  of  tiie  Itudra-saihpradftya,  the 
dergv  are  encouraged  to  marrr,  and  to  live  in  the 
worla  as  men  of  business  and  family.  The  ascetic 
clergy  (bair&gis  mostly  lead  a  wandering 
existence,  singly  or  in  bodies,  subsisting  on  bucE 
aibna  as  they  can  oolleot  When  old  or  infirm,  tiiey 
settle  down  in  one  of  the  numerous  maiha,  or 
monasteries,  scattered  all  over  India,  These  monas- 
teries also  serve  as  rallying  pcdnta  for  the  travelling 
brethren,  where  any  of  tnem  can  find  food  and 
shelter  for  a  reasonable  time.  Each  is  governed 
by  a  Mahattt,  or  Superior,  and  is  usually  radowed 
with  property  which  is  under  his  management. 

(3)  Subsequent  history  of  each  church. — The 
slight  philosophical  detaols  which  differentiate  the 
churches  having  been  discussed,  it  will  now  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  development  of  each 
daring  the  past  seven  centuries. 

(a)  ^-«aThpraddva.— Bim&najft,  who  b  by  hii  followeta 
to  twTe  been  Ml  bicftmAUon  of  SefH,  the  Mrpent  ot  eternity, 
belonged  to  Southern  India,  utd  stadied  Mid  lived  the  best 
|wrt  ot  bis  Uf e  «t  Conleeverftm  near  Madnts.  Altbongb  teaching 
the  theoretical  equally  of  all  castes,  the  teachen  and  leaders 
of  his  church  were  invariably  BrihipaiM,  and  person*  of  low 
caste  were  not  even  admitted  as  dlsoiples.  The  motber-ohnroh 
has  Klways  been  stronffeat  hi  Southern  India,  where  It  toiA  ita 
Urth,  and  where  it  haa  stiQ  numeroos  monaateriM.   It  bss 

*  The  dvaUAdvaUa^mata  Is  referred  to  In  tha  PniMUa- 
eftofidrfidaya,  a  wwk  dating  from  the  end  o(  ttw  lltb  oent.  Uk 
t  HMUooandra,  rainwva-famifM. 
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nsrar  baan  T«t7  popular  in  Nortbarn  Indift.  lUiiiinaJa  Ud 
down  tha  atriotoat  rnlaa  of  oondnot,  ana  aattnc  ftod  diinUng 
bring  bound  bv  the  moat  mintita  rapilatiaoa,  Wa  hara  aaan 
thatin  the  oennirlas  iDuuedUtal;  following  oar  an  ttta  bdtli  of 
tba  Bhlmntaa  «m  prelarably  dlractad  not  to  tba  Adorabla 
Hlmaelt,  but  to  one  <a  HU  numaroua  inoarnatioDB.  R4mlnu]a 
did  not  conflna  bl>  foUowen  to  any  particular  ona  of  tbeaa,  but 
that  ot  RimaHsbandra  was  usually  preferred.  We  have  alao  aeen 
that  lAkfmi.  n^Qu'i  aponae,  looked  upon  aa  the  Adoratda'a 
anergic  loroa,  waa  oon^ered  aa  identical  with  ttw  Adotabta 
Hlmaelt.  Heooa  manjr  Riminojaa  prefanad  to  diraot  Btalr 
faith  to  her. 

Fourth  or  fifth  In  apirttaal  deaoeot  from  Biminnja  tbara 
roae,  late  in  tba  14th  cent., » teaobar  named  lUm&nanda.  He 
waa  a  diaolple  of  RighaTioanda,  tba  moAanC  of  the  monaata? 
foonded  bj  Riniftnnja  at  Serlnnpatam  In  tha  later  yeara  of  hu 
life.  Btoiinanda  qaarreUed  with  hia  aaperior  on  a  question  of 
disdpllne,  and,  migrating  to  Northern  India,  there  founded  a 
•act  of  hia  own  called  the  RAm&nandL  Ita  principal  doctrinal 
pacniUariQr  ia  ttie  Inatetenoe  that  the  Bima-chandta  incarnation 
utbeonewU(A  abouldbatbeoblefobjeotottidtb  lathe  preaent 
ago.  Ita  foUowera  are  bence  also  called  RUmdvaU,  or  Blinaitea. 
W*manMui»,  Inatead  of  preaching  and  writing  in  Saoakrit,  aa 
had  hitherto  been  the  costom,  t«n|^t  In  the  vernacular,  and 
that  brought  bia  doctrlnea  witUn  reach  of  all  olaaaea.  Ha  alao 
laterprated  the  Bhigavata  doctrine  of  tha  brotherhood  of  nan 
In  Ita  moat  liberal  aoiae,  and  admitted  all  caatea,  even  the 
iow«at,iiQtonljaalajtiMmberaof  the  aect,  but  alao  aa  teachers. 
Tba  fact  that  It  waa  »  qnaalioa  ol  dlaoi^na  on  wbkAi  be  bad 
broken  with  the  BftmlnuJaB  led  Um  to  raleaaa  hia  foUowara 
from  the  ahadtlea  which  ba  bad  foand  iiuwnTenlant.  Ther 
obaamd  DO  particular  ordlnanoaa  In  aaUng  «  bathing  and  wara 
named  by  bun  AvadHiUa,  or  llbaikted. 
.  NumeioiiB  aub-aecta  traoa  tbeir  origin  to  Uili  teaach  ot  tha 
Srl-aaapradira,  eadi  of  wtdoh  forms  tha  subject  ot  a  special 
•rtitde  m  the  preaent  work.  8aa  KABla-pAimtls,  KhIkIs, 
UDLffR-Diali,  BAi-DZala,  and  SnZ-PAiRflls,  which  are  the  most 
Important  of  the  sulvaeots.  Tb»  oatboUdt^  ot  BAm&nanda'a 
teaVthlng;  mar  be  gathered  from  the  tact  that  be  numbered 
among  nla  twelve  chief  dladplea,  or  apottlaa,  •  HaHlmftn 
(Kab^  a  barber  (SenftX  <um1  a  low-casto  dbimdr,  or  leather- 
worker  (Bai-dAsaX  each  at  whom  founded  a  sub-eeoL  Kabir's 
tflarhtng  waa  mixed  not  only  with  Obriatlanity  (see  below),  but 
alao  wiUt  HuaatmAn  9A(Il>ni<  which  led  him  and  his  followers  to 
neglect  tha  ivorshlp  of  the  Incarnate  BAma-cbatidra,  and  to 
IdantUJr  tha  name  oI  Rftma  not  with  the  Incarnation  out  with 
tha  onlncamata  Adorable  Hlmaelf,  to  whom,  under  the  name  ot 
Bima,  MoMf  was  to  be  dlrectlr  offered.  From  his  schism,  tl  it 
am  ba  aaDed  k  schism,  there  branohed  oat  two  other  important 
■nb-aeota,  one  of  which  has  left  ita  mark  upon  the  political 
hlstor;  of  India— the  Sikhs  and  the  Didu-panthis.  The  great 
bulk  ot  tba  Hindu  population  of  Nortiiem  India,  however,  atill 
adheres  to  the  original  Bftui&nan(U  doctrines ;  and  this  sect  has 
baooma  the  local  mother-ohuroh,  preaervlDg  friendly  relations 
with  Ita  variooa  aub-se<^  although  theas  are  divided  into  two 
branobea  by  the  Kabir  aohiam.  The  most  Impmtant  later 
tsaahar  of  the  BimAnandi  church  was  Tnlaa-dAaa  (end  of  16th 
DUibcaj),  the  great  poet.  He  did  mora  towards  popularizing 
the  wonhlp  of  the  incarnate  B4ma-cbandr»  than  any  of  hia 

Kdeoessora,  and  his  great  tipio,  the  JtAmdyaifa,  baa  been 
thtulW  deaoribed  aa  ^the  one  Bible  of  100  mllliona  of  people.' 
It  is  read  and  stodled  even  bj  memben  of  tlte  other  Bbtgavat* 
Saihpndftyaa. 

Another  member  ot  the  Rimtvat  chorcfa  also  deserves  special 
mention.  ThislsNibh4-diaa,orNAriya9a-diaa,aoontemporary 
of  Tulaai-disa,  and  the  author  ot  the  AAoAto-nuUs.  This,  with 
its  commentary  by  Priyi-disa,  a  member  of  the  Brabma- 
sadipradijaj  may  m  called  the  >leta  Sanetontnt  ot  the  four 
chumbes.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  legends  ragatding  the  saints, 
ancieRtandmodem.oftheBbigaTUardiglon.  The importaaoe 
of  this  book  for  a  Just  oomprehenrion  of  the  religious  attitude 
of  modem  Hinduism  cannot  be  over-rated,  and  it  is  a  matter 
tw  regrat  that  the  great  dUOoultlea  of  the  text  have  deterred 
Enropean  atadentalrom  its  study.  In  Its  original  form  tew 
nativea  can  understand  It  nowadays,  but  numerous  translations 
Into  modem  Indian  langriages  have  made  Its  contents  familiar  to 
•very  IoUowm*  ot  the  cult.  For  Nortliem  India,  it  and  Tulaai- 
disa  a  Adrndya^a  are  the  two  teit-books  of  modern  BUgavatism. 

(b)  Bralma-tathpraddya, — Hadhva,  or  Anandatirtha,  tba 
founder  of  this  church,  WM  also  a  native  of  Southern  India 
(aee  HAnHviomiUs).  Ha  waa  originally  a  Saiva,  bat  became 
converted  to  BbAgavattsm  In  his  luer  year*.  The  doctrines  of 
Uie  sect  do  not  tingle  ont  any  particular  inoamatton  ot  the 
AdonUe  tor  spedu  worship,  but  tn  Nortbera  India  It  has 
taken  Kma  •>  Ita  principal  object  ot  adoimtioa.  Tbe  oharch  ia 
■troiy^  In  Sonthem  India,  whara  It  basnnmaroaa  mmiastoriea ; 
It  bas  tew  votaries  in  tbe  North,  diongh  they  are  said  to 
taava  increased  ot  lata.  The  clerical  members  are  Brftbmana, 
and  profcaa  oellfaacy,  but  the  lay  votaries  are  members  ot  aveir 
dass  ot  sode^  exocKit  tbe  loweeb  The  diartd)  Is  an  attempt  at 
koompromlaa  with  SUvism,  and  tba  votaries  ta  the  two  reUgions 
pv  Motatim  to  aaob  oUier's  goda. 

The  V^navaa  of  Bengal,  who  look  opon  Ohaltsnya  (q.t.)  as 
tbeir  foanoer,  are  said  to  be  a  branch  of  this  oharch,  ot  which, 
Mcordlng  to  the  Bhatla-kalpadnmia,  Obaltanya  was  himself  a 
member.  Bnt  tbe  tenata  of  tba  Bagal  Taupavaa  Approach 
much  more  nearly  those  of  the  BndiMadipradSya. 

(e)  RitdTH-$aiHpradAifa.—A»  already  stated,  tba  Bndra- 
■aih(«adiy«  Is  now  praotjcaDv  represented  by  the  Tallabbt- 
difais  (q.v.).  Two  or  three  other  and  unimportant  aecta  are 
•In  ranrrad  to  It.  Tlte  loaamMlon  ol  tba  Adonbla  which  la  ' 


spedallTworahlppad^thlaehnrchlathatatKiiQa.  Tbalorm 
of  tlM  oevotlonM  love  ot  this  and  othsr  Eifpa-wocriilppincsecta 
Is  not  that  a  aon  to  a  father,  aa  In  tba  case  o(  tha  KinAvats, 
bat  Uw  love  of  a  maid  tor  a  man ;  and  this  has  given  rise  In 
later  Umaa  to  an  erotic  and  aananal  aspect  of  religloa  which  has 
sometimes  led  to  the  most  lamentable  excssse*.  Ema's  human 
spouse,  lUdbA,  Is  looked  upon  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Adorable^ 
energio  power,  and  sometimes  one  is  the  object  of  worship, 
sometlines  the  other,  and  sometimes  both  conjcdntly.  The 
clergy  of  the  church  marry  and  live  oomfortaUe  Uvea,  and  their 
example  Is  toQowed  by  the  lal^.  wbo  may  ba  of  any  oaate,  but 
mainly  oonslst  of  tha  opnlent  and  luzurioaa  members  of  society. 
Another  very  widely  dUfused  form  ot  worship,  especially 
amongst  women,  la  tJiat  of  the  Bdia  GopAla,  or  uilant  Kma. 
Tba  cull  is  widely  extended  over  Northern  India  and  tbe 
Bomber  Preridency.  A  *Db-«ect  la  that  founded  in  the  lOtb 
century  by  Nirft  BIS,  a  famons  princess  and  poetess  td 
BAJpatina.  Here  the  spsdal  object  of  worahtp  is  K[f«a 
Buacbhdr  {•«•  MttI  BUbV 

Tko  TalfoavBs  ot  Bengal  protsss  mooh  the  same  taneta  sa 
those  ot  the  VaUabbftchins,  and  Tallabha  hbnadf  was 
Chaitanva's  fatber-ln-law  (see  above  under  tiie  Brahma- 
sadipraafcra).  Tha  Bidbt-vanahhts,  another  sect  whicb  worships 
K|foa  and  BidbL  are  alao  akin  to  the  Tallabb&ohfcris,  but  they 
are  ooonted  as  briraging  to  tba  next,  or  Sanakidl-sadipradiya. 

(d)  SanaUdi-itttHpniMtia.—'IUM  oharch  la  now  ot  small 
Importanos.  Ita  (ew  adherents,  who  are  known  as  Nlm&vata, 
are  found  In  Northern  India  and  In  Bftjputina.  They  are 
mosUy  adorers  of  Kma  (for  further  particulara  see  NniAVAn}. 
One  important  sect  is  nwninally  sprung  from  this  churdi,  that 
of  the  Bidh&-vaDablus.  It  was  founded  by  ona  Hari-vadite, 
sumamed  Hlta,  who  was  bom  In  1650  and  waa  a  Nimkvat.  Hb 
teadilng  waa  Uttla  In  aoootdanos  sritb  that  of  his  church,  bdng 
nothing  but  a  developmant  ot  the  tenets  of  the  Tallabhichiris. 
Tha  tendancy  towards  eiotde  mysticism  which  diatingulshsa 
that  seot  Is  here  carried  to  an  extreme.  Rldhfc,  the  repreeen- 
Utive  ot  the  Adorable's  anergic  power,  now  throws  even  Knga 
himself  into  the  ahado.  Ha  la  given  a  subordinate  posltMn 
under  the  tlUe  of  RddMt-vaUatilia,  or  '  B&dbft's  husband,'  and 
this  name  bas  given  its  title  to  the  sect.  The  worship  li 
directed  almoat  entirely  to  Bftdbft  aa  tha  qpouae  of  Qod.  For 
further  partloulars  see  RXDBX-Tatututs,  SUHi-BniVAa  and 

OHARAII-DiBlS. 

(4)  The  guru. — A  striking  characteristic  of 
modem  BhaKavatism  is  the  extravoguit  respect 
shown  to  tbe  epiritaal  teacher,  or  ffuru.  The  ant 
line  of  the  Bhakia-mSia  nves  as  the  essenti&ls  of 
religion  bhaiM,  bhakta,  BnagavatUa,  guru  ('faith, 
a  faithful  devotee,  tbe  Adorable,  ano  thet^rv'); 
and  this  aptlf  illuBtrates  the  importance  attributed 
to  the  lant-named.  Any  one  will  admit  that  the 
first  three  are  essentials,  but  few  Westerns  wonld 
think  of  adding  the  foorth.  The  rale  that  respect 
be  shown  to  a  spiritnal  teacher  ia  very  old  in  India. 
In  ancient  time8M>wfeot  obedience  was  reqoized 
from  hia  pnpiL  He  was  the  pupil's  seoond  fttther, 
more  to  be  renerated  than  even  his  natonl 
progenitor.  Once,  however,  the  state  of  pupilage 
was  over,  the  obligation  of  obedience  ceased,  oin 
only  respect  and  gratitude  were  subeequenttj 
required.  Bat  in  modera  Hinduism  this  proper 
attitude  is  greatly  exaggerated.  While  some  of 
the  sects,  and  notably  the  Kablr-panthla,  inculcate 
the  greatest  care  in  tbe  selection  of  a  gam,  onoe 
selected  he  is  to  be  obeyed  implicitly  tnroiu[hoat 
life.  His  voice  is  declared  to  be  the  voice  or  God, 
and  the  fullest  ^votion  in  word,  act,  and  deed 
must  be  rendered  to  him.  Some  sects  go  further 
than  others.  Ilie  devotion  is  carried  to  mcrediUe 
extremes  ouHmg  the  Vallabli&ch&ris.  The  devotes 
of  this  sect  offers  his  body,  sonl,  and  snbetanoe  to 
God,  and,  as  the  Ous&in  (properly  *GoeU'),  >.«.  the 
gnra,  is  in  tbe  later  works  of  the  sect  identified 
with  the  Oeity,  these  are  in  reality  dedicated  to 
him.  '  By  the  act  of  dedication,  a  man  submits  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  Gusftin,  as  God's  representa- 
tive, not  only  the  fruits  of  his  wealth,  but  alao  tha 
virginity  of  nis  daughter  w  of  his  newly-married 
win.*  *  It  is  fair  to  explain  that  few  sects  go  to 
this  length,  and  that  in  most,  although  the  guiii 
ifl  revered  as  on  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  his 
intluence  extends  only  to  tbe  sphere  of  morally. 
This  ia  one  mote  example  of  the  tendency  in  India, 
as  elsewhere,  to  deify  the  founder  of  a  religion. 
The  first  Bhfigavatas  deified  Y&sudeva,  and  their 
Ruccesstne  deified,  in  their  turn,  the  gnat  mm 
who  founded  their  churches  and  their  aeoti. 
'Ocowse.  JTotftMri,  p.  MS. 
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Lastly,  they  took  the  further  itep  of  deifying 
their  spiritiuil  directoiB. 

(5)  Ths  mantra. — No  Hindn  can  beooine  a 
member  of  a  sect  without  the  permiasion  of  a  Kara 
belon^^ing  to  the  aeot  He  ia  at  firet  in  the  position 
of  an  inquirer,  and  when  the  gnra  oonidderB  him  fit 
for  admission,  he  whisper*  Into  his  ear  an  initiatory 
formnla  {mantra),  corresponding,  as  Mr.  Growse 
points  oat,  to  the  in  nomine  Patrit,  etc,  of  Christian 
baptism.  These  formalas  are  generally  kept  secret ; 
bat  we  know  that  the  earliest,  dating  m>m  pre- 
reformation  times,  was  the  '  twelve-syOabled'  Orit 
namo  Bhagavate  VOmdevaya  ('Othl  reverraoe 
to  the  Adorable  Vftsndeva'}.  Id  later  times,  as 
•eotarian  differences  increaaea,  the  Snpreme  became 
differentiated  into  His  incarnations.  Tbos,  the 
mantra  of  tiie  R&mftnajas  is  the  '  rix-syllabled ' 
Om  Bdmaya  namah  ('Oihl  reverence  to  R&ma), 
while  that  of  the  Vallabh&ch&ria  is  the  'eight- 
srllabled  *  Sri-Krttyafy  kuraigam  mama  ('  the  h(^y 
Kifna  is  my  refuge '). 

(S)  Sectarian  markt. — Eaoh  sect  is  distinguished 
certain  marlcs  placed  by  the  more  pioos 
members  upon  the  forehead  or  other  part  of  the 
body.  Thus  the  BAm&nujas  have  two  perpendi- 
eolar  white  lines,  with  a  transverse  streak 
connecting  them  above  the  nose.  In  the  centre  ia 
a  perpendicul&r  streak  of  red.  In  the  Brabma- 
aamprad&ya,  a  yellow  spot  is  sabstituted  for  the 
red  streak,  and  special  marks  are  also  branded  on 
the  shoulders  and  breasL  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  worshippers  of  Siva  also  put  sectarian  marlcs 
upon  the  forehead.  As  a  gniae  for  distingnishing 
the  followers  of  the  two  religious,  we  may  say  that, 
as  a  general  role,  while  the  essential  parte  of  the 
Bhftgavata  noarki  ooiuist  of  perpendunlar  lines, 
those  of  the  Salva  sects  are  horuont&L 

(7)  Bhakti  and  itt  '/ovourx.'— Later  Bh&gavata 
writers  have  spent  much  time  over  the  question 
of  bhakti  and  the  varions  modes  in  which  it  reveals 
itself.  These  modes  are  called  roKu.  or  flavours, 
and  as  it  would  be  difflenlt  to  understand  Uie 
simplest  treatiw  on  bhakti  without  being  familiar 
with  at  least  the  main  principles  according  to 
which  these  flavours  are  held  to  be  developed,  the 
following  brief  acooont  will  be  of  service.  The 
writers  employ  the  terminology  of  the  Indian 
system  of  poetics,  bat  the  categories  are  different. 

Every  nHgiotu  ktUfeuds  dvpesds  apos  fto  objtctiro '  domliwnt 
emolion'  or  ttkSri  bhdta,  oonaldvrBd  u  an  abstnot  mUty, 
UMt  from  th«  penoa  experienclncr  it.  Then  tn  five  ot  thesa 
dominant  amotions:  (1)  rewgnauon  Ontidnta  bkdea);  (2) 
Obedience  (dOtpa  bkdva);  (B)  triendahip  (idUya  Mdra):  (4) 
tender  fondneai  (vOtsalya  bhdva);  (jS)  pawtoiiata  lova  (rsH 
Udeal  Ife  wiU  be  obeerved  that  tluaa  us  snucad  In  an 
sanwKilna  scale  ol  emotional  f oroe. 

TboN  ^dominant  aoiotfODi'  may  bare  'acoaaiory  emottoiM' 
(vfohhi^rt  Mdeo,  or  aaAMn  bhdva).  Theae  are  not 
laMntlal  to  tbe  dominant  emotion*,  bat  may  go  along:  wltta  and 
oo-operate  with  Uiem,  dther  permaoenUy  or  oocnalnDailjr. 
Hieoe  aoceewry  emoUona  are  thirty- three  in  number,  and  are 
pich  aa '  disgust  with  worldly  tbings'  {nirvtda),  mtrehenaion 
(Mtax  painful  Ihougfats  (ehintd\  and  the  like. 

Each  ot  theae  dommani  emotions,  whether  aooompanled  by 
an  aoosswry  emotton  or  not,  produoes  a  oorreapondlnr 
mbJeotlTe  paychio  oondltlon  or  experienoe,  teohnlcally  called 
roM,  or  flarour,  in  the  pereon  wlio  is  subjected  to  it.  These 
Saront*  are.  In  the  order  of  the  oorraeponding  underlying 
dominant  emotions:  (1)  Uie  resigned  flavour  (Mnti  rata);  (S) 
the  obedient  flavour  (dOtj/a  rami);  (S)  the  triendly  flavour 

iadUya  roaa);  (4)  the  tenderly  fond  flavour,  (vottal^a  rata); 
C)  the  pusionsMiy  lorltw  flavour  (trAfdra  rata,  or  mddAurya 
fosa^  The  last,  whloh  S  tbe  hitraest  stage,  is  also  called  the 
'king  of  flavoora ' (rass.f^}  or  toe  '^riousflavoar'(twi>ate 
roaa). 

Every  flavonr  most  have  an  'exdtfng  oaosa'  or  'exdtant' 
iiOMtm)  in  order  to  tndnoe  the  experience  from  the  under- 
ying  dominant  emotion,  and  such  exoltaats  may  be  either 
'essential'  (Olambana)  or  'enbanolnf'  duddipana).  Tbe 
absolutely  eaaential  exdtant  is  the  ohjeot  towards  whloh  tbe 
underlying  dominant  emotton  ot  raslgnatton,  obadianoe,  or  the 
Uke,  Is  directed,  i.*.  the  Supreme  DelU.  Saet  an  exdtant  ia 
oaUed '  ahaolutely  aseentisi '  (virayiUamoonaX  But  an  exdtant 
mar  be  '  ralaUrely  (sawiHsl '  (Oirajf/Uambano).  It  then  exdtea 
a  navoor,  tbe  dominant  emotion  of  whloh  is  not  Immediately 
dtrwted  to  the  Supreme.  Suoh  fortastsnoa  liSt&  thewooM 


of  Bima-cbaodra.  She  oan  be  the  lelaUrely  laaentlal  sxdtant 

ot  the  Oavonr  ol  passionate  love,  i,*,,  ahe  oaoses  the  sabjecttrs 
flavour  to  arise  In  the  heart  ot  tdbe  devotee  from  the  correspond- 
ing  dominant  emotion  oonridsred  aa  an  objective  abstraot 
enaty.  Tbit  ultimately  leada  to  the  flavour  of  passliTnat^  km 
direoted  to  her  husband,  BIsuMhandr^  nbo,  htitu^  m  faf 
carnation  ot  the  SupTMM  DaUjy  Himsuf,  Is  the  aSaolDtalr 
easBntial  exdtant. 

An  enbandog  exdtant  la  such  an  exdtant  aa  the  qualities, 
notions,  gestures,  or  beauty  o(  any  of  the  eeaentlal  esdtanls. 
For  Instance,  Rims-ohandra's  cherishing  of  those  who  take 
refuge  In  blm,  or  his  love  tor  thoee  who  serve  blm.  Is  ao  en- 
handng  exdtaint  ot  tbe  flavonr  ot  obedience. 

When  tbe  psyohlo  ooodltion,  or  flavonr,  ot  a  domtawak 
emottm  baa  been  thus  ttxdted,  certain  effects  occur.  Tbsse  sre 
oaUed  'ensuants'  (onuMdra).  The  most  importut  ot  thasa 
are  tbe  natural  axpreaslona  ot  emotion  {iMtvUca  bhdea),  whldt 
are  here  enumerated  in  order  ot  usual  oconrrenoe :  <1)  arrest 
ot  motion  (stomMn) ;  (8)  tremUing  (kampa) ;  (S)  disturbance  of 
speech  (nara-bhoAga);  (4)  obanse  of  colour  (vaivarftia);  (U 
tears  (otfnt);  (fl)  sweating  (mdo);  (7) thrllto  (pufiUa) ;  mna- 
oonsdousnessumiteira).  Other  ensu^ts  may  be  spiritual,  BOOh 
as  a  feeling  ot  devotion,  n^;>ture,  and  so  on. 

Prom  the  above  It  will  b«  seen  that  the  Hindu  love  tor  claaal- 
flcation  has  been  carried  even  Into  the  province  ot  rdlgloua 
«notIon.  It  win  also  be  noticed  how  closely  tbe  Indian 
reUgioua  experiences,  and  especially  the  pbanomens  attondairt 
on  what  we  should  call  'oonverdcn,'  agrsa  wiHi  vrtiat  ws 
observe  In  Ohrlstlan  ooontrlea. 

(8)  Tht  nif(hdt.—EvtTy  true  Bhftgavata  from 
his  birth  has  his  vocation  allotted  to  him  by  Uie 
Adorable.  For  instance,  his  vocation  may  oe  to 
preach  the  gospel,  or  to  wait  up<Mi  saintiy  men,  or 
to  love  bearing  the  scriptares,  or  to  sing  psalms,  or 
even  merely  to  lead  a  moral  life.  Each  of  these 
vocations  is  called  a  niifhS ;  and  every  created 
being  who  is  faithfal  to  the  Adorable  most  belong 
to  at  least  one  of  them.  He  may  belong  to  two  or 
more,  if  the  Adorable  so  will.  These  nif^h&t  are 
twentv-four  in  number,  each  being  under  the 
special  protection  <A  one  of  the  twenty-foor 
incarnations  believed  in  by  Bht^avatas.  In  the 
catalogues  of  saints,  each  is  carefully  allotted  hia 
ni^^hd,  and  is  elassitied  and  grouped  accordingly. 

4.  General  aspects  of  the  Bhkp:avmta  reforma- 
tion.— Nothing  IS  more  striking  in  the  history  of 
India  than  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with 
which  the  Bh&gavata  reformation  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  aooomplisbed.  At  flrst  sight  it  almost 
seems  as  if  a  new  doctrine,  coming  from  some  nn* 
known  land,  bad  suddenly  been  revealed,  and  had 
swept  with  irresistible  force  in  one  mighty  wave 
across  tbe  peninsala.  Great  modem  sobolars,  men 
like  Lassen  and  Weber,  were  found  deciding  that 
the  only  possible  explanation  was  that  tiie  doctrine 
of  arose  in  India  as  a  more  or  less  direct 

reflexion  of  Christianity.  The  late  Professor 
Cowell  himself,  when  wnting  in  1878  tbe  preface 
to  his  translation  of  the  Bhakti-tQtrat,  confessed 
that  the  date  and  history  of  tbe  origin  of  the 
doctrine  were  nnluiown,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  been  able 
to  pierce  the  cloud  of  mystery  that  surrounds  it. 
The  first  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  was 
Professor  Bhandarkar ;  and  tnough  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  him  in  tbe  year  1887  have  been 
disputed,  his  labours  have  been  the  foondation  of 
all  subsequent  inquiries.  The  next  important  step 
was  not  taken  till  the  year  lOOS,  when  Prof.  Garbe 
fixed  with  approximate  certainty  the  date  of  the 
Bhagaoad'Gttd.  We  can  now  be  as  sure  as  we  can 
be  of  anything  in  the  history  of  Indian  literature, 
that  portions  of  this  poem  are  pre-Christian  ;  and, 
as  bhakti  Is  taught  therein,  we  can  safely  assert 
that  the  doctrine,  however  Christian  may  be  its 
appearance,  is  of  indigenous  Indian  origin. 

Neverth^ess,  although  one  is  based  upon  tbe 
other,  a  whole  world  of  ditference  lies  oetween 
the  Bbftgavatiam  of  the  reformation  and  that  of 
the  Bhagavad-GUd.  Like  the  Brahmalsm  of  tiie 
Midland  Br&hmans,  the  pre-reformation  Bbftga- 
vatism  was  the  religion  of  a  class — ths  warriors. 
It  was  taught  in  a  learned  language,  and  was 
practised  by  learned  K^atriya  kings  and  men  of 
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note.*  It  had  its  ntoal  and  ito  five  Bolemn 
Bacrifiees,  and  was  therefore  a  religion  of  the 
iraalthy.  As  has  more  than  once  been  remarked,t 
official  Tai^naTiam  is  a  costiy  religion,  while 
SaiviBm  is  a  cheap  one.  BhUgavatism,  ajter  the 
identification  of  Uie  Bhagavat  with  Vi^nn,  can 
hardly  have  been  a  religion  of  the  lower  castes  or 
of  the  poor.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  a  religion 
of  the  people.  The  alliance  with  Brahmaism 
Btill  further  parted  it  from  the  lower  orders.  The 
theory  of  abmrption  peculiar  to  that  form  of  belief, 
bat  now  dallied  with  by  Bh&gavatism,  had  nothing 
in  common  with  their  hopes  or  fears.  As  Hopkins 
rightly  says,;  '  the  ordinary  mortal  is  more  averse 
from  the  bliss  of  absorption  than  from  the  pleasures 
of  heaven.'  At  this  time,  and  daring  the  centuries 
immediately  snooeeding  the  Chrirtian  era,  the 
needs  of  the  common  people  were  amply  sopplied 
by  two  other  reUgiou  oi  the  Outiand— %  Buddh- 
ism jmd,  for  those  who  craved  for  a  perstmal  God, 
by  aaivism.  Bhftgavatism  in  its  pore  form  came 
to  be  professed  by  fewer  and  fewer,  and  fo>m  t^e  dth 
cent.,  when  all  thinking  India  fell  under  the  spell 
of  the  genius  of  Sankara,  it  practically  disappeared. 
Only  ^  rare  intervals  do  we  come  across  r^erencee 
to  it  in  literaton  and  inBcriptions.i  Sankara 
himself  mentions  Makti  only  <moe  in  his  great 
philosophical  work;  and  merely  to  dismin  it  with 
contempt.  It  was  in  Southern  India  that  the  lamp 
of  Bh&gavatism  was  kept  baming,  though  with 
but  a  feeble  light,Q  and  it  was  in  the  South  that  it 
revived  through  the  teaching  of  tiie  four  great 
leaders  whose  names  have  beui  mentimied.  Then 
aroae  Bftmftnanda,  and  within  half  a  centoiy 
Bhigsvatism  became  the  leading  relinon  <^  India. 
Yet  there  is  as  great  a  diflTereuoe  oetween 
monotheism  of  the  Bhagavad-Git&  and  that  of 
B&mftnanda  as  there  was  between  the  teaching 
of  Plato  and  that  of  St.  PauL  It  now  became  as 
fnlly  the  rii^t  of  the  desinsed  classes,  of  Mtual- 
mins  and  of  onoleaD  leather-workers,  ad  of  people 
of  repute.  From  Rftmftnsnda's  time  it  was  to  the 
poor  that  tlie  gospel  was  preadied,  and  that  in 
their  own  lan^^^e,  not  in  a  form  of  speech  holy 
bnt  unintelligible.  No  one  who  reads  the  Indian 
religious  literature  of  the  ISth  and  following 
centuries  can  fail  to  notice  the  gulf  that  lies 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  We  find  otuselves 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  religions  revolntiM  tliat 
India  has  ever  seen — greater  even  than  that  of 
Buddhism,  for  its  effects  have  persisted  to  the 
present  day.  Beligion  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
knowledge.  It  is  one  of  emotion.  We  visit  a  laud 
of  mysticism  and  rapture,  and  meet  spirits  akin, 
not  to  the  giant  schoolmen  of  Benares,  bnt  to  the 
poets  and  mystics  of  medieval  Eoiope,  in  sympathy 
with  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  with  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
with  Eokhart,  and  with  St  Theresa.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  reformatiim  the  converts  lived  and 
moved  in  an  atmo^here  of  the  highest  spiritnal 
exaltation,  while  over  all  t^ere  hovered,  with 
healiiw  in  ita  wings,  a  Divine  gospel  of  love, 
smoothing  down  inevitaUe  asperities,  resttning 
breaches,  and  reocouriliiig  oonSicting  modes  of 
thought.  Northern  India  was  filled  with  wander- 
ing devotees  vowed  to  poverty  and  parity.  Visions, 
trances,  raptures,  and  even  reputed  miracles  were 
of  every-day  occurrence.  Bich  noblemen  abandoned 
all  their  posBeesionfl  and  gave  them  to  the  poor, 

,*  JUuvat>!Mt(in4,  tr.  I,  %  dUtinettr  m^i  thst  It  a 

WUlUma,  BrOhmaaiitm  and  BinMimk,  1880, 

t  JW^Kmu  <t^ /iwHs.  pi  418. 
iBoptdeva,  the  remited  ftufiNrof  the  Bh&gawta  PvrSioa, 
DMOigi  to  tba  part-raommtiMi  period  (Utti  ceiit.> 

I  tLff.  only  oM  prizwa  of  the  Tstobhi  klngt,  DhntvaMu  l 
(JLD.5S0k  toadied iLBhigftnte.  The ottura  were  UeUAnnM^ 
w  mwu^ppen  of  mn.  OL,  however,  ttie  remarin  on  wen 
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and  even  the  poorest  would  lay  aside  a  bundle  of 
sticks  to  light  a  fire  for  some  chance  wandering 
saint.  Nor  were  these  converts  confined  to  the  male 
sex.  Of  devout  and  honourable  women  there  were 
notafew — Mir&  Bftl,  the  queen-poet  of  Udaipor,  who 
gave  np  her  throne  rather  than  join  in  the  bloody 
worship  of  oiva;  B&hkft,  the  poor  woodcutter's 
wife,  who  could  not  be  tempted  by  a  purse  of  eold ; 
the  chaste  Snrasuri  with  her  tiger  guaidian; 
Gaiiete  Der&nl,  the  queen  of  Madhukara  S&hi  of 
Orchha.  who  hid  the  wound  inflicted  by  a  mad 
ascetic,  lest  her  husband  should  take  indisdimi- 
nating  vengeance;  tiie  penitent  Magdalen  of 
IMhi,  who  gave  her  life  and  the  only  art  that  she 
possessed,  her  dancing,  to  the  service  of  the  deity 
m  whom  she  had  token  refuge ;  and  many  others. 
Of  men.  there  were  Hari-dAea,  the  sweet  smger,  to 
bear  whom  Akbar  dinguised  himself  as  a  menial 
servaat  and  Irnvdled  nr  j  Nanda-dSsa,  the  hjmn- 
writer,  whose  last  words  were  a  prayer  that  his 
soul  might  stand  'very  dose  ana  near'  the 
Adored ;  Chatarbhuja,  the  apostie  to  the  savage 
Goulds,  who  tou^ht  tiiat  right  initiation  meant 
'being  bom  agam';  Gopftla,  who  when  smitten 
on  one  cheek  tamed  the  other  to  the  smito'; 
Vilvamangala,  who  looked  after  a  woman  to  lost 
after  her,  and,  beoause  his  era  offended  him,  made 
himself  Uind ;  the  unnamed  king,  who  for  this  same 
reason  cut  off  liis  right  hand  and  caat  it  from  him  ; 
Stlra-d&sa,  the  blind  bard  of  Agra ;  and,  most 
famous  of  all,  perhaps  the  greatest  poet  that  India 
has  produoed,  Tulaal-dAsa,  the  teller  of  the  deeds 
of  R&ma.* 

The  question  naturally  arises,  whence  did 
B&mftnanda  receive  the  inspiratirai  that  pmdnoed 
tids  marvellous  change ;  ana  an  attempt  is  made  to 
answer  it  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

5.  Influence  of  Cbristiamty. — The  quffition  as  to 
how  far  Christianity  has  infiuencea  the  BhaJUi- 
mdrga  has  been  much  discussed.  We  have  seen 
that  it  mast  now  be  taken  as  settled  that  the  idea 
of  bhaJcti  is  native  to  India,  and  that  tite  wdstence 
of  Bhftgavata  monotheism  can  be  traced  back  to 
very  ancient  times.  It  is  still,  however,  open  to 
us  to  confflder  the  «>8silnlitr|r  of  post-Christian 
Bhfigavatism  being  affected  bv  the  oognato  teach- 
ings of  the  Western  form  01  belief.  Tba  facts 
appear  to  l>e  as  follows : 

Large  colonies  of  Nestorian  Christians  and  Jews 
migrated  to  the  Malabar  Coast  in  the  1st  oent 
A.D.,  and  settled  in  Southern  India  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era.  The  former  have  been  there 
ever  since.  They  had  a  bishop  at  Kaly&na  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  m  the  6th  cent,  and  another  of 
their  settiemente  was  at  the  present  shrine  of  St 
Thomi,  near  Madras.  There  is  a  reepectoUe 
toadition  that  the  Apostie  Thomaa  actually 
preached  in  North- Western  India,  and  at  any  rate 
it  is  certain  that  the  parte  of  Asia  immediately 
adjoining  had  many  Christian  inhalntants.  Not 
only  was  there  in  the  earl^  centuries  of  our  era 
free  and  regular  oommunication  between  India 
and  the  West,  both  by  sea  and  overland,  but 
during  the  same  period  India  was  more  than  ones 
invaded  from  the  North- West  In  the  year  A.D. 
630  the  famous  Indian  king  SUfiditya  of  Kananj, 
a  patron  of  the  Bhfigavatas,  received  a  joarty  ^ 
Snian  ChristukUB,  beaded  by  the  missiouaiy 
Aiopen,  at  his  court  t  The  author  of  the  DabittSnt 

•  AU  tbeee  snmplee  are  taken  tte  JSUUmiOIs  M.  ttw 
next  Motion).  Tbe  eerlv  writen  wen  perfeoUf  ooBeokni  ol 
the  chBDire  efleoted  hj  tae  retorautiak  Priya-diSR  i^s,  *  the 
tree  ot  Bhaktl  mm  onoe  but  e  eudtng,  fhet  mtoht  be  stmted 
br  ft  ainrle  kid.  .  .  .  Nowit  bkthoUmbed  to  the  dgr,irith  tte 
swrj  epreed  msalleet  over  tbe  eutb ;  lor  the  badn  bom  iriildi 
its  roots  drew  mditare  wee  the  boeom  ot  tbe  BxAs,  .  .  .  Heik 
wdl  lie  growth.  Once  batefeeUethlng;  now,  ueoUed  to  tte 
trunk,  ooDtentodIv  «w»y  the  mighty  dmiente  at  the  pelone' 

tEdidiae,il(Am(iiiim,  Jnlr3,1880,p.8.  See  elio  Xekaknea. 
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which  was  written  in  1046,  deBcribes  (iii.  312  f. }  how, 
when  trftveUisK  in  India,  he  had  *  greatly  freqaented 
the  meedngs  of  Hindus,  Jews,  Maf^ianB,  Naz&reans, 
and  MoBelmans' ;  and  speaking  of  the  Yedaa,  he 
says  (ii.  46)  that  evei7  one  who  pleases  may  derive 
from  them  argomentB  in  favour  of  hia  particular 
creed,  whether  that  creed  be  *  Hinduism,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  firft-woidu|^  the  tenets  of  tihe  Sonites, 
or  those  of  the  ShlAs,  etc' 

Finally,  there  were  the  Jeenit  missions  to  India 
in  the  latter  part  of  Uie  16th  cent.,  and  their 
aniTal  at  the  court  of  tbo  Emperor  AJcbar  in  the 
year  1580.  They  had  churches  in  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  Lahore  till  Shfth  Jah&n  came  to  the  throne 
in  16SS,  and  the  Delhi  ehnroh  aorviTed  till  the 
invasioo  of  Kadir  Sh&h  in  1789.  We  thus  see  tiiat 
from  the  first  oentnriee  of  our  era  Christianity  has 
alwavs  been  present  in  India,  and  that,  both  in  lAe 
Nortn  and  in  the  South,  Hindus  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  tenets. 

Altnough  there  are  many  remarkable  verbal 
omnoidencesi  it  is  improbable  tbax,  the  latest  parts 
of  the  Bhagavad-G^a  contain  passages  suggested 
by  OUT  Scriptures.  As  for  the  earlier  portions, 
chronology  renders  it  impossible.  But  in  one  of 
the  latest  passages  of  the  Mahabhdrata,  written 
at  least  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  if  not 
ccmsiderahly  later,  there  is  an  aoooont  of  a  visit 
paid  W  three  saints  to  a  'White  Continent,' 
vheia  the  people  were  of  fair  complexi<m,  and 
endowed  with  a  perfect  bhakii  that  did  not 
exist  in  India.  A  description  is  given  of  their 
worship  which  oertaioly  suggests  reminiscences 
of  a  Christian  religious  service,  and  many  be- 
lieve that  the  passage  is  based  upon  the  tales 
of  travellers  who  had  oome  across  Christian 
conmmnitdes  in  those  parts  of  Asia  which  lie  north 
of  the  Hindu  Kush.  besides  this,  there  are  other 
passages  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Mah&bhdrata 
which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  are  not  borrowed 
from  our  Gospels,  especially  from  that  of  St.  John. 
These  have  been  oolleoted  dv  Hopkins  [India  Old 
and  New,  p.  145  S. ).  Two  of  his  ezamftles  majr  be 
cited  here.  Enna,  the  incarnate  Deity,  is  described 
as  'the  unborn  (1.0.  the  eternal)  and  ancient  one, 
the  only  son  of  God,  horn  of  a  virgin,  verypart  of 
God ' ;  and  again,  it  is  said  of  him  that  '  Be,  the 
guardian  of  his  flock,  the  sinless  God,  the  Lord  of 
the  world,  consented  to  the  death  of  (himself  and) 
his  race  that  he  mif^t  fulfil  the  words  of  the  seers.' 
A  striking  innovation,  dating  from  about  the  6th 
cent.  A.D.,  waa  the  divini^  attributed  \fs  the 
Bhigavatas  to  the  child  Krma,  Hitherto  he  had 
been  a  relisious  teacher  and  a  warrior,  regarding 
whose  childhood,  as  is  usual  in  such  oases,  legends 
not  essentia  to  his  character  had  accumulated.  But 
from  the  6th  cent,  onwards  the  greatest  prominence 
is  given  to  his  childiah  miracles  and  freaks,  and  to 
his  adoleseent  pastotal  life  in  the  oonntn  round 
Bfathnrft.  It  is  the  infimt  god,  the  oofflMno, 
brought  up  among  the  cowherds  of  Goknla,  who  is 
now  a  fevourite  object  of  worship.  His  mother 
Devald,  hitherto  hardly  mentioned,  is  now 
portrayed,  like  a  Madonna  lactans,  suckling  tiie 
infant  KrnuL  ffis  birth  ooincides  with  a  massacre 
of  the  innooentB,  and  we  have  other  and  new 
legends  of  'the  leetoratiMi  to  life  of  a  woman's 
son,  the  healing  of  a  cripple,  and  the  pouring  of  a 
box  of  ointment  over  Kf^^a'  (Hopkins,  op.  cit.  p. 
163).  Kennedy  (JBAS,  1907,  p.  061  ff.)  suggests 
that  all  this  is  a  Hindu  adaptation  of  the  Christian 
stories  brought  into  the  Gangetio  Do&b  by  GQjar 
Immigiaats  from  the  North- West.  Whether  these 
l^oida  have  been  borrowed  or  not  may  possibly 
be  donbted,  bat  all  hesitation  vanishes  when  we 

/■4iiiv,p.zzTffl.,iKito8.  nwaasktbeooartotthtaUivttast 
tlleportB*^^»wlwtott^gJl«^^llWOlal^le^vs^«■sndPttohs- 
rltrsi  (atefsAarita,  to .  Cmn  ud  ThoniM,  p.  SMQ. 


read  the  orthodox  liturgy  of  the  festival  of  Knna's 
birthday.  The  old  legends  oi  the  Urth  and  child- 
hood are  perfectly  wdl  known,  but,  as  long  ago 
shown  by  Weber,  the  ritual  does  not  adhere  to 
them.  It  actually  alters  the  story  in  material 
facts  to  make  it  agree  with  the  narratives  of  the 
nativity  as  contained  in  tiie  early  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew  and  8t  Luke.  Vallabha  found  this 
child-worship  current  in  Mathnrft,  and  adapted  it 
to  the  needs  of  his  own  KrfV^-bhakti.  As  Hopkins 
(p.  167)  says : 

*So  dadded  i>  the  ^tontion  hnA  so  direct  to  the  ooimezion 
between  thli  Uter  phMe  of  Kriiluuism  %ad  the  ObrlatfMiitiy 
of  the  eerty  oenturiee  ol  oar  ent,  that  It  ia  no  expreadon  of 
sxtnrafruit  fancy  bnt  m  sober  historical  itatenteiit  that  la  alt 

Erobabilltj  Qie  ffindiu  of  tbie  onlt  of  the  and  Oblld 

Kve  In  reality,  thouich  aowittingly,  been  wotih^n^iW  the 
Quiat-chlld  for  tolly  a  thoumkt  years.' 

The  reIi«on  of  R&ma  presents  other  aspects  of 
the  case.  We  have  seen  that  the  modem  worship 
of  the  incarnate  K&ma  commenced  with  the 
teaching  of  RAm&nuja,  and  was  sjtread  over 
Northern  India  by  BfimAnanda  and  hia  followers. 
In  R&mfinuja's  time  the  Christians  of  St.  Thom6 
had  become  paganized.  They  had  given  up 
baptism,  while  they  retained  Ute  Eucharist ;  and 
a  kind  of  mixed,  or  rather  joint,  worship,  half 
Christian  and  half  Hindu,  had  estabUshed  iteelf  in 
the  ancient  shrine.  That  fUmfinuja  and  his 
followers  imbibed  mnoh  of  this  teaehinff  admits, 
to  tiie  present  writer  at  least,  (rf  bat  lit^e  doubt. 
Owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  ground  ideas  of 
'faith'  and  bhakii,  it  would  indeed  be  extra* 
ordinary  if  the  two  religions,  once  brought  into 
contact,  had  not  influenood  each  other.  That  the 
Hinduism  inflaenced  the  Christianity  has  been 
estaUished  as  an  historical  faet,  ana  that  almie 
shoira  the  probability  of  the  oonverBe  also  being 
true.  According  to  Indian  tradition,  BAmfinuja 
was  bom,  brought  up,  and  nwnt  the  best  part  of 
his  life  near  St  Thom6.  In  nis  early  years  he  was 
a  Vedftntist,  and  while  he  was  still  a  voung  man 
it  was  in  this  neighbouriiood  that  ne  became 
converted  to  Bhigavat4«m,  thonght  out  Ids  system- 
atized  qualified  monism,  refuted  In  a  nunoos 
discusnon  his  old  Vedftntist  teacher,  and  suffered 
much  persecution.*  Much  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  early  Christianity,  it  is  to  Bfimftnnja's 
persecution  and  flight  from  Conjeeveram  that 
Bhfigavatism  owes  its  aooeptanoe  over  the  greater 
part  of  India.  Except  the  sects  founded  by 
Vallabha  and  Hari-vaih^  the  conditions  of  which 
were  alto^ther  peculiar,  the  other  churches  have 
comparatively  little  inflneuee  beyond  the  localities 
in  which  they  arose.  But  the  SrI-aaihpradftva  had 
within  it  a  driving  force  that  carried  it  all  over 
India  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Him&laya.  Its 
special  characteristic  was  the  importance  given  to 
faith  in  a  personal  God,  and  particularly  to  Rama- 
ch&ndra  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Adorable,  snll  rotaining  the  same  personality  in 
heaven,  remembering  and  sympathizing  with  the 
sorrows  and  trials  of  humanity.  It  is  tme  that 
bhakti  also  plays  a  prominent  rdle  in  the  other 
churches ;  but  it  has  not,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  sects  just  mentioned,  acquired  the  sr^treme 
importance  in  them  that  it  has  gained  in  tiie  ari- 
samprad&ya.  That  is  owmg  to  the  view 
taken  of  the  personality  of  Rftma-chandra  is  self- 
evident  ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
attributes  with  which  be  has  been  clothed  are 
strange  to  the  old  einic  aooonnts  of  him,  stiU 
Cfaristian  influence  may  reaaonablT  be  claimed  for 
the  stress  laid  upon  them  to  tne  comparative 
exclusion  of  others.   The  root  oonception  of 

*  Tbt  sbnllari^  of  the  oaaea  of  Bftmibinja  and  Ifadhva  it 
worth  noting.  Both  were  oonverts  from  Tedtottam,  and  both 
vere  wlth^  reach  of  Qirlstian  Influanoa.  Uadhva  was  a  man 
of  D^ipl,  dose  tn  Kalyftva,  whara  thwa  was  an  old  Oiriatiaa 
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Deity  haa  been  profoundly  modified.  The  noble 
and  pions  hero  has  become  a  God  of  love  {Swdfum 
ovian9^at  rut  AsBmUut  imdif).  The  love,  more- 
erer,  is  that  of  a  father  for  bis  children,  not  that 
of  a  man  for  a  maid,  as  in  the  ardent  bhakti  of 
Vallabba  and  Uari-vub&i. 

Another  point  of  coinoidenoe  is  worth  noting — 
the  institution  of  the  mahdpras&da,  or  sacramental 
meat  Such  meals  are  foond  in  many  religions, 
the  proceduTB  of  those  partaken  of  by  the 
members  of  the  orl-saihprad&ya  shows  points  of 
agreement  witii  the  Christian  Eucharist  that 
cumot  be  mere  matters  of  chance.*  The  con- 
secrated elements  are  even  reserved  for  admini- 
stration to  the  sick,  and  the  communion,  which  Is 
shared  in  only  by  those  who  feel  themselves 
worthy,  is  followed  a  love-feast  attended  1^  all 
members  of  the  sect  present  at  the  time. 

But  it  is  in  the  literature  of  the  church  that  we 
find  the  most  evident  reminiscences  of  ChrisU- 
anity.  Kablr,  one  of  Rftmftnanda's  twelve  apostles, 
speaks  of  the  Word  in  language  which  is  but  a  para- 
phrase of  the  ofwning  verses  of  St.  John's  Gm^, 
and  qootea  sayings  of  oar  Lord  almort  verbatim. 
The  authorized  text-book  of  all  belierera— the 
Shakta-mOta — also  contains  numerous  parallels  to 
the  sayingB  of  our  Lord.  Attention  has  been  drawn 
to  several  of  these  in  the  preceding  section,  and 
they  need  not  be  repeated.  Here  we  may  notice 
another  alteration  of  an  old  legend — an  alteration 
to  make  it  agree  with  an  occurrence  of  the  most 
solemn  hour  of  Christaan  history.  In  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata,  Kf^na  is  represented  as  washing  the  feet 
of  Brfihmans.  The  stoij,  as  altered  by  Uie 
Bhakta-mdla,  makes  the  incarnate  God  wash  the 
feet  of  the  disciples.  In  another  stoi^,  which  is 
specially  mentioned  as  *  beloved,  but  hitherto  not 
well-known,'  a  poor  wretch  is  t«ken  in  and 
honourably  entreated  because  he  is  a  stt&nger,  and 
therefore  eqaivalent  to  Bftma.  He  is  then  told 
that  if  he  has  faith  he  oan  waUc  on  the  sea.  He 
has  faith,  and  does  so. 

It  is  possible  that  everything  was  not  neoeesarily 
token  from  the  Nestorian  Christians.  There  was 
free  intercourse  by  sea  between  Christian  countries 
and  SoQthem  India,  and  this  may  acoount  for 
otiiw  coincidences,  in  which  it  is  not  alwi^  eanr 
to  say  which  side  has  bcnrowed  from  which.  Sncn 
is  ^e  fact  that  the  word  employed  in  India,  both 
by  Sankara  and  Rftmftnaja,  for  the  personal  Deity 
was  Jivara,  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
Ki}yxof.  This  may  possibly  be  a  pre-Christian 
oomddeuce.  In  early  Christiatiity  there  was  the 
same  remarkable  revermee  for  snritnal  teachers 
that  W9  have  observed  in  Bh&gavaunn.  Aooording 
to  tb»IH</aehe,  saoh  a  teacher  was  to  be  'known  as 
the  Lord.*  In  both  religions  there  was  the  same 
extravagant  belief  in  the  mystic  power  attached 
to  the  name  of  the  incarnate  God.  Thomas  & 
Kempis  speaks  of  the  'holy  utterance  short  to 
read,  easy  to  retain,  sweet  to  think  upon,  strong 
to  protect,'  just  as  Tolad-dflsa  praises  *^e  two 
gracious  syllables,  the  eyes  as  it  were  of  the  soul, 
easy  to  remember,  satisfying  every  wish,  again  in 
this  world  and  felicity  in  the  next.'t  In  both 
religions  there  are  the  same  discussions  as  to  the 
relative  efficacy  of  faith  and  works,  and  as  to  the 
truth  of  tlie  opposing  doctrines  of  'irresistible' 
and  '  oo-opeiutive  grace.'  The  change  in  the  Indian 
idea  of  sin  is  also  noteworthy.  Tm  B&mftnuja'e 
time,  sin  was  disobedience  to  the  rules  of  religion 
laid  down  in  text-books,  and  was  to  be  avoids  as 
entailing  certain  consequences  in  a  future  life. 
Since  then  it  has  been  defined  as  anything  not 

•  For  the  whole  prooedon  BSS  Wsstoott,  MMr  and  tk» 

XoMrPantA,  1908,  p.  ItT. 

_t  For  further  Obrmisn  •mnplH  sMOnms,  l^aiuMonaf 
rHfcwr-AUa'i  aomdgava,  i.  Do.  84. 


done  in  faith.  Sin  is  dn  because  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  incarnate  God  of  Love,  and, 
as  quoted  in  the  abstract  of  S&n^ilya's  work  given 
above  on  p.  S39,  even  good  works  not  d<me  in 
bhakti  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin.  Each  of  these 
instances  of  agreement  taken  singly  might  be  an 
accident,  but  their  cumulative  effect,  combined 
with  the  whole  style  and  tone  of  ttw  nwdem 
bhakti  literature,  is  irresistible. 

The  political  history  of  India  at  this  period  mtut 
also  be  takm  into  account.  Mabmftd  <rf  Gbami's 
seventoen  invasions  commenced  in  A.D.  1001.  He 
was  succeeded  by  dynasty  after  dynasty  of 
Musalmfin  conquerors,  broken  in  1398  by  the 
terrible  suffering  en  bailed  by  the  invasion  of  Timur. 
Not  till  Akbar  ascended  the  throne  in  169Q  had 
the  Hindus  peace,  and  a  century  later  the  oppres- 
sitHi  was  renewed  Auiangzlb  {q.v.).  For  more 
than  five  centurie^  from  1001  to  1556,  India  lay 
prostrate  aiul  bleeding  under  the  feet  of  conquerors 
of  alien  race  and  alien  religion.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  reformation. 

To  sum  up  the  forcing :— It  is  oertain  that  in 
the  early  oentnriea  of  onr  era  Christians  visited 
India,  and  were  received  at  a  royal  court.  It  is 
extremely  probaUe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  India  were  acquainted  with  the  early 
Christianity  of  Bactria  and  the  neiehbouring  parts 
of  Central  Asia,  that  they  greatly  respected  it, 
and  that  they  admitted  that  ite  professors  poesessed 
bhakti  to  a  degree  more  perfect  than  that  which 
ever  existed  in  their  own  oonntiy.  It  is  possiUe, 
and  perhaps  probable,  that  the  worship  of  the 
infant  Kf^na  was  a  local  adaptation  of  the  worship 
of  the  infant  Christ  introduced  to  India  from  the 
North-West,  and  the  ritual  of  Kjr^na's  birth- 
festival  has  certainly  borrowed  from  Christian 
authorities.  But  it  was  in  Southern  India  that 
Christianity,  as  a  doctrine,  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  on  Hinduism  generally.  Although  Uie 
oonceptioQS  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  oiMakti 
were  indigenous  to  India,  they  received  an  immense 
impetus  owin^  to  the  beliefs  of  Christian  com- 
munities reacting  upon  the  medisval  BhAgavata 
reformers  of  the  South.  With  this  leaven,  their 
teaching  swept  over  Hindustan,  bringing  balm  and 
healinff  to  a  nation  gasping  in  its  death-throes 
amid  uie  hottors  of  alien  mvasira.  It  is  not  over- 
stating the  case  to  say  that  in  this  reformation 
India  re-discovered  faitn  and  love ;  and  the  fact  of 
this  discovery  accounts  for  the  ^lassionate  enthusi- 
asm of  the  contemporary  religious  writings.  In 
them  we  behold  the  profoonaest  depths  of  the 
human  heart  laid  bare  with  a  simplioity  and  free- 
dmn  from  self-oonacunuaesa  nnsorposeed  in  any 
literature  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted. 

6.  Muhammodon  influence. — The  syncretism  of 
the  Bhft^vata  religion  has  not  stopped  at  Christi- 
anity. The  later  reformers,  some  of  whom  were 
converts  from  Isl&m,  also  imported  into  it  the 
elements  of  ^Hftism,  which  will  readily  be  re- 
cognized, and  ue  universally  acknowledged.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  particular 
sectarian  doctrine  has  been  borrowed  m>m  it  or 
from  Christianity.  ^Qflism  itself  has  been  in- 
tluenced  by  Christian  mysticism,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  love  which  is  its  distingaishinK  mark  is 
so  akin  to  the  teaching  of  the  reformed  bhakti- 
churohes  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to  influence  the 
teaching  of  those  Bhfigavatas  whose  youth  had  been 
passed  in  a  Musalman  atmosphere.  But  ^tlfiism 
did  not  influence  Bhagavatism  until  it  had  reached 
Northern  India,  and,  being  little  known  in  the 
South,  it  never  inspired  the  ground  doctrine  of 
any  one  of  the  four  churches. 

7.  Bhakti  directed  to  Siva.— It  may  be  sUted 
as  a  iHoad  rule  that  lUl  the  foUowws  of  the  Indian 
^akti-titdrtfa  are  Vuwavas.    Siva,  the  other 
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fpmlb  deity  of  Indiaa  wonhip,  in  utodated  with 
ideas  too  tenible  to  miggest  loriiu;  derc^cm. 
There  are,  however,  in  ^atbem  utdia,  Saiva 
sects  which  practise  a  bhakti  onlt.  We  have  seen 
how  the  Vai^nava  Bhft^vatum  of  Northern  India 
became  infected  with  Brabmaism  in  die  first  lew 
centuries  of  onr  era.  In  Southern  India  the 
stricter  Bh&^vatas,  who  desired  to  retain  their 
monotheism  intaotf  began  to  direct  their  devotion 
to  Siva  in  preferenee  to  Visnu,  who  was  now,  in 
the  Korth,  partly  identified  with  the  pantheiBtie 
BribnuL*  It  is  jpoet  probable  that  in  this  way 
there  aroae  the  Sivmrbhakti  now  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  Soath.  oiva  was  even  provided  with 
incarnations,  snch  as  Vlrabhadn,  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Vi^na,  to  whom  tiie  love  and  devoldon 
conU  be  directed. 

It  may  b^re  be  mentioned  that  all  Indian  sects 
agree  that  Sankara,  the  promolKator  of  Ved&Dtlsm, 
was  an  incarnation  of  Siva.  BbAgavata  doctors 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  explaining  tba^  when 
we  wrarld  was  filled  with  Bnddtusm  and  otJier 
heredes,  the  Bbagavat  directed  Siva  to  become 
incarnate  and  to  preaoh  a  false  doctrine  invented 
by  himself,  so  as  to  turn  people  from  the  Bbagavat, 
and  thus  manifest  his  gloiy  by  the  oonseqnoit 
deetmctioD  of  nnbelievers.  ui  other  words, 
followers  of  Vedftntism  were  bom  to  be  damned 
for  the  greater  glory  of  a  gnwions  sod  meroifol 
God. 

The  Sittais  ({.v.),  a  Tamil  sect,  may  also  be 
noted  in  this  eonnexion.  Although  nominal 
Saivas,  they  are  striot  monotheists,  who  teach 
that  'God  and  love  are  the  same.  There  are 
other  instonces  in  Soatbem  India  of  attempts  to 
reeonoile  Suvism  with  Bhfigavatism.  Tbe  most 
impcntant  of  these  is  tbe  Brahma^aibvradftyat 
foonded  by  Madbva,  already  described.  Kenrd* 
ins  the  tnie  aivm-bhakti,  which  is  professedly  a 
cut  of  Siva  ur  bii  incarnations,  veiy  little  is 
known,  and  the  subject  deserves  more  study  tlian 
it  has  hitherto  received. 

Lmsufcma— Th*  offlctal  SsaArtt  ttxt-books«f  ttM  BtasUt- 
■tap  sn  ttw  tee41^  AUM-Mtrai,  sDd  Oh  mimds  J»dkM> 
•fima  Both  «n  QolM  DHMkni  wotta.  Ths  tut  of  tba  tarnar 
WMsdMidlnrj.  B.  BftUui^  In  1861.  sod  tnuulatcd  by  ■.  a 
Omd  )B  1876.  boUi  ^>p«»rliw  In  tturAWfi^^ 
AMo  Bodttj  ot  BuSd.  HuUahsadn  bdow)  wrat*  s 
Hbidi  TMfriOD  Qt  ^^MDdBjs  work  note  tfas  tttte  ot  tlie 
»tM-9tUwm.9aijapmiM,  sod  of  tbt  Hta«as  omkr  Uw  ttUo  ot 

thS  SWbW-MVMfM. 

Thus  Is  M  EuKKMSB  worit  dssBsf  wtth  tts  sabjoot  u  s 
«bola  IlMssillMtsooaaitoCttwdoobrinMoltlw^lantM 
ti  that  flw  CoMmks.  nsd  in  18ff,  wd  paused  In  tiM 
lint  Tolnme  of  tba  Trantaetiotu  of  tbe  RAS.  uke  tmrjOtiag 
that  «MM  from  his  pan.  It  Is  oobolsrlj  Mid  aooamto,  and  in  oomo 
psrttoulsrs  baa  boon  tbo  fooDdation  ot  tH  rabaaqaant  Moonnta 
ol  ths  fitaiosntn  rallgion.  It  wm  n-publiabMl  in  bla  JfiMMl- 
lamom  Ewku,  ISSTQ.  tf7  «.).  Tbe  hMory  ot  theorlstn  of  tUa 
tormotbdiuiraallntflvenbjR.  G.  BhnndarknrintilaAdporl 
OH  tJUSMnVbr  AandMt  ManuteripU  in  th»  Bombaii  Pmidenev 
dvrtu  Ua  Ytur  1S8S-SU  (Bnnboy,  U87)  p.  68  ft,  and,  mora 
lBll7,ln  'Tba  BAmtarattja  and  tbe  BbAgavata  or  PaficbarUra 
Bivtonia,'  In  F<rhaiu»w>v*n  4u  vji.  inimuMonaten  Orimt- 
JiiUaJCmtgnmti  (Arladio  BecUon)  OOanna.  1888),  p.  101  11. 
Hia  vlewa  wen  adopted  and  devaloped  Igr  R,  Garot  In  tbe 
Introdoction  to  hb  uamiaD  tr.  ot  tbo  Bkagatad-OUd  (Lcipols, 
UOS).  L.  Banott,  In  tbo  IntrodnoUon  to  hi*  Enf.  tr.  of  the 
aamo  work.  Ins  glren  an  Indqwndent  and  abortor  account  of  tfae 
enlt  of  TAandofa,  in  whloh  much  vslnaUe  intOnnatlon  will  be 
tbond  that  lay  ontatd*  the  Unas  otOarba^tbaala.  Anabatnuit 
ot  ths  Saraimii/a,  wlU)  an  IntroduotloB  by  G.  A,  Grimoo. 
wfU  bo  fDoi^ln^  1908. 

For  Bfaninoja,  aea  tba  apodal  arUda.  Tbe  beat  aooount  of 
Ua  qnaUflad  monlam  will  bo  found  In  pt.  1.  of  G.  TUbant's  tr. 
ctth»rtdataa-mtnu(aBB,\xidy.,Osloid,WaOX  Fortbeotber 
throe  niormna  and  the  ohuMltaa  founded  by  them,  as  w«tl  aa  tor 
the  various  sects,  aoo  tbe  modal  artiolea.  Bhandarfcar.thrMdy 
quoted,  fivaa  aceoonta  of  tba  teaching  of  BAmftnuja,  Madbva, 
aad  TaOabha.  The  leading  work  on  modern  Bhtgavativu  la 
H.  H.  miaon,  OcetdT^tlu  IM^bmi  Art*  t/Oa  UindvM, 
wbfeh  or^inally  appoarod  In  vols.  xvL  and  ivli.  of  the  AHalie 
RMtartJut  (l6&-9t.  re-publfibed,  London,  1861).  Although  to 
a  certain  estent  out  d  date,  Wtlaon'a  work  muft  atill  be  th« 
foundation  tor  all  Inquirera  into  modem  Hinduiam.  Hon  ot  the 
popular  works  on  tbe  aubject  are  mere  rOdiaafHa  of  wfaat  be 


baa  written,  tMtmiing  moat  ol  hla  ■nf'f  *tt  Ot  more  modem 
works  wliiidi  ooBtau  oriirlnal  reaaarch.  P.  S.  Growae's 
JfatAurS.  m  IHttHat  JTmhA-s  (AHababad,  1880X  gives  muota 
vahiabte  Intomiatlon  which  will  not  be  found  olsewban. 
B.  W.  HopUna'a  BMigUm*  of  India  (Boeton  and  London,  UOt), 
Is  alao  roputo  with  now  material  ooUeoted  from  many  aouroaa, 
and  fllumiaed  hj  many  anggeatlTe  remarfca.  Among  works 
written  by  nativea  of  India,  tbe  BKaktatnOia  of  NibbX-dAsa, 
with  iu  oommantary  by  PriyA^diaa,  la  all-Important.  It  bao 
often  been  printod  in  tbe  original  and  alao  tranalated  into 
modem  Indian  langnages.  A  oonrenlect  Biadi  pwapbraae  ia 
the  itAaJtta-iba/padruma(rfPratApaSldiba(LackBow,  1884).  It 
ia  impoaaible  to  nnderatand  relormed  Bh&gavatJam  without  a 
tamiUarity  with  tba  oonCenta  of  the  Bhakta-m/Ua,  but  Ita  many 
diffknltiea  bars  Utbarto  detorrad  moat  atudenta  from  Uie 
ot  atodying  YL  Ue  late  HariAcbandiu  of  Benaree,  who  wu  a 
derout  BUgavate,  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  Huidi  dealing 
with  tbe  liiaU»y  m  hla  religion.  Tbe  more  Important  ara  tbe 
Faffpaoo-aoroatva,  the  VMlabkiga^nana,  and  biographiea 
ot  BimJUiuJa  and  Tallatdia.  Tbeae,  aa  well  aa  the  iMom-tittro- 
M^^yanif  and  tbe  Tadifa-tairwuva,  can  be  lOund  in  aooUectlwi 
of  hla  works  publlabed  at  Interrala  during  the  cloalng  decade  of 
the  IStfa  cent  at  BAnkipor.  and  entlUed  iLe  HarUthanibra-kallL. 

For  Earij  CSiriattanity  in  India,  aee  A.  C.  Bumall  in  UL 
80B,  tv.  163,  r.  U.  A.  Weber  in  hia  weU-known  artioleo  on  the 
Km^janmO^^nA  (Eng.  tr.  in  IIL  21,  etc,  vi.  101,  etc) 
daala  with  the  ritual  of  the  Krfpa  birth-feativkl ;  and  although 
all  hie  argumenta  ara  not  now  aooepted,  hia  main  reaulta  are 
unlveraally  admitted  to  bo  true.  An  article  by  the  present 
writer  (who  does  not  adhere  to  all  ttie  delalla  then  advanced  by 
blm)  on  '  Modem  Hinduiam,  and  ita  Debt  to  tbe  Neatoriana,'  in 
JRAS,  1007,  may  be  read  tor  tba  sake  of  tbe  diaouarion  to 
which  it  gave  riae,  and  which  is  i»inted  in  the  aame  volume. 
See  alao  J.  Konnai^, '  Tba  ObUd  Krna,  ObriaUanity,  and  the 
Qujara,'  &  p.  061 11.  The  moat  complete  and  aane  summary  ot 
the  whole  qneaUon  ia  Hopldna'a  '  Ohriat  In  India,'  In  India  Old 
and  Htw  (new  York  and  London,  1008X  It  ia,  of  oourae.  aarUw 
than  tbe  two  dumtb  Jnst  mentioned.  The  BhAnvata  oootrln* 
of  works  ia  dealt  with  by  G.  A.  Grieraon  iaJRAS,  1008, 
887  fl.  GBOBOE  a.  GBIBBSON. 

BHANGI.— The  sweeper  or  soavenfer  caste  of 
Hindaatan,  who  at  tbe  Census  of  1901  nnmbered 
666,668.  Tbe  caste  probably  takes  ita  name,  on 
account  of  tbe  drunken  habits  of  its  members,  &om 
Skr.  bkan^a^  '  hemp.'  WiUi  the  Bhiuigte  may  also 
be  conveniently  groiq>ed  other  scavenger  tribes  of 
Northern  India— tbe  Cbtlhrft  (probably  from  Hindi 
ch\if&-jhAfn&,  'to  sweep  up  rubbish  );  the  Qalal- 
kbor,  '  one  to  whom  any  kmd  of  food  is  lawful ' ; 
and  tbe  Mehtar,  or  '  prince,'  a  mock  honorific  term 
Itn*  \Aa»  and  otJier  menial  ooeupations.  This  groap 
of  castes  numbered  in  all,  at  tbe  Census  of  1901, 
2.168,694.  As  r^ards  distribation,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  were  found  in  tbe  Panjftb  (1,816,6171 
and  in  the  United  Provinces  (461,993).  In  Bengal 
they  number  only  40,971,  their  duties  being  per- 
formed in  this  province  by  still  more  de^aded 
tribes,  snob  as  the  pom  {q.v.)  and  the  Hftii  {g.v.). 
Classified  according  to  religion,  about  three* 
fourths  profess  to  be  Hindns  and  nearly  one-fourth 
Mubammadans,  the  small  balance  callinjg  them* 
selves  either  Sikhs  or  Animists.  But  the  more 
respectable  Hindus,  Mohammadans,  and  Bikhs 
utterly  refuse  communion  in  worship  or  in  tbe 
social  observances  of  life  to  people  whom  they 
regard  as  out-castes,  and  believe  that  their  touch,  or 
even  their  mere  presence,  involves  pollution. 

The  sweeper  castes,  as  a  whole,  are  the  modem 
representaUves  of  tbe  Cbandftia  of  Hanu  [Institutes, 
X.  12,  29,  30),  who  are  regarded  by  tbe  lawgiver  as 
tha  offspring  of  a  Sadra  father  and  a  Br&hman 
woman,  thus  marking  tbe  Aryan  abhorrence  of 
marriage  relations  between  women  of  the  ruling 
race  and  men  of  the  conquered  Dravidian  races. 
They  acquired  tbe  Utle  of  Anta-v&sin  or  Ante- 
vftsin,  because  they  were  required  to  dwell  outside 
the  limits  of  tbe  homestead.  Their  sole  wealth 
must  be  dogs  and  asses — both  animals  which  the 
orthodox  mndn  still  regards  as  impure.  Their 
clothes  most  be  made  out  of  the  cerecloths  of  the 
dead  ;  tiinr  dishes  must  be  broken  pota,  and  thor 
omamrats  of  rusty  iron.  Mo  one  who  is  careful  of 
his  religious  duties  must  bold  any  intercourse  with 
them,  and  they  most  marry  among  themselves — a 
rule  which  probably  dates  from  early  Buddhist 
times,  when  osste  was  mily  in  the  vw^lrhig-  By  di^ 
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they  may  roam  about  to  seek  work ;  they  most  be 
distinguiahed  by  the  badges  of  the  BAjA,  and  they 
mast  carry  out  the  coipsee  of  any  who  die  witiioat 
kinflred.  They  Bhoald  always  be  employed  to  slay 
those  whom  the  law  sentences  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  th^  may  appropriate  the  clothes  of  the  slain, 
their  beds,  and  their  ornaments. 

The  word  Ohag^k,  prolMblf  a  Dnvidlan  term,  bat  Bomo- 
timeaderiveditromth«8Kr.eAat>4<i>  'svU,'  'cniel,'  'mischieroDa,' 
is  nowkdaijB  used  only  in  a  oontnmelious  aenie,  umI  tba  ■o-cftUed 
ChagiiM>  OMta  of  Bengal  call  thenuelvM  Nimatudm ;  Kod  thefr 
hiEher  mibdiviaions,  with  oharactfirirtlo  Jealougj,  tpplj  Uie 
tiUB  Ohaijijtli  to  the  lower,  who  in  their  turn  pan  it  on  to  the 
Dom.  In  ihort,  the  title  Ohaq^^a  mar  have  been  a  generic 
title  for  Uie  meaner  non-AtTan  raoea,  vAto  at  u  early  period 
were  reduced  to  eerritude,  and  oonipelled  to  pwform  tho 
more  odioui  daUea  in  Ute  Aryan  oommonwealtli.  Bat  at  the 
preeent  time  the  Tiler  dntiee  asidgned  to  the  Obtuj^U*  of  Uanu 
— the  conveyaooe  of  corpeea  and  the  task  of  aotuiK  m  jmbUc 
axaoationere-^ve  paased  to  the  poms,  and  tfae  BEangis  now 
owe  their  social  degradation  to  Uielr  performance  of  the  duUee 
of  loaTeiigeriog.  The  rise  of  the  present  Bhongi  caste  seems, 
from  the  nunea  applied  to  the  caate  and  its  subdivlriona,  to 
date  from  Uie  early  period  ot  Uuhanunadan  rule,  and 
appeumnoe  indicates  tliat  tbey  are  a  mixture  ot  nuious  races, 
who  for  some  reason  or  another  have  incurred  social  ootntdsm. 

1.  The  cult  of  Ldl  Beg.— The  BhangI  legends 
and  rites  of  worship  centre  round  the  person  of 
their  saint,  L&l  Beg,  about  whom  many  wonderful 
tales  are  told.  From  the  mass  of  folklore  con- 
nected with  Mm  little  can  be  definitely  ascertained. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  r^hoJKi,  or 
demon,  Arnnakarat,  and  as  Amna  in  Skr.  is  a  title 
of  the  son,  and  ldl  in  Persian  means  '  r^,'  some 
connexion  has  been  traced  between  his  onlt  and 
earlier  Hindu  beliefs.  Others  would  connect  L&l 
Beg  with  the  Idi  BhikahO,  or  led-dad  monk  of 
Buddhist  times ;  and  he  is  also  in  some  inexplicable 
way  mixed  up  with  the  onlt  of  Vftlmlki,  the  poet- 
sage  who  compiled  the  epic  of  the  R&mftyana,  and 
who  has  also  been  adoptra  as  their  patron  deity  hv 
low  castes  like  the  Aheria  {q.v. )  and  Bahelia  {q.v. ). 
In  the  names  of  the  txibal  sectiras  some  vagus 
indioations  of  totenoism  iq»pear,  but  these  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far. 

2.  Other  Bhangi  deities.— The  Bhangts,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  mixed  ormn  of  the  caste, 
follow  a  combination  of  different  raaths.  The  basis 
of  their  reUgion  is  the  ohaiscteristio  Animism  of 
tite  DnvidiaiiiL  bat  to  this  th^  have  added  ele- 
ments derived  from  other  sonrces.  In  the  United 
Provinces  a  large  number  of  them  worship  as  their 
patron  saint  L&l  Beg,  and  with  him  is  combined 
or  confounded  the  Pachpiriyft  (er.v.)  onlt  of  the 
P&flchon  Pir,  or  five  sunts.  In  Central  India  I>&1 
Bcff  has  no  temple,  but  is  often  represented  in 
villageB  1^  a  flat  stone  upon  which  two  footprints 
are  earvedt  and  over  tiimn  a  rude  mud  shelter, 
marked  bv  a  red  flag,  is  often  erected.  In  R&j- 
pttt&na,  wnen  sacrifice  is  being  offered  to  him,  liiey 
out  the  throat  of  the  fowl  victim  in  Musalmfin 
fashion  {hioial). 

Higher  up  the  Gan^  valley  their  favourite 
saint  is  GOgft,  or  Z&htr  Fir,  who,  they  believe, 
possesses  the  power  of  healing  the  blind,  lunatics, 
and  lepers,  and  bestowing  o&pring  upon  barren 
wives.  His  shrine  is  a  small  round  building  with 
a  courtyard,  decorated  with  flags  hung  from  the 
neighbotiring  trees,  and  provided  with  poles,  one 
of  which  is  appropriated  as  a  perch  for  the  deity 
whenever  he  attends  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
his  devotees.  The  offering  to  him  is  a  leaf  or 
branch  of  a  sacred  tree  and  some  grains  of  millet. 
The  cenotaph  is  rubbed  with  sandalwood,  which 
imbibes  the  powers  of  the  saint,  and  is  tjUcen  away 
and  used  as  a  core  in  various  maladies.  Some- 
times a  goat  is  offered,  and  the  meat  is  consumed 
by  the  worshippers.  Another  favourite  Bhangi 
saint  is  Gb&zl  Miy&h,  supposed  to  be  a  Musalman 
hero  slain  in  one  of  the  early  invaflums  of  Ondh. 
His  'marriage'  is  his  most  important  feast,  and 
there  seems  some  resaon  to  snspeot  tliat  it  is  a 


survival  of  the  rite  of  symbolic  marriage  of  the 
earth,  the  MoUier,  with  her  male  counterpart,  tin 
object  of  tiie  rite  being  the  promoting  of  Che  fer- 
tility of  the  earth,  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  Ihsvidiui  ruigion.  The  Bhangis  venerate 
besides  these  a  host  of  deified  ghosts  or  spirits,  gener- 
ally those  of  the  locality  in  which  they  tiappen  to 
reside.  Those  who  are  professing  Mniiammadans 
add  to  the  monotheistic  creed  oi  Isl&ra  a  num- 
ber of  beliefs  derived  from  tfae  more  primitive 
Animism. 

3.  The  religion  of  the  ffaldlkhort.—The  creed  of 
the  ^alftlkhors  has  less  Musalmftn  admixture,  and 
more  closely  rambles  that  of  the  Dom  and  his 
kinsman  the  B&nsphof  ^S'^'h 

4.  The  religion  of  the  Panjab  C%uAnb.— The 
religion  of  the  ChQnr&s  of  the  Panj&b  is  equally 
involved  and  perplexing,  and  the  researches  of 
Maclagan  have  done  little  more  than  increase  the 
mystery  by  which  it  is  surronnded.  In  the  Sirsa 
district  they,  like  their  brethren  in  the  United 
Provinces,  worsbipLfil  B«^,  a  god  without  form  or 
dwelling-place.  The  woruiipper  makes  a  small 
shrine  of^  earth,  and  puts  over  it  a  stick  with  a 
piece  of  doth  as  a  flag,  offers  a  little  batter  or 
grain  as  a  sacrifice,  and  prays  to  be  delivoed  from 
sickness  and  other  trouble.  The  ChOhrfts  are  said 
not  to  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  but 
they  say  that  the  good  to  heaven  after  death, 
where  they  spend  tneir  tune  bathing  and  sitting  at 
ease,  and  enjoy  happiness ;  while  the  bad  go  to 
hell,  where  tney  are  tormented  with  wounds  and 
fire  until  the  dmty  is  pleased  to  release  them. 
How  much  of  these  beliefs  is  orig^al  and  how 
much  has  been  derived  from  Hindu,  Musalmftn,  or 
even  Christian  sooroee,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  By 
other  accounts  they  seem  to  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  with  whom  I.ftl  Beg  is  only  an  interoeesor. 
They  are  said  also  to  have  famify-gods  (ihtMeo), 
whose  names  they  never  divulge,  and  to  whom 
offerings  are  made  on  holidays,  and  at  Inrths  and 
deaths  in  the  family.  Possibly  this  is  a  form  of 
ancestor-worship.  In  the  J&landhar  district  V&l- 
miki  is  said  to  be  known  as  B&Ift  Sh&h,  and  his 
shrine  is  surmounted  by  five  small  pillars,  on  wliich 
lamps  are  lighted  every  Thnrsday.  When  the 
spring  harvest  is  gathered  in,  the  ChtLhrSs  assemble 
at  his  shrine,  slay  a  black  ram,  and  prepare  a 
quantity  of  bread.  On  these  ther  feast,  presenting 
part  of  the  food  to  the  dmty,  ana  making  ofibrinfs 
of  cloth  and  small  coins,  which  axe  tafeen  by  toe 
attendant  at  the  shrine. 

In  the  Panjfib,  when  Chllhrfts  adopt  the  Sikh 
faith,  they  are  known  as  Ma^abl,  *  the  religions.' 
These  Ma^habl  Sikhs  form  a  valuable  el^ent  in 
the  Indian  army.  They,  like  all  converts,  are 
particularly  scrupuloos  in  religions  matters,  but 
most  Sikhs  of  other  castes  keep  them  at  a  distance. 
When  a  ChOhrft  is  circumcised  and  becomes  a 
Hahammadan,  he  is  ordinarily  known  the  title 
of  Mu^alll,  <  the  righteous,'  or  Kotftnft.  But  the 
faith  of  Islftm  sits  lightly  upon  such  people,  and 
their  religious  fervour  largely  depends  upon  tlie 
price  of  nuin.  When  times  are  good,  the  Chflhrft 
adopts  Isl&m,  and  is  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
smoldng  with  Muhammadans.  When  times  change 
for  the  worse,  and  he  is  in  straits  to  find  a  living, 
he  often  relapses  into  his  original  ChOhrft  beliefe, 
because  he  tnns  gains  a  wider  range  of  diet,  being 
allowed  to  eat  utnion  and  lizards.   If  times  im- 

} trove,  he  agiUn  repeats  the  Blnsalmfta  oreed  (ha- 
ima),  and  beocones  again  a  MufallL 

LinuTCru.— For  Benial,  Wlse,3rotM  on  tA«J{awt,CiueM,«n4 
Tradet(tfEtMemBt!ngtu,  1883, 388  S.  ;  for  tiie  United  Prorloas, 
Greeven.  Berott  Five,  1898 ;  Crooke,  Tribet  and  Cattn,  18GC, 
i.  269 ;  JPopuiar  Religion  and  Foik-ion.ism,  L  206  fT. ;  for  the 
Fftnilb,  Uftduan,  Par^  Cmtut  Beport,  1801,  L  900 IT.; 
Tnnpls,  Legend  <tr(Ae  PofMb,  toL  i..  I88i,  pauinti  ParMr. 
SettUment  Report  nf  JUandkar  IHttnet.  fiSf.,  quMtA  in  Sorlk 
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It.  tmU;  for  WaaMrn  Indte,  CttUral  India  Cennu  Beport, 
1801.  L  88;  JU^ptUana  Ctiuu$  B^ort,  1901,  L  140. 

W.  Crooks. 

BHARHUT  or  BHARAHUT  (the  proper  form 
of  the  name  seems  to  be  Barhat,  bat  some  write 
it  Bharaat  and  Barfibat). — A  village  situated  in 
Ba«;belkhand,  96  mUes  S.W.  of  Allfthftbftd,  in 
NoTthem  India,  famons  as  the  site  of  the  great 
Boddhist  ^Upa  disooTered  here  by  Cunninghajn  in 
1873.  The  ffOpo,  cuenlar  in  form,  was  snRonnded 
"by  a  splendid  oarred  ruling  irith  four  openings 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  was  thos 
divided  into  four  qoadrants,  each  of  which  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  piflars,  joined  by  three  croasbaiB, 
and  covered  by  a  massive  stone  coping.  At  each 
entrance  the  ntil  was  extended,  to  form,  as  Ctm- 
nin^^iam  believed,  a  gigantic  nxuHia,  or  mystic 
oroas.  On  each  side  was  a  splendid  ornamental 
aroh,  or  torana.  The  medallions  of  these  pillars 
■n  filled  with  most  interesting  senlptores — com- 
positions  of  lotos  and  other  flowers,  and  a  number 
of  soenes  derived  from  Buddhist  legend  and  history. 
Manv  of  these  represent  scenes  taken  from  the 
Jfttakas,  of  which  some  twenty  have  been  identified 
by  Subbati,  Bbys  Davids,  and  Holtzsch.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all  ia  that  of  the  Jetavana 
monastery  at  SrftvastI,  recording  the  purchase  of 
Jeta's  garden  by  An&thapindika,  who  covered  the 
snrfaoe  of  the  ground  with  gold  pieces  (Hardy, 
ManwU  of  Budhism*,  1880,  p.  219;  iCem,  Manual 
of  Indian  Bwidhum,  1884,  p.  28).  One  bas-relief 
appears  to  represent  a  scene  in  the  life  of  Bftma, 
which  is  muppoaed  Cnnmnj^iam  to  be  for  the 
earliest  nonoe  which  we  possess  of  the  f^reat  solar 
hero  and  his  wife.  The  sculptures,  which  extend 
over  about  a  oentury,  are  particularly  interesting 
as  illnstrating  the  dress  and  social  and  domestic  life 
of  tiie  people  of  Northern  India  in  the  period  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  They  have 
beoi  disonssed  by  Grttnwedel  {Buddkut  Art  hi 
India,  1901,83,40£.  141). 

Images  of  the  Bnddba  are  wholly  absent  from 
the  older  sculptures  at  S&nchI  and  Bnftrhut. 

'Kt«&  In  CMC!  where  the  preMnoe  o(  the  Lord  mart  be 
praraned,  it  to  Indfcated  irmbola— lootprlnte,  e  wheel,  e 
wtmi,  or  «lt*r,  »boT«  whloh  li  u  ambrallft  with  gariends.  A 
Bcene  on  the  eoolptiiree  of  Bhtrhat  repreeeats  AJitetetru 
ktteeltng  before  the  footprints  of  the  Lord,  wfaerws  tbo  Inecrip- 
ttoadi^Dctlraen:  ••Jk^tiiHtrapsritainKimntotbeLord''' 
(Kern.  op.  eO.  H> 

Among  the  numerous  scolptores,  there  are  no 
naked  figures,  as  at  S&nchI  and  MathurL  All, 
and  espemaUy  the  women,  are  well  dad,  and  their 
heads  are  generally  covered  with  richly  fignred 
cloths  or  brocades.  One  gateway  and  a  porUon 
of  the  railing  have  been  removed  to  the  Indian 
Museam  at  Calcutta. 

Cunningham  assigns  the  stupa  to  the  AAoka 

giriod,  somewhere  between  B.O.  260  and  200. 
oltzBch  reads  an  inscription  mentioning  the  Sun- 
gas,  eucoessois  of  the  Maurva  dynasty,  on  a  pillar 
erected  tiy  V&tel  or  V&cnhlpntra  Dhanaohati, 
which  ^ves  a  date  in  the  2nd  or  1st  cent.  B.C. 

LrriEATCu.— Cnooitighuii,  Th«  Stiipa  of  Bharkut :  a  Bud- 
dJtiat  MomtTtmU  OmammUd  with  iVunwrouf  Seuipttm  lUvt- 
trationt  qf  Bvddhitt  Ltatnd  and  Hittorv  in  the  Third  Century 
B.O.,  1879;  FerrnMoa,m«(.  of  Indian  and  BeMtrn  A  nhittetun, 
18M,  S4  f. ;  Hnltzscb,  Indian  Anti/jvarr,  xiv.  138  f.,  xxL  225 ; 
Moemle,  ib.  x.  1I8S.,  xi.  26S. j  Andarwn,  Handbook  of  th» 
Anhaotiffieat  CotUeUtm  in  tht  JndianMimum,  pt  L  (1888)1  fl. 

W.  Cbookb. 
BH£T>  CHARA^  (the  former  from  Skr.  AAaf  fa, 
a  respectful  term  applied  to  a  BrfiJimaa  or  man 
of  high  caste,  probably  connected  with  bhartr*, 
'bearer,'  'master';  the  latter,  Skr.  chdra^,  'a 
wanderer,*  'a  singer'). — The  caste  of  family  barda 
and  panegyrists,  foond  throughout  Northern  India, 
which  at  the  Censns  of  1901  numbered  385,993, 
of  whom  SS^184  were  described  as  Mvhammadans, 
and  the  remainder  as  Hindns,  with  a  smsil  minority 
profeniiig  tin  Sikh  and  Jaina  faiths.   Tod  oom- 


pares  them  with  tb»  Belgie  genealo^st  of  Gibbon 
who  '  riots  in  all  the  Inst  of  fiction,  and  spins  from 
his  own  bowels  a  lineage  of  some  thousand  years.' 
The  Bhft(s  are  most  numerous  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, but  they  are  found  in  smaller  bodies  all 
over  Northern  India,  and  a  few  have  penetrated 
as  far  south  as  Hyder&bad.  The  Ch&rans,  again, 
nombering  at  the  same  Census  74,014,  are  practi- 
cally all  HindoB  hy  religion,  and  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  Fzeddency  oTBombay  and  the  province 
of  Rftjpntina. 

Bhftti  m  gmtnUj  ntppoeed  to  be  deecended  from  e  Rf*- 
tltym  tether  knd  e  Brihmen  widow.  Tbtj  bftve  been  oonnected 
bf  Neefleld  with  '  thoee  eecaUrised  BrUunuu  who  frequented 
the  oourte  ol  princei  and  the  cuniia  of  wuriors,  redted  their 
pruaee  In  pubuo,  ud  kept  records  of  their  Mae«Iogiee.'  Bat  to 
ihia  Rialev  objeota  thet  tf  the  BbUe  ot  preeent  lUj  are 
deecended  from  a  olsM  ot  d^raded  Brllimani,  If,  In  other 
wordi,  tbe7  are  a  bomogeneoue  ollehoot  from  the  prieetly  clan. 
It  ii  difficult  to  ondentand  how  tbor  ooma  to  have  a  number 
of  eeotiona  which  are  not  Brifamamcal  and  which  uipear  to 
reaemble  rather  the  territorial  groupe  oommon  among  lUjput& 
There  la  no  exact  parallel  to  tSls  auppoaed  caae  ot  BrUtmane, 
bowerer  degraded,  ahedding  their  cE)aract«rietio  aerlee  ol  rpo- 
imuous  aecQona,  aiid  ad^ung  thoee  ot  another  type-  On  the 
other  band,  there  ii  nothing  Improbable  In  the  oontecture  that 
B&lpata  alM  mar  hare  beoome  Mrde  to  the  chiefs  of  their  tiibe, 
and  Bialej  la  inclined  to  regard  them  a«  a  het«rogeneODa  group 
made  up  of  Brihmana  and  R&Jputa,  welded  into  a  tingle  cast* 
by  vlrtoe  of  their  exerdaing  identical  functions.  Be  grants, 
however,  that  the  iavlolabiU^  of  the  BbA('8  person,  aooepted 
in  Western  India  towards  Uie  end  ot  the  18th  cent.,  telle  ia 
farour  of  their  BriLhmanical  origin,  'while  the  theory  Ol  Both 
and  Zimmer,  that  the  flrat  germ  ot  the  BrUman  caste  ia  to  be 
sought  In  the  dniren  of  VeoUo  tbnei,  maj  perhaps  be  deemed  to 
tell  In  the  mme  direction.' 

I.  Religion  of  thB  United  Promneet  BAa^.~la 
the  United  Provinoes  t^ose  Bbftfa  who  profess 
Hinduism  are  Hindus  of  the  most  orthodox  kind, 
being  by  sect  generally  Vaishnavaa  or  worshippers 
of  Vishnu,  or  S&ktas,  followers  of  the  Motner- 
goddesses.  But  in  addition  to  the  god  peculiar 
to  their  sect  they  worship  other  gods — Siva  in  tibe 
form  of  Gatuipati,  i.e.  '  lord  of  Gaud,'  *  the  white 
one*  (a  title  of  his  oonsort  PftrvatI),  Bar8  Bir, 
Mahftblr,  and  Sftrdft.  Bare  Bit,  'the  great  hero,' 
seems  to  be  the  ghost  of  some  deifiea  worthy  of 
the  tribe.  He  is  honoured  hy  making  a  plastered 
square  in  the  courtyard,  and  placing  within  it 
a  lighted  lamp.  Mab&blr,  'the  great  hero,'  is 
another  name  for  Hannmftn,  the  monkey-god.  He 
is  worshipped  by  painting  a  representation  of  him 
with  rea  lead  upon  a  brass  tray,  before  which 
cakes,  sweetmeato,  and  other  bloodless  ofibrings 
are  lud,  Sftrdft  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the 
goddess  SarasvatI,  the  patron  of  learning  and 
eloquence,  who  naturally  is  worshipped  by  a  caste 
of  bards.  Side  by  side  with  this  worship  of  the 
orthodox  kind  they  have  adopted  some  of  the 
local  Animistic  behefs,  as  is  shown  by  the  cult  of 
Birtiyft,  for  whose  worship  they  employ  a  priest 
from  the  degraded  Chamftr  or  currier  caste,  who 
sacrifices  a  young  pig,  buriee  the  head  in  the  earth, 
and  carries  off  the  rest  of  the  flesh  as  his  perquisite. 
In  other  districts  of  the  same  Provinces  they  wot> 
ship  the  Mother-goddess,  Bhav&nl  or  Devi,  partion- 
laxly  when  epidemic  disease  prevails. 

9.  Religion  in  Bengal.— Xn  Bihftr  their  religion 
differs  little  from  that  of  tlie  average  middle-iSase 
Hindu,  representatives  of  all  the  regular  sects 
being  found  among  them  ;  and  the  caste  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  said  to  favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
sect.  In  Eastern  Bengal,  however,  they  are  said 
to  be  mostly  Sakti-worshippers.  In  Bengal,  as 
in  the  United  Provinces,  they  retun  traces  of 
primitive  Animism  in  the  worship  of  minor  gods, 
who  are  propitiated  with  sacrifices  of  he-goats,  with 
offering  of  wheat,  sweetmeats,  colourea  cloth,  and 
vermibon,  the  eatable  portions  of  the  ofierings  be* 
ing  divUed  among  the  members  of  the  honsMiold. 

3.  Invioiahiiity  of  BhOpi  and  ChOrawi.—Ow 
peculiarity  common  to  both  Bhftts  and  Cnfiraas  is 
their  inviolability— a  belief  basea  on  the  eommna- 
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don  in  them  of  the  duty  of  herald  with  that  of  bard, 
a  principle  as  old  as  the  days  of  Homer,  when 
Oayaseus  spares  Phemios,  the  bard  (dotj^i)  [Od. 
xxu.  331).  It  is  principally  from  West  India  that 
the  stories  oome  oi  what  is  called  trOgH,  that  is  to 
say,  the  custom  of  self-wounding  or  suicide  per- 
formed 1^  members  of  this  caste  when  exposed  to 
attack  while  in  chaive  of  treasure  or  entrnsted 
with  other  responsit^  duties.  In  almost  every 
part  of  K&tbi&wfir,  at  the  eati^  of  villages,  are 
to  be  seen  the  vdliyd,  or  guardian  stones,  erected 
in  honour  of  Cn&ran  men  and  women  who  killed 
themselves  to  prevent  the  capture  of  cattle,  or 
to  enforce  their  restoration  by  the  predatoir 
KAthi  tribe.  The  names  of  the  rtotuns,  with 
the  date  and  drcamstanoes  of  their  death,  are 
recorded  on  the  stones,  and  a  rude  sculpture  shows 
tiie  method  In  which  the  sacrifice  was  performed, 
the  man  generally  killing  himself  on  horseback 
with  sword  or  spear ;  the  woman  transfixing  her 
throat  with  a  digger.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
the  Ch&rans  have  now  somewhat  fallen  from  their 
high  estate  on  account  of  permittiDg  widow  re- 
marriaKe  and  worshipping  the  local  Mothers,  Khodi- 
jrftr,  'the  mischievous  on^'or  .is&pllrft,  'she  that 
aooomplishes  desires.' 

LmRATiTBa.— For  BenpJ,  ma  Rial  ay,  Tribt  and  CatUi,  1801, 
L  101 ;  for  Um  United  ProrinoM,  Crooke,  TrOi  and  Ca»Ut  qf 
0*4  yortK-Wtttem  Provineei  and  Oudh,  18ML IL  S6 ;  tor  BAJpu- 
ttm,  Xt^jftmUma  Cimit  Aport,  1901,  L  1«1 ;  (or  BoDiby, 
Wilson,  fndiam  CiuU,  U.  17»8.,  Gaimaur,  lUL  186  fl. :  tor  the 
Knlwmmwltit  bnncli  ttf  Hn  mm,  JTciA  Indiam  JToM  and 
«Mrti*.B.«7.  W.  GBOOKK. 

BHiLS.  — I.  Introdoction.— The  Bhils  (Skr. 
Bhilla,  which  Caldwell  IPravidian  Grammar*, 
464]  b«lieves  to  represuit  the  Draridian  BUla, 
'bowman,'  from  vu,  Mf,  'bow')  are  one  of  the 
noD- Aryan  races  of  India,  usually  included  under 
theunsatiBfactrayname '  I>ravidian,'inhabitingthe 
hilly  country  in  the  West  and  Central  parte  of 
the  Peninsula.  They  seem  to  have  been  tne  chief 
of  a  group  of  tribes  occupying  a  large  portion  of 
the  hBl  country,  now  included  in  Mewar,  MfilwA, 
Khftndesh,  and  Gnjarftt.  In  the  early  Sanskrit 
writings  thcT  appear  to  be  included  under  the 
names  FulinoA  aad  Mishftda,  general  terms  applied 
to  the  non-Aryan  races  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  lighter-coloured  race  from  the  north.  They 
have  been  identified  with  the  Phyllitai  (^tuXUrac)  of 
Ptolemy  (vu.  L  66  ;  McCrindle,  Ancient  India  as 
deaeribed  by  Ptolemy,  169  f.),  a  term  which,  like 
the  Skr.  Par^O'^avam,  seems  to  have  been  used  to 
denote  the  'leaf-clad*  mm^Aiyan  tribes,  now 
represented  by  the  Ju&ngs  of  ChotA  N&gpur,  in 
the  Vindhyan  and  S&tpura  ranges,  which  stretch 
westward  from  the  Golf  of  Cambay  to  the  lower 
Ganges  valley.  Their  predominance  during  early 
times  in  W.  India  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  in 
many  States  in  RAjpntliia,  Mfilwft,  and  Gnjarfit, 
when  a  Bftjpnt  chief  succeeds  to  the  throne,  his 
brow  is  marked  with  blood  drawn  from  the  toe 
or  thumb  of  a  Bhil,  by  which  be  secures  blood- 
covenant  with  the  early  lords  of  the  country,  and 
the  protection  of  tlieir  priesthood  against  the  local 
evil  spirits.  The  right  of  giving  the  blood  ia 
claimed  by  certain  families,  and  the  fact  Uiat  the 
person  from  whose  veins  the  blood  flows  is  bdieved 
to  die  within  a  year  fails  to  damp  their  zeal  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  custom  (Trans.  RAS  i. 
69).  At  the  Census  of  1901  the  Bhlls  numbered 
1.198,843,  of  whom  669,842  were  found  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  339.786  iu  Kfijput&n^  and 
208,934  in  the  States  of  Central  India.  These, 
the  three  principal  groups,  differ  to  some  degree  in 
religion,  custom,  and  culture,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently  treated  separately. 

3.  Legeuda  of  ongin.— As  a  whole,  the  Bhlls 
seem  to  have  presOTred  UtUe  tribal  tradition; 


and,  of  course,  they  possess  no  tribal  literature. 
Their  legendary  lore,  as  we  find  it,  is  intended  to 
explain  their  present  degraded  condition.  The 
most  common  aocount  of  their  origin  tells  that 
Mahftdeva  (aiva),  sick  and  unhappy,  was  one 
day  reclining  in  a  shady  forest,  when  a  beautiful 
woman  appeared,  the  first  sight  of  whom  effected 
a  complete  cure  of  all  his  maladies.  The  inter- 
course between  tiie  god  and  this  stranger  resulted 
in  tiie  birth  of  many  children.  One  of  the  sons, 
who  was  from  infancy  distinguished  alike  by  his 
ugliness  and  vicious  habits,  slew  the  favourite 
bull  of  his  father,  for  which  crime  the  angry  deity 
cursed  him  and  expelled  him  from  the  haunts  of 
men  to  dwell  in  the  woods  and  monntaina.  His 
descendants  have  ever  sinee  been  known  as  Bhlls 
and  Xishfidas— terms  that  denote  outcasts  (Mal- 
colm, Mem.  of  C.  India*,  L  6I8f.;  A.  K.  Forbes, 
BdsMdldlimi  78  tf.). 

3.  Bombay  branch. — These  clans  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  Gujarftt,  as  well  as  in  the  wild 
region  of  N.  KhAndesh  and  the  Dfing  forests, 
where  they  form  one  of  the  most  wide-spread  and 
characteristic  forest  tribes.  Thdr  occupation  in 
Gujarftt,  which  is  typical  of  the  tribe  in  other  dis- 
tricts, is  that  of  peasants,  labourers,  woodmen, 
and  watchmen.  When  they  cultivate,  they  follow 
the  custom  of  periodiealfy  burning  down  patches 
of  jungle,  and  sowing  ooarse  gram  a?0M  in  tiie 
ashes;  others  ocdlect  catechn  and  similar  forest 
produoe,  while  the  women  gather  fruits  and  wild 
twrries  a*  food.  Mauf  of  tiiem  still  maintain 
their  reputation  as  thieves  and  cattie  -  lifters, 
which  is  often  noticed  by  the  Muhammad  an  his- 
torians and  by  the  writers  of  reports  in  the  early 
period  of  British  rule  (BQ  ix.  pt.  L  800,  iit  2l( 
vi.  27).  It  ia  said  that  the  BhU  is  more  truthful 
than  the  high-caste  Hindu ;  but  this  is  doubtfoL 
In  Gnjar&t,  when  a  BhIl  is  being  sworn  as  a  wit- 
ness, he  is  seated  with  his  face  towards  the  son, 
with  a  handful  of  grain  bound  in  the  hem  of  his 

fEirment,  and  a  handful  of  dufit  laid  on  his  head ; 
e  must  then  walk  twice  or  thrice  round  the 
horse-image  of  the  god  Bftbft,  and  swear  by  the 
cushion  on  which  the  chief  of  his  elan  sits  {tb.  ix. 
pt.  i.  300  n.).  Their  system  of  agriculture  and  the 
dread  of  witchcraft  prevent  the  establishment  of 
settled  villages  ;  and  their  rude,  sometimes  round, 
huts  are  scattered  tiirough  the  jungle  which  they 
occupy.  Their  drees  is  extremely  scanty ;  but  the 
women  ornament  themselves  with  mnoh  rude 
jewellerp.  In  Khftndesh  the  hill  Bhlls  are  catho- 
lic in  tnetr  diet,  eating  various  kinds  of  grain, 
vegetaUes,  forest  fruits  and  berries,  fish,  goat's 
Seeh  or  mutton,  carrion,  animals  that  have  died 
by  a  natural  death,  and  probably  in  remote  places 
the  flesh  of  the  cow  {ib.  xii.  85). 

They  fall  into  two  main  divisions :  (1)  those  who 
are  partly  Rftjput,  inhabit  the  plains  where  ther 
have  in  some  cases  acquired  Bftjpnt  statos,  aiM 
adopt  Rajput  names  for  their  clans ;  and  (2)  the 
more  or  less  pure  Bhtls,  who  occupy  the  more 
inaccessible  tracts  [ib.  ix.  pt.  i.  296).  This  dis- 
tinction of  culture  afifecte  their  religion,  that  of 
the  K&jpnt  BMls  oortesponding  to  the  Hindu  rule, 
that  of  the  jungle  branch  preserving  more  of  the 
primitive  animistic  beliefe.  Thus,  in  Khftndeeh 
the  wildest  clans  worship  only  VftKndev,  the  tiger- 
god,  who,  under  the  kmdred  titles  of  Bfighesvar 
(Skr.  Vyaghra'ih>ara,  '  tiger  -  lord ')  or  Banrftjft 
(Skr.  vann^Ja,  '  lord  of  the  wood '),  is  worshipped 
by  the  allied  tribes  in  the  hill  ranges  west  of  the 
BhU  country  {PB  ii.  213).  Some  who  are  mors 
influenced  by  Hinduism  worship  M&tft,  the  Mother- 
goddess,  and  Mahftdeva  or  Siva ;  whUe  some, 
again,  who  are  more  civilized,  worship  the  ordi- 
nary local  Hindu  deities,  such  as  Khan^oba, 
Sitalft  HfttI,  the  smallpox  Mother-goddess,  and 
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others  (ib.  xtL  93).  In  Gnjarfit  the  branch  of  the 
tribe  wnich  clainiB  kinship  with  B&jpntB  worships 
■pecd&lly  K&lik&  Mfttft,  the  Mother-goddess,  in  her 
more  awfnl  form.  Here  the  jnogle^welling  Bhll 
worships  hardl/  any  of  the  orthodox  deities,  ez- 
eept  Devi,  tho  impersonation  of  the  female  tmecgy. 
But  when  be  Tirite  her  temple,  oonteary  to  his  usual 
practice,  he  releases,  after  dedioaUon,  the  victim 
which  he  offers  to  her.  Aeoording  to  Enthoven, 
the  Mftt&,  or  Mother-soddeeses,  are  represented  by 
symbols  rather  than  dt  images — by  wooden  posts, 
earthen  horses,  wicker  baskets,  ana  winnowing  fans 
{Bombav  Censu*  B^.  1901,  L  63).  This  appears 
to  be  a  local  development,  as  the  colt  of  the  horse 
■emu  elsewhere  to  De  connected  with  that  of  an- 
eestors.  The  jmigle  Bhll  reepeote  Muhammadan 
shrines,  and  makes  oflerings  to  Muhammadan 
saints.  Besides  this,  he  retains  many  of  the  primi- 
tive animistic  beliefs.  He  reverences  the  moon 
and  swears  by  it ;  bat  he  chiefly  worships  spirits 
and  ghosts.  This  wor^ip  is  usually  t«rformed 
in  high  places,  the  shrine  oonsistiiig  of^  a  pile  of 
atones  on  the  summit  of  a  hUl,  where  he  occasion- 
ally makes  a  blood-ottering  to  appease  the  spirits 
of  evil.  In  the  forest,  near  an  old  tree  or  spring, 
often  at  some  spot  selected  by  mere  chance,  but 
which  he  believes  to  be  tbe  haunt  of  spirits,  he 
offers  rode  earthenware  images  of  horses,  jars,  and 
beehive-shaped  vessels.  The  horae^images  seem 
among  tiie  mm-Aryan  tribes  to  be  in^ided  as 
steeds  on  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  mav  ride 
to  heaven ;  and  the  jars  and  other  vessels  are 
r^;arded  as  the  abodes  of  spirits.  We  thus  find  a 
crude  ancestor-colt  attached  to  the  animistic  be- 
liefs.  The  ritual  of  the  death  rites  shows  that  the 
tribe  reoognizea,  in  a  vwue  vaT|  the  exiitenoe  of 
the  stHiI  after  death.  When  the  ritual,  or  death 
priest,  comes  to  preside  over  the  death  feast,  hr 
which  food  is  ccmv^ed  to  the  souls  of  tb.9  dead, 
be  brings  with  him  two  small  brass  images,  one 
said  to  represent  the  horse  of  the  moon,  the  other 
a  eoT  ami  calf.  The  latter  liaving  been  placed 
in  a  pool  of  milk,  the  death  ehant  is  mtiub  after 
whieh  the  cow-image  is  laid  on  tiie  gronndT  The 
horse-image,  which  is  asually  made  out  of  the 
anklets  oi  the  widow,  is  presented  to  the  rival  at 
the  close  of  the  obaeqmes  {BG  ix.  pt.  i.  804  f.). 
The  purport  of  the  rite  is  obscure ;  out  it  seems 
to  be  intended  that  the  cow  and  horse,  by  a  pro- 
oeH  of  magio,  may  be  placed  at  Uie  service  of  tbe 
ghost  of  the  deceased.  When  the  spirits  of  the 
forest  are  being  worshipped,  beams  are  raised, 
poised  on  two  uptighta  sometimes  12  ft.  high, 
which  the  officiant  mounts  to  sacrifice  a  goat  or 
»  cock  {ib.  ix.  pt.  i.  301).  This  form  of  'ladder 
sacrifice'  is  found  in  other  parts  of  India.  It  is 
used  by  the  Musahars  of  Bengal  in  the  worship  of 
the  bir,  or  malignant  Bpiri4»,  and  by  tJie  Doeftdhs 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  eclipse  observances 
(Bisley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  ii.  117  ;  Crooke,  Tribes 
and  OcUtes,  ii.  356).  In  Upper  Burma,  a  man  who 
aspires  to  become  a  diviner  has  to  climb  a  ladder 
and  sit  on  a  platform  set  with  sharp  spikes  ;  if  he 
receives  no  injury,  his  powers  are  recognized  (J. 
Anderson,  ifamio^ay  foJ/oim«n,  1876,  p.  81).  In 
KhAudesh  the  Bhils  suppose  that  spirits  reside  in 
stones,  which  are  smeared  wil^  red  lead  (a  substi- 
tute for  a  blood-oifering)  and  with  oil.  An  animal 
sacrifice  and  an  oblation  of  spirits  are  sometimes 
made  at  such  stones,  portions  of  which  are  thrown 
into  fire  in  the  belief  that  the  demons  delight  in 
^e  sweet  savour,  after  which  the  worshippers  and 
tiieir  priest  consume  the  flesh  and  liquor  {BG  xii. 
88).  Animal-worship,  except  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  horse,  is  not  common.  Gboi'ft  Dev,  'the 
horse-god,*  is  a  general  object  of  worship.  In 
Gujarftt,  if  a  prayer  has  been  granted,  clay  unages 
of  horses  are  nutde,  and  placed  rotmd  tbe  shriue- 
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image  or  in  the  spirit  haunt ;  and  in  many  of  their 
legends  the  plot  turns  on  the  assistance  given  1^ 
an  enchanted  horse.  Only  the  clans  moet  under 
the  influence  of  Hinduism  Icill  neither  the  cow  nor 
the  blue  bull  (Portax pietus) ;  the  jungle-dwellers 
have  no  reverence  for  the  cow,  kill  it,  and  eat  its 
flesh.  There  are  no  signs  of  snake-won^p.  They 
have  a  firm  belief  in  omens  of  the  '  meeting'  elaa^^ 
which  are  usually  associated  with  *«inmH  {JAl 
ix.  400  ;  Atiatic  Quart.  Bev.  viL  461  f.). 

^  FestiTals.  —  In  Gujarftt  their  festivals  are 
chiefly  connected  with  the  ancestor-oult.  The 
only  regular  Hindu  festivals  which  they  observe 
are  Uiose  of  the  spring  equinox  (HoU,  Shingft), 
and  tbe  autumn  equinox  (Daaahra),  and  tbe  feast 
of  lights  (Div&li)  at  the  full  moon  in  October^ 
November.  The  flrst  two,  which  are  in  origin 
forms  of  sympathetic  magio  to  promote  the  growth 
and  ripenmg  of  the  crops,  are  aocom^cmiM  with 
rude  merriment  and  indecency  IGB*  iu.  306).  At 
the  Holl  they  celebrate,  poasiblT  with  tha  object 
of  expelling  evil  spirits,  a  mock  fight  betwew  men 
and  women — an  mcidrat  witaeased  and  described 
by  Bishop  Heber  among  the  branch  of  the  tribe  in 
Central  India  {NarraUve  of  a  Journey,  1861,  iL 
86  f.;  OB'  m.  96  fr.;  FB  ±  176,  321).  At  the 
same  feast  some  clans,  as  is  the  ease  in  N.  India, 
practise  the  rite  of  walking  through  a  trench  filled 
with  burning  embarSj  witbnit^  it  is  said,  injun  to 
tiie  performera  {BO  vi.  29,  xii.  98n.;  PA  ii  817). 

At\bt  DIvUL  or  tart  vt  ligfati,  tb»  SMka  a  tbaokHilvliir  M 
tb« godi D«»rth« dMd  of  thTorttl^flie iwoteatt^^ 
th*  main  obl«at  ct  the  tasL  lbs  grouDd  nasr  Um  sbtd  Is 
clMDAduidAmiJlolKdslsiBsdswftbrios.  InthltdraltMTaD 
b«Ui  of  boUad  rioi  or  main  an  pko*d  on  mmn  leave*.  Aflrs 
Is  llgfatod  and  fad  wltti  bnttar.  A  man,  gMerallr  Um  hooM- 
tMSMT,  Isjs  Uf  hsadi  on  five  chiokaoa,  ttirows  mtsr  orsr 
thsm,  waadttn  tboin,  a»liic,  '  O  Ohsnna  Indiml  Wo  oiler 
thlsnofUostotlMoI  DnrlDf  the  oomliu-  year  kMp  oar  cattla 
tra*  from  dtaaaaa,  iDorcaM  Vbtm  and  be  kindly  I '  At  the  euns 
ttm*  another  man  cats  the  thraate  of  Itae  lowU.  A  third  maa 
eprinklee  spirltuoue  liquor  on  the  ground,  •nylng, '  O  Dbanna 
India  t  we  pour  thle  iplrit  to  Uiee  t '  The  catth,  with  their 
boma  painted  red,  are  then  let  out  ol  the  ehed,  thoee  ot  tbe 
faeedman  leading  the  way.  AU  an  driven  over  tbe  bodr  of  a 
BUI,  who  Ilea  on  the  groond  face  dowawardi.  Tbii  b  probably 
a  nrrlTsI  of  an  aatual  rite  at  human  notUoe.  Tbe  Invooatlon 
of  iDdis  ifaows  the  inllMaoe  of  Hindulan ;  bat  the  lit*  b  part 
ol  the  primltfre  Animism. 

At  the  DaMhit  leaat  thar  mm  faariev  In  a  dUi  fan  of  earth, 
and  kem  It  watered  and  tended  Uk  nine  days,  altar  wbhdt  It  li 
(rflered  to  tbe  goddasi  Devi— a  magkal  nte  round  In  other  parte 
of  tbe  worid,  which  baa  been  daacrlbed  I?  fVanr  under  the 
ttUe  of  'the  Oardeni  of  Adonia'  (BO  Ix.  pb  L  806 11.:  Fraaar. 
AdtmU,  AtUs,  Ottrti^mn.}. 

When  rain  holds  otf  and  scarcity  is  feared,  the 
women  go  with  bows  and  arrows  to  the  shrine  of 
the  village-goddess,  abuse  her,  smear  her  image 
with  filth,*  and  leap  and  dance ;  finally,  thc^  raid 
a  no^bouring  village,  seize  a  buflalo,  tiie  ownn 
seldom  ofllsring  reeistanoe,  and  drive  it  back  to 
their  own  village,  where  it  is  beaten  to  death  with 
clube,  and  the  flesh  shared  among  the  ndders. 
They  say  Uiat  the  intention  is  to  doame  tbe  gods 
into  pity,  and  to  convince  them  how  bard  the  times 
must  be  when  the  women  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  acta  of  videuee  {B6  ix.  pL  l.  811).  When 
epidemic  disease  prevails,  asses  lure  made  to  plough 
a  piece  of  ground  (an  unnatural  act  intended  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  gods  to  their  troubles),  and 
a  small  cart  is  placed  before  the  shrine  of  tbe  god 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  otiended  at  some 
negleot,  and  to  have  brought  the  pestilence.  The 
cart  is  then  believed  to  move  of  its  own  accord, 
and  accompanied  by  a  scape  animal,  a  goat  or 
buBalo,  carries  the  plague  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
village  (ib.  ix.  pt  i.  311). 

S  Priesthood.— Except  among  those  clans  which 
are  subject  to  Hindu  infloence,  Brfthmans  take  no 
part  in  the  public  or  domestic  rit^.  The  exorcist, 
whoae  dnty  it  is  to  propitiate  the  malignant  go6a 

'  Was  a  nmsAablt  osaa  of  obaoena  rttiuJ  ooraing  of  a  god- 
dam saa  the  aoooant  of  the  flangammfc  faattr^bi  Malabar 
(MMfa  Jfodm  JruMMH,  UL  Wl)! 
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and  epiritB,  is  Icnown  as  the  hhagat  (Skr.  hhaJeta, 
'wonbipper').  His  reputation  depends  on  his 
occasionally  becoming  possessed  by  the  Mother- 
goddess,  when  be  matters  and  shakes,  foams  at  the 
month,  eats  raw  flesh  or  drinks  blood,  and  pre- 
tends to  know  both  the  past  and  the  fainre.  The 
Bajft  of  the  BfiriyA  State,  in  the  Agency  of  Rlwa- 
Icfintha,  holds  a  feast  every  twelve  years  in  honour 
of  a  god  known  as  BftbB.  Dev,  '  divine  father,' 
on  the  Devgad  hill,  when  a  Bhil  bhagcU  becomes 
poss^ised  by  the  god,  and  foretells  the  condition 
of  the  crops  and  the  fortanes  of  the  Raj&'s  family 
vi  29  f.).  The  duties  of  the  bhagat  are  to 
eonsecrate  household  gods,  to  perform  tribal  and 
family  rites,  to  secure  the  fertility  of  the  crops,  to 
heal  the  sick,  and  to  thwart  the  machinations  of 
enemies.  In  cases  of  sickness,  he  places  grains  of 
black  gram  (PhoMfdus  mungo)  or  rice  on  a  leaf, 
which  ne  passes  round  the  head  of  the  patient.  Bv 
examining  the  grains,  he  decides  whether  the  sioK 
man  has  been  attacked  by  an  evil  spirit  or  by  one 
of  his  offended  dead  ancestors.  The  latter  nsni^y 
appear  in  the  form  of  human  beings,  bat  sometimes 
in  that  of  a  bear  or  other  wild  beast.  When  their 
worship  is  neglected,  they  show  their  anger  by 
throwing  stones  or  sticks  at  their  descendants,  or 
by  pinchmg  them  at  night.  They  can  be  appeased 
bv  making  an  oiTering  at  their  graves.  The  attack 
or  an  evil  spirit  is  treated  by  means  of  inoantatioBB, 
and  striking  the  patient  gently  with  the  branch  of 
a  tree.  The  bhagat  is  uso  the  witch-finder ;  and 
in  former  timea^  before  the  period  of  British  mle, 
witches  were  sabjeoted  to  cruel  ordeals,  tortured, 
or  even  killed  (ii.  ix.  pt.  i.  302).  The  second  class 
of  priests  is  the  r&val  (Skr.  rSjakula,  'royal 
family'),  a  title,  like  that  of  tiis  bhagat,  obviously 
Hindu  origin,  replacing  the  nune  of  the  original 
medicine-man.  His  chiot  du^  is  to  preside  over 
the  funeral  feast,  and  to  propitiate  tne  deceased 
ancestors.  The  dead  are  buried  in  deep  graves  or 
under  stone  cairns,  the  intention  being  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  ghost.  On  the  return  from  the 
grave  a  fire  is  lit  in  the  house  <rf  the  dead  man,  ami 
into  it  some  woman's  liair  is  sometimes  dropped  (ef . 
Frazer,  Patuanias,  iv.  136  f.).  The  death  tabu  is 
finally  removed  by  the  mourners  passing  their  hands 
and  feet  through  fragrant  smoke,  and  by  washing 
the  shoolders  of  the  corpse-bearers  with  a  mixture 
of  oil,  milk,  cow-dung,  and  cow -urine  (BG  xii.  91  f. ). 

*  In  the  COM  at  tba  deoeitw  of  ft  Bhn  of  impoitmioe.  It  ii  not 
uncommon  for  the  gnre  in  wfaiob  ha  hu  been  interred  to  be 
opened  some  two  months  after  burial,  the  opening  being  only 
mlBoIeiitto  diaolose  the  he»d  ot  the  corpse.  "Ae  wnned  features 
tbllS  brwight  to  light  are  anointed  with  red  leftd  in  the  tame 
■"*™—  as  the  irreoiilar  shaped  stonee  which  are  oommon  objects 
of  WonUp  among  this  primitive  people.*  After  anointment  the 
deoeuedu  wotsmppcdi  *^  the  grave  ii  then  re-oloaed.  Without 
thta  oarenKsvUM  nU  ^itB  o(  MWiertonhip  M  not,  tt  la  alleged, 
obtainable.  The  wwamppen  are  bv  no  bmms  aeoc— rilj  re- 
IsttoDi  ot  the  deceawd' (&Hn»c«  CefUH*  Aep^  IMI.  i. «), 

6.  Central  Indian  branch. — These  inhabit  prin- 
cipally the  wild  hilly  tracts  which  separate 
MiJw&  from  Nim&r  and  Gujar&t.  According  to 
Malcolm  (Memoir  of  Central  Ituiia*,  ii.  181),  their 
religious  rites  are  confined  to  'propitiatory  ofier- 
ings  and  sa<nrifice8  tn  some  of  the  Hindu  mfemaJi 
duties,'  especially  Sitala  MAtA,  the  smallpox 
Mother:  th^  also  {Miy  reverence  to  Mahfideva, 
from  whom  they  claim  descent.  The  Barw&nl 
sept,  which  is  one  of  the  most  primitive,  is  said  to 
have  a  well-defined  system  of  sept  totems,  eacli 
sept  reverencing  a  special  tree  or  animal.  If  the 
totem  be  a  tree,  they  never  cnt  or  injure  it  i  men 
bow  when  passing  it,  and  women  veil  their  heads. 
The  tribal  tatu,  however,  is  said  never  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  totem.  Loard  [Central  India 
Census  .fi^.  1901,  i.  197  ff.),  who  gives  this  account, 

*  For  rimHar  customs  in  India  aee  thoae  of  the  Haravan  and 
DtUI  <A  Hadims  (FL  v.  36 :  Ibarston,  BaMegrapkie  XoUt,  SUE), 
the  lUdd  (J^  I  Ul),  ud  tlia  pelade  o(  inoobar  (ik  zxzU.  »(^ 


adds  that, '  as  a  rule,  some  spirit  is  supposed  to  live 
in  the  tree  or  other  object*  It  may  m  suspected 
that  we  have  here  an  instance  of  connision  between 
totemism  and  tree-  or  animal-worship. 

7.  Rijputina  branch.  —  The  religion  of  ttiia 
branch  has  been  fully  described  by  T.  H.  Hendley 
IJSASBe  zliv.  [18751  347  01).  In  the  Mew&r 
hills  their  primitive  beliefs  have  been,  to  some 
eztentj  afiected  by  Brfthmanism.  Their  shrines 
are  caims,  erected  on  high  hills,  and  containing 
clay  or  pottery  images  of  the  horse.  Over  these, 
poles  adorned  with  rags  are  erected.  Beside  these 
are  platforms  of  stone,  on  which  are  placed  upright 
slabs,  generally  plain,  or  merely  named  after  a^d, 
and  daubed  with  red  paint  or  carved  in  the 

of  Hanmnfija,  the  monkey-god.  Thdr  fovouiue 
deities  are  Siva,  or  Mahfideva,  and  his  consort  in 
her  various  forms  as  F&rvatI,  Devi,  or  M5t&,  of 
whom  Hendley  (op.  eit.v-  349)  gives  a  list.  One  of 
t^iem,  known  as  Vajar  M&tft,  is  specially'  worshipped 

Sr  women  who  desire  o£bpring.  The  tom»  of 
nhammadan  holy  men  are  also  yespected.  Saori* 
fices  eonsist  of  goats  ofieied  to  Devi  or  Mftta,  the 
flesh,  after  dedication,  being  eaten  by  the  woruiip- 

Srs.   The  influence  of  Hinduism  is  shown  in  toe 
:t  that  their  priests  are  drawn  from  the  Hindu 
ascetic  Yogi  order. 

'TheBhUbaaaTerydimideaofafntarestats.  HebelieraaUM 
Boul  goes  before  the  gods,  and  that  the  siririU  of  the  dead  haont 

eoes  they  lived  in  daring  life.  He  also  bcrids  that  there  is  a 
ited  transmigration  ol  eoula,  espedally  in  qiirita  beooming 
evil  ones.  Eolipees  and  the  motiMs  of  the  beavenly  bodies  are 
deemed  to  be  uie  play  of  their  goda,  and  they  howl  vrith  the 
Hindu  when  the  moon  is  eoUpeed^  (fb.  860).  No  tombs  or  ceno- 
taphs are  otHistructed ;  'butafewdaysafterdeatbarelatireot 
thedeoeased  is  said  to  be  Informed  in  adream  that  the  spirit  hae 
taken  np  Its  abode  <»  a  neighbonrtDg  hill,  whereupon  friends  and 
oonnezions  proceed  to  the  place  and  erect  a  platform  ot  stous, 
and  leave  there  a  quantity  of  food  and  liqaor*  {ib.  SH). 

According  to  Bannerman  (Cenrus  R&p.  1901,  i. 
142),  besides  die  Kul-devl,  or  wnily-goddess,  Mab&- 
deva  and  Hanumftn,  tiie  monkey-god,  are  every- 
where worshipped.  In  parts  of  Mew&r,  BiahalMi&th 
(i.e.  Itishabhadeva,  the  first  Jaina  Tlrth^cara,  or 
perfected  saint)  is  worshipped  by  the  Bhils — a  proof 
of  the  widely  spread  innnence  of  that  religion  &i 
W.  India  in  medlieval  times. 

LiTMATtTRB.— 1.  For  Bombay  branch :  MS  report  by  S.  H. 
Dholakia,  Magistrate,  IdarBtote:  BSix.  pkLeWfL,  dl.SOH., 
liL  218  a.,  and  numerous  other  arnolea  detsiiled  in  General  Index, 
xxvii.  68;  R.  E.  Enthoven,  Cmni*  Rep.  1001, 1.  02tL;  A.  K. 
Forbes,  Ad(  JfdM  (187SX  78S.;  G.  Oppoit,  Original  /nAoMt- 
onti  nf  Bbanianaria  or  India  (ISBS),  7»fl.;  W.  H.  SndaIr, 
IAlT.S86t 

ii.  For  Central  Indian  branch :  Sir  J.  Haleobn,  Trmt.  BiS 
L  eOfL,  ajtdMmoirqf  Cmiral  India* (.lSii),Lbie,  seO.ILlSl; 
OoL  Khicaid,  'Bheel  Tribes  Of  the  Vindhyan  Range,'  in  JAI 
ix.  G97II.;  E.  E.  Lnird,  Ctnt.  Ind.  Cmiut  Aqi.  IMl,  i.  I97L 

Hi.  For  BUMitiiia :  T.H.H«ndlnr, 'An  Account  ot  the  Mal- 
w&r Bhils.'  JRASB*  xUv.  (Uffi)  U7fl.;  A.  D.  Bannerman, 
Ctnnu  Rep.  1901.  iltt;  SaipiaatMeattUmr  dSlV),  L  117£, 

aL6i.iu.  W.  Cbookk 

8.  Langnage. — BhIls  are  usually  credited  with 
possessing  a  special  language  of  their  own,  wliieh 
has  been  named  BhiH.  It  is  probable  that  these 
wild  tribes  did  once  speak  a  mnguago  belonging 
to  the  Dravidian  or  to  the  Mund&  family,  bat 
they  have  long  since  abandoned  it!  At  the  pre- 
sent day  they  speak  a  mon^el  form  of  the  Guiar&tl 
spoken  by  their  more  civilized  Aryan  neighoours 
to  their  west.  Their  speech  varies  aeooiding  to 
locality,  and,  in  the  District  of  Khftndesh,  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  has  become  mixed  witii 
Marfithi,  the  fusion  of  the  two  main  languages 
resulting  in  a  well-marked  and  interesting  dialect 
known  as  Khfindg^!. 

The  general  Bhll  jar^n  has  some  peculiarities 
of  pronunciation  which  it  shares  with  the  diakwts 
of  North  Gnjar&t  snd,  through  them,  with  otiier 
languages  of  Uie  extreme  North-West  of  India,  from 
Sind  to  the  Hindu  Knah.  These  are  the  proouneia- 
tionof  «  as  arouch  h,  as  in  AAid  f ot  «d»o,  'gold'; 
the  tendency  to  cUsaqntation  and  to  hanlMii  soft 
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mutes,  as  in  kddo  or  khdtfd  instead  of  ghStfH,  'a 
horse,'  tiio  for  tidho, '  token,'  (dhi  or  (fdhi, '  a  cow ' ; 
and  the  fre<^uent  elision  of  a  medial  r,  as  in  jtd»  for 
kdri  or  kan,  '  having  done^'  duu  for  dCru,  '  far.' 
Theee  jjecaliarities,  although  striking,  and  pos- 
sibly giving  clues  to  ethnologists,  do  not  authorize 
HB  to  clsBs  the  so-called  BhMli  as  an  independent 
langoage. 

LmutDU.— C  S.  Thotxpsoo,  JtwUnwnt*  of  tk»  BUU 
J— gWBB»  (Abmedlbfcd,  1896) ;  G.  A.  Gricrson  ud  S.  Konow, 
ZJMCTina  Survey  qf  India,  -voL  lx.pt.UL,  Th4  Bkit  Langvaga 
Ua(utWi(CUaitU.  1S07).  G.  A.  GRIERSON. 

BHiLSA. — Bhllsa  is  the  name  of  a  village  in 
Central  India.  The  name  has  been  sfpUed  by 
Cnnningbam  in  the  title  of  his  book.  The  BhiUa 
Topea,  to  the  whole  district,  about  24'  N.  by  77'  E., 
in  which  the  village  a  ntnated.  It  is  a  hilJy,  well- 
watered  district  of  eonnderaUe  natural  beantv. 
Cnnningbam,  for  instance  (p.  S90),  i^»eaking  of  the 
8atdh&ra  Hill,  saya : 

"Iba  hill  on  which  Um  tope  steodi  formt  bm  a  pnpen- 
Aonkr  oittff,  iMOMtb  which  fiowa  the  BmIU  rtrtr  throogh  % 
dMD  rookr  fflaa.  The  view  np  Um  ilw  li  eoe  of  0m  moet 
beMitUnllbftre  eeen  la  Indlft.' 

He  then  describes  the  view ;  and  has  similar 
remarks  (p.  342)  on  the  beanty  of  the  view  from 
the  Andhert  Hill.  As  the  jmncipal  summit  was 
called Chetiya-Giri,  'theShruieHill'(JlfaA^wnfua, 
ziiL  S),  and  Chetiya  is  used  of  pre-Baddhirtic 
shrines.  It  was  probably  already,  before  the  Bud- 
dhist movement,  the  site  of  one  of  those  sacred 
places  on  the  hill-tope  where  tribal  festivals  used 
to  be  held.  If  that  be  bo,  this  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reaaons  which  led  the  Buddhists  to  choose 
the  peak  as  the  site  of  their  hermitages,  and  of 
their  religkms  and  eduoational  eatablishments. 

This  nMin  sumniit  is  now  oaUed  Sftnelil  (g.v.)* 
Bemains  have  also  been  found  at  Son&ri,  Sat- 
dhlra,  Bhojpnr,  and  AndhSr.  At  8onftri  there 
are  two  large  square  terraces,  one  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  sides  of  which  are  each  240  ft.  in 
length,  and  one  a  little  lower  down,  the  rides  of 
whidi  are  166  ft.  in  length.  The  centre  of  the 
larger  terrace  was  ooeuiued  1^  a  solid  hemi- 
spherical dome^  or  tope,  4iS  ft.  in  diameter,  rising 
from  a  OTlindncal  plmth  4  ft.  in  height.  At  the 
height  of  about  30  ft.  the  top  of  the  dome  was 
level  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  railing  now  broken 
away.  The  remains  oi  it  were  found  ny  Cunning- 
ham at  the  foot  of  the  dome.  Cunningham  sank 
a  shaft  down  the  centre  of  the  dome,  out  found 
nothing.  The  original  height,  including  that  of 
^e  ornamental  structure  which  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  levelled  space  at  the  top  of  ttie  dome,  must 
have  been  about  60  feet.  Outside  the  S.W.  corner 
of  this  square  terrace  on  which  the  dome  stood 
was  a  solid  square  pile  of  masonry,  level  at  the 
top,  from  12  to  16  ft.  high  according  to  the  nndu- 
la^cms  of  the  ground,  and  measnring  86  ft.  along 
each  side.  A  mght  of  stops  4Aft.  wide  leads  from 
the  hillside  to  the  summit.  This  was  evidently 
the  site  for  a  building  of  some  sort,  no  doubt  oon- 
Btmcted  entirely  of  wood,  as  nothing  remains  to 
show  for  what  purpose  it  was  intonded.  Round 
tiie  foot  of  the  dome  ran  a  paved  processional 
pathway  enclosed  \tg  a  carved  sttme  railing,  with 

Stes  at  the  four  cardinal  ptnnte.  Both  thu  and 
B  railing  round  the  top  were  of  white  stone 
brought  from  a  distance.  The  tope  itself  was 
built  of  the  claret-coloured  stone  fonnd  on  the 
Son&ri  HilL  There  are  short  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tions  on  portions  of  the  lower  railing,  cut  in  P&Ii 
characters  of  approximatdy  the  3rd  cent.  B.a, 
giving  the  names  of  the  donors  of  those  portions. 

The  dome  which  occutned  the  lower  terrace  of 
160  ft.  square  was  of  a  slightly  different  construc- 
tion. It  was  Bolid  like  the  other,  built  of  stone 
without  mortar,  S7i  ft.  in  diameter,  rising  from  a 


plinth  4}  ft.  in  height,  the  plinth  restang  on  a 
cylindrical  foundation  12  ft.  high.  The  level  top 
of  this  foundation  was  reached  by  a  fine  double  flight 
of  steps,  20  ft.  in  breadth,  leading  on  to  a  ciromar 

?ithway,  6  ft.  broad,  running  all  round  the  dome, 
he  height  of  the  whole  bad  been  about  40  ft. 
from  terrace  to  summit.  There  was  no  trace  ol- 
any  stone  railing.  On  a  shaft  being  sunk  down 
the  centre  of  the  dome  five  relic-caskete  were 
found,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person 
of  whose  funeral  pyre  portions  were  enclosed  in 
the  casket.  Two  of  these  are  names  of  mission- 
aries who,  according  to  the  chronicles  (Dipavamaa, 
viii.  10,  and  Mah&vaihta,  xiL  42),  were  sent  to  the 
Himftlava  regions  after  liie  oloBe  of  the  Connoil  at 
Patoa,  held  m  B.a  254. 

The  dkooTuy  of  these  nunee  was  of  th*  otmoat  ImpoftUMM 
fortiMorittolBa  ot  the  BnddUit  obrodolM  writtos  InOejiui. 
Tber  era  giren  In  (ht  Imorlpttoiw  u  thoae  of  nrtwioiieriee  to 
the  Himllavft.  Some  oenturlea  atterward*  tbej  »re  fonnd  In  the 
obrtnlolei  In  the  Urt  of  the  ndniooa  sent  oat,  tboee  of  tbe 
men  who  were  eent  to  tbe  Himikfs.  The  InaoripOou,  buried 
In  Northern  India,  were,  of  oooree,  MnknowD  in  Oerlon.  Tbs 
trmdmona  handed  down  tn  the  liland  were  nitBcfentlj  well 
Euarded  to  have  preeerred  theee  detaOi  Mjourately  throogboot 
uili  long  Interval  of  time. 

Besides  these  twogreat  topes,  there  were  on  Uie 
top  of  Uie  Son&ri  Hill  six  smaller  ones  arranged 
in  two  rows  to  the  south-east  of  the  larger 
terrace.  These  had  all  been  opened  before  Cun< 
nini^uun's  visit  in  18S2,  and  he  found  nothing  in 
then. 

On  the  Batdhira  Hill,  three  mileB  aoroee  the 
valley  from  SottAri,  there  are  seven  topes  remain- 
ing on  as  many  terraces.  The  largest  of  theee 
solid  domes  was  no  less  than  101  ft.  in  diameter, 
uid  its  height  must  have  been  approxiinately  76 
feet.  Notlung  was  found  in  it.  There  were  uiree 
of  the  solid  hasementB,  Booh  as  the  me  fonnd  at 
Son&ri,  on  which  must  have  stood  other  buildings 
probably  made  of  wood.  In  a  second,  much  smaller 
tope,  230  ft.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  this  huge  pile, 
were  found  two  caskets,  empty,  but  inscribed  witti 
the  names  of  Sftriputta  and  Mah&  Mognllftna, 
the  two  principal  usoiples  of  Gautama,  the  Bud- 
dha. A  third  tope  had  a  diameter  of  24  ft.,  and 
contained  relic-caskets,  but  no  inscripticaL  Four 
smaller  ones,  all  of  which  had  been  prerimiBly 
opened,  contained  nothing. 

The  topes  at  Bhojpur,  which  are  very  numerous, 
stand  on  the  southern  end  of  a  low  range  of  hills 
on  the  opporite  side  from  Son&ri  and  Satdhftra  of  a 
broad  valley  through  which  flows  the  river  Betwfi. 
The  largest  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  levelled  tor- 
race;  262  ft.  long  by  214  ft.  broad,  and  was  61  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  next  in  size  had  a  diameter  of 
39  feet.  In  a  third  of  only  SI  ft.  diameter  the 
relic-caskete  bore  names  otherwise  unknown. 
Cnnningham  examined  33  other  topes  on  the 
riopes  of  this  range  of  hills,  bat  they  had  been 
previously  opoied ;  and  nothing  of  importance, 
and  no  inscriptions,  were  found  in  them. 

The  Andheii  topes  are  perched  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  a  pear-shaped  hill  facing  Bhojpur 
acTofls  another  valley.  These  are  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  cliffy  about  600  ft.  above  the  plain ; 
and  the  porition  is  a  very  fine  one,  commanding  a 
wide  outlook  over  the  BMlsa  district  with  its 
dome-sunnonnted  peaks  and  fertile  valleys.  The 
topes  are  only  three  in  number,  respectively  85  ft., 
19  ft.,  and  15  ft.  in  diameter.  At  each  of  them 
inscriptions  were  found,  some  of  the  names  re- 
curring also  at  S&nchI,  and  belonging  to  contem- 
poraries of  Aioka.  One  of  them  is  Moggali-putta, 
who  may,  or  may  not,  be  tiie  same  as  mo  MogKaU- 

futta  TiBsa  who  jpresided  at  A^ka's  Counal  at 
'atna,  and  who  is  the  traditimial  author  of  the 
KfUha  VtUthu,  the  latest  book  in  the  Bud- 
dhist Canon,  uid  the  only  book  in  it  which  is 
aeoribed  to  a  particular  author. 
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AAoka,  when  on  faia  way  to  take  np  the  vice- 
roy aJty  of  Ujjain  darmg  the  lait  Tean  of  his 
father's  lifet  Btayed  in  Uie  Bhilsa  aiatriot,  and 
married  a  looal  lady,  daughter  of  a  merchant  at 
Vedisa  named  Deya.  Three  children  were  bom  to 
them  t  and  then  Aioka  euooeeded  to  the  throne  on 
tiie  deatii  of  his  fother.  As  tJbe  marriage  was  a 
m4aaUimtee  he  left  his  wife  behind,  and  she  bron^t 
up  the  children.  Two  ot  them,  Blahinda  axul  hhi 
dster  Sangha  Mitt&,  were  afterwards  the  famons 
missionaries  who  carried  Baddhisni  to  Ceylon.  It 
is  recorded  how  Mahinda,  before  be  departed  on 
the  mission,  went  to  Bfallsa  to  take  leave  of  hia 
mother,  and  stayed  there  at  a  vihdra  she  hsd 
bnilt  (IHpavanua,  xii.  8-34 ;  Mahdvamsa,  xiiL 
1-14;  Samanta  POtOdikO,  p.  318  f.;  Mahabodhi- 
vamm,  p.  116  f.). 

It  is  Bof&cienUy  clear  from  these  notices  that 
the  district  was,  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.O.,  and  probably 
earlier,  an  important  centre  of  Baddhist  activity. 
The  massive  terraces  and  solid  to|>es  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  ontward  signs  of  this  aotivi^ ;  but 
its  intelleotnal  results  are  still  working  in  Ceylon, 
and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  Himftlaya  regions. 

LmsLitmm.  —  Dipavalhia,  «d.  Oldenberg,  Londoo,  ISTS; 
MakdMihta,  ed.  Q^gtx,  London.  PTS,  1«08 ;  Samanta 
POaddiUt,  ed.  Oldeabers,  in  toL  tiL  of  hia  Vitutya ;  A.  Cnn- 
nlngham.  Tht  Bhiiaa  Topea,  London,  1864  ;  Parruaaoo,  HiH. 
of  Ind.  and  Ant.  ArtMtaetun,  London,  1870,  pp.  eo-6ft; 
MMbedkt^tamM,  Sd.  Strang,  London,  PTS,  wSl;  Rhn 
Davids,  BuddMtt  IntUa,  1908.  pp.  m»-808. 

T.  W.  Rhtb  Davids. 

BH^IGU.— The  word  bhfiffu  oooors  twenty- 
six  ^es  in  the  Ri^eda,*  always  in  the  plnralf 
exoept  twice,  where  it  is  singular ;  and  as  each  of 
the  two  passages  in  question  is  identical  in  purport 
with  some  other  where  the  plural  is  used,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  even  as  a  singular  the  word  has 
a  collective  force.  Indian  tradition,  however, — ^to 
anticipate  a  little — interprets  the  sing,  bhfigu  as 
denoting  the  ancestor  of  an  ancient  race  of  seers, 
and  the  plur.  as  denoting  hia  descendants. 

In  the  Rigveda  the  Bbpgus  are  associated 
mainly  with  the  legend  of  the  acquisition  of  fire 
by  the  human  race.  The  Bh|igns,  having  dis- 
covered Agni  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters  (ii.  4.  2 ; 
X.  46.  2),  or  having  received  him  from  M&tariSvan 
(i.  80.  \,X  iii.  fi.  10,  x.  46.  9),  introduced  him 
amongst  men  (i.  58.  6,  iiL  2.  4),  deposited  him  in 
wood  (vL  15.  2),  and  caused  him  to  become  luminous 
in  that  subatanoe  (iv.  ,7.  1),  bringing  him  forth 
either  1^  Motion  (i.  127.  7>  x.  46.  9,  i.  143.  4)  or 
by  their  songs  (x.  122.  6). 

In  two  passages  (ir.  16.  20  and  x.  89.  14)  the 
Bbrigns  are  refeixed  to  as  waggon-builders  :  *  We 
have  composed  a  song  for  Indra  (or,  for  the  A^vins) 
[as  skilfully]  as  the  Bhrigus  [build]  a  wa^on-'g 
Roth's ooniectnre(Pe£.  Wbrterb.  ».v.  'BhiigiT],  that 
the  word  that  stood  originally  in  these  passages  was 
ribhavOt  finds  some  support  in  Sftyana  (on  x.  39. 
14 :  karmayogOd  jibhavo  bhfigava  uchyante),  bat 
the  present  writer  believes  that  we  have  here  the 
primitive  nucleus  of  the  legend,  i.e.  that  bhfigu  was 
originally  merely  a  name  for  a  '  handicraftsman,' 
one  of  tiiose  who,  vwldng  with  wood,  might  quite 
naturally  be  the  first  to  discover  tbat  uiat  sub- 
stance could  be  ignited  1^  friction. 

The  other  Rigveda  passages  ||  are  rather  colour- 
less.  TheBhngusappearasthesaorificersof remote 

*  W«  iMV*  out  of  Boooont  the  word  bhriga^iyt,  which  ia  at 
iMSt  co(mftl«,  «nd  oooiin  thrice  in  the  Riffvedft,  u  iu  me&aina: 
It  doub^. 

t  BhrigumU  (filgv.  tUI.  4S.  IS)  ia  of  coune,  u  saob,  uaUgu- 
oui,  though  Sinpft  explains  it  u  jfothA  bhrigvi^ 
1  BArvu  in  ttie  singular  hen. 

I  Thein terpretAtiona  of  x.  92. 10  given  by  Ludwlg  {DerRigvtda, 
1876-8$,  i.  262,  Iv.  eS7):  >F&r  Oatter  dnrcb  Tiic^tiglcelt  gelten 
kllgeinefn  die  Bhrign';  and  hy  UuxloDell  (Vedie  Mythologji, 
140) :  '  The  BhiiToa  ahowed  tbanuelm  m  soda  with  their  dex- 
terity." en  nnfoittuMtol;  iokdmladble,  ss  ut  verb  used  here, 
awn  Mil,  bssra  s  dlftetnit  meuiinc  la  other  mwairfi 

I  Of.  HWdaubD,  loc  eit. 


antiquity,  and  along  witii  the  Anrinsas  and 
Atharvani  (x.  14.  6) ;  people  invoke  Agni  in  the 
same  manner  as  did  the  Bhrigus,*  Angirases,  and 
Manu  (viii.  43.  13).  Indra  is  expected  to  help  as 
he  has  helped  the  Bhpgns  and  the  Yatis  (viii.  3.  d,t 
6.  18;  cf.  3.  16)._  They  stand  on  an  equality  with 
the  gods  in  viu.  35.  3  and  x.  92.  10.  A  more 
personal  aspect  is  shown  in  ix.  101.  13,  where 
people  are  advised  to  drive  away  the  niggardly 
dog,  as  the  Bhpgns  [drive  away]  the  MakjM,  but 
unfortnnately  we  possess  no  farther  information 
regarding  this  Makha.  We  seem  to  have  a 
biBtorical reference  in  viL  18. 6,  where  the  Bhfigus, 
alon^  with  the  Druhyus,  are  spoken  of  as  vassals  { 
of  Kmg  Sud&e. 

In  the  Atharvaveda  bhfigu  is  mentioned  four 
times — once  (xviiL  1.  58)  in  a  strophe  identical 
with  one  in  the  Rigveda.  In  iv.  14.  5  it  is  in- 
definite, merely  sayine  that  sacrificers  should 
to  heaven  along  with  the  Bbpgus.  In  iL  6.  3  it  is 
said  that  Indra  clove  the  Vala  asunder  as  Bh;^ 
(nom.)  conquered  his  enemy  intoxicated  with 
soma ;  in  the  same  strophe  the  Yatis  are  again 
referred  to  (cf.  above,  Ibgv.  viiL  3.  &  and  A.  18), 
bat,  strange  to  say,  it  ia  stated  here  that  Indm 
killed  Vritra  like  the  Yatis  (aoc).  The  fourth 
passage  (v.  10.  1),  however,  is  a  most  interesting 
one:  Siifijayas,  Vaitahavyas  perished  because 
they  injnred  Bhrigo.  We  shall  return  to  this 
reference  below. 

In  the  later  Vedie,  as  also  in  Uie  epio  literature, 
Bhrign  stands  forth  as  the  progemtw  of  a  ode* 
brated  family  of  priests ;  many  of  his  posterity, 
the  Bbfigns — and  Bhargavas,  *  scions  of  Bh|igu ' — 
are  mentioned  individ^iUy  by  name,  and  for  the 
most  part  thev  enjoy  a  great  reputation.  Bh|igii 
liimaelf  was  neld  to  be  of  Divine  origin,  as  is 
attested  by  so  ancient  an  authority  as  the  AUartya 
Brahma^  (cf.  iii.  33-34) :  the  seed  of  Prajftpati 
was  cast  into  the  fire  by  the  gods,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  spoilt ;  m>m  that  which  first  flamed 
forth  arose  Amtya  (the  sun);  from  the  second 
(flame)  came  Bhfi^,  who  was  adopted  by  Yamna, 
and  hence  Bhrigu  is  a  son  of  Vam^ia ;  that  which 
the  tiiird  time  flashed  bright^  forth  (ocftdsf) 
became  the  Adityas,  and  wat  which  Uie  coals 
(an^Sra)  were  became  the  Annrases,  etc.  Asimilar 
story  is  told  in  the  SeUapathoBrShmai^  (L  4. 5. 13) 
r^ardlng  the  origin  oi  Atri.  Y&eka  (Nir.  3. 17) 
combines  the  two  legends,  saying  that  the  first  to 
arise  from  the  beam  {orchis)  oi  the  fire  was  Bhfigu,! 
then  Ahgiras  from  the  coals  {aiwdra),  and  thirdly 
Atii  from  the  same  place.||  The  Bfihaddtwan 
(v.  07-100)  gives  a  similar  version.  In  the  MaliA- 
bh&rata  (xin.  86.  96ff.).  Bhrign,  Ahgiras,  Kavi, 
Marlohi,  Kaiyapa,  Atri,  eto.,  are  said  to  have 
sprung  from  seea  of  Brahman  which  had  been  cast 
into  the  fire.^  According  to  the  Mcth&bhSrata 
(i.  66.  41),  Bb)ign  was  generated  from  the  heart  of 
Brahman,  while  in  the  Bh&gavcUa  Purai^a  (iiL  12. 
23)  he  is  said  to  have  issued  from  Brahman's  skin. 

That  Bhrieu  was  adopted  by  Varuna  is  intimated 
also  in  the  Mahdbharata  (xiii.  85.  124 ;  of.  L  6.  8) ; 
and  so  be  amtears  as  Bhfigu  Vllmni  in  a  legend 
(Sata^.  xi.  0. 1. 1 ),  which  we  shall  narrate  presently, 
in  TaittiriyaAra^jfoka,  ix.  1,**  and  in  Kfttyfiyana/s 

■  jBArwundt.  t  Bhrigu  in  the  afn^Uur. 

t  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  m  vaaMda  by 
pnlaion. 

^J^erg  derived  from  bkr^^ati,  'to  vosst'i  MrtfjwMlM  M 

I  Itraiva  tr^pam  rtohhaOtv  Udm  Uumtd  A&t^  (AUa- 

patha,  L  4.  6.  IS,  atnva  tvad  Ui^ 

TCt.  IS.  86. 10&(. :  bkr^iti/«vabhrifti^p6reamatigitniki/o 
'AgirdftAawU  I  aAgAramluratiaehehaivakavir  ityaparv'blutvat 
1  lahaJvaiSbhir  utpanno  bhrigvt  tamAd  bhriffvlf  nnrita^ 

**  The  stor}'  in  Taitt.  BrdhmazM,  L  B.  2.  6,  sccording  to  whicd) 
Bfarigu  aprftng  from  a  third  part  of  Indra's  force,  la  a  men 
theologiaal  ■peculathni,  deatgned  to  anpport  the  Mea  that  s 
BbSri^va  must  have  been  present  as  Hotfi  at  the  fnUnt  ia 
queation. 
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Annkr.  to  the  Bigvsd*,  wMoh  speaks  of  him,  or 
Jbaadagni,  «s  the  oomposer  of  Bigreda  iz.  65,  and 
at  him,  or  Ch^avana,  as  the  oomposer  of  x.  19  (both 
of  these  iBilividnals  being  of  Bhriga'a  line).  Beyond 
this,  the  later  Vedic  texts  add  relatiTely  very  little 
to  oar  information  regarding  Bhrigu.  All  tiiat  is 
worthy  of  Interest  is  the  legend  jast  aUnded  to 
tSaiap.  xi.  6.  1.  Iff.).*  It  Is  narrated  here  thxt 
Bh|iga  deemed  himself  wiser  than  his  father 
Vamna,  who,  observing  this,  sent  him  npon  a 
pilgrimage,  on  the  iiQaerstanding  that  on  hia 
return  he  should  relate  what  he  bad  seen.  By 
Vamp's  instructions  he  joomeyed  to  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  He  met  with  dreadful 
things  on  every  hand ;  he  saw  men  catting  their 
fellow-men  in  pieces,  and  th«i  distributing  and 
devouring  the  iragments.  When  he  asked  them 
why  they  pursued  such  a  course,  he  always  received 
the  same  answer :  *  These  men  dealt  thus  with  us 
in  the  other  world,  and  we  now  deal  with  them  in 
the  same  way.'  He  also  inquired  if  there  was  no 
possible  reconciliation,  ana  received  the  reply : 
'Certainly ;  your  father  knows  of  it'  He  comes 
at  last  to  the  region  lying  between  the  East  and 
the  Sonthjt  where  he  sees  two  women,  one  beauti- 
ful, the  other  passing  beautiful,}:  and  between 
them  a  black  man  with  y^ow  eyes,  and  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand.  Bh}iga  is  territied,  and  returns 
home.  From  his  dejeoted  otmdition  Varuna  per- 
ceivw  that  he  has  'seen,'  and  tiien  (8 ff.)' shows 
him  the  meaning  of  what  he  has  seen.  But  the 
explanation  is  certainly  a  disappointing  one  from 
our  point  of  view,  being  simply  a  mece  of  absnrd 
symbolizinK  in  regard  to  certain  {eatores  of  the 
Agoiliotra  festival. 

Amongst  other  refsnnees  to  n^iga  In  the  Brfth- 
mana  literature  we  ought  to  mention  KdufUciki 
Brdhmana,  xxx.  6,  where  the  AftaMiyauas  are 
spoken  of  as  the  worst  of  the  Bbrigns.^  In  Uie 
earlier  texts  the  Bhrigus  and  the  Ahgirases  are 
<dosely  connected,  and  bfifigvahginutt^  indeed  is 
actually  used  as  a  title  of  the  Atliarvaveda.ll  The^ 
are  Ukewise  <rfte&  found  together  tn  the  Mahd- 
MdmtoandtheFHrAtkw.  Apartfimmthesenotices, 
Bhngn  is  mentioned,  along^witb  Atii,  Angiras, 
eto.,  mainly  in  the  list  of  Brahmar^is  and  patri- 
archs. IT  It  is  in  these  texts,  of  course,  that  ne  at 
length  stands  forth  as  in  all  respects  a  ^fi  of 
primitive  times,  while  in  MtA&bhSirata,  iii.  99.  69 
and  xiL  S.  19  he  is  even  exalted  to  the  Devayoga. 

It  is  recorded,  moreover,  in  the  MahAbMrata 
(L  6-7,**  ix.  47.  17-22.  xiL  343.  86)  that  Bhrieu, 
incensed  because  his  wife  Pulomft  had  been  be> 
trayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rak^as  Pnloman 
by  Agni,  cursed  the  latter,  and  ordained  that  he 
must  suffer  the  penalty  of  consuming  everything, 
no  option  being  allowed,  ft  Agni  rebels  against 
this,  resigns  his  function,!):  and  hides  himself.§| 
Gods  and  men,  however,  find  him  indispensable, 
institate  a  search,  and  discover  him  at  length  in 
his  retreat.  But  Agni  resumes  his  work  only 
after  Brahman  has  intervened  with  conciliatory 
words,  and  given  the  assurance  that  he  is  to  l>e 

*  BBS  A.  Wsbsr,  '  ffine  Legsnds  das  Osturthft-BriLhniMK 
eb«r^BtfslMd«Ve^tuiigiiMhd«n  'Aaa^ EDM9lx.m~ 

t  The  puSMB  k  not  ftltogeUwr  olear. 
1  ^MMyAl^mS  sooordlng  to  Sftm*-(iioMaMI,  'ona  tAum 
ImiitirlBnMt.' 

ibBl^aS^^'S^UBS  of  tbs  Athsm-Tsdi,'  lUL 

p.  xxtiS. 

L 101 B.,  Ui  ra!  »  „ 

**  £Ar<0UtmMa  In  tbs  PamtanA-fonon. 

tt  L  S.  U :  mnabhaktollMrtntui;  ix.47.  B :  tan^tkaktatea 
mnkamut ;  xH.  sis.  U :  ¥KrvabMk»at,vttm  uptuMa^ 
.        ''•  ^  -  «MfiUnn»  demanot  (f&.  16 :  Jn^dMA- 

•■nb  hldlDff.pltoe,  M ns  note,  was  tbs  iaallgarbKa,  i.e.  ta 
sMtAo-trM  i^oh  grcw  Id  s  tarnH  (at.  ix.  47.  17)-ttw  tna 
«4ioBa  wood  wss  coDBionly  nssd  lor  imdnaltif  fln  tj  MotktL 


the  devourer  of  all  things,  not  wit^  his  whole 
body,  but  merely  as  the  fire  of  digestion  and  as  the 
consumer  of  flesh.*  Here,  therefore,  the  story  of 
Agni's  withdrawal,  which  is  already  alluded  to  in 
the  Rigveda  as  a  well-known  fact,  is  associated, 
stranflmy  enough,  with  a  curse  uttered  by  Bhrigu, 
the  Vedie  m^tb  regardinc  the  discovery  of  fire 
(see  above)  bemg  thus  simply  reversed. 

The  JfoAdAAdm/a in  another  pas^ago  (xii.  343. 62) 
also  makes  mention  of  a  curse  spoken  by  Bhrigo. 
Umft,  the  daoghter  of  Himavat,  was  loved  by 
Rudia,  but  Bh|igu  also  sought  to  win  her. 
Himavat,  however,  had  to  reject  the  hitter's 
advances,  Rudra  being  already  the  accepted 
Buitor.f  Bhrigu,  enraged  at  this  refusal,  utters 
against  Rudra  tJie  malediotion  that  no  precious 
stones  shall  be  found  in  him,  '  and  to  this  day  the 
word  of  the  holds  good.'  Another  legend  tells 
how  Bh|igu,  try  means  of  a  onrse,  reacaes  A^wtya 
from  the  tyranny  of  Nahu^a  (xiii  99-100).t 

These  are  all  the  really  important  myths  relating 
to  Bhflga  himself,  so  far  aa  lonnd  in  the  epio 
literature.  There  are  numerous  other  legends, 
however,  which  relate  to  individual  members  of 
the  Bbrigu  family.  A  special  instance  is  the  storr 
of  Chyavana,  the  son  of  Bhiiou,  which  goes  bacic 
even  to  the  Rigveda;S  whue  G|itsamada,  the 
author  of  tiie  second  Mandala,  ranks  as  a  descen- 
dant of  Bhiiga.||  As  a  recital  of  the  various 
narratives  in  question,  however,  would  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  tms  article,  we  confine  onrMlves  to  a 
oongenee  of  myths  which  relate  to  the  Bhrigus  in 
a  general  way,  and  which  may,  perhum,  throw 
light  upon  the  passage  in  the  Atharvaveda  (T.  19. 1) 
cited  above  for  further  notice. 

The  following  narrative  is  fbundin  JfaAdMdratoi 
L  178. 11 C  (to  the  end  of  18Q) : 

Kbir  Xirtonm  ms  lord  of  ttis  noriBoo  to  the  Bhrlmi, 
and  uaod  to  knd  tbem  with  gift*.  After  bti  death  his  mio- 
oeMora  MI  into  pennrr,  and  began  to  importune  the  Bhilgus 
for  money.  Onn  aome  of  tbeut,  however,  acceded  to  the 
request ;  ottiers  buried  their  monaj  In  tlie  earth,  while  Bome, 
uain,  handed  thaln  to  BrUunani.  Then  the  Kn^yai  sought 
the  monn  bj  digging,  and,  having  disoovered  iL  they  were  so 
moved  with  rage  that  ther  slew  eveir  Bhrigu  tnev  could  lay 
handa  npon,  not  even  spaiing  ttte  child  in  the  mother's  womb. 
One  of  the  wonten  ^  held  her  yet  unborn  babe  hidden  on  ttie 
hauDtdL**  But  the  Kfjatriyasbevd  of  the  matter,  and  aniroaohed 
the  mother  with  the  design  of  UUing  the  child.  Then  the  ohQd 
forced  a  wa;  through  the  mother's  side,  stood  forth  before  the 
aasaUante,  and  blinded  tbem  with  the  splendour  ot  bis  appear- 
ance, thus  lordng  them  to  cry  for  meroy.  In  order  to  avenge 
the  sufferings  andeigone  by  toe  Bhrigus,  Aurva  resolved  to  blot 
the  whole  world  out  of  eidstence.  but  was  induced  by  the  en- 
treaties of  his  anoeators  to  the  Ore  of  hiswratb  in  the  depths 
of  the  ooean.tt 

Thus  the  massacre  of  the  Brfthmanas,  according  to 
this  legend,  is  followed  by  no  expiation — a  circum- 
stance which  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  normal 
scheme  of  such  narratives,  and  in  particular  with 
the  characterization  of  the  Bhrigus  as  specially 
revengeful.Q  It  need  not  surprise  us,  titerefOTe, 
that  in  other  passages  of  the  epio  and  the  Pur^^at 
a  great  deal  is  said  regarding  the  grrat  ex^nction 
of  the  J^^^aa  by  the  '  BhOigava^  Para^urSma.  g| 

t  A  dUTerwit  experience  waa  that  of  Puloman,  who  had  mads 
his  suit  to  Puiomk  before  Bhrigu  did  so.  See  MaMbhdrata,  L  & 
:  01.  art  AoiBTTA,  i.  leo  t. 

•  Cf.  nscfad.  In  Pischei-Oeldner's  FsdUcAs  Slvdim,  1.  71  f. 

I  Hie  Anukr.  to  the  RIgveda  makes  mention  ot  the  loUowing 
Bb&nravas  as  authors  of  hymns :  Ifa  (x.  171),  Eavl  (ix.  47-41^ 
7fi-7a),  Kiltnu  (vUi.  7»X  Orlteaniada  01.  l-S,  8-4S,  ix.  86.  40-48X 
ObraTana  (x.  IB),  JaiM^cnl  (Ui.  6S.  16-18,  riU.  101,  fx. «!,  6ft, 
67,  16-18,  X.  uS,  187.  VlST},  Bsma  (rilL  lOQ),  Prayoga  (tIU. 
IM),  Tena  Ox.  8B,  z.  IB),  SoaiUnti(U.  4-7Xand8yumaratoil 
Ot.  77-78). 

i  Aooordlng  to  MaMbhdrata,  t.  66.  ««,  this  was  Irufi,  tbs 
daughter  of  Mann  and  the  wife  at  Ohyavana. 

''firw ;  iriMDoe  ths  son  rsoetved  the  name  Aorva, '  risen  from 
ttwhauDob.' 

ft  VhanltbsssTorslnoe  remained,  ashe11-flre(m»dhiedt»ifitAa, 
wlijtBiidnato, aufis ;  aee also HarivsiMa, 2664 IL).  Wabaveheie 
another  case  of  a  ^riga  comMOted  with  a  flre-Iegend. 

tt  Of.alsoJraAaMdr»(a,xlU.».46:Mr^ai)oAyatini|a«d(| 
Iocs  mftAvAmiPddo't'Xa- 

HSes  espscUnj  JfaUMdrats,  UL  110-117;  sod  tor  Oe 
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It  is  alleged,  however,  in  these  passages  that  the 
oriniul  oanse  of  the  f  end  was  that  King  Kftrtartrya 
(or  nis  sons)  had  stolen  a  calf  of  the  sacrificial  cow 
of  Jamadagni."  PantSar&ma,  who  happened  to  be 
absent  at  the  time,  leams  of  the  atrocity  on  his 
retom,  and  kills  KftrtavliTa  with  an  arrow.  The 
sons  of  the  latter  avenge  his  death  hj  slaying  the 
aged  JamadagnL  Then  Para^urftma  takes  an  oath 
that  he  will  extirpate  the  entire  race  of  the 
K^atriyas,  and  '  thnoe  seven  times  did  he  clear  the 
earth  of  the  Kfatriya  caste.'  t 

Here,  once  more,  the  crime  perpetrated  against 
the  o&pring  of  Bbiiga  is  a  seizure  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  colpnts  are  again  descendants  of 
Kartavlrya.  Now  the  latter  are  qaite  distinctly 
spoken  of  as  kings  of  the  Haihayas.  Z  The  Hai- 
turns  and  the  pMterit^  of  K&rtavlrya,  however, 
indode  also  the  T&lajahgha8,8  whom  the  Bh^gns 
are  reported  to  have  oonqnered,  as  the  Angirases 
conquered  the  Nipaa,  as  Bbftradv&ia  the  Vaita- 
havyas-ll  But  the  narrative  in  MahSbhArata, 
xiiL  30,^  sa^  that  the  Vaitahavyas,  too,  be- 
longed to  the  Haihayas.  Let  Qs  now  examine  the 
passage  in  Atbarv.  v.  18.  1 :  Mftgwk  hiOmtvd 
triUJayA  vaitahcKYSh  otfrAMowm,  The  idea  at 
once  snggesta  itself  that  the  incident  reoorded  here 
shonld  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  epic  legends 
iost  referred  to.  In  ttiat  case,  however,  the  cele- 
Drated  song  in  Atliarv.  v.  18,  immediately  preceding 
the  passage  before  as,  appears  in  an  entirely  new 
lights  We  cannot  here  discnss  the  matter  in 
detaUibnt  we  may  at  least  quote  attophee  10-11  :*" 
'  liiey  who  ruled  over  a  thousand,  and  were  them- 
selves ten  hundred,  the  Vaitahavyas,  when  they 
devoured  the  cow  of  the  Brfthmana,  perished  (11). 
The  cow  herself,  when  slaughtered,  came  down 
upon  the  Vaitahavyas,  who  had  roasted  for  them- 
selves the  last  ahthgoM  of  Kesaraprftbandhft.'  If 
this  interpretation  be  cOTrect,  then  the  bhf^f*  of 
T.  19. 1  should  be  regarded  as  meaning  the  Bhpgn- 
family,  while  KesaraprftbandhA  (v.  18.  11)  might 
perhaps  be  identified  as  the  wife  of  Jamadagni.  rt 

As  regurds  the  etymological  explanation  of  the 
word  bhriffv,  we  have  already  noted  that  Y&ska 
(Nir.  iiL  17)  connects  it  witb  bhrifjati,  'roast,' 
while  aocordmg  to  Mithabhdrata,  xiii.  85.  106,  it  ia 
derived  from  the  onomatopoeic  bhjiffi  ^he  *  crack- 
ling' ot  fire.  Macdonell:!:^  suggests  bhrdjati,  'to 
shine.'  BergugnegS  considers  the  Bbpgu-myth 
of  the  Bigveda  to  be  merely  a  more  developed  form 
of  the  tradition  regarding  the  descent  of  fire,  and 
identifies  Bh^iga  with  Agni.  According  to  A. 
Kuhn  II II  and  A.  Barth,in  the  BhriRns  are  personi- 
fications of  the  lightuiDg-flash.  Kuhn  (op.  eit.^ 
13ff.,  '14ff.),  on  the  aasnmjfition  of  the  bnguistic 
equation  bkrigu=d>Kiyv,  tried  to  harmonize  the 
Greek  myth  rewding  uie  descent  of  fire  with  that 
of  the  Veda.  A.  Weber  ***  had  previonsly  oalled 
attention  to  the  affinity  of  bhfigu  and  ^X^,  and 
propounded  the  theory  that  the  tradition  {Saiapaiha, 
xL  6. 1)  ontiined  above  is  a  relic  of  primitive  Indo- 

BnglUi  tmadstioQ  and  psnlM  ^tmt^m  m»  Wlboo,  Ffrttiti- 
i>iinMM.  i.  US. 
*  Aoooidliv  to  MAvoMta-PwdM  Ix.  U.  at  both  OSU  MKl 

t  <».  iiL  117.  9  (WIlMn,  op.  2S). 
t  Of.  4.g.  m.  lis.  ». 

f  See,  e.ff.,  BmIv.  1898,  Bhag.  Pur.  ix.  SS.  280. 
I  MaMbhdrata,  xill.  Si.  US. 

^  Here  King  Titabftrya,  by  lavoar  ot  Bhilgu,  beoomM  a  BrUi- 
maoa.  Hartv.  1808,  and  Bhag.  Pur.  ix.  28.  S»,  call  Titlbotraa 
the  deacendanti  ot  the  TUaJaoghM  aod  the  HalhuMi 

«■  Bloomfldd't  tr.,  SBB  xlO.  170. 
If  Wbo  to  the  epio  li  caUed  BepoUL 

It  Vedie  kf/tholoffv.  1*0:  '  Etymologlcallr  tbe  word  fiJMfru 
mnanrt  "  ahining,"  from  the  root  bkrdj,  "  to  ihiDe." '  See  aleo 
hii  nibeeqaentrateranoaatowoikB  treatiDg  ot  the  interpretation 
ot  the  Bhiign-ntTth. 

H  RaUgian  vMioiM,  1878-88, 1.  62-66. 

MHtnMeunft  d.  Ftuan  u.  d.  OWtrtrankt  (1SG»},  Sff. 
I*  MvOulcgMu  3tudim,  L  (1886),  10  ff.). 

^«[  Lt  fyliffiont  dt  eindt,  Parii.  1886,  8. 

•"-  8ie  arttda  almdr  quotMl,  ZDMQ  ix.  (1866)  Hi. 


Germanic  mythology.  '  The  name  Bhfgu,*  he  says 
(p.  242),  *  corresponds  to  a  nicety  with  the  Greek 
4i\4yu  in  the  name  of  tXeyOat  and  of  the  *\eyiat, 
who  on  account  of  their  arrogance  were  condemned 
to  the  harsh  penalties  of  h^,  while  in  this  story 
Bhrign  for  arrogance  is  sent  there  to  be  a  looker 
on.'  Bnt  Weber  most  nevertheless  admit  that 
relevant  passages  of  the  Bigveda  will  not  fit  in 
with  the  idea  of  a  punishment  of  the  wicked  in 
hell ;  and,  in  fact,  any  one  who  with  unbiased 
mind  compares  the  entire  group  of  Greek  and 
Roman  myths  about  Phlegyas  and  the  Phlegyee  * 
with  the  mdian  group  connected  with  Bhrigu  and 
the  Bhfigus,  will  oe  of  one  mind  with  the  present 
writer  in  holding  that  in  these  we  have  two 
entirely  difieroit  cycles  of  myths,  and  that  accord- 
ingly uw  phonetio  paralleliam  between  bkrigu  and 
^Myv  t  is  a  mere  eoincidenoe.$ 

UiKATima.— Hw  Htaratufa  has  bsw  i/tim  flmmilioat  Um 
■rtfaJs.  EL»Ba. 

BHUIYA,  BMUINYA  ('men  of  the  land,' 

'autochthonesj*  Skr.  bhUmi^  *  the  land').— A  Dra- 
vidian  caste  found  in  the  western  districte  of 
Bengal  and  in  the  Mirzapur  district  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  term  is  naturallyof  rather  vag^e 
significance.  In  the  Census  of  IWI  the  name  in- 
cludes people  from  all  ^rts  of  the  Empire.  Under 
the  names  Bhninyi,  Bhninyii,  Kimyi,  Bhnmift, 
789,078  poaons  are  reoorded,  (M  whom  the  vast 
majority  are  found  in  Bennl. 

I.  ^eUgion  hi  BengaL — ^Dalton,  describing  them 
in  the  lYibutaiy  State  of  Bonai,  states  that  they 
have  their  own  priests  called  Deori  and  sacred 
groves  known  as  Deotft  Sarft,  dedicated  to  four 
deities,  Dftnim  Pftt,  B&monI  Pflt,  Koisar  Fit,  and 
Borftm.  The  first  three  are  brethren,  bnt  tJiere  is 
Bome  difibrence  of  opinion  whether  B&monI  is  a 
male  or  a  female  deity.  This  illustrates  the  vagve- 
nesB  of  their  conception  of  her.  Borftm  ia  the  sun, — 
a  title  also  found  among  the  Orftons  (jf.v.), — and 
he  is  also  worshipped  under  the  name  Dfaann 
Deotft.  There  is  no  representation  vt  him,  bnt  the 
other  goda  are  to  be  found,  each  in  a  atone  in  the 
sacred  giove.  Borftm,  as  the  Creator,  the  first 
and  grMteet  of  their  gods,  is  worshipped  at  the 
sowing  season,  with  the  ofiiari^  of  a  white  cock. 
In  cases  of  sickness,  goats  are  offered  to  Dfisom  Pftt 
and  to  his  brethren.  On  such  occasions  the  goat 
is  nven  by  the  owner  of  the  boose  in  which  the 
sick  person  resides.  At  other  times  the  victim  is 
provided  at  the  oconmon  cost  of  the  people.  l%e 
sacrifices  are  offered  at  the  foot  of  a  saored  tree  in 
the  grove;  only  men  partake  of  the  meat,  and 
the  Deori  receives  the  head. 

The  BhoiTla  ot  South  Loh&rdagi  an  mora  adTanoad  In  the 
direction  of  orthodox  Hindolsm,  and  the  bloodthitaty  tntdair 
ffoddeae,  Thakntini  Hiti,  to  whom  leaa  than  torty  yean  ago 
ate  Hill  Bhulrte  of  Keoajhar  ottered  the  head  of  the  obnodoua 
miniater  ot  titelr  chief,  baa  now  become  the  Hindu  Zhirgi,  to 
whom  a  Bhuif  &  priest  makes  ottering:!  ot  goats  and  aheep,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  worahlppera.  Beddes  this,  their 
ohief  deity,  they  have  a  host  ot  conununal  ghosts,  like  the  srH 
spirits  wUch  beset  the  Handls(o.v.)>iHiOrfcons  'Tow- 
pease  these  ghosts,'  says  Risley,  '^by  oooasional  ofIer1i«s  ot  toma 
and  rioe,  and  tbtu  to  guarantee  the  ownmunity  uainst  the 
ooneequences  ot  theh-  Ul-will,  Is  t^e  spedal  tDnotion  of  ths 
vill^e  I>ahan,  who  leviee  small  subscripcions  tor  this  sort  of 
spiritual  Insnnnce.  The  tribal  deities  lUlchmun  rprobablyCbr. 
9Uhi-muni,  "holy a^f]  uidTulu-bir ["Tuln,  the  bnror]  be- 
long to  a  different  aod  less  primitive  typtk  Rikhmon  is  belieTed 
to  be  the  original  ancestor  of  the  trlM;  while  Toln-lMms  a 
restless  and  valorous  Kiuly4,  who  made  war  npon  the  fodi 
until  thc7  ^>pMsed  his  vrrath  by  admitcJng  him  to  divine 
honours.  I  venture  the  conjecture  that  both  BIkhmun  and 
Tulsi-bir  are  merely  transmuted  totems.'  It  eeems  rim^er  to 
suppose  that  we  have  hers  oasss  ol  trtb^  ancestor-  and  beio- 
worahln.  And  it  ia  wall  to  note  that  tha  names  of  thesedeities, 
which  must  h*v«  oome  from  ths  Hladoi,  show  that  tbs  cult 


*SeetheexhaaitivaBaooaiitlvTailcinBosdhBr,KST8-«3.  , 
t  i.e.  ifaoysaoboaDbeestablluwdi  withi«(erBiioatoMi:{faf< 
'4fiiim,/rigo.mi  bhrdiaU-iJifrm,  ^,fiU8to,gagmn,  oL 

1  See  also  UaodraaU,  Tsitto  JfytJMfyr.USI. 
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mnt  him  wxtma,  or  at  I«Mt  ham  bMn  n-auned,  nndar  Hindu 
lofliUDOe. 

3.  BtligUm  tn  United  Provituxt. — In  the 
United  Provinoea  the  BhniTfts  have  adTanced 
farther  in  the  direction  of  Hinduism  tiuu  thwr 
brethren  in  BeDg&l.  Their  chief  deitj  iB  K&ll, 
who,  as  in  the  case  of  Thaknrftnl  MAtft,  has  prob- 
ably Bucceeded  some  aboriginal  goddess,  such  as 
the  Panrl  or  Pahftrl  Deri  of  the  Bhniyfts  of 
SinghbhQm.  K&li's  shrine  is  a  mde  thatched  hnt, 
in  which  a  mound  of  earth  zaised  upm  aplatform 
represents  the  shxine  of  the  goddeia.  Tney  also 
worship,  by  the  agenoy  of  the  baiga  (vh.  see),  the 
dih,  or  vitbge  gods,  and  the  Earth -goddess  DharU 
Mat&,  with  asacrifioe  of  goats,  young  pigs,  and  fowls. 
Among  their  legendary  heroes  is  Lahang  Bir,  who 
is  pTojHtiated  by  the  rite  of  fire-walkmg.  The 
worshipper,  poasessed  by  the  spirit  of  thenero,  is 
said  to  MUtam  no  injury  by  walking  over  burning 
coals  or  b^  rolling  bis  body  among  thorns.  An 
instance  of  tree-worship  appears  in  tne  rite  at  the 
Anant-chaudas  festivaf  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
a  danoe  round  a  branch  of  the  Karama  tree  {Aniho- 
etphalut  oadamba)  is  made  the  occasion  for  licence 
and  rode  debauchery.  A  man  killed  by  a  tiger 
becomee  a  dangerous  ghost,  and  is  worshipped  at 
the  baghaiU,  a  shrine  erected  at  the  place  of  his 
death.  The  field-deity  is  Hariy&il  Devi,  'the 
Mother-goddess  of  greenery,'  and  to  her  the  baigH 
offers  a  sacrifice  of  fowls  and  an  oblation  of  spinta 
at  the  end  of  the  harvest  season.  They  are  eueful 
to  propitiate  the  dead  by  making  offeriogs  of  food 
to  them.  This  is  done  simply  through  fear  lest 
the  ghosts,  if  n^lected,  may  come  back  and  vex 
the  living.  It  thus  doee  not  amount  to  anoestw- 
worship  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

UtsuniKa— For  BenM] :  Dalton,  Dtacriptivt  SAitoiomi, 
I87S,  p.  141 L ;  RltW.  Tr!to*andC'aiCM,  IWl,  L  llSf. :  Hnoter, 
Oritta,  1S7Z,  tt.  IM.  tb«  United  ProrlnoM :  Crooks.  Tribu 
and  CcuUt  of  Uu  l/orth-W*ittm  Prowinom  and  OudA.  new  ed. 

W.Cbookk. 

BHUTAN.— Bhntftn  is  a  long,  narrow  monn- 
tainous  oonntry  occupying  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Eastern  Himftlayas  for  a  length  of  about  220 
miles.  Ita  l»readth  from  the  Tibetan  border  to 
the  Indian  plains  averages  about  90  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  west  by 
independent  SUddm  and  the  Darjllijag  IHstrict  of 
Bengal,  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  and  on  the  east  by  Tibet  and 
the  territory  of  semi-independent  tribf». 

This  art.  will  sketch  the  life  and  ethics  of  the 
Bhut&neee.   For  their  religion  see  next  article. 

Tb«  ort|:In  of  the  psople  !•  anoertaln.  Tbe  moat  Hkeb  tbeorjr 
to  tiut  the  oaaotrj  ww  orlgiiuUljr  Inhabited  by  peoples  from  the 
Booth,  and  wai  eonqucred  tome  oenturies  ago  b*  Innden  from 
Tibet,  wlio  drore  from  the  mountalM  the  old  dweller*,  except 
tlioee  who  were  made  alarea  bj  the  oooqnerora.  The  preaent 
(  InhabitaDta  Iwar  upmiitakaMe  baoe  of  (doee  afflnitf  in  appaar- 

i  snca  wlUi  tfaeTIbetatn.  and  this  la  the  more  etriUngtbe  farther 

BortbtbejrUTe.  Those  who  Inhabit  the  more  aoutbeni  parte  rlTe 
erldence  of  intonnlngUiiK  with  tlie  daAer  peoplea  of  the  plains, 
and  of  the  inflaenoe  ot  more  anbealthf  nv>ot»>  OomparMively 
tew  Bhut&neee  are  to  be  found  on  tiM  outer  imngee  abattins  on 
the  tdains.  These  have  of  late  rears  been  largvly  oocnpied  br 
NepUi  immigrants,  whoae  haute  asd  custom*  remain  mueh 
<<'  the  same  aa  those  of  thdr  land  of  origin  (see  NsriL);  The 

ooantry  la  spanely  pcmulated.  No  oertsin  informatim  is 
snllaUe  as  to  the  pop^itloD,  thowh  aa  sstiinate  of  110,000- 
80,MO  Bhtrttosss,  AWO  Hs|i>as(wWiafcwbiii»dr»dLswd»w 
from  81kkim)—lipn>Mh)7orer  ranter  than  under  the  mark. 

There  is  no  written  code  of  laws  in  Bhntftn. 
The  inhabitants  say  that  they  bad  such  a  code, 
bat  it  got  lost  in  the  course  of  their  frequent 
fightings.  The  poverty  and  lawlessness  01  the 
peoide  are  ex{HresBed  by  a  Tibetan  proverb :  *  In 

'  Bhntftn  there  are  no  handlea  to  the  pots,  and  no 

law  in  the  land.'  Might  has  been  right.  The 
Government  officers  are  usually  unsalaried,  with 

^  the  inevitable  result  of  extortion  and  injustice. 

The  country  has  been  priest-ridden  in  the  extreme 
Ijj  the  Lamas,  who,  it  is  assarted,        the  wont 
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of  examples  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  The 
population  has  declined.  The  unsettled  politioal 
state  of  the  country  has  accounted  for  this  to  some 
extent,  but  polvandry  and  other  vicious  customs 
have  probably  nad  greater  influence.  Polyandry 
is  more  prevaJent  in  the  northern  parts,  where  the 
connexion  with  Tibet  is  closer.  It  is  excused  on 
the  gronod  of  poverty,  and  is  probably  on  the 
decline.  A  woman  who  marries  the  eldest  brother 
often  becomes  also  the  wife  of  the  other  brothers. 
Polygamy,  too,  is  practised  some.  Govern- 
ment officers  sometimes  keep  wives  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  the  practice  is  being 

{trohibited  the  rulers.  The  marriage  tie  ia 
ooselv  held.  Chastity  has  been  at  a  oisoonnt, 
and  tne  proportion  of  the  people  suffering  from 
venereal  diseases  is  appallingly  lai^  Woman 
naturally  holds  a  freer  and  more  independent  posi* 
tion  than  in  Indi^  and  does  more  than  her  snsre 
of  the  work  of  the  boose  and  the  field.  As  a 
whole,  the  men  are  indolent  and  addicted  to  strong 
drink.  Phyaioally  they  are  robust  and  muscular. 
Their  chief  amusements  are  archery  and  quoits. 
In  character  thev  may  be  described  as  plucky,  hot- 
tempered,  truculent,  avaricious,  and  unforgiving. 
Whue  cmel  to  their  enemies,  they  are  kind  and 
charitable  towards  their  friends.  The  better 
classes  are  courteous  in  manner.  Slavery  or 
serfdom  is  prevalent,  and  on  the  Indiim  frontier 
is  a  village  largely  inhabited  by  escaped  slaves. 
Punishment  for  crimes  is  severe.  For  continuance 
in  theft  the  penalty  is  to  lose  the  right  hand  and 
the  left  foot.  Capital  pnnishment  is  inflicted  by 
drowning  in  a  river.  Religions  exercises  are  well 
attended  to.  The  people  are  superstitious  and 
ignorant.  Education  has  made  little  or  no  pro- 
snress,  and  is  unknown  outride  the  monasteries. 
Personal  cleanliness  is  sadly  neglected.  Judged 
by  present-day  Western  standan^,  the  Bhntftneea 
are  certainly  not  an  attractive  people. 

There  are  many  indications,  however,  that  a 
better  day  is  dawning  in  Bhnt&n.  A  few  of  the 
boys  are  showing  a  desire  for  Western  educi^ 
tion.  The  strong  character  and  higher  ideals  of 
the  present  MahAr&j&,  and  the  notable  change 
which  has  come  over  a  few  individuals  who  have 
been  influenced  hy  contact  with  European  civiliza- 
tion, are  hopeful  signs.  The  recent  unification  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Mah&rfijft  bodes  well 
tor  the  political  future  of  the  land,  and  its  conse- 
quent more  settled  state  will  beneficially  afiect 
Its  moral  condition.  The  people  are  a  sturdy 
stock,  and  once  awakened  out  of  their  lethargy 
and  exclusivenees,  and  delivered  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  L&mas  and  the  evils  of  polyandry,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  their  becoming  a  strong,  inde- 
pendent, and  forceful  race,  and  of  the  country 
entering  npon  a  career  of  prosperity  before  un- 
known. During  the  late  war  with  Tibet,  the 
rulers  eventual^  threw  themselves  enthnaiaatie- 
ally  on  Uie  Svitiah  side,  and  tbey  axe  more 
amenable  than  ever  to  the  advice  of  the  Politioal 
Agent. 

f  rrs*  iTWil  fliw  Ihs  Btsnton  ntarsd  to  at  the  end  (rf  aczt 
•ftloto.  J.  A.  GRAHAH. 

BHUTAN.  BUDDHISM  IN.— Bhutan,  or 
more  correctly  *Bhot&n*  («.«.  'the  end  of  Bhot 
[or  Tibet'],  tne  Sanskritic  name  which  this 
conntry  is  known  to  Europeans  through  the 
Ben^ia  of  the  British  Indian  province  bordering 
it),  18  a  large  independent  pnndpality  aituatea 
in  the  south-eastern  Him&layaa,  wedged  in  be- 
tween Tib^  Sikkim,  and  Aasam.  Its  nUA 
vall^  are  sparsely  peopled  by  a  semi-savage 
Mongoloid  tribe  which  caUs  itself  'Dnk-pa'  (spelt 
kBrug^),  a  term  which  is  also  emfdoyed  to 
denote  the  form  of  Lftmaism  that  is  profMsed  in 
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the  ooantrr.  The  Dnk-pa  Bnddhian,  u  foond  in 
BhoUn,  wnere  it  appean  to  be  the  wde  reooniiied 
form  of  rdieion  therein  pTevalent,  is  of  the 
primitive  nnreformed  type  of  Lftmaiam,  and  ie  very 
thickly  overlaid  by  aboriginal  aDimiatio  colts  and 
the  gross  worship  of  malignant  devils,  so  as  to 
be  soansely  recogoizable  as  Bnddhism  at  all,  save 
for  a  few  exteinals  in  the  wav  of  ajrmboliHn  and 
a  little  deeply-embedded  ethioal  teaching  of  Sftkya, 
the  Master. 

BnddhiBm  appears  to  have  entered  this  ooantry 
for  the  first  time  about  800  years  ago,  when  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent.  A.D.  a  Lama  from 
the  adjoining  border  of  Southern  Tibet  invaded 
BhotAn  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Tibetan  soldiers 
and  forcibly  ocoapied  tbe  ooontoy.  This  L&ma, 
named  Z'ab-dnmg  Kag-dban  inani'igyal,  estab- 
lished a  hierarchy,  somewhat  on  the  modd  of 
that  of  the  Grand  Dalai  L&ma  of  Lhisa,  and  it 
still  surrivee.  Nominally,  this  Bhotftneee  Grand 
L&ma,  or  high  priest,  is  literally  a  priest-king, 
who  bears  the  Indian  title  of  Dharma  Bdjd,  or 
'  Betigions  King,*  and  combines  in  his  hands  both 
the  quritnal  and  temporal  role^  whilst  his  8ae> 
oesBun  ia  arranged  on  (he  re-incamatini  theory* 
by  which,  on  bis  decease,  his  spirit  is  supposed  to 
transmigrate  into  the  body  of  a  newly-bom  male 
child,  who  is  to  be  searched  for  and  identified  by 
omens  and  snpemataral  portents.  The  re^^nlation 
of  the  snocesaion  in  this  way  ia  kept  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  UiOea  priest^  who  nsnallr  send  m  're-incar- 
nation '  from  Iihiaa  or  Central  Tibet.  Daring  the 
ndnoiily  of  tiiis  re-inoamated  priest  a  i^ent  is 
•I^KHnted  for  the  management  of  the  temporal 
ooncems,  and  is  called  Dth-Rajd,  or  'Provinoial 
Regent  or  Governor';  and  he  seems  nsnall^  to 
be  a  secolar  chief.  The  pretentions  and  divine 
nature  claimed  1^  the  (3rand  Lima  of  ^lot&n  is 
evident  in  his  foil  Utle  as  givm  on  his  seal :  *  Chief 
of  the  Realm,  Defender  of  the  FaiUi,  Equal  to 
SarasvatI  [the  Hindn  goddess  of  leaminf^  in  learn- 
ing. Chief  of  all  the  Boddhas,  Head  Expoonder  of 
the  Commentaries,  Caster  ont  of  Devils,  Most 
liOamed  in  the  Holy  Iaws,  God  incarnate,  Abeolver 
ol  Sins,  and  Head  of  the  Best  of  all  Religions.' 

Technically,  the  Dnk-pa  form  of  li&maiiim  is  an 
o&hoot  of  the  hermit  section  of  lAmas  called 
Kar-gvu-pa,  who  follow  the  praotiee  of  the  Tibetan 
saint  Milaraspa  in  laying  especial  stress  on  resi- 
dence in  caves  as  a  means  of  gaining  magical 
powers ;  though  otherwise  the  doctrines  are  gener- 
ally similar  to  those  of  the  old  nnreformed 
L&maism  (iVyin^-«na).  This  Dak-pa  sect  aroae  on 
the  roolr^  Tibetan  hills  which  border  upon  Bhotftn, 
and  on  its  establishment  in  Uiis  lattw  eoant^  it 
adopted  a  fictitioQS  so-called  inspired  'revelation' 
all^^  to  have  been  unearthed  by  a  L&ma  named 
Sah-gyas-glih,  "bj  means  of  which  the  priests  were 
enabled  to  rdaz  still  further  the  Baddnist  obliga- 
tions, whilst  admitting  of  the  retention  en  Woe 
of  uie  popolar  nniit'WorBhip  and  witoheraft. 
Amongst  the  monies  only  a  lew  profess  to  be 
oelibate,  hat  it  is  donbtfol  whether  any  even  of 
these  are  really  so.  The  distinctive  bat  is  of  a 
red  oolonr,  and  that  of  the  head  L&ma  bears  as 
a  badge  a  vertical  cross  formed  hy  two  thunder- 
bolts, with  reference  to  a  legend  of  thunder- 
dragons  {Duk)  which  is  related  in  explanation  of 
the  etymology  of  the  sectarian  title  'D>ak-pa.' 
The  Bnotftnese  laity  as  well  as  the  priests,  nnlike 
the  Tibetans,  shave  their  heads. 

The  monasteries  and  temples  are  of  the  general 
shape  and  appearance  of  thc»e  in  Tibet,  bat  roofed 
over  with  wide  wooden  eaves  to  shed  oflf  the 
excessive  rain  which  falls  in  this  climate.  The 
largest  monastorr  is  at  Tashi-eho*.  which  is  tbe 
residence  of  the  Dharma  RsjA  and  the  capital  of 
the  ooantry.  It  has  been  vldted  and  deeoiibed 


by  Manning,  Bogli^  Tomer,  and  otiien,  apd  b 
BiUd  to  have  about  1000  monks,  though  other 
accounts  plaoe  the  number  at  600.  In  British 
Bhot&n  there  are  small  Dnk-pa  temples  at  Kalim- 
poDg  and  Fedong  near  Darjiling.  The  total  number 
of  Duk-pa  priests  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty, 
but  has  been  estimated  at  about  5000,  or  aboat 
1  to  10  of  the  population.  Only  about  half  reside 
in  cloisters,  the  remainder  being  employed  as  State 
officials  ami  traders.  There  are  also  a  eonrider- 
able  number  of  hermita  and  a  few  nnna. 

UmA'tvwM.'^Sk  A.  BdsB,  Awt  MUrion  to  Bkoton,  UTS; 
W.  Griffith,  JtrnmcOi,  1847:  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  fftaolMM 
JomrnaU,  1S64.  L  US,  STS;  Sir  C  R.  M^Ahun,  MinUM  ^ 
BofU  and  Jfaimdv,  1879,  It,  S7,  vto. :  S.  Tomer,  fmtaMy 
ta  1A«  COwt  oj  tlu  9WkM  Xsim  in  TiStt,  UOO,  pp.  818.  oto. ; 
L,  A.  WsddeD,  ^iMwr  tks  BtaotepM,  1806,  pp. 

r  >iis  iw*  &  jr»itofiisri9«ri^  iM»-q».  88*. 

L.  A.  Wadodx. 


BIBLE. 

[W.  Saitdat.] 

The  word '  Bible  *  has  onne  to  mesn  substantially 
a  sacred  book.  Thns  we  might  say  that  the  Qar*&n 
is  the  Bible  of  Mohamnuubns.  When  we  speak 
of  *  Me  Bible,'  we  mean  the  sacred  book  of  Chris- 
tians. But  this  is  a  derived  sense.  Our  Engli^ 
word  oomes  from  the  Greek  through  the  Latia. 
The  Greek  original  meant  simply  'books'  in  the 

C'  ral;  f&  0t^da  was  a  particular  colleetioi  of 
IcB,  w  more  strictiy  of  rolls.  In  this  sense 
the  use  of  tbe  word  goes  back  to  the  prologne  to 
EceleBiastiona  (e.  130  B.C.) ;  cf.  1  Mao  12^.  Whea 
the  Greek  pifikla  was  transliterated  into  Latin,  it 
came  to  be  treated  as  a  singular  and  a  feminine. 

Itae  aeriiart  exunple  ot  tUa  tm  known  to  the  wrlterk  tbet 
liv«B  1^  sir  Junes  Hnmr,  OBD,  ;  it  ooeun  in  e  Ubnfy 
ostalopie  of  tbe  9th  oent.  <Be>Aer,  Catal.  Bibiiiah,  Antiq. 
Ik  42,  of.  p.  172).  Jerome  OMd  tbe  term  lnbti«iK»oa  (Mm)  (an 
Oenge,  a.v.)— eo  axpteaaire daalffnetioD  of  tbe  'divine  Ubnif' 
oompraaaed  into  e  ringle  volume;  and  thta  term  ooonn 
freqaantly  In  the  oetAlapiaa  of  the  Mb  ud  lOtb  oanta.  (Baekar, 
op.  ett.  pp.  4, 18,  le,  17,  H,  48,  eo,  etc.).  Tbe  iroid  cbr- 
eoteriauo  of  OMakMlcHraaCfc  487-480)  lafondMtaf;  weremambar 
that  Juatinlu  pubUabed  Ua  PaMteta  In  SSS.  end  Osadodom 
hla  /natttutaa  MNiutH4. 

At  the  time  when  (be  bwte  whMi  we  oen  tbe  Hble  ware 
writtao,  the  tMuelfona  for  shook  to  teke  was  tbe  loD.  Altar 
the  Invention  of  writhw,  the  materiel  ot  boote  wtod  aoaae- 
whet  with  tiDM  end  ^soe.  Tbe  Babrlonlans  wrote  irith  e 
abeippdnton  elsy.  Tbe  HArew  ooUecUon  that  we  cell  Aa 
OT  WM  wrtttan  mstnlr.  U  not  anUralr,  on  aMiu.  Witta  ttie 
netaiml  nonaervstiam  mA  obtafau  la  mettais  of  nlMon,  the 
Jaws  to  thia  daj  make  vm  of  leeUier  and  of  tbe  nU  Eorm  tor 
the  aacred  vdame.  The  smpblo  eoene  (Jer  86)  In  whieb 
Jebtdakin  cuts  to  pleoaa  end  bums  the  roU  tbet  had  Jnat  baa 
read  to  him  wlU  fire  en  Men  of  the  ontwerd  a|meieM&  The 
Oreek  books  ttiet  w»  osU  tbe  NT  were  produoed  under  a 
dUIarant  end  moie  ednnoed  dviUnttien,  tut  of  the  Gneeo- 
Romen  enqrire.  By  thia  time  the  material  ocHnmonlr  a*ed  tor 
books  wee  pepTiaa  (S  Jn'i) ;  end  tt  la  probable  that  moat  ot  the 
boohs  of  KT  were  orieuiellj  written  on  pepjTua  (tbonfta 
perebmentiaaMiittmMdln  tTl  ^  Bat  elflu  in  tbe  eaae  of 
OTendot  NT  tbe  form  edopted  waS  tbet  of  tbe  roIL  with  tbe 
text  written  In  riendar  rertlael  oolnmna.  Ttt»  ▼oinrae  wea 
held  in  both  beada,  wltli  one  or  two  oolumne  eznoead  to  view 
e«  a  time,  and  wee  nlled  op  iriUi  tbe  left  bend  end  uorollad 
with  tbe  right  ee  it  wee  reed. 

There  WM»  oonrentlonal  alae  lor  tbe  nH,  whicli  deterodaed 
rao^bly  tbe  langtb  of  s  book.  It  ««a  (or  tUa  reeaon  that 
the  Twelve  HIaor  Prophets  wan  written  on  *  atngle  roU  and 
oonnted  as  «  single  book.  Ia  tbe  oldeet  Hebrew  tnuUlira,  aa 
ffiw  ta  the  TUmnd  (BdM  MArd,  14)  end  atill  otaerved  In 
Genaea  end  Pimdilisa,  the  wder  of  the  Prophetical  Booka  ia 
that  of  length :  Jer.,  bMC,  Ia»  Uin.  Proph.,  oMreqionding  to 
eeoh  ottaeraa  24:  n;  18:  iTfBiidde}.  [In  like  manner  b  »T 
the  osnal  (»der  of  the  Paoline  Btriatlea  If  rongbly  that  of  length.) 
From  the  caatMn  ot  writing  more  then  one  aborter  book  on  tba 
■ame  roll  haa  eriaen.  Quite  Innooeatly.rtbe  attribatioo  ot  soma 
writioge  that  were  onglnaUy  without  name  to  wrong  antbon^ 
e.ff-aeveral  anonvmottsoomptMdUona  that  now connder  the  neme 
of  laaiah,  a  alniUar  anonjraoua  oompodttan  (or  oooiparftleni) 
added  to  the  propheor  ot  Zecbariab,  eto. 

The  Christian  Bible  then  was  a  donUe  ocdleotian 
of  rolls.  That  is  its  external  description*  bat  <wlr 
external.  It  is  of  more  importuioB  that  boto 
ndumes  consisted  of  coUeetioiu,  and  that  botb 
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these  ooUeotions  were  regarded  as  taered.  We 
shall  hare  to  follow  the  line  of  inquiry  thus  nig- 
geeted  for  both  OT  and  MT.  And  when  we  fa&re 
otRie  BO,  wa  shall  have  to  oonsider  how  the  Bible  is 
xvgixded,  or  ooght  to  be  iqgaided,  at  the  pment 
dw.  In  other  words,  the  midn  tnatm«Dt  of  out 
aoDjeet  will  naturally  be  historical,  bat  t^e  final 
Munming  up  will  be  ratiier  doe^nal;  and  the 
history  shoud  take  nieh  a  form  as  to  explain  the 
doctrine. 

It  dwaU  be  aniUmd  at  tho  ontnt  ttMt  la  what  foDom  tba 
teoad  ramhi  of  oritJckm,  m  at  ths  pnamk  time  wld«l7 
aoMpt«d,  ara  pnmppowd.  That  If  to  mj,  tlw  vaatX  Hterair 
analraia  o(  tha  Hexatauch  and  tha  Historical  Books,  and  w 
iDDoh  at  tha  eriticinn  o(  Um  ProphsU  and  otbar  booki  m  Is 
oommoo  to  tha  beat  wriUrm,  are  taken  for  fraotad.  It  Is  also 
taken  for  crantad  that  a  Una  Is  piaatkNdly  drawn  acro«  tbe 
hMorr  by  Um  promulgation  ol  the  Book  of  Deataronomj  In 
B.a  821;  those  portiora  of  the  Uceratm*  wUch  aarame  the 
aingle  antborlsed  oentre  of  wonhlp  and  the  fnlly  derelopad 
Usrandiical  sjrstein  of  Priests  and  I* vitas  being  placed  after 
tbat  date,  and  thoaa  wUoh  do  not  make  thsae  aasnmptkuis 
bdnc  plaoad  before  it.  These  fundamental  principles  of 
wUuNii  bare  bow  been  before  tbe  worid  for  to  Ions,  and  they 
ba¥a  bam  lo  doady  and  aererelr  tested  In  the  dafij  work  ii 
so  many  oompetent  and  able  scbcrian,  tbat  at  least  In  the 
ojrfnkm  of  the  present  writer  thej'  most  be  n>g»rded  aa  verified 
and  astabUsbad.  The  atandatd  for  moat  >™f't«*'  atudenta  li 
BubatantiaUr  that  of  Driver,  ItOnA.  to  Us  LUsnttiin  dS  tU 
or  (dted  as  hOT ;  from  1801). 

Tbe  ablest  praaentotlon  ot  the  other  (more  oomplatelr  oon- 
■arrative)aideUDr.Orr'aiVDNff»(t^lAaOr(trDml»0S>.  The 
ptaaant  wrltar  haa  mnoh  iTmpathr  wtth  Dr.  Orr^  view  of  tbe 
rdlgions  ohaiaoter  and  uae  of  OT ;  indeed.  It  la  part  of  the 
poipoae  of  this  art  to  abow  that  a  view  not  aaaintiaHy  dis- 
BlmDsr  amerma  natnnUy  from  critical  itodr  oa  the  Unes  of 
Dr.  Driver  aitd  moat  at  least  xA  Us  SngUah  alBas,  though  it  la 
Bo  doobt  bna  that  a  dUferent  oonatraotkm  fa  put  npon  the 
faialB  tr  aome  In  Oraat  Britain  and  bgr  a  gteatar  nnmbar  on  the 
OoBtiBant.  KtaateprclMAljtnMtUtthmia  atUI  room  for 
oooalderable  oorrectlon  rA  oritiosl  theories  lo  deua  Bat  as  a 
whole  tha  writer  flnda  It  Impeaalble  to  think  that  "Dt.  Orf% 
podtloB  iapomanentlT  tanaUe,  or  thatttaa  main  Unaaof  the  oon- 
atroottonopposadtomabavabaeaproTedtobaimtaiisMa.  The 
prinetela  noderljrlnf  the  ptaiMt  an.  la  that  on  its  Utararr  and 
fitorkal  rida  CbeBlble  morti  be  itiidM  Ilka  any  other  book 
(r^.  like  or  like  tba  mediwnl  ohronkiles,  which  supply  a 
baWar  paimlW  lor  soma  parlaof  tha  problem),  bat  tbat  ft  doea 
not  theralon  loltow  that  In  other  rameota,  and  la  aariioular 
aa  a  nlMoDB  revelatiOB,  the  Bible  la  osfy  on  tba  mne  wltb 
theae.  The  obteot  la  to  discover  how  far  tbe  snslogiea  with 
olharbo^aiwothtr  rellgiona ezteaA  and  what  than  fain 
Oa  BlUa  that  datadiaa  ttaell  frmn,  aid  riaea  abora,  tba  broad 
ptaMMNaaaa  ot  other  raUi^ona 

bTw^wida  and  Intrioataa  SaM  H  fe  Innltabfa  that  axperi- 
marts  ahould  be  oonataotl;  gdnf' on ;  and  tha  raovt  fnoorHona 
of  ttia  AasrrioloiiiatB  and  aAdiota  of  Oaaaparatha  BeUi^ 
have  baaa  of  tUa  oharseter.  U  esoaot  be  said  that  effliar 
theae  axperimenta  or  otbeia  <llka  thoaa  of  ProL  Kardmana  of 
Le7den)ha»e  realbr  bfonght  tha  qnaatlon  any  ntarar  to  tlie 
standpolat  ot  Or.  Orr.  ft  would  bo  tmer  to  aay  that  reeent 
vaata  nave  aeen  a  oonaoUdatkn  and  gananl  sUaiialhanhig  ol 
tbapoaltloooritlolBed. 

I.  SISTORT  OF  OT. 

I.  How  tbe  Books  of  OT  came  to  be  written. 
We  b^in  by  asking  onrselTes  how,  hanutuly 
spedkinff,  did  the  books  oi  OT  oome  to  be  written  ? 
It  is  inM  on  Ois  side  that  we  find  the  same  kind 
of  influences  at  work  as  in  other  ancient  literature. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  among  scholars  that 
the  oldest  pieces  in  OT,  and  tiiose  most  nearly 
contemporaty  with  the  earlier  events  deeoribed, 
are  the  Bongs. 

(1)  Fragments  of  ameient  Song.—Tbem  is  more 
analogy  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose  between  the 
bepnnings  of  Israel  and  the  begmnings  of  Greece. 
The  literaturee  of  both  peoples  oegan  with  poetir, 
and  not  with  prose.  Sometimes  one  sees  the 
^ueralization  broadly  laid  down  that  all  national 
uteratnres  began  witn  poetry  ;  and  this  is  doubt- 
less widely  troe ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  prored  of 
tbe  oldest  civilizations  of  all,  those  of  Babylonia 
and  Egypt.  We  are  struck,  howerer,  by  the 
resemwinoe  between  the  bards  of  the  Odyssey, 
Fbemins  and  Demodocus,  Hinging  to  the  lyre  in 
the  halls  of  chieftains,  and  the  frsfments  of 
primitive  song  preserved  in  the  Bible.  The 
difference  Is  due  simply  to  the  different  condi- 
tions and  state  of  society.   The  scene  is  not  the 


almost  feudal  banj^oet  in  the  hall  of  the  noble,  but 
the  tribal  gathering  round  the  well  (Nn  21^'- 
Jg  S''- And  the  character  of  the  songs  is  just 
what  we  might  expect:  they  are  impassioned 
ntteraaoea  of  Um  nattual  man :  lammtB  for  tiie 
dead  (2  Sam  8*^),  exultatitm  over  the  fallen 
foe  (Gn  4**,  I  Sam  21"),  denunciation  of  the  enemy 
(Nn  21'T-N  23TJL  or  of  the  baekwaid  and  faithless 
mend  (Jg  S"- and  praises  no  less  fervent  of  the 
helpful  aDy  CJg  6'*- »■>)  even  though  stained  with 
treachery  {ib.  tt.***").  But,  along  wiUt  this,  we 
note  a  very  genuine  and  en&nmastio  devotion  to 
Jabweh  as  Imel's  God :  Uie  wan  oi  Israel  are  Hit 
wars  (Nn  21"  1  8  18"  25") ;  Israel  cannot  prosper 
without  His  blessing  (Jg  This  im- 

plies quite  definitely^  though,  of  course,  in  general 
terms,  the  great  covenant  at  Sintu  (compare  the 
reference  in  Jg  6** ').  Some  of  the  songs  are  qnoted 
expressly  from  the  Book  of  Jashar,  t.e.  *of  the 
Upright,'  apparently  a  book  in  which  WMO  sung 
the  deeds  of  the  hraoes  or  worthies  of  Israel, 
where  the  name  at  least  suf^^ts  something  of 
that  moral  standard  which  tegan  to  be  enforced 
as  Israel's  side  of  the  covenant,  just  as  'tha 
righteous  acts  of  the  Lord'  (Jg  S")  were  tbe  acts 
oiHis  covenanted  sncoonr. 

(2)  Continuom  hittory  in  Prope. — The  snatches 
of  song  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  scattered 
and  fntgmentary  remains  of  a  larger  body,  have 
come  down  to  us  embedded  in  later  texts.  The 
latMt  of  the  songs,  however,  must  have  been  little 
earlier  than  the  narrative  in  which  they  are  found. 
By  the  time  of  David  a  prose  s^le  must  have  been 
fiuly  developed  by  the  side  of  the  poetry.  The 
compaiatiTefy  settled  conditions  and  rapidly 
advancing  oiviliiation  of  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  soon  gave  the  impulse  to  historical 
oompoeittcm,  of  which  we  have  a  fine  example  in 
the  story  of  David's  court  and  family  contained 
in  2  S  9-20,  with  which  should  go  1  K  1.  2.  So 
admirable  b  this  narrative,  so  fresh  and  living,  so 
truthful  in  its  general  tenor, — recording  events  as 
they  really  happened,  without  undue  preference 
either  for  one  partv  or  for  another, — that  more 
than  one  leading  scholar  {e.g.  Budde  after  Duhm) 
lias  traced  it  to  'the  archives  of  the  house  of 
Abiathar,'  the  priest  who  followed  the  fortunes  ot 
David  from  the  time  when  he  was  fteeing  before 
Saul,  but  was  involved  in  the  eonspiiaoy  of 
Adonijah,  and  compelled  to  retire  in  disgxaoe  to 
his  home  at  Anatbotb  (1  K  2"). 

As  Thucydides  in  his  exile  set  himself  to  write 
tha  history  of  the  Peloponneeian  War,  so  Abiathar 
may  have  used  his  retirement  to  describe  the 
events  in  which  he  had  borne  an  active  part. 
Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  person  of 
AlnaUiar,  his  name  may  well  be  taken  aa  a  symbol 
of  tha  oonditions  under  which  this  earliest  and 
beet  of  all  the  specimens  of  Hebrew  historical 
writing  was  composed.  In  1  Samuel  there  are  two 
distinct  strains  running  side  by  side,  and  several 
times  leading  to  duplicate  versions  of  the  same 
event.  It  is  ^uite  possible  that  the  earlier  stnin 
may  be  a  continuation  backwards  of  the  narrative 
of  2  S  9-20.  It  is  also  possible  tbat  in  these 
nearly  contemporary  chronicles  we  are  to  see  the 
beginning  of  the  school  which  first  took  in  hand  to 
trace  back  the  history  of  Israel  to  its  orirais,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  carried  ita  researches  into 
the  traditions  of  the  race  as  far  back  as  Creation 
itself.  Such  was  tiiework  of  the  so-called  Jahwist 
(Icnown  by  the  symbol  J).  If  both  in  this  case  and 
in  other  later  cases  scholars  have  recourse  to 
what  may  seem  the  refinement  of  distinguishing 
successive  hands  as  J*  J^  etc,  all  that  is  meant  is 
that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  work  was 
produced  not  so  much  by  a  single  author  as  by  a 
school,  in  which  one  writer  took  up  the  pen  from 
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another,  as  the  monks  did  in  the  teriptoria  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  These  writers  are  ofinally  anony- 
moos,  for  the  idea  <A  literary  property  in  sach 
departments  as  histtMrr  had  not  yet  arisen ;  indeed, 
it  never  beoame  estauished  among  the  Helvews 
as  it  did  amoi^  the  Greeks. 

When  once  the  example  was  set  on  so  snb- 
Btautial  a  scale  as  by  J,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  followed.  What  J  did  in  the 
Southern  Kingdom,  an  interval  of  time  E  did 
in  the  Northern.  There,  too,  a  school  of  historians 
seems  to  have  taken  nwt,  who,  like  J,  undertook 
to  commit  to  writing  the  folklore  enrrent  among 
the  Northern  tribes,  espedally  Ephraim.  This 
Northern  bcHooI  wonld  seem  to  have  been  more 
directly  under  the  influence  of  the  propliete,  who 
by  this  time  had  become  powerfuL  We  Know  that 
the  ]^phet8  joined  twetber  in  bands  or  companies, 
and  it  18  luit  impo8Bil&  that  the  writii^  of  history 
may  have  been  one  of  the  forms  of  their  aetivilj 
(of.  Kantnch,  'Bel.  of  Israel,'  in  EDB,  toL  v.  p. 
666^).  It  is  interesting  to  possess  two  lines  of  tradi- 
tion so  clearly  and  sbrongly  marked  as  J  and  £. 
It  would  seem  that  after  a  period  of  separate 
existenoe,  perhaps  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  in 
B.a  722,  when  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
Norton  Kingdom  naturally  took  refnga  with 
their  InretJiren  of  the  South,  the  two  li^  were 
definitely  brought  together  in  a  oomUned 
narrative,  JE. 

(3)  The  writing  Prophett  of  the  earlier  period. — 
So  far  we  have  had  to  do  with  literature  that  was 
not  in  its  primary  purpose  moral  or  religious. 
The  nati(mal  traditions,  as  they  were  first 
oommitted  to  writing,  seem  to  have  told  an 
unvarnished  story.  Tbe^  reflect  the  national 
oharacter,  with  its  nndiscipUQed  passions  and  its 
traits  of  cunning  deceit  and  fierce  revenge.  These 
features  are  prominent  enough  in  the  somewhat 
distant  and  idealized  biographies  of  the  patriarchs : 
they  are  still  more  prominent  in  the  wild  scenes  of 
the  Book  of  Judges ;  and  they  are  prominent  even 
in  the  life  of  Saul  and  the  faunily  history  of  David. 
Tliroughoat  all  these  periods  we  can  see  that  the 
religion  of  Israel  was  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
moralized ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  pure 
monotheism.  It  began,  like  the  religions  of  the 
nations  around,  with  the  cult  of  sacred  stones  and 
trees ;  it  tolerated  the  use  and  worship  of  images 
rteraphiiit.'Gn31»-»-**.Jgl7*,  ISlf^i  'ephod' 
^edblyJ,^J|  8"  17«  18"-»;  'rtrango  gods,'  Gn 

These  things  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
idolatiy.  They  did  not  begin  to  be  idolatry 
until  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Seooim. 
Commandment  had  been  oleariy  riren  aaA  dearly 
apprehended.  Before  that  time  they  were  rather 
heliM  to  worship,  enabling  the  primitive  man  to 
realize  that  he  had  an  objeot  of  worship  out^ 
side  himself.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  take  in  all  at  once  so  vast  an  idea  as 
that  of  a  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  was 
obliged  to  uae  cnitohes  or  ateppingHrtoiies  to  higgler 
things. 

And  yet  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  work  of 
Moses  lies  in  tbo  background.  Bven  the  earlier 
documents  show  a  consciousness  that  Israel  bad  a 
special  misdon  among  the  nations.  It  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  miasion  that  Abrsiham  had  been 
eaUed  from  tho  Baat»  and  that  the  fortunes  of  his 
desoendanta  were  nibjeot  to  a  Divine  guiding, 
bringing  good  o«t  of  evil  (Gn  fiO").  We  nuigbt  say 
generaUy  that  this  side  of  things  comes  out  in 
proportion  as  the  prophetical  influence  makes 
itself  fel^  and  therafore  especially  in  the  later 
strata  of  tiie  utfrative.  Sometimes  this  is  to  the 
detriment  of  the  histrar  SB  each:  oontrast,  <.|r-,the 
treatment  of  Uie  cvi^i  of  the  monandiy  in  the 


earlier  version  (1  S  9M0»  ll>-'i-»  i8»-»- >»••»■ » 
14)  and  in  the  later  (1  S  7.  8.  10>t-**  12.  IS). 

The  literature  so  far,  as  we  have  said,  shows 
indeed  to  some  extent  a  religious  influence  and 
shaping,  but  not  as  yet  a  definite  and  joedomi- 
nant  religious  purpose.  We  come  to  this  first  in 
the  works  of  the  so-called  '  writing  FrophetA.' 
Prophecy  had  been  from  the  first  an  essentially 
religious  institution,  but  in  its  earlier  phases  liie 
forms  that  it  assumed  were  crude  and  rudimentary 
(1  S  10*-").  The  action  of  Nathan  in  the  reign  of 
David  is  a  clear  advance  upon  tiiia  (2  S  7'*" 
12*'"}.  These  aotaviUes  culminate  in  Uie  eneii^etie 
reforms  of  Elijah  and  Etisha.  But  by  this  tune, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  prophets  had  probably  begun 
to  put  the  hand  to  the  pen  in  the  form  of  history. 
The  impulse  to  this  may  have  come  with  the 

Sineral  advanoe  of  civilization ;  in  the  oourt  of 
avid  and  Solomon  there  were  alreadysearetaries 
and  perhaps  a  'ohnmioler'  (2S  8»  IK 4^  BVm). 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  something  more  than 
this  general  tendency  at  the  b^inning  of  written 
prophecy.  There  was  a  higher  form  of  prophecy 
and  a  lower.  The  professional  prophets  fell  into  a 
groove,  and  oontented  tiiemselves  with  repeating 
the  aooepted  maxims,  whieh  were  vdigunu  u 
their  origin  but  did  not  represent  the  demr 
insight  of  religion.  Suoh  a  lower  truth  was  the 
doctrine  tliat  had  grown  up  of  an  impendii^ 

1'adgment,  a  'day  of  the  Lord,'  upon  the  heathen, 
t  arose  out  of  the  genuine,  if  self-regarding, 
attachment  of  Israel  to  its  God,  and  the  confident 
belief  that  He  would  one  day  avenge  His  people 
upon  their  enemies  and  oppressors.  But  it  was  a 
sturtling  novelty  when  the  prophet  Amos 
announced  that  this  ju^;ment  would  be  turned 
against  Israel  itself,  just  because  it  was  the  diosen 
people  (Am  S»  S*  *  6"  8«-  »  9*-*).  As  this 
announcement  was  of  the  nature  of  protest,  and 
ran  counter  to  all  the  popular  ideas,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  the  prophet  should  wish  to  place 
it  pennanentiy  on  record,  so  that  his  words 
mi^t  be  verified  W  the  event.  We  know  tiiat 
tiiey  were  so  verifiea,  and  the  same  kind  of  motive 
seems  to  have  been  present  witb  t^e  other  prophets 
of  judgment  and  doom.  These  were  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets,  and  tbmr  scathing  and  searohing 
addressee  were  the  strongest  of  all  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  in  tiie  building  up  of  Israel  as  a 
peoiueCwGod. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  prophecv  oonld 
be  only  in  one  k^,  and  critics  have  probably  gone 
too  far  in  eliminating  the  notes  of  hope  and 
promise.  An  Isaiah,  when  the  occasion  came, 
could  himself  bind  up  the  wounds  whieh  be  had 
made.  But  it  is  ohanoteristio  of  tiie  pn^theti  to 
xedst  the  tendencies  of  the  natnral  man,  and  to  be 
always  pointing  the  people  upwards  to  higher 
things. 

The  Frophetioal  Books  stand  out  as  the  most 
characteristic  and  the  most  tonly  inspired  of  the 
contributions  which  God  made  through  Israel  to 
the  religioas  edneation  oi  the  world.  Written, 
many  oT them  as  with  the  hearths  bkwd,  in  daa^ 
and  sufiering  (Amos,  Jeremiah),  or  under  the  stug 
of  bitterest  personal  experience  (Hos  1-3,  Ezk  2t, 
and  we  may  surelv  add  Is  S3},  they  were  always 
above  the  highest  level  of  their  surroundings,  and 
the  trut^  brought  out  in  them  form  •  oonUuuons 
revelation. 

(4)  Thehiitorvo/lMwae/araethsDMUtronomie 
S^ormation.  —The  Helwew  tradition  certainly  was 
not  wrong  in  ascribing  the  importance  that  it  did 
to  the  work  of  Moses.  Werepeatedly  find  tbelines 
of  later  development  oonverging  backward  upon 
that  work.  Although  the  bdiu  to  which  it  nve 
expresdon  may  be  more  correctly  deseribed  as 
Henotheiam  than  as  MtmotheiBm— althcmg^  that 
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is,  it  danoCed  rather  tiie  omtoaatntion  of  Israel's 
derotion  vpan  one  God  than  the  aheolate  aasertion 
that  then  was  no  God  bat  me — it  nevertheless 
contained  ■  within  itself  the  seeds  of  the  later 
Honotheism.  The  Deuteronomio  '  Hear,  O  Israel ; 
tb.9  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,*  is  omy  a  step 
beyond  what  Moms  must  have  taoght,  or  what  God 
tan^tMoeea. 

niere  is  also  eTet7  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Heh.  tradition  was  ru^t  in  oonneoting  the  work  of 
Moms  with  a  great  historical  crisis  and  deliver- 
anoe,  thon^  the  aoooont  both  of  this  and  of  the 
letiS^ons  cnsiB  that  followed  appears  to  have  come 
down  to  ns  with  a  certain  amount  of  idealization. 
What  we  have  is  no  oontemporaiy  record,  and  not 
even  a  record  based  to  anj  extent  npon  writings 
now  lost  bat  cmoe  nune  nearly  oontemporary. 
Perhaps  the  <mly  instanoe  in  whidi  we  can  lay  the 
finger  on  such  an  ancient  anthority  is  the  Song  of 
the  Well  in  Nn  21"-  with  the  other  songs  in  the 
same  oh&pter  (w.i**  fox  both  £x  16  and  Nn 
23. 24  are  probably  later.  The  Egyptian  plagues 
and  the  story  of  the  Exodus  are  ideauxed.  Bo,  too, 
is  tiie  descnption  of  the  giving  of  the  L*w  from 
Mount  Sinail  In  other  words,  frtm  the  point  of 
▼iew  of  strict  historical  fact  the  narrative  of  these 
events  bears  to  the  narrative  of  the  revolt  of 
Absalom  the  same  kind  of  relation  as  (let  us  say) 
in  livy  the  narrative  of  the  taking  of  Borne  by  the 
Gaols  bears  to  the  narrative  of  the  Hannibalio 
Van.  In  tiw  on*  can  folklore  has  been  at  work, 
in  the  otliar  oaM  not,  or  very  sparingly.  Jnst  as 
there  survived  throughout  the  East  um  indistinot 
monory  of  a  great  dewtructive  flood  of  tiie  Euphrates 
or  the  Tigris,  soalsovrithin  a  narrower  oircle  there 
must  have  survived  the  memory  of  scone  portentous 
volcanic  eruption,  which  thef<ukloreof  Israel  came 
to  assoeiate  witii  the  greatest  event  in  it*  religious 
histoiy.  Sttdi  aasociati<Hi  was  verr  natural,  be- 
canw  it  was  phenomena  of  ttus  Kind — thunder 
and  U^tning,  storm  and  tempest,  earthquake  and 
votoano—that  brought  home  to  the  Hebrew  mind, 
aa  noUiing  else  did,  the  preeence  and  the  power  of 
God.  So  it  came  about  that,  when  the  more 
remote  traditions  of  Israel  were  being  collected 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  monarchy,  we  story  of 
the  Wanderings  in  the  Wilderness  and  the  legisla- 
tion of  Sinai  assumed  their  present  farm. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  nomadic  period, 
which  may  have  been  broken  for  a  time  by  partial 
settlemenl  in  Egypt,  preceded  the  permanent 
settiement  of  Israel  m  Canaan.  *  And  we  may  well 
believe  that  Moees,  taldng  advantage  of  the  events 
of  which  we  have  spoken,— and  indeed  specially 
raised  up  and  inspired  God  lor  this  purpose,— 
may  have  joined  together  the  tribes  in  closer  con- 
federation, and  cemented  the  bonds  between  them 
by  a  great  and  impressive  religious  foundation, 
wniob  lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  people  as 
the  giving  of  a  Law.  If  we  seek  to  know  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  this  law-giving,  we  n»y  find 
it  desoribed  in  Ex  18  (JE),  where  Jethro  asks 
Moses: 

>VbM  !■  thti  thing  tbftt  thou  do«st  to  tlw  pMplsT  whr 
■IttMtthoathrBaltklOM,  ud  tiM  peo)^  lUnd  «boafc  Uim 
trom  morning  onto  aran  t  And  Uom  nld  tmto  hit  tattaer-in- 
bkw,  BeoHiM  Um  pwnila  ooaw  onto  dm  to  Inquire  of  Ood :  when 
thtj  tmn  «  nfttter,  ibaj  ooma  onto  nw ;  «nd  I  Judn  botween 
»  mmn  and  hte  netghboor,  Md  I  tnkk*  th«m  know  tm  ■tatoUa 
of  Ood,  and  hi*  Um. 

Or  the  description  becomes  still  nearer  (if  we  do 
not  suppose  too  high  a  degree  of  organization) 
in  the  verses  a  litue  further  oa,  where  Jetbro 
advises: 

•B*  ttaoa  tor  ttas  mopk  to  Qod-wii,  asd  brinf  tboa  ths 
oaoMa  onto  Ood :  aztd  tbou  ihtit  teach  Uiem  the  statatca  tjxl  the 
km,  and  ihalt  ihow  ttiom  tho  mj  whaidn  Vbnj  muat  walk, 
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sad  Um  work  ttiat  they  ntut  do.  UoMoror  tboa  abaU  pnvido 
oat  olaatha  people  able  man,  mob  aa  fear  Ood,  man  of  trath, 
bating  mjan  gun ;  and  place  nob  over  them,  to  bo  roten  o( 
tbouaaodo,  niun  «  hnnoreda,  nilen  of  Bftleo,  and  nilon  of 
tena :  and  let  them  Jodga  the  peopla  at  all  waaooa :  and  it  dnll 
bo,  that  ererr  gnu  mattw  (her  ihaU  bring  onto  tbeo,  bot 
erery  noaU  matter  Umt  ahall  Juoge  tbemMlvee  :  ao  aball  it  be 
easier  for  ttifaeUp  and  they  ihall  bear  the  harden  with  thee.' 

This  descnption,  though  dating,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  preserves  to 
a  remarkable  extent  the  true  features  of^ the  method 
by  which  MosM  wielded  Us  authority.  If  we 
could  reprodnee  tiie  actual  fmeU,  it  is  probable 
that  he  made  nw  of  tiie  ordinary  tribal  machinery 
of  <AatMs,  or  'elders' ;  but  he  nimself  most  have 
held  a  more  oommantung  poatitm,  and  the  de> 
cfsions  and  laws  that  he  gave  were  donbtlsM 
given  aa  oracles  from  God. 

In  the  lif^t  oS  what  we  now  know  about  the 
much  oldtt  Babylonian  Code  of  9<u>^<"^^  it 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  Hoses  committed 
some  oi  his  laws  to  writing.  And  these  laws 
might  well  be  the  nnclens  of  thow  that  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  Pentateuch.  Scholars  seem  to 
be  agreed  that  the  oldest  collection  that  can  be 
marked  ofT  as  such  is  the  so-called  *  Book  of  tiie 
Covenant'  (Ex  20**-28").  We  may  leave  it  to 
OT  specialists  to  determine  the  snccession  of  the 
different  laws.  The  Pentateuch  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ocnnplete  until  the  time  of  Ezra. 

For  ns  it  is  more  important  to  notice  the  land- 
mark formed  by  the  publication  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Book  of  Deat^nomy.  This  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
usmA  i  th«re  is  none  in  regard  to  which  there 
seeois  to  be  a  otearer  division  between  that  which 
falls  on  one  ride  of  tiie  line  and  that  which  falls 
on  the  other.  There  is  also  a  special  interest  in 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  because  its  promnl  ra- 
tion by  king  Josiah  is  a  typical  event  in  the 
process  Ify  which  the  OT  acquired  its  binding 
authority.  This  event  Is  thus  described  in  a 
document  that  appears  to  be  oontemporaiy : 

•  Aikl  the  Uoc  NBt,  and  tbev  ^llwnd  wtolita  id! 
olJndah  and  a  Janiaalem.  udtheUnirwentaptotliehoase 
of  the  Lord,  and  all  tbm  man  «(  Jndata  and  sU  m  Inhabitants 
of  Jeroaaluu  with  him,  and  the  pclerta,  and  the  propbeta, 
aod  all  the  people,  both  nnall  and  gnat :  and  be  read  in  their 
ean  aD  the  worda  of  the  book  of  the  oonnant  lAioh  mm 
loand  In  the  hoM  ot  tha  Lord.  And  ttw  klt«  rtood  on  the 
platlocm  (RVmX  sad  made  •  oovenant  before  tba  Loid,  to 
walk  attar  the  Lord,  and  to  keep  hla  oommandmenti,  sad 
hie  teathnoi^  and  Ue  atatotae,  wUb  aU  hli  heart,  and  aU 
hie  eool,  to  oooflrm  the  wofde  of  this  oovenant  that  were 
writtenin  tUa  book:  and  all  the  people  itood  to  the  oovenant' 

We  have  here  a  solemn  reli^oas  act  by  which 
king  and  people  alike — ^the  long  in  the  name, 
and  with  the  full  consent,  of  the  people — accept 
the  book  read  before  them  as  expressing  the 
Divine  will>  and  take  its  precepts  as  binding  upon 
themselves.  This  is  the  essential  meaning  that, 
as  applied  to  a  book,  is  contained  in  the  epithet 
*  canonical/  which  means  'authoritative,'^  and 
authoritative  beoanae  in  its  ultimate  origin 
Divine. 

We  call  this  a  '  landmark  in  the  history,*  but  we 
do  so  <ml7  becanw  the  description  is  so  full  and 
explicit.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  idea 
was  a  new  one,  or  that  it  was  applied  to  Dent,  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  anticipate^by  the  descriptiim 
in  Ex  24*"'  (E)  of  the  no  less  solemn  acceptance  of 
the  'book  of  the  covenant*  (Ex  20"-23^,  or  the 
naoleos  of  that  section).  Bat,  indeed,  both  de- 
scriptions only  represent  the  full  acknowledgment 
by  the  whole  commnnity  of  that  which  was  etm- 
tained  imididtfy  frcan  the  first  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  seen  that  the  l^al  derarions  and 
statutes  were  given — as  oracular  responses  from 
God.  The  laws  given  hy  Moees  were  not  given  in 
his  own  name  bnt  in  the  name  of  God,  and  th^ 
were  accepted  in  the  same  smse  by  the  people  as 

•  Of.  eap.  Zahi^  firwHtrte  A  GMoh.  d.  iff  JComiuS,  p.  la 
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ooming  from  God.  In  preediely  the  same  way 
BanuDnralH  is  reprweoted  as  'reoeiving  his  laws 
nom  the  seated  mn-god  SamaV  the  jndee  of 
heaven  and  earth'  (Johns,  Olduf  Codt,  p.  ixj.  It 
ia  tlie  ootnmoD  andent  conception,  bnt  at  the  same 
time  a  central  conception  to  which  all  the  habits 
of  thought  are  adapted ;  and  who  shall  say  that  it 
does  not  express  sobetantial  tmth  T 

(5)  The  taier  stages  of  History,  Prophecy,  and 
Xaw.— We  have  seen  how  the  earliest  mges  of 
Hebrew  literatore  were  an  instinctive  natural 
prodnot,  growing  ont  of  the  national  life,  and 
receiving  a  permanent  form  by  being  committed 
to  writing.  Onl^  the  very  earliest  stages  retained 
their  origmal  naive  simplicity.  Even  nere  (as  in 
the  Song  of  DeborsJi)  the  rdigions  interest  became 
mtoe  and  mom  dominant.  From  the  modem 
unnt  of  view,  which  ezpeets  that  history  shall 
oe  histoiy  written  for  its  own  sake  and  with  no 
ulterior  aims,  the  process  is  one  of  deterioration. 
More  and  more  hieto^  comes  to  be  written  with 
ft  pnrpose;  the  prophetic  ideal,  the  legislative 
ideal,  the  ideal  of  worship,  get  the  upper  hand. 
All  three  have  a  common  root  in  the  conception 
of  oommnnieation  with  God  by  means  of  oracles ; 
the  statutes  of  the  lawgiver  and  the  priestly 
r^piU^ons  for  worship  are  equally  invested  with 
an  oracular  form ;  the^  are  presented  as  having  a 
Divine  sanction  behind  them.  So  the  religioos 
interest  becomes  all-embracing  and  aU-abeorbing. 
Israel  becomes  the  people  of  religion,  and  even  its 
instinctive  produces,  which  might  at  first  have 
been  described  as  secular,  acquire  a  definitely 
religious  character. 

At  each  new  revision  this  character  is  impressed 
more  deeply  upon  the  historical  writings.  The 
same  school  which  produced  Deuteronomy — a 
ooalition,  as  it  would  seem,  of  priest  and  prophet, 
a  succession  in  which  laophet  wore  the  garb  of 
priest  or  priest  the  «urb  of  prophet— besides  Its 
great  work  in  the  ^We  of  law  ahw  tamed  its 
attention  to  histOTy.  It,  too,  made  its  own  collec- 
tion of  older  historical  writings,  and,  as  it  did  so, 
it  took  care  to  ^int  t^e  moral  of  the  sucoessive 
staffos  that  the  history  of  Israel  had  gone  through, 
1^  nortatoiy  or  didaetio  para^ajms  inswied  at 
appropriate  places.  Thus  the  nistoriam  becomes 
ft  prewjher,  aiid  his  nanative  Is  at  tiie  same  time 
a  sermon.  It  is  from  Uiis  point  of  view  that  we 
should  learn  to  look  at  it  and  judge  it.  It  is  no 
Itmger  in  place  to  expect  tiie  disinterestedness  of 
the  secular  annalist ;  we  should  look  rather  at  the 
eamestnees  which  aims  at  converting  the  people 
team  the  error  of  their  vi^  and  brmging  them 
to  serve  the  Lord. 

Two  more  periods  of  literary  activity  complete 
the  produetiMi  of  canonical  histoiy.  (i.)  The  fifth 
century  saw  the  gradual  composition  of  the  last 
main  element  in  the  Pentateuch  (the  Priests' 
Cod^  or  P),  and  its  incorporation  with  tibe  alrwdy 
existing  writings  (J,  E,  JE,  D)  so  as  to  form  the 
Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it.  It  wonld  seem 
that  P  was  for  the  most  part  written  in  Babylonia, 
and  that  it  was  in  fact  the  '  book  of  the  law ' 
which  Ezra  brought  with  him  and  promulgated  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  B.C.  444.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  it  had  been  worked  up  into  our  present 
Hezateach.  (ii.)  Ezra  and  Neoemiah  appear  to 
have  left  behind  them  memoirs,  which  after  a  hun- 
dred years  or  rather  more  were  embodied,  along 
witii  a  continuous  and  systematic  review  of  tbe 
history  so  far  as  it  related  to  Jndah  from  David 
onwanls,  in  our  present  books  1  and  2  Chron., 
Ezr.,  and  Nehemiah. 

This  later  historioal  writing  is  dmilar,  tbou^ 
not  quite  identioal,  in  its  cluiiaoter.  It  has  not 
the  freshness  and  living  hnman  interest  that 
marked  the  older  namtlves,  nn-  yet  tiie  moral 


fervour  of  the  Deuteronomic  sobooL  The  dominant 
interest  is  now  antiquarian,  expressing  itself  in 
the  form  of  lists,  inventories,  chronological  som* 
maries,  and  genealogies.  In  P  thoe  is  a  great 
mass  of  svstematized  law ;  and  in  Chron.  there  is 
a  markea  tendency  to  enlarge  on  details  of 
worship.  In  both  cases  the  style  is,  as  a  rule,  dry, 
formal,  and  statistiosi ;  such  warmth  as  there  u 
in  ChrtHi.  is  thrown  mainly  into  the  liturgical 
desoriptions  and  into  Boeh  »  view  itf  tdie  history  as 
was  natural  from  the  standpoint  oi  tiie  priesthood. 

In  Prophecy,  two  great  figures  stand  out,  both 
belonging  to  the  period  ot  toe  Exile :  Ezekiel  (c. 
fi92-«70  ac),  and  the  so-called  'Second  Isaiah' 
(e.  546-536  B.O.),  followed  by  a  lingering  train  of 
lesser  personalities  (Hag.,  Zech.,  Obad.,  MaL,  Joel, 
Jonah)  and  perhaps  some  fragments  (Is  S4^, 
Zee  ^14)  now  bound  up  wiw  lai|;er  wcaks. 
Ezekiel  is  a  significant  and  ohaxaetenstic  figure, 
who  has  a  strong  message  to  deliver,  and  marks 
with  equal  boldness  the  close  of  one  age  and  the 
opening  of  another.  Second  Isaiah  (Is  40-fifi) 
reaches  perhaps  the  hi^est  point  of  spiritual 
insight  in  tbe  whole  OT.  Even  the  lesser  names, 
although  aasodated  with  some  decline  of  Uteraiy 
force  and  ori^nality,  are  yet  all  Uioee  of  men  who 
have  some  message  fnmx  God  both  to  th^  own 
and  to  future  ages. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  considerable 
codifying  of  law  which  belongs  to  this  period.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  laws  which  are 
thus  put  on  record  repreeent  actual  existing  usage. 
There  is  a  tendenoT  towards  symmetry  and 
system ;  the  writers  ao  not  hesitate  to  set  down 
not  only  what  is,  bnt  what  they  think  ought  to 
be.  A  striking  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  ideal  picture  of  the  temple  and  its  services  in 
Ezk  40-48.  But  even  in  tiie  Pentateuch  there  is 
not  a  little  that  was  probaUy  never  actually  put 
into  practice. 

The  narrative  of  Neh  ^10  illustrates  vividly 
the  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  Law  which  wss 
1^  this  time  becoming  common  to  both  leaders 
and  people.  The  proceedings  which  accompanied 
the  promulgation  of  the  Priests'  Code  were 
evidently  modelled  upon  those  with  which  we 
have  sam  thai  Josiah  introduced  and  enfmed  tin 
legislation  of  Deuteronomy.  Only  the  oeremomes 
are  yet  more  prolonged  and  vet  mor^  solrann,  and 
the  effect  vtovbA  to  be  more  Usting. 

(6)  TheHagiographa  :  {\.)P»aXm$,  (iL)  Wisdom 
Literature,  (liL)  othar  Books.— Tb»  central  force 
in  the  history  oi  Israel  was  t^e  prophetic  t^irit, 
which  we  take  ia  a  wide  sense  as  attaining 
to  permanent  expresai<Hi  not  only  in  the  propbetie 
writings  proper,  but  also  in  the  laws  and  instita- 
tions  which  made  up  the  concrete  framewwk  of 
the  national  life.  The  prophetic  writings  em- 
bodied great  principles  botn  of  belief  and  practioe, 
a  high  conception — sradually  becoming  still  higbw 
and  purer — of  the  oeing  and  character  of  God, 
and  a  growing  stringency  and  elevation  in  the 
sense  of  His  mors!  and  spiritual  demands  upon 
man.  It  was  essentially  tne  same  spirit  and  the 
same  princaples  which  took  effect  in  the  work  of 
the  lawgivers,  from  Moses  onwards.  The  specisl 
purpose  for  which  Israel  as  a  nation  had  been 
raised  uj>  was  to  serve  as  a  standing  example  of 
these  higher  views  of  God  and  of  moral  duty 
which  were  the  outcome  of  the  spirit  ttiat  we  have 
called  prophetic,  but  which  was  really  common  to 
prophets  and  lawgivers,  and  erproMod  itself  in 
the  two  main  branehes  of  Hetoew  UtMatars, 
Prophecy  and  Law. 

In  these  two  branches  what  we  may  call  the 
creative  forces  at  voik.  in  the  nation  reached  their 
fnlleat  deralopment;  but  the  consequences  were 
feitovwavfawareaj  indeed  the  prophetic  spirit 
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(iff  fw  abortf  ira  may  oall  It  by  that  ringle  name) 
gnroed  hxAa  of  the  national  life  aa  a  whole  and 
mMto  itself  felt  in  outlying  branches  of  the 
literature  that  did  not  bo  obriooBly  receive  their 
etimoloB  from  above  aa  Propheoy  and  Law. 
The  Jew*  bad  a  general  name  for  these  less 
central  and  creative  writings — KithHUm  or  Sagio- 
ttrapha.  These  again  fall  into  tliree  classoa:  (i) 
PsaJms  of  David  (so  called),  with  the  addition— 
ooteide  the  stricter  Canon — of  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  (so  called);  (ii)  the  Wisdom  literature, 
inelading  Froverbe,  Job,  and  Eodeeiastee,  and— 
outside  uie  narrower  Jewish  Canon — the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  (so  called),  and  the  Wisdom  of  Jesns 
the  son  of  Sirach ;  and  (iii.)  certain  other  books, 
not  all  of  the  same  desoriptitm,  and  more  limited 
in  number  in  the  Palestinian  Canon  than  in  that 
<A  Alexandria.  The  Jewish  txadition  doe*  not 
exactly  follow  this  classification  subjeot,  but 
marks  off  the  three  greater  poetical  works :  Psalms, 
Prorerbe,  Job,  and  the  so-called  'Five  Rolls ' — 
Cant-,  Ruth,  Lam.,  EcoL  {^ohOeth),  Estiier— which 
were  read  respeetively  at  the  five  choroh  festivals : 
FMotst,  WeelUp  the  fart  of  9th  Ab^  Tabmaetss. 
and  Psrim.  Wttb  thia  divinni  wen  reelnmea 
time  books  ol  which  we  have  in  part  already 
apokoi,  Dan.,  Chron.,  Eira-Kehemiah.  For  our 
purpose  it  may  be  better  to  keep  to  the  classifica- 
tion by  subject. 

(L  lAo^fflA— Although  the  Psalms  are  notoreative 
in  the  same  eense  as  the  Prophets  and  the  Law — 
in  other  words,  altiiongh  they  do  not  supply  tiieir 
own  pinciplea  from  within  hut  rather  draive  them 
from  without— they  are  hardly  of  less  capital 
importance  in  the  history  of  Religion  j  because 
they  are  typical  and  classical  examples  of  a  genua 
which  is  of  the  deepest  sumifioance  in  the  sjdiere 
of  the  leltgions  life,  fx  Fzo^ecy  and  Law 
embody  those  leading  truths  whidi  (as  of  Divine 
Implanting)  mar  be  described  as  the  gift  of  God 
to  man,  the  PsaJms  represent  the  response  of  man 
to  God.  They  cover  the  whole  field  of  devotion : 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  prayer— with  the  pre- 
paration for  prayer  in  penitence  and  confcesion, 
the  hmng  before  God  alike  of  the  joys  and 
diffieulties  and  sorrows  of  life,  whether  on  the 
lamer  scale  of  th«  nation  or  on  the  smaller  s(mle 
M  the  individuaL 

There  are  not  wanting  analMpea  to  the  Heb. 
Psalms,  especially  in  the  religions  literature  of 
Batn-lonia ;  but  ny  common  consent  the  Heb. 
Psauns  take  the  first  place,  and  indeed  many  of 
than  are  not  surpassed  even  by  the  ripest  produc- 
tions of  Christianity.  The  Psalms  supply  tiie 
ideal  and  pattern  on  which  the  whole  devotional 
response  of  man  to  God  has  modelled  itself 
throughout  evenr  one  of  thoee  branohee  of  religion 
which  tiBoe  back  their  origin  to  Israel  To  say 
tiiis  is  to  claim  for  them — and  to  claim  beyond 
possibility  of  dispute  or  qnestion— an  unique  place 
in  reliffioas  histcvy.  In  the  ease  of  the  Psalnia  it 
is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  suhstanoe  tiiat  is  a 
new  creation  as  the  form  and  mode  of  expression, 
the  underlying  attitude  of  the  soul,  when  it 
approached  the  presence  of  its  God. 

From  the  beginnings  of  Heb.  religious  poetry, 
there  are  two  distinct  strains  in  wmoh  the  poet 
•peaks :  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  oMnmnnity 
or  nation  oollectively,  and  he  speaks  for  himseu 
as  an  individual.  We  may  take  the  Song  of 
Deborah  as  a  specimen  of  the  first  of  these  elates, 
and  the  Lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
as  a  specimen  of  the  second.  In  the  earlier  ages 
there  can  be  littie  donbt  that  the  former  style 
prKKmderated.  It  waa,  of  oonne,  inevitable  ^t 
an  tndiTidual  ntteranoe  shwld  from  time  to  time 
expxeas  individaal  emotion;  even  when  he  sang 
u  ^insman  for  the  eommnnity,  the  Heb.  poet 


could  not  help  expressing  the  oolleotive  emotion 
as  it  was  reflected  in  his  own  breast.  But  thla 
was  a  different  thing  from  the  habit  of  intro- 
spection which  must  have  become  mudi  more 
QOmmon  after  the  Exile,  when  the  national 
existence  was  broken  up  and  the  doctrine  of 
individual  responsibility  had  been  clearly  and 
strongly  asserted.  We  shall  be  safe  in  referring 
to  a  poet-exilic  date  the  more  introspective 
portions  of  the  Psalter. 

But  indeed  it  is  probaUe  tiiot  the  main  body 
of  the  Psalter  belongs  to  this  later  date.  There  is 
probably  troth  in  the  description  of  the  Psalter 
as  'the  nymn-book  of  the  Jewish  Church,'  and  as 
belonging  to  the  time  when  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  Church  was  freer  and  stronger  than  that 
of  the  nation.  At  tiie  same  time  it  seems  to  as 
•  mistake  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  line,  or 
to  suppose  tiiat  few  or  none  of  the  Psalms  go  back 
to  the  time  before  the  Exile.  In  particular,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  treat  aa  pre-exilio  most  of 
the  Psalms  which  are  addressed  to,  or  speak  of, 
the  king.  There  may  be  a  greater  number  of 
early  Psalms  than  is  sometimes  euppoaed,  nnder 
the  diHTuiae  of  later  modifleations  and  adaptations. 

(iLl  H^Mrfom  X*tora<«r«.— The  histoiTof  the  so- 
called  'V^sdom  Literature'  of  the  Hebrews  is 
oloeely  parallel  to  that  of  the  Psalter.  The  ■  wise 
men'  form  a  class  by  the  side  of  the  priests  and 
prophete  (Jer  18").  Traotioally  this  class  is  found 
m  all  rismg  dvilixatiwBi  there  was  a  natural 
tendency  to  look  up  to  those  who  1^  age  and 
experience  and  native  shrewdness  showed  them- 
selves capable  of  giving  good  counsel.  In  the 
East  particularly,  uiis  class  is  clearly  marked ;  it 
is  found  in  the  neighbouring  nations  aa  well  as 
in  IsraeL  Edom  appears  to  have  had  a  high 
reputation  in  this  renteot  (Jer  48',  Ob  *,  of.  Job 
;  and  BO,  too,  had  Egypt  and  tiM  *childien  of 
the  east*  (1  K  v**").  ^Israel  no  one  equalled 
King  Solomon  in  fame  (1  K  4*^).  Thia  fame 
led  to  ooUeotions  of  proverbs  being  attributed 
to  him  (Pr  1>  10*  25'),  joBt  aa  collections  of  Psalms 
were  attributed  to  David,  though  it  doee  not  follow 
that  all  parts  of  the  collections  really  go  back  to 
this  early  date.  The  *  wisdom  *  of  the  Hebrews 
differed  from  the  philosophy  of  tiie  Greeks,  though 
it  held  the  same  kind  of  place  in  the  national 
life.  Witii  the  Greeks,  pbuoeophy  belonged  to  a 
higher  stage  of  intellectoal  culture ;  in  Israel, 
wudom  oonsiBted  mainly  in  SMacions  maxims 
bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  life,  though  some- 
timee  It  waa  eoneeived  in  a  higher  sense,  and 
personified  aa  a  prindple  guiding  the  Almighty 
m  Hia  wwk  of  creation,  and  determining  appoint- 
ments of  human  society  (Pr  8"^  8,  Job  28). 

We  observe  a  gradual  progress,  in  respect  both 
of  substance  and  of  form.  Proverbs,  like  poetry, 
were  in  the  first  instance  a  natural  spontaneous 
iat>dnct  of  the  soil ;  it  was  only  bv  degrees  that 
they  oame  to  be  artistioal^  treated  aa  a  form  of 
litMmtnia.  Aa  sneh  they  oeoame  more  elaborate 
and  more  complex  as  time  went  on ;  tbey  begin 
with  short  ana  pithy  sayings,  and  only  gmdually 
exwnd  into  connected  paragraphs,  like  ttie  praises 
of  wisdom  in  Pr  1-0.  In  point  of  elaboration,  as 
in  profundity  of  toeatment,  the  climax  is  reached 
in  tiie  Book  of  Job.  In  this  w«  have  the  sustained 
and  searobing  disonasion  trf  one  vS.  the  deepest 
problems  thM  exardaed  the  Hebrew  mind.  It  ia 
a  mark  of  later  date  as  the  themes  become  more 
and  more  religiona  The  personifications  of  Divine 
Wisdom  are  perhaps  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Dicupora,  and  through  it  of  Greek  philosop^. 
It  is  in  this  direction  especially  that  we  see  dle- 
velopment  in  the  Wisdom  <tf  Jesns  the  son  trf 
Sirach,  smd  In  the  Aluandrian  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Eotdeaiastes  is  a  Jewish  product,  also  lat^  of  a 
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frame  of  mind  not  mn«h  xepresented  in  Hebrew 
literature — the  tendency  to  Bcepticism  and  pessim- 
imn,  which  is^  however,  kept  within  bounds 
tiie  ingrained  religioas  habit  of  the  nation.  This 
book  no  doabt  stands  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
OT  Canon,  and  it  was  only  after  a  straggle  that 
it  maintained  its  plaoe  there.  But  we  may  be 
glad  that  this  type  too  shonld  haTo  reoraved  its 
ODnseerataon.  ear  all  men  there  an  timea  when 
sorrow  is  better  than  Ian«^ter,  and  it  is  better  to 
go  to  the  hooae  of  moonung  than  to  the  honse  of 
feasting  (Ec  ?>■'). 

(iii.)  Other  Booka. — We  have  now  aooonnted  for 
nearly  all  the  books  included  in  the  Jewish  Canon, 
but  a  few  remain.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  the  Book  of  Danid.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
the  older  Prophecy,  with  a  oonsideraUe  duuge  of 
form,  which  oecomes  wliat  we  now  call  '  apoca- 
lyptic' It  had  had  some  precursors  in  the  older 
^phetic  books  (especially  Is  24-27  and  Joel) ;  bat 
irom  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  <mwaxds  the  new 
type  definitely  took  the  place  <^  Uie  old.  It  was 
distingnished  from  this  by  throwing  its  pietnree 
into  uie  more  distant  fnture ;  it  la  persistently 
eschatolo^oal,  sapematural,  and,  we  might  say, 
mythological— in  the  aense  that  it  makes  free  use 
of  imagery  derived  in  part  from  anelent  myths 
that  are  not  confined  to  Israel 

The  Book  of  Daniel  was  the  first  of  a  aeries 
which  extended  over  nearly  three  centnriee.  It 
waa  the  only  book  of  its  class  which  found  its  way 
into  the  Bible,  until  it  received  a  companion  in 
the  Christian  A[k>g.  of  St  John.  The  apocalyptic 
literature  arose  in  the  first  instance  in  a  time  of 
distress  and  trial,  and  the  strongest  impulse  was 
given  to  it  in  such  times.  The  Book  of  Daniel 
was  written  to  cheer  the  sufliaring  saints  in  the 
great  persecution  of  Antiocfaos  ^iphanes.  The 
oldest  apooalyptio  portion  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
appears  to  have  bwn  prodnoed  about  the  same 
date.  4  Ezra  and  Apoc  of  Baruch  were  called 
forth  in  like  manner  by  the  deetraotaon  of  Jeru- 
salem in  A.D.  70.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  apooalyptio  writing  was  a  product  of  the  same 
conditions.  Dr.  Charles  has  leoeotly  shown  good 
reasons  for  asugning  tihe  Testaments  of  die  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  which  are  parUy  apooalyptio,  to  the 
comparatively  calm  utd  settled  tune  of  John 
Hyrcanus  {B.a  135-105). 

Another  special  genre,  which  we  find  distributed 
among  different  aeotions  of  the  Canon  as  Uie  Jews 
divided  it,  was  the  instraotive  tala— instmctm  in 
different  ways,  and  admitted  into  the  Caani  for 
different  puiposes.  Such  would  be  tiie  Tary 
pleasing  idyllic  story  of  Ruth,  the  deeper  rdigious 
meaaage  of  Jonah  (which  won  for  that  book  a  place 
among  the  Prophete),  the  patriotic  l^end  of  Esther. 
Lamentations  is  really  a  small  ooUection  of  a 
i^edal  group  ttf  Psalms.  The  Sons  of  8(mgs  is 
in  like  manner  a  ooUection  of  the  find  of  lyrics 
that  were  specially  in  use  at  marriage  festivities. 

3.  Formation  of  the  OT  Canon.— We  have 
traced  the  growth  of  OT  as  a  number  of  separate 
books  composed  along  the  lines  of  the  difierent 
branches  oi  Hebrew  Uterature.  We  have  tried — 
veiy  longhhr— to  put  the  several  books  into  their 
plaoes  in  the  hirtory  of  this  literature,  and  to 
indioate  their  general  relations  to  similar  pheno- 
mena among  tiie  neighbouring  nations.  We 
might  call  this  the  *  natural  history  *  of  the  first 
part  of  tbe  Bible.  We  have  indeed,  it  may  be 
hoped,  left  room  to  see  that  there  may  be  in  the 
onions  of  this  aeries  of  booka  aometJbing  more  than 
a  natural  history.  But  we  are  ss  yet  some  way 
from  having  exphuned  how  the  OT  came  to  m 
recdved  as  a  saored  volume.  Between  tiie  point 
whioh  we  have  reached  and  tiie  fnithar  point 
which  marks  the  oompletkm  of  OT  as  a  body 


of  canonical  writings  thoe  interrane  two  nuiB 
stages;  (i.)  the  ooOeddontrf  the  books  into  a  Tolmne 
with  certain  definite  subdivisiona ;  and  (ii)  the 
investing  of  this  volume  with  certain  attributes 
bv  virtue  of  whioh  it  was  regarded  as  sacred. 
Tne  first  is  an  external  prooeea  raising  only,  or  at 
least  primarily,  qaestitms  of  quanti^  or  dimen- 
sions—4he  number  of  books  to  be  inclndad  in  the 
volume.  The  second  process  vriates  zather  to 
quality— the  growth  <xF  a  roller  and  more  omsoiously 
realized  eone^tum  of  the  attributes  beloBglttg  to 
the  volume. 

For  both  purposes  it  may  be  well  to  take  our 
start  from  a  point  which  happens  to  stand  out 
diBtinctiy,  nutner  at  the  b^inning  nor  at  the  end, 
but  in  UM  middle  of  the  proeees.  This  point  is 
supplied  W  the  Proline  oi  the  Wisdom  of  Jesna 
the  son  of  Siraoh,  commonly  known  as  Ecolesi* 
asticus.  The  Prologue  is  the  work  of  the  grandson 
of  the  ori^al  author  of  the  book*  which  he 
translated  mto  Greek  about  the  year  B.a  130. 
The  jounger  writer  refers  aeveral  times  to  the 
religious  uterature  of  his  nation.  He  speaks 
of  it  always  under  three  heads:  'whereas  many 
and  great  things  have  been  delivered  unto  us  1^ 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  by  the  others  tiiat 
have  followed  in  tiieir  steps';  'my  grandfather 
Jesus,  having  much  given  himself  to  the  reading 
of  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books 
of  our  fathers';  'not  only  these,  but  the  law 
itself,  and  tiie  prophecies,  and  the  rest  of  the 
books.* 

(1)  Contend  of  the  OT  Canon.— The  threefold 
division,  as  we  have  just  seen,  corresponds  to  a 
triple  collection  of  books  embraced  within  a  larger 
umty.  The  three  collections  appear  to  have 
succeeded  each  otiier  in  order  of  time,  and  the 
order  of  time  waa  also,  from  the  Jews*  point  of 
view,  that  of  relative  importance. 

The  five  books  of  the  Iaw  were  brought  together 
first,  as  it  would  seem,  about  B.a  400,  at  the  end 
of  the  period  of  active  and  concentrated  study 
that  we  associate  with  the  names  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  The  final  ooUection  and  oodificatum 
of  the  legal  material  inherited  from  the  more 
distant  past  or  produced  to  give  nmndness  and 
completeness  were  the  first-frvita  of  tiie  labours  at 
the  new  class  of  scribes.  The  marking  off  of  the 
Iwal  books  proper  (Pentateuch)  was  anlnnovation. 
The  older  docaments  extended  further  than  thii, 
J  snpfdyins  in  ad(Uti<m  parts  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
OSexatewm),  and  E  perhaps  running  on  into 
SamueL  Firom  the  pomt  or  view  <tf  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  tiie  mmn  object  was  political  and 
religious  re-oiganization,  the  re-estaUishment  of 
the  people  under  stable  conditions;  for  them, 
history  as  such  was  subordinate.  They  had  a 
high  conception— the  verv  highest— of  the  obliga- 
tixm  oi  law,  the  mgin  of  which  th^  beUered  to 
be  in  the  fullest  sense  Divine.  This  deep  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  law  comes  out  in  the  narrative 
of  Neb  8--10.  The  five  books  of  the  Law  thus 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  Jewish  Bible.  Even 
the  Prophets,  when  they  came  to  be  added,  did 
not  attain  to  the  same  abeoluto  and  unqualified 
authority.  A  writer  like  Philo  (ob.  after  40  A.D.) 
builds  his  whole  aystem  really  on  the  Law,  and 
treats  tiie  rest  of  the  OT  as  a  kind  <Mf  i^peii<^ 
to  it. 

For  the  completion  of  the  coUeotion,  or  Canon, 
of  the  Prophets  we  go  down  about  two  oentories 
to  c.  200  B.C.  The  number  of  the  prophetical 
books,  according  to  the  Jews'  reckoning,  was  eight. 
The  Historical  Books  were  ooanted  with  the 
Prophets,  as  bavins  for  the  most  part  prophets 
for  their  authors.  Among  the  Jews^  1  and  2  Sam. 
and  1  and  2  Kiius  were  contained  in  aingte  ndls 
and  ware  not  dnrided;  so  tiiat  there  were  four 
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'Former  Piopheta,'  m  they  were  called  (Josh., 
JodgM,  Sam.,  KincB),  and  four  <  Latter  Propheto' 
(b*) « V*)  Ezfllc.,  XII.),  vhat  are  now  known  aa  tha 
Twelve  Minor  Propheto  being  all  oontained  in  a 
nnffla  roll.  The  proof  that  the  second  division 
of  uie  Canon  was  oomplete  by  B.O.  200  is  supplied 
the  ennmeration  of  '  the  Twelve  Prophets'  in 
Sir  (the  original  work  of  the  son  of  Sirach 
dating  from  aboat  B.a  180).  This  marks  the  end 
of  a  period  which  begins  with  the  interest  shown 
by  the  prophets  of  the  Exile  in  the  works  of  their 
medeMSSon  (Ezk  38",  Is  44'  46»  48«,  Zoo  1*  7»-'). 
Th*  actual  collection  of  the  Prophetical  Books 
was  doabtleas  a  further  work  of  the  scribes.  It 
is  to  he  noted  that  Jonah  was  included  in  the 
volnme  of  the  Twelve,  though  this  book  was  not 
exactly  a  prophecy  in  the  same  sense  as  the  others 
(it  miffht  seem  to  come  rather  under  the  head  of 
the  eiufriog  tale) ;  but  the  teaching  of  the  book  is 
tiiorongnly  prophetic,  a  practical  exemplification 
of  Jer  ISC  '. 

When  the  grandson  of  the  son  of  Sirach  intro- 
duced his  grandfather's  work  to  his  oountrrmen 
and  others  m  Egypt,  a  third  division  of  the  Canon 
was  in  process  of  formation,  but  not  as  yet  so 
eloaed  as  to  be  beyond  receiving  additions.  We 
may  inf«r  this,  partly  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
title  (*othw  books,*  'rest  of  the  twoks'),  partly 
ium  the  fact  that  ute  Book  of  Baniel  and  certain 
Psalms  composed  in  this  period  (for  at  least  Psa. 
44.  74.  70.  83  may  probably  be  set  down  as 
Maocabnan)  were  admitted  mto  it.  It  would 
appear  tiiat  this  divinon  must  have  been  closed, 
ronghly  speaking,  about  B.a  100,  as  the  I^alms 
of  Solomon  (oomposed  B.C.  70-40)  oonld  no  lonEer 
be  included,  bat  torm  a  separate  collection  outside. 

(21  PalvtiiHanandAUxandrianCatum. — It  was 
in  tne  course  of  the  1st  cent.  B.a  that  Uie  process 
of  adding  books  to  the  OT  was  checked  and  came 
to  an  end.  Edifying  books  went  on  being  com- 
posed in  Palestine  as  well  as  ammg  the  Diatpora, 
bat  liy  degrees  there  grew  up  a  reluctance  to 
place  them  on  the  same  footmg  with  the  older 
Scriptures.  It  can  only  have  been  quite  sradnally 
that  this  reluctance  nined  strength  sufficient  to 
lead  to  the  drawing  m  a  definite  fine  that  was  no 
loneer  to  be  passed.  We  have  seen  bow  the  little 
colkction  of  Psalms  oomposed  about  B.a  70-40  was 
marked  off  from  the  Psalter  of  David  and  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Solomon.  This  shows  that  the 
authorities — in  other  words,  the  Rabbinical  schools, 
which  were  by  this  time  in  full  swing — were  giving 
attention  to  the  matter  and  trying  to  lay  down  a 
definite  rule.  But  in  spite  of  their  eflorts  they 
were  not  at  once  completely  successful.  We  may 
see  this  from  tiie  freedom  with  which  books  after- 
wards  set  aside  as  apocryphal  were  still  qnoted  in 
KT.  The  real  conclusion  of  the  OT  belongs  to 
the  nxty  years  or  so  between  the  fall  of  Jeruaalem 
and  the  ruing  under  Bar  Cochba  (A.D.  132-135). 
It  was  part  of  the  general  settiement  brought 
about  by  the  oommandlng  influence  of  the  group 
of  Babhis  headed  by  B.  A^ba.  The  settlement 
in  tiie  case  of  the  C&um  was  baaed  upon  existing 
usage,  which  was  at  last  formally  sanctioned  and 
detinea  hy  the  reli^ons  leaders  of  the  nation. 
The  work  by  which  uii*  was  done  was  necessarily 
retrospective ;  it  was  a  process  of  reflexion  based 
on  reasoning  and  issuing  in  a  deoinon  that  had 
the  f<noe  m  m  dogma.  The  reasoning  comes  ont 
oleaily  for  tiie  first  time  in  a  well-known  passage 
of  Josephns  (c.  Amtm.  L  8),  where  the  prophetic 
in8[nration  is  traced  down  to  the  time  of  Artaxerzes 
(B.C.  465-424 ;  but  Jos.  appears  to  mean  Ahasuerus 
or  Xerxes;  cf.  Byle,  Canon,  p.  161  n.):  books 
written  before  tiiis  dato  were  inspired,  but  not 
tiiose  written  beyond  it.  There  were  difierenoes  of 
o^nion  as  to  the  limit,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 


of  faul^  criticism  abroad,  the  real  date  of  many 
books  being  forgotten ;  but  the  principle  of  author- 
ity co-extonsive  with  inspiration  was  definitely 
affirmed.  In  the  same  passage  we  have  the  first 
enumeration  of  the  sacred  books,  which  are  equal 
in  number  with  the  (22)  letten  of  the  Helmw 
alphabet  Here  again  we  may  see  at  work 
the  speculations  of  the  Rabbis.  According  to 
another  reckoning  which  prevails  in  the  Talmud, 
the  number  of  the  books  was  twenty-four,  Ruth 
being  separated  from  Judges,  and  Lam.  from 
Jeremiah.  According  to  yet  another,  there  were 
twen^-seven  in  all,  which  were  still  equal  to 
the  Heb.  alphabet,  the  five  final  letters  being 
added  for  the  double  books.  Such  leam«l  trifling 
was  characteristic  of  the  time ;  it  was  the  way  in 
which  the  Jewish  mind  songhb  to  give  expression 
to  its  idea  of  permanence  and  law  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things. 

In  the  meantime  the  dose  oonncziou  between 
Jemsatem  and  Alexandria,  which  had  continued 
so  long  as  Palestine  remained  a  province  of  Egypt 
(to  arout  B.C.  198),  though  it  did  nob  entirely 
cease,  was  loosened,  and  the  Greek-speaking  or 
Hellenistic  Jews,  whose  greatest  strength  was  in 
^sypti  went  (m  a  way  of  thmrmni.  not  regulated 
by  the  schools  of  the  Babl^  In  the  copies  of  the 
Greek  OT  an  arrangement  of  the  books,  differing 
somewhat  from  tiiat  of  the  Hek  and  more  acoorf 
ing  to  subject,  was  adopted ;  and  otiier  edifying 
books  were  added  more  freely  to  the  older  collec- 
tion. Thus  arose  the  fuller  Alexandrian  Canon, 
which  was  taken  over  in  the  main  by  the  Christian 
Church  when  it  broke  with  Jadaism. 

An  ftdditkmsl  proof  tlut,  eren  wtwn  Um  IM  <rf  books  wm 
proTi>kiiwll7  foriiMd,  It  wm  not  ao  fixed  h  It  »ft«rwuds 
beouM,  If  Ri^tod  br  tb«  aUta  ol  the  t«xL  In  tha  older 
booka,  Bam..  Sine*,  J«r.,  Job,  »  oomparlaon  of  tbe  LXZ 
vritta  the  Heb.  abows  manj  marked  vaiiationa ;  aod  In  aome 
that  belong  to  the  later  atratom,  auob  aa  Dan.,  bther,  Ezra, 
Tout,  tbe  dtfferenoao  are  ao  gnat  aa  U>  amoont  to  another 
form  of  tbe  book.  lUa  oondlnou  of  thlaga,  witbont  Invoking 
deeper  ooualdenttonL  would  be  enoagb  to  nora  that  the  Idea 
of  the  Oaoon  was  atUI  fluid.  And  It  u  in  fiill  agreement  with 
theae  phenomena  that  tba  final  datennlnatlon  of  tbe  Oaoon 
at  the  beginning  fA  the  2nd  cent.  a.i>.  appeara  to  faaTe  gone 
along  with  an  aotbotlUtlTe  revUon  cA  tbe  texb  It  baa  been 
demonatrated,  espeolalljr  by  I«gaide,  that  all  estaUng  ooplea  of 
tbe  eo<«Iled  Haaaoretlo  Text  are  traceable  to  a  alngle  copy  of 
the  tfaneot  Hadrian,  of  whkh  not  only  the  Uvlal  peonliariUea 
bat  even  tbe  blundera  are  falttatoBv  rvproduoed.  And  a  late 
Bb>r7  ourrent  In  Arablo  expreaaly  atated  that  the  axtaot  USB 
wer«  aU  ooi^ed  from  a  dngle  origbwl  that  ma  nMoad  from 
Bittbar.  where  B.  A^U  met  bla  death. 

(3)  The  idea  of  the  Canon.  —Thus  it  appears 
that  the  full  conception  of  the  OT  Canon  as  a 
striotiy  circumscribed  collection  of  sacred  books 
was  the  ultimate  result  of  a  process  spread  over  a 
long  period.  The  strict  circumscription  was  in 
the  firat  instance  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  over  (though  in  a  qualified  sense) 
St.  Jerome,  and  it  was  revived  by  the  divines  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

How  far  does  this  sharp  division  correspond  to 
the  real  facts  of  the  caseT  What  sntetantial 
grounds  are  there  for  settine  apart  the  Canonical 
Books  of  OT  as  in  a  special  sense  tlw  Word  of 
God?  Our  next  step  must  be  to  try  to  indicate 
these  grounds  and  to  show  how  what  was  at  first 
an  instinctive  deference  came  bv  degrees  to  be  a 
reasoned  belief  and  an  accepted  aoctrme. 

(a)  Growtd  of  th$  u^— When  we  speak  of  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  we  are  using  language 
that  arose  in  prophetic  oirclesand  was  u  first  used 
to  describe  the  prophetic  message.  The  prophet 
was  regarded  as  Qod's  spokesman,  one  who  com- 
municated to  his  fellows  a  message  put  into  his 
mouth  by  God,  shaped  in  his  mind  by  direct 
Divine  influence,  and  accepted  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  delivered  as  expresnuK  the  Divine  will. 
When  the  prophet  spoke,  he  spoke  as  God's  mouth- 
piece ;  his  own  personality  dropped  out  of  sight ; 
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h«  prefaced  what  he  had  to  aay  hy  the  formula, 
'  Tbos  salth  the  Lead.* 

This  emiception  was  wide-epread  through  anti- 
quity. It  laybehind  the  belief  in  the  oracles,  e.g. 
of  Delphi  or  I)odona.  But  nowhere  else  was  the 
belief  so  strong  as  it  was  in  Israel.  In  the  case  of 
the  classical  nations  we  seem  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  something  tentative  and  limited.  There  was 
the  belief  that  a  reply  might  be  given  to  definite 
questions,  and  sueh  replies  were  ^ren,  and  for 
whole  periods  toge&er  (e.a.  especuuly  in  the  era 
of  eolonization  in  the  8th  and  7th  cents,  B.C.) 
exercised  a  beneficent  in0aemce  over  Uie  fortunes 
of  the  Hellenic  race.  But  at  other  periods  (e-jT-  the 
Persisn  Wars)  the  oracle  took  the  wrong  side,  and 
its  uttersncee  were  often  Italting,  obscure,  and 
ambiguous.  There  is  «  gnat  interval  between 
phenomena  like  these  and  the  confident  burning 
faith  of  the  Heb.  prophets  and  their  unflinching 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  nunality. 
And  although  the  interval  is  to  some  extent 
bridged  over  by  the  many  steps  and  degrees 
between  the  lower  and  the  higher  forms  of  Heb. 
prophecy,  it  is  imly  right  to  remember  that  the 
higher  lormB  triumphed  so  completely  that  they 
entirely  dominate  the  prophetic  literature,  and  it 
is  on^  throuf^h  inudental  allusions  and  the  narra- 
tive of  the  historical  books  that  the  existence  of 
the  lower  forms  can  be  at  all  adequately  realized. 

The  prophet  was  a  man  with  a  message  from 
Qod:  ijid  at  first  tiiis  message  wia  deUvered 
word  of  mouth,  wd  it  was  ouy  oooadonally  that 
it  was  xmeerved  by  tradition  and  so  came  to  be 
embodied  in  writing  (6.g.  2  S  12i-«,  I  K  11»*). 
Bat  a  time  came  when  (ss  we  have  seen)  the 
prophet  liimself  be^an  to  write  down  his  own 
prophecies ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  eorjnu 
of  primhetic  writings  has  sutvivm  and  eonfronts 
us  with  permanent  witness  to  their  greatness.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  essential 
qualities  of  ^pheoy  belonged  to  the  spoken  word, 
and  the  written  word  dra  but  add  to  this  the 
property  of  permanence.  But  in  the  history 
of  religion  that  one  addition  was  of  first-rate 
importance.  It  fixed  the  supernatural  or  provi- 
dential element  in  the  history  of  a  single  raoe,  and 
oonverted  it  into  a  possesaion  of  all  humanity  for 
all  time. 

It  is  natural  to  seize  upon  these  phenomena 
of  prophe^  as  the  most  ^ical  and  central  of 
those  whicQ  made  of  the  OT  a  sacred  book.  But 
they  are  more  typical  and  central  in  the  impression 
which  they  make  upon  us  than  they  were  in  the 
actual  course  of  lustory.  The  prophetic  writings 
have  been  preserved,  and  we  can  see  in  them  the 
psychologii^  process  out  of  wliich  they  arose.  The 
whole  activity  of  the  prophets  is  laid  bare  before 
us  to  a  degree  that  hardly  obtains  for  any  other 
product  01  Israel's  religion.  The  pre-nrophetic 
period  is  also  to  a  large  extent  pre-histono.  Such 
knowledge  as  we  have  of  it  has  come  down  to  us 
through  foIkloT&  or  imperfectly  controlled  oral 
tradition.  In  order  to  form  a  realistic  conception 
of  the  earlier  period,  we  tiave  to  eke  out  the 
historical  data  with  inferences  backwards  from 
later  but  more  contemporary  descriptions.  It  is 
in  this  way  tliat  we  liave  to  reconstruct  our  con- 
ception of  the  work  <>t  Moses.  But  we  can  8ac(»ed 
in  this  sufficiently  to  verify  the  impresaion  which 
tiie  whole  subsequent  history  of  Israel  forces 
upon  us  as  to  the  epoch-maldng  character  of  that 
work.  We  have  already  hinted  {p.  664  f.)  at  the 
general  conception  that  we  are  1m  to  form  of  the 
work  of  Moses.  We  should  perhaps  think  of  it 
moat  adequately  &  eombinatitm  of  the  priestly 
and  prophetic  roncti<ms,  or  as  a  form  of  proj^ecy 
which  was  not  only  the  oontinuatMHi  of  a  work 
already  begun,  but  uu  foundatim  of  a  long  line  of 


subsequent  development.  In  any  case  the  fignrs 
of  Moses  must  exceed  those  of  even  the  greatest 
of  the  later  prophets  in  magnitude.  By  this  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  sum  -  total  of  the  Mosaic 
revelation,  so  far  as  it  can  be  reconstructed,  is 
richer  in  contents  than  later  stages  of  the  revela- 
tion built  upon  it  The  very  fact  tliat  it  ia  earlier 
and  foundation-laying  would  exclude  this.  But 
the  laying  of  foundations  must  always  as  such 
poBsees  a  significance  that  can  never  belong  to  any 
part,  even  the  finest  part,  of  the  superstructure. 

Tiie  Heb.  people  were  therefore  essentially  right 
in  their  estimate  of  Moses ;  and  if,  on  the  score 
of  criticism,  we  are  oompelled  to  make  consider- 
able deductions  from  the  direct  historical  value 
of  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it  tias  come 
down  to  UB,  there  are  none  to  be  made  from  t^e 

{>roportions  of  the  dim  but  grand  figure  which 
ooms  behind  it,  or  from  the  work  which  God 
accomplished  through  this  in  many  ways  most 
colossal  of  His  human  ministers.  It  is  therefore 
not  wi^out  reason  that  the  Law  lies  at  the  bsse 
of  the  Jewish  Cauim,  and  that  all  the  rest  is 
subordinate  to  it. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  really  subordinate, 
and  another  sense  in  which  it  u  not.  We  may 
nnderatand  this  from  the  way  in  which  OT  is 
treated  in  NT.  We  can  see  from  many  allasiona, 
both  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Epistles,  that  the 
liistorieal  importanoe  of  Moses  was  abundantly 
recognised  both  by  our  Lord  and  hj  His  Apostles. 
It  is  not  explicitly  discussed  and  defined,  beoanse 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  discussion.  It 
was  simply  taken  for  granted  as  the  axiom  of 
every  pious  Jew.  But  the  time  had  come,  after 
all  Uiose  centuries,  for  a  new  advance  in  the 
religious  education  of  tdie  world.  And  therefore 
it  was  that  a  greater  even  than  Moaea  gave  a  new 
law  from  tiie  mllside  behind  Capernaum.  And  it 
is  not  snrprising  that  in  tius  new  law  there  should 
be  elements  thSb  have  their  roots  in  the  Prophets 
and  Psalms  even  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
Books  of  Moees.  Isaiah  is  the  'evangelical 
prophet*  in  a  sense  in  which  such  a  name  coald 
not  be  given  to  Moeea;  and  yet  the  Greater 
Prophet  of  the  future  was  to  be  like  Moses,  and 
not  like  Isaiah. 

It  must  be  allowed  that,  as  compared  with  these 
two  great  divisionB,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the 
rest  of  the  OT  stands  in  a  snttordinate  and  sap- 
plemental  relation.  But,  here  again,  the  very 
idea  of  'supplement'  should  save  ns  from  undue 
depredation.  A  structure  that  admits  of  being 
supplemented  is  inoomplete  without  its  supple- 
ment What  a  gap  would  be  left  in  OT  it  we 
were  to  strike  out  the  Psalms  I  The  sense  of  what 
that  gap  would  mean  may  bring  home  to  us  the 
value  oi  the  Psalter  in  the  scheme  of  Revelation. 
And,  in  like  manner,  although  the  loss  of  the 
Wisdom  Books  misht  not  be  so  acutely  felt,  it  is 
one  that  we  should  be  very  loath  to  incur.  And 
even  tiie  Song  of  Songs  brings  in  a  toneh  of  hunitn 
nature,  like  the  flowering  of  a  lily  or  a  rose,  that 
could  ill  be  spared. 

These  outlying  books  may  be  described  as  ex- 
amples of  *  applied  religion.'^  Some  are  higher  in 
the  species,  ami  some  are  lower ;  some  are  nearer 
the  great  generative  oentres,  and  some  axe  nam 
remote ;  some  are  umpln  and  more  rudimwtiJT, 
and  others  more  advanced.  But  they  are  all  alike 
symptoms  or  outlets  of  those  eruptive  spiritnsl 
forces  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  Israel  as  a  uat^m. 
and  were  at  once  the  evidence  and  the  arpxeonoo 
of  its  special  tniasion  from  God. 

{b)  SxUnsion  of  the  ideo-So  fax  we  have 
spoken  of  the  aotual  oouise  of  the  growth  of  the 
Helnmr  literature  and  of  the  special  qualitieB 
inhnent  in  it.  Theae  qoatitiee  are  not  uentical 
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■with  those  implied  in  Uie  doctrinal  conception  of 
the  Canon,  but  they  are  the  ultimate  facts  which 
led  up  to  that  conception.  They  belong  to  the 
pooeas  of  growth  which,  like  such  prooeaaea 
generally,  ia  apt  to  be  on  equal  in  ite  different  parts. 
The  doctrinal  conception  of  the  Canon  implies  a 
completed  process,  and  takes  the  shape  of  reflexion 
npon  an  accompli^ed  fact. 

We  have  heea  trying  to  analyze  those  elements 
in  the  original  Scriptnres  which  oaaaed  them  to 
be  nvaided  as  sacred  hooks.  But  the  idea  of 
sacreoneas  in  iteelf  is  not  in  the  first  instance  cnt 
and  dried ;  it  ia  progressiTe,  and  admits  of  degreea. 
It  is  thia,  and  we  see  that  it  is  this,  so  long  aa  we 
regard  it  as  an  attribute  of  the  living  product. 
But  when  once  the  process  of  living  growth  baa 
oeaasd,  when  the  mind  tnnts  baok  upon  we  finished 
and  stationaiy  result,  and  ■uina  w  Ita  reflexions  in 
Ic^cal  fonn,  the  closer  tonch  with  bet  is  apt  to  tw 
lorn,  and  the  propomtimu  whleh  take  its  place 
become  dogmanc  and  artificial.  From  the  time 
that  there  were  reUgiooa  writinga  in  Israel  at  all, 
they  wffire  regarded  assaored;  bnt  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  uiterval  and  inferenoe  between  this 
instinctiTe  rererenoe  and  the  formulated  definition 
of  sant^fy  which  hj  the  time  of  Christ  had  won 
ita  way  to  gwieral  acceptance,  at  least  in  those 
Pharisaic  circles  which  held  control  of  the  future. 
The  inferences  seemed  to  lie  very  near  at  hand ; 
they  were  easy  and  natural :  a  book  is  sacred :  it 
is  the  W«d  of  God ;  does  it  not  Mlow  that  it 
must  be  also  perfect,  incapable  of  error,  absolutely 
binding  in  ul  its  parts,  a  finished  whole  from 
whi(^  nothing  oonld  be  subtraoted  and  to  wliich 
nothing  oonld  be  added  T  These  oonaeqnenees  did 
not  reuly  follow,  but  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
they  should  have  seemed  to  do  so. 

It  is  jnst  here  that  the  difference  between  older 
and  newer  views  of  the  Bible  oomes  in.  The  older 
view  was  in  effect  identical  with  that  formulated 
by  the  Rabbis  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  The 
newer  view  ia  not  traditional,  but  aims  at  being 
■dentific ;  it  aims  at  oorreoting  the  current  oon- 
osption  by  a  renewed  comparison  with  the  original 
beta.  And  the  main  effect  of  this  renewed  oom- 
pajison  is  to  make  us  stand  1^  the  old  ideas  of 
sacredneas  and  insi^ratitm,  bnt  at  the  same  time 
disengMB  than  from  infereaoes  wrongly  thoagh 
natnndfy  deduced  from  them.  To  say  that  the 
Bible  is  sacred,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  breathed 
in  the  men  who  wrote  it,  is  not  the  same  thin^  aa 
to  say  that  it  is  infallible,  eapeoially  on  points 
remote  from  ita  purpose  as  revelation.  The  one 
•et  of  attribntes  can  be  verified,  the  other  ouinot. 

(c)  CVsNOfUoo/  and  Apocryphal. — ^The  teobnioal 
term  used  1^  the  BabbiB,  where  we  say  that  a 
book  '  ia  canonical,*  is  that  it  'defiles  the  hands.* 
That  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
sacred ;  the  person  using  it  mnat  oe  ceremonially 
purified  before  he  can  come  in  oontaot  with  other 
thingB.  Until  he  has  dme  this  he  ia  '  under  a 
tabu,'  and  the  oontaot  with  a  aacied  thing  com- 
pela  him  to  undergo  a  ceremony  of  purificaMoo. 
Out  word  'canonical'  is  less  expressive;  it  only 
means  that  the  book  is  'on  the  list,*  i.e.  the 
authorised  list  of  the  sacred  volumes.  That,  at 
least,  was  the  earliest  Greek  use;  ia  Latin  the 
word  acqnired  a  more  active  sense  of  authority. 

The  correlative  term  to  'csnonical'  ia  'apoo- 
rrphal,*  which  means,  properly,  '  hidden,  or  with- 
drawn from  public  use.'  But  this  idea  of  *  hidden 
books'  is  ambignons,  and  might  be  nsed  in  oppoaite 
senses  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  biding.  A 
book  might  be  '  hidden  ^because  its  contents  were 
esoteric,  or  beyond  tbe  understanding  of  the 
vulgar ;  or  it  might  be  hidden  because  its  contents 
were  hannfuL  We  can  see  that  tlie  two  amaea 
ni^t  meet*  inamnoh  as  vhat  was  tiarmf  ul  for 


one  might  be  helpful  to  another.  Bat  we  may  say 
broadly  that  the  two  senses  succeeded  each  other. 
A  number  of  books  were  composed  which  by  thdr 
authors  and  in  certain  circles  wero  hi^kly  valued 
because  of  their  mysterious  contents,  mtended 
only  for  the  select  few.  But  in  course  of  time 
and  in  other  circles  they  fell  out  of  favour  and 
were  suppressed  or  withdrawn,  for  the  converse 
reason,  because  they  were  thought  to  be  pernicious 
fw  the  many.  The  standard  of  jud^gment  was 
that  of  Judaiamj  and  the  writings  in  question 
wero  in  the  first  instance  moro  particularly  the 
Jewish  Apocalypses  (like  the  Book  of  Enoch,  4  Ezra, 
Apoo.  of  Barncn).  In  the  century  before,  and  in 
the  century  after,  the  Christian  era,  many  works 
of  this  kind  wero  composed,  and  at  fint  they 
exercised  considerable  attraetitm.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  in  principle  and  from  Uw  outset 
there  was  any  direct  opposition  to  them  <hi  the 
part  of  the  Rabbinical  authorities.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  Jewish  Canon  was  being  definitely 
formed,  they  began  to  go  out  of  favour,  and  in  the 
Snd  cent.  A.D.  Judaism  moro  and  moro  turned 
its  back  upon  them.  The  most  scholarly  among 
the  Christian  writers  (OriAen  and  Jerome),  whoae 
opiniona  in  the  end  carried  the  day,  were  in  touch 
with  Judaism ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  what 
the  Jews  rejected  the  Christian  Churoh  ended  by 
also  rejecting,  at  least  in  the  circles  that  had  the 
greatest  influence  with  the  Reformers.  And  the 
word  'apocryphal,*  which  began  by  being  used  in 
a  good  sense,  came  to  be  used  first  in  a  neutral, 
and  then  in  a  bad  <m» ;  esoteric  writings  were  first 
prised,  tiien  tolraated,  then  excluded ;  the  name 
which  marked  them  as  esoteric  came  to  mark 
them  as  excluded ;  and  all  the  excluded  works  wen 
lumped  together  under  the  same  title. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  exclusion 
was  only  relative,  and  confined  to  a  few  learned 
men.  Meantime  the  great  body  of  the  Church 
went  on  using  freely  the  wider  Alexandrian  Canon, 
which  admitted  practically  everything  that  waa 
found  edifying.  The  two  standuds  went  on  side 
by  side,  with  a  certain  amount  of  influence  from 
the  stricter  upon  that  which  was  more  lax.  At 
the  Reformation  itself  different  shades  of  in^nion 
prevailed  in  difierent  quarters.  The  Reformed 
Churohea  were  the  most  thtnoughgoing ;  the 
Anglicans  and  Lutherans  took  np  the  intermediate 
position  of  Jerome ;  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not 
endorse  this,  but  permits  a  guarded  use  of  the 
term  '  dentero-cantniieal  '—an  mvention  of  ffiztns 
Senensis  in  1566. 

LiTsaATURa— AmoDK  the  moat  recent  uid  inatrnoUTe  works 
oa  Uh  eubjeot  of  this  utJole  we :  Bndde,  OweA.  d.  aUh»br. 
LUUratvr,  with  Appendix  on  the  Apoonphft  and  Peeadepl- 

fp^a  ^r  BarthoUi  (J^c^priK,  lOOfi)  {Budde'i  Kanan  d.  AT 
III)  a  uMit  reeiiri>:tv<1  in  ik:<<]>«  I ;  Cutikel,  'Die  ifr.  Lit«ntur* 
^li'r'T  d.  Grti-tnKart,  IJtrliii  and  Leipdr,  190S);  ComiU, 
iJfit.  i'l  tt  ATltrnml^l;  Utht-d.,  1008);  HOUcher.fiTaiumiM* 
V.  Ap/'in-s/jih  (f^ipEift,  iwisj.  The  oomm«hetuive  work  ed,  tw 
Kiutisrli  wltti  U15  hal|i  of  i»tlier  acholaTa,  DU  Hnligt  Sekrf/t 
d. ^' O^^'-i :  2jid  «<i.  K'tfiin  m  1908),  and  hit  JpolryttAm  «, 
PlTinlfj/iiniyheii  (VM<0)j  are  c-1  muiA  uUlltf.  In  Bnglllh,  we 
have  a  BtAn^lnnl  work  m  Dcwer'a  Introd.  to  (Aa  Litaratvrt 
of  or  (ljT.111  'oT  thP  fi>pmatton  of  the  Canon,  RtIo, 

CfPi.li  thr  >:ir{ib'yi):  and  a  truslatlon  (bj  B.  W.  Baoon)  oi 
ViOA.i.'sKK,  Oriuvu  tif  utt  Coimh  tiu  OT  (1S&6).  BKoellent 
editions  of  ttw  Apooalyptlo  writings  have  been  sappllad  bv 
Charles  ;  and  Swete's  Jrttnd,  to  tht  OT  in  OrMk  (1000)  & 
full  of  exact  Inloimation  aa  to  the  relation  of  the  Heb.  and  Or. 
Bibles.  The  present  writer^  Bampton  Lectures  on  jAUpiraiUm 
(from  18BS)  may  perhapa  still  be  referred  to.  The  readar  will 
also  naturall;  consult  tne  Bible  DlcHonariee  and  Commeutarfea  - 
apon  particular  bookj  (hi  the  Intemattooal  serias.  Htm  Wast* 
minster  aeries,  the  Canttuj  Bible,  eto.). 
11.  fflSTORT  OF  NT. 

In  two  points  the  history  of  NT  resembles  that 
of  OT.  Both  proceeded  in  the  first  instance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  'pneumatic*  or  in- 
spired men,  and  yet  both  wero  written  without 
any  idea  of  founding  a  saored  book.  These  ohar- 
acteEistioB  they  have  in  oommon.    In  a  nngle 
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inrtanae  (Apoe.  of  St  John)  the  attitude  of  the 
writer  of  the  NT  work  U  verr  like  that  of  an  OT 
mophet  or  apocalyptiat ;  and  Be  describee  his  book 
by  the  old  name  as  a  '  prophecy.'  Bnt  in  other 
respects  the  conditions  under  which  the  NT  arose 
were  different  and  peculiar.  And  before  going 
further  we  mostt  try  to  explain  them. 

How  the  Books  of  NT  came  to  be  written.— 
(1)  The  EputUs.—{i.)  Of  St.  Paul.— The  Life  of 
Christ  had  been  lived  and  ended.  The  funda- 
mental events  of  the  Christian  Religion  were  all 
past  and  over.  The  Christian  Chnrch  was  launched 
on  ita  career ;  the  late  comer  Panl  had  joined  the 
original  Apostles,  and  had  begun  his  new  and 
adventorouB  work  of  planlang  churches  in  Gentile 
as  well  as  in  Jewish  lands.  This  work  had  been 
going  on  for  some  years.  A  whole  journey, 
taken  np  with  preachmg  and  churoh-fonnding,  u 
recordea  in  the  Acts  (13^14**),  but  has  not  left 
behind  it  any  literature  that  is  now  extant. 
Another  joomey  had  hwun  and  was  some  way 
■dvanoed— it  would  be  moout  the  year  A.D.  SI — 
when  a  letter  was  written,  followed  hr  a  second, 
which  are  both  in  our  possession  (1  and  2  These.). 
These  two  Epistles  are  the  first  beginnings  of  NT. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  other  letters  iiad  been 
written  by  St.  Paul  before  them ;  occasiona  for 
letters  would  be  as  plentiful  on  the  first  journey 
as  on  the  second,  and  SL  Paul  was  evidently  in 
the  habit  ol  using  these  oooasions  in  a  perfectly 
easy  and  natural  way.  Bnt  really  tihe  wonder  is, 
not  that  such  letters  should  have  perished,  hut 
that  the  two  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  and 
BO  many  others  after  them  should  have  snrvived. 
That  tn^  have  dtme  so  is  a  measure  of  the 
strength  of  iho  imprearion  whieh  the  person- 
ality of  St.  Ami  made  upon  his  ocmtemporaries. 
It  must  have  been  felt  from  a  very  early  date  in 
his  career  by  those  among  whom  he  moved,  that 
these  letters  of  his  were  no  ordinarr  compositjons, 
but  that  they  well  deserved  to  oe  prized  and 
treasured.  As  correspondence,  they  h^aa  in  the 
way  natural  to  correspondence :  the  Apostle 
received  news  of  his  converts  after  he  had  left 
them ;  or  he  bethought  himself  of  something  that 
he  wished  to  say  bat  had  not  said ;  or  his  converts 
wrote  to  him,  asking  for  guidance  in  the  new 
relations  upon  which  they  had  entered.  These 
were  just  common  incidents  of  daily  life,  though 
daily  life  involved  in  higher  issues  than  those 
which  oocupT  the  mass  of  mankind.  And  St 
Paul  himseuf  was  no  common  man.  It  was  not 
for  nothing  that  his  previous  oareer  should  have 
been  so  eventful ;  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  he 
had  first  persecuted  the  faith  which  he  catne  to 
preach  ;  it  was  not  for  oothing  that  he  had  under- 
gone the  shock  of  bis  conversion,  and  that  after 
it  he  had  spmt  m  prolonged  time  in  solitude  and 
refiexion ;  it  was  not  for  notiiine  Uiat  at  Damascus, 
Jerusalem,  and  Antioeh  he  had  been  at  dose 
quarters  and  in  active  discossion  with  leading 
spirits  of  the  Christian  society,  apostles  and 
prophets  and  teachers  who  were  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  He  himself  in  marked  dezree  was  fall  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  power  (1  Co  2*),  and  the 
efleot  01  tills  was  felt  not  walj  in  the  crises  of 
aeUon  and  life,  hut  in  the  quieter  momonts  in 
which  he  took  Uie  pen  in  hiuid.  The  consequence 
was  that,  even  when  the  occasions  which  led  to 
his  writings  were,  or  might  seem  to  be,  compara- 
tively trivial,  he  never  treated  trivial  things  In 
a  trivial  way.  Behind  all  that  St  Panl  wrote 
there  was  a  vast  momentum  of  character  and 
spiritual  experience  and  iiuight;  and  all  this 
momentum  came  into  play  as  soon  as  he  put  pen 
to  paper.  Small  questions  were  settled  on  Isrge 
prineiiiles;  and  these  principles  were  laid  down 
with  exceptional  oteamess  and  force.  And  behind 


St  Paul's  writing  there  was  always  the  wiiole 
man ;  not  intellect  alone,  or  character  alon^  or 
spiritual  ezperienoe  alones  but  the  three  tiunga 
blended  and  fused  together  in  an  unique  perstmallt?. 

And  tiien  it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  when 
we  speak  of  spiritual  experience  in  the  case  of  St 
Paul,  we  are  not  spetiking  merely  of  subjective 
psychological  prooesses;  we  are  speakinff  of  real 
and  mighty  influences  proceeding  from  the  living 
God.  This  opois  out  to  us  another  side  of  the 
life  of  the  Primitive  Church.  It  is  of  course  only 
in  a  very  relative  sense  that  we  speak  of  even 
St  Paul  as  'unique.'  He  in  no  sense  created  the 
extraordinary  enthnsiaBm  which,  we  can  see,  am- 
mated  his  ohurohee.  We  can  be  sure  that  he  did 
not  let  them  fall  below  the  level  that  prevailed 
elsewhere ;  the  Epistles  make  it  clear  to  as  that 
they  in  no  way  fell  below  this  leveL  Bat  the 
movement  that  we  find  at  work  in  St  Paul's 
Churches  did  not  originate  with  them.  It  origin- 
ated on  what  we  call  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  i,e. 
in  near  proximity  to,  and  under  the  immBdiate 
inflnence  of,  t^e  Besorrection.  The  fires  woe 
kindled  in  the  Uother  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  first  great  colonies  at  Antioeh  and  Damascus, 
before  they  spread  to  the  sphere  of  the  missionary 
labours  of  St  PauL  It  was  a  contagion,  like  the 
effect  of  leaven,  that  passed  from  one  individual 
Christian  to  another.  The  life  of  Chnrdiei 
was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  a  dead  and 
humdrum  existence.  A  great  wave  of  enthnsiasin, 
which  was  something  more  than  oithiudasm,  sw^ 
through  them  all;  or  rather,  not  a  single  wave 
but  a  saocession  of  waves,  a  sueoession  so  sustained 
that  it  seemed  to  he  oontanaous.  St  Paul  himself 
did  bnt  share  in  this.  He  knew  perfectly  mU 
that  whatever  endowment  he  himself  pouened 
was  not  self -generated ;  it  was  not  at  all  that  he 
lashed  himself  up  into  a  state  of  excitement  which 
required  extraordinary  expression.  It  was  a  force 
outside  him  that  seized  upcm  him  and  would  not 
let  him  go.  As  in  the  case  of  the  old  prophets, 
the  call  when  it  once  came  to  him  was  irresistihle ; 
it  was  useless  to  fight  a^fainst  it:  as  he  himself 
says,  a  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  (1  Co  V*). 
The  necessil?  came  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
We  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  if  we  wish  to  understand  what  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was.  It  is  true  that 
this  working  took  some  forms  that  to  ns  at  the 
present  day  are  apt  to  seem  onoonth  (1  Co  12.  14) ; 
they  were  attenasd  by  physioal  phenomena  that 
are  apt  to  seem  ahDormai.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  a  great  movement  affecting  masses  ot  men 
should  affect  them  in  ways  oorreeponding  to  the 
ideas  current  at  the  time.  Many  modem  writers 
speak  as  though  thin  were  the  sum  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  as  tiiough  we  from  the  lofty  platform 
of  the  dis<upline  of  sdenoe  oonid  afford  to  look 
down  upon  tliese  hnmUe  phenomena.  HnmUe 
they  may  be  in  themselves,  but  they  cannot  be 
taken  by  themselves ;  they  are  so  far  from  being 
the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  that  they  are  only 
as  it  were  the  rippling  upon  the  surface  of  the  real 
movement  Look,  again  we  may  say,  at  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  How  much  is  there  in  them  of  the 
speaking  with  tongues,  or  even  of  the  working  of 
miracles,  such  as  the  healing  of  the  sick  T  These 
things  certainly  are  implied,  but  they  are  behind 
the  scenes;  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Panl  have 
enough  to  occupy  us  that  is  not  behind  the  scenes. 
He  himself  put  these  phenomena  into  their  nAt 
place,  thongh  he  did  not  under- value  them, 
were  just  a  nngle,  snd  very  partial,  expression  (tt 
that  mighty  force  which  possessed  his  whole  soul 
and  being.  If  we  look  at  the  EpisUes  with  insight 
and  discrimination  and  with  a  sense  of  the  true 
proportions  of  things,  we  shall  have  no  diffieolty 
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in  seeing  where  this  force  really  breaks  oat  in  the 
main  stream  of  its  volcanic  working.  There  are 
certain  EpiBtles  that  we  instinctively  call  the 
'Great  EpiBtles';  we  call  them  so  becaose  the 
inspiration  of  which  we  are  apealdngu  so  virihlj 
and  unmistakably  stroi^  in  them.  Bat  to  form 
an  adequate  estimate,  we  must  not  cimfine  oor- 
selves  to  jnst  so  mnch  as  we  see ;  we  must  take 
the  evidence  which  they  mipply  as  to  that  which 
we  do  not  see.  It  is  to  some  extent  a  matter 
of  accident — of  Divinely'goided  accident  perhaps, 
bat  of  that  which  we  are  in  the  habit  oi  callmg 
acddant— what  kind  <tf  mbjeotmatter  the  inspira- 
tion has  to  deal  •witk ;  but  Uie  same  moving  force 
is  at  work  in  small  things  as  well  as  great.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  natural  enough  to  say  that 
there  was  lees  of  inspiration  in  I  Co  5-8. 12.  14. 16, 
or  even  in  9~U,  than  there  is  in  chs.  1-4.  13.  16 ; 
bat  it  is  not  exactly  that  there  is  less  inspiration ; 
it  is  the  same  inspiration  at  work  all  rae  time ; 
bat  it  is  this  same  inspiratim  dealhig  with  lower 
thinc^ 

It  is  ocmvenient  to  use  the  <dd-faahi(med  word 
'inspiratitm.*  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  any  other  that  better  expresses  the  facts. 
We  mean  bv  it  the  evidence  of  indwelUng  Deit^ 
in  man.  We  no  lon^  snpppse  that  this  mdwell- 
ing  Deity  iinp&rt«  mfalliinlit?  to  vrvry  chance 
atter&noe  relating  to  external  nature  or  man. 
Beally,  from  the  modem  point  of  view,  it  is  hardly 
infallibility  of  any  sort  for  which  we  are  looking. 
The  Divine  impulse  and  the  human  expression  are 
BO  inextricably  mixed  together  that  we  can  rar^y, 
if  ever,  arrive  at  that  which  could  be  called  in- 
fallible in  the  strict  sense.  But^  after  ail,  the  idea 
of  infallibility  is  only  a  notion  of  tiie  head ;  and 
these  head-notions  have  o<mie  to  be  at  a  discoont. 
So,  although  the  search  for  infallibility  is  weaker 
tiian  it  was,  we  should  by  no  means  say  the  same 
of  the  search  for  the  Divine.  It  is  the  presence  of 
this  t^t  we  look  for  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  tliat  we  find  in  such  abundant  measure.  Ana 
even  the  modem  man,  whm  he  has  found  it,  goes 
on  his  way  rejoicing,  lilra  one  that  findeth  goodly 
pearls. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  view  of  inspiration 
is  vague  in  oomparison  with  the  old  idea.  That 
is  just  its  merit.  The  old  idea  was  definite  enoagh, 
bat  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  facts.  The 
new  idea  leaves  room  for  a  width  and  ^pth  of 
meaning  tiiat  is  not,  all  of  it»  expressiole  in 
lanpiage.  We  can  see  something  of  the  working 
of  mspiration,  and  we  can  see  something  of  its 
results.  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul  these  appear  in 
his  angular  wisdom  in  the  management  of  men, 
in  his  strong  and  clear  grasp  of  a  new  type  <n 
diuaeter,  in  his  deep  insight  into  the  attrilmtes 
and  will  of  God  aiul  His  providoitial  dei^ings 
with  mankind. 

The  letters  of  St  Paul,  as  we  han  seen,  from 
an  early  date  made  a  great  impression  on  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  this  impression 
soon  spread  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends  (2  Co  10"^). 
This  enooniaged  the  Apostle  to  make  a  more 
extended  use  of  the  letter  form  as  a  vehicle  tar 
instmcUon.  Sane  fif  his  letters,  like  the  Epp. 
to  Bomans  and  Epheriana,  expand  into  regular 
treatisee.  They  cover  a  large  area  of  the  wide 
field  of  Christian  teaching.  And  yet  they  are 
still  at  bottom  essentially  letters  (Deisstnann, 
Lieht  vom  Osten,  pp.  166-107);  in  eaeh  case  the 
Apostle  has  defiiaite  recipients  before  his  mind, 
u  this  is  less  marked  in  the  case  of  Epb.  than 
elsewhere,  the  reason  is  that  it  was  in  (he  first 
instance  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  several 
Churches  at  once. 

Of  late  yean  attention  has  been  called  (espedally 
by  Deissmann)  to  the  fact  that  there  existed  in 


antiquity,  and  especially  about  the  Christian  era, 
two  distmot  t^pes  of.  letters :  the  ordinary  letter, 
arising  naturaUy  out  of  given  conditions  and 
addremed  to  dennite  persons,  and  the  'epistle.' 
which  was  a  more  formal  composition  intended  for 
a  wider  public,  though  for  lit^arr  reasons  eonohed 
in  the  form  of  an  open  letter.  The  consciousness 
of  the  existence  of  this  species  of  oompoidtion  may 
have  had  some  slight  influence  upon  St.  Panl,  and 
still  more  perhaps  upon  some  other  Christian 
leaders ;  bat  the  weightier  contents  of  some  of  the 
Epp.  grew  spontaneously  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  tiie  case,  and  were  a  natnnd  development  of  Ids 
own  vrark  by  aa  original  and  nnotmventional 
mind. 

We  hvn  uramed  ftbore  the  gennliienM  of  aU  tlie  Epiitlee 
ttiAt  beer  the  neine  of  St  FuL  This  le  ia  ftcconUnDe  wllh  ttie 
delibmte  mrinlon  of  the  preeBnt  writer.  At  the  Hme  time,  ]t 
would  not  M  right  to  dlwuiae  th«  tmOt  that  the  ramlnenen 
of  Bomt  at  laaM  of  the  Epfitlee  la  queetlonad,  and  that  it  doea 
In  tact  itand  opon  a  duerent  footing  in  some  oaeea  M>d  in 
otheia,  W«  may  really  marie  off  deeoeoidiDg  gradee  of  cleamaei 
and  oertain^.  Patting  aaide  the  extnvagaot  vlewa  of  certain 
SwiM  and  Dotoh  critic*,  who  would  rejeot  the  whole  body  of 
Panllne  ^ip.,  bat  whoae  double  have  met  with  no  nipport 
from  the  rxct  aatboritiee,  and  ma;  now  be  r^^udea  aa 
deflnltd;  rilenoed,  Uiere  would  be  a  first  olaaa  of  eeven  Epp. 
which  may  be  aet  aalde  aa  praotioaUy  certain  (1  Iben.,  Bom., 
OaL,  1  and  S  Cor.,  PbU.,  Pliilem.X  To  theae  may  aafel;  be 
added  S  Thesa.  and  OoL,  which  are  Indeed  qneationed,  but  on 
▼err  Insuffldent  grounda.  There  li  more  reaaon,  bat  atUI  <aa 
it  eeeiM  to  na)  InnifBdent  reaaon,  tor  bealtation  aa  to  fob. ;  and 
perbape  a  Utile  more  again  aa  to  tlM  three  ao-oalled  PaatonI 
1^.,  1  and  8  Tim.,  Iltua. 

(it)  Other  Epittla,— The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
are  the  typical  and  primair  example  of  the  epis- 
tolary literature  of  NT.  But  a  further  group  of 
writings  of  a  similar  character  has  come  down 
to  us :  Ep.  to  Hebrews  as  an  outlying  member 
of  the  Pauline  collection,  not  by  St.  Paul  him- 
self, but  by  a  writer  of  a  kindred  spirit,  a  near 
ally  or  (less  probably)  a  direct  disciple;  and  be- 
sides this  the  seven  so-called  'Catholic  Epistles.' 
All  these  writings  follow  as  it  were  in  the  wake  of 
St.  Paul.  He  gave  the  impulse  which  led  to  their 
composition,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  deter- 
mined their  form.  It  is  posnble  enough  that,  even 
though  St.  Paul  had  never  lived  or  had  never 
written,  the  foroe  of  circumstances  would  have 
brought  into  being  a  gentu  scribendi  correspond- 
ing more  or  less  to  our  present  Epistles ;  but  the 
dominating  personality  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  reputation  which  his  letters  so 
quickly  gained  (2  Co  10"),  gave  botii  a  stimalus 
and  a  model  for  imitation.  The  Ep.  to  Hebrews 
la  indeed  a  letter  (13*^*)*  Imt  it  partakes  more 
of  the  character  of  another  class  ot  writing  Uiat 
we  have  not  yet  mentioned,  the  philoeophical 
diatribe  (Deissmann,  op.  eit.  p.  171).  This  is 
ri^tly  described  as  the  first  work  of  Christian 
litemture  in  the  technical  sense.  St.  Fanl  was 
not  naturally  a  writer,  hut  a  man  of  ti^ooght  and 
action  who  was  driven  into  wriUng;  the  author  of 
Ep.  to  Hebrews  was  a  practised  s^list,  we  may 
believe  with  some  literary  experience  behind  him, 
who  instinctively  cast  his  ideas  and  exhortations 
into  a  rhetorical  form.  Something  of  the  same 
Idnd,  though  with  less  hif^Iy  devdtqted  rhetoric, 
attaches  to  the  greater  Catholic  EpinJes — 1  Pet., 
1  Jn.,  James.  We  may  see  this  at  once  from  the 
wide  and  vague  address  of  the  two  that  have 
addresses :  1  PeL  is  destined  for  '  the  elect  who 
are  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion'  in  the  more 
northerly  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  ;  James  '  to  the 
twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dispersion.'  Per- 
haps in  the  first  case  a  few  copies  may  have  been 
sent  to  some  of  the  leading  churches,  but  in  t^e 
second  case  the  address  would  amount  to  little 
more  than  a  formula  for  publication ;  we  may 
suppose  that  copies  would  ne  given  to  strangers 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  neiriibourhood  of  the 
AposUa,  and  that  would  be  uL   1  Jb.  has  no 
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eplatolary  matter  or  any  indioatii»  that  it  ia 
intended  for  a  partienlar  olaaa  id  leadm,  bqrond 
the  OBe  of  the  second  pers.  plwj  and  so  it  oomea 
nearer  still  to  the  diatribe.  When  this  ia  stud, 
it  is  not  intended  that  the  writer  deliberately 
adopted  the  dicUribe  form,  bnt  only  that  the 
existence  of  this  class  of  literature  helped  nn- 
oonsciously  to  shape  the  expression  of  his  ideas, 
2  and  3  Jn.  are  genuine  letters  on  a  small  scale. 
2  Pet.  wid  Jnde  are  both  rather  artiAoial  eom- 
poaitioiu,  which  appear  to  have  UJtea  iha^  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other. 

1  Pet.  is  not  only  modelled  in  general  outline 
upon  the  Pauline  Gpp.,  bat  it  also  borrowa  directly 
from  some  of  these  (e.^.  Rom.,  Eph.)iD  parts  of 
its  subetanoe;  and  James  may  he  said  to  have 
been  prodneed  by  echoes  of  the  Panline  teaohing. 
Bat  it  hy  no  means  lollowa  l^t  thia  amoont  of 
derivativeness  prevents  the  Epp.  from  possessing 
a  high  spiritual  value.  James  supplies  a  jodioions 
corrective  for  exagjgerations  of  Pauline  doctrine, 
and  its  moral  teacliing  is  at  once  elevated,  simple, 
and  sincere.  1  Pet.  deals  with  profonnder  proih 
lems  in  a  profonnder  spirit,  and  ia  at  the  same 
time  a  good  example  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Church  was  administered  by  its  leaders.  We 
must  reckon  with  the  poasibihty  that  something 
of  the  form  of  this  Epistle  is  due  to  Silvanus, 
whom  the  Apostle  used  as  his  amanuensis  (cf. 
MiUi|ian,  Theu.  p.  126  f  J.  1  Jn.  in  like  manner 
is  a  ht  vnndant  to  the  FonrUi  Gospel,  and  oomee 
with  all  the  impressive  wei^^t  of  the  perscmality 
of  its  author.  The  two  snuJIer  Epp.,  while  they 
reflect  definite  local  oonditions,  are  also  evidently 
the  work  of  one  accustomed  to  power,  and 
aocnstomed  to  take  thought  for  the  ipuitnal  wel- 
fare  of  those  whom  he  governs. 

^  to  HA.  to  mmhtidous  :  tlie  qimtloB  both  ss  to  Hs  euUMfo 
Alp  Mtd  M  to  tbo  oommDnitj  to  irtilidi  tt  mo  odiirB— d  is 
faitnwto  ud  tUfltailt  to  Mnf  w  a  dosr  ooDdulMi ;  Uwn  to  no 
■gTMinCBt,  ud  hudlv  ovon  «  tmlrnqr  to  •grmmeDt,  ai  the 
vnmA  UoML  Tat^  sttaMstioii  of  tto  ^  to  reiy  Mrtr 
(Ctom.  BoolV;  and  Itinlno  snd  Intorpntatkn  an  not  amok 
affwtad  br  th«  pointa  la  dUpate.  Tbm  to  equally  aarij  proof 
of  tbo  aswmoa  <tf  b>  of  Janwo ;  and  1  Pet,  and  1  Jn.  are  atoo 
TMTirallattaated.  I  and  S  Jn.  rtallr  do  not  naed  attenatlon 
taa  mora  than  PUtom.,  and  tfatr  go  wttb  Ub.  as  PhUcin.  com 
wftb  CJoL  t  Pat  mvmn  to  bakmr  to  tha  (loap  ol  pamuupi. 
nmidilo  wrltliigi  toat  bear  tba  nams  «t  St.  Patar(aK>nc  with 
Ooqi..Apoc,aDdPreaohiiicof Pet).  Bttttbstdoaanotprovent 
It  from  faaTlnE  kmdo  good  matter  (aap.  oh.  1  and  Bajond 
soma  ltnpr«MT«na««  of  eoamoa  Cbrtotton  bagknoond  tbm  to 
not  mocB  ttiat  to  dUttnottra  fai  Jnda,  and  tlia  araomatanoaa  of 
Iti  ortoln  BMiatnmataingna.  Than  are  do  better  oandkUtea 
than  On  traditional  aathon  for  the  ownenUp  of  I  Pot,  Ja., 
1, 1, 3  Jn,  Ibe  bat  fnap  at  toast  mar  Iw  aambed  with  oon- 
fldanca  to  the  Bidiaetaa  ProebyUr  John,  whether  or  not  be  to  to 
ba  ktontlflad  wlib^  Apootto  the  eon  of  Kabadaa  Then  are, 
bowever,  aooM  low  qnaatlonB  whldi  artoa  aa  to  1  Pet  and  Ja. 
wUdt  with  our  jweoant  kaowladga  wa  are  not  In  a  podtloB  to 
answer. 

Lrmunaa— As  to  Hetoews,  the  main  btfimation  of  viewa 
to  between  Barnabas  (Tert  and  perhaps  Boman  tradfUon)  as 
author  and  aonw  Utnited  oongreffation  In  Rome  as  address,  and 
authoiahlp  mediate);  Pauline  (through  Lk.  or  Clement  [Olem. 
Alex.,  Or&.Dand  some  oommunlty  in  Palestine.  Apolloswas  a 
guess  o!  Luther's.  Norel  and  intereatinB  sunwstionB  hara 
been  made  by  Hamack.  J^XriT  (1900X  aiKTRamsar,  Lvke  the 
Pkgneian  (190SX  p.  301 S.  The  moat  thoroush  and  satisfactory 
discunlon  of  1  and  2  Pet  is  by  F.  H.  Cnasa  in  Hastings' 
J>B  fil.  779 ;  but  for  the  posdble  share  of  Silvanus  in  the  com- 
position  of  the  first  Bp.,  see  G.  UUliffan,  Tlu$$.  0.90%)  p.  126 1. 

(2)  The  Gomelt  and  Aett.  —  We  have  seen  in 
what  an  incidental  and  spontaneous  manner  the 
epistolary  portion  of  NT  arose  and  grew  to  con- 
siderable fimensions.  The  Gospels  are  a  class 
of  writings  peculiar  to  Christianity.  To  under- 
stand them  we  must  consider  how  they  too  arose. 
For  the  first  years  after  the  Lord's  Resurrection 
there  was  no  need  or  demand  for  writings  of  any 
kind.  All  this  time  the  Church  was  living  in  the 
expeotati<m  of  its  Maatw's  speedy  return.  It  was 
an  attitude  of  heme,  looking  upwards  for  the  s^ 
of  the  Scm  of  Man  in  tu  fiearens.  Only 
degrees  did  the  in  tenser  hope  begin  to  snbeide. 


Mean^e  thore  «an  be  Utde  doabt  that  individiial 
Christians,  the  diseiples  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem 
with  the  women  and  the  relatives  of  the  Lord, 
wonld  oom^e  notes  with  each  other,  with  greater 
or  lees  activity  of  interooorse  aocording  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  were  thrown  together,  Bnt 
very  few  of  the  disciples  will  have  had  any  sort  of 
literary  habits,  and  there  would  still  be  no  idea  of 
writing.  If  we  go.  not  by  any  external  chronology, 
bat  by  the  qnality  and  character  of  what  was 
written,  we  should  probably  not  be  wrong  if  we 
were  to  say  that  the  lirst  two  chapters  of  St.  Lnke 
are  the  oldeet  evangelical  fragment  or  document 
of  NT,  They  are  in  any  ease  the  most  archaic 
thing  in  the  whole  volume.  In  these  chapters 
it  might  be  said  that  Christianity  was  not  yet  out 
of  its  Jewish  swaddling-clothes ;  the  Btmdietm, 
for  example,  is  eomposed  entirely  from  the  stand- 

S>int  of  the  Jewish  expectation  and  not  of  the 
bristian  fnlfilment.  Bnt  whoever  first  set  them 
down  in  writing, — and  this  very  archaic  character 
compels  us  to  Mlieve  that  they  were  written, — 
they  were  in  any  case  not  at  once  punished.  They 
were  written  to  satisfy  the  interest  of  m  small  and 
private  circle ;  and  they  must  for  »  number  of 
years  have  be^  oonfined  to  that  cirde.  Not  until 
SL  Luke  came  across  them  were  they  in  the  way 
towards  anything  like  publication. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  ^ilar  position.  They  too 
appear  to  represent  the  tradition  of  a  small  oircl& 
for  a  oonridwaUe  time  kept  to  itself.  Itlanaturu 
to  tiiink  of  this  tradition  as  fnrtber  removed  from 
the  facts  than  in  the  case  of  St.  Luke,  There  are 
not  the  same  guarantees  of  early  date,  and  there 
is  more  reason  to  suspect  the  influence  on  the 
narrative  of  parallel  situations  in  OT,  At  the 
same  time  we  most  not  fail  to  notice  the  oonnr- 
genoe  of  these  two  traditicms,  otherwise  so  indepen- 
dent, upon  the  ^gin  Birth  and  the  Birth  at 
Bethlehem, 

And  yet  these  opening  chapters  of  the  two 
Gospels  stand  very  much  by  themselves.  They 
are  altogether  apart  from  the  main  stream  of 
tradition  current  m  the  Churches.  This  was  con- 
cerned, as  we  might  naturally  expect  it  to  be 
concerned,  witii  tiiat  part  of  our  Lord's  oaraer 
which  was  lived  directly  under  the  public  eye,  and 
of  which  there  were  a  number  of  living  witnenea. 
Yet  these  witnesses,  for  reasons  whirh  have  been 
explained,  did  not  at  first  b^;in  bv  setting  down 
their  reoolieotions  in  writing.  They  doubtless 
made  use  of  them  in  their  own  preaching,  and 
they  also  handed  them  on  to  others  who  would 
utinxe  them  in  the  same  way.  But  the  motive  at 
work  at  first  was  not  what  we  should  call  historical 
or  bic^raphical.  It  was  exactly  expressed  by  the 
peculiar  word  'Gospel.*  This  was  practically  a 
coinage  of  the  first  Christians,  sanctioned  by,  or 
even  perhaps  originating  with,  our  Lord  Himself, 
to  eximas  the  message  of  hope  and  salvatimi 
addressed  to  a  disheartened  and  despairing  world. 
The  ground  of  hope  and  salvation  centred  mainly 
in  the  Life  and  Death  and  Keeurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  HimBelf .  And  therefore  the  earliest  preach- 
ing was  in  its  main  contents  a  preaching  of  these 
things,  in  part  a  narration  and  description  of 
them  as  facts,  and  in  part  an  enlarging  upon 
their  profound  significance  In  the  stnritual  sphere. 
This  second  aspect  of  'the  Gospel  is  what  meets 
UB  most  frequentiy  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
But  the  other  aspect  ia  there  implied  if  not  ex- 
pressed. We  have  specimens  of  it  in  important 
passages  like  1  Co  1  !>*-*■  15^-*.  Such  narratives 
must  have  entered  largely  into  the  npa/Una 
of  which  we  have  repeated  mention  (1  Co  11^  " 
2  Th  ^  3").  But  m  its  urgent  expectation  of 
the  Second  Coming  the  Chureh  did  not  at  first 
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U.J  great  stress  on  ^ese  historical  facts.  It  pre- 
sappoeod  them  always,  and  it  was  folly  assarea  of 
Uiein  as  facts ;  bat  it  waa  so  well  assnred  of  them 
that  it  did  not  find  it  neoessajy  to  be  oonstantly 
reminding  itself  about  them.  Its  treasure  was, 
wh«re  its  heart  was,  in  the  heavens ;  it  was  more 
intent  apon  the  future  than  upon  Uie  past,  even 
such  a  past. 

The  impulse  to  the  setting  fortii  of  the  historioal 
Mb  of  the  Qo^iel  oame  titrcmgh  the  work  of 
ffliarions.  On  this  side  it  sotm  {oored  noeessary 
to  supplement  the  oral  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  otner  missionaries.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  in  the  newly-founded  Gentile  communities. 
These,  we  must  remember,  had  to  be  built  up  from 
the  very  first.  They  had  a  great  many  elementaiy 
lessou  to  lean.  Even  Uie Jewsjwith  the OT in 
their  hands,  had  mnofa  to  learn.  They  had  to  take 
in  and  to  aurimilate  all  the  new  teaching  by  which 
Christianity  was  distinguished  from  Judaism. 
The  earliest  Evangelical  document  of  which  we 
have  any  trace  (except  perhaps  Lk  1.  2} — the 
earliest  Evangelical  document  that  was  in  any 
strict  sense  a  possession  of  the  whole  Cfavrdi— was 
the  little  book*  corresponding  to  the  omnmon 
matter  of  Mt,  Lk.  (see  p.  676  below),  which 
scholars  are  now  in  the  habit  of  calling  Q,  and 
which  used  (as  the  present  writer  beUeves,  rightly) 
to  be  identified  with  the  Matttueaa  Loffia  men- 
tioned by  Papias  (Eus.  BE  iiL  80).  We  describe 
this  work  as  intended  for  the  whole  Church, 
because  there  was  certainly  no  circnmscribinA 
line  beyond  which  it  was  not  intended  to  traveL 
though  the  writer  probably  had  in  his  mind 
Palestine  and  the  Nearer  East,  «.«.  tbat  part  of 
the  East  that  was  nearer  to  himself.  The  leading 
purpose  of  this  little  book  appears  to  have  been  to 
set  before  its  readers  (the  new  converts  in  the 
different  Cfaurohee)  some  account  of  the  Cbristiui 
ideal,  the  character  and  mode  of  life  expected  <tf 
them  as  Christians.  It  was  f^t  that  tnis  oonld 
be  best  done  collecting  together  a  number  of 
typical  sayings  and  discourses — shorter  and 
longer  sayings — of  Christ.  There  was  no  idea  of 
writing  a  biography,  and  not  even  in  this  case 
of  combing  a  *  GosimI  '  (or  full  statement  of  the 
redeeming  acts  of  Cluist},batonIy&briBf  ezemidar 
to  set  beiore  the  eyes  and  minds  of  eonverta. 

Yaloable  as  this  was,  it  was  sure  not  to  satisfy 
for  long  the  needs  of  Christians.  It  contained 
cmly  a  small  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  what  they 
wanted  was  the  whole  Gospel.  As  time  went  on, 
and  the  expectation  of  Cnrist's  Second  Coining 
became  weakov  Christians  were  thrown  baok  upon 
themselves.  They  fdt  tbat  Uiey  had  time  to 
reflect,  and  they  b^gan  to  reflect,  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  They  had  had  these 
grounds  *  placarded  before  their  eyes*  (Gal  3^  by 
a  number  of  preachers,  including  the  greatest. 
But  they  were,  so  to  speak,  'written  on  water.' 
They  made  their  impression,  bnt  thqr  were  soon 
forgotten,  and  there  was  no  guarantee  of  their 
permanence.  It  was  the  consideration  of  this 
state  of  tiling*  which  impelled  Uie  Christians  at 
Rome  who  surrounded  St.  Peter  in  the  last  davs 
before  his  death  to  apply  to  bis  secretary,  St.  Mark, 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  substance  of  the  teach- 
ing they  had  had  from  him.  St.  Mark  complied 
with  their  request,  taking  this  teaching  of  St. 
Peter*a  aa  the  nucleus  of  hu  work,  but  expanding 
it  from  materials  which  came  to  his  knowledge  in 
other  ways.   So  arose  the  first  complete  Gospel. 

When  onee  this  Gospel  was  given  to  the  world, 
nothing  oonld  be  more  natural  than  that  it  should 
supply  a  pattern  for  others.  It  met  (as  we  say) '  a 
felt  waat^ ;  and  from  that  time  onwards  St.  Mark's 
Ooapel  was  taken  as  at  once  a  pattem  and  a  basis 
of  ttmilar  oompositioiis.  The  Gospel  that  m  know 


as  St.  Matthew's  was  just  a  combination  of  the 
substuioe  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  with  Q  and  not  a 
large  amount  of  other  tutorial  added  by  the  editor. 
The  portion  derived  from  Q  was  so  important— ex* 
tending  probably  some  way  beyond  the  common 
matter  of  Mt.  and  Lk. — that  it  soon  oame  quite  to 
supersede  the  separate  oironlation  of  Q ;  the  smaller 
work  died  out,  and  the  larger  took  over  its  name ; 
it  passed  as  the  work  of  St.  Matthew  (a  potiori 
parte),  though  the  framework  of  it  was  derived 
from  St.  Mark.  In  like  manner,  our  present 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  also  a  combination  of  St. 
Mark  with  Q,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  added 
matter  from  some  farther  sooroe,  or  sonrcee,  to 
which  St.  Luke  alone  had  a4X»ss,  and  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  attached  a  i^eoial  value. 

The  Second  Gospd,  which  was  tiie  first  of  the 
three  in  order  of  ume,  was  a  *ket<di  that  we  may 
call  Idographical  (though  It  did  not  aim,  ana 
could  not  have  aimed,  oeeanse  of  the  scantiness 
of  the  material,  at  the  oompleteness  of  a  modem 
biography).  Still  it  took  a  narrative  form ;  and 
its  leading  motive  was  reverenoe  for  the  historical 
Person  ofChrist,  and  the  desire  to  promote  a  like 
feeling  of  reverence  and  faith  in  othen.  Like  St. 
MarlA  Gospel,  St.  Matthew's  (with  the  quali- 
fication mentioned  above)  was  addressed  to  the 
Chnroh  at  large.  St.  Luke's,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  written  at, least  in  the  first  instance  for  the  use 
of  a  particular  individual,  who  appears  to  have 
stood  to  the  writer  in  what  we  shomd  call  the  rela- 
tion of  a  *ps,tron'  (Lk  1"*).  The  success  of  this 
first  volume,  in  the  accompUshment  of  its  purpose, 
encouraged  the  Evangelist  to  add  to  it  another, 
which  lies  before  as  under  the  title  of '  The  Acts  of 
the  ApoetJes.'  It  is  still  addressed  to  the  same 
Theopnilus,  and  is  written  on  the  same  historical 
lines  as  the  Gospel.  The  Acts,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  included  in  the  writer's  original 
plan ;  beoanse  its  opening  paragraph  differs  bo  con* 
sideraUy  from  the  OMicInsion  of  the  Gospel  (con- 
trast, e.ff. ,  Ac  1'  with  Lk  24*")  that  it  seems  safe  to 
infer  tbat  the  seocmd  volume  was  of  the  nature  of 
an  afterthought  Whether,  by  tiie  time  that  he 
came  to  the  end  of  tikis  second  volume,  the  author 
had  cwoeived  tiie  idea  of  [oodounK  a  complete 
'tailiwy'  is  perhaps  aUghtlj  saggested  1^  the  way 
in  wbish  the  volume  doees,  Imt  must  remiUn  an 
open  question. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  generally  held  to  stand 
rather  by  itself.  It  is  witnout  doubt  the  latest  of 
the  Gospels,  and  is  written  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  other  three.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not,  like 
the  First  and  Third,  a  oompilation  from  materials 
already  exiiting.  Cht  the  view  taken  in  this  article, 
it  is  a  retrospect  by  a  writer  of  commanding  por- 
tion and  anthority,  presupposing  what  has  oeea 
already  done,  but  adding  to  it  from  the  stores  of 
his  own  experience  and  reflexion.  In  some  points 
— none  of  a  fundamental  character — it  corrects  the 
work  of  predecessors ;  on  other  points  it  sapfde- 
ments  their  statements ;  but,  most  of  all,  it  rein- 
forces and  deepens  the  impression  which  they  had 
left  on  the  most  central  topic  of  Christian  teach- 
ing. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  essentially  different  in  character  and  pur- 
pose from  the  other  three.  When  St.  Mark  heads 
his  work,  'The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  JesuB 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,'  he  is  virtually  saying  the 
same  thing  as  when  St.  John  says,  '  These  things 

Sor  signs)  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  that 
Tesns  is  tiie  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  be- 
lieving ye  may  have  life  in  bis  name'  (Jn  20**}. 
Tliis  declaration  of  his  purpose  by  St.  John  la  onlv 
an  emphatic  expansion  of  the  claim  that  bis  worlc 
too  is  a  'Gosml,'  i.8.  a  message  and  assurance 
from  above  of  life  and  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ.    It  is  not  a  moe  biography,  lika  the 
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ordinary  secular  biographies ;  It  does  not  aim  at 
any  completenew  aa  a  record  of  events  or  teaching. 
Hon  than  any  of  faia  fellows,  the  Fourth  EvanKelist 
oonoentrates  nimaelf  mNm  .the  proof  that  Jesiu 
Christ  was  all  that  Christians  sappoaed  Him  to  be. 
Inddentally  he  sets  right  some  lew  tiiinm  that 
had  been  'forgotten  or  misdelivered * ;  he  nils  np 
some  gape,  like  the  great  gap  which  omitted  all  or 
nearly  all  that  had  been  done  in  Judna.  Bat  the 
great  thing  that  the  Fonrth  Evangelist  did  and 
aimed  doing  waa  to  TB-aflOzm,  with  the  oonsoioaa* 
ness  of  first-hand  knowledge  and  oonvictioni  the 
faith  of  tiie  Chnrch  in  its  Lord  and  Master. 

In  assertii^  thns  much  of  the  Fonrth  Goq>el,  we 
do  not  assert  that  its  author  was  raised  above  all 
possibilities  of  human  error ;  we  do  not  even  assert 
that  this  very  oonoentration  of  aim  may  not  have 
had  some  prejudidal  effect  upon  his  narnttlTB,  con- 
sidered simply  aa  a  namtiTe.  What  we  do  contend 
for  is  that  the  conviction  to  which  be  jgives  ezpres- 
Bion  is  the  honest  and  first-hand  conviction  of  one 
who  had  unique  opportunities  of  basing  his  belief 
on  fact. 

Tba  rlewi  ImpUed  kbort  h  to  tba  origin  tad  ohuMter  of  the 
drat  thru  or  'STDOptio*  Go^pala  ua  tutNtanUaUr  tboM  whkh 
Are  held  at  the  praamt  tim«  •  mkjraitf  o(  loboUn.  It  ti 
varvgeiwrKllyisrMd  that  our  prawntrlTSCMtd  Third  Qotpela 
ren  upon  pronooilr  oxlftliic  doonnuott.  One  of  tbaaa  dooa- 
DiecU  Is  nalthor  mora  nor  um  than  onr  preMDt  Ooapd  of  St. 
Mark.  A  aectnid  m>j  ba  api»oxlmate^  raoonstmowd  from 
the  oommon  mattar  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lake  which  ie  not 
IoqjmI  in  Stk  M^Tkp  witli  tba  addition  perhapa  of  aoma  portion! 
of  8t  Matthew  to  whtoh  tbera  an  no  paraOala  In  St  Luke,  the 
lattar  writer  taaTinc  bean  oompelled  by  lack  of  ipaoe  to  omit 
them.  It  la  oonoovaUe,  tiiourh  lesa  probable,  Uiat  there  may 
be  a  few  •aoliona  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  which  alao  originally 
belonged  to  thta  document.  But,  in  onr  OfJnion,  this  peculiar 
matter  It  better  referred  to  aoma  apodal  eonrcfl  or  aource*  to 
which  St.  Lnke  alone  hadaooeaa.  Ihe  praaant  writer  fully  believea 
tbat  the  two  Important  axtraota  from  Ihe  work  of  Papiaa  pro- 
aerved  by  BoaaUui  relate,  the  one  to  our  extant  Ooapei  o(  St. 
Hark,  aiid  the  other  to  the  aacond  document  dlaoloaed  by 
crittcum  wbioh  In  the  extract  b  referred  to  the  Apoetle  8L 
Hatthew.  He  belierea  that  the  authority  quoted  for  theae 
atatements  la  none  other  than  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Qoepel, 
the  John  who  pli^ed  anob  a  leadl^  part  at  EMieana  towarda 
the  end  of  the  1st  centairy  a.d.  He  would  obeerre  that  the 
•tatamenta  made  bear  a  great  atamp  of  variaimilitade,  Jurt 
beoaoae  tbey  are  eo  little  obvious  and  not  at  all  such  aa  oould 
ba  inferred  from  a  superltdal  study  of  the  Goapela.  'Bm  atat^ 
meat  about  St.  Hark  in  particular  pointa  tc  critldsnu  upon 
that  Ocapel  (especially  aa  to  its  want  of  oompleteneaa  and 
ebronological  order)  that  we  can  understand  being  made  at  an 
aariy  stage  in  the  history  of  the  aoq>eI,  and  by  no  means  ao 
wall  later.  It  la  interesting  to  note  the  calm  matter-of-taut  way 
In  which  the  Fourth  Evangelist  Of  It  ware  really  ha)  apeaks  of 
his  predecesaora'  work ;  and  we  believe  that  it  tttrows  a  welcome 
Uf^t  upon  the  oompoaition  of  his  own  OoapeL  The  tradition, 
tor  which  we  are  ultimately  indebted  to  Olement  of  Alexandria 
(Bna.  BS  v).  U),  that  the  I^mrth  BvaDgeliat,  while  be  waa  satis, 
fled  with  the  treatment  of  the  mora  external  facta  in  the  other 
Oospeb,  himself  sat  down  to  oompoaa  a' nrfritual  goapel,'  aaems 
to  us  to  describe  the  real  ooorse  of  thiiws  better  than  any  of  the 
conjecturea  o(  modem  soholars.  It  Is  to  us  rather  an  open 
qneation  whether  John  of  Bpheaus  is  to  be  Identifled  with  John 
uw  aon  of  Zebedae,  ttaotvb  we  lean  to  the  probability  that  he 
was.  In  an}'  caae  we  bare  Httle  doubt  tbat  he  had  bean  a  par- 
Moal  diadpie  and  l*rilower  of  onr  Locd,  thou^  a  youthful  one. 

(3)  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  and  other 
Wtvmffs. — Only  one  more  work  remains  to  be 
considered  of  thoee  included  in  onr  present  Canon. 
Ttus  is  the  ApcK»It[pee  of  St.  John,  which  holds  a 
similar  place  in  NT  to  that  whicji  the  Book  of 
Daniel  holds  in  OT.  We  have  aireadvpointed  oat 
that  Uie  anthor  throughout  describes  nis  own  book 
as  '  a  prophecy,'  in  the  same  sense  in  which  that 
word  IS  used  in  OT.  It  corresponds,  however, 
rather  to  the  later  type  of  prophecy  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  apocalypses,  thiui  to  that  of  the  older  pro- 

Shets.  The  writer  is  not  less  certain  than  any  of 
older  {oopheta  tiiat  what  he  writea  waa  put 
into  his  mmdri^  God.  We  shall  try  to  estimate 
tlie  significance  of  this  later ;  but  in  the  meantime 
it  should  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  this  confident 
clsim,it  was  not  untU  the  fourth  century  that  this 
book  definitely  secured  its  place  in  the  Canon. 

The  formation  of  the  Canon*  and  discrimination 
«f  tlie  books  which  wera.  or  were  not,  to  be  in- 


cluded in  it  belong  rather  to  tiie  next  article  It 
will  be  seen  there  how,  fii^  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  then  the  Gospels,  came  to  be  collected ; 
how  tiuj  wen  then  read  for  edifioaticm  in  the 
churches,  and  how  by  de^;ree8  they  acquired  a 
character  for  sanctity  which  ended  by  placing 
them  upon  the  aame  footing  with  OT*  There  waa 
not  at  first  a  clear  dividing  line  at  which  t^e  booica 
belonging  to  the  KT  were  complete,  and  beyond 
which  no  others  oonld  be  admitted.  The  fixing  of 
any  ancb  line  waa  a  Mtroapeotive  aot  <^  tiie  Chnnih, 
reflecting  upon  the  hooka  which  lay  before  it. 
And  the  process  by  which  it  did  tius  was  spread 
over  a  long  time,  and  was  hardly  matured  nntil 
the  end  of  the  4th  century — if  it  can  even  then  be 
said  to  have  been  matured,  when  the  proeesa 
which  the  ultimate  decisioa  waa  arrived  at  was 
rather  uie  of  ripeninff  instinct  and  the  natural 
gravitaUon  of  events  tnan  anything  like  the  appli. 
cation  of  exbanstive  criticism. 

A  sharp  line  does  not  aeparate  the  writers  who 
fall  just  within  tbe  Canon  from  thoee  who  fall  just 
outside  it.  As  the  writer  of  Wisdom  and  the  son 
of  Siracb,  while  they  draw  a  distinction  between 
t^eir  own  writings  and  the  older  Seripturea,  yet 
appear  to  claim  n>r  themselves  a  lower  d^ree  of 
inspiration  (see  the  writer's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp. 
25£^262),  ao  also  can  we  trace  in  Clement  of  Rome 
and  Ignatius  something  at  once  of  the  same  kind  of 
distinction  and  the  same  kind  of  claim.  And  just 
as  we  found  the  MSS  of  the  LXX  adding  freely  to 
the  Canonical  Books  whatever  seemed  to  them  to 
make  for  edification,  so  alao  do  the  oldeat  MSS  <rf 
NT  add  works  that  properly  belong  to  the  sab- 
Apostolio  age  to  ihoeo  whion  are  products  of  tin 
Apostolic  And  yet,  as  we  have  seen  the  con- 
sciousness grow  up  that  the  prophetic  inspiration 
gradually  exhausted  itself,  so  also  we  observe  a 
tendency  to  locate  the  higher  activity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  witiiin  a  definite  period,  which  is  more  toA 
more  identified  with  tiutt  of  the  Apostles.  Aitd 
the  very  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Mmtuiiata  to 
possess  within  their  own  body  a  oon  tinned  opera- 
tion of  the  old  gifts  only  led,  by  way  of  reaction,  to 
a  stronger  delimitation  of  the  privilwed  area  and  a 
clearer  rejection  of  all  that  fell  outsiae  it.  It  took 
something  like  a  century  of  gradual  but  imper- 
ceptible derelopmmt  to  harden  tiie  conception  of 
the  NT  Canon ;  and  then  it  took  about  two  oenturies 
more  to  determine  finally  the  number  of  books  that 
were  to  be  included  in  it. 

III.  TBS  FSRMASBST  SKSIFICASCX  OF  TBS 
CaSON  op  OT  AND  NT. 

By  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  tooadly^  speak- 
ing, the  Christian  Chnroh  was  in  poesesrion  of  a 
complete  Bible.  Even  then  we  must  not  apeak  too 
absolutely,  because  the  Syriac  Canon  was  not  yrt 
quite  made  up.  For  an  oecumenical  sanction  (tf 
tne  existing  list  we  must  wait  for  the  Quiuisextine 
Council  of  A.D.  692.  Bat  for  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
was  practically  finished  by  about  A.D.  400.  From 
that  time  until  tJie  present  generation  Uie  tradi- 
tional oonoeptiw  <tf  the  Canon  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  It  is  only  as  part  of  the  move- 
ment that  is  now  oommonlv  called  Modernism  that 
it  has  been  seriously  called  in  qnestion.  We  shall 
give  a  typical  example  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
now  being  challenged. 

I.  The  Modernist  challenge.— An  able  member 
of  the  advanced  achool,  now  deeeased,  in  a  pam- 

Shlet  on  the  Work  and  Method  of  to-eaOed  Nve 
'estament  Theology,  cut  at  Uko  root  <A  the 
current  ooneeption  in  the  f fdlowing  nnetnnpromia- 
ing  terms : — 

'If  the  New  Testamant  wrttinga  arose  In  the  ooom  ot  • 
particular  hiftot?  and  are  tba  witnesses  and  documents  of 
iliat  histoiT,  tban  tbe  qoesttoa  at  onoe  preaenti  Hadf  to  us : 
Why  ahoold  our  sdama  (iJ.  tba  sdMMaoC  UTThaidaKOM 
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pndMtrwUbttwHwrttiiiBiuidaalrwtthaMr  naiamr 
b:bMMMtlMiridaiwlMlMigtottMOMioii.  Bnt  tlwt  awmr 
ta  not  ntlActanr.  VhMi  onoi  m  itrU»  ont  tbo  dootarino  <d 
tiMplnaw,  Um  dbgniatlo  oobomHob  fit  On  OBaon  on  BO  kM^w 
1m  ntfntilntd. 

Bo  How  TTMhiiiiMft  writtw  «m  bora  vMi  (Im  |wadteto 

niHM  In  Ite  M  iMtum  tiMt  ^  tto /Ml  ft  «u  (iMtorwl  to 
be  br  tho  lewliiic  MttMrtttM  <rf  ^  Cbnrah  batWM  tho  aaoond 
and  tearUi  owtoiiM  -pethaM  ftltar  All  fcbidf  of  ncUMiaB  in 
ttwir  deoWoB.  On  thb  ■ab>ot  Um  UMocr  ol  tht  Oftoon  to 
onflloiMitty  Iniliuuttvo. 

WhoBvcr  tlMD  rtUl  iiMiiili  ^im*  oDDonMoB  of  Hhn  flMitm  at 
nBd  tbmbr  aabmtt*  to  Um  Mrthorltar  <d  btohopo  ud  ttwo- 
lofclMH  of  tbcM  OMitartw.  WbomrwMsnotwteowlBdgotbAt 
anthorlly  in  other  mittBTi  ■nd  no  •nDfoUoid  ttMologtaa  doM 
acknowMg*  it— to  011I7  maUag  locla»Uj  when  bt  atoo  otib  It  In 
qoMtfcohenb' 

It  u  fair  to  the  vriter  to  add  a  flight  omeeflrion 
whioh  he  goes  on  to  make : 

'Ko  OM  to  tlMnfon  otOed  opon  to  door  ttMt  ftoo  MMtont 
Cltarata,in  fti  Maw  IWUmaot.  Woc«fat  (os«tbM-  «m  tJuteheU 
ttMfe  moh  WW  tRtt  ft  nUgknu  point  ol  Tiow  tha  mort  nloKUa, 
•nd  M  tt«  «AeI>  tlMt  irtkb  WM  atoo  tho  oldMt  ud  tlMrafon  In 
ft  doaui—iUiy  aooN  tho  Boot  linorlant  imC  onbr  of  0m 
Ittmtan  tfaftt  to  known  to  Oft,  bofe  otU  ttaftk  waa  In^ouUtloD 
•t  Um  ttaM.  ftod  ttU  to  iomod  ft  floOooltaa  tlMt  to  dmniiw  ol 
an  pratoa.  But  tUa  wdM  laolndei  Um  adrntorfm  that  tho 
boandaiT  Hum  betwaan  Um  oanontoal  and  tba  nearMt  oxtrn- 
eanoidau  Uteraton  an  at  aO  poiuta  altog«ttwr  flootoatiiic-' 

Ib  order  to  follow  up  the  oonsequenoee  drawn 
from  tiieae  premissea,  vt  ia  worth  wiUa  to  quote 
one  more  paragraph : 

•S^  Umo,  w«  an  doc  to  ambMOft  Um  Now  Trttamtnt  witUngi 
waBmt  Um  point  o<  vfaiw  ol  "an  onMiionoa  fttUr  tha  taot," 
wbiota  baa  notUag  to  do  with  tbttt  orifiml  ohanotar,  ttmy 
most  not  b«  oooaiaitnd  aa  oanonloal,  but  only  aa  writtsM  that 
wpoitaln  to  pcimitlTe  ChriaOanitj'.  .  .  .  Tbt  boandarr  Una  tor 
the  •ubject-mattOT  of  oar  KiaDO*  ■boold  b*  drawn  at  km  point 
-aAm  ft  raal  bcMk  bMfna  to  ttpp*"  In  tbo  Utaatwe.  Um 
■tMdavd  te  ttata  to  MtanUy  not  to  bi  MOfht  In  nllgloaft 
win*'* 

This  is  trenchant  and  clear  enough  in  all  oon- 
■rioioe.  The  writer  la  oertainly  right  in  hasine 
hia  argument  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  01 
Inspiration.  If  that  idea  ia  thrown  over,  the  con- 
aequenoee  aa  he  states  them  really  follow.  But 
oi^ht  we  to  throw  over  that  idea  T 

Here  again  it  is  fair  to  oheore  that,  when  the 
writer  sp^Jca  of  *  striking  oat  the  idea  of  inainra- 
lion,'  he  probably  means  the  full  dogmatic  concep- 
tion of  verbal  inerrancy  as  it  was  asserted  or 
reaasOTted  in  the  16th  century.  But  we  have 
already  tried  to  show  (p.  671')  that  this  was  from 
the  first  an  extension,  and  an  undue  extension,  of 
the  original  idea.  The  Christian  is  not  called  upon 
to  ffo  b^ond  this  idea;  asd»  1^  adhering  to  it, 
he  keepa  within  the  range  of  what  ia  strictly 
verifiable. 

3.  The  reply. — It  is  true  that  no  book  either  of 
the  Kew  Testiunent  or  of  the  Old  *  was  bom  with 
the  predicate  "canonical.'"  But  we  are  prepared 
to  maintain  that  all  the  books  both  of  OT  and  NT, 
though  no  doubt  with  veiy  considerable  differences 
of  d^ree,  were  bom  with  the  qualitiea  which 
caused  them  to  be  labelled  *  canonical 't  in  other 
words,  with  the  marks  that  are  summed  up  under 
the  name  of  Inspiration.  In  sketching  the  niatory 
of  the  two  Testaments,  we  have  tried  to  indicate 
what  those  marks  are.  We  have  tried  to  ahow 
how  at  each  point  in  the  history  there  was  a  certain 
character  impressed  npon  the  literature  which  in 
due  course  came  to  be  recognized  as  juBtifying  its 
inclusion  within  the  conception  of  a  Sacred  Book. 
It  may  be  weU  for  us  to  go  back  upon  this  char- 
acter, and  to  consider  it  no  longer — or,  no  longer 
primarily — in  connexion  with  ite  place  in  the  his- 
tory, but  with  reference  to  its  jwrmanent  validi^ 
among  the  body  of  Cbrietian  ideas  and  Christian 
doctrmea. 

(1)  The  human  aspect  of^  ItupirtUion.  —  If  we 
were  to  try  to  snm  up  in  a  single  word  the  common 
propertv  whioh  runs  through  the  whole  Bible,  and 
whu^,  oroadly  speaking,  may  be  said  to  distinguish 

•  W.  Wndo,  (Am-  A^fgaU  «.  Jf cttoda  d.  aog.  nratort.  HVw 
bgU  (OWiivtn,  1807).  p.  lit 
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it  from  other  literature  of  the  kind,  we  might  s&y 
that  it  oonmsts  in  tiie  peculiar  energy  and  in- 
tensity <d  the  Goii-eofMCMMMMW  apparent  in  the 
writers.  A  gwieral  term  like  this  will  perhaps 
best  embrace  the  different  modes  and  degrees  in 
whioh  this  oonsotousness  manifests  itself.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  of  the  boolcs  there  is  suoh  a 
abading-away  of  d^ree  that  it  may  be  queetioned 
whether  those  particular  books  are  nghtly  in- 
cluded in  tiie  Canon,  just  aa  there  ate  so  many 
analogous  phenMuena  m  some  books  ont^e  the 
Canon  as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  they  are  rightly 
excluded  from  it.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  is 
infulible.  All  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  sufficiently 
near  for  practical  purposes.  On  the  whole,  posterity 
has  oonnrmed  the  original  verdict  wittun  those 
limits  of  approximation  which  usually  obtain  in 
human  affairs.  For  the  pnrpoae  of  our  inquiry  we 
mar  take  the  Canon  as  it  stands. 

From  the  question  of  degree  we  nus  to  the  ques- 
tion of  different  kinds  or  modes.  We  may  distin- 
guish tiie  inspiration,  or  God>ooiisoionsneBB,  of  the 
prophet,  of  the  lawgiver,  of  the  psalmist,  of  the 
wise  man,  of  the  apMtle  or  prophet  of  NT.  Of  all 
these,  aa  we  have  said,  that  of  the  prophet  ia  per- 
haps the  moat  characteristic  We  call  it  so,  not 
because  it  is  eesentially  higher  than  other  Idnds, 
but  chiefly  because  it  is  more  earily  recognized  and 
described.  The  God-consciousness  of  a  lawgiver 
like  Moaea  must  have  been  quite  as  strong  and 
quite  aa  penetrating  aa  that  of^  an  Isaiah ;  but  the 
diffiwenoB  Is  that,  whereaa  in  the  ease  of  Isaiah  we 
can  see  the  mind  of  the  prophet  at  work  behind 
tbe  word  in  which  the  influence  oi  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  found  enduring  expression,  in  the  case  01  Moeea 
anything  so  dear  and  definite  as  this  eludes  our 
search,  and  we  have  te  be  content  w*ith  inferencea 
backwards  from  analogies  for  which  we  have  more 
contemporary  attestation.  We  axe  more  fortun- 
ately situated  i^ain  in  the  case  ot  the  NT  apostlea. 
There  once  more  we  can  see  the  mind  of  the  writer 
at  work,  and  form  some  conception  of  the  intensity 
with  which  it  works.  The  chief  drawback  in  tha 
case  of  Psalms  or  Wisdom  Books  is  the  anonymity 
of  the  writws,  which  makea  the  evidenoe  thOT 
aupply  etmiparatively  ftagmantaiy  and  Ihniteo. 
And  yet  aome  of  the  Paalma  can  hardly  be 
snrpaaeed  for  depth  and  intimacy  of  oomm  onion 
with  God. 

The  characteristic  feature  in  the  writingjpropheto 
ia  the  unwavering  confidence  with  which  they 
assume  their  own  oonunission  from  God.  When 
they  apeak,  the  language  they  use  is  as  though 
God  Himself  were  speaking  through  them.  We 
repeat  that  even  this  language  does  not  proceed 
from  a  higher  level  of  apiritoal  experience  than 
that  of  8t  Paul.  No  words  either  of  OT  or  of  NT 
enter  into  competition  with  those  which  we  call 
'words  of  the  £ord.'  We  only  treat  the  prophetio 
utterances  as  typical  and  as  lending  tfaemaelTea 
more  easily  to  analysis  and  oomparisoo. 

Looking  at  them  in  this  sense,  we  obaurre  that 
they  do  in  ^t  stand  alone  in  religioni  Uteratoiv. 
For  the  assurance  with  which  they  are  spoken,  for 
the  coherence  and  continuity  which  they  present 
spread  over  a  succession  of  ceuturiee,  for  beiaeficence 
of  effect  upon  the  religious  iustory  of  a  people,  for 
the  impressiveness  which  they  stUl  retain  aa  we 
look  back  npon  them,  tbev  are  practically  unique. 

To  put  all  thia  at  ite  lowest  term,  to  say  only 
that  the  Prophetic  Books  of  OT  were  books  com- 
posed under  these  psychological  conditions,  is  still 
to  claim  that  they  are  tuigenerit.  The  Christian 
looks  hack  upon  them  atill  aa  he  looka  baok  tm  no 
other  books  besidea. 

Doubtless  the  view  whidi  Hba  proidieto  took  ol 
their  own  calling  has  In  it  an  element  belonging  to 
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the  tima  at  wUoh  th^  spok*  tnd  wroteu  Even  so, 
that  element  does  in  some  ways  only  strengthen 
their  claim.  It  is  very  doabtfnl  whether  the 
experience  of  modem  times  will  ever  sapply  anew 
examitles  of  sach  eomplete  concentration  of  ttioaght 
and  aim  upon  tho  tliiiiga  of  religitm.  We  must 
allow  for  this  utter  ooncentration  as  an  advantage 
which  they  poeaeseed  and  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  poesesBed  again. 

Of  all  the  books  which  have  attempted  a  peycho- 
logical  analysis  of  the  prophetic  oonsciousnees,  the 
[oesait  writer  does  not  know  one  that  grapples  with 
the  ultimate  woblem  mwe  directly  than  A.  B. 
Bavidsou's  Ola  TMatMiU  Prophet^  (Edinburgh, 
1908).    Dr.  Bavidaon  asks  some  eeanthing  ques- 

UlHUt 

*Wbea  Ood  qpsks  t»ft  imiirfMt,  vu  tfa»  tetter  wamAaoM  of 

two  tUlIM,  BMNlj,  Ol  tlW  bU»  tlWt  Ood  WM  ■pMUng,  Uld  ftlM 

of  wht*  H«  ipftket  Wbro  Um  word  ol  God  cuoe  to  bim,  did 
Its  beiiv  tlw  word  of  God  nunirut  Itaell  to  him  In  aom*  dU- 
tinotlv*ilMUUMr,ftiMtrtftltogethflrlronith«oontentBf  Or  rather, 
WH  Dot  tb«  feelbfc  o(  the  prophet  in  aJl  probftblUty  Mmething 
Skt  our  own,— th4t  doable  kind  ot  feeling  which  we  eitpreaa  hj 
MJIbs  Uutt  ftoy  o^lon  we  hsve  Is  Oml'f  trutAT  .  ,  .  'Hm  aeme 
qaeeoKm  woold  eiue  u  to  the  Und  ot  preeeure  uoder  which  the 
wopbet  felt  himnlf  to  be.  DM  the  Und  ot  teeUng  be  hAd  of 
inqmlae  to  spok  differ  from  the  feeling  meo  atUl  h»ve  ot  Impnlae 
to  otter  any  preeilng  truth  tiut  Uee  upon  them,  each  men  u 
lamnt,  iwinoae  t«*cber*,  or  lofty,  e«meet  aUteemenT  And 
iriwn  tnith  suddenly  dawned  upon  the  propbet^a  mind,  which 
formerly  be  itnm  nneooQeaefiillr  to  rewA  bj  meMH  of  reSexloo, 
did  the  feeling  he  had  at  nob  »  moment  differ  from  the  feel- 
ing men  atdll  nare  when,  ottenttmea  In  peculiarly  rnxntaneoua 
mmea  ot  mind,  difflouttles  are  broken  op,  and  probienu  eolvBd 
■tanoet  InToluntarilr,  which  before  reauted  all  ooDM^otu  and 
direct  effort!  o<  the  mlndT'  (op.  ett.  p.  1111.). 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  remark  tiiat, 
when  a  modem  writer  or  speaker  in  order  to 
Btrengthen  an  asseveration  describes  it  as  '  God's 
trnu/  he  is  prohably  iuBaflaioed  the  traditional 
estimate  of  the  BiUe,  and  means  that  what  he  is 
saying  is  as  true  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  Bible  ; 
in  other  words,  it  corresponds  to  the  hi^est  con- 
oeption  that  he  has  of  truth. 

There  is  no  reason  to  deprecate  these  modem 
analogies.  In  the  effort  to  enter  into  the  mental 
■tata  of  the  pr^dwts,  we  can  bat  start  from  the 
neareet  experience  of  tnir  own  j  and  tiie  eases  de- 
scribed are  the  nearest  to  which  we  have  access. 
They  bear  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  oar  modem 
habits  of  thought  as  the  language  used  by  the 
prophets  bears  to  theirs.  We  bave  seen  that  there 
was  an  element  in  th«T  presuppositions  which  is 
wanting  or  mnoh  feebler  in  oar  own.  That  element 
leally  hts  into  their  place  in  history ;  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  their  whole  oonoeption  of  God  and  the 
WOTld,  and  in  particular  of  the  relation  of  the 
Divine  call  to  themselves.  The  main  question  that 
we  have  still  to  ask  is,  how  far  this  conception  of 
tiieirs  was  in  agreement  with  the  facts.  But  that 
carries  as  on  to  the  next  subject  of  our  inquiry,  the 
estimate  of  the  prophetio  message  (as  typical  of  the 
whole  Biblical  revelation)  when  it  is  seen  from  the 
dde  of  God  rather  than  of  man. 
_  (2)  The  Dimne  aspect  of  Itupiration. — ^The  ques- 
tion that  we  now  proceed  to  ask  amounts  to  saying, 
Were  the  prophets,  and  the  other  Biblical  writers 
represented  by  them,  jostified  in  the  claim  they 
make  to  speak  for  God,  to  use  the  kind  of  langoage 
that  naturally  issues  from  speioal  communion  with 
Him?  Granting  that  this  language  was  from  their 
point  of  view  wholly  sincere,  does  it  appetu-  to  be 
warranted  when  it  is  regarded  from  the  other  side 
— the  side  of  Clod's  providential  ordering  of  the 
world  and  of  history  t  We  shall  apply  two  criteria: 
(a)  Is  it  a  credible  mode  of  statement  that  God  has 
held  this  kind  of  oommanioation  with  man?  and 
(&)  Does  the  Bible  in  particular  commend  itself  as 
embodying  such  communication?  Taking  as  a 
concise  expression  of  the  Biblical  theory  the  famous 
passage  He  1^  '  God,  having  of  old  time  spoken 
uto  the  fatheia  In  the  pn^iets    dinn  pcvtions 


and  in  divers  mannen^  hath  at  ttra  end  of  these 
days  spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son,'  can  that  still  he 
accepted  as  a  reasonable  description  from  tiie 
donblepoint  of  view  that  has  jnst  been  stated  ? 

J a)  The  question  is  whether,  allowing  for  tiie 
LTO  and  Bunple  lannufi*  of  iwimitive  times,  the 
idea  of  God  speaking  to  man  and  through  man  still 
expresses  a  substantial  trutii.  Givra  a  qiiritoal 
interpretation  of  the  universe,  assuming  tiiat 
behind  the  world  of  phenomena  there  is  a  supreme 
Spirit  which  has  brought  it  into  being,  there  has 
been  a  wide-spread  belief  that  this  Spirit  desires  to 
be  knowuj  aiul  has  caused  itself  to  be  known,  by 
the  most  mtelligent  of  its  own  creatures.  It  is  a 
modem  expression  of  this  belief  whoi  tiie  poet 
sagrs: 

*8peak  to  Hhn  thou  tor  He  bears,  and  Spirit  with  ipiiit  can 

meet— 

Ckeer  Is  Hs  thsn  femtUsf  ,  and  nnrer  than  baadi  and 
iMt.* 

The  whole  idea  of  Smrit '  speaking  to '  spirit  is,  of 
course,  metaidunr ;  the  operations  of  spirit  cannot 
be  described  otherwise.  But  if  we  think  of  the 
spirit  of  man  as  personal,  and  if  we  are  obliged  to 
invest  the  Spirit  of  God  with  personal  atl^butes, 
then  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  wide-spread  belief 
to  which  we  have  referred  harmonizes  with  the  rest 
of  our  oouoeption  of  the  relation  of  God  to  man. 

But  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  God  has  '  spoken 
to  *  man,  how  should  He  speak  f  How  should  Spirit 
speak  to  spirit?  Surely  it  is  very  credible  that  the 
method  of  communication  chosen  might  well  be 
through  the  influence  of  the  higher  Spirit  upon  the 
lower,  not  in  equal  degree  upon  all  individuals  but 
pre-eminently  upon  some.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Biole  appean  to  describe  the  relation  of 
God  to  man ;  and,  simple  as  the  langoage  is,  it 
seems  very  difficult  to  improve  upon  it.  Sdsiioe 
does  not  as  jjret  seem  capable  of  deeorilnng  the  Casts 
of  the  case  in  more  appropriate  terms. 

(b)  But  then  we  have  also  to  ask  whether  the 
BibUcal  revelation,  as  we  call  it,  is  of  suoh  a  kind 
as  to  approve  itself  to  us  as  rational  beings.  As 
tiie  course  of  it  is  now  unrolled  before  vsaooordliig 
to  critical  views  (so  far  as  tiiey  can  he  justified)  m 
OT  and  NT  history,  there  certainly  does  seem  to 
be  a  broad  correspondence  between  this  department 
and  other  departments  of  God's  dealing  with  His 
creatures.  "The  history  of  the  inwganio  nnivms 
presents  what  we  oall  a  prooess  of  evolntiMi ;  the 
tustory  of  life  on  theewrthuptothe  advent  of  man 
is  also  expressed  in  terms  01  evolution ;  man  him- 
self as  a  social  bemg;  has  developed  in  aooordanoe 
with  ascertainable  laws ;  and  when  we  oome  to 
connder  him  as  a  religious  being,  we  find  again 
that  his  career  has  been  on  the  whole  one  of  gradnsl 
and  progresmve  advance.  At  tiw  present  st^  (rf 
our  knowledge  and  apprehensimi  all  this  appean 
to  be  homoffeneouB  and  consistent.  The  dinerent 
parte  of  theDivine  economy  tell  the  same  kind  of 
stoiy.  The  Christian  faith,  as  its  data  lie  before 
us  m  the  Bible,  seems,  naturally  and  without 
forcing,  so  to  fall  into  its  place  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  development  as  to  furnish  it  with  its 
fitting  completion  or  crown.  Everything  may  not 
as  yet  have  bem  worked  out  to  our  fall  eatlsCu- 
tion ;  bnt  it  seems  in  a  feir  way  to  be,  and  there 
are  at  least  no  valid  grounds  tor  supposing  that 
any  other  mode  of  statement  of  the  culminating 
stages  of  relieiona  history  will  be  estaUished  in 
preference  to  it.  Thu  seems  to  be  good  Wifiea* 
tion  as  we  can  expect  to  have. 

If  we  look  steadily  at  the  contents  of  the  BOde 
from  this  point  of  view  of  *  an  inoreaedng  purpoee,' 
they  seem  quite  worthy  to  have  oome  nom  God. 
If  we  take  them  as  a  revelation  of  what  God  Himself 
is  and  of  the  method  of  His  dealings  with  mankind, 
and  if  we  hear  in  mind  that  this  tanUttaa  has 
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beeo  gradual  and  vngMtare,  it  Ib  difiBooIt  to  oon- 
onTB  one  that  ooafd  have  been  Iwtter  or  more  com- 
pletelj  oongnunu  with  the  expansioa  of  hnman 
thoi^nt  as  a  whole.   Thn*  ia  impressed  u] 


the 

writmgs  which  make  up  the  Bibfe  a  breadth  and 
Tatiety,  an  intooaity  and  parity  of  religious  life, 
that  are  without  paxallel  in  anv  other  literature  in 
the  world.  That  ia  the  fact  wnich  we  seek  to  ex- 
press in  the  doctrine  of  Int^piration.  We  know  no 
other  explanation  for  it  tlian  a  special  action  of  the 
S[nrit  of  God.  That  may  well  be  a  way  of  speak- 
ing tiiat  is  relatiTe  and  imperfect.  The  Holy  Spirit 
isnotboond.  Itisnotoonfined  to  any  one  channel. 
It  permeates  all  forms  of  life,  one  after  this  manner 
and  another  after  that.  It  ia  the  same  Spirit, 
tboogh  there  are  diversities  of  working.  These 
diversities,  or  the  names  that  we  give  them,  are 
relative  to  our  human  apprehension,  which  cannot 
help  elasnfyins  and  deniting.  It  cannot  help  ob- 
serving what  it  call*  'degrees'  and  'kinds'  of 
operation.  And  this  puticnlar  kind  of  operation 
that  we  see  in  the  Bible  is  at  once  the  highest  and 
the  most  powerful  that  we  know.  It  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  Divine  Spirit  through  a  long  sucoeseion 
of  hnman  spirits,  a  movement  which  the  poetic 
imaginatiMi  of  the  BtUioal  writers  themselves  com- 
pared to  the  mnd.  And  for  ns  too  that  old  illns- 
tratim  hu  aoqalred  a  new  ptdnt  We  understand 
more  now  of  tne  nature  of  wind,  and  the  analogy 
becomes  all  the  more  forcible.  We  think  of  a 
conent  of  air,  drawing  in  from  the  wide  seas, 
charged  with  fresh  supplies  of  ozone  and  all  the 
other  chemieal  orasnnunta  that  vitaliie  and 
Btrrngthen  the  aetiTities  of  heart  and  brain.  Such 
a  vifauiring,  such  a  strengthening,  wm  that  ^ft  of 
God  which  we  call  Inspiration.  We  see  the  rmnlts ; 
we  can  only  imagine  the  process,  and  express  it  in 
the  tongue  of  the  children  of  men, 

3.  Correction  of  older  Tiewa.— The  progress  of 
knowledge  is  prMnees  in  accuracy  of  description 
and  definition.  There  are  certain  fundamental 
thought*,  wide-8i)read  in  space  and  time,  going  back 
to  remote  antiquity,  and  common  to  many  races  of 
men.  The  idea  01  an  iiumred  and  sacred  Book  is 
one  of  these  thoughts.  The  common  name  'in- 
spiration '  covers  afl  its  varied  meaning ;  just  as  the 
oommon  name  '  God '  covers  a  whole  gamut  of  con- 
ceptions from  lowest  to  highest.  As  time  has  gone 
on,  the  conception  of  God  has  been  sifted  and 
puiified,  and  a  like  process  must  take  place  with 
the  idea  of  Inspiration.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be 
denied  or  rejected ;  but  it  must  be  brought  into 
closer  correspondence  with  the  facts. 

Necosoarift'  at  first  the  idea  was  vague,  figura- 
tire.  and  {ii  we  must  call  it  so)  cruae.  To  the 
inraphet  Eiekiel  there  is  ^ven  a  roll  of  a  book 
whidi  he  is  eonunanded  to  eat  (Ezk  SM^.  This  is 
a  very  concrete  and  eymbolic  way  of  saving  that 
he  moat  absorb  into  himself  a  message  whion  he  is 
charged  to  deliver.  In  that  period  '  between  the 
Testaments,'  when  the  idea  of  an  inspired  book 
definitely  erystallized,  the  attoibntea  that  most 
stood  oat  wen  those  w  anthority  and  infiUUIulity. 
A  book  that  oame  from  God  must  needs  be  in  ul 
Tenects  authoritative  and  infallible.  It  was  an 
insunctive  rather  than  a  reasoned  idea;  but  so 
instinctive  tuid  so  natural  that  it  held  sway  more 
or  leas  oompletely  for  about  twenty  centuries.  But 
in  the  oonrae  of  Ust  century  it  came  sradnally  to 
be  seen  that  tiiia  conoeptimi  doea  not  hold  good. 
There  are  certainly  some  ways — many  ways — in 
which  the  Bible  is  not  infallible,  and  therefore  not 
in  the  strict  sense  authoritative.  More  and  more 
the  at^fnity  of  the  Bible  has  come  to  be  restricted 
to  Uie  spheres  of  ethics  and  religion.  But  more 
and  more  it  is  coming  to  be  seen  that,  even  within 
these  roheres,  allowuioe  must  be  made  for  difihr- 
ence  of  times.    All  exiweanon,  even  tiie  most 


perfect  in  its  kind,  is  necessarily  conditicmed  by 
the  sum-total  of  the  body  of  thought  of  the  period 
to  which  it  belongs ;  and  it  has  to  be  tranMoUd 
into  the  oonesponding  language  of  each  succeeding 
period.  It  is  imp<Msible  simply  to  transfer,  in 
crude  bloeks  without  change,  the  thought  of  one 
age  into  another.  From  this  point  of  view  we  do 
not  so  natnrally  look  at  things  under  the  category 
of  authority.  It  might  be  said  that,  in  place  of 
the  category  of  authority,  we  think  rather  of  the 
process  of  attimilation.  The  main  question  for  as 
in  these  days  is  how  much  we  can  assimilate  of  the 
BiUe.  And  when  we  speak  of  assimilation,  we 
mean  an  act  of  the  whole  man,  intellect,  emotioiis, 
and  will.  That  is  the  great  problem  before  ns. 
The  working  out  of  it  is  for  us  as  the  breath  of 
life.  And  the  material  that  tiie  Bible  supplies  to 
us  is  as  rich  and  as  abundant  as  ever  it  was  in  the 
ages  ^  most  implicit  and  unquestioning  faith.  Our 
questions  are  not— <»  at  least  ought  not  to  be— the 
questions  <^  doubt*  InU  only  the  throes  and  ^Knta 
of  a  more  scientlfie,  is.  of  a  more  aconrate* 


iTxunjM.— The  books  of  wblob  tha  writer  bu  mftdo  mort 
DM  In  tfaB  Moond  h^U  of  thli  article  an  DelsanuDii,  LieM  von 
OfCm<TaUngen,  10On;  HeinrfcL  UtUr.  Charahtr  d.  turn- 
tut  SdkrMm  OidpsWi  IMS).  A.  B.  Davidson's  poattimnoaa 
or  PrDplfep  radlnbunli,  IMS),  from  whtch  Kone  InteresttDS 
extracts  have  M«a  made,  rnllen  aa  a  whole  from  the  fact  tiiM 
it  GonaMa  of  leoturea  epiaad  over  a  considerable  period  of  tline, 
and  all  parts  of  it  are  not  equally  critioaL  Man;  other  books 
misht  bare  been  nscd:  tJi.  the  SinUitungen  (d  JfUlchar, 
vfiiMa,  Zahn,  and  Bsrtb.  J&lkher'a '  Religion  Jem '  (&  KtUtur 
d.0Mmteart,LAbt.4),  and  tracts  on  Dit  SnUUhur^j  d.  ST, 
'  HTj.  H^txmann  (UM),  C  aemen  (iwex  W.  Wrede 
]Mn>  But  tba  subjaot  Is  one  that  the  writer  has  bad  befot* 
_Ib  miad  mr  alnos  be  wrote  his  Onwiaf  tif  God  (18SB)  aikl 
BaaptOB  Laotnrea  <m  JnntnMon  OSSSX  sod  he  tbooriit  it 
better  to  state  htdependeBtlT  the  views  at  whioh  be  has  hUnseit 
aittrsd.  W.  SANDAT. 

BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

{E.  TOV  DOBBCaOlX.] 

latrodoctlon. 
L  Origin  tA  the  KUa. 

1.  Obnroh  and  SjnMgagos ;  ths  01^ 

2.  The  NT. 

S.  TbeOTandtbaMT; 
n.  Spread  ol  the  Bible. 

1.  Transmission, 

2.  Translation. 

8.  Olroulatlon. 

in.  Antbortty  of  the  BlUa. 
L  Titles  and  OtatiMia 
K.  Inspintion. 
S.  Doctrine. 

«.  Praotjoal  Ogidlasiioa 

IT.  Kble  Studies. 

1.  Hetbods. 

a.  Textual  Oritktaa. 

9.  Hii^CritidSB. 

4,  Ezesesla. 

5.  BibUoal  SolsMea 

T.  The  Bible  in  Dirioe  Bsrriot. 
L  Reading. 

2.  PraaohiDir. 

8.  OaMohetue. 

A.  Praise  and  Prayer. 
S.  Biblical  SymboUsm. 
TL  The  Bible  in  Private  Use. 

L  The  Bible  in  the  rairiatlan  Home. 
S.  Blble-readiiwbytheLai^. 

5.  The  Bible  In  Monasteries  and  Reading- cdrokSi 
4.  aubatitutes  and  Farourite  Psssagea. 

6.  The  mble  and  the  Classics. 
«.  Mlmse  of  tba  Bible. 

VIL  TbeBiUeintheLireotUwPeopla. 
1.  Bible  and  lAugaSM. 

s.  Bilde  and  Views  (tfttwWodd  and  Hmnaa  Ufa 

9.  BiUeandUw. 

4.  BtUaandArb. 

5.  BUdeandHortflsSnftwaeM. 

Introduction. — Libraries  might  be  filled  with  the 
literatare  to  which  the  littie  book  which  we  call 
the  Bible  or  '  the  Book '  has  given  rise,  and  every 
day  witnesses  some  new  contribution  to  it.  But 
no  one  as  yet  has  made  a  comprehensive  investing 
tion  of  the  influence  which  it  nas  exerted  npon  uie 
Christian  Cfanrch  ud  tha  life  of  Ghxistiam  peoplea 
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as  a  vhole.  For  a  long  time  no  snoh  qaestdon  was 
felt  to  arise.  Attention  was  confined  to  Uie  theo- 
logical  teaching  on  the  Bible  in  the  Chturdi,  and 
then  to  the  history  of  exposiUon,  tiie  Text  and 
the  Versions.  One  or  two  special  proUenu  were 
also  diaoaBsed.  Strictlv  speaking,  the  only  com- 
prehensive  treatment  oi  the  subject  is  M.  luhler's 
Gaeh.  der  Bibtl  in  ihrer  Wirkung  auf  die  Kirchs, 
ein  Vortchlag,  1902,  farther  developed  as  a  con- 
tribntion  towards  the  estafaliBhiiig  of  tbe  anthority 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  DogmeOitMe  Ztit/ragm*  (i. 
Zur  Btb^ags,  1907.  pp.  266-436).  mat  Kfthler 
sets  forth  in  a  general  way,  and  with  the  definite 
thooloncal  purpose  of  shoiring  the  significance  of 
the  Btble  for  the  Cfanrch  ('testimonium  Spiritus 
Sancti  in  eodesia '),  needs  to  be  wc«ked  out  in  detail 
and  from  a  purelT  historioal  stan^oint.  The 
author  of  this  article  hopes  to  do  this ;  but  there  is 
much  preliminary  work  to  be  done,  and  the  follow- 
ing sketch  may  induce  some  one  to  take  it  in  hand. 

The  best  method  wonld  be  to  trace  the  Bible  in 
the  Christian  Church  down  through  the  centuries 
and  give  an  a4xxHint  of  its  histonr.  But  in  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  this  article  must  be  con- 
fined, the  manifold  effecta  produced  by  the  Bible 
will  oome  to  light  more  clearly  if  we  deal  with 
each  sphere  separately.  It  mxat  be  added  that  the 
ordinaW  diviaion  of  Church  History  into  ancient 
<to  600),  medisval  (to  the  Reformation),  and 
modern  does  not  by  any  means  correspond  to  the 
separate  lines  which  we  hare  to  follow.  It  is  true 
that  the  Reformation  is  an  important  fixAor  in  all 
that  is  concerned  with  the  effect  of  tha  Bible  on 
piety,  and  perhaps  also  on  public  life.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  'Enlightenment*  (about 
1760)  that  the  learned  investigation  of  the  Bible 
altered  the  methods  which  it  had  followed  from 
the  first.  While  our  divisions,  thn^ore,  must 
be  determined  by  tiie  subjeot-matter,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  treat  every  topic  in  its  historical 
development. 

br  Dufour  wtUs  prri,  br'Ooii^t,  i^'  ? :  L.  K.  ^^Mrs.  Ellqn 

KaMjM^dXTlit  BiXrk  and  iU  JSl        I/jimI.  ISaS,      into  □»  no. 
hv  O.  T.  Phillipe,  with  prer.  br  hnjis.rin  -lii  r,  FLItwirtpM, 
;.liir,  inr,-.  I>r,,  IhlJl  ■;  H-  TOn  dcr  GoitJf.  /"j  •'fi.'.-.  /-       /r. . '^-Jtun* 
„-,T  isii.;;  ;  B,   F.  Westiiott,  JVir  in    •/■  '";,rirc4, 

I'HV:  M.  ICa.hler,  Die  ISiltet  doA  iiticli  lirr  MermeliU.!,  imn  ; 
O.  ZtlciUer,  Lu  BiM  in  cCrr  OetrA-  CMduAmf,  U>O0  ;  H. 
Vollincr.  Fim  Uttn  md  DnUtn  htilfMf  SAviflm,  IflO?.  L. 
Ciaitel'k  uiuUflj'  Gficfi.  att  AT  in  atr  ChrMidun  Si-rrl's, 
ia(ll»,UKlEd.  Reu)>'s  f/nrA.  <J^r  AeiC  Sefirifleuden  ^T^\  l-^, 
Kc  RUndurl  workFi  uf  iI^,^nJl^l  snhalAxahlp  ;  thev  df  al,  K.  ir- 
OTW,  only  with.  parU  of  t>ic  HUtiJect.  Hoferpnc^  bWiiIi*  fn'j-i'  be 
made  &Ik  to  niM,  Urjittrfclu  u,  Dbrritctiifi\im  ifrtm 
Ha.uBk'j  PRffi  ti..ili.>,  Leipii^,  llfK),  ftncl  art. "  Ftitilj  'iii  Uiwdiit^i' 
DB.  Tbe  Cttla/dptu"  ij/  tlir  hri',  Mw.  is  rirv  vaIiii.Mp  (..r  iti 
blblifwrapliy  oit  tlils  lubJaLa ;  il/W^,  ibVl.  A|'r«>ij'h>'.  i  -■>■■ ;  ..  .io 
lh«  Jfuf,  CaT.  aftfie  Jir.  a,id  l^f^  Sii.  ^iw,,  v^jI.  i.  \^L:,^  j  ].•  ' -. 

L  Origin  OF  THX  BIBLB.—1.  Church  and  Syna- 
eosne :  the  Old  Testament.— ChristianiW  came 
m>m  the  lap  of  Judaism,  It  reoetved  m>m  its 
mother  a  sa^wd  book  with  definite  ideas  about  it 
and  a  oomplete  ^tem  of  ezpoation. 

The  Mcxcd  writings  of  the  Synagcwiie  existed  in 
twirfold  form.  The  foundation  was  formed  tiie 
Torah,  or  Law  of  Moses,  the  highest  authori^  for 
faith  and  morals,  worship  and  questions  of  law, 
since  the  proclamation  under  Josiah  in  ao.  621. 
It  leaobea  its  final  form  in  the  time  of  Em  and 
Nehemiah  (c.  430).  About  the  year  B.o.  200  there 
were  added  to  this  the  Prophets,  consisting  of  the 
foor  earlier— Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings— and 
thefonr  later— Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets ;  and  some  time  later  a  collection  of 
writiogs  OI  various  content,  Ktthuinm  or  Hagio- 
Ifrtmha.  Dengnations  like  'the  Law,'  Hhe  fxw 
and  the  Prophets'  <the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
and  the  other  books  of  oar  fothua'  (ptoL  to  Sir.), 
to  denote  the  whole  Bible,  show  the  giidnal  stages 


of  its  development,  and  also  certain  differences  of 
value  within  the  unity.  At  the  time  of  Christ  this 
stage  was  already  reached  by  the  Rabbis  of  Pale- 
stine. The  discossions  in  the  2nd  cent.  iuD.  about 
the  canonicity  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
have  to  do  with  the  question  of  exclusion,  and  show 
tiiat  the  formation  of  the  Canon  was  not  a  matter 
of  collection  but  of  selection.  The  aim  of  the 
Canon  was  to  winnow  the  materials  to  hand,  and 
the  motive  was  dootrine,  not  devotion.  In  the 
Greek  Diaspora  the  development  was  not  quite  the 
sameu  As  can  be  clearly  learned  from  Philo,  strict 
canonid^  was  accorded  only  to  the  Torah,  which 
was  translated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Phihulelpbus  (B.O.  285-247).  Alonsside  of  it, 
however,  there  was  in  use  »  mneh  lamer  range 
of  writingBi  nuwtb'  translated  from  the  Helnew. 
though  a  few  of  them  were  written  in  Greek,  ana 
all  possessed  of  a  jfuoM^janonical  value.  These 
were  classified  noon  a  different  prindple — historic^ 
poetical,  prophetic  It  is  an  older  stage  of  develop, 
ment  thsA  is  represented  in  the  sole  autiiority  of 
the  Torah  with  the  addition  an  unsifted  mass  of 
otherwritings;  but  developmentwenton  here  also, 
and  the  idea  of  cantmicaf  valne  passed  fnnn  the 
Torah  to  the  rest 

This  twofold  form  of  the  Jewish  Bible  was  full 
of  signifioanoe  for  Christianity.  Jesns,  His  first 
disciples,  and  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine, 
understood  \fj  the  Bible  the  Hebrew  form  of  it 
used  by  the  RabUa.  What  Paul  and  Gentile 
Christians  possessed  was  the  Greek  Bible  in  the 
Alexandrian  form,  including,  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon.*  But  the  knowledge  tiiat  there  was 
another  form  of  the  Bible  never  disappeared  in  the 
Gentile  Church.  In  the  year  170,  MeUto,^  bishop  of 
Sardis,  brought  home  with  him  from  a  journey  to 
Palestine  a  list  of  the  OT  books  which  akne  were 
recognized  there  (Eusebius,  HE  iv.  26. 14).  Origen 

S'res  a  similar  list  in  oomments  on  Ps  1  {ib.  vL 
\  2).  EnseMns  himadf  owed  his  knowleidm  to 
Joaephns  iiL  10).  Butneittierhe,  nor  Athan- 
v&oA^Bput.  ftti.  S9,  iuD.  867),  nor  any  other  Greek 
Father  made  any  practioal  use  of  his  knowledge. 
To  them  the  Holy  Bcriptnre  was  the  Greek  BiUe. 
It  ns  otherwise  in  the  case  of  Jerome.  As  he 
wait  back  upon  tiie  Hehraw  ori^nal,  he  took  over 
tiie  canon  of  Us  Hebrew  teachers.  His  infloenee 
in  the  Weetem  Church  served  to  keep  the  know- 
ledge of  this  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  Bibles  alive,  and  more  and  more  taste 
inclined  to  the  Hebrew  verittu.  The  Reformation 
brought  the  crisis.  Luther  followed  Jerwne  in 
iffi^lnrig  1^  ihsirp  separation  between  the  eaniHiical 
books  and  the  'Apocrypha,'  hot  nenirthdeM 
incorporated  the  latter  in  the  BiUe  as  *  useful  to 
read.*  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Sess.  iv.,  8th  Apr.  1646),  Catholidsm  took  the 
last  step  in  the  fine  of  tradition,  and  did  away 
with  every  shade  of  difference  between  the  varions 
books  of  the  wider  Canon.  The  Calvinists  pro* 
oeeded  wi  a  different  line,  ancL  breaking  away  &om 
tradition,  8im[dy  removed  uie  Apooypha  from 
the  Bible  altogether.  Thus  they  became  viotims 
of  a  vague  and  wrong  use  of  the  word  *  ApoerypluL* 
which  Uiey  owed  to  Jerome.  To-day  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety  prints  the  Bible  witbout 
the  ApoeiTpha.  The  Bibles  which  the  Continental 
societies  custribnte  contain  it,  as  did  also  the  Bible 
upon  which  King  Edward  TIL  took  the  oath  at  Us 
accession ;  and  the  Anglican  Church  appoints 
regular  lessons  from  the  Apocrypha.  In  these 
diverging  practices  we  see  retlected  the  difference 
between  the  Canon  <^  the  Palestinian  Babbis  and 
that  of  the  Diaspora. 

•  On  tfas  •ztnt  t»  wfalDh  Um  WIsdm  (it  aokoMO  tsAMBflid 
8fc  ftwl  !>■  M.  Qt»ft.  TktaL  ^MUhwywi,  dtdfaarttd  to  a  v. 
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The  idea  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptnre  in- 
Tolrea  its  nnoonditicmal  authority  as  the  r^jfulative 
principle  of  all  thought  and  action.  The  ground  of 
this  aathori^  is  always  found  in  its  IMvine  origin — 
a  phrase  which  can  be  uudentood  in  very  different 
waye.  Neither  in  Judaism  nor  in  Chrisnanity  Ib  it 
erer  claimed  for  the  Bible  that  it  'fell  complete 
from  heaven,'  as  it  is  among  the  EUceeaites,  though 
at  a  later  date  Christianity  knew  something  of 
'letters  from  heaven.'  Its  Ustmical  origin  was 
too  dearly  seen  in  the  book  itself.  Moses,  no 
doubt,  is  said  to  have  received  from  God  the  tables 
on  which  the  commandments  were  inscribed,  but 
elsewhere  he  names  himself  as  the  author  of  the 
Torah  ;  and  so  it  was  also  with  the  prophets  and 
the  books  which  go  by  thw  names.  No  distinc- 
Uim  was  made  between  mo^etio  iiispiTstum  and 
literary  aetivity.  The  latm  mw  oonoeived  as 
followuw  mechanically  upon  the  IXvine  dictation, 
so  that  Moses  was  able  to  describe  his  own  death. 
But  this  was  not  enough.  Even  the  mjpifpxim  of 
hnman  and  historical  that  was  involved  in  the 
reoognition  of  different  aul^oiB  was  stripped  off  by 
the  growth  of  legend,  whieh  afflrmed  that  by  the 
help  of  Divine  ioniixation  Esra  nstored  the  whole 
body  of  writings  lost  at  the  destmetion  of  Jem- 
sslem.  This  broopht  the  uni^  of  the  Canon  into 
rdief  even  in  its  on^.  The  Diaspora  did  not  tarry 
behind  this  rabbinical  development  of  the  idea  of 
inspiratiwi.  The  story  of  the  72  (70)  translators, 
which  was  Offipnallr  applied  onlv  to  the  Penta- 
tenoh,  was  extended  to  the  whole  OT,  and  had 
added  to  it  these  further  features ;  that  the  70 
tnuaslatOTB  did  Uieir  work  separated  fnm  one 
another,  that  they  all  finished  at  the  same  moment 
with  a  loud  Amen,  and  that  the  70  copies  were 
fotmd  to  be  in  entire  agreement.*  This  is  a  con- 
ception of  inspiration  quite  in  line  with  that  which 
we  find  in  the  legend  of  Eira.  The  young  Gentile 
Church  viewed  the  Greek  Bible,  the  Bo<oalled 
Septnagint.  as  immediately  inspired,  and  not 
merely  as  derived  from  an  inspired  originaL 

The  third  point  is  that  this  high  estimation  of 
the  Bible  decided  the  oonrse  whioa  its  exposition 
was  to  take.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  arriving  at 
the  historical  meaning  and  import  of  the  anther's 
worda^  bat  of  making  the  Divine  thoughts  and 
demands  wmveved  by  them  fruitful  in  lessons  for 
the  present  The  exposition  of  the  Babbis  was 
composed  in  the  main  of  hakUeha,  that  is  to  say, 
of  ^practical  interpretation  of  the  Law,  the  purpose 
being  to  arrive  at  stricter  rules,  and  so  to  erect  a 
fence  roond  the  Torah.  The  great  aim  of  Biblical 
scholaiahip  was  to  hang  mountains  of  haiakha 
npcm  evoy  tittle  of  the  Xkw.  Thb  was  dime  by 
oomUning  the  most  vaiioaB  passages  and  bv  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  most  external  coincidences 
and  haphazard  details,  and  wss  bound  to  lead 
direcUy  away  from  the  original  purport  of  the 
Law.  Another  kind  of  exposition  was  the  so-called 
hagmda.  It  was  similar  In  method  but  diflbrent 
in  aim,  not  1^^  but  doetrinal  <xt  theologioaL  It 
sought  to  explun  awi^  all  expressitms  in  the  KUe 
which  offended  emrent  Uieological  views  and 
practices,  t.g.  anthropomorphisms,  anthropopath- 
isms,  departares  from  ordinary  custom,  and  other 
features  which  belcmged  often  to  an  older  stc^  of 
devdopmrat.  Over  and  above  that  which  lay  to 
hand  tn  the  BiUe,  it  wove  with  bold  fancy  an 
entirely  legenduy  history.  The  two  methods  agree 
Id  treating  tiie  single  verse  or  even  the  single 
wftrd  as  snmcient  in  itself,  and  in  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  any  arlntrary  combination. 
The  so-called  7  Bules  of  flermeneutice,  vhidi  are 
ssid  to  be  given  Xq  Hilld,  and  enlarged  to  13 
\if  B.  lahmael,  to  32  by  B.  EUeser,  are  only  an 

•Ite  On  vsrioos  foms  o(  ti>ta  legmd  m  the  puncw 
floDNtsd  In  P.  WmdlHid^  ilrlMM  JlpSbils,  1900,  ^ 


attempt  to  form  this  ailntraiy  method  into  a 

^^tem, 

Hero^too,  the  Greek  Diaspora  took  a  way  of  its 
own.  The  Greek  philiwophical  schools,  and  tiie 
Stoics  in  particular,  had  developed  a  system  of 
allegoriring  the  venerable  texts  of  antiquity  so  as 
to  impcut  to  them  a  modem  sense.  Besides  the 
meanmg  which  appeared  on  the  surface,  the  words 
of  Homer  were  credited  with  a  second  sif^tificanoe — 
the  reaUy  important  (me.  Zens  stood  for  the  world, 
or  the  soul,  or  immaterial  existence.  From  his 
head  sprang  Athene  or  Gnosis.*  The  fights  and 
love-adventures  of  the  cods  were  to  be  t»ated  as 
symbolic  of  oosmological  and  psychological  facts. 
Homer  would  be  guilty  of  impiety  if  he  did  not 
mean  this  to  be  done  {wirrm  700  ^B^tw,  «t  itifiiw 
iXkrf^intrw,  psendo-HeraeUt.  Atl^.  Momer,  I).  It 
was  easy  to  transfer  this  method  to  the  Kble,  and 
with  the  help  of  alleeory  it  was  possible  to  demon* 
strate  in  Moses  the  Piatomc  or  the  Stoic  system,  or 
a  system  which  borrowed  from  both.  Such  is  the 
course  taken  by  Philo— just  as  arbitrary  as 
the  BabUnuial  method,  but  yet  different,  and,  if 
we  m^  say  so,  more  s^tanatie,  because  Greek  in 
spirit.  The  Babbis  atuted  from  the  text  and  made 
this  or  that  of  it  as  chance  directed.  In  tiie  case 
of  Philo,  what  he  had  to  unfold  fnmi  the  text  was 
fixed  from  the  beginning,  or  rather  what  he  had  to 
read  into  it  in  oraer  tmtt  he  roixht  find  it  there. 
Primitive  Christian  exwesis  f<ulowed  these  two 
paths.  The  method  of  Jesns,  despite  all  His 
originality,  and  also  tiie  PauUne  method,  remind  us 
of  the  Babbis.  In  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebraws  and  in 
the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  we  see  the  Alexandrian 
methoa  desxly.  And  yet  t^ere  does  exist  a 
difference,  not  so  much  of  method  as  of  aim. 
While  the  aim  of  the  Rabbis  is  always  a  haiakha 
or  a  haggadot  and  while  Philo  leans  towards  the 
ideas  of  his  own  eclectic  philoeophy.  Christian 
ex^esis  takes  its  direction  from  the  person  of 
Chnat.  The  whole  OT  is  a  witiiess  to  Him. 
Jesus  treats  it  thus,  and  so  do  His  disciples. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  notion,  it  happened 
that  Jesoa  was  Himself  conceived  as  the  origmator 
of  this  witness,  and  identified  with  the  inspiring 
Spirit  of  God ;  ol  rpo^^nu  dv'  odroO  ^orret  r^v 
elt  oArbf  Hpo^^ixtuf  (Bam.  V.  6).  Notwiui' 
standing  the  unhistorioal  nature  of  the  exegesis,  it 
thus  contains  a  historical  element.  There  is  a 
reoiprooal  effect  of  prophet^  and  falfllment  which 
gives  rise  to  typology.  It  is  true  that  this  method 
eOiares  the  defects  of  allegory :  the  words  are  given 
another  sense  than  that  wnidi  really  belongs  to 
tiiem.  But  as  distinguished  from  all^ry,  it  makes 
good  its  uaim  to  existence,  because,  proceeding 
upon  a  pre-established  harmony  between  the  two, 
it  gives  to  histoiT  a  real  as  well  as  a  typological 
vame.  Philo  finds  in  Abraham  only  the  idea  of 
wisdom  and  piety,  while  Panl  sees  in  him  tiie 
fatiier  of  the  faithful,  with  a  fsith  wtiioh  was  in 
principle  the  same  as  that  of  Christians.  It  is 
allegorizing  when  Panl  rimply  dispenses  in  1  Co 

with  the  literal  sense  ol  Dt  26*,  and  when 
Barnabas  interprets  the  commandments  respecting 
food  in  tiie  same  moral  fashion  as  the  Neo- 
Pyt^iagoreans.  It  is  typology,  however,  when  in 
1  Co  10*-"  Paul  treats  tiie  Ustoiy  of  the  Exodus 
as  aotnal  but  at  the  same  time  typiesL  We  find 
the  same  thing  In  the  Eidstle  to  the  Hebrews^  with 
its  doctrine  i»  the  provirional  hut  widely  signifi- 
cant character  of  the  OT  expiadmy  saoiinesa.  It 
is  neither  rabbinical  nor  Philonic 

The  method  of  using  the  Holy  Scripture  in 
Divine  service  was  developed  also  in  the  Synagogue. 
There  were  the  readings  from  the  Law  {ParatKiy6th) 

*  Oomotiis.  Tkwlivte  SnsM  OMmMMKHM,  ed,  0.  Iiuse, 
IB81:  SMtonm  wtlarvm  Jraowmiia,  oidL  bj  von  Anlm;  H. 
ToQmer,  Yarn  Limn  u.  Dwim  ML  SOirVtm,  7-11. 
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and  the  Propbeta  {Haphiardth),  the  l^tiamn*  or 
translation  in  the  popular  tongue,  and  tiie  Midraah, 
ordevotional  expoeition.  The  SynaRogue  practised 
the  sin^ng  of  p^ms,  and  its  liturgy  bad  a  Biblical 
form.  All  these  the  piiniitiTe  Christian  Chorch 
took  over  and  enriched  with  additions  of  its  own. 

Already,  too,  there  were  to  be  found  in  Judaism 
the  private  studv  of  the  Law,  the  r^olation  of  the 
whole  life  halakha,  and  the  misuse  of  the  Bible 
for  magical  ends  which  its  deification  made  inevit- 
able. This  was  the  case  in  other  religions  poasessed 
of  sacred  books — Istftm,  Baddhism,  and  Parsiism 
— and  cannot  be  regarded  as  brought  over  straight 
from  Judaism.  Similar  ideas  give  rise  to  eimUar 
customs. 

LmuTUU.— W.  Robertaon  Smith,  Thg  OTinOu  Jewtah 
Ckwnh*.  1692  (Oorm.  tr.  by  J.  W.  KoUutoin,  IKM);  Pr.  Buhl, 
Kancn  vnd  Text  d»t  AT,  1891 ;  B.  Ehihm,  Dis  Snittahung  dea 
AT,lS07i  K.  Bndda.  DerKaiumdM  AT.  Vm;  H.  B.  Swata, 
An  Intnd.  totluOT  in  Qrtelfi,  1902 ;  W.  RMtl.  AT  Unttr- 
nieh.  L.190S,  p.  90ff.,  'Eint«ilung«Dd« ATKsiWM';  H.  B. 
Rjle,  The  Cafwn  qf  th«  OT,  1902. 

Oa  BiBBimo  iNTBBPMTATioti :  p.  Weber,  J^U,  Th«oL\  1897, 
IWft.;  W.  B«ch«r,  Agada  dtr  TannaAtn^,  190S,  ixmt. 
TtrmiaotogUdtriUd.  TradUUmtlUt.,\W6\C.  Sieff&ied, /'Affo 
roM  AUx.  aU  AwUgw  det  AT,  187fi;  H.  B.  RjIe,  PkOo  on 
Bolt  Seripturt,  1896 ;  JB  ill.  10S-I74. 

2.  The  New  Testament.— Cbristianitr  added  a 
New  Testament  to  the  Old.  like  most  great 
founders  of  religion,  Jesus  left  nothing  written 
b^nd  Him,  nor  did  He  give  His  disciples  any  oom- 
miflsion  to  write.  Mt  28",  Mk  14*,  1  Co  1"  have 
reference  to  oral  teaching.  The  pen  first  became 
neeessaxy  to  correspond  with  distant  Churches 
and  to  record  memories  of  Jesos  as  tiie  number 
of  ^ra-witnesses  decreased.  Neither  Paul  nor 
the  Evangelists  think  of  placing  their  writings  on  a 
level  with  those  of  the  OT.  That  distinction  might 
rather  be  claimed  for  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
which,  as  the  work  of  a  Christian  prophet,  contains 
a  revelation  of  God  like  the  OT  (cf.  Rev  22^  with 
Dt  4*).  To  be  sure,  inspiration  is  also  claimed  by 
a  Christian  community  for  its  epistle  of  exhorta- 
tioD  addressed  to  a  sister  Church  (Rome  to  Corinth, 
1  Clem.  lix.  1,  IxiiL  2).  The  Pauline  EpisUes  as  well  as 
those  of  the  martyr  Ignatius  were  perhaps  collected 
in  the  lifetime  of  their  authors,  and  tiie  four 
Gospels  were  put  together  soon  ^ter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fonrth.  At  meetings  for  Divine  service 
these  were  read  like  the  OT.  But  so  a^  were  new 
letters  aa  they  came  to  hand,  and  prophetic  writings 
like  Hennas  (see  p.  602).  This  was  not  yet  the  same 
thing  as  a  NT  alongside  of  the  Old.  That  did  not 
OMue  about  until  *  ihazp  distirasUim  was  drawn 
betweoi  canonical  and  nneantmiMd,  antiioritatire 
and  unauthoritative  compontions.  The  deciding 
oondderation  was  not  liturgical  use,  but  dogmatic 
authority.  A  holy  book  of  revelation  was  re- 
quired as  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine. 
Mansion,  who  rejected  the  OT,  made  a  BiUe  for  his 
reformed  Chrtstuui  Church  oat  of '  the  Gomel '  and 
*tiie  AposUe.*  In  oppoution  to  thiil^  the  Catholic 
Church  formed  a  NT  consisting  of  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Pauline  Episttee  (including  the  Pastoral 
Epistles),  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  placed 
it  alongside  of  the  OT.  This  NT  grew  to  ^irm  a 
nuity  with  the  OT,  shared  the  dogmatic  value 
idaced  upon  it,  and  was  subjected  to  the  same 
expository  system.  In  this  sense  the  Bible  was 
complete  i>ytlie  time  of  tbe  old  Catholic  Fathers— 
Irenseus,  TertuUian,  Clement.  The  notion  of  a 
Canon  in  this  sense  is  first  found  in  Origen.  Here, 
too,  it  can  be  observed  that  the  formntion  of  the 
Canon  was  more  a  matter  of  choosing  than  of 
ocdlecting.  The  Mnratorian  Fragment,  where  the 
first  actual  list  of  Canonical  books  is  found, 
excludes  tbe  Apocalypse  of  Hennas,  and  mentions 
that  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  is  alreaify  rejected  by 
aome  people.   Down  to  the  fith  cent  the  question 


was  whether  single  books  ware  not  to  be  expunged. 
Learned  interests  and  eoclesiastioal  practice  were 
often  found  to  be  in  opporition,  and  the  result 
was  a  compromise  like  the  Canon  of  Euaebios 
{BE  iii.  25).  In  the  case  of  Athanasius  (Ejrist.  ftti. 
39)  and  in  the  West,  eccleaiastioal  considerations 
had  the  preponderance.  In  s^te  of  tiie  Church's 
adherence  to  the  idea  of  the  Camn,  there  was  no 
lack  of  patience  shown  towards  local  differenees  in 
its  composition.  The  Syrian  Chnroh  acknowledged 
two,  at  most  three,  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistlee. 
The  Alexandrian  Church  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  was  so 
highly  prized  in  the  West.  The  result  of  this  was 
scholarly  disputation,  but  no  disturbance  of  the 
Church's  muty.  Finally,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Calendar,  a  compromise  between  the  chief 
Charches,  Rome  and  Alexandria,  waa  almost 
universally  accepted. 

LirsaATUBS.— a  F.  Wastcott,  Canm  «r  1ST,  U6S  (SlBM 
oat  ot  dftta;  Th.  Zaha,  Qwk.  itm  ST  Kwwmt,  ISSHn, 
OrwHfriM),  1004 ;  A.  Hanuck,  Dom  ST  vn^  AoM  Jakr  KO, 
ISSS :  H.  Hottmuum,  Dim  EniMehung  da  ST,  1004 ;  H.  UeU- 
nuum,  WU  wunlm  die  Bilchtr  dee  ST  A.  Sehr^tt  lOOT ;  J. 
LtOpoldt,  Oeeeh.  dee  ST  Kanom,  1007;  C  R.Grt«orT,  Canon 
omTIWIiUO?;  W.  B«aer,  Dt  Apotloioi  dtr  Synr,  iflOS. 

3.  Old  and  New  Testament  —Thus  from  about 
A.D.  180  tbe  Christian  Church  posseaeed  a  Bible 
composed  of  two  parts  of  difiermt  origin,  one 
taken  over  and  one  formed  by  itself.  What  this 
meant  is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the 
Muhammadan  Qnr'&n,  There  an  entirely  new 
book  of  purely  native  orwin,  and  contiuning  the 
revelation  of  the  prophet  Mohammad  himself,  takes 
the  place  of  the  leugiona  hooks  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Christians. 

Christianity  has  stronglT  opposed  every  attempt 
to  remove  the  0*1*,  and  will  oppose,  too,  the  modem 
Marcionitism.  It  lays  stress  npon  the  dose  relation- 
ship of  the  two  parts  (see  111.  3),  and  rightly  so. 
The  OT  is  the  pledee  of  historic^  continuity,  and 
without  it  Jesus  ana  ^nimitive  Christianity  cannot 
be  understood.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  such 
arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  NT  as  are  inspired 
by  Greoic  philosophy,  syncretic  mysterioaophy,  and 
modem  speculation  or  mysticism. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  uiat  the  union  of  tiie  two 
involves  a jcreat  danger,  into  which  from  time  to 
time  the  Church  has  fallen.  When,  instead  of 
their  dose  relationship,  their  unity  or  identity  is 
maintained,  Christian  wtnah^  is  bound  to  sinlc  to 
the  levd  of  the  pre-Christian  and  inferiw  religion 
of  tbe  OT.  The  legal  or  formal  conoention  of 
religion,  so  natural  to  mankind,  and  believed  in 
the  OT  to  be  the  object  of  Divine  desire^  can 
easily  obseoie  1^  elenition  and  parity  oi  the 
gospel  ideaL 

LmaUTOKB.— E.  Kantnch,  Die  IMbende  BadetOmy  dee 

AT,  1001  <3i902};  Bd.  Grmfs,  Dot  UrakriiUtaum  %.  deu  A7, 
1007 ;  VL  kma,  DoffTMt.  ZaUfinum/t,  L  STftff. ;  R.  L.  OtU^, 
Seme  AtpeeU  ^Okt  OT,  1807. 

II.  Spread  of  tsx  Bible.— Jn  the  OT  tiie 
Church  received  a  book  which  existed  in  maiv 
and  often  very  di^rent  oopies.  The  Gospels  and 
tbe  Apocalypses  were  probably  published  in 
numerous  copies  to  begin  with.  The  Epistles  were 
originally  intended  neither  to  be  preeerved  nor  to 
be  multiplied,  but  it  was  not  long  before  th^ 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  Holy  Soiptaie.  The 
Chnroh  had  the  great  task  laid  upon  it  of  pre- 
serving and  circulating  all  these  various  writings 
whicfa,  outwardly  separate,  were  one  in  spirit. 

I.  Transmission.  —  For  the  multiplication  of 
Bibles  tbe  Christians,  like  the  Jews  of  earlier 
times  probably,  were  at  the  outaet  entirely  de- 
pendent npon  voluntary  labour.  Any  one  who 
wished  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  had  to 
make  it  himself  or  ask  some  hrother  to  do  so  for 
him.  It  was  only  later,  when  well-to-do  people 
assodated  thenuelTes  with  the  Chureh,  tut  the 
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BiUe  oame  to  Iw  dealt  in  bj  bookeallen  in  the 
cvdinaiy  way  of  bnsmeaa.  A  nnmbar  ilaveii, 
tzained  for  the  puTpoee  in  taohygi^d^  ud  cal- 
ligraphy, were  placed  by  •  friou  at  Ongen's  dia- 
poeal.  His  friend  Pamphilna  got  oopiea  of  many 
ooolcs  made,  and  then  he  oorreeted  the  oopiea 
himself.  *  It  was  his  custom  to  carry  Bibles  aboni 
with  bim,  and  present  them  to  people.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  the  porohaae  ox  Bibles  or  part*  of 
theBiUe(p8endfrJn^i%Qakw«.M<0fiA.lMli.  The 
oopying  of  Scripture  aooii  eame  to  be  oMiuend  a 
peraliarty  pions  labonr,  and  was  laigely  nnder- 
teken  1^  aaeettos,  e.g.  the  yonnger  Melania.i- 
Nazt  to  episcopal  seats  the  monasteries  were  the 
great  homes  of  Bible-coOTing,  and  before  long  of 
all  kinds  of  Utwary  work.  So  it  was  in  tiie  East 
at  CraistBBtanople  in  the  monastery  of  Stndiam, 
and  in  the  Nonh  in  Bassia,  where,  in  the  grotto- 
monasteries  at  Kiev,  Hibirion  made  copies  of 
booka,  while  Theodonns  devoted  himself  to  prayer 
or  span  wool  for  the  binding  ;t  and  even  as  far 
awa^  as  Sidly  and  Calabna,  where  the  trans- 
misaion  of  tha  Bible  was  marked  Iff  special 
eharaeteriatioa  oi  wriltog  and  text.  So  it  was 
also  in  Uie  West,  where  we  are  ooming  to  discover 
with  increasing  clearness  the  differences  which 
diatingnisbed  the  various  monastic  schools.  In 
the  more  ancient  monastic  foundations  writing 
was  confined  to  the  younger  men,  the  elders  giving 
themselves  entirely  to  prayer.  Later  on,  and  not 
with  any  advantage  to  the  work,  copying  was 
often  made  a  penanoe.  Charlemagne  showed  bis 
greatness  bv  attending  to  even  this  small  matter, 
and  decreea  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be 
copied  only  by  grown-up  men,  and  not  by  school- 
boys (eapit.  A.D.  789,  7S ;  SOS.  8).  With  the  rise 
of  the  universities  in  the  13th  cent,  the  bookitellers 
poshed  the  now  profitable  industry  of  Bible- 
production.  It  is  to  a  bookseller's  enterprise  that 
we  owe  the  ■o-oaUed  Paris  Bible,  whose  appear- 
anee,  with  ito  divisions  into  chapters  and  otiier 
apparatus,  was  epoch-making  in  the  Westl  Be- 
sides this,  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life 
a  community  founded  by  Gerard  Groot  (t  1884), 
were  very  industrious  as  oopyists. 

Naturally  it  made  a  great  difierwce  whether  a 
oopj  was  made  for  mirs  own  use  or  as  a  business 
Older,  Ua  a  tnrivato  or  for  an  ecolesiastical  purpose. 
The  fifSS  which  have  been  preserved  exhibit  every 
^mde  from  the  crudest  to  the  ooetlieet.  Two 
significant  stages  are  to  be  noted.  There  was,  in 
the  first  place,  the  change  from  papyrus,  vMch 
was  employed  in  the  first  three  centuries  for  the 
Bible,  to  parohmoit.  This  involved  tAw  further 
change  from  roll  to  book  form,  books  of  papyrus 
bdn^  exoeptionaL  The  Church's  multijAication 
of  Bibles  seems  to  liave  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  change.  In  the  second  luace,  there  was 
the  transition  from  parchment  to  paper,  which  bed 
been  making  its  way  from  the  East  since  the  Btb 
ooit.,  bat  waa  only  at  a  lato  date  adopted  for  the 
BiUe.  There  are  no  Greek  paper  MSS  before  the 
13th  cent.,  and  no  Latin  ones  before  the  14th, 
while  parchment  codices  remain  in  the  majority 
up  to  the  16th  century.  Like  the  material,  the 
style  of  writing  also  undergoes  alteration.  The 
flowing  dUTMit  band  of  dally  life  is  hardly  met 
with  in  copies  of  the  Bible,  ft  is  possible  that  the 
OTiginals  were  written  thus,  bat  copies  intended 
for  reading  in  pnblic  all  exhibit  the  somewhat 
more  dignified  swle  proper  to  books.  First,  there 
is  the  uncial,  which  after  the  9th  cent,  yielded 
slowly  and  with  peculiar  transitional  forms  to  the 
minuscule.    Several  MSS  are  known  which  are 

*  Ji.  A.  BoUnwn.  'EathslUDs'fr^UL  S.  ISBBJ^pw  St. 
f  ChriL  lUniwlls  &  JTttoNftL  iMS.  ih  UOi 


partly  minuscule  and  partlr  majiucale  U.ff.  660 
and  A  of  the  Gospels;  in  Uie  Gospel  MS  X  tiie 
text  is  nujnsonle,  tha  commentary  minusonle ;  in 
other  cases  th»  marginal  scholia  added  to  the 
minuscule  text  are  often  written  in  very  fine 
majuscule).  In  the  West  we  have,  at  the  transi- 
tion from  caintals  and  majuscule  to  minoscnle, 
the  nattmal  writing— Lombaidii^  Visigothic^  aiul 
IriBh. 

The  <ddflst  papyrus  MSS,  of  which  only  a  tew 
fragments  are  preserved  [e.g.  Genesis,  Bnt.  Mm9. 
Pap.  212;  Psalms,  ib.  230,  Berlin,  Leipzig  (ed. 
Hemrici,  1903) ;  the  Prophet^  Oxford,  Bodl.  Gr. 
biU.  d.  4  (pap.),  Heidelberg  (ed.  Deissmann,  1904), 
etc.],  were  extremely  simple.  A  single  book  or 
one  or  two  together  made  a  complete  roU.  The 
greater  unity  waa  indicated  onfy  by  the  leather 
covering  in  ^tch  several  rolls  were  contained. 
In  the  4th  cent.,  however,  no  Booner  had  tiie 
Church  formed  its  compact  with  the  State  than 
traces  of  Inxurv  began  to  creep  in.  The  oldest 
parchment  Codices  which  we  possess,  viz.  the 
Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic,  are  huge  Bibles,  made 
evidently  In  response  to  u  Imperial  ordw*  and 
intended  for  the  ohorohes  <rf  caidtals.  In  tbia 
connexion  Constantine's  order  to  Ensebius  ( Vita 
Const,  iv.  86)  and  the  order  of  Constans  mentioned 
in  Atbanasins  {Apol.  i.  9S7)  have  been  thought  of. 
These  embrace  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
but  in  the  East  this  is  extremely  seldom  the  case. 
Not  only  the  two  Testements,  but  also  their 
separate  parte,  were  usually  banded  down  separ- 
ately. In  the  West  it  waa  otherwise.  There  at 
an  earlv  date  the  so-called  bibliotheea  (very  rareW 
in  1  vol.,  usually  in  8,  but  up  to  as  many  as  1^, 
or  the  rcwSirnit,  made  ite  appearance.  It  was 
not  only  their  bulk,  bnt  also  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  executed,  that  made  ^e  oldest 
Bibles  imposing.  The  wonderfolly  fine  snow* 
white  parobment  of  the  Sinaitic  MS  seems  to  be 
of  antelope  sldn.  Both  Chiysoetom  (Htm.  on 
Joh.  82)  and  Jerome  (Pr^.  to  Job)  complain  of 
the  Inxnry  which  even  private  people  indnlge  in 
Bible  MSS.  Sometimes  specially  fine  white 
parchment  was  token ;  sometimes  it  was  narple- 
coloured.  Such  MSS  were  not  inscribed  with 
ordinary,  bnt  with  gold  and  silver  ink :  «.£.  tbe 
Codices  of  Boasano,  Fatmoi^  Sinope  (now  nris), 
and  the  Codex  Argentens  at  Upeala.  We  stiU 
possess  an  array  of  snob  precious  Bibles,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  associated  by  legendary  tradiUon 
with  the  names  of  princes  and  princessea.  The 
titles,  initial  lines,  etc,  are  nsuaily  done  in  red, 
and  initial  lettm  beantifnlly  wnamented.  Ohu 
instance  is  known  where  the  text  is  in  four 
difierent  oolonrs  :  the  words  of  the  narrator  being 
in  green  ink,  those  of  Jesus  in  red,  those  of  His 
ApMtles  in  blue,  and  those  of  His  enemies  in 
black  {Bv.  16=Par.  Or.  M,  sc.  xiv.).  From  the 
Sth  oent.  onwards  we  find  the  addition  of  pictiuea 
(ef.  VIL  4).  In  some  oases  these  were  placed 
under  the  text,  as  In  the  Viraina  Genesis  and  tbe 
Sinope  Matthew ;  sometimes  they  were  separated 
from  tbe  text  altogether,  as  is  Cod.  RossanensiB ; 
in  other  cases  they  are  foond  opposite  the  text, 
and  arranged  in  a  kind  of  teble  le.g.  the  Itala 
fragments  of  Quedlinbnig).  In  the  East  they 
often  took  the  form  of  light  marginiU  dntwings ; 
in  the  West  th^  were  often  introduced  into  the 
text  or  set  into  the  large  initial  letters.  'The 
range  of  these  illustrations  is  wide.  Fran  the 
24  pp.  with  48  pictures  that  remain  of  the  Vienna 
Genesis,  it  has  oeen  reckoned  that  there  were  120 
illustrations  for  Genesis  and  610  for  the  whole 
Hexatench  (Wickhoff,  p.  144).  Such  a  wealth  of 
illustration,  however,  is  not  common.  The  Sinope 
Mattiiew  luks  ihhIt  6  pietores  aa  48  pages  (out  of  a 
total  of  abont  IM),  and  tim  Qyxteo  Gospda  at 
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Florence,  written  A.D.  586  by  BabbOla,  have  only 
4  soenes  from  GoBpel  history  aiwut  from  the  tables 
of  the  Canon  and  the  deaicatory  engraTing.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  there  were  occasionally  more 
illoBtzationa,  but  one  cannot  speak  of  increase  or 
deoxmse  in  nnmber.  Thev  were  plentiful  or 
■parse  acoordinf;  to  the  wish  of  tne  person  ordering, 
or  the  capabilil^  of  the  artist.  The  time  of 
JnBtinian  was  dutingnisbed  for  the  fine  nature 
of  its  MSS;  so  aftOTwards  the  Renaissance  of 
the  lOUi  cent,  in  the  East,  and  the  periods  of 
Charlemagne  and  Otto  in  the  West.  As  in  the 
Synagogne  the  Karaites  set  themselves  against  all 
ornamentation  M  the  Holy  Soriptore,  so  in  the 
Christian  Church  opposition  to  these  Inxorioos 
MSS  was  not  lacking.  The  complaints  of  indi- 
vidual Fathers  have  already  been  mentioned.  It 
is  still  more  important  that  the  Cistercians,  as 
opposed  to  the  pomp-loring  monks  of  ClugnTf 
forbade  all  artisae  decoration  of  books.  The 
Paris  Bibles,  executed  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
bosinesB  {see  above),  exhibit  quite  a  speoial  style 
of  simple  red  and  blue.  Tne  Brothers  of  the 
Common  Life  write  well  but  plainly,  while  at  the 
beginning  of  the  RenaiBsance  ^reat  wealth  of 
illustration  again  becomes  a  prominent  feature. 

The  new  art  of  printing  with  movable  type  came 
at  onoe  to  the  aid  of  the  Scriptures,  and.  the  first 
minted  book  was  a  Bible.  In  the  years  1463-66 
Qntenben!;'s  42-line  Bible  made  its  appearance, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the  36- 
line  one.  Externally  these  oldest  printed  Bibles 
resembled  MSS.  Friuting  sealed  the  victory  of 
paper  over  parchment,  but  some  examples  of  the 
oldest  printing  on  purchment  still  exist.  The 
movement  for  simplid^  of  finish,  started  by 
Paris  booksellers,  was  maintained,  althongli  tiie 
first  Bibles  printed  are  not  only  mast^ieoee  of 
printing,  but  are  in  some  cases  also  beautifully 
ulnminated.  In  place  of  illomination  and  pictures 
there  soon  appeared  engravings  on  wood.  These 
wue  either  marginal  or  embo£ed  in  text,  and 
in  the  older  Biblee  th«r  are  often  veiT  numerous. 
The  German  Cologne  Bible  (1480)  contains  110; 
the  Italian  Malermi  Bible  (1490)  388.  Lather's 
NT  of  1622  has  woodcuts  \jj  Lacas  Cranaoh. 
Later  on  these  became  fewer.  At  last  they  were 
omitted  altogether,  tuid  the  Bible  acquired  its 
present  sober  appearance.  Never,  however,  has 
there  been  an  entire  abeenoe  of  picture-Bibles, 
thoni^  it  moat  be  said  thai  the  addition  of 
pietores  serves  lera  for  ornamentation  than  for 
instruction.  Speaking  generally,  the  effort  now 
is  to  make  Bibles  as  cheap  and  as  easy  to  handle 
as  posnble,  and  to  increase  their  number.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  almost  the  only  complete  Bible  was 
the  biblia^Ma  of  8  folio  vols.,  and  the  first 
printed  BiUee  were  of  gigantic  proportions.  The 
dze,  however,  has  always  become  less  and  the 
nice  always  lower,  till  we  have  now  reached 
the  pocket  Bible  and  the  penny  MT.  Attempts 
have  lately  been  made  to  secnre  something  finer. 
The  19th  oent.  produoed  a  series  of  beautiful 

S'etare-BiUeB.  oome  of  these  are  completely 
nstrated  hr  the  same  artist,  as,  e.g. ,  Sclmorr  von 
Carolsfeld  {ISS&S.),  Bori  (1866),  and  Tifisot  (1896). 
In  others  we  find  reproductions  of  the  famous  old 
masters,  e.ff.,  R  FHeiderer  (1896).  The  aim  of 
these  is  to  assist  the  eye  by  bringing  vividly  before 
it  what  has  been  read.  The  historical  ohaiacter  of 
modem  exegesis,  however,  makes  use  of  arotueo- 
logical  and  geographical  illustration  to  explain  the 
Bible  (Pfeilstticker,  1887;  MiUler-Benzinger,  1900). 

LtnxATDu.— Th.  Birt,  Da*  antikt  Buehmten,  1888;  W. 
S<±iibut,  ilM  fiuM  M  dm  GrieeA.  und  £Ak  ,  1907 :  G.  W«1m, 
Sehrm  tmd  Buahuetn  in  aUtr  und  tuutr  Zei»,  10OS:  J. 
W.  CU^  Ths  Con  nf  Soob,  lOCAj  E.  Muuuto  Tli^^ 
BandboiA  vg  Qmk  and  JMOm  Pabtpmn^,  ISM:  P.  G. 
KaBrim,  Ow  BUa  mA  (U  ^mM  jfeUnTlSSr,  ud  As- 


atmOm  »f  BOL  MSS  of  tKe  Brit.  Mv.,  1000 ;  Westwood, 
Palaogr^kla  Saera  Pietvria,  ISU ;  A.  Lalritte,  U$  Jfaw- 
teriti  ft  fart  da  In  onur,  1S»;  O.  na  Gebhajdt.  Tk§ 
jrfnMrtwrw  <^  tiU  AMitnJuu^J'mittUiieh,  1888 ;  VnckbeS 
tad  Hutel,  DU  Wientr  OmmU,  UOsTA.  SpriuEer,  DU 
PaatUrUittHTaUtmm  tm/rOm  MUUtaiUr,  UtfT llkkiuwD, 
DU  mitUbiUeH.  fwffjrfflwifratoi.  lS86-im :  HassloC  Der 
Ocdm  Botummuit,  18M;  KoadakoK  ^^ft  immMn,  1886; 
DU  TrUtw  AdaXandaoMfl,  tA.  K.  McdmI  sni  ottwn,  188»; 
St  BsissSi, Oawk. d«r JbamfUMUUUr  to dtr  •ntmSdffU 
dM  JTittaWtMV,  1900;  P.  Pslk,  Dtt  BOa  wn  Avaa^ngt  dW 


irttWaUm,  lOOS,  p.  TSff.:  R.  Hathsr,  iK> OttMtM dn 
KId<rM6<te,  isn :  P.  mdilar,  Z)i*  dndM&a  JNMdtoAnsaiM 
OrattM',  iflOS;  HSIsdMr.  ^rt  < BDderbilML*  In  PB»  UL 
m-nT:  ftBdut.  ABf  ntllBS (phriatisnX  VOL  L  p.  SSOi 

X  Translation, — Berides  the  preservation  of  the 
BiUe,  its  circulation  was  also  necessary,  and  this 
involved  the  task  of  translation.  The  gospel  soon 
left  the  soil  of  Palestine  and  the  Arunaic  speech. 
As  a  world-reUgi<m  Christianitry  employed  the 
nnivosal  language,  Greek,  even  in  Bome.  The 
Chureh  used  the  OT  in  ttie  Greek  translation  or 
LXX.  The  other  tiranslations  by  Theodoti(m, 
SymmaohuB,  and  Aqnila  seem  also  to  have  been 
possessed  of  importance,  especiallyat  the  outset, 
in  controversies  with  the  Jews.  Their  use,  how- 
ever,  which  was  faunlitated  by  Origen's  giant  work, 
the  f  eaupfo,*  sank  to  mere  sehobrlT  unamenta- 
ticm.  AlmoBt  all  the  books  of  the  NT  were  oom* 
posed  in  Greek.  The  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
of  which  report  had  spoken  since  the  time  of  Papias, 
was  really  a  lost  work.  The  Hebrew  original  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  originated  in  an  un- 
lucky guess  of  an  Alexandrian  sdiolar.  The  Latin 
origmus  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  are  inventicms  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
As  late  as  the  year  200  the  Roman  HippoljtDS 
wrote  in  Greek,  though  in  Africa  TertaDian 
already  composed  in  Latin.  Whetiier  he  em- 
ployed  a  Latin  BiUe  in  his  work,  or  translated 
from  the  Greek  Bible,  is  not  yet  beyond  the  range 
of  doubt.  From  that  point  onwards,  however, 
Greek  visibly  declined.  About  260,  at  the  time  of 
Novatian,  the  language  in  Rome,  as  also  in  Gaul 
and  Spain,  was  Latin.  Celtic  and  Iberian,  like 
Pnnic,  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  a  Christian 
literature  though  they  continued  to  be  spoken 
oonntry  people.  In  the  East,  Aramaio-Syriac  again 
gained  strength ;  in  Egypt  the  native  language 
(Coptio)  assumed  a  new  fiellenized  form.  This 
was  a  movement  that  tiie  Chnreh  could  not  thhik 
of  opposing.  She  had  to  share  in  it  if  she  was  to 
bring  her  Bible  to  the  people.  As  yet  there  was 
no  idea  that  the  sacredneas  of  the  Bible  was  to  be 
soufuht  in  its  incomprehensibility.  Thus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  certainly,  if  not  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd,  there  appeared  Latiii,  SyriwL 
and  perhaps  Coptie  translatimis.  The  onpn  nu 
early  history  of  these  versions  are  stall  very  ob- 
scure.  What  is  certain  is  that  in  the  OT  the  IXC 
formed  the  basis  (the  Hebrew  text  beingemployed 
nowhere  except  in  Syria),  and  in  the  NT  remark* 
aUy  free  texts  differing  much  from  those  otjier- 
wise  known  to  us.  It  is  posmble  that  difierent 
translations  came  into  being  Indmendently  of  one 
another ;  perhaps  the  first  transutiiim  was  much 
edited  and  gradually  approximated  in  language  to 
various  Greek  texts.  Generally  at  the  onteet 
translations  are  exceedingly  free.  One  can  trace 
tiie  joy  which  was  felt  in  the  new  treasure,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  adequate  expressions,  the  at- 
tempt to  erprees  the  thought  in  the  ftom  most 
Aumliar.  There  is  to  be  obeerred  an  bimrd 
asrimilation  of  the  gontel,  a  transferenoe  of  it 
into  the  common  thougnt  and  speeeh.  Not  tdll 
afterwards  did  philological  accuracy  make  its  ap- 
pearance, with  the  high  valuation  of  the  letter 
characteristic  of  theolojgy.  So  it  is  always :  first 
Luther,  then  Weizsftoker :  first  AV,  then  RV. 

*  FngniBsta  wws  ooUeotMl  bf  ndd  ia  UTS ;  ntw  flndi  hsm 
Iwen  mw*  \a  UwostI  In  ttw  Amlnodsa  lilmiy  st  lObuL  sad 
Iff  Sdwohtar  ud  Ikjrlor  In  the  OonlsKh  St  Odn. 
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Almost  Bimaltaneonsh^  tiiere  came  the  rerisioiu 
which  oitablished  taemaelT«s  throoghout  the 
Chnrch— the  Latin  Teridoii  tn  878  ff.  m  Jerome, 
and  the  STriaa  BabbflU  about  4ia  The  Vul- 
gate eetabiiahed  itself  only  after  a  keen  Btrngele 
with  the  Vettu  Latina ;  but  before  the  FeshiftA 
the  Vetm  Syra  disappeared,  leaving  almoet  no 
trace.  The  utin  tradition  approaohed  the  Syrian 
alBO  in  the  fact  that  Jerome  made  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  OX  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  In  the 
case  of  tile  Copts,  aooording  to  present  researoh, 
it  was  leas  a  gradual  nrooesa  thui  a  oonjoining  ot 
vaiiooB  dialects.  Yet  Dm,  too,  further  mvesti^ 
tion  will  likely  show  a  snooession  of  Akhmlmio, 
Sahidio,  and  Bohairic,  representing  not  only  dia- 
lectic but  also  textual  diflerences,  and  oorreepond- 
ing  in  some  measure  to  the  African,  EiiiopeaBt 
and  Italian  of  the  Vetus  Latina. 

To  these  oldest  and  oonatantly  developing  trans- 
lations whieh  reveal  the  spread  of  Chrutianitv  in 
the  first  three  centuries,  there  have  to  be  added  in 
the  4th  and  6U1  cents,  the  Gothic  and  the  Ar- 
menian twether  with  the  Georgian  and  the 
Ethiopia  These  not  only  indicate  the  further 
spread  of  Christianity,  but  also  bring  to  li^ht  its 
power  as  a  civilizing  agent.  As  ao  often  in  the 
later  histoiy  of  miMfttf,  the  translation  of  tiie 
Bible  is  the  first  literary  work  in  these  tongues, 
the  first  monument  of  a  system  of  writing  de- 
veloped for  the  purpose  from  the  Greek.  The 
Gothic  BiUe  sumved  the  rapid  overtlirow  of  that 
pnmd  people  only  aa  a  literary  relic.  The  Codex 
Azgentena  (now  at  Upaala),  one  of  tiie  most 
beantifnl  Bibles  of  the  ancient  Church,  is  a  worthy 
witness  to  tiieir  former  splendour.  At  the  same 
time  the  translation,  which  was  evidently  exe- 
cuted from  the  Greek  text  in  the  Balk&n  pen- 
insula, and  afterwards  Imnght  into  conformi^ 
with  the  Latin  in  Italy,  shows  the  wanderings  of 
the  people  and  the  difierent  dvihring  influenees 
under  which  they  came,  just  as  we  oaa  observe 
in  the  Armenian  Bible  the  displacement  of  the 
ori^inaUypredominant  Syriao  by  Byzantine  infln- 
enoes.  The  Georgian  Bible  lived  till  the  10th 
cent.,  when  it  died  throngh  the  Russianizing  of 
this  ancient  Christian  Church.  Tbe  Armenian 
Bible,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  had  points 
of  contact  with  the  Latin,  was  threatened  by  the 
same  &te,  but  still  exists.  The  general  view 
tliat  after  this  period  Oriental  Christianity  was 
puiilyzed  is  disftroved  by  the  missionary  labours 
which  were  carried  on  Greeks,  and  eepevially 
by  Syrians,  to  the  very  farthest  East.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  traces  of  ancient  Indian  and  Chinese 
tmnslations  of  the  Bible  {about  781,  however, 
•oeording  to  the  Nestorian  inscription  of  Singan- 
fu  [J.  L^g«,  1888],  27  books  of  Jesus,  ».«.  Uie  NT, 
were  known  in  China),  the  reason  being  that  the 
Syriao  Bible  was  everywhere  used  even  among 
the  Thomas  •  Christians  in  India.  Among  the 
Syrians  themselves,  however,  tiiere  arose  new 
traoslatitHis  more  learned  than  popnlar  in  ohar- 
aeter.  Following  the  Greek  very  etosdy,  Paul  of 
Telia  translated  the  OT  (616-8171.  and  Pluloxenus 
of  Mabflig  the  NT  (508),  the  latter  bi^g  revised  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  (616).  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  Persian  Bible  before  the  14tb 
century.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  domination  of 
the  Arabs  after  the  7th  cent,  in  Syria  and  Egypt 

_  *  It  ihoold,  however,  b«  bom*  In  mtnd  thst  0w  FthlftTi 
Slkani-gSimanlg  VOdr  (kto  Hh  OMit)  oontaina  a  camber  ol 
tnanuBtiof  both  Um  OT  ind  Um  MT,  dted  tn sntl-OlttkUui 
pouBlci  and  spBsnattjr  derivsd  from  a  Bnkc  T«nfa>a,  with 
poadUs  tnMMS  of  tbe  "atgam  ol  tba  pMoao-JonathsB  (Orajr, 
h  Aalm  du  of*,  wturrto  tniamaHoiuU  dw  orttnlaKHu,  L 
18B-US,  Pub,  1906) ;  utd  other  frumenti  hi  an  Itm^mi 
dlslMt  (probablr  Soffdlu)  tasr*  reoaia^  been  ^loonred  by 
the  expedltton  cat  Orunwedel  ud  Le  Ooq  to  fTliliMw  TurkecUa 

7i?£lLj^^JJ^''  ^  pp.  M-n  sad 

8BAW,  1007,  vp.  MMTI^ 


bronght  a  whole  series  of  translations  into  exiit- 
enoe,  and  these  to  some  extent  displaced  the  older 
Coptic  and  Syriae  versims.  Subeeqnentiy,  whcm 
Spain  was  overrun,  the  same  tiling  happened  there, 
t£ongh  the  translation  In  that  case  was  from  the 
I^atin.  Tbe  9tb  cent.,  which  gave  the  Slavs  a 
Bible  of  their  own  as  the  first  written  work  in 
their  language,  saw  also  the  beginning  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  German  translations.  Like  Charle- 
magne, King  Alfred  was  intensely  ^triotic,  and 
favoured  the  popular  tongue  botii  in  Divine  service 
and  in  literature.  But  Latin,  having  the  snpport 
of  the  Church,  kept  the  lefid,  and  the  national 
language  suddenly  disappeared.  In  the  time  fol- 
lowing, the  oldest  translations  were  forgotten. 

Apurt  from  poetical  renderings  of  the  Bible,  onlr 
fragments  were  preserved  till  the  end  of  the  12tn 
cent,  brought  new  motives  of  another  kind.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  was  the  popular  religious  move- 
ment associated  with  the  name  of  Peter  Waldes, 
whieh  spread  from  South  France  towards  the  S. 
and  E.  as  ftu'  as  Bohemia.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
there  was  the  sudden  outburst  of  nationalism,  sug- 
gesting to  us  in  many  ways  our  own  time,  whjca 
can  be  traced  simultaneoiuly  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  and,  however  paradoxioal  it  may 
seem,  found  its  centre  in  the  ^udntm  generaU 
of  Paris  University.  Thus  tiiere  came  to  be  two 
series  of  Bible  translations  in  the  popular  tongue. 
From  Paris  University,  which  gave  to  the  I^tin 
Bible  the  form  that  was  to  obtain  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  there  came,  through  the  use  of  an 
old  Notuuui  Psalter  and  Apocalypse,  tiie  French 
BiUfr  To  ns  it  is  kntnm  ehiray  m  oonnexion 
with  the  hiatoir«  icol&tn  of  Guy utl  dee  Monlins 
as  the  'Bible  historiale.'  With  it  there  stand  in 
more  or  less  clear  ooiinexion  some  Dutch  Bibles. 
Of  more  importance  was  the  set  belonnng  to  S. 
France.  It  influenced  the  whole  S.  of  Europe  as 
Sax  as  Bohemia  until  AlUgensian  and  Waldrasian 
tendencies  spread  widely.  The  Italian  as  well  as 
the  Catalonian  Bibles  come  originally,  not  from  the 
Vulgate  direct,  but  from  the  Proven9al  translation. 
It  was  only  afterwards  that  they  were  conformed 
to  the  Vulgate  and  polished  in  lut^uan.  Distinct 
from  these  there  is  only  tbe  Castihan  Bible,  whicdi 
was  translated  in  1^  at  the  instance  of  Luis  de 
Guzman  by  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  in 
common  on  the  basis  of  the  original  text,  imd  was 
a  forerunner  of  the  great  Poly^ot  Bible  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  A  side-piece  to  this  is  formed  by  the 
so-called  Grsecus  Venetns  (ed.  by  O.  von  Gebhardt, 
1876),  a  new  translation  of  the  OT,  which  was 
probably  a  private  work  of  the  Htii  cent  and 
never  attained  to  any  oonaiderable  influence.  In 
the  14th  cent,  in  England,  Bohemia,  and  Germany 
simultaneously,  the  work  of  translation  was  again 
revived  under  Waldensian  influence.  John  WyoUf 
(tl384)  gave  his  people  the  first  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  It  is  known  in  about  170 
MSS,  indudinfj  the  revision  by  John  Purvey. 
Hub  and  his  fnends  revised  the  somewhat  older 
Gieoh  Kble,  and  thus  fashimed  tiie  pattern  that 
was  to  r^;nlate  the  future.  In  Germany  no  sneh 
great  name  appeared  before  Luther.  There  we  find 
a  great  number  of  independent  translations  which 
have  been  carefully  classified  in  Walther's  thorough 
work  on  the  subject.  He  mentions  34  Branches 
and  24  Psalteries,  also  6  Bran^es  and  8  Psalteries 
in  the  dialect  tA  Lower  Qermany ;  altogether  over 
200  MSS  and  over  60  printed  works.  The  moat 
impOTtant  Branch,  to  which  the  14  pre-Lutheran 
printed  Bibles  belong,  points  in  its  origin  to 
Bohemia  and  the  time  of  Charles  xr.  Not  till  the 
15th  cent,  did  the  northern  lands  laoelTe  trans* 
lations  tA  their  own. 

With  the  rii«le  exertion  of  the  Castilian,  all 
these  go  back  direotiy  ot  indirectly  to  tbe  Vulgate, 
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whose  influence  is  also  traceable  in  the  later  fonns 
of  the  Sonth  Slav<mio  BiUe  which  was  originally 
inspired  fnm  the  East.  Its  infloenoe  was  first 
1)roken  by  HmnaniBm,  whidi  made  the  original 
text  generally  aooesBible,  and  also  songht  to  re- 
plaee  the  Vulgate  of  the  monks  by  Latin  trans- 
lations of  its  own  :  Santes  Psgninus,  Erasmus,  Seb. 
MOnster,  Castellio,  etc.  The  first  really  effective 
factOT,  however,  was  the  Uerman  Iwormation. 
The  importance  of  Lather's  translation  is  shown 
by  a  twofold  comrideratios.  In  the  first  place,  in 
spite  of  many  attempts  in  Germany,  no  other 
translation  has  been  able  to  seonre  a  position 
alongside  of  it.  In  especial  the  nnmerons  attempts 
of  the  Catholics  prior  to  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
oust  Lather's  by  another  translation  show  the 
^eat  importanoe  of  his  work,  and  all  the  more  so 
smoe  he  was  able  to  show  Uiat  they  systematically 
stole  from  him.  The  later  Protestant  attempts 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  intended  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  Luther's  Bible,  but  are  meant  for  scholars. 
In  the  second  place,  even  onteide  of  Germany,  the 
popular  translations  of  the  Keformation  period  are 
nearly  all  influenced  more  or  less  by  it.  Christian 
m.  of  Denmark  gave  an  express  order  that  the 
Danish  Bible  was  to  resemble  Luther's  as  nearly 
aa  possible.  There  are  further  to  be  named  as 
modelled  on  Lather's  work — apart  from  the  Ztiriob 
and  Low  German  Bibles  mentioned  above— the 
Swedish,  Finnic,  Lithuanian,  Lettio,  Slavonic, 
Croatian,  and  Hungarian  Bibles.  From  the  time 
of  Tindale  the  English  Bible  has  contained  a 
strong  stream  of  Lutheran  influence,  which  the 
Authorized  Vermon  still  preserves,  in  spite  of  tiie 
oppodng  inSaenoe  of  the  Dooai  Bible,  which  goes 
back  to  the  Vulgate,  and  of  the  Genevan  Bible  of 
the  Calvinists,  which  follows  Beza.  There  is  a 
remarkable  differenoe  between  the  evolntUm  of 
the  English  Bible  and  that  of  the  German. 
Lather's  work  was  the  first  and  tiw  best,  while 
in  England  the  first  work  did  not  prove  at  once 
the  matchless  masterpiece,  bat  the  BiUe  finally 
established  itself  as  the  product  of  a  century's 
labour.  This  enables  ns  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  England  decided  upon  a  thorough  revision 
sooner  uoan  Germany,  where  the  revision  (186^ 
1802)  was  executed  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Properly  speaking,  the  Kmnaaio  tnuulaticms  are 
the  only  ones  belonging  to  the  Reformation  that 
are  entirely  independent  of  LuUier.  In  these, 
HnmaniBm  (Castellio,  Calvin,  Beza)  won  a  greater 
influence,  bnt  when  they  were  not  lolled  idtogether 
by  the  eounter-Befonnation  they  underwent  oon- 
■unt  altoatton. 

In  moat  lands  the  following  oentnries  have  seen 
all  sorts  of  attempts  at  improvement  and  also  new 
and  scholarly  teanslations.  These,  however,  cannot 
cope  with  the  work  of  the  fundamental  creative 
Beform  period.  Notice  most  be  taken,  however, 
of  the  isolated  attempts  which  were  made  from 
time  to  time  by  Catholics  when  a  warmer  Cluds- 
tian  piety  inspired  the  effivt  to  find  relief  frcnn 
Jeeoiucal  oppression.  In  the  19th  cent,  an  entirely 
new  element  appears.  The  work  of  Bible-trans- 
lation has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  B.  and 
F.  B.  Soc  in  the  interests  of  flourishing  missionary 
enterprise.  What  we  saw  in  the  early  Christian 
eeutniies,  vis.  that  the  effort  to  make  the  Bible 
availaUe  gave  to  peoples  a  written  language 
and  literature,  is  being  widely  repeated  nowiulays. 
In  the  year  600  the  Bible  (or  parts  of  it)  existed  in 
about  8  languages ;  by  1500  it  had  been  trans- 
lated into  a ;  in  1600  the  number  had  risen  to 
quite  90  (the  older  translations  being  now  replaced 
by  new).  During  the  last  100  years  the  number 
has  advanced  to  nearly  400,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
tmgne  in  the  world  into  which  at  least  pwUons 
oi  the  Kble  have  not  been  trandatod. 


LiTsaATou.  — Bsfater,  Tkt  JMb  tf  Aw*  Land,  tan; 
■Urtext  u.  tibenetaunceodsr  BUwl'inPJUS  fl.  UL  U»7:  A. 
LMlaj,  HM.  Crit.  dtt  uxU  «(  dM  mntmt,  UBS  (s  moden 
Rich.  SloKHi) ;  GrtsofT,  Scrivener,  Nertls,  sm  undar  1 1; 
KenTOa,  set  tuidw  f  ■ ;  P.  Conaen,  'BerioU  ttbw  dls  A. 
Blbeldbenetnuigsn '  In  Jakntb.  QUr  lU*  ForiaohritU  dm- 
otoM.  AlUrtunuwftmueh.  L  18»:  S.  Bwnr,  BitL  ib  Is 
VuigaU.  ISM ;  P.  C  BorUtt,  AmmKmi  <te  JTmAanvske, 
leu,  ud  vt  -Twrt  Mid  Tenioiw'  in  BBtir,  48772.;  W.  E. 
Cnuu  in  4f  tA«  fmrt  fajrisrstim  .ftMd ;  T.  L^poldt, 

KuMeJumg  der  iapL  Einlt*,  1906 ;  A.  Haidw,  Dte  AUm. 
JKMiitortetiMM,  UOS ;  Hesrop  ter  U owsftulAit,  Ottek.  oir 
Armtn.  BOtimimntng,  St.  PetaiOKinr,  1»0S ;  P.  Kahle,  DIt 
orak  JNfiflMtemtnMvm,  IBM ;  J.  GuldL'  U  tosdmdoMdMfi 
BvMB^  in  snbo  8  in  etioptoo,- in  ^  X«M«L  Iv.  4  OM^ 
F.  Kaoffiutui,  'BeiU.  sar  QaellankriUk  dar  nONhMUd- 
iiberMtning/  1880  ff.  (ZtOteh.  /.  dmOtOu  nOot.),  Ttalt  «. 
UntertuohHiutn  swr  attgarntoK.  SMrietugttA.  L  1888;  J. 
MtililMi,  Zut  Fngt  dsr  MCUMftm  PmUmemabuwHaumg,  UOi ; 
PaaJMrtuM  BonoHttim  (SUv.X  cd.  Jaglfi,  1907 ;  J.  ciuinL  U 
MntowdrilB  JNUto  tenoten  /teKono,  U»t :  S.  B«rnr.  Lm 
£ai>Asn0tfM«ynHfMt<m,U84;  W.Walth«r,i>wdnEMk4 
" dM  MmtUaun,  188»«;  A.  Risch.  DU 


dmttMAt  BOtt  inlknr  QMekieha.  BiUvieamv,  1907;  H.W. 
H<Mn.Evobaii>Kqftlu&v  BibU,iaai:  InU.  PHca,  39m 
Aneettrf<ifMir»iv-  BibU,  1906;  J.  G.  Wfttt,  JW  fftMdrMi 
7V>fVMM,  1890  ;  B.  P.  Wertcott,  BiiL  ^  Bng.  £au>,  190B: 
Mt,  'Kni^Terdons-inHMttiig^i)£,v.Saa,MidA£A,Z19. 

3*  Circulation.— How  great  tiie  number  of  MS 
BiUes  once  in  existence  was  we  can  no  longer 
reckon  accurately.  ProbaUy  we  are  indined  to 
under-estimate  them.  The  Diocletian  persecution 
made  away  altogether  with  those  of  the  first  three 
centuries  which  did  not  perish  naturally  throng 
the  frajl(7  of  papyrus.  The  storms  of  natural 
migration  in  the  W.,  the  inundation  of  Arabs  in 
the  E.  and  S.,  and  the  oatbreaks  of  iconoolaam  in 
Byzantium,  were  responsible  for  great  instruction. 
There  were  times  when  parchment  was  so  scaree 
that  Bible  MSS  (oontrarr  to  the  oommand  of  the 
Choroh)  were  used  as  palimpeests.  Later  on  they 
were  employed  for  Iwding.  Bemembering  all 
this,  we  sbul  draw  no  false  conclusion  from  the 
small  number  still  to  hand.  While  the  circulation 
in  andent  times  was  great,  and  in  Byzantium  even 
auHrmooa,  in  regard  to  the  W.  at  the  b^tnniag 
of  the  Middle  we  must  indolge  very  modest 
notions.  According  to  the  old  book-catalogues  (see 
G.  Becker,  Cataiogi  bibtiotKeeamm  aniiqui,  1885), 
a  royal  foundation  like  St.  Vandrille  about  the 
year  800  did  not  possess  a  complete  Bible,  and 
Bmiifaoe  had  to  be  satisfied  with  parts,  ^t 
from  eentory  to  century  the  oiroolotion  in- 
creased. When  we  find  the  Bible  altogether  want- 
ing in  ^e  later  oatalognea  of  the  ISth  emb, 
the  explanation  must  he  that  it  was  not  in- 
ventoried with  other  books.  The  nnmber  of 
MSS  grew  steadily  with  the  increase  of  wealth, 
culture,  and  religious  interest.  Of  Greek  MSS  we 
possess  still  tin  two  complete  BiUee  of  the  4th 
cent,  and  the  two  belonging  to  the  6th  cent 
(N,  B,  A.'  C).  There  are  also  7  pOTtimu  itf 
the  OT,  and  U  of  the  NT,  besides  fragmmts  ni 
papyrus,  the  number  of  which  increases  every 
year.  Belonging  to  the  Sth  oent.  we  have  6  OT 
and  28  NT  MSS,  and  belonging  to  the  period  be- 
tweoi  the  7th  ud  the  10th  cento,  th^  are  18  <tf 
the  OT,  and  abont  80  of  the  NT,  all  these  b^ 
uncial  MSS.  To  these  have  to  be  added  about 
2000  Gr.  minuscule  MSS  of  the  NT  which  date  from 
the  9th  to  the  16th  cent.,  while  the  namber  of  OT 
MSS  preserved  cannot  as  ret  be  aocnrately  deter- 
mined. The  Latin  MSS  wnich  we  still  possess  go 
back  to  the  4th  cent.,  as  do  also  the  Syriac  and 
the  Coptic.  We  are  acquainted  with  400  Latin 
and  100  Syriac  MSS  of  the  NT  dating  from  the 
4th  to  the  10th  cent,  and  3000  Latin  MSS  in  aU. 
So  far  as  the  OT  is  concerned,  no  claseification  has 
been  made.  When  it  is  remembered  what  a  labour 
it  was  to  make  a  fair  copy  even  of  one  Gospel,  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  pains  that  were  devoted 
to  the  mnltiplication  of  the  Bible.  But  when  we 
think  of  the  miliims  of  Ghristiaae  who  have  lived 
since  theitii  oenb,  those  numbers  will  aeem  imthei 
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mall.  For  the  later  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
aboat  170  MSS  of  Wjclifs  Bible,  and  over  200 
German  MSS  ennmerated  by  Walther  (aee  |  3), 
give  •ome  idea  of  the  spread  of  tiie  Bible. 

The  inTention  of  printing  altered  the  oonditiona. 
Brery  aetting  up  of  type  meant  a  great  nambcor  of 
ooinee.  Till  thu  time  every  eopy  was  a  thing  hy 
me3i,  viUi  ita  own  faults  and  its  own  exeellenoee, 
bnt  these  were  now  extended  to  the  whole  edition, 
which  might  nm  to  any  number  desired.  In  the 
first  stages  of  printiiw  tne  editions  were  not  large. 
Gatenbrag  and  SchOffor  cannot  have  made  more 
than  fran  100  to  000  impreaairais  from  ereiy 
Betting,  and  the  prices  were  bo  high  that  it  still 

Slid  to  oopy  a  printed  pattern  by  hand  (see  the 
reek  NT  oopi^  by  ZwineU  from  Erasraos's  ed. 
at  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  ZOrich.  C.  163).  Eren 
when  an  edition  monnted  to  1000  copies,  its  ciroa- 
lation  xemaiaed  within  namnr  bounds,  as  Is 
prored  tite  nnmberleaa  reprinta.  Up  to  1600 
ihere  hare  been  ooonted  106  Latin  printings,  and 
htm  \SOO-IB30  the  number  is  66.  In  German 
there  were  17*  in  Italian  10.  in  French  4,  and 
so  on.  Even  when  these  figures  are  multiplied  by 
100,  or  eren  1000,  we  reach  no  great  total.  In  the 
first  two  oenturies  of  the  Beformation  the  Bibles 
feaohed  what  acoording  to  our  present  ideas  is  a 
Toy  amaU  circulation.  nowOTer  large  it  may  seem 
M  compared  with  past  agea. 

ImproTements  in  the  ^oeeaa  of  printing  made 
larger  editiona  poanUe.  Freiherr  von  (Ostein 
oonld  boast  that  m  his  eatablishment  at  Halle,  be- 
tween the  years  1710  and  1719  he  had  made  100,000 
oopies  of  the  NT  in  28  editions,  and  40,000  Bibles 
in  19  editions  (8  in  8to,  and  8  in  12ido).  Now  the 
B.  and  F.  BiUe  Soc.  prints  in  one  year  almost 
1,000,000  Biblee,  more  than  1,000,000  NT's,  and 
3,000,000  parts  of  the  BiUe ;  in  aU  6,000,000.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  the  oldest  printers 
earned  their  living  by  their  work,  that  the  Bible 
waa  an  article  of  oommeroe,  and  that^  although 
Lather  took  no  pay  far  hia  aervioea.  yet  the 
pintera  made  a  laige  enou^  eharge.  It  was  the 
Toluntaiy  anpport  of  friends  of  ue  Bible  like 
the  Baron  ron  Ganstein  (tl710),  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (since  1098),  and 
the  GliriAentamsgeeellschaft  of  Basel,  exteiided 
Irr  Urlaperger  (since  1780),  that  made  it  possible  to 
•un  at  a  nal  circulation  of  the  BiUe  among  the 
people.  This  waa  Snalfy  realixad  hj  the  Bible 
Bocietiea  which  after  the  foundation  of  the  B.  and 
F.  B.  Soc  in  1804  established  themselves  every- 
where (Basel,  1806 ;  Stuttgart,  1812  ;  Berlin  and 
Dresden,  1814  ;  America,  1816  ;  Paris,  1818,  etc.). 

In  many  places  in  our  own  day  every  married 
eouide  is  presented  with  a  KUe  as  a  marriage 
gift.  Every  schoolbcrr  posaeaaea  one.  Among 
Boldiers  the  Bible  is  diligently  circulated,  and  in 
the  misuon  field  It  is  spresH  with  great  zeal. 
Often  it  is  given  for  nothing,  and  usnallT  the  price 
is  astonishmgly  small.  Never  has  the  Bible  oeen 
ao  ean'  to  acquire.  What  one  cannot  bnt  regret 
ia  that  tlue  extensive  oircnlation  doee  not  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  high  estimation  of  the  Book  of 
books  among  the  great  mass  of  men.  The  col- 
porteur was  right  when  he  gave  it  as  tiie  result 
d  his  20  yeMS*  experience,  that  to  make  a  present 
of  the  Biblfl  ia  eaay  bnt  not  eSiMtive. 

ijnaATVRS.— P.  Schaff;  A  Oon^paiaon  to  llk»  Or.  Tut.  and 
tt«  Sna.  Vmion,  1888. 

For  LM>  Of  USS  :  H.  a  SwMe,  Introd.  to  the  OT  in  Gr.t 
UOS ;  C  R.  GresDiT,  ProUg.  «u  TitehtndorfM  NT,  ed.  tUL 
<MtL  major,  18U-H  {~T4sUkrtta  <U»  XT,  1900).  Mtd  VmtuJu 
«.  XnMUf**,  1006:  F.  H.  A.  Scrtveasr,  Intnd.  to Uu  CrU. 
lfllmJrT*Qa  E.  HOlar),  UM :  Bb.  NsMls,  EinfOJwvng  in  dot 
friWh.  ST\{m :  H.  voo  SwUn,  JHt  Sakriftm  d4i  NT,  I IWL 

Vte  IMs  «  Prinwd  UUm  :  Coplanr,  Inem%^>uia  bibtiea,  or 

ntimht^-mitiini qftittLoLmU (%460-itoo), mo-.  Paik, 

DkBlbilamAiugtmaodttMattidltmt,  im^.  n  S.;  La  Lone. 
BatteOuea  Amm,  ITO^  ed.  Hub,  Hn;  Ed.  Rmiss,  BOUo- 


(Am*  jut  Gtaet,  1871.  Toe  LaHMftw  Oamwn  Bible :  Palm, 
1772;  Fanivr,  1T8S ;  Havt,  lUT  teL  tt»  CataiogvM  of  tJu  Brit, 
Mtu.  18SI S.,  ud  ol  tba  B.  and  r.  B.  Boo.,  by  rim  Darlow  and 
H.  F.  Ifonle,  1907. 

For  Dumber  a<  ooirfM :  P.  Schwsake,  'UBtrnDoksiirOeaah 
dM  watoD  Boofadrucka,'  FuUehHfi  dor  KgL  BMMM  m 
Bortim  mr  <7wl«nA*rsrMM-,  1900  Qm  oompntw  tOO  OOVhsaltlM 
ti-One  Uble  and  from  80-180  ot  tha  SO-Iina  Kble). 

For  Bible  Booletiea :  J.  Owen,  BUL  of  tho  Orlg.  end  tJU 
Ftrtt  2W  roan  nftko  B.  mtd  F.B.  Soe.,  1S1« ;  Wn.  Canton, 
Hiotarf  ^tko  B.  and  rj^  &ie.,1004;  B.  Breaat,  DU  Enltoid- 
Itmf  dor  jmuf.  BamtMbtl^twlU.,  1864-01;  O.  Bartiran. 
Oooek.  dor  von  CanttowoeAon  BibttantbUt.  1S6S ;  O.  OoMn, 
BioL  do  la  too.  bfbii^  do  PturU  {lilS-m^  Parto,  1»6. 

m.  AUWOMirr  OF  TBE  BlBLK-~t.  TtOm 
and  citation.— That  the  Kble  was  authoritative 
was  an  axiom  taken  over  hy  the  Church  from  the 
Synagogue  (see  above,  1. 1).  The  words  which  the 
first  Gbristiaus  used  to  make  reference  to  the  OT, 

*  The  Scripture  suth,'  were  extended  by  their  suo- 
oessora  to  the  whMe  Bible— OT  and  NT  alike. 

*  Scriptore  a^th,*  or  *  It  si^'  ma  aynonymoos 
with  ^  God  aaith.*  *  Som  the  Scripture  came  to  be 
known  as  ^  iyla  ypa^,  taera  or  aivma  teriptura, 
or,  to  commemorate  its  formation  out  of  single 
books,  ol  ffiiat  yoa^,  dinni  libri.  From  the  Srd 
to  the  &th  oent.  the  Latins  gave  the  name  of  leee  Dei 
to  the  whole.  Vincent  of  Lerinum  used  the  desig- 
nation Mficto  legi*  vohtawM.  The  Greeln  de- 
scribed it  as  r&l«p&  X^yu  (^'oraolee'),  rifitfiKiaia 
the  fovoorite  expreaston  in  Chryaostran.  From 
bibliai-orum)  was  derived  in  late  Latin  tiie  foninine 
form  biblia-4x  (cf.  g<mdia),  and  this  form  was  carried 
over  into  all  other  tongues.  iSiiera  poffina  and 
taara  tiogia  were  used  by  medisBval  soholara,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  uaual  designa- 
tion wsa  litena  dimntB  or  taera.  The  expreesion 
veritiudieit  (i*  Scripture  aaith'),  as  distinguished 
from  avctontoi  (s^eoclesiasticsl  doctrine  ),  was 
takra  by  the  scholastics  from  Augustine,  who,  how- 
ever, empli^ed  it  specially  of  the  words  of  Jesos. 

A  single  verae  from  the  Bible  was  always  con- 
sidered the  word  of  God.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
oocaaioually,  and  frequentiy  by  Cariatadt  and 
ZwingU.  twrmim  Dei  is  uaed  to  deecribe  the  whole 
Bible.  Luther  emj^m 'Word of  God*  inn aenae 
diflfarmt  from  the  Bible  or  Holy  Scripture  (  b  *  ver- 
bom  prsedicatom  *},  bat  the  terms  are  interchange- 
able even  with  him.  In  later  Protestant  theology 
the  phrase  ia  oommon.  It  is  a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  Pietism,  which  also  introduced  hymna  on 
the  Bible,  «.ff.  *Teurea  Wtxtb  ana  GoMea  Mnnda' 
(Banj.  Schmolck,  tl737). 

Often  the  whole  Bible  ia  designated  by  its  parta. 
As  the  Jews  nsed  the  phrase  'Moses  ana  the 
Prophets'  (Lk  le**-,  Jn  i«)  or  'the  Law  and 
the  Prophets'  (Mt  6"  7"  22«»  Lk  lO"*,  Ac  24" 
SS**),  ao  we  find  '  the  Ltod  and  the  ApoetJes '  or. 
more  seldom.  *  the  Gospel  and  the  Apoatiea.'  In 
Hippolytua  this  fourfold  divisiw  la  the  usual  one, 
while  Hegerippna  aays,  *  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
and  the  Lord,^  and  Clem.  Al.  *  the  Prophets,  the 
Gospel,  and  the  wordaof  the  Aposties.*  The  whole 
Bible  is  also  referred  to  aa  '  the  Propheta  and  the 
Aposties*  (e.ff.  Mnrat.  Canon,  79  f.).  This  corre- 
sponds to  the  Vetug  et  Novum  Tettammtum  or 
Tertollian's  InHrumdnttim.  '  The  Lord '  was  nsed 
specially  to  indicate  the  Gospels,  so  macb  so  that 
the  Marcionites  claimed  tiie  Lord  aa  the  anthor  of 
their  Gospel,  just  aa  they  claimed  Paul  as  the 
anthor  of  their  Apoetolos  (Adamantius,  Dial.  ii.  18. 
p.  84).  As  the  Prophets  and  the  Aposties  also 
acquired  their  authority  from  Him,  it  was  possible 
to  aay,  'the  Lord  in  His  Prophets  and  Apostles.' 

With  the  growtii  of  aoientific  accuracy,  the 
formula  of  citation  became  more  adequate.  The 
deliberate  indefiniteneaa  of  Philo  [tlp^rai  ydp  r«u 
Ka3\&i}  ia  still  found  in  a  Gnostic  like  Valentinus 
(exrwop  oM  nt),  bnt  the  growth  of  Biblieism  does 
not  favour  It  Paul  mentions  the  propluta 
•  B.  &  WarlWd.  PJUI,  ISM.  pp.  4»4ia 
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name  (c^.  Bo  O****}.  uid  it  lieooines  general  to 
name  the  speoiflo  Iwoks :  HvEfr^t  ir  'B^^t  ^  ^ 
■yiftrp  tQw  BoffiVw,  IlaCXof  A-  rf  wp^rg  vpin  Kopv- 
$hvt.  Tertollian  a&yg,  *HabeB  Genemm,  haoes 
Danieltim.*  In  one  instanoe  Oiigen  defines  the 
cnaaa^  more  exactly  by  Uie  rrlxoi  number.  The 
Eoaebian  seotiona  of  the  Gospda,  arranged  in  ten 
oanonB  for  porpoeoa  of  oomparuon,  serrea  the  whole 
Kiddie  AgM  aa  a  handy  c<meoraanee.  After  the 
41Ji  eent.  we  meet  wi^  chapter-divimons,  which 
differed  amcmg  the  Greeks  and  the  liatins.  Cita- 
tions were  made  by  the  titles  or  the  first  words  of 
the  chapter.  It  was  not  till  the  Middle  Ages  tilutt 
they  were  made  by  the  number  of  the  chapter. 
This  became  oommon  in  the  13th  cent.,  when  the 
Paris  Bible  established  Itself  everywhere  [see  above, 
II.  I).  There  we  have  the  chapter-divisions  of 
Stephen  Lai^rton,  with  8  subdivisions  of  each  chap- 
ter ( A-H),  serving  the  purpose  of  the  eoneordatUta 
biblica  of  the  Pans  doctors.  Not  till  modem  times 
did  the  eajsj  method  of  verse-enomeration  come  in, 
and  with  it  the  practice  of  exact  citation.  The 
germ  of  this  was  found  in  &  concordance  which  B. 
Isaao  Nathan  formed  in  1447  (printed  Venice,  1623 ; 
taken  over  in  Sautes  Fagninus's  Let.  Bible,  1528). 
The  NT  was  divided  into  verses  by  Bobt.  Stephen 
in  1661,  on  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  The 
fact  that  it  was  done  'inter  eqniUuidnm'  is, 
unfortunately,  only  too  evident.  Moreover,  in 
different  editions  there  are  variations.  Above  all, 
the  bad  haMt  of  setttng  the  number  of  the  verse 
in  the  text,  or  printing  each  vme  sepazately, 
destroyed  the  connexions,  and  deepened  the  impres- 
sion that  every  vene  was  complete  in  itself.  As 
the  result  of  Bengel's  initiative,  the  custom  has 
recentiy  become  more  general  of  making  lai;ger 
paragraphs.  On  the  otoez  hand,  the  minuteness 
cAiaraoteriatio  <rf  reoent  critical  exegesia  has  made 
an  advance  upm  the  division  into  vexwe,  ami  each 
dtatifHia  as  Bo  1^  or  Bev  I^  are  now  need. 

LmuTQU.— C  R.  Gregory,  ProUaom^na,  IIO-ISS ;  Sertv- 
•ner,  Inind.  L  60-71 :  O.  Schmid,  tfbtr  MraoAMmj  EmUi- 
lmgmd^h.3ehrift,WM;  B. tou Dobichlltx,  Vvlgatattvditn, 
UW :  J.  Cbspmao,  BMorr  ^tlu  VvlgaU  OMMto,  1008. 

Formulas  of  oltetion  have  another  side.  Venera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  its  authors  finds 
increasing  fullness  of  expression  in  them.  Soon 
what  we  meet  with  is  not  *  Isaiah  says,* '  Peter  (or 
Paul)  writes.'  but  'The  Holy  Pioohet  Isaiah  sa^' 
'  The  Holy  Apostle  Peter  writes,^  and  '  Aooording 
to  the  Blessed  PauL'  In  this  connexion,  the  other- 
wise almost  valueless  epithet  of  martyrs,  ittucdpiof 
{beatue),  eontinned  long  in  use.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  enough.  PetermustbecallediKcyni^^autf 
Tbiv  ds-on-tfW,  prmewa  apoatolorumt  John  6  twurrf)- 
6iot,  Paul  i  rpifiiajcapuft.  The  ordinaiy  titie  is  ol 
tfcirydpot.  In  the  Byzantine  Benaissanoe  Jtaudtc^ 
or  y^akfuxOt  tlwAf  SoKo/uirrtM  tnf,  are  favonrito 
phrases  to  introduce  quotations  from  the  Psalms  or 
Proverbs,  and  a  citation  from  tiie  Qoepels  is  hardly 
ever  introduced  without  words  like  t6  dvuv  ti' 
wyvAioi*  StaTpvglm  jSoa.  As  oompared  wiui  aooh 
X£astoro  verboei^,  Western  formulas  always  ap- 
pear simple.  Bui  tanetut  mottoltu  dieU  has  really 
the  same  significance.  It  is  an  expression  of 
unoonditionai  veneration,  and  emphasizes  Scrip- 
tural authority.  It  makes  no  Terence  here  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  prophets  and  aposties  shared 
this  epitiiet  with  the  doetora  of  the  Cnunsh.  These 
also  possessed  the  weiidit  <rf  authority.  The  Be- 
formation retained ' St.  Matt,  'St' Mark,eto.,  and 
in  Romance  lands  and  England  'St'  Paul  is  still 
usuaL  It  was  the  period  of  '  Enlightenmeut,*  with 
its  purely  human  handling  of  Scripture,  that  first 
stripped  off,  evoi  in  the  form,  all  such  i^rmbols  of 
authority,  returning  tiins  to  the  ^pUaty  of  the 
early  Chuieh.  With  a  fabe  oonoeption  of  accural^, 
the  Gospel  'aooordins  to*  Mattiiev^  Mark.  Luke^ 
or  John  was  spoken  of,  the  andent  Qmnh  deairing 


to  excess  ly  tAayyAiflr  card  .    .  nothing^ 
than  the  unify  of  tiie  Gospel  anudit  the  vunety  of 
its  literary  forms. 

However  various  these  formulas  may  am>ear,  they 
nevertheleaa  establish  the  one  important  net  of  the 
unconditional  authority  of  every  word  in  tiie  Bible. 
The  mention  of  the  various  authors  is  due  to  a 
oonsdouB  or  uneonsdous  instinct  for  accuracy.  Vb 
is  not  upon  tiiem,  but  npim  the  Bible  itself,  that 
authority  rests.  In  every  century  we  find  numerous 
instances  of  wrong  sources  given  for  quotations 
{e.g.  Mt  27*).  This  only  shows  how  littie  de- 
pended upon  any  personal  authority.  The  pro- 
phetic name  is  a  guarantee  of  Soriptoie ;  prophets 
and  aposties  are  possessed  of  authority  because 
the^  are  '  holy  SOTiptnre,*  and  all  that  stands  in 
Scripture  is  authoritative,  even  when  it  is  neither 
a  prophet  nor  an  apoatie  who  speaks,  but  a  vety 
unholy  mortal.  Mt  19*  quotes  a  word  of  Adam  as 
God's  word.  Jn  11*^,  spoken  by  Caiaphas,  con- 
tains a  Divine  prophecy.  The  Bible  as  a  whole 
and  in  every  word  of  it  is  authoritative. 

lASUTDU,— On    tht    DMDM    Of    tlW   BfU«,    MS  SolCW, 

Thnaunu,  1082,  i^v.  fliBUer,  yptfi ',  da  Cufffl,  Glonariumt, 
t,v,  'Biblj*.'  On  dUttona,  ne  HaniAck,  Dogmengeieh,*  t. 
8S7ff.  PDrmiUH  an  ooUeoted,  4.g.,  titun  the  Didaaeaiia  bj 
Achalls,  p.  SS8 ;  Iran  Mdjnno*  L^wUt,  S8 ;  tTMn  Diodona 
bj  Hsnsck,  fi(L 

X  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. — like  the 
autiiority  of  the  Bible,  the  idea  of  its  inspiration 
was  taken  over  from  Judaism  (of.  L  x).  No  dis- 
tinction was  xuule  between  the  Divine  levelatiMi 
accented  to  the  prophets  and  its  preservation  in 
writing  (cf.  Bo  1',  He  1*).  We  have  the  statement 
in  2  P  1*1  that '  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they^  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost' ;  bnt,  beridee  this,  the 
SCTipture  itadf  is  said  to  be  Stitrmrm  in  2  Ti  3** 
(whence  'inspiratiim').  Descriptions  like  those  of 
Ezk  1**-,  Zee  1*^,  Bev  pomt  to  an  ecstatie 
origin,  and  this  idea,  helped  by  the  influence  of 
Plato  and  ^lilo,  was  extended  to  writings  that  were 
not  apocalyptic  (Justin).  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  another  view,  according  to  which  God  spaUcs  to 
men  without  an^  extraordinary  ecstatic  operation. 
Panl  does  not  think  that  his  Episties  are  due  to  any 
supematmal  inspiration.  He  draws  a  elear  line 
between  his  own  opinions  and  the  absolutely 
authoritative  words  of  the  Lord,  yet  he  claims  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit  and  therraore  authority  for 
what  he  writes  (1  Co  7"*  *'-'*) ;  so  also  Clement  of 
Bome  (L  S9),  and  even  Origen  (ds  OrcU.  18).  The 
pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  (xvi.  18)  formulate  a 
theory  to  the  effect  that  the  revelations  which  are 
not  due  to  ecstasies  (Aw  drnurlat  koX  ivtlpm)  are 
preferable  to  those  which  are,  and  the  Church 
adopted  this  view.  She  dismissed  books  like  the 
Sh^h^rdot  Hermas,  and  repudiated  the  Montanistio 
prophete  and  similar  phases ;  but  she  claimed  in- 
spiration for  her  bishops.  And  if  Ignatius  and  even 
(Cyprian  still  think  of  visions  and  ecstanee  in  this 
connexion,  the  inspiration  of  Synods,  which  Con- 
stantine  solonnly  proclaimed  so  early  aa  the  First 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Niesea,  had  uttie  in  com- 
mon with  ecstasies.  The  tfeo^^fwt  TaWpes,  or  inspired 
Fathers,  contended  with  arguments  drawn  from 
the  Bible  and  logic,  sometimes  even  with  the  fists, 
and  the  result  depended  upon  the  decision  of 
the  nuuori^,  while  ecstatic  revelation  reate  on 
tiie  aotacHcify  of  a  nngle  insmred  person.  At  the 
Coundl  of  Trent  it  waa  a  standing  joke  that  the 
Spirit  eeme  from  Rome  in  fetters ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  infallibility  of  Papal  utterances,  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  ecstasy.  Natorally  the  idea  of  the 
Bible's  inspiration  corresponded  with  this.  The 
Alexandrians  were  critical  of  stvle.  Eusebins  and 
Augustine  talked  harmlessly  of  the  literarr  methods 
of  Biblical  authors— that  was  in  line  with  their  ideas 
of  inspiration.  When,  however,  exegetical  edenoe 
weakened,  and  the  pf^ulaT  monaatie  ueas  of  Tidaoa 
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and  ecstasies  spread,  we  find  these  notions  appear- 
ing more  frequently,  and  in  popular  literature  they 
foond  Tivid  ezpressioiu  PnxiaomB'  picture  in  the 
Acts  of  John  of  hov  the  Gospel  of  John  came  into 
existenoe  (ed.  Zahn,  ^.  154  ff.)  shows  that  its  origin 
was  conceived  as  quite  ecstatic.  Thia  influenced 
art,  and  the  task  of  inreatigating  the  way  in  which 
inspiration  is  represented  would  repay  laDour.  As 
the  Ifnae  appeared  to  the  poet  juutas,  so  the 
Divine  Wisdom  appeared  to  tne  ETangelist  Mark 
(Cod.  Rossan.}.  A  hand  beokons  out  of  heaven ; 
a  dove  whispers  in  the  ear ;  we  hear  also  of  inspira- 
tion following  the  drinking  of  a  onp  (2  Els  14"^). 
The  idea  of  a  book-roll  which  the  seer  had  to 
swallow  (Esk  3',  Bev  lO")  has  its  artiatie  analogy 
in  the  so-called  traditio  tsffit,  *  giving  over  of  the 
law,*  to  Peter.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  notion  of  a 
book  fallen  direct  from  heaven,  like  that  which 
Oriental  Gnostioiam  developed  in  r^j^ard  to  the 
book  of  Elxai,  and  to  which  eederiaatioal 

Kre  some  ooloor  in  tb»  sonsalled  *  letters  xrom 
aven,'  was  never  applied  to  the  Bible  as  such. 
Athenagoras  {Lea.  9)  Ulnstrates  the  operation  of 
tiie  Holy  Ghost  by  the  picture  of  the  nute-player 
wlu>  UowB  into  the  instrument  and  makes  it  sound. 
Bk-Jnstin  (Coh.  8)  and  Chrrsostom  speak  of  the 
^rre  npm  which  the  Holy  Ghost  plays  i  there  are 
diffbreait  strings,  but  they  give  iorth  a  luunumy. 
The  oonoeption  is  quite  spiritual.  Much  more 
reaUstic  is  the  piotoje  of  the  pencil  (ttjfliu)  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  we  find  in  Gregory  L  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  representation  gradoally  took  a 
more  popular  tonut  and  single  individuals  like 
Agobaid  of  liyons  and  Abelaid  protested  against  it 
in  vain.  It  was  never  thonraghljr  deTel<q>ed  in 
tiiecny.  Luther's  lively  piety,  like  the  oldest 
C!hrisaanit^,  oomMnes  faith  in  Divine  inspiration 
with  quite  numan  ideas  as  to  the  method ;  he  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  war  in  which  one  prophet 
uses  the  writings  of  the  others.  In  his  hands  the 
andent  traditions  whudi  medinvalism  brought 
down  alongside  of  its  theory  ol  inspiration  becune 
of  importance  again.  But  orthodoxy  did  not 
f<^ow  him  here.  It  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of 
tiie  strictly  supernatural  idea  of  inspiration,  and 
carried  the  view  to  its  eztremest  oonseqnenoes. 
The  Biblioal  autJiors  are  only  the  hands  siid  pens 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  perhaps  notarti  et 
eteiuarii,  but  never  can  they  be  called  auctorM. 
That  e|athet  belongs  to  God  or  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
alon&  From  Him  ptooeeds  not  only  the  impulse  to 
write,  but  also  the  matter  and  the  method  (nijr- 
ffettio  rorum  et  verborum).  In  the  end  all  human 
participation  in  the  composition  of  Scripture  is 
denied.  Men  wrote,  but  did  not  understand  or 
kiMW  what.  This  inspiration  of  the  letter,  applied 
to  the  Textns  Keceptns  of  the  NT  and  to  the 
Texfeos  MassMeticns  of  the  OT,  is  at  last  extended 
to  the  mere  aooessoriee ;  above  all,  to  the  jmnctna- 
tUm  of  the  Hebrew  (John  Gerhard,  1 1637 ;  John 
Bnxtorf,  father,  1 1629,  and  son,  1 1664).  The  theory 
was  embodied  in  an  eoclesiastioal  confession  {For' 
mala  Contennu  Helvetid,  1676),  but  as  a  tiieol  wical 
mton  it  WM  soon  oTertnmod  by  actual  uots. 
Hill's  multitudes  of  variants  destroyed  the  theory 
of  textual  inspiration.  Dosm  and  'Enlighten- 
ment' sought  out  every  littie  contradiction  and 
•beordi^.  Biblical  philolc^  renewed  the  critidsm 
of  stirle.  Soon  rationalistic  theology  spoke  oi  a 
parely  human  Scripture. 

^e  attempt  of  19th  cent,  thecdogy  to  revive  tiie 
oM  orthodox  doctrine  has  been  vain  (Killing, 
Th&opneuitie,  1891).  Even  in  the  milder  form, 
whion  added  to  the  personal  inspiration  of  pro- 
l^ets  and  apostles  (Schleiermacher)  a  {Articular 
gnidanoe  only  «n  aetv  ter^>mdi  ('kanonisohe  In- 
Bidzaticni'  Luthardt),  it  was  not  able  to  secure  a 
hidd.    The  newest  phase  of  leli^ons-historioal 


inquiry  gives  wide  scope  to  ecstasy  again,  but 
Protestant  theology  tends  always  more  and  more 
to  the  conviction  that  the  old  conception  of 
BeorptvffTia  is  not  the  one  best  suited  in  our  time  to 
express  the  actual  significance  and  authority  of 
the  Scriptnxe.  Inspirwon  apj^ies  to  men,  not  to 
writtoi  words. 

LmouTDu.— J.  Delltnch,  d*  Iiuplratbnu  mripL  i.  ouii 
atatutritU  patrt$  t^fxutolioi  tt  aptiogaa  aae.  tetntli,  ISTfi ;  Ed. 
RalMiiid,  EiM.  d»  la  doetrina  d«  Hnapiration  da  ninUt 
AJritufW,  1S88 ;  W.  SuuUj, /fuptnUion,  1808 ;  H.  Cremer,  tn 
PAS>Ix.l8&-8Ce:  KMliler.iur  Aaie^n»e,1907:  A.  Hontlo.La 
<iu»9tieM  bVHiqua  au  mei  wlielA,  ISOS,  87  fl.;  F.  Wation,  Imnim- 
tKm,10O6;  U.J><aM,Thamu,ittOTi^avdJSaim*,tK6. 

3.  Doctrine. — Of  oourse  it  is  not  enough  to  see 
in  the  books  of  the  Bible  only  historiodly  mterest- 
ing  monumento  of  old  Israelite  and  old  Christian 
literature.  They  were  and  are  more  tiian  tiiis  to 
Christendom.  From  the  beginning  they  were  hdd 
to  be  immediately  binding  npon  t^e  present. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  Gbiistianity  was  to  pat 
tiie  OT  in  the  same  position  of  authority  as  uie 
NT.  Primitive  Christianitv,  filled  with  tne  living 
power  of  the  Spirit,  strongly  emphasized  the  new- 
ness of  the  Divine  revelation  given  in  Christ  as 
compared  with  the  OT  stage  of  religion.  Paul  did 
awajr  with  the  Law  which  was  the  kernel  of  the 
OT  m  Judaism,  and  yet  he  signed  with  words  of 
*tiieLaw.'  He  oast  aside  tiienomistiemtem,  and 
yet  held  the  Law  to  be  Holy  Scriptore.  Thatoould 
not  continue.  The  Gnostics  and  Mardon  rejected 
the  authori^  of  the  OT  altogetber ;  the  Cnurch 
sought  to  discover  a  more  positive  relationship  to 
the  OT  Law.  In  the  ceremonial  roles  of  the  OT 
the  writer  of  the  Epistie  to  the  HeUews  found  t^ 
type  and  prophecy  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ. 
Barnabas  omtndeted  that  he  had  onl^to  trannnnto 
the  Ceremonial  Law  hj  allegorical  interpretotion 
into  moral  commandmente  to  show  that  it  was  con- 
stantly obligatory,  and  that  t^e  verbal  understand- 
ing of  it  by  the  Jews  was  a  mistoke  into  which  the 
devil  had  broudit  them.  I  Clem,  otnnes  very  near 
to  deducing  toe  principles  of  Christian  inwahlp 
from  the  ceremonial  erystem  of  the  OT,  and  the  Srd 
cent,  actually  did  so.  TertuUian  (as  Monog.  7) 
extracto  laws  for  the  Christian  life  from  the  OT. 
Later  authors  like  Cyril  of  Alexandria  make  the 
sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  law  somewhat  spiritual* 
ized,  toe  bads  of  Christian  ecclesiastical  order. 

When  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  toe  con- 
troveny  about  legalism  were  removed,  the  value 
of  OT  prophecy  caused  the  OT  to  be  claimed  aa  the 
sacred  book  01  Christendom,  In  oppositioti  to  tiie 
JewB^  who  made  it  toeir  own  special  poseesdon, 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  inseparably  associated 
with  the  NT.  The  same  Christ,  toe  same  Spirit, 
spoke  in  prophets  and  aposties.  Marcdon's  criticism 
only  served  to  make  toe  Church  all  the  more  zealous 
in  maintaining  toe  complete  uni^  of  the  two  Testa- 
ments.  They  were  the  two  breasto  of  the  Chiurch 
(HippolytUB  on  Canticles,  L  344).  Very  soon  all 
sense  of  difference,  all  thought  of  any  gradation  in 
time,  disappeared.  Out  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
there  was  evolved  a  mechanical  uniformity,  a  oom- 
pleto  eqnality  of  the  contento  of  all  parts.  Even 
the  first  verses  of  Genesis  were  made  to  witoess  to 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  Christian  &ito,  the 
high  dogmas  of  toe  Trinity,  and  the  participatim 
of  toe  Son  in  Creation,  iw  ima  tw^.tttrtw^ir  7y  ol^ 
(cf.  Hamaok,  TU  i.  3,  ISOfil).  Protestant  ortho* 
doxy  went  even  furtoer  toan  tois  in  the  discovery 
that  ir]9  niF>Kif  contained  toe  initial  letters  of  the 
Trini^,  39,  n,  on  twice  over. 

In  spite  (tt  this  pnrelv  dogmatidng  metood,  it 
was  never  altoseiher  nogotten  toat  revelation 
underwent  an  hutorioal  development.  It  is  this 
feature  that  constitotes  toe  peculiar  charm  of  toe 
AnUoohene  sdiool  for  ns,  and  raises  the  I>at«h 
federal  tbeolocpans  above  their  own  orthodox  pre- 
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decesaoTih  In  the  new  orthodoxy  of  tlie  19th  cent, 
the  Erlangen  school  (Hofmann)  laboured  this 
tiioodit  at  great  length.  These,  however,  are  only 
indiVidiul  mrtuoes,  and  hardly  aSEaeb  tiie  doetime 
ftf  Biblioal  aatiioritr.  They  did  not  •ttain  to  a 
noMnitaon  of  any  differences  of  valna  in  the  books 
of  ue  Bible,  whatever  was  foond  in  the  Bible 
was  canonical  and  authoritative. 

The  dogmatic  elaboration  of  this  theory  began 
with  Origen'e  wtpl  ^fx^t  his  resnlto  were 
adopted  by  his  papU  Theognostns.  Aj  the  Syna- 
gogue never  dealt  systematically  witin  questions 
of  the  kind,  the  Greek  theology  had  quite  a  new 
field  here.  In  the  West.  Augostine'B  d«  Doc- 
Mna  Christiana  laid  tlie  foundation.  Augustine 
deolarea  repeatedly  and  strongly  that  only  the 
canonical  Scriptures  are  unconditionally  binding 
{de  Nat.  et  Grat.  \xl  71 ;  Epiat.  Ixxxu.  3.  24).  But 
we  find  none  the  less  that  he  sets  ecclesiastical 
authority  alongside  of,  or  rather  above,  the  author- 
ity of  the  BiUe  more  markedly  than  the  Alex- 
andrians.  The  often-quoted  remark  is  well  known 
(c.  Epiat.  Manick.  fi) :  '  ego  vero  evangelio  nou 
orederem  nisi  me  catholioee  ecclesioi  comraoveret 
aactoritas.'  This  supplied  the  Middle  Ages  with  a 
standard.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  was  the 
very  highest :  it  was  absolutely  infallible ;  every- 
thing that  was  found  in  it  had  to  be  believed 
whether  understood  or  not.  All  this,  however, 
waa  due  to  the  living  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
that  because  of  two  considerations :  (1)  it  was  the 
Church  that  formed  the  BiUe  as  such ;  the  Church 
decided  which  books  were  canonical  and  which 
were  not ;  and  (2)  the  Cfannih  alone  had  to  say 
what  was  contained  in  the  BiUe,  in  other  words, 
how  it  was  to  be  interpreted.  Even  heretic 
appealed  to  the  Bible,  and  of  tea  with  a  great  show 
o!  right.  That  made  a  superior  authority  neces- 
sary— the  Church.  Tertnllian  declares  that  in 
combating  hereey  the  Scriptoree  should  not  be 
referred  to  for  jnoof  {de  Prtgacr.  19).  ^milazly 
Salvian  {de  ChtS.  Dei)  oompluns  tiiat  the  Ariana 
drew  their  moofa  from  the  Bible,  while  the  Catholics 
employed  force.  Natnrally  it  was  always  main- 
tained that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  lay  in  itself, 
came  from  ite  Divine  ori^n.  The  Charch  could 
never  invest  with  canoniou  authority  a  book  that 
was  not  Divine.  But — and  this  is  the  important 
iK^t  in  the  medieval  Catholic  oonception— the 
Church  took  over  the  guarantee  of  oanonicity. 
Hence  came  the  fixing  of  the  Canon  by  Conncib, 
from  the  Synods  under  Damasus  and  Augustine 
down  to  the  Councils  of  Trent  and  the  \^tioan. 
The  correct  interpretation,  however,  was  obtained 
from  the  'unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers,'  and 
in  this  way  the  Fathers,  who  were  credited  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  same  inspirataon  as  the 
Scripture,  came  to  be  equally  valnaUe  authorities. 
Employed  in  the  first  place  to  interpret,  they 
were  afterwards  called  in  to  supplement  Scripture. 
Thus  there  arose  the  idea  of  the  double  tradition, 
rfri^pd^m  and  iy(>d<t>wt  as  the  Greeks  said,  in  libris 
een^it  et  tine  tcripto  traditionibua  as  the  Council 
(tf  Trent  expressed  it.  The  question  whether  the 
revelation  given  in  Scripture  was  sufficient  to 
answer  every  religious  inquiry  received  different 
replies  withm  the  Cathoho  system.  The  really 
correct  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  allegory 
supplied  a  means  of  drawing  anything  out  of  Scrip- 
ture that  was  wanted.  In  mystic  circles,  however, 
the  view  was  always  maintained  that  God  supple- 
mented what  He  had  given  to  the  Church  by  im- 
mediate revelations  to  chosen  individuals.  Mon- 
tanism,  which  brought  a  new  and  extensive  re- 
velation, the  Church  repudiated,  just  as  at  a  later 
date  she  did  also  the  evangetium  atemfum  of  the 
Spiritualists  and  the  visions  of  many  fanatics. 
Bnt  the  virions  of  Saint  Birgitta  and  similar 


phenomena  she  acknowledged ;  and  at  the  present 
time  the  question  is  being  vi^roualy  discussed  in 
Catholicism,  how  far  the  visions  of  Catherine  of 
Emmerich  can  be  safely  reckoned  credible  sunde- 
ments  to  the  G<rapel  story  in  regard  to  the  life  <d 
Jesus  and  tiM  Vir^  Mary.  From  the  time  of 
Anastasius  of  Sinai  until  the  present  day  there 
have  not  been  wanting  pious  men  who  believed 
that  they  could  cajole  or  wrest  from  evil  spirits 
some  light  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  other  world. 

In  this  domain  the  Roformatimi  bnni|^t_tiie 
crisis.  The  'refbrmers  befOTo  the  Beformaticni,' 
as  Wydif,  Has,  etc.,  were  called,  were  representa- 
tives of  Augustinianism,  and  as  such  of  a  Biblioism 
within  Cauiolic  ecclesiastical  bounds.  ZwingU 
and  Calvin  represent  a  Biblicism  that  overran 
these  bounds  but  finally  took  its  stand  upon  the 
same  formal  principles.  Creeds  of  the  Zwing^ian 
and  Calvinistio  type  nearly  all  contain  dedtdonsin 
regard  to  the  Canon  of  the  Bible.  It  was  quite  un- 
observed that  this  only  continued  eoclesi^tical  or 
synagogue  tradition  in  opposition  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  is  qaite  otherwise  with  Luther.  Not  only  did 
he  shatter  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  Councils, 
and  the  Fathers,  but  also  from  the  idea  of  the 
dominating  anthority  of  Scripture  he  stripped 
off  everything  format  Not  because  something 
was  found  in  Scripture  but  because  it  witnessed  to 
Christ,  bfKsause  he  traced  God's  word  in  it,  was  it 
authoritative  in  his  view.  '  The  right  principle  to 
follow  in  the  criticism  of  all  the  books  ia  to  ask 
whether  they  show  Christ  or  not,  for  all  that  is 
Scripture  points  to  Christ  (Ro  S^),  and  St.  Ftnk 
wants  to  Know  nothing  save  Christ  (1  CSo  V). 
What  does  not  teach  Christ  is  not  apostolic  even 
though  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  teaches  it;  what 
preaoies  Christ  is  apostolic  even  thoagh  it  comes 
from  Judas,  Annas,  Pilate,  or  Herod'  (Pref.  to 
Ep.  of  James,  1622,  Erlangen  ed.  63,  167).  This 
valuation  according  to  content,  harmonixing  as  it  , 
does  with  personal  experience,  gave  Lntdier  the 
opportunity  not  only  of  criticizing  the  eodenastical 
Csjion  (he  makes  the  NT  end  wiui  3  John  and  calls 
Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  and  Bevelation  an  appendix 
like  the  OT  Ai>ocrypha),  bat  also  of  claiming  valoe 
for  other  writings  like  the  lod  of  Melanonthon, 
and  investing  tnun  with  th»  same  ndue  as  the 
BiUe.  It  is  true  tiiat  Luther  did  not  carry  this 
principle  to  its  logical  conclusion.  His  contests 
with  fanatics  who  trusted  entirely  to  the  inner 
light  compelled  the  Reformer,  who  was  at  heart 
conservative,  to  lay  all  the  importance  on  the 
historically  given  revelation,  i.e.  the  Soriptnra 
However  much  he  distinguished  in  theiny  between 
the  word  of  God  and  the  Scripture,  yet  fie  found  it 
easy  to  identify  them,  and  he  could  then  (as  in  the 
Lord's  Supper)  insist  stubbornly  npcm  the  letter  of 
the  Scripture.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  inherited 
both  these  views  from  him.  Lutherans  always 
speak  of  the  verbum  Dei,  but  they  do  not  imply  any 
formal  limitation  to  certain  books  (no  Lutheran 
confession  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  Canon). 
The  phrase  has  reference  only  to  the  content  « 
the  Bible,  the  revelation  of  Goo's  grace  in  the  Law 
and  the  Gkspels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latheran 
Church  developed  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  in  scholastic  fashion,  so  that  it  became 
possible  to  apeak  of  Bibliology  as  well  as  Theolo^ 
and  Christology.  And  Bellarmine  had  a  certam 
amotmt  of  right  on  his  side  when  he  spoke  of  the 
'  paper  Pope  of  the  Protestants.'  Nevf^helesstiie 
distinction  between  a  formal  and  a  material  prin- 
ciple in  Protestantism  belongs  to  the  Calvinistie 
theology,  and  first  became  a  feature  of  Lutheran 
dognuitioB  in  the  19th  centory  (Ktsohl,  ZeUadtr. 
/.  Kirehenfieaeh.,  1876,  397  £). 

In  oi^toution  to  Uie  mediwval  eonoeptioB  whlol^ 
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under  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Neo-Flatonio  idea  of  God 
and  in  the  intcreats  of  ecclesiastical  anthority, 
emphadzed  the  mvBtenoas,  difficult,  or  nniDtelu- 
nUe  elements  and  the  insaffiuenoy  trf  the  JKble, 
Frotertaat  d(qpnatio8  laid  all  the  streM  mi  its  olear- 
nees and  sufficiency  (^rspicuUatet  su^eienHa),  and 
emphasized,  along  with  its  anthoritjr,  its  e^ieocta  as 
a  means  of  salvation.  This  made  its  authority — 
in  the  true  KeformatioD  spirit  —  altogether  de- 
pendmt  on  the  testimonium  Spiritnu  Sancii  inter- 
num. Bat  this  witness,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
mechanical  way  m  which  Inqtintum  was  oon- 
eeived,  was  extended  to  things  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  inward  ezperienoe  of  a  pioos  Chris- 
tian. Pietism,  having  no  great  scientinc  interests, 
was  very  well  satisfied;  honest  Rationalism  ad- 
mitted that  it  had  never  perceived  any  trace  of 
'Jus  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thesohcdastie 
wBtem  was  hroken  ap,  and  no  artificial  reeon- 
sunction  was  possible.  Under  Schleiermacher's 
lead  the  theolo^  of  the  19th  oent.  worked  zealously 
and  honestly  to  solve  the  proldem  of  how  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  shonld  really  he  oonoeived 
and  be  impressively  founded.  There  was  plenty  of 
fierce  controvert.  In  oppontion  to  the  overthrow 
of  aU  authority  hy  the  liberal  tiieology,  conser- 
vative circles  songht  support  for  the  aathorit};  of 
the  Bible  elsewhere.  Gnindtvig  seizes,  as  Lessing 
did,  npon  the  Apoeties*  Creed  as  the  living  word  m 
GoA.  Caiixtxu^BCkmaensutpatrumquinquesecularU 
(1^)  finds  a  powerful  ewio  in  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment in  England.  Between  the  two  extremes 
numerous  endeavours  of  a  mediating  character 
assert  now  the  reUgious  interests  attaching  to 
tiie  abscdute  authori^  of  the  Soripture  and  now 
the  scientific  aspects  of  its  historical  limitations. 
It  has  to  be  said  that  a  satLsfactorr  solution  will 
be  found  only  when  the  Bible  is  felt  to  speak  to 
the  human  heart  with  the  aothori^  of  God.  This 
experience  must  be  expressed  in  dear  theolc«ical 
terms.  In  idigionB  matters  the  authority  oftike 
BiUe  is  absolute,  bat  only  in  ieli|rtoas  matters. 
Its  authori^  is  internal,  not  extemiu. 

ItnaATOma— M.  J.  HoHimuin,  Kamm  «.  TmMttan.  18S9 ; 
A.  Sabatlar,  SMgiotu  d'otUoKM  «t  to  rWMm  tU  PMprtt*,  itKM, 

r 846-408  (big.  tr.  IMM);  O.  Sdwcl,  Lvthm  StMung  fur 
S^AKA,  IMtt;  K.  Tbnme,  LuUitrt  SUhtnaMuth.  S^trM, 
UM :  K.  WaJx,  DU  Lthn  d«r  KWeS*  vonderk.  Stkri/t  nad£ 
d*r  SsfttVt  teat  geprUfi,  1884 ;  J.  Reinbard,  DU  PrinxMrn- 
 "  "11  P.  Ganaricb,  D^rffa 


iU  ackfifl  in  der  deuUehnang.  KMu  dm  lOJaKrK,  1898  (with 
»  oomploto  UbliogTftidi;):  J.  Bstlln  Carpenter,  Tht  BOU  in 
tit*  mh  omt.,  1908 ;  A.  Hon  tin.  La  QuMtion  bihtigw  oAm  In 
Catk.  dt  Franet  ou       tttel*,  IMS,  au      tiM*,  IsiM. 

4*  Practical  su^nificance. — From  the  veiy  first 
the  authorify  of  the  Bible  was  conoemed  with 
dtwma,  tiiat  is  to  si^,  it  was  used  to  inove  the 
arudes  of  &ith.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
Mesdahshijp  of  Jeso*  was  demonstrated  by  j)riml- 
tive  Christians  and  afterwairds  b^  apolonsts  in 
the  controversy  with  Jewish  ChristianB.  Cypiian 
brings  together  tutmumia  adveravs  Jitdaoa,  i.0. 
proof  passages,  and  he  thus  provides  the  pattern  of 
Baipwal  proof  Sxx  manv  oenturies.  Soon  this 
method  came  to  be  employed  in  the  dogmatic 
disputes  arising  within  the  Choroh.  Ath^asins 
collects  proof  from  Scripture  of  the  unity  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father — a  coarse  that  was  sU  the 
more  necessary  since  tiie  Arian  party  pointed  out 
^e  oufBiblioal  charactw  of  tiie  wora  Afwo^tot. 
The  Cs{>padoaan  Fathers  gathered  proof  passages 
in  sappOTt  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  Monophymte 
and  Monotiielite  discossions  the  practice  was  ex- 
toided,  with  the  difference  that  citations  from  the 
Fathers  were  now  added  to  those  of  the  Scripture ; 
and  in  the  disputes  regarding  ioonoclasm  John  of 
Damascus  and  the  patriarch  Nicephoms  as  well 
as  the  hostile  party  made  collections  of  the  same 
kind  from  Scripture  and  tradition.  Aiwustine 
begins  lus  wwk  d$  Trmitai*  witii  a  very  tfotailed 


Soripture  proof  (L-viL),  and  then  (viil-xiii.)  adds  a 
dogmatic  elaboration.  This  example  was  followed 
by  all  scholastic  thet^ogians,  and  the  practice 
attained  to  still  greater  importance  after  the 
removal  of  all  other  authorities  by  the  orthodox 
theology  of  Protestantism.  For  every  single  topic 
of  the  system  all  foet  probanta  in  the  Scripture 
were  carefully  gatherM,  and  their  interpretation 
became  more  and  more  a  subordinate  discipline  to 
scientific  donnaUos,  viz.  the  sOMsalled  theologia 
bibliea,  oat  m  which,  after  a  hmg  process  in  wmch 
it  underwent  oompleto  tranrfbrmation,  there  arose 
at  last  the  independoit  disdpline  whioh  is  now 
called  '  Biblioid  Theology.*  Modem  theology  has 
long  seen  that  an  enumeration  of  Scripture  passages 
torn  from  their  context  is  not  only  a  forcing  of  the 
BiUe  but  also  no  real  proof  of  the  dogma  in  q^oes- 
tiuL  Dogmatio  theolo^,  however,  emancipates 
itself  but  slowly  from  toe  old  meuiod  of  Scrip- 
tural proof.  It  IS  bonnd  to  do  so  more  and  more, 
beoanse  witii  the  grossly  supernatural  idea  of  in- 
spiraticm  the  proof  which  rests  npon  it  vanishes 
also.  How  different  is  Hofmanu's  attempt  to 
reach  a  new  kind  of  Scripture  proof,  in  which 
everything  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  context— upon 
the  general  view  of  Scripture.  At  the  present  day 
even  this  is  considered  by  most  to  be  too  external 
a  method,  especially  as  Hofmann's  attempt  to 
show  the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  oontoit  of 
Scripture  cannot  be  described  as  happy.  It  is 
somewhat  different  when  P.  Lobstein  sets  the 
organic  method  of  proof  from  Scripture  over- 
against  the  atomistic.  It  is  only  a  real  harmony 
with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Bible  that  can 
be  legitimized  by  dogmatics.  Wendt  departs  from 
the  normative  significance  of  Scripture,  and  has 
recourse  to  the  teaching  of  Jeans  as  the  only  norm. 

The  old  theology  took  pride  in  ranging  itself 
under  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  in  making  its 
infallible  statements  the  basis  of  its  findings.  As 
a  matter  of  &M)t,  what  it  did  was  to  make  ^e 
BiUe  subservient  to  its  system.  It  put  its  views 
into  the  Bible  only  to  tuag  them  out  again  in 
empbasixed  form.  That  is  perhaps  made  most 
evuent  by  the  numerous  works  on  tue  Hexagiwron 
(the  *  six  days '  in  Gn  1).  What  was  there  that  the 
short  aooount  of  creation  was  not  made  responsible 
fort  All  the  knowledge  which  the  eosmoIoBical 
^peoolation  of  Cbeeoe  and  late  Judaism  thought  it 
had  diseovered  was  held  to  be  already  contained  in 
Gn  1.  This  was  the  ease  everywhere — an  entirely 
mechanical  idea  of  revelation,  aa  if  God  had  torn 
asunder  the  details  of  His  revelation  and  strewn 
them  over  the  whole  sacred  hook,  in  order  that  men 
mi^t  painfully  gather  than  toother  againt  as  if 
He  had  purposely  kept  things  mysterious  in  order 
that  theologians  mi|^t  sharpen  their  wits  on  ttienu 

But  tiie  Bible  returned  good  for  eviL  It  ad- 
mitted of  continual  glimpses  into  the  true  nature 
of  revelation,  into  the  actual  course  of  hiatory,  and 
provided  Atote  whioh  necessitated  tiie  correction  of 
the  dogmatio  syBtem.  If  tiie  theoretical  recog- 
niti(m  of  the  right  relationship  between  Scrip- 
ture and  doctrine  is  an  achievement  of  recent 
timee,  yet  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  whole 
history  of  theology  and  dogma  in  particular  nnder 
the  point  of  view  of  a  gradiuU  process  of  biblioizing. 
In  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  there  were  instances 
of  theologians  who  did  not  make  the  Soripture  a 
cover  for  their  own  ideas,  bnt  propounded  and 
solved  their  problems  from  the  Bible.  To  these 
belong  the  Antiochene  theologians,  and  above  all 
Calvin,  whose  Institutio  deals  with  much  whose 
only  claim  was  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
nrauired  by  the  Bible.  In  later  times,  Bengel  and 
J.  T.  Beck,  with  the  Wtirttembei^  Biblicists  as  a 
whole,  proceed  on  the  same  lines.  The  history  of 
salvatim  whioh  is  omtained  in  the  Bible  con- 
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tmoally  reacts  a^;unst  the  attempts  of  dogmatics 
to  do  violence  to  it.  As  we  learn  irom  the  apoory- 
phal  Acts  of  John,  the  Greeks  made  out  their 
Bavioor  to  be  a  docetio  appearance  (Holy,  and  the 
Crow  an  idea ;  bnt  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthos  is 
already  a  compromise  with  actual  history :  Jesos, 
a  tme  man,  for  a  time  bearer  of  the  amn  Christ. 
Our  Fourth  Gospel  goes  farther  in  t^e  direction  of 
aotnality;  Jesus  Christ,  wholly  man  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fall  revelation  of  God.  Alongside 
of  the  Synoptic  representation  of  the  baman  lue  of 
JeniB,  this  might  appear  in  the  nature  of  a  theo- 
logical supplements  In  oombination  the  effect  was 
more  potent.  Not  the  Aiian  bat  the  Nestorian 
CSiristwogy  indioates  a  leaetiom  of  Bible  history 
against  dogmatio  speonlatdon.  In  Monophysitism 
Doeetism  takes  a  new  lease  of  life.  Alcm^ide  of 
the  Gospels  stood  PauL  His  influenoe  was  hardly 
felt  for  centuries,  and  the  Greek  di^^atics  can 
be  understood  almost  without  him,  bat  when 
Augustine  was  captured  1^  him.  Faulinism  kept 
Chrutend<nn  bii^  until  in  Lntiwr  »  herald  of 
IKvine  gnoe  stall  more  congenial  (o  tiie  Apostle  of 
Justification  by  Faith  arose.  As  In  the  ancient 
Church,  BO  also  was  it  in  the  modem.  The  theo- 
logical laboars  of  orthodox  scfaolarsbip  always 
moved  further  away  from  the  facts  of  history. 
Each  party  endeavoored  to  establish  tiie  truth  of 
its  own  doctrine  of  the  HU&  Henoe  Werenf  els 
of  Basel  (tl740)  said  of  it  t 

*HIo  Ubar  at  In  qao  qonrtfe  ■ns  dofnnle  ^timsam. 

But  the  proof  from  Soriptore,  however  perverted 
and  coerced,  necessitated  the  oontinaal  stody  of 
the  Bible,  until  in  the  time  of  *  Enlightenment'  it 
shook  off  the  chains  of  dogmatic  tradition  and 
established  its  claim  to  existence  again.  This 
becomes  even  clearer  when  we  follow  up  the  histoiy 
of  piety  (see  below,  VII.  a,  p.  612). 

Thoogh  the  aathoritjr  of  the  Bible  is  oonoemed 
chiefly  with  dc^ma,  it  is  not  exolnmvely  so. 
The  Bible  regulates  the  whole  Christian  life,  and 
especially  the  life  of  the  Chorch.  Here  more  than 
anywhere  the  OT  foundation  oomes  to  light  with 
its  legal  oonoepti<m  (cf.  p.  689).  It  is  sufficient 
to  recMll  bow  large  a  space  theDecalogue  occupies 
in  Christian  instruction.  Along  with  the  pneepta 
Dti  there  appear  the  contilia  evanaelica.  the  latter 
often  not  less  strictly  handled  tnan  the  former. 
In  Catholicism  the  Bible  is  the  foundation  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  as  well  as  of  eoolesiastioal 
law.  Here,  indeed,  the  proof  from  Seriptare  is  as 
arbitrary  as  in  dogmatioa.  AH  Christian  futivals 
and  the  hours  of  prayer  were  grounded  on  the 
Bible;  also  the  legal  rights  of  the  clergy.  Snob 
an  un^evangelical  theory  as  the  onion  of  aJOTspiritual 
and  material  jmwer  in  the  hand  of  the  Pope  had  to 
take  refuge  in  tiie  figore  of  the  two  swords  (Lk 
8^).  The  Papal  boil  in  which  Leo  z.  banned 
liUtner^B  doctrine  (15th  Jane,  XSSO)  begins  with 
references  to  Fs  74»  80'*.  Protestantism  carried 
this  method  of  founding  all  its  theories  upon 
Holy  Scripture  much  farther.  In  Calvinism  the 
strictest  legalism  r^;alated  not  only  the  ecclesi- 
astioal  but  also  the  whole  public  life  (see  VIL  3), 
nntal,  with  t^  secularizUigof  ealture  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  altered  historical  conception  of  the 
Bible  on  the  other,  the  foot  eBtablished  itself  more 
and  more  that  in  the  records  of  long  past  ages  ideaJs 
might  be  foand  for  the  individoal  and  social  life, 
bat  never  again  an  immediate  legal  system. 

So  in  the  most  recent  times  the  idea  of  any 
external  authority  pertaining  to  the  Bible  is  eveiy- 
where  losing  groond.  This  will  not  be  to  the 
injury  of  Christianity,  if  only  at  the  same  time  the 
untold  inner  value  of  tJie  Bilue  as  the  unparalleled 
religious  gnhle-book  and  the  inexhaostible  fountain 
of  religious  inspiration  guns  wider  leoognition. 


Ijtiutum.— Oa  Hxt  proof  tram  Sorlptara ;  Harnack,  J>o^ 
nMtMMdk.*  IL  ea-8S ;  Th.  Schemutm, '  Die  Oewdi.  der  dogmat 
Floiueglw  Tom  t.-tUL  J«brh,'  In  TU.  nr-™-  spr.  idU.  I,  10M  [ 
F.  KrMiAtKbek,  t>a»  Selvri^.t "  '<"''}■  ''i  hul.;r.  ITj'f.-/,^,  L 
IMS;  C.  St«nae,B'«ii(S-/ifif;  tmn;  H_  H.  Wendu 

StftUmdm-eluikL  Lthn,  U.C,  y]-..  r.-i.'i ;  f ,  Lcb^tcui.  £ti'44a 
mirIadoeMn4tkHt.d»DUv.  •  I.-<<7:  W.  N-wton  Cl.^rke.  Tha 

(brA.  &Ar4fl/Br(i«n«o»v«)i.  J.'  <>  ':hrUtf'i,U:<\. ;  J.  H.  TliaT*r. 
TU  ChanM  AUUndt  tov^ir  J-'  Ih'/y,  itiOl ;  &r.  Suvs, 
D«r  Bin/am  der  BibdhrU  k  k^i/  fni  thrittL  Olawbrntbtea, 
1(X»:  J.  WonUworth,  TA-  /\.o.Tiflwf  ^•htieo/Ho^SarM. 
in  rv«)'«M>  to  O*  Higher  Crit  < '  ifur  ,tT.  iix'r*  -  M.  Rflaeoift. 
Wat  taimundaoUvtuOit  £"■■:  'I'l'^  t  V>  &ri.tur[c,  1W4,  f.  ^t. : 

ly.  BiBZJOAL  AnrD/Jft— z.  Metlioda.— Mneh 
against  the  t^ginal  intentiott  of  the  BiUe,  the 
Church  looked  upon  it  as  a  book  for  theologians, 
a  book  which  as  the  source  of  all  dc^^atic  and 
theological  knowledge  called  for  thorough  stod;^. 
The  Gnostics  were  the  first  to  handle  it  in  this 
Boientifio  way,  and  the  Alexandrians  adopted  the 
method.  It  lis  tme  that  the  Catechetical  sediool 
was  interested  more  in  philosophy  than  in  history. 
Great  as  were  the  servioee  whieh  Origen  rendered 
as  a  Biblical  scholar,  he  was  not  a  Biblical  theo- 
logian, and  in  his  school  philosophy  alwa^  main- 
tained the  upper  hand.  Even  his  admirer  and 
successor,  the  luind  Didymns  of  Alexandria,  whose 
interest  in  exwsis  was  greater  than  that  of  otiwrs, 
gave  tiie  ehief  place  to  di^matics.  In  the  steiet 
sense  of  the  term  we  hear  of  exraetical  lectures 
only  In  the  school  of  Antioch.  Such  lectores  were 
dehvered  by  Ludan,  Diodoms,  and  Theodore,  and 
later  by  Paul  the  Persian  after  the  flight  to  Nimbis. 
Here  among  the  Nestorians  outside  the  Em|dre 
there  was  established  a  regular  school  for  the 
scientific  study  of  the  Bible.  Among  the  Ckeeks 
and  Latins  it  was  sometimes  by  means  of  00m- 
mentary  and  sometimes  by  'answers  to  corre- 
spondents *  {Erotapokrueia,  QwxHuma)  that  Bible 
instruction  was  carried  on.  The  services  of 
the  monasteries  in  this  oonnexion  were  of  more 
▼alne  to  the  ascetic  view  of  the  Bible  than  to  its 
scientific  stadyjsee  VL  3).  At  the  same  time,  botii 
in  East  and  West,  the  monasteries  were  for  long 
the  only  places  where  the  study  of  the  Bible  was 
fofltereo.  In  their  libraries  lay  the  old  commen- 
taries of  the  Fathers.  From  uiem  excerpts  were 
taken  for  handier  use  {e.g.  from  Grego^  the  Great 
by  Paterius,  Odo  of  Clugny,  etc.),  ana  these  were 
made  into  new  compilations.  Pupils  were  tanght 
the  Bible.  It  was  all  very  elementary,  but  it 
nevertheleBB  supplied  the  means  1^  which,  to  sona 
dejirree,  the  continuity  of  scientific  study  was  main- 
tained. The  credit  here  is  due  to  tJae  Bole  of 
St.  Basil  and  its  renewal  by  Theodore  of  Stadium, 
and  in  the  West  to  Cassiodoros  and  the  later 
Benedictines.  The  Fourth  Lateran  Comunl  of  1215 
required  that  in  every  oatiiedral-aohool  at  least  one 
theologian  should  be  appointed  who  would  instmet 

Eriests  and  others  in  the  Bible  {in  morapagina). 
1  the  Academy  of  Constantinople,  founded 
Bardas  about  800,  no  theology  of  any  kind  was 
taught.  Even  in  the  oldest  nigh  schools  of  the 
West— the  legal  school  of  Bologna  and  the  medical 
schodl  at  Salerno — it  was  the  same,  la  the  oass 
of  Paris  the  studies  were  entire)^  aoholastie  to 
start  with,  and  not  Biblical  at  all.  The  Bible  first 
received  reoofpiition  at  the  univerdties  when  the 
mendicant  fnars — the  Franciscans  first  and  tiiSD 
the  Dominicans — joined  their  monastic  schools  to 
them.  Even  then  the  leetiantt  bibtiem  were  de- 
livered in  the  monasteries  before  a  mainly  mcmastie 
audience — as  a  practical  preparation  ftx  the  onra 
of  souls.  It  is  trae  that  a  coarse  of  Bible  instixio- 
tion  was  part  of  the  ordinary  curricalum.  In  I^tfis 
there  was  a  fixed  course  for  tiie  soholais  extending 
over  four  years.    The  bachelor  had  to  laotUB 
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eurtorie  on  the  Bible  for  two  yeuv.  Bnt  in  both 
esses  the  Bible  was  homed  over  with  all  possible 
speed  as  a  steppmg-stone  to  the '  sentences.  * 
Baoon  [Oput  tain.  328)  complains  of  tlie  woeasiTe 
value  laid  upon  the  sentenoes  «f  the  Lombazd 
which  the  innnwice  of  Alestander  of  Hales  oaased 
people  to  prefer  to  the  Bible  itself. 

AlltiiiawaaelutiigedattiieBeformatioD.  Lnther, 
himself  a  monk,  attached  snpreme  importance 
to  ex^tical  lectures,  as  did  Melanchthon  and 
Calvin.  In  Zurich  there  was  established  the  so- 
called  'Prophecy,'  ».«.  the  pnUic  disensdoa  of 
Scriptore  amons  theological  students  in  the  form 
of  debate.  This  was  taken  up  by  Pietism  in 
its  collegia  bMiea  again  after  Protestant  orthodoxy 
had  almost  fallen  back  into  the  old  mistake  of  Uie 
scholastic  method.  What  Spener  established  in 
Frankfort  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer- 
meeting.  A.  H.  Franeke  and  his  friends  in  Leipzig 
denred  real  lectures  in  the  form  of  Bible-enosition. 
Their  snocess  proved  Uie  need  of  them.  Smce  tiiat 
time  the  study  of  the  Bible  has  won  a  leading  place 
witliin  tlie  Protest&nt  teaching  of  all  denomina- 
tlons.  It  is  a  fixed  feattue  m  the  work  of  the 
German  universities,  and  speciidizatdiHi  becomes 
commoner  everv  day.  Even  in  t^e  Roman  Chnrch 
more  value  is  o^finning  to  be  hud  upon  it.aB  is 
shown  1^  the  Encyclioa  * Frnvidentissunus  Dens' 
of  Leo  xm.  (ISth  Nov.  1808)  and  the  formation  ot 
a  Bible  Comnuasion  in  1901,  as  w^  as  1^  a  series 
of  works  which  these  called  into  being.  Attempts 
are  frequentlv  made  to  show  that  tlie  Roman 
Church  lias  always  xealously  furthered  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  but  the  arguments  which  have  been 
gathered  (hy  Falk  e.g.)  only  prove  the  opposite. 

tnn&nna.— DmUs.  IHt  VntPtrttmm  4m  MttUlatUrt, 
1886 ;  G.  KsBfasim,  Ottek.  «tor  d0itt9ahm  UmiturtMtm,  1888- 
Se :  Hutiac*  Raslidafl,nu  DMDfnWMtf Ammfa  tMliddU 
AgM,im;  Sstd.  Dai  fifMriwHwni  fin  iVnl^pmnlM,  1002 : 
Pslden  OmdA.  (fn-ufMnueAKAl-  Studtntm  PVanettoantrorOm, 
lOM;  P.  If^DitM^UHMtrHoehidkvUimundiktLaknhM 
Mr  BOatmda.  1899,  BOMuditn,  BiMhandMehr^Un  imd 
J»b«Uruete  *»  JToAia  1901,  sad  J>U  Bibtt  am  Aumoiim  du 
MttMalUn.  An  KmmtnOi  «wmI  ttr«  VmbrwilKmg,  IMS;  H. 

A  OwiSi  to  AOUmI  .Study,  ISB?;  W.  P.  Adcnm,  Bow  to  nod 
a«£ai«,18»6;  IL  L.  G.  Petrle,  Cbm  to  Bo^  rrtt.UBL 

3.  Textual  critidsnL — When  we  consider  the 
Bible  as  the  object  of  eoientifio  study,  one  of  the 
first  things  to  demand  our  attention  is  the  critical 
labour  bestowed  up<m  its  text.  The  earliest 
ChristiaBB  had  no  idea  of  anything  of  the  Idad. 
We  learn  this  from  the  freedom  of  the  stations 
from  tiie  OT  which  are  contained  in  the  NT.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Jewish  complaints 
about  Christian  interpolations  in  the  LXX  text 
were  not  without  foundation  (see,  6.g.  Ex  17^*  in 
Bam.  lfiP|  Justui's  4utatiott  of  Ps  96"  in  Dial. 
72-78 :  Ps  S7"  and  60*  in  the  Leipzig  papyrus, 
edited  by  Heinrici,  Bsifr.  iv.  1903).  £i  the  first 
two  oentuiies  neariy  all  the  various  readingn  of  the 
NT  came  into  existence,  the  majori^  of  tnem  by 
deliberate  alteration  of  the  text,  many  for  the  sake 
of  style,  and  several  in  tiie  interests  of  dogma 
{Jn  1",  1  Ti  S»,  He  Sf  etc.).  The  most  noticeable 
instances  of  this  are  movided  \fy  tiie  heads  of 
sehotds  and  ehnrohes.  like  Mardon  and  Tatian. 
The  beginning  of  theology  in  the  Church,  however, 
gave  rise  to  a  systematic  criticism  of  tiie  text,  such 
as  we  find  in  Irensnis's  fine  treataient  of  the  vaxiant 
616  for  666  in  Rev  13**  {adv.  Saer.  v.  29,  80).  We 
know  very  little  of  the  textual  criticism  1^  the 
Artemonites  in  Borne.  All  the  more  brightly, 
however,  shines  the  star  of  the  master  Origeu, 
thon^  his  great  work  in  the  OT  province,  the 
Sexapla,  where  the  original  text  and  the  various 
versions  are  set  side  hj  side  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  purifying  the  LXX  text,  led,  it  must  be 
owned,  to  greater  confusion  (E.  Schwartz,  '  Zur 
Geschichte  der  Hexapla,'  in  (SON,  1903.  693ff:). 
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There  is  no  evidence  of  a  dmilar  work  for  the  NT, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  recension  of  the  text  at  all, 
bnt  in  the  numerous  commentaries  there  is  rich 
material  bx  it.  Even  Origan  could  not  establish 
his  wcwk  evetyvhare.  Diffmntplaoea  deraloped 
different  texts  spontaneously.  When  the  ecdesi* 
aatical  authorities  began  to  pay  attention  to  this 
fact,  leTimons  by  the  particular  Churches  came  into 
existence  in  the  various  provinces.  We  know  from 
Jerome  {Pn^.  in  Paral^.)  that  in  Egypt  the  re- 
cension in  use  was  that  of  Hesyohins,  in  Syria 
that  of  Lnciaa,  and  in  Palestine  that  of  Pam> 
philus,  the  pupil  of  Origen.  Lagarde,  Bonsset, 
Bahlfs,  and  others  have  begun  to  detect  traces 
of  these  recensions  in  the  sUil  ezuting  HSS. 
which,  however,  mostly  give  a  mixed  text. 
Heajchius  is  fond  of  choosing  the  shortest  of  00m- 
peting  readings,  Lucian  makes  a  broad  text  bjr  com* 
paring  and  eomldninff,  and  J^mphilns  adnuzes  a 
good  Greek  atrle.  Srarywfaere  in  these  andrat 
exegetical  works  we  find  notes  on  textual  crid- 
OLsm,  drawn  usually,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  Orisen's  Hexapta  in  the  OT  and  from 
various  taSS  in  the  NT.  The  deciding  factor  of 
criticism  was  sometimes  dogma  and  sometimes  the 
authority  of  individual  scholars  (cf.  the  scbolion  to 
Jn  7"  in  A).  Often  readings  were  rejected  as  the 
falsificationB  of  heretics,  but  often  the  heretics 
were  right  in  their  oounter-oomplaint.  For  ex- 
amples of  Trinitarian  interpolation,  see  1  Co  8*  in 
the  Cappadooian  Fathers  and  1  Jn  in  the  Latin 
Chnrch.  We  possess  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
careful  tradition  of  a  text  in  the  Peshittft,  which 
is  almost  devoid  of  variant  readings.  In  the  case 
of  the  Copts  the  numerous  scholia  testify  to  con- 
tinual  comparison  with  the  Greek  text  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  the  Arabic  on  the  other.  In  Con- 
stantinople the  influence  of  Chrysostom  established 
the  later  Antiochene  text,  without,  however,  ousting 
the  others  entirely.  The  Atbos-Codex,  discovered 
by  von  der  Golti^  and  the  labours  of  an  Arethas, 
show  how  much  interest  was  taken  in  criticism  at 
Otmstantinopla  even  in  the  10th  cwtory.  The  con- 
tinual revisions  of  the  old  versions,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above,  are  also  evidence  of  textual 
oriticiEun,  whether  they  are  concerned  cmly  with 
deciding  between  various  translations  or  go  back 
to  the  (niginaL  In  the  West,  Cassiodorus  in  the 
6th  cent.,  and  Theodnlf  and  Alcnin  in  the  9th,  did 
exoeUent  wmk.  in  the  critical  revision  of  tbB 
Vnlgate ;  bnt  none  of  them  gained  a  hold.  Every 
proTinoe,  every  order,  every  raonasteiy,  had  a 
tradition  of  its  own,  which  was  based  in  some 
cases  upon  the  work  of  some  great  individual 
Greek  or  even  Hetnew  scholar.  In  tiie  eor- 
rectoria  btUiea  Umm  tnuUtions  were  laid  down 
for  guidance  in  the  correcting  of  copies  of  the 
Bible.  The  Cistercians  employed  as  their  norm  a 
copy  by  Abbot  Stephen  Earning ;  the  Frandsoans 
adopted  the  corrections  of  Wilfiam  of  Mara ;  the 
Dominicans  followed  Hugo  of  St.  Caro;  the 
Augustinians  had  as  their  pattern  a  Windesheim 
Bflue.  The  keen  oritioiBni  of  Itiogw  Baoon  proves 
Uiat  the  success  of  the  Paris  text  was  due  more  to 
the  renown  of  the  studium  gtnerale  than  to  its 
inherent  excellence. 

Even  the  introduction  of  printing  made  no  differ- 
ence at  first.  The  oldest  Latin  prints  are  repro- 
ductions of  a  single  MS.  So  far  as  the  LXX  is 
concerned,  the  Complntensian,  the  Aldine,  and  tiie 
Sixtine,  with  their  reprints,  represent  three  classes 
of  texts.  Erasmus  formed  the  text  of  his  NT  oat 
of  very  few  and  very  late  MSS.  The  next  editors, 
especially  Stephen  and  Beza,  made  use  of  others. 
Humanism  did  not  rise  beyond  a  dilettante  textnal 
criticism,  and  employed  few  materials.  Still, 
printing  brought  about  that  which  up  till  now 
was  impossibM,  vix.  the  supremacy  ot  a  singls 
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text  (apart  from  the  small  errors  tiiat  are  unavoid- 
aUe  in  a  reprint).  This  was  done  for  the  Vulgate 
by  the  (Sixtine)  Clementine  text  of  (1590)  1092, 
wnioh  owed  ite  origin  to  the  oarrj^ng  oat  of  a 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Solar  as  tiie 
Greek  text  waa  concerned,  the  high  eeteem  at- 
tached to  the  textut  Jam  ah  omm&iM  rteepttu  waa 
due  to  a  bookseller's  advertiMmrat,  the  text  itself 
being  Stephen's  text  of  1550  in  the  Elzevir  reprint 
of(1624)1633,  which  was  itself  influenced  by  Beza's 
editions.  In  the  year  1707,  John  Mill  shattered  all 
faith  in  the  infalubility  of  this  text  by  the  SO.OOO 
various  readings  which  he  found  in  abont  80  MSS. 
The  taak  of  graiering  together  various  readings,  to 
which  this  Englishman  devoted  himself,  was  con- 
tinued by  Johann  Jakob  Wetatein,  a  Swisa  who 
had  settled  in  Holland  (1751-«2) ;  the  Saxon  Chr. 
Fr.  Mattheoi,  who  collected  and  stole  in  Russia 
(1782-88,  1803-07);*  the  Viennese  F.  C.  Alter 
(178&-87);  the  Dane  Andr.  Birch  (1788);  and  the 
Gathdic  MgtoMor  of  theology  at  B<nm,  J.  M.  A. 
Sohols  (1823).  The  climax  was  reaehed  in  the 
editions  of  the  Englishman  S.  Pr.  Tregelles  (1844, 
1857-72)*  and  above  all  in  the  diligent  and  for- 
tunate work  of  6,  Ft.  Const.  Tischendorf  in 
Leipzig  (1841,  viii.  orit.  maj.  1869).  Tischendorf 
used  in  his  work  16  majuscule  codices  which  he 
diBBorered,  among  them  the  Siuaitio  (M)  found  in 
1844  and  1809.  He  made  new  editions  of  21  HSS,t 
and  collected  teatimonies  from  the  VerBi<ma  and 
the  FatiiBis  aa  no  one  before  him  had  done.  Since 
that  time  some  extremely  valuable  finds  have  been 
made.  Von  Soden  has  made  the  attempt  to  work 
through  all  the  minusculee  catalogued  by  Gregory 
and  Scrivener.  An  enormous  amount  of  industry 
is  employed  upon  the  investigation  of  texts,  especi- 
ally by  German  and  English  scholars.  But  this  is 
not  the  last  word  in  textual  criticinn.  What  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  is  that  the  right  method 
of  passing  jadgment  upon  tradition  should  be 
followed.  The  Wttrttemberg  theolonan  Job.  Alb. 
Beugel  (1784),  with  his  meUiod  of  oistingnishing 
b^ween  different  hmiliea  of  texts,  here  took  the 
fint  step.  His  motive  wbjb  love  for  God's  word,  in 
which  even  the  slightest  particular  was  golden  in 
value.  The  rationalist,  Johann  Salomon  Semler  of 
Halle,  carried  this  on,  and  introdnced  to  German 
science  the  labours  of  tiie  Dntoh  Arminians  and 
the  French  Catholic  Oratoiian  Richard  Simon. 
He  was  joined  by  Johann  Jakob  Grieshach  of  Jena 
(1774-77)  and  Hug  of  Freiburg  (1808).  the  former  a 
Protestant,  the  latter  a  C^uiolic,  who  laboured 
more  fully  the  scheme  of  the  toxt-recensiona  which 
sprang  from  the  ancient  Church — a  course  oon- 
tmued  in  our  own  time  most  sucoessfolly  by  W, 
Bonseet  in  his  Textkrit.  Studien  gum  NT  (1894). 
While  theee  all  started  from  the  toxtus  receptns, 
improving,  shortening,  and  transposing  it,  C. 
Laiohmann,  the  Berlin  philologist,  took  np  Richard 
Bentley's  suggestion  (1742),  and  established  the 
principle  thatthe  start  should  be  made,  not  from 
the  lato  printed  text,  but  from  the  ancient 
MSS :  it  was  poasible  to  give  the  text  of  the  4th 
cent,  with  certainty  instMd  of  that  of  the  16th. 
Fttxther  VKomBt  &  dne  to  the  two  Cambridge 
friends,  B.  T.  Westoott  and  F.  J.  A.  HoA, 
whose  great  service  was  that  they  overcame  the 
Bcmplea  of  conservative  E^glisn  theology  in 
spite  of  Dean  Burgon's  violent  attacks.  Their 
carefully  elaborated  method  was  considered  by 
many  to  represent  all  that  was  attoinable.  C.  R. 
OxegiHy,  O.  von  Gebhaxdt,  and  E.  Nestle  were  con- 
tent to  oompare  Tiachendorf  and  WH.  The  great 
agreement  of  the  newer  text-oritios  from  Laohmann 
to  WH  in  their  oppoeiUon  to  the  toxtus  receptns 
18  ahown  very  olearly  by  the  editiona  of  F.  fiL  A. 

»  g  yen  Q«bb>rft,  OmtnaA./.  JOItottiiiiiiMii. MM. 
t  OL  B.  Ongoix,  PnAvonwiM,  tffl. 


Scrivener  (1859,  revised  by  E.  Nestle,  1906),  though 
that  was  f^  from  the  intention  of  the  strongly 
conservative  author.  A  new  toxtus  receptns,  how- 
ever, waa  and  most  be  an  impossilnlify.  With 
fine  inatinet  Hort  himself  called  apeoial  attenUm 
to  a  series  (tf  Western  readings  which  he  did  not 
consider  genuine,  but  which  for  the  history  of  the 
text  were  well  wortJiy  of  note.  The  more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  niston-  of  tiie  oldest  tramua- 
tiona,  especially  the  Vet  Cat.  and  the  Vet.  Syr., 
with  which  latter  Mrs.  Lewis's  find  at  Sinai  first 
made  ns  aoqoainted,  has  led  to  more  and  more 
attention  being  attached  to  them.  Now  it  ia  clear 
that  not  only  all  the  important  variants  were  in 
existence  before  the  4th  cent.,  but  also  that  it  was 
just  the  so-called  Western  text  that  was  most 
widely  oireolated  in  the  2nd  century.  Li  opposi- 
tion to  WH,  a  great  number  of  English  scholars, 
in  particular  F.  C.  Burkitt  and  J.  R.  Harris,  with 
the  GenuauB  F.  Blaas,  £.  Nestle,  etc.,  give  this 
text,  which  was  cnrreDt  from  Cartilage  to  Edessa, 
the  hij^est  plaoe,  while  others,  like  Jtilioher  and 
Wellhaosen,  advocate  an  eclectic  method.  And, 
indeed,  the  history  of  the  toxt  can  be  of  service 
now  only  in  wmWing  dear  the  later  developments 
of  the  toxt.  In  most  cases,  what  it  does  is  to  bring 
us  to  a  stop  before  the  fact  that  two  readings, 
equally  witneaaed  and  equally  vide-qiread,  reach 
back  to  the  earUest  time.  Ifwe  are  not  aafaafied 
wi^  a  choice  iA  two  reading^  or  assume,  like  Blasa, 
two  editiona  hy  the  Bibliou  author  himself,  then 
it  is  to  exegetaoal  considerations  that  we  must  look 
for  finality.  Thus,  the  method  which  B.  Weiss  lias 
always  advocated  and  jwactised  haa  to  be  combined 
with  the  other  one,  baaed  on  t^e  history  of  the  text 

In  the  matter  of  the  OT.  lower  oriticiam  was  not 
so  active.  Hero  the  tradition  of  the  Synag<^ue 
was  the  guide.  So  eariy  as  the  2nd  cent  this  had 
fixed  the  consonantal  text  and  ite  pronunciation 
(by  oral  traditions  in  the  first  instance)  so  firmly 
that  it  never  altered.  The  so-oaUed  Maaaorah, 
which  waa  onmnitted  to  writing  in  the  8th  to  10th 
cents,  made  an  effort  to  attain  an  almost  foultleM 
multiplication  and  tradition  of  the  text  Althoi^ 
the  oldest  Hebrew  MSS  do  not  go  beyond  the  9th 
cent.  A.D.,  it  is  yet  possible  to  maintain  that  we 
possess  the  text  of  the  2nd  cent,  and  that  it  is 
to  hand  in  print  (Soncino,  1488,  Bresda,  1494 
[Gerson]};  Complutensian  Polyglot,  1614-17  ;  BiHlia 
Babbintea  Bomberyiana,  iL,  Ven.  1526-26).  Even 
the  collections  of  numerous  variants  which  B. 
Kennicott  (1776-80)  and  de  Roeai  (1784-88)  have 
brought  together  do  not  go  beyond  tliis  Massoretie 
revision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  translations, 
especially  the  LXX,  the  Samaritan  text  uid  several 
papyri  of  recent  discoveiy,  show  that  tiiere  was 
a  pre-Massoretie  toxt  While  editors  down  to 
DelitzBch-Baer  and  Ginsbnrg  (1894)  conceived  their 
task  to  be  the  TOTnodnction  in  the  most  exact  fonn 
of  the  Massoretie  text  with  all  itf  delicacies  of 
punctuation,  the  newest  editions  (Haupt,  SBOT, 
1893 ff.  i  Kittel,  Bibl.  ffeb.,  1905-06)  make  it  their 
aim,  with  the  help  of  the  versions  and  of  conjec- 
ture, to  rMoh  an  older  text  How  far  that  has  been 
Buccesafnl,  and  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
LXX  traditions,  ara  still  open  questions. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  ancient  versions  of 
the  Bible,  whose  value  for  textual  criticism  is 
increasing  from  day  to  day,  excellent  work  has 
been  done,  especially  by  English  scholars.  There 
are,  e.g.,  the  new  Oxford  editions :  the  Vulsato 
J.  Wordsworth  and  H.  J.  White  (1889  ft.),  the 
Peshittft  by  G.  H.  Gwilliam  (1901).  the  Northern 
Coptic  (Bohairio)  NT  by  G,  Homer  (1898  ffi); 
while  Cambridge  provides  us  with  the  Septuarant 
by  A.  E.  Brooke  and  N.  McLean  (1906  C),  theOld 
Syriac  Goepds  by  F.  C.  Bnrkitt  (1904),  the  Peshittft 
Psalter  by  W.  £.  Barnes  (1904),  etc 
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The  main  point,  howerer,  ia  ^Mt  the  claim  of 
the  Biblical  text-critio  is  now  recognized  on  all 
handa,  and  that  criticism  haa  almost  entirely  freed 
itaelf  from  the  d<^^natic  prejadioes  which  so  lonA 
met  it  with  oppoaition.  It  oarriea  on  its  work 
by  a  aoientific  method.  Naturally  in  this  pu*- 
ticnlar  case,  with  Uie  rich  and  complex  nature 
of  it6  mateiiala,  the  metiiod  receives  special 
application.  It  Ib  to  be  regretted  that  ttiis  is 
often  forgotten  by  phUolo^ta  who  labour  upon 
the  Bible.  Yet  the  method  remains  entirely 
Htientifio,  and  in  piindple  ooidd  be  allied  iu  any 
■indlar  field  of  study. 

ijriEAnnK— GrecotT.  SciivMwr,  NwUb,  von  Sodta  (mc 
EL  i);  Hammond.  Tnluaj  CrUieitm,  1894 ;  M.  R.  VimceBt. 
AHUUrrf  oftAt  Textual  Oriiieim  Ou  JfT,  W» ;  Kenyoa, 
Hemdb.  Tnt.  Orit.  <tftlu  JfT,  lOOt ;  E.  Rtisn,  DU  NTiieiu 
TTUeritik  mU  Laekmaim,  18tt ;  B.  W«Ua,  Taeetkritik  dtr 
Afoeaiinm,  1801,  Eath.  BrUfe,  1892,  Pa*a.  BrM»,  1806,  and 
itauuw/im,  1800;  H.  Stract,  arb.  'ibmonh'  ha  PRS^  ilL 
808;  Cbr.  D.  GtubsrE,  /ntnxt.  taVt*  MauonHoa-orUieid  kL 
of  Heb.  BibU,  180? ;  11.  Kittol,  nbvr  dU  N*t%PtndightU  vnd 
kegliehkeU  «in«r  mum  AittgaU  Atr  A«br.  £iM,  1001 ;  Panl 
da  Laearde,  JfLfcdndtounj;  nfi«r  n«wn  Avtmbt  dar  orieek. 
UbmtUung  dw  AT,  I8b6;  H.  B.  Sweta,  Ths  OT  tn  dr., 
I8B7  ff.,  aod  IrUrod.*,  1B08  ;  A.  Rahlb,  Stptuaointa-Studim, 
1B01,1BU7:  W.  Bonaaet,  TextkriHtelu  StuiRm  mm  ST,  i 
E.  vott  der  Goltx, '  Ktoe  toxtkritilKhe  ArMt  des  10.  benr.  ft. 
Jatarfa.,'  TV,  new  aer.  U.  4,  1800;  S.  Bervar,  Ititt,  dt  la 
Fvtgau,  IBM;  P.  Daaifla,  'Dia  HaDdaofariftan  der  Blbel- 
komktoriendM  18  Jabrta.,'  Anh./.  Litt.  «.  Kinheiutek.  dM 
MmOatUn,  tr.,  1888. 

3.  Higher  criticism. — Along  with  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  and  often  hand  in  hand  with  it,  there 
has  always  gone  the  literary  and  material  criticism. 
It  is  not  a  modem  disoorerr ;  only  the  methods 
have  changed  here  also.  The  xeutim  between 
the  higher  sad  what  is  called  the  lower  oritioiam 
is  characteristic  of  the  different  periods.  The 
.aw&lceaing  scientific  consciousness  attaches  chief 
importance  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  while 
higher  criticism  oomes  afterwards.  So  long  as 
science  is  bound  by  tradition  and  the  dogma  of 
the  Church,  it  connnes  itself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  former,  and  even  tries  to  find  in  it  the 
solution  of  higher  literary  problems.  Modem 
instances  may  oe  cited  in  A.  Klostermann,  Ed. 
K<inig,  and  rr.  Blass.  As  soon,  however,  as  it 
becomes  free,  it  lays  the  stress  upon  the  latter, 
withont,  however,  neglecting  those  qnestions  whish 
arise  in  connexion  with  the  text. 

literary  criticism  finds  ite  sterting-point  in  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  itoeU.  If  the  pre-condition 
of  any  book's  canonioity  is  its  prophetio  or 
apostolic  origin,  then  the  book  itself  and  the 
tradition  concerning  it  must  be  exfunined  to  dis- 
cover whether  snoh  origin  can  be  claimed  for  it 
or  not.  The  Mnratorian  Fragment,  e.g.,  denies 
canonidty  to  the  Shfjtherd  of  Hennas,  because  it 
is  neither  of  pro^ntio  nor  of  apostolio  origin.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrem,  which  Roman  tradition 
rejected  as  anonymous,  must  come  from  Bamabas 
(Africa)  or  Paul  himself  (Alexandria)  to  secure 
Tocf^ition.  This  was  the  motive  which  prompted 
the  gathering  of  literary  information  regarding  the 
individual  books  of  the  BiUe,  such  as  Eosebius  of 
CmaiM  in  putieolar  collected  with  great  dili- 
gence. In  stHne  oases  this  infonuation  found  its 
way  into  tbe  Bible  MSS  in  the  shape  of  prologues, 
titles,  and  subscriptions,  and  in  a  certain  measure 
it  kept  olive  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  the 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible. 
Its  collection  into  the  Bibliotheca  Suiota  of  Sixtus 
of  Siena  (f  1609)  was  done  in  this  medisBval  spirit. 
It  was  with  the  same  material  that  the  Protestant 
theology  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  worked,  and 
even  modem  critical  investigators  cannot  dispense 
with  tradition,  however  much  they  may  subject  it 
to  examination. 

The  criticism  of  the  ancimt  Church  proceeded 
in  tiie  first  place  not  npon  litenoy  and  hist<njcal, 
bat  npon  dogmmtle  ocmsiderations.   It  waa  from 


dogmatio  motives  that  in  Asia  Minor  the  so-called 
*  ^ogi  *  rejected  all  Johannine  writings,  that  the 
Roman  presbyter  Gains  declared  the  Apocalypse 
to  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Cerinthus,  and 
that  DionysiuB  of  Alexandria  reached  the  fine 
oonolnsioa— adopted  among  the  verr  latest  scholars 
— that  there  were  two  Johns  working  in  Ephesns 
simoltaaeously.  We  have  the  clearest  evidence 
of  this  in  the  casting  aside  of  everything  which 
came  from  the  Twelve  Apostles  by  Marcion,  who 
combined  with  tJiis  the  nypothesis  of  an  inter- 
polation of  the  Groepel  (Luke)  and  the  Epistles  of 
Fanl.  The  repudiation  of  the  OT  also  by  Marcion 
and  many  Gnostics  has  a  dogmatic  basis  in  the 
dualism  between  the  creating  and  the  redeeming 
God,  this  being  tiie  shape  which  the  Pauline 
antithesis — law  and  grace — took  among  pagan 
CbriBtians.  Along  with  this  we  find  all  manner 
of  BtMras,  from  partial  to  complete  leoo^tion  of 
the  OT,  often  witii  very  fine  cHffisrentaation  of  the 
contents  according  to  their  significance  and  value 
(Ptolemsans.^^.  to^ora  ;  Hamack,5£^  W,  1902). 

Criticiam,  however,  be<»me  more  minute.  Just 
as  Marcion  in  his  antitheses  called  attention  to  a 
great  number  of  contradictions  between  the  OT 
and  the  MT  («.a.  U4S',  Lk  «•}  Ex  8^,  Lk  10*i 
2  K  2«-,  Lk  19^),  so  InconsiBtencies  in  the  NT 
itself  soon  came  to  be  observed.  The  Muratorian 
Canon  and  the  Monarchian  Prolo^es  deal  with 
the  differences  which  mark  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  Gospels.  The  disparity  betveen  the 
two  genealogies  forms  the  subject-matter  of  a 
correspcmdence  between  Jnlins  Afrioanus  and 
Aristides  (Euseb.  ffE  I  TSft,  cf.  F.  Spitta,  1877). 
Eusebius  deals  with  the  various  accounts  of  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Xiord.  It  was  the 
opponents  of  Christianity  who  called  attention  to 
these  difficulties.  The  Jews  questioned  the  Chris- 
tian proof  from  prophecy  and  the  credibility  of  the 
GosF«I  tradition.  There  were  also  heathen  philo- 
sophers like  CelsuB,  and  vetjf  notably  Porphyry, 
who  declared  the  OT  to  be  incredible  and  full  of 
myths,  and  pointed  out  inconsistencies  in  the 
Gospels  themselves.  It  is  against  Porphyry  or 
Hierooles  that  the  Apoimtikoa  of  Macarius  Magnes 
is  directed.  Ecclesiastical  theologians,  who  were 
as  little  capable  of  a  real  literary  and  historical 
survey  as  tiieir  opponente,  were  driven  in  this 
combat  to  a  methoa  of  iuumonizing,  which  at  all 
ooste  had  to  explain  away  those  inconristencies ; 
and  they  prided  themselves  that  they  snocessfnlly 
accompUsned  this  task,  by  means  of  a  mental  in- 
genuity that  was  often  surprising.  One  has  the 
impression,  it  is  trae,  that  they  did  not  fed  any  great 
certainty  themselves,  for  instead  of  one  explana- 
tion they  often  offer  a  choice,  or  they  smotiier  the 
question  at  issue  by  abusing  the  malev<denoe  <rf 
unbelief  and  doubt.  This  was  the  course  taken 
by  Augustine  himself,  whose  de  Contentu  Evan- 
gelistarum  is  probably  the  best  work  which  the 
ancient  Church  produced  in  this  field  (see  iii.  40- 
60 :  the  barmoniring  of  Jn  Iff*,  '  the  sixth  hour,' 
and  Mk  16",  'the  third  hour^).  But  Christiaii 
readers  also  onerved  difficulties— often  very  subtle 
ones — in  reading  their  Bibles,  and  they  demanded 
the  explanation  of  them  from  their  spiritual 
advisers.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  by  Jerome's 
correspondence  with  his  lady  friend  in  Bome,  and 
later  by  Alcuin's  interchange  of  letters.  In  this 
way  there  arose  the  rich  literature  of  Biblical 
Erotapotaiteu,  or  Quaationea.  So  long  as  these 
critical  qneetions  were  pat  in  the  faith  that  the 
inspired  scriptures  were  infallible  and  free  from 
inconsistency,  and  in  the  blind  trust  that  the 
theologians  of  the  Church  were  able  to  solve  every 
problran  of  the  kind  that  could  arise,  they  were 
welcomed  as  a  means  of  wercising  and  displaying 
tlw  mental  acumen  of  ecclesiastical  tiieouguiia. 
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Bat  vheneyer  these  ioconsistencieB  were  serionBly 
entertained  they  were  at  once  condemned  as 
heresy.  The  Maniohsans,  who  eontinued  the 
critical  tradition  of  the  HareitoiiteB,  cave  the 
Church  most  trouble  in  this  matter,  and  they  were 
followed  by  Paulicians,  Albigeoses,  and  all  the 
tendencies  which  were  rathered  together  nnder 
the  name  of  Catharists.  £ven  within  the  Church 
itself  rationalistic  views  were  to  be  found.  In  the 
9th  cent.  Abbot  Hnobert  of  St.  Mauioe  made  fnn 
<^  our  Lord's  saying  in  Mt  11**— a  loeoe  of  on- 
paralleled  levity.  la  1370  the  Pariaun  students 
declared  that  uie  Gospel,  like  ottier  books,  con- 
tained what  was  fabulous  and  false,  but  their 
thesis  was  immediately  condemned  1^  the  bishop. 
Snoh  hivolous  criticism  as  this  could  not  possess 
any  lasting  effect. 

The  Homanista  introdnoed  a  nenr  featnze  into 
critidsm.  Th^y  were  no  longer  content  only  to 
hand  down  Patristic  references,  but  they  also — 
especially  Laurentins  Valla  and  Denderius  Erasmus 
(Annotatione*  and  Faraphrcms) — attached  real 
importance  to  them.  It  is  this  tiiat  enaUes  us 
to  nnderstand  Carlatadt's  erttidsm  of  the 
(1620;  K.  A.  Credner,  ^w*  Oeteh.  dw  Kanons, 
1847.  p.  291  ff: )  and  the  later  treatmcmt  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  Lutheran  dogmatists  fnm  Chemnitz 
to  Gernard.  Their  distiaction  between  canonical 
and  deutero-canonioal  books  corresponds  generally 
to  Busebius's  homologumena  and  antuegomena. 
Quite  different  was  Lather's  position  (see  III.  3). 
In  his  case  literary  and  historical  considerations 
were  entirely  seoondaiy.  It  was  his  personal  faith 
that  was  the  decisive  element.  The  books  which 
did  not  bear  dear  testimony  to  Cluist  he  oon- 
sidered  non-apostolio.  His  principle  was  a  purely 
relif^ouB,  we  may  say  dogmatic,  valuation  withont 
any  literary  or  lustorioal  considerations.  Even  in 
the  same  book  one  vfirse  might  be  apostolic  in  this 
sense  and  another  not.  According  to  this  view^ 
the  old  idea  of  the  Canon  as  repreeentang  the 
united  authority  of  the  Aposties  was  lost  sight  of. 
It  was  the  lut  step  in  what  ma^  be  oalled  the 
dissolution  of  the  Canon.  Luther  himself,  however, 
did  not  admit  this  result,  but  identified  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  be  proceeded  with  the  literal^ 
metiiod  of  the  Fath«ta  and  the  Humanists.  His 
own  opinion  was  that  Hefarews,  James,  Jude,  and 
the  Apocalypse  shonld  be  excluded  from  the  NT. 
There  he  drew  a  dear  line.  But  he  was  far  too 
conservative  and  cautious  to  wish  to  press  such  a 
personal  ju<^ment  upon  others.  He  idt  that  he 
possessed  the  power  and  ttu»  right  to  make  an 
altaratitm  upon  the  Caaon,  \taSb  ha  loFt  it  as  it  was. 
Gxadaa%  the  line  whidi  he  drew  disappeared, 
and  the  oonsciousnees  of  any  difforenoe  of  value 
within  tiie  Canon  faded  away.  Later  dogmatists 
were  unaware  of  it.  Only  the  order  which  Lutho's 
Bible  follows  bears  witness,  in  its  variation  from 
tradition,  to  the  critical  ej^teriment  of  the  re- 
former. 

The  new  period  of  KUical  criticism  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  I8th  cent.,  at  the  time  of 
'Enlightenment.'  The  way  was  prepared  for  it 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  pains  wliion  Catholics 
expended  to  destroy  faith  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Bible,  the  Plotestants'  paper  Pope,  and  on  the 
otiier  hand  hy  steiotiy  sdentino  method  of 
investigation  which  was  adopted  by  the  Anninians. 
The  new  feature  was  that  it  was  no  Itmger  the 
traditions  about  the  separate  books  that  were 
made  to  roeak,  bnt  the  books  tbemsdves.  Richard 
Simon  attacked  tiie  tmstworthiness  of  the  Bible 
text;  Astruo,  Louis  Xir.'s  jihymoiao,  tn*  his  dis- 
ooverv  of  the  two  strata  distinguished  Iqr  separ- 
ate Divine  names  in  the  PeDtateuoh,  assailed  the 
ordinaiy  view  of  the  vn0A  vS  the  books  of  the 
KUe.    The  hypothecs  <d  the  two  wnuoeB  was 


taken  over  later  by  the  Protestants,  and  further 
developed  and  extended.  Dgeu  and  Hupfdd  (1853) 
discovered  tiie  2nd  Elohist.  JDenteronomy  was  dis- 
entangled, and  finally  J  £  P  and  Dt  were  found 
to  have  undei^one  a  series  of  redactions.  In 
spite  of  its  great  significance  for  the  understanding 
of  Israel's  religious  development,  the  dispute  as  to 
the  age  of  these  sources  between  the  school  of 
Ewald  and  tiiat  of  Kenss,  Graf,  and  Wellhansen, 
in  which  the  latter  emn^ed  viottniooi,  is  quite 
a  aeoondaty  mutter  oomjpared  with  tiie  fMb 
that  the  gradual  growth  01  tiie  Pentatench  from 
different  sources  and  strata  ranging  over  centimes 
is  acknowledged  generally.  Even  such  conserva- 
tive theologians  in  Germany  as  the  late  Franz 
Delitzsch,  Ed.  Ktinig,  and  H.  Strack  no  longer 
rtfhise  to  tAxait  this  ntot.  In  Sootiand,  Robertson 
Smitii  was  the  pioneer.  So  much  progress  has 
now  been  made  that  not  only  does  Haupt^a 
'Bainbow  BiMe*  (1893  ff.)  bring  the  various  sources 
before  the  eves  of  all  who  are  versed  in  Hebrew, 
hut  leamea  and  popular  new  translations  like 
those  of  KautBBch  (1894),  Kneneo,  Hooykaas, 
Kosters,  and  Oort  (1897 ff:)  exhibit  them  dao  to 
the  laity.  Upholders  of  the  Mosaic  snthcnsbip  «i 
the  Pentatench  are  almost  entirely  dumb,  while 
books  like  Schlatter's  Einleittmff  in  die  Bibel 
(Calw,  1889,  3rd  ed.  1901),  which  come  from  and 
are  intended  for  evan^eliibal  oirdes,  set  forth  the 
principles  of  this  criticism  as  the  result  of  the 
latest  mvestigation. 

Naturally  this  did  not  stop  at  the  Pentateuch. 
The  method  spread  automatically  to  tiie  othw 
lustorioal  books  of  the  OT.  Those  same  sources 
of  which  we  have  spoken  include  Joshua  also, 
while  in  the  case  of  Jud^,  Samnd.  and  Kings 
the  conditions  are  largdy  similar.  The  propheti<al 
books,  especially  Isaian,  bnt  also  some  of  the 
Minor  Prophets,  bear  evidence  that  they  are  not 
unities ;  so.  too,  the  poetical  books.  Job,  Ecelen- 
astes  (Siegfried),  Proverbs.  The  'Psalms  of 
David*  themsdves  confess  that  they  do  not  dl 
oome  from  his  pen,  and  the  fact  was  alwa^ 
recognized.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  his  day 
connected  some  of  them  with  princes  of  the 
MaocabtBsn  dynasty.  The  aystematio  investiga- 
tion of  different  otuleotims,  sfernta,  and  dates  led 
to  the  oondusitm  that  there  was  as  littie  of  David 
in  the  "Patima  as  tiiere  was  of  Moses  in  the 
Pentateuch.  The  results  of  OT  criticism  are  in 
matters  of  detail  quite  fluctuating.  The  revision 
of  ideas  about  thedevdopment  of  Israel's  rdigion, 
which  we  owe  to  the  oranpaiative  histoiy  oi 
religion,  wUI  lead  to  mai^  modifications  (Br. 
Baentsch,  Alktrientai.  u.  itradit.  ifonoMstniw^ 
1906).  But  tiie  neoeasity  for  criticism  and  the 
method  which  is  to  be  followed  are  established 
(E.  Kautzsoh.  Abrin  dor  Geseh.  da  AT  ScAriftumt 
[a  supplement  to  his  translation],  1894). 

In  the  fidd  of  the  NT,  which  has  been  separating 
itodf  from  the  OT  mtne  and  more  for  a  oentuy, 
tiie  topic  which  has  leodved  moat  inveatintiim 
since  1760  has  been  the  Svnoptic  problem.  80  fat 
as  any  literary  relationsnip  between  the  Gospds 
was  tiiought  of  in  former  times,  the  view  most 
widdy  taken  was  that  of  St.  Augustine,  that  the 
order  observed  in  tite  Canon  was  sJiso  the  historieai 
order.  With  astonishing  rsMdity,  however,  varioas 
poBsi^tiea  were  now  put  to  the  test  t  (1)  the  nae 
of  the  oldest  Gospd  mr  more  reoent  ones,  (2)  a 
common  source,  and  (S)  independent  use  of  oral 
tradition.  Gradually  a  combination  of  these 
various  hypotheses  emerged  as  the  only  possible 
solution,  VIZ.  the  use  of  Mark  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  with  the  addition  of  a  common  sooroe^  and 
much  drawn  from  <nal  tradition.  La  mattwa  of 
detail  this  leans  nan  for  aar  number  tt  ng- 
gestions,  and  sdenee  can  haroly  oome  to  ai^ 
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definite  oonoliuum,  beeanse  no  ex^lauti<Hi  can 
be  foond  to  olear  up  the  whole  qveetion.  Bnt  the 
prinoiple  hae  been  lonnd,  and  will  never  again  be 
loat  n^t  oL  In  ngaid  to  the  rest  of  the  NT 
bookiL  it  mm  qumms  of  genvinaMsa  tiiat 
eXMOued  oitiM  ontil  the  middle  of  the  19Ui 
eenttuy.  What  had  to  be  proved,  In  the  first  place, 
waa  tiie  daim  <rf  the  various  hooka  to  oanomcit^, 
%.«.  their  genninenesB,  integrity,  and  tnutwortni- 
neas.  Rationalistio  oritios  oonnned  their  attention 
to  ain^  and  often  very  extfloiial  points.  Sohleisr- 
maober  and  his  school  made  a  recu  advance  in  the 
litmuy  method.  Bat  it  was  Banr  that  first 
achieved  a  esneral  oonoeption  of  the  ngnifioance 
of  each  book  from  a  eonrideration  of  the  plaoe 
which  it  filled  in  the  general  development  of 
primitive  Christisiiity.  SnbBeqaent  examination 
proved  Baor's  conception  to  be  false,  resbinff,  as 
It  did,  npon  Heel's  philosophical  scheme  of  the 
movement  of  ideas  through  tnesis,  antithesiB,  and 
synthesis.  The  concepti(ni  of  the  separate  books 
as  having  been  written  with  the  express  Intentiiui 
ot  making  them  effective  factor*  m  the  contest 
between  the  Choxoh  parties  is  now  given  ap. 
What  is  left,  however,  is  the  neoesrity  for  dealing 
with  each  individoal  book  as  a  whole,  and  finding 
ont  the  part  which  it  played  in  a  great  develop- 
ment. The  method  which  was  fwowed  Banr 
(and  still  by  Hdtemann),  of  starting  from  tiie 
critidsin  of  the  Canon,  has  yielded  more  and  more 
to  the  literarr  method  (Reoss,  JQlioher,  Krttger, 
von  Boden).  The  great  advance  from  the  scientific 
p<nnt  of  view  oonsists  in  the  fact  that  Biblical 
criticism  has  attained  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
from  all  dogmatic  prepossossions.  Externally  this 
is  shown  in  fam  that  Hm  qnsstioa  of  gennin»- 
neas  is  now  disonssed  quite  calmly,  conservativo 
theologians  occasionally  denying  i^  iriiile  critical 
tfaeolo^ans  often  maintain  ft  or  pronounce  a  non 
litruet.  Bacent  criticism  also  speaks  freely  of 
dmerant  sooieeoi  and  propounds  theories  of  inter- 
polatini  or  some  similar  literary  attempt  at 
solation.  Banr  held  only  the  four  chief  Pauline 
Miistles  to  be  genuine,  out  now  the  majority  of 
utem  (eicht  to  ten)  are  recognised.  It  has  to  be 
admitted  that  the  integrity  01 2  Cor.  is  still  keenly 
disputed.  The  radical  criticism  of  the  Butch 
school,  wbich  repudiates  all  the  apostolic  episties, 
finds  as  little  support  as  that  of  the  few  who  desire 
at  any  price  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  all. 
The  Acta  of  the  Apostles  i»  everywhere  handled 
upon  the  theory  of  different  souroes,  thoogh  the 
methods  differ  much  in  detail  How  much  vigour 
used  to  be  spent  on  the  disoosri<m  of  the  genuine- 
nees,  the  Jt^annine  origin  of  the  Fonrth  Gospel, 
and  the  Bevelation  j»-o  et  contra/  At  the  present 
time  we  have  an  increasing  number  of  attempts  to 
show  that  B^tber  is  a  unity.  Undoubtedly  this 
search  fm  rents  or  joininss,  (hese  outvying 
theories  of  sources  and  interpolations,  may  become 
to  some  extent  unnatural.  Sut  in  the  meantime 
they  form  the  most  valuaUe  instrument  we  have 
—an  instrument  whidi  is  not  y^  1^  any  means 
worn  out. 

I^nuTnaM.— Hm  Andent  Obnidi:  K.  J.  Nrainun,  Eip- 
polvtut  von  Rom,  IBOS,  p.  lU  S. 
The  Wddle  Amat  H.  Rsater.  (htoA.  d*r  nUg.  Aitfktdnmg 

Reoent  timet :  T.  K.  Chma,  TktFound^rt  i^fOTOrUioitin, 
tan ;  W.  Rob«rtaoa  Snath,  ms  L  i ;  H.  HolxfaiKer,  BinUU. 
MilM2rMatoiMk,18B8;  C  A.  Briggm,^  Higher  Ortt.  <\ftlU 
SM»t«M>k,18e8(Srd«d.l8S7):  Baron  Fr.  von  HHk*!  (O^tluX 
The  BUL  MMod  and  t/i4  Itooummtt  ^  th»  nnaimu*,  1898; 
J.  OiT,  Tha  PnMm  of  tJu  OT,  1907 :  W.  G.  Jordui, 
M^fcm  and  Jro(f«r»2'AouoU,  1909;  H.  S.VtMi,TlM  HitUof 
Uu  Higher  OrU.  9f  Ou  XT,  Stm  TOTk,1900;  U  PnUui,  ST 
Oriticiim,  1007 ;  H.  Holtnuuin,  LtM.  der  EinUU.  in  dot 
JIT*,  1697 :  A.  JtOlchcr,  An  IntnxL  Ut  Ou  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  Lond. 
19M:  B.  Weiu,  Manual  of  Intmd.  to  the  ST,  Eiur.  tr.,  Bdln. 
1887-88;  Th.  Znhu,  Inlrod.  to  ST,  Bag.  tr.,  Bdin.  1909. 

4.  Exegesis. — All  critiouBm,  higher  and  lower. 


is  ultimately  only  a  means  to  the  correct  onder- 
standing  of  tiie  text.  It  is  a  aerions  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  that  criti- 
oinn  ia  an  end  in  itself.  literary  critunsm  is  a 
part^  »  Ttaj  important  part,  ex^eds  as  ia 
now  understood,  just  as  aOcgDry  was  its  most 
important  feature  m  former  times. 

We  have  already  learned  that  tiie  Christian 
Church  found  elaborate  exegetical  methods  to 
hand,  and  have  seen  how  she  provided  tiiese  with 
new  aims.  The  allwotioal  metiiod,  which  the 
Stoics  devekiped  and^  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
applied  to  the  OT,  discovered  a  hidden  and  pro- 
found meaning,  smih  as  was  alone  worthy  of  t^p 
old  conception  of  God  and  His  Sjorit,  and  this 
meaning,  often  with  the  utmost  disregard  for  the 
plain  sense  ot  the  words,  it  tried  to  establish  by  all 
kinds  of  artifices.  In  contra^distinction  to  philo- 
sophical speoulations  which  disregarded  history, 
Christianify  was  bey  its  whole  nature  bound  up  in 
bistoiy.  The  notion  of  mophecy  and  fulfilment 
took  the  plaoe  of  the  PlMonio  noumenon  and 
phainomenon.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the 
nistoiy  of  Christian  exegesis  is  a  oontiuoal  conflict 
between  a  historical  interpretation  and  tiie  old 
allegorical  method.  The  Gnostics,  who  were  the 
first  real  ezegetes  and  wrote  commentaries  to  the 
OT  and  the  NT,  fell  under  the  influence  of  tius 
latter  method  bi  its  most  marked  form.  The 
Gospel  dealt  not  with  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  but 
with  events  in  the  supramondane  world.  Heraoleon 
understood  the  saying  that  Jesus  went  down  to 
Capernaum  (Jn  2")  as  referring  to  tiie  descent  of 
tiie  eon  Chnstus  from  the  region  of  light  into  this 
material  world.  Among  the  twelve  aposties  the 
traitor  Judas  was  the  lowest  of  the  twslve  aons, 
and  his  fall  bronght  the  world  of  sense  into  being. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Apolo^ts  adopted  a  methml 
of  interpretation  which  reminds  us  of  the  exegesis 
of  Palestinian  Rabbinism  and  early  Christianity, 
mmnly  in  the  form  of  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  It 
was  reserved  Sm  the  thedogians  ai  Alexandria  to 
remove  tiiis  oontradictlon  1^  maintaining  tlie 
rightfulness  of  both  methods,  coiuidering  them, 
however,  to  represent  two  separate  stages.  In 
especial  there  wsa  Origen's  brilliant  formua  that, 
as  man  contains  body,  sonl,  and  spirit,  so  exegesis 
shows  the  striotiy  verbal,  the  moral,  and  the 
mystical  senses,  challenging,  snp^ementing,  and 
qualifying  one  another.  ^Us  theonr  <S  the 
greatest  thinker  and  Biblical  scholar  in  tno  ancient 
Church  continued  to  dominate  exu;esis.  He  him- 
self, however,  did  not  alw»spnt  It  into  practice 
and  there  were  very  few  of  his  followers  who  had 
the  capacity  to  do  so.  The  majority  of  than  made 
his  alicftorical  method  a  means  ot  ooaying  from  the 
text  things  which  it  did  not  contain  at  all.  The 
interpretation  of  the  parables  provides  an  instance. 
No  regard  was  bad  for  the  simple  hortatory  lesson 
of  the  parable  of  tiie  Good  Samaritan.  The  parable 
was  the  representation  of  Chrisf  s  own  work  of 
salvation  from  the  Fall  to  the  Judgment-Day. 
There  were  smne  who  went  further  in  this  direction 
than  others.   Origen's  school  contained  a  Pom- 

Shilus  and  a  Ensebius  as  weU  as  the  great  Cappa- 
ocians.  The  Alexandrians  were  the  keenest 
allegorizers.  At  the  same  time  they  were  spiritu- 
alists in  reg[ard  to  the  eecbatology  of  the  ancient 
Church,  wmle  a  section  of  Christian  theologians 
[NepoB,  Methodius)  accepted  it  literally.  More 
important  was  the  exegesis  of  Lucian's  school. 
These  Antiochenes  wrote  Greek,  but  there  was 
evidently  a  Semitic  element  in  them.  They 
understood  Syiioc  and  Hebrew  and  had  sympathy 
with  Babbimcol  ex^eeis.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  his  greater  pupil  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  exegesis  is  much  less  allegraieal 
than  typological  (though  the  two  are  always  inter* 
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woven),  and  occasionally  it  becomes  almoot  wholly 
hiitorical  in  method. 

As  thia  Antiochene  school  acquired  mnoh 
influence  in  the  Greek  Churoh  throogh  the  great 
preacher  Chrysostom,  whose  expositions  were 
quite  unfettered  by  school  tradition,  so  through 
Theodore,  the  interpreter  car'  i^ox^r,  it  assumed 
quite  supreme  innuence  among  the  Syriau 
Kestorians.  We  are  astonished  to  find  among 
these  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  excellent  commen- 
tators like  Isodad  and  others,  while  the  Monophy- 
sites  followed  the  Alexandrian  traditions.  Bar- 
He  brasus,  in  exegeRis  as  in  politics,  approximates  to 
both.  The  school  of  Antioch  faineu  influence  also 
in  the  West.  The  much  Jiaed  Itutituta  regxUaria 
dwinae  legit  of  Junilins  are  reproductions  of  the 
lectures  of  Paul  of  Nisibis.'  Ambrose  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  Origen ;  and  Augustine,  in  spite 
of  his  more  practical  Latin  nature,  wliich  made  him 
akin  to  the  Syrians,  resembled  him  greatly.  He 
has  laid  down  the  principles  which  he  followed  in 
de  Doctrina  Chii^tiana.  Tychonius  and  Enoherios 
wrote  text-books  on  the  auegorioal  method.  But 
it  was  Jerome  who,  under  the  direct  influence  of 
Rabbinical  ex^esis  and  a  verbal  understanding  of 
the  original,  brought  about  the  diaage  from  tJie 
metlMM  of  Origen  and  the  Cmmdooians  to  an 
ex^eeis  ttiat  Bxed  the  verbal  or  grammatical 
sense  and  made  interpretation  historioal.  In 
practice,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  himself  fell  short ; 
but  the  etiect  of  his  influence  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fftot  that  the  West  has  never  quite  ceased  to  lie 
aJive  to  the  signihcance  of  a  verbal  and  historical 
ezegens.  In  general,  in  the  Middle  Ages  there 
was  a  mnch  more  active  exevetioal  movement 
among  the  Latins  than  among  the  Greeks.  In  the 
6th  cent,  there  be^^  the  period  of  ceUenae,  that 
is  to  say,  exegetical  compilations  from  various 
authors.  At  first  the  authors  were  named  ;  then 
the  names  were  omitted ;  the  excerpts  were 
connected  by  some  suitable  phrases,  and  then  the 
Byzantine  compiler  placed  nis  name  before  the 
result.  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  since  the  time  of  Justinian  hardly  a 
new  exegetical  thought  has  found  expression — at 
least  in  the  way  of  sound  intertffetation.  The 
siune  conditions  prevailed  in  tiie  West  until  the 
12th  century.  The  Carlovingian  commentators 
give  nothing  of  their  own,  and  make  a  formal 
excuse  when,  once  in  a-  way,  they  venture  to  add 
something  to  tbe  authority  of  the  Fathers.  These 
commentaries,  destitute  of  any  spark  of  individ- 
nalitv,  difi'er  from  one  another  only  in  tiie  way  in 
whion  they  combine  Ambroee,  Augustine,  Jerome, 
Pelagiiis,  etc  Ultimately,  however,  the  specula* 
tioiu  of  soholaatician  innued  new  life  even  into 
exegesis.  The  Patristic  ex^esls  waa  displaced  by 
a  muectio  method.  The  theory  of  the  fourfold 
aense  of  scripture  became  developed : 

*lUei»KMtadooet;  quid  oredH  Klbforb ; 
monlu  quid  kgfta ;  quo  tendoa  kiMgogiE ; 

and  it  was  carried  into  practice  with  almost  painful 
o(HiaeqneiioBs.  For  examplef  Lk  2^  means  (1 )  verb- 
ally, tiukt  Jesus  was  oircnmoised  on  tiie  8ui  day 
(the  best  time  for  the  operation),  (2)  all^^cally, 
the  eight  parts  of  Hoty  Scripture,  (3)  morally,  the 
eight  stages  of  repentance,  (4)  analogically,  the 
octave  of  the  Resurrection,  the  eight  ages  of 
the  world,  the  eight  blessings  of  future  salvation 
OUT.  IS).  This  method,  like  that  of  the 
Rabbis,  thinks  nothing  of  placing  the  most  varied 
and  often  oontiadictory  interpretations  side  by  side. 
They  are  sphered  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
more  the  better,  provided  only  that  by  a  good 
partUio  the  appearance  of  some  system  is  main- 
t^ed.   At  the  same  time  there  is  preserved  a 

•  Klhn,  Theodorwm  MoptuuUa  vnd  JmiHui  A/r(ean%u  alt 
Xxegetm,  lam. 


certain  philological  element  fostered  by  Jerome's 
works,  especial^  his  Interpretatio  nominum  hebraie- 
orum,  and  Isidore's  Stffmologiea,  though  now  and 
again  by  an  independent  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 

gtage.  As  a  great  many  of^ the  monasteries  taught 
reek,  so  we  find  an  occasional  Hebrew  scholar, 
controversies  with  the  Jews  making  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  necessair  (Sam,  Berger,  Quam  notitiam 
Imffuae  Hebraicae  nt^verint  Chri^iani  medii  tsvi 
temporibut  in  OaUia,  1893).  Roger  Bacon  (fe. 
1292)  was  an  excellent  philologist.  He  found  fault 
with  the  scholastic  ex^esis  of  his  time,  beoaaae 
it  confined  itself  to  divmonetper  membra  varia, 
after  the  manner  of  artists,  forced  concordances 
after  the  manner  of  jurists,  and  rhythmic  conson- 
ances after  the  manner  of  the  grammarians  {Optu 
mm.  323).  It  resulted  probably  from  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Rabbinical  ex^esis  that  Micolaus 
of  Lyra  (t  1840),  the  Minorite,  farst  set  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  litendism  in  complete  eleaxness,  though, 
indeed,  his  acceptance  of  a  dupUx  tengut  literalit 
became  a  side-aoor  to  allegonoal  interpretation. 
Knowledge  of  the  Rabbinictu  exposition  increased 
through  Jewish  converts  like  Paul  of  Burgos,  and 
therewith  also  the  doubt  as  to  the  sole  aoonrat^ 
of  the  Patristic  ezegeds. 

Here,  now,  we  meet  with  the  Reformation 
exegesis,  whose  principle  was  that  the  literal 
sense  was  the  only  right  one.  The  new  religionc 
principle  of  confidence  in  the  revealed  God  over- 
came  the  Neo- Platonic  delight  in  mjrstory.  The  new 
interest  which  Humanism  awakened  in  the  original 
langnafies  also  helped  (Renchlin,  Eraamns).  Its 
effoct  b  seen  in  Melanohthon  and  Calvin  more 
than  in  Luther^  to  whom  the  religious  motive  was 
always  tiie  deciding  one.  It  has  to  be  said  tiiat 
exegesis  did  not  by  any  means  free  itself  at  once 
from  the  custom  ot  centuries.  The  example  of  the 
Fathers  produced  an  after-efiect,  and  all  the  more 
so  since  exegeus  continued  to  be  preponderatingly 
intorestoi  m  dogma  or  edification.  However 
diligenUy  ex^etes  laboured,  systematic  interests 
held  the  fint  ^aix  in  the  orthodox  period,  and  the 
exposition  of  Pietism  aimed  always  at  practical 
edification.  Rationalism,  which  read  the  Bible  no 
longer  as  God's  word,  but  as  the  product  of  human 
composition,  arrived,  in  theory  at  leasts  at  a 
purely  historical  exegesis,  whose  aim  was  to 
estaUosh  clearly  what  the  author  really  meant  by 
his  w(a>dB.  In  the  working  out  of  this,  however, 
it  came  to  grief,  and  indeed  fell  into  the  mistake  of 
modernising.  It  oould  not  think  of  the  Biblical 
authors  as  less  enlightened  thui  it  prided  itself  on 
being.  It  was  only  last  century  that  historical 
ex^;ems  came  to  be  practised ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  eentozy  it  was  ^aotosed  to  exeeaa  in  tin  effbrt 
to  exhibit  tiie  views  of  the  Biblical  writers  with 
arehaio  realism,  and  to  render  as  clear  as  poesiUe 
ibe  diflerenoe  between  the  ideas  of  then  and  now. 
Exegesis  received  a  tremendous  impulse.  Evot- 
where  great  enterprises  were  called  into  lin* 
^iefly  \(y  the  collaboratitm  of  several  ex^fetes. 

Exegesis  still  exhilnts  the  greatest  poanble 
di^renees  in  dealing  with  tiie  text»  mit  the 
principle  that  tiie  meaning  Is  to  be  readied  by 
means  of  a  grammatico-historical  exegesia  is  being 
more  firmly  established.  It  cannot  foil  to  become 
more  widely  recognized,  moreover,  that  such  an 
exegesii  needs  no  supplementing  to  become 
theologieaL  To  explain  the  KUe  historieaOr 
means  to  grasp  and  expound  It  in  its  spirit,  ana 
tiie  spirit  3t  the  Bible  is  rdigions.  It  Is  matter  of 
rejoicing  that  this  idea  is  gaininj^  ground  among 
exegetes,  and  we  may  rejoice  too  m  the  fact  that 
more  attention  is  given  now  than  formerly  to 
form,  and  that,  following  Herder's  ouocessfal  start, 
lesthetic  questions  receive  oonsiderataon.  At  tlie 
same  time  the  beauty  <rf  the  Bible  will  never 
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nreal  its  ohidf  aspect.  Theological  eiegoAa  hM 
rather  to  leam  from  the  general  inTestigation  of 
tiie  history  of  religions.  When  the  old  oonoeptioa 
of  inspiration  is  pv«a  np.  it  follows  tbat  in  the 
domain  of  exegesis  the  isolating  of  the  Bible  in 
regard  to  language  and  subject-matter  most  oease. 
As  the  OT  cannot  be  understood  without  the  study 
of  Babylonian  texts,  so  in  the  NT  regard  most  m 
had  not  onlv  to  the  OT,  but  also  to  profane  sonroes. 
KeligiouB  ideas  are  to  be  followed  up  in  their  gmeral 
development  in  the  histtxy  of  hnmuity  and  not 
only  of  IsraeL  What  we  find  peeohar  to  the 
!Kble  has  to  be  obaerred  as  oarenilly  as  what  it 
possesses  in  common  with  other  souroes.  Exegesis 
IS  not  to  be  dissolved  into  isolated  studies  in 
reUgiouB  history ;  it  most  make  its  aim  the  under- 
standing of  the  religious  personalities  which  speak 
to  us  in  these  writings  as  oearers  of  Divine  revela- 
tion. 

It  would  take  na  too  far  to  add  to  this  sketch  of 
exegesis  a  detailed  survey  of  individual  ex^etes 
and  their  services.  Much  of  the  Patristic  work  is 
lost.  A  beginning  haa  just  been  made  in  the  task 
of  recovering  these  older  works  from  excerpts 
made  by  suooeeding  ages  {e^.  Apollinaris  of 
Laodtoea,  H.  Lietsmaon,  1904 ;  Petmsof  Laodicea, 
Q.  Heinrici,  190B;  Titus  of  Bostra,  J.  Sicken- 
berger,  1901.  cf.  C.  H.  Turner  in  HDB,  ext.  voL 
484 If.)  in  connexion  with  the  investigation  of 
medieeval  compilations  (Heinrici,  art.  *  Catenen '  in 
PBE;  iiL  754  ff. ;  H.  Lietzmann,  Catmm,  1897; 
Karo-Lietzmano,  Cattnarum  Ortae.  Catalooiu, 
1902;  M.  ¥9.\i\\xB.\)eT,  Die  ProphetmkeUmm,  1899; 
J.  8ickenberger,  'Die  Lukaskatene  des  NiketftS 
von  Herakleia,'  TU,  new  sen,  viL  4,  1902}  A.  E. 
Schltnbacb,  t/b«r  einige  EvangdienkmnmmUan  d»» 
MUtelalters,  1003  iSWAW,  cxivi.];  Ed.  Uiggen- 
bach,  '  Die  iUtesten  latein.  Kommentare  rum 
Hebrfterbrief,*  in  Zahn's  Forsehunffen,  viii.  I,  1907  ; 
J.  Haussleiter,  Vtctorin  von  Fettau,  1 900 ;  A.  Souter, 
*  The  Commentaiy  of  Pelagiiu  on  the  Epp.  oi  Paul,' 
1907  [Proueditw  of  theSrU.  Acad,  li] ;  H.  L. 
Bamsay,  <  Le  Commentaire  de  rapooalypse  par 
Beatus  de  Liebana,'  in  BffLB,  1902).  Notwith- 
standing all  investigation,  the  greatest  part  will  re- 
main lost.  On  the  Gloua  orainariaot  Walafrid 
Btrabo^  the  authoritative  text-book  of  mediaeval 
exegesis,  and  the  oommentariea  of  Nioolans  of 
Lyn,  which  were  often  printed  togethu  with  the 
Ghua,  see  Ed.  Reuse  and  K  Sohmid  in  PRS^xx. 
790,  xii.  28.  A  bibliography  of  modem  exegetical 
literature  would  need  a  volume  to  itself. 

In  place  of  the  old  collections  of  CW<»ct«aeri(1660) 
and  the  Synopses  of  M.  Polos  (1669)  and  Starke 
( 17S3  ff. ),  we  have  in  Gemuuiy,  for  tjie  OT,  speoially 
the  Biblical  commentary  of  Kwl  and  Delittsch 
(1861  ff.)  and  the  short  oommen  taiy  of  Strack  and 
ZHckler  (1884ir.},  both  conservative.  From  the 
critical  standpoint  we  have  Hitzig's  short  text-book 
(Knobel,  Dillmann,  etc,  1841  ff.X  now  superseded 
by  the  commentaries  of  Nowack  (I892ff.)  and  of 
Marti(lB97ff).  FOTtheNTwehaveMerer'BCritical 
and  exegetical  oommentary  ( 1832),  still  a  standard 
work  in  its  new  editions  (by  B.  Weiss,  Wendt, 
Heinrici,  and  others),  and  de  Wette's  short  exegetical 
handbook  (1836 ff.),  superseded  by  Uoltzmann's 
ebrat  commentary  (1889),  which  has  itself  been 
supplemented  bv  Lietzmann's  essentially  philo* 
logical  text-booK  (1906).  A  more  conservative 
oommenta^  began  to  be  publiBhed  by  Zabn  in 
190801  Of  a  more  practical  nature  are  the  Bible- 
works  of  Joaias  Bunsen  (1868ff.)and  J.  P.  Lange 
(I857ff.);  recently  J.  Weiss  (1906).  England  haa 
the  Speaker't  Commentary  (I87Iff.),  the  Pvlpit 
Commentary,  by  Dean  Spence  and  J.  S.  Exell 
(1880ff.),  the  International  Oritieal  Commentary, 
edited  oj  Driver,  Plummer,  Briggs  (1896ff.),  and 
Bobertwm  NiooU's  EsgM»Uoi'*lBah  (1896 fC). 


France  has  the  fine  unified  work  of  Ed.  Rauas, 
La  Bible  (1874-81).  CathoUcism  has  to  add  to  tiie 
Curaui  Seriptura*  Sitnetae,  by  the  Jesuita  Com^y, 
Knabenbaner,  and  Hnnunelaner  (1886  ft),  ionw' 
thing  a  little  more  modem  in  the  Manuel  BibUjue 
by  VigouToui  fisst  IT  1. 

18PI',  pp.  674-^rT^';  L-  Di'-'itel.  ^VM,  in  cArWC 

Kirthr,  IVSi  ;  H.   H'.'L^^iii.uiLi,  '  lii^^  I'lol.'li-ni  der  ti«9rJi.  dar 
AusJoputig' fi/.'j        '1,1  r  r.iitAfhrifr.,  If.'^:);  O.  Hpinrici.Wt 
'Htrin.'iu.-utik.'  ■].  /'JlJ:'"'  iii.  71w-7."'L1;  F-  W-  Farfar, 
qf  /Fif/j-;>rrf-jfrr.,4  (Hi,,  ij.T^3  iSMi .  G.  H.  Gilbert,  i nU.rfvefH- 
Uoti  ;/  Hi,-  Ihht,,  H,  D?chenL,  Slerhr  uml  die  ne^fh'L 

Bfriirl'iung  lU-r  h.  X'Jir\ft,  lf"J4  ;  Eb.  Schradcr,  Dif  Keiliih- 
irfhr/i..i  una  J^s  .IT.  ii^i  «J.  tiv  H.  Zkfuuem  mid  H. 
Wiii':kli:r,  IWU;  A.  Jcfc^miAB,  Um  AT  im  Lizhta  dti  alten 
Or>.-'ai'>^,  IvHxj,  h:\l:i,i':\H"^hts  im  XT.  1I>.15 ;  H.  Gpilnl, 
Zvn  (■■/iVfiVifi-ij^jcJri'cJif/.  I'rrili\ntiti7i  det  AT,  IflOS ;  S,  «nf| 
DctlStliiitif  hir  jJCi/riipfYfTVij/f  .SfrtUd  il^f  Exr^KU,  UKj 

J.  Weiss,  Ui»  AuJgalMTtdtr  XT  W iMfn4chHfl, 

S  Biblical  scienoaa. — Kxegesis  preaupposes  the 
8nti»4idU!.ry  Scleneod  of  philolni^y  and  atdwrolog^, 
anri  induJcs  tlie  geneml,  iiistoricnl,  sad  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible's  contents.  In  this  sense  the 
Bil^cal  sciences  have  always  existed,  although  the 
strictly  soientihc  method  is  a  modem  achievement. 

It  is  easy  to  undervalue  the  scientific  labouni 
of  the  early  Church  upon  the  Bible.  It  is  trae 
that  these  were  often  of  an  elementary  character, 
and  not  devoid  of  the  element  of  fancy.  We 

S)ases8  an  iiutanoe  of  this  in  the  explanation  of 
ibl  ical  names  in  the  OS  (ed.  Lagarde,  1 870,  ■  1 887). 
which,  though  ultimately  traceable  to  Philo,  is 
probably  rightly  considered  the  work  of  Origen. 
It  is  preserved  only  in  Gr.  excerpts,  and  in  Hie 
Let.  revision  by  Jerome.  Eusebiuirs  Biblical  topo- 
ihy,  alao  tntnalated  by  Jerome,  is  of  the  same 
{Sutebiu^  Workt,  toL  iii.,  1^  Klostermann, 
1904).  Here,  alongside  of  monstrosities  like  titie 
Hebrew  derivation  of  Latin  proper  names  (PilatusH 
i^tff  na),  we  find  excellent  geographical  notes.  All 
through  the  Middle  Ages  tnese  explanations  of 
names  were  considered  such  valuable  aids  to  ^le* 
goriring,  that  the  two  translationa  by  Jerome  were 
usually  bound  up  with  the  Bible.  Mauv  of  the 
homilies  presuppose  the  use  of  alphaoetically 
arranged  collections  of  texts  such  as  we  find  in 
concordanoee.  The  concordance  which  was  organ- 
ized in  the  13th  cent.  (c.  1243}  by  Paris  theologians 
under  tlie  lead  of  Hugo  of  St.  Caro,  and  uter< 
wards  revised  and  im|ffDTed  l^Pruic.  Luea,  Hub. 
Phalesins,  Baltii.  Toumedre,  Dutripon,  etc.,  waa 
certainly  not  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind.  Frag- 
ments of  even  a  Coptic  work  of  this  kind  are 

S reserved  (Pleyte  and  Boeser,  Manutcrtte  Coptee  du 
fuete  .  .  .  A  LewUf  1897 ;  O.  tob  Lemm,  Kopt. 
Jfwe.  lU.  4-7). 

Aide  of  a  mnemonio  kind  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible  were  sought  wi^  special  diligence. 
This  purpose  waa  aerved  hy  the  Synopm  Script, 
Saerae,  -whieh  may  perhaps  nave  oome  from  Chry- 
Bostom  himself,  and  by  many  of  the  capitulationee. 
The  Hypomneetieon  of  the  so-called  Josephus 
Christianus  contains  all  that  was  considered  worthy 
of  remark  (PO  ovL).  The  most  curious  work  of 
this  kind  Is  the  Caena  Cypriani,  probably  a  GalUe 
product  of  the  5Ui  cent.,  revised  by  Rabanua 
Afanrufi  about  840  (ed.  Hamack,  new  ser., 
iv.  3,  1899).  The  Middle  Ages  made  both  Gr.  and 
Lat.  vertue  memorialed,  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  different  books  and  various  Biblical  questions 
were  contained.  In  the  ISth  cent,  what  was  called 
the  Are  Memorandi  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
block-print.  This  whole  material  requires  to  be 
thoroughly  collected  and  investigated. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  literarv  material 
and  its  tradition.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were 
the  Church  Hietory  of  Eusebins  (tr.  by  Rufinos) 
and  Jerome's  de  Viria  illuetriime,  to  wnich  must 
be  added  the  psendo-Athanasian  i^nopm  Ser.  S.. 
and  alao  latdrare  of  Sevill^s  Proeimiorwm  libar  mad 
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de  OHu  tt  Obitu  Patrtm.  On  th«  other  hand, 
there  were  the  Prologues  {&ro$iatit,  arffutnmta, 
prae/cUionet).  In  this  way  there  was  prodaoed 
a  work  similar  to  the  Jewish  Massorah,  equally 
anonymooB,  indefinite  in  date,  growing  with  time, 
and  nuotoating  in  tradition.  Under  the  name  of 
'EnthaliuB,'  the  portion  referring  to  Paul,  the 
Aete,  and  the  Cath.  Epp.  has  received  spedal 
attention  and  investigation,  though  without »  yot 
quite  definite  results.  What  the  andents  oalled 
tlffaytty^  tltTh,t$ttatypa^t{».ff.  AdriaD0s,c.  430>doe8 
not  oorreepond  to  what  we  understand  hy  Biblioal 
introduction.  It  was  what  we  should  now  find  in 
some  huidbook  on  Biblical  hermeneutio.  It  be- 
longed to  the  same  class  as  the  Instituia  regularia 
dimnaa  Ugit  of  Jonilius  Afrioanus,  who  fived  in 
Constantinople  and  took  them  from  the  lectures  of 
Paul  of  Nisibis  (S51),  the  Liber  de  VII  ngvlia  of 
the  DonatiBt  Tychonius  Afer,  AugustinVa  de  Doe- 
Mna  C^riitiana,  bk.  UL,  the  Fornuila  fyirU^it 
IntslleffetUiae  vi  EndMriui  of  Lyon^  ana  rimilar 
int^retative  works. 

Biblical  histoiy.  in  si^te  of  its  importance  for 
teaching  (see  Y.  3),  did  not  leceive  soientifio  treat- 
mmt  in  the  oldflv  period.  SGngled  with  general 
history,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  eftrom»s*  hy 
Hippolytos,  JnniliuB  Africanus,  Eusebius,  Hiero- 
nymns,  and  many  others.  For  the  pnrpose  of 
apologeties,  Augustine  put  sacred  and  profane 
historyside  b^  side  in  his  great  work,  de  Civitate 
Dei.  The  unified  joeBentation  of  tradition,  with 
•nne  additioiu  frran  imivMsal  bS^bary,  and  here 
•od  there  a  eritieal  note  upon  various  attempts  at 
harmoniziiur,  was  best  found  in  the  ffUtoria  echolas- 
tiea  of  the  Paris  teacher,  Petrus  Comestor  (f  1179), 
and  the  Speculum  hittoriale  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
(e.  1264).  The  Lives  of  Jesus,  which  increased  so 
much  in  number  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Age^  hehmg  entirely  to  the  literature  of  devo- 
tiSa.  Themoetwidefyeixonlated  of  such  Lives  was 
the  Vita  Je$u  C^rieti,hy  the  Carthusian  Ludolf  of 
Saxony  (e.  1830).  The  Biblioal  theology  which 
BogerBaoon  demanded,  in  contrast  to  the  scholastic 
sentences,  remained  a  pious  wish. 

It  was  not  till  within  modem  times  that  Biblioal 
soienoes  actually  appeared.  Their  cradle  was  found 
in  Holland  among  the  Armlniana.  It  was  there 
th^  the  great  fonndatim  oomj^tions  were 
made  both  in  classical  and  in  Biblioal  philology 
and  ardueology.  For  the  study  of  Uie  Hebrew 
language  Beuchlin's  labours  provided  the  start 
(1500),  and  his  work  was  extended  mainly  by  the 
elder  Bnxt<nf  Jtl629;  Thetaunu  Grammatieue 
and  Lexicon).  From  the  Dutchman,  Alb.  Scholtens 
(tl760),  Johann  Dav.  Miohaelis  (tl7Sl)  took  over 
the  comparative  method.  In  tiie  work  of  Gesenius 
(t  1842)  this  comlnned  with  the  statistical  to  pro- 
duce a  system  which  was  ocmsidered  a  pattern  for 
long.  Then  J.  Olshausen  (tl882)  and.  above  all, 
B.  Stade  (tl907)  apftlied  the  historical  method 
developed  by  Germanic  philology  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  with  the  greatest  success.  In  the  case  of 
the  NT  the  KbUoal  philology  of  Georg  Pasor 
(tI637,  Franecker),  SaL  Glaasius  (tl66e.  Jena), 
and  Joh.  Jakob  Wetstein  (t  1754,  Amsterdam) 
was  again  taken  up  hy  Emesti's  school  at  Leipzig, 
and  r^Lohed  in  the  Grammar  of  J.  B.  Winer  (18^) 
and  Grimm's  Lexicon  (1867)  a  position  which  it 
nuJntained  till  the  knowledge  m  HeUeoistio  pop- 
ular speech,  made  possible  the  new  papyrus 
discoveries,  widened  the  horizon  (A.  Deissmann, 
Bibeletudien,  1895.  Neue  Bibelstudien,  1897,  LicM 
vom  Oeten,  1908).  In  the  19th  cent,  the  Erlangen 
school  and  H.  Cremer  renewed  the  attempt  to 
isolate  the  language  of  the  Bible  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  this  newest  turn  made  the  idea  of 
phUoloffia  eaora  imposuUs.  Claadeal  philologiBts 
now  work  in  competition  with  theolofl^ans  in  this 


field  (F.  Blaas,  Grammaiik,  1896;  E.  Norden, 
Antike  Kunatprota,  1898 ;  Thumb,  Die  ariecA. 
Sprache  im  ZeitaUer  det  ffelleniemma,  1901).  In 
regard  to  phytiext  taera,  the  course  has  bean  the 
same.  The  Hieroxoieon  of  Sam.  Bochart  (tl667) 
and  similar  compilations  still  show  us  the  traiul- 
tion  from  the  manual  of  science  baaed  upon 
revelation  to  the  modem  aiohseological  met  hod 
which  we  find  in  our  newer  Bible  dictionaries. 
Biblical  axohieolf^  has  won  its  way  from  a  ocd- 
lection  of  scholarly  ohservations  to  a  unilied 
presentation  of  the  subject,  made  possible  by  the 
idea  of  evolution,  to  which  we  owe  the  fact  that 
aroh»ol<^  has  become  a  fmilinl  nbject  of  atady 
for  the  history  of  religion. 

It  is  owinsT  to  the  activi^  of  the  Palestine 
ExploratifHi  Fund  and  the  Deutscher  PalSatina- 
Verein  that  BiUioal  geognpl^f  iormer^y  a  mere 
oolIecti<«  of  travel-notes,  is  ooming  to  form  a 
systematic  and  com|dete  discipline,  ahowing  how 
to  appraise  the  witnesses  of  tradition  1^  reference 
to  lc«al  oonditiims  (Fr.  Buhl,  1896).  Geography  is 
thus  becoming  an  important  aid  to  Bible  history, 
which  is  no  longer  content  merely  to  repeat  traiu- 
tSim  or  even  to  critii^xe  traditioL  bat  ia  sndually 
winning  ita  way  to  a  general  vww  of  the  actnu 
hLstoriMd  development,  witii  its  motive  powos, 
including  persons  as  wcdl  as  ideas.  In  this  prooass 
naturally  the  unity  of  the  Biblical  point  of  view  is 
more  and  more  lost  si^t  of.  We  have  the  History 
of  the  People  of  Israel  (Ewald,  Benan),  or,  mon 
accurately,  Israditiah  uid  Jewish  HistonjWell* 
hausen).  Distinotfrmn  that,  there  are  the  Eustocy 
or  the  Life  of  Jesus  (Keim,  P.  W.  Schmidt,  B. 
Weiss,  and  many  others),  and  the  History  of 
Apostolio  and  poatrApostolio  Times  (Weizsttcker, 
Knopf,  McGiCfort,  Vernon  Bartlet).  The  Middle 
Ages  did  not  altc^^ether  reject  seoular  evidence, 
and  now  the  biingtng  <rf  Biblical  history  into  the 
frame  of  general  hjstory  is  a  prind^  The  back- 
ground aoquires  increasing  njgnificanee  through  the 
Egyptian  and  Asnro-Balrrloniao  diaooveriee  and 
the  clearer  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  Judaism 
and  Hellenism  in  NT  times,  and  threatens,  under 
the  influence  of  the  modem  positive  tretUimenb  of 
history,  almost  to  overshadow  the  really  important 
features.  By  way  of  reaction,  we  have  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  'histwy  of  salvation'  by  itself. 

A  greater  degree  of  advance  than  in  those  BihUoal 
subsidiary  sciences  is  to  be  observed  in  the  two 
oomprehenmve  disdplines  which  in  the  academie 
studies  of  our  time  Dear  the  traditional  names  of 
'Biblical  Introduction'  and  'Biblical  Theology.* 
It  was  the  18th  cent,  that  first  transformed  these 
into  the  independent  sdences  which  thev  now  ai^ 
throng  an  entire  re-arrangement,  in  the  s^rit  ox 
hlstonoal  criticism,  of  the  material  reodved  frmn 
the  Middle  Ages  and  orthodox  theolc^.  From 
scattered  budibitms  concerning  the  Bibuoal  hooka 
and  their  authors  tiiere  arose  the  historioo-critieal 
introduction  to  the  OT  and  the  NT  by  the  sub- 
jeotion  of  the  material  to  external  and  internal 
criticism.  The  Scriptures  thrauelTes  were  caiefol^ 
examined  to  discover  how  fex  they  corresponded 
with  traditional  views  abont  them.  This  n^ative 
procedure,  which  was  due  to  the  dogmatic  con- 
sideration of  canonicity,  was  superseded  by  the 
litorary  method  (see  above,  3)1  which  acknowledges 
the  Sanptnres  to  be  parii  w  a  great  developmettt. 
In  thia  field  tSM  distincticm  betwem  canonioal  and 
uncanonical  books  remains  more  and  more  outride 
oonsideraticm  (see  the  coUeotions  of  the  apocryphal 
and  psendepigraphio  books  of  the  OT  by  Kautnoh, 
1900,  and  of  the  NT  Apocirpha  bv  Hennecke, 
1904 ;  tiie  splendid  editions  of  R.  H.  Charles  and  M. 
R.  James ;  Budde'a  Binary  of  Sebnvt  lateroivret 
1907 ;  the  Histories  of  old  Christian  literature 
A.  Hamaok,  1898,  and  G.  KrOger,  1895^  Con- 
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tnriwiN  on  the  |»hilok^eal  dde,  the  Jewiah- 
Oizlrtian  Utentara  is  given  a  place  in  the  general 
litamtoxeof  the  Orient  and,Gneoe(TOD'Wilamowitx, 
inKidim'd^  Gegmvnri,  t  S*.  1907 ;  Giinkel,  »i.  1 7). 

The  so-called  Biblical  theology,  which  originated 
in  the  collection  of  paesagea  to  prove  dogma,  first 
became  an  independent  stady  as  a  ^stem  of 
Biblical  do^ma  urged  by  Ketism,  in  oppoution  to 
the  flcholastio  dogma  of  orthodoxy.  Soon  it  began 
to  draw  historical  distinctions  (OT  and  NT  and 
then  their  various  parte),  and  developed  into  a 
rejaeeentation  of  the  varions  Biblical  systems  of 
doctrine.  Hegel's  philosophy  tanght  us  to  see 
therein  a  complete  development.  Thos  we  arrive 
at  the  modem  stndy  of  the  religions  history  of 
Israel  and  Judah  and  early  Coristianity,  the 
doeljinal  element  being  more  and  more  con- 
sdmuly  subordinated  to  the  study  of  pious  feeling 
and  iu  effects  in  the  life  and  thought  of  men. 
In  place  of  the  Divine  story  of  revelation,  we  find 
a  history  of  human  piety  and  pious  ideas.  In 
view  of  the  current  conception  oi  science,  this  is 
unavoidable.  But  faith  is  always  at  liberty  to 
reoognixe  in  aneh  human  idety  and  its  oontinual 
advanoe  the  elfect  of  Dinne  revelation.  In  tHaa 
distinetion  of  methods  oi  treatment  (soientiflo 
and  devotional)  there  lies  the  gnanuitee  of  aonnd 
development. 

AJtc^ther,  the  preeent  position  of  Bible  study 
is  quite  remarkable.  No  age  has  seen  such  intense 
stndy ;  no  ura  ham  qrent  such  a  wealth  of  mental 
energy  in  Bin^  bivestigation ;  no  age  has  prodnoed 
such  «  rich  literature  on  the  Bible.  The  field  is  so 
enlarged  and  the  labour  so  minute,  tiiat  individuals 
can  hardly  keep  tiie  whole  field  in  view.  Therein 
lies  a  danger,  and  each  individual  discipline  must 
always  remember  the  common  aim.  Above  all,  the 
stadvof  tiie  OT  must  never  lose  ^ht  of  its  goal  in 
the  NT*  and  the  study  of  Uie  NT  never  lose  sight 
of  it*  foundation  in  the  OT.  Otherwise  tiie  living 
nerve  will  be  snapped ;  and,  however  necessary 
scientifically  a  dear  view  of  the  external  relations 
of  the  Bible  ia,  on  the  one  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, on  the  other,  that  the  ChriBtian  interest 
which  confines  itself  to  the  Bible  is  equally  justified. 
The  methods  which  tiieol(^  employs  in  its  Biblical 
sciences  are  the  same  as  those  or  all  other  sdenoes, 
but  the  standpoint  is  different.  The  interest  with 
which  it  handles  the  material  is  the  interest  of 
Christian  piety. 

Lm«iTTOB.-G.  Heberv.  ObntUek  abtr  dU  AKwMH. «.  dm 
ArlwkrittdirKN.  WImmmlUfnmmitfakrtitl. Bedm eoaftrwn 

'^''''''^^^ '  ^ ''^  ^^"^ ''^ 
^torjid  Bft>UaaiBtrodooaoD:  K.  Holtsaiaan,  £«M.  d«r 
iUtt-Mt  XCnMt  in  dot  HT*,  UOt,  l-U ;  JWklwr,  JUnbtt.  <n 

diujrr*,iMa,M».7-n. 

HMoiT  of  KtOloftl  HiMi]og7 :  B.  SUd%  Btbl.  ThtO.  du  AT, 
1806,Lft-ll;H.  HoHimsiin,I«Af4.  (Urir7Z%ML,  18»7,L<-tt. 

lubraUeJitu  AnkSoL,  im,  pp.  16-24. 

rartoi7oinbU<»I Philip:  Wlnsr's gnesisnfftl. rtrtoxl 
br  p.  W.  ScbmlMUL  UM,  pp.  <-U. 

TlMnlSM7«taoUrtonrMBiUlasl  HMorrfbafeSM  H.  Voll- 
awr,  Vom  Limn  vmd  Dmasn  h.  SekrtfUn,  1907. 

BiMbxj  of  B«Minh  In  Um  Ufa  of  J«mi :  C  Has*,  Omft. 
•Tmu,  1S70)  ppw  UO-174,  mora  obteottve  ttiaa  A.  SchwslUsr's 
Ton  iMmortM  »  Wnd£,  1000,  irtiUi  Is  ^rtr*  bf  »■ 
wotuttolofioal  point  ot  mm, 

Tbo  bart  Informfttlon  m  to  tbo  enonnOM  rrowtb  of  fiibHoal 
tttentun  in  tbe  bit  decadw  li  to  bs  loand  In  tha  Thmilogit^ 


Holtsaiana,  A.  Ifmr,  KoopT,  J.  Wd>>,ota>  In  addlUon 
tbtnlBOMThMioadelu  Rtmdtekau,  aiLbrW.  Boiuset  kod 
W.  H«ltn^ei^-aboe  1897. 

Ewdd^M»-18Sfi},  Rod  ilmlkr  pabUcatloni,  aodi  m  HlJcen- 

ta^a  IHtaekr.  far    '        -    -  —    -  -   

bftvatba  Ztiud^.j 
HaftQ,  ISO,  sod 

to  libs  jfogiait  of  anadrilMtfoa.  bi  Antailoa  than  «i«  davotod 
to BIbBad Mndtai la  MpecMdH  Joyrn. ^BfU.  1^(18800,) 
and  ttw  AN.  WorU  (mSff.),  sod  In  BiAsIn  ttw  AQtwOor, 


1875 II.,  tba  Smotitoiy  Timet,  1880 IL,  ud  Oia  InUrvnUr, 
190GB.  For  adentUla  BlUicfti  raMuob  by  tha  Gathcdlos  of 
n*ooe  tba  oeatnl  point  fi  tba  Bmm  Bibl&ii*,  bj  LwranM, 
laae;  in  OannMij,  tha  AftKidU  AwNm  o<  Bardanhmr, 
lae&lL.  and  thTBfMM*  XWtNM/t  «<  Gattabw«ar  and  J. 
Slckanbaivar,  1903. 

In  anoToTopiKUo  form  tha  wbola  matorUI  It  oSarad  at  an 
Mriler  a&m  by  G.  B.  Whw,  BiUitelm  B»aMirt»rt.;  18t7t; 
D.  Schankel,  BOitaMieon,  1M»-7S;  B.  Rlehm,  HandwHrterit. 
dM  bOL  AlUriutiU,  1884,  tnd  ad.  1888-M:  Wm.  Smith,  IHc 
MMwnr</(A«AU*,1808(Amar.ad.Smltb-Hadtatt,18(»:  2a6 
nog.  of  tnd.  L,  ad.  Smitb-PolUr,  isas);  J.  P.  Ulgne,  Serip- 
tunM  Soon*  Cttnut  CompUtui,  1801-88;  Hamtmnrer,  lUat- 
tw^eUip&dia  fiiT  BOmI  vnd  TalmvA,  18880. 

All  thoM,  howsrer  nloabla  they  wora  In  thalr  own  time,  an 
now  aapensded  by  noent  works.  Now  wa  bava  tba  exbaostlTa 
artlolM  of  Haock'a  a^al^teye.  fOr  ProL  Thsol.*,  1896-1908. 
Tbara  an  alM>  the  Kidvi.  BiUUeadoon,  P.  Zallai*,  1898; 
H.  GnthOL  iTursM  BOtlteMerbttek,  1908 ;  J.  Hastinn,  DieL 
HftAa  Bibit.  1808-1901,  DttL  <ifChHit  andOu  Qaneit,  1900.08, 
tiiADiet.ofa^Ba>U,\avM  roL,  100»:T.  K.  Oievne-J.  S. 
Black,  Sneye.  BM.  1899-1908;  P.  Vitroanrax,  JHot.  i»  la 
BibU,  ISBBIL;  JtteM  Bnejfe.  1901 S.— an  imporing  amy,  in 
Uaelt  a  pitxrf  of  tba  hlfb  rtandanl  to  whkdi  BtbOoal  idenoa 
baa  attained  in  our  time. 

V.  Thm  Bibls  in  Diriss  Sbrvicx.— Tbe 
Bible  was  not  only  the  authoritative  standard  of 
Church  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  theo- 
Icffiian ;  it  was  also  the  book  from  which  the 
Church  drew  instmotion  and  exhortation,  con- 
solation and  inspiration.  It  was  a  book  to  be 
used  in  Divine  service*  just  as  it  had  been  in  the 
Synagogue.  Here  we  OMne  imm  the  great  dis- 
tmction  between  Christian  ana  all  other  forms  of 
worship.  The  object  elsewhere  is  to  produce  some 
theuTgic  effect.  The  idea  is  to  operate  upon  the 
Deit^  tlirongh  sacriiice  and  prayer,  and  by  effective 
symbolism  to  attain  to  some  connexion^  some 
union*  witdi  the  god.  This  is  tiie  ease  in  tkb 
heathen  world  generally,  and  also  in  the  tem|de- 
worship  of  Judaism.  Only  in  the  Synagogue  and 
in  the  Christian  form  of  service  is  the  central  place 
given  to  God's  word,  as  it  speaks  to  the  assembled 
congregation  out  of  the  sacred  book  with  vmoe  of 
instructioD,  edification,  and  exhortation. 

LimuTPBB.— A.  C  A.  Hall,  The  Uu  Uoin  Seriptvn  in 
a»  P*Mia  Wmrtkip  nftkt  Church,  1908. 

I.  Reading. — ^The  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  services 
of  the  Church  has  been  rich  and  varied.  In  the 
forefront  stands  reading.  In  the  Synagogue  the 
practice  followed  was  ue  continuous  rowing  of 
whole  books.  In  the  course  of  three  yearsi  e.g., 
the  Law  with  16i  parathiyOth  was  read  thraogh. 
The  young  Christiim  Church  adhered  to  the  same 
plan.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  we  know  nothing 
very  definite  about  uie  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
first  three  oentnries.  But  from  the  acquaintance 
with  the  hooks  of  the  Bible  which  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  which  in  many  cases  oould  have  been 
gained  only  throngh  the  services  of  the  Church, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  eztemdve.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and 
afterwards  the  Grospels  and  the  Epistles,  came  to 
be  read  teriatim.  In  his  description  of  the 
Christian  service  abont  160,  Justin  speaks  of  the 
reading  of  the  dro^tyi^umtF^ra  rwc  ds'OffTiXon'  («,«. 
the  GoBptHa)  and  the  tf-vvypdwunv  v^  wpo^trr&v  («.«. 
the  OT— or  is  it  the  wriUngs  Christian  prophets, 
in  other  words,  Apocalypees,  that  he  means  t> 
IttXfM  iyx'^ptt  {Apot.  i.  07).  These  last  much- 
disputed  words  seem  to  lead  to  the  conolosion  that 
there  was  no  special  division  of  the  Scripture  into 
portions  for  reacUngt  and  that  the  time  allotted  to 
it  was  not  definitely  fixed.  Justin's  statement  Is 
perhaps  best  uadetstood  hy  oomparison  with  the 
custom  which  the  preeent  writer  found  in  some 
outlying  Swiss  churches.  At  the  beginning  of  Uie 
service,  and  while  the  congregation  was  still 

fathering  ('donee  totos  populusoongregetur,*  Can. 
U^.  xxxviL  203),  instead  of  the  organ  playing, 
which  is  onstomary  in  other  jplaoes,  the  teacher 
read  from  the  BiMSt  and  aner  going  throngh 
several  ehapten  in  saooessifm  mdMnly  broke  off 
at  the  entrance  of  the  clergyman.  Naturally  thore 
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wu  more  read  than  the  OT  books  and  the  Gospels. 

The  Divine  service  for  which  the  congregation 
assembled  afforded  opportunity  for  bringing  newly- 
rec^ved  letters  from  other  cburchee  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  congregation  (1  Th  S",  Col  4"),  and 
also  written  addresses  from  distant  teachers  and 
prophets  (He  13";  II  Clem.  19),  particularly  the 
records  of  revelations  (Rev  1'  22";  Herm.  Vis. 
IL  4.  3).  In  the  beginning  probably  some  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  between  the  reading  of  the 
aaored  Scripture  and  the  reading  of  these  new 
letters.  But  the  custom  of  reading  these  over  and 
over  again  (see  Dionysius  of  Connth  ap.  Enseb. 
BE  ir.  23.  11,  on  I  Clem,  and  the  letter  from 
Rome  Soter)  was  itself  enoagh  to  rive  them  a 
place  alongside  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  effect  of 
wis  was  twofold.  On  the  one  band,  the  extent  of 
Scripture  read  In  this  way  was  increased.  There 
are  4th  and  6th  cent.  MSS  which  contain  the 
Epistles  of  Clement  {Cod,  Alex. ;  cf.  the  Syr. 
CoeUx,  dated  1170,  at  Cambridge  and  Can.  AvoH. 
86),  the  Shepherd  <rf  Hennas^  and  the  Episue  of 
Baniabas(Co(iex5*n.),  and  Athanaainsmi^a  Wis., 
Sir.,  Est,  Jth.,  Tob.,  DidacAe,  and  Hennas  into  a 
special  class  of  ifaya>uKrK6/ut'a,  (Ejtitt.  39,  A.D.  367). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  msisted  on  having 
everything  uncanonical  excluded  from  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  public  worship  (Synod  of  Laodioea, 
363  [!].  Can.  S9 ;  Carthage,  ZffJ,  Can.  39 ;  Westoott, 

S.  640) — a  step  specially  directed  against  the  intro- 
uotion  of  the  Apocryphal  Itteratnre  fostered  by 
Montanists,  Marcionites,  Manidueana,  and  Pris- 
cillianists.  The  limitation  to  what  was  canonical 
was  never  quite  adhered  to  in  the  mediaeval 
Church.  So  early  as  the  4th  cent,  the  custom  was 
adopted  of  reading  Martyrdoms  of  Stdnts  on  the 
days  dedicated  to  their  memory  (Carthage,  397, 
Can.  39 :  '  liceat  autem  legi  paasiones  martymm 
cum  anniversarii  eomm  dies  celebrantur ' ;  Litnrg. 
GaU.  PL  Ixxii.,  xo.).  The  Roman  Church,  alwavs 
niecially  cautions — as,  6.g.,  in  tbe  matter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Enseb.  ME  iii  3.  6)— 
refused  for  a  long  period  to  read  them  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  on  the  ground  of  uncertainty 
of  authorship  and  suspicion  ofhwetioal  Msification 
(Deer.  Geleu.  v.  16,  PreuBchen,  161).  Very  soon 
there  thus  came  about  the  reading  not  only  of  the 
passions  of  the  martyrs,  but  also  of  other  sacred 
legends  (Augustine  allowed  miracles  of  healing  to 
be  read  [dls  Civ.  Dei  xxiL  8]).  All  through  the 
Bliddle  Ages  the  Bible  shared  the  honour  of  being 
read  in  church  with  these  books  of  legends  and 
passions.  The  Refonnalion  really  estaUidied  the 
principle  of  reading  only  the  Bible. 

In  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  passages  for 
reading,  the  varions  national  churches  developed 
various  practices.  The  Aquitanian  pilgrim  (Silvia, 
or  Etheria)  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the  ex- 
tremely rich  snpply  of  readings  on  Baster  Friday 
in  Jerusalem  (/nn.  Sieros.,  ed.  Geyer,  p.  89).  The 
Syrian  practice,  laid  down  in  the  Apoat.  Const. 
iL  67,  viii.  6,  seems  to  prescribe  two  fessons  from 
the  OT,  one  from  the  Epistles  and  one  from  the 
Gospels.  TertuIIian  bears  witness  that  the  Roman 
Chiuroh  and  the  African  Church  of  hia  time  followed 
the  same  custom:  'legem  et  prophetas  cum 
evangdiois  et  apostoUcis  utteria  nusoet'  {Preutcr. 
Haer.  36).  OT  lessons  are  also  vresnpposed  in 
Pnus.  Ear,  61,  Monoff.  12,  adv.  Omtea,  22.  At 
the  time  of  Cyprian  these  seem  to  have  been 
wantingin  tbe  African  Church  {Eni$t.  xxxiv.  4, 
XXV.).  Three  readings — Prophetic,  Epistolary,  and 
Gospel— are  known  in  tiie  AjBda  Minor  Cinuzch 
(Basil,  PO  xxzL  426),  as  also  in  Gaul  (Gennanns 
of  Paxis,  PL  IzxiL  90,  Liturg.  GaU.  ib.  17 1  IT. }  and  in 
Spain  {LUter  Comieut,  ed.  Morin ;  Anecdota  Mared- 
MatMf  i.,  lAiurg.  Moxarab.  ed.  Cabrol-Lederq  I.). 
Bat  here,  too,  tine  OT  lesson  waa  often  wanting. 


Later  on,  the  number  of  readings  was  ever;^- 
where  reduced  to  two — Epistle  and  Gospel.  Tms 
was  the  case  in  Rome,  perhaps  from  the  time  of 
Damastts  (if  it  was  tw\.j  Jerome  who  compiled 
the  lirst  comes),  and  certainly  from  the  time  of  the 
Sacramentariwn  Gregorianum  (PL  Ixxviii.  2S). 
The  order  followed — Prophets,  Epistles,  Gospels- 
is  evidently  everywhere  considered  an  ascendinc 
one.  That  is  shown  in  the  special  treatment  ox 
the  Gospel.  While  the  other  lections  were  left  to 
the  anc^nostes  (placed  in  the  beginning  almost  on 
the  same  level  as  the  prophets  as  being  a  pneumatic, 
but  later  on  taking  a  place  among  the  lower  clergy 
[Hamack,  '  Uber  den  Ursprung  des  Lektorats,'  m 
T^^iL  4  (1886),  67C]),  the  reading  of  the  Gospel 
was  reeerred  for  a  deaoon  or  a  presbyter  {Catum. 
ApoMt.  iL  67 ;  Sozom.  vii.  19,  6).  At  Easter  the 
bishop  himself  read  (Peregr.  Silvia*,  p.  73.  Geyer ; 
Sozom.  loe.  eii.).  Candles  were  first  lit  for  the 
Gospel-reading  (Jerome,  eulv.  Vigil.  7,  PL  xxiii. 
361 ;  Isidore,  de  OMe.  ecd.  iL  14,  PL  IxzxiiL  793) 
[cf.  BMaimmOidtEeUqmU  Sanctorum  iLZiRvota, 
1613,  ii.  775)].  The  tewfet  ('hymns')  were  to 
follow  the  lesson  from  the  Gospel  and  not  that  from 
the  E^tlee  (Syn.  Toledo,  633,  Can*  12,  Mann,  x. 
622). 

Gradually  the  habit  of  reading  certain  books  at 
certain  periods  of  the  Church  year  became  6xed 

iLectiones  okihkb,  Augustine,  PL  xxxv.  1977). 
n  Lent,  Genesis  was  read  (Chrysostom,  PG  liiL 
VS) ;  in  Easter  week.  Job  (peendo-Origen  on  Job, 
PG  xii.  103 ;  Ambroaius,  PL  xvi.  1040) ;  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  Jonah  ( Ambr.  l.c.  1044) ;  on  Good  Friday, 
in  many  churches  of  Palestine,  the  Apocalypee  of 
Peter  (Bozom.  viL  19) ;  on  the  four  Easter  days, 
the  reports  of  the  Resoirection  according  to 
Matthew,  Luke,  Mark,  John  (Augustine,  PL 
xxxviiL  1166;  Pulgentius,i'i;ixv.903f.).  Between 
E^ter  and  Whitsuntide,  the  Gospel  according  to 
John  and  Acts  (Chry s.  PG  IL  97 ;  Au^gnstme, 
PL  xxxv.  1433,  xxxviii.  1426)  were  read ;  in  Spain 
during  this  season  the  Apoo.  of  John  {Syn.  Toledo 
633,  Can.  17,  Mansi  x.  624),  and  in  Gaul  the  Acts 
and  the  Apocalypse  (Germ.  Par.  PL  Ixxii.  90).  On 
Victor  of  Capua  see  ZNTW,  1909,  pp.  90  ff..  176  ff. 

The  Euthalian  apparatus  contains  a  system  of 
le^io  continua  for  tne  Epistles  of  the  NT  in  S7 
draYvftNrnt  (see  G.  Bietechel,  L^urb.  der  Liturxrik 
i.  1,  226).  Chrysostom  (Joh.  Mom.  57,  1,  PG  Qx. 
311)  clearly  implies  the  lectio  continua. 

Soon,  however,  it  came  to  be  that  special  lessons 
were  token  for  every  day,  the  reason  probably 
being  that  the  leesons  had  to  be  suited  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  particular  saint  for  the  day. 
Gennadius  {Vir.  ill.  80)  mentions  the  presbyt«r 
Museeus  of  Marseilles  (t460)  as  the  compiler  of 
a  pericope  system  of  this  kind.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  at  the  same  time  various  systems  of 
the  kind  eame  into  existence,  e.ff.  Utat  of  Claudian 
4rf  Arrenu  (Clennont),  referred  to  by  Apollin. 
Sidoniua  [Ep.  iv.  11).  These  were  frequently  com- 
bined with  the  older  system.  The  Armenian 
Church  broke  through  its  lectio  continua  only  on 
the  great  feast-days  when  it  had  special  lessons. 
The  Greek  Church  had  a  peculiar  system  of  aahbato- 
kuriaka :  besides  the  leaio  wiUinua  for  the  days 
oi  the  week,  there  wu  also  a  special  system  of 
pericopes  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  (so  in  a  great 
many  Gr.  MSS ;  cf .  C.  R.  Gregory.  Textkrittk,  L 
327  ff.).  Excellent  service  has  i>een  done  by 
E.  Ranke  in  investigating  tbe  very  confused  history 
of  the  varions  pencope  systems.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Charlemagne  was  the  tirst  to  give  attention 
to  this  matter.  Improvements  were  essayed  in 
all  countries,  usually  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
bring  about  uniformi^.  The  Roman  practice 
established  itself  more  and  more  generally.  It 
was  this  Mw  Eomaiuu  that  the  Bmvmers  fimnd 
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to  hand,  and  then  were  many  attempts  at  im- 
[ooTement  These  have  not  ceased  even  in  modern 
times,  nor  has  any  onaDuuicy  beeo  reached 
even  in  the  churches  of  Germany.  In  1898,  e.g., 
in  Pnueia,  bendes  the  usual  lessons  from  uie 
Epistles  and  the  Gospels,  others  were  introduced, 
in  which  OT  passages  were  included.  The  lection- 
ary  put  together  for  Bhineland  hy  Nitzsch,  and  the 
Bavarian  system  revised  by  lliioinaaius,  contain  a 
series  of  OT  lessons  eztenune  over  a  year,  while 
in  the  Palatinate  the  iTatemln  nae  eztmoi  to  a 
four  years'  course. 

There  is  great  uncertain^  as  to  the  motives 
which  indai^  the  choice  of  the  different  perioopes. 
Many  of  them  owed  their  existence  to  chance,  and 
were  afterwards  justihed  by  in^eniona  theories. 

In  the  ancient  Church  the  principle  was  always 
strictly  adhered  to  that  the  reading  of  Scripture 
was  for  the  congregation,  and  most  therefore  be 
intelligible.  When  this  was  not  immediately 
poesable  for  eveiyhody,  the  reading  was  aooom- 
iMnied  hy  translation,  just  as  fonnerly  in  the 
Taignins  of  the  Synagogue.  Jn  the  whole  of  the 
Western  half  of  the  ^pire  Greek  was  almost 
everywhere  read  and  understood.  In  many  parts 
of  Syria  and  E^nrpt  recourse  was  had  to  oral 
explanation,  until  translations  in  the  respective 
tongues  were  made.  In  the  case  of  Jerusalem  we 
know  that  Uie  Greek  lessons  and  also  the  Greek 
sermon  were  immediately  translated  into  Syriao 
for  the  people,  and  when  there  were  pilgrims 
present  from  the  West  a  translation  was  made  for 
them  into  Latin  {Peregr.  Silviae,  p.  W,  Geyer),  In 
the  same  way  in  the  West,  translations  of  the 
Latin  were  given  in  the  Celtic,  Punio,  and  Iberian 
tongues. 

In  any  case  it  was  understood  that  the  whole 
congregation  oonld  foUow  the  reading.  Attention 
to  uie  reading  of  Scripture  is  mentioned  in  an 
episcopal  letter  of  the  4th  oent.  (Petms  Alex,  [f], 
C.  Schmidt,  TU,  new  ser.  iL  4^  6)  as  the  most 
important  rart  of  the  Sunday  regulations.  The 
reading  of  Scripture  was  also  expected  to  produce 
a  direct  eflect  npon  the  hearers.  In  a  great 
number  of  records  of  conversion  the  crisis  was 
reached  suddenly  while  some  passage  ot  Scripture 
was  being  read  in  Divine  service.  AUianasius 
relates  that  the  conversion  of  St.  Anthony  ( Vita, 
eh.  2,  PO  xxvi  841}  was  due  to  his  chanoeaearing 
of  Mt  19**.  Angttstine  remembered  this  at  his 
own  oonvereion,  when,  hearing  a  voioe  say  *  Telle, 
iMe,*  be  took  the  Seriptnre  and  read  Ro  18* 
((West.  viii.  12,  20).  It  was  hearioe  Mt  19* 
read  that  induced  Eypatius,  a  youth  of  18  years, 
to  leave  his  home,  though  the  biographer  states 
naively  enough  that  his  father  bad  previously 
thrashed  him  ( Vita,  hv  Callinious,  p.  9,  ed.  Bono). 
Similar  stories  are  related  of  Babylas  the  actor 
(Mosebos,  PG  Ixxxvi.  2880),  and  of  Simeon  Stylites 
(Lietzmann,  TU,  Srd  sen,  ii  pp.  2,  20,  81,  Syneue- 
arium  Constantiiumolitanwn,  1  Sept). 

Not  until  the  Middle  Ages  did  it  happen  that 
in  almoet  all  churches,  both  Oriental  and  Latin, 
the  Holy  Scripture  was  read  in  a  tongue  un- 
intelligible  to  the  people.  Even  Charlemagne 
would  have  none  ol  this,  and  demanded  that 
wherever  neoessaxy  there  shonld  be  an  interpreter. 
This  practioe,  however,  entirely  ceased,  nntll  in 
the  13th  cent,  some  attempt  was  again  made  to 
have  the  sermon  delivered  in  the  language  of 
the  country.  Thus  a  custom  which  arose  only 
through  UgoMiAiy  of  ecclesiastical  practice  and 
clerical  remissness  was  afterwards  justified  by  the 
theory  that  a  holy  speech  was  seemly  for  the 
Holy  Scripture.  The  abandonment  of  intelli- 
dUnlity  was  connected  with  the  development  of 
the  CathoUo  snrioe  to  a  business  of  the  priests, 
before  and  fur  the  pasdvely  iutsxeated  congrega- 


tion. The  Befonuation  broke  away  from  this 
idea  of  worship  and  from  the  view  of  sawed 

nnintelligihility,  and  returned  to  the  principle  of 
the  ancient  Church. 

UrsKATomK.— p.  GUne,  DU  Vorlttung  htO.  SOtriftm  1m 
G<»ttn(UmM,  1006;  E.  Ruk«,  Pcrttopaniyitem,  1SI7;  Scrive- 
ner, fttt.  '  LecUoiMUT'  in  Smlth-CbMUum,  DCA  U.  HOS. :  G> 
Rictschel,  Lehrb.  dtr  LUurffilc,  L  1900,  jSSfl. :  W.  Casparf. 
m.  '  Perikopen,'  In  PAJT'  xr.  Ul-IM ;  srtt.  In  XapT  iMn 
Oot.  1006  to  bay  1007. 

3.  Preachinr.— The  reading  of  the  Scripture 
was  not  all.  An  attempt  was  made  to  come  still 
more  to  tiie  oongregation's  aid.  To  the  reading 
there  was  nearly  always  added  an  exposition,  with 
a  hortatory,  explanatory,  and  devotional  applica- 
tion (cf.  Lk  4>w  ).  According  to  Jnstin  {Apol.  L 
67),  the  reading  was  folh>wed  1^  an  admonitory 
and  inspiring  address  by  the  preuding  presbyter. 
The  second  Epistle  of  Clement  seems  to  be  a 
homily  on  Is  64-56  (Knopf,  Prevmhens  ZNTW 
iii.  206 ff.;  of.  AetaPetri  c.  Simone,  20;  Augustine, 
de  Civ.  Dei  ixii  8,  p.  611,  9,  10  j  CSEL  xl.  2). 

Often  the  jveaehers  refer  in  the  introduction  of 
the  sermon  to  the  passage  of  Scripture  read.  This 
is  the  practice  of  Augustine,  Ceesarius  of  Aries, 
Petms  ChrysologuB  of  Ravenna,  Chrysostom,  and 
even  Theophanes  Kerameus.  Bede  often  begins, 
'Lectio  sancti  evangelii  quam  modo,  fratres, 
andivimuB  .  .  .'  At  a  later  date  the  words  used 
were,  'Post  ilia  Twha  a.  soriptorae,*  and  hence 
from  the  I4th  cent,  tiie  name  poatilla,  '  postil,' 
was  applied  to  collections  of  sermons  (Nioolaua  of 
Lyra,  Geiler  of  Kavsersberg,  Lntiier,  etc.). 

In  many  cases  tbese  sermons  are  nothing  more 
than  the  devotional  exposition  of  the  Scripture. 
This  is  tiie  nature  of  the  homilies  of  Origen,  who, 
besides  his  commentaries  and  scholia,  expounded 
almost  the  whole  of  the  sacred  Scripture.  We 
are  acquainted  witii  17  homilies  on  Gat.,  13  on 
Exod.,  16  on  Levit,  28  on  Numbers,  13  on  Dent., 
26  on  Joshua,  9  on  Judges,  4  on  1  Sam.  and  1  on 
2  Sam.,  1  on  2  Chron.,  2  on  Ezra,  22  on  Job,  more 
than  100  on  Psalms,  2  on  Proverbs,  8  on  Eccles., 
2  on  Song  of  Sol.,  on  Isaiah,  45  on  Jeremiah, 
14  on  Ezekiel.  There  are  25  homilies  on  Matt.,  89 
on  Luke,  27  on  Acts,  11  on  2  Cat.,  7  on  QaL,  2  on 
Thess.,  1  on  Titus,  18  on  Heb. — altogether  close 
on  600.  In  the  same  war  we  possess  continuous 
expositions  of  whole  booaa  of  the  Bible  in  the 
form  of  sermons  by  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Chry- 
sostom, etc.  In  Lent  there  was  a  sermon  every 
day,  and  on  Sundays  there  were  two.  The  peculiar 
method  followed  by  Chrysostom  is  worthy  of 
remark.  First  he  gives  a  oomplete  practical 
exposition  of  the  passage,  and  then  in  a  seoimd 
put  he  deals  with  some  theme  that  has  often  very 
little  connexion  with  it. 

A  special  kind  of  such  exposition  is  represented 
by  the  discourses  which  Jerome  delivered  in  the 
monaatoy  (ed.  Morin,  in  Atued.  Maredt,  ii.). 
Tbese  have  not  been  preserved  in  their  complete 
form,  bnt  <mly  as  th^  were  writtra  down  freely 
afterwards  from  shorthand  notes.  Occasionally 
he  expounds  a  Psalm,  and  immediately  afterwsjos 
a  passage  from  the  Gospels  {Rev.  Ben.  xix.  SO). 
The  BO-^Ied  little  catecheses  of  Theodore  of  Stu- 
dium  originated  in  the  same  way  (ed.  Anvray  and 
Tongard.  1891 ;  d  A.  Gardner,  Theodore,  p.  ffiiff.). 

But  even  where  sermons  do  not  deal  with  con- 
tinuous passages  in  t^is  way,  as  in  those  of  Petms 
Cbrysologns  of  Bavenna  and  Maximus  of  Turin 
(both  about  460),  the  majority  of  tbem  have  texts 
from  the  Bible  as  their  foundation.  Even  oooa- 
sional  addresses  are  joined  to  a  definite  text,  and 
the  sermons  are  so  full  of  Scripture  rttiEerences, 
that,  despite  their  elevated  rhetoric,  they  amount 
to  centos  made  from  passages  of  the  Bible,  as, 
e.g.,  the  opening  sermon  delivered  by  Gregory  of 
KaziansasattheCoaiMainSSl  (Mand,iii.fi29fIL). 
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Qennadiiui^Fir.  ill.  100)  boasts  of  the  extraordinary 
fadlity  which  his  coxintryman,  Ksfaop  Honoratus 
<^  Mtfteilles,  showed  in  extempm  preaohing,  and 
aoooonts  for  it  mainly  1^  his  lan  aoqnaintanoe 
-with  Scripture. 

It  is  tone  that  in  the  matter  of  preaching,  too, 
the  KUe  had  to  oinnpete  with  the  legends  of  the 
saints.  ChryBOBtom  and  Augnatine  preach  a  great 
deal  about  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  martyrs  and 
the  miracles  of  the  saints.  In  the  collections  of 
sermons  which  are  oharacteristio  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  such  as  the  Momiliariwn  of  Paulas 
Wamefrid*  made  to  the  order  of  Charlemagne,  or 
the  Eomiliae  Tol«tana6,f  sermoaa  of  both  classes 
are  found  side  side.  Later  on  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  wrmortM  d$  tempore  (on  the 
Biblical  pericopea  of  the  Chiuroh  year)  and  de 
aanctit  (on  the  legends  of  the  saints),  e.ff.  by 
Hildebert  of  Tours  (tll34),  Bon&ventara  (11274). 
Heioiich  of  Frimar  (about  1340),  Pelbartfd  Temas- 
Tar  (about  ISOO),  and  many  more. 

Gmerally  apeakin^  in  the  Uiddle  Ages  the 
serm<m fell  more anomore into Uie background  or 
assumed  a  barren  form.  InmanyOrientuchurcheB 
it  ahnost  ceased.  Among  the  Copts  the  only 
preacher  was  the  Patriarch,  and  he  preached  only 
onoe  a  year.  The  Bysaniine  liturgy  has  scarcely  a 
proper  place  for  t^e  sermon.  The  Western  mass 
oan  not  only  do  witho^  it  bat  ia  then  mnoh  more 
«E  a  nnity.  Hence  it  ia  raat  the  sermon  is  often 
a  feature  of  supplementary  services.  But  even 
where  we  find  it  in  ordinary  connexion  with  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  it 
has  wandered  fu  from  its  orijdnal  purpose.  It 
has  become  dogmatic,  and  is  Biuical  only  so  far  as 
ioholaatiidsm  operates  wiUi  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  for  ita  own  pnrposeB.  It  was  otherwise  in 
popular  preaching,  and  especially  meaohing  in  the 
lauguagea  <tf  the  country,  such  as  the  exhortations 
of  the  Franciscans  like  Berthold  of  Begensburg 
(t  1272) ;  the  German  preaching  of  the  mystics  and 
popular  men  like  Tauler  (tl361)  and  Geiler  of 
Kaysersberg  (tlSlO);  and  in  England  Richard 
RoDe  of  Hampole  (t  1349). 

NeTOrtheless  it  must  be  acknowledged  Uiat  it 
was  not  till  Uie  Befonnation  tiiat  preaching  again 
returned  to  ita  task  of  exponndmg  the  Bible. 
Apart  from  exceptional  cases  like  Mathesins's 
sermons  on  Lather's  life,  Sermons  on  the  Cate- 
chism or  the  Hymn-book,  or  even  the  modem  ex- 
periment of  preaching  upon  Schiller,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  acknowledged  in  all  Protestant  Ghurdies  aa 
t^e  exclusive  foundation  of  the  sermon.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that,  partly  throng  the  coercion  of  Uie 
pericope  system,  bat  chiefly  m  conseqnence  of  the 
scholastic  tendency  of  thought  in  the  orthodox 
period,  its  connexion  with  the  text  often  became 
yer^  loose.  In  Pietism,  however,  the  connexion 
agam  gained  strength,  and  to^y  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  the  generu  requisite  of  Proteatant  preach- 
ing  that  it  shonld  be  in  keeping  with  the  text,  or, 
in  other  words,  Biblical.  In  Luther  we  meet  again 
with  the  exposition  of  whole  books  in  a  series  of 
sermons — a  form  that  has  lately  gained  much 
vogue  {e.g.  th«  four  Gospels  in  '  lYedigten  und 
Homilien/  ed.  by  KOiml,  in  association  wiUi  Dry* 
ander,  Frommel,  andPank,  1889  ff.). 

Even  where,  in  opposition  to  the  style  of  homily 
which  follows  the  text  step  by  step  (developed 
with  special  success  by  Menken),  the  so-caned 
thematic  sermon  is  preferred,  not  only  ia  the 
theme  drawn  out  of  the  text  or  chosen  because  of 
its  cloae  eonnexion  with  the  text,  hut  also  in  its 
elaboration  the  effitrt  is  made  to  exhaust  the  text 
as  &r  as  may  be. 

*  F.  WWuid,  In  Bonw«tKh-Se«beiY,  Stvdi*n  lur  Gtfch.  itr 
XlmL  u.  KMu,  L  £. 
I O.  UoriD,  Anted.  Jfanda.  I  UB& 


In  addition  to  this,  we  have  within  reoemt  tames 
the  BiUe-olass  by  way  of  supplement  to  the 
sermon.  It  was  introduced  by  netism  (Golle^nm 
lablicum  directed  by  Spener  and  A.  H.  Francke), 
and  is  beooming  more  and  more  common.  In 
entire  freedom  from  the  compulsion  of  the  pericope, 
which  is  still  followed  in  some  churches,  it  sappUes 
a  connected  system  of  Scriptural  exposition. 

Ijnunu.— Herfaw,  GmcA.  dtr  Pndifft,  ia»7 ;  ScUu,  in 
PR£*Tr.  6SS-7i7;  MdtMteluPntUattn,  ed.  A.  K.  8<di6nbufa, 
S  Tols.  188S-n ;  G.  CnieL  OmcA.  dtr  dtuUdim  Prtdigt  im 
MUUmt,  1S70;  P.  R.  A^ert,  J>U  OeteA,  dtr  PnS^  «i 
DmatMani  bU  LKOar,  lSM-46 ;  P.  Laadmuin.  'Dm  Pto- 
dlgtwawn  In  WMtpbklen  In  dor  latatan  Z«it  dea  IDtteMtaa ' 
iVimnfonitatlomgtaekieUL  Fnnohungtn,  \.\  1900;  L.  Pfl«srcr, 
0*achiehU  dt$  Pr^digiwatna  in  AroMfruni,  1907 ;  P.  Drews, 
PndigtimUtJahrkwntUrt,  190S;  C  CLmta,  Prtdiat  wid 
WUjMlUr  IVrt,  1900 :  E.  Bindemaiin,  Die  £ad«utwna  «*  AT 
/armChfiml.Pndlat,im:  A.  Meinbof. DU  WiektigttUdtr 
BibeUuitds  /Ot  dot  OefMMuffMm  und  ikrt  itB*etmdm(g$  0*- 
taUvng.WOt;  E.  C  Darrui,  A  Hittorv  nf  FnaetdMg,VH6i 
J.  Kar,  X«etU)WMtA«£7i«torv4^PrMsJUtv,  1888. 

3.  Catechetics. — Besides  the  sermon  as  a  means 
of  explaining  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  must  not 
forget  the  instruction  given  in  eatechetioa.  In  the 
olassio  form  which  it  Mwe  in  the  ancioit  Ghureh 
this  began  with  a  survey  of  Bible-history,  having 
regard  to  its  typological  and  aUegoriciu  sigm- 
ficance.  A  splendid  instanoe  is  given  in  the  newly- 
discovered  work  of  IrensBUB  entitled  Wt  MtniiM 
roC  da-ocTTiAtxoE!  K^fiyiuunt  [TU  xxxi.  1,  1907).  In 
Jerusalem  during  tiie  Lent  season  three  nonn 
daily  were  given  to  this  instmetion  (Per»r.  Al> 
viae,  p.  97 ;  cf.  Augustine,  de  Oattc/ttg.  riMniw). 

With  regard  to  the  cateohumena,  the  teacner 
could  take  for  granted  their  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  Holy  SCTiptures.  The  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture took  place  danng  the  first  part  of  toe  service, 
to  whkii  oatechomens  were  admitted  (muM  eat*- 
eAunwfiorwm) ;  they,  indeed,  were  the  *  hearers' 
{iKpwifuvet).  Over  and  above  this,  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem exhorted  his  catechumens  to  duigent  read- 
ing in  private  of  the  Scriptures  recognized  by  the 
Church  {Cai.  iv.  33  £,  PG  xxxiii.  4S3).  In  the 
West,  indeed,  the  creed  {aymbolum)  was  more 
emphasized  than  the  sacrea  Scriptures,  and  so  it 
happened  that,  as  time  went  on,  instraotion  in  the 
Bible  recdved  Less  attention,  ^e  age  of  Cliaiie- 
m^e  was  content  with  the  Decal^foe  and  the 
Paternoster. 

This  catechetical  tradition  influenced  even 
Luther,  although,  so  far  as  was  possible,  he  strove 
for  the  widetung  and  deepening  of  Bible  know- 
ledge. When  the  practice  of  catechetics  received 
a  fresh  lease  of  life  in  connexion  with  oonfirmatian 
under  pietistic  influence,  Biblical  material  came  to 
be  more  handled  again,  and  nowadays  the  cate- 
chism most  favoured  is  that  which  addnces  many 
Bible-texts  as  proofs  or  is  altogether  oonched  in 
Biblical  phraseology.  Bible-history  forms  a  main 
subject  of  popular  education.  Where  this  ia  not 
the  case,  or  ue  religiona  aspect  is  neglected,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  make  np,  for  what  has  ben 
missed,  by  Sunday  Schools  and  Children's  Services. 
The  modem  tendency  of  the  Herbart-Ziller  school 
to  make  the  Biblical  history  yield  to  other  narra- 
tives (Marchen,  Robinson  Crusoe)  undervalues  the 
religious  and  moral,  and  therefore  the  peedagogic, 
value  of  the  Scriptures.  Modem  theology  of  the 
historico-oritioal  sebool,  too,  has  nuaed  many  objec- 
tions to  the  old  method  of  treating  Bible-history. 
It  Lb  not,  however,  merely  a  matter  of  history,  but 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  handled.  Bible-hutoiy 
is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  tiie 
history  of  humanity.  For  us  it  is  but  a  hutoiy  of 
faith.  The  important  feature  is  not  the  know- 
ledge of  history,  but  the  percepti<m  of  faith.  The 
aim  mast  be  to  get  the  child  to  reach  beyond  the 
history  into  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  and  the 
perfection  of  Christ.  This  being  so,  the  newer 
critical  Biblical  scienee  sets  relic^ous  instmetion 
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the  diffieolt  tuk  of  maldng  the  Bible  a  oheTished 
and  belored  book  to  tiie  omld,  of  inreating  it  with 
honour  and  aathority  in  his  eresi  and  at  ue  aame 
time  of  maldng  him  adopt  snoii  an  attitude  towards 
it  as  the  knowledge  of  aefecta  and  mifltakee  in  ita 
reocnd  of  history  and  natural  history  will  not  dis- 
turb. See  art.  CATBomsHS  ahd  Gatbchizatioii. 

Imunras.— H.  VoUmer,  'Battr.  max  Owoh.  dea  blbL  UutM^ 
riohts,'  In  JftttMI.  <tor  OawUsek.  /.  dtvUeks  SnMtmgt-  wul 
Sekulmek.  loot,  ManaUehrift  f.  d.  kiroM.  PnueU,  UXM, 
Hid  SvanoilMu  RtiiaiatuUkrt,  1006 ;  Cupul  «rt.  ^Qtmsb. 
1)UiI1k1i«,'  iaPRX*.  tL  ei»-SS;  J.  HoAnum,  iH«  k.  Sckri/U 
•fn  F«U*-  tWMl  SOmO^  im  ttr  VmrgamoitiJM.  IMS;  B. 
Cfar.  Achriti. -Pw  JOrtg  oh  >ate*»t  zSntSA,iai»;B. 
Kwrtn^  jarfiifiwiH,  u.  n§I^imtmlmi1M,iSl>». 

J.  Prayer  and  pndae.— To  the  direot  devotional 
ae  of  the  Bible  in  reading  and  exposition  there 
have  to  be  added  yet  other  elements  of  Biblioal 
origitt.  Nearly  all  the  litargical  formnke— Amen, 
Aluluia,  Hoaanna,  Kyiie  Eleison,  Gloria,  and  Pax 
—find  a  plaoe  hoe.  The  dngle  exoeption  to  this 
in  tiie  aneient  Chziatian  litnzgy  is  tlie  Swtum 
Corda,  whose  origin  still  remains  nnoertain.  The 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  to  be  heard  at  erery 
Christian  serrioe,  is  BiUical,  and  ao  also  are  the 
different  forms  of  the  Benedii^Mia.  TheBeformed 
Church ea  have  also  the  Decalogue  as  a  part  of  the 
service,  while — ^the  difference  is  nxninoant — tiie 
Lutherans  adhere  to  tiie  Credo  of  the  Catholio  mass, 
osnally  in  tiie  form  of  a  hymn  oi  ftitb.  The 
foundation  and  the  language  of  most  prayera  are 
Biblical  Often  whole  Fsalms  ate  taken  orer,  or 
single  passages  from  the  Psalms  are  worked  in. 
The  Psalter  as  the  prayer-book  of  personal  de- 
Totion  is  dealt  with  in  Ti.  i  and  3. 

Then  also  there  is  the  singing  of  p**^"**  In  the 
ritual  of  the  Tem^e  this  ftwmed  a  moat  impcHrtant 
part  of  the  semoe,  almost  all  the  spoken  part. 
In  meetintn  of  the  Synagogue  also  it  had  a  part 
to  play.  80  it  was  immeoiately  adopted  by  the 
Christians  and  diligently  cultivated.  It  is  dis- 
puted whether  ^\^,  Hfoxn,  <pltiU  wrtv/utTuni 
(Col  3**,  Eph  6")  we  axe  to  nndeistaiid  the  Psalnu 
of  tiie  Or  or  specdally  Christian  poems  (or  both 
together).  The  eanimieal  Psalta  was  of  oooiae 
eompleted,  but  the  poetry  of  the  SynagoB;ue  was 
not  yet  exhaosted,  as  is  witnessed  m  the  eighteen 
'  Psalms  of  Solomon  *  from  the  periodsubset^uent  to 
aa  68.  The  exalted  mood  of  the  early  Chnstians, 
the  wcmderful  experience  of  the  new  stdvation, 
must  hare  fostered  poetxy.  I  Co  14*  as  well 
as  Pliny's  statement  'Christo  quan  deo  eanuen 
dieere'  suggest  new  Christian  poems. 


We  find 


samples  of  theee  in  1  Ti  8»«,  Rev  ll"-  12»*  1B«- 
29U.VfK,  But  these  fragments,  like  the  hymns  in 
Luke's  Gospel  {MagntMot  V^,  Bmedienu  1**^, 
Nunc  Dimiku  Gloria  2"  [ct  19^)  show  dear 
dependence  upcmthe  OT  patterns.  In  their  form, 
to^  they  follow  the  Semitic  rhythm  and  not  the 
Clreek  prosody.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
eleven  psalms  of  repentance  in  the  Piatit  Sophia 
which  are  modelled  on  the  Biblical  psalms.  The 
Greek  form  was  first  brought  into  Christianity  by 
tiie  heads  of  Gnostic  schools  who  were  possMsed 
tA  literary  culture.  The  Moratorian  Fragment 
mentions  Maroionite  and  BasUidian  psalms.  The 
Naassene  hymn  in  Hippolytus,  v.  10,  already 
possesses  the  Greek  form,  as  does  also  the  hymn  to 
Christ  in  Clemens  Alex.  {P<ud.  iiL  12  fin.).  The 
hymns  of  the  Syrian  Bardesanee  and  his  son  Har- 
monius  were  famous,  and  it  was  to  repress  them 
that  Ephraim  wrote  others.  At  the  same  time, 
Amlnoee  in  tiie  Wei^laid  the  foundation  of  Latin 
hyrnndf^.  ^le  poems  ctf  Gregwy  If arianzos 
and  Syneidna  are  not  mueh  ocmoemed  witii  oon- 
gieganonal  worship.  At  this  time,  however,  a 
tmaraqy  made  itself  felt  in  the  Churdi  to  have 
^  ooogiegational  pndse  restricted  to  tiie  Canuiioal 
FMlter  (irtdeh  inolwled,  in  addition  to  the  ISO 


[151]  Psalms,  the  9  [101  «l«al,ean<tea:  Ex  16,  IHS2, 
1  S  2,  Hab  S,  Jon  2,  Dn  3  [Adog],  Lk  1,  2,  as  they 
are  gathered  together  in  Codex  A  and  in  a  great 
number  of  enbeeqaent  MSS  and  litnrgies)  in  order 
to  counteract  the  attempts  of  heretics  (Ariuis, 
ApoIUnariste,  etc)  to  misuse  the  Churdi  Imnns 
for  their  own  speoial  ends  (see  Cone  Iju>d.  363  [11, 
Can.  50 1  ^  M  Uutrumbi  if«X/Mte  \iywB<u  ^  n 
iKKKriaUf.  odM  dwiWro  |8i/SXIa  \  cf.  Theodore^  ES 
u.  24[19],  iii.  I0[6],  iv.  22[19]).  The^porf.  Omrftt. 
(iL  57)  require  the  singing  01  the  Davidio  pealnu  be- 
tween the  readings  from  Scriptore.  Two  tendencies 
thus  run  through  the  whole  history  of  Churdi 
praise.  The  more  severe  of  these  adhues  to  the 
ffiUiealpaalma.  They  formed  the  basis  of  mediaeval 
worship,  and  stiU  hold  the  ehief  plaoe  with  Bmnan 
Cathohoa  and  Anglicans.  In  the  striotiy  Calvin- 
istio  Churchea  they  were  in  invariable  use,  thoiu^ 
in  paraphrastic  versions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
CbuToh  has  never  ceased  to  produce  poetry.  In- 
flnenoed  by  the  Syrians,  Bomanua  brought  oymns 
to  tiie  Greeks  m  the  6th  outoxy.  Jolm  v& 
Damascus  put  in  place  of  soob  free  oompodtions 
the  more  correct  and  formal  Canon,  which  is  still 
used  fai^  aU  the  Oriental  Churches,  Greek  and 
Slavonic.  In  the  West,  from  the  time  of  Ambrose 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  an 
unbroken  line  of  hynui*writm.  and  soon  alongside 
of  the  Latin  bymna  of  the  Cnuroh  otiiera  in  tiie 
popular  speech  were  abundant.  In  Germany  these 
were  specially  numerous,  and  the  Beformauon  in- 
troduced a  new  and  powerful  stimulus.  By  theii 
paraphrases  of  what  was  ancient  and  thdr  new 
compositions,  Luther,  Paul  Gerhard t,  and  many 
others  have  supplied  ub  vrith  the  highest  that 
is  posnble  in  uie  strong  and  fervent  expreasicHi 
of  Christian  faith  and  pious  feeling.  Here  the 
Biblical  psalm  is  found  usually  in  the  form  of  the 
motet,  which  is  sung  by  the  choir  as  an  additi<m  to 
the  congregational  praise.  From  the  veiy  begin. 
uing  tile  Lutheran  Chnrohes  have  devoted  special 
attrition  to  praise,  and  thereby  not  only  has 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  beui  roused  to  new 
aotivi^,  but  the  later  Calvinistic  Church  has  been 
induced  to  permit,  alongside  of  the  Psalms,  hymns 
which  in  toe  meantime  displace  the  old  psalms 
more  and  more.  In  view  01  what  has  berai  said 
about  the  ancient  Chnroh^  it  is  certainly  not 
mere  chance  that  in  Dissenting  circles  hymns  play 
such  an  important  part.  A  ^ious  Moravian  legiti- 
mizes his  opinions  \ss  declaring  them  to  'oonlorm 
to  Scodptttze  and  the  hymns.' 

It  has  to  be  said  uat  the  diatinotitm  between 
Biblioal  psalms  and  Church  hymns  is  in  the  main  a 
formal  one.  Often  the  hymn  is  nothing  but  a  free 
poetic  rendering  of  the  psalm :  cf.  t.g.  Lather's 
*Ein  feste  Bur^  with  Ps  46  and  ' Ans  tiefer  Not' 
with  Ps  ISO.  The  oongregation  is  rightly  kept  in 
mind  of  this  by  the  quotation  of  tiie  text  In  the 
hymn-books.  The  best  and  most  effective  hymns 
are  of  this  nature,  and  they  show  to  great  advan- 
tage when  compared  with  the  martyrolatry  of  Greek 
and  Roman  hymns  and  the  sweet  emptiness  of  the 
hymns  belonging  to  modem  sects,  instead  of  anv 
oppoaiticm  between  BiUical  psalms  and  Churon 
hjrmns,  it  is,  in  faot,  mme  oorrect  to  speak  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  effect  of  Biblioal  hymns  upon 
Christian  worahip,  and  it  will  be  ionnaimpoaable 
to  rate  e^ier  too  hi^^y. 

LtissArasB.— p.  Drawa,aTt.  'IJtDrslHlMRitBMln,'laPAV 
zL  fitf-se?:  P.  H.  Chue,  'The  Lord's  Pnmr  In  ths  Estfr 

OhDich,'  Srs  L  S,  ISei ;  Bd.  tod  der  G^bt.  2>M  OfM  fn  dtr 
m,  OhrUUnMt,  ISOl;  P.  Wagner,  *ulMr  PMlmoD  und 
PMlmengeMLna;  Im  chnitl.  Altsrtum,'  In  JUm.  QuortalKAr. 
xlL  1808,  Mfr-STV;  G.  RletKbel,  P.  Dmrs,  H.  Hsrlnc,  R. 
Wolku,  R.  BnddMisiv,  Fr.  NielMn,  art.  •  Kli<AanUa(C'  In 
PRS*  X.  8W-US:  DaniSi,  TKnavnu  ibyiwwIaffinM,  1841IL; 
Clarlst  snd  Psrandnw.  ^ntiMo^  maM  asm^^ 

IM. i  Ph.Wa^snisg«n>« dmiMmKiramlUd, UU& ; 
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A.  Fischer  and  W.  TBmp*!,  Dot  dmiMu  tvaaotUteJkt  Kir^ 

eMmlted  ds*  llten  Jahrh.  1004  S. ;  Pr.  ^tta,  *  E^MM  Bm  W 
pnwr  Oott,'  2>M  Linfar  LuUun,  UU;  JnUu. INet.  ^rifrnMto- 
5.  Biblical  symbolism.— It  was  not  o-ly  the 
spoken  word  that  was  Biblical.  The  whole  aerrice 
was  intended  to  bear  a  Biblical  stamp.  This,  it  is 
true,  involved  a  great  danger.  The  NT  has  little 
to  say  on  the  sobject  of  worship ;  the  OT  has  a 
{[Teat  deal.  This  being  so,  it  soon  happened  that 
in  the  Christian  service  analtwiee  were  discovered 
with  the  OT  priestly  and  saorifioial  system,  and  tiie 
service  was  thus  lowered  to  a  pre-  and  snb-Christiau 
level.  We  find  the  folleet  expression  of  this  in 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  whose  work  on  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  troth  is  just  an  all^oricij  transfer- 
ence to  Christianity  of  the  OT  sacrificial  laws. 
The  later  Greek  Mystagogy  (Theodore  of  Andida, 
llth  eent.)  made  an  endeavour  to  carry  through 
the  idea  of  a  parallelism  between  the  tustory  of 
salvation  (especiaUy  the  life  of  Jesus)  and  the 
Utorgy.  In  the  West,  Isidore  of  Seville  (tfl36), 
in  his  de  Offidis  ecclenattieit,  set  the  precedent  of 
jostifying  all  Church  uaaxet  by  the  Bible  (cf. 
Babanns  Mauros,  de  CUneorum  itutitutione,  de 
Seelenattiea  disci^lina ;  Walaftid  Strabo,  de  Ex- 
ordiit  et  mcreTumtv  nnm  teete».t  WUh.  Donuidns, 
SatMmaUdmnorumoffieionmi  Honorinsof  Antun, 
Sacramentarium]. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  thetie  interpretations 
of  Divine  service,  written  for  the  instmouon  of  the 
elergy,  fowul  their  way  among  the  people,  bnt 
from  the  walls  of  the  chnreh  the  Bible  stories 
and  ideas  shone  down  even  npon  the  nnleamed. 
In  beantifol  pictures.  The  large  wall-spaces  of 
the  ancient  Christian  basilicas  {e.g.  Santa  Maria 
Magnore)  formed  early  picture-books  of  this  kind. 
In  toe  East  an  extremely  complicated  system  of 
deoorating  dinrch -interiors  was  established,  partly 
in  blilliut  mosaic  (Ha«ia  Sophia,  San  Marco, 
Capella  Palatina  at  Palermo),  partly  in  varied 
colours  (oave-churchee  of  Capjwdocia,  the  monas^ 
teries  on  Athos).  The  Roman  churches  of  the 
West  were  also,  as  a  rule,  richly  decorated. 
Gothic  art  resolved  those  picture  -  cycles  into  a 
nrstem  of  statues,  into  croups  of  sculpture.  The 
Benaissance  baroco  and  rococo  returned  to  ool- 
oued  decorations,  though  Uw  original  ednoa- 
tive  purpose  now  disappeared  behindthe  artistio 
idea  of  ornamentation.  The  Biblical  stories  had 
occasionally  to  yield  to  the  aocessoiy  of  lovely 
landscape  (as  in  Poussin's  pictures  in  8.  Pietro  ai 
Monti  in  Rome).  According  to  the  principles  of 
the  newer  art,  the  understanding  of  the  pious  be- 
holder can  no  longer  be  hdped.  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  by  inscriptions.  80  ftv  as  Lutheran 
Protestantism  is  ooncemed,  the  pictures  which 
decorate  the  panels  of  the  gtdlenes  in  churches 
are  only  by  way  of  ornament.  They  are  far  too 
ranall  to  be  effective.  Lately,  Ed.  von  Gebhardt 
has  endeavoured  with  great  success  to  decorate 
the  Friedenskirche  at  DUsseldorf  witii  large  and 
effective  Gospel  deagns.  Calvinism  rejeets  entirely, 
or  rather  forbids,  every  kind  of  pictorial  ornamenta- 
tion. Instead,  it  makes  some  Biblical  text  in  large 
letters  speak  from  the  wall  to  the  assembled  con- 
BTCwation.  In  the  17th  cent.,  when  the  Graf  von 
Dohaa,  till  then  a  Lutheran,  turned  Calvinist,  the 
fwnily  tombstMie  at  the  church  of  Mohmngen 
(Prussia),  which  was  ornamented  wiUi  a  repre- 
sentetioD  of  the  Holy  Trinitw,  was  whitened  and 
inscribed  with  verses  from  tne  Bible.  Calvinism 
^  also  in  some  cases  made  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  take  the  place  of  organ  music.  The  liturgy 
bM;inB  with  the  recitation  of  the  Decalogue.  In 
this  domain  it  is  the  Bifalo— in  somewhat  Iwal 
nshion  indeed— that  rules  the  whole  Divine  service. 

PBV  m.  eu-OI:  p.  DnwsTnbaL  And. 


p.  4Slff.i  B.  van  DolwcUitK,  Aw.  2«itMlb-.xiL,lMS,p.6MtE,: 
F.  B.  Briffbtmui,  JITiSt  Ix.,  1906 ;  }.  Saoer,  SymbotUt  dM 
KinhmgtbdMdet  u,  ttiiur  Aut$UiUwv  in  d*r  Avgaanmg  dm 
MHUtaUmrt,  lOOS ;  P.  X.  Kraow,  Gtatk.  dtr  kUrM,  Kvmat, 
1880-97,  L  S8SIL,  fL  S2,  SStL:  H.  BrocUuuu,  Dia  ftuut  in 
Atium-KUttmm,im;  H.  Rott  ud  K.  UtebsL  •  KWnuUt. 
DenkmUer '  In  Flckv^  Stwflm  dto- eJbvti. 

VI.  The  Bible  is  private  use.—i.  The 
Bible  in  the  Christian  home.— The  Bible  was  not 
only  a  book  to  be  used  by  learned  theologians  or 
for  liturgical  pnrpoees.  from  the  first  ana  always 
it  aimed  at  being  the  devotional  book  of  every 
Christian.  That  was  its  special  end  and  value. 
At  the  time  of  Jesus  the  Jews  had  the  OT,  and,  as 
Wellhausen  says,  '  Die  Bibel  war  die  Fibel,*  '  The 
Bible  was  the  first  reading-book.'  Timothy  knew 
the  Holv  Scriptures 'from  a  child' (2  Ti3»).  Soms 
of  the  books  of  tiie  NT  were  written  as  aids  to 
private  devotion  (Lk  1'"*).  The  passage  2  Ti  S* 
applies  not  only  to  the  public  out  also  to  the 
private  use  of  the  Bible.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  esrly  period  many  Christians  were  limited  to 
the  pubuc  reading;  of  the  Bible,  as  they  possessed 
no  books  of  their  own.  In  the  opinion  of 
presrat  writer,  however,  the  number  of  Bibles  to 
be  found  in  private  houses  in  the  first  three  ocn* 
tnries  has  been  under-estimated  by  Prof.  C.  Bigg 
( The  Ckvreh's  Tatk  under  the  Roman  Empire,  1905, 
p.  28).  Paul  presupposes  quite  a  remarkable 
aoqnsintance  with  the  OT  among  the  members 
of  his  Churches.  Polyearp  writes  to  the  Church 
at  Phllippi  (IS*):  'Cmifido  enim  vos  beneezod- 
tatos  esse  in  sacrb  litteris.*  We  lean  from  Ter- 
tullian  that  the  reading  of  the  BiUe  in  eommm 
was  one  of  the  raactices  of  the  Christian  bmne, 
and  he  urges  this  fact  as  an  argument  against 
'mixed*  marria£(es,  because  in  such  a  case  the 
custom  becomes  impracticable  {ad  Uxorem,  ii.  8). 
In  the  DidcuecUiaqf  the  Apottlu  (oh.  it)  Christians 
are  exhorted  In  the  followingterms :  '  Sit  at  home 
and  read  in  the  Law,  in  the  Book  of  Kings  and  in 
the  Prophets  and  in  the  Gospel  which  is  their 
fulfilment,'  while  in  oh,  xxii.  the  rod  of  discipline 
(Pr  IS»  iy»  23»)  is  interpreted  as  the  wonl  of  God, 
m  which  youth  must  be  diligently  instructed. 
FamiW  imyers,  as  weO  as  tiraSs  of  the  Chnreh, 
an  Bibucal  in  chanoter.  The  morning -pn^ 
makes  reference  to  Uc  2**,  the  evening-prayer  to 
Vb  118  and  Lk  2*"^.  The  grace  before  meat,jn«* 
served  in  Contt.  Apott.  (viL  49),  is  drawn  fiom 
Gn  48>*,  Ps  136».  2  Co  9*.  The  real  prayer-book 
is  the  Psalter ;  Christian  maidens  sit  at  the  distaff 
and  sing  about  tiie  Divine  revelation  (Tatian,  Orat. 
33) ;  husband  and  wife  entertain  one  another  with 
psalms  and  hymns,  and  vie  with  one  another  as  to 
who  shall  best  sing  to  God's  praise  (Tertullian,  ad 
Uxorem,  iL  8).  On  tiie  occasion  of  Monica's  death, 
when  Augustine  and  his  son  Adeodatns  were  over- 
come by  grief,  Euodins  took  the  Psalter  and  in- 
toned toe  100th  Ps.,  all  present  making  response 
(Angnstine,  Cot^ue.  ix.  81).  All  the  teachers  of 
the  first  centuries  oounted  upon  this  private  use 
of  the  Scripture,  and  encouraged  it  (Justin,  Apcl. 
44;  Cyprian,  Ep.  L  ad  Donatum).  Pampbilus  is 
said  always  to  have  kept  copies  ready  to  give  to 
Christians  who  desired  them  (Bierenyrans,  ad 
Jtuf,  i.  9).  The  Acts  of  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  Ghristians 
honoured  and  defended  the  Bible  as  their  sacred 
possession  and  thnr  dearest  treasure.  Mwe  than 
one  martyr  was  discovered  while  reading  the 
Scripture,  and  brought  to  account  for  it,  e.g., 
Euplius  of  Catana,  who  read  Mt  6"  10*"  before 
the  judge,  and,  when  asked  why  he  had  not  obeyed 
the  Emperor's  inimiction  (dated  &4th  Feb.  SOS)  to 
deliver  up  all  Bibles,  quiet^  answarad :  '  Quia 
Chiistianua  sum  et  tradere  lum  licebat  maglsque 
expedit  mori  quam  tradere'  (ef.  Mori.  *.  JrwiiM,  ud 
Eusetans,  IfaH.  FtU.  8.  4).  The  ze^tneh  whkh 
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TM  made  againat  tlw  Gathdiofl  hv  the  Donatiata, 
'velnt  traditoras  in  peraeoutione  mriiumun  scrip- 
tarantm,'  was  keenly  felt  by  the  former  as  an  attack 
upon  their  Christianity.  No  diflerence  was  made 
later  on  when  the  time  of  Constantine  began  to  see 
the  masses  streaming  into  the  Christian  Churches, 
except  tiuA  exhortations  to  use  the  Bible  at  home 
were  rendoed  more  fre^oent  by  the  nuilect  of  the 
eurtom.  Chrysostom  aaeomes  that  his  hearers  pos- 
sess a  Bible,  in  which  they  can  read  the  text  at 
home  i  if  th^  do  not,  he  n^ces  them  to  buy  one. 
In  many  places  a  Bible  was  px»bably  laid  oat  for 
public  use.  The  lending  of  sacred  books  was  con- 
sidered to  be  pleasing  to  God.  The  diligent  reading 
<^  the  Bible  took  a  speeialty  high  place  among  the 
Tirtoes  uid  merits  of  holy  men  and  women.  The 
acqnaintance  which  these  people  had  with  the  Bible 
was  really  astonishing.  The  sermons  of  the  great 
preachers  of  the  time  were  composed  of  Biblical 

2 notations,  and  preachers  oonnted  upon  their 
earers  to  take  note  of  and  understand  them. 
Filgrimagee  to  the  soenes  of  sacred  stovy,  which 
at  thu  time  were  becoming  more  and  more 
eMnmon,  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  a 
eertain  knowledge  of  localities,  however  superficial 
and  BuperstitiooH  it  may  hare  been.  The  Aqni- 
tanian  pilgrim  (Silvia  or  Ethraia!)  informs  us  that 
at  each  place  the  pertinent  passage  of  Scripture 
was  read  to  the  pilgrims. 

With  the  collapse  of  Uie  ancient  dviliaation 
and  the  decay  of  leamii^.  the  foUomng  oentnrieis 
naturally  enoush,  brought  a  decline  in  the  reading 
of  the  Bible.  Tbere  came  times  when  it  was  rare  to 
find  the  art  of  reading  outside  the  monasteries.  Per- 
haps in  the  boudoir  of  a  great  lady  tliere  was  still 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Virgil, 
llie  laity,  whether  prince  or  peasant,  and  even  tiie 
aeenlu  priests,  were  illiterate.  We  hear  etmkplidnte 
about  tne  met^gre  acquaintance  with  tiie  Bible  to 
be  found  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  olergy.  Charle- 
magne had  to  insist  upon  every  priest  Knowing  at 
least  the  Catechism.  Fetms  Dwniani  (f  1072)  and 
ifineas  Silvio  (Pius  n.,  1 1464)  complained  similarly 
of  tike  small  knowledge  which  priests  possessed  as 
OMnptred  with  heretios.  The  rable  exerted  only  an 
indirect  influence  throncAi  the  medium  of  preachmg, 
poetry,  and  pictures,  aiu  even  tiiat  was  shared  with 
much  other  material.  It  was  not  till  the  12th  cent, 
that  the  people  agun  began  to  show  a  wide  interest 
in  the  Bible  as  such.  This  movement,  though 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Church,  and  occa- 
simally  violently  opposed,  continued  and  increased 
In  int^dty  and  extent  in  proportion  as  eodesiastio 
theology  and  inety  became  dissociated  from  the 
Bible.  There  were  circles  where  Biblicism  went 
•0  far  as  to  remove  from  t^e  Bible  everything  that 
was  not  strictly  Biblical,  as,  e.g.,  the  prefaces — a 
porism  to  whicn  sometimes  even  the  prologue  to 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  (1^-*)  was  sacrificed.  Bat 
though  uie  Bible  was  really  the  devotional  hook  ai 
these  circles  (Thomas  k  Kempis,  Geiler  of  Kaysers- 
he^onSightJUadinffofthgBibU),the<Anlealhem' 
selves  were  limited.  Only  few  possessed  a  Bible, 
and  the  attempts  to  make  it  accessible  to  aU  in  the 
adjoining  rooms  of  churches  benefited  only  indi- 
vionals,  and  helped  study  rather  than  devotion. 

With  the  aid  of  the  new  art  of  printing  the 
Reformation  first  made  the  Bible  in  reality  the 
people's  book.  From  that  point  onward  one  can 
speak  of  daily  Bible-reading  as  a  Christian  duty. 
Along  with  the  hymn-book  and  the  Catechism,  it 
is  the  only  book  that  many  evangelical  Christians 
loiow.  It  is  their  manual  of  devotion,  and  still 
more  their  reading-book.  The  wider  drculation 
of  tiie  Bible,  which  followed  the  improvements 
eflbcted  upon  printing,  made  its  acquirement  In- 
ereasiogly  May.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
ocnnpention  inexeaied.  Thus  we  find  that^  limnl- 


taneonsly  witii  the  widest  circulation  of  tb»  Bible 
which  has  ever  been  reached,  there  is  a  decline  in 
the  pious  use  of  it.  Here,  however,  there  is  this 
oomiort  to  be  laid  to  heart,  that  where  it  is  read 
a  really  pious  deeire  is  the  motive.  Many  German 
Bibles  are  wisely  prefaced  by  A.  H.  Francke's 
fine  '  KuTzer  Unterricht,  wie  man  die  h.  Schrift 
£U  seiner  wahren  Erbaunng  lesen  solle.*  Thai 
also  the  emphasizing  of  the  supreme  verses  of 
Scripture  by  speoial  type,  which  we  find  in  many 
Biblee,  is  significant.  These  are  the  utterances 
in  which  tiie  testimoniwn  SpirituM  Sancti  inter' 
nwn  ever  reveals  itself  in  experience,  in  which  the 
troubled  soul  finds  richest  consolation,  inspiration, 
and  strength.  We  find  this  illustrated  m  an  old 
family  Bible  mentioned  1^  Hesselbacher.  It  was 
underlined  in  the  18th  cent,  by  his  great-grand- 
father in  four  different  coIootb.  'What  touched 
the  sin  of  my  heart: — Black.  What  inspired  me 
to  good;— Blue.  What  comforted  me  in  sorrow,: 
— Red.  What  promised  me  the  grace  of  God  in 
eternity : — Gold '  (cf.  wiUi  this  the  Gospels  men- 
tioned above,  p.  SSS**,  belonging  to  the  14th  cent,  and 
written  in  four  colours  of  ink,  in  order  to  see  the 
difference  between  the  objective  treatment  of  the 
Bible  by  the  Catholics  and  its  subjective  treatment 
by  the  Evangelicals,  who  always  Itept  in  view  the 
thirst  of  their  own  sinful  hearts  for  comfort). 
Naturally,  we  have  no  documentary  evidence  of 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  families  or  in  retire- 
ment. An  nnasually  favourable  opportunity  is 
affiwded  in  the  letten  of  Bismarck  to  his  wife, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  Bible  was  read 
daily  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  one,  too, 
who  was  oertainly  no  pietist.  Naturally,  in 
bic^praphies  and  memoirs  there  is  little  said  of 
the  devotional  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  quiet 
eloset  or  in  the  small  temily-eircle ;  it  is  taken  for 
granted  or  oonsidered  immaterial.  All  true  efl'ect 
of  Bible-reading  takee  place  in  secret.  So  far  as 
it  is  poeeible  to  observe,  it  would  seem  that  the 
desire  for  God's  word  and  the  eternal  truth  which 
the  Bible  contains  is  again  on  the  increase  (A.  W. 
Bobinson,  Co-cp«ration  with  Qod,  1908,  114). 

LimuTUkm.— Bartiett  sod  Peters,  Tht  MUi  for  Hamt  end 
&AM>^,l9aB;  C  a  MetitaSere,  3%«  AMt/trfrosM JbmfAw. 

1890, 18M. 

3.  B!ble-readins[  by  tiie  laity. — In  the  andent 
Church  every  Christian  could  obtain  access  to  the 
Bible,  and  exhortations  to  read  it  were  general. 
Theideaoharacteristicoflate  Jodaism,  that  certain 
Scriptoree  were  to  be  confined  to  a  select  drcle.  la 
to  be  found  only  in  the  peendo^ementine  Homiues 
—a  fact  which  is  to  be  connected  with  the  sectarian- 
isms of  Jewish  Christianity  and  esoteric  literature. 
Elsewhere  the  warning  is  limited  to  the  reading  of 
heretical  works  (Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  CatetA,  iv.  38). 
The  sacred  Scriptures  included  those  which  were 
fat  use  in  church  and  thoee  whieh  vere  for  private 
devotional  use  (d  Mnzat.  Canon,  on  the  Snepherd 
of  Hennas).  But  the  canonical  Boriptures  were 
to  be  within  everybody's  reach,  Athanasius  re- 
proaches heretics  with  preventing  people  from 
reading  the  Bible.  Chrysostom  oomhats  the  idea 
prevalent  among  the  laity  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  was  a  ^ing  Ua  the  clerey  and  monks.  Later 
on  this  giving  up  of  the  Bible  on  the  part  of  the 
laity  led  to  its  bemg  withdrawn  altogether,  exaotiy 
as  in  the  case  of  the  commnnion  cup.  There  came 
a  time  when  laymen  oould  not  read,  and  when  they 
had  again  learned  the  art  they  were  not  allowed 
to  rewl  the  Bible.  This  was  part  of  the  mediaeval 
system  of  keeping  the  laity  in  dependence  npon 
ecclenasticel  authority,  and  was  based  npon  the 
idea  of  the  nnfathomahlenees  of  the  mysteries 
which  the  Scripture  contained.  The  traditional 
exegesis  «E  tiie  Church  was  the  only  means  of  reach- 
ing these,  and  the  laity*  left  to  thanwlvea,  alwajt 
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wandered  from  the  traok.  At  a  matter  of  fact, 
where  Bible  atodv  mm  fostered  in  lay  circlea, 
there  waa  to  be  found,  as  a  rule,  an  anti-hier- 
arohicaL  anti-cleriool,  sectarian  tendency.  It  waa 
believed  that,  in  the  Bible-reading  oonrenticles 
of  Sooth  France  and  Lorraine,  AlDigensian  and 
Catharist  tendencies  were  to  be  obsenrred.  Thns 
Innocent  m.  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Metz  that 
conventicles  of  the  laity  for  the  pnrpoee  of  reading 
theBiUe  were  to  be  sappressed.  The  study  of  the 
Bible  waa  to  be  encouraged,  but  theologioal  training 
was  necessary :  the  ^q/undi^fu  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture waa  so  great  that  even  scholars  oonld  not  quite 
understand  it ;  the  arcana  JitUi  were  not  for  every 
man.  Ex  19"  was  the  paaSEige  which  waa  founded 
upon  in  this  connexion :  the  beast  that  touched 
Mount  Sinai  waa  to  be  stmed.  Of  course  this  did 
not  amount  to  a  general  prohitntion  of  tiie  reading 
of  Scripture  by  the  luty,  but  it  bore  a  cloee  re- 
semUanoe  to  it,  and  witbout  doubt  the  tendency 
gained  ground.  Against  the  Bible  in  the  popular 
toQgne  especially,  a  ooutinual,  though  nometimee 
veiled,  and  certiunly  unsucoesaful  war  waa  wued. 
Where  the  Church  had  no  patienoe  witii  t£eee 
ooBTttitioles,  people  were  driren  into  tiie  amis  of 
the  aeotaries,  because  it  waa  these — especially 
Albigensiaiu,  Waldensiana,  Wydifitee,  and  Hosa- 
ites— who  gave  the  laity  free  aocess  to  the  Bible 
and  a  free  field  for  its  exegesis,  which  developed 
in  increadnKly  aonte  form  upon  anti-papal^  anti- 
eeelenaatioalfinea.  This  made  the  Chnnh  all  the 
more  anxions  to  ke^  its  members  apart  from  the 
morement  Soon  it  came  to  be  that  the  reading  of 
the  BiUe  brought  people  under  the  sospicion  of 
heresy.  The  decrees  passed  by  Councila  of  tiie 
13th  and  Hth  centuries  against  the  reading  of 
the  BiUe  by  Waldenuans,  Wydifites,  Beghuds, 
and  Be^piines  were  followed  by  oocaaioniu  local 

KohiUtiona  like  Uiat  of  Archbishop  Berthold  of 
ainz  (I486).  This  caused  printers  of  the  BiUe 
not  perhaps  to  suspend  operations,  but  to  omit 
their  names  from  their  worlc  In  the  period  prior 
to  the  Coundl  of  Trent,  therefore,  we  cannot  speak 
of  any  general  prohibition  of  the  Bible.  It  was  a 
time  of  unreodmees  and  confusion,  when  mystic 
piety  oontended  with  eoolesiastieism  for  the  su- 
premacy. 

The  crisis  waa  bronght  about  even  iu  Catholicism 
by  the  Reformation,  which  successfully  established 
the  unconditional  right  of  every  layman  to  the 
Bible.  It  rested  upon  the  perapteuitat,  that  is  to 
say,  the  intelligibility  of  the  Scripture  to  the 
<Kdinary  pious  mind — the  victory  of  the  devo- 
tional use  of  the  Bible  over  the  theological — and 
eompelled  Catholicism  to  take  up  a  more  definite 
attitude  to  the  whole  question.  In  England  the 
first  endeavour  to  spread  the  gospel  bronght  about 
a  persecution  which  recalled  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  iv.  Deer,  de  editione 
et  UfK  aacrorum  librorvm)  decreed,  ad  coercenda 
petukmtia  ingema,  that  the  expodtion  of  Holy 
Beripture  was  to  be  guided  by  ecdesiaatieal  tradi- 
tion or  the  unanimig  cortsentut  patrum  (cf.  Cone 
Vatic,  Sees.  ilL  Const,  tie  Jide,  e.  2).  Resting  on 
this  decree,  the  Pope  announced  tluit  only  Bibles 
oontaining  annotations  approved  by  the  Church 
oonld  be  pnbliibed,  and  t^eir  use  was  dependent 
upon  the  apeoial  permiadon  of  tine  parochus,  or 
the  Ushop  of  the  diocese.  Fraotioally  this  was 
almost  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bible.  The  Pro- 
testant BtUes  were  assailed,  especially  by  the 
Jesuits,  as  falsified  and  dangerous  to  the  soul. 
The  same  treatment  was  meted  out  to  the  Jan- 
BoiiBtB,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  trans- 
llHion  and  exposition  of  dn  Quesnell  (Clement  IX., 
Omtt.  Unigenitus,  1713,  prop.  79-82).  In  1794 
Mas  Ti.  ctmdemned  prop.  67  of  the  Synod  of 
Xlstojat  which  stated  that  the  neglect  oi  Bible- 


reading  was  innocent  only  in  the  ease  of  inability 
to  read,  and  that  this  neglect  was  renKmrnble  for 
the  great  ignorance  in  matters  of  faith.  Hudly 
had  the  Jesuit  order  a^ain  attained  inflnoioe 
when  the  Bible  Societies  in  Catholic  spheres  were 
everywhere  suppressed.  Leo  XJX  published  an 
encyclical  against  them  in  1824,  and  Pius  ix.,  in 
the  syllaboa  of  1864,  §  4,  oondemned  them  along 
with  Socialism,  Communism,  and  Secret  Societies 
[$.g.,  Freemaswas)  as  ^jutmodi  pesUa.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  indications  of  an  internal 
change  of  system  that  there  is  at  present  in  Italy 
a  '  Smdetk  ax  San  Girolamo '  for  tne  spreading  of 
the  Gospels  among  the  people,  which  has  a  cardinal 
for  its  protector,  and  wnoee  patron  Pius  X.  is  said 
to  have  beeaif  before  he  tooK  his  place  upon  the 
Papal  thnme. 

mthin  all  Protestant  Chnrchee  the  Bible  Is  the 
assured  possession  of  the  l^ty,  and  any  isolated 
opposition  to  it  is  hopeless.  The  great  neoeesily 
now  is  to  emphasize,  along  with  the  right  to  the 
Bible,  the  du^  of  a  true  use  of  it  in  opposition  to 
the  contempt  in  which  it  is  now  widely  held. 

LiTSunm.— C  W.  Pr.  Walch,  KrtL  Untartuek,  wm 
0«bnMHAdtf  A.&(iMff  Mntfr  <Un  alUn  Oiristen,  1779;  T.  G. 
H«g«linalar,  Ot$A.  a»$  KMtMrftnCf,  178S ;  Lsuider  Tan  Eu, 
Uhtr  doM  neiwmdiMimd  nUUUcfu  Biti*lUttn,  180S-» ;  Ualoo, 
La  LMt,  44  to  lainU  BOU,  ISM;  P.  H.  Renach,  Dmr  Index 
(br  MrbotmMi  BfUktr,  188S-W;  G.  Rletacbel.  art.  <Blbd- 
laMm,'  In  PRM>  .U.  700:  O.  Schmidt  In  WsImt  and  Wdte. 
KiniunUx.*a.  «79fl. ;  R.  C  Blsoltaa,  3*»  Modmt  BmOu'i 
WUi,  1M7. 

X.  The  Bible  in  monasterlea  and  reading-circles. 

— ^From  the  moment  when  the  masses  mitered  the 
Church,  and  adistinction  came  to  be  drawn  between 
half-Christians  and  whole-Christians,  that  is  to 
say,  between  the  secular  world  on  the  one  hand, 
and  monks,  ascetics,  and  conventuals  on  the  other, 
Bible-reading  among  Christians  as  such  decayed, 
while  in  ascetic  dreles,  where  religim  waa  taken 
seriously,  it  increased.  Chrysostom  waa  aware  of 
the  opinion  popularly  entertoined  that  tbe  Bible 
was  for  priests  and  monks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  waa  in  ascetic  circles  like  tiiose  which  sathered 
round  Jerome  and  Rnfinns  that  Bible-reading  was 
most  diligently  fostered.  Melanla,  ^.ff.,  a  noble 
Roman  lady  who  renounced  the  world  entirely, 
read  t^e  whole  Bible  four  times  eveiy  year,  and 
knew  large  portions  of  it  by  heart.  Jerome  was 
quite  pestered  by  the  pozsles  which  his  admirers 
put  him  from  Scripture.  Maroella  showed  intelli- 
gence in  her  qneries,  and  suggested  real  difficnlties ; 
the  leas  nfted  Paula  adoptM  more  the  style  of  the 
modem  Biblical  riddle.  The  same  thing  was  re- 
peated in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where  Alcnin 
was  looked  npon  as  an  oracle  for  the  solution  of  all 
difficulties.  We  possess  the  oorre^ndence  of  two 
nuns  of  tibe  6th  cent.,  and  find  it  to  be  entirely 
composed  of  passages  from  Scripture. 

In  these  pious  circles  the  Psalter,  as  the  daily 
prayer-book,  played  the  chief  part.  The  Egyptian 
ancnorites  passed  days  and  nights  in  reciting 
psalma  whion  th<iy  learned  by  heart.  This  was 
held  to  be  tiie  surest  weapon  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan.  In  the  monasteries  the  Psaimodia 
(chanting  of  pealins)  was  regulated  (at  Stndium  and 
St.  Maurice  chanting  never  ceaaed,  one  choir  re- 
lieving the  other  [AcoemeteeJ).  At  the  same  time, 
a  free  field  was  1^  to  t^e  piety  of  the  individnaL 
It  was  in  the  monasteries,  too,  that  the  reading  of 
Scripture  was  most  practised.  Not  only  w«te  several 
services  held  every  day  (or  were  provided  for  by  the 
regulations),  but  at  meal-times,  ete.,  some  book 
was  read  aloud.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Scriptures, 
sometimes  it  was  legends  of  the  martyrs  or  Uvea  of 
the  monks.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Middle 
Agee  the  monasteries  were  the  only  plaoes  where 
the  Scriptures  woe  to  be  fonnd.  On^  there  was 
it  known  how  to  nse  them  and  eommanieate  tiiem 
in  some  degree  to  the  peo[de.   The  monasteriea 
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were  th»  homei  of  wriUng,  reading,  meditation, 
and  stn^.  In  the  schools  of  the  Tarions  orders 
we  have  already  seen  that  Biblical  sciences  were 
fostered. 

This  eondition  of  things  was  altered  by  the 
Beformation,  in  so  far  as  the  distinction  between 
whole-  and  half-Christian  was  now  done  away 
with.  It  was  imposuUte,  howerer,  to  remore  the 
distinction  between  those  vho  dettred  with  their 
whole  sonl  to  be  Christians  and  those  who  were 
Christian  onl]^  in  appearance.  With  all  the  em- 
phasis which  it  laid  npon  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  all  Christians  to  read  the  Bible,  Protestantism 
also  possessed  small  drdes  of  particnlarly  zealons 
friends  of  the  BtUe.  Jnst  as  these  oindee  oomir 
here  and  there  in  modem  Catholicism,  often  in 
connexion  with  some  monastery,  «.o.  Port  lU^al, 
so  in  Protestantism  the  influenoe  of  Pietism  made 
itself  felt.  The  necessary  impolse  was  given  by  the 
pia  dendtria  of  Spener,  who  thos  came  into  line 
wiUi  the  work  of  his  opponent,  Carpzow,  in  Leipdf. 
Thns  there  originated  '  Collefj^  Philobiblioa.'  At 
tiie  oateet  these  combined  the  features  of  t^e 
exegetical  lecture  and  the  devotional  meeting,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  tiie  Zurich  '  Prophecy ' ;  but 
afterwards  the  strictly  soientifio  lecture  of  the 
nniversit^  became  more  and  more  separated  from 
the  devouonal  meeting  of  the  Church.  The  latter 
frequently  stood  in  a  sort  of  opposititm  to  the 
Church  service,  as  in  tiie  case  of  the  L^-preaohers 
«f  Wfirttembe^  and  the  Stundiate  of  Russia ;  but 
it  foond  aooepuuioe  outside  the  strictly  pietistio 
oirdee,  and  came  to  be  a  regular  ^nrt  of  Church 
life  in  the  shape  of  a  week-day  service.  The  more 
strongly  pietistic  circles  possess  reading-drcles  of 
their  own,  as  well  as  Bible-claases  for  students  and 
schoolboys.  It  is  here  that  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments in  the  war  of  onttinuoos  BiUe-reading  are 
aeoomplished.  It  reninda  us  of  what  we  an  UAd. 
about  ascetice  in  tiie  andent  Church,  when  we  hear 
that  the  whole  Bible  Gn  l>  to  Rev  22»  was 
read  throngh  several  times  in  one  year  (A.  H, 
Franoke  is  said  to  have  read  the  Hebrew  OT  seven 
times  in  <me  year).  The  tables  of  lessons  which  are 
paUished  Ity  many  societies  (s.^.,  t^e  Pmasian  Bible 
Society)  distribute  the  matraial  of  the  Bible  over  a 
year,  not  in  continuous  portions,  but  in  selected 
passages. 

LnnunrxH.— Palk,  AM  am  Auagamg*  dt  MOUlaUtn,  W  ff. 

4.  Substitutes  and  favourite  passaffea.— It  was 
not  always  in  its  complete  form  that  the  Bible  was 
in  use.  The  subetitates  which  existed  altmsBide  of 
it  wrae  of  great  importance,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  exerted  a  greater  influence  than  the  im- 
mediate use  of  the  Bible.  There  were  the  select 
passages  for  Sunday  in  the  so-caUed  Plenaries, 
Fostiu,  and  Books  o!  the  Giospels  and  the  Epistles. 
These  were  intended  to  be  used  not  only  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  bnt  also,  as  is  shown  by  the 
M8S  and  eofdes  printed  in  the  popular  ton^e,  in 
private  devotions,  partly  at  least  to  explain  the 
reading  ot  tb»  Bible  in  the  Chnroh  service.  There 
were  mso  excerpts  from  the  Bible  in  the  form  of 
Bible  histories  (Sible  hUtoriaU,  *  History- Bible  *). 
These  were  characterized  by  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  the  more  important  Didactic  Books, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Apostolical  Epistles.  Then 
also  there  were  rhymed  Bibles,  containing  the 
same  material,  but  in  verse,  which,  though  not  by 
any  means  good,  was  easy  to  remember.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  picture-Bibles,  with  their  short 
descriptive  paragraphs,  including  the  so-called 
Biblia  Pauperum  ('Bible  of  the  Poor'),  which 
contained  from  24  to  4S  woodonts  illus^tingthe 
most  imp(ntont  events  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  in 
bamHXiT.  Lastly,  there  was  the  An  Mamorandit 
where  tne  oontents  of  the  four  Gospeb  were  sug- 
gested in  rebus  fashion.  Towards  the  end  ot  the 
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Middle  Ages  these  were  widely  circulated  instead 
of  the  Bible,  not  only  because  the  great  majori^ 
of  the  people  were  still  too  ignorant  to  reaid  the 
Bible,  and  because  the  Church  did  not  wish  them 
to  do  BO,  but  also  because  the  piet^  of  tiie  a^  took 
more  delight  in  the  marvellous  stories  which  the 
Bible  oontsined  than  in  the  hard  fare  ol  the 
ProphrtB  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Even  Sat  tlw 
I^alnu  a  sabstitate  existed  in  the  PtatUrivm 
Puerorum,  a  oolleotion  of  certain  Psalms  much 
employed  in  Divine  servioe,  and  of  other  im- 
portant features  in  Christian  instruction,  e.ff.  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  t^e  Creed. 

The  Ref  ormatlMi  demanded  that  the  whole  Bible 
should  be  given  to  the  people  and  made  free  to 
evei^body.  Some  difference  of  attitude,  however, 
can  oe  observed  in  the  two  Protestant  ConfessionH. 
In  Lotheranism  the  Catechism,  with  Biblical  notes, 
took  the  place  of  the  Bible  to  a  large  extent  both 
in  private  use  and  in  eodesiastieal  teaching,  while 
Calvinism  adhered  to  the  Bible  itself.  At  the  same 
time,  the  mediseval  sabstitutee  ocmtinned  in  use. 
espei^ally  in  schools,  where  BiUe-hist(»y  formed 
the  foundation  of  tue  entire  education,  as  it  will 
probably  do  for  Img,  in  sjnte  of  recent  attacks. 
The  efforts  which  are  now  made  to  give  a  doe  place 
to  t3x6  Prophets  and  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  tlie 
Historical  Books,  are  significant  and  deserving  of 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  for  a 
school-  and  home-Bible  that  shall  be  intermediate 
between  Bible  and  Bible-hiBtory  is  to  be  looked  on 
with  suspicion,  both  from  the  eduoatimBland  from 
the  eodesiastieal  point  of  view. 

The  pious  Bible-reader  of  the  old  school  read  the 
whole  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  Bat  it  mav  be 
observed  that  various  parts  of  the  Bible  proance 
various  effects,  according  to  the  period  and  the 
people.  In  the  ancient  Church  and  the  Middle 
AgeSj  Paul  is  little  understood  and  valued,  and  yet 
Panlme  reactions  mark  the  critical  epochs  both  in 
theolo{^  and  in  Hie  Church.  Mysticism  adheres 
either  to  the  Song  of  Sonj^  or  to  John.  The 
Spiritualists  who  broke  with  the  Church,  the 
fanatics  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  many 
sects  of  modem  Protestantism,  build  ainuMrtentirely 
npon  the  Revelation  of  John.  In  the  later  Middle 
Ages  there  were  wide  circles  where  the  historical 
parts  of  the  Bible  were  the  only  parts  known,  and 
even  these  only  indirectly,  through  the  so-railed 
history-Bibtes— that  is  to  say.  Scripture  excerpts, 
with  many  legendary  additions  from  extra-Bibhcu 
sources.  The  Didactic  portions,  the  Profhets  and 
the  Apostolic  EpisUes,  had  to  be  re-diseovered. 
The  'Enlightenment*  laid  supreme  value  upon 
the  moraliring  Wisdom-literature.  As  has  been 
recently  noted,  Frederick  the  Great's  favourite 
book  was  Eoclesiastee.  Of  the  G<Mpel8,  Lnkt^s 
edifying  narrative  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  vogue 
among  pious  readers,  while  speculative  tiieoIoBy 
(e.ff.,  Schleiermacher's  school)  prefers  John,  and  the 
historical  school  abides  by  Mark.  Modem  social- 
istic tendencies,  again,  do  honour  to  tiie  Epistie 
of  James,  which  Luther  once  very  wrongly  threw 
into  the  fire  as  an  'epistle  of  straw.*  Speaking 
generally,  interest  in  the  Bible,  which  under  the 
influence  of  materialism  and  nataralism  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  ebb  at  the  dose  of  the  19th 
cent. ,  has  again  happily  revived.  The  chief  motive 
is  the  sesthetic  one.  Pearls  of  Biblical  poetry  are 
selected  for  books  of  wisdom  and  beauty  (Freiheir 
von  Grotthns).  Works  on  the  beauty  of  the  Bible 
(A.  WUnsohe,  1906)  and  on  the  poetiy  of  Christ's 
gospel  (O.  Frommel,  1900)  find  a  grateful  public. 
Modem  investigation  and  criticism  of  the  Bible 
are  b^finning  to  create  interest  (Sohiele*s  BdiffUMM- 
getehi^tl.  FwJbificAer,  and  the  mate  oonservative 
BiUUOf  Ztit-  und  l^reUfra^m,  by  Kropatsdiek). 
Man  and  nuNFO  apace  is  being  given  to  Biblical 
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material  in  popular  collections,  which  are  meant  to 
provide  a  general  onlture  (Goeeohen'a  Sammlung, 
Tenbner'B  Aw  Natur  und  6eittetv>elt,  etc).  Ab 
the  inevitable  result  of  this,  the  religiouB  interest 
in  the  Bible  must  receive  a  powerful  stimnloB,  and 
Christian  oonBcioiimess  become  re-awalcened. 

bnunu.— Alsoff,  XW*  ^mUmAm  PUnarim  <m  U.  mtd  mt 
jKrofW  dn  J&  U74 ;  B.  Rmus  (S.  Berrw).  ut.  *  Hto- 

torimatnL*  In  PHXK  tUL  US-167  ;  J.  K«U,  DU  SehttOOtt, 
IBM;  Bndws.  Di*  SekuatM/raif,  laoo ;  F.  H.  Schiola,  DU 
Bib^wxdHmSmnvaUia  itr  VoikttekuU,  UOO;  Th«  CMS* 
BOU,  1883 ;  Stogm.  Sdtool  and  ChUdrm'a  BibU,  187S :  J.  O. 
Pnnr,  Pamagn  tf  CAa  Bfbia  dvmn  for  ihsir  lAtmary  fMitty 
end  ImUmt,  IW;  J.  W.  HaekaO.  BWia  IimoeMtivm, 
1808, 1001. 

On  tb*  Infloann  of  Fwdbdn:  C  Bin,  Th»  Chrittian 

fMcA.1,  L  m :  B.  Sei&n,  Bmai  mtr  fAuhMMM  ttu  mulAUmc 
hMt*inMa»r»tiffimx.iaOO:  B.  l  -awglMk  LaaiUSeaptaumu 
Atnf  la  vis  nltaUuu,  Oftbora,  ISOC 

S-  The  Bible  and  the  Clasnca.— The  Bible 
satisfies  Christian  piety,  but  it  nevertheless  has  its 
|dMe  in  histcHT  as  a  link  in  a  long  process  of 
idvilization.  Tlus  fact  explains  Uie  speedy  develop- 
ment of  two  tendencies.  On  the  one  hand,  tiiere 
were  those  who  placed  the  Bible,  the  book  of 
Christian  devotion,  side  by  side  with  universal 
literature.  In  their  opimon,  both  were  possessed 
of  rights,  and  the  BiUe  was  in  alliance  with  cul- 
ture. On  the  otiier  hand,  there  were  Biblicists 
pore  and  umple.  These  oondenmed  all  reading  of 
profane  {i.e.  heathen)literatnreaann-Chri8tian,  and 
put  on  a  level  with  the  Bible  only  the  devotional 
Christian  literature  of  a  distinct  ascetic  colour. 
This  was  tiie  view  entertained  in  ascetic  and 
mcmastic  circles.  Even  in  the  ancient  Church  we 
meet  with  it  in  Syria,  the  home  of  ascetic  tend- 
encies. The  Didascalia  of  the  AposUes,  «.  jr. .  oh.  iL , 
eontaina  the  following  exhortation  : 

'  Kmp  ftmy  from  ttae  booka  ot  the  hMtban.  Wh»t  but  tboa 
to  do  mtb  the  eOmiige  worda,  the  Uwe,  and  tbe  lytiw  propbedea 
wfaioh  tempt  Toang  people  from  the  laithT  What  taiut  hast 
tboa  to  find  mtfa  tlie  wottl  ot  God  that  thou  atttjeat  thj^t  upon 
beatben  tablea?  WUt  thou  read  blatoryT  thou  baat  the  Book 
of  Kliwi;  wlae  men  and  philoeophnat  then  thou  haat  the 
Propheta,  In  whom  tfaou  wile  And  more  wladom  ftnd  knowledge 
lliMi  In  Hie  wtae  men  and  iridloaophen,  beoatua  tbaira  are  the 
words  ot  Qod,  who  alone  la  wlae ;  doat  thou  wlab  eongaT  tben 
tbou  haat  tbe  Fwlma  ot  David ;  an  exfrfanatlon  ot  tbe  woridi 
than  thou  hastOeneaia,  ^thegreatMoaes  ;  lawi  and  oommaod- 
■tantaT  thou  haat  the  Divine  law  in  Exodua,  Keep  entirely 
awv  from  all  atranM  tbinga  which  are  In  onpodtfaui  to  these.' 

Later  we  fino  the  same  wav  of  thinking  in  the 
monastic  circles  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  although  it  is 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Synan  Nestorians  that 
theyoinnmnnieated  theGieek^iiloBoidiy— AristotJe 
and  his  commentatora— to  the  Arau,  from  whom 
tiiey  were  taken  over  again  by  Christians  in  the 
West.  There  is  a  typical  presentation  of  this 
sentiment  in  the  famous  dream  of  Jerome.  This 
master  of  rhetoric,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
classical  knowledge,  wants  the  pious  Eustochinm 
to  believe  that  he  had  been  thmrot^cbhr  ehaatised 
in  the  night-time  for  his  admiration  of  Plantns  and 
Cioero.  and  compelled  to  give  up  the  Classics  {Ep.  22) 
— «  delicate  little  piece  of  rhetoric  that  quite  gives 
its  author  tiie  lie.  This  renunciation  on  tbe  part 
of  Jerome  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Later  he 
luisted  stnw;ly  that  in  education  there  should  be 
a  union  ot  Christian  and  gener^  culture,  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Clasados.  But  his  fiction  produced 
its  effect,  and  in  many  a  cloister-oell  during  the 
Kiddle  Ages  the  dream  was  actualized. 

It  is  true  that  the  Greek  theolcMrians,  and  also 
the  monastics,  among  whom  were  Basil  and  Theo- 
dore of  Stndinm,  etc,  never  quite  gave  up  the  idea 
Dt  a  union  of  classic  beauty  of  form  with  Biblical 
content.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  Clement  and  Ori- 
gen  were  steeped  in  Greek  philosof^y.  Clement 
quotes  the  Bible  with  remarkable  neraom,  adopt- 
ing a  Greek  style  unawares.  The  same  Uung  can 
he  observed  in  the  whole  school  of  Origen  (cf  the 
thanksgiving  speedi  of  Gregory  Thanmaturgns). 
Bat  hia  opponent  Kfothodins,  ue  BiUieal  reuist, 


also  writes  a  Christian  emporium.  Spedalfar 
noteworthy,  because  they  regulated  the  snooeea- 
ing  age,  were  the  great  orators  of  the  4th  cent., 
Basil  and  tJie  two  Gregorys,  who  as  young  men  at 
Athens  had,  along  with  tbur  heathen  oorarades, 
familiarised  themaalna  irith  the  whole  profene 
eoltore.  Chryaostom,  the  pn[^  of  libamns,  be- 
lieved it  his  duty  to  apologixe  for  the  matid^ 
of  Biblical  Greek :  tbe  Aposties  were  uncultured 
fishermen,  but  tiiat  only  made  the  miracle  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  effected  by  them  the  greater. 
At  the  same  time,  Ctuysoetom  felt  the  peculiar 
•trengtii  of  the  ^Weal  langnage.  He  adorned 
his  biilUaot  orations  with  Soriptnre  qnotationa, 
and  so  gave  them  the  impressiveness  which  lifts 
tiiem  above  the  contemponiry  speeches  of  heathra 
orators,  with  their  hollow  phrases.  The  monastic 
tendenqr  in  the  6th  cent,  soueht  to  introduce  the 
popular  Greek,  which  resembled  more  closely  the 
Semitic  element  in  the  Kble  (John  Malalas  of 
Antioch).  It  would  be  a  valuaUe  service  to 
investigate  the  influence  which  the  language  of 
tbe  Bible  exercised  npon  the  popular  legendajy 
literature  and  Christian  revisions  of  older  materiu 
like  the  Romance  of  Alexander.  But  although 
monastic  circles  prided  themselves  no  lees  on  their 
modesty  than  on  their  nmplicity  of  language, 
classicism,  or  the  union  of  Christian  and  Greek 
culture,  was  always  muntained  in  Bysantinm,  and 
after  short  periods  of  decline  it  never  failed  to 
revive.  This  was  the  case  after  the  iconoolastao 
struggle  in  the  9th  ceut,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Photins,  and  also,  after  the  Latin 
invasion  of  the  13th  cent.,  throngb  the  Palteolom. 
Arethas,  the  Archbishop  of  Caesarea  (fc.  9Si), 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Apoo^ypse,  and 
studied  Plato  and  Lueian  diligently.  Emstathias, 
the  Homeric  commentator,  who  was  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  (f  c.  1192),  complaioed 
bitterly  of  the  want  of  culture  on  the  pert  of 
the  monks,  who  oonld  not  appreciate  the  treasurei 
of  the  monastic  libraries.  Thia  dassiciam  was 
specifically  Greek  in  oliaraotar,  and  it  was  not 
transmitted  by  the  Byzantines  to  tiia  Slavooio 
peoples  convened  by  them. 

In  tbe  West  tbe  development  took  a  somewhat 
different  course.  There  Jerome  and  Augustine 
provided  a  model  of  the  noble  union  of  Biblical  and 
secular  culture.  But,  just  as  Jerome  acnnetimes 
felt  that  the  latter  was  forbidden  fmit^  so  in  tbe 
case  of  Augostine,  from  the  moment  when  lie 
entered  l^e  service  of  the  Church,  an  Increaung 
Biblical  elemoit  Is  found  to  colour  his  views  and 
language.  Cassiodorus  and  Boe thins  were  stall 
familiar  with  pagan  culture,  but  such  familiarity 
soon  ceased.  What  little  culture  anrvived  the 
migration  of  the  p60|dfla  ia  monastic  and  KblicaL 
At  the  Court  of  uharlemagne  tiie  first  revival  of 
learning  occurred.  Along  with  the  Bible.  Vir^ 
was  studied.  Tbe  Emperor  himself  was  libenl 
enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  German 
epics.  But  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  mtmk- 
emperor,  Lndwig  the  Pious,  this  disappeared.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Plautus  and  Terence  were  still  read 
even  by  pious  nuns,  but  Hroswitha  of  Gandershmm 
endeavoured  to  suppress  these  heathen  writers  by 
ber  Biblical  imitations.  In  the  time  of  the  Swahian 
dynastv  tiiere  occurred  another  revival,  and  afta 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  (from  middle  of  13th  cent, 
onwards)  the  foundation  was  everywhere  laid  of  a 
real  national  secular  culture,  in  opposition  to  eocleai- 
astical  Latin.  This  spread  from  France  to  England 
and  the  German  Imperial  cities,  and  in  an  entirely 
independent  manner  it  united  Biblical  and  extxa- 
Bibhcal  material.  Much  more  dangerons  was  the 
classicism  of  the  Renaissance.  In  their  admiration 
of  the  ancient  form  the  Humanists  made  aport  «l 
the  ancient  relict  aa  th^  undarBtood  ii^  and 
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some  of  tiiem  were  ashamed  of  the  Biblical  element. 
This  led  to  a  strong  Biblical  reaction,  espedally  in 
Colvinistic  coantriee,  while  Latheraniam  tried  to 
reach  a  oomlnnaticai  of  both  tendencies.  The 
'Eali^tenment'  oonfined  staiet  BiUicism  to  a 
naiTow  pietistio  eiicie,  while  general  onltore, 
oharactenzed  in  some  cases  by  tuidencies  hostile 
to  religion  and  the  BiUe,  spread  more  widely. 
Here,  too,  a  wholesome  reaction  can  be  hoped  for 
only  from  the  perception  that  the  Bible,  in  its 
tme  nature  as  the  supreme  book  of  devotion,  can 
never  oome  into  ooUiuun  with  any  other  means  of 
onltore. 

tmuntas.'-C.  Nenawan,  Ansnt.  gaBar  wriUhnsftsssM 

hatmr,  iMtt  ^.  B.  Sudn  ^  nfOam.  dUWsnlk^  S  Tola, 
U08-0B ;  G.  KaiifinMM, '  Rbetomiacbalen  and  KlorterKdiolan, 
Oder  hiitw,  und  ohristL  Koltiir  In  GkUisD  wibrand  dM  6.  ana 
6.  JKhrfa..'  In  BMuner's  BiM.  TmaOMbHek,  ISW;  Zuipert, 
rirgib  FoftMm  A»  MitUaUer,  UH;  Compmttl.  pMyiJte 

Ml«Md<IICW,lS7S. 

6.  Misuse  of  th«  Bible. — Our  sketch  would  be 
incomplete  withont  some  mention  of  the  abuse  of 
the  Bible  by  miacmided  Christian  piety.  Although 
the  idea  that  the  Bible  bad  fallen  from  heaven 
was  never  entertained,  yet  the  conception  of  its 
sanctity  had  become  so  Btnniff  among  the  Jews 
that  the  roll  oi  Uie  Law  was  held  to  be  invii^ble. 
A  Roman  soldier  who  lud  sdxed  one  of  these  rolls 
was  executed  by  the  Procurator  Cumaons  to  please 
the  Jews  (Joeephus,  Ant.  XX.  r.  4,  BJ  II.  xii.  2). 
Copies  which  had  ffrown  useless  had  to  be  earefnlly 
preserved  in  sacred  buiying-places  made  for  the 
purpuee  (the  Genizah  at  Cairo  has  yielded  a  rich 
narveet  <^  extremely  valnaUe  anoiontooides  of  the 
Bible).  This  material  notion  of  sacredness,  which 
was  familiar  both  to  beatheninn  and  Judaism, 
was  at  first  quite  foreign  to  Christianity.  It  soon 
found  its  way  into  the  Christian  maases,  however, 
and  meule  the  Bible,  like  other  sacred  things,  tabu. 
JEspecially  was  this  the  case  with  the  boMc  of  the 
Gospels  which,  along  with  the  Host  and  the  like- 
ness of  Christ,  speedily  oame  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  guarantees  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
Himself  and  His  miraculous  poww.  This  was  the 
origin  of  kiasinjE;  the  book — still  an  important 
feature  of  the  liturgies  of  the  East — and  also  of 
the  double  procession,  first  with  the  Gospels  and 
afterwaj^s  frith  the  Communion  elements.  The 
official  valuation  by  the  Councils  gave  to  the 
Gospels,  as  representative  of  Christ*  the  place  of 
honour.  In  the  oonaecration  of  a  bishop  the 
Gospels  were  laid  upon  his  head  as  the  means  of 
communicating  the  Spirit  and  Christ's  indwelling, 
whereas  they  were  placed  in  the  reader's  hand 
only  as  the  ^mbol  of  his  ecclesiastical  function. 
They  played  a  similar  part  in  Uie  consecration  of 
theaii^eBt  grade  of  Gatharists.  From  the  4th 
omt.  it  became  tiie  custom  to  take  the  oatb  upon 
the  Gospels,  and  on  these  occasions  it  was  usual  to 
turn  up  the  beginning  of  John.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  we  find,  along  with  or  in  place  of  the  Gospels 
which  represented  Christ,  relics  as  representing 
Uie  saints.  The  idea  here  is  no  higher  than  that 
which  is  embodied  in  the  monastic  legend  that  a 
Christian  who  was  sorely  beset  by  fleshly  lust  was 
onaUed  to  resist  temptation  by  having  the  Gospels 
hung  Qpon  Ids  neck  py  a  cord.  One  must  beware 
of  spintnalizing  this  to  tiie  extrat  of  making  it 
the  psychological  effect  of  reflexion  upon  the 
content  the  book.  It  was  to  the  book  itsdf 
that  talismanic  virtue  was  ascribed .  The  explana* 
tion  <rf  inacHTtinK  a  finger  or  'dipping*  in  the  Bible 
is  similar.  The  method  which  the  Romans 
followed  with  YixgH  and  other  authors  whose 
works  were  considered  inspired  and  sacred  was 
taken  over  by  Oliristians  andT  applied  to  their  sacred 
book  {tortes  iegere],  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
which  it  met  at  the  bcs^nning  from  eoelesiastical 
ftuthority,  this  methoa  of  otnumlting  the  oracle 


about  the  future  was  long  maintained  among 
the  people.  We  can  observe  the  material  view 
which  was  oitertained  of  the  ma^oal  qnalitdes 
resident  in  the  book,  from  the  practice  of  writing 
the  anawers  to  the  most  nsoiu  questions  on  its 
mai^in.  Such  queries  eonld  also  M  answered  ly 
means  of  slips  of  paper  or  threads,  but  when  the 
anawers  were  read  out  of  the  Gospels  they  possessed 
a  CTeater  guarantee  of  being  Divine  oracles. 

The  magical  effect  of  Uie  Bible  reached  still 
further  into  the  dark  regions  of  human  supersti- 
tion. There  were  certain  passaxes  of  Sonptnre 
which  were  cooridered  speoiaUy  effective  in 
defence  and  attack.  The  Lord's  Irayer,  inscribed 
upon  a  disc  of  clajr  found  at  Megara,  was  certainly 
possessed  of  thia  significance,  just  as  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  Jesnis'  letter  to  Abgor  was  attached 
to  the  doors  in  order  to  keep  all  evil  and  hnrtful 
influences  far  away  from  the  house  and  its 
members.  A  sheet  of  lead  inscribed  with  the  80tib 
Psalm,  which  Hiller  von  GlLrtringen  found  in  a 
vineyard  on  Uie  isiuid  of  Rhodes,  belongs  rather  to 
the  ancient  formulas  of  malediction,  by  which  evil 
was  supposed  to  be  brought  upon  some  definite 
person.  Chrysostom  ooniploined  of  the  saper- 
Btitious  abuse  of  sayings  from  the  Gospels  (3<XrIa, 
a6ayyi\ui)  which  women  and  children  wore  round 
the  neck.  Augnstine  relates  how  the  Gospel  of 
John  was  laid  upon  the  head  of  those  who  were 
ill  with  fever.  Gregory  M.  sanctioned  by  word 
and  example  what  the  Church  till  then  contended 
against  as  abuse.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  the 
only  reason  why  this  superstition  in  regard  to  the 
Bible  decayed  was  the  keen  oompetition  which  it 
had  to  ftMe  in  the  snperstitioiis  Tslnation  of  saintly 
relics. 

The  Keformatiott  destroyed  the  material  notion 
of  saorednees  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  all  this 
error.  The  bibltolatry  which  Lessing  and  others 
opposed  in  the  time  of  'Enlightenment  had  nothing 
in  common  with  Uiis  Biblical  magic  It  was  the 
dogmatic  valuation  of  the  BiUe  as  possessed  of  in- 
fallible authority.  Evangelical  Ohristiane  have  in 
the  Bible  not  a  book  that  is  to  be  handled  with 
timidity  and  awe,  but  one  which  ia  for  the  intimacy 
of  home  and  private  devotion.  Where  searching 
with  the  finger  or '  dipping '  in  the  Bible  still  exists 
as  a  practice  in  Protestant  circles  (Pietists  and 
Moravian  brethren),  it  has  acquired  an  inward  and 
spiritual  significance.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to 
be  said  that  the  practice  in  Evangelical  circles  of 
making  the  Bible  serve  for  pastimes  ^e.g.  Biblical 
riddles)  amounts  to  excessive  familiarity  and 
abuse ;  the  Bible  is  to  be  handled  not  indeed  with 
timidity,  but  with  all  due  reverence. 

LnsuTuu. — For  tho  eoclsolutlcal  ass  ot  tfaa  Oospali  ■•• 
St.  BeUael,  Gtaoh.  Atr  EvangelUiMMtr,  IMW,  pp.  1-10, 
who  trlM  to  diModata  thia  uw  trom  every  element  m  niper^ 
■Ution :  Ksysor, '  OebnniA  von  PMdiuen  zur  Zauberel,'  ZDMQ 
xUi.,  1868,  450;  HUler  von  GUrt^onn,  SaAW,\m,T,.  fi82: 
N.V(mcken,^/'j'L480ff.:  Knoaf,  Mitt.  i.  dtuUeK.  anMoL 
Imt.  Hi  Atiun,  xxv.,  1000,  pp.  81S-824  :  Job.  Picker,  i>A£> 
L<S»;  a  von  DobM:hUtx,  PRE*  xm.  (87;  B.  Nestle, 
ZSTW  vll.  90.  8m  sIk>  srt.  BnuoLAnv. 

Vll.  TEB  BIBLB  is  the  UFS  op  TBS  PBOfiLS. 
— The  Bible  is  pre-eminently  the  book  of  religions 
devotion,  but  its  operations  are  not  limited  thereto. 
They  embrace  the  whole  life  of  Christendom. 

I.  Bible  and  lang^uage. — The  Bible  has  exercised 
great  influence  on  tlie  development  of  language. 
Not  only  have  translations  of  the  Bible  made 
literature  posdUe  to  a  whole  array  of  peoples  hy 
giving  them  a  written  langnage  in  the  same  way 
as  misuonary  enterprise  stilldoes,  but  in  other  ways 
langnage  has  been  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
Bible.  The  Biblical  vocabulary  supplied  Latin,  and 
thence  the  Romance  and  German  l&ngnages,  with 
the  terms  'manna,'  '^tssover,*  'Sabbath,^ 'angel,' 
'devil,'  'Paradise,'  etc.    The  Biblical  stmotnre 
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of  •entenoeB— -loose  o(M>Tdination  <tf  danMS  and 
paralUlimiu  membrorum  —  has  been  largely 
adopted  as  a  modeL  It  may  be  noted  that  fiere 
^ree  methods  aie  to  be  diatipgniiihed :  (1)  The 
euuoions  imitatioD  of  the  solemn  mnsie  of  the 
nnphets,  vhieh  hardly  exists  in  the  auoieDt  period, 
bnt  of  which  Lamennais  b  a  modem  instance.  (2) 
The  allegorical  use  of  Biblical  names  and  ex- 

Sressions— a  method  specially  faTOoied  amone  the 
ireeks,  who  applied  the  typical  names  of  the  Bible 
to  the  men  oi  the  times  (niXu'  'HpuAiAt  fialrercu, 
Chrysostom).  Speaking  of  the  bull  of  Canoniza- 
tion dated  1228,  which  is  composed  in  this  style, 
Sabatier  rightly  remarks  that  one  can  learn  the 
history  of  the  Fhilistinea,  of  Samson,  and  also  of 
Jaoob  from  it  better  than  that  of  St  Francis.  In 
later  times  the  '  speech  of  Canaan '  has  been  much 
adopted  in  pietistio  circles,  while  it  has  been 
abhorred  in  others.  (3)  The  nnconsoioiu  absorp- 
tion <^  familiar  Biblical  phrases— the  normal  and 
most  widely  noead  form.  Not  only  do  the  great 
weaehera  <a  the  ancient  Ghnrch  ana  modems  like 
Boasoet,  Schleiermaoher,  and  Bpu^eon  employ  the 
language  of  tbeir  Biblet  bnt  the  masters  of  htera- 
tore  do  so  also.  If  Dante  is  the  creator  of  modem 
Italian,  Luther  deserves  the  same  title  in  regard 
to  modem  German,  and  it  was  through  his  transla- 
Uan.  of  the  KUe  ebief^  that  his  inflnanoe  was  fdt. 
Id  reading  Qoethe,  one  becomes  aware  of  his  life- 
long familiarity  with  the  Bible.  The  style  of 
numy  Catholic  anthers  shows  that  they  ao  not 
have  the  same  familiarity  with  it.  It  is  an 
obvions  mistake  when  Janssen's  school  attempts 
to  transfer  the  eredit  which  belongs  to  Lnther 
to  an  obscure  chronicler  of  the  13tn  cent.,  EUce 
of  Repkow.  In  English'Bpeaking  countries  the 
Authorized  Version  possessed  the  same  importance. 
It  came  too  late  for  Shakespeare,  but  even  he 
conld  not  have  written  as  he  did  without  the  older 
translations.  The  best  age  of  French  literature 
has  more  than  a  temporal  oonnezion  with  the 
Kblioal  aativity  of  Fort  KoyaL  The  influence 
which  the  Bible  has  exerted  upon  literature  de< 
serves  to  receive  more  attentitm  than  It  has  done  in 
the  past.  That,  however,  would  require  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  than  moat  modems 
possess.  More  than  any  other  book,  the  Bible  faas 
contributed  to  the  nmiliar  phrases  used  by 
numberless  people  who  know  nothing  of  theur 
origin.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  phrases  are 
oftan  uaed  in  a  sense  quite  false  and  entarely 
oppoaed  to  their  original  meaning. 

unuTumB.— R.  v.  Raumer,  DU  SintoMniHadu  <^rtttm- 
titm*  Km^  aWuOuUvtKfte  apmehe,  18U ;  B.  Stein  von 
Hordeutelii.  ubtr  dm  Binfhm  dor  BtM  avf  daut.  Sprac/tt 
Nnd  LUL  iSKj  P.  PrMMen,  *Lm  OoiuAqoenoM  da  V6na- 
atUatUon  pw  Borne  et  par  ^bmum  nir  le  d^loppemaDt  de  U 
ungne  DtMernella  dea  penplM  oravntla,'  In  Bull  da  Fatad.  row. 
dtBOg.  1903 ;  A.  S.  Cook,  BM.  Quotation*  in  old  Bng.  Pnm 
Writen,  2  toU.,  1806  and  1908 ;  C  Wordnrorth,  SAalwtMa»'f 
KnoviUdg«  and  Um  4^  tAa  .BiU*,  18M ;  C.  von  Kasrelgen,  DU 
BOmI  M  iTonLlOU;  E.  Htthne.  Uwfana  wnd  Art  £n-  BUmI- 
baMtxufig  in  Goftluf$Fautt,  1906-,  l~  Rosentlua,  SeMU*r  imd 
4U«  BibOl  1906;  R.  do  U  BitdM,  Bouiut  •(  la  BibU,  1800; 
J.  IXnoL  L'aneitH  tstt.  «c  la  tangiu  frmeaim  dutawM  doa, 
19M;G.  Bfichmum,0<;U^<a«irM«n,l^r 

%  Bible  and  views  of  the  world  and  bnman 
Ufc.—- To  tiie  langaag|e  of  the  BiUe  must  be  added 
the  general  view  which  it  takes  of  the  world  and 
human  life;  smech  and  thought  are  intimately 
related.  The  Bible  contains  no  conception  of  tiie 
nniverae  peculiar  to  itself.  What  we  find  in  it  is 
the  view  entertained  by  the  ancient  world,  and 
especially  the  ancient  East.  To  the  early  Christ- 
ians there  was  nothing  strange  in  tiiis,  because 
theor  own  view  resemUed  it,  and  where  there  were 
differences  it  was  easy  to  harmonize  them.  The 
Scriptures  ^emselves,  covering  as  they  did  a 
space  of  1000  years,  were  not  at  one  in  this  regard. 
The  transition  from  the  Semitio  to  the  Greek 
method  of  thought  was  effected  as  easily  as  in  the 


domun  of  la^nage.  Flato  and  Aristotle  ware 
read  into  the  Bible  involuntarily.  This  is  shown 
very  clearly  by  the  abnnduit  literature  on  Uie 
Eexaimeron.  The  Middle  A^  looked  upon  this 
mixture  of  old  Oriental  BlUteal  ideas  and  Gresk 
philosophy  as  authoritative  eodesiaatical  doctrine. 
It  was  surrounded  the  nimbus  of  revelation, 
and  was  therefore  inxallibly  true.  Every  o(Hisid- 
eration  against  it  and  every  attempt  to  account 
for  the  world  emjorically  (as  BaooiijS.^.,  demanded) 
was  authoritatively  suppressed.  The  effsot  of  this 
was  felt  till  within  recent  times,  Luther  was  so 
far  from  seeing  how  littie  of  the  BiUe  there  was  in 
Uiis  eodesiaBtioal  theory  of  the  world,  that  he 
called  Copernicus  a  fool  {Ta3)U-Ta^  FOistemaan- 
Binds^,  iv.  676);  the  Roman  Inquisition  com- 
pelled Galileo  to  retract ;  Kepler  encountered  great 
internal  and  external  difficoltaes  in  acoepting  the 
credibility  of  the  Bible  as  it  waa  conceived  in  his 
time ;  while  Newton  comtnned  with  tiie  exactitude 
<A  his  phyrieal  theories  a  Biblidsm  which  we  find 
it  difficult  to  understand.  The  '  Enlightenment* 
oompleted  what  the  Renaissance  had  oegun.  It 
secularized  science  and  emancipated  views  of  the 
world  from  all  Biblical  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  great  discoveries  of  the  16th  cent.,  the  tranai- 
ti<m  from  the  speculative  methods  of  soholasticism 
to  emjdrical  researeh,  not  only  in  the  domain  of 
natoruaciaioebtttalsoin  tbatof  history,  brought 
about  an  entire  change  of  opinion.  The  confidence 
of  the  *Enli^tenment*  and  Uie  modem  love  of 
truth  have  Inought  this  oleaitr  to  light,  and  with 
it  the  immense  gulf  between  uie  ordinaiy  and  the 
BibUoal  view  oi  the  WOTld.  Here  we  come  upon 
the  leadiiu  pxiUem  trf  the  Bible  lax  modems. 
Can  the  Biue  still  possess  value  when  it  contains 
viewa  about  the  world  and  man  belonging  to  a 
stage  human  thought  now  outgrown?  That 
heaven  (or  the  S  to  7  heavens)  arches  over  this  earth, 
that  the  stars  encircle  it,  that  the  earth  is  sur- 
roonded  by  the  great  ocean  (only  the  parts  brader* 
ing  on  the  Meditenanean  bttug  tiiaa  lauiwii^  that 
its  central  pmnt  is  Jerusalem,  that  all  the  pet^ilsB 
on  tiM  earth  are  descended  ficom  the  three  sons  <A 
Noah,  vriio  was  rescued  from  the  Flood,  that  thdr 
Ian^Q^^es  oaa  be  traced  back  to  one  single  oon- 
fusion--aIl  these  ideas  represent  only  the  primitive 
thought  which  the  Biblical  authors  dured  with  their 
oontempOTaxiea  in  Bat^lw  and  Egypt.  It  cannot 
be  domed  that  we  have  ceased  to  entertain  these 
notions  nowadays.  But  this  admission  does  not 
by  any  means  overthrow  all  Biblical  aut^ori^. 
What  the  theology  of  the  last  decade  has  toiled  to 
show  and  has  succeeded  in  showing  is  gaining 
increasing  recognition,  viz.,  that  the  Bible  is  not  a 
revealed  text<book  of  nature  and  history,  Imt  that 
God  speaks  in  it  to  men  about  the  salvation  tit 
their  souls.  To  every  pious  oonoeptitm  of  the 
world  and  its  course  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  the 
Bible  will  always  be  possessed  of  validity  because 
of  the  way  in  whioh  it  sees  God's  hand  in  every- 
thing and  teaches  people  to  see  God's  saving  inten- 
tion in  fortune  and  nusfortune,  the  way  in  whidi 
it  places  the  whole  history  of  mankind  under  the 
point  of  view  of  an  eduoati<m  to  the  statom  of 
manhood  and  independenoe  in  Ghiistb  In  a  wofd* 
the  Bible  will  always  remain  the  book  of  [dooB 
devotion,  and  such  pious  devotion  will  always  be 
easily  aUe  to  surmount  any  difSculties  which  arise 
from  different  oonceptions  of  creation.  As  in  lan- 
guage, a  Idnd  of  translation  is  possible.  What 
apologetios  must  leara^owever,  is  to  abaadtm  tihe 
desire  to  justify  every  Biblioal  utterauee^  and  after 
every  discovery  In  natural  science  and  history  to 
beg^n  at  once  to  search  about  for  some  statement  in 
the  Bible  whi<ji  it  oonfirms.  That  only  leads  to 
confusion  where  what  is  needed  is  cleamees.  It  is 
true  tiiat,  so  long  as  men  read  the  BiUe,  tJw 
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Biltlieal  Tiev  oi  the  vorld  and  haman  life  will 
Temain  popular.  Withoat  n^xA  to  tiie  miUions 
of  staiB,  men  will  speak  of  heaven  tus  tbe  Divine 
dwdling-plaoe  and  the  goal  of  pioiu  dedre,  and  of 
the  earUi  as  Uie  oentral  point  oi  the  Divine  plan  of 
salvation  with  man  aa  its  special  object.  In  their 
tlioagfats  about  love  and  hate,  ji^  and  sadnees^ 
mod  and  aril,  th^  will  ipeok  of  the  heart  and  not 
the  brafaL  But  -wbab  were  mart  be  no  doubt 
abont  is  that  these  are  only  poetieal  forms  of 
ipeech,  which,  Uiongh  fully  instiGed  in  ordinary 
life,  on^^t  not  to  be  pnt  on  the  same  platform  as 
what  is  strictly  sdentific 

IjnuTuxa.— Van  Elck«n,  gmek.  wid  SftUm  itr  mttUl- 
aiUri.  WtUantdtaamu,  ISSTfwith  litUs  ftttentira  to  the  BibUokl 
•lenMDt):  R.P.  ApM,IH»B^i>Tmationd«rSturntuniU,l9&l; 
A.  D^onnsiin,  Jok.  KtpUr  und  di*  fitel,  1896;  L.  GUntbar, 
JTrnteru.  d.  7W.  1001:  L.  1C«11«-.  •Mbtl,  WlntaliiMM  and 

3.  Bible  and  law.— Of  sreater  practical  signi- 
fi canoe  is  the  influence  of  the  Bible  npon  the  lira  of 
the  peopla  Tbe  adoption  of  ChristianitT  by  the 
State  made  it  necesaarT  that  the  revealed  book  of 
IKvine  law  should  reenlate  constUaticnal  law.  Aa 
early  as  400  a  CoUatio  leffum  Moiaiearum  «t 
BoTTianarum  was  prepared  (ed.  Th.  Monunsen, 
1890 ;  CoUeetio  librorum  iwri*  anteiuttmianei.  iiL). 
In  most  ancient  Christian  legislations  this  principle 
finds  expression  in  the  preface.  The  so-called 
Syriae-Koman  statute-book  (ed.  by  Brans  and 
Sach&n,  1880)  affirms  that  the  law  of  Moses  is 
older  than  that  of  all  other  nations,  but  declares 
that,  since  the  time  of  Christ,  the  only  oUigatory 
law  is  the  law  of  Christ  given  through  the  Christ- 
ian emperors,  Constantino,  Theodosius,  and  Leo. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  etiquette  more  than 
anything  else ;  for  the  legislation  is  drawn  almost 
wholly  from  Grseoo- Roman  law.  The  same  thinst 
may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  German  law.  Alfred 
the  Great  placed  the  Decalogue  in  front  M  his 
iMiot  of  England.  The  ancient  Bavarian  and 
Frisian  oodesi  as  well  as  those  of  the  Swabians  and 
ancient  Saxons,  contain  introductions  full  of 
ecclesiastical  Biblical  ideas.  The  law  itself,  how- 
ever, is  national.  There  are  only  a  few  traces  of 
any  Christian  BiUieal  Inflnenoe  to  be  observed. 
These  may  perhaps  he  made  out,  however,  as  eariy 
as  Constantine's  legislatitm.  The  abolition  of 
branding  the  face  is  based  upon  the  Biblical  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  likeness  (C.  Th.  ix.  40.  2) ;  the 
second  marriage  of  a  divorced  person  is  pnnished  ex- 
cept when  in  uie  first  marriage  the  other  partner 
was  gnilty  of  adnlteiy  (CTKm.  16. 1,  of.  Mt  m ; 
two  witnesses  are  required  (C.  Th.  zL  89.  3,  of.  Dt 
19^").  The  influence  of  Chnstianity  becomes  com- 
moner under  Theodosius,  Leo,  and  Jtistinian,  whose 
'  novds supplementarr  laws)  refer  direcUy  to 
the  ioerae  tcnpturM  (e.g.  Nov.  olx,  I).  The  severe 
language  of  the  OT  is  echoed  in  the  l^[islation 
of  Charlemagne ;  tiie  oontinnally  reeuning  morte 
moriatur  of  tite  pitiless  Saxon  law  is  Hetnaic. 
Jostifioatifm  was  found  for  the  bloody  persecution 
of  heietios  in  the  OT  oondemnations  of  the  dis- 
obedient. Demands  which  were  originally  made 
by  the  Church  to  safegoard  Christian  morals 
were  all  incorporated  in  consUtntional  law  under 
Charlemagne :  keeping  the  Sabbath-day  holy,  the 
prohibition  of  interest,  etc  What  is  still  more 
important  for  Cbarlemsffne's  oonoeption,  how- 
erer,  is  tiiat  the  whole  theocratic  idea  was  con- 
sidered topossess  immediate  significance  for  the 
ineeent.  He  felt  himself  a  modem  David,  Solomon, 
Hezekiah,  Josiah.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
soon  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  toe  ecclesi- 
astical idea  that  the  State  was  opposed  to  God  and 
waa  to  leoeave  reoognition  only  m  the  service  of 
the  Cnmreh.  The  omfliet  gave  mrth  to  the  modem 
State*  whieh  takes  no  interest  in  ecdesiastieal  or 
BiUe  anthonty.   In.  Biblidst  oirolee  the  obligation 


of  the  OT,  and  especiaUy  of  the  eommandments  of 
the  Gospel,  is  more  and  more  emphasized.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  refusal  to  take  an  oath  (Mt  5**,  Ja 
6")  among  many  sects  down  even  to  the  Mennon- 
itee,  while  the  Ohnrcb  sought  to  Christianize  the 
oath  famishing  it  with  the  Trinitarian  formula 
and  causing  it  to  be  sworn  on  the  Gospels,  and  in 
tbe  Middle  Ana  on  the  relies  ot  saints.  It  was 
from  tiie  OT  uiat  ecelesiastioal  law  derived  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  sister-in-law,  and 
from  it  also  Joseph  Smith  drew  tiie  Mormon 
commandment  of  polygamv.  In  a  purely  l^;al 
way  the  Baptists  of  the  Beiormation  endeavounid 
to  realise  toe  theocratic  idea,  as  Calvin  aimed  at 
training  Qoieva  to  be  a  dty  of  God.  The  Sabbatii 
commandment  still  calls  for  Sunday  rest  in  CsJ- 
vinistio  countries.  These  genuinely  Biblical  in- 
fluences are  to  be  distingnisoed  from  those  which 
are  dae  to  the  century-long  effect  of  ChristianilT' 
upon  the  life,  the  customs,  and  the  legislation  of 
the  nations.  It  is  to  this  latter  influence,  e.g. ,  that 
we  owe  the  abolition  of  slavery— not  in  tiie  1st  or 
in  the  4th,  bat  in  the  13th  cent,  for  N.  Enrope,  and 
in  the  I9th  for  the  S.  and  the  New  World.  With 
this  the  Bible  had  no  direct  connexion,  for  in  the 
American  Civil  War  both  sides  took  their  stand 
upon  BiUical  authority.  Here  too,  however,  t^iere 
was  an  indirect  and  educative  influence  exerted 
by  the  Bible  upon  the  moral  sympathy  and  sodal 
thongfat  of  mankind. 

LinuTuu.— TroplooTi  finfiiunM  du  akrUtianims  tur 
U  droit  aivil  d—  Romain*,  18U;  C  Scbinld,  DU  bitrff0rlielu 
OtmUt.  in  Oar  aUrSm.  WM  tmd  ikn  UnfMilaitwM  du.rek  daa 
duritUntum,  mr  (Pr.  ud  0«nn.):  C  Bigg,  Th*  Chureh'$ 
Talk  undar  tA*  Eaman  Bmpir*,  1006 ;  C  Loniiff  Brace,  Oetta 
OhrittL  or  A  BiH.  of  Human  Prognn  undir  ChrUamtitf/, 
1888 ;  L.  S«affBrt,  KoTutantin*  Q«—Ue  u.  das  ChrUtantum, 
ISei;  W.  Obr,  D»  CaroUngiatha  OotUtstaat,  Lripzfar,  UKB; 
W.  B.  H.  Lackj,  BUL  ^ Bwn^tan  MoraUi*,  1800. 

4*  BiUe  and  art— Specially  interesting  is  the 
powerful  effect  which  Biblical  nuttifi  exercised 
upon  art  and  through  it  npon  the  national  con* 
Bciousness,  The  Christians  of  the  first  centuries 
adorned  with  Biblical  symbols  not  only  the  graves 
of  their  dead  in  the  Catacombs,  but  also  the  articles 
which  thcfvemploved  in  daily  life — lamps,  tumblers, 
etc  NoMi  in  tbe  ark  with  the  dove,  Jonah 
■wallowed  by  the  whale  or  lying  under  the  goord, 
Alnraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  etc,  were  favourite 
subjects.  At  first  these  scenes  were  of  a  purely 
symbolic  nature.  The  4th  cent,  b^an  to  show 
interest  in  the  story,  and  continnons  mbi^  iUaBtr»- 
tions  are  then  found  in  MSS  (of.  above,  p.  683). 
But  tiie  picture  became  separated  from  the  text ; 
the  iUostrations  snppreased  and  took  tiwj^aoe  of 
the  text.  In  the  famous  Joshna-ndl  in  the  Vatican, 
supposed  to  be  a  9th  eent.  oopy  of  an  anclmt 
Chnstisn  ori^al,  there  is  a  series  of  scenes  with 
small  inscriptions  like  those  npon  the  Trajan  and 
Marc  Anrelian  pillar.  Towards  the  oloee  of  the 
Middle  Ages  tiie  history-KUe  shrank  mwe  and 
moretoapiotore-book.  Great  fevonr  was  accorded 
to  the  Btblia  Pauperum,  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  Gospel  story  with  its  OT  types,  and 
occasionally  with  explanatory  notes.  Pictnre- 
Bibtee  of  this  kind  without  any  text,  or  with  at  most 
brief  explanations  like  those  which  were  made  by 
Hans  Betiam  (1&37)  andMich.  Graflr(153A-S3),  were 
known  occasionally  also  in  the  17th  and  18th  cents., 
while  tiie  19th  returned  agun  to  the  complete 
Bible  and  illustrated  it. 

Besides  Bible  illustration,  however,  there  was 
the  art  of  painting  in  geneifal.  The  long  walls  of 
tiie  basilioas  were  picture-books  of  Bible-history, 
and  continued  so  until  the  end  of  the  Romanesque 
period  (cf.  above,  ^.  606).  Gothic  art  changed  the 
telling  of  a  story  mto  the  sculpture  of  individual 
figures,  and  preferred  the  multitude  of  ecclesiastical 
saints  to  the  Biblical  oharaeters.  Then  tbe  Be- 
naissanee  went  back  again  to  Bible-story,  and  at 
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this  stage  it  was  ancient  mythology  instead  of  the 
legends  of  the  saints  that  entered  into  serious 
competition  with  the  Bible.  The  Chnrobes  were 
ornamented  with  stories  from  the  Bible  (Giotto's 
cycle  in  Padna,  Madonna  dell'  Arena,  indicates  the 
beginning ;  and  the  culmination  is  found  in  the 
twelve  scenes  on  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  by 
Tintoretto,  Botticelli,  ete.).  Private  rooms  also 
contained  similar  ornamentation,  and  it  was  in  the 
looffia  that  Rafael  executed  his  famous  Bible  in 
fifty-two  pictures.  So  far  as  altar-pictures,  stained 
windows,  and  other  omamentations  are  fostered  in 
the  modem  Lutheran  Church,  the  subjects  are 
always  drawn  from  the  Bible  instead  of  from 
favourite  tbanm  of  the  saints,  as  ww  the  onstom 
eulier. 

Besides  the  sculpture  of  saroophagi  in  the  4th 
and  Sth  cents.,  there  is  also  Uie  stcme*  and  wood- 
work of  the  doors  of  churches  (S.  Sabina  in  Borne, 
S.  Ambroegio  in  Milan).  At  a  later  date  bronze- 
castings  became  usual  (baptistery  at  Florence). 
The  art  of  weaving  was  also  employed  in  Bible- 
illustnration.  We  hear  of  Biblicu  scenes  not  only 
ajkon  hangings  for  churches  {vela),  but  also  upon 
private  draperies  (Asterius  of  Amaseia).  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  besides  the  rich  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, there  were  embroideries  for  household  use. 
From  the  15tb  cent,  onward  the  crafts  received 
a  stimnlns  and  showed  a  iffeferenoe  for  Biblical 
material.  Painted  uid  inlaid  enpboardsand  presses 
of  the  18th  and  17th  cents,  show  whole  rows  of 
Kbiioal  jdetures,  and  even  the  easy-going  Rococo 
period  ornamented  the  toilet  tables  of  its  ladies 
with  pictures  from  sacred  history.  Nor  did  this 
onstom,  in  itself  a  profanation  of  the  Scripture, 
oease  until  the  art  oi  the  '  empire '  began  to  look 
for  themes  in  the  Classics.  The  following  period 
made  extreme  simplicity  its  goal,  while  to  the  eyes 
of  modem  natnraiipm  BiUioU  themes  present  no 
attoictions.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  deplored, 
for  Biblical  art  mast  always  be  of  a  pious  character. 

The  nnmber  of  passages  employed  for  illnstra- 
tion  naturally  varied  very  mnoh.  In  oertain 
branches  of  art  a  strict  tradition  came  to  be 
formed.  Walls  provided  scope  for  more  scenes 
than  sarcophagi,  and  book-illustration  made  more 
detail  possible.  It  would  be  a  useful  task  to  in- 
vestigate systematically  the  differences  which  mark 
the  various  series  of  iQustrations.  Great  interest 
attaches  to  the  scenes  which  were  pr^eired  by 
individual  periods  and  artists.  To  some  extent  it 
is  possible  m  this  way  to  discover  what  aoqnaint- 
ance  with  tiie  Bible  different  periods  possessed,  not 
oaly  in  regard  to  the  artists  who  were  dependent 
firequeotly  upon  a  pattern,  but  also  in  regard  to 
the  beholders  upon  whom  the  pictures — osnally 
explained  by  notes— produced  their  effect. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  here  that  the  subjects 
were  often  drawn  not  direofiy  fmn  the  Bible 
Imt  from  some  intermediate  sonroe  or  otiier.  The 
peculiar  choice  of  scenes  which  the  early  period  of 
Christianity  made  has  been  connei^ed  with  their 
employment  in  sermons  or  in  prayer.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  St.  Augnstine's  de  dvitate  Dei,  the 
Eistoria  tcholastica  of  Peter  Comestor,  and  the 
SptdUttm  hiHoriaU  of  Vincent  of  Beanvais  pro- 
vided artists  wit^  thtir  Biblical  material.  'This 
explains  the  Apocryphal  ftetures,  the  story  of 
Christ  ranging  from  the  birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  her  ascension  and  coronation.  Not  till 
the  advent  of  Protestantism  did  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Bible  again  assert  itAelf  strongly. 
Then  there  was  a  diflforent  ch<doe  of  scenes  and 
a  different  arrangement  of  them.  Much  legendary 
material  was  dispensed  with,  and  in  its  plu«e 
much  that  had  long  been  unobserved  was  utiTized. 
The  finest  service  was  here  rendered  W  Rembrandt. 
As  a  good  Calvinist,  he  was  so  familiar  with  his 


Bible  that  he  conld  alwi^  find  new  and  unused 
snbjecto  for  his  etchings.  He  oould  always  count, 
moreover,  upon  their  being  understood  at  once  by 
the  public   See  Art  (Christian),  voL  L  p.  8S5. 

Besides  the  graphic  arte,  the  art  of  language 
and  tone  is  also  naturally  oonoemed  with  the 
word  of  Scripture.  Poetry  has  found  its  hi^est 
impnlses  in  tne  BiUe.  In  this  field  there  is  much 
had  rhyming  to  be  met  with*  and  literary  re- 
creations like  the  turning  of  the  Gospels  into 
Homeric  and  Viivilian  centos  are  common  (4th 
and  6th  cent.).  There  are  also  the  rhymed  Bibles 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  later  period,  in- 
fluenced by  humamsm,  we  find  theChristiadesand 
Christ^  Bat  there  are  also  mastorpieoes  to  be 
included  here— the  <dd  Anj^o-Saxon  poetry,  the 
Bdiand,  Milton's  Paradm  Lottt  and  Klop8toek*s 
Mtttiat.  This  is  to  take  no  aooonnt  of  the  in- 
spiration, the  images,  and  the  expressions  for  which 
the  greatest  poets,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide, 
Dance,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe,  are  indebted  to 
the  Bible.  As  a  rule,  Biblical  poetay  is  epi&  but 
oooasi(mally,  and  especially  in  imitations  of  the 
Psalms,  it  is  lyrical.  The  small  dramatic  element 
is  specially  interesting.  Not  the  clumsy  Byzantine 
'S^urrbt  Tdtfxwi'  (about  1100),  which  lays  hands  upon 
the  verses  of  Euripides  but  despises  all  stage-craft 
and  probably  was  never  produced,  not  even  the 
Biblical  and  legendary  oompositions  with  which 
the  pious  Hroswitha  of  Gandersheim  (t  1001)  tried 
to  suppress  the  comedies  of  Plautus  among  the 
nuns,  but  the  ecclesiastical  dramas  of  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which,  with  a  gradually  increaung 
and  finally  almost  excluuve  participation  of  the 
laity,  brought  the  Bible-lustory  to  the  popular 
eye  and  ear  simultaneously  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible.  Adam's  fall,  the  stories  of  the 
patriarelis,  and  above  all  the  life  and  bitter  suffer- 
ings of  Jeens,  were  lived  over  again  by  actors  and 
audience,  sometimes  with  the  most  emotional 
realism.  Medissvalism  was  naJve  enough  simply 
to  transfer  the  stoiy  to  its  own  time  in  matters 
of  costume  and  bacKgroond.  There  was  besides, 
however,  a  redprocaT  action  between  the  ecclesi- 
astical dnuna  and  the  reports  which  pilgrims 
broaghtabontthehoIyplaoesoiJenualem.*  Here, 
too,  there  was  an  admixture  of  the  Apocryphal 
element.  A  complete  play  (four  days)  begins  with 
the  creation  and  goes  on  to  the  judgment  day, 
following  the  Church  practice  rather  than  toe 
Bible.  Only  a  sinf^e  instance,  the  Oberam- 
Fas&rai  Play,  has  snrvivM,  in  a  greatly 
alt«ed  form,  to  our  own  time.  Humanism  and  the 
Refwmation  opposed  those  plays  equally,  thou^ 
from  different  motives,  and  when  modem  dramatic 
art  makes  an  attempt  to  bring  Biblical  material 
upon  the  boards,  cultivated  Christian  taste  rif^tly 
feels  it  to  be  a  profanatirai. 

Protestantism  possesses  something  which  the 
more  andent  period  ratirely  lacked— the  ffiblical 
musical  composition.  The  *  Bible  sonatas '  of  Job. 
Kuhnau  (tl722)  may  be  considered  trifling,  but 
the  oratorios  of  Hemr.  Schtttz  (f  1672),  J.  Seb. 
Bach  (1 1750),  and  G.  Fr.  Hftndel  (t  1769)  have 
attained  to  the  most  perfect  artistic  rendering  of 
Biblical  matorial.  A  distinction  is  marked  by 
the  fact  that  while  a  Paleetrina  fdt  bis  task  to 
be  the  creation  of  Masses  and  Requiems,  they 
devoted  their  attention  to  Cantatas  (Psalms)  and 
Oratorios.  And  if  the  Catholics  Joseph  Haydn 
(tl809)  and  H.  von  Herzogenberg  (tl900)  jomed 
them,  they  did  it  under  Protestant  influence. 
When  a  Passion  1^  Bach,  with  ito  moving  arias 
between  the  recitatives,  is  oompared  witii  the 
medieval  Passion  Play,  the  same  difference  meets 
us  which  we  found  in  our  oomparisou  of  the  two 
oolourad  BiUee  (see  above,  p.  607).  In  the  one 
•  B.  na  DofcKibat^  CftrWwMUM*.  2ttfl.,  BM*. 
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 what  m  find  it  the  objeotin  pnmitaticHi  of 

Ufltofy.  in  th»  other,  the  ut^ptioii  oi  a  anligeotiTe 
relation  to  it. 

LnvuiuBS.— B.  HeoiMcke,  AtbArUILMatanimmdataMiL 
LU.  UMi  L.  TOa  Sybel.  ZK*  oMMJL  ^UtOiL  L  1006;  P.  X, 
Kram,  GmcA.  d«r  cAruU.  Emit,  UMfl. ;  B.  HU^  I/Ari 
"0. dM  ajOe  n'teb  «n  .n«w»,l8ge;  PokrowsU,  Gcntt 
ItommpMe  JVotMOMnM  (Bum.)  ;  A.  Wenseho,  SsAMMt 
dtf  BibiL  L  1900,  p.  SnC :  & GrlnoL 'BftOul niKl dM 
AwMl. ^oM. Ix. Ua;  n»9mpiSimAH:  Li/$<ifCkriHbr 

UaO:  A.  W.  Wwd.  JKit  ^  Eng.  Dt-miaiioltt.*,  UM;  A. 
HoUMd,        AltM^  KoItaktiTiitjiteiMi.'  zL  1880; 

K.  L— p.  PatlUmtpiat,  1887 ;  TO.  ^Wa,  J.  &  Ja^lBTB- 

fliMM  witf&dk,  IW;  A.  W.  Fdlud.  A«;  J(#MirP^ 

5.  Bible  and  hoetile  infloencea.— The  picture 
woold  be  iuoomplete  were  we  not  to  mention,  along 
with  the  omratitnu  of  the  Bible,  the  ooonter- 
actiona  which  proceed  from  an  impious  ipirit.  We 
are  not  thinking  hen  of  tiie  attacka  upon  the  Bible 
W  the  beathoi  Stale  under  Diocletian  {see  above, 
vL  I)  or  by  the  eodeaiaatical  and  political  hier- 
uchy  of  the  Middle  Ages  (see  VI.  3),  but  of  the 
oppontion  to  the  Bible  which  oharacterisea  modern 
'  Kilightenment,'  materialism,  and  aooialism.  The 
clever  ri<UcaIe  of  a  Voltaire,  the  absurd  attacks  of 
a  Haeckel,  and  the  vulgar  insults  of  social-demo* 
cratio  literature,  it  must  be  said,  are  not  really 
directed  against  the  Bible  as  such,  but  urunst  a 
false  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  What  has  EbJsmud's 
aas  that  spake,  or  Joshua's  sun  that  stood  still — to 
mention  two  things  most  widely  assailed — to  do 
with  the  Sennim  on  the  Moont  or  the  gxeat  hymn 
on  lore  (1  Go  18}t  Tliej  shoir  that  Bible  is 
not  insimd  in  the  (dd  mechanical  lenae,  but  tiiat 
is  not  maintained  any  longer  by  any  competent 
judges.  They  will  not  eause  any  pious  reader  who 
heeds  God's  voice  to  have  any  doubt  in  regard  to 
^AitUHiinonium^nritiuStincti  intamum,  which  he 
is  always  traoing.  For  Uie  nnfortnnate  antithesis 
between  tiie  Biue  and  Stdmee,  eooleeiastioal  theo- 
logy is  itself  moot  to  blame,  Ira  it  made  the  Bible 
Bomethiufi;  that  it  was  never  meant  to  be. 

The  chief  enemy  of  the  Bible  is  ignorance  of  it. 
Doubts  and  suspicions  do  not  arise  from  Bible- 
reading,  but  they  are  communicated  from  outside 
to  thoM  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Bible. 
Of  the  wh(^  bo<^  theae  people  know  <mly  thoee 
passages  which  ate  attacked  by  Uw  modem 
'  En%htenment.*  Consequently  tber  hold  it  in 
contempt  and  even  detest  it  as  a  nindranoe  to 
education  and  culture.  Had  they  ever  experienced 
any  of  the  comfort  and  gladness  which  the  pious 
retCder  can  draw  from  its  pages,  they  would  be  of  a 
different  opinion.  The  history  of  vbe  BiUe  is  an 
objective  proof  of  its  beneficent  <qieration. 

LmaiTuu-H.  Ki»ilsr,  AsMM.  /rrMrMi  «m  dir 
ffHtttahma  dm  ChrUUiUmi,  1809 ;  H.  IMnhof,  MM.  Aftwls- 
xmATrvXAOcUtin,  ISSG. 

In  order  to  rob  the  Bible  of  its  value,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  other  religions  make  the  same 
el^m  Ua  their  sacred  books.  That  is  tene  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  But  the  BiUe  does  not  need  to 
dispute  its  poaiUon  with  tiie  book  of  any  other 
religion.  'Thu  portiim  (rf  universal  literature  is 
the  most  iDflnenaiU  book  that  ever  existed,'  says 
Jiilioher  {Introd.  p.  2) ;  and  Hamack  {Reden  und 
AufsHtu,  ii.  168)  speaks  as  follows ;  '  It  is  enough 
to  reflect  upon  the  Bible  as  the  book  (tf  tiie  ancient 
world,  the  oook  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and — though 
not  perhaps  in  the  market-place  —  the  book  of 
modern  times.  Where  does  Homer  stand  00m- 
pued  with  the  Bible!  Where  the  Vedaa  or  the 
Qur'ftnT  The  Bible  is  inexhaustible.  Each  suo- 
eeeding  period  has  revealed  some  new  aspect  of  it. 
The  Doctor  of  Divinity  ia  rightly  called  Doctor 
ol  the  Samd  Soriptnrea.  It  is  upon  and  round 
the  Kble  that  all  the  studies  of  the  theological 
facdltieB  ultimately  emeentmte  and  group  them- 


selves. Whenever  a  ain^e  individual — li^man  or 
theologian— has  been  enabled  to  draw  fraah  and 
full  out  of  the  Bible  and  present  to  others  what  ho 
has  thus  obtained,  the  inward  life  <^  ChxistendMn 
has  been  raised  to  a  higher  level.' 

£.  VON  DOBSCH0TZ. 

BIBLE  CHRISTIANS.— See  Mbthodish. 

BIBLIOLATRY.— This  term  usually  means 
the  excessive  veneration  of  a  book  regarded  at 
behig  Diving  .inspired.  The  phenomenon  is  • 
religious  one,  and  is  found  in  the  faiths  known  as 
'  book^religions.'  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
our  view  of  the  merits  of  any  given  book-religion 
or  sacred  book  will  deeply  affect  our  judgment  as 
to  the  presence  or  abauice  of  bibliolatiy  in  that 
particular  case.  One  who  x^ects  the  infallible 
authority  of  a  certain  book  will  see  UbUolatiy 
where  another  sees  no  more  than  a  legitimate 
reverence.  Henoe,  if  we  would  accurately  define 
the  term,  we  must  lay  down  the  limits  of  its  exact 
usage,  seeking  to  determine  not  merely  the  qualities 
that  give  it  a  relative  and  variable  applicaloli^, 
but  rather  its  essential  characteristica.  For  this 
pur^oee  a  preliminazy  historical  sorvey  will  be  of 
service ;  after  which  we  shall  seek  a  more  precise 
definition,  and  then  proceed  to  a  discussion  d  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  phenomenon. 

I.  Historical  surrey. —Nearly  all  the  higher 
religions  are  book-religions,  i.e.  their  teadiing  is 
deposited  in  a  sacred  book,  whidi  ranks  as  a  Divine 
revelation.  These  reli^ons  usually  hare  a  eUnu, 
who  regards  himself  as  uie  official  interpreter  of  the 
book,  and  bases  his  authority  upon  it,  and  whose 
ooncem  it  therefore  is  to  have  the  book  rectwnized 
as  of  Divine  character.  So  true  is  this,  indeed  that 
even  where  the  book  is  of  set  purpose  given  to  the 
people  for  tiieir  private  instmetioi  andedifieatitm, 
the  elerug  still  remains  its  accredited  interprrter. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect,  since  the 
homage  paid  to  the  book  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  the  community  and  of  their  representative,  the 
elenu.  This  authority,  however,  oommonly  in- 
volves a  perfectly  defimte  doctrine  as  to  the  saored 
volume — a  doctrine  which  sets  forth  ita  nniqiie 
poaitimi  in  the  most  express  form.  In  fineu  the 
elenu  supports  the  authority  of  tbn  book,  and  tho 
book  that  of  the  ctenui  and  thwe  are  few  exeep- 
tions  to  this  general  rule. 

We  must,  bowever,  bear  in  mind  tiiat  no  such 
sacred  book  is  ever  a  complete  whole  from  the 
outset,  and  that  the  several  puts  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  are  never  appnused  as 
absolutely  Divine  from  the  first.  The  truth  is, 
indeed,  that  the  deification  of  the  work  is  always 
a  later  process,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following 
examples : — 

(a)  The  r«lcu  (which,  ba  It  ranMoibtrcd,  w«n  aotooaunlUed 
to  wriiing  till  long  ftftcr  tb»j  had  bMn  flolleotcd,  bat  wen 
hkoded  down  orklly  trom  one  MDenttkm  to  another  br  predM 
and  highlj  eUborato  methodi)  were  not  regftrded  by  thali 
writen  m  thej  ara  now  regarded  by  the  BrUunsna.  The  Vedio 
poeta  oompare  their  work  to  that  tA  the  weaver  or  the  car- 
penter, litelr  bjnina  are  'ibapen  In  the  heart,  brought  forth 
bv  the  mouth,'  or  they  an  inaiHred  by  the  Soma-oap.  But  at  a 
later  period  ttaej  an  looked  upon  aa  of  IMvlne  origin ;  the  Koda 
themaelvea  an  the  authors.  The  poenu  an  collected,  and  font 
a  aacred  code,  deolarad  to  be  intaUlUe.  Their  authority.  In  the 
period  ot  the  Siitiaa,  la  pitted  against  all  gaiiuajing,  Chily  tba 
■yat^ma  whkh  reoognUe  tbdr  authority  an  reckoned  orthodox, 
Ilia  iDlaJllbillty,  the  divinity,  the  etemity  of  the  Vedaa  become 
dogmas.  *  The  immortal  Veda  embraoes  all  created  thlnca ' ;  ao 
apckka  the  lAW-book  of  Uanu.  The  Br&hmana  baae  their  own 
authority  ui>on  the  eternal  Veda,  and  such  support  can  be  dia- 

Cnsed  with  only  by  thoee  whoJin  virtue  ot  a  direct  Intuition, 
va  beoomeonevritbBrahma.  Thladevelopmentisalltbamors 
atriklng  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Brahmaotsm  looks  upon  so 
hiaborloai  personality  aa  its  founder,  around  whom  or  whose 
apostles  a  aacred  literatun  might  have  gathered. 

(b)  la  Buddhim  alto  thsn  nai  grown  up  a  sacred  literature, 
though  Buddha  himself  left  behtDd  him  no  legacy  of  written 
wMoa.  The  saylags  ol  Buddha,  bowever,  have  been  garnered 
in  Ofta  divisian  of  uie  Tripttaka,  though,  of  ooona,  tha  authen- 
doitjolUtasaoaiiiiotbaveacfesdforlBdataiL  Bat  lavanoos 
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tor  kaacrad  book  holds  no  saohpUoo  tn  Buddhlam  ta  H  doM  In 
BrihmuilKn.  In  potnC  of  tect,  it  i»  »dmitt«l  tbftt  Baddtaft  did 
not  reveal  evnTthlDg  to  his  dlidplM :  the  lUhiOrtas  doctrine 
!■  said  to  bsve  beeo  taken  from  tb«  brsMts  ol  the  mpexHm  wbioh 
Ustaned  to  hie  dlnoorsee ;  while,  aoln,  Ttne*  flub  npoo  the 
mindt  of  hi*  disctplfe,  ooteUj  Tangua,  br  Inner  UlnnunMion. 
Hanoe  It  Is  muntainod  that  that  alone  wUoh  ta  at  one  with 
rwMOD  oaa  bs  the  teaohlag  of  Buddha.  Did  Bnddba  Umself 
not  that  he  had  turaed  the  wheel  ot  dootrin*  In  nrions 
WBjB,  now  rl^tly  Mid  DOW  wrongly  T  Buddhism,  in  tact,  Isn 
too  mnoh  slrea  on  tDdhidoal  knowledge  to  be  sasoeptJble  of  a 
genuine  btUiolatry ;  evenr  man  most  for  biniseU  tread  the  path 
which  Buddha  trod.  Bat  the  revereooa  safaMqaentlr  aooinded 
to  Buddhft  M  a  dei^  doubtless  opened  the  way  to  a  spedes  ol 
UUtolatr;,  partioulariy  when  Us  followers  booaaw  bent  upon 
tntdng  baok  to  him  sTcry  detail  ot  ordinaooe  and  doctrine ;  and 
the  taab  that  the  aaored  wrlUnfs  ot  Bnddhlsm  became  a  nucleus 
tor  the  aooretioa  of  MdlM  omnmrataries  shows  again  the  Im- 
portanoe  of  these  writings  tor  eUrut  and  OMnmnai^  aUke. 


pion  the  oaase  of  Ahura  Uaada  must  itriDgenU;  keep  tiM  law 
of  Zarathnsbtnt.  This  quite  aooords  with  the  faot  that  the  sacrad 
word  Is  rmrded  M  the  soul  ot  the  holy  sfrirlt,  the  holy  jVavasU 
ol  Ahnra  Havla ;  that  this  word  oprassss  itself  to  sacred  tor- 
mulaa ;  that,  to  partionlsr ,  sotft  a  twrnola  Is  foattd  tn  the  .AAima- 
Vairfo,  a  prayer  oorrespondlng  to  the  Buddhlsft  Oih  v%ar}i 
padtn»  oOt;  that  generally  the  osrsmoDles  are  oonslderad  ss  ot 
uie  Qtotost  importance ;  and,  shore  all,  that  the  Mored  book,  tbs 
Avesta.  Is  still  acknowledged  ss  a  Divine  rereUtioB,  mn  by  the 
retomung  par^  In  Parsiism,  though  its  langusn  is  now  nsro^ 
naderstood.  Ae  guardians  otttw  tradition  and  ctfthsuthoiitT 
ot  the  rsTSaled  word  ara  tlw  priasti,  wtdia  tbs  dogma  ol  tht 
Divine  oharacter  of  the  laared  writings  vestwl  with  uitborlty 
th*  Atharran^  or  pcissti  of  flw  UwArssti.  St  behw  tlw  Intw 
praters  tborooL 

(d,«)  The  two  great  SsmfHo  raUgioiw,  Jodatam  and  Hobam* 
madamsm.  have  ooraloped  a  btbUtdatsj  in  kaaptng  with  tbair 
autboiitattva  oharaoter.  The  prophets  ol  Jumam  regwdted 
their  nttoranoes  as  EMvine  oracles—*  vfaw  irtdch,  tunrarar,  did 
not  exclude  a  oertaln  elaboration  of  what  they  bad  npttisoMd 
In  the  ecatatlo  ftata.  The  various  writlnn  abow  aihwrtw 
tiaoes  ot  radaotloa.  ■  Tba  Oanoa  was  of  graonal  foimattaik  A 
bafrionins  was  made  hy  tba  paoida  r'*^"g  thamselvaa  ttpon 
«ach  totLsaooeptanoatrtDntannMaj;  kturttaaratapwucba 
oblinCioa  toobeerretheToimh  of  Kva.  Xbe  lower llndit  forth* 
prodactloo  of  oanonioal  books  was  the  period  ot  Esra,  (Jthouf  b 
the  ooUsctkm  ot  these  works  was  made  In  three  stages, 
drat,  the  Toish,  In  bm^  own  d»;  tbeo  tba  Prophets,  about 
tha  middle  of  tba  Srd  oaot  ml  ;  naslhr,  the  Hagiographa,  tba 
■triotures  upon  iritkb,  bowarar,  bad  n»  been  silenced  even  at 
the  beglnaiiig  of  the  Ohristlao  sra.  At  length,  after  tha  doubts 
ngHtDBcoertahi  antUegcmena  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
fenodofAmala  M)  and  BabU  'Akiba,  ^  tbeboiAs  ot  the 
Oanonwmraooanind  by  tha  lllahna(<9.  an)  JunX  The  tndi- 
tioaM  Hab.  tsstb tba  UaMoratfo.  aa  it  axiatad  In  ttw  raini  of 
Hadiiaii,  and  to  vooaltaaWon  mnMnta  tba  twanoMbtioD 
ourrant  a*  that  tfana,  iriiOa  tba  Mtoal  lowd  rinMdate  tram 
oanli. 7-0 A.gk  Tba  Alezsoditan  vwrion oltita UZ bad oomo 
bv  the  time  ot  Christ  to  soJt^  woOi  a  r«pa(e  that  the  OT  qoota- 
tMBt  in  tbs  NT,  as  wdl  as  m  Josaphna  and  PbUo,  an  taken  tron 
k.  Attar  tba  destruotion  ot  Jenisalani.howavar.ttM  Jews  In 
tbair  fiowlog  ezdusiTaness  began  to  rank  tba  LXX  ■•  no  better 
than  Aaroo'a  goUen  calf,  matmy  baoanso  tba  Ohoicb  appealed 
toltlnoootaovarte  with  tha  SjMgtViM.  b  ftut.  tba  Jewish 
Oanm  of  'AIfOm  stood  la  mli  tavoor  that  argnmoita  war* 
loondad  opoo  its  letters,  and  the  minnttB  of  its  text  wata 
reckoned  all-iniportant.  This  rtvarsno*  for  the  text  was  on  aO. 
foot*  with  tba  thaory  of  inqrfratien  i4  irtdoh  FUlo  Is  tha  most 
oatrtandbigrapraa*ntattr%  via.,  that  tba  OTsof^itarea  are  the 
tanmedlateprodnatof  tlM^iiittof  Qod.  Headers  will  not  nerd 
to  be  rsmmdsd  that  te  tha  Ohrtotian  Obnmb,  partloalaily  in 
ProteahmtorthodoiT,  lbalbM»atiotatt«brMngaven  the 
Toosllsatlon,  was  regarded  aa  plenaiUy  Inspired.  Nevertheless, 
ft  oonmottva  waa  tarnished  by  Pbilo  Umselt  in  his  use  of  tha 
altaorioal  nutbod  ot  InternatatltKu  In^  DMUS  of  whloh  he  oonU 
maka  »  pattdnrok  ot  <fa«ek  and  JewUt  matarials  without  tha 
risk  of  Intrini^  tha  Oanon—ft  praoUoe  irttioh  also  found  its  way 
taito  tba  Chunm  (St.  Pftol,  OngenX  while,  again,  Protestant 
ortbodosrooatronedltsezegeda  byits  OoDfoKloDs.  Thaflrst, 
within  tlM  pala  <A  Judaism,  to  impugn  this  UUloIatry  was 
^lino^  In  Us  TnuMm  tMolcgieo-poUtiaa.  bat  it  was  of 
courss  tmpomibia  that  sadi  a  tbaorj  <a  Inspirattm,  oxtend- 
lag  oven  to  tba  0^  eoold  ba  pemHwantlj  '■'**"t-*~^  by 
Protestsntiwn 

In  MiOammadmim  we  find  an  analogous  revarenoa  tor  the 
Qiu^liL  Again,  however,  1^  does  not  represent  the  original 
Kata  ot  thuigs.  Mnhammad.  ot  oonrse,  aa  a  pn^et,  olaimed 
to  have  received  rerelaUons,  which  he  cUcUtea,  and  evao  sub- 
jaotad  to  later  revision.  But  he  set  no  great  store  by  the  form 
irf  tha  revelation*,  altering  it  as  be  tlHnight  fit,  and  holding  that 
the  sabstanoe  ahoold  live  In  men's  hearts.  Various  scattered 
memoranda  were  extant  at  his  death.    Obbai  bod  b^nn  to 

Ether  the  fragments  tc^ther  during  the  prophet's  lifetime ; 
Id  subseqnently  anangod  his  liteimry  remains  in  a  corpus 
which  baoante  the  basis  of  the  definitive  oolleotion  made  under 
Otbman.  Under  Abd  al-Hallk  the  text  was  fixed  by  means  of 
vowel  rigna:  By  this  time  Muhammad's  widow.  'A'iBha,  had 
announoed  that  tha  propbet  himself,  with  tha  aadstaaoe  of  the 
vohangel  Qabrial,  had  ooUatwl  tha  <t>a^  with  tba  oiiginal 


text  in  heaven.  The  doctrinal  tbeorr  regarding  tba  book  was 
also  a  gradual  growth.  Under  the  BssanlSTis  itbecamaftdTio 
dogma  tfaat the  uur'ftnwaa  athlng  of  time,  neither  sapcemeDor 
final  In  oppodtitw  to  tba  Hn^Mhtea,  however,  tbs  HntafcalBm 
bcooght  tha  dootrlne  of  the  non-created  chaisctar  ot  tha  Qor'fta 
to  the  front:  while  AahU adopted  a  (Aamcteristio memating 
position,  holding  that  the  baavuily  original  was  from  sternly, 
hot  dWngtiishiwr  trom  It  the  earthly  exemplar  aa  tha  work  of 
human  hands.  Tne  Arabian  phllostqdkara  Avloannft  and  Avar^ 
ro<Ss  dllterentiate  also  between  tha  rallgion  ot  tba  people  and 
that  of  the  scholar,  assarting  that  It  la  the  task  ot  pbOcs^tur  to 
famish  pTOofa  tor  tba  faith  which  apeaka  in  popular  ms<iH»or, 
and  that  a  disltaotkm  Doasfe  ba  drawn  between  the  exteraal 
word,  wtikh  la  for  Um  maaaaa,  and  tha  inner  intoprelation, 
wfaloh  Is  tor  kamed  men.  The  doctrine  of  tbe  Ifutakallim 
eventually  prevailed,  and  tba  Qar^  waa  eooopted  u  Divinelv 
Inspired,  even  to  letter  and  sound,  with  panotuation  and  vocal* 
Isanon  to  boob  One  sect  of  Uuhamnutdans  makes  baditicn 
oo-ordinate  with  the  Oar'in.  Muhammad  had  explained  that  In 
matters  regarding  wbldi  he  had  given  no  instruotaons  men  most 
aot  acoMdmg  to  tbeir  own  Jndgmant  But  after  his  death  tha 
need  tor  an  aathortty  became  clamant,  ^eoepts  being  dashed 
tor  every  detail  ot  life.  Aooudlngly  there  grew  np  the  Amna, 

Tradition,  which  is  said  to  Imve  embraced  tbe  biograpby  and 
ottManoes  ot  tbe  pn^ihat.  Ik  waa  ounAed  by  Abu  Honyra, 
butwaa  nodvedl^cmlroiM  aao^  tbamnnlt.  InanyoBsa,it 
Is  oertahi  that  there  arose  such  a  ravareawa  for  the  written 
word,  the  Qur'An,  as  extiagoUted  all  liberty  ot  thought. 

if)  Finally,  UbUolatry  also  appears  at  osrtain  stages  in  tba 
devdopment  ot  CkriManitf.  At  first  Otaristlanit/  had  no 
Osmm  ot  ita  own,  but  simply  umropriated  that  of  the  OT, 
wUoh,  however.  It  set  tn  a  new  light.  There  qirang  up,  bow. 
ever,  a  disttDctively  Ohristlan  literature,  which  nresentiy  came 
tobaosadlnworahlp.  The  story  of  Jesus,  the  Oospda.  and  the 
lessons  read  at  the  Ohoroh  servloss  formed  the  beginnings  ot 
tbe  OanoB.  Tba  aelaotioo  ot  approved  writings,  wludi  did  net 
exist  batorattMmlddla  14  tbe  Snd  oanb,  is  traditionally  said  to 
Itav*  been  made  at  the  smIm  apotioUo».  The  orltarion  was  that 
the  wriUucs  should  be  of  ApoetoUo  anthorahip,  and  conform  to 
theBoleofPaith.  TbaoommonaubstaatumirastheBuleotTUth 
ttsdf,  whlob  grew  amnd  the  B^rtismal  Formula,  and  at  length 
appeared  as  tha  Apostollcom.  How  vague  as  yet  were  the 
lumta  of  tlM  Ouwn,  BWears  trom  the  Ifeot  that  both  Orlgen  and 
Inssbfaa  BtlOmsak  of  Antllcgomena  (Rev.,  James,  Jnde,lPetsr, 
SF«lar,2JnMSJn.)andaocepttba.S»4>*«rd  Only 
•t  the  Omnica  of  iMdloaa  8W>  waa  tt  decreed  that  nana 
bat  oanonksl  writings  should  ba  read  In  duirohea;  andAugus- 
tine,  at  tiu  OounoUa  of  Oartbsgo  (a.d.  M  and  W7),  waa  tba 
first  to  determina  tha  Oanon  tor  the  Waatem  Oioroh,  taUng  fat 
theOI  Apoor7pbaandBev..iAilafortba  Kaatan  CBmroh  tbe 
Oanon  waa  fixed  by  the  TMUan  Ooondl  ot  A.D.  OOS,  Um 
AMsCtHs  OMMiit  baing  atiU  attached  to  tba  NT.  Ik  la  tfana 
avidank  that  ttM  Oanon  Is  a  group  of  wrttiofs  rtiob  waa  tatUled 
by  tba  Obttioh,  and  irtdoh,  nwreovar,  attu  req:nlrad  to  ba  a» 
poaindad  by  tradltkm,  even  aa  tnuQtloo  had  bean  a  ftMitor  in  tba 
process  ot  compilation.  It  was  the  Chnroh  that  famated  the 
Oanon  with  aathortty,  linoe  it  was  the  Chnroh  tbftt  hid  down 
the  oondltions  of  canooldty .  Tboogfalnsplntioaandmf&Qienay 
wars  ascribed  to  the  Soripiores,  thus  giving  them  pre-eminenoa 
over  all  other  literature,  as  oontalntng  a  DMna  revelation, 
yak  Ibay  were  read  with  the  ChnroUsm^  and  tha  doctrfaia 
mM  ragardingUtem  waa  an  aooisriBittaM  dootrina,  a  dogma  c< 
thaOhoiob.  whoever  m«alad  to  tba  aottwrl^  of  Hob  Writ, 
and  aktha  aama  tima  kook  n  floane  ot  Ua  own,  bad  co  amU 
himaelt  of  Oa  aUagarloal  natbod  of  Intarpnkaliaa  aad  tba 
theory  of  the 'manlwIdaMiaa'oCBortotnM.  Bak,Baahaoai8« 
nofewuMMMUng,  the  tab  lanalns  khnt,  wlun  oontroraray 
amaa,  the  word  waa  faikaipratadoakndltioaalllnaa,fJLfteaaid- 
faig  to  tba  rvvia^M  andte  decislona  of  tta  OowMai,  irtd^ 
ware  now  bacomfiig  racognlied  as  InbdUUfr-ft  balW  aaoaaaaiily 
aogandwad  by  tbe  ataMotlDOompatiblUl7  between  ft  flzad  In* 
terpratation  and  the  dootrlna  ol  the  'manifold  aaaM.*  In 
re^tyan  inhdlibl*  Sorlptnra  without  an  kitalliUa  tnkinnta* 
tlon  would  have  been  deatltnte  of  vahie.  Only  with  the  rise  of 
the  Oburches  ot  the  B^rmatim,  bowaver,  waa  the  doebtlna  d 
Boriptoral  authority  posbad  to  to  final  oonaaqoanoa^  aa  Um 
Betormer*,  following  lbs  eramnle  of  outstanding  peraonaStlas 
wboUvedat  thadoaatrf  thaMddIa  Aran^cUf,  HhsX  ud 
In  view  ot  the  trequoit  errata  of  the  Ohorch  tradition,  and  <d 
the  taUlMllly  of  the  Ohoroh  and  Ita  representatlvaa,  believed  tt 
possible  to  tsll  baok  upon  the  anthority  ot  Sorlptare  alooa.  In 
this  ooune  they  really  proceeded  tmon  their  peiecnal  expari- 
enoe  of  faith;  aa  we  know,  Luthnr  hTmsrit  orltMMd  tbaOuoa 
with  faith  aa  bis  criterion.  But  tbe  Lutheran  orthodoxy  tooeg- 
nixed  the  Oanon  aa  sometUng  given,  and  appealed  to  Scripture 
as  the  sde  norma  U  iudsff  In  all  matters  ot  beUet,  thus  sm^ 
renderlngtheindependenttestim<»yof  a  living  fftitb  and  tba 
certitude  which  sprites  therefrom.  Soriptara  must  now  ba  tba 
basis  ot  reUgion ;  man  must  now  find  Goa  In  It,  sinos  the  theory 
ol  direct  interoourse  with  God  has  been  repudiated.  Scriptun 
has  become  tbe  deporitorrot  the  Hobrapiilt;  the«f»intr«iiseft 
tt  ejloaeia,  verbi  Is  the  ultima  ratio  <rt  our  beUaL  Whereas,  on 
the  Boman  Oath<tic  view,  the  Ohoroh,  as  bring  in  BOssesrion  o( 
tbe  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  trustee  of  Inf  slliUHtr.  In  we  BatoinMd 
Ohurohes,tli]s  prerogative  is  aoocnded  to  Soripnm.  Thewrittoa 
word  is  DO  leas  than  God  Incarnate.  It  Is  oiigwfJ  Dtt:  ftmatl 
Her  aonxidmAum,  Ita  place  Is  not  among  created  things  at  all ; 
so  HoUas:  'ntofs  ertatwria  aecmattwr.'  Thus  there  mw 
around  Scripture  a  group  ot  attributea  designed  to  algnitjr  BMt 
It  was  its  own  guarantee,  n,g.,tuMot»nHa,  ptrK>ie^imu,/aaU- 
tat  Mnwl  ^leam  inttrpnUMdi,  tjlcaeia.  It  is  the  sole  arbiter 
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In  Buttsri  of  Mtb.  PbOo's  doatrlne  of  tnfidimttaa  ii  thnannlD 
to  the  froot.  loq^tton  «w  bold  to  b*  nrbd.  Tb*  ftutStm 
of  Scriptura  wan  limplr  the  pens  {bbImiQ  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  ImpUed  graat  nsiveaeM  to  soppoM  tbM  Botottm  wm  mU* 
lnteT^«tlDg,  vrtkereM,  ta  «  matter  of  tact.  In  thli  instaooa  too 
It  vaa  interpreted  In  the  aenaa  <a  tba  OoDfeMdona. 

nie  theory  of  tba  '  manifold  aenaa '  bad  now  b^m  abaodmed, 
and  the  demand  waa  all  for  crammatfoo-hlatorlaal  interpretatloD. 
fiat  it  U  obriooa  tlmt  an  aCaohitelr  IntemUe  Soriptare  coold  be 
<rf  no  aerrioe  without  an  intalUble  intanreter,  wliidi,  aooordins 
to  the  theory,  aboold  have  beni  found  In  BcnIptDra  UmU,  but 
which  waa  m  taot  aoogtat  In  dogma,  nta  view  atiU  aorriTeat 
Utoagta  oolj  In  leaa  Important  oommnnittcL  Tboae  who  dedre 
to  pcaaeaa  the  Divine  in  a  Unite  form,  ImmnHnttly jr  rn tt n t  to 
the  aenae^  who  In  their  rtUrkm  watra  all  daim  to  a«f-rettanoa, 
<*.  to  penonal  axpetfenoa  «  the  Indwelling  Deity,  wm  alwaya 
bold  with  a  oommnnltr  that  prcffera  gtuuanteea  of  nlration. 
In  Tirtoa  either  of  Ita  aUeged  poeaaaaton  of  the  Holy  Bpirib,  or  of 
tt»  aetoal  poMMion  ot  ofieota  irtilch  embody  the  InVlne,  aoofa 
aa  the  Hoet  or  a  aaond  book.  When  the  early  Protectant 
dogmatlita  took  their  atand  opon  Sorlptnre  alone,  they  hmrat 
that  the  ooraoa  of  Sarlptnre,  toe  Otoon,  waa  a  product  ot  toe 
Cboroh,  and  that  only  an  iafalUbla  Interpratation  of  the  Oanon 
ooold  make  the  InUllbU  book  InfalH&lT  Intelligible.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  logical  outcome  ot  toe  dtoaooD  waa  the 
inetttution  ot  a  wuMtttrtmn  vtrU  ^UHnt,  an  oOoe  ot  the  meana 
ot  giaoa,  the  fnnotion  al  whloh  waa  the  ptoptt  axpoiltton  ot  the 
wwd — the  work  of  the  cUnu. 

The  Bettmned  (Srarob  alao  maintained  the  view  ot  verbal 
Inqitratioa,  bat  ita  prfr^mlnent  and  dlatlngoiahlng  taatore  waa 
Ha  docbriiM  ot  medeattnatlmi.  Henoe  tM  Soriptnr*  waa  tor 
thto  Otatutih  bat  the  InfalliMfi  dooonMot  from  which  men  ooold 
aaoertain  the  win  o(  Ood,  and  in  wbloh  the  wiU  ot  Ood  waa 
aoahrined  in  all  Ita  jpoiiCy.  In  thla  oaaa  it  b  the  need  ot  an 
anthoiity  whloh  makea  an  tataDible  word  neoeaaary.  Bat  aa 
the  meana  ot  grace  waa  not  pat  in  plaoa  of  Oo^  or,  more 
gaootaUy,  aa  tba  diatincttoa  between  oreatcra  and  Cmatov  waa 
ftUI  opbeld,  the  Scrlptofe  waa  not  deified.  The  Reformed 
Oboroo  waa  aatlafled  to  aee  In  Scriptare  the  ahatdately  Inemuit 
revalatkn  ot  the  Divine  will,  aa  aunattiing  to  be  peracmally 
aimropriatad ;  bat  It  likewiae  reoognlaed  that  Soriptore  gave  no 
Inuimatlon  lagardlng  the  election  ot  any  partioular  peraon. 
Men  muat  win  tba  oonviotion  of  their  own  eleotloa  from  other 
ioamaa ;  aach  oartaln^  waa  In  taot  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
But  the  claim  for  the  anoondlttonal  reoognitlon  of  Scriptare  aa 
the  ezpreaaloa  of  tba  Divine  will  waa  BtUl  held  to  be  viUld.  The 
word  la,  ao  to  qpaak,  the  Divine  will  in  paraono.  In  which  man 
moat  aoqnleaoe.  Again,  Indeed,  we  aee  that  toe  ahaolute  in- 
lalllbill^  and  plenair  InapiraUon  ot  Soiptnia  oonaort  but  111 
with  the  prlncqila  of  inner  oartaintv.  u  rnoh  certainty  bo  a 
bctilnUlIuiltyiaaaperflaoua.  But  UlnfalliUIi^  be  neoeaaary, 
that  mtvatlon  la  onoonditloaally  dependent  upon  Scripture  aa 
the  depoaltorr  ot  the  Uvlna  will,  and  Inner  certain^  la  a 
cUmeia.  Beadea,  thattbeoommonlty  tbcea  theOaoon  Isoorro- 
bora  tad  by  the  tut  that  the  Btformed  Ocmfeaalona  ezpreaaly 
enomerate  the  aeveral  booka  ooatAiaed  therein :  and  that 
nholaia  intarpret  in  tba  aenaa  of  theae  Omfeaaioni  la  beyoud 
tbenaedofprooL 

KUif^try,  them,  u  the  foregoing  snrrey  shows, 
ia  found  in  book-religions  geDeraliT.  Ito  essen- 
tial ohaiacter  oonsistB  in  the  belief  that  a  gronp  of 
■acred  writings  is  the  plenary  depofdtoir  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  that,  as  such,  it  is  of  eternal 
duration  and  of  saperhoman  oru;iit ;  that  it  tran- 
scends all  created  toiiiffs.  or  tha^  at  all  ereats,  it 
poeseasas  the  qaalit?  of iDBolute  infallibility,  being, 
itt  fact,  the  perfect  ohannel  ot  Divine  revelation. 
In  the  eyes  of  those  who  ao  astimate  it,  snoh  a 
book  proscribes  all  oritioism,  and  ranks  as  the  (me 
all-sufficient  standard  of  appeal  in  questions  of 
belief.  We  are  thns  dealing  with  a  conception 
which  is  to  be  defined  not  qoantitaUvely  bnt  quali- 
tatively, ».«.  which  marks  oat  the  partieolar  sacred 
book  aa  possessing  qnalities  absent  from  all  other 
literature,  namely,  exolnsively  Divine  authorship, 
absolute  infallibility,  iniinnnit7  from  all  natural  in- 
flnencee  in  its  origin ;  and  hence  also  its  recognition 
as  of  unconditional  authority,  and  its  supremacy 
in  comparison  with  all  individual  judgment.  Ab- 
•otute  submission  to  this  sacred  book  is  the  obli- 
gation <^  the  bibliolater.  Outside  it  there  exists 
no  final  tribunal  in  matters  of  faith.  It  is  all- 
sufficient,  and  shares  in  the  sovereign  prerogative 
of  God. 

a.  Caoaea  of  bibliolatry.— We  would  first  of  all 
observe  that  Ubliolatry  never  exists  where  re- 
ligion has  the  character  of  spontaneity,  or  where 
tiu  Mligioas  eonsciouanesB  finds  free  and  natural 
ntteranoe.  Bnt  whenever  religion  loses  this  spon* 
taneoua  aithudastio  oharaeter,  whan  the  Deity  is 
no  longer  aa|^oaed  to  manifest  Himaelt  directly. 


then,  in  place  of  sni^  immediate  interconraa  with 
the  Divine,  there  omnea  into  operatUm  the  medi- 
ating function  of  the  oommunify  and  of  its  reoog* 
nized  sacred  book.  Men  b^^  to  feel  the  need  of 
a  guarantee  of  salvation,  of  a  sacred  authority, 
and  tliis  they  find  in  Scripture  only  when  they 
r^iard  tiiemselvea  as  being,  so  to  speak,  yet  in 
their  nonage,  is.  at  that  stage  of  consciousness 
when  man  assumes  hia  entire  incapacitv  of  making 
jud^ents  regarding  the  Divine,  and  when  the 
mdividual  makes  rail  surrender  of  his  private 
judgment.  The  necessary  condition  for  the  accept- 
ance of  any  new  revdation  is  that  it  must  move 
the  souls  of  men.  But  it  is  only  after  a  society 
has  been  ocnstituted  upon  the  bana  of  an  accepted 
levdation  that  means  are  employed,  in  the  sue* 
oeeding  generations,  to  preserve  the  original  mess* 
age.  Accordingly  the  message  is  committed  to 
writing,  and  in  ita  written  form  is  looked  upon  as 
the  authentic  source  of  the  revelation.  Now,  the 
less  capable  people  are  9f  personally  experiencing 
the  truths  thus  won,  tiie  more  eager  are  they  to 
find  guarantees  thereof,  and  such  they  believe  to 
exist  in  the  inspiration  and  Divine  character  of 
the  written  word,  and  not  in  the  actual  message, 
which  they  could  of  course  verify  for  themselves. 
In  fact,  even  when  the  sacred  writioRS  contain  such 
a  maxim  as  '  Prove  all  things :  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good '  (1  Th  S")^  men  still  prefer  not  to 
'prove,'  but  rather  to  give  a  blind  adherence  to 
the  authority'  of  the  Divue  book.  But  now,  such 
a  course  can  be  justified  only  upon  the  assumption 
that  this  book  is  free  from  all  human  elements, 
and  thns  arises  the  theory  of  unconditional  in- 
spiration and  the  act  of  deification.  Wherever 
we  find  men  holding  to  a  revelation  in  external 
and  perfect  form,  we  find  also  the  need  of  in* 
fallibly  preserving  the  revelation  to  all  time,  «.«. 
of  a  Scnptnre  whoae  lns|nratiai  is  abadute^  pure, 
and  Divine. 

The  origin  of  l^ldiola^  is  therefore  in  |>art 
subjective;  it  presupposes  the  complete  religions 
nonage  of  man,  and  Ms  need  of  an  absolute 
authority,  as  also  his  lack  of  such  genuine  religions 
emotion  as  might  furnish  a  personal  experience  of 
tiie  Deity.  But  bibtitjatiy  baa  likewise  an  objec* 
tive  source,  vis.  the  beliu  in  aa  aterual  revela- 
tion sapposed  to  be  infallibly  and  unchangeably 
embodied  in  Holy  Writ. 

This  explanation,  however,  does  not  cover  the 
whole  case.  Sinoe  the  seal  (^sacredneas  is  stamped 
upon  the  Boriptiire  not  hy  tiie  individual  bnt  by 
the  ooDunnnity,  Ubliolatey  in  the  event  leads  the 
former  to  reoosnize  bis  dependence  upon  the  latter ; 
and  when  the  Individual  assumes  his  entire  incom- 
petence in  religious  things,  be  will  pin  his  faith, 
not  to  hia  own  understanding,  but  to  that  of  the 
expert,  i.s.  the  cUrut.  Thus  oibliolatry  brings  us 
back  to  tiie  inhdlilnli^  <rf  the  Church,  upon  miieh 
it  originally  resta,  dnoe  it  is  the  Church  that 
determines  uie  Canon.  Such  has  been  the  process 
in  the  religions  of  India  as  in  Muhamma4iapiam, 
in  Judaism  as  in  Christianity.  And  if  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  all,  as,  0.7.,  Protestantism,  wtuoh 
puts  the  Bible  freely  into  the  people's  hands,  the 
exception  is  but  apparent,  particularly  in  pro- 
fessedly orthodox  circles,  since,  for  one  thing,  the 
sacred  book  owes  its  prestige  to  the  Church,  which 
brought  its  contents  together ;  and  for  another,  the 
laity  are  dependent  upon  the  translator ;  while, 
finally,  orthodoxy  holds  to  the  necessity  of  a  minis- 
terium  verbi  divini,  an  office  of  the  means  of  grace, 
by  which  Scripture  shall  be  interpreted  in  the 
sense  of  the  Confessions.  The  moment,  however, 
that  the  BiUe-worship^ng  laity  casts  about  for 
an  interpretation  oi  iw  own,  Ubiiolatry  begins  to 
wane,  and  ie  seen  to  be  a  mere  tranrition  stage ; 
the  unmethodical  exegena  of  nm-experts  revmls 
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saoh  diversitj'  M  convinoM  even  the  nnpre- 
jndioed  obserrer  that  then  int«r]^ten  are  the 
victims  of  a  sabjeotivity  which  bat  ill  uoordB  with 
their  SBsomptiim  of  the  pnrelv  Divine  n&tore  of 
Soriptore.  It  thtu  becomes  oDvions  that  bibliol- 
atry  either  issaes  in  the  reoo^tion  of  an  infallible 
Church,  which  delimits  and  mterprets  the  Canon, 
on  in  other  word^  in  the  rajnemacy  of  the  cffrw, 
of  whose  authority  the  Scripture  provides  the 
grand  support ;  or  else  it  dismtegrates  itself  by 
subjective  ex^esis,  thus  loeiog  whatever  signifio- 
ance  it  may  nave  had — a  result  ever  the  more 
cerbun  the  more  religion  is  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  age. 

Not  only,  however,  is  bibliolatiy  indieiitiTe  <d  a 
lower  stage  of  the  religious  oonsoiomnflss,  and  in 
itaelf  untenable,  bnt  the  very  eonoeption  of  reve- 
lation which  underlies  it  is  unsound.  Were  the 
Deity  revealed  in  a  manner  which  excludes  the 
co-operation  of  the  soul,  each  revelation  would  of 
course  be  purely  objective,  free  from  every  human 
element,  especially  in  the  case  of  its  anthtnitative 
document  wng  nnocmditionally  inspired.  But  in 
religion  the  chief  thing  is  ever  the  intercourse  of 
man  with  God,  and  a  revelation  that  is  truly  such 
must  slwaya  be  some  delineation  of  this  inter- 
course. The  conception  of  the  individual  soul  as 
entirely  outside  the  current  of  revelation,  leading, 
as  it  does,  to  a  belief  in  verbal  inipiration  and 
to  biUiolatry,  is  radically  nnethicaL 

3.  Conseqaences  of  bibliolatry.  —  The  oonse- 

aaence  of  bibliolatry  is  that  the  people  npon  whom 
i  is  laid  as  an  obligation  become  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  a  fixed  point  of  view — a  result  specially 
disastrous  when  tne  sacred  book  not  only  prescribe 
rdigious  or  ceremonial  ordinances,  but  abo  enacts 
taws  for  social  and  political  affairs.  Muham- 
madanism  wrecks  itself  npon  the  Qur'&n.  The 
ChrisUanity  wldeh  is  tied  to  a  stereotyped  inter- 
pretation of  a  supposed  infallible  book  becomes 
ossified ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  Christian- 
itgr  which  would  make  the  Bible  the  standard  for 
lite  as  a  whole,  or  which  in  particular  casea  uses 
random  passages  aa  oracles,  thus  assuming  the 
individual's  incapacity  for  moral  freedom.  The 
existence  of  innumerable  commentaries  to  the 
sacred  books  of  all  religions  is  at  least  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  desire  to  find  an  interpretation 
which  shall  be  of  service  to  the  contemporary 
generatioa,  or  to  harmonize  the  writings  with 
some  private  point  of  view.  Men  have  often  tried 
the  experiment  of  oombining  their  recognition  of 
the  absolute  authority  of  Scnpture  with  the  germs 
of  S|nritual  freedom ;  by  the  device  of  virtually 
emandpating  themselves  from  the  burden  of  tlie 
book,  while  preserving  their  nominal  adherence  to 
it  by  exegetic  methods,  they  have  striven  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  progress.  Such  methods,  of  course, 
do  scant  justice  to  the  loqnixemaits  of  historioal 
veracity.  Then  the  oaBification  resulting  from 
bibliolatry  is  sometimes  kept  in  abeyance  hy  dint 
of  associating  tradition,  especially  a  tradUw  con- 
tHtutiva,  with  Scripture.  But  in  truth  both  inter- 
pretation and  tradition  are  mere  palliativee.  Only 
<Hi  condition  that  religion  be  a  living  fact,  and  that 
the  personal  element  tiiereiB  be  glvai  its  full  due, 
and  not  suppressed,  is  the  eseue  from  bibliolatry 
sure.  For  then  the  venerable  documents  become 
hut  incitations  to  the  personal  experience  of  re- 
ligion, and  are  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  without 
examination.  It  is  impossible  that  a  genuine  piety 
should  curb  the  spontaneity  of  the  individnal  soul ; 
it  should  rather  animate  the  same  in  its  various 
manifestations.  Accordingly  it  Is  the  privilege  of 
the  individnal  to  assimilate  whatever  in  the  sacred 
volume  answers  to  his  own  experience,  and  at  the 
nine  time  to  subject  the  docnments  themselves  to 
a  continuous  ^wcess  of  eritloism,  in  order  to  separ* 


ate  betwem  what  is  merely  temporary  tiierein  and 

their  permanent  eternal  tnith. 

LmaATUKa.— Ladd,  Doctrine  ^  SaenA  Seriptitn  (1883),  I 
tSSf.,  SW,  4Uf..  480f.,  67Sf.,  720L:  U.  462L;  Usad,  Aqwr- 
naturta  Revelation  (ISSd),  dw.  lx.-xL:  StJid».j,  Tk»  Orveiu  ^ 
Ood  >  (1801) ;  U.  Dods,  The  SOU :  lU  Qriain  and  J/atwn(^OS) ; 
SchWermaclier,  OlaulmtMn,  ff  isr-l&,  27 ;  LMu,  Ztkik 
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dt^fle^jwktoflTW'LflBt;  WoltelHCililll  I. 
Hridsggw,  MtSaSt  Tkaolcgim  CkrUL  fkTUf) 


•d.  Bichter,  Sm.  Iv,,  v.  (P—b™  da  B«toni»tioDe) ;  *  Damu 
Doffiut.  Cono.  V»J  dL  IL,  fa  Solwrs  BibiiotkM  ■ywtotea 
ueeMatwivun^  (187?1l  U.  Slot. :  SprooMr,  Ltbm  JftiAa- 
mtd$  <^aBMa),  IL  461 1,  U.  ISL;  DWrnrnx^yttiaU  Om  iatot 
0S7«;  Hitlddie.  Outk.  d. Qontni (1800) ;  Umx  UWar, Ot1gi» 
and 0roua4rAMMm 0878):  5J!£zn^ 

Tlele,  OmcA.  dm- b»  ilit«r(im(lSM),lL  18L,n,SU-n9; 
CotnOL  XinleU.  in  daa  AT  277f.,  88»L  tOSL;  A. 

Dornar,  OnmdrfM  d*r  JM^rfowsiJUlS^^ 

A.  I>OBHKB. 

BIGOTRY.— A  term  of  disputed  e^mology, 
denoting  tiie  mraal  chazmoteristu)  which  oanUnes 
strong  will  with  narrow  intelligenoe  in  its  diretrtion. 
It  appears  sometimes  in  that  lack  of  moral  perspec- 
tive which  distinguishes  the  stickler  tm  tiines, 
exalting  trivial  ana  variable  forms  into  equal  rank 
with  the  immutable  principles  of  moral  and  re- 
ligions life.  Sometimes  a  steong:  wiU  may  gtai^ 
toiadonsly  even  a  doctrine  or  line  <rf  oondnn 
that  is  wrong,  and  then  we  may  have  the  omel 
intolerance  01  an  inquisitor  or  of  the  leaders  in  ths 
Beign  of  Terror  during  the  French  Berolntion. 
When  a  strong  will  is  supported  hy  religioai 
enttiusiasm,  bigotry  is  well  described  as  '  a  xeu  for 
Ciod,  bat  not  according  to  knowledge '  (Ro  10"). 

J.  Clare  Muskat. 

BIJAPUR  (8kr.  mayajmra,  'city  of  victory*). 
— The  capital  of  the  District  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  lat.  16°  49*  4S'  N. ;  long. 
76*  46'  5*  E.  The  present  city  was  founded  on  an 
ancient  site  which  was  already  the  site  of  Hindu 
and  Jaina  worship.  It  became  tiie  seat  of  the 
famous  Adil  Shuii  dynasty,  the  existence  of 
which  terminated  on  ito  capture  by  Anrangzlb  in 
A.D.  1686.  In  recent  yean  the  ^tish  Govon- 
ment  has  taken  st^  to  oonserve  the  splendid 
series  of  buildings  which  were  erected  by  this 
Musalm&n  dynasty.  Among  those  of  a  religions 
character  may  be  noticed  the  J&mi'  Masjid,  or 
Cathedral  Mosque,  commenced  by  'All  Adil  Shik 
(A.D.  1657-1679),  but  never  completely  finished, 
which  FergoBson  calls '  one  of  the  finest  mosques 
in  India.*  Equally  remarkable  are  the  splradid 
tombs  of  'All  Adil  Shfth,  and  his  successors,  Ibra- 
him and  MabmOd,  the  last  remarkable  for  its 
wonderful  dome,  supported  by  a  method  mnoh  lev 
clumsy  than  that  employed  in  the  Faatheoa  and 
in  most  of  the  domes  of  Europe. 

ijmAnra.— Maa4owi  Taylor  and  ParKnaaoa,  AnU' 
iMtun  at  Biimur  (1866);  ParKuaaoii.  flirionr  qflndiam  m4 
XatUm  ArAUtOun  (187(0,  USff.;  BmiUiav  Qvetttr,  xOL 
OOlfl.  FMrtlwoldmnduaodJalaana>aiiw./il  vU.  IXIff. 

W.  Crooks. 
BINDING  AND  LOOSING.— In  Mt  16"  and 
18"  Christ  bestows  the  power  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing upon  Sb  Petu-  Mid  all  the  Apostles  respectively, 
with  the  promise  that  what  they  bind  on  eartii  shall 
be  bounain  heaven,  and  what  they  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  For  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  power  involved  in  this  gift, 
it  IS  necessary  to  consider  what  must  have  been  the 
meaning  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  AposUes, 
typical  Jews  of  their  time,  1^  these  wwds  of  Jesns. 
First,  we  notice  that  the  power  to  Und  and  loose  is 
granted  in  connexion  with  <Aut^,  not  with  pereons, 
which  concurs  with  the  common  use  of  tiie  trams  in 
the  Talmuds.  In  them  the  phrases  are  q;^ed  to 
such  qnestions  as  the  sending  of  letters  hy  the 
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banda  of  a  Gentile  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath 
(Jema.  Shabb.  foL  4. 1),  the  beoiiuiiiig  of  vojtgeB, 
m  the  gaUiflriiig  of  vood  Menu.  Jam,  Toih. 
f(d.61. 1).  TheTaniiMd,iadoetriiiaIaiidjiidJeial 
matters,  of  thinsB  allowed  or  not  allowed  in  tiie 
Law ;  in  particnbr,  there  is  the  reoutTent  formula, 
'  The  House  of  tihanunai  binds  .  .  .  the  House  of 
Hillet  looses.*  Interpreting  tlie  former  passage 
in  Mt.  by  the  nomul  usage  of  the  iim&,  we 
•hall  oGDolnde  that  cor  Lord  declared  St.  Peter 
to  be  a  ootnpetent  Babbi,  whose  demdons  in  the 
matter  of  oondact  (halakha)  wonld  be  ratified 
the  Heavenly  TribnnaL  In  tiie  exercise  of  his 
anUiority,  he  woold  forbid  (bind)  certain  things, 
and  permit  (loose)  others.  In  view  of  the  close 
oonneiion  in  Mt  16^  "  between  the  keys  and  Uie 
poww  of  binding  and  loosing,  we  may  note  that 
Ihfl  power  of  the  keys  {q.v.),  equally  witii  that  of 
binding  and  loosing,  oelonged  to  the  office  of  scribe 
or  teafiher ;  the  scribe,  when  admitted  to  office, 
noeived  'the  key  of  knowledge'  (Lk  ll").  Thos 
St.  Peter  was  qoalified  to  be  a  scribe  rally  in- 
structed onto  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  endowed 
with  legislatiTe  power  oonoeming  things,  not 
jndieial  power  oonoonii^  persons,  m  Mt  18^  the 
■enae  of  '  Innd '  and  '  loose^  has  developed  in  view 
of  the  oontext,  and  its  positive  content  oas  become 
greater :  the  power  to  exclude  from  the  society  in 
view  of  a  stuobomly  maintained  refusal  to  rectify 
an  offence  is  involved;  tv."-"  as  well  as  w.*" 
show  that  the  new  society  is  regarded  as  possess- 
ing powers  of  self-government  from  God,  and  that 
its  decisions  will  be  ratified  by  God. 

Mt  1 6"  and  IS**  cannot  Intimately  be  connected 
with  Jn  20"  ('whose  soever  sins  ye  forgive,  Uiey 
are  forgiven  onto  them ;  whose  soever  sins  ye 
retain,  tnev  are  retained'),  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  identification  b^^  very  soon  and  became 
normal.  Sitw  corresponds  to  Heb.  ^  and  Aram. 
iM ;  Xt^Mr  to  Heb.  rvj  and  Aram,  irgf.  The  most 
that  we  can  say  is  that  in  Mt  1^  the  oontext 
seems  to  show  that  Uie  power  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing implies^  among  other  things,  the  power  of 
treating  sin  as  purdonaUe  or  the  reverse,  with 
reference  to  admission  into,  or  exclusion  from, 
ti»  oonsmnni^.  And  this  oonoeption  can  be  ob- 
tained only  £r«n  the  omtezt ;  it  most  not  be  read 
into  ib»  words,  fta  whereaa  aodi  a  phrase  aa  Xtffw 
ifiofTlat  might  be  allowed,  the  otHrespmiding  Ufw 
i^ttprias  would  be  impossible.  Dalman  ( Word§  iff 
jttuMt  216)  partially  sopports  the  Patristic  oon< 
nexion  of  Mt  16^  and  18»  with  Jn  20".  He  thinks 
it  doub^ol  whether  filatthew  understood  Jesus  as 
merely  bestowing  on  His  diadples  power  to  give 
awthorltative  deiudMU  in  matters  of  conduct,  and 
points  to  the  exclusion  from  tlie  oommnnityi 
which,  admittedly,  is  involved  in  the  oontext  of 
Mt  18".  Therefore,  with  the  inclusion  of  the  con- 
oeption  of  St.  Peter  as  the  steward  of  God's  house 
on  earth,  who  possesses  the  keys,  and  has  power  to 
i^en  or  shot,  be  allows  that  the  sense  of  Jn  20"  is 
latent  in  the  passages  of  Mt.,  since  '  exolnsion  from 
the  eommnnity  on  aooountof  some  offence  includes 
the  "retaining"  of  the  sins;  the  re-admission  of 
the  sinner  includes  the  "remission"  of  his  sins.' 
Yet,  while  the  natural  connexion  in  thought  be- 
tween the  passages  in  Mt.  and  Jn.  is  not  to  be 
denied,  we  ought  not  to  interpret  the  ldatth»an 
passages  by  the  later  passage  in  Jn. ;  nor  can  we 
say  that  the  gift  of  the  power  to  open  and  shut,  to 
bind  and  loose,  was  only  promised  in  Mt  16"- 
and  not  actually  conferred  till  Jn  20"— a  posi^u 
adopted  in  Th»  rvlpU  Cottmmtetry. 

"Okb  fomt  to  remit  uid  to  r«t4ln  iliu  )■  not  wltbont  Mudogy 
with  tM  pown-  to  bind  and  Ioom  :  but  It  wm  k  dUtlnct  uid 
sddttUmsf  pomr.  Hie  lnt«rpretfttH)n  o(  'Und'uKl 'Ioom' In 
sooBrtiaot  wttb  th*  pcwjtioa  ot  the  BsbUnio  sobools  ii  the 
BstnnasadtibTioaiODt.  lleWMrlMcs^olitaotkHiilmlibooiii- 
OMntsir  on  Bfc  MsWww'S  Gospd,  tbst  (Mt  would  not  hsn 


en  merelT  *ftw  tb«  R>bMnlo  pattira.  nor  Dfclenan'i  tnt>r«ao« 

Mt.  QMi  tunDj  taftvo  ondamDod  Ohriit  in  thftt  mmm,  rinos 
M«tv  ud  Atftu' do  not  in  UsOiMkniMn  'forUd'snd'ptndt,' 
i>  naUr  ft  Mriona  objection  to  tbl>  vlmr.  I^om  doM  not  give 
sdoqnfctowolggit  to  ttolwt  that  oar  Lofd  and  mdlidplw  must 
be  InterpratM  m  bur  u  ponlUa  In  Monrdaaos  with  las  JFewlih 
DMgM  iH  the  time,  while  Dftlman'e  obtoottoa  loses  Hs  tees  iriwa 
we  remember  tlwl  the  ipiUtima  vtrSa  of  Jaeui,  U  tbar  esa  be 
obtelned,  en  ot  more  Importenee  ftw  the  intsranter  tihui  Hw 
Oreek  tmnUtion  giren  In  Mb  It  la  ugnti  that  the  AnuMle 
words  ueed  by  Jeans  were  the  aune  as  thoaa  eooooetanti;  toand 
In  the  TalmwU  in  the  sense  Indioated  above.  Moreorar,  there 
ta  no  aeed  to  HnMMMe  that  Ht.  fonid  In  tbs  DHMBS  MOW  teas 
ottar  tiisn 'fariBd.' '  pennit^  be  laod  Mw  wdJSH»  M  iNlnr 
the  nearest  Oreek  eqnivalanta  in  literal  maaalnf  to  noit  and  WW- 
We  may  regard  as  instaneee  of  loosing  and  bind- 
ing in  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  action  of  St.  Peter 
in  having  intercourse  with  Gentiles  (Ac  10),  and 
the  letter  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  with  refer- 
ence to  abstention  from  things  offered  to  idds, 
blood,  and  fconieation  (16").  The  same  aaaemUy 
refused  to  bind  distinonvely  Jewish  onstoms  upon 
Gentile  Christians.  St.  Paul's  action  with  re^^ird 
to  the  incestuous  person  ( 1  Co  5),  which  was  ratified 
bv  thecommnnity,  and  led  to  tixe  exoonununioation 
of  the  offender,  at  least  for  a  time,  may  also,  in 
view  of  Mt  W*^,  be  regarded  as  a  oaae  (ttUnding. 

An  aoooont  of  the  variovs  ways  in  whidi 
discipline  has  been  exercised  in  the  Christian 
Church,  based  largely  on  the  two  passages  in  Mt., 
would  hardly  be  m  plaoe  in  the  present  article ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  gather  from  tbe  Fathers  con- 
siderable mformation  as  to  the  influenoe  of  these 
texts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  utilized 
in  the  interests  of  disciplinary  authority.  In  the 
CSementin*  Somitia,  ad  Joe.  iL,  St.  Peter  is 
represented  as  communicating  to  Clem^t  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosins,  *  so  that  with  respect 
to  everything  wnich  he  shall  ordain  in  the  earth,  it 
shall  be  decreed  in  the  heavens.  For  he  shall  bind 
what  ongbt  to  be  bound,  and  loose  what  ought  to 
be  looeedjaa  knowing  the  role  of  the  Cboroh."  The 
natural,  Babbinie  meaning  of  the  words  is  dearly 
kept  here,  though  the  sentenoea  which  immediately 
follow  seem  to  point  to  a  power  extended  over 
persons  as  well  as  things.  Tertullian  deals  with 
the  question  in  d*  Pudteitia,  xxi.  His  strictaess 
in  his  Montanist  days  led  him  to  combat  the 
notion  of  discipline  and  forrarenesa  generally  pre- 
valent in  the  Churoh.  In  the  ohuter  lelenrea  to 
he  distinguishes  between  the  dootrine  oi  the 
Aposties  and  their  power,  and  urgues  thi^  even  if 
they  had  forgiven  any  sin  committed  against  God, 
the  pren^tive  to  pardon  which,  in  accordance 
with  Mk  S?,  belonged  to  God  alone,  they  did  so  in 
the  exercise  of  power,  not  of  disoipline  j  such  power 
was  aldn  to  tbelr  power  of  ]^enonning  mindea, 
both  of  healing  and  destmotum.  TeiiulUan  de* 
muids  an  equal  display  of  power  before  he  will 
reoo^nize  in  the  Catholic  clergy  the  power  to 
remit  sin ;  since  the  mere  fact  that  the  ronctions 
of  discipline  had  been  entrusted  to  them  carried 
with  it  no  such  capaci^.  As  to  the  argument  Uiat, 
in  view  of  Mt  16"  (it  is  interesting  to  note  that  be 
does  not  deal  with  Jn  30"),  tiie  Churdi  hu  the 
power  to  lund  and  loose,  Tertullian  answers  that 
this  gift  was  conferred  yenopally  upon  St.  Peter, 
who  made  use  of  it  by  bringing  men  to  Christian 
baptism,  and  so  into  the  Kingdom,  'in  which  are 
loosed  the  sins  beforetime  boand,  and  those  which 
have  not  bean  loosed  are  bound  in  aooOTdanoe  with 
true  salvation.'  The  same  power  was  exhilnted  in 
the  death  of  Ananias  and  the  healing  of  the  im- 
potent man,  while  both  operations  were  seen  in 
St.  Peter's  speech,  recorded  in  Ac  IS,  when  certain 
rairts  of  the  law  were  loosed  and  others  bound. 
Tertullian  does  not  give  any  proper  weight  to  tiie 
fact  that  the  letter  of  the  Jemsalsm  assembly  was 
the  work  of  tiie  whole  IomI  Chnreh.  and  not  tike 
mere  ontoome  of  •  number  of  individual  opinkmii 
of  whioh  S%.  Peter'a  was  the  first  In  any  caaok 
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if  we  accept  TertolUan's  dittinotioit  IwtTeeii  the 
doetrine  (t.«.  diBcipHne)  of  the  Apostlea  and  their 
power,  it  can  hardly  he  denied  tiiat  the  *  landing 
and  loosing'  letter  falls  under  the  former  head. 
Bnt  Tertnuian's  chief  anxiety  in  his  disonseion  is 
to  show  that  nowhere  has  anUiority  to  rvmit  «uw 
offmiut  0o(f— the  only  ptnnt  round  wliioh  oontro- 
Tenv  oonld  nge— beoi  granted  to  Idie  Apoetle^ 
mnon  less  to  the  Ghnrdi. 

Qaestions  with  regard  to  hin<Ung  and  loo^ig 
naturally  arose  in  connexion  with  the  controrerdee 
in  which  Cyprian  was  involved,  on  tiie  one  hand 
with  the  NoTStians  concerning  the  lapsed,  on  the 
othor  with  Stephen  in  the  matter  of  the  re-haptism 
of  heretics.  While  he  lu^jed  with  ever-inearMdng 
force  against  the  Novatians  that  the  power  of  loos* 
ing  from  eren  the  gravest  una  existed  in  the  Chnroh, 
Cyprian  maintamed  against  Stephen  tiiat  oat- 
side  the  Church  there  was  no  one  to  bind  and  loose, 
to  baptixe  and  give  remission  of  sins  {Ep.  73.  7,  ad 
Jub.),   In  the  same  letter  he  shows  that  he  oom- 

Slet^  identifies  the  power  given  to  St.  Peter  in 
It  10  with  the  power  given  to  all  the  Apostles  in 
Jn20.  To  'loose'  is  for  him  the  same  as  to  'remit 
sins' ;  and  as  in  Ep.  ad  Magnum  11  he  aeems  to 
make  of  '  baptizare  et  remissmn  peooatoram  dare' 
one  idea,  it  is  likely  that  *  loosio^^  was  in  bis  mind 
specially  oonneoted  with  baptism.  The  same 
identification  of  Mt  16"  with  Jn  20**  is  seen  in 
the  letter  of  Firmilian  to  Cyprian  (Migne,  PL  iii 
ISOl)  I  he  insistB  on  the  power  of  forgiveness  having 
been  nven  to  the  Apostles,  from  whom  it  de- 
soended  to  the  btshops  ordained  by  them,  and  so 
on  in  oontinnal  snooeasion.  We  see  from  this  bow 
the  nse  of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  was  being 
r^nlarized  in  the  interests  of  Church  order  and  a 
mmistry  that  was  becoming  increasingly  saoerdotaL 
AmhroMt  as  well  as  Cypnan,  attacked  the  Nova- 
tian  restiictiona  on  the  Chnroh's  power  to  loose. 
Novatian  and  his  followers  had  denied  that  the 
Charch  eoold  extend  forgiveness  to  the  lapsed  or 
to  those  who  had  fallen  into  any  of  the  graver  Bins. 
Ambrose  Pcsn.  i  2),  relying  on  Jn  20",  replied 
that  the  Cbnroh  had  power  both  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  and  tamed  the  attack  npon  the  Novatians  by 
argning  that,  as  they  rejected  the  power  of  loosing, 
clearly  th^  had  not  th«  power  oi  Unding. 

Origen,  m  his  treatment  of  Mt  10"  {Com,  in 
Mt.,  torn.  xiL)  is  more  oarefnl  to  insist  on  the 
spiritaal  character  of  the  gift.  Aooording  to  his 
intei^oetation,  St.  Petn  was  enbrnsted  with  the 
keys  <A  the  SSngdom  <d  Heaven,  to  open  to  thtm 
WM  were  loosed  on  earth,  that  they  might  be 
loosed  and  free  in  heaven.  While  aUovring  that 
Inshops  also  had  the  right  to  prononnoe  thin^a 
bonna  on  earth,  which  would  then  be  bound  in 
heaven,  Origen  insists  on  two  qualifications  for 
them,  before  they  can  exercise  snch  power.  <i.) 
They  must  possess  ^t  terfw  in  virtue  of  whioh  it 
was  said  to  St.  Peter,  '  Thou  art  Peter.'  m. )  Their 
character  must  be  such  that  the  Charoh  can  be 
built  upon  them  :  a  bishop  'tied  by  ropes  of  his 
own  sins '  would  bind  and  loose  in  vam.  It  is  clear 
that  Orwen  is  maintaining  the  necessity  for  sound- 
ness of  faith  and  life,  if  the  bishop  is  to  be  able  to 
bind  and  loose— a  doctrine  of  the  worthiness  of 
the  minister  which  not  unnaturally  alarmed  the 
aanotator  of  Jerome's  expositoon  of  the  same 
passage  (P£  xxvL  131).  In  another  place,  Origen 
diows  ute  same  tendency  to  urge  spirituality 
rather  than  o£Bce  as  the  essential  thing  for  one 
seeking  to  forgive  sins.  In  de  Orat.  28  he  says 
that,  while  we  can  all  forgive  sins  i^ainst  our> 
selves,  he  on  whom  Jesus  has  breathed  as  on  the 
Apostles,  and  who  can  be  reoognized  as  made 

E'  aal  through  the  gift  of  tile  Holy  Spirit,  for- 
what  God  would  forgive,  and,  on  the  other 
retains  rina  whieh  cannot  be  healed.  Of 


other  Eastern  teachers  we  notice  Ghiysostom 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Chr^soetom  (in  Mt, 
Hom.  liv.),  while  interpreting  bmding  and  loos- 
ing as  the  power  to  retain  and  remit  mns,  which 
belongs  to  God  atone,  in  which  he  agrees  with 
Tertnllian,  differs  from  the  African  theolc^;ian  in 
seeing  in  Christ's  words  a  specific  promise  to  be- 
stow Uiia  very  power  on  St.  Peter.  C^iil  Alwc 
(Com.  in  Mt.  Iv.),  oommentang  on  Mt  W*f  post- 
pones  the  actoal  delivery  of  the  power  of  tiie 
keys  till  after  tiie  Reeurreotion,  as  recorded  in  Jn. ; 
on  Mt  18"  he  writes  t^at  Christ  ^ves  to  those 
who  have  obtained  the  office  of  teachmg  the  power 
to  land  and  loos^  which  suggest*  a  possible  ap- 
nredation  ot  thie  mifnnal  tmoa  d  tite  wocd^  and 
thdr  eonnezion  with  Jewid  custom. 

The  Apottolie  Conttituiiont  (ii.  11)  connects 
landing  and  loomng  with  tiie  bishop's  authority 
to  judge  offenders,  and  interpreta  Mt  18"  as  speci- 
ally aadressed  to  the  bishops.  The  great  Fathers 
of  the  West  came  to  connect  binding  and  looung 
more  and  more  strictly  with  penance  and  priestly 
absolution.  ThusAngaBtine{5«rmolxviL2)niakes 
'loose'  equivalent  to  letting  so  free,  and  makes 
use  of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Lazarus  in  Jn  11^, 
\li<ni7v  airir  ml  A^vrr  o^rdr  iwdyw,  to  enforce  his 
meaning.  As  Lazarus  was  awakened  to  life,  and 
came  forth  at  the  word  of  Christ,  so  does  the 
sinner  spiritually  revive  when  he  penitently  oon- 
fesses  his  sins ;  out,  as  all  had  not  been  done  for 
Lazarus  till  the  disoiplee  loosed  him  and  let  him 
go  free,  so  the  penitent  needs  the  Church's  sb- 
Bolntlon.  Hilary  interprete  binding  on  earth  as 
leaving  entangled  in  the  noose  of  un,  and  loosing 
as  receiving  mto  the  safety  of  panion  (PL  xl 
1021).  Jerome,  commenting  on  Mt  18"  {C(m- 
ment.  in  Ev.  Mt.  iiL  cap.  18],  says  that  pi^ts  and 
lnsh<^  have  no  power  to  Innd  and  loose  of  than- 
selves,  but  ean  only  dedde  who  is  pure  and  who 
is  no^  who  is  to  be  bound  and  who  loosed,  and 
compares  Lv  14*"* :  elsewhere  (tn  Ev.  Mt.  iiL  cap. 
16)  he  savs,  that  the  Church  has  judicial  power  to 
declare  tnose  freed  whom  God's  grace  uu  freed 
within;  those  bound  who  are  not  so  loosed. 
Grego^  the  Great  (HonL  StUnSvangelia)  sa^Uiat 
the  bishops  have  the  power  of  binding  and  loosn^ 
but  that  it  is  lost  by  those  who  use  it  for  their 
own  ends,  and  not  for  the  advantage  of  their  peni- 
tents. He  also  makes  use  of  the  raising  of  Laxuus 
to  show  that  the  Church  has  power  to  absolve 
those  whose  hearts  God  has  touched  and  revived 
by  His  grace.  Oregny  warns  against  mrinat  hind- 
uig  >  yet,  at  the  same  time,  bids  the  penitent  ever 
fear,  lest,  even  if  he  be  unjustly  bound  in  con- 
nexion with  the  particular  matter  which  he  con- 
fosses,  the  binding  may  be  merited,  and  therefore 
valid,  owing  to  some  other  fault.  Gregory  con- 
nects the  official  sentonoe  most  closely  with  the 
sinner's  inner  feeling,  whioh,  in  fact,  the  loodng 
and  biuding  of  tiie  mshop  regtdarixes.  Babanos 
(Com.  inMt.  lib.  v.),  difierentiatin|;  between  the 
gift  to  St.  Petor  and  the  ^ft  to  all  the  Apostles, 

{)oint8  out  that,  while  the  power  of  lunding  and 
oosing  was  nven  to  all,  as  is  clear  from  Jn  20", 
St.  Peter  had  it  conferrad  upon  him  in  a  special 
way,  BO  that  no  one  separated  from  the  unity  of 
faith  and  communion  with  him  could  be  lotmed, 
(.«.  absolved.  Pasohasius  Badbertus  distinguishes 
between  the  _power  of  landing  and  loosing  given 
to  St.  Peter  in  Mt  16"  and  that  givoi  to  aU  the 
Apostles  in  Mt  18".  The  lattor,  he  says,  are 
urged  to  aigue  three  times  with  the  offender 
before  binding  him,  while  St.  Petor  has  the  keys 
of  all  heavens,  not  merely  the  power  of  binding  m 
heaven  (£t^.  in  Mt.  Uh.  viii.  cko.  10).  Bernard, 
Abbot  Fontis  OalicU,  interprets  1  Co  fl*  as  a  pos- 
sible instance  <^  binding  exeommnnication.  In 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  power     the  keys  and  the 
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power  of  binding  and  looBinff  an  ulentical,  and  he 
aistdngaisbes,  in  binding  and  looting,  between  tihe 
power  »t  anthoritT,  which  belongs  to  God  alone, 
the  power  of  excellence,  which  belongs  to  Christ, 
aad  the  power  of  miniBtering,  which  belongs  to  the 
|ffieets  (Summa  Theol.  3^  s.  Qa.  XTii.-xx.). 

Of  the  Reformers,  Lnther  makes  the  power  to 
Und  and  loose  equivalent  to  the  power  of  the 
keys,  and  interpreta  it  of  absolvinB  or  retaining 
sfau.  Mt  18"  wa»  addfeasad  to  all  i^uistians,  and 
may  apply  to  any  <Hie  who  confesees  hie  sins 
privatelT  before  a  btotiier.  He  does  not  distin- 
gniah  the  passages  in  Mt.  from  Jn  20".  These 
WOTds  are  intended  to  call  forth  the  faith  of  peni- 
tents, so  that  the  word  of  the  Divine  promise  may 
free  them.  A  Christian  should  know  that,  if  he 
beUevee  aad  is  absolved,  he  will  be  truly  absolved 
in  heaven.  For  Lather  the  power  of  the  keys 
belongs  to  the  Church,  not  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
Churoti'sjndgmfflit,  if  the  Church  be  tonly  spiritosl, 
is  CSod's  ludgment.  Binding  and  loosing  ooold  be 
exeroiaea  both  in  preaching  and  in  private  abso- 
Intion.   The  Chnrah,  which  the  power, 

allows  particular  individuals  to  exenuse  it j'Baby- 
ttmish  Captivity  of  the  Church,*  in  Lnthers 
Primary  Workt,  ed.  'Wace-Bucfahmm ;  also  '  Of 
the  Ee^').  Melanchthon  (Zoc»  Comvx.,  'de  Con- 
fess.')  interprets  Mt  18"  of  tfae  giving  of  the 
power  of  absolution — a  power  operative  in  deal- 
ing with  the  lapsed  ssd  excommunicate.  Calvin 
distingnlBbes  Mt  18"  and  Jn  20»  from  Mt  18" : 
the  former  passages  have  to  do  with  the  ministey 
of  the  word  by  preaching,  the  latter  with  the 

3)iritual  jurisdiction  uid  discipline  of  the  Church, 
f  Mt  161^ »  he  says  that  the  keys  apply  to 
teaching,  and  he  compares  Lk  II".  Loosing 
is  directly  connected  with  the  for^veneas  oi 
■ins;  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  is  applied  to 
the  loosing  of  our  bonds— that  being  loosed  on 
eartii  thrtmgh  man's  testimony  we  may  be  loosed 
in  heaven  lUso;  binding,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
accidental  to  the  gospeL  In  Mt  18"  the  died- 
pline  exercised  by  uie  Church  is  in  question,  and 
Calvin  Tmderstands  by  Uie  Church's  sentence  on 
the  ofiSanders,  which  God  ratifies,  the  sentence  pre- 
sided over  by  Christ  through  His  word  {Workt, 
*  Harmray  of  Matthew,  Mark,  uid  Luke,'  ii.  292). 

The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  14,  vL ),  in  o^podtitni 
to  the  teachers  of  the  Reformation,  insiBted  on 
the  application  of  Mt  18"  strictly  to  bishops  and 
nriest^  and  to  them  alone.  Bellarmine  (Diaput, 
ae  cleric  6)  argues  that  by  the  keys  delivered  to 
St.  Peter  the  snpreme  power  is  intended,  as  may 
be  seen  from  MtlO",  dnoe  in  the  Scriptures  he  is 
■aid  to  bind  who  gives  orders  and  punishes.  Cor- 
neliufl  a  Lapide  (Commentarius,  torn.  16}  goes  with 
some  fullness  into  the  question.  He  aigues  that 
in  Mt  10"  '  qnodcumque '  (A  9^0^)  is  equivalent 
to  '  quemcumque,'  but  that  the  neuter  is  used  as 
more  universal,  since  the  Pope  binds  and  looses 
tins,  Towi,  etc.,  as  well  as  men.  Binding  is 
exercised  in  (1)  retaining  tins  and  denying  abeoln- 
tion,  (2)  enjoining  penanoe,  (3)  excommunication 
and  other  censores,  (4)  laws  and  councils,  {5}  bind- 
ing Christians  to  a  confession  of  faith ;  while 
loosing  is  to  release  from  these  obligations.  By  a 
curioos  piece  of  exegeeis  he  refers  '  super  terrain' 
{M  T^t  yfji)  to  St.  Peter,  not  to  the  thing  bound. 

Hooker  {Ecel.  Pol.  vi.  4)  discusses  the  question. 
He  aivues  that  the  office  of  regiment  over  God's 
Church  consists  of  functions  both  of  doctrine  and 
of  discipline,  contained  in  the  name  of  the  keys : 
there  is  in  the  Church  power  to  excommunicato, 
and  make  tinners  as  heathens  and  publicans, 
God  has  promised  to  ratify  what  is  done  by  His 
Chuioh,  Snt  hy  the  AposUes,  then  by  their  sno- 
eoisow.  The  onstom  of  binding  by  ecclesiastical 
oefUDie  and  retaining  till  repentance  leads  to 


loosing  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  expedient 
method  ftnr  the  cure  of  sin. 

Modem  oommentaries  tm  Mt.,  while  dightly 
dif^eri^g  among  themselves  as  to  the  exaot  loroe 
of  the  words,  agree  in  dissotiating  the  passages  in 
Mt.  from  Jn  20^.  For  a  point  of  view  which 
denies  that  the  power  conferred  has  referenoe  to 
any  discipline  in  the  vitible  Church,  admission  to  or 
exclution  from  the  Kingdcnn  of  HeaTon,  or  specific 
authority  of  tiie  Apostles  over  the  Jewish  law, 
see  Lyman  Abbot's  New  Teitammt  with  Notet  and 
Commentt.  He  interprets  the  promised  power  as 
power  in  the  spiritual  life :  whatever  ChristiauB 
permit  themselves,  God  will  permit;  whatever 
they  prohibit,  God  will  prohiint ;  the  passage  is 
thnefore  the  B[diitiial  lugna  Charta  of  Chnst's 
distiples.  But  such  an  intorpretadon  is  too  in- 
dividualistic, and  does  not  do  justice  to  the  his- 
toric tituation,  or  to  the  obviously  present  idea  of 
a  community  in  Mt  18".  The  idea  of  the  power  of 
self-government  in  the  Church  is  the  nearest  modem 
parallel  to  the  idea  conveyed  in  Mt  16"  and  18". 

LnnuTnu.— J.  Uffhtfoot,  Hor.  Htb.  tt  TatmuA.  (mL  Pit- 
nuu,  London,  1813,  vol  xL  pp.  2SS-BS1) :  Dslmaii,  Wotia  Juu 
(Eng.  tx.,  Wordi  of  Jutu,  lOOS,  p.  SIS  t.) ;  «.v.  '  Scbltts- 

Mlgvwalt,  1006 ;  HDB,  i.v.  '  Power  at  iha  Km ' ;  of  modern 
oottunenteriM  (m  addition  to  thow  dted  In  uia  artlola).  eap. 
Tb.  Ztha  (Eont.  2.  t/T)  ftnd  W.  C.  Allao  (In  ICC)  on  Ifotthew, 
ud  B.  Woiu  (DU  tier  BvangtiUTi,  I^p^,  1«00 ;  sin  In 
Hever'a  KonuiUntaf^  1808)  on  John ;  Ahrom,  Dai  Ami  dsr 
SehliUitl,l6ai:  StelU,  'UeberdennentMtBMtiff  derSohliu- 
Hlgflwftlt,'  in  SK,  1866,  pp.  <S&-i88 ;  Cremsr,  Ltsc  d»r  TmOttt. 
OrSHuui,  U0£,  ;  *nd  oUmt  wuborttfai  dtod  in  th* 

wtiole.  J,  K,  MQELBT. 

BIOGENESIS.— Biogenetis  is  a  term  used  to 
express  a  fact  of  observation  in  regard  to  the 
present-day  beginning  of  living  organisms,  that 
they  arise  from  parente  approximately  like  them- 
selves, and  in  no  other  way.  It  is  perhaps  possible 
that  tiiey  may  arise  in  some  other  way,  «.^.  front 
not-living  matter,  or  from  parento  quite  different 
from  themselves — ^both  of  these  hypotheses  have 
their  supporters,  but  as  yet  no  exception  to  the 
fact  of  biogenesis  has  been  proved.  The  fact  is 
often  expresBed  in  the  aphorism  omng  viptun  s  vmo, 
which  in  most  oases  may  read  omm  vimm  eae  ovo. 
It  is  nimecessaxy  to  neak  of  this  as  'the  law  of 
biogenesis,'  for  the  moI(^[ist  who  states  that  he 
does  not  know  of  any  fonn  of  life  arising  exoept 
from  a  parent  form  of  the  same  kind  is  not  thereby 
denying  the  possibility  of  abiogmesis  in  the  past, 
the  present,  or  the  future.   See  Abiogbnbsis. 

The  term '  iHogenesiB '  is  sometames  used  to  mean 
individual  develoraient — a  usage  which  shonldnot 
be  encouraged.  Thus  Haeokel's  *  fondamental  law 
of  biogenesis'  states  that  individual  development 
(ontogeny)  tends  to  recapitulate  radal  evwutum 
(phylogeny).   See  Bboapitulation. 

J.  Abthub  Thohsoit. 

BIOLOGY  Wlot,  <life*;  \6yos,  'discourse')  is 
the  science  of  Hie  in  the  widest  aooeptatiou  of  Uiat 
term.  It  deals  with  the  general  conclotions 
relating  to  life  that  may  be  drawn  as  the  result 
of  Btady  of  the  stracture  and  activities  of  all  living 
things.  As  snob  it  is  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  activities  of  the  human  organism  as 
with  those  of  the  malarial  parasite  that  passes  a 
stage  of  its  existence  in  man's  blood ;  it  concerns 
itself  with  every  feature  in  the  appaxently  pastive 
manifestation  of  the  oak  tree's  vitality,  as  in 
that  of  the  active  gall-fly,  whose  developing  egm 
stimulate  the  gall-formations  upon  its  leaves.  In 
popular  thought,  life  diiplays  itself  in  two  great, 
apparently  unrelated,  fashions  corresponding  to 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  respootively — 
types  which  undoubtedly  are  sufficiently  distinctive 
ana  apart  in  th^  most  highly  deraoped  repre- 
sentatives, but  which,  as  they  are  stodied  in  a 
desoniding  series,  are  found  to  become  ever  mora 
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dm]^  vnlSl  tonm  are  rea«hed  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  morphology,  are  practically  alike 
in  th«  two  iiutancea,  although  stul  differeatiable 
ph7riol(wically ;  while  eventually,  certain  forms 
are  reached  when  the  last  differentia  ceases  to 
hold,  and  no  nneqairooal  judgment  can  he  passed 
i^MHi  tiuir  animal  or  vegetable  natoie.  Yet  let  it 
not  he  imagined  that  to  study  life  in  Uiese  simpler 
forms  does  anything  more  than  eliminate  certain 
secondary  constitaent  elements.  '  Livingness '  in 
itself  is  not  more  intelligible  in  the  amoeba  than 
in  the  elephant. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  oonTenient  to  think  of 
the  sabjeet-matCer  of  Biology  as  comprising,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  two  great  realms  of  animal 
and  T^taUe  life,  corresponding  to  the  sciences 
of  Zoology  and  Botany.  An^  inmvidual  in  either 
of  these  realms  may  be  studied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  gross  build  and  form  (Anatomy= 
Morphology,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term), 
or  minute  structure  (Histology) ;  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  fnnotional  and  adaptive  relation 
to  the  external  environment  (Eoology),  or  particular 
ability  to  do  work,  associated  wltn  definite  organs 
(Phjeiology  proper).  Morphology  and  Physiology 
sufier,  however,  more  than  any  other  two  aspects, 
from  sejwurate  consideration,  for  in  life  they  are 
most  intimately  connected,  inasmuch  as  form  is 
conditioned  by  the  function  to  be  pOTformed ;  in 
faotj  Uiey  are  the  dynamical  and  statical  aspects 
of  <me  uid  the  same  tiling.  Fnrtiier,  the  hving 
organism  may  be  studiecT  stage  by  sta^  as  a 
developing  organism  (Ontogeny],  or  the  historical 
treatment  may  be  extended  to  its  racial  ancestry 
(Phylogeny,  exprened  in  some  classes  by  Palseon- 
tology)  {  it  may  be  regarded  in  connexion  wiUi  its 
Tarions  habitation  the  earth's  nirfaoe  (Geonaphical 
JDistiihation),  or  its  place  in  a  scheme  of  classifica- 
tkm  (Tuconomy);  investigation  may  further  be 
directed  into  the  causes  that  have  combined  to 
make  it  what  we  find  it  to  be  (Etiology).  Finally, 
in  each  of  these  subdivisions  the  individual  may  be 
studied  in  relation  to  other  individoals  more  or  lees 
like  it,  which  will  give  n^  as  in  the  first  instance. 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Comparative  Histology. 
Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  in  what  intimate 
and  often  conditioning  relation  these  different 
aspects  stand  to  one  another,  so  that  biological 
interpretation  is  incomplete  to  the  extmt  in  miioh 
it  &iis  to  realize  this  co-ordination. 

Tbt  InmoituM  of  bMoffM  ■tndjr,  DOt  mM4r  ss  a  disdi^ 
1ratlnmitbebeariiwofitivulediubJ«at4tMttutipoahat^ 
fnmiMni,cftnbudl7beexinr«mtod.  To  nooguw  tlw  traUu 
of  BolagT,  ftnd  ftpfmoiate  thorn  srlgfat,  li  s  ornt  old  to  IMnK ; 
tbo  lite  « the  iptm  1b  gnmndod  In  them.  In  eonnoikm  wiui 
qiuitians  of  haman  heslth  snd  food  sopptrt  sad  tho  vorious 
other  oooDondo  wpeoM  of  hwbtg  lanm  tut  etud  In  deoinble 
sod  nnderinUe  ntations  to  mu,  a  knovdedm  of  BMogy 
sboeld  bo  port  of  tho  oqatpmont  of  vtiaj  eauootod  tnui ; 
Pqndu>Iog7  and  SocMocr  on  tonoJIko  ttudlao  In  oo  tor  u 
tmr  on  not  noognlsed  os  froonded  on  Blologr.  In  the  aome 
«w  HologT  mte  Id  greot  nMOStuo  on  Phyrioe  ond  Ohemiatcy, 
whOe  the  ralttloai  to  ond  Influence  on  Pnlloooph;,  BodolfM^i 
•ad  Theology  of  mob  u  Integrol  component  ot  biolofftwl 
oonatniction  u  Brttotion  on  a  leading  element  In  moaern 
tlioaght. 

The  initial  question  of  Biology  is  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  living  matter — the  determination 
of  that  wherein  'livingness'oonsistB.  Conceivably, 
this  may  be  best  attempted  by  conridnadon  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  life ;  yet  to  solve  the  proUem  of 
their  'greatest  common  measnre*  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  we  have  determined  the  unit  of 
life.  Wherein,  then,  does  'livingness'  consist? 
Possibly  we  should  instinctively  reply,  movement 
— movement,  either  purely  locomotive,  or  such  as 
is  involved  in  the  maintmanoe  v!  tlie  functions  of 
nutrition  and  reprodnetiott.  Yet  in  the  ease  of 
any  seed  ox  egg,  ufe  is  somehow  there,  but  we  see 
no  movement.  We  can  ask  about  either  the  seed 
or  the  egg,  Is  it  alive t  or.  Is  it  capable  of  living! 


bat  these  are  obvionsly  two  very  different  goes* 
tions.  It  is  known  that  if  dry  seeds  be  kept  for  a 
long  period  in  hermetieally  sealed  jan  they  oeaae 
to  respire,  failing  to  manifest  any  chemiMl  pro* 
duction  of  CO,,  one  of  the  great  signs  of  Uf& 
Hence  their  chemical  answer  to  the  question.  Are 
yon  alive  ?  is  No.  Bat  does  this  answo'  neoes' 
Buily  imi^y  that  they  are  dead!  And  again  the 
answer  is  So ;  for,  if  released  from  their  prison  and 
placed  in  suitable  conditions,  they  will  germinate 
and  produce  new  plants.  'So  that  a  seed,  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  manifest  chemical  change,  is  not 
proved  to  be  living ;  and,  Inasmuch  as  it  germinates, 
18  proved  not  to  be  dead '  (Waller,  The  St^ne  of  Life, 
p.  5).  Of  course,  the  asau  escape  from  this  dilemma 
is  to  say  that  the  seed  is  In  a  state  of  latent  life, 
during  which  there  is  a  complete  suspension  of  all 
the  chemical  obangea  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
living  state.  But  a  more  correct  statement  b  that 
we  have  no  means  of  chemical  investigation  suffici- 
ently refined  to  reveal  to  us  the  infinitesimal 
changes  that  are  probably  going  on  in  the  appa- 
rently dry  and  nerfectiy  dormant  seed ;  and  it  is 
further  possible  that  chemical  change  may  be  com- 
pletely arrested  for  a  time  (e.ff.  by  low  temperature) 
without  that  arrest  being  of  necessity  final  and  de- 
finitive. The  reason  for  Mlieving  that  infinitesimat 
changes,  which  our  me&ods  are  too  crude  to  detect, 
are  going  on  in  the  seeds,  simply  is  the  experience 
in  the  first  place  tiiat  Beeda  thatare  keptlwaluig 
time  do  wear  ont>  and  that  the  percentage  of  seeu 
that  germinate  and  grow  gets  smaller  and  smaller 
the  longer  they  are  kent.  The  deterioration  is 
more  or  less  rapid  aeooroing  to  the  nature  of  tiie 
seed  and  its  ooata,  but  in  evvrj  known  instance 
there  is  deterioration  socnier  or  later— deterioration, 
La.  change,  chemical  change.  We  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  not  nnreasonahle  to  suppose,  that  the 
change  is  of  the  natnre  of  a  tendency  towards 
stability  on  the  part  of  the  seed  molecules  because 
of  the  lack  of  stimulation.  A  stage  is  reached 
when  no  response  is  offered.  Similarly,  in  the 
contrary  direction,  tlie  prooen  of  growtii  when 
once  begun  cannot  he  arrested }  it  must  proceed, 
or  the  organism  will  dimntegrate  immediately. 
Life  is  a  process  rather  than  a  condition.  When 
once,  as  in  the  case  of  the  developing  egg,  a 
oertain  temperature  has  disturbed  its  statically 
arranged  molecules,  proper  energy  must  be  for- 
mshed  for  continuing  the  prooees,  or  tiie  whole 
structure  comes  tumuing  wwn,  and  we  that 
the  thing  is  dead. 

Hence,  with  Waller,  we  onriit  probably  to 
specify  the  character  of  the  seed  or  the  egg  in 
this  way  :  Matter— Not  living— Formerly  livmg— 
Capableof  living  again.  They  are  physico-chemical 
stmotnres  whose  lite  may  begiuj  rather  than  living 
things  themselves.  Further,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  vitality  of  Beeds  can  be  tested  by  the 
electromotive  method  (electrical  changes  neing 
ti^en  as  tiie  token  of  chemical  changes,  which 
are  in  turn  a  sign  of  life) ;  so  that  in  addition  to 
the  question,  Are  you  alive!  we  can  pot  the 
question,  How  mnch  are  yon  alive!  to  the  seed, 
and  learn  ite  answer  in  terms  of  electric  units. 
Plants  are  obvionsly  not  as  alive  as  animals,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  seed,  different  degrees  of  vituity 
will  be  shown  corresponding  with  its  age.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  made  littie  advance  in  our 
inquiry  as  to  wherein  livingness  consiBtB.  For 
the  simple  truth  is  that  we  cannot  tell  what  Ufe 
is.  Yet  if  we  cannot  tell  what  life  is,  we  oan 
state  what  living  things  do.  It  is  possible  to 
make  a  series  of  statements  descriptive,  if  not 
definitive,  of  living  things. 

(1)  All  living  tmngs  consist  of  a  colloidal  waih 
stance  called  notopLum.  As  seen  in  the  simidest 
planta  and  animals,  it  is  viscid  and  traiiBlaoent, 
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genenlly  oolonrlesB,  imnuBoible  in  w»ter,  and  yet 
oompoeed  of  it  sometimee  to  the  extent  of  90  per 
cent.  Chemically  analysed,  after  treatment  by 
re-agents,  which  rob  it  of  ita  essential  character, 
it  is  found  to  oonsist  of  carbon,  ozygjen,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  sulphur,  together  with  traces  of 
various  salts ;  but  this  complex  of  proteids 
(C^Hii|NuOt|S=poerible  minimal  composiUoQ  of 
a  molecule  oie^  albnmoi)  exhibits  snon  a  variety 
of  qualities  that  the  mere  chemical  synthesis  of 
protoplasm  is  no  longer  a  useful  conception. 
Whether  these  proteidi  should  be  thonght  of  as 
the  actual  oonstitnents  of  protoplasm  or  its  first 
deoomposition  products  is  difficult  to  decide. 

Chief  amongst  these  characteristic  qn^itfea  is 
the  fact  of  its  organization.  Careful  examination 
shows  that  under  the  morphotc^cal  aspect  tvo 
main  constituents  are  present,  one  of  which,  the 
more  liquid  ground  -  substance,  is  oontinnonsly 
distributed  tbronghout  the  meshes  of  the  more 
active  and,  at  the  same  tune,  firmer  spon^o- 
plasm  or  rttietUwn,  as  the  aeeond  oonstitnoit  is 
ddled.  But  it  is  just  hen  tiiat  the  greatest 
divergence  of  opinion  oeonis,  poaribly  oecause 
each  of  the  two  views  that  are  most  in  favour 
expresses  a  part  of  the  truth.  Biltschli,  and  with 
him  a  considerable  and  latterly  increasing  number 
of  biolo^sts.  look  upon  proto^asm  as  essentially 
liquid,  OT  rather  a  mixtare  of  liqajda  showing  a 
foam-like  atraotnie  in  wbioh  the  fiimw  portocm 
forms  the  walla  of  separate  chambers  that  are 
filled  with  nunnte*  oloaely  crowded  drops  of  the 
more  fluid  -pmtioa.  Any  reticular  appearance  is 
therefore  an  illuuon,  being  simply  the  sectional 
aspect  of  the  alveolar  stmotare.  With  aingiUar 
•IdU  that  investigator  haa  aoeoeeded  in  preparing 
artificial  emulsions  which  show  a  striking  resem* , 
blance  to  actual  protoplasm.  The  majority  of  the 
earlier  observers,  toother  wiUi  a  large  modem 
school,  hold  to  the  view  that  asserts  the  presence 
of  extremely  delicate,  though  coherent,  threads 
which  extend  through  more  liquid  d^und- 
■abstanee,  ather  fMming  an  uneven  but  ouranuons 
meshwork  like  the  fibres  of  a  sponge  (Klein,  van 
Beneden),  or  consisting  of  disconnected  threads 
and  their  branches  (Flemming).  Now,  although  it 
is  undoubtedly  tine  that  in  many  instances  proto- 
plasm does  present  a  vacuolar  orfoam-li  ke  structure, 
to  admit  this  does  not  necessarily  commit  us  to 
BUtschli's  special  theory  of  its  intimate  struetare. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fibrillar  network  so  often 
and  so  widely  demonstrated,  espeeiaUy  during 
cell-division,  seems  to  be  a  general,  peniapB  the 
more  typical  structure.  Hence  we  come  with 
Oscar  Hertwig  to  the  conclnsion  that  *  the  proto- 
plasm of  different  organisms  varies  in  its  material, 
compoMtion  and  structure.  Apparently,  however, 
these  important  differences  are  doe  to  variations 
in  molecular  structure.*  There  is  no  universal 
mode  in  its  structure ;  protoplarai  is  polymorphic, 
and  it  is  just  posnUe  tiiat  the  different  types 
represent  diffarent  phases. 

In  Tirtne  of  tidi  onulMtloD,  Um  sttampt  !■  oontinnftUr 
nwd*  to  offer  »  oomplot«  explMUktioii  of  tta«  Uviag  thing  u 
tmnoM  of  mecbanlc*.  The  Uviag  orgudm  to  onUlaij  mora  of 
a  meehftoiam  ttuiu  of  %  ofaeml^  componnd,  mod  Ita  mctirltiea 
will  ttitd  ft  better  axptenfttion  mlona  tbeM  Usee  than  in  the 
mm  omflderfttion  of  lt>  cbenlcu  nature.  Doubtiem  the 
)Mi>peTtiaa  ot  the  Hrlng  oeU  may  In  the  end  be  traoed  to 
diemical  foroaa,  joat  nam  the  oua  of  the  KUrttlea  of  the  ateam 
engine ;  vet  no  one  will  maintain  tliat  ohemloal  toroea  explain 
the  motion  of  the  eteam  engine.  The  actloD  o(  the  living  oeU 
wlD  be  better  explained  Id  tenna  of  ita  meohanlam  than  ot  Ita 
oh«mlatr]r,  jtb  tma  here  Imperfaotljr.  Superfldal  reaamblanoea 
dladoae  tbemMlToa,  that  In  thdr  greater  or  leaa  oompletenew 
rfmply  eerre  to  bide  the  oritioal  polnta  of  difference.  Thui  It 
to  Qonoua  that  in  either  oaae  aultable  (nel  or  (ood  reqalrea  to 
be  more  or  hat  oontluuonalj  aapplied,  that  this  fuel  or  food  U 
■obtected  to  dafloite  chanM  in  the  Interior  of  the  mechanism, 
iDtoeoouraeodrtilohheacto  erolved,  and  that  waota  produota 
are  tormad.  Tat  tb»  Urine  organkm  is  onlUn  a  meohantam 
tn  varimu  leqieots.   (a)  1m  organton  to  Uaall  ooottBoally 


baing  cAa^ed  in  the  ooorst  of  Ha  antomaUe  derelopmental 
aotlntv.  llie  engine  may  be  ntd  to  oonaume  the  (nel  supplied 
to  It,  but  it  doea  not  Incorporate  It  with  ita  own  eubetance. 
The  food,  adf-prooored,  ot  an  orgaoiam  la  in  a  aenae  ita  tael, 
but  It  beoomee  directly  tranatormed  Into  the  machinery  that  to 
at  work,  (ft)  The  organiam  haa  a  power  of  aelf -adjustment  and 
rmilation  amoonting  to  selt-preBerration,  whiob  baa  not  bean 
added  to  it  from  the  outoide,  nor  la  a  Deoeaaarr  property  ot  the 
aubatance  of  which  It  la  oompoeed ;  the  activity  of  a  machine, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  ot  no  use  to  it  in  the  line  ot  preaerving 
ita  integritr.  (e)  The  organism  has  a  certain  regeneratira 
power;  In  tta  caae  that  which  to  consumed  to  the  actual 
machinery,  and  food  repairs  both  tba  gaps  left  in  the  median- 
Ism  and  any  damage  within  deBnlte  Uimts,  self-  or  otherwiae 
Inflicted.  Tba  ooal  mpidled  to  an  engine  doea  nothing  to 
repair  Ita  tear  and  wear,  nor  can  the  e^ine  execute  ita  own 
repairs.  (/S)  A  machine  to  constructed  to  execute  a  oerUin 
function  or  Umltad  number  of  tunotions,  and  these  it  per- 
petually performs  In  the  same  way ;  the  organism's  rang*  of 
sctlTity  to  as  wide  and  varied  as  its  methods  ot  operation,  (e) 
The  organism  can  oompletely  reprodace  IteeU  by  means  of 
parts  tlirown  off  from  ftaelt ;  there  to  nothing  analcgoua  to 
aexual  reproduction  in  the  Ino^anlo  kdngcfom.  (f)  The 
activity  of  a  machine  to  uaually  the  sum  ot  the  activities  of 
its  constituent  parts,  but  In  tne  case  of  the  organiam  it  to 
something  more,  for  Its  living  unity  to  not  merely  represented 
by  the  sum  ot  ita  organa,  but  Involvea  a  certain  subtle  Uiterplajr 
and  mutual  inlhienoe  otlts  oonatitnent  activities.  In  tact,  tba 
dlSerenoea  an  ao  great  that  unless  they  are  steadily  held  In 
view,  the  analogy  becomee  positively  mlsleadltw.  To  attempt, 
then,  to  explain  theUringorganismanditsBctivitieelnphyBiocy 
chemical  termlnolofp',  is  pemiinlble  as  a  scientific  ideal.  Even 
in  that  most  dlfllcuft  ol  all  realms,  Uie  study  ot  nervous  process, 
Professor  Ootch  to  perfectiy  entitled  to  daim  that  nerroos 
activity  '  doea  not  owe  its  physiological  myatwy  to  a  new  form 
of  enern,  but  to  the  drotunstanoe  that  a  mode  ot  energy 
displayed  in  the  non-Hvbur  world  occurs  In  colloidal  electrolyne 
substances  of  gnat  ohemlca]  complexity '  (Brit.  Auoc  Jitport, 
1000,  p,  71S1  On  the  other  hand,  to  pretend  that  even  an 
approxiroatitm  has  already  been  reached  In  general  or  In  detadl 
to  men  myopia. 

Further,  protoidasm  has  no  other  mode  ol  origin  than  from 
prMxlsting  protoplasm  (see  art.  Auoautssia). 

The  above  discussion  may  be  craisidered  as 
having  indicated  the  relation  of  life  to  matter. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  first  tonch  of  the  chemical 
re-Ment  in  the  analysis  of  protoplasm  robs  it  of 
its  distinctive  cbaraicter  shows  that  life  is  not 
material ;  we  know  life  only  in  association  with 
matter,  yet  it  is  not  matter.  A  cab  weighs  no 
more  or  no  lees  after  the  loss  of  its  proverbial  nine 
lives  than  it  did  in  life.  If  life  were  material, 
then  ex  hypotJuti  it  ought  to  weigh  more  in  life 
than  in  death.  On  t^e  contrary,  an  eqnally  false 
impression  that  dead  things  w^^  mor&  instMd 
of  less,  thui  living  tilings  is  preserved  in  the 
popular  expression,  *  a  dead  weight.'  Life,  then, 
IB  not  matter,  nor  is  it  exhausted  oy  the  concept  or 
matter.  In  itself  it  occupies  no  space ;  it  has  no 
weight  as  we  know  gravity.  It  may  be  figured  as 
the  now  of  something — a  procession. 

(2)  All  living  things  exhibit  a  directive  control 
over  energy  which  leads  to  its  further  av^ability. 
They  are  able  to  transform  energy  in  their  own 
interests,  for  their  self-maintenance. 

These  statements  deal  with  the  relation  of  life 
to  energy — in  some  ways  the  mcwt  compUcated  of 
all  tiie  problems  tiiat  fall  to  be  considered  in  this 
conoCTion.  In  comparing  what  we  know  of  life 
with  all  other  forms  of  energy,  we  realiKC  in  the 
first  place  that  the  origin  of  the  latter  is  under 
command  in  a  way  that  is  not  predicable  of  the 
origin  of  life.  Numerous  experiments  prove  the 
transformation  of  energy  and  the  ease  of  this 
transformation ;  bat  as  yet  there  has  been  no  hint 
of  the  direct  tniiufonnawm  erf  ai^  known  form  of 
energy  into  life. 

Nevertheless,  living  matter  is  able  to  efiect  such 
transformations;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  seat  of  con- 
tinuous transformation  of  energy.  Now,  in  these 
transframations  there  is  nothing  that  goes  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  conservation  of 
matter  and  of  energy  :  the  potential  energy  in  any 
food  can  be  calculated,  and  the  value  found  un- 
impaired in  some  type  of  equivalent  work  done  or 
heat  evolved.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  nothing  distinotiTe  in  connexion  with  these 
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trasBformations.  Certain  phyBioal  and  chemical 
oharaoteristioB  abide  with  the  OTganism  in  death 
as  in  life ;  hat  when  the  typical  energy  phenomena 
are  no  longer  in  eridenoe,  we  eajr  that  the  thing  is 
dead.  Life,  then,  has  to  do  witii  energy,  bnt  is 
not  itself  energy,  not  even  a  specifio  kind  of 
energy ;  its  oharacteristio  is  seen  in  the  way  in 
vhi^  that  energy  is  directed  and  oontrolled. 
Everr  Uving  thin^  is  not  merely  a  centre  at 
which  energy  is  being  constantly  transformed — a 
mechanical  energy-transformer — a  centre,  farther, 
at  which  the  teOMency  to  degradation  of  energy  is 
rensted,  Imt  it  also  acts  as  a  directive  channel 
along  which  energy  can  flow  to  accomplish  apecifio 
work :  as  long  as  the  organism  is  alive  it  is  oon- 
tinoally  distorhing  the  eqoilibriam  which  shoald 
otherwise  arise  between  iteelf  and  the  environment. 
Life  is  nnoeasii^,  dJieotiTe,  and  selective*  eontrol 
of  energy ;  bnt  it  ia  also  aoonmnlation  of  energy, 
«,fp.  in  specific  tiasnee,  and  a  transformation  of  it 
leading  to  farther  availability.  The  organism  up 
to  a  certain  stage  appears  to  be  oontinaaUy  gaining 
energy  at  the  expuise  of  the  environment,  and  in 
reproduction  the  process  is  perpetuated. 

There  are,  however,  other  cimtarols  of  energy: 
temperature,  e.g.,  oontrols  its  passage  in  the  form 
of  heat  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  body.  But 
this  passage  involves  not  merely  de^pradation  in 
that  partienlar  form.  Hihbert  brings  out  very 
eleariy  that  the  difference  in  temperatare  is  a 
determining  factor,  and  that  in  any  calculation  of 
the  work  done  it  will  find  a  place ;  whereas  it  is 
impossible  to  show  that  life  is  a  factorial  element 
in  any  calculation  of  the  work  done  by  a  living 
organism.  The  nearest  parallel,  yet  hardly  a 
parallel,  would  be  in  the  unique  oharacteristio  of 
reproduotion,  when,  owing  to  the  accnmolation  of 
energy,  it  may  reasonably  be  conceived  t^t  the 
control  or  potential  factor  <ixhibita  itself  in  the 
process  of  division.  This  control  is  superlativdy 
seen  in  the  derelt^Mit  of  the  8e([menbng  egg  to 
its  predestined  ^ial  in  tiie  i^pieal  adtut  ZOTm. 
Accordingly  we  oondude  that  after  the  methods 
borrowed  nom  the  analysis  of  inorganic  nature 
are  exhausted,  there  is  a  raaidnum  of  fact  which 
is  untouched  by  them,  viz.  t^e  directive  oontrol 
and  co-ordinated  adaptatacm  of  every  element  of 
its  activity  by  organism  to  ita  own  end.  The 
biological  whole  is  greater  than  Uie  sum  of  ita 
physical  or  chemical  parts.  And  it  is  no  ob|ection 
to  uroe  that  we  are  not  objectively  aware  of  this 
peoilmr  control,  for  the  same  is  true  of  all  physical 
actions,  as,  a,g,,  gravitational  attraction.  Ufe  is 
known  to  as  as  control  and  gnidanoe  of  energy, 
interaoting  with  matter  in  waya  that,  if  not  yet 
whollT  inuUigible  to  ns,  are  uearly  not  covered 
by  wh(it  we  know  of  its  physico-chemical  pro- 
perties. 

(3)  All  living  things  are  characterized  by  cellular 
stnteturg.  L0e,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  we  know 
it,  appears  only  in  one  form— that  of  the  cell. 
The  farther  aput  living  forms  are  from  the  point 
of  view  of  classification,  the  deeper  is  it  necessaiy 
to  go  to  find  oommnnity.  In  extreme  casee  tiiu 
may  be  fonnd  only  in  their  oell-structnre  uid 
protoplasm;  hence  the  fundamental  importance 
of  these  aspects.  Briefly,  the  cell-theory  amounta 
to  the  statement  that  the  bodies  of  every  form  of 
life,  plant  or  animal,  are  oompoeed  of  one  or  more 
minute  stmotural  units  known  as  cells,  out  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  higher  forms,  directiy  or 
indirectly,  every  part  is  biult ;  a31  organisms  con- 
sist of  cells  and  of  cell-products.  The  body  is  a 
mosaic  rather  than  an  asphalt,  but  t^e  oeUs  are 
in  communication,  unisolated  by  cement.  From 
the  view-point  of  this  cell-theory,  the  animal 

•  In  the  miM  thftt  U  wlaota  thla  or  thftt  mode  ot  Attaining 
•nwL 


kingdtm  (as  likewise  tba  j^ant  kingdom)  may  be 
regarded  as  an  ascending  series,  at  the  bottom  of 


Fm.  1.— Q«nanl  tIow  of  oelli  In  Um  growliv  root-ttp  of  tlM 
onloD,  from  •  longitudinal  ncuoo  (xSOO).  (a)  Non- 
dMdUiw  oalb  with  obroinKtin-network  «ad  daaplr-vtaiiMd 
naolBoQ;  (b)  nuclei  prepwing  tor  dlvtakn  (cbnmuttn  in 
form  ot  oonttnooiu  ttirsMl);  (e)  divi(lln|r  oella  showiBf 
mitotic  figures;  (a)  pair  tn  un^iteiHiHU  diorttj  nllv 
dlTldoii.  (From  Wilion'k  Tlu  Cm,  Uid  iiiiHiliilnii  «l 
the  publiihen.) 

which  may  be  put  those  forms  that  are  nnioel- 
lular— the  Protozoa ;  next  above  them,  althoof^ 
essentially  of  them,  oome  forms  that  are  mere 
balls  or  colonies  of  cells,  9.ff.  Vohox  globator} 
thereafter  we  reach  the  sponges,  where  tissues, 
i.e.  aggregates  of  similar  cells  performing  a  single 
function  m  common,  are,  as  it  were,  in  the  making; 
next  oome  the  simpler  members  of  the  C<Blenterata 
— mere  two-layered  sacs  of  cells,  with  hints  of 
organs,  higher  oomptexea  oi  tissues  devoted  to 
one  or  more  spedfio  functions— «nd  so  we  arrive  at 
those  higher  forms,  the  substance  of  whose  skin, 
bone,  or  muscle  is  not  homogeneous  aooording  to 
the  naked-eye  impression,  but  with  the  help  ot  the 
microscope  is  resolved  into  aggr^^tes  of  those 
countleaa  minute  nnits  oaUed  cells.  And  it  may 
be  here  remarked  that  Ontogeny  diaoloaes  the 
remarkable  fact  tiiat  every  tma  of  tiieae  hi^wr 
forms,  in  its  individual  life-nistory,  passes  throngfa 
a  broadly  correspcmding  series,  <a  which  the  first 
stage  is  ukewise  a  tangii  cell,  the  fertilized  ovum. 
Paleontology,  as  interpreted  by  Evolution,  teaches 
the  further  striking  fact  that  what  is  thus  true  of 
the  individual  history  holds  likewise  for  ^e  histoaty 
of  the  race,  which  began  in  the  farthest  nana  with 
the  simplest  forms,  and  progresBed  throngh  ever 
higher  forms,  till  it  oouninated,  mentally  and 
spiritually,  in  man. 

Bat  in  addition  to  thus  furnishing  as  with  a 
va.luBble  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  the 
organic  world  in  relation  to  structure  (Morpbology), 
the  oell-theory  performs  a  similar  service  from  the 
point  of  view  of  function  or  activity  (Physiology). 
The  cell  is  not  merely  the  unit  of  organization  ;  it 
is  l^e  unit  of  function.  Zn  every  Protozoon  the 
vital  functions — locomotion,  respiration  (or  what- 
ever corresponds  to  it),  absorption  of  food,  aigeetion, 
excretion,  which  in  the  higher  forms  are  distributed 
amongst  different  groups  of  cells  or  organs  devoted 
to  (jie  discharge  of  these  spedfic  functions — are  aU 
perf<Hined  by  the  sin^e  ceUL 

The  tbeotr  tut  ornnlima  are  ootnpoeed  ol  edit  «m  Ant 
•onreated  the  atoajr  ot  planfrcbmotnitt.  Am  long  ago  as 
1666  Hook  duoovw«d  'Uis  chambered  struotore  otpbuitvhnt 
nearly  800  j'ean  passed  before  anythiiv  omnpuable  to  the 
modem  aBderstanaing  of  the  tact  was  attained.  By  tbo  middla 
of  the  I8th  cent.  Caspar  WolS  and  ottaeia  had  tn  a  measure  m4 
on  to  modem  lines  in  thdr  itndjr  ot  dereloianent,  endeaToaniHt 
to  show  tliat  the  wious  daota  nod  vessels  of  the  plant  are  all 
derived  from  osUs :  and  by  the  begianlng  ot  last  centtuy  ft  was 
already  reoognlsed  that  In  tbe  oeU  wa  have  the.  structiml  and 
phyriu<^[loar  onft  ot  the  plant.  If  the  nature  ot  botanlnl 
material  kept  the  ear^  investigatonT  attantloii  Ihnd  oa  the 
oeU-wall,  tbe  softw  ttames-tbe  skeMoo  apart— (tmtoofwdtnte 
animal  •abstaaoas  tint  iDdted  study  of  vm  nators  oC  Uviag 
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matter.  Alraadj In USS Dnjudin nve Uw  mm  o('Hrood«' 
to  tba  BQliaUDOe  oompariin  the  bodies  of  tlia  dUtta  protOM 
ha  WM  euminlng.  But  li  is  not  Ull  we  nuh  the  dudu  of 
BdJridm  ud  Scbmnti  (18S7-183&)  tl»t  m  ban  before  ui  tbe 
foondatton  upon  whlob  all  the  more  reoeot  work  vpon  tbe  cell 
baa  been  built.  The  (onnar  flrat  drew  attention  to  the  rig- 
nifleanoe  of  the  cncleaa  in  the  life-hiitor;  ol  the  cell;  the 
latter,  by  oaretull}*  demonatnttlng  a  correapondlny  development 
from  oeUa  in  the  oaae  of  the  tlaauee  of  the  animal  body,  amred 
at  a  theory  of  the  eventlal  oorreroondenoe  in  »t  mot  ore  of  both 
plant  and  anlmaL  Hnch  error,  bowerer.  waa  combined  witb 
the  briUiant  work  of  thcae  iavestlsftton.  Altbousb  tbCT 
partially  perceived  the  Importuioe  ta  the  nnoleuf,  tioey  ■till 
imagined  that  the  membrane  waa  the  meet  rwanntiil  part  of  the 
cell,  and  it  remained  for  Max  Schultae  (1801)  to  dethrone  the 
oeD-membrane  from  tbe  hi^  place  it  had  hitherto  held  fn  the 
bhdogical  worid,  bj  abowing  uiat  certain  oeU>  were  qvparentlr 
on  ocouion  able  to  do  without  it,  whilat  In  other  eaaes  It  did 
not  exict :  he  alao  maintained  the  primary  Importance,  on  the 
otber  hand,  of  the  nndeoa  and  protoplaiim.  It  wai  Ukewtse 
throosb  the  labour*  of  Sohnltn,  Cohn,  and  De  Bary  that  the 
tdenttt7  of  plant  and  of  animal  protoplasm  waa  completeljr 
wtabwhed.  llMWord 'protoplam'waaantaaedinitaepeciOc 
MDM,  bowmr.  In  1846  by  Hngo  tod  Hohl,  who,  perbapk,  drat 
tkmnj  recorniaed  the  tanportanoa  ol  the  tonnatfrt  •uMuoe 


Fl«.  S.— Beml-diamtmmatiaraprMentatioiicf  aoelL  (a)Naclear 
membrane ;  (b)  lioln  reticulum ;  (c)  Chromatin  irawn  con- 
tained In  envelope!  of  Unln  (chromatin  nucleoli);  (il)true 
nncleoloi:  (e)  vacuole;  (/}  plaitida;  (g)  oentroaomM; 
(A)  arobopiaam,  from  wUdi  attraction-eiwere,  aftml  raya 
etc,  are  devetaied ;  (0  food  partlolea.  (Trem  Walker^ 
BuuUMt  0  C^tofanF,  bgr  kind  pmWao  of  tbi  pub- 
liihara.) 

Next  to  protoplaam— the  foadamental  ooMtltant  of  the  oell 
— the  MooDd  moat  Important  element  b  tbe  nuoleoe :  indeed, 
Iti  ricniScanoeiabardl  rleM  than  that  of  protoplaamitMlf.  The 
nadeos,  with  few  exoepUona,  ia  a  oharaiMMMlc  o(  arerr  oeU. 
Uodeni  theories  of  heredity  are  theories  of  the  odl-naoloua. 

In  any  ordinary  nadeus,  the  toUowliv  ■traotonl  alamanta 
may  oommonbr  be  reoogniaed : 

(•>  Hw  BncflMr  membnuw,  wUoh  !•  probablj  a  ooodeiaattoa 
of  tbe  MBflnl  nrotivlmle  raUoabun,  altbowft  Ki  exlitatce 
baa  nof  bMS  danoHtntod  fai  arwy  osm.  iTbH  •  nriable 
staining  capacity. 

tb)  Iba  DDdear  retioubmi,  which  ia  oompoMd  of  two  dlatlnot 
■uoataDow— obromatin  and  Unto.  The  fMmer  to  tba  nnolear 
•ubetaDcefMrcTMUmM,  in  that  It  li  raatrloted  to  thantudeus, 
and  is  MDerally  aeen  as  Irregular  granules  and  mawri. 
deposited,  aa  it  were,  on  the  threads  erf  llnla :  Twwitimfps  the 
relation  ta  of  a  more  Inttmata  obanMtor,  and  ttw  chromatin 
••Mu  embedded  in  the  Unin,  giving  tba  Impw^n  of  areiT 
intimate  relation  between  the  two  anhatanoea.  Some  of  tbe 
most  recent  work,  in  fitot,  sugmati  tfiat  tba  obromaUn,  on 
which  hitherto  snch  streaa  baabNq  Ud  In  connexion  with 
theonea  of  inheritanoe,  is  nothing  mm  tbansaeontioo  of  the 
linin,  and  that  it  is  really  wltb  the  latter  tfa*t  tba  Idaas  ol 
permanenoe  and  indlridoahty  ahoold  be  aswiiilaliNl  The  most 
Btriking  support  for  this  view  is  found  fai  tbe  way  In  whieb 
during  certain  oritioal  pbaact  ol  the  iradear  bistory  the 
chromatin  decreasea  in  amoanfe,  •omatimes  enn  to  tbe  vanish- 
ing point,  and  Is  snpttoMd  to  bar*  been  ennbmd  in  oonriahtng 
the  oell  daring  the  rtaga  in  qnartfam.  Tbe  linin  Ukewiae  after 
treatment  shows  a  granular  itraDtnra,  and  aaema  similar  in 
composition  to  the  cTtordaanlo  retloaium.  Hie  quantity  of 
chromatin  in  a  oell  Is  not  oonstant,  bat  in  tba  proceaaes  oon- 
neoted  with  ceU  divlsioo  and  farUlmtlOB  tba  gmnulM  form 
faito  little  rod-like  bodies  known  as  duomoaomes,  which  art 
now  regarded  by  many  as  the  vehicles  of  faibaritanoe.  The 
munber  of  Qhromooranea  to  constant  for  aaobqMdes.  IttoatOL 
however,  an  open  question  whether  tbe  obromatin -granules  of 
tbe  rttioobun  are  indlridoany  Identical  with  tboaa  forming  tbe 
ebromoMNMi*  (Wilson,  7A«C<II,  p.  S7).  AtoartiUn  stages  tba 
obramoaoBiw  appear  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  the  same  is 
Bomeumaa  tma  w  Ibe  entire  noclaus. 

Tbe  nlduoa  tben  goes  to  ahow  that  fai  tba  great  UMjorlty  o( 
ctMS  tba  ebronattai  tbraad  to  bnUt  tq>  oC  a  Mctoiot  ndnute, 
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deeply-staining  granules  (cbrotaomma)  tfaat  are  embedded,  aa 

it  were.  In  the  llnln,  sometimes  Irr^ularly,  aometlmea  wltb 
such  regularity  that  tiie  meshwork  seems  entirely  oompoeed  of 
them,  and  that  these  aggregate  to  form  the  typical  chiomo* 
aomea.  The  splitting  of  tbe  chromoeome  involves  actual  split- 
ting of  these  gnmulea.  As  the  livinr  cells  of  an  organiim  are 
capable  of  aasunilation,  growth,  and  division^  so  likewise  are  we 
compelled  to  think  of  the  rAle  the  chromatin  nanule  plays  Id 
its  relation  to  tbe  chromoeome.  But  are  Utieae  diromatln 
gnnules  ultimate  unite,  and  can  we  assign  to  Uum  tbe  value 
ot  individuabT 

The  problem  only  beoomea  tbe  more  arreatiug  when  we 
further  inquire  into  the  relation  of  chromatin  granules  to  the 
linin  network  of  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm.  Becent  research 
tends  to  oooOrm  van  Beneden's  oonclualon,  reached  already  in 
1888,  that  tbe  chromatin  network  ol  the  nucleus,  the  cy  toplaunic 
reticulum,  and  even  the  nuclear  membrane,  are  all  alike  built 
up  oat  of  microaomee  united  by  connective  substance,  and  that 
even  the  obromatio  granules  may  be  transformed  Into  achro- 
matic, and  viea  mtso.  The  sole  limitation  appears  to  be  the 
restriction  of  the  chromatic  microsome*  to  the  nucleus,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  linin  network  ot  tbe  nucleus  appean  to 
have  tbe  mme  granular  structure  aa  the  cytoplaamla  reticulum, 
and  the  nuclear  membrane  appean  to  wiguate  in  aoondenmtion 
of  the  same  substance.  Art  theae  mlorosomas,  then,  the  ulti- 
mate units  of  life  t  Yea  and  no  I  Tea,  In  the  sense  that  they 
are  the  ultimato  units  that  we  know  capable  of  growtb  and 
division  In  their  particular  environment-— incapable,  howevar, 
ot  ao  Independent  existence.  No,  in  the  double  sense  tlUt  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  tha  olUmato  units  ot  living  matter 
happen  to  coincide  witb  the  revel&tiona  o(  tbe  moat  powerful 
microeoope  of  the  20th  oeot:  and  that  if  we  InMst  on  Inde- 
pendent existenoe  In  an  ordinary  environment  thur  fall  to 
respond  to  tbe  criterion.  We  muat  <Avlonsly,  tbererore,  look 
to  our  tarmintrfogy.  Possibly  in  a  more  reatrioted  sense  some 
of  thete  element*  of  protoplasm  ndght  be  spoken  of  as  'llvlw.' 
■  In  its  tulleec  neanlng,  bowerer,'  say*  WDson  (op.  oU.  p.  ta), 
'tbe  word  "llTiDg'*  uipUes  the exinenoe  of  a  group  of  co- 
operating activities  more  oomplex  than  tboae  manifested  by  any 
one  subManoe  or  structural  element.'  Ufa,  petiim)^  ibould 
only  properly  be  regarded  as  a  proper^  of  the  coll^ynsmaaa 
whole,  and  we  do  better  to  dealgnato  the  amarate  uementn  as 
'aotlve'and'paadve'rathnthanas'Iiving'^and'Iifeleaa.*  The 
enucleated  oNl  cannot  reproduce :  atriotl.v,  tberefort.  It  to  not 
living,  altbourii  tor  a  dton  Uma  It  mu  aoll  abow  a  (diaiaoter- 
tottoofUfa. 

The  demonstration  of  tbeee  mkmaomea  Intra  oeBnlar  unite 
of  a  lower  order— baa  an  Interesting  bearfaig  opon  Udogloal 
theory.  Altmann**  granular  theory  ot  the  eonatltntlon  ot 
protoplaam,  Ul-foonded  as  It  a|mr»ntly  was  in  relation  to 
nls  own  tamatigktioiw,  regarded  proto^aam  aa  n  oolony  ot 
mora  nlmimnlaij.  •zbramdy  mlnnto  unite  which  be  called 
bloblaati.  In  a  iMl  meanoro.  tbeae  ndonaomea,  evldendtw 
Bftlmlltitlfiw.  Rowtb,  and  division,  oorreapond  to  Albnann^ 
tbeorstlcal  unlta,  and  Invite  oonsideration  as  more  elementary 
indlvidnab  than  tba  ceU,  standbig  betwooi  tbe  totter  and  the 
ultimate  molecule  of  living  matter.  Herbert  Spencer's '  physio- 
logical units,'  Darwin's  'gemmoles.'  and  WeiBmann's  'bio- 
phois,'  all  hitherto  hypothetical  unite,  idaylng  tba  principal 
part  In  tbe  theories  of  regeneratfoa,  devetopmant,  and  heredity 
aswxdated  with  tbeae  great  namM,  would  thus  appear  to  cor- 
respond to  a  reality. 

Aa  to  the  ultimate  independent  unit  of  Urlng  matter--tlia 
smallest  mass  that  exhlUtB  to  the  Utioglst  tbe  phenomena  ol 
independent  life— It  is,  peihapa,  neither  neoessary  nor  posribto 
to  make  any  waoise  statement.  Everythiiur  depWKto  npon  tha 
criterion  tbait wa  use.  If  we  demand  that  UTlng  mattw  show 
tha  pheoomMn  ol  independent  growth  and  aanmilation,  than 
the  unit  win  naed  to  oonalBt  of  protoplasm  plua  unclear  autn 
stance :  In  tba  absanoe  of  nuclear  material  all  syntbetio  meta- 
bolism to  at  an  end.  This  baa  been  experimentally  proved  on 
a  verr  aztended  aoale  \a  merotomy  and  nnmeroua  investiga- 
tions in  regeneration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  IrritabQlty  to  all 
that  to  required,  then  tbo  unit  mli^t  well  ba  smaller  and 
rimpler:  (ok  that  partlonlar  manifestation  wlttrin  a  oert^ 
Ihnlt,  qytoiriasm  alone  would  ba  aaffloiait.  Daatniottve  meta- 
bolism may  oontlniN  wltboot  tbt  nuolona,  wbai«  oonatruotive 
nwtoboUnn  to  at  an  end.  Ifaat  to  to  aaj,  it  tba  question  to 
viewed  la  tba  form  'bow  tor  flie  diviaildllty  of  YMag  matter 
can  be  carried  without  Interfering  with  Ita  fttnotion,*  tbe 
answer,  aa  we  have  seen,  to  not  dlAoult  to  find,  and  can  be 
experimentally  verilled,  depoidlng  aa  it  doea  npon  tba  pbyrioal 
structure  of  tbe  oell,  and  varying  Tor  different  oeOi. 

(c>  The  nnoJeoli,  rounded  Irregular  bodies  ooropoaed  of  a 
proteid  substance  markedly  different  from  obromatin.  Ibey 
are,  however,  very  varied  both  In  atruotare  and  obaracter,  and 
in  some  InataiMaa,  at  any  rate,  ara  poMlUy  a  ■ouroa  of  obromatin 
■up^  for  tbe  nooleoa.  TboT  Mafai  daei^,  glTlnc  renettona 
similar  to  those  presantad  by  ttia  IttKlltor  netWMk. 

(d)  Tbe  nnokar  np  or  ground  subetanoe  occupying  tha  inter- 
stlcea  ot  tba  aetwwk,  and  ^^lareotly  nnslleotaa  vi  many  ol 
tbe  etains  that  act  on  the  chromatin.  It  to  clear  and  eseecttolh- 
UquU. 

A  tbbd  etoment  of  tba  oell  to  tbe  peculiar  littie  osotroeome 
lint  deUnitely  dtooovered  by  van  Banedan  In  1SS6,  wbUi  m 
the  special  organ  of  cell  division  to  often  regarded  aa  tbe 
dynamic  centre  of  tbe  odL  It  ocanmonly  Ilea  oataide  tbo 
nucleus,  although  doae  to  It;  aometbnaa,  however,  inside 
iAgf-arit  univalmt\  It  to  generally  aorroonded  ettbar  by  a 
radiating  area  of  the  oyto-retioalnm,  termed  tbe  attraotfoo- 
sphere  or  oentroqibera ;  or  by  an  area  ot  pnrtoplam  denier 
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tiun  ttw  mt  of  the  cytopUnn  (ucbopluin) :  mdwUium  Id  tbt 
TMtetin  itam  It  Um  luwttohded  bj  kdj  dlBanntUted  mftttar, 
Mtdto  than  onmTeiTdiffloiilt  todMDOwtntta.  TyidoKllrttw 
•aDtooaoiM.  <rtilob  ibdna  dnplr,  it  a  tinito  ama ;  bat,  m  » 
mk,  dirldlog  otUi  dwm  »  doable  oaatroKUM  oua  to  unolpft- 
tloa  of  Um  ■wwotKHng  dlvlilon  In  wbiob  Mota  of  ttw  duigbMr- 
otUa  noOnm  oan  of  them.  'D»  Ulm  to  nbitootliSa  iti 
pnMttot  in  (b*  oue  of  Um  oalta  of  diadt  of  the  hi^wr  pUoti, 
wd  tb«  fM>t  that  In  MOM  tnaUnoM  kt  tiM  okae  of  odl  diVldoii, 
or  daring  tertiUaUloa  In  wrimala,  it  dlai^mean  antiralr  to 
aMcar  amin  di  novo,  lalbcr  nttUtato  anlnrt  the  eariiar  vlaw 
ol  ita  indlapaimbla  and  dominant  fonodon,  and  tend  to  rele- 
gate tt  to  a  leaa  innortant  poaition.  At  um  nma  Uma  aa  an 
organ  that  aaalmilacea,  Krowi,  dirVlea,  and  la  In  manj  oaaea 
paaMd  on  from  oell  to  oaO,  it  alao  an«w«n  to  the  ooooaptloa  of 
an  intn-oeOnlar  mtit  erf  indepoidant  exiflteDoe :  it  ia  eaaantiaUr 
a  oentoo  of  determining  acarlt^,  and  it  ieema  tiaal^  to  ctSa- 
moar  with  the  loaa  of  tne  power  of  reprodnotlon. 

with  regard  to  tha  oell-membrane,  wa  hara  tXnmdj  tma 
that  ita  Importanoo  li  now  peroelTod  to  ba  aeoondaiy.  It  li 
nkora  obaracterlatto  of  plant  than  of  ankoal  tlMuaa.  In  the 
fonoer  caae  tt  haa  a  more  or  leaa  Urm  oonilrtanoy,  and  If  often 
of  ooadderabla  thlck&Ma ;  on  the  otbar  band,  oanj  animal 
oella,  4.g,  rhlaopoda  and  leuooojtaa,  ar« '  naked,'  althoogft  et«D 
here  aoma  diltaranoe  in  oonditanojr  can  be  eatabllahad  between 
the  oatannoat  lajer  of  tha  catoplaam  and  that  Immadiatelj 
beneath  it.  Wlwre  a  deHnita  memlmuM  oooora,  it  naoallj 
ariaea  aa  a  aecretion  produot,  altbourii  caaea  are  known  vrttero 
ft  iBBma  to  be  a  direct  phraloal  and  onamlcal  tranatormaOon  of 
tha  peripheral  lajer  of  protoplaam.  Oelluloae  li  tbe  name 
applied  to  the  oarbo-bTdrato  that  lorma  the  bade  of  tba  plant 
membrane  (OeHioOO:  it  li,  bowmr.  Impregnated  irtto,  or 
tranaformed  Into,  other  anbatoncea  auoh  aallgune,  oork,  etc 

Hitherto  we  ban  regarded  the  cell  at  an  indapmdsnt  organ- 
ism, ai  an  organic  unit.  Aotually,  bowerer.  It  la  loch  on^  In 
tbo  oaee  of  nnloeUolar  organlama  and  tba  gem-oaUa  of  uoltl- 
oalhdar  forma.  When  wa  oooaldar  other  oella,  m-g.  the  tiaiae- 
oella  of  tha  higher  cnatorea,  we  aaa  that  In  point  of  origin  and 
■tooctore,  mtvphotogioaJlr,  ther  are  equtslant  to  a  ooUao- 
Oon  of  oniocdlular  organ^ua,  bat  phrilologloally  tba  ttMO^oaO 
can  hardly  be  regarded  ae  Indmoident,  Inaannoh  aa  iti  aottvl^ 
la  part  and  parcel  of  that  of  tbaorganlm— 'ttaantcmoDiv.'to 
»  Wlbon'i  phiaa^  ■  la  neiged  in  a  greatar  or  lea  dagm  mlo 
tbageneralUteof  taeorganlsn'fap.  eit.  p.  68). 

What,  then,  la  thli  organic  unity  of  tbe  body,  and  bowli  It 
maintained  t  Tba  problem  ia  very  mttch  the  problem  of  tha 
odl  and  ita  enarmee  repeated  on  a  larger  acala.  Him,  aa  wa 
■ban  aee,  tbe  queatlon  u  bow  tbe  oelflinka  together  and  oo 
onlinatea  tha  aotlviUea  of  wkma  sabatanoes  within  it,  each  of 
them  with  ita  apecUio  todoatr)',  ao  to  apeak.  In  the  higher 
anlmala  and  planta  tba  diSarent  tiiniea  retain  In  varying 
o^Moi^  veaogea  of  ttta  primitive  power  ta  altering  theff 
function :  under  normal  ooodltlona  they  behave  aoooralng  to 
tbalripedflo  obaractar.  But  evldeotly  there  li  aome  restrain- 
taf  tanuanoe  that  limita  and  regnlatea  tba  aotlvlty  of  any  par- 
tiaalar  call,  or  group  of  oella.  In  rdatlon  to  the  other  celb  of 
tha  organiam.  The  older  worfcen  thought  of  tha  organlam  aa  a 
oompodto,  a  moaido,  whoee  Ufa  waa  aimplr  the  aum  of  tbe  life 
of  lla  btdejiendent  yet  reoiprooating  parte.  Bot  It  beoomea  in- 
tnaringly  olear  that,  ao  far  aa  growth  and  development  are 
ooooaraed.  odla  can  ba  regarded  aa  co-operative  onlta  m  a  limited 
aagrea  only.  'Tboyare  rather.' aayi WUaon,  'local  centrea  of 
a  formative  power  pervading  tbe  growing  maaa  aa  a  whole,  and 
tbe  tdinlological  aatonomy  ci  the  Indivldaal  ceU  falla  btto 
tha  baokgroond'  (op.  oft.  p.  B9X  No  true  ocmoepUon  of  the  life 
of  a  mnltl-oellnlar  orgaoiam  la  gained  except  in  ao  far  aa  that 
Ufa  la  oonoelved  of  aa  a  whole,  ontrammellwi  by  cell  boundariea. 
Doabtleea  It  exprewee  Itaelf  In  many  wi^  particularly  hi  tha 
form  of  tha  odl,  thereby  giving  to  Itaelf  an  apparently  oompotfta 
(diaraoter.  BatlnreaUty  thlantoaaio-UkeoharacteruduetoUie 
■aoondary  dbtrlbatlon  of  tbe  organlm'a  energy  among  local 
oentrea  of  action.  Ibla  doea  not,  however,  aa  already  statod, 
pravnit  tlaanea  from  oooaalimally  aaaerting  their  primitive 
Indapandeooe  and  functioning  in  an  nnuaoal  w»y  ooder  certain 
waolkl  otmdittona :  aooh,  at  any  rate,  ia  ona  moden  axplan»- 
ooo  ol  oanoaroQa  growuu 

(4)  A  further  oharaeteristio  of  liring  things  ia 
irritabititif,  which  is  nndentood  the  eapadtj 
for  response  or  reaction  to  stimaltu.  Life,  in  fact, 
reeolvee  itself  into  the  soience  of  reeponBe, — ^re- 
Bponse  to  Tarioofl  external  and  internal  atiinTiU, — 
simple  at  first  in  Uie  case  of  the  lower  forma,  but 
infinitel}[  complex,  embracing  in  the  laat  instance 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  word  '  education '  in  the 
hi^a  forms ;  Ihe  nnresponsive  is  the  dead,  that 
peculiar  condition  in  wmch  the  caparaty  for  re- 
aponae  Is  gone. 

Now,  in  all  applioatioDa  of  stimuli  to  living 
matter,  what  we  aee  as  a  direct  oonsequenoe  is 
a  series  of  very  complex  phenomena  due  to  tiie 
fact  that  tjieee  atimoli  have  affected  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  object  in  the  organiam  upon  which 
they  act.  When  we  analyze  these  phenomena  of 
Irricabili^,  aa  exemplified  in  a  Frotozoon,  we  find 
ft  ssries  01  apecifto  oapaoitiee  lor  response  which  we 


may  call  the  various  tactisms.  Parameetum  is 
sensitive  to  light  in  that  it  moves  towards  it ;  it 
is  positively  phototactio.  IrritaMlily,  then,  nsoally 
expresses  itaelf  in  some  f<Hin  of  movement  of  tfae 
organic  mass,  whidi  has  oft«  led  to  tiiis  feator* 
being  set  down  as  a  ehazaoterisUo  of  living  matter : 
but  while  every  response  need  not  neceiaarily  be 
in  the  form  of  obvious  movement  (tiie  energy 
liberated  may  take  some  other  form,  «.^.  heat), 
on  the  other  hand,  in  many  mnon  of  apparently 
spontaneous  movement,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
internal  ohangee  rather  than  in  tba  external  en- 
vironment. It  is  easentiallya  libendiai  of  eiurgj, 
—the  transft^matitu  of  potential  into  Idnetu 
energy,  and  Uus  oommanly  shows  itsdf  in  move- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  the  higher  animals  and  plants, 
the  distinctive  elements  of  irritability,  nndied 
sin^y  as  taotisms  In  the  case  of  nnioellolar  fonns, 
mar  funetiMi  in  a  specific  way  in  the  parts  (rf  a 
moIticelliUar  organirai,  givinjg  rise  to  tnoee  move- 
ments that  are  Known  as  the  various  trojnsms: 
thus  a  characteristic  taming  towards  the  sun  gives 
.  its  name  to  the  flower  heliotrope.  It  is  fonnd  that 
many  movements  <d  animals  and  attitudes  (rf 
plants  depend  upon  mechanisms  that  are  *  a  functian 
of  the  symmetnoal  atmeture  and  tTmmebieal  dis- 
trilmtioD  of  irritability  on  the  surnce  of  tiie  body 
of  the  organlama'  (Iioeb,  Dynamic*  of  Limng 
Matt9r,  p.  6).  Now,  if  lines  of  force  {e.g.  lif^t 
rays,  gravitation  lines,  lines  of  difiusion)  strike  an 
organism  with  greater  profusion  on  one  aide  than 
on  another,  the  tension  of  the  contractile  elements 
is  unequal,  and  if  the  animal  moves,  it  tends  to 
torn  in  auoh  a  direction  that  the  lines  of  force 
impinse  with  equal  density  at  symmetrical  points, 
and  at  the  same  angle  on  both  sides,  and  will 
continue  to  move  in  that  direction,  or  away  from 
it,  according  as  it  is  apparently  attracted  or  re- 
pelled. Snoh  •ntoma'^  tnientaticm  is  known 
asa  tiopism. 

The  external  stimuli  which  act  upon  the  world 
of  li^  are  maidfold ;  but  we  may  consider  five 
important  groups-^a)  thermal  stimuli,  {b)  light 
stimuli,  (c)  electrical  stimuli,  (tt)  gravitational 
stimuli,  uid  («)  chemical  stimuli.  The  reaction  of 
an  organism  is,  then,  simply  ita  response  to  the 
par^nilar  stimnlus  applied  to  it.  The  experience 
of  onrjiMj  lUe  is  snffident  to  show  us  tluA,  under 
tiie  same  stimulus,  the  reaoti<m  wiU  vary  con- 
siderably witii  different  individnala.  In  fact,  the 
same  stlmnlna  may  produce  totally  different  effects 
on  dilferentiy  constituted  objecta  :  a  Idok  elicits  a 
different  response  in  the  caae  of  a  stone,  a  bulldog, 
and  a  Skye  terrier ;  under  electrical  stimulation 
the  salivaiT  ^and  vields  its  saliva,  the  liver  its 
bile.  On  tne  other  hand,  it  does  not  strike  one  aa 
quite  so  obvious  at  first  sight  that  very  different 
stimuli  will  but  produce  identical  effects  upon  tfae 
same  protoplasmic  body.  Apply  to  a  muscle  cell 
electrical,  chemical,  in  short  any  possible  form  of 
stimulus ;  it  has  hut  one  answer,— it  contracts. 
The  same  holds  true  for  many  Protosoa :  thev 
have  hut  a  single  charaoteriatio  response  to  aU 
kinds  of  atimulL  We  have  thought  of  the  atimnlos 
aa  exciting,  or  even  producing,  an  increase  of  the 
specific  activity  in  various  tonna  of  living  sub- 
stance :  its  action  may,  however,  also  resolt  in  a 
diminution  of  that  chanu^eristic  activity.  Irrita- 
bility is  oonudered  to  be  a  fundamental  property 
of  hving  protoplaam,  bat  it  exproMes  itself  in 
specific  aotion^  aooording  to  fJie  spemfie  strueture 
of  the  organism,  under  the  influence  of  tin  ex- 
ternal world. 

<a)  With  regard  to  Ibermo-tactltm.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
temperature  of  the  envlroiunent  la  of  vital  unportanoe  to  avary 
orgBDlam.  Tbm  ia  a  Umlt  above  and  below  which  life  oeaaea ; 
thu  limit  varlea  with  tbe  organiam.  and  Indeed  with  tbeataga 
of  Its  devakvoHot  Um  maxliBum  tampecatnn  for  plana 
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and  inliMih  !■  ftatnOr  about  tf*  Oontind*.  The  mlnlnram 
f  mwirtatt  to  Dd  M  mtOj  datennlMd ;  tempontom  Mow 
an  »**t  OB  tlM  whole,  Icn  Injariooa  tfua  hl^  ocmb.  Aa  & 
role,  bowvTor,  Um  power  that  pkjita,  (or  •z»mpl«,  hftve  of 
mMhhm  to  ocdd  or  am*  to  lavarauy  proporttouftl  to  tbo  Mooant 
of  wMtr  that  tb«r  oontatn.  AooormnKqr,  we  flod  thftt  •pora 
■ad  bftdlll  o»a  n«it  m»t  oxtKiDM  of  n%ti  and  of  low  tempon- 
tom, there  bolng  iMtenoe*  on  reoocd  In  whloh  ther  h»TO  not 
k«i  their  powar  of  dBrdopcneot  after  «xpo*ara  to  -110*  O., 
wfalto  In  pnotick]  bkotoriokvy  tbo  aMunptton  to  DOWiDMto 
Ufe  to  deatoored  In  aaj  porooator  Imtaneo  boton  tbo  Rom  has 
bMO  Nb}«oud  to  a  drj  beat  of      a  tor  at  least  UirM  boon. 

We  maj  atoo  note  toe  exoeediagtf  mail  lange  on  tbe  eoale 
of  tampmtara  that  to  ooonpled  nfa.  On  the  anriaoe  of  tbe 
earth  the  drtromo  variationa  mar  D«  rou^l;  idaoed  wiUtin  tbe 
Mate  of  from  MT  a  abore,  toaboat  00*G.  bdow  Uia  traednr 
potnt,  to  tiiat  Ufe,  >•  extottnc  tw  tbe  meet  part  between  -15*0. 
and  tf  *  O.,  oocnptea  aboat  ball  ol  tbe  range  that  to  dne  to  tbe 
earth's  dimattoooodltlooa.  In  fact,  tbe  raetoictod  Male  wltttin 
whtoli  Sle  otdlnarily  manlteeto  tteelf  oorreqxiadi  roochlj  to  the 
tempentor*  acale  of  BqaU  water,  widiA  to  an  tnwapennbto 
oonfonet  of  tU«  and  an  Important  oonaHtoeot  ol  protoidaan. 
rtntber.  If  we  eettovte  the  Intomal  hMt  of  tbo  earth  at 
fiWO*a,  wa  find  that  life  bai  a  i4aoe  oo  not  mon  than  a  xi«tb 
pari  of  the  acale  of  torreatrtal  temperature. 

(P)  Ugbt,  atoo,  aota  aa  a  itimului  to  planta  and  animito. 
Some  love  it ;  otnen  aeetn  to  bate  and  abun  it ;  tbay  aro  poal- 
tlvelr  or  negativel7  pbototactto.  Aa  beliotroptom,  tbto  tend- 
eacj'  to  tun  towards  tbe  light  to  very  marked  in  too  atenw  of 
many  i^anta,  and  In  eearito  and  tree-moving;  to  moat 

dlatiiictive.  Bxperimenta  witb  ooloarod  aoreeoa  have  abown 
that  la  tbe  oaae  of  jrianU  and  eealle  anlmato  '  tbe  more  ro- 
Iractlve  n-een,  blue,  and  violet  nn  of  tbe  neotrom  are  more 
eSeotlvelMUotropkallf  than  tbe  teaa  retraotXve  red  and  yellow 
raya '  (Loeb,  op.eit,p,  118).  Hut  to  to  aay,  there  to  a  aort  of 
divkioa  of  tobonr— tbe  longer  light  wavea  (reds  and  v^owtj 
aooelerate  awimUattoa ;  the  diortw  wavea  (btno  and  violet) 
hasten  bdiotropism.  In  oases  of  ordlnarr  curvature,  aunh  aa 
in  a  twining  tendril,  the  explanation  to  tonnd  tn  an  exoesa  of 
growth  on  ue  outer  aide ;  out  in  bellotropism,  U  growth  to 
associated,  tt  to  bat  aoddentallr,  and  the  exptoiwtioa  to  found 
rather  in  a  certain  protoplasmlo  oentnutilAy  of  the  o^  that 
are  direotlr  alfeotedV  the  light.  '  Tbe  eaaential  feature  of  tbe 
bdlotroidc  reaction  oonslstt  in  the  faot  that  tbe  Ugbt  auto- 
maUoalty  pota  the  |tot  or  tbe  animal  Into  such  a  podtion  that 
the  axis  of  armntetrT  of  th*  body,  or  organ,  falta  into  the 
direction  of  the  tays  of  li|^t'  (ib.  p.  It4i  Loeb  has  abown 
that  In  tbe  case  of  tre^movlng  um  explanation  may 

be  givm  In  Uenttoally  the  saoie  tennai  He  baa  oorrelatod  the 
tendency  of  anlmato,  partionlarly  insecta,  to  fly  or  creep  towarda 
tbe  thaw,  with  the  huiotroplo  onrvatnre  of  ptonto,  maintaining 
•that  the  OMntial  effect  of  tbe  Ito^it  upon  ttieae  animab  might 
ooMiat  in  a  oompulaory  automatio  turning  of  the  head  toward 
tbe  aouroo  of  lighL  oorreapondlng  to  the  turning  of  the  head, 
or  tbe  Up,  of  a  luaut  stem  toward  tbe  light;  and  that  tbe 
prooeaa  of  moving  toward  the  source  of  light  waa  only  a 
aecondsry  phenomenoo '  <tt.  p.  126).  Diat  to  to  nay,  it  to  not 
onrtoa^y,  or  lovo  of  Ugbt,  that  makea  the  moth  fly  to  the  candle 
flame,  but  the  oompellliig  power  trf  the  Ugbt  m  turning  the 
creature^  bead  towarda  Tt  Other  animals  (e.g.  Omnmanu 
fvltm,  a  fre^-water  oraataoean,  and  the  larm  of  tbe  house-fly) 
are  found  to  be  negativety  baUolropIo,  ia.  theii  heads  beod 
aatomatlcaUy  away  from  the  source  of  Ugbt,  while  moat 
creaturee  are  probably  not  betiotooi^  at  aU.  Farther,  in  ttto 
caae  of  aomo  forms  it  to  found  that  they  are  heUotitnHo  at 
different  periods  in  their  Ufe  history,  ».g.  ante  at  tiie  ome  of 
sexual  ma«uri^  are  markedly  beUotropto,  while  tbe  wtfrkers  are 
not— a  dilfereooe  probably  correlated  with  dednite  cbemlcal 
chaogeo  in  the  orcatares ;  hi  tact,  by  the  addition  of  certain 
cbenuoal  aubetanoea  to  the  medto  in  which  some  tonus  were 
kept,  Loeb  found  that  be  could  make  Uiem  negatively  or 
positively  beliotropio  at  wllL  HeUotroiriani  plays  a  great  part 
In  determining  the  behaviour  of  aolmala,  and  there  are  some 
fcrma  wboee  lu«  at  certain  periods  of  their  extotenoe  may  abnoat 
be  arid  to  be  a  f onotfon  o(  light. 

(e)  Ugbt  rays  are,  however,  not  tbe  only  lines  of  fiHroe  that 
bni^c  about  an  antMnatic  orientation  of  "tlpwttt.  Oellntte 
reapcmsea  to  galvanic  currents  produce  tbe  phenomena  of 
galvanotroptam-  When  anlmato  are  expoeed  to  a  gali-anlo 
currNit,  there  may  result  compulsory  reactions  very  similar 
to  those  produced  by  light,  exoept  that  we  substitute  the  cur- 
rent onrvea  tor  tbe  light  rays.  Aa  the  current  not  merely 
tnlhiencee  tbe  auperflcial  layers  of  an  organism,  aa  In  the  case 
of  the  light  n»ys,  but  pennnataa  tbe  wfaua  body,  tbe  reaponsea 
In  galvanotavpte  orientation  are  not  ao  (deal  as  tn  tbe  case  of 
benotroplsm. 

(d)  The  ortentattoi  aeen  In  ptonte  and  animals,  due  to  gravita- 
tion, to  known  aa  geocropiam.  Geotroplsm  expresses  Uie  faot 
that,  whQst  tbe  tips  of  the  rooU  of  plants  show  a  tendency  to 
grow  vertically  downwards,  the  tip  of  the  main  stem  aeems 
oonsttalned  to  grow  In  the  opposite  direction ;  Uie  same  holds 
true  with  Hmitatlons  hi  the  case  of  seesUe  anlmato,  and  It  to 
probaUe  that  tbe  attempts  of  free-moving  creatures  to  keep 
the  axto  of  tbdr  eyes  as  much  as  possible  in  the  normal  position 
when  their  bodies  are  maintained  in  an  abnormal  posltioa  to 
atoo  due  to  tbo  stimulus  ol  graviutlon.  Although  the  problem 
to  atOl  tar  from  aoluttoi,  Loeb  (op.  tit,  pw  US)  oonddera  It  pro- 
babto  that  the  reaOv  geotropto  reaottOM  of  hitler  anlmato  are 
determined  in  certain  oeUa  of  the  famar  aw,  or  In  oartain  oeUa 
of  tbe  brain, '  through  an  inHaenoe  npoD  Iha  nMUon  Tdod^ 
of  certain  obamtoal  pwoaaiea.' 


(«)  Obentotroptem  to  the  naaa  applied  to  the  reply  made  \a 
organlama  to  tbe  stimulus  from  particles  of  substances  enMna^ 
ing  from  a  oentre  of  diffusion :  iho  organism  to  found  to  band 
or  move  Itself  In  the  direction  of  the  Unas  of  diltusion.  Hie 
orientatton  to,  bowover,  rarely  aa  perfect  as  In  that  ol  the  other 
troplama,  InaamuA  aa  the  '  Imee  of  difloslon  are  oramionly  dis- 
turbed by  ourrenta  due  to  changes  and  vmrtotlons  In  tempen- 
ture '  (A.  p.  US).  Ihoi  oxygen  to  known  to  excrctoe  a  great 
attractive  power  over  freely  moving  ceUa.  Bxperimenta  can  be 
arranged  by  which  that  gas  can  be  introduced  Into  water 
crowded  wilb  naloeUnlar  organisms,  when  they  will  be  seen  to 
rush  for  ths  point  from  whion  tbe  gas  to  Uberated.  Engelmann 
put  mall  tSgK  Into  a  fluid  oontainlng  oertain  bacteria,  and 
obeerved  thai  very  auiokly  ihey  anrronnded  tbe  weed,  tor  ths 
aake  of  the  oxygen  toat  It  liberated  by  means  of  its  ohlorophyU. 
It  then  oocorreo  to  him  th*t  •evetalipeclea  of  bacteria  might 
be  used  as  a  delicate  test  tor  minute  qnantltiea  of  oxygen. 

Tbe  wbcde  queation  of  the  ohemleal  Irritability  of  odto  has  % 
very  human  Interest  when  we  inveatlnte  it  in  relation  to  the 
colcnrleea  blood  corpua<des  known  as  leuoocj'tes.  tbe  modem 
germ-theory  as  applied  to  moat  diseases  holds  that  inflam- 
mation  to  set  up  by  mlcro-orRanisuis  and  their  metabolic  pro- 
dnota  ({,«.  tbe  products  dne  to  chemical  change  In  the  nuvro 
organlama  tbemaelvea) ;  these  various  toxlnes  are  miried  In  tbe 
ctrcntatory  ^stem  to  aU  parts  of  Uie  body.  Now  Uetchnikoff 
baa  abown  now  oertaln  of  thcee  otdoorleas  corpuscles,  by  their 
power  of  absorbing  the  Injurious  elements,  constitute  them* 
advea  the  very  guvdians  of  tbe  organism.  He  has  shown  that, 
fcfr..  the  coed  ol  erj'slpelaa,  the  a^rllto  of  rdapsing  fever,  and 
tfaehaoilll  of  anthrax  are  eaten  up,  or  their  toxlnes  neutralised, 
by  the  antldotea  etoborated  theee  wandering  amoboid 
oelto,  and  thus  rendered  harmleaa.  Hence,  between  these 
tordgn  mloro-orgaoiams  and  the  lenoooytea  continual  war  to 
waged,  and  tbe  lite  or  death  of  tbe  organism  depends  upon  tbe 
result  of  the  strumle.  Now,  If,  as  to  practicaUy  oertaln,  the 
leu  oocytes  are  inittallj  atlmnlated  by  means  of  chemical  sub- 
stances  produced  by  the  micro-organisms,  such  stimntotloo  can 
occur  only  In  accordance  with  tows  similar  to  those  that  are 
known  to  boU  In  tbe  case  of  tree  oeUs.  Beoently,  Wrtorbt  and 
Douglas  have  shown  that  In  the  blood  serum  there  to  some- 
thing that  makes  the  bacteria  more  acceptable  to  tbe  leuoo- 
OTtes :  tbto  anbrtanoe  they  have  termed  generioally  opsonin 
'I  cater").  It*  action  to  to  sensitise  the  bacteria  so 
ttiH  thay  more  readily  sUmutote  the  touoocytee  to  absorb 
them.  The  opsonto  vahw  of  tbe  samn  In  any  apeoUo  caae 
ana  be  bd^iteiiad  Iqr  the  InJaotkiB  of  anttabto  MiNUaoaa. 

(6)  AU  livbig  things  are  farthear  oharaeterized 
Mmfintfo/  changa^  phyrioal  and  obemioal,  of  the 
material  oomposing  toe  body  in  every  part.  Cer- 
tain parte  are  being  oontinnallr  used  np,  and  fresh 
matwal  is  brought  in  and  boilt  up  into  ita  phtoe. 
This  oeaseleBfl  internal  cycle  of  Bnpply  and  waste, 
waste  and  aupply,  is  designated  1^  tne  term  meta- 
bolism. The  living  organiBm  is  as  a  flame  that, 
fed  with  oil,  pieaerveB  ito  oatward  form,  yet  all 
the  while  the  snbstanoe  by  which  the  flame  is  fed 
is  being  decomposed  into  ite  constituent  elements 
and  passes  off'  transformed.  Biology,  apart  from 
Morphology,  knows  no  statios.  Nutrition  and 
digestion,  respiration  and  cinmlation,  secret^ 
and  excretion,  are  varioas  phases  of  tiiis  oompre- 
hensive  activity.  In  order  to  live,  the  cell  must 
absorb  nutrient  snbetanoee  which  it  proceeds  to 
elaborate,  retaining  some  portions  within  its  body, 
and  rejecting  others.  Ck>ntinually,  in  tbe  living 
cell,  Bubetanoes  of  complex  molecular,  and  in  that 
measure  unstable,  stTuctnre  are  being  bnilt  np 
from  snbstanoes  less  complex  and  more  stable,  with 
the  absorption  of  energy ;  ooncnirently,  other  sub* 
stances— lood  reserves,  or  the  protoplasm  itself — 
are  being  broken  down  in  order  to  provide  the 
energy  required.  The  more  intense  the  life,  the 
more  comprehensive  are  those  parallel  processes  of 
construction  and  destruction.  And  yet,  if  parallel, 
tiiey  are  hardly  equal.  In  the  period  of  yonth  the 
constructive  is  in  excess  of  tbe  destructive,  and  we 
say  the  organism  grows. 

Kow,  airiivin^  things  grow  in  a  sense  that  is  not 

gredicable  of  other  objecte  to  which  the  word  may 
e  applied.  For  in  the  saturated  solution  of  salt 
or  alum  the  crystal  grows  by  accretion — particles 
are  added  on  tne  outside,  layer  by  layer;  living 
things  grow  by  taking  up  particles  of  matter  in 
between  alreaay  existing  particles  at  every  pt^nt — 
interstitial  growth.  Further,  tiie  oiystiJ  grows  bj 
adding  to  itself  partioles  of  the  same  matter  as 
itself— particles  that  it  tekes  np,  already  existing, 
oat  of  tlie  flnid  around  it ;  whereas  tbe  hving  thing 
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makes  the  mateiuls  of  ita  growth,  nuurafaotniing 
particles  like  itself  out  of  material  different  from 
iteelf,  which  it  then  uses  for  growth — by  aaaimila- 
tioD.  The  ciliate  protozoon,  Paramecium  caud.,  if 
kept  in  a  bay  infnaion  at  a  definite  temperatoTB, 
uml  grow  and  reproduce  by  binary  fisHion  at  a 
definite  rate.  This  growth  and  reprodnction  are 
accomplifihed  at  the  expense  of  elementa  in  the 
medium  which  are  transformed  into  Faramecinm  ; 
at  the  same  time  other  substances  appear  in  the 
medinm  which  are  the  waste  from  the  growth 

Srocesa.  If  we  call  these  last  b,  and  let  a  TepreBent 
lie  material  that  goea  to  furm  new  I^uamedom, 
then  P  +  a=nP+b.  This  growth  formula  may  be 
constmctively  compared  with  that  of  any  pnrely 
chemical  equation,  with  the  result  that  a  striking 
difference  is  noticeable.  In  the  case  of  an  effective 
chemical  reaction  between  different  oomponnds,  the 
result  will  he  fmuid  to  be  (tf  tjie  gmeral  diaiacter 
A+B=C+D;  difiierent  snbetanoesare  fonnd  in 
the  two  terms  {cq.  Zn+H^04=ZnS04+H,).  In 
the  former  equation  the  /act  that  P  appears  on 
either  side  constitutes  a  veiled  expression  of  a 
duuacteristic  of  life :  that  it  occurs  in  a  greatly 
increased  quantity  indicates  amount  of  growth. 
As  a  matter  of  nlct^  however,  this  formula  repre- 
sents bi^  half  of  what  is  aetoaUy  in  pn^press ;  for 
at  the  same  time  other  processes  of  a  contrary  or 
destmetive  character  are  in  operation,  and  the 
CHTganisro  is  alive  only  so  long  as  they  do  not  gain 
tiie  ascendancy  over  the  assimilative  activitiee. 

From  the  work  of  doetfuction,  which  may  involve 
the  breaking  np  of  complex  substances  into  umpler 
(mes»  their  oombination  with  oxygen,  various 
end  prodncta  arise,  some  useful  to  the  organism, 
€,g,  bUe,  others  not  so  useful,  or  pomtively  harmful, 
aa  urea,  carbon  dioxide,  and  mineral  salts.  In  the 
case  of  animals  the  whole  of  their  energy  is  derived 
from  waste ;  in  plants  only  a  small  part  is  thus 
derived.therestDeingobtainedfromsunlight.  The 
metabolic  processes  that  are  going  on  in  any  higher 
organism,  plant  or  animal,  are  manifold  in  the 
extreme,  and  even  in  the  case  of  unicellular  forms 
our  understanding  of  tiiem  is  far  from  complete. 
At  the  same  time  the  unity  of  the  entire  orpanic 
kingdom  is  well  illustrated  in  a  zeatiric^sd  senee  of 
fundamental  metabolic  jHTOoaiBes  whioh  are  omnmrai 
to  every  living  creature. 

(4  InrjrplMit  ud  aotnial  midniL  La.  H  takas  np  oxjrgaa 
from  Hi  ranronmniL  wImc^  it  osdoIsM  ttis  cubo-fajtlncM 
and  tlbqndnotti  subiUaws  of  itiown  body,  prodadnc  m  II114I 
imxiDota  owboo  dioxkia  mmI  witter. 

(A)  The  food  nuteiUI*  «t  kll  HTing  omnlnae,  pknt  taA 
vuButl  «llka,  ue  arigfaaDv  pr«pei<ed  tnm  the  inomnio  worid 
throtigb  the  UHfaamentelfo  of  diloroplwts.  Fnruier,  irttil«  it 
U  bne  that  pt>wliu  ptentt  m  •ble  to  lire  on  tlmider  00m- 
ptmnds  tliaa  Mtimafi,  yet »  studr  ol  the  derelopment  of  tlw 
«mbf!To  in  the  seed  ^dM  the  nowing  oellf  in  a  touos  stem  or 
not)  ehowe  it  to  be  wltlioat  the  edult  aepetd^,  uid  aepeodent 
oa  DMUinhotured  Qubo-hjdrKtee,  moteiae,  wd  bite,  m  in  the 
oMe  of  snlmtla  Ibe  dillerenoei  relating  to  the  Buxle  of  nimlj 
in  thaoMeofthetwoMngdomiarenHimately  tefwbto  to  dflfar- 
enoee  In  the  oall  straottue.  Hie  exaggerated  dereloiment  of 
the  vantalile  oeD-wall  ptaventa  the  Ingwtion  o<  aoUd  materiaL 

(a)  u  both  animal  and  vcgetaUe  kingdoms,  obancteristlo 
oorreapondlng  soMaDoes  make  thdr  ^ipearanoe  dniing  meta- 
botiam,  auob  aa  ptjralin  in  antmals,  and  dlaataae  in  idanta. 
Ibeae  aabstaooea  are  Imown  aa  fannanta  or  ensymea,  ana  partl> 
cularlv  ia  tha  oonatmatiTe  piooaaa,  aa  it  ooouia  In  plants  and 
anlmala,  they  nlar  a  my  important  part.  In  many  caaoa  of 
breaUiv  np  of  raaarree,  ^  In  daatmotive  procoMa,  it  ia  alao 
found  that  the  oell  prodnoea  an  ensyme  tor  tnia  end.  80  tonda* 
mmtal  la  the  aotlon  of  tlwae  ensymeethat  tbeie  lea  very  true, 
bat  lindtad  aenaa,  In  irtiloh  It  may  be  said  that  life  Is  a  series 
of  farmentaOiHia.  Ibe  erldenoe  goea  to  abow  tltat  a  soluble 
•nqme  la  at  the  liaais  of  erery  tonotlonal  activity.  Dlgeatlon  is 
do*  In  part  to  the  aottoi  of  pepsin  irtilch  biei^  np  piotefds. 
Baqrirailtm  Is  attfilered  only  through  the  jmeenoe  of  oxidase, 
rtich  selxes  the  oxygen  in  the  lai«s,  and  hands  It  over  to  the 
nd  OOTposcOea  of  the  bkiod,  Dncbr  certain  oondlttons— oom- 
nwnly  graatar  oondeosaUon  of  the  ■olntlon— the  aotltxi  of  some 
anqmsa  is  rarerdble,  i.*.  they  can  put  togaUm  ag^  what 
tboy  iMVe  taken  apart,  and  there  are  otiiers  tlutt  devote  them, 
aalrea  aolaly  to  tUaMpeot  of  tha  matter.  What  the  eumie  is 
in  ita  innw  natore  is  Mill  unknown.  It  anMara  to  be  oollcrfdal, 
and.  In  aerwal  oasaa,  is  certainly  not  pcotehl ;  atlU,  aa  a  rule,  in 


alMiMntHj  atnictare  It  Is  non  lOn  a  protald  Hmo  anyHdac 
alaa.  Poiubly  It  to  produoed  tbioog^  a  partial  braalwlown  « 
the  protoidsiDi.  Ita  aotirlty  aeema  to  be  bound  iqi  with  the 
pecu&arltMa  of  Its  atomic  structure  rather  thaa  with  a^ 
mysteries  of  Ingredients,  which  are  quite  aimpla.  HiaaotioBOf 
the  ennrmes  appears,  howevar.  In  luga  neamn  to  ba  a  hydn- 

£ria :  the  aubatanoa  acted  np<m  li  made  to  op  water  and 
en  undergo  deoompoaitlon. 

((h  Aa  the  reault  of  these  metabolic  proceaaaa,  ooreapaodlog 
produota  are  organised  in  the  plant  and  mIimI  kingdoms,  t.g. 
atarch  in  (danta  and  glycogen  in  anlmala,  OTirtasfa  and  tryprioa 
InlMth. 

We  have  wfiAtok  d  the  point  of  view  that  SkcM  Itta  to  a 
•Nlaa  of  iermentatiooa.  loveatlgatloo  into  the  nature  of  thaas 
ansnnas  jpcooeeda  apaos,  and  marrelkna  snocaai  liaa  ban 
aohkvad  m  the  aepantlon  ct  them  and  the  Inatigation  of  them 
to  work  mart  from  the  living  enrironment(e.ir.  rennet).  Never- 
thdeas  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  thia  doea  not  in  the  laaat 
our  ultimata  aooount  of  life,  because  no  aooount  of  ansyue- 
n.  iMwever  onnplete,  gives  us  any  cine  to  the  oharaoteristk 
achievement  ol  the  cell  In  oo-ordinaongr  and  regnWinf  these 
various  acdvitlaa  that  take  [daoe  withm  it.  Baoh  aonme  is 
usually  able  to  act  In  Ita  q>ectflo  w»  oidy  upon  one  daflmte 
type  of  molecular  arraaennent;  batmowasanaaergytrana- 
tMmer  is  diatinguisbea  by  tiM  way  in  vrtikdi  It  oooneeta  the 
varied  complex  reactions  Reeled  ^  these  «n»msa  irUA  it 
has  itself  pmxiaoed.  Aooordina^,  to  ooMldar  ttw  oaD  aottritr 
aa  simply  the  sum  td  its  varied  enxyme  aotMtr,  la  to  naka  tin 
same  miatake  aa  to  suppose  that  an  orgaalaBtls  the  anm  of  Hi 
organa.  It  la  to  oOer  only  a  partial  aoooani  of  call  Bla  It 
regard  ware  had  only  to  the  aotkmof  tha  au^uwi^  Uia  inter* 
pntetlon  would  be  purely  katalxdlo,  aad  thwa  ooold  be  bo 
aooount  of  the  bnUdtng  up  of  oonqraunda  with  Uglier  chendaJ 
potential,  whioh  Is  ao  £atlnativa  a  foatnia  of  Ufa^  TIm  stndy  ol 
ennmea  b  the  study  of  laolalwl,  yet  Ufdtly  aaladhraL  aotivitiea— 
eauieniyme  must  fit  Ita  suMntnm  like  bx^  and  key,  or  the 
reaction  doea  not  ooour ;  but  the  charaotoriatlo  ol  the  living 
oell  ia  aeen  In  the  oonneoting  of  one  reacttoo  with  another. 
Aod  in  the  using  of  the  free  enerer  ct  Motion  to  oarn 
on  another.  The  oeQ  dliacca  and  00-ordinatea  the  en^ymlb 
acUvidea,  but  in  the  more  difncnlt  oaaea  of  metalxriki  change, 
ae  in  the  ocmvarakm  id  carbo>liydntss  into  fata,  or  <4  OOt  ud 
B|0  into  otganlo  oooiponnds,  eneigy  is  taken  up  troan  othsr 
•onroaa,  and  this  the  oell  alona  oan  do.  "lUa  is  the  part  taken 
up  by  the  Uvlng  oell,  wliich  In  one  oxkUiIng  aotioo  obtsins  free 
energy,  and  in  an  aooompanrlng  redudng  aoti<m  atorea  tUa 
energy  up,  at  leaat  In  put,  m  a  new  aynthealaad  body  at  a 
Itlghar  potential  of  ohemicai  energy  than  that  from  vAioh  It 
oamok  In  thia  prooeaa,  ensymea  may  freely  be  oaed  by  the  oaU, 
but  th<v  are  00-ordlnated  and  regulated  in  tlia  prooeaa  *  (Moore, 

tide  fundamental  metabolic  actlvl^  thui  is  in  aome  ww  oan- 
tiolled  for  the  good  of  the  individual,  and  In  thla  dinotaoooo- 
tnl  we  have  the  distinctive  ciiaiaoter  of  Ufe^ 

In  metabolism  there  are  three  great  stages  which 
may  each  be  characterised  by  a  ringle  word — Ab- 
sorptiott  (of  new  material) ;  Iransformation  {in  the 
interior  of  the  protoplasm) ;  leading  to  Betentaon 
and  Excretion.  Protoplam  is  found  capable  of 
absorbing  or  excreting  matter  in  either  a  gaseous, 
a  fluid,  or  a  s^id  conation. 

The  difilarenoes  between  Metaxoa  and  Metapbyta 
are  baaed  on  broad  lines,  phvnolf^cal  rather  than 
morpholc^cal.  From  tjie  food  point  of  view  we 
have  seen  that  all  the  organic  substance  in  the 
world  is  ultimately  created  hy  plants  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sunlight.  Animals,  so  far  from  creating, 
are  continually  destnnring  organic  matter  and  re- 
solving it  again  into  its  original  components.  The 
food  of  plants  exista  in  a  gaseous  state  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  as  salts  in  solution  in  water ;  it  re- 
quires therefore  no  preparation,  and  can  be  directly 
absorbed  the  surface  of  the  roots  and  leaves. 
Bnt  the  food  of  animals,  bein^  organic  matter,  is 
usually  in  a  more  or  less  aidid  oonditiai,  wmoh 
nece^tates  the  raesenoe  of  an  internal  leservtnr 
in  which  the  food  can  be  stored  until  it  is  redneed 
to  a  more  or  less  liquid  absorbaMe  condition.  That 
is  to  say,  almost  all  animals  require  a 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Protozoa  the  whole  enatue 
functions  aa  such  for  the  time  being. 

Again,  the  food  of  plants  is  everywlun  mesenb 
Every  wind  that  blows  brings  food  to  the  waves : 
rain.water  with  salts  in  solution  bathes  the  roots. 
Thdr  food-taking  is  essentially  passive.  Animals 
have  to  seek  their  food— it  does  not  nsnally  come 
to  them.  Hence  the  nature  of  animal  food  requires 
that  they  shall  have  a  definite  month,  a  digestive 
tract,  organs  to  eanr  the  body  in  sesrai  «  food, 
organs  to  seise  it  whoi  fonnd,  and  definite  ex* 
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eretory  organs  to  rid  of  tho  iraste.  Free 
k>ooinoti<Hi  in  tiie  case  of  plants,  apart  from  the 
Protophyta,  is  confined  temporarily  to  the  male 
cells,  ana,  with  the  abaenoe  of  movement,  the  fono- 
tion  of  sensation  is  at  a  minimnm.  Plants  and 
animals  thns  differ  in  the  nature  of  their  food,  vet 
both  aie  dependent  tm  the  enTizonment  for  snp^ly, 
and  that  food,  idiMi  elaborated  into  '  the  physical 
bans  of  life '  'hv  ocmtact  witih  the  liring  body,  shows 
little  chemical  difiteanoe  as  animal  or  vegetable 
protoplasm. 

(6)  All  living  things  exhibit  cyclical  phases  of 
ae^niiy  known  collectively  as  a  life  history,  in  which 
ther  maiufeet  various  degrees  of  vitaii^  sometimes 
wiui  aoomnpanying  change  of  form.  £very  livii^ 
creatnr^  muceUolar  and  mnltioeUnlar  alike,  passes 
through  a  regular  cycle  of  changes  mainly  deto*- 
mined  by  forces  within  itself,  to  which  there  is 
notiung  comparable  in  the  inorganic  realm.  Refer- 
ence luB  been  made  to  a  period  <st  youth  eharaC' 
teriied  in  both  eases  fay  aolive  oeU*ra(diferatirai ; 
the  otoistniotive  (anaboiio)  phase  <n  metabdism 
is  then  in  excess  of  the  destmctive  (katabolic), 
and  the  creature  grows.  This  is  followed  by  a 
period  of  adoleeoenoe,  in  which,  although  at  first 
the  two  phases  practically  balance,  yet  the  energy 
of  division  sooner  or  later  diminishes  and  is  accom- 
panied W  certain  morphological  cnaages  in  the 
oells  previous  to  f  ertilisatirai— that  process  iriierel^ 
the  energy  for  division  is  renewed.  This  in  tarn — 
partioulfuny  in  Uie  case  of  nnioellnlar  forms,  when 
fertilization  is  not  effected— is  succeeded  the 
period  of  old  age,  in  which  destruction  slowly  over- 
takes construction,  and  eventually  the  organism 
dies.  The  nnioellnlar  organism  dies  from  proto- 
plasmic senile  d^;eneratiffli  just  as  surely  as  does 
the  mnltioellnlar  form.  Now  this  'oapaeity  for 
death*  is  in  a  sense  a  distiagniwMng  feature  of 
living  things.  In  a  very  real  way,  moreover,  deatih 
is  the  servant  <^  life,  holding  the  balance  between 
unlimited  reprodnotdon  and  limited  feeding  area. 
To  it  is  due  the  cironmstance  that  life  is  periodic 
in  appearance ;  the  recnixence  of  the  livmg  in- 
dindnal  is  a  j^mumiaion  nniqne  in  tiie  reaun  of 
nature.  This  mtermittent  character  of  life  is,  how- 
ever, seeming  only.  The  death  of  the  individual 
that  has  reptodoced  br  means  of  a  germ  cell  divided 
from  off  its  body  involves  no  Iseak  in  that  series  of 
oontinuoua  oell  divisions  wliioh  thus  extends  back- 
wards to  the  dawn  of  life. 

To  tbla  QTcQoftl  moreintnt  tfasr*  an  tsnmnti  azoeptfons. 
Wdmuu  \aof  tm>  wofgetbtA  th«  Immortannr  of  the  protcwoft, 
but  It  li  loo^pabw  of  Teriftoation,  and  axponanoe  la  agidiirt  It. 
In  tonw  OMts  of  pftrtlwnogeaaata  tbftt  prooadora  la  Mpwfotlr 
atrlotly  followed  throojAoat  lha  apaoflo  histonr,  but  again 
ttinaia  ahnjm,  oltlmatalj,  daatti  of  the  Individual.  In  aome of 
tha  htohar  jManta  and  tnea,  oonatruotion  appean  to  be  oon- 
tbtaallr  In  axoaaa  of  daatniction,  and  tb*  tm  mav  ba  aaid  to 
ROW  aa  lonr  aa  it  Una :  Davaitbalaas  tba  indlvidoal  arentoallj 
am,  mo  Mthoorii,  sj§.  ytj  graMas,  m  bava  pafpatoalioB  of 
the  raoa  wttfaoot  fertillaatton. 

Further,  we  remark  that  not  merely  during  those 
internal  changes  of  every  part  which  comprise  meta- 
bolism, but  in  those  changes  of  the  whole  which  are 
involved  in  the  conception  of  its  life  history,  the 
living  organism  maintains  its  individoality  and 
its  integrity.  In  spite  of  the  constant  metabolic 
change,  in  spite  of  growth  and  decay,  the  living 
onanism  possesses  a  more  or  leas  constant  form 
wmoh  serves  as  the  arena  in  whidi  those  changes 
are  displayed.  We  are  aware  of  t^e  persistence 
of  a  state  of  dynamic  equivalence  between  the 
organism  and  its  environment  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  inorganic  realm.  Continnoosly  it  is  alive, 
and  yet  its  material  identity  does  not  depend 
opon  identity  of  matter.  The  matter  changes,  but 
the  form  renuuns  more  or  less  constant,  the  in- 
dividuality usually  even  more  so.  These  forms, 
with  their  similaritiea  and  dissimilarities,  serve 
as  tlie  baaia  of  classification:  Mtnpbology  in  its 


account  <d  the  internal  stmctnree  that  give  rise  to 
forms  is  the  basis  of  classification.  We  may  speidc 
of  life  in  general,  but  we  never  know  it  except  as 
the  speoiu  phenomena  of  a  particnlar  organism. 
Life  clearly  OSS  unity  or  individuality  at  uie  core 
of  its  meaning,  and  m  the  scheme  of  nature,  one 
of  whose  dominant  features  is  a  tendency  towards 
ever  higher  individuation,  the  supreme  example  is 
found  in  man,  with  his  characteristic  awaremess  of 
individuality. 

(7)  All  living  things  are  capable  of  reproduction. 
Having  a  debnite  term  of  existence,  they  must 
reproduce  themselves ;  otherwise  the  organic  king- 
dom would  soon  pass  out  of  existoice.  The  in- 
dividual dies — ^life  is  intermittent  in  form — not, 
however,  before  having,  in  most  cases,  by  a  kind 
of  discontinuous  grow^&,  riven  rise  to  forms 
more  or  less  like  itself,  whicra  in  their  turn  grow 
and  reproduce  their  kind.  No  non-living  wag 
reproduces  itself  in  this  way. 

Xa\  CeU-dwUion.—the  auDLpleBt  fonn  of  wpo- 
dimtion  is  cell-division.  Ijie  need  for  this  anaea 
directly  oat  of  assimilation.  For  the  due  inter- 
changes {e.ff.  reqaratatm)  between  a  cell  and  its 
environment,  a  certain  ratio  is  necessary  between 
Burfaoe  and  bulk.  But  this  ratio  is  disturbed  by 
growth  in  the  oaae  of  an  organiam  that  retains  its 
iuiape>  inasmnoh  as,  while  the  bulk  varies  as  the 
cube  of  the  diameter,  the  snrfiMe  grows  but  with 
the  square.  Further,  as  we  have  learned,  the 
nucleus  which  is  so  intimately  concerned  with 
assimilation,  is  limited  in  the  area  of  cytoplasm 
which  it  affects  through  tlie  oontinusl  interooorse 
between  the  two.  Aooordingly  the  requisite  sur- 
face is  gained  through  division  of  the  mass,  and 
the  mouier  cell  loses  her  identity  in  that  of  the 
two  daughter  cells.  Such  reprodncfifm  accordingly 
takes  the  form  of  disoontinnoas  growth.  Growth, 
then,  is  primarily  aanmilation,  secondarily  oell- 
diviuon — the  mnltiplication  of  ceUs. 

Slnoa  18M  (t  baa  bean  dearly  reoogidaad  tbat  new  plant  oeBa 
artae  only  from  prerlooaly  oMetlng  oella  ify  tba  dlvUon  of  a 
motber  cell  into  two  daughter  celli  (Biogeneda) :  It  waa  not  tfQ 
many  yeara  later  tbat  enougb  waa  known  aboat  tha  geneda  of 
oella  in  the  animal  kingdom  to  orwUuow  tor  avar  the  dootriiM 
of  apootanaona  generatJon. 

To-day,  tbeo,  wa  maintain  that  the  oeU  baa  no  other  mode  of 
origin  loan  by  diridon  of  a  pre-eriatingoeU;and  knowing  aome- 
tblng  of  the  Importanoe  and  pennananoe  of  the  nuoleoa,  wa  are 
prepared  to  believe  tbat  it  playa  a  leading  part  In  thia  prooeaa 
of  mulUidication  by  dlvialon.  Fifty  years  ago  Bamak  very 
naturally  thoagbt  tbat  dlTtskm  mtut  oonunanoa  In  tha  rery 
centra  id  the  oell  and  work  mdually  outwarda.  Aoooidliwly 
he  ptotnred  the  ptx>oeaa  aa  beMnnlng  by  dlviakHi  ol  tha  nooleolua, 
followed  to  oonatrtotlon  and  divlalon  of  the  noolana,  and  oom- 

Sleted  by  oMslon  of  the  oeU-body  and  membrane.  Now,  If  wa 
0  not  prM  the  point  aboat  tba  nuolaotua,  thla  description 
holdi  good  for  aereral  caaea  of  oell-dlvialoo  In  botti  animal  and 
vegeuUe  Ungdtmia.  It  la  termed  Direct  Divlaion  (Amltotlo 
IHvialon). 

Snoh  a  method  of  dtrlrion  aaama  very  natonl,  and.  If  tt  were 
oonduotad  with  regularly,  lb  would  obriooaly  reault  tn  a  Uir 
dlvialou  of  tba  total  maaa  of  nudear  anbatanoe.  Bat  ao  deltoat« 
la  tba  balance  of  natore  tbat  thla  method  ia  found  to  ba  in 
operation  with  eontparatlve  rarity;  nay  more,  evidence  bi 
gradiuJly  aooumulatuig  to  ahow  that  direct  diviaion,  which  Is  a 
divialon  of  the  maaa  of  the  nuclear  aubatance  without  formation 
of  cbromatio  thread  or  (duromoaomea,  rar«ly  oooura  in  ambryonlo 
oalia  or  such  aa  are  tn  tha  oounte  of  rapid  muHdpDoation;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  It  la  often  oharaoterlatio  of  anoh  oells  as  are  on 
the  way  towaras  degeneration,  of  tnmoora  and  nrioua  other 
pathological  forma^na.  IHreot  division  saema  often  to  bo 
aasoolaMd  with  blgbly  apeolallsed  oells  wboae  nuclei  are  oom- 
monly  of  unasual&  large  alza ;  here  it  baa  proved  agah)  and 
mg^a  to  be  the  forerunner  of  dea traction.  Qenn-cella  and 
fundamental  tiasnes  do  not  oaually  divide  by  amltosis,  altbougb 
certain  exotptlona  onlr  make  the  whole  prooeaa  more  difficult  to 
undentand.  lha  otner  method  Mixilly  known  as  Indirect 
Divtdon,  or  Wtoala  Oiiror, '  a  thread^  la  cconpUoated,  and  in- 
votvea  tile  arrangement  of  the  linln  and  ohnunatln  In  a  oon- 
thiuiMia  thvM^  the  breaking  up  of  this  thread  into  the  obai^ 
actariatlo  Domber  of  ohromosomea,  their  arrai^ment  by  tb» 
aid  ol  the  oantroa(«nea  on  the  equator  ot  a  spindle  formed  of 
linta.  their  ezaot  longitudinal  halving,  regrewion  towards  the 
polar  oentrceomes,  and  re^xtnetructlon  aa  the  nuclei  «t  the 
daoghter  oella  tbat  are  Uma  formed  aa  the  reault  of  a  divldon  <rf 
tiie  oytoi^Bsm  of  tha  mother  cell  ia  the  region  at  tbat  asm* 
equator. 

Blologista  speak  gUUy  of  the  aeparation  of  the  ohromoaomea 
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br  ooDtnotton  o(  tba  qilDdte  inmt,  Imt  tt  ii  certain  tbftk  otbor 
iHton,  9.g.  obemiokl  ud  pij^otX  (dyuigai  golag  on  In  the 
owtnmbvra  »od  naolctu,  mut  b«  takso  into  Moooot  befon 
uw  HWitaob»7  eziriMMttion  of  thaw  murTAQooi  pbonomaiut  b 
fttwmpted.  FMibfy  tba  porrirtaDt  oentroaooM  fi  ttw  nblde 
of  farnMDta,  wbioh  In  ttmr  wttTttr  prodao«  U»  dmotcriatlo 
oelI-<llrliion  pbenonuD^  Ftirtbar,ttu  poariU*  that,  whOa  oolj 
tba  ootar  fltvM  kttaobed  to  tba  chronMiaoinaa  oontnuit,  tba 
oeotnd  fibres  ol  th«  gfrindle  actukOj  aloncata,  and  pnh  tba 
nrincUe  poles  KMut:  ceTtalnlr  the  ohromoaomea  tbemaelru 
pttT  k  purive  rtle  ftt  this  pMUaiilar  itagv.  Boreii  regudt  tiie 
■pUCtinfr  ot  tbe  ohrorooaomes  '  m  Ma  ludapuideDt  vital  nuoi- 
featation,  u  act  of  raproducUon '  on  their  part.  The  epUttlnK 
of  the  chromoaomea  1>  now  known  toinvolrethe  aidltttag  of  the 
acttul  ehroniktin  fmoolea,  which  poaAWy  alone  tutre  tba  nlue 
of  indivlduaU  (inasmuob  m  In  the  oaaa  of  tba  Protoxoa  obnKno- 
•omaa  are  in  muy  ln«t»Dcea  not  formed),  &od  which  are  foond 
in  the  tMhlon  of  kiuuIm  firstly  to  *Jlow  of  their  uniform 
nowth,  and  aeconaly  to  admit  of  their  predsely  equal  qnaotita- 
fin  and  qualitatlTe  division ;  for  tt  la  the  end  ot  nutoaia  to 
dlride  erery  particle  ol  the  chromatin  of  the  mother  cell  equally 
between  tbe  daughter  nucleL  Further,  tbla  •pUtdii^  seema 
in  some  oasea  to  take  plaoe  independently  of  the  centrosome, 
makinff  tba  raUtkn  between  the  two  mon  donbttol  than  waa 
formenj  aappoaad. 

(6)  FertUizaiioi%.-^^eii  division,  however,  is  only 
one  aspect  of  reproduotioD.  With  tiie  poesil^B 
exception  of  a  few  extremely  low  organisms, 
there  oomee  a  tame  in  the  me  hiitoty  of  all 
nnioellnlar  fonoM  when,  after  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  ordinary  division^  it  appears  as  if 
the  cells  were  becoming  worn  oat,  were  gradually 
ihrinldng  in  sir^  after  every  such  division,  and 
ahowing  signs  of  nuclear  defeneration,  so  that 
a  prospect  of  final  extinction  looms  in  the  fntare, 
Unlen  th^  are  able  to  fose  together  in  pairs 
with  cells  of  diff^roit  origin,  thna  prodndng 
an  elementary  organism  that  becomes  the  start- 
ing-point for  a  new  series  of  mnltiplicationB  by 
division.  Acoordingly,  amongst  the  Protozoa,  the 
life  history  resolves  itself  into  a  cycle,  the  starting- 
point  being  fonushed  by  any  two  oells  which,  after 
rosion,  either  separate  and  divide,  or  commence  to 
divide  as  a  single  organism  when  fused,  and  con- 
tinne  so  to  mnltiplT  a-aexoally,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  tbonsanoa,  till  what  has  been  deeoribed 
as  senile  degeneration  seta  in.  At  Uiis  stage 
union  of  these  cells  with  others  of  different  origin 
is  absolutely  neoessary  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  spetnes.  This  process  of  cell  union,  of  which, 
in  those  instances  where  the  organisms  latterly 
separate,  the  fundamental  eluuacteriatie  is  a  re- 
d|nrooal  exchange  and  fumon  of  nadear  sabstance 
— an  exchange  ot  ezperienoes  —between  tbe  uniting 
or  conjngatmg  elements,  illustrates  the  simplest 
^rpe  of  that  second  aspect  of  cell  reproduction 
which  we  know  as  fertilization. 

Tb»  nnmlMr  of  dl*iri(»s  that  may  oooor  baton  Uia  a-asxoal 
cycle  of  rnwoductlon  cloaea,  rarias  oonaiderably  with  dUfareat 
spaolaa.  Uaupat  ia  oertab  daadoal  atodlaa  (^niJUm  da 
fooiagU  4xpinm&ntaU,  2nd  aeriea,  toma  Ti  pp.  10B-27S ; 
JIaaAanAfli  ea/pirimmtaUt  fw  la  MuUiptieatton  am  IitfuiolnM 
oUiit,  toma  to.  pp.  U»-617 :  L»  Raftunimmmt  karyogamigu* 
dm  IM  CU  tA)  Bhows  that  In  tbe  atati  (A  StyUmiMa  ptuL  tin 
aUlfty  to  otmjugate  ia  reached  after  18ft-I80  toiona,  that  at  tbe 
inth  deganeraoon  aeta  in  if  oonJugatiOB  has  not  been  affected, 
and  that  the  oreatore  dlea  by  the  Slttfa  ItaaiOB.  In  tba  oaaa  of 
Paramtalum  eaudotum,  matnrl^  ia  often  reached  much  aooner, 
and  da^enaiation  oonunenoea  aft«r  170  dlviafama.  Haupaa' 
atatementa  bava  been  subjected  to  f»-axan)ination  \s  expoti- 
m»t  and  carafnl  oritlctom,  nxwt  partloQlarlT  by  O.  Ouins,  wbo 
auooeeded  in  keeping  oultorea  ol  Fartmemum  for  7i2  gutera- 
timis,  1^  feeding  the  infoaotlana  with  varloas  kinds  ot  stimu- 
lating food  (brala  extract,  beef,  pancnaa),  and  thus  tiding  them 
over  three  depreadon  periods  oorraapondlng  to  the  need  for 
conjugation,  and  ao  prolonging  their  Ufa  without  tt>at_procaM. 
Any  argument,  bowevar,  for  tba  InmurtalUff  «(  tba  mtonoa 
based  on  such  artUdal  experimaatatlOB  onnot  ba  nil  to  nst 
on  a  very  Beoure  bads. 

In  the  higher  forms  of  life,  instances  of  partheno- 
genesia  apart,  we  have  a  dmilar  process — a  fusion 
of  cells  of  different  origin;  hera,  however,  the 
faring  cells  never  separate,  so  that  tiie  element  of 
exchange  drops  quitie  out  of  right.  The  essential 
feature  of  fenilization  Is  the  union  of  a  nucleus  of 
paternal  origin,  with  a  nucleus  of  maternal  ori^n, 
to  form  tbe  primary  nncleue  of  the  next  generation. 
In  multicellular  organisms  the  cells  wnioh  result 


from  the  dividon  of  the  fertilized  egg  lemain 
oiated  together,  thus  forming  a  complex  oolony  of 
cells,  an  organic  individual,  liowever,  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  Voivoat  oommnnity.  In  a  sense 
this  mnllioeUnlar  organism  ia  morphdt^ically 
comparable  wit^  the  mim  <tf  the  oell«  inodtwed  1^ 
a-sexual  divinon  from  two  unicellular  ex-cmju- 
ntes.  The  crde  doses  in  the  hi^lier  forms  whoi 
the  sexual  cells  have  become  mature,  and  sepantt 
from  the  parent  to  unite  in  the  process  of  fertiliza- 
tion, which  forms  the  startiiK-point  for  the  new 
generation  of  dividing  cells.  All  this,  of  oooise.  Is 
a  very  complicated  [nooesB  in  the  case  <^  the  verte- 
brate and  invertebrates,  but  in  the  lower  multi- 
oellular  Algee  it  is  simple  enough.  The  capacity 
which  every  cell,  a.ff.  of  Pimdorma,  exhibits  of  help- 
ing to  reproduce  the  whole  multicellular  organism 
is  not  seen  when  the  organism  is  somewhat  more 
highly  devdoped.  For  in  that  case  the  cells  of ' 
the  body  sooner  or  later  become  differentiated  into 
two  great  olasees,  the  members  of  which  Weismann 
has  termed  somatic  and  germ  cells  respectivdy. 
The  former  are  of  prime  importance  for  the  in- 
dividual life,  bdng  differentiated  into  those  various 
tissues  which  collectivdy  form  the  'body.'  The 

term  odls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  less  signi- 
canoe  for  Uie  individual  life,  but  in  eventually 
giving  rise  to  new  creatures  are  intimatdy  oon- 
oemed  with  the  interests  of  the  species.  This 
differentiation  is  already  noticeable  so  far  down  in 
the  animal  scale  as  VoIvosd  globaior.  Amongst  the 
very  numerous  cells  that  constitute  this  colonial 
form  some  remain  ve^tetive  and  others  are  trans- 
formed into  reproductive  cells.  The  eggs  are  large, 
and  are  fertilized  by  minute  biflageUate  male 
spores  which  are  produced  in  dozetu  1^  tiie  dinriui 
of  a  mother  sperm-celL  bdeed,  we  may  consider 
that  in  the  punt  world  agg-  and  sperm-odls  are 
derived  from  reproductive  cells  which  initially  are 
dmilar  in  size,  appearance,  and  origin,  but  have  be- 
come differentiated  through  devdoping  in  diflerent 
direotions.  The  erolution  can  paroeiLuriy  well  be 
traced  in  the  group  of  the  AlgSB.  At  uie  same 
time  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  dislanction, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  higher  aoiroals,  is  only 
relative,  unce  both  sets  of  odls  ultimatdy  have  a 
common  origin  in  the  parent  germ-celL 

Associated  with  fertUizati(Hi  in  wnne  of  these 
higher  forms  is  at  least  one  intwesting  phenomenon 
complicating  the  life  histoiy.  "We  have  seen, 
in  the  case  of  Paramecium,  that  between  two  aids 
of  conjugation  a  great  deal  occurs  in  the  way  and 
as  the  tesult  of  cell  dividon.  Now,  there  is  an 
analogous  steto  of  afiairs  amongst  higher  forms. 
Sometimes  the  individual  proceeding  from  the 
fertilized  egg  is  unable  itself  to  form  reiaodnctave 
odls.  It  oan  multiply  only  means  of  buds, 
spores,  or  parthenogenetic  eggs.  These,  or  their 
a-sexually  produoed  descendants,  beocnne  sexually 
mature  and  produce  mgs  and  sperms.  Such  a 
cyde  is  known  as  an  alternation  of  generations. 
It  oooura  in  the  life  history  of  some  worms,  as  also 
uirticularly  in  the  case  of  KHue  members  <tf  the 
Coelentorata. 

There  is,  then,  a  stage  in  the  devdopment  of 
every  multicellular  organism  at  which  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  germ-cells  are  apparmtly  alike  in 
the  two  sexes,  and  for  that  matter  indistdngnishaMe 
from  the  surrounding  somatic  cells.  Then  in  the 
oourse  of  devdopment  follows  their  differentiation 
from  these  somatic  cells,  and  eventually  a  diver- 
gence in  themsdves  correspuuUiig  to  the  different 
functions  that  they  will  nave  to  perform  later. 
The  female  germ-cell,  ovum,  or  egg  supplies  most 
of  the  substance  for  the  body  of  we  enibiyo,  and 
stores  the  food  whereby  it  is  nourished.  Accord- 
;ly  not  only  is  it  large,  but  its  cytoplasm  u 
eo  with  ydk  w  food-matter,  and  it  Is  naoally 
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sarronnded  by  cne  or  more  membraneB  for  tiie 
protection  of  the  developing  indiTidnal.  All  ita 
Mtivitiefi  m,  therefore,  anabolio  or  constmotiTe 
on  the  wboiat  for  1^  early  life  of  the  egg 
oonaiste  in  the  aocnmnlation  of  cytoplasm  and 
the  storage  of  potential  energy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  me&bolisin  of  the  male  germ -cell 
or  spermatozoon  is  destructive  or  katabolio. 
To  the  mass  of  the  embryo  it  oontributea 
merely  a  nudens,  oentroeome,  and  •  minimam  of 
eytoplasm.  Its  early  life  is  not  spent  in  the 
aocomnlatitm of  food  material;  it  has  about  it  no 
more  protoplasm  than  is  sofficient  to  form  the 
iTj^cally  single  flt^^Unm  whose  active,  rapid 
movements  it  eeeka  the  ovnm.  Hence  in  ^eir 
final  mature  state  the  ovum  and  spermatozoon 
have  no  external  sunilarity.  What  we  find  is  a 
physiological  division  of  labour  between  tbo  cells 
which  are  to  join  in  the  act  of  fertilization,  In 
▼irtoe  of  which  one  of  them  beoomea  active  and 
a  fertilizer,  while  the  other  remains  passive  and 
capable  of  being  fertilized.  In  fact,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  arrangements  and 
adaptations  connected  with  sex  have  the  same  two> 
fola  object,  namely,  to  facilitate  the  meeting  of 
the  sexual  oeUs  and  to  arrange  for  the  nonrishment 
and  protection  of  the  egs.  The  organization  that 
effitctfl  tite  one  part  of  the  scheme  we  call  male; 
the  organization  that  carries  oat  the  other  we 
termfemale.  These  relationships  are  secondary  and 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  process  of 
fertilizatdon  itself,  which  oonsista  of  the  union  of 
two  equivalent  Mid  apparently  similar  nnclear 
KtbstsmosB  derived  from  different  oells.  This 
means.  In  its  torn,  that  the  original  morphological 
egnivi^ence  of  the  germ-cells  (seen,  e.^.,  in  the 
Protozoa)  is  lost ;  what  is  left  is  an  eqmvalenoe  of 
nuclei.  Hence  tiie  essential  fact  of  fertilization 
and  sexual  reproduction  comes  to  be  a  union  of 
equivalent  nuclei ;  and  to  this  all  other  processes 
are  tributary.  Although  the  cell  character  of  the 
ovum  was  perhaps  recognized  by  Schwann,  yet  it  is 
not  so  many  years  up  (e.  1878)  ainoe  the  »ct  that 
the  spermatozoon  is  fikewise  aoell  was  unlTersally 
admitted. 

With  ngard  to  ttw  nowtfa  ud  orlflii  d  the  nrxit-arila.  it 
waj  b«  stmd  tbat  bou  on  and  ipMiiHtoaoa  take  ttietr  tiM 
fran  prfmordlal  nnn-ealls  whkfli  m  Kt  lint  identkxl  In 
npnnDM  In  ths  nm  mobm.  Ih«M  Identiokl  primordial  germ- 
ouH  In  tozn  urim  in  ttm  tmm  ot  ipoiuraa,  In  a  jdlT-Iike  meaoglcM 
that  Mpantas  wtoderm  and  endoaerm.  Id  Uw  Oolentante 
ttwf  In  *  KwrnhMl  •phbellum  whioh  m»j  be  either  eoto- 
dvmsl  or  eadoamnil,  bat  la  the  higher  groapt  ia  meeodefmaL 
Wlnt  flMCtly  detennlnea  tha  KbaKiuent  dUtflrsBUattoa  ii  not 
7«t  dtarir  mad*  ooL  Eztennl  oondfttOM  pkf  an  imporUnt, 
ft  dfUnnuiing  part  In  aom«  ioatanoaa  Tnaff,  •xpertmeDting 
tadpotoa,  KnuhI  that  iooraaafaif  tlta  ridiben  of  the 
mbftlon  inwbioh  ha  kept  tha  eai^r  wmffanBtiatad  (0  tonna, 
b*  mold  niaa  the  percentage  o(  fMnales.  Hanpaa  aaimid  to 
Aow  with  ragwd  v>  rottlara  that  a  Ugb  tampwatara  reaolu 
fai  the  prodaotioo  of  malea.  A  tmar  leaolng  of  the  facta  abowa 
that  the  higher  tamparature  Indooed  greater  aotirl^,  raenltlng 
Id  a  apeetuer  ezhantiMi  of  the  tood.  and,  In  conaaqnenoa,  a 
tendency  to  the  production  ot  males,  tt  la  doubtfuL  bowever, 
bowtertheaeezperlmentaoomapomltoiealtaoti.  AiedeaUve 
factor  in  tha  datanmnatioD  <rf  aex  ia  ftUl  unknown :  Indeed,  there 
la  evldenoe  (o  afaow  that  tt  protebljr  la  datarmlnad  previinia  to 
tertUIntioD,  which  abnpljr  In  that  oaaa  pcorldaa  tha  agg  with 
the  neoeaaai7  atlmnloa  w  daralopment. 

Hie  prior  biatorjr  ot  theee  primordial  ganMaDa  has  bean 
Tery  aareruUr  Inveatigated  Igr  dlfferant  workara  (Hertwig, 
HKoker,  Boveri).  Tbey  have  bean  toaoiked  veiv  far  back  In  the 
develo|Hi«  en,  and  Identified  at  tbeir  eariieat  appearanoe. 
In  the  caae  ^  the  roondworm  ^aeorti,  Bovarl  alMadr  raoog- 
niaea  the  progenitor  of  the  serm-oella  at  the  two-cell  stage. 
Further,  It  has  been  ahown  Uiat  thla  prooenltw  ot  the  gam* 
oeUa  dUtera  from  the  aomatjc  cella,  not  only  In  Ita  greater  alaa 
aod  richneM  in  chromatin  of  the  nuoleua,  but  alao  in  tha  manner 
ot  the  ■ubaeqtient  dlatribntion  of  thia  (diromatln.  It  haa  been 
obaerved  OM  onlr  ttie  germ-cella  proper  reoaire  the  aum-total 
of  the  egff-chrontttln  banded  down  from  the  parent,  rince  the 

Srm-celu  in  tha  earlj  (C  or  6)  dlvialona  oaat  ont  a  portion  of 
kt  flubatADce  In  tha  oaae  ot  one  ot  tha  daai^ter  cella  Into  the 
•oiToandlnjc  {giopdaam,  where  It  degeneratea,  ao  forming  aomatio 
oda  with  leaa  chromatin. 

Fwtilization  we  can  now  state  to  be  a  process 
bj  iridoh  tiie  «ergy  lost  in  a  oontinuona  oyele  of 


divitions  is  restored  Inr  Oie  admixture  of  living 
nwttor  bom  another  ceU.  It  consequoit^  entaiG 


n».  8.— FertUIaad  onim  of  Aacaria ;  male  and  ftomala  g«sm- 
nuclei,  with  chroma  tin  at  continuous  thread  atage;  tha 
oentraaomea  are  aepantlng.  To  the  right  an  the  extmded 
Mbur  bodiaa  (From  Waft«<a  EnnSik  tf  OgUtbm,  tr 
Und  permiaalon  ot  tha  pablkfaen.) 

the  blending  fif  two  independent  lines  of  descent. 
But  when  we  ask— What  then  is  the  ultimaie  end 
of  fertilization?  an  answer  cannot  be  given  with 
certainty.  The  mere  asking  of  the  quotum 
involves  that  introdnction  ot  teleological  con- 
siderations which  is  the  bane  of  Science,  accordhig 
to  some  of  her  foremost  exponents ;  yet  every  one 
has  attempted  Us  rationale  of  the  phenomenon. 

FavtUiatfam  naj  ba,  aa  Mainaa  and  othns  belieTe,  rejnven- 
eaoBDoa  of  Um  eoajngatinfc  ndlvklnala:  In  the  oaae  ot  tb* 
Pratoaoa  it  oaitalnlj  Emb  ms  •SeiA,  lor  It  Is  ahrm  the  omn- 
manoemant  ot  a  now  aariaa  ot  dlnrions-^n  fact,  atitotlr  tt 
meani  tha  tOnnaUon  of  a  new  indlTidnal  in  protoaoon  and 
metaaoca  aUke.  Forthar,  tha  osual  aaaumpdon  ia  tha  oaae  ot 
ParamtetUm  haa  baen  that  tha  two  ax-ooafngata*  were  eqaaQj 
atlmulated  to  dMda ;  bat  the  mon  recent  work  <rf  Oatkina 
ahowB  that  in  tha  mnjorilif  of  oaaaa,  'irtiUa  one  IndiTidnal  ot 
the  original  pair  is  marttadlj  vlgoroaa  after  oontugatlon,  tha 
other  on*  mbar  forma  a  weak  atnin  or  dlea  oS  at  an  eartr 
period'  (BU.  BkU.  toL  zL  p.  U2).  Now,  if  thla  ia  the  oaa^ 
It  auggeata  in  theaa  apparently  iaogamoaa  oonjoganta  a  liiiH 
of  that  diS«mitiatlo&  that  raaolte  in  a  nennatoaoon  kNfaig 
ita  IdenUtgr  in  tha  agg  which  tt  has  fartUInd.  Nortrtheiaai, 
experiments  hare  ahown  that  OQlata  can  be  induced  to  oon- 
tinoe  dividing  long  after  tha  naual  term  haa  paaae^L  and 
parthenoMnaoB  agga  derdm  wttboat  the  atimuloa  <d  fartiU- 
lation.  Wrimaui  aaaa  In  It  a  maana  of  mixing  gum-i^aams 
whereby  ntiaHooi  are  prodnoed  and  malupUed;  theaa 
nriatimia  are  the  material  npm  irtiUi  natural  seleottim  Is 
anppoaed  to  work  in  the  production  of  new  qieolea.  Thla,  than, 
la  the  purpoae  of  tertiUtation  for  him.  But  oooaideraUe 
rariatioo  has  baan  ahown  to  exiat  In  the  oaaa  of  fttrma  rapro- 
dudiw  by  binary  fiaaion  and  by  partltanogenoala,  contrary  to 
the  <Mder  view,  which  oonridered  the  forms  ao  reaultliw  to  ba 
mere  duplicatea.  Ooneequently  It  la  not  pemMble  for  him 
to  Bay  more  than  that  faralimtlon  la  a  source  of  variation,  or 
ia  acoompanied  by  It.  But  It  la  alao  poadble  to  regard  lertillfa- 
tion,  wltn  Darwin,  Spencer,  Hatochek,  and  othera,  aa  a  means 
ot  cbeoklng  variations,  and  ao,  on  the  oontrary,  et  kemlng  the 
spedea  true  to  the  speciflo  trpa-  The  offapring  of  aexnal 
reproduction,  inatead  of  being  more  variable  than  either  parent, 
ia,  ao  to  apeak,  halt-way  between  them,  and  oo  departa  lea 
widely  from  the  mean  than  either  of  them.  Which  of  tbeee 
atatementa  repreaeata  the  trueet  and  moat  complete  Interpreta- 
tion of  fertilization  It  i>  not  yet  pceaible  to  decide.  No  one 
of  tbem  can  well  be  applied  unlveraally  In  face  ot  the  groups 
that  ahow  no  such  gametic  unlona,  and  thoae  numerous  flaaaa 
la  wbioh  the  uniting  oella  are  very  closely  related. 

Previous  to  fertilization,  a  ripening  process  takes 
place  in  both  ovnm  and  spermatozoon,  which  is 
usually  termed  matoration.  With  this  phenomentm 
is  intiinately  connected  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  chromosomes  to  one-half  the  number  charac- 
tuistic  of  the  species ;  in  tihis  way  a  progresuve 
summation  of  toe  chromosomes  throughout  suc- 
ceeding generations  is  prevented.  The  procedure  is 
very  complicated,  and  still  imperfectly  understood ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  previous  to  the  penultimate 
of  the  two  final  divisions  by  which  the  definitive 
germ-cells  are  formed,  the  peculiar  condensation  of 
Uie  chromatin  thread  (synapsis),  and  its  appearance 
ultimately  in  a  number  of  bodies  corresponding  to 
half  the  typi^  number  of  chromosomes,  really 
represent  in  each  case  a  conjugation  of  the 
paternal  and  maternal  chromosomes  which  have 
hitherto  remained  distinott  followed  by  a  division 
in  whitdi  these  double  ohromosomeo  divide  longl^ 
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tudinallj,  succeeded  in  turn  by  a  reducing  diviBion 
in  whioa  they  divide  transversely,  so  bringine  the 
namber  to  half  that  which  is  oharacteriatu)  of  the 
Bpecies,  bat  re^y  also  segregating  the  paternal 
and  maternal  chromosomes  into  ae|wurate  cells. 
Accordingly,  the  life  cycle  of  the  organism  is 
after  Uiis  fashion— conjugation  of  maternal  and 
paternal  cdia,  somatic  divisiona,  and  conjogation 
of  maternal  and  paternal  chromoflomes. 


Ito.  4.~-L«tBr  stage  In  tertiltntlon  (AacftriiV  The  memlxmiiw 
ot  the  Kerm-nuclet  hftvs  duftppe&red,  And  tbe  two  ehiomo- 
•omea  derived  from  eacb,  four  in  all,  hare  bMMDt  ftttaobed 
totbeepindleflbrea.  (From  Walker'sfMmiMiq^C^tO^, 
by  UDd  permiMioii  ol  the  pabliahen.) 

Boreri  has  samnutrized  the  pzocesa  of  fertiliza- 
tion in  the  following  words:  'The  ripe  egg 
possesses  all  of  the  organs  and  qualities  necessary 
lor  division  excepting  the  centrosome,  by  whicn 
division  is  initiated.  The  spermatozoon,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  provided  with  a  centrosome,  but 
laolu  the  sabstanoe  in  which  this  organ  of  division 
may  exert  its  acting.  Through  the  onion  of  tbe 
two  cells  in  fertilization,  all  of  we  essential  organs 
neoessary  for  division  are  brooght  together;  the 
e^g,  now  contains  a  centrosome  which  by  its  own 
division  leads  the  way  in  the  embryonic  develop- 
ment' {SUz.-Ber.  Gea.  Morph.  Phya.,  Munich,  iii. 
p.  166).  If  this  were  an  exact  account,  we  should 
he  farther  warranted  in  saying  that  daring  seg- 
mentation the  blastomeres,  or  earl^t  cells  of  the 
embyro,  derive  their  cytoplasm  from  that  of  the 
egg,  their  centroeomes  from  the  spermatozoon, 
and  their  naclei,  ■.«.  their  chromatin,  in  equal 
amoants  from  both  germ-cells.  In  general  terms 
the  statement  is  true,  but  it  is  doabtfol  whetiier 
the  actual  centrosome  of  the  spermatozocm  identi- 
cally' persists  as  the  oi^an  around  wbidt  the 
dividing  aster  directing  the  division  oif  the  egg 
is  formed,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  loons,  e.g.  of 
enzymes,  under  whose  influence  a  new  centrosome 
is  formed  in  the  egg  cytoplasm.  Further,  it  haa 
been  questioned  whether  the  sperm  centrosomes 
are  actually  identical  with  the  segmentation  oen- 
tniBomes,  for  there  are  oaies  where  the  former 
seem  to  disappear  for  •  time,  although  this 
may  be  due  to  variation  in  staining  capacity  at 
a  critical  period.  Still  the  guieral  tact  remains, 
that  something  certainly,  is  introdaoed  into  tbe 
eg^  by  the  middle  piece  of  the  fertilizing  sperm 
which  either  is  the  original  centrosome,  or  has  the 
power  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  one  out  of 
we  egff  cytoplaam— something  tiiat  can  divide 
and  produce  division  of  the  cell-mass  independently 
even  of  fndon  of  the  nuclei,  something  that  is  in 
some  way  directly  connected  with  the  oorreapond- 
ing  apparatus  of  the  succeeding  division.  What  it 
is,  however,  that  actually  statts  the  segmentation 
cannot  be  definitely  detramined ;  but  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  uie  spermatozoon  or  even  its 
eentroBome.  Artificially  fertilization  has  been 
induced  in  sea-urchin  eggs  by  exposing  them  to 
sea  watw  whose  concentration  has  been  increased 
some  50  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of*  Na  CI ; 
development  takes  place  right  up  to  the  larval 
stage  (Loeb).    Nathansohn  has  oauaed  tiie  par- 


thenograietic  development  of  the  eg^  of  a  fern 
(Maraiiia)  by  simplv  Keeping  them  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature,  tnus  niggesting  that  the  median- 
ism  of  development  is  inthe  egg,  uid  tjiat  all  it 
requires  is  a  certain  stimulus  to  ut  it  in  motioB ; 
sach  a  stimulus  in  this  case  is  the  difference  in 
metabolic  activity  induced  bv  the  high  tempera- 
ture. Accordingly  we  conclude  generally  that 
while  the  stimnluB  to  development  is  normally 
connected  with  the  sperm  centrosome,  yet  this  is  not 
the  only  way  of  supplying  the  conditions  requisite 
to  initiate  the  process.  While  undoubtedly  in  some 
forms  (e.^.  the  sea-urchin  Toxapneu^es)  a  real  fusion 
of  the  sperm-  and  egg-nuclu  takes  place,  and  oat 
of  tbe  mixed  chromatins  chromosomes  arise,  yet  in 
other  and  probably  the  majority  of  animals  the 
two  nuclei  simply  lie  closely  side  by  side,  and  in 
that  poution  give  rise  ea«h  to  its  own  group  oi 
chromosomes  preparatory  to  the  first  division. 
Thus  the  paternal  and  maternal  chromatin  may 
remain  distinct  and  separate  in  the  later  stages 
of  development,  poeedbly  throughout  life.  Accord- 
ingly the  possibility  anses  that  *  every  cell  in  the 
body  of  toe  child  may  receive  from  each  parent 
not  only  half  of  its  chromatin-substanoe,  bat  one 
half  of  its  chromosomes,  as  distinct  and  in^vidual 
descendants  of  those  of  the  pamta*  {Wils(m»  op. 
ei<.  p.208). 

Every  nudeoB,  then,  arinng  by  the  segmentation 
of  a  fertilised  egg-cell  contains  a  double  set  of 
chromosomes,  nuclear  substance  derived  from  both 
parents.  As  a  matter  of  experimental  fact,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  ascertainetf  in  oertein  instances 
that  flither  set  ii  sufficient  for  complete  develop- 
ment at  least  as  far  as  tiie  larval  stages.  The  ^ 
may  be  caused  to  develop  without  the  presence  « 
paternal  chromosomes,  while,  conversely,  develop- 
ment has  been  induced  in  a  sperm-fertilized  me 
from  which  the  maternal  nucleus  was  removed. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  chromosomes  are 
now  regarded  as  tbe  vehicles  of  inheritance. 

Tbe  qneetion  ot  th«  hidlTidiiAUtj  of  the  diraino«omee  bu 
Utely  received  very  cloae  ettentloo.  From  a  theoretical  pofnt 
of  view  the  denial  of  their  indlvidualitjr  leemi  to  make  lialtoaii 
maaningleM.  Why  this  oareful  tad  accarate  dlvlsioii  ot  the 
ohromoeomca,  if  after  every  ndi  dirision  the  aabataiioea  of 
the  different  ohromoaomee  arejumbled  an  In  a  common  mum 
at  nuclear  re-oonatructlon  T  The  amimpuon  of  their  st«tifHt7 
Ukewte  giTfli  ui  the  better  explanation  ot  their  oonetut 
nnmbar.  From  the  pnctkal  aide  RaU,  so  \iiiaf  ago  a«  1886, 
mMntnlTWwl,  as  the  reeult  ot  atndf  ot  mltoeii  in  the  epitheUu 
oells  ta  the  aalamaader,  that  the  chromoeotnea  do  not  loee 
th^  IndlrlduAlity  between  aaoceedinfr  divlnioiia,  bat  perriit 
In  the  chromatic  reticnlum  dt  the  reeung  nooleui.  Hie  idea 
wu  that  tbe  retioulom  aroee  m  Um  reeult  of  a  tranafonnatioa 
ot  the  otaronoMmea,  vAloii  gave  off  uMtomodng  bianofaM^ 
causing  the  temporary  qqMaranoe  ot  a  Detmrii  that  wai  igatn 
loet  aa  ttie  reticulum  contracted  at  variona  definite  polnta  to 
form  On  typical  number  ot  original  ohromoeomcs.  Boreri,  tn 
particular,  and  others  have  tunher  shown  that,  whaterttr  be 
the  number  ot  ohromoeomee  entering  Into  tbe  oompoeitioD  of  a 
nuclear  rotlcnlani,  tbe  same  namber  Isaoea  from  It  at  a  later 
stwe,  and  in  -nrj  much  tbe  mm  podtlon.  TUm  Is  parOeolariy 
ftnniw  in  oertaui  abnonnal  oasee  of  twtOlBtion,  wbenitwas 
notioea  that  the  Irregular  number  ot  ofaromoeooMa  ii  wasted 
from  one  cell  generanmi  to  aaother,  so  saggeeting  that  'the 
number  of  obromceomM  appearing  in  a  Budeba  doiring  odbMia 
ia  the  ma»  as  tbe  number  ot  ohromoeomee  from  which  Itwaa 
orlglnallr  formed*  (Walker,  Th4  B—mttatt  tf  (^/lalofft/,  p.  K\. 
In  oartam  qiecieB  tbe  obromoeomei  can  be  dIatinguWwd  oaring 
tbe  reatinc  atage  of  tbe  nodeoa;  atkl  mn  if  in  moat  eases  n 
look*  as  It  the  Identltjr  of  the  ohromonmea  was  loet  at  tt^ 
stage,  yet  this  doea  not  prove,  ot  ooorae,  that  it  la  so  loet.  In 
oUwr  apedes  tbe  ohromoaMnca  appear  to  ahow  oooatnnt  dUhr- 
enoea  ot  die  and  ahape,  ao  auggeating  that  they  may  possaM 
apedflo  indirklaal  oharacters.  nnally,  HSoker,  Heila,  and  Zoia 
Mve  riiowB  that,  In  several  oaaea  (Aaearia,  CvHopt),  not  merely 
do  the  germ-nuclei  not  fuse,  bat  they  give  rise  to  two  sqwmte 
yet  panulet  aeries  ol  paternal  and  maternal  ohromoeomee  that 
renudn  perfectly  distinct,  as  far,  at  an  v  rate  On  Aaearia),  as  tbe 
twelve-cell  stage,  and  probably  ttirougbout  life.  Indeed,  aa  the 
reeult  of  the  later  neearches  of  Montgomery,  we  oonslaar  that 
in  synap^  there  la  a  oonJoKation  ot  homolcmas  diKUoaMBea 
which  are  later  separated  In  theredaotiOBalTWaai  ssaflaal 
reaolt  we  bave  the  sniaration  ot  whole  ahnaMsoBM. 
Here  then,  In  general,  is  an  ImMwtant— If  it  can  be  nbsaiataly 
demwtratad  ■ -an  mooh-makug  dtseorsry.  With  Ba»rm 
name  we  aaaodata  fha  dlaoowjr  0mm  vtam  •  aiae.  To 
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Tlndtmr  w*  om  tho  InducUon  Omni*  atSvla  «  atOvta.  Stn*- 
bqiMT  flnt  QlMTl;  MtkbUshed  Um  tenth  Onmw  niMlfui  • 
NHMNi  And  with  Bonri's  ume  it  !■  Juit  poidble  thftt  ws 
fllM]]  hftn  to  wtftbUih  the  fnrtlisr  tratb  uut  uien  an  ohromo- 
aocoe  gvnantknit  oorr«poiidliii[  to  oell  genvntitaia,  tbftt  th« 
cbmnMOHMS  of  ona  graentioa  uIm  andogenoiuly  In  th« 
ehromoMHiica  of  ft  pnvloui  graention,  that  grawtli  ud 
nprodaothui,  churftcteriftio  featoraa  of  llTine  thinn  an  predi- 
CM>la  of  then  intnodlalar  uuita— tn  ihort,  Omtu  ehrvmoaoma 
»  ekrvmoiamats. 

Bo  vert  hu  fmrthw  •bown  expolmentillT  Uutt  qualltfttln 
phyiiolaglDal  dUsrenoM  exist  amongst  tee  obnnnoeomaa ; 
complete  deTelo[HD«nt  ia  appueatt;  poomble  <H)lr  tn  preaenOB 
of  a  DMrtloalar  oomtHnation  of  them.  Thia  auncata  that  some 
de&Dittt  relation  exina  between  individnal  d&romoeomea  (or 
poariUr  the  obromomerea  compoeiug  them)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  definite  ohantctera  or  groape  of  cbaraotera.  What 
intaraotltHi  takes  place  during  the  oonjugalion  of  ohromoaomee 
w«  do  nok  know.  II  we  aasame  that  the  heredttarr  chatacten 
are  diatrlbuted  amongat  different  obromoflomei,  then  their 
Mfiegatlon  la  achieved  at  the  reduction  diviaioo,  the  reaulta 
ara  iB  aooordanoe  with  the  HcndeUan  Tiew-point  (aee  ait. 
HBanrrr),  and  the  indiTidnality  of  the  ohromoeomea  is  fairly 
established.  But  In  any  oaae  it  la  ditncult  to  banish  the  idea 
of  some  mare  or  leaa  persistent  mofpbtrfo^oal  organlaation 
oorwspondlDg  to  what  we  at  pressot  roogUy  tauhide  within 
tba  ooDOspthm  of  ths  ohtomosoDaa. 


B 

(t  ° 

Fm.  S.— ^nsange  ot  the  onm  of  the  sea-artdiln  TOxopneustes 
(  X  830X  1m«  snooesalTe  dlrtriona  op  to  the  16-ceU  stage  (if) 
oooupr  about  two  hours,  i  Is  a  section  ot  the  embryo  of 
three  hours,  oonslstlng  of  approximately  128  oella  sur- 
rotmdlng  a  centra]  cavi^.  (nom  Wilson's  Tht  CpU,  by 
kbtd  psiinisslon  of  the  puoUsbers.) 

Aa  a  result  of  some  form  of  stimnltu  conseqaent 
on  fertilization,  the  egg  commences  to  seffment. 
These  cleavage  divisions  are  similar  to  waat  has 
tieen  deeciibed  in  oonnexioii  with  mitOBis,  except 
that  Tery  early  they  are  aooompanied  by  differ- 
entiatatm.  Diireienaation  in  l^e  higher  forms  of 
life  is  expressed  in  the  establisliment  of  tissues  and 
later  of  organs,  in  oonnezton  with  that  physiological 
division  oi  labour  which  nsnally  means  so  mncb 
greater  capacity  for  doing  work.  The  more  com- 
plex tiie  organic  structure,  the  more  detailed  ia 
uiia  snbdiTision  of  laboor ;  the  greater  the  degree 
of  co-ordination  and  unification  of  these  activities, 
the  higher  the  creature  stands,  as  a  general  rule, 
in  the  scale  of  life.  How  all  the  different  stages 
have  arisen  with  their  genetic  continuity  is  the 
atoiy  of  evolution,  most  interesting,  if  most  difficult, 
in  the  lower  grades  of  life,  where,  nowever,  modem 
study,  e.jr.»  ol  the  Protozoa,  sheds  floods  of  light 
upon  the  question,  "bx  the  course  of  this  differ- 
entiation oonsideraUe  change  is  often  noticed  in 
the  fonctions  of  organs — what  at  one  stage  played 
one  particular  rOle  is  found  at  a  later  stage  to 
function  in  a  different  manner. 

Again,  the  cleavage  divisions  of  the  developing 
egg  are  often  effected  in  planes  that  show  some 


definite  relation  to  the  structural  axes  of  the  adult 
body.  Typically  the  cells  tend  rhythmically  to 
divide  into  exactly  equal  parts,  and  any  new  plane 
of  division  tends  to  intersect  the  preceding  one 
at  right  aneles.  Variations,  however,  occur  not 
merely  in  the  rhythm,  bnt  in  the  qnantitative 
character  of  the  aivisions,  as  also  in  tlie  direction 
of  the  cleavage  planes ;  these  variations  are  often 
of  regular  occurrence.  Not  merely  do  the  cells 
divide  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
definite  mechanical  conditions,  bnt  also,  and  more 
distinctively,  with  referenoe  to  the  future  cell- 
orientation  and  structure  of  the  animal :  of  this 
forward  look,  as  of  the  uneqaal  diviidon  that 
sometimes  sets  in  as  early  as  the  first  segmenta- 
tion, and  in  every  case  appears  sooner  or  later, 
no  sufficient  account  has  oeen  offered.  In  fact, 
as  Wilson  puts  it  {op.  cit.  p.  377),  '  we  cannot  com- 
prehend the  forma  of  cleavage  without  referenoe 
to  Uie  end-xesolt.*  Study  of  all  purely  mechanical 
factors,  such  as  pressure,  form,  etc.,  only  makes  it 
more  obvious  that  the  work  is  subordinated  to 
that  of  some  superior  controlling  law  of  growth. 

How  far  the  later  structure  oithe  devdopmental 
form  is  already  determined  in  the  structure  of  the 
egg  is  one  of  the  root  [ffoblems  of  Embryology. 
Zn  many  cases  a  definite  relationship  appears  to 
exist  between  early  blastomeres  and  the  later 
adult  areas  to  which  they  give  rise ;  in  other  oases, 
again,  it  becomes  evident,  particularly  as  the 
result  of  experiment,  that  there  can  be  no  definite,  - 
unalterable,  pre-localization  of  juirts  of  the  egg. 
In  several  cases  the  egg  axis  is  not  establiidiM 
untU  after  fertilization,  and  ia  even  then  experi- 
mentally alterable.  But  no  general  consideration 
holds  in  any  number  of  cases.  Cell-formation 
and  localization  of  areas  seem,  ultimately,  alike 
subordinate  to  some  controlling  formative  process 
that  expresses  iteelf  in  growth.  Development 
takes  the  form  of  an  orderly  correlated  progress 
towards  a  definite  end.  The  e^  in  each  case  in  a 
remarkably  short  time  evolves  mto  a  type  about 
which  certain  general  statements  can  be  propheti- 
cally hazarded,  but  of  t^e  inwardness  of  this 
process  no  account  can  yet  be  given.  To  speak 
of  develojimental  capacities  as  being  involved  in 
the  organization  of  the  egg  is,  perhaps,  effective, 
but  not  informing  I  at  the  most  an  accurate 
deeoriptire  aoDoant  of  Uie  Bta^es  is  within  our 
power. 

The  idea  of  pre-determination  or  pre-localization 
of  embryonic  parts  in  the  fertilized  (possibly  even 
in  the  unfertuixed)  egg  cytoplasm  has  fascmated 
many  workers ;  not,  oi  course,  in  the  crude  sense 
of  the  early  evolutionists,  who  muntained  the 
existenoe  ox a  pre-foimed  though  invimUe  embryo^ 
or  even  in  some  oases  a  miniatnre  of  iJie  admt, 
in  the  egg,  bnt  in  the  more  general  sense  that 
definite  i^eas,  porhaps  definite  substances,  in  Uie 
apparently  homogeneous  cytoplasm,  correspond  to 
definite  paxts  which  wUl  later  be  built  up  out  of 
them.  Segmentation  would  then  simply  reveal 
what  is  a&eady  pre-detennined.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  identification  of  the  phyrical  bads  of 
hereditary  with  nuclear  material  shows  that  such 
cytoplasmic  pre-localization — if  it  exists — must 
be  determined  and  controlled  from  the  nucleus; 
and  the  attempt  has  been  made,  notably  by  De 
Vries  and  Weismann  in  their  respective  theories, 
to  transfer  the  assumed  germinal  localization  from 
the  cytoplasm  to  the  nucleus.  The  differentiation 
corresponding  to  later  embryonic  regions,  which 
is  early  noticeable  in  the  cytoplasm,  is  induoed 
secondarily  through  the  influence  of  the  ultimate 
nuclear  units  that  migrate  into  the  cytoplasm  and 
direct  ita  development.  In  Weismann  s  theory, 
development  resolves  itself  into  the  gradual  qualita- 
tive distribution  of  these  units  from  their  ma«ed 
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eondition  in  the  early  oells,  until  at  last  in  each 
cell  there  is  simply  left  that  parti cular  determin- 
ant which  oontrolB  it.  But  of  these  ^oalitative 
dirimonB,  save  in  the  redaction  division  in  m&tnra- 
ti(m,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever ;  and  facta  like 
regeneration,  and  the  ability  of  a  single  cell  of 
the  two-  or  fonr-oell  stage  to  reprodnoe  the  whole 
embryo  (Amphioxtu),  although  on  a  reduced  scale, 
seem  to  ne^tive  it  j  while  in  the  oases  where,  as 
in  the  frog,  the  right  cell  of  the  twoHwU  stage 
Appeals  to  contain  the  material  for  the  right  half 
01  the  body,  that  cell  if  isolated  oan  yet  m  great 
measure  enjiply  the  deficiency  by  a  peooUai  Idnd 
of  regeneration. 

If,  then,  there  be  no  qnalitative  distribution  of 
the  chromatin  (idioplaam),  if,  on  the  ooQtrary,  it  be 
equally  disteibnted  at  every  cell  divisitm,  now  is 
duRsrentiatioa  aecompUsheat  Driesch  haa  sug- 
gested that  the  answer  lies  in  part  in  the  relation 
of  a  blaatomere  to  the  remainder  of  the  embiyo. 
*  The  relative  position  of  a  blaatomere  in  Uie  whole 
determines  in  general  what  develops  from  it;  if 
its  position  be  cnsnged,  it  ^ves  rise  to  something 
diflermt ;  in  other  words,  its  prospective  value  is 
a  function  of  its  position'  (Siudien,  iv.  39).  The 
nggestion  bears  a  true  relation  to  what  does 
occur  in  many  instances;  but  it  is  evident  that 
not  merely  tbo  position  of  a  blastomere  to  its 
neighbours,  but  the  position  of  its  own  constituents 
has  to  be  considered,  for  Morgan  has  shown  that 
even  in  the  case  of  the  two-oell  ftog  th»  eia^« 
istdated  oell  may  pve  rise  to  a  half  embryo  or  to 
a  whole  embrvo  of  half  sixe,  as  in  AmpMoxut, 
according  as  tne  isolated  cell  is  left  in  ite  normal 
position,  or  turned  upside  down.  Thb  seems  to 
indicate  that  all  the  material  for  a  complete,  if 
half-sized,  embryo  exista  in  the  ungle  ceQ  of  the 
two-cell  stage,  and  that  at  this  stage,  as  in  AmpM- 
osetu,  the  blastomere  is  not  so  hrmly  set  that  it 
can  ouIt  develop  into  the  half  of  the  creature  that 
normally  it  would.  In  fact,  embryology  discloses 
a  whole  series  of  forms  in  which  uiis  equivalence 
of  the  cells  at  the  early  stages  is  greater  or  less, 
some  easily  overcoming  the  tendency  to  develop 
only  (as  normally)  into  a  part,  others  doing  so 
with  greater  dimcult^,  and  even  failing,  with  the 
xesnlt  that  a  monster  (defective  larva  or  adnlt) 
is  formed.  Aooordingly  it  would  seem  as  if 
primarily  the  ega  cytoplasm  is  equipotential,  in 
the  sense  that  tne  various  regions  do  not  stand 
in  any  fixed  relation  to  parts  which  may  develop 
ont  of  them,  but  that  sooner  or  later  differentiation 
of  these  r^ons,  resulting  in  a  mosaio-like  develop- 
ment, does  take  place  from  oanaes  t^t  we  do  not 
understand— sooner,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  moUuse 
Dentalium,  whose  mngle  cells  when  separated 
cannot  oompletely  overoome  the  tendency  to  form 
a  part  and  develop  into  monsters  resembling  pieces 
ot  a  single  eminyo  (and  the  same  result  is  achieved 
by  artihcially  ontting  ofiF  pieces  of  the  egg) ;  later, 
as  in  tiie  case  of  Amphianu,  where  a  cell  of  the 
two-oell  eta«e  or  the  four-oell  stage  may  develop 
into  a  oomplete  dwarf  adnl^  ^tiier  lialf  or  quarter 
riae.  A  sufgceated  sdntioa  of  tiiis  phenomenon 
oonnsts  in  aasnming  the  varions  protoplasmic 
constituents  as  arranged  in  bands  or  zones  (of. 
'Wilson.  Science,  voL  xxL,  No.  630).  In  AmphtMstu 
the  first  division  wonld  smarate  these  sjrmmetri- 
oally  and  equally.  In  Dentctlium  the  division  may 
be  apparently  symmetrical  but  really  qnalitaliv^ 
BO  that  all  of  one  band  ot  mm  passes  mto  one  of 
tiie  cells. 

Further,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  believing  that 
differentiation  of  a  kind,  alight  perhaps  but  still 
effective,  has  not  occurred  much  earlier,  even 
previons  to  fertilication,  for  the  baa  a  develop- 
mental hirtoiy  previoo*  to  that  experience.  These 
axial  di£forentutions  aie  probably  dae  to  the 


nucleus,  and  form  tiie  scaffolding,  as  it  were,  within 
which  the  development  after  fertilization  goes  on. 
The  aUlity  to  re-adjust  displayed  1^  the  isolated 
blastomeres  lanely  depends  on  tiie  degree  to  which 
this  soaffoldinglias  been  effectively  reared. 

At  the  same  time  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  ability  of  the  cells  of  an  embryo  to  reproduce 
the  whole  organism  is  confined  merely  to  t^e 
earliest  nt^ni  of  the  developing  form.  Cells  do 
become  di&rentiated,  and  this  seems  to  imply 
nnelear  di&rentiation  of  some  sort,  even  if  not 
after  the  manner  of  qualitative  division.  It 
is  possible  that  part  of  the  chromatin  may  be 
cast  out  of  the  nacleus,  or  dissolved,  or  be  tnma- 
formed  into  something  else.  The  former  circum- 
stance has  been  indeed  observed  by  Boveri  in 
the  early  8<Mnatio  cells  of  the  develojong  Ateam. 
Driesoh's  oonception  of  the  noolena  as  a  *  stOTohoue 
of  ferments  which  pass  out  into  the  cytoplasm  and 
there  set  up  specific  activities,'  is  at  least  interest- 
ing. Certain  it  is  that  'specific  protoplasmic 
stnfib'  are  distributed  to  the  cells  in  a  definite 
way  daring  division ;  and  since  they  have  a  definite 
arrangement  in  the  egg,  to  this  extent  develop- 
ment is  mechaniod,  a^the  cleavage  mosue  is  an 
actual  moeaio.  If  it  oould  be  shown  that  initially 
protoplasm  contains  only  a  few  of  these  spedfie 
stuffs,  that,  as  development  proceeds,  new  stuffs 
are  pnwresaively  formed  and  distributed,  and 
finally  that  their  number  decreases  and  that  they 
weaken  as  differentiation  progresses,  we  shooM 
have  an  interpretatim  of  development  that  is 
essentially  epigenetic  —  progressive  in  tiie  sense 
that  new  additional  parts  not  already  there  aie 
formed ;  and  in  tUs  combination  of  the  two  older 
and  contrasted  view-points  of  jne-formation  and 
epigenesis  the  truth  is  probably  to  be  fonnd. 

Finally,  we  are  unable  to  forget  the  dominating 
rOle  of  tne  environment  in  all  development  i  with* 
out  its  stimuli  tlie  inhwited  organixation  of  the 
living  creature  wonld  not  wwk  its^  out.  The 
living  form  is  at  any  moment  tiie  resultant  of 
extenial  stimuli  acting  upon  its  inherited  organiza- 
tion. This  has  been  experimentally  proved  time 
and  again :  a  normal  development  is  the  response 
to  normal  conditions.  The  development  is  thus 
educed,  and  it  may  be  modified  by  the  envinm- 
ment ;  but  the  fundamental  character  and  cause 
of  it  lie  in  the  inherited  oiganization.  The  de- 
veloping organism  and  its  environment  react  the 
one  npon  the  other  indepwdently ;  yet  in  virtae  of 
its  adaptiveness  the  organism  continoally  sets  itself 
free  from  the  control  of  the  environment  and  proves 
itself  the  more  constant  of  the  two.  Separation 
of  the  two  is  practically  imposnble ;  we  are  almost 
compelled  to  oonuder  tne  oi%aniam  and  its  envinm- 
ment  as  a  nngle  system  undergoing  change. 

In  conclusion,  we  re  affirm  Uiat  of  that  marvel- 
louB  co-ordinating  power  which  guides  development 
rhythmicfdly  and  orderly  to  its  predestined  goal 
we  have  no  explanation.  As  Wiuon  pats  it^  *we 
no  more  know  now  the  organization  ta  the  germ* 
cell  involves  the  properties  of  the  adnlt  body  than 
we  know  how  the  properties  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  involve  those  of  water'  {op.  cit.  433).  Of 
the  origin  of  that '  co-ordinated  fitness,  that  power 
of  active  adjustment  between  internal  and  extenial 
relationa*  that  capatdly  of  the  idioplaam  of  the 
germ-cell  to  respond  to  tne  influence  ot  the  environ- 
ment so  as  to  call  forth  an  adaptive  variation,  we 
are  in  complete  ignorance.  This  directive  control, 
as  we  already  saw,  is  a  distinctive  cliaracteristic  <a 
life.  See  also  artt.  Dbtelophsht,  EroLunoff, 
Hkreditt. 

Lrseatvu.— Sdnmnd  B.  WIUoo,  The  (M  in  Vtmltpmmt 
and  /nltoritaiui  (UOI),  sixl  'Tbs  Problem  o(  DtntanMrt' 
MWmM.  ToL  zzL,  Na  580,  UOB);  Oakar  Hertwfar,  ^UmsmAm 
MbvSi  (igOQ;  Jacqnes  Lo^  21ks  HyMMite  ^ZMv 
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Introdnctlon  (E.  S.  Habtuhd).  p.  636. 
AssTTO-B^ioiiian  (T.  G.  Pihchsb).  a  MS. 
Celtic  (L.  ^  tisAT).  p.  MS. 
Cfaineae  (W.  Gilbebt  Walshe),  p.  645. 
Emtima  (F.  Ll.  Gritfith),  p.  646. 
FuuM  and  Livpe  (K.  Kbohn),  p.  647. 
GnA  ud  Roman  (L.  Dkubhib),  p.  01S. 

BIRTH  (Introdoolum).— In  the  kiweefe  ita^ 
of  dnllsation  the  obawranoea  oonneeted  with 
pr^^nancy  and  ohild-birth  are  relativeljr  dmple, 
thongh  toe  germs,  and  frequently  Bometung  more 
than  germs,  are  f  oond  of  oeremomea  which  undergo 
elaboration  as  dvilixatiiHi  advanoee.  Snch  rites  and 
obeervancee  may  lie  considered  under  six  heada  i 

L  TIm  oondltioD  ol  tabu  sntalled  ta  KwtattMi  and  birtb. 

1.  TbadMig«nln>mOTUsp(ritiaDatrcHnwltolMmlt. 

8.  Ibe  attempt  to  ■eoan  aa  «aqr  dtUvcrj. 

L.  Tba  atMmpt  to  Monn  mod  fornuM  for  Uw  GhDd. 

Bands.  Tbc  ftdmkdoD  of  tha ohOd, aod tba rMdmkrfaa ot 
tta  paraati.  Into  aodotj. 

X.  The  condition  (rf  tabn.— It  is  rare  to  find  an 
ex^eaa  atateoiait  like  that  made  hj  an  ezperienoed 
nuasitHiaiy  in  referenoe  totheMnmylsIuida,  Uiat 
*  the  wmnaa  was  not  otmaidered  nnelean  after  child- 
Idrth,  nor  was  any  ceremony  neeeMair  for  her  re- 
admission  into  society'  {JAIxxviii.  11).  On  the 
other  hand,  this  condition  of  tabn  is  sometimes, 
aa  among  many  Bantu  peoples,  emphasized  by  the 
separation  of  hnsband  and  wife  at  an  early  Bta«e 
of  the  pr^ianoy.  It  is  oontinned  right  into  the 
higher  civuizations,  in  which,  even  at  ^e  prownt 
day,  it  is  perpetuated  in  Tariona  eooleoastical 
and  traditional  obaerranoefl.  The  hnaband  and 
Bometimes  all  the  hooaehold  are  also  affected  by 
the  oondition  of  tabo,  according  to  the  well-known 
law  of  its  contagionsnees.  A  condition  of  tabn  is 
emeeiTed  of  as  a  material  infection  oommnnieated 
by  eontaet  wi^  the  person  or  with  anytiiing  need 
him,  or  eren  by  relations  of  kinship  or  neigb- 
bonrhood.  Women  are,  during  the  whole  of  their 
leprodaotive  life,  specully  sobjeot  to  it.  From 
tba  attainment  of  puberty,  at  every  recnrrenoe  of 
menstmatim,  aa  well  as  at  every  [oegnancy  and 
{Mfftnritiffli,  th^  an  nndei:  its  han.  It  ia  a  ocMidi- 
Qon  asaociated  with  the  mysterious,  the  awful,  and 
the  Telatxoaa  of  beings  m«e  than  human  with 
mankind.  The  processes  of  generation  and  repro- 
ductioa,  so  mysterious  even  to  us,  are  in  lower 
stages  of  culture  the  object  of  emotions  that 
we  oaa  hardly  understand.  Blood,  too,  ia  re- 
guded  with  horror.  The  slaughter  eren  of  an 
enemy  ia  enough  toplaoe  a  man  under  tabu:  henoe 
warriors  returning  nom  even  a  enooessfnl  raid  are 
required  to  be  ponfied.  But  of  all  the  blood  that 
inspires  horror,  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
female  organs  of  sex  is  the  moat  efieotive,  periiaps 
beoMiae  its  normal  caose  ia  unknown.  A  men- 
atnuating  woman  la  set  apart ;  her  toneh  defiles ; 
her  ordinary  ministrations  to  hnaband  and  house- 
hold are  suspended.  It  is  therefore  not  wonderful 
that  pregnancy  and  child-birth  axe  omiditions  of 
tabu,  and  that  others  than  the  woman,  especially 
her  hueband,  are  iuTolved. 

(a)  Couvade.~~lt  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  snppoee  that  all  the  prohilntions  imposed  on 
hnsband  and  wife  during  pregnancy  and  at  ehild- 
birth  have  reference  to  the  consideratione  jost 
mentioned.  Many  of  them  concern  the  welfare, 
present  and  fntnxe,  of  the  child.  Snch,  it  ia  now 
wdl  Teoogniaed,  la  the  intentxnt  of  ttie  oouvade. 


Hindu,  literary  (A.  Hillebrahdt),  p.  64A. 
Hindn,  popular  (W.  D.  Suthkruno),  p.  651. 

tewiah  (H.  Gastbr),  p.  652. 
Inhammadan  (S.  Lakb-Poolb),  p.  659. 
Parsi  (J.  J.  Modi),  p.  660. 
Roman.— See  'Greek  and  Boman,'  p.  648. 
Tentonic  (E.  MOGK),  p.  662. 

Thia  enstom,  which  haa  been  in  modem  times  the 
subject  of  inmunerable  jests  at  the  expense  of  the 
savage  husband,  is  very  wide-spread.  It  is  prac- 
tised a  considerable  number  of  peoples  in  the 
lower  oolture,  but  is  not  strictly  a  primitive  rite. 
A  fairly-developed  example  is  given  W  Sir  Everard 
im  Thum.  Speaking  of  the  native  trioes  of  British 
Qniana^  he  says : 

'Bnobetora  t£»olilldlaborn,  the  father  abstains  lor  a  Ume 
from  owtatn  kinda  ot  animal  food.  The  woman  woriu  aa  usual 
up  to  a  taw  boun  before  the  birth  ot  the  oblld.  At  Uatabe 
retina  alone,  or  aecompaoied  onl^  by  aom«  otbor  women,  to 
the  fmit,  wbera  ahe  Ues  up  ber  hammock ;  and  then  the  child 
laboriL  Then  In  a  tew  bonra— often  le«  than  a  day— the  woman, 
who.  Ilka  all  women  UtUw  in  a  van  nnarUDdal  oondition, 
aoflcra  bat  Uttle,  geta  np  and  reaumea  tier  ordinary  work.  .  .  . 
In  any  oaaa,  no  aooner  la  the  ofaUd  bom  than  the  father  takea  to 
bto  bammooli,  and,  abstaining  from  arery  aort  ot  woric,  from 
meat  and  all  other  food,  azoc^  weak  gmal  of  caaMTa  meal, 
from  amoUng,  from  waahing  hlmeelt,  and,  above  all,  from 
touohing  wawoona  of  any  aort,  la  nnrMd  and  oared  tor  by  all 
the  women  ol  tba  place.  One  otiier  rvcnlation.  mantioDM  by 
Schombarek,  fa  certainly  quaint :  tba  latareatlng  fathor  may 
not  aoiattm  blmaalt  wHh  ui  finger-uaOa,  bat  he  may  oae  for 


thispurpoaea^into,  QMidallyproTided,  from  the  mid-rib  ot  a 
'  n.  Thia  ooattnoaa  for  many  days,  and  i 
(fan  Thma,  /ndtsna  ^  Outana,  217). 


odnrita 
eraa 


rite  patan.  Thia  ooattnoaa 
wTufci '  (fan  Thnrn,  Jfrftom  , 
The  name  eouvade  as  applied  to  this  custom,  also 
known  as  tiie  '  man-childbed,'  is  traceable  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  a  phrase  used  by  Kochefort, 
a  French  writer  of  the  I7th  cent.,  in  his  Hiatoire 
NatwtUe  et  Morale  det  AntiiUt.  But  the  'man- 
childbed  '  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  observ- 
ances by  the  husband  intended  for  the  protection 
and  advantage  of  the  child  and  of  tne  child's 
mother.  The  close  relationship  between  husband 
and  wife  engenders  a  mystic  sympathy  between 
them,  BO  that  the  acts  of  the  one  are  reflected  in 
the  physical  condition  and  success  or  failure  in 
enterpruw  of  the  other :  each  becomes,  so  long  as 
the  relationship  endures,  as  it  were  an  ontiymg 
portion  of  the  other.  Thus,  when  the  great 
national  hunt,  held  every  year  by  the  Santus  of 
Rftjmahftl,  is  organized,  the  master  of  the  himt 
leaves  his  wife  at  home  lightly  bound  and  facing 
a  bowl  of  water  in  tiie  ceutjre  of  the  room.  She 
must  remain  exactiy  as  her  husband  left  hw  and 
omtinue  to  gaze  into  the  bowl  until  she  sees  its 
contents  turn  to  blood.  If  she  move  or  divert  her 
gaze  before  this  ooourrenoe,  which,  of  coarse,  always 
takes  place,  the  success  of  the  hunt  will  be  im- 
perilled. Onoe  the  change  is  aoccmiplished,  she  is 
free  to  go  about  her  ordinary  avocations  (Bradley* 
Birt.  Siorv  of  an  Indian  Upland,  1905,  p.  278). 
Among  the  tribes  about  Lake  Nyasa,  while  a 
woman's  hnsband  is  absent  on  a  journey,  she  must 
not  anoint  her  head  or  wash  her  face,  she  must 
neither  bathe  nor  cut  her  hair,  she  may  hardly  wash 
her  arms ;  her  oil-vessel  is  kept  full  of  oil  hung  up 
in  the  house  or  at  her  bedside.  Any  indiscretion 
may  not  merely  mar  the  hnaband'a  domestic  peace, 
but  evm  cause  his  death  (Macdonald,  A/rteana, 
1882,  t  80).  Ccmversely,  her  absent  husband  will 
eat  no  salt,  lest,  if  his  wife  misconduct  herself,  the 
salt  may  act  aa  a  potent  poison  {Arehivio,  xiiL  488). 
A  marned  man      Timor-L«nt  may  not  oat  his 
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hair,  otherwiBe  his  wife  will  speedily  die  (Biedel, 
Shnk-  en  broetharige  rasstn,  p.  292). 

This  mystic  sympathy  extends  to  parent  and 
child.  Many  peoples  are  still  at  the  sta^e  in  which 
relationsbip  is  not  reckoned  between  father  and 
offspring ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  purely 
matoilineal  reckoning  of  kinship  generally  pre- 
ceded that  which  reoognizeB  Uie  fatner'a  relation- 
ship. The  custom  oi  oonvade  {troper  does  not 
appear  to  exist  among  pnrely  matnlineal  peoples,* 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they  do  not  recognize 
the  tie  of  kinship  on  which  it  depends.  As  the 
result  of  inquiries  by  Prof.  Tylor  and  Mr.  Ling 
Roth,  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  force  among  those 
peoples  in  which  matrilineal  is  in  process  of  transi- 
tion to  patrilineal  kinship,  and  ite  frequency  and 
elaboration  diminish  with  the  fathering  strength 
and  prevalence  of  paternal  l^ahip,  although, 
even  m  the  higher  mvilizations,  where  kinship  is 
reckoned  through  both  parents,  obeervances  linger 
which  are  based  upon  the  same  idea  of  mystic 

Eathy  (J A I  xviiL  265 ;  xxiL  204).  Whether  its 
lal  disappearance  is  due  to  this  idea  having 
1  into  the  background  with  the  advance  in 
oivilization  has  not  finally  been  determined. 
Another  caose  has  been  suggested.  Bachofen 
{Mutterreeht^  1897,  pp.  17,  255)  sawin  the  oonvade 
the  assertion  of  the  father's  relation  to  his  child, 
the  mode  by  which  he  claimed  it  for  his  stock 
rather  than  the  mother's.  Prof.  Tylor,  after  hesi- 
talaon,  gave  the  jpreat  weight  of  hia  antiiority  to 
this  opinion,  which  is  snpported  bj  some  of  the 
cases.  But  it  is  clear  tiiat  the  ?uan-legal  ficUon 
which  would  be  thus  created  must  be  fonnded  on 
the  pre-existing  idea  of  mjnstio  sympathy  and  the 
practices  connected  therewith.  When  patriliDeal 
reckoning  became  fully  established,  the  stage  of 
legal  fiotion  was  past.  The  couvade  became  nn- 
necessaiT  as  an  assertion  of  paternity,  wd  there* 
fore  would  in  time  be  dropped.  (In  addidon  to  the 
works  cited  above,  discussions  on  the  coavade  will 
be  found  in  Tylor,  Early  Siat.  of  Mankind*,  1878, 
p.  291 ;  Hartland,  Legend  of  Perseus,  1894-96,  iL 
400;  Crawley,  Mystic  Base,  1902,  p.  416.) 

(6)  Deiiveiy  in  teelusion.— It  follows  £rom  the 
oonditwnt  of  taba  imposed  on  a  partorient  that 
ohttd-lnrth  must  almost  always  take  place  in 
seclusion.  Among  many  peoples,  where  the 
climate  permits,  the  event  tatces  place  in  the  open 
air.  The  Herero  woman  in  South  Africa  is  de- 
livered behind  her  mother's  hut;  and  after  the 
birth  she  is  placed  in  a  small  hut,  where  she  re- 
mains until  the  navel-string  drops  from  the  child 
(Dannert,  Zum  Jteehte  der  Berero,  Berlin,  1906, 
p.  19;  S.  Afr.  F.  X.  Joum.  i.  41,  ii.  61).  In 
British  Colombia  the  Kwakintl  woman  is  delivered 
ont  of  doors ;  the  Sk'qomio  woman  retires  to  the 
woods,  unless  it  be  winter  or  retirement  to  the 
woods  be  for  any  other  reason  inconvenient,  in 
which  case  she  is  delivered  behind  a  soreen  of  reed- 
mats  in  the  general  dwelUng,  whi^  is  of  con- 
siderable size  (Boas,  Brit.  Ass.  Jtep.,  1896,  p.  673; 
1900,  p.  479).  Amon^  some  of  the  tribes  of  New 
South  Wales  it  is  said  that  the  spot  to  which  the 
parturient  withdraws  ia  fixed  upon  by  the  elders 
of  the  band  (Mathews,  Ethnol.  Notes,  Sydney,  1905, 
p.  16).  In  tropical  countries  delivery  frcKiaenUy 
takes  place  in  the  forest ;  in  the  Babar  Ardiipelaeo, 
on  the  seashore  (Riedd,  p.  354).  The  Indians  of  Bio 
de  la  Plata  are  delivered  on  the  shore  of  a  lagoon 
or  river,  where  immediately  afterwards  they  wash 
themselvee  and  the  infant  (Granada,  Superst.  del 

*  The  present  writer  Is  kware  of  onlr  one  CMe,  that  of  tha 
Arawkk  at  British  Outan*  (Brett,  Ind.  Tribet  of  Gwana,  1808, 
|i.  101).  A  reference  to  Mr.  Uog  Roth'i  table  \JAI  xxii.  232), 
sod  to  hli  authority  fOodrinstoii,  Tlxe  Melaiutiatu,  18&1),  showB 
that  lo  the  ottier  alleged  caae  motlwrTif  ht,  tboiqrh  stUl  the 
Rile,  has  begun  to  give  wajr.  Hm«  IntanutioBla  dedrable 
on  the  Armwak  and  Inelr  ■nrroandliqpL 


Biode  la  Plata,  Ifontevideo,  1896,  p.  66).  Vhare 
parturition  does  not  take  jdaee  in  the  open  air,  a 

special  hat  is  commonly  provided  for  the  purpose. 
In  Japan  this  hat  used  to  be  a  mere  shed  withoat  a 
door  (Aston,  Shinto,  1907,  p.  113).  Where  a  separ- 
ate dwelling  is  provided  for  menstmant  women,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  parturient  retiree  thither  to 
be  delivered ;  the  other  occnpants  also  being  under 
tabu,  no  htum  can  be  inflicted  on  them  W  her 
presence.  This  is  the  practice,  for  example,  of 
the  Kotas  of  the  NUgiri  Hills  and  other  tribes  in 
the  south  of  India.  In  comparatively  civilized 
countries  like  Russia,  among  the  peasants  of  the 
Government  of  Smolensk,  the  woman  is  placed  for 
delivery  in  a  bam  or  a  hat  at  a  distance  from  the 
house  (L'Antkropologie,  xiv.  716).  The  Votiak 
woman  gives  birth  in  the  femily  dwelling,  bat 
behind  a  onrtain.  for  it  would  be  a  bad  omen  for 
any  one  but  the  woman  in  attendance  as  midwife 
to  see  the  birth  [Bev.  Trad.  Pop.  xiiL  254).  This 
clearly  means  that  it  is  not  a  desire  for  privacy 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  that  leads  to  the  seda- 
sion,  so  much  as  a  ban  on  the  part  of  the  other 
members  of  the  household. 

Where  the  seclasion  cannot  be  carried  oat  by  de- 
livery in  the  open  air  away  from  the  commniuty,  or 
where  by  custom  or  special  circumstances  delivery 
takes  place  in  the  hut  osoally  occupied,  the  tabu 
is  none  the  less  strict.  In  the  west  of  Victoria  the 
Australian  woman  remains  in  her  husband's  vniMm, 
or  shelter,  bnt  he  is  required  to  live  elsewhen; 
the  neighboaring  shelters  are  temporarily  deserted, 
and  every  one  is  sent  away  from  the  vicinity  except 
two  married  women,  who  stay  with  her  (Dawson, 
Austr.  Aborigines,  p.  38).  Among  the  Koragars  of 
the  western  coast  of  India  the  hut  is  deserted  by 
the  other  inmates  for  five  days  {JAJ'vr.  375).  The 
Vlsayans  of  the  Philippine  Islands  remove  the 
fishing-nets  and  the  fighting  cooks  from  the  hooae, 
just  as  when  a  person  is  dying  there,  else  tiiv 
would  be  unlucky  (J.^/'Xxiz.  209).  Whoialnrtii 
takes  place  in  the  house,  the  Indians  of  the  Uanpes 
Valley  in  Brazil  take  everything  oat  of  the  house, 
even  the  pans  and  pots  and  bows  and  arrows,  ontil 
the  next  diav  (  Wallace,  Tran.  on  the  Anumm,  p.  34S). 
All  these  oniects  would  be  affected  hy  the  nnoleao- 
ness  of  child-birth  if  i^owed  to  remain,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  to  be  destroyed,  as  is  draw, 
among  some  of  the  tribes  of  New  South  Wales,  with 
every  vessel  used  by  the  parturient  daring  ber 
seclusion  {JAI  ii.  268).  So  contagious  is  the  tabu, 
that,  if  the  men  do  not  avoid  tiie  neighbourhood  of 
the  hut,  they,  it  is  widely  believed,  will  be  un- 
lucky in  their  own  occapaitiaais,  as  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  where  the  yams  they  coltivate  will  be 
spoiled  [ASWx.  515). 

(c)  Absence  of  the  father  at  birth.— Ab  a  role  the 
husband,  in  common  with  all  other  men,  is  required 
to  be  absent  on  the  occasion  of  ohild-birth.  The 
reason  of  this  requirement  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  condition  of  tabu  under  which  the  partorient 
woman  lies— a  oonditaon  that  would  be  commnni- 
cated  to  every  one  present.  But  the  explanation 
will  not  fit  toe  facts  everywhere.  Thus  among 
the  Opatas  of  Mexico  a  parturient  is  attended  by 
her  nearest  relatives;  but  so  little  ia  seclasion 
deemed  necessary,  that  men,  and  even  children, 
may  be  present  {Amer.  Anthr.  [N.S.]  vi.  80). 
In  Ae  Loyalty  Islands,  again,  the  act  ot  birth  is 
a  specta<ue  that  everybody— men,  women,  and 
children — flocks  to  enjoy,  except  the  hosband,  who 
alone  must  be  absent  During  the  whole  of  the 
woman's  subsequent  seclusion,  which  lasts  until  the 
child  is  big  enough  to  crawl,  her  husband  never 
pays  her  a  visit,  though  he  oocanonally  sends  her 
food  [JAI  xix.  503).  He  is  under  a  special  ban. 
On  the  other  hand,  aome  tribes  reomre  the  husband 
to  be  present  and  act  as  midwife,  while  aU  other 
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men  must  keep  awa^.  This  is  the  custom  of  some 
of  the  wild  tnbes  in  the  Malay  Peninsola  (Skeat 
and  Blagden,  Fagan  Saeet  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
guta,  19U6.  iL  SO,  ^  25).  Among  the  Yarcnnga  of 
Queensland  the  parturient  is  attended  hr  an  old 
woman  as  midwiie,  bat  the  hnshand  is  at  liberty 
to  be  present  and  witness  the  procees  of  deliveiy, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  neigbbonring  Kal- 
kadoon,  who  allow  only  a  very  old  man  or  two 
to  be  present  (Roth,  Ethnol.  Studiet,  pp.  182,  183). 
The  Mtive  assistance  of  the  hnsbana  is  expected 
in  the  Andaman  Islands  (JAI  xiL  86)  and  the 
Babar  Archipelago  (Riedel,  op.  cit.  364),  as  well 
as  among  the  Baaqnes  {2E  xxxL  Verhandl.  292) ; 
while  among  the  ]^ntoc  Igorot  of  Loion  he  is  at 
least  present  (Jenks,  Ethnol.  Survey,  Philippine 
Idanaa,  L  59).  In  the  filarqnesae  Islands  ne  is 
not  only  at  hand,  bat  mast  nave  oonjagal  rela- 
tions with  his  wife  almost  immediately  after  the 
lorth  when  she  goes  to  bathe  iJJAnthrop.  vii.  546). 

Moreover,  presence  at  the  birth  is  not  necessary 
to  router  toe  husband  unclean,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  plaoe  him  in  the  oondition  of  tabu.  He  is 
alrrady  eubjected  to  it  by  the  mere  fact  of  his 
relationship  to  the  partanent.  In  many  cases  his 
nnoleanness  is  expressly  affirmed;  in  others  it  is 
to  be  inferred  from  aome  <A  tiie  tahos  \fj  which  he 
is  bound,  and  which  are  not  to  be  expluned 
mystic  sympathy  with  the  newtmrn  child.  Indeed 
the  tabu  extends  more  or  less  to  the  whole  house- 
hold, or  sometimes  even  to  the  whole  commnnity. 
The  Kafirs  of  South  Africa  seem  to  regard  all  the 
membws  of  the  kraal  as  n&olean,  for  they  '  eat 
medidne,*  m  on  the  occaaiim  of  a  death  (Leslie, 
Among  Ut»  Zulus,  p.  197).  Hie  Snlkas  of  Now 
Pomerania  are  siinuarly  affected;  and  not  only 
the  men,  hut  their  weapons  and  the  cuttings  of 
plants  they  are  about  to  put  in  the  ground,  require 
to  be  punlied  {AA  [N.F.]  i  209).  To  Uie  same 
origin  we  may  probably  attribute  the  stories, 
framed  a*  they  now  stand  at  a  period  when  the 
custom  was  no  longer  nndexstood,  of  the  famons 
couvade  of  the  uutexmen,  when  all  the  male 
population  was  amraally  lud  up  as  a  penalty  for  an 
act  of  omel^  to  a  woman  about  to  be  delivered. 

WiUiout  dogmatizing  on  the  matter,  an  alterna- 
tive conjecture  may  be  nazarded  that  uie  husband's 
enforcea  absence  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of 
earlier  social  conditions,  when  the  wife  dwelt  at 
her  mother's  house,  and  descent  was  counted  only 
through  women.  In  such  a  case  the  identity  of 
the  father  of  the  child  would  be  of  small  import- 
ance, and  mieht  even  be  unknown,  and  the  occar- 
ranoe  woald  be  one  in  which  he  had  small  concern. 
The  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  frequent,  if  not 
ordinary,  presence  and  assistanoe  of  the  ^artnrient 
woman's  mother  when  alive  and  witiun  reach. 
This  might  be  supposed  to  be  merely  oatoral,  were 
it  not  that  the  large  divergences  of  custom  and 
feeling  between  the  lower  coltare  and  our  own 
hinder  any  cautions  anthropologist  ^m  laying 
down  a  general  rule  as  to  what  is  natural  and 
what  is  not.  It  is  further  supported  by  the  custom 
of  mndxy  Afrioan  and  Indian  peoples*  wherel^  a 
woman,  nardonlarly  at  her  first  eonfiiienient,  re- 
turns to  her  maternal  home,  and  is  there  delivered 
and  remains  in  seclusion  for  a  ritual  period,  apuii 
fnun  her  husband  and  unvisited  by  him.  Among 
one  of  these  peoples  at  least  (the  Basnto)  the  first 
child  belongs  to,  and  remains  with,  the  mother's 
pannts  (FLxv.  SSO). 

(d)  Tabu  of  th»  ekikL—Tba  oonditioB  of  taba 
thus  affecting  father  and  mother  extends,  it 
need  not  be  said,  to  the  newborn  ohild.  It  is 
unclean,  and  must  be  cleansed  by  a  rite  of  puri- 
fication which  assumes  varioos  forms  among 
diffsrent  peoples ;  and  this  pDrification»  as  in 
Chriatiaii  nptism  (q.v.),  la  the  rite  of  introdneUon 


to,  and  incorporation  in,  tiie  community.  Some- 
times father,  mother,  and  child  are  aU  purified 
together  in  one  and  the  same  rite.  Among  certain 
Indiana  in  the  nrath-west  of  Brazil  botii  parents 
and  child  remain  in  seelurion  for  five  days.  The 
parents  neither  work  nor  wash,  and  their  diet  is 
strictly  limited.  Any  tranwresdon  of  these  roles 
will  be  injurious  to  the  child.  At  the  end  of  the 
five  days  the  husband's  father  gives  them  permis- 
sion to  bathe  and  resume  their  ordinary  food,  and 
a  common  bath  1^  the  young  parents  and  their 
little  one  brings  to  a  dose  the  period  of  sediuaion. 
It  may  be  noted  in  reference  to  what  haa  been  said 
above,  that  though  the  father  shares  Uie  moUier's 
seclusion  and  arotinence,  all  men  are  expressly 
stated  to  be  absent  at  parturition  (Globut,  xc  351). 
The  Swahili  of  East  Africa,  who  are  nominally 
Mohammadan,  have  a  similar  rite  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  fort^  days'  seclusion  and  dietmg  of  the 
mother.  At  tne  end  of  that  period  she  and  the 
father  are  required  to  resume  oohabitation.  After 
the  first  occasion  of  cohabitation,  the  fkther,  mother, 
and  child  bathe  one  after  the  other  in  the  same 
water.  Ttus  ceremony  ia  called  Kurinja  Miko, 
'diet-breaking,'  and  it  is  held  necessary  for  the 
child's  health.  Ordinary  life  is  then  resumed  {ZE 
xxxL  61).  It  was  perhi^  some  rite  incidental  to 
the  tabn  and  purification  of  the  infant  among  the 
ancient  Trausi  of  Thrace  which  was  misunderstood 
by  Herodotns  (v.  4)  when  he  described  the  kinsmen 
as  sitting  round  the  child  and  lamenting  the  ills  to 
which  it  was  heir.  That  the  Trausi,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  soitiment  and  praotioe  of  mankind, 
were  pessimiatie  philosophers  of  the  type  implied 
by  the  historian  is  hardly  credible. 

3.  Danseraattendant  on  child-birflt— That  very 
eerions  dangers,  however,  attend  the  entrance  upon 
human  existence  is  widdy,  if  not  universally,  be- 
lieved. These  dangers  {which  can  be  but  briefly 
alluded  to  here)  affect  tuie  mother  as  well  as  tJie 
child,  and  in  some  oaaea  the  father  also.  Tbey 
arise  from  two  sonnMS— evil  spirits  and  witch- 
craft. Against  them  a  jownant  woman  provides 
by  means  of  ceremonies  (oiten  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  priests  and  shamans),  abstinence,  and 
amulets.  Ceremonies  and  amulets  are  also  used 
for  the  protection  of  the  newborn  child.  In 
Christian  conntries  baptism  is  of  all  protective 
oeremonieB  the  meet  efiectual.  It  is  prooably  doe 
as  much  to  the  belief  that  the  devil  and  other  evil 
spirits  have  special  powers  for  inflicting  physical 
evil  on  an  unbaptized  child,  and  often  for  snatching 
it  away,  as  to  the  theological  doctrine  of  originu 
sin,  that  baptism  has  been  hastened  so  eagerly  and 
widely.  At  Goeeensass  in  the  Tirol  the  devil  ia 
believed  to  have  power  over  both  motiier  and  babe. 
Until  the  one  is  churched  and  the  other  christened, 
something  may  befall  them.  They  must  not  be 
left  in  the  house  alone ;  and  the  nurse  in  attend- 
ance must  not  sleep,  but  pray  without  ceasing.  It 
would  be  useless  to  make  the  sign  ot  the  cross  hr 
way  of  prophylactic  over  the  child  b^ore  it  u 
baptized,  for  it  is  not  yet  a  ChrisUan,  and  the 
moUier  is  no  longer  a  real  Christian  ontU  she 
is  ohnrched,  for  she  haa  been  desiK^ed  of  her 
Christianity  by  the  ohild  in  the  act  of  tnrth  {ZVK 
vi.  309).  By  many  peoples  one  of  the  kinds  oi 
spirit  most  to  be  dreaded  on  these  occasioiiB  is  that 
of  a  woman  who  has  died  in  childbed.  Spedal 
ceremonies  are  performed  over  the  corpse  of  emsh  a 
woman  to  raevent  her  retnming  for  misehi^  (of. 
Pie  ii.  260-874).  To  evil  spirito  are  ascribed  diffi< 
cnlty  of  parturition,  the  death  of  t^  parturient  or 
of  the  child,  the  infliction  of  disease  on  the  cliild, 
the  carrying  off  of  a  child  or  its  exchange  (see 
Chanqelings).  Witchcraft  is  often  practised  by 
means  of  Uie  evil  eye  (f.v.).  Where  the  exdn- 
sion  of  all  itrangerst  aa  sach,  is  rigid,  the  leaaon. 
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Mpg—  or  impliad,  fttj  often*  if  noc  timjt,  i» 
the  daoger  fiont  tUi  Knme.  For  the  same 
roAMni  precautions  are  obeerred,  aa  in  Macedonia 
(Abbott,  Maced.  FolIU.  p.  123),  in  snnimoning  the 
midwife.  On  the  island  of  Kythnoe,  in  the  Greek 
Archipelago,  all  tiie  mirrors  are  eorered  daring 
labour,  no  one  ia  allowed  to  enter  the  tnrth- 
chamber  after  sundown,  and,  during  the  first  three 
nights,  to  turn  away  the  evil  eye  and  oonoiliate 
the  Fates,  all  the  mother's  trinkets  (such  aa  ear- 
rings, brooches,  rings,  and  so  forth)  are  laid  out 
on  the  bed  with  a  pot  of  jam  (Hantteooenr.  Folkl. 
K^tknot,  7).  On  the  island  of  Karpathoe  the 
child  ia  washed  and  swaddled  in  pnbhc,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  uie  house  until 
this  ceremony  is  over  and  the  priest  has  blessed 
tho  babe  (Bent,  Mtxenuilan't  Mag.,  July  1886. 
p.  301).  Bat  witchcraft  may  also  be  practised  by 
ceremonies,  as  in  Ovid's  account  of  the  birth  of 
Herculee  retarded  Lncina  sitting  before  the 
door  muttering  charms,  her  knees  pressed  together, 
and  her  fingers  interlocked  about  them*  until  the 
yellow-haired  GaJanthis,  one  <A  Alcraene's  at- 
tendants, indnoed  her  1^  a  false  reptn^  of  her 
mistresB*  delivery  to  spring  up  in  surj^ise,  and 
thus  undo  the  spell  {Metam,  ix.  295).  Difficult 
delivery  may  also  be  caused  by  the  acta,  even  un- 
intentional, of  the  husband.  Among  the  ficjier-folk 
of  Lower  Odttany  ddivwy  ia  harder  when  the 
huflband  is  ftwaj  at  sea  fdlowing  his  oooupation  of 
fisherman  (Sibillo^  FoUd.  de»  Ficheurf,  p.  3). 

3.  Attempt  to  obtmin  easjr  delivery.— Agunst 
the  i^ny  thus  inflicted  and  the  disasters  which 
may  ensue,  various  countervailing  means  are  em- 
i^yed.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable  oonjeoture  that 
this  is  the  reaHui  whT  delivery  is  often  Teqniied 
among  savage  and  baroarous  peoples  to  be  eoected 
in  the  open  air.  Probably  not  merely  the  con- 
venience  of  washing  but  the  qrmpathetic  influence 
of  the  free  waves  causes  the  seashore  to  be  selected 
in  some  of  the  Moluccas  as  the  proper  place  for 
parturition.  In  the  Philippines  tiie  husband  stripe 
atark  n^ed,  and  stands  on  guard  either  inside  the 
house  or  on  the  xoof,  flourishing  his  sword  inces- 
santly to  drive  aw^  the  evil  spirits  until  the  child 
is  bom.  The  recitation  of  charms  is  common. 
Offerings  and  prayers  are  made  to  benevolent  gods 
and  spirits,  wherever  the  development  of  religions 
belief  sanctions  them ;  and  these  are  sometimes 
oombined  with  a  banning  of  the  malevolent  spirits. 
Thus,  among  the  Chingpaw  of  Upper  Burma  saori- 
fiees  are  oflered  to  the  house-spin^  and  oeremonies 
an  performed  to  drive  away  the  Jungle-iV^U  and 
the  noaum  or  mutUa,  the  ghost  of  a  woman  who 
has  died  in  child-birth  {IrUenua.  Arch,  zvi.,  Snppl. 
69).  In  extreme  cases  obscene  performances  take 
place  by  a  band  of  yoang  men  in  the  presence  of 
the  patient,  whoi  it  is  believed  that  the  evil 
spirits  for  very  shame  take  to  flight  (StoU, 
GeaMeehtghben,  p.  681);  though  it  maywdonbted 
whether  the  original  intention  of  the  ceremony 
was  not  rather  to  overcome  sterility  and  steri- 
lizing influence  by  the  exhibition  of  generative 
acts.  A  common  spell  against  difficult  labour  is 
the  opening  of  all  doors  and  cupboards,  the  un- 
t^g  of  all  knots,  the  looaeningof  garments,  or 
even  Btrim)ing  by  all  present.  The  Arunta  hus- 
band In  Central  Australia,  though  not  present  at 
the  birth,  takes  otf  all  bis  personal  adornments, 
and  empties  his  wallet  of  knick-knacks  on  the 
ground ;  and  his  hair-girdle  is  taken  to  the  woman 
and  tied  tightly  round  hw  body  just  under  her 
breast^  ai^arenuy  with  the  object  of  driving  out 
the  child.  If  tiiis  be  ineflbotusl,  the  husband  walks 
slowly  up  and  down,  quite  unadorned,  in  front  of 
the  women's  camp,  where  his  wife  lies  about  fifty 
yards  away,  with  a  view  to  inducing  the  child  to 
follow  him  (Spencer-GillMi^,  p.  460).   In  Malta  a 


spedmen  of  the  dried  flower  known  as  the  Bose 
01  Jericho  is  procured  and  put  into  water  in  ^ 
parturienf  B  chamber.  It  is  believed  that  when  it 
opens  the  child  will  be  bom.  Analogous  to  this 
piece  of  sympathetio  magic  is  the  costom  in  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  <«  boiling  peas  to  bring 
about  the  birUi  (ZVK  I  183) ;  in  Karpathoe  the 
tuitient  holds  an  olive  brsiich  in  ner  hand. 
Then,  again,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  doing 
certain  acts  in  the  house.  Nobody,  for  instance, 
in  Bavaria  may  step  over  a  broom — a  prohibition 
current  also  in  India.  Nor,  by  a  widety-diffiued 
superstition,  may  anything  be  lent  out  of  the 
house ;  especially  fire  must  not  be  givm,  for  fear 
witohoraft.  Adultery  am<mg  many  peoples  is 
held  to  be  a  oanse  retuding  delivoy.  In  esses 
of  difficult  labour  the  unhappy  woman  is  closely 
questioned  and  made  to  confess.  It  is  believed 
that,  until  she  does  so,  the  child  cannot  be  bom. 
In  Europe  various  sainta  are  invoked  to  aid  de- 
livery. They  are  often  sucoessOTS  of  pagan 
divinities;  or  sather  they  an  pagan  divinities 
under  the  thin  disgoise  of  a  slight  ehsoge  d  nama 
In  continental  and  insular  Gneece,  for  example, 
St  Eleutherioe  has  taken  the  plaoe  of  1^  godaeas 
Eileithyia. 

Amwett  are  intended  to  provide  against  dangers 
to  the  mother  both  befon  and  after  delivery,  and 
also  to  the  child.  Ther  an  hung  on  tba  person 
of  the  mother  and  on  that  of  the  child,  or  about 
the  house,  either  inside  or  out ;  or  they  are  laid  or 
buns  in  or  upon  the  bed  of  the  lying-in  woman, 
or  the  cradle  of  the  child.  When  a  population 
has  passed  into  the  age  of  metals,  metailio  objects 
are  oeld  to  be  of  special  value  as  amulets.  But 
such  various  objects  as  parts  of  sundry  animals 
and  plants,  stones  of  remarkable  shape  or  rarity, 
^g-shellB,  oread,  besoms,  salt,  pitch,  the  husbancrs 
clothes,  minors,  crosses,  consecrated  girdles, 
magical  or  sacred  texts.  Bibles — anything,  in  short, 
that  may  be  supposed,  though  for  reasons  often 
obscure  to  us,  to  cause  difficulty  or  be  repugnant 
to  malignant  spirits  or  evil  influences — are  em- 
ployed; and  they  avail  not  only  for  assisting 
dehvery  but  for  protecting  the  mothw  and  babe 
daring  the  perilous  time  preceding  and  following 
birth.  The  use  of  fire  and  fiehts  is  idmost  univraBi£ 
The  role  that,  where  a  mother  and  new-bom  child 
are  lying,  fire  and  light  must  never  be  allowed  to 
go  out,  is  equally  binding  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  Korea,  and  in  Basutoland ;  it  was 
observed  by  the  ancient  Komans ;  and  the  saored 
books  of  the  Parsis  enjoin  it  aa  a  religions  du^ ; 
for  the  evil  powers  hate  and  fear  nothing  so  much 
as  fire  and  light. 

4.  Attempt  to  secure  good  fortune  for  the  child. 
— The  child's  future  must  be  divined  and  provided 
for.  Before  birth,  means  are  frequently  taken  to 
^viiu  the  sex  of  Uie  infant,  or  even  to  ensure  the 
sex  desired.  Then  an  lucl^  and  unluctn-  times 
for  birth.  The  qualities  and  fate  of  a  child  bean 
on  one  day  of  the  week  or  of  the  month  difiSsr  ftom 
those  of  a  child  bom  on  another  day — a  supersti- 
tion not  quite  extinct  in  England.  In  Greece  the 
three  Fates  an  believed  to  visit  the  child  thne 
days  after  birth,  at  midnight,  and  decide  its 
destiny— another  relic  of  pagan  belief.  To  wel- 
come and  propitiate  them  a  feast  is  provided. 
In  Karpathos  the  ceremony  is  very  elab«niUe. 
The  child  is  placed,  atark  naked,  on  a  pile  of  its 
fatlier's  clothes  in  the  wooden  bowl  from  wbidi 
the  family  eat  on  feast-days.  This  stands  in  ^e 
middle  01^  the  room,  and  around  it  aerm  jan  con- 
taining honey.  In  every  one  stands  a  Itmg  candle 
specially  made  for  the  occasion.  The  priest 
blesses  the  candles,  and  they  are  named  after 
various  saints.  Th^  an  then  lightetL  and  the 
«[tination  of  one  oi  them  is  awaited  m  rilwim 
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The  first  to  go  oat  indicates  the  saint  who  is  to 
be  the  child's  proteotor.  In  the  evening,  gaests 
assemble  round  the  bowl  to  eat  from  it  a  con- 
fection of  floor,  water,  honey,  and  bntter.  When 
they  disperse,  Uie  bowl  is  a^n  filled  with  the 
same  mixture  and  left  all  mght  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Fates,  who  are  invoked  to  come  and  . 
Uses  the  child  (Bent,  loe.  at.  p.  203).  The  child's 
destiny  is  snppoeed  to  be  written  by  the  Fates 
on  its  nose  or  forehead,  and  anv  little  mark  or 
abrasion  of  the  skin  is  called  '  tne  fating  of  the 
Fates*  {t4  iu^im  tA-  fA-otpdv).  Bnt  they  never 
spin  the  lot  oi  a  wholly  happy  life  (Bodd,  Guttonu 
and  Lore  of  Modem  Qreeee,  1892,  p.  111).  Else- 
an  perlbnned  to  aaoertun  the 
child's  fate  and  to  provide  according  to  its  sex, 
that  it  shall  grow  up  with  all  the  qnalitaeeneoessary 
for  its  after-lifft  First,  however,  where  expoeore 
of  diildren  or  infantidde  is  practised,  a  dwision 
moat  be  taken  whether  it  is  to  live  or  die.  Where 
the  linewe  ia  reckcmed  through  the  father,  the 
ehild^  life  is  nraally  in  his  hands,  u  anung  the 
aneiemt  Romans  and  Scandinavians.  In  other  cases 
the  mother  often  deoides,  and  herself  puts  the  diild 
to  death.  If  the  mother  die  in  ehild-oirth,  savage 
peoples  as  a  role  bury  the  child  with  her,  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  difficulty  in  rearing  it;  or  sometimes 
because  they  fear  that  she  will  not  i«st  without  it. 

J^rbifih,  etc^A.  point  of  grei^  importance  is 
the  disposal  of  the  afterlnrth  and  navd-oord,  and 
of  the  caul  when  there  is  one.  The  Swahili  inter 
the  placenta  on  the  spot  where  the  delivery  took 
place,  in  order  that  the  child,  through  a  mystic 
power,  even  after  it  has  grown  up,  may  feel  itaelf 
oontinnally  drawn  to  its  parents*  noose.  The  oord 
is  worn  round  the  (Gild's  neck  for  some  years,  and 
afterwards  is  buried  in  the  same  place.  By  this 
IKOoeeding  it  u  believed  that  the  child's  growth  is 
promoted  (ZB  xxzi.  62).  The  Anstralian  natives 
on  the  Pennefather  River  in  Qneensland  hold  that 
part  of  the  eho-i  ('vital  principle,'  'sool')  of  the 
child  remains  in  the  afterbirth.  The  latter,  as 
mtaa  as  it  comes  away  from  the  mother,  is  buried  in 
the  sand,  and  a  number  of  twin  are  stack  in  the 
jamnd  to  mark  the  place,  and  nnmd  tt^ther  at 
the  top  in  a  conical  form.  It  is  believed  that 
Aniea — a  supernatural  being  whose  bnuness  is  the 
iwfclring  of  babies  oat  of  mad  and  their  insertion 
in  the  womb — recognizes  the  spot,  takes  oat  the 
eho-i,  carries  it  to  one  of  his  haunts,  and  keeps  it 
for  years,  nnUl  it  is  wanted  for  the  completion  of 
another  baby.  When  he  has  formed  a  baW,  he 
pats  into  it,  if  a  boy,  a  portion  of  the  father's 
eho4,  or,  if  a  girl,  a  portion  of  the  father's  sister's 
cA(M.  He  takes  an  opportunity  of  secretly  placing 
t^ebaby,  thus  completed,  in  the  womb  of  the  mother 
for  whom  it  is  intended  (Roth,  Bull.  North  Qit$m$- 
land  Ethmog.  t.  08).  The  Toba-bataks  oaU  the 
plaeenta  tiie  yonnger  brother  of  the  child.  They 
hold  that  every  man  has  seven  souls.  One  of 
these  abides  wttit  the  placenta,  which  is  bnried, 
bat  can  leave  it  to  warn  the  child  to  whom  it 
belongs,  or.  if  he  be  acting  rightly,  to  encoarage 
him  and  thus  play  the  part  of  conscience.  The 
Javanese  believe  that  the  souls  of  their  forefathers 
are  hoosed  in  crocodiles.  In  the  interior  of  the 
island*  after  the  birtii  of  a  child,  the  women 
are  accustomed  to  take  the  placenta,  surrounded 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  lighted  by  little 
lamps,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  the  river, 
and  commit  it  to  the  waters  as  a  gift  for  the 
crocodiles,  or  rather  by  way  of  dmication  to 
the  forefathers  whose  soulq  innabit  them  (ICruyt, 
AnimistM  in  den  Ind.  Archipel,  pp.  26,  189).  In 
EoTOpe,  on  tiie  other  hand,  what  ts  moist  dreaded 
is  that  the  afterlnrth  and  cord  should  be  eaten  by 
an  animal,  or  exposed  to  the  evil  offices  of  fairies 
or  ■oroeien.  In  Spain,  for  example  if  the  least 


part  of  the  placenta  were  eaten  by  an  animal,  the 
infant  would  be  possessed  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  animal  in  qaestion  (S^billot,  Paganitme,  p.  80) ; 
for  the  placenta  and  cord  are  reganled  as  being  an 
essential  part  of  the  child.  Moved  by  the  same 
belief,  the  Kwakiutl  of  British  Columbia  take 
precisely  the  opposite  coarse  of  exposing  a  boy's 
placenta  where  it  will  be  eaten  by  ravens :  he  will 
then  have  the  gift  of  foreseeing  the  fotore.  The 
same  tribe  bury  a  girl's  placenta  at  high-water 
mark,  in  order  that  she  may  grow  up  an  expert 
clam-digger  (Boas,  B^.  Brit.  An.,  1896,  p.  ff74). 
The  Swahili  practice,  already  mentioned,  oi  wear- 
ing the  cord  IS  wide-spread.  Even  in  Europe  the 
ocvd  is  preserved  and  often  wtmi  a*  a  talisman,  or 
given  to  the  ehild  at  diArent  crises  of  life  to  sock. 

The  custom  of  planting  a  tree  at  a  birth  is 
oommon  among  sedentary  nations.  Snoh  a  tree 
is  rwarded  as  naving  a  mystic  relationship  with 
the  child.  It  ia  an  index  of  the  child's  condition 
and  fate :  it  grows,  prospers,  and  decays  with  the 
child.  Teiyoftoitiie  placenta  and  oord  are  bailed 
beneath  it,  as  in  ooontries  so  £Mr  apart  as  New 
Zealand  and  Old  Calabar.  In  Pomerania  the 
afterbirth  is  boned  at  the  foot  of  a  yoong  tree. 
The  Hapa  of  California  split  a  small  ]%uglas 
spruce,  place  the  umbilical  cord  in  the  opening,  and 
tie  the  tree  together  again.  '  The  fate  of  the  tree 
is  watched,  and  the  fotore  of  the  child  is  jvdged 
accordingly'  (Goddard,  Life  and  Cuiture  the 
Svpa,  p.  52).  Elsewhere,  as  in  the  Mcdacoas, 
the  afterbirth  is  bidden  in  a  tree.  If  we  are  not 
always  told  that  the  tree  is  in  these  various  ways 
united  with  the  child's  fate,  we  may  snspeot  that 
veiy  generally  a  mystao  c<mnezion  with  uie  child 
is  established. 

Similar  superstitions  attach  to  the  eavl.  A 
child  bom  with  a  caul  is  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary powers.  Among  the  Negroes  of  the  West 
Indies  and  North  America,  and  among  the  Dutch, 
he  can  see  ghosts.  In  England  it  is  believed  that 
he  cannot  oe  drowned,  perhaps  because  (as  tlie 
Icelanders  believe)  the  caul  contains  the  child's 
guardian  spirit  ifylgia)  or  a  part  of  its  sool.  The 
loelandic  midwife  therefore  is  careful  not  to  injure 
the  cauL  She  buxies  it  beneath  the  threshold  over 
which  the  mother  has  to  pass  (Grimm,  Teut.  Myth. , 
1880-88,  ii  874).  It  is  probable  that  this  proceeding 
is  adopted  in  order  that  in  the  event  of  the  child's 
death  the  sool  may  re-enter  the  mother  and  so 
the  child  maybe  bom  again — a  belief  frequently 
implicit^  and  sometimes  more  than  implicit,  in  the 
like  burial  of  dead  and  still-bora  babes.  However 
that  may  be,  the  caul  is  everywhere  prized.  In 
many  places  it  is  sewed  np  in  a  bag  and  hung 
round  the  child's  neck,  or  preservea  elsewhere. 
In  KtiniffsberK  it  is  oairied  to  baptism  with  the 
child  (Pi  [oBS,  Kind,  L  13).  It  is  also  regarded  as 
a  talisman  valuaUe  in  itaelf,  and  is  sold  and 
bought  as  a  preservative  against  ^pwreok  and 
for  other  luck-bringii^  purposes.  In  JSngland,  a 
century  ago,  or  even  less,  advertisements  of  such 
objects  for  ssde  were  not  very  rare  in  the  news- 
papers. 

5.  AdniisdiHi  of  the  child  Into  the  communis.— 
The  moment  comes  at  length  when  the  most 
imperious  tabus  relating  to  the  child  are  put  an 
end  to  and  the  child  is  introduced  into  the  com- 
munity. He  cannot,  as  a  rale,  become  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  commimity  until  he  has, 
years  later,  pawed  through  the  puberty  ceremonies ; 
bnt  he  may  be  recognized  as  a  pcotion,  however 
imperfect,  of  the  bmily  or  clan  on  emersiug  from 
the  seclusion  which  follom  his  Inrth.  The  cere- 
mony of  reception  and  that  of  release  from  tabu 
(or  purification)  are,  as  already  pointed  out,  the 
same.  The  giving  of  a  name  in  many  cases  fonns 
IKEurt  of  it,  thoagjh  the  name  so  g^ven  is  not  neee» 
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Barily  that  which  the  child  wiH  bear  throaghoot 
life.  These  three  objects  are  effected  in  Chriati- 
anity  by  bapfcism ;  and  there  can  be  little  doabt 
that  Christianity  has  in  infant  baptiam  taken  np 
and  modified,  to  rait  its  own  teaching,  '^'•t-ftiii  pre- 
exbUng  ideas  and  rites  (see  BAPnm). 

(a)  Vint  offrienda, — Prior  to  the  oereanonj  of 
leo^tion,  however,  the  relatives,  and  espemally 
the  iremale  friends  of  the  mother,  debits  her  tabu, 
often  pay  her  a  formal  visit  to  o&er  their  con- 
gratulations and  inspect  the  baby.  It  is  an  occa- 
Bion  for  rejoicing,  on  which  the  visitors  either  bring 
or  receive  presents.  It  is  not,  however,  with- 
out danger  for  mother  or  child.  The  evU  eye  is 
partionlarly  dreaded,  and  the  gaeats  are  expected 
to  pnt  themselves  above  sospicion  by  their  ezpres- 
Bions  and  oondnct.  They  mnst,  as  is  nsaal  at  other 
times  for  this  purpose,  either  salnta  the  child  in 
the  name  of  God,  or  speak  of  it  as  a  nasty,  ngly 
little  thing,  or  nse  some  such  offensive  expression. 
This  is  the  only  way  open  to  them  of  praising  it : 
direct  praise  is  dangeroos.  A  very  common  r»e  is 
to  spit  on  it— «  rite  known  equally  well  in  Eastern 
Uganda  and  in  Western  Ireland,  indeed,  throogh- 
ont  Europe  (see  Evil  Eye,  Sauta).  In  Austria, 
visitors  are  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  Among 
some  peoples  the  neighbouring  children  are  invited 
to  see  the  child,  and  take  port  in  a  ceremony,  and 
are  feasted— a  onatom  practised  by  the  Continent^ 
Jew^  the  Wstubela  luandersj  the  uicient  natives 
ot  Mexico,  and  others.  It  is  perhaps  a  rite  of 
sympatheUe  magic 

(d)  Beeognition  by  the  father. — Formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  child  as  his  by  the  husband  is  among 
various  peoples  a  pieliminaiy  to  the  actual  recep- 
tion into  the  oommunity,  tliongh  it  is  sometimes 
oomlnned  with  that  ceremony.  Occasionally  it  is 
preceded  by  a  test  of  legitimacy,  as  among  the 
Baganda  (JAI  xxxiL  31),  where  the  rite  is  per- 
formed not  b^  the  hnfiband,  but  by  his  father. 
Seconiition  is  effected  in  various  ways.  The 
Santal  father  m  arm  are  the  name  of  his  ancestral 
deity,  and  puts  his  hand  on  the  child's  head 
Ranter,  Anrtala  of  Emul  Bengal,  p.  203).  The 
Fijian  father  makes  a  gift  of  food  (JAI,  ziv.  28). 
Amon/j  the  ancient  Norse  the  chUd  was  laid  on 
the  earth  when  bom,  and  not  lifted  up  until  the 
father  gave  permission.  This  permission  decided 
the  ohtla's  fate,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
exposed  or  pnt  to  death ;  but  douhtlees  it  involved 
also  an  acknowledgment  of  paternity.  Secognition 
1^  the  father  involves  reception  into  the  immediate 
inn.  Among  the  Am&soea  a  feast  is  given  on  the 
occasion ;  the  father  goes  to  the  kraal  and  chooses  a 
oow  from  whose  tail  he  pnlla  a  tuft  of  hair  and  hands 
it  to  the  mother.  Bhe  fastens  it  round  the  child's 
neck.  Neither  the  oow  nor  any  of  her  posterity  may 
be  sold  or  dispmed  of  in  any  way  to  strangers ;  but 
if  Uie  child  be  a  gtil,  they  are  handed  over  with 
her  on  her  marri^  {Fritsch,  Eingeb.  Siid-Afr. 
p.  108).  Among  the  ancient  Welsh  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  no  binding  recognition  by  the 
father  until  the  mother  had  first  taken  a  solemn 
oath  upon  the  altar  and  the  relics  that  he  and 
none  other  was  the  father.  If  Uie  father  then  did 
nf>t  deny  the  child  by  an  equally  solemn  eeremony 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  he  could  not  afterwards 
deny  him.  The  mode  of  reception  into  the  kin 
was  by  a  kisa ;  for  a  kiss,  says  the  code  of  Gwynedd, 
is  a  sign  of  affinity.  If  the  father  were  dead,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  chief  of  the 
kindred  with  rix  of  the  beet  men  of  the  kindred ; 
if  there  wen  no  chief  of  the  kindred,  than  by 
twoity-one  of  the  best  men  of  the  kindred ;  and 
once  performed  it  was  conclusive  {Anc.  Lava  qf 
Wales,  Yenedotian  Code,  iL  31). 

(e)  Preeentation  to  the  jioo.— Sometimes  tb» 
diild  is  presented  to  the  divinity.   The  Chingpaw 


of  Upper  Burma  formally  announce  the  birth  to 
the  house-spirit,  and  place  the  infant  under  its 

Srotection  {Jntemat.  Arch.  xvL,  SuppL  60).  In 
lexieo  the  Tarahnm&ra  mothw  on  the  fourth  day 
after  delivery  goes  to  hathe»  and  lays  the  child 
down  naked  aira  exposed  to  the  son  for  an  hour, 
that  Father  Sun  may  see  and  know  his  new  diild 
(Lumhoitt,  Unknovm  Mexico,  L  273).  The  Wichita 
present  the  child  to  the  moon,  prayingfor  its 
growth  and  other  blessings  (Dorsey,  Myth.JVichita, 
pp.  11,  19,  29).   A  somewhat  similar  ceremonjis 

gerformed  by  the  Bonga  mother  in  South  Afncs ; 
at,  since  the  Baronga  do  not  worship  the  moon, 
the  words  used  are  rather  an  incantation  than  a 
prayer :  *  Grow,  grow,  grow ;  there  is  thy  moon  1 ' 
(Junod,  Baronga,  p.  17).  Among  the  Baauto,  in  the 
second  month  after  birth,  the  child  is  made  to 
look  at  the  moon,  which  is  called  his  wife  if  a  boy, 
or  her  playmate  u  a  girl  (Bull.  Soc  Neuehat.  Giog. 
ix.  121).  On  the  island  of  Kytbnos,  if  the  child 
suffers  from  any  complaint,  it  is  presented  to  the  new 
moon  with  the  prayer;  *0  new  moon,  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  if  thou  wilt  core  my  child '  (Hautte- 
coBur,  0).  In  direct  contrast  to  these  practices  is 
the  Albanian  forbidding  of  children  to  look  at  the 
moon.  The  Enahlayi  of  New  South  Wales  also 
forbid  them  to  look  at  the  fall  moon.  Among  the 
Hupa  of  California  a  curious  method  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  divinities  is  praotised.  Partnritiw 
takes  place  in  the  honse  set  apart  for  women  in  a 
state  of  tabn.  The  first  ten  days  are  a  period  of 
great  danger  to  the  child ;  and  they  are  spent  in 
rites  to  ward  off  the  evil  spirits.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  a  little  of  the  child's  hair  is  cut  off  and 
put  in  the  file.  *  It  was  thooght  that  the  divinities 
on  smelling  the  bnmi^  hair  became  eognizant  for 
the  first  time  of  the  child's  existenee.'  The  eere> 
monies  culminating  in  the  bnming  of  the  hair  are 
thus,  it  would  seem,  not  merely  intended  to  ward 
off  evil  spirits ;  we  are  justifiM  in  thinking  that 
they  are  ceremonies  of  purification.  After  they  are 
over,  the  mother  and  child  leave  the  parturition- 
house,  though  the  mother  is  under  tabu  for  some 
time  longer  (Goddard,  Attpo,  Berkel^,  Cal. 
1903-4,  p.  51.  The  author  states  elsewhere  tiiat 
the  mother  remains  in  tiie  partariti<m-honBe  for  a 
longer  period  [p.  18]). 

{a)  Ceremon%et  of  admisnon, — The  oommnnity 
into  which  the  child  in  lower  stages  of  civilization 
is  more  or  less  formally  introduced  Is  primarily 
that  of  the  kin ;  and,  wherever  ancestor-wtnehip 
or  the  cnlt  of  a  divinity  in  the  more  aocurate 
acceptation  of  that  term  is  practised,  reception 
into  the  community  and  presentation  to  ^e 
divinity  are,  as  a  role,  only  two  aspects  of  the 
same  ceremony.  Thua,  among  the  Chukchi,  on 
the  fifth  day  alter  birth  the  mother  and  child  are 
drawn  in  a  sledge  round  the  tent,  sunwise,  to  the 
place  of  sacrifioe.  The  rundeer  employad  to  dxaw 
the  sledge  is  thrai  slaughtered ;  the  mother  and 
child,  at  least  two  other  members  of  the  famOy, 
the  sacred  amulets,  and  the  three  central  poles  of 
the  tent-frame  are  painted  with  the  blood.  The 
mother  then  proceeds  to  divine  which  of  the 
deceased  relatives  has  returned;  and,  on  this 
being  asoertained,  Uie  name  of  the  rdative  in 
qae8u<m  is  imposed  upon  the  child  1^  aoclamatioB 
of  the  people  present  (Jemp  Esef>ed.  vii.  511).  Tlie 
painting  with  blood  of  the  sacrificed  reindeer  has 
placed  the  mother  and  child  under  the  protectiffa 
of  the  divinities,  and  has  also  united  them  with 
the  kin  represented  by  those  members  who  have 
been  painted  and  1^  the  other  perstms  present 
And  tnis  is  oompleted  hy^  the  identification  of  the 
ancestor  who  has  returned  in  the  person  of  the 
child.  The  Herero  of  German  South- West  Afrioa 
perform  an  elaborate  ceremony  when  the  mother 
IS  released  from  her  seolnnon.    She  takes  the 
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child  to  the  Baered  fire,  which  boms  on  the  hearth 
in  the  open  aii  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  hnt  where 
tiie  ohiu  of  the  wrft  lives.  She  is  ^rinkled  with 
water  by  the  obiwrs  eldest  nnmrnmed  d&Qghter. 
whose  da^  it  to  to  keep  the  fire  always  bimmig. 
She  seats  herself  on  the  oatspread  hide  of  an  ox, 
and  the  chief  sports  a  mouthful  of  water  over  her 
and  the  child,  afterwards  addressing  his  ancestors : 
'  To  yoQ  is  a  child  bom  in  your  village ;  may  this 
[village]  never  oome  to  an  end]'  Then  he  mbe 
mother  and  child  with  fat  and  water,  taking  the 
child  npon  his  knees  in  doing  so.  He  takes  the 
child  in  his  arms,  and,  tonohin^g;  its  forehead  with 
his  own,  be  gives  it  a  name.  The  other  men 
present  repeat  this  action  on  the  child,  uttering 
the  name  already  given  by  the  chief  of  the  werft 
or  the  father,  or,  if  thev  please,  each  giving  a 
new  name  {S.  Jfr.  F.  L.  Jowm.  iL  66).  Emre  Irath 
the  mother  and  child  are  purified,  and  the  child  is 
presented  to  the  anoesteal  ^irite  and  received  into 
the  kin.  Where,  as,  for  instanoe,  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  the  worship  of  gods  had  been 
evolved,  the  ceremony  took  place  at  the  temple. 
There  the  child  was  presented  to  tiie  god,  and 
there  it  rooeived  the  gifts  which  were  a  recogni- 
titw  of  its  membenhip  of  the  kin  (Payne,  Si»t.  of 
KBtB  WoHd,  1899,  ii.  470}.  AmMg  the  SantaLa  of 
Bengal  the  child  ia  admitted  into  tiie  family  by  a 
aeoiet  rite  which  indndes  the  leownition  dt  the 
fatiier  of  his  patemi^.  AdmiintHi  mto  tiie  clan  is 
more  public ;  it  takra  place  three  days  after  the 
birth  of  a  girl,  or  five  dajs  after  tbe  birth  of 
a  boy.  The  child's  head  is  shaven.  Tbe  clans* 
men  stand  round  and  np  water  minted  with 
a  Intter  vegetable  juiee>  The  father  solemnly 
names  the  ehild,  and  the  midwife  thereupon 
sprinkles  rice-water  over  each  of  the  viutors, 
tnronoancing,  as  she  does  so,  the  child's  name. 
The  femily,  which  up  to  this  moment  has  been 
nndean,  is  \ry  the  ceremony  re-admitted  with  the 
newborn  babe  into  Ihe  clan,  and  the  kinsmen  on 
both  sides  sit  down  to  huge  earthen  pitchers  of 
beer  previously  provided.  AdmiBsion  into  the 
wider  circle  of  the  race  takes  place  some  four  or 
five  years  later.  It  consists  in  marking  the  child's 
right  arm  with  the  spots  indicating  his  Santal 
nationality,  and  the  drinking  of  beer  by  the  friends 
of  the  family,  who,  irrespective  of  clan,  have  been 
invited  (Hunter,  ifuraj^en^o^Msg?,  p.  303).  The 
bestowal  of  a  nameamong  the  Kayans  and  Kenyahs 
of  Borneo  is  accompanied  with  great  formahttes. 
It  is  the  starting-point  of  the  child's  life  in  its 
sooiid  aspects ;  before  it  is  named,  the  child  would 
not  be  enumerated  as  one  of  the  family,  and  would 
not  be  mourned  for  any  more  than  if  it  had  been 
still-born — it  ia,  in  fact,  non.existent  (Fumess, 
Bom.  Head-huntert,  p.  18). 

(«)  Admission  in  tns  lugher  reltgiona:  beH}tiam. 
— In  the  higher  religions,  as  in  Kuihammaaanism 
and  Christianity,  the  dedication  of  the  child  to 
God  efiects  its  entrance  into  a  wider  society  than 
that  of  the  kin,  and  the  importance  of  tbe  ecclesi- 
astical rite  tends  to  efface  its  social  meaninjg.  The 
eooleedastioal  rite  incdsti  on  the  relation  between 
tlra  child  and  the  Deity,  and  the  efSdct  on  the  chUd 
as  a  social  being  fthlls  into  the  baokgronnd.  But 
ontride  the  ecclesiastical  rite  the  oocasion  is  often 
made  one  of  social  interest.  The  Swabili,  a  Bantu 
people  of  East  Africa,  have  accepted  Islftm,  which 
they  practise  dilated  with  much  of  the  ancient 
pa^uusm.  For^  dajn  after  its  birth,  all  friends  of 
ib»  boose  assemble  tor  the  baptism  of  the  child. 
Tbe  whole  night  is  oooopied  with  ritual  readings 
from  a  sacred  book,  repeated  after  the  reader  by 
all  present.  At  four  o  clock  in  the  morning  (the 
hour  when  the  Prophet  was  bom)  the  actual 
baptism  and  naming  take  place.  The  celebration 
ia  then  closed  with  a  feast  {ZE  zxxL  67). 
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Throoghoot  Borope  tiie  most  ourioos  eeremoniee 
and  superstitions  actend  the  baptism  of  a  child. 
The  utmost  importance  is  attached  to  the  choice 
of  godparmts,  tor  the  child  inherits  tbeir  qoalities. 
They  must  ther^ore  be  morally  and  physically  in 
a  state  of  purity  and  without  any  boduy  de»ot. 
In  the  Bollinger  Wald,  for  example)  they  must 
take  care  to  nnse  their  mouths  with  water  before 
going  to  the  ceremony,  and  abstain  from  spiritoous 
uquors  until  it  is  over  {Am  Urgudl,  it  198).  In 
Proven oe,  if  one  of  them  were  one-eved,  a  stam- 
merer, bandy-legged,  or  a  hunchback,  the  child 
would  be  afflicted  in  the  same  way  (BSreneer- 
F^raud,  Trad,  de  la  Proventx,  p.  171).  The  invita- 
tion to  become  godparents  is  frequentiy  of  the 
most  formal  and  deferential  character,  by  special 
messenger  or  the  father  in  person,  or  else  by  letter. 
It  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
given  before  the  birth.  This  is  a  practical  necessity 
where  baptism  follows  speedily  on  birth.  The 
nomber  of  godparents  variee:  in  one  German 
family  as  many  as  twenty-three  are  recorded  on 
one  occasion — a  luxury  m  which  only  wealth 
could  indulge.  The  child's  future  depends  on  the 
conduct  and  even  the  drees  of  the  godparents. 
On  the  way  to  the  church  thw  mu^  not  look 
round,  or  stand  abont,  or  perform  any  bodily 
needs.  Their  tiionghts  mosc  not  wandw  during 
the  oeremony.  Alrave  all,  they  must  make  no 
mistake  in  repeating  the  Creed ;  nor  must  the 
clergyman  stutter  or  make  a  mistake  in  tbe  ser- 
vice. On  the  way  back  from  church  the  same 
care  is  neeeonary ;  but  now  tb^  are  expected  to 
give  alms,  eqwmalfy  to  children.  There  are  also 
rules  as  to  tiie  manner  in  which  the  children  are 
held  at  the  font,  as  to  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  presented  if  more  than  one  child  l>e 
baptized  on  the  same  day,  and  so  forth,  on  which 
much  of  the  child's  luck  depends.  The  parents 
themselves  do  not  attaad  the  baptism.  They  are 
(at  least  the  mother  is)  still  nnder  Uie  ban,  being 
as  yet  unchurched.  Bnt  where  this  la  the  case, 
their  occupations  during  the  absence  of  tbe  little 
one  do  not  affect  it  any  the  less.  The  Esthonian 
father  runs  rapidly  round  the  church  during  the 
service,  that  nis  child  may  be  endowed  with 
fleetness  of  foot  (Grimm,  Tevt.  Myth.  iv.  1845).  The 
mother,  in  some  parts  of  Gennajiv,  must  read  her 
Bible  and  hymn-book,  that  the  child  may  be  able 
to  learn  easily.  Elsewhere  she  has  to  perform 
nine  kinds  of  work,  that  the  child  may  be  active. 
The  child's  conduct  at  the  font,  too,  is  much 
regarded.  If  it  cries,  in  most  parts  of  England  the 
devil  has  gone  out  of  it.  But  tiiis  is  not  tbe 
univerul  belief.  In  Auvowne,  if  it  does  not  cry, 
it  will  be  good ;  at  Li^ge,  it  it  cries,  it  will  become 
a  bad  chuacter.  At  Marseilles,  to  cry  is  a  sign 
of  a  good  constitution ;  but  it  is  also  the  sign  of 
an  arbitrary  and  choleric  temper.  In  Germany, 
the  child  who  cries  will  not  live  to  grow  old ;  in 
Portugal  and  elsewhere,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
child  who  does  not  cry  will  hardly  live.  On 
leaving  and  returning  to  the  house  a  special  ritual 
hMM  freanently  to  be  followed.  Among  the  Mamie 
abont  Gilgenburg  the  midwife  carries  out  the  ehild, 
stepjang  over  an  axe  on  which  three  glowing 
charoou  brands  are  laid :  this  is  held  to  be  the 
best  preservative  against  everything  evil.  A  piece 
of  steel  is  elsewhere  among  the  same  people  packed 
in  the  child's  swaddling  clothes,  or  laid  from  time 
to  time  npon  its  eyes.  Tbe  midwife  says  tiiree 
times  aa  sne  goes :  *I  take  away  a  heathen  and 
bring  yon  back  a  Christian*  (TOppen,  AbergL  an* 
Masuren*,  1867,  p.  81)-7a  sentiinentof  verjr  common 
provenance.  The  child,  on  retuming,  is  carried 
thrice  round  the  table.  These  uid  other  cere- 
monies, too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here,  in- 
tended to  afietA  the  child's  after-life,  are  foimd 
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in  some  form  or  other  all  orer  Europe.  When 
they  are  at  an  end,  the  feast  begins,  sometimes  in 
the  inn,  sometimes  in  the  parental  dwelling,  at 
which  the  child  is  now  qualified  to  be,  ana  fre- 
quently is,  present.  The  godparent^  the  clergy- 
man and  sacrist,  and  the  mwwife  are  joined  l^tbe 
Telatirea  and  neif^hbonn.  Christening  eakes  are 
everywhere  a  epecml  feature  of  the  meal.  The  god- 
parents most  taste  of  every  dish,  in  order  that 
the  child  may  speedily  learn  to  eat  and  may  thrive 
accordingly.  The  occasion  is  one  for  merrimeDt, 
games,  practical  jokes,  and  dancing.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  sof^Mtrentaaraexpeeted  to  pteoont 
l^its  to  the  child  and  to  the  midwife.  So  f^r  as 
the  child  is  concerned,  that  is  only  the  beginning 
of  their  daties.  He  will  expect  gifts  and  help 
from  them  whenever  in  t^e  coarse  of  Ms  life  he 
needs  them.  In  some  ptaoes,  em  in  the  Tyrol,  tlie 
godparents  of  the  first  child  of  a  family  fulfil  the 
same  office  for  the  subseauent  children :  it  would 
be  an  insnlt  to  them  to  ask  any  others.  In  Greece 
the  nnbaptised  child  is  called  drakoa,  or  dragon. 
It  is  not  yet  a  fellow-Christiaa.  The  epithet, 
moreover,  is  probably  deemed  to  have  an  influ* 
enoe  on  its  future  development  by  promoting  its 
stxength.  At  baptism  the  priest  and  godparents 
dance  round  the  font,  fa  Karpathos,  on  its 
return  home  the  mother  meets  the  Utile  pro- 
cession on  the  threshold  with  a  plouig^hare,  the 
hollow  of  which  is  filled  with  embers.  She  waves 
this  before  the  child  to  secnre  for  it  strength  and 
skill  in  agriculture.  The  child  is  then  solemnly 
delivered  by  the  godfather  into  her  hands,  no 
longer  a  drakoa  bat  a  Christian ;  and  sweets  and 
raki  omclnde  the  rites  (Bent,  loe.  eit.^  204). 

The  ehristaning  feast  is  the  analogue  of  tihe 
merry-making  wQch  very  generally  in  the  lower 
culture  follows  a  birth,  Ttius  ia  celebrated  the 
accession  of  a  new  member  to  the  oommunity. 
Children  are  the  greatest  asset  of  a  people ;  tliey 
an  a  pledge  of  its  oontinnance ;  and  in  a  barbarous 
•odetgr  they  are  often  a  source  of  wealth  rather 
than  a  dram  and  an  «neiunbranoe.  The  ideas  of 
barbarism  persist  in  the  peasant  classes  of  Europe, 
among  whom  the  various  and  ooiu plicated  cere- 
monies roughly  enumerated  above  are  observed. 
The  actual  rite  of  reoeption  into  the  community 
has  taken  an  ecclesiastical  form,  that  of  baptism ; 
and  round  it  these  other  oeremonies  duster. 
Ther  preemtt  it  is  true,  the  appearance  of  re- 
garding only  the  child.  But  this  is  delusive.  It 
&  to  the  interest  of  the  entire  community  that  the 
new  member  should  grow  up  well-conducted,  strong, 
and  prosperous.  The  auguries,  the  omens,  the 
provision  for  secoring  the  child's  future  luck,  are 
an  index  of  the  importance  which  the  oommunity, 
first  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  family,  and  in  a 
less  degree,  but  still  really  in  tb»  wider  sense  of 
the  village  and  neighbourhood,  feels  to  attach  to 
the  moral  and  mental  qualitim  and  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  neophyte. 

6,  Re-admission  of  the  parents  into  the  com- 
mnni^.— The  tabu  of  the  mother  is  in  the  lowest 
stages  of  civilization  often  comparatively  light. 
Among  the  Aranta  of  Central  Australia  the 
mother  leaves  her  husband's  oamp  and  soes  to 
that  of  the  unmarried  girls,  where  she  is  deOvered ; 
and  there  she  remains  for  three  or  four  weel^ 
She  then  resumes  her  ordinary  life,  bo  far  as 
appears,  without  any  special  ceremony  of  purifica- 
tion. When  among  the  Uaupes  of  Brazil  birth 
take*  i^aoe  in  the  hut,  everything,  as  we  have 
tbmij  w«ui>  taken  out  of  the  house  until  the 
next  day.  The  mother  then  washes  herself  and 
her  chUd  in  the  river,  and  returns  to  her  hut, 
where  she  remains  without  doing  any  work  for  four 
«t  five  days  (Wallace.  Trav.  Amazon,  1853,  p.  346). 
fflie  !■  periu^  not  y«t  complete^  pon^  Mt  Uie 


traveller's  aooonnt  doea  not  enable  as  to  say 
whether  anv  further  oeremony  is  performed.  In 
the  west  01  India  the  hut  in  which  a  Korasar 
mother  Is  delivered  is  deserted  by  the  other 
inmates  for  five  days.  On  tlie  sixth  day  the 
mother  and  diild  an  restored  to  purity  by  a  t^d 
bath,  and  the  child  is  named.  Bfoe  and  v^tablee 
an  presented  to  the  mother ;  several  oooo-nots  an 
split,  and  given,  one  half  to  her.  the  other  half  to 
her  husband  (JAI  vr.  375).  When  the  mother  is 
ntuming  to  ordinary  life,  in  some  of  the  tribes  of 
New  South  Wales  part  of  her  hair  is  burnt  off: 
this  is  doubtiesa  a  ceremony  <tf  purifloation  (J^il/ ii. 
268).  The  Maori  have  two  alternative  oeremonies 
to  deliver  the  mo^er  and  child  from  tapu  and 
make  them  noa  (common).  The  one  consists  in 
the  coolcing  on  new  fin  (made  by  friction)  of  fern- 
root,  which  is  waved  over  the  child  and  brought 
into  contact  with  it,  and  then  offered  to  the  cUm 
(gods  or  anoeetral  spirits).  In  the  other,  mother 
and  child  are  sprinkled  with  water  by  means  of  a 
branch,  food  is  offered  to  the  aiuot  and  the  hraneh 
is  planted  in  the  ground ;  if  it  grows,  tb«  ehild  will 
become  a  warrior  (JAli\x.  98). 

Much  more  complex  rites,  elsewhen  repeated, 
are  required  to  reatore  the  new  mother  to  purity. 
The  Hopi  mother  must  not  see  Uie  sun  or  put 
on  her  moooasius  until  the  fifth  day.  She  then 
bathes  her  head  and  her  baby's  with  amole,  and 
is  at  liberty  to  go  out  of  doors  and  to  resume 
the  charge  of  household  affairs.  She  is  not,  how- 
ever, folly  cleansed.  She  cannot  yet  eat  meat  or 
salt,  and  may  drink  only  warm  water  or  juniper- 
tea.  The  bathing  must  be  npeated  on  the  trath 
and  fifteenth  days.  On  the  twentieth  day  a  much 
mon  elabcnate  nte  takes  place,  including  a  vi^knuv 
bath  administered  to  the  mother,  usually  by  her 
husband's  mother  or  aister.  The  house  is  thOT> 
ODghly  deansed.  The  child  is  formally  bi^ed 
and  rubbed  with  oom-meal,  named,  and  presented 
by  the  mother  to  the  snn  at  the  moment  it  rises 
aoore  the  horizon.  In  the  house  a  feast  is  pre- 
pared, and  presenti  an  made  to  the  gneits  in 
return  f<nr  tnoee  which  the  mother  has  reoMved 
from  them  during  her  confinement  {Joum.  Am. 
Ethn.  and  ArtJi.  fl.  186).  Hen  it  will  be  oheerved 
that  the  unbroken  series  of  oeramonies  culminating 
on  the  twentieth  day  effects  the  restoration  of  the 
mother  to  purity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pari- 
ficatton  and  naming  of  the  child.  Mother  and 
child  are  thus  admitted  together  into  the  com- 
munity. In  some  oases,  as  we  have  already 
observed  (8  x  {d)),  father,  mother,  and  child  an 
simultaneonsly  thus  purified  and  admitted. 

Bat  while  It  may  be  possible  in  many  stages  of 
society  for  a  mother  to  remain  for  a  length  of  time 
under  the  ban,  this  would  be  very  inoonvenient, 
not  to  say  impoesible,  for  the  father,  upon  whom 
lies  the  duty  of  pnviding  for  the  wants  of  his 
family.  As  a  rule,  thenfore,  his  tabu  is  light  and 
easily  got  rid  of,  while  that  of  the  mother  m^ 
extend  over  a  lengthened  pcoiod  and  be  only 
progressivdy  removed.  Suckling  often  goes  on 
for  a  lengthened  period — two,  three,  or  even  four 
years.  Among  many  peoples  the  mother  is  in 
some  degree  vnelean  until  the  child  is  weaned : 
she  may  not  eat  certain  food  or  have  matrimonial 
rdations  with  her  husband.  This  rule  is  general, 
for  example,  among  the  Bantu  and  n^^  tribes  of 
Africa,  and  is  the  excuse  given  for  the  polygyny 
80  largely  practised  by  those  peoples.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  Sakalava  of  Madagascar ;  bat 
it  is  said  thatt  althon^  the  Sontiiem  SakalaTm 
woman  is  taba  at  this  time  to  her  husband^  she  m^ 
admit  to  her  bed  any  other  man,  subject  to  a 
fine  payable  to  the  husband  if  he  discover  the 
infidelity  (van  Gennep.  Tahou  tt  TotSmUm*,  1904, 
p.  168). 
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The  tftlm  <m  th«  mother  !•  praottied  also  in 
Enropeb  The  rale  ia  very  genei^  th&t  she  mnat 
not  00  ontnde  her  home  until  she  goee  to  be 
chniohed.  Before  that  ceremony  she  is  dutinotly 
Tegarded  ss  impnze.  Spetdal  preoantions  must  be 
taken  to  drire  away  the  powers  of  eriL  She  moat 
eat  apart ;  she  most  not  work ;  she  most  not  enter 
another  house  lest  she  bring  ul-look.  When  she 
gjoea  to  be  ohniohed  (nsoally  cm  the  fortietii  day), 
she  steps  over  a  hatchet  or  a  knife  fixed  in  the 
threshold  of  the  hoase;  a  flamintr  brand  or  a 
packet  of  salt  is  Uirown  after  her.  On  her  retom 
a  feast  is  raovided  to  oeletaniite  her  le^tey  into 
ordinary  life.  In  Karpathoe  the  mother  takes  her 
ehild  and  a  jne  of  water  to  church.  The  water  is 
Uessed  after  the  ehurchin^  ceremony.  She  then 
▼isits  her  n«gbboars,  sprmkling  water  from  the 
jug  at  each  hoose,  *  that  your  jugs  may  not  break.' 
As  she  crosses  the  threshold  she  puts  ^e  handle 
of  the  door-k«y  into  her  month,  'to  make  tiie 
plates  as  stoong  as  the  iron  of  the  k^*  (Bent, 
Zoc  eif.  p.  206).  Newly  fortified  and  cleansed  bv  the 
rites  she  has  undergone,  she  is  no  longer  tabu,  a 
centre  of  infection,  bnt,  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
a  fountain  of  beneficent  and  in  particular  of  pro- 
lific influence ;  and  the  interpretations  of  her  pro- 
ceedings just  quoted  must  not  be  taken  literally. 

The  forgoing  general  account  of  the  rites  and 
raperetitioDB  connected  with  birth  is,  of  course, 
the  merest  sketch.  Bnt  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
suffice  to  give  a  notion  of  the  meaning  of,  at  all 
events,  the  most  important  and  wide-spread  cus- 
toms, and  of  the  ideas  attached  to  them.  See  also 
Baptism,  Ghanoxungs,  Ohabhs  and  AH[ra.BTS, 
Divination,  Etu.  Eye,  Fahilt,  Infantigidb, 
Naxis,  Pubification,  Tabu.  Twins. 

ijnaATna.— Hw  b«t  gaiMnJ  Mmosto  «f  Wrth  outoiiM  ud 
■opcmttkma  Are  to  be  fooDd  in  Dom  Kind  in  Braudi  vad  Situ 
■    ~ "  I>M 

,  Srd 
1  nibMquent 
mpentitioM  o(  iwrtlcakr 
pemlas,  r«fareiio«nia7b«  m«de  tothfl  vajriooi  wottadtf^ 
UHi  to  othsn  too  namaroai  to  mentUm  hanu  In  tfaia,  M  In  other 
deputuMnts  of  k&thropologx,  than  It  bow  r  Um  aooumul^- 
Uaa  of  DMtoriKta  In  monoKntpha,  woAs  of  wtannflo  explorer* 
sod  nWoiwrlef,  the  iounult  of  Knttuopologloal  (IncladW 
ftdklon)  ud  nognphltml  ■ooietlai,  mmI  the  pubUcmUons  (3 
AnMriou  Mtd  Buropeu  mnMnau  ud  ODlveraiue*,  ud  of  tlit 
Boreau  o(  Btbnologj  tA  WMhlngton. 

E.  Sn>NK7  Habtland. 
BIRTH  (Assyro-Babylonian).— With  the  As- 
^ro  -  Babylonians,  as  with  other  nationalities, 
especiaUy  the  Semites,  tho  birth  of  a  child  was 
an  event  of  iroportanee,  uid  all  the  more  so  if 
die  newborn  haopened  to  be  a  male.  It  is  true 
that  records  of  births  are  rare,  but  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  such  events  may  be  judged  from  the 
reference  to  the  'geometrical  number'  in  Plato's 
Be^ublie,  viii  646  B-D.*  Even  the  ideal  city, 
it  IS  there  stated,  will  ooma  to  decay,  the  cause 
thereof  not  beiiiB  in  the  tity  iteell,  but  from 
without.  This  degmermtion  was  bnnisfit  about 
by  wrong  or  inopportune  marriages  and  births. 
Plato  then  oonstniots  a  'geometricaJ  number' 
out  of  the  elements  which  express  the  shortest 
period  of  gestation  in  man  (216  days),  the  num- 
ber in  question  being  12,960,000,  which  he  calls 
*the  Icra  of  better  ud  worse  births.'  ^le  con- 
nexion of  216  with  12,960,000  is  rather  oompli- 
eated,  but  the  franwr  may  be  obtained  hj  cubing 
8,  4,  and  6,  and  adding  together  the  results. 
These  numbers  are  also  the  elements  of  the 
Bab.  sexagesimal  unit  (60),  which,  multiplied 
three  times  by  itself,  produoes  the  *  geomebical 
number'  xebanA  to.  As  that  Idgh  number,  and 
numerous  others  connected  with  it,  are  found  in 
the  AjmyT.-Bab.  mathematical  tezta,  there  wmdd 

*  8m  rateedil^  mUkaub  ozpodtfon  ot  the  oonnaslon  of 
flsto^  SDd  Pytbifion^  aumben  &  3%«  Aitylontan  JtaBidttloii 


seem  to  be  no  doubt  tiiat  both  that  and  the  idea 
connected  with  it  originated  with  the  older  of 
the  nations  which  have  handed  down  to  us  the 
tablets.  It  is  natural  that  parents  should  desire 
to  have  fine  and  healthr  o&pring,  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  titte  AssynHMhylonians  seem  to  have 
Bon^t  the  improvement  <tf  the  race  by  trying  to 
arrange  that  births  should  take  place  at  the  proper 
time — with  them,  the  periods  wnen  the  moon  ud 
reached  certain  positions,  either  in  its  phases  or 
in  its  course,  probably  the  former.  The  numbers 
ezpressine  these  positions  are  contained  in  the 
Bntiah  Mnsenm  fiagment  80-7-10,  273,  and  an 
all  fractions  of  the  'geometriod  number.'  Tluy 
show  the  progress  of  the  phases  ai  the  moon,  enl- 
minating  on  the  15th  (ttie  mom's  *  Sabbath '% 
and  decreasing  afterwaraB.t 

Naturally,  there  is  at  present  much  doubt  as 
to  how  these  numbers  were  used  in  deciding  the 
times  fmr  pro[dtiouB  Urths,  bnt  certain  celestial 
foreoaatfl  refraring  to  the  moon  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  method  employed.  Thus,  if  on  the  16Ui 
of  the  month  Tammus  an  eclipse  of  the  mocm, 
or  on  tiie  16th  of  Chislev  an  eclipse  of  the  son, 
take  place,  pregnant  women,  it  is  said,  will  not 
have  thur  oBspring  prosper  (a  variant  has  '  their 
otbpring  will  fell ').%  This  is  the  day  after  the 
moon  was  regarded  as  reaching  its  maximum 
fullness ;  and  as  that  date  would  he  an  unexpected 
time  for  an  eclipse,  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  an  evil  omen.  Independently,  however,  of  the 
lunar  numbers  and  dates  influencing  births,  the 
moon  was  supposed  to  afieot  the  ofispring  in  other 
ways ;  for,  when  a  halo  surrounded  our  satellite, 
women,  it  was  believed,  would  Ining  forth  male 
children.  Also,  if  the  stu  Lugala  or  Sarra, '  tlw 
king'  {JSeffulut,  Uerodacb),  stood  in  its  place, 
women  would  likewise  bring  forth  male  off'spring.l 

Notwithstanding  the  moon's  importance  in  its 
influence  over  births,  it  seems  to  have  been  less 
regarded  than  Istar  or  Venus,  and  that  goddess 
less  than  Z<r-panttum,  the  spouse  of  M^odaeh, 
as  is  indicated  1^  the  name  £r»*a, '  conception,* 
or  the  like,  wfaich  she  bore.  It  is  on  this  account 
that,  in  the  bi-lingual  legend  of  the  Creation,  she 
appears  under  the  name  of  Arwu,  as  the  one 
who  formed,  with  Merodach,  the  creator  of  all 
things,  the  seed  of  mankind.||  Among  the  names 
of  Istar-Zfir-panttum  bearing  on  this  subject  were 
Ama-du-bat  =  ummupit&t  Imrki,  '  the  mother  who 
openeth  theloins' ;  Nagar-Saga,  'thefnunerof  the 
fetus '  ;  Baiuru,  '  the  goddess  of  the  fetus ' ;  Nin- 
tur,  'the  lady  of  the  womb';  N in-titna = b^lit 
btnti,  'the  ladVof  birth (!)' ;  Nin  dim,  'the  lady 
of  procreation  ;  Ani,  Ama,  Mama,  and  Mami,H 
all,  apparentlv,  meaning  'mother.'  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  tne  Assyr.-Bab.  name  of  Z6r-panltum 
(for  Zer-banttnm,  'seed-creatress'),  which  she  bore 
(often  transformed  by  Ajwyriologists  into  Sar- 
^anifwn,  'the  bright  we'),  ia  more  than  ju^- 

In  addition  to  his  spouse,  however,  Merodach 
himself  appears  as  a  deity  of  generation,  or  god 
of  birth — whether  by  reSezion,  as  it  were,  of  bis 
spouse  Zfir-panttum,  or  because  he  was  regarded 
as  *  begetter  of  the  gods,'  is  uncertain :  though  the 
theory  of  reflected  power  is  possibly  the  ri^t  one, 
since  Merodach  was  the  creator  oi  the  gods  only 
because  identified  with  them— an  identification 
due  to  the  theory  by  which,  after  the  rise  of 
Babylon  (the  city  <tf  which  he  was  pateon),  the 

t  Bee  JRAS,  A^  1900,  p.  UT.  footnote. 
I  Bee  WAI  iU.  M  S8  (a) ;  sad  tor  tlM  nma  d>Tof  the  Sth 
month,  114  (6X  Tba  ium  ofoan  U  flven  for  the  SOth  of  TUul 


In  87  (a). 

I  Ploohea,  TmU,  pi.  S,  K  ITS,  UnM  6^ 

I  J'Aif  <9.  lan,  p.  N6,  line  21.  See  Also  pp.  807,  S09.  400  i05. 

T»iKt$/rom  BA  TabUU,  xxr.  pL  90,  K.  do^  Oam  9-lX 
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other  gods,  including  the  older  mea,  beeame  meiely 
his  naDifestatums.  The  mtme  which  he  bore  in 
thia  connexion  was  Tatn,*  which  is  rendered 
tnttt^Uani,  mCddii  tiOnt,  'begetter  of  the  gods, 
xenewer  of  the  gods.'t 

CSiildren  beinv  nataraUy  denred,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  letter  ahoold  exist  congratnlat- 
ing  a  woman  that  she  was  like^  to  become  a 
mother.  In  this  text  Arad-Bfil  wriMS  to  Epirtnm, 
whom  he  calls  his  sister.t '  My  heart  hath  rejoiced 
that  thou  art  enceinte  {lihbila  Ufi  (T)  kt  t&ri).'i 
Noiwithstandine  this  natural  desire,  however,  the 
Babylonians  beueved  in  the  existence  of  certain 
stones  and  plants,  of  which  they  preaomably  made 
use,  which  farthered  or  prevented  not  omv  lore, 
but  also  conception  and  bearing — dion  SH,  aban  lA 
'  stone  of  conception,  stone  of  non-conception ' ; 
Aban  Alddi,  Aban  la  dlAdi,  '  stone  of  bearing,  stone 
of  not-bearing ' ;  Azmmt  iri,  Sammi  lA  Sri,  '  plant 
of  oonoeption,  plant  of  non-oonception ' ;  iammi 
AlAdi,  iammi  la  Alddi,  '  plant  of  bearin|^,  plant  of 
not-bearing.* II  The  'plant  of  bearing*  is  referred 
to  in  the  fitana-l^fend,  in  which  the  hero  says 
to  (he  mn-god  Samai :  *GiTa  me  tha  the  herb 
of  beuing— show  me  then  the  herb  of  bearing  1 
Bring  forth  my  ofiiipring  and  shape  for  me  a  name.' 
Whether  thia  implies  that  a  glance  at  the  plant 
was  sufficient  is  uncertain ;  in  all  probabihty  a 
poUon  was  made  from  the  herb  which  one  or 
both  of  the  prospective  parents  had  to  diink.  The 
Bon-god  tells  Etana  how  to  ao^oire  tiie  plant,  and 
be  goes  and  asks  the  eagle,  which  is  one  of  the 
personages  in  the  legend.  It  was  probably  in 
search  of  this  plant  that  Etana,  on  the  eagle's 
back,  mounted  np  to  heaven,  and  appEuently 
appealed  to  the  goddess  latar ;  bnt  the  mutilation 
of  the  record  deprive*  as  of  tiie  seqneLY 

Beferenoee  to  torth-xites  in  the  AsByr.3ab.  in- 
seriptions  are  rare,  bat  thoe  is  vverj  probability 
that  the  present  material  will  be  greatly  augmented 
by  the  discovery  of  further  stores  of  inscribed 
tablets.  In  the  account  of  the  birth  and  exposure 
of  the  infant  Sargon  of  AgadS  b^  his  mother,  there 
LB  no  reference  to  any  ceremonies  or  incantations 
which  she  may  have  made  on  his  behall  In  all 
probability,  however,  the  mother  of  a  newly-bom 
mfant  was  regarded  as  being  incapable  of  initiat- 
ing ai^  prayers  or  ceremonies  herself,  and  another 
person,  possibly  a  priest,  would  seem  to  have 
been  employed  to  perform  the  duty.  The  British 
Mnsenm  ftagment  K  879  has  apparently  pajt  of 
a  prayer,  or  incantation,  recited  on  behalf  of  a 
pr^nant  woman  and  her  prospective  offspring : 
'xfiavoinu  

Her  falndlnf ,  wbkh  !■  befora  thy  dirinl^,  mmj  H  be  raltored ; 

 wkUij  may  aha  bring  forth — 

Msrab*  bring  forth,  and       aha  liva ;  nuvwhat  la  there 
prosper. 

Into  the  preaence  of  thy  dlrinlt?  aafely  may  ibe  go, 
8afe{l7  may  the  bring  forth,  and]  may  abe  perform  tbr 
•ervlo&' 

This  fra^ent,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  is  M-lingnal,  having  been  used  by  the  Sumero- 
Akkadians  as  well  as     the  Semitic  Babylonians. 

A  rather  remarkable  reference  to  oreaUon  and 
birth  ooenrs  in  the  Mb  oolnnm  <A  the  l^end  of 

'Tba  word  for  <brlng  forth,*  'beget,'  in  Snmero-Akkadlan, 
waa  uto,  of  which  Tutu  la  evklently  a  reduplicate  fonn. 

t  la  what  way  Herodaoh  wm  regarded  aa  Uie  reaewer  of  the 
goda  ta  onoertaln  ;  the  phraae  may  refer  dmply  to  the  '  oaptivfr 
Koda,'  irtto  had  been  Tlamaf  ■  helpera  in  Che  fight  with  her. 
He  ia  aald  to  have  Tinted  them  in  priaon  and  oomtorted  them, 
apparentlr  with  the  promlae    ultimate  rdeaae. 

I  ProbiOdy  a  term  of  alfeotloa  for  a  balored  wUi^  as  In  Heb. 
(cL  O  4>  I  Tin, '  bride  •),  eUu 

I  Oampbell  Tbompeon,  Xote  Bo^bmten  LetUrt,  1906,  No.  M. 
tat  text  ta  not  oertaio  in  8oa»  plaoea. 

I  Cunuiform  TtxU  flvm  Babylonian  TaNM,  xtL,  platea  SB 
and  SI.  SeealsopL  S6:  iafflftinnOliMdUdi, 'the  pluitof  a 
woman  who  la  not  to  bear ' ;  and  pL  27 ;  lam  mwf  ta-tur  (or, 
te-MX' ptaat  ot  the  aermnt  o(  ooiKMirtl(»,' or  ■  of  the  fetOB.* 

1  Bes  JOQM^  •  3QrthM  mA^en  *  (aMpTMIMM^  VOL  tU 

p.  1MB. 


Ataijri,  or,  as  Joisen*  reads  the  name,  Atar-t^asis 
(the  Chaldiean  Noah,  if  this  be  correct).  Apparently 
the  mother-Boddeas.  Ma^  or  Mami  (Zfir-panltom, 
the  sponse  of  Merodach),  after  uttering  her  incan- 
tation, threw  down  clay,  and  detached  therefrom 
14  pieces,  laying  7  to  the  right  and  7  to  the  left, 
plaointr  a  brick  or  tile  between.  Then,  seemingly, 
shecaUed  out,  'Women,  husbands  I*  There  were 
7  and  7  fetns  (representatives  of  fntnre  living 
things) — 1  were  made  male,  and  7  female — fate 
formed  (each)  fetns.  'Forms  of  human  beines  Mami 
shaped  them.'  In  the  house  of  the  undelivered 
woman  about  to  bear,  a  brick  was  to  be  plaoed  for 
7  days,  for  the  |iroteotreas(?)  of  the  house,  Mah, 
the  spouse  MamL  Thvr  (apparently  the  fetus) 
were  to  become  8wanns(n,  and  there  was  to  be  joy 
in  the  house  of  the  tUKUuivered  woman.  When 
the  woman  about  to  bear  brooght  forth,  the 
mother  of  the  child  was  expected  to  withhold  (?) 
(her]Belf.  Two  mutilated  lines  follow  containing 
the  words  xiiarv,  'male,'  and  elli:  .  ,  probaUy 
part  of  $llitu  [-ti,  -ta),  *  pure,*  sufKesting  that  she 
was  to  keep  from  men,  and  pun^  herself.  This 
text  being  exoeedingly  difBcnlt,  there  is  mndt 
therein  which  is  dooDanl,  hut  Uie  wends  iHiich 
are  certain  make  it  a  valuable  ocmtribution  to  the 
subject  of  the  ritual  attending  births  in  Babylonia. 
It  is  not  implied  in  this  inscription  that  imsfes  of 
children  were  made  when  the  birth  of  a  child  was 
expected,  hat  the  Iniok,  which  is  referred  to,  was 
Iffobahly  regarded  aa  snffidentu  It  would  seem 
to  have  typified  the  building  np  of  tiie  honss  or 
family. 

Tablets  of  lato  date  show  that  the  hour  of  Inrth 
was  carefully  noted,  and  celestial  oheerrations  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  casting  tha  horoscope,  if 
the  child  was  a  male ;  and,  probaUy,  other  oere- 
moniea  followed.  If  a  emelnsion  m^  be  drawn 
from  the  tablet  K  1285,  it  would  seem  that,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  luiildren  of  people  of  not^ 
certain  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  temple  of 
litar,  and  also,  perhaps,  at  the  fanes  of  other 
deities : 

'Toong  waat  thon,  ABnrbani'^ill, irtwm  I  (Nflbo)Mtnnt» 

the  Qneen  of  Minevdi : 
A  BuckUiDg  waat  tbon.  AHnr-bani^pU,  wbon  1  aattailad  on 

the  lap  of  Uie  Qaeen  of  Nineveh ; 

The  fallneaa  of  the  teats  which  are  ^aoed  In  tliy  nooth, 
twidn  tbon  Buckeat,  twain  Uua  preaaeat  ta  tJiy  no&'t 

The  expression,  '^neen  of  Nineveh,'  has  the 
determinative  for  divinity  before  it,  showing  that 
the  personage  intended  is  none  other  than  Istar, 
the  patron  of  that  city.  The  third  line  of  the 
extract  has  the  verbs  in  the  present  tense,  prob- 
ably to  give  the  phrase  greater  viTidneas. 

Natundly  oertain  days  of  the  month,  and  prob- 
ably certain  months  of  the  year,  were  r^arded 
as  especially  Incky  for  birtha  At  the  time  (rf 
the  dynasty  of  Babylon  (about  2000  years  aa), 
such  names  as  '  the  son  of  the  20th  day^  (MAr-^mi- 
ier&)  are  met  with  {  and  from  a  student's  exerotse- 
tablet  at  lato  date,  we  leam  that  the  20th  was 
the  festival  of  tAte  son-god,  not  because,  aooor^ng 
to  the  Calendar  in  the  British  Mnsenm,$  eolipses 
could  then  take  place  (the  days  quoted  are  the  20th 
of  Sivan,  the  20th  of  Tishri,  and  the  S6tb  of 
Chislev,  the  common  expression,  anialv  Uu  Samai, 
'eclipse  of  the  sun,'  being  nsed),  bat  probably 
because,  after  the  eclipse,  the  sun  was  remrdedas 
Bhininff  victoriously.  UtulAa  IBlutAtt^SliUamt), 
'he  of  the  mtmth  JBIal,'  and  TebetAa,  'he  of  the 
month  Tebet,'  are  also  found ;  bat  though  this, 
to  all  appeaiano^  reoinds  the  month  of  the 

*  Jenaen.  'HyttMn  nud  I^md,'      SS7;  aotas  tiMnan, 

54S-64& 

tS.  A.  Stn»g  in  the  TrmmuUoiu  qf  Oa  9tk  iHteNC- 
tbmal  Ootuntt  <tf  OrientalUU,  London,  UBS,  vol.  II.  ppL  SOI, 
206,  20S.  (HIa  trsnalation  dUan  aomawhat  mm  tba  above, 
but  not  OD  gaaentlal  potota.) 

}  WAI,  vd.  V.  pfadaMSMd 4fc 
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bearer's  Inrtb/it  is  donbtfal  whetiier  iiiy  hieky 
omen  was  attached  thereto. 

As  may  be  Kathered  from  ^e  reference  to  fate 
forming  each  fetus,  tb»  Babylonians  seem  to  have 
heUerea  that  tiie  sexes  v«re  foreordained  by  the 
gods,  who  were  the 'makers  of  ftite.'  Adistnrldiw 
elemoDt  probably  existed  in  the  influence  « 
Tiamat,  the  spirit  of  oonfosion,  and  on  this  aocoont 
tiiey  believed  also  th&t  there  was  nothing  abeo- 
latdy  constant  in  natore,  and  that  the  species 
oould  change,  so  that  a  woman,  or  a  sheep,  might 
bring  forth  a  lion,  eto.,  and  infants  mi^t  have 

r»  of  tiie  body  like  those  of  animals,  sooh  as 
eye  of  a  boar,  the  ear  of  a  lion,  etc.  To  all 
these  departures  from  the  normal,  omens  were 
attached ;  and  in  all  probability  ^ey  were  re- 
garded as  being  sent  by  the  gods  for  the  informa- 
tion or  the  warning  of  men.  The  following  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  forecaeu  : 

*Uft  wonuD  bMbronffht  torth,  mxI  thai  ii  Um  «u  ot »  Uoo, 
then  will  be  »  powarfurking  in  tbe  UdcL 

U  ft  woman  baa  brought  forth,  aod  fti  W  doea  not 
oiit,  tbe  life  of  tbe  ptiaoe  will  be  Iodk.* 

U  a  woman  baa  brons^it  forth,  and  Ua  right  ear  la  mall,  the 
boose  of  the  man  will  be  destroyed. 

If  a  woman  baa  broiuAt  forth,  aod  from  tbe  flrat  hi*  head  ia 
fllled  with  grev  hatn,llM  lUeof  tbe  iMbm  win  be  looa.* 

It  a  woman  haa  btoa|^t  Sortb  S  niHes,  ttm  win  banaidAlp 
In  the  land,  etc. 

It  a  woman  baa  broog^it  forth  twbu  for  tbe  eeoond  time, 
that  ooiuitl7  will  be  deetroyed. 

It  a  cow  baa  broo^t  forth  8,  and  (their  are)  8  male  and  1 
female,  M'*t*>'r  of  a  year— the  barreet  will  not  proeper.'t 

These  omens  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
often  very  difficult  to  translate. 
Ijisaa'tina.— The  Bteratnre  haa  been  givan  in  the  foot-notai. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
BIRTH  (Celtic).— The  data  concerning  the 
birfch-ritM  of  the  pagan  Celts  are  lamentably 
scanty.  Aristotle  (Politica,  vn.  zv.  [xvii.]  2) 
records  that  'many  of  the  barbarians  have  the 
custom  either  of  pmnging  their  newborn  children 
{iwo^TTtw  r&  ytyifura)  into  a  oold  river,  or  of 
putting  on  tiiem  scanty  oovering,  as  among  the 
Celto.'  The  Emperor  Julian  states  (Orationw,  ii) 
that  with  the  Celts  (though  with  nim  this  may 
mean  the  Germans)  the  »ther  placed  his  new- 
bom  child  on  a  shield,  which  was  put  in  the  Rhine. 
If  the  child  was  legitimate,  the  shield  wonid  float, 
but  otherwise  it  would  sink,  thus  affording  a  test 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  mother  to  her  husband.  Tbe 
only  other  passage  which  seems  to  bear  upon  the 
birth'rites  of  the  Continental  Celts  is  the  curious 
statement  of  Strabo  (p.  166),  that  amon^  the  Cdts, 
as  among  the  Thnunans  and  Scythians,  'the 
women  themselves,  after  giving  birUi,  go  on  with 
agriculture  and  also  tend  their  husbaiidB,  putting 
them  to  bed  in  their  own  steads.*  This  implies  the 
oouvade  (above,  p.  636*);  but  this  custom  is  re- 

Sorted  in  Europe  only  of  the  Corsicans  (Diodorus 
kmlus,  V.  14) — a  fact  which  would  seem  to  imply 
a  oonfiudon  on  the  part  of  Strabo  between  the 
Celts  aod  the  Iberians,  a  race  entirely  different 
ethnoltMnoally  (cf.  Schrader,  JteailexUcon  der  indo- 
Altertutnskunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  347  f. ; 
Hirt,  Indogermanen,  Strassborg,  1906-7,  p.  717  f.; 
in  favour  of  the  Celtio  explanation,  JulUan,  Be- 
eh»rehet  tur  la  reUgiim  gatUoite,  Bordeaux,  1908, 
p.  64  f.).  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  whatever  its  xadal  origjin,  the  oouvade  ex- 
isted, at  least  in  dear  reminiscence,  to  a  late 
period  in  Provence,  as  is  shown  by  the  Picard 
romance  of  Aucastin  et  Nieolette  (probably  early 
13th  cent.),  ch.  39.  Another  apparent  survival  of 
ancient  custom  is  recorded  from  a  14th  cent, 
source  by  Floss  [Dou  Weib,  Leipzig,  1886,  iL  70), 
to  the  effect  that  no  woman  was  allowed  to  give 

'lit  'ttaodayBDlthepriDoewUlbeold.' 

t  From  WAI IL  pi.  66,  No.  1,  obv.  Unee  1,  2,  4,  rev.  Una  7; 
Bolaeler,  DoemwrtU  rOatift  auz  pnmige$,  Puia,  I8H-W,  p. 
116,  verw  11,  p.  lie,  19 ;  and  B.H.  tablet  K  78,  U.  2-S. 


birth  to  a  child  on  certain  islands  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire,  but  when  her  time  approached  was  sent 
to  the  mainland  or  placed  in  a  boat  in  the  river 
until  the  child  was  bom.  Herein,  as  Floss  notes, 
wa  may  have  a  reminiscenoe  of  an  island,  sacred 
to  *  Dionysus,'  at  the  moutii  of  tba  Loire  (described 
by  Strabo,  p.  198),  where  only  women  dwelt,  all 
sexual  intercourse  (which,  like  birth,  would  thus 
be  ceremonially  impure  in  Celtic  religion)  being 
held  on  the  mainland  (but  cf.  below,  p.  692  f.). 

The  pagan  Irish  material  on  birth-rites  is  still 
more  meagre.  According  to  Stowe  MS,  No.  982 
(ed.  and  tr.  Meyer,  BCel  vi.  173  ff.),  Ness,  when 
about  to  become  the  mother  of  Concobar,  '  went 
to  the  meadow  that  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Concobar.  There  she  sat  her  down  on  a  flagstone 
{nos  fuirim  iarv/mfor  tn  lica  eloiekihi)  that  was  on 
the  brink  of  the  nver.  So  there  came  the  pangs 
of  childbirth  nptm  hw.'  Too  much  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  drawn  from  this,  for  the  Cufir  Anmann, 
213  (ed.  and  tr.  Stokes,  in  Stokes  and  Windisch, 
Iriache  Texte,  Leipzig,  1880-1906,  iii.),  states  that 
a  band  of  girk  (inffMnraidh)  kept  watch  round  a 
prospective  mother.  After  the  oirth  had  taken 
place,  the  mother  '  waited  for  a  lucky  hour  for  the 
child'  (ib.  273),  t.e.  probably  for  the  casting  of  the 
horoscope,  etc.  Thus  the  Druid  Cathfaidh  ob- 
served omens  from  the  stars,  the  clouds,  and  the 
age  of  the  moou  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
D^irdre  (Hyde,  in  Zeit./.  kelt.  PhUologie,  ii.  143). 
In  the  case  of  the  infant  who  afterwards  became 
the  hero  Conall  Cemach,  *Dmids  came  to  baptize 
the  child  into  heathen  baptism,  and  they  sang 
the  heathen  baptism  {ekatuat  an  mbaithia  ngeint- 
lidhe)  over  the  little  child '  {C6ir  Anmann,  251). 

Utmutuu.— Jnllian,  AmAmvAw  fur  la  rOigion  gcmioUe, 
Bordanux,  10OS,  p.  M  t, ;  Dotttn,  Mantisi  pour  Mrrir  d  fitud* 

Louis  H.  Ghat. 

BIRTH  (Chinese).— The  customs  which  are 
ol^rved  in  China,  in  connexion  with  child-birth, 
differ  widely  in  the  various  portirais  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  would  be  almost  as  difficult  to 
describe  them  in  general  terms  as  to  include  in 
one  article  '  Birth  customs  in  Europe.' 

Many  of  these  customs  are  significant  of  re- 
ligions preconceptions,  though  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  trace  the  connexion,  owing  to  the 
gradual  deflexion  fnnn  the  ancient  usage  i  and 
modem  explanations  tend  to  emphasize  the  physical 
benefite  which  are  supposed  to  aocme  from  these 
observances. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  elaborate 
preparations  which  are  made  previous  to  birth 
are  intended  to  secure  not  only  a  happy  issue  to 
the  anxious  orisiB — the  safety  of  the  child  and 
mothet^but  tiidr  first  and  primary  purpose  is 
to  prevent  tiie  awful  oontinsenoT  of  death  before 
debvery,  which  would  involve  the  mother  in  end- 
less torments  in  the  'Lake  of  Blood,'  which  is 
the  special  department  of  the  under- world  reserved 
for  such  unfortunates.  From  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  anxious  oare  which  surrounds  the 
birtii-chunber  may  be  said  to  be  replete  with 
religious  significance. 

A  month  previons  to  the  expected  date  of  birth, 
the  bride's  mother,  or  other  near  relative  on  that 
side  of  the  house,  is  expected  to  arrive  with  the 
accustomed  gifts,  and  fHerform  the  office  known 
as  'undoing  the  fastening.'  The  g^fts  indude 
eatables,  various  articles  of  dothing  required  by 
the  expected  arrival  (in  the  South,  it  seems,  no 
provision  of  Uiis  kind  is  made),  and  tonics  for  the 
mother  with  a  view  to  producing  a  quiet  and 
successful  parturition.  Charms  from  the  neigh, 
bouring  temple  are  sometimes  procured  to  fasten 
on  the  bat^B  body  as  soon  as  bom,  for  the 
event  is  supposed  to  be  attended  by  hosts  of 
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spirits  with  malioioiu  dedgm  ap<m  both  mother 

and  child. 

As  soon  as  the  Inrth-pangB  hoffia  to  b«  fdt,  the 
female  memberB  of  the  family  hasten  to  light 
candles  and  bum  incense  before  tho  anoeetral 
tablets,  in  tiie  little  shrine  over  the  main  partition 
of  the  entrance  hall,  and  also  in  front  of  the 
'god  of  wealth'  and  the  'kitchen  god,*  offering 
extempore  prayers,  as  no  settled  form  is  provided 
for  the  occasion,  and  taking  tows  of  fntiure  deeds 
of  merit  in  the  event  of  a  favourable  response — and 
all  with  a  view  to  seouring  the  assistanoe  of  the 
'  birth-speeding  goddess/  who  is  supposed  to  have 
the  ordering  of  such  affairs.  The  midwife  is  at 
the  same  tmie  summoned,  together  with  other 
assiiftants,  whose  office  it  is  to  '  clasp  the  waist  *  of 
the  expectant  mother,  who  is  nuuntained  in  a 
sitting  posture  throughout  the  ordeal,  and  is 
aiconrag«d  to  drink  a  Inew  of  dried  'longan' 
fruit  aiM  thin  ^el  to  snstain  her,  together 
with  certain  medical  potions  which  are  held  to  be 
very  efficacious.  Bed  candles  are  lighted  in  the 
ohamber,  as  for  a  wedding,  and  all  words  of  ill* 
omen  are  carefully  omitt^ — the  idea  being  the 
ostentaticai  of  a  cbeoiful  confidence,  and  the  avoid- 
anee  of  any  mggestion  of  ill  or  fear. 

As  soon  as  tne  child  is  bom,  a  messenger  is  de- 
spatched to  the  nearest  lake  or  pond  to  procure  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  which  is  then  heated  for 
the  baby's  first  bath.  (The  bath  is  in  some  places 
postponed  till  the  Srd  day ;  in  the  farther  North  it 
IS  generally  omitted,  and  a  little  oil  dabbed  on 
tiie  body  instead.)  The  use  of  such  water  is  siud 
to  ensure  that  the  child,  when  he  grows  up,  will 
beeome  an  expert  fisherman.  After  the  bath  the 
child's  body  is  rubbed  dry  with  alum  (in  some 
places  a  raw  egg  ia  applied).  A  pad  of  fresh  ootton- 
wool  is  placed  over  the  navel,  and  the  umbilical 
cord,  which  is  cnt  at  about  a  foot's  length  from  the 
body,  is  rolled  up  and  tightly  bound,  the  long  end 
aloiwiing  away  in  about  a  week.  The  ionuit's 
eloutes  are  then  put  on,  in  shape  like  the  robes 
of  a  Buddhist  borae,  or  monk,  probably  with  a 
view  to  deceiving  the  malignant  spirits.  (In  the 
South,  old  garments  warm  m>m  the  wearers  body 
are  pat  round  the  child  in  lien  of  baby-clothes.) 
The  male  and  female  *  gnardians  of  the  bed '  are 
then  respectfally  *  worshipped.'  The  plaomta  and 
its  attacbment  are  plaoecTui  a  bottle,  nermetroally 
sealed,  and  put  under  tiie  bedstead,  or  some- 
times disposed  of  for  the  manufacture  of  pills. 

No  food  is  given  to  the  infant  durins  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  but  at  the  end  of  this  praiod 
three  tea-spoonfuls  of  a  liquid  compounded  of 
materials  representins  the  five  flavours— salt,  sour. 
Utter,  pungent,  and  sweet— are  admiidstered 
before  the  first  drop  of  milk  is  allowed.  The 
infont  is  not  supposed  to  sample  its  own  mother's 
milk  until  it  has  first  been  supplied  from  another 
household,  where  a  baby  of  tne  opposite  sex  is 
being  reared.  A  bowlful  of  this  milk  is  obtained, 
and  artificially  warmed  before  being  given  to  Uie 
ohild.  A  second  bath  is  sometimes  administered 
on  the  3rd  day,  and  a  great  number  of  articles 
are  presented  to  neighbours  and  friends,  each 
symbolical  of  some  good  wish,  and  duck-e^ 
dyed  red  are  also  sent,  with  the  idea  of  advertiamg 
the  fact  of  birth. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  elaborate 
oeremoniai  of  head-shaving  takes  place,  and  the 
various  gods  are  '  invited,'  t.e.  by  onerings  of  food, 
lighted  candles,  fireworks,  etc.  The  baby-hair  is 
shaved  off  with  the  exception  of  a  little  spot  over 
the  fontanel,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  and  is  called 
the  'filial  lock.'  In  the  afteraoou  the  ancestors 
axe  'worshipped,'  and  then  follows  a  feast  to 
whioh  the  neiglibonrs  and  others  are  invited, 
each  guest  arrivmg  armed  with  some  gift,  generally 


some  object  of  saperstitions  use,  such  as  silver 
necklets  or  bangles,  which  are  supposed  to  moor 
the  infant  in  the  harbour  of  life,  in  view  of  the 
terrible  mortality  which  prevails  amongst  young 
children  in  China.  The  child  is  sometimee  taken 
out  for  an  airing  on  this  day.  dressed  in  all  the 
finery  whioh  can  be  imposed  upon  him,  with 
amnlets  and  charms  to  protect  nim  from  evil 
influences — a  row  of  silver-^t  genii  upon  his 
bonnet,  or  perbaps  a  bright  mirror  to  ward  ofi*  the 
evil  eye.  In  some  of  the  country  districts  he  is 
placed ina  boat  and  subjected  to  violent  rooking, 
CO  aoonstom  him  to  the  motion,  or  he  is  earned 
over  a  bridge  in  tiie  hope  that  he  may  have  a 
'rise  in  life,'  and  also  be  able  to  keq>  his  head 
when  high  promotion  comes. 

On  the  fortieth  day  the  mother  goes  to  the  temple 
to  offer  Incense  (in  some  places,  in  the  case  oi  a 
boy  being  bom,  she  goes  on  the  80th  day),  and 
to  acknowledge  the  good  hand  Ot  the  gods  m  her 
safe  delivery  and  happy  fortnne. 

LmnuTOM.— Dfsr  Bsll,  Tkingt  CkltmK  Load.  ISOO; 
Women't  Oonferanoa  In  Otaiiu  oa  Horn*  lAf*  V  CMtua*  ITomM. 

W.  GiLBEBT  WaLSHK 

BIRTH  (Egyptian).— A  tale  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  MiddleKingdom  relates  how  the  wife  of 
the  priest  of  R6  in  a  local  temple  gav'e  Mrth  to 
three  sons  destined  to  be  kings  of  Egypt.  Four 
goddesses,  Isis,  Nephthys,  H6ki  [Mft,  the  frog- 
eoddess,  consort  of  Khnam),  and  MeskhAni  (see 
below),  officiated  as  midwives,  having  diwuised 
themselves  as  strolling  dancers,  wliue  Khnom 
accompanied  them  as  baggage-carrier.  The^  ao- 
oepted  a  bushel  of  barley  for  their  services; 
and  the  mother,  we  are  told,  waa  purified  for 
14  days  (*Le  roi  Khoufoui  et  les  ma^oiens,'  in 
Maspero's  CoiUet  povul.  de  FEgyptt  ancMnne*,  188S, 

6).36-M;  Fetrie,  TafM,  1896,  i.  33ff.).  At 

air  el-Bahari  is  pictured  the  divine  birth  of  Queen 
Hatehepsut  amidst  a  crowd  of  deities  of  birth, 
food,  fortune,  etc.  (Naville.  Deir  tl  Bahari,  189ft- 
1901,  iii,  plates  xlviL^v.),  and  at  Luxor  that  of 
Amenhotep  m.  (€3tampolli<m,  JfoftwiiMu,  ISSt, 
pi.  oocxL-xlL  ;  Gayet,  TempU  de  Louxor,  pL  Ixv.). 

The  name  of  MeskhOni,  the  goddess  perhaps  of 
female  functions,  is  generally  characterized  by  a 
brick,  referring  to  that  which  supported  the  mother, 
or  on  which  tne  ohild  was  laidi  In  Ex  1",  where 
late  Egyptian  onstoms  m^  be  refieoted,  the 
Helvew  women  are  represented  as  delivered  on 
'stones,*  i.e.  bricks  (?)  (of.  Spiegdberg,  Sand- 
gloasm  %.  AT,-p.  19) ;  and  the  Coptic  Apoealwie 
of  Eliot  (4th  cent.  A.D.,  ed.  SteindorfO  still  raers 
to  the  'birth-stool'  as  *the  brick.'  A  wooden 
couch  is  also  figured  earlv  as  the  'determinative' 
of  MeskhOni  as  well  as  m  tiie  birth  aeenes,  and 
probabljT  among  the  wealthy  the  brick  had  aaij 
ceremonial  importance.  The  word  MM,  'brick,*  is 
feminine,  and  the  Inrth-Inick^  figured  with  the 
head  of  a  goddess,  is  present  m  detailed  illustra- 
tions of  the  Psychostasia ;  in  the  Papyrus  of  Ani 
(Brit.  Mas.,  ed.  Budge)  it  is  accompanied  by  Siai 
the  god  of  Fate  ana  uie  goddesses  MeskhOni  and 
ErmAti  (Rnn-t,  'the  Nnxw'):  in  that  of  Anbai 
(Brit.  Mus.,  ed.  Bud^)  two  nicks  with  female 
heads  are  named  Shai  (maso.)  and  ErmOti  reepec- 
tively.  In  a  funerary  papyrus  at  Edinburgh  of 
the  year  11-10  B.C.  the  deofuieed  is  stated  to  have 
completed  the  years  whioh  Thoth  wrote  apon 
his  birth-brick  (Brugsch,  SkintFt  Zwti  bilingn* 
Papyri,  1866);  and  in  the  Westoar  Papyrus,  quoted 
above,  it  is  Meskhdni  who  approaches  each  child 
laid  on  its  brick'cradle  and  pronounces  its  destiny. 

In  stories  dating  from  the  New  Kingdom,  the 
Hathors,  seven  in  number  in  one  text,  pronounce 
the  destiny  ;  these  may  include  the  birth-goddesses 
already  mentioned  (Maspero,  l.c.  p.  61).  Horo- 
scopes have  not  be^  traced  with  certainty  in 
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Egypt  before  the  Soman  age ;  bnt  some  traditi<ms 
aaugned  to  Egypt  the  invention  of  the  art,  and 
there  are  star-tables  in  two  ot  the  royal  tombs  of 
the  New  Eingdcon  at  Thebee  which  may  hare  been 
horoecopee  (Petrie,  Sittory,  vol.  iiL).  The  day  of 
Inrth  was  a  day  of  rejoioing,  bat  nothing  is  known 
of  ceremonies  for  it.  Ciraimdsimi  of  the  child 
was  not  performed  before  paber^.  A  ooUeotioa 
of  gynecological  preaoriptioos  for  medical,  not 
snr^oa),  treatment  dates  from  the  Xlltii  Pyn. 
(Griffith,  KaJiMn  Papyri)  t  and  receipts  lor  a8oer< 
tuning  conceptitm  and  determining  us  sex  or  tiie 
vitality  of  the  in&nt  to  be  bnn  are  foond  in  the 
Ebers  Papyros,  in  a  Berlin  text  pnhlished  1^ 
Bmgscb,  and  in  the  London  and  L^den  Magiou 
Papyrus  of  the  3rd  oent.  A.D.  (Griffith  and  Thomp- 
Erman  has  published  a  coUeetioB  of  speDs 
for  the  nareery  {Zaubertpr'iehe  fSr  JfutUr  und 
Kind,  Berlin,  1901).   The  word  mm,  'to  bear,'  is 

written  ^ ,  properly  three  jackals'  tails  or  skins 
made  into  a  fly-flap,  ^e  name  of  which  had  tills 
Bound ;  but  poadUy  it  was  a  birth  amulet,  for  in 
modem  Nnna  dead  jackals  laid  above  tbe  door 
of  the  house  *re  oonnaered  to  protect  women  from 
misoarriags,  etc  (BbMikman,  in  Mom,  1900,  p.  10). 

IflBixoBi^-SM  tte  iHmMN  ttfooi^t  a*  Httcla. 

F.  Ll.  GximTH. 

BIRTH  (Finns  and  Lapps).— The  only  im- 
lOTtant  ritw  connected  with  birth  among  the 
Finns  and  L^pe  are  those  pniiflcattny  ceremonies 
which  belong  to  what  may  be  called  a  form  of 
baptism  (see  also  Baptism,  p.  872*).  The  existence 
of  a  non-eoclesiastical  form  of  infant  baptism 
among  the  Lapps  is  witnessed  to  by  Norwegian 
missioDariee  oi  the  18th  oentoiy.  The  foQest 
description  of  this  ceremony  is  found  in  E.  J. 
Jeaeeti's  *  Afhandling  om  de  norske  Finners  og 
Lappers  Hedenske  Religion,'  pp.  33-42  (minted 
as  an  Appendix  to  Knnd  Leem^  Betkrivem  omr 
Fmmarkmt  Lapptr,  Vl^l ;  cf.  also  t6.  pp.  496- 
407).  After  the  child  was  brought  home  from  the 
official  baptism  in  church,  where  it  had  received 
a  Norwegian  name,  it  could  not  be  washed  or 
brought  into  contact  in  any  way  with  water  until 
it  was  baptised  anew  with  a  Lapp  name  («am«- 
nabma).  The  pregnant  mother,  who  had  placed 
herself  undsr  tiie  luoteetkm  oi  the  •arakka  {*  creator 
woman*),  had  had  the  name  revealed  to  her  by  a 
deceased  person  in  a  dream,  or  she  had  been  in. 
formed,  by  means  of  the  m&sio  drum,  which  of  the 
deceased  meant  to  come  to  Ufe  again  in  the  child. 
The  baptism  was  not  administered  by  the  magician 
bat  by  a  woman,  usoally  the  mother  hosdf.  The 
so-ealled  rimm-edru  ( '  twig-mother '),  who  must  not 
have  acted  as  Christian  godmother  {Chriit-edne), 
presented  the  child  with  a  ring  or  plate  of  brass 
{nahma-ddeUo),  which  was  thrown  into  the  bap- 
tismal water.  After  the  ceremony  this  piece  of 
Inass  was  placed  upon  the  child  to  be  worn  as  a 
talisman— in  the  case  of  a  scm,  under  the  arm ;  in 
the  ease  of  a  daughter,  upcoi  the  breast.  Before 
tiie  baptism  both  the  child  and  the  water  were 
dedicated  to  the  mtrakka.  Baptism  with  the  Lapp 
name  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  two  sacraments 
of  the  tarakka. 

This  baptism*  which  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
secnre  happiness  and  good  health  for  tiie  child, 
often  proved  insnflScient  If  the  child  fell  rick  or 
cried  a  ^reat  deal,  it  was  once  more  re-baptized 
and  received  a  new  name,  the  so-called  wide-  or 
adde-nabma,  or tai/vo-ruthma  (*  under-world  name'). 
This  fresh  bestowal  of  baptismal  names  might  be 
repeated  again  and  again  in  case  of  sickness,  even 
in  later  years.  It,  too,  was  admimstered  by  a 
woman,  tbe  laugo-«dn«  (*  wash-mother ')j  with 
almost  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  other. 

Wam  mtsr  ma  pooled  into  a  tnm^  and  two 


Mrch  twigi— one  In  its  nataral  condition,  the  other 
bent  into  a  ring — were  laid  in  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  child  was  thus  addreand :  'Thoashaltbe 
as  fertile,  sound,  and  strong  as  the  birch  from  which 
tiiis  twig  was  taken.'  Then  the  copper  (or  silver) 
talisman  was  cast  into  the  water,  witn  the  words ; 
'  I  cast  the  nabma  tkiello  into  the  water,  to  wash 
thee;  be  as  melodioos  and  fair  as  this  brass  (or 
silver).'  Then  came  the  formula :  *  I  baptize  tiiea 
with  a  new  name,  N.N.  Thou  shalt  thrive  better 
frran  tills  water,  in  which  we  make  thee  a  partaker, 
than  from  the  water  wherewith  ^e  priest  baptized 
theeu  I  call  thee  up  by  baptism,  deceased  N.N. 
Thou  shalt  now  rise  again  to  life  and  health,  and 
receive  new  limbs,  "nion,  child,  shalt  have  the 
same  happiness  and  joy  which  the  deceased  enjoyed 
in  this  world.'  As  she  uttered  tiiese  wads,  the 
baptiser  poured  water  three  tunes  on  the  head  oi 
the  child,  and  then  washed  its  whole  body.  Finally 
she  said :  <  Now  art  thou  baptized  adde-nabma, 
with  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  I  will  see  that 
with  this  name  thou  wilt  enjoy  good  health.' 


uiMMUw  una  ywm  f  avw,  ««•  '■tW  tf**^"*!! 

mention  only  of  a  species  of  Lapp  baptism  which 
was  administered  immediately  after  the  church 
baptism,  or  at  latest  within  half  a  yectr,  in  cases 
where  the  child  fell  sick.  In  this  baptism  the 
child  reoeived  a  new  name,  %KU-ntmo,  The 
ceremony  was  performed  on  a  Thursday,  in  the  name 
of  the  three  ohi^  Lapp  gods,  borrowed  from  the 
Soandinavbo^  Bune^,  ^ra-Oallet  (Thor),  ITonil- 
den-Olmay  (Freyr),  and  Bieka-GaOei  (Njordr). 
There  was  a  thnoe  repeated  pouring  of  water  on 
the  child.  According  to  a  sopplementary  note  by 
J,  Kildal,  the  child  was  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Maylmen  Badien  ('world-ruler ').  It  is  stated 
by  S.  Ktldal  {Det  tkandinamake  LittmxturatUkaba 
^icrift«r,  vi  4fiS  f.)  that  the  name  selected  was  that 
of  the  father  or  grandfather. 

Outside  the  sphere  of  Norw^ian  Lapps,  onronly 
information  concerns  a  formeny  Lapp  district  in 
N.  Finland,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  among  tbe 
Finn  new  settiers  on  the  rivers  Kemi  and  Ji,  about 
the  year  1760,  a  re-baptism  with  a  new  name  (uuri 
nin»-katte)  was  not  unknown.  As  late  as  tbo  year 
1803,  a  peasant,  Erik  Lampela  of  Tervola,  who  had 
long  been  an  invalid,  is  said  to  have  caused  himself 
to  be  re-baptized  at  Izak,  and  to  have  recovered 
(J.  FeUman,  AiUtdmingar  undtr  mm  vistelw  i 
Lamtmarktn,  iL  fil-02). 

That  Lapp  infant  baptism  is  an  imitation  o/l  the 
Christian  ordinanoe  is  snffifflenUy  proved  by  the 
existence  among  the  Norwwian  Lapps  of  a  second 
sacrament  of  the  soroAjhs,  wnich  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Eucharist.  A  similar  'nature-woman,'  'oreat- 
rix,'  in  magic  songs  of  the  Finns  is  a  metamor- 
phosed  form  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary;  and  in  like 
manner  tiie  Badien  (fatiser,  wife*  child)  on  the 
magic  drums  of  the  Lapps  stand  for  the  Trinity 
in  Its  popular-CathfJio  form.  Another  Christian 
feature  of  the  ceremony  is  the  thrice  repeated 

Soaring  of  water.  The  use  of  a  talisman  of  brass 
oes  not  point  to  an  ori^^nal  stage  of  Lapp  civiliza- 
tion:  it  is  a  case  of  borrowing  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Scandinavians — a  conolnsion  that  is  confirmed 
the  mention  of  the  three  principal  Scandinavian 
deities.  The  latter  still  survived  in  the  popular 
faith  of  the  Lapps,  and  their  presence  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  wita  a  borrowing  of  infant  baptism 
during  the  Catholic  period  of  Scandinavia.  It  is 
possiUe,  however,  that  Lapp  Infant  haptismhad  al- 
ready been  introduced  by  half -pagan  S<»ndinavians. 

The  baptism  in  question  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  oestowal  upon  the  child  of  the  name  of 
an  ancestor  who  was  supposed  to  come  to  life  again 
in  the  eUld'a  pema.  Tha  datttminatfae  of  a« 
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name  «  rerelatioii  in  a  dieam  or  hy  the  oracle 
of  th«  ma«eal  drum  b  no  donbt  a  primitiTe  Lapp 
oustom.  As  late  as  1S34  the  Finns  under  the 
dominitm  of  Novgorod  (the  Chndea)  had  oracle- 
men  whom  they  sninmoned  to  give  a  newborn  child 
its  name — a  ceremony  which  they  performed  '  in 
theirownpeeoliarway.*  Themaeicianof  theFinn* 
Ugrian  Mountain  Cherenunes  aw>PbB  the  ftdlowinff 
method  in  bestowing  the  name.  Taking  the  child 
in  his  anns,  as  it  is  on  the  j>oint  of  soreamins,  he 
begins  a  list  of  names,  swaying  the  child  to  and  fro 
■s  he  speaks ;  and  that  name  which  he  happens  to 
be  utteringwhen  the  crying  ceases  is  the  one 
selected.  The  magioian  of  the  adjacent  Chu- 
Taasee— a  Flnn-TnrkiBh  hybrid  laoe— is  called  to 
the  child,  and  is  reoetved  with  tokens  of  the  greatest 
respect  hy  the  domestics  and  the  assembled  gnesta, 
who  with  one  voice  express  the  desire  that  he  will 

S're  the  child  a  name  of  good  omen.  He  takes  a 
iwl  of  water  in  his  hand,  mntten  certain  words 
over  it,  and  gives  both  the  mother  and  the  child  to 
drink.  Then  he  works  himself  into  an  ecstasy, 
and  at  last  bestows  upon  the  child  a  name  which 
he  loesses  to  have  received  by  Divine  reralation 
(see  Julius  Erohn,  Suomen  tuvtM  pakemetltinen 
jumatampatvelua,  pp.  104, 109). 
ImuvDsa^-Sae  tbs  nteanoes  thrrafhont  Um  artiola. 

Kaablb  Kbohn. 
BIRTH  (Greek  and  Roman). —  i.  Gre^— 
Amonsst  the  goddesses  to  whom  the  Greek  matron 
prayed  in  her  throes,  Eileathyia,  Hera,  and  Artemis 
are  tJie  foremost  (Preller-Bobert,  Or.  Mythol,  L 
511 C).  After  these  come  a  number  of  others,  e.g. 
the  Hekate-like  Eilioneia  of  Argoe,  to  whom  a  dog 
was  sacrificed  to  ensure  an  easy  deliverv  (Pint. 
Qu.  Bom.  52);  Genetyllis,  who  received,  a  like 
sftcrifioe  (Hesych. «.«. ;  cf.  Boscher,  ii.  1270 ;  Bohde. 
PwcAe.  u.',  1896,  p.  81, 1) ;  the  Nymphs  (Ear.  El. 
e25f.,  of.  F.  O.  BaUentiiw,  J7aniar(<5ft(d:  xv.  [1904] 

L74£)._  Sapeistitious  ceremonies,  originating 
m  the  idea  of  binding  and  unbinding,  whose  pnr- 
pose  was  to  ease  the  birth,  and  whose  agis  and  on^n 
cannot  be  fixed,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iTATxiviii. 
33,  34,  ^ ;  of.  69 ;  see  also  PhUologna.  Ivii  [1898] 
p.  131).  When  the  birth  had  ended  happily,  the 
women  brought  their  clothes  to  Artemis  as  an 
oflGaring  {AntL  PaL  vL  271 ;  sdioL  ad  Call.  Sjfmn. 
i.  77)  t  Artemis  Braoronia  also  received  the  clothes 
of  women  who  had  died  in  childbed  (Enr,  Iph, 
Tawr.  1465  ft),  men  a  child  was  bom  in  Attica, 
if  it  was  a  bojr,  an  olive- wreath  was  hnng  on  the 
enter  door:  ix  a  girl,  a  woollen  fillet  was  used, 
*beoainBe  ox  the  spinning  of  wocd*  (Hesych.  t.v. 
vH^oftm  Ac^pnr).  This  ratioiudiBdo  explanaticm 
most,  of  conrse,  be  discarded;  the  underlying 
artificial  differentiation  is  to  be  r^narded  as  com- 
paratively  late,  if,  indeed,  Heeyohins'  words  oorre- 
spoad  to  facts.  At  any  rate,  a  wreath  with  a 
woollen  fillet  attached  must  be  oonsidered  as  the 
primary  form.  The  fillet  enhances  the  effect  of 
uie  wreath.  The  purpose  of  the  wreath,  which 
still  hangs  on  the  door  at  the  ampkidTomia  (see 
below ;  4^.  EpfaippoB  in  Athen.  p.  370  C),  is  not^  as 
Rohde  (op.  eit.  72,  1)  and  Samter  {FamUUnfette 
der  Gr.  und  Rdm.  87)  suppose,  to  lustrate  the 
house,  *.«.  to  cleanse  it  from  impurity ;  it  is  apotro- 
pmo :  the  luck  which  it  brings  drives  away  ill  luck. 
The  woman  who  is  lying-ui  and  the  newborn 
babe  require  sach  protection,  for  they  are  we^ 
The  numerous  amulets,  with  which  it  is  the  oustom 
everywhere  to  deck  small  children,  have  Uie  same 
purpose.  And  an  olive-wreath  is  expressly  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  protectives  given  to  Ion  by 
his  mother  when  she  exposed  him  f  Eur.  Ion,  1433, 
Kirchhofi).  Aooording  to  the  belief  of  the  Cora 
Indians,  *  the  dead  would  oome  and  barm  the  (new- 
born) babe  if  (the  father)  did  nob  fix  famnohes  of 
the  saimte-tree  into  the  door  (Preiisa,  A.BW  iz. 


[1906]  p.  486).  Fhotins  la^  rtresa  npon  the 
apotropsBie  eharaeter  of  a  similar  rite  {Lex.  m.v. 
^ipfoi),  when  he  relates  that,  while  a  child  was 
being  bom,  the  house  was  p*-'"*-*^  with  pitch  from 
Uiom-bnshes,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  evil 
spirits.*  A  custom  in  modern  Greece  may  serve 
as  an  analogy :  newborn  children  are  rabbed  with 
■aored  ml  In  order  to  protect  tiiem  (Wadumidli, 
D.  alte  €Meeh«Htand  tm  Neusn,  79). 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  hixth,  the  so-called 
an^hidromia  were  oelebrated  (Plat.  Theat.  160  E 
-I-  schol.  ;Harpocr.,Suid.,  Hesych. iParmiuogr. 
iL  278).  Some  one^  probably  the  father  (the  falae 
rexlins  rp^ownu  in  schcd.  Plat.  t.c.  is  exphuned 
by  the  preoeding  wads ;  of.  Preuner,  Sutia-Vetta, 
64  n.),  ran  roui^  the  hearth  with  uie  idiild  in  Us 
arms.  Friends  and  relativee  came,  brtn^^ng  pre- 
sents,  especially  polypi  and  cuttle-fish.  The  women 
who  had  assisted  at  the  birth  and  had  thereby 
become  unclean  (cf.  Stengel,  Kultusalt.*  148) 
cleansed  their  hands  on  this  day.  Banquets  were 
held  (Ephi^pos  in  Athen.  370  D  ;  Eubuloe,  ii.  66  C) ; 
a  special  kind  of  bread  was  baked,  if  we  can  tnut 
the  incoherent  record  in  the  Etym.  Mag.  s.v. ;  a 
saorifioe  was  probably  among  the  oelebrationB 
(Plant  True.  423 f.).  Perhaps  the  father  decided 
on  this  day  whether  he  wished  to  keep  the  child 
or  to  expose  it  (Plat  Thetxt.  I.e.).  HesychiuB 
records  an  important  trait  (t.v.  Spofuitt^tm  ^ftafi) ; 
aooording  to  him  the  rite  of  ranning  round  the 
hearth  was  performed  naked.  This,  too,  is  a  case 
of  ritual  nakedness  (cf.  e.g.  Deubner,  de  Ineub. 
24 ;  Abt,  *  Die  Apologie  des  Apnlejns,'  Beligiont- 
geeeh.  Vert,  und  Vorarb.  iv.  246,  1). 

Opinions  regarding  the  meaning  of  running 
round  the  hearth  are  most  divei^ent.  The  idea 
of  the  deansing  iuBuence  of  the  fire  must  probably 
be  eliminated  (Rohde,  7%  1)  i  the  interpretatimi 
as  an  ordeal  (quoting  Plato,  whose  ciiaile  can, 
however,  not  be  ni^ed,  in  view  of  the  decisive 
data  of  antiquarian  hteniture),  according  to  which 
the  child  originally  lay  in  the  fire  during  the 
amphidromia,  is  improbable  (Gmppe,  Bert,  phiM. 
Wochenschr.  1906,  p.  1138).t  Aooording  to  anne 
others,  Samter  hu  giTai  tbe  oomet  ei^lanation 
{Familienfe^,  61),  uiat  we  find  here  an  initiative 
lite,  which  places  the  child  under  the  protectifmof 
the  domestic  hearth.  But  this  gives  no  reason  for 
the  running.  Yet  with  thu  rite  we  seem  to  reach 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  rites  celebrated  on  this 
day.  By  a  oompariscHi  with  folklwe  parallels,  8. 
BmnaohCOiittw,  my^  et  nligi^,  1008,  L  U7  £) 
has  tendered  it  very  probable  that  tiiia  nmiung 
round  is  to  ensure  fleet-footedness  for  the  child. 

In  Brthoolft  th*  UOnttOl  tlM  ohlld  niiu  ronitd  tlw  clumh, 
whn«  Um  oUld  !■  bdnv  bwtisBd  Inrida,  ao  tbu  It  mj 
leun  to  run  qnloklj.  With  tbii  oomiNtn  tbfl  coatom  noted  m 
Wnttka  h>.  dttaia*  VoamOtrgL*  1»00,  Pl  SMX  in  MOOnUDM 
with  irtiU>i  whan  ntafniDs  tfam  Ot»  tmrirtcnlng,  Um  joaag 
godfather  takea  tha  ohJld  ir&«n  ttuij  airlva  at  tha  boat  door, 
and  qolokljr  miis  with  It  Into  tha  room  to  Iti  mother.  lUi  Ii 
Bnppoaad  to  ansare  that  the  child  win  beoocoe  rwift  (Brandan- 
buTfr),  or  win  laam  walldog  earij  (Bast-PruMia).  In  Mclaneaia. 
magM  fonnola  promota  tha  ohild'a  walkliig  and  talking  (AJtw 
X.  [1007]  p.  aosi.  lha  andant  Mexican  leatlTa]  of  ear>pieTdDg 
glvea  An  interaMiig  analogy.  During  thla  fevtiTal  the  diQdno 
Dom  within  tha  Ian  three  yeara  are  led  round  a  fin,  and  alio 
lifted  up  hl^,  ao  that  ttie;  may  grow  talL  Hie  faaat  ia 
oelebrated  with  a  aacrifloe,  a  banquet  and  danoa  (StoH,  G#- 
$elUMhtiUlm  in  d.  VeOtr^iMogU,  11^ 

Beinach's  explanation  is  very  suitable  to  a  people 
which  gave  its  favourite  hero  the  epithet  woi^r^ 
('  swift-iooted ').  The  derisive  answer  of  Viirtheim 
Ufnmo*.  xxxiv.  [1906]  p.  7301)  is  not  to  ttie  point 
Scenes  iUnstrating  the  ampiwiromia  do  not  exist 
in  Greek  art. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  its  birth  the  child  re- 
ceived its  nam&  'Diis  day,  too,  was  a  festive  me, 
celebrated  with  sacrifloes  and  banquets  for  friends 

■  A  veiT  aitiilolal  •zpIanatlOD  la  giran     Itohdtv  La,  bacaaM 
hs  anderftanda  it  to  be  a  iQStmtIn 
t  Cf.  GMi,  VoriaUt,  IMM.  p.  UB. 
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(Enr.  SI.  liaO,  fr.  S  Nnok*;  Artotoph.  Birda, 
404and0221  +  BobolL  ;  Jjoem,  m.  SO.  70 ;  Demmth. 
xxxix.  20,  22  [aooonung  to  whom  tbda  festiral 
Bifnified  the  official  reoognitioD  of  the  child],  24, 
zL  28,  IriiL  40 ;  Harpokr.  s.v.  ipSofttvo/iiwov  and 
MtKA{«fTati  Heoyoh.  «.t>.  Sttimfv  Sioutr',  Snidaa^ 
«.«.  dn^ttdfua,  StKinpi  ioTidaoi  and  Serarctetr: 
Bekker.  Aneed.  Or.  L  237,  20).  A  cake  called 
jcoflffm  was  baked,  and  was  giveiit  among  other 
wings,  as  a  prize  for  a  women's  dance  that  was 

grformed  on  this  day  (EulnUos  in  AthoL  6d8D). 
leides  the  toith  day  the  sevemth  was  used  for 
giving  the  name  {[Aristot.]  Sitt.  An.  viL  12; 
Hatpokr.  ».v.  ifiSofumtUrov;  Hesych.  «.v.  (pd^uu, 
of.  the  {^86/1^  as  a  children's  festival  in  Lnoian, 
Pmidolog.  16).  The  day  fixed  for  this  festival  has 
varied  in  different  epochs  and  districts,  whereas 
the  amphi^-omia  were  more  important  as  being 
a  speoifleally  religious  cnstom,  and  therefore 
held  to  theii  fixed  day.  For,  whenever  these  are 
said  to  have  been  celebrated  on  the  7th  (Hesych. 
8.V.  Spofudft^tiw  liiMp)  or  10th  (Bohol.  Aristoph. 
Lysittr.  767)  day,  or  are  bronght  into  connexion 
with  the  name-KivingfMhoL  ABstoph.  l.e. ;  sohoL 
Flat.  ThetBt.  160E;  Hesvch.  ».v.  ^t^ip6fua),  this 
is  donbtlcBS  dne  to  a  bfnnder  (cf.  also  Grappe, 
B«rl.  philol.  Woehontehr.  1906,  p.  1137).  The 
schoL  to  Aristoph.  l.c.  evem  oonunits  the  error  of 
snppQBing  a  running  rxnutd  the  child.  (Similar 
mistakes  oooBr  elsewhere  in  our  leoords ;  of.  €.^. 
the  form  r^tfyovnu  above,  mIiaL  Plat,  ^e.)  It  is 
not  wammtule  to  infer  a  ooincidenee  of  amphi- 
drotma  and  3«tfnf  from  Eur.  Et.  654  and  1126 
(Freuner,  ffMtia-Veata,  64,  1).  for  1.  664  cannot  be 
tOToed  into  closer  concord  with  1.  1126.  The  un- 
certain notioe  about  a  sacrificial  feast  shortly 
after  birth  (Bekker.  Anted.  Gr.  L  207. 13)  probably 
refsia  to  the  icmtnf. 

Besides  the  iwesenta  brought  at  the  €m^hi- 
dromia,  tiiere  were  also  so-called  Arn}p(«,  gifts  pre- 
sented to  tihe  child  by  those  to  whom  it  was  shown 
for  the  first  time  (cf.  Spanheim  and  Schneider, 
ad  Call.  Svmn.  iii.  74).  Slaves  also  gave  the 
newborn  baoe  a  present  (Terenoe,  PhSrm.  47). 
Censorinns  (de  Die  Nat.  11,  7)  mentions  the  oele- 
brati<Hi  <d  the  40th  day  after  the  birth  as  a  Greek 
custom.  Even  in  our  time  the  40th  day  is  still 
celebrated  (of.  Wachsmuth,  op.  eit.  73  f.).  But 
this  would  seem  traceable  to  Jewish  influence 
(Wachsmuth,  op.  eit.  74,  7).  The  rocking  of  the 
child  in  the  Xkvoi',  which  is  explained  as  nmbolical 
^ Mannhardt (JfyfAof.  Forteh.,  1884,p.  3<S0f.)  and 
IHetMich  [Mutter  Srde,  101 S. ),  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  Urth-rites.  Not  only  is  the  sense  of  the 
aotitm  not  clearly  thought  out,  bat  for  such  an 
explanation  the  rocking  mnst  form  part  of  some 
rite,  which  it  does  not.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
feet  that  the  babe  was  put  into  the  Xiicvw  is  easily 
explained,  for  it  was  the  natural  object  to  use  as  a 
small  child's  cot  in  a  primitive  honsefaold. 

2.  Roman.— Roman  women  made  offerings  to  the 
Nymph  Egeria  (cf.  the  Greek  custom)  during 
pTMnancy  (FestuB,  p.  77,  10),  to  ensure  an  easy 
birUi.  While  the  cnild  was  being  bom,  Lncina 
and  Diana  (Tertnll.  deAn.39i  August.  Civ.  Dei, 
iv.  11)  or  Numeria  (Varro,  ap.  Non.  362,  34)  were 
called  upon.  A  candle  was  lit  (TertoU.  ad  Nat. 
ii.  11).  as  also  in  Greeoe  in  our  day  a  candle  bum- 
ins  in  the  ^ring-in  room  hqa  the  power  of  repelling 
evu  (Wachsmuth,  op.  eit.  79;  of.  M.  Vaseitx, 
'  Die  Fackel  in  Koltoa  und  Knnst  der  Griechen,* 
Miinchener  Diat.,  Belgrad,  1900.  p.  76f.).  The 
bands  with  which  the  women  were  bandaged  were 
made  near  the  image  of  some  sod.  therefore  prob- 
aUy  in  a  stnetnaiy  (Tertnll.  de  An.  89). 

Whea  Uie  woman  had  bronght  forth  a  child, 
three  men  had  to  stud  round  {eireumira)  the 
thiedwld,  beat  it  with  a  hatohet,  then  with  the 


pestle  of  a  mortu^  uid  then  sweep  it  (August, 
Cw.  Dei,  vi.  9).  This  is  a  cleansing  ceremony, 
which  originally  was  intended  to  beat  the  im- 
purity caused  by  the  birth  (here  felt  as  a  cononte 
matter)  out  of  the  t^ueshold,  and  to  sweep  it  away. 
At  a  later  period  the  ceremony  was  explained 
(Aug.  t.e.)  as  a  protectioa  a^unst  Silvanua, 
who,  as  a  goUin  m  nightmare,  mis^t  trouble  the 
woman  in  childbed,  u  addition,  there  were  three 
special  deities  who  were  re«ardea  as  protectors  of 
mother  and  newborn  babe :  uiterddona  (from  inter- 
ddere),  Pilumnns  (from  pUum),  Deverra  (from 
deverrere)  {ib.y—an  excellent  example  of  the  way 
in  which  gods  grow  oat  of  rites.  Pilnmnus 
(together  with  Picunmus)  even  receives  a  sacrificdal 
meal  (lectve)  in  the  house,  in  order  to  protect  Uie 
woman  in  childbed  (Varro.  ap.  Serv.  Vmy.  Aen.  x. 
76,  and  oo.  Non.  628, 16;  <d.Wimywwk,Saigionmul 
Kultue  aer  Bbmer,  357, 1).  In  the  same  way  Juno 
was  given  a  lectue,  and  Hercules  a  menaa,  after 
the  birth  of  a  boy  (Serv.  Vera.  Bel.  iv.  62) ;  for  a 
whole  week  a  table  was  spread  for  Jnno,  according 
toTertulL(de^n.39).  On  the  last  day  of  the  week 
the  Fa^  Si^Umnda  were  invoked  (of.  Wissowa. 
cp.  eit.  214).  It  is  Dieterich's  merit  to  have 
drawn  our  attention  to  the  custom  described  by 
Augustine  {Civ.  Dei,  iv.  11),  according  to  which  Hie 
newborn  babe  was  placed  upon  the  ground  and 
then  picked  again  (Mutter  Srde,  6£E!) — acustom 
which  may  be  identical  with  the  tollere  or  9%ucipere 
by  the  fatner  (Samter.  op.  ett.  62, 3.  4).  Only,  the 
signification  of  this  wicuHpread  custom  cannot  be 
that  the  child  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
earth  as  a  goddess,  but  that  the  strength  of  the 
earth  is  to  penetrate  into  the  child  and  make  it 
strong  {e.g.  Maroell.  Empir.  32, 20).  A  rite  which 
bears  some  affinity  to  this  consists  in  placing 
the  child  erect  on  the  ground,  thereby  ensuring 
its  upright  growth  (Varro,  ap.  Non.  628,  12; 
Tertull.  de  An.  39,  cf.  ad  Nat.  iL  11 ;  Varro,  ap. 
Non.  632,  18 ;  August.  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  21).  As  m 
Greece,  so  also  in  Rome,  wreaths  were  bung  out- 
side the  door  (Juvenal,  ix.  86). 

When  tiie  first  week  was  over,  the  child  was 
given  its  name  on  the  diee  Iwtricus :  boys  on  the 
9th,  girls  on  the  8th  day  (Festus,  p.  120, 19 ;  Pint. 
Qu.  Bom.  102 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  16,  36 1  see,  further. 
Marqnardt-Man,  Privatlebend.  Burner,  1879,  p.  83. 
6).  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  lustrative 
ceremonies  indicated  in  the  name  of  the  day.  A 
sacrificial  offering  is  recorded  by  Tertull.  [de  Idol, 
16),  who  also  uses  the  appellation  <  Nominalia*  for 
this  day  (/.&).  The  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
boys  and  of  {^Is  is  perliaps  originally  due  to  the 
difference  of  length  of  the  ancient  week,  which 
varied  between  seven  and  eight  days  (Mommsen. 
Bom.  Chronolog.*  229). 

iRaunru.— Chr.  Petsnen,  'Ubar  dto  0«bDitrtaMM«r 
bed  den  OriBOhen,'  JoArb.  /  Uou.  PhOoL,  SmntL  a  U.  (I8M 
28Bfl.:  pTflimflr,  BMti4t-r4tta  (18M),  CSS.;  BMikw-GVIL 
CbiKUM (1877-78),  1).  SOS. ;  Hermuu-BUimiiw,  PHvataiUr- 

GriMh.  w»d  nam.  (isssi^tt.;  Iwsa  MtUler,  PrivauUter. 
MnurS  (ISOSX  UHS. ;  Suntor.  PaTnOim/ttU  d.  Oriteh.  vnd 
BMl  (1001)  69  S.;  ScbBmu 
seot. ;  DuvmbsTE-Sasllo, 


Bfim.  (1001)  69S.;  ScbBmuft-Llpsius,  AlUrtavwr,  U.  (ISOS) 
seot.;  DuvmbsTE-SasUo,  Diet.  Am  cmtiquUta,  L  288 f.; 
Pantj-Wiuowa.  1  IMlt.;  W.  R.  P«t(«,ln  OR  ztL  S80; 


Hwrqurdt.  AAn.  StaalMtmmUmg, lll.iaa5}UC ;  of. tUwi 
faiFlml]r-iniKnm,i.01L  L.  DBCBHBB. 

BIRTH  (Hindu.  litersiylL— Brtih.  mairiage, 
and  death  are  the  three  most  important  events  of 
the  natural  life  j  and  popular  behef  has  surrounded 
them  with  a  nnmbn*  of  ceremonies,  which  are 
designed  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  good 
wishes  and  to  avert  evil  influences.  The  great 
advantage  which  students  of  Indian  philology 
posBowi,  as  oompared  witii  those  of  other  philoh^es. 
oonsiBtB  in  tiie  abnndanoe  of  the  materials  at  ueir 
diqmsal  affording  precise  and  detuled  information 
on  all  the  difibrent  faranohes  of  bidian  ooltnre. 
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The  aots  which  scctHupany  tiie  erenta  of  the 
domestic  lif«  an  describeaespeoiaUy  in  the  Or^ya- 
*&ras,  partljf  in  the  Law-Boo  ks,  or,  m  ciroom- 
etancee  require,  in  medical  works.  These  hooks 
possess  all  the  greater  interest  for  Uie  history  of 
dvilizationi  in  that  the  ceremonies  wliich  they 
describe  go  hack  in  lai^  part  to  a  pre-histonc 
epoch,  and  are  rdated  to  outoms  which  are  found 
in  a  most  primitire  stage  of  hitman  derelopmesb, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  partially  pre- 
•enred  in  India  down  to  the  present  dav.  Into  all 
the  details  of  these  texts  it  is  impfMsible  to  enter. 
The  facts  which  seem  to  he  most  noteworthy  may 
here  be  snmrnarixed. 

The  garbhadhOuM,  *t3M  second  marriage,'  the 
ceremony  of  oonsommation,  which  corresponds  to 
tkeputrtya  vidAi  of  the  medical  texts  (Jolly,  op.  cit. 
it\f.  p.  60),  marks  in  all  cases  the  initial  step. 
Aithoo^h  not  nsoally  referred  to  in  the  Ofhya- 
t^irat,  it  is  known  to  the  Law-Books,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  universal  practice.  The  appropriate 
time  is  liUt  the  days  or  rather  the  niehts  (for  the 
daytime  is  excluded)  from  the  beginnmg  of  men- 
struation until  the  10th  dur,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  lour,  the  11th  and  13th,  and  certain  dates 
especially  named,  t.g.  the  time  of  new  and  full 
moon.  Peculiar  importance  is  attached  to  the 
salectioD  of  the  ncUe^nu.  Yftjfiavalkya,  for 
example  (i.  80),  directs  that  Magh&  and  NlOla  are 
to  be  aToided.  Other  texts,  especially  the  astro- 
nomical, go  atiU  further,  and  dutingaish  between 
OMiftdlations,  the  choice  of  whidi  wul  be  attended 
by  complete  or  partial  success,  or,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  followed  by  failure.  Mann  (iii.  46  ff.),  and 
to  the  same  effect  other  texts  {fi.g.  YAjfiavalln-a, 
L  79),  prescribe  cohabitation  on  the  even  nignts 
fOT  the  man  who  desires  a  son ;  daughters  are  bom 
a«  a  consequence  of  cohaUtation  on  the  uneven 
ni^te.  The  same  texts,  clearly  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  certain  ancient  teachers  of  physiolosy 
(Jolly,  1 89,  p.  61),  represent  the  view  uiat  if  the 
seminal  flnia  preponderates,  a  boy  will  be  bom ;  if 
the  blood  of  menstruation  is  in  excess,  a  female 
embryo  is  formed ;  if  there  is  an  eqoipoiso  of  power, 
tiie  issue  will  he  twins  or  even  a  *  not-man,* '  im- 
potent' (Hanii,  ili  4SI).  Brhaspati  shows  bow  it  is 
possiUe  to  assist  nature,  and  W  the  use  M  oUy 
foods  to  increase  the  male  seea.  If  other  days 
than  those  named  are  chosen,  the  period  e^fter 
the  or  the  actual  days  «  menstonation,  a 
penal^  is  incurred. 

The  woman  is  impure  during  tiie  first  three  days 
of  the  msfiMf;  she  must  avoid  exoes^ve  food, 
laughter,  or  tiie  sight  of  other  men.  Several  texts, 
however,  allow,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  r<u, 
the  nseof  garlands,  scents,  and  betel-nuts.  On  ^e 
fourth  day  she  takes  a  bath,  pats  on  dean  clothes, 
and  at  his  call  appears  adorned  in  the  preeenoe  of 
her  fauaband.  Cohabitation  is  effected  in  an  en- 
olowd  spot,  and  is  subject,  as  regards  the  choice  of 
^aoe,  to  certun  limitatitms.  The  Vif^upurdna, 
for  example  (iiL  11,  17  ff;^,  exolodee  sacred  places 
and  cross-roads.  According  to  some  authorities, 
a  lamp  should  be  kept  burning,  which  is  kindled 
1^  the  woman  at  another  light  with  the  help  of  a 
small  piece  of  wood,  and  may  be  extingnislud  only 
by  her.  The  husband  redtea  the  text,  'May 
vinra  prepare  ^y  womb,'  lays  aside  the  gold  ring 
that  he  may  be  wearing  on  hu  forefinger,  and 
cohabitation  is  completed  while  he  repeats  various 
sacred  texts  on  the  subject,  for  the  details  of 
which  reference  is  made  oy  the  Samak&rartUna- 
mdia  to  the  FaHehtuOyaJea  and  other  works  of  the 
KOimUatfra.  The  medical  texts  are  still  more 
predse  in  details  than  are  tiioee  that  describe  the 
ritoaL 

II  this  ceremony  proves  unsueeossfol,  leoonise  i« 
had,  aeeording  to  the  statement  of  tiie  Of^ife^ari- 


itf(a(acolleotionsupplementary  to  the  G^^offif  nu), 
to  an  act  tliat  serves  the  purpose  of  driving  off  the 
obttroiotxag  pretoM,  or  spirits.  This  is  tiie  so-called 
tUtrdyanetocui,  a  kind  of  offering  to  the  departed 
spirits  or  demons,  by  which  Viwn  ia  ^  'purify' 
the  preta ;  of  the  preta  that  is  supposed  to  have 
assumed  the  form  of  Yima  is  propitiated.  A 
nOmtbalit  ot  offering  to  makee,  is  also  to  be  madc^ 
which  atonaa  for  das  committed  against  snakes  m 
the  present  or  former  births  (a  deadly  Uow,  etc.), 
and  which  is  merely  a  second  offering  to  the  dead 
for  those  who  conceived  of  the  dead  as  existing 
in  the  form  of  snakee.  The  putriyd-ifti,  whiw 
Daiaratha,  for  example,  causes  to  be  offered  iJBagku- 
vamSOf  X.  4),  is  difflarent,  and  is  dengned  to  aeonre 
a  son.  It  consistB,  according  to  tfia  Taittinifm- 
Sathhita,  in  the  i^esentation  of  cakes  to  Agni 
Putravat  and  to  Indra  Putrin. 

The  Purft^as  and  other  texts  prescribe  for  the 
time  ofprtgnaney  a  large  number  of  directions  for 
both  husbuid  and  wife,  which  ate  partiy  of  a  die- 
tetic and  partly  of  a  snpentitioiis  natnreu  Thai^ 
for  example,  the  woman  must  not  batim  in  water, 
or  allow  ner  hair  to  be  loose,  or  lie  with  tiie  heal 
high  or  low,  or  speak  without  adding  an  anspictom 
word,  etc  The  Law-Books  also,  such  as  Yftjfia- 
valkya (iiL  79),  interpose  with  various  rwnla- 
ttons,  making  it  a  dnty,  for  instance,  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  the  woman  during  this  period,  since 
otherwise  the  embryo  would  be  exposed  to  injury. 

Of  other  observances  which  follow  on  conception, 
the  best  Imown  is  the  puthgavana,  the  generatiitt 
of  a  male,  which  takes  place  in  tiie  seocnd,  thin^ 
or  even  fourth  month— as  Pftraskara  says,  *  before 
the  child  stirs ' — and  is  to  assure  tiie  birtii  of  a  scm. 
Here  also,  as  elsewhere,  tiie  selection  of  the  con- 
stellation exercises  an  infiuence  on  the  rite.  But 
a  magical  character  is  most  clearly  stamped  ca 
tihcee  usues  whidi  give  external  expression  to  the 
wish,  ana  seek  to  modify  the  coarse  of  events  by 
means  of  spells.  The  Hiranyake^ins  recite  the 
text,  'Thou  art  a  boll,'  and  place  in  the  hand 
of  the  woman  a  barl^-com,  with  two  nains  of 
mustard-seed, — ^in  obvious  imitation  of  the  male 
generative  omn,--add  a  drop  of  sour  milk,  and 
cause  the  whole  to  be  dnmk  as  the  'generating  <tf 
a  male.*  Or  a  shoot  of  a  Nyagrodha  tree,  hung 
on  both  sides  with  froit,  a  bUde  of  Kuia  gnas,  or 
a  twig  of  the  same  plant,  are  pulverised  and  placed 
by  the  husband  or  other  near  relative  in  the  right 
nostril  of  tiie  woman.  Even  entirely  difierent 
objects  may  be  empk^ed  lor  the  same  pnipoae,  as 
a  silk*wonn  or  a  chip  from  that  ride  ol  the  nortit- 
eastem  sacrificial  post  which  is  turned  towards  the 
fire.  The  inhaling  also  of  the  smoke  from  the  fire 
kindled  with  the  fire-sticks  (ora^)  is  enjoined 
Saihtkdramtnamdld,  p.  815). 

A  further  oeremony,  which  precedes  or  follows 
the  pttiuamma,  is  the  tUmantonnayanot  the  patt- 
ing of  the  hair  of  tiie  head,  which  is  performed  on 
thewoman  when  she  bears  her  first  child.  Yaiioas 
utensils  (in  due  order  or  at  optioa)  are  necessaiy 
for  the  purpose ;  the  quill  of  a  porcu[nne  famished 
with  three  white  spots,  and  a  branch  of  the  Udum- 
bara  tree  or  Fictu  mdica,  bearing  an  even  number 
ol  unripe  fmits,  are  presmbed  by  all  twta.  The 
former  served  to  trace  the  parting,  the  latter  was 
as  a  rule  tied  afterwards  to  the  woman.  Players 
on  the  lute  conduded  the  oeremony  with  songs; 
and  among  these,  according  to  tite  statement  of 
some  texts  (cf.  Hillebrandt,  HitvallitUrahtr,  pp. 
43,  44),  was  to  be  found  a  vaise  giving  the  name  of 
the  native  stream.  The  customs  wete  oleairiy  TSiy 
different  in  the  different  familiea.  Gobhila,  fm 
example,  makes  no  mention  of  the  luto-idayen, 
but  repreeents  Brahman  women  as  sitting  with  the 
young  wil^  and  addressing  to  bar  aaspteioaa  wutda, 
such  as  *  mother  of  hsKMV  *  mother  wIMiigMaiL 
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He  etgoinB  also  the  oookme  of  xioe  and  seeamtim, 
npcm  which  the  woman  has  to  look.  She  is  asked, 
^what  do  you  see?'  and  answers,  'Desoendants.* 
Many  of  these  ciutonis  hare  not  as  yet  leoslTed 
anjr  ethnological  illnstntioiL  and  need  to  be  «x- 
pUined  by  ocHupariaon  wiOi  tlia  rimOar  pnwtioas  vl 
other  peoplee. 

The  actnal  tUliverjf  takes  [dace  in  a  separate 
house  or  room,  into  which  the  male  memnus  of 
the  family  hare  no  right  of  entrance.  At  the 
door  a  fire  is  lighted  to  proTide  for  oxdlnazy  par- 
poses  as  well  as  to  keep  ofi*  evil  spirits.  Hiravya- 
ke6in  (it  2,  8)  directs  taat,  at  the  time  of  delivety 
a  bowl  of  water  should  be  placed  at  the  woman's 
head  and  a  TOryanU  plant  at  her  feet;  and 
enjoins  the  performance  of  Tarions  oeremomes  with 
the  redtation  of  texts,  me  of  which  is  actnallr 
found  in  the  Rigreda  (t.  7^  79),  to  reliere  ana 
expedite  Uie  birth.  Whether  Uie  several  aets  are 
due  to  a  saperstitionB  or  to  a  medical  motive  is  often 
difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the  close  relation 
between  medicine  and  mafpe.  Different  plants  are 
employed  as  embrocations  m  intonsl  remedies; 
othen  are  merdy  hong  np, «  giTon  to  flie  woman 
for  oood  hick ;  and  muts  wtA  a  name  of  masonline 
-  are  pnt  into  her  hand.  One  text  (cf.  Saiiu- 
UnamOld.  p.  8S7)  prescribes  a  definite  amount 
of  snssmnm  oil  to  be  stirred  from  left  to  risht 
with  hUdce  of  Dflrrft  grass,  a  part  given  to  the 
woman  to  drink,  the  rest  ponred  on  ta»  yo«s  and 
the  blades  placed  in  her  hair.  The  Yantrt^rakada 
ordains  for  the  time  of  deUveiy  a  diagram  of  nine 
compartments,  in  which  are  entered  from  the 
N.S.,  N.,  N.  w.,  ete.,  bi  soeeession  the  nnmbers 
8,  3,  4,  etc 

If  the/artv#  it  obttnietml,  a  medical  prsscription 
(ol  Jolly,  /.c.)lay8  it  down  that  the  raffina  is  to  be 
fumigated  by  means  of  the  skin  of  a  black  snake 
or  wuh  owtain  plants,  or  a  particalar  plant  given 
Into  tiw  wraaan's  hand.  Various  embrocations 
fiwditate  tiie  craning  away  of  the  after-birth,  and 
the  same  purpose  is  served  also  1^  a  decoction  in 
which  has  been  steeped,  as  the  most  carious  medi* 
dne,  the  right  ear  torn  from  a  living  male  ass. 
Continaal  fmmigations  with  offerings  of 
and  rice  serve  to  drive  away  the  evu  spirits  which 
at  that  time  imperil  the  life  of  the  woman  and  her 
newborn  child.  Whenever  the  attendants  enter 
the^  must  throw  freeh  fuel  on  the  fire.  The  dimax 
of  danger  is  reached  on  the  tixth  day^  which  up  to 
the  present  time  In  India  is  dedicated  to  the 
Goddess  of  the  Sixth.   This  day  is 


perilous,  because  on  it,  or  shratfy  uter,  the  child  u 
exposed  to  tetanus  through  unskilful  severing  of 
the  navel  •cord  (Jolly).  The  Bili<Uantra  (quoted 
in  tihe  SamakaarareUnamiUdt  p.  846}  knows  of 
more  detailed  r^ulatious,  intended  to  ward  off  or 
eonciliate  this  ^(f^f  and  other  hostile  goddesses. 
It  is  prescribed  that  men  with  swords  in  their 
hands  shall  keep  watdi,  women  sinf;,  lamps  be 
kept  burning,  weapras  and  ohtbs  laid  m  the  house 
of  the  woman,  while  the  fttther  repeata  cm  and 
theeyOMw,  etc. 

For  the  newborn  chUd  ceremonies  of  'anima- 
tioD,'  'endowment with  understanding,'  'tendering 
of  the  breast,'  and  '  naming '  are  observed.  At  the 
first  the  father  must  thrioe  exhale  and  inhale  over 
the  diild,  or  whiepv  into  his  navel  or  right  ear 
some  texts  relatinK  to  a  Ismg  life.  Brahmans  are 
stationed  towards  uie  five  direotions  of  the  heavens, 
and  have  to  say  in  order  prd^,  vydna,  etc. 
Before  this  act  the  boy  is  fed  with  a  food  com- 
pounded of  butter,  honey,  and  certain  other 
materials.  This  last  as  well  as  the  former  'ani- 
niaticm ' are oeremonies irtdoheo  back  to  a  remote 
time,  and|  as  Weber  (InditehB  ^re\ftn,  1868.  iiL  170) 
and  8pd]«r  (JiOfoMrma,  108)  nave  shown,  are 
found  also  among  otiur  peoples.  Hira^Qraketfu's 


instructions  are  to  take  gold,  an  axe  and  a  stone, 
to  hold  the  bc^  over  thmn,  and  give  expression  to 
good  wishes  for  his  lifau  Farther  oeremonies  are 
reoogpixed  by  the  medieal  taxti  (JoDj,  'Medldn,* 
OjIp,  8  48,  p.  88). 

The  mdowamU  voUh  %md»ntamdimg  eonsists  in 
thrioe  whispering  into  the  ear  of  tne  child  the 
words,  '  May  the  god  Savitf  grant  wisdom,'  or  an- 
other text,  or  the  word  vtLeh ;  or  in  Raping  batter 
in  hia  mouth  with  a  golden  vessel,  while  zeelting 
the  text,  '  May  Mitra-Vampa  grant  thee  nnderw 
standing.' 

The  third  oeremcmy  is  the  first  formal  Umdmr- 
imff  of  the  breaet,  when  the  father  lays  the  boy 
on  the  breast  of  the  mother.  The  fourth  is  the 
important  ndmakara^  On  the  giving  of  the 
name  many  peoples  have  laid  great  s&ess  (Brinton, 
Beliffiont  <tfFrimitiv»  Peopiee,  l^,p.  VOL ;  ct 
also  Eroll,  ASW^  vilL  SuppL  p.  49£l);  and  this 
is  no  less  true  of  the  Indians,  who  give  explicit 
directaons  in  the  ritual  and  astronomical  texts. 
The  ceremony  takes  place  usually  on  the  tenth 
day.  The  phonetic  valae  of  the  ehief  name  is  of 
creat  importance,  and  all  tpfanriip  demand  atten- 
tion. The  seoMui  name  ia  an  aatronmnieal  name^ 
whloh  may  be  formed  1^  derivation  by  means  of  a 
suffix,  or  by  simple  masculine  inflexion  of  the  name 
of  the  constellation  (Phalguna,  from  Phalgnnl ; 
Hillebiandt,  Bituallitteratur,  8  16)-  See  Names. 

Immediately  after  the  giving  of  the  name^  tlie 
woman  rises  np,  and  this  may  therefcm  be  re- 
garded as  the  closing  oeremoi^  of  the  Inrth- 
rites. 

Lrmutubl— S>  C  Bom,  BMeee  « eraS,  0»1- 
OQtU,  1888,  V.  ttff. ;  W.  Crooln,  Popfdar  Stttaion  and 
Polk-Lor*  ijfliorUi^m  India,  tww  ad.,  S  vtdi.,  London,  iSOfl, 
L  S04,  277,  tlu  BIbUcwraphj  in  toL  it.  8S7  S. ;  A.  HOlebruidt, 
'RItuftlUUmtar  Indficto  Opfer  nnd  Zftuber,'  Stnwbuif,  1807 
[Onrndriw  dtr  MooKmAmi  Pk^togit  und  AtUrtKm&mO*, 
tU-  S] ;  J-  JoUt,  '  BMiht  and  Htto,'  StrMilmnr,  1886  (it.  il.  8]. 
UKl  'M«dbin/nnMbiinc.  1001  Uh.  UL  10] ;  Honlw  mUUau, 
JMAmotUMt  and  AindtHim*,  ixmdon,  1801 ;  P.  S.  Spai|«r. 
d*  C»rmonia  apvd  Indot,  fua  voeatw  jStakarma,  Lugdan. 
BfttaT.,  1878;  *aM*.«fc4M»».».«i«  'In  JlnandiUranuuMMrta* 
mutUvoft,  Poona,  UOB,  t  vota.,  which  conUln  k  ooUaotion  of 
Ofttft  from  MuUtr  snd  liter  wuroea,  wbtob  brnn  boeo  laigtlx 
diawn  npon  la  the  pnaent  utioU.  Tba  orioinal  texu  tn 
tnnilatad  in  8BB,  vola.  xxix.  xxx.,  '  Ortm-Sutraa,'  tr.  H. 
OUsnbaig  mmI  F.  lUx  MOlkr ;  toIi.  U.  xlv?!  BuredUw*  of  tlw 
AxjwL-  tr.taO.  BAUwi  voL  Tfi.  * Initltataa  ot  VUma,'  tr.  br 
J.  Ml7i  TCl.  XXV.  'Iban,'  tr.  bgr  a  BOUw;  vol.  aszUL 
•  MliMr  lAwAwAs,*  tr.  b/  J.  Jtrilf. 

A.  HlLLSBRAKDT. 

BIRTH  (Hindu,  popular).— A  Hindu  woman, 
when  the  time  of  her  delivery  is  at  band,  lies  in  a 
room  on  the  ground  fioor,  on  a  cot  which  most  be 
sbnng  with  hempen  oord,  and  not  with  the  cotton 
tape  which  is  used  for  ordinary  beds.  In  the  room 
is  placed  some  iron  article  (iron  being  a  powerful 
averter  of  evil),  and  the  woman  lifts  with  her  head 
to  the  north  or  east,  as  do  all  Hindus,  for  the  other 
cardinal  points  are  dangerous.  Should  the  delivery 
be  delayed,  it  is  believed  that,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
cautions taken,  the  powers  of  evil  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and,  with  a  view  to  brin^;ii^  their  workhig  to 
nought,  the  lying-in  woman  is  advised :  (a)  to  sell 
that  piirt  of  the  floor  on  which  her  cot  stands,  so 
that  the  evil  spirits  may  be  led  to  believe  that  they 
have  to  do  with  the  purchaser  (the  midwife),'who 
on  account  of  her  very  low  caste  is  immune  from 
evil ;  {b)  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  household 
god,  or  the  ftunily  guru  (spiritual  guide),  or  of  some 
sati  (woman  who  has  immolated  herself  on  the  pvre 
of  her  husband)  who  is  famous  on  account  of  ner 
act  0^  wifely  devotion ;  (e)  to  drink  the  water  with 
which  a  charm,  written  by  a  Brahman,  has  been 
washed  off",  or  that  in  wtuch  the  feet  of  her  hus- 
band, her  motiMT-in-law,  or  a  young  virgin  have 
been  waahed;  (ifl  in  regions  in  which  rice  forma 
the  staple  diet  of  the  people,  to  step  seven  times 
over  the  rioe-poonder,  this  oehig  supposed  to  basta 
labonr. 
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In  taeaj  cases  there  is  bonnd  on  the  belly  of 
the  lying-in  woman  a  charm,  written  by  a  '  skilful 
man.  This  may  be  a  doable  e^ailateral  triangle, 
or  a  edleetion  ot  magio  wtnds  noh  as  this : 


hrAn 

lir6in 

Hftswof  the  woman 
towTittoahm. 

kUn  kktai 

hrflm 

kflm  kOm 

The  above  oharm  is  so  {towerfol,  that,  were  it  botmd 
on  the  woman's  loins,  mstead  of  m  her  belly,  she 
would  never  be  delivered ;  so  the  present  wnter 
was  assuied. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  it  is  placed  in  a 
grsin-aifting  tray,  in  which  have  been  put  cow- 
dang,  ashes,  turmeric,  and  a  few  coins,  and  is 
sprinkled  with  water.  If  it  be  a  man-child  that 
luu  been  bom,  a  brass  tray  is  beatm  to  scare  awav 
evil  spirits ;  and  as  this  is  never  done  on  tihe  birta 
of  a  girL  whose  sex  protects  her  i^ainst  evil,  the 
men  of  the  familj|  know  when  a  boy  is  bom,  and  fire 
gons  to  show  their  joy.  Until  the  placenta  Is  ex- 
pelled, every  one  in  the  lying-in  room  most  keep 
silence,  lest  the  placenta  again  ascend  into  the 
womk  As  soon  as  the  aftei^lnrth  is  expdled,  the 
ohild  is  washed  with  warm  water,  dried,  and  la^ 
oa  tiie  oot  beside  the  mother,  after  the  midwife  has 
passed  her  little  finger  into  its  nostrils  and  anus, 
to  widen  these  apertures  so  that  the  child  may  not 
suffer  from  shortness  of  breath  or  constipation. 
The  umbilical  cord  is  tied  in  two  places,  alraut  4  cm. 
from  the  navel,  and  out  between  these  with  an  iron 
knif^  or  a  strip  of  the  outer  skin  of  the  bamboo, 
as  so<m  as  the  placenta  is  expelled.  The  placenta 
is  then  put  into  a  hole  which  has  been  dug  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  and  a  hre  is  lighted  on  the  spot 
and  kept  burning  for  four  or  five  days.  While  the 
placenta  is  being  disposed  of,  the  head  of  the  lying- 
m  woman  is  bonnd  up,  and  she  is  fnmigated  wiui 
the  smoke  of  the  bommg  seeds  of  Carum  copticum, 
which  have  been  thrown  on  a  brazier.  This  is  placed 
under  her  cot,  and  is  kept  there,  however  hot  the 
season  of  the  year,  for  ten  days.  The  doors  and 
windows  of  the  room  are  kept  shut,  and  l^ht  is 
givra  by  an  oil-dip  lamp,  which  is  kept  alight 
night  and  day.  As  the  clothes  soiled  by  the  dis- 
ohai^es  incidental  to  deliveiy  are  not  removed  till 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  lying'in  room,  when  the  shade  temperature 
is  41°  C,  may  be  guessed.  The  woman  may  drink 
only  of  a  decoction  of  ginger,  cloves,  and  the  seeds 
of  Carwn  eopticum  and  Belieterea  isora,  in  which 
have  been  boiled  some  copper  coins.  The  pot  in 
which  the  decoction  is  prepared  is  touched  by  seven 
boys  if  tiie  infant  be  a  boy,  and  by  seven  unmwried 
if  it  be  a  girl ;  these  children  receive  sweet- 
meats for  their  services. 

When  the  astrologer,  to  whom  news  of  the  Inrth 
has  been  conveved,  comes  to  the  house,  he  takes 
the  data  on  which  the  calculation  of  the  child's 
horoscope  is  to  be  based,  and  fixes  the  time  at 
which  the  infant  is  to  be  put  to  the  breast  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  at  which  the  motiwr  may  be 
fed  :  for  four  days  if  she  have  borne  a  boy,  luid  for 
five  if  she  have  borne  a  girl,  she  will  M  ^owed 
only  sweetmeat  balls  made  of  coarse  sugar,  long 

Eepper,  ginger,  coco-nut,  saffixin,  gum  acacia,  eta 
Eer  ordinary  food  she  may  not  have,  because  dar- 
ing this  period  the  low-caste  midwife  stays  in  the 
room  with  her. 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  soiled  clothes  are 
removed  from  the  room  and  given  to  the  washer- 
man to  be  washed.  The  mother  and  child  are  then 
bathed  by  the  midwife  in  water  in  whitdi  the  leaves 


of  Ute  Nim  {Asadirachta  indiea)  have  been  boiled, 
after  which  she  takes  some  of  the  water  in  the 
hollow  of  her  right  hand,  and  waves  it  seven  times, 
with  the  snn,  round  the  head  of  the  mother,  in 
whose  lap  the  chUd  lies,  and  then  throws  the  water 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  door  of  the  room.  In 
some  castes  this  water-waving,  which  is  designed 
to  avert  evil,  is  done  only  three  tdmee.  Afterwards 
the  mothet'  sits  on  the  oot,  from  which  the  soiled 
bedding  has  been  removed,  with  the  child  in  her 
lap,  and  dries  her  hair  in  the  smoke  of  the  seeds  of 
Carum  eopticum,  which  have  been  thrown  on  the 
brazier :  the  hair  is  believed  to  be  a  favourite  point 
of  entrance  of  evil  into  the  body.  On  this  day  all 
the  earthen  pots  that  are  in  the  house  are  thrown 
away,  and  a  feast  is  givui,  to  which  men  of  low 
caste  are  invited,  as  on  the  trath  day  after  a  death 
(see  Death  [Hindn]).  Of  the  food  prepued  for  this 
feast  the  mother  is  given  a  small  quantity,  and  on 
the  following  day  she  returns  to  her  ordinary  diet, 
the  midwife  being  dismissed  and  her  place  tdken 
b^  the  barber's  wife,  who  does  not  live  in  tlu 
lying-in  room,  as  the  midwife  did  during  her  term 
of  office ;  but  the  mother  may  not  eat  alter  sunset, 
the  time  at  which  the  influenoe  of  evil  is  most  to 
be  feared,  until  thirty  days  have  elapeed  from  the 
date  of  her  delivery. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  astrologer  Iwings  tb»  horo- 
scope of  the  child,  and  on  it  are  pnt  some  blades  of 
grass,  on  which  are  sprinkled  a  tew  drops  of  water, 
and  then  water  with  which  turmeric  has  been  mixed ; 
then  a  few  grains  of  uncooked  rice  are  scattered  on 
the  horoscope,  and  the  name  of  the  ohild  is  chosen 
the  father  from  a  few  names,  appropriate  to  the 
time  of  birth,  which  the  astrologer  reads  out.  This 
name  becomes  the  ceremonial  name  of  the  diild, 
whose  ordinary  name  is  that  given  to  it  1^  a  cer- 
tain woman-member  of  the  family,  whose  relati<ai- 
ship  varies  in  difierent  castes. 

After  the  tenth  day  the  family  bexber  is  smt 
round  to  announce  the  birth  to  niends  and  rela- 
tives at  a  distance.  He  presents  to  those  to  whom 
he  bears  the  nsws  sweetmeats  msde  of  coarse  sugsr, 
clarified  butter,  almonds,  raisins,  oooo-nnt,  etc, 
which  have  bean  prepared  at  the  bouse  in  which 
the  birth  took  place ;  and  it  is  taken  to  be  a  grave 
insult  to  omit  to  send  these  sweetmeats  to  any  one 
who  can  claim  the  right  to  receive  them. 

From  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  till  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  may  be  bathed  only 
on  Wednesday  or  Sunday ;  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week  its  oody  is  anointed  with  nmwimnm  ml, 
with  which  some  castes  mix  turmeiie,  which  finun 
its  colour  is  an  averter  of  eviL 

LmuTDBa.— H.  A.  SoM, '  Hindu  Birlli  ObsemaoM  in  tbe 
PuDtab,'  in  JAI  xxztU.  (IMT)  p.  SSO ;  W.  D.  Sotberlud, 
to  MUneUiur  nMd.  WoduiueiiT^  1900;  wd  the  titmtnrB 
appended  to  tba  pnvioas  artiole. 

W.  T>.  SUTHBBLASD. 

BIRTH  (Jewish).— I.  BiWcaL~il)Notiont 
and  praetiees  surrounding  eKUdbirth. — The  mys- 
tery of  Mrth  and  procreation  is  mphemistically 
expressed  in  the  Bible  by  *  knowing.'  '  And  Adam 
knew  Eve  his  wife ;  and  she  conceived,  and  bare 
Cain '  (Gn  4'),  is  the  first  statement  in  the  fiiUe  re- 
garding conception  and  birth,  though  a  little  eariier 
Uie  condition  is  laid  down,  *  I  wUI  greatly  incream 
thy  pain  and  thy  conception ;  in  pain  thou  shalt 
hrmg  forth  children  '  (Gn  3").  Nothing  fnrttier  is 
found  in  the  Bible  as  to  the  first  stsges  of  human 
life,  before  it  enters  the  world  in  a  concrete  fOTm. 
Many  speculations  were  rife  at  a  later  period  about 
these  stages,  and  legends  have  been  handed  down 
concemu^  the  life  of  the  child  in  the  motho's 
womb,  l^e  pains  and  pangs  of  travail  are  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  prophets,  and  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  to  express  the  throes  of  a  new  tdrUi  ofnataoiu 
and  of  the  heavens.  AeeordingtoExl"'-,q)ecially 
trained  women  asristed  in  cmldbizth,  which  took 
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place  on  the  birth-stool,  on  which  the  midwires 
bad  to  look,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
newborn  babe  was  a  male  or  a  female.  Moreover, 
we  leam  that  the  *  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  tiw 
Egyptian  women ;  for  thej  are  lively,  Kod  are  de- 
livered ere  the  midwife  come  onto  them '  (Ex  l'*'^). 
Cases  of  difficult  aad  dangerone  birtlu  are,  however, 
also  recorded  in  the  BiUe,  in  some  of  which  the 
iBsne  was  fatal  to  the  mother.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Rachel  (Gn  36*'},  and  with  the  wife  of 
Phinehas,  who  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son ;  for 
she  heard,  whilst  in  the  throes  of  delivery,  of  the 
untimely  deaUi  of  her  hosband  (1  S  4>^).  While 
stall  in  the  womb,  children,  according  to  Biblical 
tradition,  were  believed  to  be  foUy  oonsciouB: 
Jacob  and  Esau  'stmg^ed  together  within  her' 
(Gn  2EP) ;  and,  when  Tamar  was  delivered  of 
twins,  the  children  came  ont,  not  like  Jacob 
holdinK  the  heel  of  Esaa  in  his  hand,  bnt  one 
imt  ont  his  hand  first,  and  then  draw  it  hael^  and 
then  the  brother  came  forth  first  <Qn  SS*"-).  Other 
cases  of  iire^fular  birth  and  theax  treatment  will  be 
dealt  with  later  on.  For  it  is  neceeeary  to  follow 
np  the  references,  as  mnch  aeposrible,  m  some  his- 
torical order,  treating  the  Biblical  period  prae^BaUy 
as  one  for  onr  porpoee. 

(2^  JFruMiangat  a  fifoMMw.— To  have  a  large 
&iDily  was  (and  is  s^)  oonsidered  a  great  blessing. 
The  very  first  blesring  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  creation  of  man  is :  *  Be  fndtfol,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth'  (Gn  1*");  and  the  refer- 
ences throaghout  the  Bible  to  this  blessing  of  a 
large  family  and  to  the  reverse — the  misfortone 
of  childleBsaesft— we  munenms.  That  woman  is 
pnused  in  the  gates  who  has  a  large  family, 
especially  of  sons  (Pr  31"),  and  the  barren  sits  as 
a  mourner  in  the  midst  of  the  festive  gathering 
(1 S  1').  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  Leah,  Hannah 
and  Peninnah,  and  others  are  cases  in  point.  Bar- 
renness and  widowhood  stand  on  the  same  plane ; 
boUi  are  objects  of  tdty  and  commiseration.  No 
wonder,  tlierefore,  tnat  from  the  very  beginning 
means  were  songht  to  remove  this  reproach  and  to 
set  children.  The  d^da'lm  of  Gn  SO^**-  have  been 
^entified  with  mandragora,  a  fmit  credited  with 
specific  qoalities  for  fraitfulness.  Bnt  in  the  Bible 
the  belief  is  more  prominent  that,  means  of 
ptayu  and  intercession,  barren  women  oonld  obtain 
children.  Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  on  behalf  of 
Rebecca,  because  she  was  barren  (Gn  26**}.  When 
Baohelwasangry  with  Jacob,  he  replied  :  'Am  I  in 
God's  stead,  woo  hath  withheld  from  thee  the  fmit 
of  the  womb  ! '  (Gn  30*) ;  and  later  on  (30») :  '  And 
God  remembered  Rachel,  and  God  hearkened  nnto 
her,  and  opened  her  womb.'  Similarly  in  the  case 
of  Hannah  (1  S  I).  The  same  agency  conld  work 
also  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  dose  the  womb 
of  the  ODoe  fruitful,  and  render  them  bcuren. 
So,  when  Abraham  prayed  to  God,  'God  healed 
Alnmelech,  and  his  wife,  and  his  maidservants ;  and 
they  bare  children.  For  the  Lord  had  fast  dosed 
up  all  the  wombs  <rf  the  house  of  Alnmelech'  (Gn 
SO"*-). 

No  other  means  an  mentioned  in  the  KUe  for 
asaisMag  women  in  obtaining  diildren.  Nor  do  we 
find  remedies  or  precautions  mentioned,  or  aught 
elssj  preceding  the  birtb.  The  children  were,  no 
doubt,  bom  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  ctiild 
lay  first  on  the  ^oond.  Then  it  was  washed  in 
water,  mbbed  with  salt,  swaUied  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  given  to  the  mother  to  be  snekled 
(Ezk  16*).  OceasionaUy  a  wet  nurse  is  mentioned 
m  the  BiUe,  like  Deborah  the  nurse  of  Rebecca 
(Gn  35"),  or  the  mother  of  Moses,  who  was  taken  by 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  to  suckle  the  child  found 
in  the  nver  (Ex  y-*). 

(3)  Uncieannut  of  th»  mo<A«r.— The  birth  of  a 
ehila  made  the  mother  nnolean,  in  the  first  place. 


for  seven  days ;  and  then,  if  it  was  a  son,  thirty- 
three  days :  and  if  a  daughter,  oxty-six  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  lustration  or  purification  took 
place,  and  the  woman  Imught  an  offering  to  tb» 
Temple  (Lr 

(4)  Primogeniture. — ^Although  the  mother  is  un- 
clean after  giving  birth,  none  of  that  uncleanness 
attaches  to  the  newborn  child.  On  the  contrary, 
the  firstbom,  that  which  'openeth  the  womb,'  is 
consecrated  to  God,  be  it  human,  be  it  animal. 
The  firstborn  enjoyed  special  privileges,  and  al- 
ready, in  the  patriarchal  time,  had  the  ri^ht  of 
leader.  He  probably  bad  also  preference  in  in- 
heritance above  the  other  members  of  the  family 
(cf.  Jacob  and  Esau).  In  the  last  dispositions  of 
Jacob  (Gn  49),  Reuben  is  deprived  ot  his  privi- 
leges of  primogeniture ;  and,  although  not  expressly 
stated,  tne  double  portion,  which,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  was  fpyen  to  the  firstborn,  is 
tiiere  given  to  Joseph.  This  is  made  evident  in 
1  Ch  ^.  The  firstbom  at  a  certain  time  was  in- 
vested with  sacramental  rights ;  later  on,  his  place 
was  taken  by  the  Levi  tea.  The  male  firstbom  was 
originally  the  family  priest.  The  dedication,  as  in 
the  case  of  iiamuel,  was  evidently  to  the  service  in 
the  Temple.  Traoes  of  sacrifice  of  the  firstbom 
male,  iffactised  W  the  nations  living  in  f^estine, 
are  f6nnd  in  the  Bible,  but  were  conaemned  1^  the 
Law.  Since  the  Levites  took  the  place  of  the  first- 
bom, these  were  '  redeemed '  at  the  completion  of 
thirty  days  after  birth  (see  art.  Bedehftion). 
The  Buocession  to  the  throne  and  to  the  office  of 
high  priest  went  to  the  firstbom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Solomon,  who  took  the  place  of  Adonijah 
(1  K 1"^),  and  of  Eleaxar  through  the  death  of  liis 
elder  brothers  (Lv  lO*^).  The  priestly  character 
of  the  firstbom  has  to  a  certsdn  extent  been  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  Synagogue,  where,  in 
the  absence  of  Levites,  a  firstborn  present  washes 
the  hands  of  the  Kohanim  (descencuuits  of  Aaron) 
before  they  asootd  the  rostrom  in  front  ct  the  Ark 
to  bless  the  oongr^ation. 

(5)  ^aminjrfA«cAtf(i.---After  an  indefinite  period, 
ranging  from  one  to  three  years,  the  child  was 
weaned,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  by  some 
public  festivities  (Gn  21^  Ex  2"*).  From  the  time 
of  Abraham  onwards  the  male  child  was  circum- 
cised on  the  eighth  day,  but  it  is  not  clear  from 
the  Biblical  account  >vhether  the  name  was  given 
on  that  occasion.  In  many  instances  the  name 
was  settled  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  had 
a  symbolical  meaning ;  and  on  other  ocoadons  it 
haa  a  commemorative  character,  being  connected 
with  events  at  the  birth.  Examples  of  the  former 
are  Isaac  (Gn  21"),  Immanuel  (Is  7"),  or  Jezreel 
(Hoe  1*);  of  the  latter,  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob — nay, 
his  own  name  and  that  of  Esau,  etc.  Kowhere  is  a 
definite  date  mentioned  for  the  giving  of  the  name. 
Nor  do  we  find,  except  in  rarecasee,  a(£ui^of  name; 
e.g.  when  a  king  ascends  the  throne,  his  name  is 
sometimes  slightly  or  altogether  changed.  In  the 
case  of  girls,  names  of  animals  are  often  taken  as 
protol^fpes :  thus  Baehel,  Tamar,  Zipporah  { '  lamb,' 
'palm  tree,'  'Urd'),inMditiontootner  mnbolioal 
names.  In  later  times,  but  still  within  tne  period 
covered  by  the  Bible,  the  grandson  often  gets  the 
name  of  the  grandfather,  such  as  (2  S  8*')  A^uneleoh, 
son  of  Abiatnar,  son  of  Ahimeleoh. 

A  few  more  detuls  concerning  birth  and  early 
infancy  conld  be  gleaned  from  the  Bih\%  but  they 
would  not  carry  our  knowledge  much  further.  The 
above  brief  sketch  was  absolutely  neoeesaxy  for  the 
understanding  of  thedevelopmentwhich  took  place 
in  the  course  of  subsequent  centuries.  The  Bimioal 
data  form  the  starting-points  or  the  Justification 
for  legends,  beliefs,  and  practices  which  cluster 
round  the  birth  of  children.  Each  of  their  stages 
is  governed  entirely      the  details  found  in  the 
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ffible.  Som«  hare  been  greatly  expanded ;  otiien 
hare  been  interpreted  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and 
for  a  number  of  praotioee  torroved,  no  doubt, 
from  other  nations,  or  Barrivala  of  popular  habite 
and  moods,  a  support  has  bem  sought  in  the 
Texaei^  and  preoedoita  fbund  in,  or  teiul  into,  the 
Bible.  The  people  did  not  stnajr  the  Soriptores 
with  any  critical  intent,  and  what  is  found  written 
down  therein  was  the  hallowed  example.  The  way 
in  which  we  may  feel  inclined  to  interpret  those 
facts  did  not  obtain  with  the  people.  It  is  now 
for  us  to  follow  that  tradition  in  Uie  spirit  in  whkh 
it  was  nudentood  and  accented  by  the  pec^e^  and 
upon  the  lines  along  which  it  developed!. 

a.  Poat-BiblicaL  —The  second  penod,  stretching 
from  the  1st  cent,  down  to  modem  times,  embraoee 
a  variety  of  practices,  of  which  few  may  claim 
universal  acceptance.  Some  may  have  belonged 
to  one  country  only  or  to  one  penod ;  <^hers  were 
nerhapa  more  widely  spread.  A  good  many  ot 
these  praetioes  are  now  known  cmly  from  books, 
and  are  little  followed  in  modem  life.  Othen 
have  not  yet  been  sufBclently  sifted  and  verified 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  followed.  They 
cover  a  large  area— Western  Asia,  North  Africa, 
and  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  some  instances  it 
can  be  proved  that  a  more  modem  author  has 
simply  copied  older  texts,  and  embodied  these  in 
his  collection.  An  endeavour  will  here  be  made 
to  present  the  data  in  some  chronological  order, 
takmff  first  the  references  found  in  the  Mishna  and 
the  Talmud  and  other  older  Babblnioal  writings 
from  the  1st  to  the  5th  oent.,  and  then  proceeding 
to  works  from  the  6th  to  the  18th,  finishing  with 
a  few  quite  modem  practices,  following,  aalar  as 
possible,  the  order  of  the  BiMical  data. 

(1)  Beliefs  e(mnseted  wUh  the  pn-natal  period  of 
the  chilli  existence. — The  mystery  of  birth  is  now 
no  longer  veiled.  In  Talmudical  times  the  notion 
emerges  that  a  special  angel,  '  Lailah,'  presides  at 
the  very  beginning  of  conception,  and  tnrongh  his 
intermediation  the  emhiyo  is  brought  before  the 
Divine  throng  where  hia  future  is  decided  upon, 
his  statirai  in  fife  is  determined,  and  ^so  whom  he 
is  going  to  marry.  At  the  bidding  of  God,  a  spirit 
enters  the  sperm,  and  then  it  is  returned  to  the 
womb  of  the  mother.  There  the  child  lies  foldeid 
up  with  its  head  between  its  knees.  Two  angels 
watch  over  it.  A  light  hums  over  its  head,  by 
which  it  sees  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
oUm.  In  the  morning  an  an^  carries  it  into 
Paradise,  and  shows  it  all  the  nghteous  who  had 
lived  a  good  life  in  this  world ;  and  in  the  evening 
he  takeu  it  to  hell,  and  shows  it  the  torments 
of  the  wicked.  Finslly,  he  orders  the  child  to 
come  forth,  and  he  strikes  it,  thraeln^  extinguish- 
ing the  light,  and  oaonng  it  to  forimb  whatever  it 
had  seen  whust  in  the  womb  of  uie  mother  <cf. 
Ckromdeqf  Jara&meel,  ed.  Gaster,  ch.  ix.  pp.  19  ff. 
and  IxliiffT).  A  later  legend  adds  that  the  inden- 
ture on  the  upper  Up  under  the  nose  is  the  place 
struck  by  the  angel ;  hence  that  indenture.  What- 
ever the  child  hereafter  learns  is  merely  a  remem- 
branoe  of  the  knowledge  acquired  during  its  life 
as  an  embryo.  Anotiier  eqniaUy  ancient  treatise 
contains  an  anatomical  description  of  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  bodyof  the  cnild  and  the  obanges 
during  gestation.  But,  in  spite  of  the  direct 
Divine  influence  assumed  here  on  the  shape  of  the 
ohild,  other  traditions  say  that  external  influences, 
eiveoially  at  the  monthly  lustration,  had  a  decided 
effect  upon  the  shape  and  the  mentality  of  the 
ofispring.  An  ancient  legend,  preserved  in  many 
versions,  tells  how  the  superhuman  bwu^  of  the 
high  priest  Ishmael  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
mother  had  returned  to  the  bath,  time  after  time, 
after  meeting  first  a  pig,  then  a  dog,  and  then  an 
ass.   Each  tune  after  such  an  animal  which  would 


have  had  an  erU  inflaenoe  had  met  her,  she  re- 
turned, until  at  last  Mefa^oo,  the  Angel  of  tiie 
Face,  came  and  met  her  on  the  way  home,  and  she 
tiien  conceived  and  hem  a  son  as  Beautiful  as  the 
countenance  of  that  angeL  The  meeting  with  a 
dos  has  the  effiaet  of  ™Jring  the  child's  laoe  like 
a  dog's;  that  with  ui  ass  would  make  tiie  child 
stupid ;  and  that  with  a  pig  would  cause  the  child  to 
have  unclean  habits.  For  that  reason,  B.  Johanan 
placed  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  batb-hoose,  so  that 
the  women  returning  home  should  look  at  him,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  beanty.  As  a  proof  of  such 
influence  is  adduced  the  expoiment  of  Jacob  with 
the  sheep  (6n  30").  The  blaokvdfe  of  an  Ethiopian 
king  was  delivered  of  a  white  ohild ;  the  father 
suspected  the  mother,  but,  having  been  asked  by 
B.  Akiba  whether  there  were  white  images  in  his 
bed-dianiber,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  This, 
then,  said  R.  'Akiba,  was  the  reason  why  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  white  child.  The  same  motive 
appears  in  the  Sthiopiea  of  Heliodorus.  Otho- 
ailments  in  children  are  also  due  to  the  careless- 
ness or  callousness  of  the  parents  during  the  period 
of  impurity.  Leprosy  is  one  of  the  results,  and 
dumbness  and  deafness,  as  well  as  other  infirmities. 
A  woman  may  not  cut  her  nails  during  the  period 
of  her  impurity  and  drop  them  on  the  ground,  lest 
a  man  tread  on  them  and  be  stricken  with  boila 
The  children  may  also  be  so  affected  during  gesta- 
tion as  to  be  changed  into  animals  or  birds,  or  even 
locusts ;  wherenpon  the  woman  miscarries,  and  Iter 
ritual  status  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  human 
form  which  the  thing  born  has  (Mishn.  Niddah, 
iii.  2 ;  cf.  Ch.  M.  Horowitz,  Uralte  Toseftas  .  .  . 
autdemSS  JahrhMndert,  Krakan,  1890,  jNunm). 

(2)  FruUftdneet.. — Means  are  mentioned  to  me- 
vent  barrenness.  The  women,  we  are  told,  mocked 
the  wife  of  Manoah  ( Jg  13),  and  said  to  her :  *  If 
vou  wish  to  get  children,  tsJce  the  skin  of  a  fox, 
oum  it  in  fire,  take  the  ashee  and  mix  them  with 
water,  and  drink  of  that  water  three  dsjs,  three 
times  each  day,  and  you  will  getachild'CHorowits, 
op.  cit.,  p.  19).  *  If  a  man  is  bewitched,  and  camurt 
bathe  (ntual  or  lustraUon  bath  T),  a  recipe  is  givoi, 
consisting  of  garlic  and  onions  and  the  root  of  kola 
and  the  tail  of  remuea  fried  on  the  fire ;  leek  is 
boiled,  and  the  other  ingredients  are  mixed  with 
the  lf»ek-ffater ;  the  patient  drinlcs  of  this  mixtnre 
for  three  days,  and  is  cured '  (it.  p.  22  f.).  A  pr^- 
nant  woman,  in  order  to  avoid  miscarriage,  must 
not  take  hot  baths.  She  must  not  eat  green  v^e- 
tables,  as  they  affect  the  heart  of  the  baby ;  nor 
mav  she  eat  salt  food  or  fat  substances,  or  the  child 
will  be  dull ,-  but  she  must  eat  small  fish  and 
mustard  {ib.  p.  28). 

(3)  Astittantt  at  ehildinrth,  etc.— In  addition  to 
mid  wives,  medical  practitioners  are  now  mentioned 
as  asnsting  in  the  delivery  of  wranen.  We  hear 
also  of  operations  which  took  place  when  the  cliiki 
was  in  a  dangerous  position  or  was  dead  :  incimon 
for  the  extraction  of  the  child,  or  dismemberment  of 
the  foetus.  The  physician  was  exempt  from  many 
legal  obligations  when  attending  women  in  chila- 
birth.  He  could  break  the  Sabbath,  and  all  other 
ordinances  were  considered  abolished  in  t^e  case 
of  a  woman  in  labour.  The  primary  function  of 
the  physician  was  to  place  the  woman  on  the  birth- 
stool,  and  to  make  all  the  preparations  necessary 
for  a  safe  delivery.  In  case  of  twins,  his  w<nu 
decided  which  was  first  bom.  Very  tittie  is  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  the  period  of  means  for 
easing  difficulties  of  labour ;  but,  being  of  a  more 
popular  nature,  they  have,  no  doubt,  been  preserved 
m  later  writings  in  wtuch  the  popular  element  pre- 
dominates. I^e  newbom  babe  was  treated  as  in 
olden  times  ;  but  we  leam  now,  from  the  lat  cenU 
onwards,  of  the  existence  of  cradles.  The  nam* 
of  the  cradle  is  suggestive,  for  it  la  identiaal  vitb 
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'tra^';  and  it  is  onstcmiary  to  tliis  rery  day  in 
the  Eut  to  use  tron^  for  ondles.  It  is  mm- 
tioned  only  in  writings  of  FaiostiniaD  origin 
(Mishns.  and  Tosefta),  and  in  one  instance  a  glass 
eradle  is  mentioned  (Tos.  Kelim ;  Baba  baihra,  viL 
1%  ed.  Zockwmandel.  p.  696). 

(4)  Dangwr  from  t^etnon*,  Dangen  not 

mentioned  in  the  Bible  now  snrronnd  uie  bal^ 
and  the  mother  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
cluld.  The  notion  of  demons  poosessinK  the  mother 
and  then  affecting  the  health  of  the  oEild  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  literature  of  that  period, 
and  the  terror  of  these  demons  and  the  desire 
to  drive  them  away  or  to  oounteraot  their  evil 
influence  grows  steadily.  In  Tobit  the  d»non 
Asmodeens  pocDootos  the  damsel  and  prevents  her 
from  becoming  the  wife  of  any  mortal.  Every 
bridegroom  wedded  to  her  is  IdUed  on  the  night  of 
the  marriage,  and  only  Tobit  saoceeds  in  dnving 
the  demon  away  by  f  ominiting  ttie  bride  witii  tiie 
liver  of  a  fish.  By  tiiis  xomigation  Ute  charm  is 
looken.  This  is  then  aA  exampla  to  be  f(^owed 
in  later  times  on  every  oeoarion  of  diffioolt  k>hoar, 
as  well  as  on  breaking  charms,  or  on  driving  away 
those  evil  spirits  which  haunt  the  obamMr  aaa 
bring  ills  on  the  mother  and  the  ohild. 

Prayers,  which  now  assume  a  mystical  oharaoter 
and  become  in  time  ti>-'if*"*^"T  and  amulets,  are 
also  efficacious  in  laying  the  power  of  tiie  evil 
inirit,  and,  aeoording  to  a  Talmndlcal  legend,  the 
Ewnhedrin  Buooeededin  eaptiiring  the  demon  of  lust 
or  amorous  passion,  the  *  evil  inclination '  as  it  is 
termed.  The  ooDBequenoe  was  that  three  days 
afterwards  not  an  egg  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine  to  feed  a  woman  in  ehildbed.  Where- 
upon thqr  merely  Uinded  tite  demon  in  one  eye 
and  released  him  {Sank,  t  Ma).  They  resorted 
also  to  prayer,  we  are  told,  to  amt  the  terrible 
ill  of  croup  or  other  like  diaeaae  oi  the  throat. 
The  cause  of  many  of  these  diseases  was  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  lilith  is  the  head 
of  the  female  demons,  and  is  mentioned  as  the 
chief  cause  of  all  the  ills  that  befall  children. 
Originally  identified  with  the  Inoubus  and  with  a 
demoniac  first  wife  of  Adam,  she  became  in  tiie 
coarse  of  time  the  demon  wiko  bewitched,  stole, 
changed,  and  killed  the  children  as  well  as  the 
mother  in  childbirth.  Another  demon  mentioned 
is  Agrath,  tiie  daughter  of  Mahlath.  (In  both  cases 
the  etymologies  are  transparent.  Lilith  is  the 
'night  demon*  and  Agrath  the  'roof  demon,' 
daughter  of  'illness.')  A  child  that  is  bom  in  the 
likeness  of  lilith  is  described  as  being  like  a 
human  being,  but  with  wings  on  its  back  tNiddah, 
246).  No  mention  is  made  of  the  means  oi  protect- 
ing mother  and  child,  although  no  doubt  they  must 
have  resorted  to  some  magical  amulets  and  also  to 
other  oonjnrations  and  mystical  operations.  An- 
othn  demon  Shimdon(wAshmadon,*I>estniction*) 
is  mentioned,  who,  aeoording  to  a  l^end,  was  met 
Irr  a  child  of  the  giants  that  lived  before  the 
Flood,  whom  tiie  mother  had  sent  to  bring  her  a 
knife  for  cutting  the  naveL  The  demon  then  said 
to  the  newborn  giant  hat^:  *Go  and  tell  yoor 
mother  that  the  oock  has  crowed,  otherwise  I 
would  have  struck  and  killed  thee' ;  to  which  the 
baby  replied :  *  Go  and  tell  tout  mother  that  my 
navel  has  not  yet  been  out,  otnenrise  I  would  have 
struck  and  kuled  thee'  {Genes.  It(M>.  ch.  86.  g  1). 
Various  demons  lay  in  wait  for  the  newborn  child. 
There  was  none,  however,  so  dangerous  as  the 
above-mentioned  Lilith.  This  demon  plays  an 
important  rftle  in  the  subsequent  development  of 
snperstitions  praotioes.  If  one  might  infer  from 
the  practice  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  multin,  iv. 
7),  the  teeundinei,  or  after-Urtii,  must  have  been 
used  for  some  snpentitioui  purpose^  venr  likely  to 
|m«nt  miaoanriage.   It  is  forbidden  to  boiy  at 


oross-roads  or  to  hang  up  on  a  tne  the  after-Urth 
of  the  nuscarried  first- bom  of  an  animal,  for  that 
would  be  of  the  '  ways  of  the  Amorites '  (1.0.  super* 
stitions  practices  of  the  heathen).  We  shall  see 
later  on  the  use  made  <rf  it.  It  was  also  preserved 
as  a  remedy  for  some  nnnamed  illness  of  children 
{Shab.  f.  12M). 

with  tbt  BwtwU  ftt  oar  dliponl  It  b  dUDoult  to  tmoo  tba 
liil)a«iio«  ct  Uieae  evil  dsmona  (Ullth,  Affimth,  Shlddin,  flt&) 
fartbar  bkok  thui  the  lat  oont.,  altbougn  aoma  ol  them  uo 
found  In  tba  Apoorrphal  Utentora  «t  tha  preoadlng  centuriea, 
snd  Uia  laganda  ua  ao  vrldely  spread  among  Jewi  and  noD-Jewa 
Uiftt  the  roota  nukf  lie  mooh  further  twok  than  tba  known 
Ut«rai7  moDomanCa.  UUtb  la,  aa  aUted  before,  klao  the  dimoo 
iDOubua,  and  men  are  waroad  not  to  ateep  In  rotna  laat  thejr  fall 
a  prey  to  laacdrtoua  demona  and  enKender  cblldran,  (or  female 
demoaa  ara  aozloua  to  Join  human  belnga  and  to  obtain  children 
bom  thnn.  Ullth  waa  orffrinally  the  drat  wife  of  Adam,  or, 
aooording  to  a  diKarent  tradition  in  the  ZiAar,  the  woman  that 
oanu  np  from  the  deep  of  the  watw  (TtaoiatT)  and  together 
with  her  InnomBiable  oompanj  borered  round  the  body  of  the 
newlj^reated  Adam,  udUI  Uw  real  wife  (^vvah)  waa  oraatad, 
when  abe  waa  driven  away  by  an  angel  and  aent  badt  to  tiw 
anrginitaea.  Aocordingtoathlrdvet«on,*he  waa  tba  real  wife 
of  Adam  tor  a  hundred  yeara  daring  the  time  when  be  was 
living  In  dtagiaoe,  and  then  brought  (ortb  demona  and  orU 
aplrna.  Belns  afterwarda  driven  aw^r.  afae  retained  a  hatred 
for  man,  and  Uea  oonatantly  in  wait  for  man,  either  to  Join  bim 
la  wedMok  or  to  deatroy  bia  (rftorinc.  In  order  to  finistiatt 
bar  evil  daalgna,  a  man  mnat  nttcr  uw  (olknring  oonjnratkm 
before  be  hdna  bia  wife:  'Iby  garment  haa  become  rent,  ltl> 
kwaenad,  It  la  knaaned.  Thmi  mayeat  nelthor  oome  in  nor  go 
out,  DOthlng  for  thoe  and  no  abare  for  thee.  Return,  return, 
the  ae*  la  itonny,  ita  wnvea  are  oalllng  for  thee.  I  lay  hold  of 
the  absM  of  Ood,  I  wrap  (cover)  myaalf  with  the  holy  king.' 
And  tbe  man  haa  to  oover  hla  faoa  and  that  of  bia  wife  whlut 
apoaUng  thai;  and  after  flnlablng  the  conjuration  he  baa 
to  poor  olear  water  round  the  bed  and  be  will  be  aafe  from 
attacka  from  Lilith  {Zohar,  Leviticna,  fol.  19a).  Another 
oonjuradon  wbloh  haa  beoome  the  bads  and  prototype  of  all 
otbar  oonjurationa  of  Ullth  and  evil  <diIld-aleaAnK  denuma  and 
witobaa  is  that  found  tn  the  rtonr  ot  ben  Sira,  In  which  we  have 
also  a  varaion  of  the  virgin  Urth,  for  the  mother  ot  ben  Stra  Is 
reported  to  be  the  virgin  daughter  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
In  this  atory  the  son  ot  tne  king  waa  dying  without  any  apparent 
reaaon,  andTha  than  wrote  out  an  amulet  with  the  names  of  certain 
apon  It.  which  he  explained  as  follows :  Together  with 
a  wife  was  created  from  the  earth.  Considerinfc  herself 
his  eqnal.  she  refused  to  obey  Adam,  and  In  a  moment  of  rage 
nttared  tba  IneSkble  name  M  God  and  flew  awi^  to  the  bordeta 
of  the  ocean.  At  the  request  ol  Adam  the  Lord  sent  three 
angela  attar  her  to  bring  her  baok,  and.  If  she  refused  to  obey, 
to  threstei  her  with  tba  death  ot  a  hundred  ot  her  children 
aaoh  du.  Hie  angels  went  after  her,  and  found  her  at  the 
watera  through  whlob  tha  Israelites  ware  to  paaa  when  going 
out  of  Egypt  Tbtj  threatened  to  drown  her  In  the  water*  M 
the  sea.  She  Implored  them  to  spare  her,  and  tn  return,  as  die 
had  tfae  powar  to  bnrt  male  tdiilaren  up  to  the  el^tti  day  of 
their  tdrih,  and  temala  up  to  tha  twentieth,  she  »won  unto 
tbem  tbat  ahe  would  not  go  near  the  house  or  hurt  the  child 
or  the  motbar  where  aba  ahouM  see  the  namea  of  these  angela 
written  up.  Ther  released  ber  after  she  had  taken  that  oMh ; 
and  It  waa  for  thia  reaaon  that  ban  81ra  wrote  the  nantes 
Unoi,  SInrinoL  Semaiy*l>t>  od  aa  amulet  and  hung  It  up  in  the 
room  when  the  obllawas,  thus  driving  Ulith  away  and  pre- 
venting ber  from  further  molesting  it  XAlphab.  Pi-Sirm,  et&, 
Stelnachnekler,  L  ta^*> ;  U.  Oastnr,  •  "Qm  Ohlid-steaUng  Witoh,* 
JMkton,  xL,  1000,  pp.  ISB-lffi). 

(0)  Amulett,c/uwmt,  etc — The  amulet  is  no  doubt 
a  later  stage.  It  is  preceded,  aa  a  rule,  1^  the  very 
act  of  oonjoraticm  in  which  the  conjurer  utters  those 
words,  and  tiinnigh  a  ^rocesa  common  to  all  nu^!ical 
operations  identifies  himself  with  those  angels,  and 
drives  aw^  the  evil  spirit  by  the  account  of  another 
operation  m  which  the  demon  had  been  vanquished 
by  those  powers.  From  the  spoken  recital  we  de- 
scend to  the  written  amulet,  in  which  the  writing 
is  considered  soificient  to  terrify  away  the  demon. 
All  the  other  amulets,  like  those  used  in  the  cases 
of  bewitching  or  for  [urotection,  have  gone  through 
the  same  prooesa,  whether  they  be  oonnected  with 
sterility  or  birth,  or  with  the  protection  of  mother 
and  chud  from  evil  eye  and  evifspirite,  whether  it  be 
to  facilitate  the  laboor  or  to  increase  the  difl^culty, 
to  prevent  man  from  joining  his  wife  or  to  untie 
the  maj^cal  knots.  Par  we  are  proceeding  now  to 
the  third  period,  or  the  second  section  of  the 
second  penod,  from  the  6th  to  the  18th  century. 
Sympatnetio  remedies,  together  with  medical  and 
magical  recipea,  appear  now  in  the  writings  of  the 
6th  oentnxy  and  mwoxda.  Ancient  Greek  medical 
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practices  and  red  pee,  popular  Bii^erstitioiu  and 
ciiBtoms,  were  then  gathered  up  and  introduced  into 
the  medical  science  of  the  Aiabsi  toeether  with  ail 
the  popular  belieib  and  praotiees  of  the  Eaet,  and 
to  a  eertain  extmt  also  those  of  some  of  the  nations 
of  the  West,  with  whom  they  came  into  contact. 
Translated  into  Greek  (Byzantine)  and  into  Latin, 
these  magical,  ^jnnp&thetical,  and  medical  compil- 
attone  spread  among  the  nations  of  Enrope.  Books 
of  reoipeB  and  amulets,  latroto^iai,  as  well  as  man- 
uals of  leecbcraft,  abound  also  in  mediseral  Jewish 
literature.  Most  of  them  are  still  preserved  in 
manuscripts.  What  has  been  printed  from  the 
second  half  of  the  17th  cent,  onwards  is  mere 
reprint,  and  often  very  faulty,  from  older  MSS. 
By  the  aid  of  manuscripts  (mostly  in  the  present 
writer's  possession)  we  can  go  back  at  least  to  the 
12th  or  13th  cent.,  but  no  doubt  they  contain 
materials  which  are  far  older  and  may  be  of  extreme 
antiquity.  We  are  not  concerned  hcore  with  purely 
medical  preecripUonSt  though  it  is  often  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  Between  the  dispensary  proper  and 
magical  or  sympathetical  retnpes.  Nor  can  we  pay 
any  attention  here  to  the  afn^rological  horoscopes 
and  nativities,  or  to  prognostications  from  the 
inflnenoe  of  the  aatral  bodies,  as  to  the  importance 
•socihed  to  days  and  months.  Thont^  intimately 
connected  with  births,  these  prognosdoations  ana 
nativities  have  remained  the  domain  of  the  astro- 
loger, and  have  seldom  if  ever  formed  part  of 
popular  practices.  A  selection  of  the  lattw  culled 
from  writings  rang^g  from  the  6th  to  the  18th 
oentb  may  now  follow.  Only  snch  have  been  eeleoted 
as  hav«  enjoyed  great  popolaiity  and  hare  been 
fbnnd  repeated  in  BfSS  m  diverse  origin.  Some 
hail  from  Spain,  others  from  Italy  and  Turkey ; 
some  from  Damascus  and  Yemen,  and  not  a  few 
from  Germany.  In  all  twenty-five  MS  oompila- 
tions  have  been  used. 

The  bewitching  of  bride  and  bridegroom  may 
•tart  from  the  day  of  marriage.  'Tie  three  knots 
dniing  tiie  ceremony,  and  t£e  bride  trill  be  for- 
bidden to  her  haaKoid  so  long  as  those  knots 
remain  untied';  or,  'Makea  tluead  of  wool  on  a 
live  sheep  and  s^,  while  twisting  tiie  cord : 

"Bhimh,  Shank  SbMinv:  I  Ue  N.  •gkinattbewomui  N.  with 
the  knotwttbi^iBb  Ood  tied  nlglit  wtddv.Mid  I  tie  Um  in 
eveiT  knguKgs  iDd  wttb  ereiT  word  whloh  « tie  out  be  tnMte 
under  heAven  snd  eutti  wmoh  osnnot  be  loosened.  And  m> 
long  M  I  do  not  no  tie  N.  ■hall  not  be  ehle  to  npfmiMdi  the 
womsn  N.  I  eeel  theea  knots  with  the  mbI  of  Kii^  Solomon, 
with  vMob  he  eekled  the  demou  in  the  oof^ier  veMel  sod  osst 
them  into  the  eeft.  And  dmilulj-  shall  no  msa  be  nUe  to  untie 
theee  knot«  bat  me." 

If  he  afterwards  wishes  to  break  the  charm,  he 
must  kill  a  hen,  drop  the  blood  upon  the  knots, 
and  untie  thera,  and  the  charm  will  be  broken.' 
Or,  '  Three  knots  made  by  the  woman  in  her  girdle, 
when  with  her  husband  aiid  he  not  kBowinff,  it  will 
affect  him  so  long  as  the  knots  remain  ^d,'  etc 
More  numerous  are  the  recipes  for  breaking  this 
tying.  '  On  both  sides  of  a  new-laid  egg  the  verse 
from  2  S  22" ' '  Thou  enlaivest  my  footsto[s, "  ete. ,  is 
written.  Cut  it  in  two  with  a  knife  or  a  dagger  with 
whidl  a  man  has  been  killed,  ^ve  each  one  a  half 
to  eat.  draw  the  niebire  of  a  small  tree  on  uterine 
vellum,  tie  it  on  ids  left  arm,  put  some  quicksilver 
into  a  nntehell  and  tie  it  on  his  right  arm,  then 
tear  a  hole  in  the  woman's  shirt,  etc,  and  the 
charm  will  be  broken.'  Or,  'Take  flour  from  a 
"living"  mill,  mix  it  with  the  mud  of  the  river 
(or  rain-wator),  make  a  cake  of  it,  (writo  on  it 
v.*  of  Ps  2,)  baJce  it  on  a  new  fire,  and  eat  it.'  Or, 
'  Pass  a  stick  tiirongh  a  hole  made  in  the  door,  bum 
it  on  coals  and  fumigate  self  and  wife'  Or,  <  Let 
the  tied  man  go  to  the  field,  loosen  an  ass  tied  by 
its  foot,  take  the  rope  with  the  knot  and  hum  it, 
and  drink  of  the  ashes  mixed  with  water  or  wine.' 
Or,  *  Tie  the  right-foot  sandal  of  the  brid^;room  to 
the  left-foot  sandal  of  the  brid^  fumigate  with  snl- 


phnr,  pour  water  into  them,  shske  tiie  water  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  let  both  drink  of  it,  and  the 
charm  will  be  broken.'  The  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  all  these  redpes  requirea  iu>  explanatiim. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  practices  like  throwing 
the  shoe  after  bride  and  bridegroom  may  find  here 
an  unexpected  explanation. 
The  wearing  of  a  dead  man's  tooth,  or  the  fumi- 

fation  three  times  with  the  tooth  or  bone  of  a 
ead  man,  seems  to  have  been  a  univers^y  ac- 
knowledged remedy  against  the  '  tie.'  Bablring 
with  raven's  brains  or  with  ta-gall  is  also  re- 
commended, the  latter  mixed  witii  sesame  oiL  All 
these  recipes  and  more  are  fonnd  in  MSS  of  the 
14th  cent. ,  and  in  some  oases  are  ascribed  to  anthora 
of  the  11th  or  12th,  9.ff,  Aben  Ezra,  and  evm  to 
Asaf  of  the  ninth  1 

The  remedies  for  removine  barrenness  and  for 
furthering  conception  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups :  one,  the  use  of  amulets  and  charms ;  the 
other,  sympathetic  ma^  and  medicine  The 
medieeval  and  ancient  pharmacopceia  shrinks  from 
nothing,  and  in  superstitious  practices  there  is  no 
room  tor  lesthetical  considerations.  The  women 
were  so  anxious  to  get  children  that  they  would 
nse  anything  that  they  thooght  would  further 
generation.  ObjeetitmaUe  and  nauseating  deooc- 
tians  and  sublimations  abound  in  aU  these  oollec- 
tiffiDs,  and  fumigation,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit  and  practised  no  doubt  long  before  his  time, 
is  resorted  to  on  a  large  scale.  Animal  dung  and 
droppings  are  often  recommended  by  Galen  and 
other  ancient  writers,  and  adopted  by  praotitioners 
down  to  tiie  time  of  Qniney's  dispauuory.  Th^ 
are  found  in  AralHO  and  Jewish 'di^ensarie^  also. 
But  less  objeotitmable  ingredients  are  found  which 
would  further  conception  or  remove  sterility: 

'Take  Ui«  bone  toniid  In  a  stag's  heart,  pat  it  into  a  leather 
bag  sewn  up  with  red  silk,  fasten  on  it  red  silk  string*,  and  tie 
it  round  the  neok  ot  tbe  woman  on  a  Uonday  or  ninrsdaf 
before  sunrise,  and  arrange  ft  >o  that  the  bag  may  hang  from 
the  strings  down  to  the  navel,  and  take  oare  that  the  knot  is  on 
the  baok  of  her  neck.  A  man  must  hang  that  amulet  on  the 
woman,  and  she  will  bear  ohildren.'  Or, 'Ake  a  trig  spider,  got 
it  into  a  small  wooden  oaae  of  eqnal  li^  stop  tlie  upmiog  wttfa, 
the  baik  of  the  same  tree  or  with  tlie  shell  ol  a  am,  anaoany 
It  round  tbe  neck.'  Or,  '  Take  the  first  milk  of  a  goM  l>efore 
tbe  kid  had  touched  ttie  udder,  make  a  small  cbeeee  of  It,  put 
It  into  a  new  linen  cloth,  and  tie  it  np<«  the  left  arm ;  it  mnat 
never  be  taken  oft,  and  tbe  woman  will  than  bear  chiltuen.'  Or, 
'  Tbe  dried  stomach  of  a  hare,  bear^gall,  ammonica  and  mjirt, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  butter,  tuen  tor  two  days  in  brotti, 
will  help  in  getting  children.'  Or,  'Dip  a  pq>er  in  menaer 
blood,  tie  it  round  a  trult-bearing  tree,  and  say :  "I  give  thee 
my  illnees  and  my  infirmity,  give  thou  me  thy  power  «  beaiiiK 
fruit."'  Or, 'MakeadeoocQonot  besj'sorwoU'smeMaemiia 
aa  a  bean.  If  the  animal  is  male  the  child  will  be  mala,  sndtt 
it  is  female  the  woman  wlU  give  Urth  to  a  daughter.' 

A  favourite  remedy  next  to  the  har^s  stomach 
was  the  plant  'ox-tongue,'  later  on  confused  with 
the  real  tongue  of  sa  ox,  and  a  decoction  of  eitiier 
is  recommended.  Or,  'Ashes  of  burnt  foz-sldn, 
drunk  twice  a  day  in  water  for  nine  consecutive 
days,  promote  generation,'  Or,  'A  fish  fonnd 
within  a  fish,  dried  and  pounded,  has  the  same 
effect  if  taken  for  three  nights  in  wine'  'Two 
wim^  of  a  raven  worn  by  a  woman  when  with  her 
husband  will  cause  her  to  ofmcetva.'  '  If  a  woman 
is  anxious  to  get  sons,  she  must  ask  a  shepherd  to 
get  the  after-birth  of  a  cow,  dry  it^  and  pound  it, 
and  drink  the  powder  in  wine.  Anotiier  remedy 
is  *  to  obtain  the  navel  of  another  woman's  child, 
to  bum  it,  and  drink  the  ashes  in  wine.*  To  as- 
certain whether  a  woman  will  always  be  barren, 

St  an  unopened  gall  in  a  soft  linen  rag  for  tiiree 
ys  over  her  womb,  and  if  aftemids  a  worm  is 
found  in  the  gall,  it  is  a  sim  that  she  is  by  nature 
sterile ;  if  the  worm  be  red,  then  there  is  no  hdp 
for  her  sterility. 

If  a  woman  wishes  to  procure  barrenness  or  to 
stop  bearing  children,  then  'let  the  scissors  witit 
which  the  navel  of  her  child  has  been  eat  be  stnek 
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in  the  groan d.  So  long  as  the  sousotb  remain  in 
the  ground,  she  will  have  no  children.' 

Or, '  If  the  pUto  oot  of  which  ft  wmdui  hu  tekan  her  first 
mnl  ■Iter  deUra?  la  plkosd  teo»  downmrd  niodsr  her  bed, 
it  will  mrent  h«r  from  oonoeiviiig  until  tt  be  tamed  Uon 
Dpwtrd.  Or,  'PUk  ap  »  gnia  thkt  bM  dropped  frc«n  the 
month  of  «d  ut,  ud  tie  It  on  the  left  th^,  tad  it  will  prevent 
child-beftTinK.'  Or,  'The  flnt  tooth  dropped  by  r  child  picked 
up  before  it  toaohee  the  trroond,  ud  tMtened  round  Hbt  neok, 
web  in  nlvar  or  gold,  will  bare  the  nme  eSoot.'  '  ^le  weftring 
of  k  caf  B  paw  cat  off  from  the  ttr*  aninuJ  itoM  fertility/ 
Oftrrjrlnff  of  ft  hftre'i  heftrt  (or  bftrv't  dronttngi)  will  bftve  ui* 
MOM  reaott.  Or,  *  Sew  into  the  bam  of  bar  shirt,  fa  ttaa  front, 
the  ftshea  of  ft  in>U'a  haftrt.'  Or, '  Bxtlngnlah  three  lire  coala 
In  her  metutrofttltni  blood,  and  waj  them.  It  thia  ofaann  la  to 
be  broken,  the  ooala  man  be  taken  out  and  thrown  Into  ft 
bamingfln.' 

Great  care  ib  then  taken  to  prerent  the  mother 
from  miBhap  canaed  \n  varionB  agencies.  Of  the 
diverse  methods  employed,  a  few  may  now  be 
mentioned. 

'Uara'a  milk,  boiled  with  rirpn  wu  and  then  kneaded  and 
put  taiftbac  ot  botAakfai,  or  of  pora  linen,  and  pfatoed  on  the 
nftral,  will  prerent  miaoarrlace.^  Or,  '  Wearing  of  an  tftgle- 
■tone'  (aeUUt)  (Sliab.  L  eU).  Or,  'IMnk  tht«e  dm  inlha 
mondng  and  In  ibeeroitnginllk  of  a  pregnant  aaa.'  Or, 'Wear 
ft  ring  made  of  the  atag^  DOM.'  Or,  'The  heart  of  ft  bare  taken 
ontaBve.'  Or,  'White  and  red  oormla  poonded  and  drank  tn 
wlna  or  taken  with  egg  for  three  oonaeontiTe  daja.'  Or,  '  A 
rubr  bongroond  the  nedc'  Or,  'A  dead  aoorplm  tied  up  tn 
crocoa-green  cloth,  and  taateDod  on  to  the  aklrt.'  Or, '  A  ring 
with  the  Image  oit  a  aoorpton  engraved  on  It,  worn  if  tha 
woman,  will  fwerent  miaoaniaffe.  Or,  'A  ^rdla  made  of 
anake'a  akin  or  of  that  ot  a  abe^Ma,  worn  round  the  walat.'  Or, 
*  An  eggabeB  of  a  batdied  ddokeo,  bomt  and  powdered  and 
drank,  provonta  mlaoftrriftga.'  iDTalaablfl  In  preranting  aiia- 
oarriage  la  deolared  to  be  the  atone '  enkant>ft,^rtiioh  la  found 
inthefiald,]ookBlikegIaaa,haaabolein  tJM  middle,  and  la  of 
tbaataeof  anegg.  If  worn.  It  la  InlUliUe  in  ita  elfeot. 

All  these  are  mere  prophylactio  measnres.  The 
real  crisis  begins  with  the  travail  of  delivery. 
Here  also  the  oaajger  of  the  evil  smrits  is  greater, 
and  amulets  and  meantationB  are  rar  more  nnmer* 
oni  than  in  the  prerioas  stages  M  otmoepUom  and 
geststion.  Some  of  the  incantations  may  now  be 
mentioned: 

*  Whan  ft  woman  ia  In  dlfflonlt  labonr,  wfaiaper  tat  her  eftr : 
"The  angel  Michael  walking  on  Uonmt  Slnal  beard  load 
acteamlng  and  «ree|ring.  He  aald :  0  Lord,  wbat  to  the  reaaon 
lor  that  acreamlng  and  weeping  which  I  hearT  And  tba  Lord 
repUed:  A  doe  In  the  pangs  of  labour  to  weeping  and  snMuniiur; 
go  and  tell  bar.  Oome  forth,  oome  tiutta,  ooma  forth,  tin  earui 
to  seeking  thee.*"  Or,  'Write  oartain  letters  on  »  potaherd. 
pot  It  on  the  woman,  and  aaj :  "  In  the  name  of  Aaad,  who 
bears  women  In  Iftboor.  bsftiun  also  to  thto  woman,  and  M 
the  ohild  oome  forth  in  peace  and  in  life.  Amtn.*"  Or, 'Write 
oothafonr  oOTnenotapiaosot  Unen  (or,  take  ft  basin  of  still 
water  and  mj  onr  It)  m  tbs  prssenoo  w  tha  woman :  "  The 
gate  ol  heaven  was  opened,  and  down  oama  three  (aeren) 
•ngds  with  thiee  (two)  rods  In  their  bands— «ns  sras  irtina,  the 
otEsrwas  red,  and  the  third  black.  Iba  wUU  out  atniok  the 
beavens,  and  the  nla  oama  down ;  the  red  one  aback  the  an, 
and  It  parted :  the  third,  tha  black  one,  atraok  tbe  woman  ana 
facongbt  forth  Mfely  jiOd  sad  attar-totb."  And  Mn  the 
woman  to  drink  ttf  lbs  wnterV  or,  'Wash  Uw  doth  u  swset 
watsr,  girt  bar  tbs  wster  to  drink,  and  pot  Cba  oloth  on  bar 
head  unto  she  to  satal/  delivered.' 

Of  general  use  has  been  another  set  of  amulets 
and  inoantations  with  the  verse  £z  11*  written  on 
pore  parchment,  beginning  and  ending  with,  *  Go 
fortii'and  <  I  will  go  forth,  etc.  Or,  an  amnlet  is 
prepared  with  letters  in  nine  squares,  which,  in 
whichever  way  read,  have  the  numerical  value  of 
16,  probably=one  of  the  names  of  God,  *Jah.' 
Also  the  words  '  Kur,  kur,  kur'  are  either  written 
or  repeated  to  the  woman  in  labour ;  or,  permuta- 
tions of  the  Aramaic  word  puk,  which  also  means 
'  go  forth.'  Permutations  of  the  Tetragrammaton 
are  also  found  in  some  amulets,  and  even  the 
names  '  Immanuel,'  '  Soter^'  and  '  Salvator,*  often 
mutilated  beyond  recognition,  are  used  as  sacred 
names,  written  on  pure  panhmoiti  and  plaoed 
beride  the  woman  m  labour;  or,  Tariationa  of 
'  SatoT  arepo,'  etc.  As  a  supreme  remedy  in  very 
difficult  cases,  the  scroll  of  toe  I^aw  or  an  ancient 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  is  brought  from  the 
Synagc^e,  and  taken  into  the  room  where  the 
woman  is  in  pains  of  delivery.  In  addition  to 
amulets  and  oonjnratiim^  otiier  means  were  em- 
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ployed  for  easing  the  labour  and  ejecting  the  child 
or  the  after-birth. 

*  The  woman  most  drink  watw  gathered  at  orofla-roads.'  Or, 
'  Another  woman's  milk  lapped  from  Ute  jitim  of  her  hand ;  in 
acme  was,  olL'  Or, '  ft  decioctioD  made  of  tbe  scrapines  or  the 
grime  off  tbe  dieath  of  the  butcher's  knife.'  Or,  '  Boak  the 
t^lkomin  the  plooe  of  Passover  cake  reserved  for  the  end 
of  tbs  mealX  and  put  it  into  ber  mouth.  She  must  be  oaretul 
not  to  sat  it,  ancf  it  will  ease  dlfflcultiea  of  labour.'  Or. '  Tie 
tbe  herb  Vtvet  under  the  sole  of  her  left  toot.'  ffio  doubt  the 
plant  mentioned  here  to  FUsx, '  chaste  tree.')  '  A  magnet  tied 
to  the  left  thigh ;  or  sea  sponge  or  red  alum  baa  the  aame 
effect,  when  tied  on  the  left  tliign.* 

Of  all  herbs  and  plants  none  rivals  in  efficacy 
the  mythical  Eitenkrant,  or  Eisenhart,  as  it  is 
called  in  German.  It  is  akin  to  the  mythical 
■  Mandragora,'  and  has  great  JwwerB  to  aestroy 
charms  and  to  prevent  every  evil  oocurrenoe.  In 
modem  German  botany  the  name  stands  for 
'  Verbena '  (vervain).  Another  niaat  used  is  the 
Artemina,  or  mugwort,  on  the  sMnnach  or  on  the 
thigh.  Similarly, '  Dust  from  under  the  tlireshold 
of  the  room,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  oloth  and  put 
on  the  womb.'  Or, '  The  woman  is  to  keep  between 
her  teeth  the  right  horn  of  a  eoat  or  hart.'  Or, 
ashes  of  silkworms.  Or,  scraped  ivory  in  wine  or 
water  eases  difficult  labonr.  We  shtul  pus  over 
the  numerous  ingrecUents  recommended  lor  fumi- 
gation; they  belong  mostly  to  the  unsavoury 
class  of  remedies  alraady  referred  to.  The  same 
are  prescribed  also  in  cases  where  the  ohild  dies 
unborn,  and  the  mother  is  in  grave  danger. 
Drinking  of  sudi  nostrums,  as  well  as  fumigation, 
was  resorted  to. 

It  a  ahUd  bora  umsats  to  bs  dasd,  psn  » lisve  orw  its 


CaoetoandfroftiidltwlUtSTlTa'  Or,*0ov«ritwlthtbeftfliei^ 
UrHi'(nafctlftba  'U  tha  mother  wtabas  to  sattofrbarsalf 
as  to  wbetber  the  chDd  to  alive  or  dead,  she  most  look  into  a 
basfai  fiUod  with  oU,  and  U  tt  to  SIlvo  aha  wOI  see  ber  faos  tai  tt ; 
U  not,  she  to  to  pat  bar  fin  Sngars  Into  a  ^to  BDed  with 
booty,  and  Uok  them  ons  after  the  othn,  and  then  drink  tbe 
honey  dimolved  tat  warm  water,  and  tbe  dead  child  wfl]  be 
elected  wlUi  onos.*  *lf  ttio  woiasa  drinks  a  deoootion  «t 
''^Sbartel,'*  Le.  Salvia  tormintM  (oomnum  sa«X  It  wtD  assist 
In  the  eJeoUon  ot  the  after-Urth.'  Or,  *  The  eaung  of  garllo  and 
dovei^  bnlns  mixed  with  honey  end  bdled  together  In  water.' 

Bnt  tiie  difficulties  of  labour  may  be  due  also  to 
evil  influenoeis  tta '  tiie  burying  of  a  pomc^pranate 
in  die  room  of  tiie  woman  will  prolong  the  labour 
and  prevent  the  birth  of  tiie  child.  Tbe  only 
i«nedy  is  to  remove  the  pomegranate.*  'The 
stone  found  in  a  viper's  head  hung  on  a  woman 
will  prolong  labour  and  prevent  birth.' 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  botii  motiier  and 
child  are  exposed  to  the  evil  demons,  who  are 
anxious  to  injure  ih»  child  and  to  obtain  possession 
of  it,  sometimes  even  bodily,  and  substitute  for  it 
a  changeling.  Every  possible  precaution  is  then 
taken  to  frustrate  the  action  of  the  demons,  and 
to  grant  as  much  protection  as  possible  to  tiie 
newoom  babe.  Lilith  is  the  chief  demon,  bnt 
hosts  of  other  witches  prowl  about,  and  must  be 
kept  at  a  distance.  Conjurations  play  the  principal 
part.  A  circle  is  drawn  round  the  walls  of  the 
chamber  and  on  the  floor,  and  in  it  the  names  of 
the  three  dreaded  angels,  'Sinoi,  Sinsinoi,  and 
Semangelaf,'  are  written.  These  were  the  an^s 
mentioned  above  who  were  sent  to  punish  Lilith, 
and  to  whom  she  promised  not  to  come  near  the 
house,  or  the  woman  and  child,  wherever  these 
names  ahonld  be  found.  A  long  oonjnration  is 
also  written  on  the  parchment  or  paper  containing 
the  names  of  these  angels,  and  bong  ronnd  the 
fonr  posts  of  the  bed  in  which  the  woman  lies, 
or  fastened  to  the  curtains.  The  conjuration,  a 
modification  of  the  ancient  chaim  against  tiie 
demon  Aveziha,  occurs  in  almost  every  collection 
of  Oriental  and  Eastern  European  oharms. 

'Thto  obUd-steaUng  or  -klUlng  witch,  tben,'ao  the  oonjon- 
tlon  runs,  'to  met  br  the  prophet  Elijab,  who  stops  ber  in  ber 
roamings,  and  asks  ner  whither  she  to  gomg.  Sbe  answers  that 
she  to  going  to  a  certain  house  ^wre  a  baby  has  been  bom,  to 
eat  Its  Ito&i.  to  drink  Us  blood,  to  orosh  Its  bones,  aM  to 
dsitrorlt.  ISirastaned  Iqr  tbs  pcoptaot,  she  promises  not  to 
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M  Mtr  tin*  or  booM  iA«n  bar  nMNM  «•  kaowD,  writtn 
3om.orba^r*v;  HxlilwgtTCitotlMproptaatUwIMot  bar 
It  or  non  mjftnwni  umaa.* 

In  andent  voiianta  she  is  known  aa  the  demon 
Lilitb,  'Striga'  or  'Strict';  the  name  is  next 
cbanmd  into  'Estrelia,'  or  'Strelia  Marsarlta,' 
and  then  to  the '  HtMt  Margarita.'  Bat  Lilith  ii 
the  more  common  and  the  more  prominent  name. 
This  amulet,  once  universally  nsed,  is  still  used 
thzoughoat  the  east  of  Enrope  (Austria,  Boasia, 
Bnmaniat  Tnrk^)  and  almost  oreryvheTe  in  the 
East  (buUa,  Syna,  Arabia,  etc)  as  qnite  a 
common  praotioe  among  the  Jews.  The  book 
Batielt  containing  the  desoiption  of  the  holy 
oirole  and  the  pictures  of  those  angels^  is  in  some 
parts  of  Poland  and  Russia  placed  in  addition 
under  the  pillow  of  the  woman.  But  it  is  not  the 
motbwthedemnuareaftwtitisthebahy.  And 
the  ^aot  of  the  bewitohing  u  aeen  in  the  eiying 
of  the  diild  for  no  i^;ipatent  naaoa,  in  its  waning 
away,  and  in  ita  untimely  death. 

'  It  tlw  inotbar  MaSAironui  wboa  ibt  mipaoti  of  btbv  a 
ddM^tinr  wttob,  aba  mnat  pot  bar  taft  Sat  Into  bar  mowb, 
sad  mj  I  '^Tboa  and  tbj  bead  an  of  a  twtns,  tboa  art  unto 
ma  ft  daad  Utab,  tba  attar^drtb  of  tbj  mMm  ba  in  tbr 
moolli,'"  and  aba  mnat  repaat  It  tbiee  tuMa,  and  that  womu 
WO]  hftva  DO  powor  to  but  bar.  *Klns  Bwmoa  aaksd  tba 
datnoD  iriukt  abotiU  ba  dona  (o  a  ddld  tbat  ma 

flonstftitUj  orjrlob  sad  0»  daam  aafd ;  "Oab  a  atito  ot  fbm 
saddlaolan  aaatoit  nPMt  bi  tba  nMnlBg,  aod  pbtoa  n  nadm 
tta  obUM  pillow.'"  AnoOar  ranw^agaloAbnrteddiw: 
*Ba7  ft  naw  pot  from  Iba  B>akar.aiid  par  tba  prtoa  baidn; 

aataoaDOMoloaL  TUa  ■UB  wator,  waab  tba  batrf  ia  tt, 
poor  ttuto  tba  pot,  sAldb  moat  ba  plaoad  under  t&a  bad 
fll«basHrtbar,aadtbaopanhMktaibirDad.  At  tb*  lU^itaBt 
sanklonoCaafttlaakontbapBttot  an  avO  aplrtt,  tba  motbar 
iQcfitba  tock.  aad  pots  It  upoa  tte  oblld,  than  aoma  of  tba 
wUerlsaiNrbiUadovor  tba  obtUTfe  faoa,  and.  without  ipaaUiw, 
tbtwatwii  pound  Oat  at  tba  OKMbw  of  roads,  and  tba  pot 
mboad  nnoar  tbt  bad.*  Twndn  and  'rata'  ars  tba  ^snti 
,  If  put  npoa  tba  ahild,an  ann  to  diifO  aril  nirita  w 


imk^lf  put  upoa  tba  abild,an  ann  to  drin  anl  nMta  ftwu. 
Or^nwajreotanold  Uaok oook  pot  on  tba  tMitiMaottta 
flfaUd.  tba  oocVi  ooab  ondar  ita  pmow,  and  «loao  to  tba  ohlld 
ttstriritaatoiMa  fomtd  in  a  ban^  rtomadL'  Or, 'Hancioond 
ItanaAftbonai^Aftdogbaa  dnppad  tnnftanuNitiL'  Or. 
'nka  soma  vl  tba  aartb  upon  wUoh  tba  obild  baa  tallan 
fanmadifttalr  ivon  Its  VMb,  baton  aithar  lUbw  or  motbar 
baa  aaan  lb  and  tia  It  romtd  Iti  wslrt  tor  tbliCT  dm  and 
1te<ddldwDlalwajrabeaato  frimt  trnmblaaiMl  ftoddenta.'^  Or, 
*lSka  dust  from  mtdar  Am  tbrMbold  (or,  orar  tbt  doorX  and 
niKttwItb  tba  motbar^  milk,  and  put  it  on  tba  bab/a  Wd. 
ftnd  it  win  deep  peaoafnUjr.'  'TO  braak  tba  diaim  of  a  ba- 
witobad  ohUd.  tek«  a  UHla  raren  from  tta  noat  baton  is  can 
fly,  bom  it  on  th«  fin,  pound  the  aabaa,  mix  tiMm  witb  milk, 
sad  fiTa  it  to  tbe  ofatld  baiofs  it  1ms  atartad  mxUim,  andtt 
win  ba  aafa*  Or,  'Hang  ft  oijitnl  or  amsiald  orar  tta  obOd, 
sad  it  win  bo  Mfa' 

Aa  late  as  the  year  1707  tbe  teoundinet  bum^ 
and  the  ashes  g^ven  In  milk,  were  betiered  to 
dsatroy  the  charm  of  a  wasting  child.  Or,  a  bag 
made  of  it,  with  snapdragon,  St.  John's  wort, 
and  other  flowers  put  m  it  and  hnng  round  the 
ohild's  neck,  was  considered  a  powerful  amulet 
against  bewitching.  It  must  be  understood  that 
tfiia '  eril  ^e  *  ia  alao  considered  aa  a  form  of  bewitch- 
ing; bat  no  reference  ia  made  to  the  'evil  eye' 
in  any  of  aU  Uie  ancient  MStJ.  This  notion  and 
name  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  18th  century. 
In  modem  times,  to  which  we  are  taming  now,  most 
of  these  latter  practices  seem  to  hare  disappeared. 
A  gold  coin  is  haiiK  in  the  cap,  against  the  evil 
or  any  otJur  erilaiurit  (Turkey  and  Rumania), 
«r  a  satohel  with  blue  beads  and '  rata '  over  the  bed. 
Regarding  changelings,  a  story  is  told  of  a  famous 
Rabbi  of  the  18th  cent.,  who  was  invited  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion  of  a  drcamcision.  (Ail 
the  attacks  of  the  demons  are  ooDcentrated  upon 
the  period  from  the  birth  of  the  boy  to  the  eighth 
day — the  day  of  the  circumcision. )  Driving  nom 
his  place  to  the  house,  he  met  on  the  road  a  large 
number  of  demons  and  witches,  feasting  and 
dancing  round  that  very  baby.  He  ordered  his 
servant  to  bring  him  there,  and  then  seven  knives, 
•even  saws,  two  loaves  of  bread,  and  seven  slippers. 
He  stuck  a  knife  in  each  slippw,  took  his  own  o^ 
waahed  his  handa.  and  uttered  the  great  Name. 


The  witohes  and  demons  melted  awav  and  left  tbe 
baby  behind,  which  he  took  and  Drought  back 
to  its  parents.  There  he  uttered  anouier  holy 
Xame,  and  lot  the  baby  which  tdie  mother  had 
been  keepingwith  her  in  bed  tamed  into  a  bundle 
of  straw.  'When  a  child  laughs  in  its  sleep  it  is 
a  sign  that  Lilith  or  some  other  evil  spirit  is 
playmg  with  it,'  and  it  most  be  awakened  by 
snubbing  the  nose.  In  Rumania  it  is  believed 
that  an  angel  is  playing  ■wi'Hi  the  child.  Tlie 
diild's  clothes  most  not  be  left  outside  over  night ; 
an  owl  drops  its  spittle  at  a  feather  on  them,  and  it 
<dianges  into  a  hmg  h^Uke  worm,  which  entera 
the  body  and  tortorea  the  child  (Egypt).  3y 
conjuring  it,  it  comes  out  of  t^  body  m  the  f<Hin 
of  iHaok  points,  which  mnst  be  carefully  removed 
(Egypt).  Neither  mother  nor  baby  is  left  alone 
all  Uie  eight  days.  On  the  eve  of  the  eighth  day 
ohildren  come  with  their  teacher  and  read  certain 
pifftitHiB  <A  the  Law  (the  Kiema* ,  DC  0*),  and  they  are 
renled  with  sweets  and  nith  bags  of  peaa  aaltad 
atul  pei^ered  (Rumania  and  Poland).  The  baby 
ia  not  pat  into  the  cradle  before  the  sixth  day 
(the  naming  day),  and  is  kept  all  that  day  on  the 
knees  of  an  assutant  woman  (Turkey,  Luua,  eta). 
Before  the  bal^  is  laid  in  the  oiadle,  almonds 
and  rai^s  are  pat  in,  and  the  cradle  is  gentfy 
rocked.  The  aunonds,  etc.,  are  then  given  to 
other  diildren.  Under  ^e  pillow  the  book  ni 
Psalms  is  laid,  and  under  the  mattress  a  swtnd  ae 
horse-shoe  (India).  A  lying-in  woman  mnst  not 
see  any  one  all  the  week  (Tork^).  Over  the  bed 
a  satohel  is  hung,  oontuning  a  blue  bead^  some 
nrlie,  and  a^eoe  of  broken  glass  (Salonlca  and 
Palestine).  On  the  Friday  before  the  cireumei8i<Hi 
rimilar  practices  are  observed  to  those  on  the  eve 
of  the  oircumcinon,  and  visitm  are  entertained. 

If  it  aboold  bappan  ttaat  a  woman  la  loabif  Iwr  dilMren.  then 
'■ba  latogo  toa  Mhfli,aiid  pot  bar  loot  on  apoppr,  and  my 
tfaraa  tlmca :  "Ibka  ttie  daad  and  i^re  me  tba  OYiag.-  Tbeo 
■he  la  to  taka  th«  puppr  and  carry  it  olooe  to  her  body,  witb 
ita  baad  to  her  tfMtRDd  ita  feet  to  bar  left  ride,  and  p>  to  ttw 
water  and  looaen  n«r  olothaa,  and  let  tbe  pappy  drop  Into  the 
water  and  ear  throe  timea :  "Give  me  the  living  and  taka  tbe 
dead."  TUa  must  be  dona  wtten  tlto  woman  Is  in  tbe  nlntb 
month.'  Or, '  Oo  to  a  driad-up  not-trae  and  bon  a  bola  Jnt 
over  tbe  head,  and  put  into  tbat  bola  aoma  of  tbe  euttinga  of 
tba  naila  of  llngen  m  toea  and  aoma  hair,  aad  ram  a  peg  Into 
tbat  liota,  and  aay :  "  I  coojun  thaa,  evil  q>lrlt,  to  mntJn  lor 
aver  locked  np  In  tbi«  tree,  aad  no  Imger  to  be  able  to  fanrt 
me."'  Or.  'Make  a  ring  from  Uia  ^ver  got  from  nine  Toong 
maidfl  tmdar  ago,  and  put  tt  on  tlM  ear  of  uw  ohlld  immaiuatalv 
ftttar  Urtb  bafOTo  it  baa  baan  j^c&ad  19  from  tba  ground,  and 
Itwinnva.' 

The  roeldng  of  an  empty  cradle  oanses  the  pr» 
mature  death  of  the  child,  and  the  walking  over  a 
child  or  its  crawling  between  tbe  legs  of  another 
person  caases  its  growth  to  be  stunted  (Roraaoia 
and  Russia).  Very  few  lullabies,  if  any,  have  been 
preserved.  As  a  rule,  the  mother  rocks  tbe  child  to 
sleep  to  some  popular  tone.  Within  thirty  days  the 
dunces  of  bewitching  and  chan^g  diminish,  or 
are  considered  to  have  entirely  disappeared. 

(6)  Primogeniture,  naming. — ^The  urstbom  must 
be  redeemed  within  thirty  days.  He  ia  believed  to 
have  some  curative  powers.  If  he  treads  on  the 
back  of  a  person  sonering  from  lumbago  or  other 
joint-diseases,  he  drives  the  illness  aw»y  (Ru- 
mania). Some  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
the  firstborn  prescribed  by  the  Bible  are  still 
maintained,  and  on  the  eve  of  Passover  he  is 
expected  to  fast  in  remembrance  of  the  death  of 
the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptiana  In  some  marriage 
settlements  the  male  offspring  is  tbe  object  of  an 
important  clause  regulatinig  matters  of  inhoitanoe 
and  succession. 

Among  the  Ashkenaric  (Grennan)  Jews  a  child 
often  takes  the  name  of  the  grandparent,  or  of  a 
desd  relative.  Among  the  Sephardic  (Spanish  and 
Extern)  Jews  the  parent's  name  is  often  given  to 
Uiecbild.  The  former  believe  that  it  is  Ml  enlomtt 
to  name  a  child  after  a  living  penon.  In 
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of  dangeroos  illnen  the  nuna  !■  <^t«  ehangecU 
tiiereby  Biiffg«Btiii|;  a  n-Mitk  or  ohange  ia  the 
deBtiny  of  toe  patioit. 

LmufUBS.— L  ir^iRTSCAimL— MoMotllwBMtailkllitekn 
tran  ttie  ntBdkal  ud  BiMlod  MBS  la  a*intt«^  MMtHlo^ 
MeOy  trotn  tb«  oldaM  ud  Um  fallMt.  Dw  foUow^la s UM 

Ood.  1065  (protMUy  <rf  (bsUtb  oanC^rth  lUj);  Ood.  tU 
(OricnUlSpuiiah  hand,  17th  osat.;  oonUiMal4K>  IbewrxtftUri- 
birUd  to  Abea  Bom);  O0d.M(nkL,  irtb  oaab,  S  toIi.,  Lwttb 

Uth  «cuS  OHrt.,  DudkMl  tnatiaM,  etc):  Ood.  MS  (Tunb, 
1776,  nawidt  of  m  ndpaa  oopted  from  (Mar  HSS) ;  Ood.  177 
(Byrift,  Uili-lMh  MM.,  with  nry  ancteiit  BftbrkmUo  mfttviU) ; 
Ood.  118  (Qmumr,  Utb-lTtb  oMb,  with  old  CMtmu  oon- 
JnntloM;  i^wwdi  of  400  notaM);  Ood.  TDD  (Oocmugr,  17th 
otnt.,  iBMirlnDdMdKrfndpn):  Ood. BSI(G«nnHr, hiiiidNd> 
of  roolpw  win*  0«nnMi  and  to*  ooojontiaB  of  UM  'Bmo- 
knoff;  Ood.  8S8  (Uoraooo.  10th  etnt,  vot  taU);  Ood.  «0S 
(httiiUi  oriffin,  written  In  Bntearia  Utta  oafc.,  nan  ttua  400 
nolpM);  Ood.  464  (IMj,  Utb  oraL,  wiUt  SOB  MOhMe,  muij 
from  Abea  Xm  ud  otbar  uideat  MrthnltM;  Ood.  498 
auij.  nth  oub,  with  too  ndiM«);  Ood.  Itt  (Temw,  18th- 
Utb  OMit.,  wma  AnUo,  otbtn  BAnw.  Tary  tnU);  Ood.  OOS 
(Inikn',  IMi  omt,  Hmnw,  kod  mmbb  la  BpuUi).  Oodd.  40, 
U4,4B,<61.«77,70Li^gtit  be  mratlOBMl,  tor  tbiv  *1m  con- 
telanwdiol,  iMjk»lt«adoMprtlieifaidiwtoMMia*iiiiii>btr 
of  unoleta  referring  to  birto,  sto. ;  alto  Ood.  IM  (HontaSon 
OoDam,  lUmante,  at  ttke  14tB  oantj. 

U.  PMiKTMB  urmrcu— Dor  Hble;  vnmtr,  KWB, 
*KlDd».'  rw  TUmwUo  ptriod:  L  LuBpmoti.  iNi^ 
rftalh4.  Mwtot;  J.  Hambuvtr,  AS  IL,  L^^,  U8S.  «.!>. 
'Oaburt.'^p.  2S4lt;  Gideon  Biechcr,  Dom  aVaiueandmbri* 
.  .  .  im  TUnwul,  Vlamia,  UBO,  p.  SOTff.— Por  modara  tlntaa : 
J.  B«uttor£  SymoMia  JtiMtea,  Qann.  ad.  1716,  n.  Uff.:  M. 
Gmnw&M.  Jf O/^fiuibats,  L ,  isee,  &  M  K.,  UOO,  p.  OS  ff. 
And  the  hdlowltiff  Habnw  worin,  mttSj  raprnita  from  uidant 
UBS :  ABonjm.,  Tottdoth  ^danOut  mL,  Lainbars,  UTS;  B. 
Banai,  AmtavUh  Biniiamin,  wUmandort,  I71S:  Aaonym., 
jr^'«M  Blo^tmjUmbng,  1880 ;  Dsvid  Tevela,  Mk  DaM, 
WOmatadorf,  1789;  Anonvm.,  at  and  of  Urtm  Fa-TumOn, 
Djhranfart  (a.*.):  S.  PalnncUii,  S^wr  hthZ«MraM,  Ham- 
buv.  1700;  H.  PaUcbe,  «VWk  w^yfm,  SoiTni*,  1874; 
RMben  b.  Abrmhaia.  SagtUoth,  Jenualam,  1880 ;  Hoaaa  b. 
larmal  Benj&mlo,  Tal^  Jfoaft*,  Hnnkatgr,  1804 ;  and  one  of 
the  moat  cimona  colleoUiMia  In  Jewkh^Oancan  ota  oeitabi  Jah. 
Hantcbin,  Maua  N^ftuJkatk,  Prac.  1»1  (Amatatdan,  1U1>, 
•cming  in  many  point*  wtth  Ood.  118.         M.  OABTES. 

BIRTH  ( M ^iTiMnm mi ) ■  —  Among  Mnwlim 
peo^ee  the  birtii  of  a  child,  or  at  least  of  a  male 
child,  18  an  event  of  the  firet  importance.  It  is 
espedally  w  to  the  motbOT,  becanse  a  barren 
wife  ie  held  in  no  r^;ard  1^  bosband  or  lelatiTee. 
Women  tberafwe  reeort  or  resorted  to  rarioas 
ehamu  and  saperstitioos  rites,  even  to  BteppinK 
aeroas  tbn  oorpee  of  a  decapitated  criminal  and 
Miointing  their  persons  wiui  his  blood,  in  the 
hope  of  beoomii^  fertile;  and  the  intentional 
avoidance  of  children  by  bosband  or  wife  is 
practically  unknown^  thongh  at  the  time  of 
Hnbammad  such  avoidance  was  permitted  to  men 
who  did  not  desire  o&prinK  from  slave  ooncnbinee 
{Mithkat  al-MafAbih,  tr.  Matthews,  1810,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  96-98).  The  ceremonies  attending  a  birth  are 
numeroos,  bat  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
those  which  are  essentially  Muslim,  i.e.  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  Uie  Prophet,  from  those 
which  are  exotic  and  are  derived  from  local 
customs  and  foreign  superstitions.  The  birth- 
eeiemoniee  of  Musbms  vary  in  different  countries, 
and  soarcelT  any  of  them,  except  the  'aqiqah, 
rest  upon  tne  recorded  precepts  of  Mohammad ; 
but  there  is  a  general  agreement  in  the  chief 
obeemuHMs,  which  shows  that  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  osoal  i>ractice  of  ^e  Arabs  at  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  Islftm.  Two  or  three 
days  before  the  expected  date  of  the  birth,  the 
midwife  (ddyah)  brings  to  the  hoose  of  the  woman 
to  be  confined  the  groaning-chair  or  '  birth-throne ' 
{burH  eU-vfiiddoA),  upon  wliich  the  birth  Is  to  take 
plaoe*  for  Moslim  women  are  delivered  sitting.  The 
chair,  whioh  belmgs  to  the  midwife,  is  covered 
with  a  shawl  or  emnoiderv,  and  hinnd  flowers  or 
roses  are  ded  with  an  embroidered  faandkercliief 
to  each  of  the  top  oorown  of  the  back.  As  soon 
as  the  deliveiT  u  safely  aooomplished,  the  bv- 
standen  trill  the  aaghantt  or  liuliloo  (as  in  l£e 


tale  of  King  'TTmar  b.  al-Nu'man  in  the  Alf 
LAylah  tea  Ldylah  ;  of.  Barton,  ed.  Smithers,  1893, 
L  401).  The  child  is  at  once  wrapped  in  white 
linen,  or  linen  of  any  colour  but  yeUow,  and  Ute 
father  or.  in  his  abeenee,  some  other  man  (bat 
never  a  woman)  repeats  the  call  to  prajyer  {adMn) 
in  the  infant's  ear,  or  die  aeUiAn  in  ite  ri^t  ear 
and  tiie  nearly  identical  iqUmah  in  ite  left  ear. 
This  is  done  in  imitation  of  Muhammad  himself, 
who  is  related  to  have  acted  thus  on  the  birth 
of  his  grandson  Hasan  {MiahkeU,  ut  tup.  ii.  816). 
Another  custom,  rased  upon  the  same  authority, 
ia  for  some  learned  man  to  suck  a  date  or  some 
sweetmeat  and  pot  it  into  the  baby's  month  and 
rob  it  on  ite  palate,  whereby  the  Backer's  wisdom 
is  hoped  to  be  oommonicated  {Misfikst,  ii.  816; 
Herklots,  Qanoon-«-Islam,  1822,  p.  6).  Among 
^e  well-to-do  the  mother  retires  to  her  bed  for 
from  three  to  six  days ;  but  poor  women  scarcely 
rest  at  all  after  thur  delivery.   Meanwhile  re- 

J'oicings  begin  at  once ;  but  these  are  much  more 
Cdtive  for  the  birth  of  a  son  than  of  a  daughter. 
The  men  redte  the  fdti^ah  (Qnr.  ch.  i.)  and 
receive  presents.  Dancing  men  and  girls  as- 
semble and  perfimn  before  the  hoose,  and  some- 
timee  the  father  entertains  his  friends  on  each 
day  of  the  week  ancceeding  the  happy  event; 
bat  Qsoally  the  seventh  day  (yattm  tu-mlnt')  is 
that  chosen  for  the  ehief  festiviUes.  Lane  (Mod. 
Sffyptiaiu^t  1860,  eh.  xxviL  pw  SOlf.)  has  described 
the  ceremonies  <n  the  seventh  day  as  practised  in 
Cairo  abont  1835 1 

■Ontha.  .  .•traitbdvsttartbaUnhofadilldthafamala 
frlanda  vt  Ita  nothar  paj  bar  a  viaU.  In  the  fMnlllaa  of  tba 
bighcr  olaaaea  'AiiMim  rlbiaAf]  an  Urad  to  alnff  Id  the 
(orim,  or  lUHiiah  parfWm,  or  fyU  redte  *  (otnuiA  [ot  the 

Sirto]  balow.  The  mother,  attended  by  tiie  ddyoA,  alta  on 
a  tam  tOtBltaiali  Prirth-«halr],  In  the  hope  that  ahe  nuqr 
aoon  have  oooaaioD  for  It  anin ;  for  bar  doing  thia  ia  oon- 
alderad  propitioua.  Hm  ohlla  la  bronfcht,  wrapped  in  a  band, 
aome  ououred  ahairt  or  aomethinr  ooitlj' ;  and.  to  aocuatom  it 
to  tKdae  Uiat  it  may  not  be  afterwarda  fritthtened  by  the  mualo 
and  other  aounda  of  mirth,  one  ot  the  women  taliea  a  braaa 
mortar  (Asun]  and  atrlkaa  it  repeatedly  with  the  peatle,  aa  it 
pounding.  After  ttala  the  child  la  put  Into  a  aieve  and  ahakan. 
It  being  anppoaed  that  thia  operation  la  beneficial  to  ita 
atomaoh.  Next  It  la  carried  through  all  tba  uartmenta  of  the 
iarim,  aooompaniad  aareral  women  or  giru,  each  of  whom 
beara  &  number  ol  wax  oandlea,  aometimea  of  varioaa  ooloura, 
oat  in  two,  lighted,  and  atac1^  into  smaO  Inmpa  ot  paata  of 
^nnd  upon  a  email  round  tray.  At  the  atune  tune  the  ddyoA 
or  another  female  apilnklaa  upon  the  floor  ot  eatdi  room  ft 
miitnre  ot  aalt  and  aeed  ot  the  fennel-tlower,  or  aalt  akma, 
which  baa  bean  tdaoed  during  tbe  preceding  nig^it  at  tba 
Intanf  a  head,  eaying,  aa  ahe  doea  thia,  "  Tbe  aalt  be  In  tbe  eya 
of  tbe  peraon  who  doea  notbleaa  tbe  Prophet,"  or  "The  fool 
aalt  be  In  tbe  eye  ot  tbe  eovler."  ceremony  ot  the 

aprinUIng  ot  aalt  [ruAM  affml}]  la  oonaidered  a  preaervatlTa 
for  tbe  onild  and  mother  from  the  eril  eya ;  and  each  peracm 
preaent  ahould  aar,  "O  Ood,  bleaa  our  lord  Hul^ammadl' 
The  child,  wrapped  up  and  plaoad  on  ft  fine  mattreaa,  which  la 
aomeUmea  laia  on  a  a&ver  tray,  ii  ahown  to  each  ot  tbe  w<anen 

Sreoent,  who  loolu  at  Ita  faoe,  aava,  "O  Qod,  bleea  our  knd 
lutiammad  1  God  give  thee  long  lite,"  et&,  and  uaualiy  pnta 
an  embroidered  haSdktTcbief,  with  a  gidd  ooln  (if  pretty  or  old, 
tbe  more  eateemed)  tied  up  In  one  ot  the  corners,  on  the  chlld'a 
head  crhjiu  side.  Thia  giving  of  handkerchief*  ie  oonaiderad 
aa  Impoaing  a  debt,  to  be  repaid  by  tbe  mother,  If  tbe  donor 
abonla  give  her  ttie  aame  oocaaion ;  or  aa  the  discharge  ot  a 
debt  tor  a  similar  oflering.  Tbe  coins  are  generally  used  tor 
some  years  to  decorate  the  headKlrem  ottha  child.  After  theaa 
ntt^it  [wadding  preaenln]  tor  Ihe  child,  othen  are  given  for  tba 
ddyak.  During  the  night  betore  tbe  tulA',  a  water-bottle  full 
of  water  (a  dauraq  in  tbe  case  at  a  bov,  or  a  qtdlah  la  that  of  a 
glri),  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief  tied  round  Ita  neck,  ia 

etaoed  at  tba  child's  head  while  It  sleepa.  This,  with  tbe  water 
;  oontalna,  the  rfdyaA  takes  and  puta  upon  a  tray  and  prcaents 
to  each  of  the  women,  who  put  their  nvqvt  tor  bar  (mardy 
money)  Into  the  tray.  In  tbe  evening  the  haaband  generally 
enterUi&a  a  party  ot  hia  friends.' 

On  tbe  same  seventh  day  (or  on  the  14th,  21&t, 
28th,  or  85th  day  after  birth)  the  chUd  is  named, 
thoogb  this  is  often  done  a  few  hours  after  its 
birth,  withoot  any  special  ceremony ;  and  the  rite 
of  'a^qah  is  to  be  observed,  together  with  tbe 
shaving  of  tbe  child's  head,  tnough  both  are 
commonly  neglected  at  the  present  day.  The 
'ojigoA  is  enjoined  fay  a  tradibon  of  Mn^ainmad, 
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vho  said,  'An  'oo^oA  nrast  be  olwerved  at  tbo 
MrOk  of  a  difld ;  tnen  ila^  a  goat  on  its  behalf  and 
ahave  its  head ' ;  and  again,  'The  'a^ah for  a  son 
IB  two  goats,  and  for  a  daughter  one,  either  male 
OTfemale';  and  Bnraydah  related:  'We  used, in 
times  of  Ignoranoe,  when  children  were  bom  to  ns, 
to  slay  goats  and  mb  their  heads  with  the  blood. 
Thai,  when  the  religicm  of  IsUm  came,  we  dew  a 
goat  on  the  semitb  day,  and  shaved  ti»  child's 
bead,  and  nibbed  safion  upon  it*  [Mighkdt,  vi 
«t^.  iL  SIS.  816;  Aba-D&'tld,  ^ahih,  Arab,  text, 
u.  36).  The  'aqiqah  is  properly  the  hair  of 
the  newborn  infant,  bnt  the  term  is  applied  by 
metonymy  to  the  sacrifice  made  on  its  shaving 
(Lane,  Arabic  Lexicon,  ».v.  ''Aqiqah').  It  mt^  ho 
a  xam  or  a  goat,  or  two  for  a  son  uid  one  for  a 
daoghter.  The  animal  mast  be  a  male  yearling 
and  without  blemish,  aooording  to  Aba-D&'tld 
(Hughes,  Diet,  o/  laldm,  art.  'Childran').  The 
rite  is  held  obhgatory  by  Ibn  Qsnb&l,  but  the 
founders  of  the  three  other  orthodox  schools 
r^^aid  it  as  unimportant,  in  spite  of  Mohammad's 
example  and  the  tradlticra  prescrilung  the  'cupaah 
(or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  niUikah).  'The 
person  sacrificing  should  say, '  0  God,  vwily  this 
aqiqah  is  a  ransom  for  my  son  such  a  <me ;  its 
bloMi  for  his  Uood,  and  its  flesh  for  hia  flesh,  and 
its  bone  for  his  bone,  and  its  skin  for  his  skin,  and 
its  hair  for  his  hair.  O  God,  make  it  a  ransom  for 
my  son  from  heU-fire.'  A  bone  of  the  victim 
should  not  be  broken.  A  leg  should  be  nven  to 
the  midwife,  bat  the  'amtToA  should  first  be 
oooked  with  water  and  salt  without  any  part 
b^ng  out  ofi*,  and  part  should  be  given  to  the 
poor  (Luie,  loc.  cU,,  and  Thoutand  and  One 
I^ightt,  note  24  to  ch.  iv.  [1859  ed.,  vol.  L  p.  277]). 
*  It  is  a  Bunneh  ordinance,  incumbent  on  t^e  father, 
to  shave,  or  cause  to  be  shaved,  the  head  of  his 
child,  and  to  give,  in  alms  to  the  poor,  the  weight 
of  the  hair  in  gold  or  silver*  (Lane,  Thouttmd  and 
One  Nights,  w.).  Circumcisiott  is  also  specially 
approvM  when  performed  on  the  seventii 
bixt  in  practice  it  is  usually  postponed  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth  year,  or  evm  much  later. 

On  tb»  fortieth  day,  as  a  seneral  rale  (not  nni- 
vexsally  observed,  however),  the  purification  of  Hm 
mother  is  completed,  and  die  goes  to  the  bath ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  infant  is  introduced  to 
its  Tooldng  cradle,  and  harim  festivities  take  place. 
The  varioos  additional'  ceremonies,  many  of  them 
common  to  Hindus  as  weU  as  Muslims,  observed 
in  India,  mw  be  read  in  Herklots  (op.  etf.) ;  those 
oOmmonly  wibiessed  in  Turkey  in  Bnxope  are  very 
fully  described  by  a  Omsul'*  wifo  in  TAe  PtopU  of 
Turkey,  edited  by  the  present  writer,  1878,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  l-iO ;  but  most  of  these  are  merely  amplifica- 
cums  or  variations  of  the  customs  described  above. 

With  regard  to  evidence  of  birth,  the  testimony 
tA  me  voman,  be  she  the  midwife  <a  another, 
in  additi<m  to  tiiat  of  tibe  mother,  is  required, 
according  to  ^anafi  law,  to  prove  that  the  child  is 
the  oflbpring  of  the  mother ;  but  the  father's  sole 
testimony  is  accepted  for  his  paternity.  Further 
evidence  is  required,  however,  when  the  mother  is 
passing  her  twm  of  'iddah  after  a  oomplete  divorce 
(HamUton's  Hidiya,  1791.  iii.  184;  Hughes,  Diet, 
ofiaam,  art.  *  Birth*). 

ItmniTii  Tin  lllwritnrslMslisin  mlllnlwmr  ritiil In  fliii 

•rtiol*.  STABxxr  Lahk-Foolb. 

BIRTH  (Farsi).— I.  The  birth  of  a  child  is  a 
very  anspioious  event  in  a  Parsi  house.  It  was  so 
also  in  ancient  Persia.  According  to  the  Vendiddd 
(iv.  47),  Ahnra  Mazda  says:  *I  prefer  a  person 


I  aUestuioall^ 
foeUng  hapi^  (FmdL  iiL  2).  Onlavatitm  and  a 


good  supply  of  food  to  people  are  recommended, 
because  they  make  mankind  healthy  and  able  to 
produce  healthy  proeeny  {Vend.  iiL  33).  To  be 
the  father  of  good  children  waA  a  blearing  from 
the  Yazatas  like  Tishtrya  (Yatht  viiL  [Th*]  16), 
Mithra  [Yatht  x.  [Mihir]  65),  Haoma(F(Mna  ix. 
4,  7,  10,  13,  22),  and  Atar  (yomalxiL  10;  Vend. 
xviiL  27),  and  from  theFravadiis  (FojAtx.  [Mikir} 
8 ;  ybjAt  xiiL  134).  To  be  childless  was  a  curse* 
(FtMfiaxi.  1,  S).  Domestic  animals,  when  ill-fed 
and  ill'treated,  cursed  their  masters  that  they 
might  be  childless  {Yatna  xi.  1).  Childleesneas 
was  something  like  a  punishment  from  heaven 
(Kama  xi  3;  Yatht  x.  C^iAtr]  38,  108,  110). 
Kingly  splendour  {kavaim  khvareniS)  was  asso- 
dateif  with  those  vho  were  Uessed  with  ehildren 
{Ya$ht  xix.  [Zamydd]  76).  A  Zoroastrian  woman 
often  prayed  for  a  good,  healthy  child  (Yatna 
ix.  22).  A  Zoroastrian  man  and  woman  {ouyed 
before  thrir  saoxed  fire  for  a  good,  virtuous  child 
{Yatna  bdL  6 ;  cf.  Vmd.  iii  ^).  A  woman  with- 
out a  chUd  was  as  soriT  aa  a  fertile  peoe  of  land 
that  is  not  oultivated  {Vend.  iiL  24)h  She  p^yed 
for  a  husband  who  could  make  her  a  mother  of 
children  {Yaeht  v.  lAbOn]  87 ;  Yasht  xv.  40). 

Among  the  Aoluemenians,  a  wife  who  gave  Inxth 
to  many  ohildren  was  a  favourite  with  her  hns- 
band,  who  did  not  like  to  displease  her  in  any  way 
(Herodotus,  ix.  111).  Children  bong  t^e  chcnoast 
gift  of  God,  their  lives  were,  as  it  were,  pledged 
by  parents  for  the  soteonn  performanoe  of  an  act 
(Herodotus,  viL  10).  We  read  in  Herodotus  (i 
136)  that  'next  to  prowess  in  arms,  it  is  rwuded 
as  the  greatest  proof  of  manly  exoellenee  to  he  the 
father  of  manv  sons.  Every  year  the  king  sends 
rich  gifts  to  tne  men  who  can  show  the  uigot 
nomber,  for  thc^  hold  that  number  is  strength.' 
Strabo  also  says  a  rimilar  thinf  (xv.  11).  We 
learn  from  the  writings  of  Cnnstian  martyrs 
of  Persia  that,  for  the  above  reasons,  the  andent 
Pendans  did  not  like  the  prohibition  against  mar- 
riage among  the  Christians  in  the  case  of  holy 
young  Christian  girls. 

3.  Thus  we  see  that  an  ancient  Zoroastrian  om- 
sidered  t^e  Urth  of  a  <diild  a  great  event  in  his 
life.  The  modem  Parris  have,  toa  threat  extent, 
inherited  the  desire.  When  the  wife  has  oon- 
oeived,  it  is  considered  to  be  an  event  of  joy  in  tiie 
family.  According  to  the  Avesta,  the  women,  on 
finding  tiiemselves  enceinte,  prayed  for  a  safe  de- 
livery and  for  healthy  children  (Fama  ix.  22). 
They  mostly  prayed  before  Ardvl  Sora  fw  an  eaqy 
delivery  {Yatht  v.  [Abdn']  87),  and  then  far  a 
copious  supply  of  Bulk  at  thor  loeast  for  thnr 
children  (2ftM  SUm  Nyayi^  %\.  'Die  allnrion 
to  these  prayers  suggests  that  there  must  have 
been  some  formed  ceremonies  accompanying  thno, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  they  were. 

Coming  to  later  Pahlavi-Faru  books,  we  find 
that  (Jie  Shayatt  lA-Shdyatt  (x.  4,  xiL  11)  directs 
that,  when  it  is  known  that  a  woman  has  become 
pregnant,  a  fire  should  be  maintained  most  care- 
fully in  the  house.t  The  house  or  family  that 
does  not  keep  the  fire  of  the  house  properly  has 
less  pregnancy  of  women  in  it  {Shdyaet  l&ShAyatt 
xiL  9).  The  Sad-dar  (xvL  1)  also  gives  this 
direoti<m.t  We  have  the  remnant  of  this  injunc- 
tion in  the  present  custom  that,  among  the  modern 
Parsis,  on  the  oooacdon  of  the  completion  of  the 
fifth  and  seventh  months  of  pregnancy,  a  lamp  of 
clarified  batter  is  lighted  in  the  house  by  some 
families.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  that  the 
fire  so  kindled  in  the  honse  keeps  oat  daiotu.  La 
evil  inflaenoes,  from  the  house.   A  fire  or  a  lamp 

'  Of .  tba  Uwrfun  and  ttM  mm  of  OunlvsH  (Hvodotns, 
ilL  06).  Of.  alsofliosa  et  DsricH  (adUMun  Inam^/UamM,  tr. 

^{^shsr.  (1880) ppw  816, 84S. 
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is  even  now  taJran  to  be  sjrmboUeal  of  the  oon- 
tinnation  of  a  line  of  ofbpring.  For  example,  it 
is  not  rare  to  hear,  even  now,  words  like  these : 
TamSrS  cherdg  rotAtm  rahe,  te.  '  May  your  lamp 
be  always  bnming.*  This  benediction  means, 
*  May  your  son  lire  lon^  and  nu^  your  line  of 
dflsoent  oontinne.' 

3.  Aeoording  to  the  Avesta  (FmdL  xr.  8),  a 
woman  in  the  state  of  pregnancy  is  to  be  loolced 
after  Tety  carefnlly.  It  u  wrong  for  the  hoaband 
to  have  saxQ&l  interconrae  with  her  in  her  ad- 
vanced state  of  pregnancy,  which,  according  to 
the  Biv&ywts,  otmuneDoes  with  the  fifth  month.* 
She  mnis  abstain  from  oomii^  into  etmtaot  with 
ain  dead  or  decompoung  matter,  even  with  a 
thmg  like  a  tooth-pick,  which  may  oontain  germs 
of  dueaae  {ShdyaH  la  Shdycut  x.  20,  xix.  18; 
Sad-dor  xviL  S ;  SBE  r.  323,  344,  xxiv.  278). 

At  times,  some  families  direct  the  priests  to  say 
certain  prayers,  and  genendhr  to  rente  one  or  two 
of  the  YaAtt,  during  the  wnde  or  a  part  of  Ihe 
period  of  pregnane. 

4.  The  modem  Fania  have  no  religioas  cere- 
monies or  rites  dnring  the  ^egnant^  of  the 
women.  On  the  completion  of  ^e  fifth  month  of 
pr^paney,  a  day  is  celebrated  and  known  as 
paneKmdnun,  Le.  '  the  day  of  the  fifth  montii.' 
Similarly,  a  day  is  obeervea  on  the  oompletion  of 
tSxe  seventh  m<mth,  and  is  known  as  t^hami. 
These  days  are  observed  only  In  the  ease  <d  the 
first  pregnaney.  They  are  not  obeerved  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  any  religions  injunction  or  with  any 
relif^ons  ceremonies  or  rites.  The  expeotanoy  of 
a  child  bdng  a  joyful  event,  as  said  aooTe,  theee 
days,  especially  Uie  seventh-mon^  day,  are  ob- 
sened  as  joyous  ooearions,  when  the  woman  who 
is  anoeinte  u  presented  with  suite  of  dothes  by 
her  parents,  relatives,  and  friend^wd  enwoisU^ 
1^  the  Jnmily  of  her  husband.  The  husband  is 
in  turn  presented  with  a  suit  of  olothes  by  the 
wife's  family.  Sweets  are  sent  out  as  presents  by 
tiie  husband's  family  to  the  bride's  house  and  to 
near  relatives  and  niends.  Among  these  sweets, 
onenrnnTed  in  the  form  of  a  ooco-nnt  has  a  promi- 
nsns  plaoe.  Aoooo-nnt  ngnifies  a  man's  head, 
and  BO  it  is  a  symbol  of  foonndi^.  Some  of  the 
ottstoms  observed  on  these  occasions  are  more 
bidian  in  their  origin  and  signification  than 
originally  Persian  or  Zoroastrian. 

5.  The  first  delivery  genually  takes  place  in  the 
house  of  the  wife's  parents.  A  room,  or  a  {wrt  of 
the  room,  generally  on  tiie  ground-floor,  is  set 
apart  for  the  porpose.  As  t^e  Vetu^dad  (v.  46) 
says,  the  place  for  delivery  must  be  very  clean, 
diy,  and  least  frequented  by  others.  It  appears 
tliat  in  ancient  times  such  places  were  specially 
provided  in  Parsi  houses  on  the  ground -floor. 
Falsi  houses  in  those  times  had  generally  spacious 
gronnd-floora  that  were  used  for  all  purposes.  "The 
npper  floors  were  low,  and  were  rather  like  lofts 
than  storeys.  So  the  ground -floors  provided 
{ffoper  places  for  delivery  as  enjoined  in  the 
Vendiddd.  Bat,  as  with  changed  oironmstaiices, 
Parsi  houses  of  to-day  are  not  what  they  were 
before,  and  as,  at  present,  in  storcyed-houses,  the 
groimd-fioor  in  big  towns  is  generally  the  worst 
part  of  the  house,  it  is  [ooperly  condemned  as 
a  place  unflt  for  delivery. 

0.  In  the  case  of  a  house  or  a  place  where  no 
delivery  has  taken  place  before,  religioos-minded 
persons  generally  taJce  care  that  a  religions  cere- 
mony takes  place  in  it  before  the  delivery.  In 
otiier  words,  they  get  it  consecrated.  A  priest 
or  two  Mj  and  perform  the  J^HngOn  prayer  and 
eeremony  in  the  plaoe.  At  umes  even  the  Baj 
prayer  is  recited  (cf.  Darmesteter,  L«  Zend'Avetta, 
1810.  ii.  723 ff.,  686 ff.). 

•  OL  AnqtMti]  da  Pwron,  £md-Av$ta,  1771,  li  6SS. 


7.  On  the  birth  of  a  child,  a  lamp  is  lighted  and 
kept  homing  for  at  least  three  days  in  the  room 
where  tb.e  woman  is  confined.  The  Sad-dar  (ch. 
xvi.  2)  speaks  at  three  days.  It  says  :  *  When  the 
child  becomes  separate  from  the  mother,  it  is 
necessa^  to  hum  a  lamp  for  three  nights  and 
days — if^  they  bora  a  fire  it  would  be  oetter.'* 
Some  people  keep  the  lamp  bumiog  for  ten  days, 
and  some  for  forty  days,  which  is  generally  ob- 
served as  the  period  of  otmfinement.  The  SMt/tut 
Id'Skayttat  directs  that  the  lamp  must  be  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  no  one  can  pass  between  it 
and  the  newborn  child  (ch.  z.  16).  It  further  says 
tiiat  ten  women  may  be  in  attendanoe  at  the  time 
of  delivery,  five  of  than  to  wait  npcm  the  mot^or 
and  five  upon  the  newborn  child  to  look  after  its 
cradle.  The  child  is  directed  to  be  besmeared 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  the  juice  of  a  plant 
(ch.  X.  16).  The  day-ume  is  preferred  to  the  night- 
time for  child-birth  [Shayatt  Id-Shdytut  xiL  7). 

8.  On  delivery  the  mother  is  enjoined  to  remain 
apart  from  others.  She  most  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  fire,  water,  or  any  of  tiie  fomitnre  of 
the  house  ( Vend.  v.  46-49). 

The  Saddar  (oh.  Ixxvi.  1-6)  f  enjoins  that  *  she 
should  not  waui  her  head  for  twen^-one  days^ 
norpnther  hand  again  onanythine.  .  .  .  After  the 
twentr-one  days,  u  she  sees  herself  in  such  a  state 
that  sne  is  able  to  wash  her  head,  she  washes  her 
head.  And,  after  that,  until  the  coming  on  of  the 
fortieth  day*  it  is  requisite  to  abstain  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  fire  and  an^hing  that  is  wooden  or 
earthen ;  it  is  also  requisite  to  abstain  from  every- 
thing of  her  cooking  and  pot-boiling.  Afterwards, 
when  it  is  forty  days,  she  is  to  wash  her  head,  and 
it  is  proper  for  her  to  do  eveij  kind  of  work.  Till 
the  upee  of  a  aeemd  fbr^oays  it  is  not  jxapm 
tor  hw  husband  to  make  an  approach  to  her,  for  it 
is  a  great  sin,  and  it  is  posNble  that  she  majy  be- 
come pregnant  a  second  nme,  as  within  a  period  of 
forty  days  women  become  very  quickly  pregnant.' 

In  the  case  of  those  who  give  birth  to  stul-bom 
children  it  is  enjoined  in  the  Vendiddd  (v.  S6f.) 
that  they  must  remain  separate  for  twelve  days. 
This  period  has  been  latteny  extended,  as  direetod 
in  the  later  Pahlavi  and  Persian  books,  to  forty 
days  in  all  oases  of  delivery.  Nowadays  a  Parsi 
woman  has  generally  forty  days  of  seclusion  after 
her  delivery.  The  Sad-dar  (ch.  xvL  4)  says, 
'During  forty  days  it  is  not  pro]>er  that  they 
should  IsaTO  the  child  alone  1  and  it  is  also  not 

S roper  that  the  mother  of  the  infent  should  put 
er  foot  over  a  threshold  in  the  dwelling  't{t.e. 
leave  the  house). 

9.  Some  families  observe  tiie  fifth  day  after 
birth,  known  aBpatehori  ('  the  fifth  day'),  and  the 
tenth  day,  known  as  datori  (*  the  tenth  day '},  as 
gala  days ;  but  these  days  hare  no  reli^us  rig- 
nifioation  whatever. 

10.  Dnring  these  forty  days  the  woman  must 
remain  in  a  state  of  isolation.  She  must  not 
come  into  contact  with  anybodv  or  with  an;^ 
part  of  the  ordinary  furniture  of  the  house,  especi- 
ally wooden  furniture  and  linen  articles.  Her 
food  is  to  be  served  to  her  on  her  plate  by  others. 
Those  who  have  to  come  into  contact  with  her 
have  to  bathe  before  they  mix  with  others. 
Formerly,  even  the  medical  attendant  had  to  do 
so,  but  nowadays  the  salutaiy  role  is  more  hon- 
omed  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  The 
original  injunction  seems  to  have  been  intended 
to  observe  *  purity '  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  puerperal  fever  and  other  such  diseases  to  which 
women  in  this  state  are  subject.$ 

•  SSB  ndv.  sn.       t  Ih.  xxlr.  88»  f.        tib.  xxiv.  277. 

I  See  the  chapter  on  '  lUternify  and  its  FwOa,*  in  Hr.  Hsre- 
toclcEUii'sTA«JraM<>naHMiH0n(t^jrMftA,18n,liTkZ»-148.  It 
says  that  In  England  and  Walee.  where  4600  women  die 
year  In  oMId-Urib, '  about  70  pw  cent,  of  tills  mortsUtf  is  due 
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II.  At  the  end  of  the  forty  days,  the  period  of 
oonfinement,  the  woman  has  to  purify  herself  by 
a  bath  before  mixing  with  others.  At  first  she 
takes  an  ordinary  bath,  and  then  goes  through 
what  is  called  ndn  *  (a  oontraotion  of  tiie  Sansknt 
word  mdn),  which  is  a  sacred  bath.  A  priest, 
generally  the  family  priest,  administera  thb  baUi 
with  oonsecrated  water.  Even  those  who  have 
eome  into  contact  with  the  woman  during  the 
days  of  her  oooouchement  hare  to  go  throng  a 
eexwnonial  poriiicatory  bath. 

la.  All  the  bedding  and  clothes  of  tiie  woman 
used  daring  the  for^  days  of  her  seclosion  after 
delivery  are  rejected  from  ordinary  use.  They 
are  enjoined  to  be  destroyed,  lest  tney  carry  and 
spread  germs  of  disease  among  others.  But  now- 
that  injunctum  la  not  stoidJy  followed. 
The;  are  now  given  away  to  nou-Zoroastriaa  poor 
people  of  the  sweepers  class. 

13.  Formerly  a  mother  in  child-birth  first  drank 
a  tew  drops  of  the  sacred  Haoma  (q.v.)  juice, 
■queesed  and  consecrated  in  a  Fire-temple.  The 
new-born  child  also  was  made  to  drink  a  few  drops 
q(  this  jnioe  [Shajfeut-ia-Sidvast  x.  10).  Anque^ 
dn  Perron  refers  to  this  refi^us  onstcnn  as  pre- 
valent in  hia  time  (Zend-Aveata,  iL  664).  In  the 
Baoma  YasM  {Yaana  iz.  28)  Haoma  is  said  to 
i^ve  fine  healthy  children  to  women  who  give  de- 
Uvery,  Haoma  was  emblematical  of  immortali^^ ; 
henoe  this  custom.  Now,  however,  the  onatom  is 
rarely  observed,  and,  in  place  of  t^e  Haoma  juice, 
a  sweet  drink  made  of  molasses  or  soffar  is  given 
to  the  child  as  the  first  auspicious  diink. 

UmLiTmM.-SSg  V.  n«fl..  SUL,  sdv.  tTT,  mU  A  V. 
mUUma  Jackioa,  Pwvta  Ptut  and  J*rM«it,  laot,  p.  S78: 
DarmMtMar, U£mid-Avttta,ian,U.  flSBff.. 7CSS.:  AnqutU 
do  Perron,  Zmd-J«Mla,  1771,0. MB;  W.  Gslgttr.CMKaiMim 
^Om  AutMW  Iranttrnt,  &«.  tr.  UK,  L  6S  {SG  vol.  tac  pk  IL 
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BIRTH  (Tentcoio}.— All  the  Tentonio  peoples 
made  a  rigorous  distinction  between  legitimate 
and  ill^tunate  birth.  They  granted  the  full 
ridlitB  ca  oonsangninity  and  tnbal  membership 
only  to  the  children  of  legitimate  unions,  that  is, 
to  the  ofispring  of  a  free  father  and  a  free  mother 
iotned  in  lawful  wedlock.  Whenever  a  child  was 
oom>  it  was  laid  upon  tiie  ground  by  the  midwife 
in  attendance  npon  the  mother,  and  this  practice 
is  reflected  to  this  day  in  the  Scandinavian  terms 
for  midwife,  jordgumma,  jordMWtUr,  'earth- 
mother.'  This  rite  has  muntained  its  groand  in 
many  branches  of  the  Tentonio  stock  (ef.  A. 
Dieterioh,  AJtW  viiL  7ff.);  it  originated  in  tiie 
old  belief  that  the  sool,  and  therwne  tibe  lil^  of 
the  child  isBues  from  '  mother  earth,'  and  tiiat  the 
child  derives  its  vitality  therefrom.  The  next 
step  on  the  midwife's  part  was  to  lift  the  child  up 
— Whence  the  German  term  for '  midwife'  JSsiamme, 
O.H.G.  hevianna — and  hand  it  to  the  fatiier.  If 
the  latter  wished  to  acknowledge  and  maint-ain 
the  infant,  fa«  took  it  in  his  anns,  but  he  retained 
the  ri^t  to  condemn  it  to  exposore.  This  right 
oonld  be  exercised  in  oases  where  the  child  was 
feeble  or  deformed,  or  when  the  fatiier  was  in 
doubt  as  to  its  leeitimaoy — a  situation  which 
<tften  arose  at  the  oirth  of  twins,  the  popular 

toniwiMrsl  fmr,'  sod  OaA  ' klmoat  tiw  wbok  at  thb  mor- 
taS^  BUgfat  be  avoided.'  It  is  the  cftrelm  medloal  pnotl. 
tlonen  and  vM.iA*m  thst  u«  rMpon^Ue  for  thli  monaJll?, 
beosDM  ther  do  not  preierre  '  purity,' and  oenr  nraa  rrom 
one  womu  m  oonHnamont  to  another.  Tba  mldwuei]'  wilten 
o<  old  mid  to  their  dleotpUa:  'lUneiiataigbud  holjcklliDr : 
•eethettlioaexerdMUwittaparilT.'  In  toe  e&Jtdnad  leoUtioa 
of  the  Feni  woman  dnilM>  their  OMtflnemeat,  tfaa  origiiud 
intentton  Mema  to  be  thiU  u  obaorrliiar '  parltj.'  Some  of  tlte 
Itter  Puend  and  Perrian  writera  bare  not  prc^perijr  onderrtood 
the  origlnel  good  Intention  of  tlie  eailj  writett,  end  ao  bare 
OMiled  tbe  rlmr  et  latdatkn  too  bx.  Bnt,  anyhow,  the 
^K^lntn^  ef  tatdatloa  Is  Irtndid  lor  the  'pori^' 
lelemdtobroldiBldirllmwillm. 
■  Seaart  FmtrtOAnoii  (hnl). 


belief  being  tiiat  such  an  event  implied  the 
mother's  nnfaithfolness ;  or,  again,  if  it  had  been 
predicted  that  the  child's  exist^ce  threatened  the 
father  with  danger  or  misfortone,  or  even  if  he 
felt  hin"'<*^^  unable  to  maintain  the  child.  The 
father's  prerogative,  however,  was  annulled  by 
law  after  the  mtroduction  of  ChriatianitT^,  thon^ 
various  fairy-tales  assume  its  survival  down  to 
the  present  day.  But  even  in  heathra  times  the 
other's  decision  had  to  be  made  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  Urth,  lEor  cmoe  the  child  had  taken 
nourishment,  milk  or  honey,  in  however  small 
quantities,  or  had  been  laved  witii  water,  it  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family,  and  shared 
equal  rights  with  every  other  individual  within 
the  same.  Traces  oi  tius  primitive  heathen 
ordinance  are  still  found  in  tJw  Christian  period ; 
thus,  the  elUld's  capacity  to  inherit  sometimeB 
dated  only  from  its  baptism,  while  the  wergM 
of  an  unbaptized  child  was  sometimes  reckoned  at 
half  the  usual  amount.  Exposure  was  likewise 
illegal  if  tiie  child  had  received  its  name.  The 
name  was  usoally  given  by  the  father,  and  at  the 
ceremony  (IceL  lUf/Wiw^)  a  presentation  was 
made  to  the  chUd,  while  oocadMially  the  Mood* 
relations  held  a  feast  {banuSl).  The  child  was 
generally  named  after  some  deceased  member  of 
uie  family,  preferably  the  grandfather  on  tiie 
mother's  side,  as  it  was  believed  t^t  the  name 
carried  with  it  the  personal  qualities  of  its  original 
bearer  (of.  G.  Storm,  Arkiv  for  norditk  JUotoffi, 
ix.  100  n.).  If  the  father,  upon  whom  these 
various  leml  functions  devolved,  died  before  the 
child  was  bom,  his  place  was  taken,  aooording  to 
the  most  ancient  usage,  by  the  entire  group  of  his 
blood  relations,  freqaenuy  angmented  by  some 
relations  from  the  mother's  side,  and  these  chose 
one  of  their  number  to  act  as  guardian  and  dis- 
charge all  legal  obligations  in  rward  to  the  child. 
The  same  procedure  was  observed  iHien  the  father 
had  been  proclaimed  an  outlaw  t  in  tiie  eye  of  the 
law  the  mother  waa  then  a  widow  and  the  child 
an  orphan.  If  the  ftither  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  tbe  birth,  the  mother  had  to  decide  whether  the 
child  should  be  acknowledged  or  exposed. 

A  somewhat  different  course  was  adopted  in  the 
ease  of  iU^timata  Ubrtiu  Tba  children  of  alavw 
were  t^temsdvea  daves  from  Inrth,  and  behmged 
to  the  owner  of  the  mother.  In  primitive  times, 
distinctions  were  made  amongst  the  ill«^timate 
children  of  free  parents,  and  t^e  Old  None 
language  had  special  designations  for  the  different 
olaraee :  thus  homunffr  signified  the  son  of  a  bee 
motiin'  [JriUa)  with  whom  tiie  fatiier  eobalnted, 
though  not  in  wedlock ;  hrttingr,  the  son  of  a  free 
mother  with  whom  the  fathers  relations  were 
clandestine;  'ppborinn,  the  son  of  a  free  father 
by  a  slave.  These  ^tinctions,  however,  were 
gradually  done  away,  and  disappeared  first  of  all 
m  Iceland.  In  regwd  to  the  illegitimate,  the  first 
step  was  to  find  oSt  who  tiie  father  was ;  and  whsn 
this  point  had  been  decided^  tiie  child,  even  in 
early  times,  acquired  the  right  of  inheritance— 
though  in  a  limited  degree-Huid  a  claim  to  the 
father's  protection.  Moreover,  it  freqnentiy  hap- 
pened that  the  child  was  received  into  the  family 
twnd  (IceL  aittteiiKnff),  and  this  transaction, 
especially  when  there  were  no  children  of  lawfol 
bixtb  and  capable  of  inheriting,  waa  o^elsmted 
with  feasting  and  high  ceremonial.  In  all  eaaas 
it  was  the  dut^  of  &e  father,  or  his  family,  to 
maintain  the  omld  tiU  maturi^  waa  reached. 

The  event  of  birth  became  the  nucleus  of  many 
curious  practices  and  supnstitions.  In  many 
dtatriots  of  Germany,  Britain,  and  Scandinavia, 
there  prevails  to  this  day  the  custom  of  lighting 
fires  or  candles  round  aboat  the  newljr-botii  (e£ 
lielnei^  Zmr  Volkikmuht  81),  innderto  pnrnat 
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tbeir  falling  under  the  power  of  eril  B^ta.  The 
same  parpoae  wu  wrrad  by  piercing  che  door  at 
the  dooT-poBt  irith  s  knife,  pliwrinff  some  attiele  of 
steel — a  pair  of  Bciwi»B,  a  key,  a  horse-ahoe,  etc. — 
in  the  cradle,  hanging  amafets  roond  the  child's 
neck,  stopping  tiie  fayholes,  or  keeping  out  oats 
or  any  old  woman  who  was  suspected  of  having  the 
'eril  eye.'  In  some  places  it  was  the  costom  to 
pnt  salt  under  the  child's  tongne  to  prevent  ito 
Deing  bewitched.  These  prophylactic  expedients 
were  deemed  necessary  till  the  tune  of  baptism,  as 
it  was  during  this  period  that  the  demons  directed 
th«T  practices  against  the  child,  and  tried  to  pat 
a  changeling,  a  babe  of  their  own,  in  its  place. 
The  immediate  snrroondingB  of  the  child  were 
meanwhile  tabu.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  secure  good  fortune 
lor  the  newly-born.  Special  importance  was 
ascribed  to  the  nmbilioal  cord,  and  to  the  bladder- 
like  membrane  or  ■  caul '  with  which  some  children 
are  bom,  such  children  being  regarded  as  the 
favourites  of  fortune.  The  caul  was  oaiefully 
ineserved  and  sewn  into  the  child's  clothing,  thus 
ensuring  success  in  all  its  fatnre  undertakings. 
Fh>m  WIS,  indeed,  developed  the  Old  Norse  beUef 
in  an  attendant  spirit,  tbajylgfai  whieh  aooom- 
pinied  the  person  whemrer  h«  went  The  dried 
nmlnlioal  cord  waa  in  course  of  time  given  to  the 
child  with  a  meal  of  eggs,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  child  would  thereby  become  shrewd  and 
intelligent ;  or  it  was  sewn  into  the  clothing,  as  a 
means  of  making  its  possessor  clever  and  capable. 
Amongst  the  Teutons,  as  anmigst  many  other 
races,  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  yoniu: 
tree  which  was  planted  on  the  day  of  the  child's 
Mrth,  and  was  thenceforward  regarded  as  his  tree 
of  life.  The  fortunes  of  the  tree  ran  parallel  with 
those  of  the  cliild,  and  from  this  notion  arose  the 
bdief  in  a  person's  tntelaiy  tree  (Swed.  vAni-trad). 
Whw  it  chanoad  Uiat  an  animu  was  bom  in  toe 
homestead  on  the  same  day  as  Hx*  diild,  it  was 
believed  that  the  former,  during  its  whole  life, 
stood  in  tiie  closest  relationship  to  the  latter. 
The  animal  wss  named  after  the  onild,  and  became 
his  constant  associate. 
Widely  difiiued  throughont  the  entire  TenUmic 
na  are  the  mytUeal  stories  regarding  the  god- 
Bases  of  destiny,  who  appear  at  tlie  oirth  of  a 


child  and  determine  his  fnCore.  Their  function  is 
indicated  by  their  names:  thns,  in  Old  Norse 
they  are  called  wrtftr,  '  the  powers  of  destiny ' ;  in 
English,  'the  weird  sisters';  Anglo-Saxon,  meKnia. 
'those  who  measure  oat' ;  Middle  High  German, 
Oatehtp/en,  '  the  makers.  From  early  times  the 
sisters  were  reckoned  as  three  in  number,  bat 
SMnetimei  also  as  seven  or  thirteen,  and  frequently 
the  part  asngned  to  one  of  them  is  to  deal  out 
misfortone  to  the  infant.  Norse  poetry  speaks  of 
them  as  nomir — a  word  of  doubtful  etymology. 
They  are  represented  as  spinning  maiden^  who  at 
the  child's  birth  wind  his  thread  of  life— his  fate ; 
and  accordingly,  poeseesing  as  tbey  do  a  fore- 
knowledge of  the  destiny  of  men,  &ey  acquired 
at  length  a  prophetic  charaoter. 

The  birth  of  a  child  was  an  occasion  upon  which 
a  part  of  special  importance  was  played  by  the 
myths  regarding  the  origin  of  children.  The 
thought  nnderlying  nearly  all  these  myths  was 
the  Mlief  that  children  oome  from  '  mother  earth.' 
One  proof  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  primitive 
heathen  practice,  already  referred  to,  of  laying 
the  child  upon  the  ground  immediately  after  birth. 
In  many  pu1»  of  Germany  and  the  Norse  countries 
children  were  supposed  to  oome  forth  from  hoUow 
teees,  as  these,  according  to  popular  notions,  were 
otmneoted  with  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Similar 
ideas  yrm  also  held  abont  lakes,  pond^  and  wells. 
In  Booth  Gennai^  raiions  lakss  and  fish-pmds 


are  Imown  as  Kimdtnem,  *  ehOdren's  lakes ' ;  while, 
more  particularly  in  Central  Giermany,  there  are 
many  Kituhrbrwtnn^,  '  childrra's  wells,'  in  whloh 
the  goddess  Fran  HoUe  was  believed  to  keep  in 
charge  the  souls  of  children  before  their  burth. 
Other  places  of  origin  were  marshes  and  fraa. 
The  prevailing  beli^  in  many  districts  was  that 
children  are  drawn  out  of  the  water  uid  carried  to 
their  mothers  1^  water-fowl,  especially  the  stork 
and  the  swan,  while  in  other  parts  they  were 
supposed  to  issue  from  caverns  or  mountains.  In 
Pomerania,  for  example,  we  find  *  swan-stones* 
and  Adebortteine,  'stork-stones,'  and  childroi 
obtained  from  these  were  called  'swan-ohildTen' 
{Jafan,  Volkttagen  au*  Pommem^  390).  From 
heathen  times  comes  the  belief  that  children  are 
the  men  of  a  former  day,  re-bom  into  the  world. 
They  had  passed  their  intermediate  period  in  an 
animal  form.  According  to  a  popular  superstition 
in  South  Germany,  they  nad  been  flying  around  as 
butterflies.  We  thns  see  that  these  various  notions 
regarding  the  origin  of  children  are  related  in  the 
closest  way  to  the  primitive  Teutonic  belief  re- 
garding the  soaL 

Lrmmu, — Brannar,  Jwrtxiitf  RteiUagtwekiehU  »  (LetMig, 
IMMX  L  unff-i  van  Anlra,  Ormdriu  <to-  wrni.  i>AjM.t 
(StimMborr,  IKN^  UL  l«l  ff.;  M»iirar,  tJhw  di*  W<u**rw4<Jm<U* 
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Gigmwdri*  avOta.  ISOSk  J  tTSff. :  Muahardi 
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BIRTH-DAYS.— The  custom  of  oommemorat- 
ing  the  day  of  birth  is  connected,  in  its  form,  with 
the  reckoning  of  timej  and,  in  its  content,  with 
certain  primitive  religions  principles.  It  is  the 
most  conspiooous  example  of  oommemoratire 
ritual.  Its  essence  is  the  repetition  of  the  event 
oommemorated.  As  culture  aevelo{>s,  this  primary 
meaning  is  ol)scured  hy  varions  accidents. 

In  the  lower  culture,  what  is  reported  of  the 
Congo  tribes  applies  generally :  '  no  record  is  kept 
of  birth  or  age.  *  The  Hupas  of  California  take  no 
account  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  consider  it  a 
ridionlons  sopcorfluity  to  keep  a  reckoning  of  age. 
They  guess  at  a  man's  years  by  examination  of  the 
teeth.  One  will  say,  '  I  have  good  teeth  yet.'  The 
only  epochs  noted  are  those  oi  babyhooa,  boyhood 
or  girlhood,  yonth,  manhood  or  womanhood,  and 
tiie  state  of  married  man  or  woman,  old  man  or 
old  woman.t  The  Omahai  have  a  superstitions 
objection  to  counting,  and  therefore  nevu  note  a 
perstm's  age.$ 

The  earliest  lunar  reckoning  produced  the  seven- 
day  week,  the  Inner  month,  and  the  lunar  year, 
thus  providing  machinery  for  the  expression  of 
any  i<was  involving  repetition  of  events.  Parallel 
with  these  dates,  and  of  earlier  origin,  are  seai^onal 
epochs,  marked  oy  changes  in  vegetation,  and  also 
the  epochs  of  human  growth,  as  noted  above. 

The  day  of  Isrth  itoelf  may  be  first  ccmsidered. 
At  an  early  stage  of  chronology  the  influence  of 
ideas  of  Inek  is  l^ught  to  bear  upon  dates.  Every 
people  has  its  own  list  of  ominous  objects  and 
circomstanoes.  In  highly  developed  popular  re- 
ligions the  result  is  a  dualism  affecting  tne  whole 
life  of  man.  Of  tiie  Cambodians  we  rwd  that  the 
idea  of  Inck  dominates  their  entire  existence.S 

■  H.  Wud  In  JAl  zxlv.  eoi. 

i  B.ftmm.Trtlm  of  California,  79t.   

f Si;  ATnwtor.  Xs  OhmMp*.  IMD-Ot,  L  61. 
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The  religioD  of  the  Baganda  is  described  as  a 
reli^onof  lack.*  Among  the  Tshi  people  of  West 
Afnoa  each  jpeiaon  has  his  lucky  and  unlnoky 
d»7B.t  In  the  week  of  the  Asabaa  of  the  Niget 
the  days  for  marketing,  ior  work,  and  for  rest 
vary  for  each  individual  aooording  to  the  partionlar 
ju-tu  decided  for  him  by  the  me(ucine-man.t 

Afl  the  circnmstajicea  attending  the  moment  of 
Inrth  are  anspicioos  or  iuaospicioos,  so  are  those 
attendinjg  the  day.  Any  object  or  circumstance 
distingauhing  it  mi^  affbot  the  destiny  of  the 
child.  When  days  are  marked,  they  acc|aire  per- 
manent or  Tarymg  characteristics  which  auto- 
matically inflaence  the  event.  The  Malagasy, 
who  poBsesB  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  fatalism 
{virUana),  mark  a  certain  number  of  days  in  each 
month  as  lucky  or  unlucky.  The  vava,  or  first 
days,  of  some  months  are  especially  disastrous  to 
children  then  bom,  in  some  cases  to  the  oSspring 
of  the  people  generally,  in  othm  to  those  of  the 
royal  family.  A  child  botn  on  an  nnluoky  day, 
and  dying  young,  is  said  to  have  *  too  strong  a 
vintana.'  Formerly,  children  bom  on  onlu^cy 
days  were  put  to  death  by  being  buried  alive.  In 
moaem  times  this  infantuside  is  commuted  to  an 
ordeal,  offering,  or  'expiatory  hath,'  the  water 
beiiw  buried  instead  of  the  child.  In  one  clan  of 
the  Sftkalavas  all  children  bora  on  a  Tuesday  were 
put  to  death.  In  the  Bara  tribe  a  child  was  put 
to  dea^  if  bora  on  a  day  which  was  unlucky  to 
both  father  and  mother :  if  the  day  was  unlucky 
for  one  parent  only,  the  child's  life  was  spared.  In 
theTanale  tribe  one  particular  month  was  peculiarly 
nnlnoky  for  Urth.| 

With  the  rise  <»  astotlogy  oomes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  horoscope  and  similar  forms  of 
augury.  In  origin  such  practices  are  a  species 
of  sympathetio  magic ;  the  mtention  is  to  inflaence 
events,  or  to  assist  nature,  and  the  method  em- 
ployed is  the  rehearsal  or  artifidal  previous  re- 
prodnotion  of  the  desired  result  The  Central 
Americans  possessed  an  elabcwate  code  ctf  '  signs 
of  the  day,'  applying  to  eaoh  day  of  each  cycle  of 
twenty  days,  the  eenyiohvaUi,  <n  wliieh  the  year 
was  a  multiple.  Horoscopes  were  prepared  from 
these  signs  for  the  day  and  hour  of  oirth.  Every 
Mexiean  bore  through  life,  as  a  species  of  personal 
name,  Uie  aign  of  his  birth-day.  ||  The  Burmese 
predict  a  maiTs  obaraoter  and  destiny  aooording  to 
Uie  day  of  the  week  on  which  he  is  bom  and  the 
consteUation  which  rules  it.  The  name  of  the 
child  must  begin  with  one  of  the  letters  belonging 
to  the  birth-day. H  The  Asahas  of  the  Niger  ^en 
name  a  child  after  tite  day  of  its  birth.**  In  China 
the  hour  and  the  day  of  birth  are  regarded  aa  being 
very  important.  A  child  bom  between  the  hoars 
of  9  and  II  will  have  a  hard  lot  at  first,  but 
finally  great  riches,  ft  The  Hindus  possess  an 
elaborate  astrological  system  of  nativities  con- 
nected with  lucky  and  unlucky  days.]:!:  In  Mada- 
gascar nativities  are  drawn  up  from  the  position 
not  of  the  stars,  but  of  the  moon.  This  method  is 
earlier ;  later  cultures  prefer  tiie  star  of  nativi^. 
The  Tshi  peoples  name  children  after  the  day  of 
the  week.S§  The  Muhammadanized  Smdiili  con- 
sider it  lucky  to  be  bom  on  Friday,  tiie  Muhajn- 
madan  festival.  Children  then  born  are  named 
■  Koaooe  in  J^/ zxxU.  78. 

t  A.  a  Em,  Th»  TAi-uptalcbM  Ptorltt,  1S87,  p.  m 
t  J.  PM-UnMDlnJ^/xxxTLffi?. 

«  L.  IMile  In  AntaoMiiarivo  AnnwO,  zIL  4M;  J.  SflirM, 
MadaQoaaar,  ZT9ff. 

I  Bdusnn,  Bimoria  gaural,  SSeff.;  S.  J.  Vmt.BUtirry  <(f 
th»  N«t0  World  aaOti  Anmiea,  1892,  U.  S2Mt;  H.  H.  fiMwrott, 

ilTAlLSTl. 

^ah^^M  ^O.  SoottX  n«  AmiMm,  1882,  L  4, 0. 

tt  DeniiTB,  ^oOOtm  t^Oiina,  1978,  p.  & 
tt  Dubois  (ed.  Beaaobsmp),  U.  8&B.;  Xonlw  miUiiiu, 
arOhmaniam  and  Siiidmttm»mtt. 
HBUS.JM  ««. 


'son'  or  'daughter  of  Friday.'*  In  German  folk- 
lore Sunday  is  lucky  as  a  birth-day,  particularly 
the  Sunday  of  the  new  moon.  This  idea  is  con- 
nected with  growth.  '  Sunday  children '  are  Bop> 
posed  to  be  able  to  see  spirits,  or  to  see  in  thedsrk.t 

The  principle  of  repeating  an  event  aftw  its 
occurrence  is  an  inversion  of  sympathetic  ma^c. 
Whereas  in  the  ordinary  form  of  magic  the  oonung 
event  is  influenced  and  ensured  by  previous  re- 
hearsal, in  this  inverted  form  it  is  reproduced  in 
order  to  repeat  tiie  original  advantages  and  to 
effect  their  continuance.  The  idea  is  naturally 
suggested  hy  the  recurrence  of  tiie  same  external 
or  chronological  conditions.  These  were  cloeely 
bound  up  with  the  original  event,  and  are  thereftwe 
supposed  to  influence  it :  they  are  further  supposed 
to  carry  it  with  them,  and  therefore  require  its 
repetition.  The  intention  varies  as  tbe  event.  In 
the  case  of  the  repetition  of  birth  tite  intention  is  a 
renewal  ot  the  lue  acquired  by  the  original  birth. 
Such  ideas  are  illustrated  by  the  general  custom 
of  celebrating  the  renewal  of  the  year.  The  ritual 
is  designed  to  renew  not  only  the  life  of  nature, 
but  also  the  life  of  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
discard  the  old  life,  now  regarded  as  decay  and 
death.  The  seasonal  changes  of  growth,  con- 
nected early  with  the  phases  of  the  nuxm  and 
the  path  of  the  sun,  naturally  fostered  such  ideas. 
As  mdividnalism  developed  they  were  applied  to 
the  life  of  each  man.  But  the  important  point  for 
the  earlier  periods  is  that  these  annual  renewals  of 
nature  and  life  in  general  pnuttioally  amounted  to 
universal  or  social  birth-days. 

To  illuBtrnte  the  first  <a  tliese  pants,  we  may 
instance  the  Hindn  festival  waiiwattaHmt  whiui 
celebrates  the  b^;inning  of  the  year. 

'lha  ohlef  (Mtora  ot  Um  (U7  «rt  tub  rMdUw  ctf  the  nev 
ftlBHtnoo  «ad  bowinff  tiM  foreOHt  of  the  eranti  (d  ue  N«w  Tear. 
N«w  olothn  Kbo  «r«  worn  when  prooarable,  mnd  the  food  par- 
taken of  dnring  the  dity  ii,  u  fax  u  poaalble,  oompoeed  of  new 
ntftterUla,  t.».  new  grain,  palesa  and  each  like,  tot  thla  ii » teaat 
of  lng»thalnr.  One  diah,  whicib  muat  be  partaken  of  by  aO 
who  wlah  for  good  luok  dorinc  the  feftr,  i>  a  oonaarre  o<»- 
poaed  of  augar,  tamarind,  utd  the  flowera  ot  the  nttm  or 
margota  tree  (_Melia  AtadiraMit).  whkh  !■  then  in  fall  flower. 
The  bitter  tMta  of  tbla  la  not  mnaa  relished  aa  a  mle ;  butitls 
neoeHaiT  that  at  least  a  smaU  pwtion  ot  the  diib  ahoold  be 
eatan.  tUs  aaaaw  to  be  analogou  to  the  Ea^idi  Uaa  thai 
It  ia  neoeMHT  to  Mt  ndnoe^  at  OhilatanH  or  at  tha  Ha* 
Tear.'l 

In  the  next  place,  such  festivals,  surviving  aa 

they  do  into  tin  hi^iest  stages  of  evolntiwi,  are 
in  the  early  stages  universal  Inrtb-days.  The 
Malagasy  custom  is  significant.  In  the  lunar 
year  of  Madagascar,  time  is  popularly  reckcmed 
by  the  annual  {[reat  feast  /androana.  Remark- 
able Icmgevity  is  denoted  by  the  phrase  that  a 
man  has  seen  thn«famdroanaM  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year.  Thus  he  might  see  it  in  sjning  at  the 
sge  of  7,  agun  when  40,  and  again  when  73. 
We  are  expresslv  informed  that  a  man's  age 
is  reckoned  not  oy  his  years,  but  by  the  /<m- 
droana.% 

The  Japanese  supply  an  instructive  case  of  com- 
promise betweui  the  social  and  the  individaal 
birth-day.  The  first  of  January,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  New  Year, 

*  may  be  oonaidered  the  untTersal  Urtb-di^,  for  they  do  dM 
wait  till  the  actual  annirenary  ot  birth  baa  onne  round  to  caO 
a  person  a  year  older,  but  date  the  addiUcui  to  his  age  Erom  Um 
New  Tear.  The  Slst  birth-day  is  the  only  one  about  wbkh 
xaadb  toaa  la  made.  This  is  becanse  the  old  man  or  woman 
baring  lived  through  one  rerolution  of  the  sexagenary  aftit 
then  begins  a  seoond  round,  which  is  In  Itself  an  extntcMdinary 
event,  tor  the  Japuiese  reckon  youth  to  last  from  btrtb  to  the 
age  o(  SZ,  middle  age  from  32  to  40,  and  old  age  from  40  to  BO. 
A  child  is  bom  in  December  1901.  By  Jannary  1S02  they  talk 
of  the  child  as  being  t  years  old,  because  It  baa  lived  through  a 
part  of  two  aeparata  years.'  i 

•  Teltan,  SiUan  und  Gtbrdvdu  darSuaJiaH,  U;  Slbrae,  be.  att. 

t  Ploss,  Daa  KAid,  U.  8S,  80. 

1  J.  B.  VtdOtidJna  Hindu  at  Borne*,  lOG. 

<  W.  BUis,  Biatory  i^Madagmtear,  2KB,  i.  447,  448. 

I B.  H.  ObunberiUD,  nUiVf,^(V<nMMS  UOS,  p.  08. 
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In  the  Chinese  religion  of  piety  we  find  a  re- 
markably explicit  iUastration  of  the  principle  of 
the  renewal  of  life  on  the  anniTersary  oi  nrtii. 
'The  birth-day  oelebration  ia  a  peculiar  institu- 
tion,' though  not  attended  with  mnoh  idat  till 
after  the  age  of  16.  Each  person  has  an  annual 
festival,  and  everr  tenth  year  after  reaching  60  an 
extraordinary  celebration.  Especiidly  honoured 
is  the  6l8t  birth-day.  The  Emperor  on  his  birth- 
day is  snpposed  to  aoquire  10,000  'longevities.' 
The  courts  of  justice  are  closed,  and  a  general 
amnesty  is  proclaimed.  The  ordinary  person  on 
hia  birth-day  receives  'longevity  presents,'  and 
his  friends  wish  him  long  lire.  With  the  express 
purpose  of  prolonging  lue,  A  dish  of  vermicelli  in 
remarkably  long  strips  is  eaten.  Of  particnlar 
importance  is  the  Mongerity  garment.'  This  ia  a 
handsome  xobe,  em1»oiderad  in  gold  ohuactera 
with  the  word  '  longevity.'  It  serves  at  death  as 
the  man's  shroud.  It  is  generally  a  present  from 
the  children,  and  is  given  to  the  parent  on  his 
birth-day.  He  wears  it  then,  and  on  all  festive 
oocasions,  in  order  to  acquire  long  life,  *  it  being 
generally  acknowledged  among  the  Chinese  that 
It  is  extremely  useful  and  necessary  on  the  birtii- 
day  to  absorb  a  good  amount  of  vital  energy  in 
order  to  remain  hale  and  healthy  during  the 
ensuing  year.'  * 

The  Coreans  oeletoate  tiie  Qlst  birth-day  in 
the  Chinese  fashion.  On  ordinary  birth-days  new 
clothes  are  worn,  and  a  feast  Is  prepared  lor  niends 
of  the  family.t 

The  Burmese  oflbr  on  their  Inrth-d^v,  oelelsated 
weekly,  candles  representing  the  animals  connected 
with  tne  day  of  the  week.  The  offering  is  an  act 
of  worship  at  the  pagoda,  t 

The  Central  Americanii  celebrated  birth-days 
with  a  feast  given  to  the  friends  of  the  family. 
Preeoita  were  offered  them  on  their  departare.| 

Among  the  T^i  natives  of  West  Africa,  a  man's 
Inrth-day  is  saored  to  his  kra,  or '  indwelling  spirit.' 
If  a  man  is  rich,  he  kills  a  sheep,  if  poor,  a  fowl, 
and  prepares  a  feast.  In  the  morning,  when  he 
washes,  he  provides  himself  with  an  egg,  and 
some  new  fibre  of  the  land  used  as  a  sponge.  He 
then  stands  before  the  calabash  otmtumog  the 
water,  and  addressea  his  hra,  asking  for  its  pro- 
tection and  aa^tanoe  during  the  ocmiing  year,  as 
he  is  about  to  worship  it,  and  keep  that  day 
sacred  to  it.  He  tlien  breaks  the  egg  into  the 
calabash,  and  washes  himself  with  the  fluid  ;  after 
this  he  puts  white  clay  on  his  face,  and  puts  on  a 
white  Cloth.  Members  of  the  higher  classes,  kings 
and  ohief^  keep  sacred  to  the  kra  tiie  day  of  the 
week  on  wnioh  they  were  bom.  Thns  Kwoffi  Eari 
Kari,  having  been  bom  on  a  Fridav,  made  it  a 
law  that  no  blood  should  be  shed  on  tnat  day.R 

The  ancient  Persians  celebrated  birth-days.^ 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  birth-days  of  the  kings 
*  wcm  odvbntod  wiCb  gwtmX  pomp.  Ibej  wen  looked  upoD  u 
bdj  ;  DO  boslnMi  wu  done  upon  them,  mai  aH  oUaeea  iDaulged 
In  tfai*  (MtlrltlM  auitftUe  to  tlie  oocMion.  Every  BKjpttui 
Attecbed  much  Importuioe  to  ttie  6^y,  uid  even  to  the  hour,  at 
hit  birth ;  Mid  It  to  probeble  thkt,  aa  in  Perdk,  tmch  lodlvidul 
kept  hie  Wrth-d*y  with  gn^t  rejoioings ;  welcoming  hie  frlende 
with  ell  the  smusements  of  eodety  uid  «  more  then  ueoel 
profiuloo<rf  the  delioMles  of  the  tfthle.' •* 

In  modem  Persia  the  birth-days  of  Muhammad 
and  'All,  as  in  Isl&m  generally,  are  duly  honoured. 
For  ordinary  persons,  however,  the  New  Year's 
feast  is  the  only  real  festival,  ft 

Among  the  modem  Jews,  the  13th  birth-day  of  a 

■  J.  DooIitOa,  SooM  life  of  tlu  Cktntm,  1866,  it.  S17  tL;  if.  i. 
U.  de  Qroot  Tha  lUligima  SgiUm  <^  China,  i.  61, 
t  Orlffle,  Corva,  18S2,  p.  29S. 
i  Sbvey  Yoe  (J.  O.  SoottX  Tkt  Bttrman,  L  & 
f  BanCTon,  cf>.  eft.  li  28S. 
f  A.  a  BUi,  17^  Tiki^ptaking  PMrlMflM. 
%  Httodotni,  L  188,  Ix.  110. 

WaUDKin,  ^Mfint  JSanvHSM,  UL  S0& 
tt  Ptilsk,  i>anfM,  UOsTL  888. 


boy  is  celebrated  as  a  family  feast,  tins  date  bdng 

his  religions  majority.* 

The  preceding  accounts  introduce  some  Momdaiy 
principles.  The  idea,  insepuaUe  from  festival^ 
of  holiday  or  rest>  oombines  with  the  wish  to  avt^ 
consuming  energy  and  vitality,  and  to  assimilate 
the  same  by  means  of  food  ana  drink.  A  further 
principle  is  that  of  a  propitioos  commencement  of 
an  epoch  as  influencing  the  whole.  At  a  late  stage 
such  ideas  are  obsouied,  and  an  ethical  principle 
arises.  This  i^  in  Western  onltnre,  faintly  sug- 
gested 1^  the  phrase,  'turning  overanew leaf'at 
Uie  New  Year  or  on  the  birth-day.  In  Catholicism, 
it  is  more  marked  in  combination  with  the  birth- 
day of  the  individual's  patron  saint.  In  early 
Christianity  each  anniversary  was  a  step  towards 
the  new  lin  commencing  at  death. 

The  idea  of  renewal,  as  we  saw,  is  in  the  early 
stages  emphasixed  li^  the  weekly  phases  of  the 
moon.  Thns  we  get  the  principle  of  the  octave. 
One  of  its  earliest  applications  is  the  celebration 
of  the  seventh  dav  alter  birth,  on  which,  among 
rarioQS  peoples,  tne  name  is  given  or  some  rituu 
operation  i»  performed. 

The  principle  of  the  octave  is  actually  apdied  at 
timee  to  produce  a  weekly  birth-di^.  This  has 
been  instanced  in  West  Africa  and  Burma.  A 
good  many  recorded  birth-days  are  probably  not 
annual,  but  weekly  or  monthly.  The  ancient 
Syrians  celebrated  a  monthly  lurui-day.t 

Theae  considerations  lead  up  to  some  peculiarities 
of  reckoning  or  commemoration  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  custom.  The  Anaohe  father  makee 
a  note  of  each  moon  that  foUows  tiie  Urth  of  a 
child.  A  large  mark  is  made  for  the  10th  month.t 
The  Mayas  celebrated  as  the  birthdays  of  their 
children  the  first  step  taken,  the  first  word  spoken, 
and  the  first  thing  made.§  The  Oraherero  reckon 
a  man's  age  from  tiie  time  of  his  circumcision, 
not  counting  the  previous  period.  A  man  ia  called 
after  the  ^jfionao  of  his  orcnmdsion.  Those 
dronmcisedattbesametimeareoniaftura,  'persons 
of  the  same  o^'ll  Such  methods  of  reclconing 
age  are  convenient  for  the  savage,  who  has  little 
use  for  any  more  accurate  reckoning.  Other 
sach  epochs,  which  at  a  certain  stage  are  the  only 
'  birth-<UT8,'  are  weaning,  initiation,  and  mar- 
riage. The  6ag»nda  reolran  a  man's  age  1^  the 
reigns  of  the  chiefs.  *  It  was  in  the  reign  of  so 
and  so  that  1  was  boro.'T 

In  the  lower  cultures  names  are  curiously  par- 
allel and  interchangeable,  so  to  say,  with  dates. 
The  Central  Australians  have  each  a  name  denot- 
ing age  in  relation  to  others,  but  have  no  annnal 
reckoning.  The  Maori  had  one  name  given  at 
birth,  a  second  at  puberty,  a  third  on  his  father'a 
death,  and  others  whenever  he  performed  smne 
achievement.**  An  Aht  will  change  bis  name 
perhaps  ten  timee  in  ten  years,  and  oeleloate  the 
event  each  time  with  a  feast,  In  connexion  with 
change  of  name  there  is  the  idea  of  renewal. 

An  early  application  of  the  principle  of  com- 
memoration is  'the  feast  of  the  dead.'  All  the 
ideas  connected  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
find  expression  here.  In  early  religion  these  cele- 
brations are  as  frequent  and.  as  important  as  any 
annnal  festival.  In  Oajaca  great  ceremonial  at- 
tended the  anniversuT  of  the  birth  of  great  lords 
after  their  death.  Tne  belief  was  that  the  sonl 
wandered  about  for  manv  yean  before  entering 
bliss,  and  vimted  its  frimcu  on  earth  once  a  year.^ 

■  BouUn  in  ^JT,  1.7.  tSKsoSr. 

tHrdliCkein^ffieHean  AnOinpoiogittyriL^ 

t  Benoratt,  op.  ett.  11.  682. 

II  South  A/ritm  Foiilon  Jomnal,  L  48. 
^  Boeooe  In  JAI  xxxU.  7S. 
••R.Tulor,  2^/itaaJrati(^U7Q,p.  US. 
tt  O.  H.  Amrt.  SoB^  IAS*,  1808,  p.  W. 
ttBuM)roft^a^att.U.aS. 
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The  Hindus  ob&eiTB  tiifi  new  luooa  of  the  montli. 
BhSdrapada  (Ss|»tember-Octob*r),  in  lio-nni]-  •  \ 
the  dead.  On  this  day  tbo  head  of  &  /aiuilj  miii-t 
ixttfam  prMorited  oanBunHs  te  tfas  wewing 
uixee  gmffiitiDii^'  Tb«  od«bnMoB  \m  for  nuih  of 
tha  dud  u  mBTBot  have  xvedred  tha  niiul  iit« 
of  HpiUtiirs.  Thfi  fact  ehowa,  1^  nflgatfoa,  tiimt 
ths  comraffliUDratioii  lb  the  repetition  oi  t-he  event. 
The  BiumaI*f(iiirfAfltjaraweli  Kuown.  Tlit-ir  object 
is  tg  '  fteui^t  tlie  departed  spixib  in  blib  v&tiuuf^  6X- 
periuicefl  it  vUl  hAva  to  pui  tbrough.  At  the 
HAme  time,  tha  one  who  diuy  imuIuijub  chm  rit«> 
Bod  oBranuniMi  thexeby  l^ji  an  merit  for  himself 
and  his  family,  vbieh  ment  will  be  duly  carried  to 
the  credit  of  oil  aocouiit  hereafter  '  Omt  ini^ldha 
is  topruride  tha  spirit  ^-^iiii  h  il  '  iiiCHrfi  Tii-i-iirtte'  IhhIv." 
AiiotJier  indii^tea  tlie  imiirti  Cii  tlifi  deaJ  ^^ith  his 
ininittLiflte  aiic-estyri  Tba  monthly  iritddhas  com- 
mecco  oil  tii«  30ch  day  after  death.  An  annual 
ceremony  in  performed  on  tlie  annivawary  of  tba 
death.* 

A  Blight  Hliiftinf?  of  tha  point  of  view  will  ahow 
the  parallcli^iti  hetwpen  aaob  pmpiKJcs  as  tlm 
Hindu  anil  the  earlj'  Christian  principle  that  the 
IdHh-day  of  the  niEirtyr  was  tlic  day  aa  uhioh 
b«  died.  Tha  de&th-day  of  the  faitlifol  was  re- 
gi>di«daa()i«rtdTUtiwt9iknavUf6.  Th^'nai^lt' 
p»  saMBttMiM  «U  th«  dky  of  deatlL  It  a 
nativity  to  a  gloiiona  aiwwn  in  the  kin^'doQi  of 
htiavcu,  TertiiUitiu  tikfUttpim  that  St.  Paul  was 
borti  ayAiii  hy  a  new  nativity  at  Rome  Ixxttust  hi* 
KiilVi?r<;il  niai  tvnlQm.  tliefB.  Siitli  ntitidi-t  \\  •■i  f 
cttuLraatFed  with  'natural  hirth-iiayn,'  ypiriLuul 
in  opporitioa  to  varidl^.  The  'hirth-daya'  of 
BkftV^n,  oelelWtM  tit  tha  grave  Or  niDDiunent, 
had  A  profcmnd  inflaence  on  the  development  of 
ecdeaiaBtical  iDstitution^.  't\\f!  i^irlebration  wa«  a 
aerrice,  at  which  tl]e  Coniiniiiiiini  ivns  rf':t;ived. 
The  ethical  principle  invuh  'i  1  wiv-  iinirtkti'jii  of  tlia 
atuiyr,  repetition  in  otliem  of  hiu  lite  aad  deatlt. 
TbBjaaH  «  mtai^n  vrera  grftdtully  oompUed,  and 
chnrahM  wer*  Breotad  over  th«ir  Huea,  tha  bonea 
HometimeB  bein^  replaced  under  the  altar.f 

The  ft:>Mivala  of  L-ode  ace  frec^nantly  tbur  hirth' 
days.  TlniHi  tfie  Hindu  festival  SrirnimijntjuntJ 
tB]i;lpr;Utv-  tlic  birtli'day  of  HaiiiLi,  nevi-iith 
inoarnaUuci  of  Vishnu.  The  iiuu^es  oi  the  gud 
'ft  adiBTwd  and  carried  in  piocessiun.  PilHiimaKa 
la  made  to  the  temploi.  Kf^^jayatUl  ii  the 
birtb-dny  of  Kriehna,  and  ona  of  the  moBt 
popular  of  the  annual  featlvala.  The  BhSgavata 
describin^^  tin-  life  of  the  ^'Oil  i&  roitd  on  timtday. 
Vvnd^kfi:-!'-tlnv!hi  till,-  birtli-d:iy  f!i*tivftl  of 
Ganeaa.  Kv<ir}-  lioimf!  nut.-*  uji  an  iniJv^o  af  the  ^ud, 
before  whit-h  iijjhts  are  jvlftted.  A  matxtni-  of  t'on. 
■eoration,  pratt^ld,  i&  pronbunced,  on  which  Che 
aj^rit  of  thQ  god  enters  tlie  iiiiagi^. 

hx  Bnoh  acta  we  eee  a  ritual  re-rrarilba  <tf  the 
divinitv.  a  rctx-tition  of  hia  birth. 

At.  ii=iif-t,  (ivriTins  w(jr.^liip  tlieii  toolBi,  and 
btuiients  tlieir  Ihivik.-,  placinjj  tlieni  liefore  the 
image,  Gnrie^a  ia  the  j:oil  ulio  iw  iiLViikiid  in  all 
ondertakiut;!^,  and  Viho  h^jlpH  liian  on  ]ils  way.f 

In  Clirit^tianity  the  bitth-day  of  Christ  ia  only 
lew  iniiiortimt  than  the  Pawion  and  the  Reenrrec* 
timi.  Eve^i  h<?re  the  eocial  aspect  of  relig^icm  ie 
pronuiient,  and,  by  a  eaincidenee,  the  dikLt;  tirtnlly 
decided  upou  i.f  l^iiit  oelchrat^d  in  pa<;rini&ni 
the  annual  hirfli-ilay  uf  the  Sun,  ju.st  aa  tlit- 
weeldy  day  of  the  ^mi,  the  Chii^tian  iSunday,  v^  ah 
Of-fni^y  birth-day  of  the  Solu  BwiTr  fud  in 
iBjMff**'  Eiythology  tlio  tirat  day  of  Crwaoui 

bnaum.— ffDfi  aird  Em,  «.r.  ■BMbiUy*  i  B^Awn. 
CftrbHM  ArMauitieg.  itviO;  J.  I.  M.  da  Groot  fA«  Awfiiuj 

'JmdeIii.  t3j».  cit.  16S,  2ir,*te 

t  Bimfhain,  viL  3108.,  aCOLA 


;  J.  E  pHdfield,  Tfto  //induut  Hrmwl,  IMS;  E.  H. 
l.^  rl.i  n.  Thiti^lJopat^:  1902.  A,  E.  ICeAWX 

BIRTH-DAYS(Uieekand  Roman}.— Birt 
celebratiooB  are  to  be  met  with  in  antiijuity 
a  very  early  date.  jfdcbyJus  preeupjM 
whenlLO  malcefl  A^llo  receive  on  hit  birui  hE. 
oracle  as  a  pieeentirom  fh<Bi»  [Bumentdts, 
Ilirth-daya  ware  oelebraCed  withpriyen,  mof 
Bad  btm^vMA,  mod  it  was  al»a  tSa  costooi  ti 
presents  to  tlie  ptirson  whd^e  birtb-d^j-  it  -wm 
A  Ixjok,  Arif.h'J.  J^it!.  i\,  y;i).  -Someliiuea 
why  were  bom  on  the  same  day  ot  r 
formed  a  society,  and  eailed  t!lem^lFe^^  r'.-f,-x'. 
fiicaJisTerf,  etc.  Latar,  it  was  freqaeatly  ilfi  vi 
for  andi  HKMiM  to  oelebrate  tim  birtii-ds 
taaroben  at  dlit^Eutticui,  or  theM  membsn  I 
seUca  left  aa  eadovxnfint  to  enalte  their  aaaa 
to  celuhrata  t^drbtrA-day  even  Attar  their  d 
HuijU  a  pi.isthumou3  celehrntiuii  waa  eajled  yt 
%v!iL'r«n.-  the  caliL^bration  during  a  nian'is  lif 
Was  termed  ycfi&Xia.  (achol.  FlAto,  Alcib 
121  C).  Flato  B  Urth-day  was  oalebcated  b 
Academy  on  the  7th  of  Tnargelitni,  becaaw  A 
WM  Huppoaed  to  have  bwn  Imru  on  thut  day 
in  other  cases  as  well  the  ceitibraTiuiLj  cjt  hirUi 
Wfre  fixed  fnt  iiacTi^d  daya  [Ffut.  77u-.»'JJJ? 
tl;e  .'ittit'iiiaii.'i  iiK-Jition  the  Sth  of  a  uiuiu]!  ■ 
birthday  ui  TiieeeLia,  U.oirti6untt  yeyuyirai  Xe^  [ 
ra.1  yi^  QwHSiSm  rait  iiyiiw  nfiSnr}^  Fput 

time  of  the  Diadochi  we  often  bear  of  Che 

bratlocL  of  the  hirth-d&yA  of  kings,  and  frai 
time  of  Csear,  of  those  af  emperors  (there 
iiii]>orl;i.i5t  LnfLi-ription  which  indkfltfcs  thai  in 
Miiiur  tht"  ^wir  be^an  wit.li  Mit  tiirtli-d 
Au^u^tuJi  lAihen.  Miit.  xxiv.  iitai]},  when  it 
tiac,  eaniea,  atA.,  took  place.  The  dante  hi 
waa  alio  extmded  to  Bmpmaafl  and  phncot 

Tbeae  Itononn  pVHecl  from  penons  to  « 
tbuB  in  Roma  the  Palilia  Was  oolefatKM  ii 
Ti'.ifnfi'f  More  especinlly  wers  Huch  ho 

[r.iTihfuJTi.'d  to  the  j;Oilb  :  AtliLii-^  ^\n.s  auppoe 
have  bueu  bom  on  the  ^{rd     a  munth,  Hertti 
the  4th,  Apollo  un  rhti  7ib,  aad  ao  on.  In 
caewA  the  ieetiv4)il  jim^t  always  hnve  beei 

C'm,  the  lurth-day  tlie   fwatcrtus.  It 
^Ipens  that  the  blrtliJay  <^i  the  j^id  an) 
n-'tfilis  tcmpli  coincide  (Cic.  ad  Ait.  iv.  L  4 
sii.  rfOos), 

iximiTu a.s.  — C hr .  PeteiHO.  '  Uebcr  die  QtburUCj 

W.  Ksa 

BIRTHSlGBT.^Sea  UntwrrAXOB. 

BISHOP.— See  MiNierET. 

BlSMILLAH.~t,  Mejuun^  ud  urii 
— SirmUWtii).  an  Arabic  exprBBsion  aiffni 
tha  Qfuaa  of  All^,'  wait  borrowed  bjr  Ht . 
from  the  religious  fhrfteeolo^  of  Jewa  anil  4 
tians,*  and  va»  iormi]lat«d  by  him  in  f| 
foUowa :  hhtmillfihi-r-rrihmnitt-r-ruhimi,  *VL 
iLaiiJi'  of  All&h,  tht;  (.'<-iiip:i-!-L<iiinti.',  tbn  M«n 
Muhammad  employed  the  filirasd  both  in  its  hI 
and  in  its  complete  form  ssaaintrodiKitory  i«x\ 
deai^ed  to  conneat  the  begini^ngB  of  action 
the  devout  remembrance  ofUod,  aud  it  is  prn- 
that,  while  still  resident  at  Mecca,  hereconnn- 

liiH  aiibf-ierits  t<i  Uise  it  iti  a  almiTar  Wny.  1 
'.>i(r  ;ui  Jio  ii'[iM:'>o[|i3  Koali  iLH  >iinitiicniiij: 
liurlifiil  tu  enter  Che  ark  ivith  the  words,  •  llisL 
("ill  tilt?  niLTue  of  Alliih'"]  be  it*i  vuynt:'- 
iaiiding  ■  [XI.  4i1) ;  ajad,  similarly,  a  letter  purjKi 
t4]  have  beeu  written  by  King  SqIodioii  to  Ihet; 
of  Sheba  o^a  thoe:  '  Bi9$nm&hi-r-ral^mi 
nthlmi''  {xxvii.30).  Probably,  too,  hebe^nnhi' 
ccreiuoaial  diaeourae*,  as  ciollwted  in  Uie 

•NUd(iui,M(dLd.gnnM(Q«liagaB,  UMOXp.  U 
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vith  the  phraae,  and  the  redactOTS  of  the  sacred 
Tolome,  in  prefixing  it  (in  plenajy  fonu)  to  the 
Tarionfl  tUras,  evidently  legarded  it  as  a  piefatOTy 
formula  having  Mnttammitd's  own  MACtion.  We 
caanot  divine  the  reason  of  its  omission  from  the 
9th  tflro,  although  the  Muslim  exegetes  show  no 
perplexity  in  the  matter,  and  provue  several  ex- 
planations, as  may  be  found  in  commentaries  to 
the  Qnr'&n.  The  earlier  theologians  of  Isl&m  were 
at  variance  with  each  other  regarding  the  qnestion 
whether  the  6Mmi//dAt-formaIa  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sUtru  was  to  be  considered  an  article  of  revela- 
tiim, ».«.  an  utterance  of  God,  or  an  item  proceeding 
from  the  Prophet  himself ;  bat  eventnally  the  former 
alternative  carried  the  day,  and  it  came  to  be  held 
tiiat  eveiytiiinff  between  the  two  oovers  {UUna-l- 
daffatain)  «f  the  bool^  imlnding*  of  oooim,  tiie 
g^tofy  foimnla  of  the  fSrtw,  «h  the  wwd  of 

It  !•  iMOVdad  tbRt,  bilai*  MnhMmpwl  wom,  ttw  ImtbMi 
Qnniah  mada  dm  of  th*  Morad  fonnoU  hiamika  AUdlutmma 
r  ta  thy  BUM,  O  Ood  0  for  ft  riaiDKr  puipoM--*  atfttement  whfoh 
li  /"^inij  cndibU,  tootUFh  w«  bRvs  do  ertdaDoe  to  test  it  bj. 
AaoonUorto  AiftbiotndiuoD,  wbloh  daligbts  to  MKxdata  aray 
perUeobr  oastom  with  the  lunM  ot  u  IndlTtdoftl  founder,  th* 
Mnon  wlto  Introduoed  tt»  u*e  of  tbia  pbiwe  Into  Meooa  wm 
Umuj 


ItMMd  tbo  formuU,  as  »  potent  tftHreian  against  tha  aril 
lr<TfT  ot  demonlo  powara,  tram  tba  Ilpa  ot  a  Oiiristian 
hnndt,  aad  to  bara  niada  panooal  tatial  of  ft.*  But  aa  ba  waa 
an  oldar  oontempoiarjr  of  Hot^anunad,  and  aarrivod  tha  latter^ 
aotraiioa  npon  him  publio  oarear,  the  oldar  formula  oaonot, 
MTteaMy  to  the  above  traditlmi,  have  baan  in  uae  long  before 
tSa  Pro^ut^B  day.  It  is  aveo  aaid,  Indaed,  that  HoljaiDmad 
hinaelf  bad  amploTed  It,  but  that  tha  ravalattoo  ot  oertida 
venea  in  tiw  Qar'ia  (xi.  98,  zzril.  SO)  Induced  bim  to  •nbetttut* 
tor  i^  flrrt  ttw  ahortar,  and  than  tlia  longvr,  fonu  of  the 
bitmuUk.i  Nererthdaai  ba  would  appear,  aooording  to 
Mualim  toaditioD,  to  bar*  aometimea  raaorted  to  tha  aarlier 
Maooan  formula  avan  at  a  latar  period  ;t  thus  in  a  treaty  wblob 
he  made  wttb  tba  people  of  Mecca  near  HudalUyah  in  A.a.  6, 
ba  dafarred  to  tbe  rlgorona  oppoaftlon  ttwy  oSarad  to  tba  naw 
formula  totroduoad  of  him,  and  quit*  ttMltar  aBiiotiiNiad  Iba 
naaol  tba  Quraiah  ' KmUto  AIMmmm'  as  a  baat^tottis 
documeotl  'AlUUi%tmma'  Is  alw  aoprorid  an  iavwatloD 
of  God  in  Modloi  petitions. 

We  may  rectard  it  as  historically  established 
that  rescnpte  drawn  up  bv  Muhammad's  instruc- 
tions, oontraots  oonoluded  Between  him  and  tribes 
which  yielded  him  their  allegiance,||  and  even 
xeoords  of  a  more  private  character^  were  usually 
nrefaoed  hy^  the  plenary  form  of  the  bimilUlh." 
Thereafter  its  insertion  in  similar  documents  as  a 
prefatory  formula  became  part  of  tbe  religiouB 
practice  of  the  adherents  of  lalam.tt  Omuial 
records  from  the  early  age  of  Isl&m,  preserved 
either  as  transcriptions  in  historical  works,  or, 
more  authentically  still,  as  originals  on  papyrus 
riieets,  always  begin  with  the  biamiUdh.  It  is 
also  found  on  textile  fabrics  and  other  prodacta  of 
industrial  art.it  In  bilingual  (Arabic-Greek)  docu- 
ments, which  were  common,  eepeciaUy  in  the 
Egyptian  province,  till  far  on  in  the  Umayyad 
penod,  the  Greek  portion  contains  a  translation  of 
the  formnla,  tiie  shorter  appearing  aa  4p  i^ti/ian 
roO  0M(r,  while  the  plenary  form  expands  this  with 
the  words  rov  AnjMO*'Ot  ^^(U'9/K&rov.§§ 

•4ffA<lnf,  iiL  189;  Haa'udi,  PrairUt  (far,  L  Ut',  flt 
UbuAheaa  in  the  ifiMtkt-FaUiArifl,  7<t,  n.  6. 

t  IbD  8a'd  in  Wellbausan,  Aizsm  u.  Pomttettan,  It.  (Berlin, 
UM),^«(t«xt),l«(tr.). 
t  OaMuii,  JnnoH  daff /alans  IL  QO^ 

I  Dm  HIahim,  ad.  WOaUnfeld,  7«7. 
i  Szamidea  in  Mfildeka«)bwaUy,  op.  M.  117,  n.  1. 
f  1.0.  a  DOt«  regarding  tbe  distribution  of  the  wbaat  brongbt 
■■booty  from  Khaibar  (Ibo  Hlah&m,  776, 778 ff.). 
*•  L.  Oaetanl  (ty-  ett>  t  SBB,  iL  7BS)  doubta  tbe  authantidty  ot 


this  prafatory  formnla  in  doountentajilran  by  Unalim  historians. 

tt  s.ff.  in  ttia  rsstamanl  q/'^MoOtt  ft.  Ma$'wt,  In  Ibn  Sa'd, 
TUiaqit,  ni.  L  ll^^lU. 


tt  Sarabaoek.  '  Zur  arabtedten  Altartbnmikande.  il.  Die 
■laUaoban 


asff. 


P^vnaprotokoUa,'  in  SWA  W  olzL  (Vienna,  1900) 


H  h  As  bUncnal  doaamanti  In  Kaiabaoak,  cf.  att. 
«M7;  a  a  Baaiiwr>9rr<  MotMMOerd^  L  (Haldelbeii, 


In  accordance  with  the  common  Arabic  practice 
of  ^vine  a  ocmvenlent  name  to  formulas  by  tbe 
device  of  omitting  some  of  their  constituent  letten 
(as,  e.ff.,  Jutmdeda  for  *<U-lyimdu  lilldJu,'  Kay'ala 
for  ^yya  'ala^-fxldti,  etc.),  the  bmniltaA'ia  con- 
tracted to  basnuua,  which  is  also  a  verb  meaning 
'to  utter  the  biniullah*;  aud  the  use  of  the 
fmmula  is  also  referred  to  as  tafm^ra,  the  iuvooa* 
tion  of  tbe  name  (im)  of  God. 

a.  Ceremonial  nae.— The  bitmitUlh  acquires  a 
special  ceremonial  significance  as  the  formula  of 
benediction  pronounced  beforeslaughtering  it.nimi^lit 
for  food — a  usage  which,  without  doubt,  was  sug- 
gested bv  the  Jewish  law  enjoining  the  utterance  of 
the  b'riUMl  before  killing  and  eating.  The  relevant 
injunction  in  the  Qur'ftn  is  found  in  vi.  118,  121 : 
*  Eat  of  that  over  which  the  name  of  Allah  hath 
been  pronoun oed  if  ye  believe  in  His  signs  *  .  .  . 
'  Eat  not  therefore  of  that  on  which  the  name  of 
Allah  hath  not  been  named,  for  that  were  certainly 
sin.'  From  this  passase  waa  argued  the  obligatonr 
use  of  the  tamnya*  before  slaughter;  and,  simi- 
larly, it  waa  required  that  the  benediction  in 
Allah's  name  should  precede  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  preeerioed  for  tiiat  purpose.  Evoi 
in  the  chase  (r.  6)  it  was  imperative  to  utter  the 
name  of  Allah  before  releasing  the  falcon  or  Uie 
boand,  and  only  on  tius  condition  could  the  quarry 
be  afterwards  used  as  food.t  In  pnrauanoe  of  a 
bermeneutic  practice  of  later  Mnhammadan  theo- 
logians, oertain  theolceioal  schools  attenoated  the 
character  of  this  abaolutely  binding  ordinance  to 
that  of  a  mere  widi,  and  in  this  way  the  omission 
of  the  actual  utterance  of  Allah's  name  before  the 
act  of  killing  did  not  necessarily  proscribe  the  use 
of  the  animal  for  food.  If,  for  example,  the  ob- 
servanoe  of  the  r^^ulation  had  been  inadvertent^ 
neglected,  the  food  might  still  be  partaken  of 
without  misgiving — for,  of  course,  the  thought  of 
Allah  is  never  abMut  from  the  devout  heart.  But 
it  is  obrions  that  these  interpretations  and  practical 
aooommodations  are  at  variance  with  the  actual 
language  of  tbe  injunction  as  given  in  tbe  Qur*&n 
— a  fact  emphatically  insisted  upon  in  the  teaiching 
of  tiie  more  rigid  and  literalistie  interpreters  of  the 
book-t 

Another  question  of  ceremonial  relating  to  the 
uae  of  the  oumitldh  arises  in  connexion  with  the 
Muhammadan  ritual  of  prayer  (folat).  Tbe 
latter,  as  is  well  known,  begins  with  the  recita- 
tion of  the  *  opening*  nZra  of  the  Qur'ftn  {cU- 
jfdti^),  whose  first  sentence  is  the  bttmilldh  in 
its  oomplete  form.  It  has  been  from  early 
times  a  subject  of  debate  in  tbe  schools  of  the 
law  whether  this  introductory  phrase  should  be 
spoken  aloud  {jahran)  or  in  an  inaudible  whisper 
— a  controversy  connected  in  its  origin  with 
the  disputed  question  already  referrea  to,  viz. 
whether  the  oimtiUdh  ia  to  rank  as  Divine 
revelation  or  not.  Most  of  the  orthodox  schools 
decided  that  the  formula  might  he  uttered  in 
an  undertone,S  bat  tbe  Sh&fi'ites,  and  especially 
the  Shl'itee,  demand  that  it  be  spoken  in  an 
audible  voice.|> 

3.  Everfday  use.— Having  dealt  with  the  use  ol 
the  bismiildh  in  ceremonial  functions  and  in  im- 

*  Bat  without  oI-rs^Mda  aa  it  waa  not  thoogfat 

right,  whan  Uklng  awH  Ufa,  to  nsua  *  tha  OanpaaafamMa 

Merdf  ul  ■  (ZDMO  xI»iiL  ifc,  n.  IX 

1  OL  tbe  present  wrttar'a  DU  £aAirim  (Leipdg,  18S4i  76  ft. 

j  It  la  nijii  rwlj  recorded  ot  'Omar  n.  that,  when  laaofng  in 
prayer,  be  did  not  pronounce  tba  bitmiiiAk  of  tiia  /MiAa 
audibly  (M  yitfAofv)  (Ibn  Sa'd,  t.  S4e,  25^  Tbe  KbaBt  al* 
Hostaln  waa  aooused  by  his  opponents  of  doablO'disaUng, 
baoaoaa  ba  spoka  tba  biamOUk  ot  tha/UlM  ii^udlbly  when 
In  Bimara,  bat  slsewbere  hypooriUnllr  nttarad  It  aload 
(Tabari,  AmtaUi,  UL  1088,  SS.> 

I  On  tUs  question  saa  (ba  prisint  writer's  '  Bel  trigs  sor 
Uttaratumacta.  dw  8alu^  n.  d.  snnnitlBaban  Folandk.' r 
(1874)^  16  £,01 
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portant  afikirs  of  public  and  private  life,  we 
proceed  to  speak  of  a  view  which  sprang  up  in 
Islam  at  a  very  early  period,  and  soon  estabUshed 
itself  in  everyday  practice — the  view,  namelv, 
which  finds  ezpressioD  in  a  proverb  oommonly 
regarded  as  a  nyiag  {hatRth}  of  the  Prophet: 
Kullu  amrin  dhi  bdUn  Id  yubtada'u  bi-dhtkri  *- 
lldhi  /oAutra  abtara,  i.e.  'every  matter  of  im- 
portance which  is  begun  without  mention  of  God 
IS  maimed.'  This  maxim  was  taken  by  devout 
adherents  of  Isl&m  as  their  warrant  for  the  practice 
of  inaugnrating  every  action  t  by  ejaonlating  a 
UamiUdk.  The  wopbet  is  traditionally  reported 
to  have  said  that  Satan  sits  behind  every  one  who 
mounts  an  animal  without  first  having  uttered  the 
formula.;  Its  use  as  a  blessing  before  meals  is 
regarded  as  of  special  importance,  and  on  social 
occasions  the  saving  of  the  hismiilAK  by  the  head 
of  the  hoosehola  intimates  to  the  gnosis  that  the 
repast  is  to  b^in.|  Not  nrnst  the  tatmiya  be 
omitted  when  a  perscoi  enters  or  leaves  a  house,  or 
pats  on  his  olotiies.||  The  vtaotioe  is  felt  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  thought  of  Qor'&n  xzxiii.  41 : 
'  Remember  Allah  with  Sequent  remembrance ' — 
a  maxim  highly  approved  in  Islfim.  The  idea  that 
the  utterance  of  God's  holy  name  involves  an 
impiety  never  found  a  footing  among  the  Mndims. 
who  an  wont  to  say,  rather,  that  if  we  love  a 
person  we  often  mention  his  name  {mtm  ahabba 

4.  Snperstitioas  ideu  and  aM.~The  deep  sig- 
ninoanoe  and  the  sacred  character  with  which 
Islftm  invested  the  bimUiah  led  at  length  to  its 
being  presBod  into  the  service  of  folk-lore,  mystic- 
ism, and  even  magio.  It  was  said  that  God  had 
inscribed  it  upon  the  breast  of  Adam,  the  wing  of 
the  angel  Gabriel,  the  seal  of  Solomon,  and  the 
tongue  of  Jesus.  The  Creator  has  written  the 
sacred  words  npon  His  works.  The  imaginative 
eye  can  sometimes  trace  the  formula  in  the  veins 
of  the  leaf  or  the  varied  colourings  of  the  butter- 
fly's wing,  where  nature  has  imprinted  it  in  mystic 
(Ssrriao)  charaoters.  The  written  and  oral  applioa- 
tdon  of  the  bitmillah  possesses  talismanic  virtues. 
When  the  soul  in  its  death-struggle  is  striving  to 
escape  from  the  body,  the  angel  of  death  brings 
from  paradise  an  apple  upon  which  is  inscribed  the 
formula,  or  the  angel  himself  writes  it  upon  the 
palm  of  the  dying  man,  whose  ajgony  is  alleviated 
Dy  the  sight  0!  it,  and  whose  sottTthen  yields  itoelf 
to  the  angel,  tt  The  biamUtdh  serves  also  as  a 
means  of  defence  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  other  malign  influences  of  occult 
forces.  It  is  a  popular  notion  amongst  Mubam- 
madans  that  the  jmn  are  easily  offended,  as,  for 
instance,  by  hnman  eneroaohment  apon  their 
haunts,  ponrinc  out  hot  water,  etc. ;  bat  if  a 
man  feels  that  he  has  provoked  tiieir  resentment, 
he  may  drive  them  away  by  uttering  the  bumiUsh.Xt 
Similarly,  in  order  to  render  hii  goods  pnwf  against 
theimn,  he  uses  the  phrase  as  a  charm  when  he 
shuts  the  door,  or  stores  articles  of  food  in  their 
ai^iropriate  receptacles,  or  lays  down  his  clothes 
at  night.  An  article  protected  in  this  way  is 
cailedmutamma  (commonly  pronounced  fmuenum), 

•  OrigiiwllT  H-ltamdt,  with  rafwanoB  to  ti)«  KloriMnr  of  Qod 
hy  fonuolM  bogloiilns  with  al-ltamdu  liiU/ti. 

t  Inolndlog  tbtt  mentloiied  by  BuoUii,  K.  (U-toudn,  Ha  8. 

t  DuDiri  (Boliq,  A.H.  1284),  a.v.  •  Al-dU>bs,- 1.  899. 

S  Una,  Jfaniwr*  and  Cvttoau  tks  jffldwn  XgntUuu* 
(London,  1871),  L  183. 

A.a.  181S),  11-12.  1 
5  RHA  jni.  16*  :  ZDMO  U.  2(K. 

"  E.  Doutti,  Moffit  at  religion  dant  TA/rimu  du  Itord 
(Alrioni,  l«»i  ni. 
it  Al-auytti,  at-Dwmr  ot-iitAn  Jl-l-ba'tk  toa-na'im  at-HnOn 

tt  la  North  AMok,  A.  Bel,  La  Popuiation  mundmam  da 
IlMiMMn  (Pwte,  1906),  SS  (from  the  AntM  dM  Mtidu  Mtw- 


t.e.  'something  over  which  has  been  named  (the 
name  of  Allah).'* 

The  bumilldh,  by  reason  of  its  prophylactic 
virtues,  is  deemed  speciallv  serviceable  as  an 
inscription  for  amulets,  and,  in  general,  as  an 
accessory  of  practical  magicf  Copious  illus- 
trations of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sham* 
al  ma'drif  of  al-BOnl  (tA.B.  622,  A.D.  1225)  and 
works  of  a  similar  nature.  The  Muslims  also  con- 
struct magic  squares,  and  distribute  the  words  of  the 
batmala  in  magical  oombinations  amongst  the  vari- 
ous compartments.}:  Al-Bflnl  ia  also  the  author  of 
a  monograph  dealing  specially  with  the  use  of  the 
formola  for  magical  purposes  (Fatft^it  {tt-bastnala).i 

c  Calligraiuic  usage. — Mention  ought  finally 
to  oe  made  of  a  certain  convention  in  the  method 
of  transcribing  the  binnUl^.  When  the  Muslim 
oalligraphist  writes  the  formula  for  a  ceremonial 
purpose,  he  imparts  a  peculiar  form  to  its  first 
woni  by  way  of  signalinng,  as  it  were,  the  exoep- 
tioual  eharaoter  of  the  phrase  as  a  whole.  The 

vertical  stroke  of  the  initial  letter  id  (.■)  is  con- 
siderably prolonged  in  an  upward  direction,  and 
slightly  curved;  then,  the  alif  (of  'urn)  being 

omitted  altogether,!!  Uie  tin  (^)  is  placed  im- 
mediately after  the  M,  while  final  letter 
mim  (|*)  is  connected  with  the  rin  by  a  line 
drawn  far  beyond  the  usual  length  (*^_^_uJ). 

The  Mntiammadan  scribes  would  appear  at  a  very 
early  date  to  have  introduced  vet  another  altera- 
tion in  the  written  form  of  the  hismilidh — a 
peculiarity  of  common  occnrrence  in  MSS.  Here 

the  tips  oi  the  tliizd  letter  mt  {J)  disiqtpeur  en- 
tirely, as  well  as  the  'al^,  and  the  initial  bd(i)ja 
joined  to  the  final  mim  {^)  by  a  long  horizontal 
line  thus :  ^i  '    The  antiquity  of  this  usage 

is  indicated  by  an  incident  recorded  in  Ibn  Sa'd, 
vis.  that  'the  Khallf  'Omar  b.  'Abd  al-A^  dis- 
missed a  oertain  scribe  {kstib)  from  his  office 
because  he  wrote  bim  without  inserting  the 
distinctly*  [walam  yafal  of-rin).ir 

Lmuiuu.— Tb«  Uttnton  hsi  boon  given  in  the  foofawtai. 

I.  GOLDZIHKE. 

BLACKMAIL.— The  wwd  'mail'  is  donved 
from  the  Morman-Freneh  maitts,  which  is  used  in 
the  Act  of  183S,  9  Edward  m.  e.  3  in  tiie  sense  of 
'  half-penny.'  We  find  three  meanings  assigned  to 
this  term. 

I.  Legally,  blackmail  refers  to  rents  reserved  in 
labour,  cattle,  or  produce.  In  medisval  times 
rent  was  uniformly  paid  in  Idnd — a  custom  that 
perristed  in  France  down  to  the  days  of  tiie  great 
French  Revolution.  The  Block  Death  and  the 
Feasants'  Revolt  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
tnuosformation  of  English  agricultural  life,  and 
among  the  results  was  the  substitution  of  payment 
in  money  for  pavment  in  kind.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  maeed  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  this 
substitution  was  not  effected  till  a  comparatively 
late  date.  For  rent  in  kind  were  substitnted  *  white 
rents,'  which  were  reserved  in  '  white  money,'  or 
silver.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  and  this  donbUess 
assisted  in  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  old 
method  of  payment.   The  discovery  of  silver  in 

*  Lane,  op.  oO.  i.  S87 ;  ^raMon  SooWy  in  tk»  MHOta  Jgm 

(London,  1883),  IL 
t  Reinaud,  ifonunMiu  mwwihWWM  du  flsMMds  JT.  It  Am  tf> 

jBtoe<W{Puii,  1888),  iL  &-«. 
t  Doutt^,  op.  eit.  21£. 

I  Brookelmuu,  OwdLd.  ttrab.  JMmOHr,  L  (V^fmsr.uaniBr. 
1  lUa  It  s  MsMoratie  piMtlos. 
T  Ibn  Sa'd,  v.  270,  It. 
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Sonth  Amerioa  helped  tonnxd  the  morement  fnmi 
statiiB  to  contraot,  wilJi  the  result  that  white  rent 
paid  in  cnrrent  coin  or  white  money  {maille* 
blanches)  began  to  replace  the  Uack  rent.  In 
Scots  law  the  rents  of  an  estate  were  called  *  mails ' 
or  'maills,'  while  'Blanch  Bolding'  and  'Mail' 
for  rent  are  somewhat  similar  terms  for  this  old 
cnstom.  Camden  {Bern.  205),  explaining  black 
money,  says,  'What  that  was  I  Imow  not,  if  it 
were  not  of  Coppcv,  as  Maill  and  Blaek-maiil.' 
Coke  refers  to  *  Work-days,  rent  conunin,  rent 
com,  etc.  ,  .  .  called  Itedditus  niffri,  black 
maile,  that  is,  black  rents.'  Blackstone  supports 
Coke's  explanation  of  redditiu  nigri  (of.  Camden, 
{Bern.  1605,  p.  205  ;  Coke.  Itut.,  1642,  iL  19 ;  Black- 
stone,  Com.,  1768,  ii.  43 ;  Bam,  JvtHee*,  1845,  iiL 
814).  In  this  sense  the  term '  blackmaO '  is  obsolete. 

3.  Historically,  it  is  the  tribate  in  oom,  cattle, 
other  kind,  or  money — ^here  we  are  coming  to  the 
newer  form — ^levied  from  the  farmers  and  small 
owners  in  the  border  ooonties  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  along  the  Hiriiland  border,  by  free- 
booting  dkiefs  in  letnm  for  uommiitT  frma  pillage. 
Tha  border  ooonties  chiefly  affected  were  Moiiui- 
omberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the 
iHsh^ricof  Dorham.  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  Waverlej/ 
(L  2^)  represents  one  of  the  better  aspects  of  this 
cnstom  when  one  of  his  characters  remarks,  '  The 
boldest  of  them  {i.e,  the  freebooters)  will  never 
steal  a  hoof  from  any  one  that  pays  blackmail  to 
Vioh  Ian  Vohr.'  It  is  s<Hnewhat  remarkable  to 
find  how  wide-spread  is  the  use  <d  the  word  'mail' 
with  the  meaning  of  'rent' or 'tribnte.'  In  Irish 
mal  Bignifies  a  rent  or  tax.  In  Armoric  mal  signi- 
fies sacb  wealth  as  is  aoqnired  by  the  strong  hand ; 
while  in  Afghanistan  the  oontnbntory  levy  on  a 
village  is  called  maUia.  Blackmail  sometimes 
denotes  the  m<m^  taken  the  harbingers  or 
servants,  witii  their  master's  knowledge,  lor  ab- 
staining from  enforcing  exactions  like  coin  and 
livery.  They  made  np  for  the  abetineace  in 
these  places  by  plundering  in  others.  Curioudy 
enough,  we  find  that  in  Ireland  in  the  14th  cent, 
blaok  mtmey  or  blackmail  indicates  certain  coins 
<A  an  inferior  kind  authorised  to  pass  current. 

In  1652  Archbishop  HamUton  (Cateeh.,  1884, 
9S),  in  reference  to  Uie  forays  of  the  border 
elu«Ftains,  mentions, '  Qohay  takis  oner  s^  mail, 
oner  mekle  ferme,  or  ony  blake  maillis,  fra 
thair  tennands ' ;  while  about  1561  R.  Maitland, 
in  Thimfi*  LieUkad,  vi.,  describes  the  'commoon 
taking  of  Uak  maill,*  On  both  ndes  of  the  Border 
severe  Acts  were  passed  to  pat  an  end  to  these 
depredations.  Under  the  Soots  Ung,  James  tl, 
the  measure  of  1597  descnibes  how '  uners  snbjecte 
of  the  Inland,  takis  and  sittisvnder  their  assnranoe, 
payand  them  black-maill,  and  permittand  them  to 
real,  herrie,  and  oppresse  their  Nichtbonris.'  In 
1601 — a  memorable  year  in  economic  legislation — an 
English  Act  of  Paruament  also  notes  that '  snndzy 
of  her  Maieeties  toning  subjects  within  Uie  sayad 
{i.t.  the  foni  northern)  Counties  .  .  .  have  been 
inforced  to  pay  a  certaine  rate  of  money,  come, 
cattell,  or  other  consideration,  commonly  there 
called  by  the  name  of  Blaoke  maile.*  The  43  BUz. 
c.  13,  s.  I,  madetheleTyingorpayingof  this  black- 
mail a  felony  without  oenefit  of  the  clergy.  The 
jTsmtes  de  la  Ley  informs  ns  that '  Blackmail  is  a 
wtnrd  used  in  &  Elis.  o.  18,  and  it  sisnifies  a 
certainty  of  money,  com,  cattell,  or  ouier  con- 
sideration, given  by  the  poore  people  in  the  north 
parts  of  England,  unto  men  of  great  name  and 
alianoe  in  those  parts,  to  be  by  them  protected 
.  from  such  as  usually  robbe  and  steal  there.  Cowell 
in  his  famons  Law  Dictionary,  The  Interpreter, 
notes  that  *  these  robbers  are  of  late  years  called 
BfoaB-tro<q>ers.'  The  depredations  of  tiie  Border 
chieftains,  in  spite  of  these  represidve  measures,  did 


not  cease  tiD  towards  the  end  of  the  17tii  eentn:^. 
In  1707  an  'Address  from  Cumberland*  in  the 
London  Gazette  points  out  that '  there  is,  now,  no 
Debatable  Land  to  contend  for;  no  Black  Mail 
to  be  paid  to  the  Leaders  of  the  Robbers,  as  a 
Ransom '  (of.  Blackstone,  Comm.  iv.  283). 

3.  The  term  is  now  usually  applied  to  offences 
called  in  French  eAanAioe,  that  is,  the  extorticm  of 
money,  or  oUier  valuable  considention,  by  intimi- 
dation, by  the  anscmpalons  use  of  offidal  or  soda! 
position,  or  of  politioal  influence  or  vote,  by  persons 
upon  those  whom  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
help  or  injure.  In  one  sense  the  Border  robbers 
have  passed  aw^,  but  in  another  sense  they  are 
with  us  still.  For  the  oivanized  forms  01  tiie 
Camorra  of  Naples,  the  Ms£a  of  Sidly,  the  Black 
Hand  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Highlunders 
of  China  are  largely  blacicmailing  bodies.  Thdr 
methods  and  rules  of  procedure  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  outlaws  of  old.  Like  them,  the 
Blaok  Hand,  for  example,  levy  blackmail,  kidnap 
men  or  their  children  and  hold  them  to  ransom, 
murder  tiimr  victims  in  oold  blood  if  the  ransom 
be  not  forthcoming,  and  terrorize  the  surrounding 
population  into  tacit  complicity.  In  private  life 
the  only  hope  of  refflsting  the  blackmailer  is  to 
refuse  to  pay  the  first  time  he  makes  his  demand. 
Mr,  W,  £,  Gladstone  was  accosted  late  at  night 
by  an  unfortunate  woman  to  whom  he  gave  alms. 
A  man,  who  saw  him  speaking  to  her,  stopped  the 
statesman  and  attempted  to  levy  UaokmaiL  Mr, 
Gladstone  kept  him  in  oonversation  till  a  police- 
man came  in  sight,  when  he  at  once  gave  the  nlack- 
mailer  in  charge.  In  English  common  law  It  is  a 
misdemeanonr  to  threaten  to  publish  any  libel 
upon  any  other  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  if  the 
act  is  done  with  tiie  intent  to  extort  any  mcoiey  or 
other  valuable  thing.  The  punishment  is  impristm- 
ment,  with  or  withoat  hard  labour,  for  three  years. 
It  is  a  felony  to  demand  of  any  person,  with 
menaces  and  without  any  reasonable  cause,  any 
property,  and  the  punishment  thereof  ranges  from 
penal  servitude  for  life  to  a  period  not  less  than 
three  years.  The  trath  or  falsehood  of  a  threaten- 
ing accusation,  whe^er  of  crime  or  miscondnot,  is 
absolutely  immateriiJ ;  the  aecrtsed  cannot  set  up 
trath  as  a  justifioataon  of  his  conduct.  The  Frenon 
and  German  codes  deal  with  blackmailing  in  an 
equally  stem  manner.  The  latter  states  that,  if 
the  extortion  is  oommitted  by  violence  against  a 
person,  or  with  the  application  of  threats,  the 
author  is  to  be  punished  like  a  robber. 

lABEATSSS.— Iha  satboriUei  sn  qnotod  In  tb«  srttck. 

ROBBBT  H.  MUKUT. 

BLASPHEMY  (Gr.  §(Kaa^>^  «  (I)  an  iU- 
omened  or  profane  uttCTanoe,  a  light  or  rash 
prayer;  (2)  a  slander,  or  any  defamation;  (3) 
im^ous  speech  against  God.  Oppos.  e^jula). — 
z.  Blasphemy  as  a  aim. — ^Blasphemy  as  a  sin  and 
an  ecclesiastical  offence  is  peculiar  to  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  religion  and  to  allied  mono- 
theistic cults.  For,  though  the  religions  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  indeed  01 most  countries,  were  iax 
from  viewing  with  equanimity  the  utterance  of 
words  which  might  offend  any  of  their  gods,  yet 
the  abhorrence  caused  by  snch  utterances  was  due 
mainly  to  a  fear  of  the  disasters  which  the  offended 
god  might  be  expected  to  inflict  on  the  whole  tribe 
of  which  the  offender  was  a  member.  The  trial  of 
Socrates  would  illustrate  this,  since  he  was  accused 
of  '  teaching  men  not  to  receive  the  gods  whom  the 
city  acknowledged,  and  of  having  new  gods'  (Plato, 
Apol.  24  B).  Under  EncliBh  common  law  this 
offence  would  have  been  toe  subject  of  an  indict- 
ment for  blasphemy,  but  the  &eer  Greek  spirit 
treated  it  as  an  offence  against  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  Similarly,  in  the  charge  brought 
Pythonieiu  against  AleiMadae  (ThaG^dides,  tL  68), 
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that  he  had  diralged  the  niTftteries  of  ElenslB,  the 
gravamen  waa  not  bo  macEt  that  the  act  was  an 
offence  againat  the  gods  as  that  it  was  danfreroos 
to  the  oommonitv.     The  Bomui  criminaJ  law 

Eurs  to  have  nad  no  provision  against  blas- 
ly,  avparently  because,  *in  spite  of  the  in- 
to' of  Roman  religions  feeling,  the  religion  of 
the  State  was  always  absolntely  subject  to  the 
politi<»I  authority'  (Honter,  Roman  Law,  1880, 
p.  10),  and  hence  an  offence  against  religion  was 
once  more  not  so  maoh  a  sin  as  a  crime.  Persons 
who  intooduced  new  kinds  of  wcnsfaip,  nnknown 
to  oistom  ca  raaatm,  disturbing  weaker  minds, 
were  to  be  ^nniflhed— if  persoiiB  of  rank,  witii 
deportation ;  if  not  of  rank,  with  death. 

a.  In  the  Old  Testament. — It  is  to  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  law  (with  Uieir  off-shoots),  then, 
Uiat  we  hare  to  look  for  the  creation  of  the  offence 
of  blasphnny.  We  contt  the  '  oontempt '  for  God 
rafened  to  in  Mai  1*,  the  dishtmonr  done  Him  br 
witiibolding  the  ojBGeffings  due  to  Him  in  Bfal  V-*^ 
the  swearing  falsely  by  Ifis  name  in  Lv  19",  the 
•in  *  with  a  high  hand'  of  Nn  IB"  (of.  2  E  19"). 
the  reviling  (or  mnrmnring  against)  the  Elohim 
of  Ex  22",  since,  though  these  all  are  directed 
•j^ainst  God,  they  do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
mecifio  tin  of  bbsphemy.  A  reoord,  however,  of 
this  rin  is  found  inXv  24",  where  a  man  of  mixed 
breed  '  blasphemes  the  Name.'  In  tiiia  case  doubt 
seems  to  have  been  felt  about  the  prescribed 
penalty,  for  the  offender  was  put  back  until '  the 
mind  of  the  Lord '  could  be  ascertained.  This  was 
found  to  fix  the  penalty  of  death  by  stoning,  and 
the  law  was  then  promulgated:  'He  that  Uas- 
i^emeth  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  shaU 
certainly  stone  him'  (v.**).  This  was  the  only 
kind  of  reproach  against  God  which  was  punish- 
able with  death  at  the  hand  of  man,  lower  kinds 
(such  as  those  referred  to  above)  being  left  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  For  port-ffibUeal  Jewish  nseges 
see  next  article. 

3.  In  the  New  Testament— The  offence  of  blas- 
phemy is  referred  to  frequently  in  the  NT  :  in  the 
case  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (Mk  3"'-) : 
in  the  case  of  the  man  whose  sins  were  pronounced 
by  Jeans  forgiven  (Mt  9*,  Lk  S"),  when  the  scribes 
accused  Him  of  blasphemy;  when  the  Jews  de- 
clared the  saying  'I  and  my  Father  are  one'  to 
be  blasphemous  (Jn  10"- ") ;  when  Jesus  declared 
Himself  at  His  judgment  (Mk  14**) ;  St.  Stephen 
was  accused  01  speaking  'blasphemous  words 
agunst  Moses  and  God'  ^c  6") :  in  Ac  13*  and 
IS*  and  Ro  2**  the  Jews  in  their  tarn  are  accused 
of  blasphemy ;  in  Ac  28"  St.  Paul  accuses  himself 
of  making  tne  Christians  blaspheme.  The  word 
oocnrs  five  times  in  the  Pastoral  Epp.  (1  Ti  1"  6*-* 
and  Tit  2"  3*),  once  in  James  (2^),  and  nine  times 
in  the  Apocalypse  (2^  13»-  »•  •  16^  «• »  17').  From 
these  passages  it  appears  that  any  expression  was 
considered  blasphemous  which  was  wrathfully, 
despitefnlly,  or  contemptuously  directed  againat 
God,  His  being,  or  goodness,  which  arroeatM  His 
attributes  for  a  oiBature,  which  opposed  a  truth 
revraled  by  Him,  or  opposed  an  mgtitntion  (rf 
whioh  He  was  the  author. 

4.  In  Church  historv. — The  feeling  and  the 
jttOgmait  expressed  in  tnese  passages  were  taken 
over  by  Christianity,  and  enforced,  after  its  union 
with  the  civil  power,  by  temporal  pains  and 
penalties.  The  Abeettos  of  Justinian  (Ixxvii.  1) 
relate  that  some 

'  oMd  bUaphvntoaa  gxpwloM  and  iwon  by  Ood,  uid  lo  pro- 
TOked  Hlni  to  Anrer,  anA  Uut  it  wm  enjoined  on  nich  men 
thsrafore  to  Kbatkbi  from  snch  bluphemfes,  uid  (rom  awe»rlngr 
br  the  hair,  or  by  the  head,  And  limllar  exprenloni ;  for,  aeelnft 
tost  blaaphemlea  agftlnit  men  went  not  unpunlabed,  mr  leM 
wooldbkqtlMiniesaminrtOod.  If,  in  apite  of  this  sdinoDltion, 
siqraMoomnilttMl  Qw  oOMm  of  Niqplinnj,  bs  waa  to  sallBr 


the  eztrane  penal^  of  Uw  Isw*  {Corp.  Jur.  Oit.,  «L  SdaiSOi, 
1S96,  Ttd.  111.  p.  888). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  ecoleriastical  court  was 
the  principal  authority  for  the  punishment  of 
blasptiemy,  the  temporal  power  being  called  in, 
when  required,  to  enforce  the  judgment  of  the  court 
eeolesiasticaL  Thns  in  a  decree  of  Gregory  ix.  it 
LB  laid  down  that,  if  any  one  shall  have  presumed 
to  loose  in  public  a  blasphemous  tongue  against 
God,  or  any  one  of  His  saints,  or,  in  special,  againat 
the  Blessed  Vii^in,  he  shall  be  condemned  by  the 
bishop  to  pnblic  pttianoe  at  the  church  door  for 
seven  Snnuys,  being  on  tiie  last  Sunday  deprived 
of  his  shoes  and  outer  clothing,  to  ftm  ana  give 
alms.  In  default  he  might  be  exoonunnnioated 
and  deprived  of  Christian  onrial,  and  be  subjected 
to  a  fine  by  the  temporal  power  {Ihcret.  Greo.  IX., 
lib.  V.  tit.  27,  c.  2 ;  Corp.  Jw.  Camon,,  ed.  Biditer- 
Friedberg,  iL  830). 

Charlemagne  had  already  inooiporated  in  the 
law  of  tiie  &npire  the  Christian  law  against  Uas- 

Shemy,  and  given  his  sanction  to  the  prindple 
iat  Gixl  Hin^elf  was  injured  by  blasphemy,  and 
that  He  would  visit  the  offence  on  all  the  people, 
thus  ingeniously  uniting  in  one  the  older  pagan 
and  the  newer  Christian  sentiment.  Louis  le 
Ddbonnaire  followed  him  with  lam  against  Uss- 
phemy  which  inflicted  the  death  penalty.  Philip 
Augustus  fulminated  against  those  who  swore: 
*T^te  bleuel'  'Corbleul'  ' Ventrebleu  1 '  'Sang 
bleu  J '  Ofifenders,  if  noble,  were  to  be  fined ;  u 
rotmrier*t  they  were  to  be  put  into  a  sack  and 
drowned.  St.  Louis  ordered  that  offenders  should 
be  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  if  they  repeated 
the  offence,  should  have  their  tongue  and  lips 

g'eroed.  With  this  agrees  the  ordinance  of 
enry  m.,  which  enacted  that,  for  the  first  four 
offences,  a  blasphemer  should  be  committed  to 
prison  on  bread  and  water;  for  the  fifth  offence, 
he  should  have  the  under  lip  slit ;  for  the  sixth, 
he  should  have  it  so  slit  that  his  teeth  were  to 
be  seen ;  for  the  seventh,  his  tongue  should  be 
bored ;  and  for  the  eighth,  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death.  It  was,  indeed,  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
cent,  that  blasphemy  was  most  severely  punished ; 
but  from  that  date  onwards  the  feeling  has  gradu- 
ally gained  ground  that  God  is  not  a  Being  who 
can  be  injured  by  man's  insults,  and  that,  when 
blasphemy  is  punishable,  it  is  as  an  offence  against 
society. 

The  Scholastic  treatment  of  blasphemy  calls  for 
a  short  notice.  Defining  blasphemy,  with  Guiy, 
as  loeutio  Deo  injvrioaa,  or,  witn  Suares,  as  tterbmn 
maUdictionit,  convieii  seu  eontunuliae  in  Deum,  it 
divides  it  into  '  immediate '  when  directed  against 
God  Himself,  and  'mediate'  when  it  attacks  Him 
throu^  His  Word,  His  Chnroh,  His  officers,  saera- 
ments,  or  saints.  It  is  in  its  form  threefold, 
'  heretical'  when  it  involves  a  false  doctrine,  'im- 
precative  *  when  in  the  form  of  a  curse,  or  merely 
'  abusive  '  {probroaa).  Materially,  it  is  threefold  : 
(1)  when  it  attributes  to  God  what  is  not  His ;  (2) 
when  it  deprives  Him  of  what  is  His;  and  (3) 
when  it  assigns  to  the  ereatore  what  belongs  to  uw 
Creator— the  first  two  of  which  St.  Thomas  de- 
clares to  be  but  the  affirmative  and  negative  ddes 
of  the  same  truth,  and  the  last  to  be  a  subdivision 
of  the  first.  Blan>bemy  is  a  mortal  ain,  aa  being 
contradictory  to  charity  ;  nay,  it  is  the  ereatest  of 
all  sins,  seeing  that  it  adds  to  a  denial  of  the  faith 
a  detestation  m  the  will,  and  is  aggravated  by  its 
outburst  into  words,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  is 
augmented  by  love  and  confesnon.  - 

5.  As  a  crime. — It  has  been  already  stated  that . 
a  milder  judgment  on  blasphemy  has  during  the 
last  four  or  five  centuries  gradually  been  ousting 
the  feeling  whioh  finds  expression  in  Lv  24".  The 
change,  however,  has  been  ot  alow  growth.  So 
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late  M  A.D.  1866  ve  find,  for  instanoe,  a  poor  mad 
Qnaker,  James  Mayler,  for  allowing  himself  to  be 
honooied  as  Jesus  Christ,  sentenced  by  the  House 
of  CommamM  to  be  put  in  the  pillory,  whipped  from 
Westmilister  to  the  Old  Exchange,  again  placed 
in  the  pUlory,  to  have  his  tongne  bored,  his  fore- 
head nanded  with  'B,'  then  taken  to  Bristol, 
there  a^^ain  whipped,  and  then  sent  to  Bridewell 
to  remain  nntjl  Parliament  sbonld  release  him. 
Again,  in  1812  an  onhappy  bookseller,  Daniel 
Isaac  Eaton,  of  Are  Mana  Lane,  London,  was 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  and 
to  the  pillory  for  pnblisbing  ciitio^ns  on  the 
Bible  story,  after  the  manner  of  Thomas  Paine. 
It  is  noticeable  that  Lord  Ellenboron^,  in  aen- 
teadnc  Eaton,  did  so  on  the  express  groimd  that 
*the  Cnristian  religion  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
most  be  protected  as  the  law.'  It  was  held  blas- 
phemy in  the  Court  of  Ezoheqaer  in  1729  to 
maintain  pnblidy  that  the  character  of  Christ  is 
defective,  and  His  teaching  misleading,  and  tiiat 
the  Kble  is  no  more  inn^red  than  any  ouiar  book. 
In  1868,  Geoi^  Jacob  Holyoake  was  aentanoed  to 
six  months*  imprisonment  for  oral  blasphemy — 
for  saying  after  a  lecture  in  reply  to  a  challenge  : 
'I  do  not  believe  thore  is  snoh  a  thing  as  a 
God.'  The  law  of  England  ia  still  sniBciently 
aoTere  againat  blasphemy.  'It  is»  indeed,  stiU 
UaaphemjN*  aoeoiding  to  Mr.  Jnatioe  Enkbe, 
'pnnishaDie  at  omnnKm  lav,  aooffingfy  or  ir- 
reverently to  ridionle  or  impugn  the  doctrines  of 
theChriatian  fiUth.'  On  the  other  hand,  'if  the 
deoenoies  of  controversy  are  observed,  even  the 
fundamentals  of  religion  may  be  attacked  without 
aperson  beins  guilty  of  blastdienunu libel '  (Lord 
Chief  Jnstica  Coleridge). 

The  net  result  of  t»e  dow  prooeaa  of  change 
which  has  been  going  on  for  eentnriea  in  men^s 
minds  on  this,  as  on  all  kindred  subjects,  is  that 
blasphemy  has  become  the  technical  name  for  a 
particular  offence  against  the  State.  It  is  a  crime 
against  the  peace  and  ^>od  order  of  society ;  it  is 
an  outrage  on  men's  religious  feelings,  tending  to 
a  broach  of  the  peace.  As  an  indictable  offence  it 
ia  deseribed  by  Btackstone  to  be  '  denying  the  being 
or  providence  of  God,  contumelious  reproaches^ 
our  Saviour  Christ,  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy 
Seripture,  or  exposing  it  to  contempt  or  ridicule' 
(Stephen's  Commentaries^,  iv.  186).  But  though 
the  existing  law  of  England  still  embodies  the 
tradition  which  r^^ards  blasphemy  as  a  sin,  and 
upholds  the  Christian  religion,  in  ptaetioe  it  treats 
it  as  an  offence  against  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society.  It  is  open  to  anybody  to  call  in  ques- 
tion any  article  of  religion,  provided  tiiat  bis 
method  of  expression  is  not  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities.  In  Franoe  the  same  practical  state 
of  things  prevails ;  for,  though  its  Code  does  not 
loohilnt  Ua^hemy  as  such,  it  yetpTohibita  it  as 
an  offence  against  j^ood  order.  In  Gennai^  pnblio 
blasphemy  is  punishable  with  one  to  three  days* 
imprisonment ;  but  the  blasphemy  must  be  pnblio, 
coarsely  expressed,  and  offence  must  actually 
have  been  caused  {Deuttchet  Beiehtttrqfgaetzbueh, 
%  186).  The  Austrian  law  is  stricter,  and  the 
oOteder  may  anfite  Imprisonment  for  a  term  rang- 
ing from  six  months  to  ten  years  (ib.  S6  122,  ISS, 
\SU).   In  the  United  Stotee  the  law  of  blasphem' 


ia  essentially  the  same  as  in  England,  being 
on  English  common  law  and  early  statutes. 

Thus  Christian  Europe  and  America  have  brought 
the  wheel  loll  circle  round  to  where  it  was  in 
Sernoa^  d^,  when  that  diatingniahed  pagan  oonld 
write: 

*W«*nfH  from  whftt  wt  cogbt  to  be  If  w«  do  not  think  of 
Ood  as  posaeMlnc  an  thlnn,  beatowlnK  frMlj>  all  thing*.  "Whj 
d»  tbe  go^  bMtow  on  tu  their  bonatyl  It  la  their  nature  to  do 
ao.  The  man  who  thlnka  that  th«y  do  no  bam  beoauM  tbey  an 
OBirflBag  «n.  Ib^fcsanot.  Hmt  eu  ndthar  Indlok  bgofy 


nor  laoaiv*  ft.  For  to  ham  and  to  bt  harmed  go  togsllMt* 
(A).  06,  ad  Haaaa,  tSTS,  IIL  SOT). 

To  this  it  is  only  aecesrary  to  add  the  remark  that, 
while  the  legal  definition  of  bUspbemy  as  an  in- 
dictable and  statutory  offence  is  precise,  the  word 
itself  has  in  literature  and  common  parlance,  as 
is  natural,  a  wider  and  looser  meaning.  Thus, 
Jefferies  (The  Story  of  my  Seart',  1891,  p.  128) 
writes :  '  1  believe  all  manner  of  asceticism  to  be  the 
vilest  blasphemy— blasphemy  towards  the  whole  of 
the  human  race.'  Rnskin  {Stowt  of  Venice,  L  L  87} 
spmks  of  'representations  of  Christian  subjects 
which  had  beocnne  blasphemous  under  the  treat- 
ment of  men  like  the  Caraoci* ;  and  Baom  in  his 
Advancement  <(f  Learning  has  the  phrase  '  blas- 
phemy against  learning.' 

LmuTDUL— In  addition  to  antltoritiei  qnoted,  OL  art 
■  BlaaphaoT  *  In  HDB,  BBi,  JS,  and  Wetxer^aho'a  K*rt^ 
LkcxQ.  H.  Ifadda,  '  Bla^themj,'  in  BxpT  zx.  (1000)  480 ; 
Tu  Bapea,  Iva  aeel.  mfv.  U.  SSeff. ;  Jarcko,  BdfaA,  dM  om. 
dmtaA.  Stn^fttelOM,  U.  t7-M;  for  abnorawl  tanptattoaa  to 
blaaphamr^ronao  If.  da  Unori,  Tluoi.  Mor.,  1S40,  L  4,  D. 
infl.;  A.Kocb,JVo^I/tAMCiw^P■86^ff.;  Hl^^ 
and  Ua;  Odcera,  MM  and  Siandvr*,  UUB.  pp.  44(MU: 
Stapben,  Digttt  <ur  Criminal  Imv,  1BS8,  p.  iss  f. :  Cobbatt, 
StatM  Trial$,  ISOSff.,  v.  821 S.,  xxxL  931 ;  St.  Thont.  Aal 
Summa  tiutOog.  n.  IL  qu.  J8, 14.  W.  F.  COBbT 

BLASPHEMY  (Jewish).— All  subsequent  Jew- 
ish notions  on  the  subject  of  blasphemy  were 
derived,  in  their  main  pnnuples,  from  the  incident 
narrated  in  Lv  24*^  In  the  eourse  of  that 
passage  the  general  rule  la  enunciated  (v.^J  t  '  And 
be  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  lia 
shall  surely  oe  put  to  death ;  all  the  congrega^on 
shall  certainly  stone  him :  as  well  the  stranger  as 
the  home  bom  \cfien  he  bleujthemeth  the  name  shall 
be  put  to  death.'  Rabbmic  tradition  (already 
repraaoited  in  the  Tareum)  interpreted  these 
itfuicised  words  to  mean  that,  to  render  blasphemy 
a  capital  crime,  the  offender  must  actually  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  God,  accompanied  witn  dis- 
respect, the  nature  of  which  is  not  defined.  The 
reverential  reluctance  to  name  God  even  in  worship 
grew  up  early,  and,  as  is  well  known,  is  already 
exemplified  in  Psalms,  Chron.,  and  the  LXX.  The 
blasphemer  who  used  the  prevalent  substitutes  fat 
the  name  of  God  was  subjected  to  flagellation  {Sanh, 
66a),  The  writer  of  Pentateuchal  scrolls  was  re- 
quired to  place  his  mind  in  a  devotionaJ  attitude 
when  writing  the  name  of  God,  and  in  certain 
cases  when  he  made  an  error  in  writing  the  name, 
the  mistake  was  irremediable,  and  the  whole  column 
on  which  the  error  occurred  was  withdrawn  from 
use  (So/erim,  oh.  iv.).  The  name  iteeU  could  not 
be  obliterated.  The  only  individusla  who  lawfally 
uttered  the  name  were  the  priests.  The  priestly 
benediction  (Nu  6»**)  is  introduced  by  the  words, 
'Thus  shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel,'  and 
closes  with  the  phrase,  'And  thev  shall  put  my  name 
on  the  children  of  IstaeL'  Tnese  commam^,  it 
was  held,  eompdled  the  priesta  to  nttOT  the  name 
aa  written,  and  made  a  snbatitnte  nnlawftil  (Sofa, 
87fi ;  Si^  on  Nu  6^.  It  is  recorded  that  sages 
communicated  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  to 
their  disciples  once  in  seven  years  (^idduahin,  71a). 
Again,  it  is  reported  in  a  tradition  that  the  priests 
themselves,  after  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just,  dis- 
continued the  pronunciation  of  theTetragraminaton 
in  the  bleasing  ( Yoma,  8Si :  Menahoth,  109&).  The 
high  priest,  however,  continued  to  pronounce  the 
name  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  amid  the  prostra- 
tions of  the  people  (Mishn.  Yoma  iii.  8,  etc.  Ao- 
oording  to  the  Tosefta  Yoma  ii.,  the  Iiigh  priest 
uttered  the  name  ten  times  on  the  fast). 

This  relnctanoe  to  utter  the  name  of  God  was 
paralleled  by  a  similar  objeetimi  to  hearing  Uie  name 
uttered.  In  the  blasphemy  trial,  as  described  in 
the  Mlshna  {Sanh.  vil.  6),  the  witnesses  were  not 
allowed  to  repeat  the  actual  Uasphemy  in  tiieir 
evidence  against  the  aocueed ;  but  when  on  a.  prima 
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/acM  case  the  capital  charge  was  proved,  then  before 
Bentence  of  death  was  promnlsated  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  required  to  utter  the  actual  blasphemy 
with  which  the  accused  was  charged.  The  judges 
lose  to  their  feet  and  rent  their  garments — the 
■tatement  of  the  Mishna  thus  {nllv  confirms  the 
xeptnt  in  Mt  26".  According  to  Josephns  (Ant. 
XV.  viiL  10),  a  Jew  was  forlndden  to  blaspbeme 
a  heathen  deity.  Besides  incurring  the  death 
penalty,  the  blasphemer  was,  in  the  Rablnnic  view, 
regarded  as  excluded  from  Panadise  ['Abodd  edrH, 
18a ;  Mishn.  Sanh.  xl  1.  In  the  latter  passage  this 
deprivation  is,  aocording  to  Abba  Saul,  incurred 
by  any  one  who  niters  we  Tetxagrammaton).  The 
Talmad  aaserts  that  the  offence  of  blasphemy 
greatly  increased  when  the  death  penaTty  for 
blasphemy  was  abolished  with  the  loss  of  Jewish 
jurisdiction  (see  vol.  i.  p.  ISO**.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  add  that  Eleasar  ben  Zadok,  a  contemporary 
of  Josephns,  relates  that  as  a  child  be  saw  the 
nnohaste  danghtar  of  a  priest  bnnit  on  bnndles  of 
grape-vines  [Kfishn.  Sanh.  viL  2:  Talm.  foL  52 
o-S].  This  the  Talmud  regards  as  having  been  the 
act  of  a  Saddnoean,  not  of  a  Pharisaic,  court).  Yet, 
despite  this  snpiKMed  increase  in  the  prevalence  of 
blasphemy,  we  find  a  strong  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing which  showed  disrespect  to  the  Duty. 
Babmnio  theology  actually  mduded  blasphemy 
among  the  offenoee  prohibitod  W  natural  law ;  thu 
is  tiie  meaning  of  its  mclnaion  in  the  seven  Noaohian 
prohilntjons  (with  adultery,  murder,  idolatry,  and 
BO  forth  [Sanh.  66a]).  Moreover,  the  stem  moral 
denunciation  of  profaning  the  name  (orn  ^Sn)  was 
the  outcome  of  this  range  of  ideas.  To  profane  the 
name  came  to  imply  all  forms  of  irreverence,  of 
private  insincerity,  and  of  public  disrespect  for 
morality  and  religion.  'For  him  who  Iws  com- 
mitted this  rin  there  is  no  power  in  repentance  to 
suspend  the  punishment,  nor  in  the  Day  of  Atone* 
ment  to  atone,  nor  in  suffering  to  punfy '  {Yoma, 
86a)— full  forgiveness  was  attained  only  when  the 
sinner  died  (cf^Scheohter,  Some  Aspects  (^Rabbinic 
Theology,  p.  829).  Profaning  the  name  was  thus 
something  more  than  mere  blasphemy,  for  of 
Uasidiemy  we  mie  onphatically  told  that  repent* 
■noe  snffices  to  atone  (PMiito  AaAona,  1(RB&). 


In  the  Middle  Ages  Uie  blasphemer,  it  was  held, 
ought  to  be  ezcommonicated  (ResjmMa  of  Oeonim, 
ed.  Miiller,  103).  The  current  Jeinsh  Code  rec^nireH 
the  auditor  of  a  blasphemy  to  show  his  feeling  of 
revulsion  by  rendiagliiB  garment  (SAv^n'^rvM, 
Toreh  Deaht  340,  37).  Natorally,  however,  as 
public  opinion  has  tended  to  weaken  the  effi^nency 
of  excommunication,  so  it  has  beorane  less  and  less 
usual  to  ttJce  any  practical  notice  of  the  offence  (rf 
blasphemy.  Blasphemy  in  the  older  view  had  been 
an  act  of  rebellion,  parallel  to  Korah's ;  it  was  a 
*  stretching  out  of  Uie  hand  to  the  root '  of  religitm. 
But  such  acts  of  rebelliMi  are  no  loDgex  pnnishabl^ 
and  the  Svnagogue  has  shown  itseu  as  dirincdined 
as  any  otner  organisation  to  attempt  the  pmiidi- 
ment.  See  HKBBar.  L  Abrahams. 

BLASPHEMY  (Mohammadan).— Blasphemy 
is  regarded  by  Muslim  jurists  as  one  of  Uie  mort 
etmvuunng  proofs  of  oubeliel  If  a  Mnslim  has 
been  goUty  of  this  heinous  mn,  he  is  to  be  put  to 
deatii  as  an  apostate  unless  he  is  willing  to  refrnnt 
(cf.  art.  Apostasy  [Mnhammadani).  All  utter- 
ances expressiTe  of  contempt  for  All&h  Himself, 
for  His  names,  attributes,  laws,  commands,  or  pro- 
hibitions, are  to  be  considered  as  blasphemy.  Such 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  if  a  Mnslim  declares 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Allah  to  see  and  to  hear 
everything,  or  that  AU&h  cannot  endure  to  all 
eternity,  or  that  He  is  not  one  {wOhidi,  but  only 
'  one  Of  three,*  etc  All  scoffing  at  Muhammad  or 
any  of  the  other  prophets  or  apostles  of  All&h  is 
also  to  be  regarded  in  Isl&m  as  blasphemy. 

Unbelievers  who  have  obtained  permission  to 
reside  within  the  domain  of  Islftm  (the  BO>eaIled 
iiiimmis]  are  in  like  manner  forladden  to  use,  in 
the  presence  of  Muslims,  disrespectful  expres- 
sions  about  All&h  or  His  apostles,  or  about  the 
dogmas  and  institutions  of  Isl&m.  For  instance, 
they  may  not  testify  publicly  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  The  unbeliever  who  is  gulty  of 
blasphemy  in  the  eye  of  Muslim  law  is  not, 
however,  put  to  death,  but  exinates  his  offence 
by  ta'zir  (a  penalty  determined  by  the  judge, 
aooording  to  wcnmstanees). 

TH.  W.  JnVNBOLL. 


BLESSEDNESS. 


BoddUrt.— See  Abhat,  Nibvana. 
CUneM  (E.  H.  Pabkbb),  p.  672. 
ChriaHan  (J.  C.  Lahbebt),  p.  676. 

BLESSEDNESS  (Chinese).— i.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  of  arriving  at  some  preliminary  noti<m  of 
the  conceptions  of  Uessedness  oherished  1^  the 
Chinese  is  to  examine  in  Hm  first  instance  their 
methods  of  ordinary  speech,  which  can  easily  be 
traced  back  in  spirit  to  the  uttering  of  antiquity. 
When  a  Chinaman  asks  an  acquamtance  how  be 
fares,  the  stereotyped  reply  is :  'I  depend  upon 
your  hapinnesB,'  or  '  Thanlcs  to  you.*  In  matters 
of  greater  gravity,  the  Emperor  or  ai^  other  of 
hissubjects,  offidalorothormseiWillaay :  'Thanks 
to  the  shade  of  my  ancestors*  happiness,  I  am.' 
etc  When  two  or  more  persons  are  thrown 
together  in  pursuit  of  a  common  interest,  whether 
it  be  marriage,  partnership,  political  sympathy,  or 
what  not,  it  is  the  practiae  to  say  and  to  assume 
tiiai  the  iDdividnab,  ot  the  families  to  which 
the  individuals  immediately  ooncemed  belong, 
'have  a  predestination,'  i.e.  have  some  spiritual 
affinity  which  is  oontinned  from  the  anterior  exist- 
ence into  the  present  existence.  The  word  j/iian, 
here  translated  'predestination,'  was  extended 
in  later  times  to  signify  spiritual  aympathy  or 
connexion  in  tba  present  Hf and  even  in  the 


Greek  and  Roman.— See  Chief  Good. 
Hindn.— See  BrXhhanish. 
Mnhammadan  (D.  B.  Macoohald),  p.  677. 

future  life :  its  original  meaning  is  a  *  hem,' '  collar,' 
'connecting  threu';  hence  a  'reason,'  *  to  follow 
up,'  *  to  climb  np.'  After  the  advent  on  Buddhism 
in  the  SxBt  oeniury  of  our  era,  tho  old  term  yia- 
yuan,  or '  because  clue,*  was  adapted  to  the  niddbta, 
or  'causes  and  effects*  connecting  past  existences 
with  present  (Eitel,  Handbook  of  Chinese  Buddh- 
ism*, 1888,  p.  84) ;  and  so  now  in  popular  usage 
the  Buddhist  idea  is  usually  connoted  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  or  writer.  But,  none  the  lass,  the 
baoio  notion  really  takes  its  origin  in  tiie  ancient 
ancestor-worship  of  the  Chinese,  one  of  the  moat 
elementary  principles  of  which  was  that  no  happi- 
ness could,  exist  in  this  life  unless  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  were  conciliated  by  living  representa- 
tives through  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  duty.  In  other 
words,  blessedness  oan  exist  seoniely  <m  earth 
only  under  the  shadow  or  protecwm  of  the 
Spiritual  Abode  above.  When  a  man  enters  into 
conversation  with  a  stranger,  and  the  interview 
develops  ^mpathetic  interests  on  both  sides,  one 
will  say  to  the  otjier:  'We  two  have  a  yuan' — 
metuiing,  'it  was  already  planned  out  before  onr 
birth  that  we  should  meet,'  even  if  only  to  buy  and 
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Bell  a  horse,  though  the  ezpreBBion  twIongB  rather 
to  matrimonial  atxangementa.  One  friend  will 
often  write  to  or  hail  another  aa  'old  generation 
elder  brother/  the  more  ordinary  term  being  '  old 
hrother'  Bimply.  The  addition  of  the  worn  shU, 
meaning  'mneration,'  'world,'  or  'hereditary,' 
(for  it  signues  all  three),  delicately  soggests  tor 
the  past  a  subtle  epiritnal  connexion  nmning, 
it  may  be,  through  more  than  one  world. 

Like  other  nation*,  the  Chinese  have  nerer  been 
able  to  ooncttve  conaoioas  Deity  otherwise  than  in 
the  shape  of  man.  Man  has  ever  oonceived  of 
hinuelf  as  a  being  above  all  animals,  and  thus  he 
cannot  but  imagme  the  Deity  in  the  highest  oon- 
oeiTable  shape.  Henoe  it  is  scuoely  to  be  wondered 
at  tiiMt  tho  Chinese  hare  always  concetved  the 
Spiritoal  Abode  to  be  a  mere  repiodtiotion  of  the 
present  earthly  abode ;  its  deniseiu  bung  aubjeet 
to  the  aame  xeelings  and  paasiona,  and  divided 
into  the  aame  ranks  and  elaasea  as  here  on  eartiL 

One  of  the  moct  andent  Chinese  dooomenta 
we  poeaeas,  the  Sw%ff-fa»*  (B.G.  1 100),  or  'Great 
nan/  thus  ennmeratea  the  'Five  Bleaaedneases' : 
Long  Lifo,  Wealth.  8«s«nity,  Lov*  of  Virtne, 
and  Objeofe  aehievwl  at  Deatli.  nia  idea  of 
UaMedneaain  the  preaent  world  is  atill  fonndj  after 
nmning  aa  nnbroken  ooorae  of  8000  yeara,  tn  the 
popular  apeech  of  to^ay.  Thna,  if  a  Chinese 
wiahea  *a  happy  New  Year/  the  reply  is:  'Hay 

Sou  be  promoted ;  may  yon  have  sons  t  m»  yoa 
v»  lioE  and  diatingniahed  dayal*  On  almoat 
vveiy  door-post  or  luital  in  the  em|dre,  at  least 
when  the  New  Tear  oomea  iiu  if  not  at  moat  other 
festive  times,  may  be  seen  the  two  words  'happi- 
neas '  and  '  (old)  age.'  These  two  ondoabtedly  take 
premier  rank  among  the  Five  Bleasednesses  m  the 
Chinese  mind :  the  love  of  virtue  <whioh  in  China 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sobriety  and 
oontinenoe)  decidedly  takes  aeoond  rank ;  bat  still 
it  ia  tiiere,  and  most  respectable  Chinese,  after  the 
immediate  neoeasitdea  of  life  have  been  obtained, 
take  a  keen  pleasnre  in  doing  what  we  shoold 
call  <kind  acta.'  The  'object  achieved  at  death' 
majy  reasonably  be  held  to  inolade  a  proper  pro- 


■nooess, 

deeires  folly  achieved— a  ^odE  Imperial  phrase  in 
reference  to  deceased  statesmen.  The  ideal  picture 
of  Chinese  happiness  has  been  best  given  in  many 
shapes  by  G.  E.  Simon  (once  French  Consul  at  Foo- 
ebow)  In  his  pretty  and  sympathetic  little  work. 
La  CVMoAmoim,  published  in  the  year  1890:  snch 
pietoxes  aa  he  draws  may  be  daily  seen  by  any 
one  who  travels  extenaiTely  over  t£e  more  primi- 
tive districta  of  China,  whuher  'progress'  has  not 
penebated.  The  grandest  ideal  of  all  bleaaedneaa 
Is  '  five  generations  in  one  hall,*  t.«.  great-grand- 
father, grandfather,  father,  son,  and  grandson— 
if  poaaiue,  each  with  his  wife  still  livmg — all  in 
the  aame  kaaiwtead ;  the  old  people  calmly  amoking 
thdrlong  metal  pipes,  giving  advioe,  and  sipiang 
tea  in  toe  comfortable  protected  oomers;  the 
younger  generations  expomng  tfaenuelves  to  the 
elements  and  doing  the  hard  work ;  all  the  males 
assembling  in  the  nail  (or  threshing-floor,  accord- 
ing to  season)  for  common  meals ;  all  the  females 
decorously  omfining  themselves  to  the  'inner 
apartments*  (often  merely  a  onrtained-off  space)  or 
seoloded  gardens ;  each  generation  tenderly  oaring 
for  the  seniors'  wants ;  each  venerable  man  mildly 
but  confidently  authoritative  to  those  below  him,  as 
he  individually  ia  perfectly  deferential  to  bin  own 
parent  or  parents.  In  tne  field  hard  by  is  the 
ancestral  cemetery;  perhaps  only  the  graves  of  an 

•See  BBM,  voL  »L  p.  MS.;  «ad  OtenmiM.  Mtmoirm 
fSS2r**&  Iv.  ppL  flO-tn  ialwHvM.  OMM*  Btaitrt 
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off-teanch  are  there;  possibly'  those  of  ten  or 
twenty  ancestors,  ranged  right  and  left  of  the 
*  first  (migrating)  aaocHodant.  In  any  case  the 
book  of  genealogy  for  remote  anoestots  can  be 
found,  when  neeiuiid,  somewhere  in  China.  There 
ia  little  luxury  in  the  ideal  Chinese  life :  no  boarded 
floors ;  no  ceilings  or  papered  -walls ;  no  glass  or 
linen;  no  expensive  wines  or  smart  reception 
rooms.  As  a  rule,  the  li^  no  matter  how  mgh 
the  retired  official  may  be,  is  what  may  be  termed 
'farm  life.'  Plain  cotton  clothes;  plenty  of  rice, 
pork,  and  vegetables;  good  plain  cookery;  fine 
clothes  for  ceremonial  occasions  stowed  away  in 
chests ;  bedicenments  for  the  women ;  pigs, 
poultry,  ploughing  cattle  (seldom  carts  or  horsee) ; 
manure  in  heaps  (or  even  plastered  to  the  walls) ; 
fish  and  hams,  or  pemmioan,  drying  and  being 
amoked  in  the  rafters;  stiff  ehaira  benehea; 
eaay  demeanour  to  aarvanta  and  slaves ;  an^  above 
all,  perfect  danoraaoy  and  entire  abaenoe  of  snob- 
bery: age  is  the  only  'qnalitrr*;  money  counts 
not.  Of  late  years  newspapera  nave  been  added  to 
the  modest  stOTe  ftf  'good  oooks*;  and  (too  often, 
alas!)  so  baa  opium  baw  added  to  the  mildtobaooo, 
rice  spirit,  ana  tea  of  antiquity.  (Tobacco,  by  the 
way,  only  dates  from  about  A.D.  1600,  and  tea  from 
A.D.  600.)  ComfortaUe,  healthy  griminess  may 
be  said  to  represent  well-to-do  Chmese  country  life : 
baths  and  sanitary  arrangements  are,  of  course, 
entirely  absent*  and  no  one  aeems  one  penny  the 

Here  clearly  we  have  Ung  life,  wealth*  peao^ 
and  death  with  honour.  But  where  does  love  of 
virtue  oome  in?  Well,  a  good  family  is  nei^honrly, 
hospitable,  and  friendly ;  even  foreigners  are  oourte- 
ousty  received  as  equals,  so  long  as  they  behave 
themselves  prudently,  and  so  long  as  evil  rumours 
have  not  preceded  them.  Kindness  to  slaves  (who  in 
any  case  are  usually  indistinguishable  by  strangers 
from  free  men)  is  a  great  Chinese  charaoteristio. 
A  mandarin  of  rank  does  not  mind  a  slave  lighting 
his  pipe  f(Hr  him ;  he  will  sleep  on  the  same  mat- 
tress with  that  slave  in  a  travelling  boat ;  he  is 
courteous  to  him  in  speech — ao  long  as  there  is  no 
fault  to  check.  Kindness  to  animals  is  another 
Chineae  trait  t  perhaps  negative  rather  Uian  posi- 
tive— not  fussy  aolicitnde,  but  negligent  easy-g(dng 
tolerances  subordinate, however, to praotacalhuman 
needs.  A  oonntry  squire  of  the  above  described 
type  will  associate  with  equals  and  inferiors  at  the 
temple — he  does  not  mind  much  whether  it  be  a 
Buddhist,  Taoist,  or  other  temple.  He  has  his 
own  ancestral  buildings  for  the  settlement  ol  faunily 
dispntes;  sometimes  the  whole  village  or  town 
belongs  to  one  aingle  family-name,  or  two  fimily- 
names;  the  village  temple  consequently  sv^oes 
for  more  general  interests.  Mandarins  are  not  by 
any  means  all  bad :  the  local  squireen  endeavoun 
n<me  the  lees  to  avoid  official  fnction,  and  to  keep 
his  village  free  of  tax-ooUeoUMV*  exactiona  and  the 
police  haniea*  who  are  unpaid*  and  'live  <m  their 
wairanta.^  Loo^  adf-govemment  ia  univeraal ;  ao 
long  aa  the  land-tax  is  paid,  order  and  decency  are 
mamtained  along  the  roads,  and  (latterly)  so  long 
as  a  reasonable  tax,  or,  at  all  events,  the  cnstomaiy 
tax,  on  oommercial  movement  is  not  evaded.  The 
virtuous  paterfamilias  promotes  achoola,  ntater- 
nity  eatablishmentai*  «iaritiea  generally^  and 
favonra  'arbitratim*  in  Ueu  of  law.  The  eldera 
may,  aa  a  rule,  in  council  compound  or  hush  up 
any  crime  but  treason  and  parricide,  ao  long  as 
they  agree,  and  so  long  as  toe  mandarin  has  not 
the  case  officially  brought  befOTe  him.  Beligion 
in  China  is  ignored  rather  than  cultivated,  ancfthe 
priests  (Buddhist  and  Taoist),  though  treated 
politely,  especially  if  tiiey  are  foirly  educated 
men,  are  r^i^arded  aa  quite  an  inferiw  caste; 
yet  their  services  are  conventionally  sought  even 
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Vy  ortiiodox  ConfaoiaiiiRU  when  there  is  death  in 
the  house.  If  unprovoked  Teligiona  obeerranoe  is 
indulged  in  at  alL  it  nsually  takes  the  form  of 
a  play  at  the  village  temple,  when  both  sexes 
•isemole  for  Uie  oommned  pnrpoees  of  otmsulting 
the  oracles,  praying  for  rain  or  children,  and  hear- 
ing historical  dramas,  and  also  for  formal  social 
intereoone  general^.  Admittance  is  free  to  all, 
mud  tiie  looal  rioh  man  ^ya  the  itinerant  company. 

3.  Having  now  ezammed  the  qnestion  as  to  how 
fax  the  idea  of  earthly  blessedness  is  discernible 
from  the  otdinary  oonversation  of  social  life,  we 
eome  to  more  general,  if  undefined,  pz^dples,  ima 
of  whkh  is  that  a  happy  existenoe  on  earth  invMvea 
no  •mritnal  oomfort  derived  from  supernatural 
ocmsideratioiu,  but  tidces  into  aocoont  solely  boman 
desiree,  passions,  dislikes,  and  fears,  as  tbey  are 
bom  in  us,  and  as  they  are  and  ongbt  to  be  regn- 
lated  by  li.  What  this  /i— nsnaUy  transhited 
*  ritea'  or  *^t>i»iety'* — ^is,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define 
Tarhally  as  to  reoJiw  mentally;  but  ft  may  be 
called  the  Law  of  Nature  ana  Right  as  seen  by 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  highest  human  types, 
as  understood  br  tradition,  anaas  laid  down  the 
Emperor  Ouid  nu  lieutenants)  as  Vicegerent  of 
Heaven.  The  past  life  and  the  fatnxe  life  are  the 
same  tiling ;  that  is  to  say,  life  in  heaven  is  exactly 
the  same  as  life  on  earth,  except  that  what  the 
Chinese  poets  call  the  *  stinking  iwg,'  or  body  that 
contains  the  human  soul  or  spirit,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  midway  between  the  two.  Every 
individual,  though  begotten  of  his  father,  really 
comes  spiritually  from  the  ptwt  life,  where  the 
souls  of  his  anoestots  are,  and  returns  to  the 
future  life,  whence  his  own  soul  contemplates  his 
deanendants  oa  earth;  the  link  is  an  unbroken 
one.  The  duty  to  ascendants  and  descendants  is 
the  same,  though  In  a  difierent  set  of  phases,  as 
is  the  dnty  to  one's  self;  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  are  thus  merged  in  one ;  the  idea 
of  'time*  does  not  come  in  at  aU.  The  intense 
aazie^  to  possess  a  male  heir  (bv  adoption  of 
agnatoi^  or,  if  none,  of  oosmates,  failing  a  natural 
heir)  is  now  made  inteUigiUe,  as  2so  is  tiie 
extreme  punishment  of  'cnttii^  off  posteritv,' 
whieh  leaves  '  uneasy  ghosts'  to  wander  abont  tor 
ever  without  dutiful  attention.  What  heaven  is, 
of  course,  no  one  knows,  ever  did  know,  or  (in  our 
present  state  of  knowlec^)  ever  can  know ;  but 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  in  the  Chinese  mind  a  place 
where  sentient  individuals  in  tiie  shape  of  human 
behigs  conduct  affiurs,  whether  as  emperors, 
officials,  freemen,  or  uaves ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  nothing  higher  than  a  human 
being,  or  a  sentient  bemg  with  human  feelings, 
has  ever  or  could  ever  have  been  conceived  of.  It 
is  often  even  uncertain  whether  heaven  is  viewed 
as  a  place  or  as  a  person ;  or  say,  rather,  '  Heaven 
forbid'  and  'who  art  in  heaven'  are  Chinese  as 
well  as  ChriBtian.  The  'Spirit  of  Heaven'  and 
the  '  Emperor  Above '  are  often  convertible  terms. 
There  is  hut  one  life.  The  ancestor  in  the  past  ia 
miseraUe  unless  he  he  tended;  the  mortal  m  the 
pnaent  ia  or  ought  to  he,  misvaUe  imtess  he 
tends,  and  unless  he  secures  legitimate  bom  or 
unborn  links  to  tend  himself  when  he  is  dead. 

Hence  the  ancestor  must  always  be  kept  informed, 
with  due  fasting  and  purification,  of  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  representative  individual,  be 
he  ruler  or  ruled ;  and  the  ancestor's  spirit  clings 
to  his  roedal  wooden  name-tablet  standing  in  the 
family  temple  ;  nw  will  he  accept  the  sacrificial 
offerings,  or  evince  his  approval  of  what  is  done, 
unless  things  are  conducted  in  aocordance  with 
U.  Failure  to  render  gbostiy  service  to  the  spirits 
is  liable  to  bring  on  mundane  disaster  in  the  shape 
of  inundations  w  other  irregularities  of  nature. 
But  the  i^iritB  ci  uj  ffirm  iwauly  will  accept 


sacrifice  onlv  from  the  le^timate  repreacntativae 
of  that  family ;  hence  the  enonnltrr  of  oattii:^  off 
for  ever  the  only  persons  or  links  able  to  continue 
the  family  chain  of  life.  Then  only  it  is  that 
Heaven  steps  in,  finds  tliat  the  virtue  has  gone 
out  of  its  former  prot4ff4  or  nominee,  and  eowen 
the  vio^gerency  upon  another  ruling  boose:  the 
same  thing,  mutatt$  mtUandia,  for  private  peramis. 
This  position  is  well  illustrated  in  the  year  616 
B.a,  when  the  ruler  of  Confucius'  State  took  to 
flight  in  consequence  of  internal  revolts  (see  Tto 
CnwcMt  eh.  42,  p.  2).  One  of  his  ministers  said : 
*I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  that  Heaven  hss 
abandoned  the  country,  or  whether  the  country 
has  com  mitted  some  great  offence  against  the  gliasts 
and  spirits.'  It  was  neeessary  a  ruler— wers 
he  Emperor,  king,  vassal-prince,  or  what  not — 
to  have  a  domain  before  he  could  sacrifice  to  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors ;  and  thus  in  ancient  China 
the  fiefs  were  at  first  mbdivided  indefinit^,  and 
the  domain  gave  a  name  which  grew  into  a  nmilk 
name,  or,  as  we  say,  a  surname.  Hence  we  find 
sacrifices  to  tiie  goos  of  the  land,  the  harvests,  the 
rivers,  mountains,  and  tfae  frontiers,  all  concurrent 
with  the  personal  sacrifice  to  ancestors.  Dispos- 
sessed pnnces  of  previous  dynssties  were  rarely 
out  off  without  mercy.  Not  only  were  their  persons 
spared,  hut  an  estate,  however  insignificant,  was 
conferred  npon  their  lineal  npresentatives  1^^  the 
ruling  power  &voured  1^  Heavwi's  new  ehmes^ 
and  these  representatives  were  received  as  guests 
and  peers  by  the  Emperor  when  they  presented 
themselves  to  do  homage  for  thur  holdings.  Except 
under  circumstances  of  great  provocation,  it  was 
considered  impious  to  cause  the  extinction  oi  a 
family,  and  thus  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ancestral 
sacrifices.  That  sscrinoe  to  ghosts  and  spirits  ean 
be  viewed  as  distinct  from  and  inferior  to  the 
sacrifices  to  the  Emperor  Above  is  instanced  hjF 
a  case  in  the  year  B.O.  482  (Xso  Chwan,  ch.  48,  p. 
20),  when  an  official  of  Confucdus'  vassal-StMe 
was  detained  in  eaptiri^  by  the  semi-barbarous 
State  lying  to  its  south.    Thou^  the  State  in 

?uestion  was  ruled  by  the  same  family  as  the  then 
mpeiial  family  of  China,  and  also  the  same  family 
as  that  ruling  over  Confucius'  State,  the  aboriginal 
population  was  still  half  savage,  and  even  the 
Chinese  rulers  had  become  corrupted  by  popular 
spirit- worship  and  local  supostitions.  The  captive 
orthodtHC  minister  aoeordmgly  said,  well  knowing 
this  superstitious  weakness ;  *Yon  had  better  let 
me  go  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  Emperor 
Above,  which  my  master,  the  ruling  duke,  has 
to  render  at  this  season  ;  otherwise  the  priest 
of  the  temple  will  hurl  imprecations  against  joor 
king  I '  The  device  succeeded. 

3.  It  was  manifestly  considered  doubtful  wfaethw 
the  dc«d  really  had  any  exact  knowledge  of  what 
was  transpiring  on  earth ;  for  in  KO.  602  a  ro^ 
msiden  of  Nonh  China,  who  found  herself  dying 
in  the  above-named  semi-barbarous  kingdom,  said: 
'  If  the  dead  really  possess  any  knowledge,  please 
bury  me  where  I  cso  at  least  see  my  own  native 
land.*  A  year  before  that,  a  semi-barbanms 
general,  who  was  about  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  in  which  the  bodies  of  many  of  his  own  sl&in 
also  lay,  asked,  when  remonstrated  with :  *  What 
does  it  matter  if  I  bum  th^  bones!  If  the  dead 
really  possess  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  her^ 
then  we  can  sacrifice  to  them  afterwords,  and 
thus  give  them  satisfaction.'  As  is  well  known. 
Confucius  himself,  whilst  adopting  a  respectful 
attitude  towards  tiie  traditional  'nether*  world 
(as  we  and  they  still  popularly  call  it),  declined  to 
discuss  spiritual  beings,  saying :  '  We  know  Iittl* 
enongh  of  man  in  this  life,  without  troubling  oaT< 
selves  with  theories  about  the  other.'  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  in  ancient  China  than 
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WMiiowoTd<rfanykindfor'x«ligicu'i  none  for  a 
pnblio  'ehuroh*;  n<me  for  'temple' w  'prieet,*  aa 
oiatinefe  from  anowtial  lutlla  ud  preowtorB  for 
Imperial  winth^ ;  always  except  and  in  w  ^  at 
the  doctrine  of  oontimii^,  throngh  aooaitoiB  and 
doBMndanbi,  with  the  past  and  fatnre  spiritnal 
statee  may  have  left  an  inference  in  the  mind. 
The  nearest  approach  to  religion  was  li,  the 
written  oharaoter  ezpreesing  wmch  idea  is  made 
np  of  the  two  Mparate  rigna  signifying  *  Q>iritaal 
Ming'  or  'thfitnu*  as  a  radical  notion,  and  'a 
saonficial  vessel  *  as  supplementary  idea.  Conse- 
quently, in  flgnring  ont  for  themselves  an  ideal 
tor  blessedness  in  uiis  life,  no  idea  of  collective 
wwahip ;  no  notion  of  a  single  jealons  God ;  no  need 
for  praise,  self-denial,  confession  and  pardon  of 
■in ;  no  yearning  for  holiness  as  evinoed  by  con- 
tanenoe,  abstinence,  hnmility,  joy  in  everlasting 
Balvati<m  or  Divine  grace,  etc,  ever  even  remotely 
entered  the  Chinew  muuL  Blessedness  in  the 
flesh  was  purely  human,  and  ndritnal  Uessednese 
in  the  past  or  future  was — and  uiis  only  donbtfolly 
or  agnostically — supposed  to  be  the  same  thing. 

4.  It  was  reserved  tor  thephilosopher  Lao- tee,  an 
archivist  at  the  Imperial  Court,  who  lived  during 
the  6th  cent  B.a,  a  genetatim  before  Ccmfucius, 
and  who  took  the  demoeratio  and  dmple  view  of 
a  life  ushered  in  by  dvil  strife  and  oommendal 
activity,  in  contrast  to  Ccmfnein^  conservative  and 
courtly  definitions  of  li,  to  define  for  the  first 
time  in  what  ideal  blessedness  consisted.  Like  his 
rival  Confucins,  he  worked  entirely  on  old  texts. 
Both  philosophers  ignored  spiritnalist  views,  and 
attempted  to  restore  sodal  order  in  tbn  Chinese 
federation  by  interpreting  exactlv  the  same  ancient 
texts,  each  in  his  own  *  ^vanoea'  way.  Even  the 
word  '  teaching,*  which  since  the  arrival  of  Bud- 
dhism in  China,  early  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
has  oome  to  signify  *  relif^on '  or  '  faith,'  waa  not 
yet  applied  to  these  divergins  interjwetations, 
whidi  were  rimply  i^Ied  *enift)'  'scheme,*  or 
*plai^'  i.0.  the  i^an  of  me,  the  plan  <rf  government, 
the  plan  of  ancestral  oontinnit^.  The  old  Too,  or 
*  way,'  which  now  for  the  first  time  began  to  sub- 
stitute in  men's  minds  individual  bleraedness  for 
collective  tdeesedness,  or,  to  use  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
words,  to  substitute  contract  for  status,  took 
quite  a  new  form  in  Lao-tse's  hands.  The  old 
Jh  (still  meaning  *Confacianists')  were  the  in- 
tellectuals of  Chma,  according  to  the  li  theories 
as  deveh^ted  hy  the  then  reigning  Imperial 
dynasty  (b.c.  llifii-B.a  265),  whose  statutes  com- 
bined iQ  one  indivisible  idea  law,  religion,  life, 
government,  social  decency,  war,  and  punishmettt. 
This  was  Tw.  Just  as  Too  took  anairower  mean- 
ing when  Lao-tse  defined  it,  so  Juiook  a  narrower 
meaulng  whan  C<mf  uoius  specialized  it. 

Lao-ws  T!!i«i«ing  np,  hterally  tnulatedi  la  as 
follows  I 

■Hrtdasl  b  s  snlM  o(  niOl  StatwwIUi  ninnpoiraliAl^ 
Lit  tbem  pawew  u  amj  msehloo  of  moAmte  flat,  bnC  not  m 
tooiwidv  w  nM  it.  Ln  thorn  dImw  ft  proper  ralae  on  tboir 
Oraa  ana  refrmln  from  dtstuit  migntloiia.  Tban,  tbougli  they 
win  Iw  poMMad  ot  boftti  »ad  ovU,  there  win  be  no  one  to  ride 
In  them ;  tfaoogh  they  win  be  poneeeed  of  unu  end  eolraMM, 
there  irill  be  no  need  tor  erraying;  tbem.  Let  the  people  icTcrt 
to  the  old  tfitfpe  ■yttem  o(  reoordi,  enloj  their  food,  tftke  s 
pride  In  theu  dothM,  dweU  In  peeoe,  ftoa  reJotce  In  thdr  looel 
tmboam.  Bftoh  State  would  be  withla  een  dfht  ttf  the  other : 
the  eonnd  of  each  otbart  bene  oeokHiw  SIM  diwibftrlrinf  would 
beheudftcraa  The  psopls  <tf  ssdi  mats  woud  Hvs  to  a  good 
old  m,  ftnd  would  here  do  nOfsawnk  of  biterooorae  with 
ntfabMHlrfas  Btetea. 

*Ttii» nQfm are  ept  to  be  not  liked ;  plei«nt  words  ue  spt 
to  be  nntrae.  Good  or  beneAoent  men  do  not  wrengle,  ud 
wno^en  m  iq>t  not  to  be  tooA  men.  Tboee  who  know  beet 
do  not  iftDge  over  men;  mbjeote,  end  tboee  who  nnge  moct 
widely  do  not  know  beet.  Ibe  blgbeet  form  ot  men  oeree  not 
to  ftooumolftte :  eo  fkr  M  be  oeee  hie  reeonroes  for  otheie,  be 
Increeeee  hie  own  etore ;  eo  ter  ee  he  clvee  them  to  othen,  he 
bee  the  more  for  htmaeU.  The  FrovldeDoa  of  Heeven  benetlla 
ftsd  does  not  Injure ;  the  PiovUenoe  of  tba  hlgliwt  form  of 
maa  takes  setlon  wtthoataalf  airtlTi  aflort.' 


Since  the  importation  into  China  of  Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism,  Manichieism,  Mohammadanism, 
Neatorianiam,  Catholidsm,  and  Proteetantisin,  re- 
apectiTcly ,  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  puniahmanta 
in  a  ftttoriB  life  has  naturally  altered  more  and  mora 
into  the  Chinese  imagination ;  and,  of  course,  to  a 
certain  extent  the  idms  of  holiness  and  blessedness 
in  this  life  have  become  correspondingly  modified. 
But  the  intelleotnal  classes  are  still  lar^y  swayed 
by  the  more  materialistic  philosophy  of  Lao-tse 
and  Confucius,  and  it  is  very  donbtral  whether  the 
religious  enthunasm  whicn  once  revolutionized 
Europe  has  ever  touched,  or  will  ever  touch,  the 
tnuned  Chinese  intellect ;  a  fortiori  is  it  doubtful 
whether  blessedness  on  earth  will  ever  become 
less  human  than  it  is  now,  or  more  of  a  temporary 
preparation  fw  sujrpoaed  everlasting  blessedness 
in  eternity. 

limuTVma— OootodDe^  CKimMu,  at  '  Spring!  and  An- 
tomns,  ■  ealBned  ed.  known  na  Oftteoit ;  f  Mo,  or  *  Book 
otBlKofT'i^naJrAw.ar'BoakotBBllada';  I4«,or<Book 
of  Bltca ' ;  and  aUo  3U  Ktiu,  Oa  Iboist  deario  o(  Lno-tsa-all 
tntubted  In  the  8BS.  £.  H.  PARKER. 

BLESSEDNESS  (Christian).  —  As  distin- 
guished from  happiness  (q.v.),  blessedness  denotes 
a  state  of  fruition  that  is  purer  and  deeper,  and 
free  from  the  aooidente  of  tmie  and  circumstance 
to  which  happiness  is  exposed.  In  modem  litera- 
ture the  distinction  is  familiar;  Carlyle  noog- 
nises  it  when  he  writes,  'There  is  in  man  a 
Highertluui  Love  of  Happiness:  he  can  do  without 
Happiness,  and  instead  thereof  find  Blessedness  I' 
[Sartor  Senuiiu,  132).  But  it  is  one  that  goes 
back  to  pre-Christian  ages:  me  that,  whether 
verbally  expressed  or  not,  has  always  been  dis- 
cerned more  or  less  clearly  from  the  time  when 
men  began  to  analyze  the  data  of  the  ethical 
life  or  to  reflect  npon  the  realities  of  religions 
experience.  What  specially  concerns  us,  seeine 
that  tJhe  word  '  bleesedness  in  Christian  nsage  is 
an  inheritance  fnnn  the  emidOTment  of  the  word 
'blessed*  in  the  NT,  and  that  'blessed'  in  the 
EV  of  the  MT  is  a  rendering  of  the  Gr.  tuucdpt^t,  is 
to  notice  that  In  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy  a 
distinction  was  made  between  tUSalituw  as  '  happy' 
and  fUxap  or  fuucdpiot  as  'blessed.'  The  gods  of 
Olympus  were  the  /tdmuwi  $aol  as  raised  above  t^a 
storms  and  tumults  of  the  earth  (Homer,  Odgn. 
vL  46) ;  the  dead  were  the  /tdxaoes  emrriti  as  de- 
livered now  from  its  griefs  and  cares  (Heaiod, 
Op.  14)  I  the  abodes  of  departed  heroes  were  the 
/MxdfHM'  v^M,  the  'islands  of  the  blest*  {ib.  171). 
tiialfutWf  on  the  other  hand,  was  applied  to  those 
who  experienoe  the  ordinary  well-bemg  and  happi- 
ness that  are  open  to  mortals  in  a  world  of  change 
and  chance  ;  and  S(mietimes  it  is  expressly  distin- 
gnished  from  the  higher  term  fuudpiot  (Aristotle, 
£th.  I.  X.  14). 

For  the  Christian  point  of  view  it  is  signifioant 
that,  while  /laxdoiot  is  a  word  of  frequent  employ- 
ment in  the  NT,  iHal/mn'  is  never  foond.  This 
may  be  [«rtly  expltuned  by  the  fact  that  to  a 
Jewish  mind  tMeU/uaw  bad  come  to  be  hardened 
wit^  a  sinister  connotation.  A  *  demon '  was  not 
the  good  and  friendly  'genius'  of  the  Greek  im- 
agination, bat  an  evu  spirit  by  whom  men  were 
tormented  or  nrged  on  to  their  destruction.  But 
the  full  explanation  lies  deeper,  and  must  be 
Bought  in  tne  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  introduced 
into  the  world  a  new  and  higher  conception  of 
felicity  for  which  '  blessedness '  alone  is  the  appro- 
priate term. 

To  understand  Christ's  doctrine  of  blessedness 
genetically,  we  must  compare  it  not  with  Greek 
ideas  upon  the  subject,  but  with  those  which  we 
find  in  uie  OT  and  in  contemporary  Jewish  thought. 
To  a  pious  Israelite  of  the  earlier  history,  length 
of  di^  and  earthly  pro^erity  were  Uia  coo- 
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fltitaents  of  UeModn«as,  whidi  was  mred  from 
de^^nerattng  into  a  mm  eqninlenoe  with  pagan 
notions  of  happiness,  }ry  the  fact  that  these  oat- 
ward  blessings  were  regarded  as  tokens  of  the 
Divine  faroor,  the  rewards  bestowed  apon  right- 
eonsnees,  and  so  were  associated  with  feelines  of 
religions  gratitude  and  tnist.  A  larger  knowledge 
of  uie  ways  of  God  witii  mm  (Jo^  Pas  87.  78), 
and  reflexion,  above  all,  upon  the  enerienoesof  the 
Exile,  shattered  those  naive  concepuons,  and  drove 
the  best  minds  in  Israel  to  look  for  bleesedaess 
elsewhere  than  in  present  prosperitjr-  There  were 
some  pious  hearts  which,  in  the  midst  of  trouble, 
were  able  to  grasp  by  the  sheer  energy  of  faith  the 
pnrfonnd  idea  of  a  bleasednese  wh^  oonsists  in 
oonunittinc  one's  way  to  Jahweb,  in  loving  His 
Law,  and  numbly  aocepting  His  will  (Psl»^«  2" 
40*  84*- 1'  ll^^  Hab  3>n-).  But  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority the  powers  of  faiUi  needed  the  reinforoement, 
whioh  came  gradually  through  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing, of  the  great  Messianic  hope  of  a  coming  King- 
dom of  righteousness  and  peace,  in  which  the 
^thful  should  be  abundantly  rewarded  and  Israel 
attain  to  a  blessedness  of  outward  power  and  glory 
corresponding  to  that  of  inward  trust  and  joy. 

Once  lighted  up  in  the  Jewish  heart,  this  h<^  of 
a  Messianio  blesBedness  never  ceased  to  bum.  But 
by  the  time  of  Clirist  tiie  pure  radiance  with  which 
it  glows  in  the  writings  ot  the  great  prophets  had 
changed  into  a  duskier  flame,  for  men  bad  come  to 
think  far  less  of  spiritual  beneflts  and  obligations 
than  of  ontwaid  glwy  and  material  privil^e.  It 
was  against  this  Jewish  baok^roona  that  Christ 
appeared  with  His  new  doctrine  of  blessedness, 
wluoh  must  be  determinative  for  all  Christian 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  The  locus  deuticita  here  is 
proclamation  of  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  S*-",  Lk 
tf^);  but  His  teaching  elsewhere  aarve*  to  lUn- 
mlnate  the  [^dpleB  tnere  laid  down*  which  are 
further  illustrated  by  the  Apoetolio  elucidati<m 
and  enforcement  of  ms  words. 

I.  In  Its  fundamental  nature  Christian  blessed- 
ness appears  as  an  imofurd  apiritiiai  easmrMnes. 
In  setting  fmrtii  His  doctrine  regarding  it,  Jesus 
vindioated  the  high  idealism  of  uhmo  poet^aints 
of  the  OT  who  had  risen  to  the  prant  of  under- 
standing the  Messedness  of  the  man  who  makes 
Jahwdi  his  trust,  while  at  the  same  time  He  re- 
pudiated the  prevailing  popular  conceptions  as  to 
tiie  blesui^  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  In  Mt. 
the  list  (tf  tin  Beatitudes  begins  and  ends  with  a 
deelaration  oi  the  blessedness  that  lies  in  pos- 
ssasing  tiie  Kingdom]  of  heaven  ({^^  ;  and  (hat 
Divine  Kin^om,  Jesus  affirms  dsewher^  is  to  be 
sousdit  withm  the  heart  (Lk  IT***):  iti8akfa^<Hn, 
St.  Paul  ex^ains,  of  righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy  in  the  JBtoly  Ohost  <Bo  14").  In  the  Fourth 
Goaoel  we  have  farther  light  upon  the  true  essence 
«f  the  ChristlaB  tummum  bonum,  when  'eternal 
life*  appear*  as  the  oonstant  equivalent  for  the 
Synoptic  '  kingdom  of  Ood,*  and  when  this  rtemal 
life  is  deeoribed  as  the  result  of  knowing  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  natii  sent 
(Jn  17*),  ».«.  of  knowing  the  Father  throngh  the 
Son  (14"-).  It  is  in  the  richness  and  intimacy  of 
its  peculiar  spiritual  content  that  Christ's  doctiine 
of  Dlessedness  rises  far  above  the  thoughts  of  the 
most  spiritual  of  OT  saints.  Those  holy  men  of 
old  had  discovered  the  blessedness  of  trusting  in 
the  God  of  Jeshorun,  of  realising  that  the  eternaJ 
God  was  their  refoze,  and  that  underneath  were  the 
everlastins  arms  (Dt  33*M ;  but  they  did  not  know 
God  as  Christ  revealed  Him,  they  did  not  know 
Him  as  the  Father.  It  is  in  those  experioices  of 
filial  trust  and  love  and  fellowsh^  whidi  result 
from  knowing  God  throngh  Jesus  Christ  as  our 
God  and  Fwier,  that  t&s  mnuiioo  of  Christian 
blessedness  lies. 


3.  But,  while  qdrituali^  is  the  inmost  qnalitgr 
of  Christian  Meaiedness,  natural  bUsnngt  orv  md 
eaeeluded  from  it*  seops  and  eotUerU.  There  was 
nothing  ascetic  or  duahstio  in  Christ's  teacliing  upon 
tlus  subject,  tlunigh  traces  of  a  leaning  in  uiat 
direction  appear  in  the  writings  of  St.  Fanl,  $.0. 
in  some  of  his  atteranoes  rerarding  marriage  (1  Co 
7L 1.  • .  ifoi  ot.  Eph  fi"^).  unquestionably  Jesos 
pnt  spiritual  goods  above  eveiything  elae»  and 
tau^t  that  to  these  all  natural  desires  and  affec- 
tions and  all  eottcem  for  earthly  benefits  must  be 
subf^dinated,  even,  when  necessary,  to  the  point 
of  utter  sacrifice  (Mt  6«- 16»,  Lk  14").  But  He 
freely  recognized  the  intrinsio  w<xth  oi  the  things 
tlut  are  naturally  detfrabl^  and  timr  ritdit  to 
a  place  in  any  ideal  <rf  Meesednees.  He  aid  not 
bown  upon  those  familiar  enjoyments  andaetivitiss 
tiiat  belong  to  the  ordinary  eonoeptioB  of  h^ifunesB, 
bat  showed  again  and  amdn  His  own  u^oeoation 
and  approval  of  them.  He  loved  the  beautiful  in 
nature  (Mt  O"-),  He  gave  the  sanction  of  His 

Eresenoe  to  the  joys  of  social  interooune  (Mt  11", 
lk  S^,  Jn  V  12*),  He  saw  in  the  work  of  field  and 
hoose  and  market  fitting  types  of  the  things  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  (Ml  25^-,  Mk  4f^^1t  13"), 
He  set  forth  marriuze  as  the  ideal  rdationship 
between  the  sexes  (Mt  IB"^),  and  delighted  in  the 
charms  of  littie  children  (18*^  19^).  So  also  He 
taught  His  disdples  to  pray  for  their  bread  (Mt  6", 
Lk  11'),  and  forbade  them  to  be  anxious  about  food 
kbA  raiment,  not  because  these  things  are  unworthy 
of  their  oonoem,  but  beoanse  their  own  faith  in  tiw 
Divine  Fatherhood  ought  to  assure  tiiem  tiiat  their 
Father  in  heaven  knows  that  they  have  need  of  all 
these  tilings  (Mt  6*^).  St.  Paul,  who  in  his  largar 
and  more  inspired  moods  Ineaks  away  from  Ute 
limitations  of  his  lingering  asoetidsm,  puts  into 
a  sentMftce  the  wh<de  matter  of  the  haimoi^  in 
Christian  experience  between  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  blessings,  as  having  their  common  source 
in  the  Divine  love,  when  he  exclaims,  '  For  all 
things  are  yours  .  .  .  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and 
Christ  is  God's"  (1  Co  S'**  1  of.  Ro  8"). 

3.  Christian  Uessedness  is  a  prsssHlfwiIify.  To 
the  seers  and  pfo^wts  of  the  OT  the  day  of  Mes- 
sianio gladness  had  been  a  far-<^  vision.  To  the 
men  of  Christ's  own  tdme  it  was  a  prospect  near  at 
luoid.  Bat  to  both,  the  Kingdom  with  all  its  Uess- 
ings  still  lay  in  the  fature— ahope  and  a  promise, 
but  not  an  actual  experienceu  Jesus  declared  that 
the  Kingdwm  of  Gk»d  was  ocune,  that  its  Ueesedneas 
was  already  present,  '^itixs  is  the  fcingd<mi  ot 
heaven '  was  uie  first  word  and  the  last  in  that  great 
oharter  of  beatitude  whioh  He  announced  to  His 
disciples  (Mt  S**  ^).  And  the  Kingdom  being  come, 
its  blessedness  is  come,  fw  the  substance  of  that 
blessedness,  as  follows  from  its  spiritual  nature 
already  referred  to,  does  not  need  to  be  postponed 
till  the  arrival  of  a  millennium  on  earth  or  the  en- 
trance  into  a  Paradise  of  bliss  in  the  fatnre  wotld. 
At  the  heart  of  it  there  lies  the  present  and  im- 
mediate assnranoe  of  God's  Fatherly  love,  Ueasing 
us  with  all  ^iritual  blessings  and  dai^loading  ns 
with  earthly  benefits  as  well  (Mt  P*).  And  if 
some  mnoh-deeired  blessingB  are  witiiheld,  as  often- 
times they  are,  God's  children  know  that  it  is  He 
who  withholds  them,  and  that  nothing  can  separata 
them  from  His  love.  The  best  gifts,  at  least  those 
in  which  the  very  soul  of  blessedness  lies,  are  not 
withheld  from  tnoee  who  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  Heaven^  Father  comforts  all  such 
in  their  sorrows  (Mt  6*),  satisfies  th«r  hanger  for 
ric^teoosness  (v.*),  crowns  them  with  Hia  mercy 
{r?),  mnts  thun  the  vition  of  His  fmoo  (v."),  calls 
tbsm  His  diildren  (v.").  And  when  men  know  and 
realize  that  God  is  their  Father  and  that  they  are 
His  children,  the  li^^t  of  the  eternal  strilne  with 
a  redeeming  and  transforming  power  upoo  all  the 
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tliingi  of  tamot  and  eren  on  earth  the  days  of 
heaven  bMroL 

4.  Bat  christian  blesedneBBhaBitaeeohatologioal 
aspect  also,  and  lookt  to  th«  ftUun  vmidfor  iit 
P&ifeet  eofuummation.  '  Great,*  said  Jesus  in  the 
Jam  Beatitade, '  is  your  reward  in  heaTon '  (Mt  6**, 
Lk  S") ;  and  probably  the  esohatologioal  idea  is 
the  appennoet,  though  not  the  only  one,  in  the 
eeoona  of  the  serieBt  where  fntore  eomUat  ia  pro- 
mised to  those  who  mourn  {Mt  6*).  We  have  seen 
that  Jesna  did  not  ignore  earthlv  (foods,  or  treat 
them  as  if  th^  were  not  to  be  aesired,  and  that 
He  fonnd  place  for  them  aooordingly  in  His  doctrine 
ofUeaeedneas.  Similarly,  He  did  not  ignore  earthly 
ills,  or  ask  His  foUowen  to  face  them  with  a  Stoical 
apatlqr  or  to  profeas  tliat  they  were  agreeable 
wings.  On  the  omtrary,  pain  mm  always  painfnl 
to  Jeans  and  •nrowsorrowtnltand  His  presentation 
<rf  UeasednesB  indades  the  promise  of  a  state  from 
which  th^  shall  at  len^  be  utterly  ezcladed. 
Tl^y  are  to  be  borne,  it  ia  tnw,  with  a  kind  of 
M^emn  sladnees  far  GhzlB^  sakeuid  forrighteonB- 
nea^  s^e  (Mt  6^.  and  tb^  fruitful  effects  uptm 
the  development  01  character  under  earthly  condi- 
tions are  not  to  be  lost  right  of  (Jn  I6*> But 
the  full  and  ronnded  idea  of  Christian  bleModness 
implies  a  condition  of  existenee  from  which  thev 
have  disappeared.  Bacon  expressed  a  half-trutn 
mly  when  ne  named  prosperity  as  the  blesain^f  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  adversity  as  tfae  blessing 
<rftheNew(JEMay«,T.).  Adversity  is  not  presmted 
in  the  NT  as  a  tueesing  in  itself,  but  only  as  a 
means  to  an  end — the  end  bring  a  blessedness  from 
which  every  element  of  adverrity  has  been  taken 
away.  The  joy  which  a  Christian  can  fori  in  pain 
is  a  joy  not  in  the  pain  itself,  but  in  the  experience 
of  the  Divine  love  working  through  it,  and  in  the 
aasnranoe  <rf  a  heavenly  oompensajtlon  (of.  Ro  8", 
SCo4»,He<>13^"18").  Aristotle  found  a  more 
exset  name  for  happiness  in  a  certain  unimpeded 
energy  of  tiie  soul,  and  admits  that  this  requires 
a  perfect  life  as  its  condition  (Eth.  i.  vi  15.  16), 
and  that  calamities  beoome  disqualifications  for 
that  blessedness  which  constitutes  happiness  of 
the  highest  kind  (L  zL  14).  Christiamty  aasnres 
us  of  true  Ueasedness  even  hen  and  now  in  a  wnrld 
<rf  Borrow  and  pain ;  but  it  also  has  the  promise  of 
a  *  perfect  life  when  no  disturlnn^  or  depresring 
influences  shall  impede  the  energies  of  tne  soul, 
and  when  God  'shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes ;  and  there  soul  be  no  more  death, 
nrither  sorrow,  nor  erying,  nriUier  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain  ;  im  tba  iwmer  things  are  paased 
away '  (Rev  21«). 

WsDdt,  TeaehUtg  of  Jmu  (1S98X  i.  18«-»6:  llusie.  in 
S9potil<3T,  \it  Mr.  tz.  sua.,  4MS.,  X.  48S.  <Un):  Hawmui 
Sa^th,  Ckr.  EMett  (UBSl  ch.  11. ;  VoUw.  In  BDB,  Kit 
T<d.  Uff.;  KlUer.sit.  ■BeUKkeft.-laP^;  PslriMOn,  Ctty 
arOi>dia8S9),817fl.;  Oehler. rAMLe/OT(W. tr. issnlm; 
H.  ScbnltK.  AT  Thtol.*  1800,  p.  STDl;  a  Weisa,  BOLTlml. 
0/  ST  (B^.  tr.  U8S-8«),  H  U4,  Itfe.  167d ;  Boouet.  Jmt 
Amf^K    Ibm  0<|iwnwtt  fern  J^HdMtwM 


J.  C.  Lahbebt. 
BLESSEDNESS  (Muhammadan).— In  Islam, 
even  more  than  in  Christianity,  theology  and  the 
religious  attitude  have  beoome  specifically  mystioaL 
Bendes  tiie  knowledge  of  Divine  things  tradition- 
ally  banded  down  {ntufi)  from  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets,  and  revealed  to  them  \ty  inspiration 
\waky),  then  is  also  an  almost  universally  accepted 
minor  inspiration  {UhSm)  open  to  all  mankmd, 
and  especially  found  in  the  i«inf,  the  'saints' 
{Ut  'fnends,  assooiates.  of  Allah*).  It  is  called, 
uoadly, '  nnvriling '  {kat^),  and  iB  a  direct,  indi- 
vidual peroeption  of  the  unseen  in  ecstasy,  the 
cnlminauon  of  a  series  of  psyohcAofpoal  oonoitions 
arising  in  the  soul  without  appaxent  effort  or  cause. 
Theaelmmediate,  vnreasonea,  and  nnderived  states 
of  OMudonsneaa  an  called,  in  Hnalim  thedogy. 


akioiUt  '  states,'  *  ocmditions,'  and  pass  from  men 
feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow,  elation  or  depression, 
through  auditory  and  visual  hallncinaticais  to 
absolute  ecstasy,  where  language  fails  and  then 
comes  a  *  passine  away '  (/and)  from  the  self  and  a 
union  with  AUaJa,  which  some,  but  wrongly  unless 
only  a  metaphor  ia  meant,  have  called  'furion  of 
being'($«^,  'identifioati<m*(f<<tA^,and  'nnion' 
(urupa/).  If  these  terms  be  used  literally,  tiiey 
indicate  a  pantheistic  position,  but  they  can  also 
be  used  oareleealy  as  mere  approximations  to  a 
description  of  the  feeling  of  the  momen^  and,  at 
meet,  as  equivalent  to  toie^td^  'unifying*  i.t, 
perceptim  01  Allah's  absolute  unity. 

The  most  genual  term  im  this  ecsta^  or  atate 
of  religions  emotion  and  bliss  is  wajd^  whioh  means 
literally  a  finding,  perceiving,  experiencing,  either 
by  the  phyrical  senses  or  hy  the  intellect.  Thus 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  reaching  and  perceiving  of 
the  Divine  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  inner 
spir^ual  being.  But  wc^fd  and  words  cognate  to 
it  have  also  derived  meanings  which  greatiy  com* 
plicate  the  terminology  and  lead  to  various  plays 
on  their  different  senses,  and  even  to  theologlMl 
poritions  based  on  these  plays.  Thus  VMjd  means 
also  'loving'  and  'grieving,'  because  these  an 
fundamental  emotions  which  aro  'experienced.' 

Further,  from  the  idea  of  'finding*  has  been 
developed  the  vocabulary  of  *  extstenoeu*  Mem^Od 
means '  that  which  is  found,'  and  thence  has  be- 
oome the  normal  word  in  Arabic  for  the  existent, 
whether  absolute  or  contingent ;  and  kw^,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  meant  simply  'finding,*  has 
beoome  the  abetnot  'existenoe.' 

Snob  doabla-  ud  briple-meuiIiiMd  aentsows  M  the  followliy 
ttitu  bvouna  ponlbla :— '  Wt^jd  [flnding  or  mtaqr  or  lorvj  fi 
Uming  of  mvtkt  [«xtBt«iKM  or  flncUtie}  In  ttie  mavfid  (Um 
cxiatent  or  th«  foiindj.'  '  Ha  U  rwtod  bj  skmm  of  Ui  wqM, 
oMbjmmBaottbttnmeiudinbktMjd.'  'Hewboio  bla 
la  In  Um  preoanos  of  tba  mav^Sd  la  abarat  tbtoogb  tfae  vttfud 
of  tba  na«ejKid  trom  bla  to^^fd.  and  bia  baomnea  a  oaaa  ol 
vnfid,  *  'BoDMtiiDaa  my  toajd  woold  mora  emotton ;  tfaan 
ba  wbo  la  mauit&d  In  toy  tn^  wonld  oanae  nw  to  loaa  the  il^t 
of  m7  w<M.'  '  WiM  moraa  to  amotfoD  him  wboaa  r«>t  la  In 
vafa;  bat  vagd  ia  loat  in  the  ptaeanoa  of  tbafiael'(ai-(aM; 
•ee  Diatimutrj/  <if  TteAniooj  Ttrmt  «Md  in  Me  Ssjmeci  Me 
JruautotoM  p.  UN  LJl  Ilureali^  and  nature,  for  tfae  Hudlma, 
<A  tliie  rellgUMia  ecataey,  and  the  bli*  therein  ezperienoed,  wHl 
be  made  far  more  olear  by  the  namtltaa  and  aaeoriptioaa  in 
Haodcmald'a  ■  Emotional  BaUgltm  in  Uan,'lB  JJU^lor  1001, 
ro.  niMtt,  sad  fir  IMIb  pn.  MB,  and  Us  Tfta 

to  end. 

For  the  place  and  handling  of  these  ideas  in 
the  eyatem  of  Muslim  theology  the  foUowhig  brief 
abstraot  of  the.  6th  Book  of  the  4th  Division  <A. 
al-GhaAlI*s  Ifyga  will  probably  suffice.  (The 
Divirion  is  that  of  *  Saving  Matten,*  and  the  Book 
'  The  Book  of  Love  and  Longing  and  Friendliness 
and  being  Well  Pleased,'  in  voL  ix.  p.  644  to  end, 
ed.  of  theAvA  with  theeommaitaiyof  tlw8»yid 
MurtaOi^  <iairo,  ISH.) 

After  a  prefaoe  exvulning  how  ABah  Iraeps  the 
minds  of  His  saints  mm  th»  tinsel  of  this  world, 
and,  uncovering  His  glories  to  them  at  one  time, 
and  veiling  th^  at  another,  keeps  them  between 
ecstasy  and  despair,  acceptance  and  njeotion, 
plunged  in  the  sea  of  the  knowledge  of  Him,  and 
oonsnmed  in  the  fin  of  the  love  «  Him,  love  of 
Allah  is  stated  to  be  the  last  and  loftiest  of  the 
stages  of  the  spiritual  life.  Then  is  nothing  be- 
yond it  except  what  is  its  fruit,  or  before  it  except 
what  is  an  mtroduction  to  it.  Yet  some  divines, 
because  it,  as  they  assert,  occurs  so  seldom,  deny 
its  existraoe,  and  say  that  it  means  only  persever- 
ance in  obedience  to  God,  and  that  love  in  itself  is 
imposrible  except  between  beings  of  the  same  kind 
or  likeness.  These  deny  also  all  the  companions 
and  sequents  of  love. 

But  the  whole  Muslim  oommunity  believes  that 
the  love  <^  Allah  is  an  absolute  duty  (fanf).  How, 
then,  can  it  be  non  •existent  m  explained  aw^y 
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as  meaniiig  obedience  t  Obedience  rather  foUovs 
love.  Further,  the  Qor'ftn  (IL  00,  v.  SO)  speaki  of 
lore  of  and  by  Allah,  and  in  tradition  the  Prophet 
defines  faith  as  loving  Allah  and  His  apoetle  more 
than  anght  else.  Many  other  traditions  and  sayings 
of  the  saints  foUov  to  the  same  effect.  He  who 
loves  Allah  bas  no  thought  for  heaven  or  helL  At 
the  Last  Day,  when  the  peoples  are  sammoned, 
each  in  the  name  of  its  propbeC  the  lovers  of  Allah 
will  be  sammoned  thus :  '  Hither  onto  Allah,  O  ye 
Sainte  of  His  ! '  Thev  will  not  be  delayed  for  any 
indgrinent.  '  When  the  believer  knows  his  Lord, 
ne  urns  Him.  and  when  he  loves  Him  be  toms  to 
Him ;  he  looks  not  on  the  world  with  the  ^e  of 
last,  nor  on  the  world  to  oome  with  the  eye  of 
carelessness ;  that  sweetness  ooonpiee  him  in  this 
world,  and  soothes  him  in  that  to  come.' 

Bat  what  is  the  essence  of  love,  and  what  are  its 
causes  and  c^ditions!  Especially,  what  Is  the 
meaning  ot  tiie  love  of  the  oreatom  ftv  Allah! 
Lore  Is  a  natural  turning  to  an  objeet  iriiioh  gives 
pleasure.  It  springs  from  peroepMona  and  varies 
with  them,  being  either  from  sense-peroeption,  or, 
in  man  alone,  from  tiiat  spiritual  perception  whose 
seat  is  in  the  heart.  The  pleasure  through  it  is 
the  most  complete  and  absolate.  Some  have  held 
that  it  is  unUiinkaUe  that  any  one  should  kve 
anothw  than  himself  for  the  sake  of  that  other, 
and  witbont  any  hapfdoess  aoorning  to  the  lover 
apart  from  the  pooeption  of  the  beloved.  Tha^ 
twwever,  is  an  error ;  it  is  both  thinkable  and 
takes  place.  A  man  lores  by  nature,  first,  himself 
for  the  oon^oanoe  and  Defection  of  his  self ;  then 
he  loves  anoUier  than  himself,  beeanae  that  other 
•ems  the  same  purpose  and  braeftts  him.  Thirdly, 
he  loves  a  thing  for  its  own  nke,  not  for  any 
happiness  that  it  brings ;  but  the  thing  itself  is  his 
happiness,  like  the  love  of  b«aaty,  simply  for  itself. 
So,  if  it  stands  fast  that  Allah  isbeaatifnl,  He  mnst 
oertainlv  be  loved  by  him  to  whom  His  beauty  is 
revealeo.  Beauty  is  of  different  kinds,  and  is  not 
sensuous  only :  beauty  of  mental  and  moral  qoali- 
ties  can  be  loved.  But,  lastly,  there  is  often  a 
secret  relationship  of  souls  between  the  lover  and 
the  beloved,  and  it  saffioee.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  Being  worthy  of  love,  in  the  absolute  sense,  is 
Allah  only.  If  any  one  loves  another  than  Allah, 
and  does  not  do  so  oeoause  of  a  relationship  of  that 
beloved  to  Allah,  bis  love  can  only  imply  defective 
knowledge  of  Allah  on  hie  part.  When  the  Prophet 
is  loved,  or  the  pions,  that  is  because  these  are 
beloved  and  lovers  of  Allah.  The  previously  stated 
causes  of  love  all  meet  in  Allah,  and  are  not  joined 
in  other  than  Him.  As  to  the  sonl-relationship, 
the  Prophet  said :  *  Souls  are  armies  divided  into 
bands :  those  which  know  one  another  agree,  end 
those  which  do  not,  disagree.'  Booh  an  imaer  kin- 
ship  of  ideas  exists  between  the  ami  and  ^ah. 
Fart  of  this  relationship  can  be  expressed  in  words 
and  learned  from  books,  and  consists  in  travelling 
on  the  path,  and  making  the  self  over  in  the  Divine 
likeness  and  imitating  the  Divine  qnalities.  Bnt 
another  part,  pecoliar  to  mankind,  cannot  be  so 
tan^t,  and  is  tmly  hinted  at  in  varibus  phnsss  in 
the  Qur'ftn  and  traditions.  Thus  in  Qnr'&n  xvii.  87, 
*They  will  ask  thee  about  the  spirit  (rfiA),  say, 
"The  spirit  is  my  Lord's  affair."^  Also  (xv.  29. 
xxxviiL  72),  'Then  when  I  had  formed  him  and 
blown  into  him  of  my  spirit  .  .  .' ;  therefore  the 
angels  worsliipped  Aifam.  Also  (xxxviii.  2S),  '  We 
have  made  thee  [David]  a  representative  (^tUi/a) 
in  the  earth.'  So,  too,  in  a  tradition  tcom  the 
Prophet,  'Allah  created  Adam  in  his  own  form 
(fflni),*  which  certainly  does  not  mean  external 
form.  Bo,  too,  in  anotner  tradition  Allah  says  to 
Moses,  *  I  was  sick,  and  thou  didst  not  visit  me ' ; 
to  which  Moses,  'O  my  Lord,  how  was  that!' 
And  Allah  replies* '  My  creature^  so  and  ao,  was 


dck,  and  thou  didst  not  vidt  him :  hadst  thou  dme 
so,  thou  wouldst  have  found  me  with  him.'  This 
kUiship  oomes  to  the  surface  only  tiirougb  saper- 
et(«atoiy  acts  of  devotion  (fuxie^A').  Allah  has 
said  in  a  tradition:  'When  a  oraature  does  not 
eease  drawing  near  to  me  through  supererogatory 
acts  of  devotion,  I  love  him ;  andwhen  I  love  hiin, 
I  become  his  hearing  by  whidi  he  hears,  and  his 
seeing  by  which  he  sees,  and  his  tongue  by  which 
he  Bpeaka'  But  here  it  is  time  todraw  the  rein  of 
the  pen.  At  this  point  men  (tivide,  and  some  see 
only  an  external  resemblance,  while  others  speak 
of  'identification'  {ittihOd)  and  'fwAoa  of  bein^' 
{fyuliU)~hoth  views  bung  false.  The  kinship  is 
real,  not  metaphorical,  bnt  can  be  known  only  hf 
experience. 

In  the  human  heart  theore  is  a  property  of 
prehension,  named  varioosly  'the  Divine  light,* 
'reason,'  'the  inner  insight,'  'the  li^t  of  faith.* 
Its  nature  impels  it  to  apprehend  tS»  ewsweBS  of 
all  things ;  and  in  that  is  its  delight,  even  as  tlw 
other  human  apprehensions  have  thor  delight  in 
exercising  their  functions.  But,  as  the  things 
apprehended  rise  in  the  scale, — the  external  senses, 
the  inner  apprehension,  etc.,— eo  does  the  delight 
in  theoL  Ox  necessity,  then,  the  knowledge  of 
Allah  is  the  greatest  delight  of  aU.  How  gi^t  it 
is  can  be  known  only  by  experience,  although  the 
stories  are  many  of  the  ecstasies  of  His  saints.  It 

f re-occupies  them  so  that  neither  the  fear  of  the 
Ire  nor  ^e  hope  of  Paradise  lias  any  weight 
Their  entire  desire  is  to  know  Him  in  this  world, 
and  to  behold  His  face  in  that  to  oome,  whidi  is 
tiie  great  folidty.  Yet,  even  in  this  world,  suna 
have  so  purified  thur  hearts  that  they  hayebeotMne 
partakers,  in  the  flesh,  of  these  unapeakalde  jtm. 
Such  are  called  by  men  mad  and  unbelieving,  lor 
their  speech  passes  the  limit  of  reason. 

Two  things  strengthen  this  love  of  Allah.  "Fint, 
that  the  ties  of  the  world  be  out  from  the  heart, 
and  the  love  of  any  other  thinff  be  taken  out  of  it; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  knowledge  of  Allah  and 
the  spread  of  that  knowledge  in  the  heart,  and  its 
rule  over  the  heart,  be  strengthened,  "rhns  can 
men  differ  in  the  love  of  Allah  and  the  eonseqnent 
felicity. 

Bnt  thou^  Allah  is  the  most  oonsfrionons  and 
manifest  of  beings,  and  though  knowledge  of  Him 
might  be  expected  before  any  oth«r  k^wledge, 

?et  we  find  that  exactly  the  oppodta  is  tiie  case, 
here  are  two  reasons  tor  this :  first,  His  invisi- 
bility, and,  secondly.  His  too  great  etnupianous* 
ness.  His  is  the  case  of  the  son  and  its  light ;  men 
are  confused  hy  it  like  bats.  If  the  sun  never  set, 
and  darkness  never  covered  the  earth,  we  should 
never  know  that  light  is.  So  man  is,  as  it  were, 
confused  by  all  oreatiw  crying  oat  with  AUah. 
In  a  homely  parallel,  he  is  like  the  dullard  who 
was  riding  upon  his  ass  and  looking  for  it  at  the 
same  time. 

Agun,  that  men  have  a  longing  {*hauq)  for  Allah 
is  a  proof  that  there  is  love  of  Allah.  Love  goes 
before  Itmging.  Longing  is  seeking  for  that  which 
is  loved,  and  which  is  urns  peteeived  in  one  way 
but  not  in  another.  In  the  ease  of  human  bun^ 
this  may  be  because  the  beloved  is  remembered  in 
absence,  or,  being  present^  is  incompletely  per- 
ceived. Both  these  reasons  h<^d  of  Allah.  Even 
by  the  most  experienced  saint  the  veil  can  never 
be  entirely  removed  in  this  world,  and  even  in  the 
world  to  come  Allah  can  never  be  entirely  known. 
The  stories  in  the  lives  of  saints  about  this  love* 
longing  and  its  joys  and  sorrows  are  very  many. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  love  of  Allah  for  His 
creatures?  That  He  does  love  them  is  plain  from 
divers  psssages  in  the  Qur'ftn  iL  160,  222. 
V.  21,  S9,  Ixi.  4)  and  many  traditiona,  'Love'  is 
a  wcffd  applied  first  to  human  relationahqw,  and 
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Beeondly  to  Allah.  Bnt  when  words  are  w  traoa- 
formed,  th«  meaning  U  always  ohaaged.  They 
oaa  norer  mean  Uio  aame  thing  in  man  and  in 
Allah.  In  man,  lore  la  an  inclination  of  tha  Krai 
to  lomething  that  ntita  it,  Uiat  ia  lacking  in  it, 
aad  from  the  mining  of  whioh  it  expeota  moftt 
and  pleasore.  All  that  is  ImpoMiUe  in  Allah,  the 
Perfect,  the  Unnhanginfc  who  «an  cmtamplattf 
nothing  bat  Himself  and  His  own  acta,  aa  thwe  la 
nothing  elae  in  existence.  Lov^  then,  In  Allah 
meaaa  t  (1)  the  ramoTal  of  tin  rm  from  the  heart 
of  the  ereatore  that  he  may  aae  Allah  j  (2)  the 
giving  of  power  to  the  oreacore  to  draw  near  to 
Allah ;  and  (3)  Allah'a  willing  thia  from  all  eternity. 
For  Allah's  love  of  a  ereatore  it  from  etemi^,  in- 
aimaeh  aa  it  ia  related  to  His  Carnal  will,  which 
reqniiea  that  the  oreatnraia  anaBtion  ahoold  be 
giTen  the  power  to  follow  the  pMh  that  brings  him 
near  to  Allah.  Bat  His  love  la,  in  tim%  in  rwation 
to  the  aetitm  whioh  draws  awfl^  the  TeiL  So  there 
is  no  change  in  All>h,  or  drawfa^  near  by  Allah, 
or  anpplying  of  a  lack  in  AUah.  Tneee  terms  apply 
onlytouMenatare.  And  the  signs  of  Allah's  love 
are  tha  trials  whioh  oome  upon  oreatarea.  If  any 
one  lovea  Allah  and  is  swdy  tried,  he  may  know 
that  Allah  lores  him,  and  Is  drawing  him  near 
throogh  theee  trials. 

And  whether  a  oreatore,  on  the  other  hand, 
really  lores  Allah  can  be  told  by  the  fmits  of 
love,  wbicb  show  themselves  in  bis  heart,  and  on 
Ida  Umgae,  and  in  hia  limbs.  He  shoald  be  in  love 
with  death,  for  tiie  lover  does  not  shrink  fnnn  tiie 
knuney  to  the  beloved.  He  shoald  joy  to  be  killed 
In  the  path  of  Allah.  Yet.  sometimes,  lore  of 
&unily  and  children  hringa  dislike  of  death,  al- 
thoQgh  there  ii  also  in  one's  heart  some  love  of 
Allah.  Or  he  may  desiro  to  remain  longer  in  the 
world,  in  order  to  prepare  liimself  to  meet  Allah. 
Then  ia  no  weakneea  of  love  in  that.  Even  with 
mwal  weakneeses  there  may  be  love  of  Allah  in 
the  heart.  Bat  sore  signs  of  that  love  an  delight 
in  the  thought  {dhikr)  of  Allah,  in  prayer,  and  in 
the  Qor'&n.  So  the  lover  loves  eveiything  oon- 
neoted  with  the  beloved,  even  to  the  dogs  of  her 
tribe.  And  a  sign  of  weakness  in  such  love  is 
delight  in  companionship  with  others  than  Allah. 

•80  flrlMdUDMi  (AwX  tmr  (W).  wd  longliir  Mtauq)  m 
smoos  thm  affeoti  ot  loVt ;  only,  Umm  oOnata  oiBt  In  tbe  lorar 
teeontag  to  hli  oort«o«wfc>B,»ad  aooordlnf  to  wt»t  ii  pr*- 
donlmat  ta  Um  *t  Um  luM.  Wb*iMv«r  K«xln(  Kt  Um  Extmn* 
Bmrtr  hom  bdtlnd  Um  r«U  of  ttw  Udmw  prtdomtiutw,  ud 
(ba  lonr  faui  tbst  ha  nur  Id  ihort  ol  rMdilng  tha  PUuuute 
«t  MKlMlir,  Umd  Ui  hMrt  ia  Hotued  toMuch,  aod  !■  dls- 
qatoted  and  bMMH.  That  .stoU  of  dluuk«tude  ia  osIM 
'^longiiw,'*  Mid  li  rtktod  to  a  tbtaw  iMA  ta  atoent  But 
«ban  torn  pradomlnataa  la  tha  iotme  >oy  io  naarnaM  and 
iritaaariBf  of  thiofa  pnauit,  Ibraagh  what  haa  laaoltad  trosa 
anraUliic,  and  hia  ooctwnplattoa  ia  Undtad  to  wamlnteg  ttia 
basBty  uwaptaaaet  and  onvdladi  not  taning  to  what  ht  doaa 
BOt  paroahra,  tharaaltar  Ma  baart  rajotoia  In  what  it  obatrraa, 
andtta  njoiobv  li  oalM  "MaDdUnaM.-  Bat  tl  hia  oontMn* 
llatloB  ba  of  tlia  qiiaUtlaa  o(  m%M  and  aaV -MiflMiic  aed 
iMk  ot  iolMtada,  and  U  the  poariUto  «l  dlHxmtlniianoe  and 
dtrtaaoa  pfsaraUtoaU,  tiian  Ua  baart  ta  palDBd  trith  thta  anpra- 
taaariDB,BBdhbiialalaoallad"taar.''  Bo  tbaaa  itetaa  fSlow 
ttiaaa  obaamUona,  andtba  obnrntiaoB  an  dna  tooaoiaawUob 
aiewaltata  tbam,  and  tbej  oannot  be  pravantad.' 

'  Friendlineu,'  then,  is  this  rejoicing  of  the  heart 
in  the  contemplation  of  Divine  beaan'.  It  some- 
timee  reaches  the  point  of  delight  where  there  ia 
no  traoe  left  of  longing  or  of  fear  of  change.  The 
lover,  then,  is  intimate  with  Allah,  bat  stnmge 
with  all  others.  He  is  slone  when  in  company, 
and  aooompanied  when  alone.  Yet  some  have 
denied  all  these  things,  and  have  said  that  they 
would  involve  that  AJlah  is  like  to  man  {teuMtih). 
They  have  even  said  that  there  could  be  no  approval 
{riifa)  of  Allah  on  the  part  of  man ;  there  ooald 
only  be  jNitience.  All  which  is  mere  ignorance 
and  a  taking  of  the  shell  for  the  kernel. 

When  this  friendly  intercourse  is  vnolonded  to 
abseooa  or  fear,  it  sometimes  prodnoea  a  «mfidenh< 


ality  whioh  reaohea  ao  far  that  the  lover  makes 
merry  and  plays  with  Allah  UnbitOtt  idUU).  Yet 
if  the  onwOTthy  attempt  this,  it  leads  them  straight 
to  deetmction. 

A  atOTT  la  addad  of  a  omUia  oulmawn  nam  aaint,  Bai^ 
In  the  Ume  of  Moata.  Whan  ratal  failed  tbe  obUdrao  M  Inaal 
for  aeven  jmn  and  no  one  ooutd  more  Allah  to  aesd  it,  ho— 
dtaooreroa  to  Uoaaa  br  Inaplration— procured  it  at  oooa  bv  a 
myar  foil  of  familiarity  and  daring.  Allah  than  aiiplained  to 
Moaea '  Ha  makea  ma  langh  Uirioa  every  diqr,'  It  aO  depanda 
opoo  wbo  doaa  a  tUng,  and  how  and  in  what  mind  he  doaa  it. 

Next,  being  well  pleased  (rt^)  with  Allah's 
decrees  is  the  loftiest  <rf  the  stages  of  the  spiritnal 
life.  Yet  to  nuat.it  is  obaoaze,  and  to  him  cmly 
who  la  tai^ht  of  Allah  ia  the  vdl  removed  from  it. 
Some  have  denied  that  then  can  be  rufd  in  any< 
tiling  whieh  oppoeea  the  sensual  inclination,  or  in 
tbe  different  trials  of  the  soul.  There  man  cannot 
pass  b^ond  patience.  Others  contended  tliat  rufd 
ehovld  apply  to  everything,  even  to  crimes^  uns, 
and  nnbeuef,  for  everytlwiff  was  the  aotum  <tf 
Allah.  Others,  again,  ctmtended  that  perfect  ri4d 
meant  to  abandon  prayer  and  to  keep  silent  as  to 
rina,  not  exponng  them  or  reboking  them. 

But  many  paasagee  in  the  Qor'ftn  (v.  19,  ix.  7S, 
101,  Iv.  60,  IviiL  22,  xcviii.  8)  speak  of  Allah 
aa  being  well  pleased  with  His  creatnres,  and  His 
creatorea  with  Him ;  and  the  blessedness  of  His 
creatures  in  His  being  well  pleaaed  with  them  ia 
nokoned  better  than  Paradise  itself.  So,  too, 
then  an  many  traditltms  of  the  Ueesedness  of 
those  who  are  weU  pleesed  with  Allah.  The 
meaning  of  Allah's  being  well  pleased  with  Hia 
creaturee  is  somewhat  like  the  meaniiw  of  Allah's 
loving  His  creatures ;  bat  created  thugs  eaimot 
comprehend  its  real  essence. 

That  this  stoto  of  being  well  pleased  with  Allah 
enables  men  to  overcome  trials  u  because  the  state 
is  a  result  of  love,  and  the  blow  of  the  Iwloved  doea 
not  hnrt.  Or  the  pain  may  be  felt,  but  recognised 
as  neoeasary,  and  to  be  weloomed  and  aooepted,  like 
the  wound  inflicted  by  a  snrseon,  or  the  toil  of  a 
merchant  who  travels  in  search  of  gain.  And  even 
as  mortal  love  enaUea  the  lover  to  hear  and  njoiee 
and  have  pleasure  in  angrthing,  however  painfnl, 
BO  with  the  love  of  Allah. 

One  aaid :  '  If  Ha  wara  to  make  ma  a  bilds«  onr  HeU,  that 
the  oreaturei  might  paaa  orar  me  Into  Paradlao,  and  If  Ha  were 
then  to  Oil  Hell  with  me  in  explallonof  Hia  oath*  and  in  ax- 
ohann  for  the  creattoo,  1  woold  love  that  aa  prooeedlnc  from 
Hia  fntbrmont  and  be  pleaaed  with  It  aaoominctrom  Ula 
oath,  niat  la  tha  ataga  I  nave  reached  of  being  well  pleaaed 
with  B3m.'  Ot  anab  atoriaa  and  espreaaiona  there  are  many. 

Nor  does  prayer  (dv'd)  to  Allah  mean  that  tbe 
ereatore  is  not  well  pleased  with  what  Hia  hori 
does.  Preyer,  althoogh  petition,  is  an  act  of 
devotion  and  an  assumption  of  an  attitade  of  need 
and  dependence  before  Allah.  He  has  praised  it 
in  the  Qur'an,  e.g.  xxi  90.  Similarly,  it  is  ri^t 
to  blame  evil  deeds,  those  who  commit  them,  and 
the  oaosers  of  them.  Those  who  are  well  pleased 
with  such  things  are  blamed  in  the  Qar*&n  (ix.  88, 
94,  X.  7).  Indeed,  believers  are  expressly  warned 
not  to  take  as  friends  evil-doers  and  unbelievers, 
Jews  and  Christians  (Qur.  iii.  27,  iv.  143,  v,  66, 
ix.  23,  Ix.  1).  Allah  has  oovenanted  with  the  be- 
liever that  ho  shoald  hate  the  hypocrite  {mvnOfiq), 
and  with  the  hypocrite  that  he  shoald  hate  the 
believer ;  and  whom  a  man  lores  and  acoom panics, 
with  them  will  he  be  raised  at  the  Last  Day. 

The  oonfasion  on  this  point  has  arisen  entirely 
from  not  distingnishing  between  the  part  in  actiims 
which  belongs  to  Allah  and  the  part  which  belongs 
to  man.  There  are  these  two  aspects  in  every 
action.  The  action  is  of  Allah,  bat  the  man  who 
is  the  agent  accepts  it  and  makes  it  his  own. 
Thus  we  can  view  it  with  favour  and  with  dislike 
at  once.  When  one  who  is  our  enemy  and  the 
enemy  of  our  enemy  dies,  onr  feeling  is  aimilarly 

■  An  aUnriOB  to  aavaiw  pamagoa  in  tha  Qnr%i  ML  17,  a. 
120,  xxxil.  U,  xxxrliL  86)  inwfaloh  Allah  thr«kt«u  to  HD  HaU 
with  Hta  otaamras. 
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mixed.  This  is  al-Aah'afl'i  doctrine  of  iktitUb, 
*  aooeptance.'  Al-Gbax&U  then  attempts  to  otarify 
ttds  hopeless  problem  with  a  loog  illnstrati<m  which 
need  not  be  rrorodnoed  hm.  l{  belongs  only  very 
tndireolly  to  this  rubric.  His  final  point  is  tiimt 
whoi  the  Prophet  forbade  to  leave  a  town  in  which 
the  plague  had  appeared,  that  did  not  mean  that 
a  beuerer,  in  fleeing  from  a  place  of  gross  sin,  was 
showing  lack  of  pleanire  in  and  acceptance  of  the 
will  oi  Allah,  ouch  was  not  the  point  of  the 
Prophet's  prohibitio&.  It  was  meant  rather  to 
prevent  all  ttie  healthy  people  from  leaving  the 
sick  to  perish.  And  flight  from  the  poasibility  of 
ma  is  not  away  from  Allah's  will,  bat  proceeds  from 
it.  It  is  a  moot  point  among  the  learned  as  to 
who  is  the  most  excellent — the  man  who  lores 
death  that  he  may  go  to  Allah,  or  the  man  who 
would  rather  lire  that  he  may  serre  his  Master,  w 


BLEST,  ABO 

PrimltiTS  and  Savage  (J.  A.  MacCullooh), 

p.  etio. 

Buddhist  (Loon  dx  la  YallIx  Poussik).  pb 

687. 

Celtic  (J.  A.  MaoCulloch),  p.  689. 
Chriatiaa.— See  Chiuash  and  Statb  or  thb 

Dbad  (Chrisdan). 
Egyptian.— See  Sottl-Houbs. 

BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Primitive  and 
Savage).— I.  Introduction.- Theideaof  thefntnre 
life  entertained  by  many  peoples  is  freqooitly  a 
eomplex  one ;  in  other  wo^,  varions  ooneeptions 
are  held  simoltaneonBly.  Thus  among  one  people 
it  may  be  thongbt  that  the  spirit  lingers  ronnaor 
re-visits  its  old  baontB,  that  it  passes  to  another 
T^on,  and  that  it  transmigrates  into  an  animal  or 
is  re-bom.  This,  while  dne  in  part  to  the  flnidi^ 
of  primitive  belief  and  tiie  apparent  lack  of  any 
perception  of  oontradietorr  Ideas,  may  also  Tesnlt 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  often  thoiwht  that  a  man 
possesses  several  sonls,  to  each  of  i^di  a  diflerent 
rdU  is  assigned  after  death.  Sometimes,  howevw, 
these  cononrrent  ideas  are  less  oontradiotory.  The 
soul  leaves  the  other  world  to  return  for  a  ume  to 
the  grave  or  the  village,  while  transmigration 
oocors  only  after  a  sojourn,  longer  or  shorter,  in 
the  sfHrit-world.  The  conception  of  the  future 
state  wiU  he  discussed  in  a  separate  article  (see 
Statx  of  the  DKA.D) ;  here  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  idea  of  it  as  aUisBfnlTegion,ortotbe 
oonoeption  of  a  r^on  of  happiness  open  to  a  few 
favoiued  mortals.  Such  ideas  have  not  heen  uni- 
versal ;  while,  anin,  whea  the  belief  in  a  future 
life  is  lacking  or  is  vague,  the  Elynum  idea  natur- 
ally is  also  Tague  or  lacking.  The  simplest  idea  of 
the  life  of  the  spirit  in  another  region  after  death 
is  that  of  a  mere  continnanoe  of  the  earthly  life 
withont  change.  This  oonoeption  prevails  among 
several  peoples.  It  is  to  such  a  oonnnnance  theory 
that  we  must  trace  the  idea  of  life  beyond  the 
grave  as  fuller  and  ampler  than  life  on  earth  or  of 
an  Elyidum  state.  Such  a  fuller  life  is,  of  course, 
generally  expressed  among  savages  in  terms  of 
savage  life— there  will  be  better  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  plenty  of  food ;  the  huts  will  be  larger,  and 
all  bodily  desires  will  be  amply  fulfilled.  What 
caused  this  transition  can  only  be  suggested. 
Sfaioe,  in  the  continnanoe  theory,  the  chief  was 
•till  a  chief,  tbe  slave  a  slave,  and  idl  who  pos- 
sessed weslUt  or  power  or  tribal  lore  still  retained 
these,  this  would  natnrally  lead  to  tbe  idea  that 
for  some  at  least — the  chief,  tbe  medicine-man  or 
priest,  tbe  wealthy — things  would  be  better  than 
on  earth.  Again,  it  may  have  been  thought  that 
the  gods  would  be  kinder  to  those  who  had  observed 


the  man  who  si^  that  he  has  no  choice,  but  will 
be  well  pleased  with  that  which  Allah  cbooees  for 

him. 

LrroJTTHF  —  <ff  Wfcww  ggfigB  (santabt  wim  niahiilaUBr 

tUi  eubJ«-r!^L.  ^.'..tIl  ml  UtroiiKti  Tha  lOOt  JfvJUt  SnrtAcfMaC 
Bftlir',  .T< Q.l:.<,  t.j  itic  purTKMe.  The ftillpwliig www mirjil 
ntere  riH-  "H 1  h  J  L  Ik  <  'Ij  h  wtUrvctOT  NtflriMta  H*  sHU  {a  amUb 
alofi"):  A^;n.  L:i  rnkohyHa  tifOn  JTohMia  jUm  MM.  Pwia 
low  i,iiwr.  Irr-iii  vr.i.  iil.  ot  Attu  0m  aifte^  imUr*.  4. 
OriAM,);  w.'-'-  ■  tsiJ-L-kiiTij.  dfl  tTtwia  gierlH  iririfaos 

imuiJniniit-K.'  .a  C'rin^im  ^■'jxtriol-f.  ¥mh,  IWjcsmoayMb 
Otuaii.  I'arNH,  y.  iihTl.  -,  Dl  tuida- 'Lofl' sad  *aa&*; 

HvsoUoiit'lv  '  L'<'Ti!rllM:io-in:iiio  the  ftlm^phrot  AUaMftfllr 
of  JU»n.'  Its  ■fli.  ^  '^:  ^''t  April.  p.  L'»J7  ff.  J  ICsn,  /M  «. 

OrviidU'ii"!)  tii^rr  nU'if  '^-ri'i^'i  (ri^h  der  Myoik,  HeMrfbPT^, 
ISM  :  Nicholson,  '  Hi-i'jriinl  Unquirj- C-mKltnitllg-  .  .  -  Si'ifiini,'' 
rcrApnl,  1^^^  p-  USAC  :  P&lmcr,  Urvnlai XytiKiM, 
QuBA^^^^yii^i^fjgr^laikiUi^ ilofooeo,  l^Unbufg^i,  I'M!  ; 
also  TH|i|.fii!>  tfwnjlp  w  nfiiiliii'  Til  wiiEer  nhmxi  to  «bofp, 
D.  Bu  llACDOSAlD. 

BLESSING.— See  CusSDia  AXD  Blisbixo. 
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Gre^  and  Roman  (F.  W.  HALL),  p.  696. 
Hmdu  (H.  Jaoobi),  p.  698. 
Japanese  (J.  A.  MacCullooh),  p.  700. 
Aluelim.— See  Mvhahhadahish. 
Peraiaa  (L.  H.  Gbat),  p.  70B. 
Semitic  (G.  A.  Babtok),  p.  701. 
Slavtmic  (J.  A.  MaoCullooh),  p.  706. 
Teutonic  (J.  A.  MaoCvllogh),  pu  707. 

their  cult  and  ritual  more  carefully,  or  that  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  earth  as 
warriors  or  by  great  bravery  would  be  rewarded. 
Here  we  approach  the  dawn  of  more  stnotly  re- 
tributive ideas.  Such  qualities  as  are  approved 
among  savages— bravery  as  opposed  to  cowardice, 
obeervanoe  of  tribal  laws,  and  the  like — have  an 
ethical  tinge ;  while  even  among  savages,  thou^ 
morality  may  be  lax  from  our  point  of  view,  certain 
moral  ideas  are  inculcated,  and  they  who  ohaerve 
them  are  saU  to  he  approved  1^  the  gods.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  'good'  man, 
from  the  savage  point  of  view,  is  always  rewarded 
after  death,  but  in  many  cases  this  belief  is  enter- 
tained, while  the  *  bad '  are  suppoeed  to  be 
ptmished.  Hoioe,  though  in  some  cases  the  influ- 
tsDoa  of  a  hif^er  religion  with  a  retributive  vyitem 
may  have  wboted  savage  eschatology,  there  are 
others  in  which  the  development  of  sutui  a  systwn 
has  proceeded  spontaneously  and  apart  from  outride 
inflnenee.  When  we  add  to  all  this  tbe  fact  that 
greater  powers  are  generally  attributed  to  the  i^rit 
after  death,  it  will  easily  bs  seen  that  men  might 
readily  oome  to  believe  uiat  tiie  spirit's  opp<ntum- 
ties  ol  weroiiiiic  them  would  he  greater,  and  its 
surroundings,  along  with  its  cajMci^  of  enjOT- 
ment,  would  be  more  ample.  While,  then,  toe 
continuance  state  is  often  deemed  a  better  one 
than  earthly  life,  one  in  which  different  lots  are 
assigned  to  different  olaosea  of  men,  tiiere  arises 
the  idea  of  different  states  or  plaoes  of  existaoe, 
some  perfectly  happy,  some  no  better  than  oa 
earth  or  even  more  miserable. 

Other  ideas  may  quite  well  have  produced  tbe 
conception  that  life  after  death  was  blissfuL  Man's 
expenence  of  the  miseries  of  this  WOTld  and  his 
instinctive  desire  for  happiness  may  have  suggested 
a  blissful  other>world  as  an  of&et  to  this  earth. 
The  same  experienoe  led  him  to  form  myths  of  a 
Golden  Age  in  the  past,  in  which  we  occasionally 
meet  with  tbe  idea  that  gods  and  men  lived  to- 

fjther  or  had  free  intercourse  with  each  other, 
hese  may  have  Bngsested  the  idea  that  such  a 
state  still  existed,  and  that  it  would  be  restored  to 
man  after  death.  Here  tbe  belief  is  sometimes 
expressed,  that  men  will  be  with  the  gods  after 
death,  or  will  return  to  the  region,  subterranean 
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or  heaTenly,  whenoe  th^y  originally  oame.  There 
is  ftlso  the  Mlief  (expreasect  in  many  my^  M  the 
origin  of  death)  that  man  ib  naturally  immortal, 
and  that  pun,  nnhappineai,  hanger,  and  thirst  are 
umatonu.  Henoe  they  will  no  longer  exist  beyond 
the  graTB  (see  AOBS  OF  TBM  Wobld.  FiXL).  Bnt 
such  a  state  of  the  Uest^  especially  whcoi  it  is 
the  ahode  of  gods  cnr  immortals,  is  often  resenred 
only  for  a  few,  while  these  sometimes  pass  thiUier 
witnont  dying.  It  may  also  be  believed  in  as  a 
state  apart  from  the  ordinary  abode  of  the  dead, 
whether  that  ia  blissful  or  otherwise,  though  occa- 
sionally it  ia  a  mere  r^on  of  the  other  world. 

ISm  ooBttnuDoe  tttMnr  doaa  not  ahnrn  davdop  In  tbeM 
dlwcttoni^aadaomrthiieiftiibdd  tlwtlifa  kftar  dc*th  la  for 
•S  A  tuna  om  ol  aarOilr  1U«^  ft  dim,  poor,  ihAdowy  nplicft  of  tt^ 
ptaaeak.  Tbia  ia  oosntnon  among  Weat  Afrioan  Critwa,  aod  la 
tonnd  alao  amoDC  the  Oraaki  and  wmttea,  thoogfa  with  all  tiHsa 
ttwra  la  naoidir  tba  idea  of  A  bltefol  abode  of  lUvfaw  baingi. 

The  locality  of  the  bliasf  al  region  varies.  Some- 
times, probably  as  a  result  of  inhumation  or  cave- 
hnrial,  it  is  an  underground  rw^on.  Or,  again,  it  is 
simidyanothCT  distant  part  of  Uie  earth — frequently 
tiie  east  or  west— or  an  island,  p^haps  because  men 
believe  that  after  death  they  will  go  to  the  region 
whenoe  their  anoeetors  migrated,  or  because  the 
sun  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  place  of  the 
dead.  Or  it  is  on  a  mountain,  probablr  because 
mountains  are  thonajit  to  support  the  sky,  above 
which,  in  turn,  the  DUssfnl  abode  is  also  located. 
Henoe  men  are  sometimai  buried  on  mountains, 
while  the  custom  of  cremation  may  mark  the 
ehuige  to  the  oonoeption  of  a  heavenly  world 
whither  the  spirit  floated  when  set  free  by  the  fire. 
Or,  again,  the  planets,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are 
held  to  be  the  abode  of  the  blest,  while  many 
primittn  Mk  belima  that  itazs  an  the  dead 
tnusfofmed. 

In  many  eases  the  bHidal  r^on,  like  Hm  world 
of  the  deu  generally,  is  reaehed  ouj  after  a  long 
and  ttttlsome  journey,  over  mountains  and  rivers, 
over  the  bridge  of  death,  while  many  obstaolen  and 
dangers  axe  met  with,  and  various  supernatural 
enemies  an  flnoonntered.  Occaaifuially  these 
dangers  and  obstacles  are  intended  to  try  the 
woi^  of  the  spirit,  and  if  it  fails  to  surmount 
them,  it  cannot  reach  the  Uissful  abode.  Possibly, 
however,  these  trials  and  dangers  are  reminiscences 
of  similar  experiences  in  the  old  migrations  of  a 
tribe,  traditionally  handed  down  and  made  part  of 
the  experience  of  the  dead  where  they  were  lap- 
posed  to  retam  to  some  framer  dwelung-plaoe  of 
the  tribe. 

Whatever  ideas  are  held  concerning  the  abode  of 
the  dead  are  strengthened  and  amplified  by  dreams, 
in  which  the  soal  is  thought  to  have  visited  it ;  or 
when  the  medidne-man  claims  the  power  of  going 
thither,  and  returns  with  a  vivid  description  of  its 
character;  or  by  myths  telling  of  visits  of  the 
living  to  that  land,  their  sojourn  there,  and  their 
retom  (see  fi  7). 

a.  The  lowest  peoples.— We  know  nothing  of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  eschatolott^  of  pre-historic 
man.  Bnt  from  the  funeral  mobuter  of  mterments 
in  the  Stone  Age,  and  from  the  elaborate  customs 
of  sepulture  in  its  later  periods,  we  may  be  certain 
that  some  oontinuanoe  theory  existed,  whetiier  ci 
tiie  body  or  of  the  spirit,  in  the  grave  or  in  another 
r^on.  Whether  it  was  blissful  or  not  cannot  now 
be  known  (see  MacCnlloch,  Ea^T  xvii.  [1906]  489). 
<hi  Uie  hehefs  of  the  lowest  peoples  surviving  now 
or  within  recent  times,  our  information  is  more 
extensive,  and,  though  it  has  been  surmised  that 
some  of  Aeir  eechatolo^eal  ideas  have  been  as* 
similated  from  ChrisUan  tottrces,  there  fs  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  <m  the  whole  mtiy  ace  originaL 
The  belief  of  the  Tasmaniani  was  vagu&  jsb  tixey 
looked  forward  to  a  haiqder  life  in  which  they 
would  imtiiedly  and  with  oonstant  meoeie  porsne 


the  ohaae,  and  for  ever  enjoy  the  pleasures  which 
they  coveted  on  earth.  Contact  with  the  white 
man  snggested  to  them  that  they  would  'jump  up 
white  men '  on  an  island  in  the  Straits  (H.  Ling 
Both,  Abor.  of  Tm.  1890,  p.  69).  The  religions 
ideas  of  the  Anstrmtian  tribes  have  sometimes  oeen 
exaggerated  by  uncritical  observers,  hat  there  is  no 
doubt  that  among  manv  of  them  a  belief  in  a  happy 
other-world  was  founa.  Of  the  tribes  of  West 
Australia  little  is  known,  while  among  the  central 
and  northern  tribes  a  belief  in  perpetual  re-incama- 
tiou  existed  univereallT(Spencer-GUleQ'>,  491);  but 
among  thoee  scattered  over  the  south-Mst  region 
the  belief  in  a  future  happy  life  *  bevond  the  ^reat 
water'  or  in  the  sky  is  generally  found  (Howitt, 
438). 

lUa  ii » land  Ilka  the  earth,  and  Is  aometlmei  caUad '  tha  gnm. 
troa  ooanti7,'  tmt  la  man  fertila,  veil  watared,  and  abondantlj 
anmliad  with  Mme,  while  evatvtUnc  k  bettor  than  In  tblawoild ; 
ana  (ha  apliln  Uva  there  aa  ther  3id  on  earth.  Oonaiderablo 
freedom  la  ascribed  to  them,  and  tbe7  ean  also  wuder  freeljr 
About  the  earth.  Scnnetinwa,  aa  the  Hgartoo  and  Wdgal  beMere, 
the  apliit  la  met  bv  the  truaiMlrlnltj  Daramufam,  wlio  Uvea 
with  the  fboata.  fte  path  to  ikj.land  la  I7  the  i«7b  of  tha 
setting  son  or  by  the  HfikrWky.sometlmeanaalf  tha  dwdUng 
of  the  ^oeta  (tnbas  on  tha  Herbert  Blver)  and  remided  aa  a 
watai^ooniaa  wltli  fndtfTOvca  and  all  dealraUe  tblnm ;  and 
there  are  many  leganda  ranrdlog  Ita  former  aootasibluty  by  a 
tree  or  other  means  (Howitt,  4S4  (T,  474 ;  JAI U.  200,  xiil.  187  If., 
IMV  tba  tribes  aronnd  Uie  Oulf  region  ballara  In  »  happjr  Ufa 
In  Fotatrv,  and  a  spirit  ahore  who  loOka  after  them  Bbereu 
TaUt7  is  reached  by  the  Milky  Way  and  la  *a  good  land,  a  nloa 
plaoa,  IQU  of  beaatfiul,  diady  treea,'  with  ^en^  of  water  and 
abnndanos  of  game.  It  is  usoally  thongbt  of  ragiiely  as  beyond 
the  atats,  aod  the  natfvaa  bare  00  diaad  of  g«big  tharerpalmer, 
y^/xUi.m> 

Something  oorraspODdiM  to  the  <Uvlskni  caused  alse«rtisra  by 
rank,  ritual  obserrucsa,  etc.,  iafoond  among  a  few  tribea.  Tha 
Wokelbnn  thooglit  that  right-banded  man  went  to  the  sky, 
laft-bandad  mse  nndeigraund,  while  the  island  paradlaa  ol 
oniain  trflMa  roiud  UaiybonMigfa  ia  readied «nly  tha^good,* 
and  tboaa  lAo  diow  axosUanoau  buntliig,  HsUnK  ato.  (Elowitc, 
m,4IK^  Anou  tba  Quit  tribsa  the  onatomi^knocUng out 
two  trout  tartbfioonaaoted  with  Uwte  entry  to  the  aky-worid. 
Iboaa  who  bava  aidmlttadto  thia  oustom  will  have  brigbt^daar 
water  to  drink,  otbara  win  have  dirty  or  muddy  water  (JAI 
xiU.S91).  Su^MM  may  explain  tha  raMbatiraldeaaaaoribad 
to  some  of  the  tribea,  tboi^ih  the  faot  that  the  great  Bdnr 
believed  In  by  all  thaaa  gronpa  is  soppoaad  to  ha  »  Kmi  of  moral 

Emoc  maybwa  ocaastonally  lad  to  a  latribntlTa  aachatokigy 
ABOBMuna,!  1:  Bowltt,m:  J^Jf  IL  MS-^  Thus  ffia 
ma  of  «art^  btbaa  Urea  In  BoDemah,  tha  land  of  rat,  a 
floral  paraiUaB  of  baantv  and  of  identy,  where  good  sidrfis  go, 
and  oan  aava  iRMn  EUubah-wundob,  the  abode  of  the  wlokaa 
(i^ker,  JTofV  Ami.  Ltjfmtdarf  2Us^  Loadoo,  IBBB,  and 
of.  Laog^  Intnd.  p.  zzi>. 

The  Andaman  Islanders  believe  that  beneath 
the  earth  is  a  jungle  world  (ehaitan),  where  the 
tpirita  of  Uie  dead  dwell  and  hunt  tbe  spirits  of 
animals  and  birds.  Between  earth  and  sky  ia  a 
cane  bridge  over  which  (he  «wtf  of  the  dead  go  to 
paradise,  while  the  souls  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted snch  sins  as  murder  go  to  a  cold  region 
a^tAjertglar-mugu.  But  all  souls  will  finally  he 
re-united  with  their  spirits,  and  will  live  perma- 
nently on  a  new  earth  in  the  prime  of  life.  Sickness 
and  death  will  be  unknown  (Man,  JAI  xiL  161-2  { 
bnt  of.  Temple,  Cmmu  of  ImUth  Calontta,  1908, 
iiL62). 

Among  the  primitive  pagan  tribes  of  the  Blalay 
peninsula,  Seinang^  Sakiu,  and  Jakun,  there  is  a 
connderable  belief  in  retribution ;  the  wicked, 
oftm  identified  with  those  who  fear  to  meet  the 
terrible  beings  of  ib»  soul-bridge,  are  condemned 
to  a  wretdied  existence  thoutp  sometimes  tiiey 
are  submitted  to  a  ptooess  of  purification  and 
permitted  to  enter  Paradise.  Paradise  is  a  place 
for  all  others ;  it  is  situated  in  the  firmament,  and 
entered  from  the  west.  Itis'aglorified"AviIion," 
an  "Island  of  Fruits,"  from  which  all  that  was 
noxioua  and  distressing  to  man  had  been  eliminated' 
(Skeat  and  Blagden.  Poffom  Baeu  of  the  MtOaff 
Penintula,  1906,  L  18). 

Tbe  Semong  and  Jakun  dirkla  0m  flrmamant  Into  tliraa  tlen ; 
tha  two  upper  tiers  are  the  Paiadlaa  of  the  bleat,  flllad  with 
wad  frttl(.ti«ea.  Scoia  of  tha  Uribee  make  the  moon  the  '  Uond 
vt  ftatta,'  wUob,  In  soma  aonga,  ia  preceded  Iqr  a  <OanlMi  (4 
nowan.'  ThachofasatliaavanlsraairvBdlMlhSflidandwIsfc 
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AmOBfth»WMtwn  BwBMigthaMMiiloiault^wwIllwrTia 
tor  Kali  ct  fflUmt  ('mooldDMiMfi^t  <^  otbM,  mm  Um 
wkdEMLjOMTOM  Um  Mft  to  »  HoAot  Mnw-frinv  kod  tbatcb- 
pdmsle.  186-7,  m-t).  All  na]t,aooanlInsto  Uw  8alad,an 
purUtfl  tn  the  fnfan»l  ngloaa  bj  'Qraiuir  lAorut,'  after 
irt>M>th«yor(Mi»gT<*toh«qyerowl>oOtngw»t«r.  Avwlckad 
IBII  Id  ;  tbo  good  ttmOj  prooMd  to  tlM  UUod  o<  tmit-traca  (O. 
SaOS.]L  Amonc  the  Jakiin,  tiu  BludM  tbink  ttttt  In  Um  Itlftsd 
of  ftnite  aonla  ol  the  old  beooms  young ;  there  Ii  no  pein  or 
dokni  tbore,  ftod  plontr  of  woU-wmtor.  Hm  Baeial  lowto  it 
tn  the  moon ;  it  ooDtalu  mrmj  Und  of  tmtt-tree ;  there  It 
TCtpetuftl  teeeting,  end  Kab  lie  in  idleoew,  or  plej  mosioel 
natnunenU.  The  good  alone  era  admlttod  to  it.  AooonUac 
to  the  Mutn,  ■onla  mm  to  Fruit  lalaod  in  the  weat  and 
Bra  In  hennon  v  end  enjormentt  feeiting  on  ite  dalidona  truite, 
DMtrrying  and  narlng  ohUdren.  Fain,  dlaeaae,  and  deeUi  are 
ankaown.  Souls  of  men  who  have  died  a  bloody  death  go  to 
Bed  Land,  a  deatdate  regioii,  but  obWn  food  from  Fruit  uland 
(O.  SSe,  SOS,  S21 ;  Jour.  Ind.  Ardi^.  1.  SSS). 

The  burial  rites,  especially  of  chiefs,  among  the 
Btuhmen  of  S.  Africa  show  a  belief  in  the  con- 
tinnanoe  oi  life;  hat  their  ideas  are  scantily 
recorded.  Of  the  tribes  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oariep  there  is  a  myth  of  a  paradise  called  Too'ga 
whither  lUl  go  after  deaUi,  and  a  safe  JoameT  is 
auored  by  cutting  off  a  &Qger -joint  (Clow,  NcU. 
Baca  qf  S.A.,  190S,  i.  129).  Equally  vagne  are 
tiie  noaona  of  the  Hotto^ots,  who  Delieve  that 
there  is  a  land  above  the  sk^-Tanlt  where  things 
^  on  as  on  earth.  Their  dinnity  Tsai-goam  lives 
in  a  beaatifnl  heaven.  Spirits  of^ bhe  dead  exercise 
power  over  men  and  have  a  better  insigjit  into  all 
matters ;  bat  whether  they  live  in  the  land  b^ymid 
the  s^  does  not  appear,  thongh  stars  are  the  sonls 
or  qyes  of  the  dead.  The  rites  of  interment  also 
show  a  strong  belief  in  the  soul's  oontinnanoe 
^ahn.  Ttimi-aoam,  1881.  pp.  28,  80,  105,  llSff. ; 
Fritsdi,  Binffebomim  Svd-jmikoM,  fireaUm,  1872, 
p.  888). 

Among  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland  the  general 
belief  was  that  there  were  two  regitnis  i  (1)  in  a 
oold  sky  or  over-world,  with  hills  and  viUleva  and 
a  heaven ;  the  souls  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  snore  of 
a  lake  with  plenty  of  fish  and  fowl,  thoogh  it  is 
also  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  eold  and  famine ; 
(8)  in  an  nnderground  domun  of  the  god  Tomgar- 
nk,  a  blissful  place  with  sunshine  and  perpetual 
summer,  with  water,  fish,  and  fowl  in  plenty,  while 
■sals  and  reindeer  Vere  eanght  without  trouble  or 
foond  boiling  alive  in  a  great  kettle. 

Various  aooounta  ascribe  dlro^t  cansee  for  the  prwaooe  of 
SOole  in  aittier  region.  Thus  the  umier  region  sud  to  be  for 
ifltdiM  and  the  wiokad,  or  agiUn  for  all  souls  ezoept  those  of 
gnat  and  heroio  men,  of  those  who  bad  anflerea  muoh  on 
earth,  perished  at  ssa,  or  died  In  chlldUrth.  On  the  other 
hand,  toe  destiDy  of  the  aool  depended  on  the  treetanent  of  the 
body.  If  it  was  Ud  00  the  Kround  betne  death,  it  went 
downwards ;  It  not,  upwards.  A  terrible  joarney  to  the  under- 
ground ngion  had  to  be  undartaken,  end  soae  souls  perished 
oat  the  wsy  (Nanaen,  J!ai:toM)  Lif;  lacw,  p.  SSStL  ;  Cranta,  Orfin- 
ISMl,  ino,  p.  nsTlUnk,  IWst  and  jSnod.  <tf  tMs  EOimo,  1876, 

3.  Polynesia. — In  Polynesia,  while  occasionally 
an  abode  of  bliss  for  all  is  met  with,  as  in  the 
Mitchell  Group,  Niutao,  and  Nanumanga,  in  the 
heavens,  or  in  Nukupetau,  underground  (Tia 
[Turner,  Samoa,  1884,  pp.  281, 286, 288]),  in  general 
there  were  diCTerent  states  allotted  aoooroing  to 
conditions  of  rank  or  class,  while  some  were  retri- 
butive, depending,  however,  upon  ritual  obedience 
rather  than  upon  moral  considerations.  A  subter- 
ranean other-world  Is  frequently  met  with,  while 
at  the  same  time  an  abode  in  the  heavens,  the 
moon,  in  the  west,  or  on  an  island  is  allotted  to 
eeitain  persons.  In  Samoa*  Pnlota  was  under  the 
ses«  where  the  spirits  bathed  in  '  the  water  of  life ' 
and  became  lively  and  bright,  with  no  trace  of 
infirmity,  while  the  aged  became  young.  This 
r^ou  was  a  replica  of  earth,  but  chiefs  became 
pillars  in  the  boose  of  Saveasiuleo,  its  lord — an 
honour  proudly  anticipated  by  them  before 
death.  There  was  also  a  belief  that  chiefs  and 
graadees  went  to  the  beavens,  which  opened  to 
receive  them  {Tamer,  2(P7ffl;  Gill,  Mwtkt  and 
Songtt^S.  Fat^,  1878,  p.  168).  In  the  Hervey 


Gioop  Avaiki  was  a  Ik^Iow  nndergrouid  legitm 
whither  all  who  died  a  natural  death  went  to  be 
eaten  and  annihilated  by  Mim.  Warriors,  after 
being  svradlowed  by  Ronao,  dimbed  a  mountain 
and  thence  went  to  a  cbeenol  abode  in  tiie  heavens, 
where,  dowered  with  immortality  and  decked  with 
flowers,  they  danoed  aad  wgoyed  thMnselves, 
looldng  down  with  oontempt  on  ih»  wretohesln 
Avaiki.  This  Elysinm  ot  the  brave  emtristed  <f 
10  snoceemve  heavens,  and  was  the  home  of 
Tangaroa,  the  god  of  day.  Bnt  in  Baratoiwa 
warriors  lived  with  Tild  nndergroond,  in  a  beautiial 
region  with  shrubs  and  flowersof  nndyin^;  fragrance, 
eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and  sleeping.  Thur 
admismon  here  depended  on  thor  having  brong^t 
a  snitable  offering  (Gill,  18,  162  ff.,  170).  In  the 
Society  Islands,  while  the  people  deeoeudedto  Po^ 
members  of  the  Areoi  society,  chiefs,  and  those 
whoee  families  oontd  afford  sufficient  offerings, 
went  to  the  aerial  paradise  of  perfumed  Bohute, 
where,  amid  beantifal  scenes,  every  sensnoos 
enjoyment  was  open  to  them.  N^leot  of  certain 
rites  and  offerings  might,  however,  debar  them 
fitnn  it  (Ellis,  Pi^yiwian  Sneareke^,  1838.  L  840, 
368,  897,  408).  The  Sandwich  Islanders  Oioaght 
that  souls  went  to  Po,  tiie  place  of  night,  where 
they  were  eaten,  thoogh  some  became  inunortsl 
spints  by  this  process.  A  few  went  to  the  under- 
ground paradise  of  Hirn  and  Akea,  while  chiefs 
were  led  by  a  god  to  the  heavens.  This  nnder- 
groond paimdise  ma  level  and  beaotifol,  and 
everything  grew  of  itsdf.  In  Mini's  part,  soak 
amused  themselves  wit^  tujigy  games ;  in  Akea^ 
there  reigned  a  solemn  peace  (Ratzel,  Hitt.  0/ 
Mankind,  1897,  L  SIS ;  EUis,  L  886 ;  Jones,  Samd- 
wieh  It.,  Boston,  1843,  p.  42).  For  the  spirits  of 
tiie  dead  in  Savaee  Island  there  was  an  nndergroond 
regiMi  called  Miuii,  bat  their  fttvourite  pliwe  was 
the  land  of  Bina  in  the  skies  (Tomer,  306).  Another 
aoooont  says  that  the  virtooos  passed  to  ^Aoiwa, 
Everlasting  Light,  the  virtues  being  chastity,  theft 
from  anotner  tribe,  and  slaughter  of  enemies 
(Thomson,  JAI  xxxL  [1001]  IW).  In  Bowditcfa 
Island  the  oommon  people  went  to  a  distant  rentm 
of  delights  full  of  fruits  and  flowers,  where  wct 
enjoyed  feasting  and  dancing.  Kings,  priests,  and 
their  families  went  to  the  moon  and  enjoyed  all 
sorts  of  pleasures,  the  moon  itself  being  their  Iced 
(JAI  zxi.  [1801-2]  61 ;  Turner,  27S).  BoMu  was 
the  Elysinm  of  the  Tonga  Islanders,  an  island  of 
gods  and  s[urits  of  chiefs  and  men  of  rank.  Flowers 
and  fruits  when  plucked  were  immediatdy  r^ 

? laced ;  and  dogs,  when  killed,  came  to  lifo  again, 
'his  exquiute  region  was  not  open  to  the  people^ 
whose  souls  died  with  their  bodies.  The  Maon 
sobterranean  Hades,  Po  or  the  Beitiga,  is  varionsly 
described.  Sometimes  it  is  r^;araed  as  a  gloomy 
state  with  disgosting  food,  agsin  as  an  excellent 
land  like  earth,  visited  by  the  sun,  with  rivers, 
good  food,  and  many  villages  and  people.  It  was 
siso  thought  to  be  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments, the  lowest  bdng  the  worst.  Thither  went 
all  of  lesser  rank.  Po  was  personified  as  a  goddess, 
and  in  it  was  the  living  fountain  in  which  the  son 
and  moon  bathed  and  were  renewed.  Great  chiefs 
and  heroes  went  to  one  of  the  heavens  after  death, 
or  became  stars.  There  was,  however,  SMue 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  qnrit  went  ap  or 
down,  or  remsined  near  the  body.  Karakicu,  or 
prayers,  aided  its  ascent.  Heinga  is  described  by 
one  writer,  probably  confusing  it  with  the  sky- 
abode  of  chiefs,  as  a  beantifm  heaven  where  sll 
things  were  abundant,  with  constant  oalm,  per. 
petual  sonshine  and  gladness  (NiohoUs,  JAI  zv. 
flSSS],  200;  see  also  Shortlnnd.rrmftfioM^Jir.^., 
1864,  oh.  7.  Maori  Set.  and  Myth,  1882,  pp.  46, 62; 
JAI  xix.  [1890]  118-9 ;  Taylor,  T«  Ika  a  Mami, 
1866,  pp.  103, 186,  aMpaanm). 
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BetribntioD  ww  not  itriotlj  «Cliinl,  Imt  ittiul 
and  oeremonial,  as  lonie  of  the  abovo  ctmm  hare 
shown.  When  tiie  Mend  of  a  dead  mam  in 
Nannmea  gave  a  great  fnneial  feast,  the  deoeased 
was  admitted  to  a  neavenly  land  of  light  and  clear 
waters ;  if  not,  he  was  sent  to  darkness  and  mad 
(Tnmer.  282).  Entrance  to  Mane,  the  western 
paradise  <d  Tamana,  with  its  dear  streams  and 
abundant  food,  depended  m  an  eren  number 
resnltine  when  pebbles  were  thrown  by  the  dead 
man's  rdatives.  An  odd  number  cansed  the  spirit 
to  be  annihilated  {ib.  2M).  In  Pukapoka  of  the 
Hervejf  Groapi  Vaema  ate  spirits  which  had  oom- 
mitted  ceremonial  offences ;  all  others  went  west- 
wards to  the  honse  of  Rera.  where  they  passed  a 
blisBfnl  existenoe.  In  Aitataki,  spirits  which  were 
movided  with  a  cooo-nnt  eeoapad  by  a  mse  from 
Dsing  eaten  by  Mim,  and  went  to  the^easant  abode 
of  Iva,  where  they  feasted  on  the  richest  food  and 
thefinestsngar-cane(6ill,  171, 170).  InNetherland 
Island,  however,  'sonls  of  the  honest,  Idnd,  and 

Sntle  went  and  lived  in  light  in  Heaven.  The 
ief,  the  omel,  and  the  iU-tongned  went  to  a 
prism  of  darkness  nnder  tho  earth'  (Tuner,  8(0), 
4.  DayakSp  Papnans,  and  MdaiiMfaiia.— The 
Dayaks  exhibit  a  ^^eat  diversity  of  beliefs,  and 
the  general  diBpodtion  towards  a  retribotiTe  view, 
as  well  as  the  minate  divirions  of  ^e  fntnre  state, 
may  owe  sometidng  to  Hindn  or  Mnbammadan 
inflnenoeB.  More  pnrdy  native  beliefs  are  seen  in 
tiw  occasional  idea  that  tiie  othor-wwld  ia  a  oopy 
ct  tins,  or  is  open  to  all,  or  that  a  better  fate 
awaits  those  who  die  a  violent  death  or  women 
dying  in  childbirth. 

Tb«  8«ft  D»T*ka  of  Btnwtk  beUm  In  riaipU  ooBttmiaaiMu 
Um  de«d  buila  hooaaa  uid  nutke  nddr  ttUa ;  ttaaj  mbjoot 
to  Um  luia  iDeqnkllclei  u  tlw  Uniw.  Bat  they  ma  bonow  on 
ttas  IMd(  unul«U  tad  mMUdoM  oTmulatl  power  (line  Botb, 
Jfatt9m<if8aravaJc  and  Borym>,  IStM, T  tl8>  OUMnTukatlw 
SnNDvm,  tUnk  tint  rix  tMm  mvumi  ttoNu^  Uw  wlalwd 
— ttiMTw  and  gmt  crimlnsl*— boug  ponUwd  in  the  flnb 
IftotMllr  tho  Baal  htivrmly  ittU  bSMitttal,  mmsToI,  and 
hftppf— U  imchod.  Tta*  atnata  an  olwa  aid  r<vuUr,  tb* 
booaet  partacOj  tormad.  Than  an  ]akm  and  rirart,  gudana 
with  Inut-tnM  aad  Somit,  and  tbt  p«opla  h«  bappr  aai  rioh. 
TUs  pUoa  la  andoaad  b7  agnait  wdL  whUa  «t  »  dtttaooa  tha 
smls  ol  UkUya  b»ra  m  Kampottg  (Brooka,  Tm  Ttara  te 
aarOMxU.  IflOft,  L  M).  Um  Dwizia,  tb*  IdmiuM,  and  Otbar  tribea 
pkes  puikdlae  at  or  tmr  tiM  top  of  a  moan  tarn  whh^  aU  aonla 
MOtDO,  sad  whkdi  ia  roarded  pgr  s  fltty  dof  or  iotnc  otbar 
nMNMtar.  Tha  wicked  tar  uMuoeiwtuUy  to  asoaod  It  (Pryn, 
JAI  xwL  [1880]  tS9 :  Unr  Both,  L  The  tribea  of  tba 

BhUo,  Ki^iiM,eitd  Kabidaii  rlTtr^MMne  have  s  ataallar  baHaL 
TbaeDtiHioatotliaotlMr-worMlsonsnHMnrtstBpask.  Itbss 
riT«cB  Hob  intat;  In tta nkkt  ia  a  ••»  aonotmduw  u  idaikl 
on  which  fiowa  a  tree  with  pearia  lor  fruit,  «4doa  bloaaoma, 
•adftaiadothforleavaa.  It  alM>  fnrnlabMtbe  Water  itf  Ufa, 
whlob  tba  aonla  drink  tobeeonw  Toothfol  (thia  la  alao  affeoMd 
tobaibtQf  bttbaaaa).  WhOa  the  eonla  ntaln  tba  podttoM  o( 
tus  weM,  all  an  tret  fton  oare,  evatv  daaira  lelollowadlv 
afaandaat  taUlhnent,  and  ttMT*  MS  aU  kiwta  ol  enh^manta  and 
rlcbfafnaaod  gold.  Sonia,  bomnr,  avantmltaraM,  ntunbw 
to  tha  earth  and  •ntariDf  »  frait  or  laal,  «ta  lUaVaa,  mijnat 
chMa,  and  thoae  who  numad  a  good  mto  a  bad  oanaa  are 
uoloded  troa  tbaae  aiOcarmeats  (Qfabomky,  Intae.  AB,  0. 
184  II. ;  Ung  Both,  dting  Mhwanar,  IL  m  ofaoc  ff.,  co).  The 
Jblanaoa  made  the  otber-worki  TCeembla  tala,  wttb  aaaa,  rirera, 
•ad  aagoplaDtatlona:  bat  thoae  who  had  died  a  vitdent  death 
had*  aepiMte  nuadiae  from  tboaa  who  bad  died  a  nattual 
death.  Boob  flnallr  died,  to  tmmmt  aa  worma,  eto.  (de 
Ckeaplnv.  JAI  t.  Se>  Variona  plaoea  w«a  aUotted  to  the 
•oola  fa  tne  belief  of  taa  Xa]>ana^  aoooidfav  tetbs  naannwot 
thalr  death.  Ihoae  who  died  a  violent  deatli  and  wonten  dyiiw 
In  cfatldbed  mated  In  Long  Juton,  where  they  bad  all  uieir 
wanta  aoppUed,  did  no  work,  and  all  became  rieh.  Thoae  who 
ware  drowned  went  to  lAng  Tang,  a  land  of  plentjr  below  the 
firera,  where  all  property  kiat  In  the  waters  became  thein.  A 
goaof  mbdiMbwM  waa  raaened  for  saioidas  (Hosa,  hi  Ung 

AnKmg  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjacent  islands  there  is  a  general  belief  in  a 
fntnre  state,  shown  by  the  elaborate  funeral  cere- 
monies  and  by  explicit  beliefs.  Bat  these  beliefs 
vary  in  different  redone,  and  the  other-world  is 
located  now  on  an  laland,  now  in  the  sky,  now 
nndersnonnd.  Sometimes  it  is  open  to  all,  some- 
times to  then  only  who  oomply  with  various  ritual 
obserranees;  w,  tvin,         an  various  places 


aooording  to  the  maimer  of  death.  It  is  ooDcsivad 
as  a  region  of  lig^t  and  happiness ;  friends  are  re- 
united f  hunger  is  unknown,  and  the  souls  enj<7 
an  existenoe  of  hontinfl,  fishing,  and  feasting. 

In  the  Woodkrki  all  sonfi  wboaa  bodlea  hare  been  tHoad  go 
to  the  Wand  of  FatHM  br  *aT  of  a  aerpent  bridc^  and  anjov 
to  ttu  foU  an  the  pleanuea  of  Bf  a.  tba  women  oolaTating  and 
oooUng  food  bw  their  idle  kffdaaii«naon,ft«Mir.G„  1802, 
^184;  Haddon.fjL18(M,py  SIS).  In  the  waatam  Uanda  A 
Torres  Strata  the  abode  ol  the  doad  waa  In  a  mythlo  Uand 
oalled  ZOw,  irtiara  i^toata  waX  twittering  on  the  trea-topa ;  but 
thoae  ol  the  beat  men,  greataat  warrion  and  aknn-hontm,  were 
boCUroff(Haddon,.fi/ziz.peM]Sl8).  In  tbo  eastern  lalanda 
tba  apirit  went  nader  the  tM  to  Bag,  and  eraotnallj  to  tha 
ialana  of  Boiffu.  being  ooadaoted  thither  bj  Terer,  the  flnt  man 
from  irtxiee  bo<»  the  akin  waa  Boraped  off.  Here  ararr  one  wm 
happ7  and  bright,  had  plentr  of  food,  and  did  no  work.  Tba 
death  ceremonlaa  ootnlorted  tha  moonMra,  and  nva  ttiam 
aaaoranoe  of  tmmortaHty  (HunL  J^/  zxriU.  (1800]  8:  Bap. 
Oambridgt  Sap.  to  Torru  St.,  OamMdga,  tI.  [IMS]  u,  19, 
26M).  The  Blema  trilwa  of  the  Fapnan  Oolt,  New  Onlnea, 
thoiqlit  that  thoee  who  died  fighting  went  to  the  aky-land  « 
the  god  of  war,  and  ooold  alao  roam  about  and  aanc^  thdr 
•oamlea.  Tarlooa  looaUtiea  ware  aarigaed  to  thoee  dnng  a 
natnial  daath,  while  chose  who  were  murdered  or  killed  tv 
orooodllea  or  anakaa  became  wandering  aplrita  (Hnlmas.  JAI 
xsdL  nvot]  Other  tribea  entertSn  dUteeni  tdaaa.  Sana 
think  that  all  sptrita  live  In  Tauru,  a  glortoos  ^aoe  where  ths 
■Doli  waloome  tne  nawoMnar,  and  where  hniwtr  la  nnknown. 
A  rfmllar  western  paradiaeeaOed  Baka,  the  puoa  ol  piutty,  is 
baBaved  In  b7  tha  Mota-moto  people ;  but  here  onljr  those  moas 
noaaa  are>eroed  enter  It  (Obahnan,  i*toM«rAv  M  Jf.^ 
p.  106).  XnotberdlstrlotatheaoulfOrmdlk^goeanoderpraand, 
and  must  oroaa  a  great  water  bj  a  ladder.  Hara  It  meets  a 
ai^t  whkdi  demands  Its  earring  Mid  armband.  If  the  aool  has 
not  theae  the  ladder  la  tripped  up,  and  tba  siM*  Mk  faito  the 
water,  whenoe  there  la  no  ratam.  OHisrwiialtlametlgrtwo 
m6hi,  whlob  conduct  It  to  tba  aabtananaas  vfUagM  irtiera  tbm 
ghosta  dwolL  They  oan  re-visit  their  tonner  home  and  bilna 
RoodorlllluokCJwE(r.il.ff,zia«T). 

Throufl^ont  Melanesia,  while  fntore  life  is  a  re- 
flexion of  life  on  earth,  there  is  agnieral  disposition 
to  ascribe  greater  happiness  to  chiefs  and  warriors, 
and  a  greater  amount  of  power  to  the  disembodiea 
spirits.  But  here  also  atientiffli  to  ritual  obtains  » 
q>eoial  reward,  and  then  Is  an  ap^wdmatlon  to 
refcribation.  The  place  of  the  dead  is  aa  island 
(Solomon  and  Loyalty  Islands)  or  underground 
(New  Britain,  Santa  Cms,  New  Helrides.  Fiji). 
Sometimes  there  are  different  places  for  different 
classes,  or  according  to  the  manner  of  life  or  death, 
and  in  general  all  these  regions  of  the  dead  are 
reaohed  with  difBeulty.  * 

The  people  In  the  north  of  New  Britain  believe  tttat  sonta 
which  have  enough  ahell-mon^  to  offer  to  the  god  can  enter  a 
deairaUe  paradlae  called  Tinganatabaran,  but  tooee  whiidi  bare 
not  are  aent  to  a  Idaak  region.  The  8ultkae  of  the  aooth  ooaat 
hare  a  aubtertaneao  paradlae,  JfM,  to  which  thoae  only  who 
oan  prove  tbehr  life  to  have  been  ■atdataotorjr  are  admitted 
(PoIlen-BanT,  Tnuu.  9rd  Cong-  BUL  Btl.  L  Mi 

In  the  Solomon  lalanda  tha  iahuxl  of  the  dead  la  eaailf  reatdied 
t»  giboat»  whlob  have  their  noaea  pleroed  (FlorldiOi  or  bars 
tbeur  hands  marked  with  a  conventional  dengn,  lacking  whidi 
the;  are  annihilated  (Yaabal).  There  are  botuaa,  gatdana,  and 
canoea  In  these  Island  abodea ;  the  ghosts  bathe,  and  their  lai^t> 
tar  la  heard.  In  soma  oasea  Um  oommon  ghosts  turn  Into 
whtte  ante'  naata  and  are  eaten  bj  mwa  vlgnona  ritcata,  Hbo 
alao  at  laat  undergo  tba  aauM  ttsnatmiatlon  (Oodriurtoo, 
jr«toM*fon«,  Oxford,  1801.  SAeiLX,  Similar  Miab  an  bSTS 
other  lilands  of  tha  poup. 

An  nndeigroand  woria  Is  believed  in  from  the  TOnea  Oronp 
to  Fiji :  and  Its  nsnal  name  from  Toms  Islands  to  Haw 
Hebrides  is  Ptmot.  Tba  Banks  Islandeta  thhik  there  at* 
dlviriona  In  Ptmai  lor  diffWant  olaaaaa  of  gfaoota,  «.jr.  ymOJu 
djrlng  hi  the  Howar  of  their  age  InbaMt  a  more  rliassnt  regloa 
with  Bowers  and  soented  plants  In  abundanoe ;  or,  aooording  to 
the  manner  of  death,  there  are  {daoea  set  apart  fw  the  smils. 
Somettanea  miuderefe,  soroerets,  and  adulterers  are  excluded 
from  the  better  Panoi,  a  good  place  irtiara  gboata  anjey  Ufa  and 
live  In  harmony.  Panoi  ocntaina  vUlagea,  houaas,  and  traas 
with  red  leavea,  and  b  a  beautital  place.  A  great  aad  Mghfe 
faast  on  earth  la  oomnared  to  the  ordlnaij  iue  thara.  Hen 
dance,  sing,  and  talk,  out  there  la  no  lighting.  life  Is  taamr  ff 
emp^ :  there  b  no  pain,  aioknees,  or  woA.  In  aoma  Idanda 
ritual  obeervanoea  determine  the  nature  of  axlaUnoa  thaw  ■  a 
man  with  unirferoed  eara  cannot  drink  water,  tha  nntatnad 
cannot  eat  rood  food  (Oodrington,  S78-t8^  InAneltenm(Hev 
Hebridea),  toe  ptaoe  apirlta,  Umatmas,  has  two  divlsiona,  *  for 
anod  and  lor  bad,'  the  bad  bung  thlevee,  murdereta,  Mid  iIms. 
The  tonner  dlvlnon  Is  dMmatailiad  bj  plen^  itf  good  food 
(Turner,  S88). 

In  Fiji  ttia  mv  to  Aa  plaoa  <a  sonis,  Jfbwia,  was  long  sad 
dangerous,  aad  ritual  and  ceremonial  cbsarvaaoes  dedded  the 
lot  of  the  dead.  Qhotta  <tf  badialoca  ware  annihilated ;  all 
other  ghoeta  had  to  be  a^nvad  hf  Ndang^  great  mnois 
eepeouOly  gaining  hla  faroor.   In  JfMe  pontthmenta  ware 
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ftwKrded  to  tboM  vho  diiplMMd  th*  god^  tboM  wbo  hMl  sot 
tbdr  mn  bond  or  wan  not  tatmd,  or  bwl  not  aUin  an  maaj. 
ThoM  who  li«d  mbotrt  tttemnlTW  wen  ttnck  down ;  mbw  won 
mMb  by  Uio  gadm.  Haaoa  than  wan  tUrisloai  in  Jf  Mh,  Mad 
of  tbaaa  Mbxuvtv  wm  tba  moat  Blrakn.  Hen  aoentad  grorm 
ftnd  ploaMofe  fMm  and  aa  ondoodad  akj  wan  found,  and  an 
abondaiMM  of  all  tbat  waa  moat  darirabla  to  a  nattra.  Ita 
delighta  wan  mdi  tbat  tfaa  word  WM  oommoolj  used  to  daaeriba 
any  graatjoy.  A  natlra  aoag  wm,  '  Deatb  is  mar  .  .  .  daatb 
ia  reat- (WIDbuna,  186&Lfisa.>  Mantimla  ate  iMda 
of  a  paradiae  of  tiia  gooi,  to  mkh  OMtafai  mortaJi  wan  wlBtttad 

S  Aftk«i—  A  n  Efariom  oonoeptioiiisbvtBlk^y 
dmloped  MMOg  tlie  peoples  ot  Africa,  part^  be- 
eaoM  Bome  tribes  have  a  ragne  idea  of  a  future 
life,  some,  like  the  Dinka  and  Ban,  believing  in 
atter  extinction  (Hollis,  The  Mtuai,  Oxford,  lOOS, 
p.  307),  partly  becaoae  with  man;^  others  the  belief 
in  transmigration  and  re-inoamation  is  rery  strong. 
The  cult  of  ancestors  is,  however,  general,  and 
shows  that  some  kind  of  future  ezistenoe  is  com- 
monly believed  in,  though  it  is  not  definitely  out- 
lined, and  mwy  profess  ignorance  of  its  nature. 
But  as  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  so  often  the  gods 
of  the  living,  and  are  adored  as  great  spirits,  this 
must  argue  tiiat  their  lot,  or  that  of  the  more 
important  of  them,  is  better  than  on  earth,  though 
expression  of  this  is  rare.  Where  a  future  sUUe 
is  described,  it  is  most  nsnally  a  heavanly  mr  sab- 
terranean  place  where  all  go,  and  when  the  dis- 
tinotions  ot  rank,  etc. ,  still  continue. 
Ham,  among  tba  NUotlo  Nagroea,  tba  Ja-hio  bold  tbat  tbt 
-  iti  go  DP  to  tba  aky  (Jobnaton,  ffgainia,  1908,  U.  T79)l 
r  ttiQ  Nandl  it  la  baVl  tbat  good  and  bad,  go  nndaiv 
(Hcdlk,  TroM.  M  Cong.  Bitt.  lUL,  Oxford,  1908,  L 
.  mtb  tba  OallM,  wood  tbat  baa  boen  bunUog  a  Uttle  la  put 
on  tba  nare,  and  If  It  growa,  ttals  danotaa  that  tbe  aidrlt  la 
happy  In  tba  othar-world JHaodonaU,  J^ieona.  ISSS,  L  CSS). 
Tba  ganaral  batlaf  ot  tba  waat  African  Nagroaa  la  In  an  undar- 
noand  abadow  world  wban  tba  king  la  ittll  Ui^,  tha  alara  a 
uava,  and  tba  oonditioDa  and  oooupationa  of  aartb  an  oondnuad 
In  a  i^ioaUy  form.  Hm  aon  ablnaa  then  wban  It  aela  bm,  and 
tban  an  moontalna,  foreat^  rirata,  planta,  Tlllag«a, 
ato.  Tiun  an  plaantaa  and  palna,  but  avacy  one  tban  growa 
backward  or  forward  Into  tbe  i»ijna  of  life,  and  then  la  no 
diminution  of  atrength  or  bodily  waate.  Among  tba  Toruba- 
QwaklDgpaoplaa it  ia  called /po-ofcu,  'Tba  lAnd  ot  tha  Dead'; 
among  the  Tahi,  SraAmandeui,  '  Tbe  lAod  of  Qboata* ;  and  tbe 
craneial  opinion  of  It  la  aommad  np  In  the  proverb,  '  Ona  day  In 
thia  world  ia  worth  a  year  In  A-oAmondaxf '  (Klngaley,  TVaacIa 
in  r.A.aSV?, pp.  tsL  078;  KUis,  ZW^QMoMfvPaVM,  1SS7, 
p.  1B7 1..  Toniba^tMna  Paopfai,  ISM,  Ik  IS? ;  Barton.  DoAama, 
18M,  U.  US).  Theaa  laaaa  an  alao  ttMiod  among  tl»  Bantn 
tribea  ol  W.  Africa,  thoorii  tbdr  notion  of  tba  looali^  of  tha 
aplrit-wcrid  la  Tagoar^t la  uudergronnd  or  all  aiouiA.  It  Is 
fna  from  cartain  bodily  llmltationa,  and  ttie  rich  or  peraona  of 
rank  form  a  qiedal  olaai  ot  nlrita,  tha  avtri,  FrObaUy  alnoa 
oontaofe  with  wfaita  man  a  baliaf  baa  arlaan  In  '  wblta  man'a 
land '  banaath  tbe  saa,  wfalther  aonta  of  ttie  dead  go  and  find  a 
bKopy  fotaie,  baecoring  wblta  (NaMan,  AtidUm  fn  W,A., 
l«Ot,  pp.  tSfr.,  CS7;  Klngdey,  6W,JAI  zllL  0884]  47si 
Uai±  the  aama  mar  ba  nld  ot  Ofe  Eastern  Bantoa.  AU  nriritt 
lira,  but  bow  amployad  or  when  no  ona  knows  (JAI,  latt-S, 
zxlL  UA  Ibft  qririt-worid  Is  peopled  In  mnoh  tba  aama  way 
aa  tbl^  bat  we  hear  in  aoma  tribea  of  Mnlnngu  atrigning  tbeir 
pboea  to  tba  dead,  thoogta  tban  y  no  Idea^  reMbuUon  (but 
ot  Waits,  Atahnp.,  Lali^,  isao,  IL  42S  [aonls  of  good  men  go 
to  Ualuiwn,  among  tha  Ba-Ngindo]),  and  tbat  tba s[ririts  'go on 
Jjuong  tu  Bondai  tba  awls  go  to  MUnga,  a  cUTlna 
moontafai,  antarlng  br  a  brass  door.  Ulan  Is  recMiiiltion 
beyond  tba  grara,  and  tba  qririt  Urea  with  Ita  dead  nUOna. 
Spirits  an  wonhipped  aa  goda,  and  hare  great  influenoa  on 
aaithly  aflairs,  wtifla  aometimea  tbe  riioat  of  a  dead  cblaf  win 
bare  a  moontaln  aa  his  nridenoe  (llaodonakLI.  00, 87-0,  lOS, 
897 ;  Ma,  JAI  xxr.  ssn,  A  mon  definite  Elysium  ooooap- 
tlon  appean  with  tbe  Klmbunda  ot  B.W.  Africa,  In  wboaa 
Katmia,  or  work!  ot  tba  dead,  tlwn  an  feasting,  plan^  ot 
women,  bunting  and  dandng,  wtaSa  Ufa  goaa  better  tban  In  this 
worid  (Magyar,  dtad  by  '^rlor*,  IL  77).  Ilia  oonoaptions  of  tba 
aoutbem  Bantus  an  abo  vague,  thou^  aoma  btrid  that  tba 
spirit  asoands  to  beavan  or  'goes  home'  (Uaodocaid,  JAI  xx. 
[1801]  180-lX  yntb  tbe  Znhis,  wlilla  then  is  muob  doubt  as  to 
tbe  position  ot  tba  splrlt-worid,  than  an  clear  referaaoea  to  aa 
underground  region  of  sidrits  when  Unkulunkula  is.  Stories 
tellof  yUtapaidby  tfaeltTing  there,  and  ot  Its  landacapM  like 
tboaa  o(  thla  ikM,  Ita  vlliaMa,  c^a,  at&  nda  belief  la  now 
muob  ndagled  wltb  ttia  uea  tbat  tha  amatongo,  or  aplrits, 
appear  on  earth  as  snakes.  Bran  In  tUa  tlie  dlSereooas  of  rank 
an  ooatiBued,  cblab  appearing  aa  polsonoos,  oommon  people  aa 
bannleas,anakaa(Oallaway,  IM.  nf  Ou  AnuuvtHt  lSS4,pius6n, 
bursary  Talm  ...  4/'  Us  ZuAis,  1808,  i.  81811.).  Tbe  Basutos 
also  locate  the  sptrlt-worid  nndersronnd.  Some  aay  that  It  has 
grwn  TaDeya  and  Immortal  ^wdilad  mttto-aa  Elystom  Uea— 
DUtganaraOyttlstboaght  that  the  shadss  wandsr  oaimbrand 
riladly,  i^oBt  )oj  and  wltboot  giM.  Xhsn  k  nokka  a< 


rabribution,  tboogb  tUa  may  have  exlated  fonnariy  fPassHs. 
Im  AtssoHtOt,  Parla,  I860,  pp.  SSl.MB). 

Tha  Idea  ot  FHik,  ato.,  determining  tba  stata  of  qilrtti  is 
onrionsiy  held  among  the  Hasai.  Soola  of  ooomon  paopla  an 
annihIlaMd.  but  tboaa  of  tba  ritdi  or  msdUnajnan  becooM 


saorad  snakaa^  wbDa  nirfta  of  oertaln  great  people  go  to  baaTen 
(Jobnaton,  op.  ett.  IL  8SS;  H<dUa,  M7-8>  Iferkar,  bowerer. 
states  that  the  good  an  admitted  to  a  paradise  full  of  an  beanti- 
tol  and  gknfous  things.  Luxuriant  gra>ing.gioanda  wltb  catSe, 
altamata  with  aaaa,  rlTara,  and  oool  grorea,  wboae  toeea  an 
bong  with  tba  rareat  trulta.  Soola  lira  wltltoat  trouUa,  pain, 
or  labour,  rMmlted  to  tbdr  departed  relatiTes.  Evll-dosss  an 
•ant  to  a  wateries  waste  (££  xm.  [IMS]  7»> 

BetributtTe  Ideas  are  nld  to  axlat  amoiw  aoma  Negro  tribea, 
tboQ^  tba  avidenoe  must  be  raoelnd  wt(£  oantioo.  Boula  ot 
good  man  aaoend  to  be»Tan,  aomatimea  by  tba  Unky  Way,  tbe 
path  of  tbe  gfaoats,  in  tha  Miaf  ot  the  Kms,  Sohanms,  and 
Odscbl,  tbe  eTfl  bdi«  punished  (Walts.  IL  m%  Bat  Bosman's 
aooonrtt  of  th"  bflMi  d  tha  Oofaiaa  Nagroaa  00  this  sobjeot 
alKiuc  -vLitt  '  ltd"  diuea'  means  hfrr«^  ThLra  is  a  Jndgmentot 
aoul;  :Lrur<l.;3.Lh  ■  ttipgoftd.  Til!,  tboeg  wbflbtTesfartogy  obaarnd 
oato:iL;!4iiaJ  Bud  reli^iJi  laws,  and  Uiua  h^va  not  omndad  tba 
gals,  arc  to  *  hdppy  and  pteooant  Pondiso ;  offsocHng  aonla 
are  shvit  ':r  droirred  (Finkerttin,  Vog-agn,  xn.  401)b  ^"'"g 
thi'  Al;-ii1  lii^o,         cf  thi*  i^'Ki  b«giD  a  new  lire  analogous  to 

tbi^  Lir'XT  U■'■-Lr^'^lrL-;'■<tL"Fir.  Krig,  it.  ([UOS]  <»U  and  tUs 

Ishai'l  N>  I  "  T'j'j  ^lt  tH'rn.'  <l  Lli--  tribes  OD  the Uppsr  Oiwgo,  wbo 
tiiinl  thui  I     M,  ihr  iil'I  Iiit  ^vorld,  lb  tenuitaaby  aoois  of  tba 

E-i  i^v.^'U,  It  is  Dot.  Imprababla  that  a 

iij  ill  k  itimr$  jiidjfni^nC  Is  taugtiC  In  tb«  Beorat Soolatles Of 
W.Alrioa. 

6.  North  American  Indlani^While  the  tribes  of 
North  America  oooaaionally  represented  the  future 
life  as  a  mere  oopy  of  this,  t.g.  the  Maricopas,  the 
more  general  oonoeption  wss  that  it  opened  out  a 
richer,  fuller,  and  happier  state  to  all,  or  to  warriors, 
men  of  rank,  the  rich,  etc,  or  to  the  good;  for  mon 
tban  among  other  aavag*  rams  the  American  tribes 
had  developed  the  idea  future  retribution  <ta 
ethical  gronnds.  In  some  eases  the  divisi<ai  be- 
tween good  and  bad  shovs  a  Christian  colouring, 
and  the  native  belief  may  simply  have  been  that 
oertain  bouIs  alone  could  enter  the  happy  state, 
others  being  debarred,  i.s.  those  who  died  a  violent 
death,  those  mbia  were  too  feeble  to  enoonnter  the 
dangers  of  the  •onl-jonmcry,  cowards,  or  tiiose  for 
wh<nn  safDdent  ofiferings  had  not  been  made  at 
thmr  tomb.  But  in  other  oases  those  who  are 
debarred  or  are  sent  to  aeloomy  region  are  wicked, 
Uiey  have  committed  offences  against  tribal  law, 
and  are  a  plague  to  society,  aa  among  the  Dela- 
wares,  Blaokfeet,  and  Ojibwas. 

Whoe  a  state  oommon  to  all  was  believed  iiL  it 
was  thought  to  continue  all  the  pnisnits  of  earudy 
life  under  absolutely  untrammelled  oonditionB. 
Hunting  and  fishing  were  pursued  without  diffi- 
cult, and  always  with  suooess.  There  wonld  be 
neitner  want  nor  sorrow.  The  woods,  lakes,  streams, 
and  plains  would  not  only  be  more  beautiful,  but 
would  swarm  with  every  desirable  orsatiire.  The 
*  happy  hunting  gronnds  were  the  natural  paradise 
of  hunting  tribes,  and  there  t^ey  dwelt  with  tiie 
chief  divinity  or  '  great  spirit '  in  supreme  felicity. 
Many  poetical  and  sensuous  descriptions  of  this 
land  are  to  be  found  in  the  mytns  of  various 
tribes,  but  all  things  in  it  were  as  incorporeal  as 
the  cpirit  itself,  *  the  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade.' 
Genrndly  it  was  thought  to  be  in  heaven,  the 
Milky  Way  forming  the  way  thither,  as  with  the 
Clallams,  some  N.  Califomian  tribes,  the  Iroquois, 
and  the  Winnibagoes  (NR  iii.  522;  Macfie,  Van- 
eowfsr  Island,  1886,  p.  448 ;  Morgan,  Leaaue  oftht 
IroQuoia,  1861,  p.  176 ;  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribn, 
Philad.,  1853-6.  it.  240).  Or  it  was  in  the  region 
of  the  rising  sun,  or  <m  a  mountain  (the  Mojaves, 
NBm.S2tn.  The  Navahoe  thought  it  was  Mow 
the  earth,  whence  men  had  onoeoome  forth.  Tban 
all  things  grew  luxuriously,  and  tba  ^rita  enji^rvd 
peace  and  plenty  (NB  iii  628). 

Among  many  tribes  bravery  in  war  as  wdl  as 
rank  earned  for  men  the  abode  Uiss,  while  tiie 
medieiiie>man  taught  that  it  was  a  leoompense  for 
sncoeas  in  life  iCopeway,  OJibwa  JCIation,  1847, 
p.  8^  Cowards  and  oommtm  peoide  wen  debaiied 
or  might  enter  Elyainm  only  uter  a  long  period  of 
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suffining.  With  the  Ahts,  chiefs  and  w&rriore 
vent  to  the  beaatifal  heaven  of  C^nawteaht,  nn- 
teonbled  by  Btorme  and  frost,  revelling  in  sonahine 
and  abundance  of  game.  All  others  went  to  the 
mbterranean  kingdom  9t  Chayher  (Sproat,  209). 
The  western  paradise  of  the  Ojibvas  and  the 
soothem  of  the  Ghinooka  were  open  only  to  brave 
htmters  and  warriors.  The  Ojibwu  Uiooght  of  it 
ai  a  great  Tillage  in  a  fine  oonntry,  vith  eonttnnal 
amiuements  and  dances,  and  plenty  of  food.  War 
was  unknown  ;  the  hunter  obtained  his  prey  with- 
out  the  fatigue  of  poranit  {Jones,  Ojebuxiy  Inds.t 
1861,  p.  104).  Chiefs  and  medidne-men  among  the 
Tit^nian  tribes  went  to  a  western  paradise  of  per- 
petual happinen,  where  tiiey  snKdced,  «^^««*^,  and 
sang  with  their  fra^thua ;  all  otaen  vun  an* 
nihOated  (Pinkerton,  Vovama,  xiii.  14,  41).  The 
Natches,  the  Tensas,  and  the  Apalacbes  held  that 
chiefs  and  warriors  went  to  reside  in  tiie  glorious 
land  of  the  sun  {Mttller,  Amtr.  Urrtttgionm, 
Baael,  18M,  p.  66C).  Far  more  elaborate  In  such 
divinons  was  the  eaehatoliwy  of  the  aacoent  Mexi- 
cans, who  aarigned  the  deacT to  thieere^nia.  The 
emperor,  nouee,  and  fallen  warriors  were  borne 
eastwaiOB  to  the  paradise  of  Hmtrilopocbtli,  where 
honeyed  flowers  and  lusdons  fruits  abounded  in 
■hady  groves,  and  rich  hunting  parks  awaited  the 
hu>py  spirit.  The^  aooompanied  the  mn  daily  in 
triumph  to  the  lenith,  and  then  returned  to  vuiir 
bUaafol  Elyrima.  Finally,  th^  wwe  transfcmned 
into  birds  witli  ndden  plumage.  Women  dying  in 
ehildbed  were  auo  admitted  to  this  paradise,  and, 
dressed  as  warriors,  escorted  the  sun  from  the 
aenith.  An  eartiily  paradise  free  ^m  Borrow»  and 
abounding  in  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable, 
was  open  to  those  dying  of  certain  diseases,  to  ^e 
drowned,  and  to  sacrificial  victims.  This  was  the 
perpetual  summer  land  of  Tlalocan.  Mictlan. 
a  gloomy  underground  or  nortiiem  remon,  was 
assigned  to  all  who  died  from  anv  other  cauae 
(Rerille.  Bel.  of  Mexico  and  P^m,  1884;  Sahagon, 
Mitt.  Gen.,  passim). 

In  some  of  thne  instaaoea  bravery  and  cowardice 
determine  the  fate  of  the  aovL  This  approaches  to 
an  ethical  disUnction  according  to  the  native  moral 
atandard,  and  doubtless  nnderlies  many  of  the 
instances  usually  cited  of  more  strioUy  retributive 
justice.  Thus,  with  the  Nez  PeroM  and  some 
Haidah  tribes,  the  wicked  and  those  who  had  not 
died  the  wamor's  death  were  sent  for  a  time  to  a 
desolate  region  bef<n«  being  admitted  to  the  land 
of  light)  tha  jparwiiBB  of  shun  warriors  in  the 
heavens,  with  Ha  gUt  of  perpetual  youth,  its  cedar 
and  ahMl  houaes,  ita  delicioiiB  frnita,  ite  repose 
{JAI  xxi.  [1891]  17 ;  Hacfte,  Vancouver  Is.  4S7). 
Again,  ritiul  goodness  rather  than  ethical  must 
often  be  understood,  as  among  the  Nicaragoans, 
whose  paradise  of  slain  warriors,  the  blissful  abode 
of  the  soda  in  the  East,  was  open  aiao  to  tiioae 
who  had  obeyed  the  gods  {NR  iiL  643).  But  aome- 
times  offences  affainst  morality  *n  particularly 
mentioned  as  debarring  men  from  bUsa.  Women 
guilty  of  infanticide  and  murderers  of  a  fellow* 
trib^man  were  exdoded  from  the  Blaokfeet  para- 
diae  (Biotuudson  in  FrankUn,  Second  Es^pedUion, 
Lmooiij  1828),  while  the  thief  and  murderer  among 
tiie  Okina^na,  oowaids,  adultereia,  thieves,  the 
greedv,  tiie  idle,  and  liars  among  the  OjibwaiL  liars 
and  tmevea  among  the  Delawaresj  were  excluded 
from  the  abode  of  bliss  {NR  iu.  510;  Jones, 
100-8;  Brainerd,  Life  amd  Jicwrfia/,  Edbi.  1908, 
p.  003).  We  hear  lUso  among  the  Chippewas  of 
the  aonl  being  examined,  those  with  whom  good 
predominated  being  borne  to  the  enchanted  i^and 
Miadise,  while  others  sank  for  ever  in  the  waters 
(Dnnn,  Oregon,  1844,  p.  104).  Such  a  discrimina- 
tion batwaoi  good  and  bad  la  found  among  the 
Eones,  Yuraaa,  Choctawi,  I^meea,  New  fng* 
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land  tribea,  and  Mayaa,  and  the  ohazaeter  of  thdr 
Elyrium  is  described  with  mneh  monotoi^  at 

language. 

To  tlw  EuroM  It  li  a  neion  of  bright  -Ann,  mnaj  dopoa 
md  KTe«ii  foratto,  beyond  the  euth,  the  ohamt  being  oroiiBg 
hy  k  pole  bvm  which  the  wicked  bOI  (KR  iiL  6S4).  The  YnmM 
waeA  it  In  k  happv  v&Uej  hidden  in  the  Ootondo  {ib.  fi21% 
Tbe  beaatihil  puitdlM  of  the  Cbootkwi  bj  behind  k  dftric  rinr 
ia  the  west  (CktUn,  N.  Am.  Ind.  1842,  U.  127).  More  ankioa 
WBC  the  UftT&n  pendiae,  when  the  good  lay  in  ttuquil  repoM 
under  the  fceKutirul  VMCokt  tree,  eaong  ud  drinking  Tolnpta- 
coaly  (NJt  iiL  Sil).  But  most  tnical  of  the  Indlu  p«ndlM  is 
the  daaoription  tonod  in  u  Al^noain  mjiih  of  a  hunter  who 
went  to  the  land  of  ■ools  in  the  aoutn  to  recover  Us  bride.  Ibe 
path  beoeme  erer  more  beautihi]  aa  be  went  on.  Ha  raaobad  a 
lodge,  wliertt  Iw  bad  to  leave  Ills  body ;  hia  aonl  bounded  througii 
tbe  ahadow-world  and  croaeed  Uie  lake  where  tha  spirlta  of  ue 
wicked  met  their  fate.  Now  be  readied  the  happy  taland  of 
aoula  where  there  waa  never  otdd  or  tempeot,  or  any  need  to 
labour,  for  Uie  air  itaell  nourished  the  sools,  and  where,  amid 
•teinal  aondiine,  they  wandered  ttaroogli  tbe  bUaitnl  Balds 
CSAoolontt,  L  m).  Baeateijouoa. 

7.  Sootii  American  Indiana.— Of  the  nomeroiu 
tribes  of  S.  America,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  ia 
difficult  to  generalize  concerning  ^eir  ideas  ot  a 
haror  otiier-world.  The  earlier  telisfB  of  some  of 
tbe  Christianised  tribes  hare  not  been  reoinded. 
Certain  tribes  limply  believed  in  the  soul  hovering 
round  the  d^n,  mataa  in  transmigration :  others, 
like  the  Abiponea,  were  ignorant  oithe  soul's  status 
after  death  (Dobrizhoffer,  Abipones,  1822,  ii.  7S, 
269).  We  can  apeak  on^  of  a  nnmbn  of  tribes 
etmoeming  whom  information  is  not  lacking.  Of 
theae  it  may  be  a^  that,  whUe  tiw  other-world 
life  continued  tbe  conditions  and  circnmatancea  of 
life  here,  and  though  it  may  occasionally  have  been 
regarded  as  disagreealde  (Mttller,  286),  yet  it  waa 
more  fieqnently  looked  forward  to  as  being  happier 
and  pleaaanter  (SpilsbuiTi  3>afi#.  Srd  Cong,  f  w£. 
of  Rel.  t  94).  Some  tribes  believed  in  a  general 
^ace  for  all  the  dead  :  others  in  a  separate  place 
tor  chiefs,  men  of  rank,  or  borave  warriors.  Ketri* 
bntive  conceptions  had  scarcely  arisen  even  in  the 
higher  tribes,  or>  where  they  have  been  alle^d, 
they  may  be  traced  to  missionary  influenoe.  The 
jouruOT^to  theotiier-world  was  one  of  greatdan^ 
and  dimcultv  {  its  situation  lay  in  the  sky,  in  the 
west,  or  on  toe  earth's  surf  aee,  or  was  underground. 

Among  the  tribes  for  whom  the  future  fife  was 
one  of  bue  continuance  of  the  present  for  all  alikeu 
in  a  rc^on  where  they  hunted,  fished,  and  rejoined 
their  lorefathera,  may  be  mentioned  the  Hatacoa 
and  Hnyscas  (in  a  region  underground  [Baldrioh, 
Las  Camareos  Virgenet,  Buenos  Ayies,  1890,  p.  12 ; 
Bedus,  Vniv.  Oeog.  xviil  178]),  the  Bakairi,  Calino, 
Yagnas,  Ucnapes,  Mbooobi,  wd  Arawaks  (Kooh, 
Inter.  AE,  xiii.  [Supp.]  120, 121,  122 ;  IVOrlngny, 
Toy.  dans  FAmer.  mirid,  Paris,  1889,  Iv.  pL  1 
['L'Homme  Amiricain'],  2S3;  Reolua.  xix.  112). 

The  other-world  was  conceived  of  by  numerous 
tribes  as  a  happy  El^um.  In  Hayti  the  Indians 
thought  that  the  s{Hrits  had  as  their  place  of  sojourn 
the  vall^  of  tkb  weatem  part  of  the  island,  dwell- 
ing in  the  clefta  of  tbe  rocks  by  dav,  and  coming 
out  at  night  to  enjoy  the  delightful  fruits  of  the 
mameg  trees.  They  rejoiced  in  the  shady  and 
flowery  arbours  of  these  beautiful  valleys  (Mfiller, 
174).  The  Puri  Indians  placed  Paradise  in  a  pleasant 
wood  full  of  sapuei^fa  trees  and  game,  where  the 
soul  was  hapw  in  eomrai^  of  all  the  deceased 
(Spix  and  Martins,  Trav^  •»  Brants  1824,  iL  260). 
Many  of  the  tribes  of  Chili  placed  tiieir  paradise 
across  the  sea  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  mythi- 
cally described  it  in  terms  of  their  ideas  of  the 
highest  bUss  (POppig,  Reise  in  CMli,  Leipzig,  1885, 
p.  393).  The  Pacagonians  located  it  in  vast  nnder- 
gronnd  caverns,  where  their  deities  dwelt,  and 
whither  they  went  to  live  with  them.  Abundance 
of  cattle  KoA.  liquor  was  found  there,  and  tiie  dead 
enjoyed  an  etemityof  drunkenness  (Palkner,  Pata- 
gonia, Hereford,  1774,  pp.  I42-S).  More  aaaally  a 
nearenlyor  a  waeteni  paradiae  awaited  the  Indian. 
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b  tills  plftM  of  all  Bouaoni  ddighto  enioTed  to  the 
full,  th^  would  take  pleunre  in  enrytbinff  which 
they  had  desired  or  poeBeaBed  on  mrth.  It  vaa 
endowed  with  Klorioos  hunting  grounds  and  fishing 
streanui  and  ricD  forests.  Or  they  fed  on  rich  fmits, 
which  required  no  toil  or  lahoor  of  onltivation. 
Ufe  there  was  restful  and  peacefol,  without  suffer* 
ing  or  grief,  and  witJi  the  added  delights  of  drinking, 
fwuiting,  and  dandna.  There  th^  met  all  their 
dead  rSiativeB,  and  tneir  wives  existed  in  beauty 
and  youthful  noss.  Such  were  the  beliefs  of  the 
Ooarayos,  Guaranis.  ChirlgnanoSf  Araocanians, 
Yuracaris,  Ottomaken,  Apiaoa,  Warraos,  Bahairi, 
Gnajiro,  Pampas  tribes,  and  others  (D'Orbigny, 
109-110,  164,  337, 342,  347 ;  Molina,  C/uli,  Leipzig, 
1791,  p.  72 ;  Caatelaan,  Easpidition  dans  let  partita 
e&tUrale*  de  FAmSr.,  Paris,  1850,  ii.  314;  Scbom- 
huigk,  Beiwn,  X^eipzig,  1847,  ii.  446:  Aiuland, 
1865,  p.  338).  The  &liva  Indians  placed  their 
paradise  in  the  moon,  and  thought  of  it  as  a  idaoe 
without  moaqoitoea  (Tylor*,  il.  70). 

A  division  according  to  rank  is  met  with  among 
the  Gnaycnxas,  who  thought  that  chiefs  and  medi- 
oine-men  hov^ed  round  the  moon  and  went  to 
renons  of  pleaanre  and  enjo^ent  (Martins,  Zur 
Bthnog.  Amer. ,  Leipzig,  1867,  l  233).  More  nsnally 
luraTery,  as  opposed  to  cowardice,  merited  the  abode 
of  bliss.  Among  the  Cblrignanos,  brave  warriors 
and  good  fathers  went  to  an  eartiily  paradise  full 
of  delight  aud  feasting,  with  abundutoe  of  women 
and  cAteAa,  where  they  devoted  themselves  to  sing- 
ing and  dancing  (Koch,  op.  di.  119).  The  Caribs 
of  the  Antilles  believed  thacapiritB  of  brave  warriors 
dwelt  in  pleasant  islands  like  those  of  their  own 
laud,  abounding  in  delicious  fruits.  There  all  their 
wishes  were  fullilled ;  they  feasted  and  danced,  and 
had  th«r  enemies  as  their  slaves.  Cowards,  on  the 
other  hand,  wovld  become  slaveB  to  tiie  Anwaks. 
It  waa  also  believad  that  wanriorB  went  to  the  snn 
or  became  stars.  Im  Thnm  says  that  the  present 
Oaribe  of  the  mainland  think  of  the  spirits  as  re- 
maining near  their  present  dwellings,  while  some 
hope  to  Deoome  white  men  or  go  to  Sky-land,  a  copy 
of  this  world,  whence  their  ancestors  came  {Indiatu 
of  Owiana,  1883,  p.  369  ff. ;  Rochefort,  An- 
<iUet,  Rotterdam,  1681.  p.  430).  Some  ctf  the  Pampas 
tribes  believed  that  in  tne  heavenly  abode  of  Pillau 
warriors  enjoyed  eternal  drunkenness,  broken  only 
by  great  bants,  in  which  they  slew  so  many 
ostncbes  that  their  feathers,  falling  down,  formed 
the  cloudst(Beclu8,  Prrni.  Folk,  n.a.,  105).  Good- 
ness and  virtue  are  sometimes  expressly  mentioned 
as  meriting  paradise,  but  on  exammation  this 
proves  to  mean  savage  bravery.  Thus  the  Tupin- 
amba  thought  tbat  uter  deaUi  those  who  had  hved 
virtuously,  who  had  avenged  themselves  on  and 
eaten  many  enemies,  would  go  behind  high  moun- 
tains, where  they  would  dance  in  beautiful  gardens 
with  their  ancestors  (Lery,  Voyage  faii  «n(a  Terre 
du  BruU,  La  Rochelle»  1S78,  p.  262).  So,  too, 
among  the  Ghibchas,  good  men  were  those  who  fell 
in  war,  and  they,  with  women  dying  in  childbed, 
enjc^M  a  blissful  future  (Koch,  128).  In  the  same 
way  may  be  interpreted  the  respective  beliefs  of  the 
Yaier,  that  those  who '  lived  well '  went  to  heaven  t 
of  the  Yantros,  that  the  good  went  to  a  place  where 
they  enjoyed  divine  food ;  and  of  the  Wazanoe,  that, 
whOe  tne  aonla  of  oommon  people  went  to  heaven, 
the  good  attained  to  ft  superior  r^on,  where  they 
foaiM  beanttfal  womeut  neb  hunting  grounds,  and 
continuous  feast^  and  ^d  no  work,  hnt  spent  the 
night  in  merry  dances  (Koch,  127).  Among  the 
ancient  Peruvxans  there  was  no  distinction  between 
good  and  evil  beyond  the  grave.  While  the  bulk 
of  the  peoide  wait  to  a  dreuy  imdCTgroiuid  region, 
a  heaven^  pandiae  waa  the  lot  of  the  hwher 
classes.  The  Incaa  went  to  tiu  dwelling  of^the 
Sun,  thdr  Either ;  nobles  and  great  wairuni  were 


received  in  the  heavenly  worid  of  Haman  Pacta, 
where  their  happiness  consisted  in  perfect  freedom 
from  evil,  in  repose  and  peace,  and  they  were 
waited  on  by  the  wives  ana  slaves  who  had  been 

Jut  to  death  with  them  (MOUer,  402-3 ;  Freaoott, 
>sru,  1890,  p.  42). 

8.  S^-land.— Among  most  of  the  peindea  whose 
ecmoepti<»is  of  an  abom  of  the  Uest  have  been 
discDMed,  there  is  also  fre^umtiy  found  a  belief  in 
a  happy  world  of  other  bemgs,  often  divine,  above 
the  sky.  Man  peopled  the  upper  region,  of  which 
the  sky  seemed  to  oe  the  floor,  with  the  creatures 
of  his  imagination.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
when  his  world  of  the  dead  was  situated  elsewhera 
Thus  the  Zulus,  believing  in  an  under  world  of 
spirits,  thought  that  above  the  blue  sky,  conceived 
as  a  rock,  was  a  heavenly  country,  the  abode  of  a 
remote  powerful  being  and  of  a  nation  of  heavenly 
men  (Callaw«r,  op.  ctt.  63,  117  ff.,  893  £,  Jfurtgry 
ToIm,  t  152,  316).  A^iin,  as  the  sky  seemed  to 
rest  on  earth  at  the  horizon,  or  on  lofty  mountains, 
or  even  on  high  trees,  so  in  many  myths  all  these 
form  means  by  which  Sky-land  can  be  reached. 
Or  it  rests  on  pillars,  or  may  be  reached  1^  a 
bridge,  a  ladder,  a  rope,  etc  lliere  is  little  doubt 
tbat  these  ideas  survive  in  tales  of  the  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk  cycle  (see  CF  432 ;  Blest,  Abode 
OF  THE  [Slavonic]  ;  Brioob).  Medicine  -  men 
often  claim  to  visit  that  land,  either  by  some  of 
these  means  or  by  a  bodily  or  spirit  flight,  jnat  as 
they  also  claim  the  power  of  visiting  the  world 
of  the  dead.  This  U  a  very  oommon  belief  in 
Australia  (Spencer-GiUenS  629 ;  Howitt,  388,  391). 
In  one  case,  when  the  flowers  withered  beeaaae 
Baiamai  left  the  earth,  the  tcHiunwM  ascended  a 
mountain  and  were  carried  to  the  sky,  where  tiiey 
were  allowed  to  carry  off  the  fadeless  flowers  of  the 
beaven-landfl^ker,  Jfors^iM^Z^sni^.  7*0^,84). 

Legends  of  onltore-beroes  aaoending  to  the  sky- 
laud,  and  xetuming  thence  with  the  elementa  of 
civilization  w  pezforming  other  feats,  an  at 
frequent  oocnrreace  in  the  Tower  oultore. 

In  s  HdsiMilsa  Imtsnos,  ths  tan  nscIus  the  ofmr  mrid 
MidttsdMi  tin  Snn'iehMna  to  inaki  fin  Slid  cook  (Oodtiof* 
ton.  aS61  An  skrthly  aon  of  Tul  Luiga,  king  ot  Um  ikv.  «wt 
thittisr  far  a  nut^  tm,  MODrdlDcto  »  nJl  hcsad,  sua  Imnt 
tbMW  bow  to  sUy  the  looiJ  god»(FLJ  v.  In  ■  rntpnnriin 
■torj,  Lod  asoendslo  the  at^tmd  oompela  its  peopla  to  gmUn 
■hoota  ot  tan,  'am,  and  toe  coco-tr«e,  bitherto  unknown  on 
Mith  (Tomsr,  IM),  Si  Jvra,  In  a  Dayak  myth,  cUmbatottw 
Pleiadea  by  a  miario  bs^aod  laam  tin  aecret ot  rioo oultinllan 
(Ung  Roto,  op.  Mt  L  807).  In  otber  caaea,  ot  which  tbsra  an 
many  variant*^  the  hero  Moend*  above  the  aky  and  captorea  tht 
ion,  oompdlinsjt  to  go  man  slowly  bt  Us  oouna  (CF  4MM. ; 
Tuniar,  3001  Tflien  an  alao  maw  Anwrloan  Indkn  talaa  «l 
Tidta  to  the  land  d  the  SuD^tova  ths  aoUd  ratAr  vsalt  «f 
heaven  (J9  BBSW  26t,  486,  i*G). 

Other  heroes  visit  Sky-land  to  obtain  a  wife,  or 
to  regain  her,  or  to  dwelt  with  her  there. 

In  Samoa,  Luasoended  to  Tangaloa'a  beautiful  idaoaof  nrtta 
the  Iky,  and  waa  glTen  bia  daughter  aa  wife  (Turner,  IS^  In 
many  tales,  when  a  mortal  baa  captured  a  daughter  of  tba  Ay 
who  has  deooended  to  earth,  she  sometimes  retonu  Uilther ;  but 
ha  tollowa  her  and  regains  he^  annetimes  remsiiiiog  there.  01 
this  there  are  Maori  and  other  Polyneslaa,  Helaaesiaa,  and  Ifilay 
TenloDS  (Qrey,  Pottrut.  JfytA.,  1908,  p.  12,  OodTington,  SBf: 
Tyior,  Barlp  HUt,  ^if  ManiauL,*  1876, 84«),  irtiUe  theidw  noun 
inBoropeanandotiMrTariantioftheSwan-maidancycle.  Then 
an  also  sereral  reraiona  of  the  story  ot  a  hero  going  to  tlia  sky 
to  dwell  with  his  immortal  wile,  or  with  some  other  relatira, 
osually  then  becoming  Inunwtal  (Qnt,  Dp.  eit.  SSi  nner, 
Fr^wMv€  Mamtan  and  CutUmu,  tm,  p.  ZSS  [AlsODOidnl; 
Cola.  lA,  187S(8sntal]:  Bntt,  Jbvnwb.  .  Ti^ Br^oStmml 
n.d.,29). 

These  sttMrlea  maybe  oompandwlth  another  lam  gmipia 
wbioh  vlidta  to  the  world  of  tne  dead  are  paid  to  obMn  a  boon, 
to  rmln  a  lost  wife,  etc.,  or  to  a  vague  under  world  or  btav 
region  (CF  46, 488). 

Other  myths  tell  of  an  earlier  Golden  Age  whan 
gods  and  men  dwelt  together  on  earth  or  inbeaven, 
or  bow  the  ascent  to  the  sky  was  eadly  aoocsn- 
plished  by  some  of  the  means  already  mrationed. 
But  this  at  last  came  to  an  end,  and  the  means  of 
intercourse  was  broken  off  (see  Fall,  |  ii  3  and  xW* 

Ihna  ttM  Eridmoa^  the  Togoli^  and  tta«  Horoos  have  injlfes  «t 
fliii  |iiin|illiin  nf  ttm  rarliti  hj  a  pair  frnm  hnsTsn  (Wsi— .  ip  iff 
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SUA.;  LMra,LUl).  Uhv mjrttw of  Uw  Algonquin  MbH  Un 
0t  k  wwau  «Mt  out  of  hMTHu  trom  nhom  dmo  an  deneitdsd 
(BrinUm,Am»HamBtnhMifii$,PiaM.lSBt,jKM.  In  othar 
OMM  tbon  who  oodm  to  Mtth  from  tha  sky  Iom  wlr  Immor- 
WUr  (Ttmcm  [HariiMr,  U.  lU]  CtaMfaM  tPMrbw-LMlh,  Eartf 
BMott,  Ufe.  18M.  1.  177] :  Ujmdn  tJobMton,  il.  7H] ;  FamU 
[SaiHh,  JVoueMt(F'(>va^d«0«fo4i,17i4,  ILlTeiXorQui  nercr 
»tQrnthlttwbeOM«eof«oineMoMmt(tfWfwEB»ig«l,lL»Ml; 
Oarita,Ha[lmThiOT),sn:  Bratt,  l<l«,10m  TbcMuoaUnto 
HWttMr  gronpt  minljr  S.  AmoMi  And  Amancan  Indiui,  In  wUoh 
BMD  hommI  to  aarth  from  an  ondar  world  (Caaalis,  2H,  Ml ;  M 
LSSS;  )Lamtt,Ami9mWigwmm\  CF.n^UV,  «£B£fr,p.IS>. 
lUa  uppar  or  ondar  worid  ii  oooHtoBUT  the  panuUae  wbero 
manbopetoKoaftardaatb.  Intarooanamtfathaskj-landbaliic 
bcokan  off  ioroagh  the  deatractlon  of  tba  moana  of  aaoent  or 
deaoant  to  axcmpUBed  In  mytha  from  Anttralift,  Fdneala,  and 
runando  Po(^)ei)oer-Qillenb,  OSS ;  Tomer,  UO:  Kuwaler.  op, 
SOT).  Of.  abo  a  Kircfala  larend  of  lomwr  IntaroouiM  with 
the  people  <d  s  moontiQa,  whara  fruit  toeaa  bear  all  the  year 
mnM,  flower*  nerer  wither,  women  are  alwi^  beaotUol  and 
mn(,  daath,  cold,  and  darkaeaa  are  unknown,  and  all  are 
nm^,  wbercM  men  on  earth  are  now  mlaerabla  (8ven  H«din, 
TmwvA  ^<ia,  1806, 1.  m).  a  funeral  dtantamwis  the  Baautoa 
wmewi  the  exlatenoe  of  »  bil^  and  h^p;  AyJand,  fAltbar 
ntn  cannot  (oQ:;aaalia,  tBSX 

9.  RoTiewmg  these  primittve  notdmu  of  a  state 
of  the  blest,  we  see  that,  eren  where  th^  snggest 
a  reward  for  goodness,  the  ddights  of  raiuUse  are 
mainly  sensnal,  or  at  least  senanons.  A  sngges- 
turn  of  taan  ^irltoal  ooDoeptioiis  may  be  seen, 
petliape,  in  the  ihonght  that  the  blest  now  dwell 
with  a  god  or  gods,  or  in  the  poetical  desoiiptions 
of  the  Deanty  m  the  land.  Bat  any  true  spiritoal 
outlook  is  generally  wantitt^  and  tiie  ethical  concep- 
tion of  this  Elymun  as  a  reward  for  rigbteonsDees 
is  not  f  onnd  in  sack  reun  ions  as  those  of  Mexico  and 
Pern,  where  the  belief  m  sin  as  an  offence  against 
the  gods  was  oomparatively  well  developed. 

lJnuTUB&— In  addition  to  Uia  wcrka  ctted,  aaaTVIar*,  oha. 
11,11;  ILU.Dorman,OrMn4^/ViMWM  Aver>tiefoM,PhU- 
ad^bla,  ISn :  Koch,  iitbr.  AE,  Bon^ement,  Lndoo.  zilL 
flMo],  *Znm  AnhnUmna  dar  flflnimarihrnltfltttii  fmUmitr' * 

UgooqnfaH  rektirea  k  h  via  dVKrtn-tomlM.' 

J.  A.  MaoCulloch. 

BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Buddhist).— Ftom 
an  orthodox  Bnddhist  point  of  view  *  it  mnst  be  said 
that  the  onlT  *  Messea  *  are  the  saints  who  hare 
entered  abeolatenirrftjpa. .  Owing  to  their  api»oxi- 
mation  to  this  goal,  the  epithet  may  be  appued,  by 
anticipation  i»  metaphor,  (1)  to  the  saints  who  are 
to  enter  nirrl^  at  the  etid  of  this  present  life  {i.e. 
who  poesees  nirvAna-on-earth  [see  artt.  Abhat  t 
and  JlrAmnTKTA])— this  is  Little  Vehicle ;  (2)  to 
those  who  have  taken  the  '  tow  '  of  becoming 
Bnddhas,  and  meantime  enj^oy  the  joy  of  '  giving^ 
and  of  saving  creatores — a  107  more  pleasii^  thut 
is  the  savour  of  nirv&^a  itself  (see  art.  oonm- 
8ATTTA)— that  is  Great  Vehicle.  Neverthelees, 
tiiere  is  place  in  botii  Vehicles  for  oatc^ries  or 
abodes  of  the  Blessed. 

L  Uttle  Vehicle.— The  'keaTens'of  the  Little 
Vehicle  have  been,  for  the  greater  part,  adopted 
and  adapted  from  Br&hmanic  or  Hindn  belief.  To 
nnderstand  the  exact  poeitioQ  of  the  Bnddhist 
thinkers,  the  following  u  of  importance. 

The  fimdamental  cluraoteristio  of  the  True  Law, 
its  historical  and  do^pnatic  ground  and  root,  is 
the  conviction  (intoition  or  Mlief)  that  no  '  eust- 
enoe'  whatever  can  be  e^iolvteiy  happy.  Snch,  it 
wpeais  to  the  present  writer,  is  the  real  significance 
01  the  Buddhist  peesimism — a  topic  open  m>m  every 
^e  to  serious  mistakes  (see  art  PsssiMisu). 

Like  Aupanishadio  Brahmans,  Baddhists 
Boddhiit  monkii  Mikfui,  not  limnen«  tipdtaixu) 
aim  at  perfect  and  eternal  happmesa;  they  feet, 
or  profess  to  feel,  disgust  for  any  sort  ot  transitory 
happiness,  and  without  oonsideratiou  fiir  sensnaJ 
joys,  here  or  hereafter,  they  press  on  the  road 
{marga,  pratipad)  that  leads  to  nirrft^ia,  to  eternal 
refreshment.   Bnt  there  is  certainly  some  sort  of 

"  The  leader  to  aware  that  this  expreadon  ahnj*  lnT<dTea 
SoUeotive  Mipreatotton. 

t  Aitaate  are  allied  wimMJMno,  'pnrltr-godi' :  OMrtmtad 


happiness  in  tiie  world  of  becoming,  in  the  '  iritnel 
of  transmigrations'  {bhma^akra).  The  fantto 
crei^ioa  itsdf  is  not  devoid  of  agreeal^  sensation*; 
men  are  stmetimeB  at  ease  1  gods  are  bj  definition 
the jKMsessors  of  bliss. 

No  adherent  of  the  Bnddhist  teaching  ventures 
to  doubt  the  happiness  and  the  power  of  the  gods. 
Monks  {bhiktus)  think  that  they  have  to  strive  for 
something  far  better  than  paradises  (nurgra);  never* 
theless,  as  is  dear  from  A^ka's  lapidarr  sermons, 
as  well  as  from  many  passages  of  the  P&li  canon  of 
Scriptures,  Buddha  and  Buddhists  (monks  and  lay- 
men) lay  ereat  stress  on  the  retribution  of  deeds  m 
a  further  life.  The  Master  commended  the  doing 
of  good  actions  (in  order  to  be  re-bom  as  a  happy 
man  or  as  a  god),  avoiding  bad  actions  (in  order  to 
avoid  unhwpy  human  existences,  animal  births,  or 
hell) ;  and,  for  the  wise,  the  avoiding  of  both  good 
and  bad  actions :  abstinence  from  desire  and  horn 
action  (the  latter  for  producing  and  securing  the 
former)  being  necessary  to  hcuiness,  to  nirvfina. 
Birth  in  heaven  often  appears  as  a  progress  towards 
emancipation,  although,  as  will  be  seen,  men  alon^ 
not  go^  can  entor  taa  path  of  release. 

It  mnst  be  bwne  in  mind  that  (1)  human  happi- 
nees  is  always  mixed  with  suffering  (as  human 
Urth  is  proonoed  hy  mixed  actions,  'black*  and 
'white');  (2)  sensual  pleasnres  always  turn  to 
suffering;  (S)  every  pleasure  is  an  obstacle  to 
supreme  beatitude,  as  it  enforces  clinging  to  exist- 
ence. Therefore  no  <me  who  has  seen  uie  troths 
(i.e.  who  has  entered  tiw  stream  of  release,  sroto- 
dpaima)  can  strive  after  transitory  and  ambiguons 
rewards. 

I.  Amongst  men,  two  categories  are  worth 
noticing :  (a)  t^e  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  con- 
tinent (Uttarakuradvipa,  Auttarakaurava  [see  art. 
HTPKBB0BSAN8]);*  (6)  the 'wheel-Idngs,' t  oruni- 
versal  monarchs  {C^kakrmwtin),  who  embody  the 
Indian  ideal  of  earthly  sovereignty.  Men  indeed, 
—as  it  is  fonubly  said  by  the  scholiasts, — but  pos* 
s easing  snpematunl  faculties  and  powers,  although 
they  five  on  earth,  they  feel  themselves  at  home 
in  the  atmos[^eric  or  heavenly  regions.  Their 
body  is  obaraoterized  by  the  *  marks^  {lakfa^)  of 
the  'great  beings'  (moAdpurufa,  'nreat  man,' 
*  great  male  '—a  name  of  Vifnu) ;  t£ey  oonqner 
one,  two,  three,  or  the  four  continents,;  have  swh 
oessful  wars  with  goblins  of  all  kindiB  and  even 
witii  gods,  enjoy  the  possession  of  the  'seven 
treasures '  (elepnant-tressure,  wife-treasure,  etc.) ; 
they  tei|nt  with  Justice,  but  not  without  kingly 
pride.  Nevertheless,  like  ordinary  men,  they  are 
susoeptiUe  of  beooming  disgusted  with  transitMy 
life  (althongh  they  live  for  eentnries  I)  and  m 

*  The  analMjr  between  the  Hyperboreana  and  the  'men  ol  the 
Ntwthem  oonuiwDt '  has  bean  pointed  out  bj  Sp.  Hardy  ( Jf  ihmmI 
qf  ihidMm,  p.  U),  who  girea  a  brief  deacrlption  of  thta  oon- 
UnenU  Wa  mmf  obaerva  that,  amongat  many  obaraoterlstios 
(longevl^,  ererlaathig  youtfa,  no  premature  death,  no  death  In 
amwTonlc  itate,  Uving  from  the  Deaire-Tree,  re-btrth  as  god  or 
aa  man.  etaX  the  Auttarakauravaa  are  'otoral  by  nature' 
(prokftaUa) ;  ther  '  have  all  things  In  common,  and  hare  no 
prtrate  rlghu ' ;  toey  do  not  ooumit  bad  actloiu  (akuialaiar- 
mapatAa),  but  do  not  tree  tbemeelvei  trom  '  thlrtt  relative  to 
agreeable  objecta ' (fednuivaeAari  (rrM) :  thereto  no  'reetraint' 
Uathwa),  beoauM  there  to  no  '  rule '  (tdsana).  Therefore  there 
la  no  enbranoe  on  the  Path  ol  releaae ;  and  Bodhlsattvaa  are  not 
bom  there  (AbhidMarmakoiavyaiAtiA,  Itdndtiwa  tuUanta 
[Orlmblot,  p.  8SS] ;  MaMvaMu,  C 108 ;  Waaailleff,  BudMumiu. 
p.  248). 

t  On  the  ObakisTairtint  eee  JfaAdtudoMantuutta,  tr.  liy  Khja 
Daride,  8BB  zl.  SS8 ;  Senart,  JEwai  tttr  la  Ugmda  du  Buddha ; 
DivfAvaddna,  pp.  810-ES4  :  the  Mandard  text  (Chinese  aoarcee) 
tonamedbyO^lukneu,  ./ifS,  190e,  p.ll7.  Tbe  Cbakravtu-tlna 
hare  a  plaoe  In  the  acholaatio  theon'  of  the  'stages  of  a  Bodhi- 
■aCCn  'faee  art.  BODtnum'A)[the  stu dfoimwAcAaya  states  that 
thev  *  aave  the  beings'  (p.  176, 10)].  W.  Hopkins,  like  Ed.  Hardv 
uhI  otfaers,  bellevee  that  the  idea  of  an  univereal  monarch  to 
poat-Aiokaa  (Qreat  Bpte  <if  India,  New  Tork,  1801,  p.  8M, 
n.8). 

I  Bat,  like  Boddbas,  two  Cbaknvarttns  oMUMt  ooaztot.  Uks 
BedhtaattTSi^  tttar  mlbm  thair  mothec't  womb  with  fun  oon- 
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enterinc  the  path  of  aalvstioii.*  Sach  ia  not  tiie 
cue  with  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  gods. 

2.  The  Tarions  aohools  difiert  however,  «m  thk 
last  point,— oonfliots  of  echolutie  Tiewa  are  the 
crux  of  Baddhiflt  dogma, — but  the  common  opinion 
is  that  there  ia  no  orahmetcharya  ('  chaatitjr^  *  life 
of  hoUnett')  amongBt  goda-f  HeaTenly  bongB  do 
not  forget  that  they  owe  their  actual  'promotion 
to  godiuiip*  to  former  good  deeds,  and  their 
'  nuvality  Is  thuefore  strongly  eatablwied  agwbiat 
sinful  delvrions.t  Bat,  bung  re-bom  for  joyt  they 
cannot,  as  it  seems,  folly  or  profitably  reauze  the 
trath  of  anfifering — which  is  the  root  of  the  Buddhist 
holiness.  Gods,  we  say,  are  possessors  of  bliss,  but 
(it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  thoee  oontra- 
dictuHis)  th^  know  that  their  happiness  will  oome 
to  an  Old  when  the  tnamre  of  nmita  shall  be 
exbaoBted;  and  th^  are  tiieiefoxe  tronUed 
anxie^  (par^fdmacAi^JfcAaMQS— the  more  so  t' 
owing  to  tiie  mysterioos  lav  of  retaribatiion,  a 
may  be  re-bom  as  a  beast  or  as  an  inhaUtant  of 
(see  art.  Kabka). 

Gods  are  of  difibrent  Unda.  Without  attempt- 
ing a  general  survey  of  the  matter,  we  must 
ijlwUMgniA  :  (1)  Sensual  heaTens  {htmetdhiUu), 
where  sexual  pleasure  exists.  But  sexual  union,  in 
the  celestial  spheres,  is  not  what  Buddhists  call 
flrdmocManna,  '  rural  practice,*  *  secular  praotioe.' 
Gods  enjoy  pleasure  and  beget  by  simple  contact, 
touching  the  hands,  looking  or  smiung  at  one 
another,  etcB  On  the  ooamical  disposition  of  these 
Uissfol  realms,  see  art.  Ck)6HOLOOT  (Buddhist). 
(2)  Material  hearens  {r^MotdhOtu),  inhabited 
gods  liberated  from  sexual  enjoyment;  sensations 
of  taste  and  smell  are  also  absent,  sometimes  con* 
soiousneae  toa  (3)  Non-material  faeayens  {ar^m/ci' 
dhSiu),  with  four  stages  of  perfection ;  it  is  difficult 
to  say  if  the^  ought  to  tw  understood  as  <  abodes ' 
(since  there  is  no  matter)  or  'subjeotiTe  states' 
(dnoe  th^  are  depicted  as  successive  storeys). 
Thdr  common  characteristic  seems  to  be  the 
gradual  loss  of  oonsciousneas.  Like  the  '  material 
hearens,'  they  are  tmly  Buddhist  oombinatione  or 
ftmoies,  being  inhabited  by  saints  who  have  not 
realized  in  the  inferior  stages  the  absolute  freedom 
from  thought  and  desire  neceasa^  to  release,  and 
wlw  must  wut  for  some  oentuties  m  the  hapw  and 
transitorT  unocmsdousneas  of  the  'non-mMerial* 
worldly  before  merging  into  the  happier  and 
deflnitiTe  freedom  of  nirvina.  Heavens  above 
sensual  realms — which  have  only  been  *  Bnddhized ' 
a  little — are  no  more  than  prolonged  trances, 
aoalogon^  hot  for  their  limits,  to  the  trances  of 
the  hwr  life  (see  art.  DhtZha). 

n.  Gnalt  vehide.--The  piet7  of  the  so-oalled 
'new'  Boddhism  has  eTolved  paradises  vny  like 
tiie  Cliristian  or  the  YainiaTite  abodesY  the 

*  8m  JraAdmdMaanatutta. 

t  Bm  KathAvaWnt,  L  8,  ill.  10;  BookhlH.  XtiW  trf  Buddha, 
p.  191:  WMdUeff,6ucldAi«fmM.pp.M7,£U;  AbUdJtmrmdMa-, 
of.  Jf fUtado,  tr.  by  Bhjt  D»rids,  SBB  zxxt.  p.  8L  A  future 
Buddhft  ii  nmr  r*-boni  In  one  of  Om  bigheat  beftvene  (Mai. 
iMma,  L  8^  M  thdr  iututbitftiiti  «ra  '  fixed  ■  (nfyoM  lor  the 
'nlrrlQ*  of  ArhjJa.'  On  the  nlntton  of  goda,  of.  'TodAnta,' 
SBB  ixrriil.  467, 

%  Literally :  <  The  roote  ol  BMrit  oennot  be  m  It  hi^ 

peiu.  lor  men,'  beceuee  ther  ue  firm  beUerera  In  tOrma. 

I  On  the  '•ufferbw'peooUu  toffods.n^forlnstMHM.MIito- 
tanA't  AimUy  B^tOt,  tr.  by  WwaiLjPTS,  UM,  p.  t7,  sad 

lAgoodeumnuuT  will  be  found  In  8p.Hudr,JranuaI;  Beel, 
Catena,  p.  C8.  It  to  worth  obatrvlng  Uut  nwh  godi  ea  the 
Thirtv-thiee  (n  ofttegory  of  Mnnul  rods  inherited  fttm  Tedto 
time*)  tWTe  nowfor  aorerdgn  the  moibw  of  HkjStBBnl,  r»-bon 
Mft  luaie  detty.  It  would  be  impkna  to  (oppoM  that  hia  retinae 
Indulge  In  aenaoal  pleaaaree  I 

^  AmongBt  T^foavite  peredlBea,  the  Oow^worfd^oMfcajMid 
the  VaUmtftha  »  Uwdom  in  the  Horthem  Oomh  (OMnpere  the 
HyperbMaana)  or  on  the  ea«t«rn  peak  of  monnt  Hem  (oompare 
the  bearen  of  Indra  and  Um  lUr^-tbree)— are  more  oelelMated 
la  later  timea  than  the  aMtodafpo,  'tbewblteJaland'— 'aaort 
ol  AtlaaOa  dtuaUd  la  the  axtoame  NorHi,  bnond  the  Sea  ol 

hUni^  Inhabited  V  woDothaiatto  aalnta  very  like  the  fatore 


Blessed.  The  happiness  is  now  of  a  purely  spiritoal 
nature  (in  contrast  with  the  nargat,  inhabited  1^ 
sensual  gods  and  nymphs),  and  essentially  do> 
TOtional  {in  contrast  with  the  self  •culture  and  un- 
conscious blissfnlnees  which  are  the  chief  elements 
of  the  *  orthodox  *  Btiddhist  meditations).  Sudi  a 
paradise  Is  the  Tttfito-heaven  (the  realm  inhalnted 
V  the  gods  TufUaa,  'the  satisfied  ones'),  the 
regular  abode  of  the  future  Buddhaa  of  our  world 
during  their  last  azisteneeLbiit  me.  Thwe  rmgned 
S&kyamoni,  then  named  Svetaketu,  before  liis  last 
birui  I  there  now  reigns  and  preachea  Uaitieja, 
tiie  future  saviour,*  But,  as  a  rule,  'paradises' 
are  not  a  part  of  onr  world  ^^U^»eU^Stu),  as  is  the 
Tupta,  but  special  realms,  ruled  by  excellent 
Buddhaa  who  have  at  last  realised  their  'tow'  of 
creating  worlds  free  frtHnsuAriiu;  Thdr  number 
i^  of  oouxsej  infinite  (see  art.  CosHOOomr  [Bod* 
dbist]),t  hut  in  the '  compound  of  cosmos*  which  we 
inhabit  («aAdfoAfu2Ad<«f  the  most  oeletmted  are : 

il)  the  paradise  of  the  East,  under  tiie  rule  of  the 
tuddha  Bhaimyagnru  (the  '  Master  of  remedies,' 


bUssfnl  creatures  are  bom  from  lotuses  before 
the  Buddha  Amit&hha  and  the  Bodlusattvas 
Mahfisthftmaprftpta  and  Avalokiteivara  (see  art. 
Atalokitk^aka).  To  be  accurate,  the  '  Happy 
universe '  is  not  an  everlasting  paradise.  Uie 
Blessed  who  there  enjoy  the  privu^  of  seeing  the 
radiant  body  of  the  Buddha,  and  of  hearing  his 
meaching,  are  candidates  Ua  BuddhahoodTAmi- 
ttbha's  heaven  is  a  blissful  purgatory  and  a  school, 
not  only  a  place  of  retribution.  But,  mtm  a  practical 
and  histoneal  point  of  view,  the  Sukh&va^  as  said 
before,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  yaif^avite 
p(UBdise.fi 

We  have  few  Indian  dooaments  dealing  with  the 
devotional  practices  arising  from  sneh  a  eonoaptian 
4^  everiastins  life  in  Amitftbha's  presenee.  But 
Ciiinese  and  Japanese  sources,  ancient  and  modem, 

Bodbtettvaa  of  Amhahba'a  patwUaa.  In  aU  Ume  peaoafol 
abodca  the  BlMaBd  enjoy  the  riakm  and  the  aotnal  praaasoa  of 
their  god,  and  the  anooeaatte  dagreea  or  aavonn  (roaa)  of  daro- 
titm,  nintdahip,  filial  affection,  eoatatio  aoaoeptibUi^  (Barth, 
«p.«tt.p,m>  It  ia  not  dUBoaH  to  be  re-bora  aure(aaa  Barth, 
p.  128,  and  oL  artt.  ATALMRatVAai  and  ltuuT.uu). 

•  Heatloa  Ifattrayn  as  «w  nart  Bnddba,  Ihe  BodA^  t» 
oome,  who  win  maka  many  oonTsrta,  wltareaa  Bftkyamoni  had 
only  a  amaQ  retlnna,  ooonra  in  the  Pill  Oanon  of  SoriptDrea  (aae 
Okfenbarg'a  Buddha,  5th  Qerm.  ad.,  p.  10*)— a  fact  hitherto 
tonored.  It  te  quite  natoral  that  BoddUata,  '  orthodni 
Boddbiata,'  aaplre  to  be  bom  tn  bla  Ungdom,  before  having 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  hia  fortboon^ng  annonnoement  of  ttw 
Law (SOOO Anno AiddkaX  BothfomM^lUtreya'awonUpan 
freonent  in  Ohlneae  aonroee  (Ptlgrlma ;  the  later  la  oanwuB  in 
eooteataatfaal  prolertona;  'to  near  tuo  preachlnr  onder  the 
Dragtm-nowar-Tree,'  Cbavatinea,  JA,  1908,  L  tut),  and,  to- 
gether with  ioonographio  artdenoea  mnagea  «t  Kalbaya :  bm 
Oriinwedel-BiirKeaa,  ButUhU  Art),  ihow  that  tpmM  r^ard 
waa  paid  to  the  Tofita  heaTen.  Bee  Julian,  Ft*  at  eepaoM  d« 
Hiauen-Z'AaaM.p.  Sift  (wanting  in  Beal'a  AaeordB,  bat  aae  Ui 
BuddNm  in  {Skino,  p.  lU.  Lmdoo,  8.P.aK.  188«);  I-Tlti« 
iM«iriaiw*nfiufUt,tr.Ohavanne^p.Ta;FarkX8»4;  Itocter, 
Art  or^sa-teHddMtfiM  d«  OondUra,  L  SSS  (tDattaUja- 
TMnOihanuia-'tbabeataboda'k  Faria,  int. 

t  EraiT  fotore  Boddha  alms  M  poaaaMDg  (La^  cnatiBf  Ir  kk 
exertion)  a  Happy  Unlrerae, '  tree  froati  bad  dwatfafrtea/la.  h- 
babited  by  aalnta.  godi,  aad  bmb;  aae  AifsaUvO^  p.  m 
(aptwapariiuddhQ, 
I  See  Bdklna,  CUnmt  Buddhim,  p.  tss  (London.  1880). 
I  The  aarUaat  dooumenta  are  the  SuUdfoHvpfiko,  the  BStr* 
Hf  AmOdyua  (SBB,  toL  zlix.),  and  the  aMfaUonN^vwfarOt 
(aee  art.  ATALounsvAKA,  p.  »si>  note  *  and  note  U ;  alao  BaaL 
Catena,  p.  B78).  HMriuna  (Nanjlo,  im  and  Wattaaa,  Om 
Yuan  Ckwana,  iL  p.  wft)  and  Airagfao«a  (Buxoki,  Aw»hmi»a 
^  PottA,  OMcago,  1000,  p.  I«)  teaiA  re-Uftb  in  SaJthftfatL 
There  la  no  nlerenoe  to  thia  paradiae  in  the  book*  at  tifta  UtUa 
Vehick :  the  mention  in  JraAdeoftN,  IH.  MS,  Ul  la  from  the 
ooloi:^;  aee  Bhya  Dartds,  .^AAtf,  U08,p.4S8.  ft  Tawanai 
pictara  Ii  found  in  QrfinwedelBomB,£ttddjUl(Ar«,p.lft;  aae 


p.  196,  L  4,  and  OrOnwedeL  Mylko&gU  darBmiimwiwafLitoJg, 
lOOOXp.  118.  8nkh&Tati(alao SnkUkaia  [LoMa.  8BM,  roL'sd. 
ob.  xxtT.  80J)  haa  been  oomparad  with  the  Waotem  iwwllwa  of 


tba  BmbnaDio  literature  fflokbi,  HlmlooainX  by  Max  HfiOcr 
(SlUr,voLzBx.p.nU),  and  with  ttw  /maxbs  Ar««Mtia  and 
toe  Gardana  of  the  Heqierldea,  by  Kam  (ZiaMa,  teL  aO.). 
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bare  much  to  say  aboat  Amit&bha'ft  Mete,  monks 
and  laymen ;  the  pious  death  of  the  adepts,  led  to 
dwlK'eat  l^angeb  tut  Bodhiaattm ;  the  pta^tn 
fox  the  dea^  eto.* 
XjBBAxraa.— UtonttOT  U  oonMned  fa  Um  arUd*. 

Louis  db  la  VALLtts  Poussnr. 

BLEST.  ABODE  OF  THE  (Celtic).— The 
Cdtio  doctrine  of  the  fntnre  life  is  disoiused 
elsewhere  (see  Celts,  8  xtL).  This  article  deals 
■vrith  the  Celtic  belief  in  a  happy  Other-Torld,  or 
Elysinm,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  not  neoes- 
aanly  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

X.  name*  of  the  Celtic  Elysiam. — Tbeee  names 
are  sometimes  of  a  general  character,  sometimes 
they  particularize  the  sitoation  of  thb  happr  land. 
Of  the  former  are  Mag  Mor,  'the  Great  Plain' ; 
Mag  Mell,  '  the  Pleasant^Phiin ' ;  Tir  n'  Aill,  '  the 
OtiierWorid*;  TirnanOg,  *  the  Land  of  Yonth ' ; 
Tir  Soroha,  'the  tuning  Land*;  Tlr  na  mBeo. 
'the  Land  of  the  Linog';  Tir  Taimgiri,  'the 
Land  of  Promise '  (periups  a  Christian  deriratlTe). 
Of  the  latter  are  Tir  fa  Tonn. '  Land  under  Waves,' 
I-Bresail.  'the  Land  of  Bresal,'  and  'the  Isle  of 
the  Men  of  Falga,*  which  denote  Elysinm  as  an 
ide  beyond  tlw  sea.  Palga  is  an  old  name  for  tiie 
Ide  <a  Man  ( •  Bemws  Dindsenehas,'  SOtl  xr.  449), 
which  was  connected  with  the  god  Manannan,  who 
appean  as  lord  of  Uie  orer-sea  El^om.  If  the 
Goidels  oconpied  Britain  before  paamng  to  Ireland, 
they  may  have  r^arded  Man  as  'par  9xeellenee 
the  Western  Isle,  the  home  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Other-world '  (Meyer  and  Nntt,  Vojfage  Bra^ 
Londmi,  1896,  L  2U).  To  this  period  may  belong 
the  tales  of  Gitohtuaiim's  raid  upon  Falga  (con- 
sidered as  the  Other^world),  which  were  afterwards 
carried  to  Ireland  (see  S  6A 

a.  Vartooa  aspects  of  the  Irish  Celtic  E^ainm. 
— Some  of  these  titles  show  that  Elymom  was 
regarded  from  difierent  pointa  of  view;  it  was 
beyond  the  seas,  or  it  waa  vndw  tiie  waves.  But 
an  examination  of  the  tatea  which  refer  to  it  shows 
that  there  were  at  least  two  other  aqwots:  it 
might  be  located  in  the  tid  or  the  hoUow  hills,  or 
it  might  be  a  mysterions  land  revealing  itsdf 
snddraly  on  the  earth's  surface  and  entered  through 
a  mist.  Beserving  a  oonuderation  of  these  differ- 
ent localities  till  later,  we  shall  here  sommarize  the 
more  important  tales  in  which  the  Other-world 
aiqpears.  These  tales  mainly  describe  the  visit  of 
mortals  to  that  land.  Some  of  them  belong  to  Uie 
Mythological,  some  to  the  Cdchulainn,  some  to 
the  Ossianio  i^ele.  The  MSS  in  which  they  are 
found  are  frequently  among  the  earliest  known  to 
Irish  pal»ography,  Snt  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  tales  are  of  a  greater  antiquity,  and  that 
all  of  tbem,  if  not  actoaUy  oompoeedin  pagan  times, 
an  based  nptm  psjgan  ideas,  upon  story-germs 
oarrent  before  the  nse  of  Christianity. 

(a)  The  Island  Eljfaium  conoeption  is  found  in 
sevmal  tales,  and  is  also  current  in  existing  folk- 
lore. The  story  of  the  '  Voyage  of  Bran '  (found 
fragmentarily  m  the  11th  cent.  Book  of  ih»  2>un 
Coto  [sXITl  and  complete  in  14th-16th  cent.  BISS 
[Meyer  and  Nntt,  Toy.  ^  Brami)  tells  how  Bran 
hears  mysterious  music  and  mUs  asleep.  On 
waking  he  finds  a  silver  branch  with  white  blos- 
Boms.  Next  day,  as  he  is  sitting  with  lus  men, 
a  mysterious  woman  appears  singmg  the  glory  of 
the  land  over  seas,  its  oeanty,  its  freedom  from 
pain  and  death,  its  music,  its  wmderfnl  tree.  It 
U  VDA  of  thrice  fif^  Islands  to  1^  west  of  Erin, 
and  there  she  dwells  with  tiumsands  of  '  motley 
women.'  Before  she  disappears,  the  branch  leaps 
into  her  hand.  The  poem  then  describes  Bran's 
aailing  with  his  comrades,  his  meeting  with  Man- 

•  Bee  J.  J.  H.  4«  Onot,  MorAMten  and  JWMnu  i>anmt- 
Hem  in  CUiM(AiiMtonlun,  lOOtX  Tb»  KdmHwUM  im  woum 
tfaeorifli  OB  lbs  dMth  of  llM  plooi  ^  srb.  InmMn^t, 
VOL.  II.— 44 


annan  mac  Lir,  crossing  the  sea  in  a  chariot,  his 
arrival  at  the  Island  of  Joy  where  one  of  his  men 
remained,  his  coming  to  the  Land  of  Women,  the 
welcome  they  received,  the  dreamlike  lapse  of 
time,  the  food  and  drink  which  had  for  each  the 
taste  he  derired.  Finally,  it  reooonte  their  home- 
sickness, the  warning  from  the  queen  not  to  set 
foot  on  Erin,  how  one  of  them  leapt  ashore  there 
and  became  a  heap  of  ashes,  how  Bran  from  his 
boat  told  of  his  wandering|8,  and  thou  diawpaand 
for  ever  (Uie  tale  of  '  Oiam  in  Tir  na  nO^  [sea 
Fsnra  Cycle,  g  £]  has  several  points  of  resem- 
blance to  *  Bran,'  especially  in  the  fate  whioh  over- 
took Oisin  when  he  set  foot  on  Grin). 

In  the  Cdohnlainn  eyde  the  story  of  'Cdchu- 
lainn's  Sickness'  (found  in  LU)  relates  the  tem- 
porary union  of  the  hero  with  the  goddess  Vaad, 
deserted  Iry  her  onsort  Manannan.  She  will 
become  his  mistress  if  he  will  help  ber  sister's 
husband  Lahnud  against  his  enemies  in  Mag  MelL 
Cdohnlainn's  charioteer  Laeg  visits  the  place,  and 
it  la  from  his  report  that  we  learn  the  nature  of 
the  Other-world,  where  Labndd  lives  in  an  island 
frequented  fay  troops  of  women,  its  different  trses 
witu  marvelloasly  nourishing  fruits,  its  inexhanst* 
iUe  vat  of  mead.  It  is  reached  with  magic  i^eed 
in  a  boat  of  bronxe.  Thither  goes  Cdchnlaum, 
vanquishes  Labraid's  enemies,  and  remains  a  month 
with  Fand.  Then  he  returns  without  hurt  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  has  arranged  a  meeting  with  Fand. 
At  that  meeting  his  wife  Emer  is  present,  and 
mortal  and  goddess  strive  to  retain  his  love.  The 
dilfionlty  is  solved  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
M^^ft"?**",  for  whom  Fand's  love  returns  (LU 
43  ff. ;  li^disch,  Iruehe  Texte,  Leip^,  1880, 
L  20Sfl; ;  Leahy,  Heroic  Romanctt,  London,  1905, 
L ;  D'Arbois,  Court  <U  Lilt.  Celt.,  Pari&  1892,  v. 
170f.).  Here  Labraid,  Liban,  and  Fand,  though 
dwellers  in  an  island  Elysium,  are  called  »id-folk, 
•.«.  they  are  of  the  Hd,  or  Underworld.  The  two 
regions  are  partially  confused,  but  not  wholly, 
since  Manannan  is  described  as  coming  frmn  his 
own  land  the  true  island  Elysium)  to  woo 
Fand.  Apparently  Labraid  {who,  though  called 
chief  of  the  tide,  is  described  in  trams  wmch  leave 
little  doubt  that  he  is  a  war-god)  is  at  enmity  witii 
Manannsn's  hosts*  ^frtio  soflM-  defeat  at  Odoha- 


Isinn's  hands. 

In  Uie  Osrianio  cycle,  bendes  the  story  of  Oirin 
(see  above),  there  is  a  description  of  the  Land  of 
PronuseoverBea,whereDiannaid  had  been  nurtured 
by  Manannan  Idmself,  in  the  story  of  the  '  Gilla 
liacker '  (see  Joyce,  Old  Celt.  Bomanottt  Lond<m, 
1894.  222). 

Of  greater  importasoe  is  the  tale  oaDsd 'Sobtra 
Condb*  (LU  120»;  Windisoh,  Iri»eAe  Oram., 
LeipdA  1879,  190;  D'Arbois.  v.  884).  ConnU, 
son  01  Conn,  king  of  Ireland  (A.D.  122-157},  is 
visited  by  a  goddess  from  the  immortal  land  of 
Mag  MeU.  Her  people  dwell  in  a  tid,  or  mound, 
and  aie  called  At*  atde,  'men  of  the  monnd.' 
Thitlier  she  InWtes  him  to  etnne,  and  departs  Ieav> 
ing  him  an  apple  whioh  supports  him  for  a  month 
withont  growing  less.  In  a  month  she  returns  and 
tolls  Connla,  who  has  been  filled  with  desire  of 
her,  that  the  Immortals  invito  him  to  jtnn  tbem. 
She  bids  him  stop  into  her  crystal  boat  and  come 
with  her  to  the  Land  of  Joy  where  dwell  only 
women.  He  does  so,  and  in  a  moment  dis^pears 
for  ever  from  the  a&xt  of  bis  father  and  his  druid 
who  has  vainly  tried  to  exercise  his  spells  against 
the  woman.  Here  again,  we  note  a  conftuion 
between  tiie  Under^onnd  and  the  Overn 
Elysinm. 

(6)  Tir  fa  Tonn,  'Land  under  Wai 

with  greuesfc  distinotoess  in  tiie  tale  of  ^  

mao  Grimthainn  (Book  Ltmore^  18th  cent., 
O'Grady,  Silva  OadOiea,  S90).  Flaohra  of  the 
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nun  of  the  Hd  appears  among  the  maa  of  Con- 
nangfat  oasembled  at  Loch  Naneana,  and  imploreB 
tiieir  help  against  his  enemies,  whose  chief  GoU 
has  ahdacted  his  wife.  Laeguie  and  60  men  dive 
into  the  Loch  with  him,  ami  reach  a  wonderful 
land,  with  marvelloos  music,  and  where  the  rain 
is  ale.  Tb^  and  the  aid-folk  attack  the  fort  of 
Mag  IfoU,  and  deftet  Gkdl.  As  reward  tiier  each 
ohuutt  a  wnnan  ci  the  akU,  and  remain  m  the 
land  for  a  year.  Thm  they  yearn  to  return,  but 
are  warned  not  to  descend  from  horseback  on  Erin. 
Arrived  among  their  own  people,  they  describe  the 
vronden  of  Tlr  fa  Tonn,  and  in  spite  of  being 
implored  to  remain,  they  return  thither,  and  are 
seen  no  more.  Here,  too,  the  Underworld  and  Tfr 
fa  Total  are  ioaroely  distinguished,  and  its  divine 
hoats,  as  in  the  tale  of  Cdehnlaiiui,  are  at  war  (see 
for  another  aooonnt  of  Tir  fa  Tonn,  entered  from  a 
well  on  an  island  over-sea,  the  'Gilla  Dacker' 
in  Joyce,  263). 

(e)  Ths  sid  toorid  pure  and  simide  is  described  In 
the  8t(^  Mider  and  Etain,  fonnd  in  the  11th 
cent.  HSXI7.  Mider,  having  dlscovraed  his  divine 
consort  Etain  in  her  re-birth  as  a  mortal,  married 
to  Idnff  Eoohaid,  appears  to  her  and  tries  to 
r^un  ner  by  describing  Mag  Mdr,  the  great  plain, 
the  immortal  land,  its  music,  its  beauty,  ite  heady 
ale,  its  deathless  folk,  ita  eternal  youth.  Ulti- 
mately Etain,  who  has  no  recollection  of  this  land, 
flies  away  with  Mider,  both  in  the  form  of  birds. 
Eocbaid's  droid  finally  discovert  Mider's  under- 
ground Hd.  Eoohaid  captures  it,  and  takes  aw^ 
his  wife  (X(7  129; /r.  reatf0.L  lis  fil).  ThU  tale 
amply  illustratea  the  belief  that  the  gods,  the 
ToathaD^  Danann,  were  living  in  underground  sid, 
in  which  they  finally  became  uie  fairies  of  popular 
lore,  to  whose  mounds,  exactly  like  Mider's  tid, 
mortals  often  paid  visits.  Theae  9td  were  limply 
IQyrium  loealised  in  definite  places  on  Irish  soiL 

(a)  *  The  Adventures  of  Cormac  mac  Airt  *  (found 
in  14th  and  ISth  cent.  MSS,  but  probably  con- 
neoted  with  a  tale  of  the  same  tiUe  mentionea  in  the 
old  epic  list)  well  describes  the  fourth  conception  of 
the  Other- world.  A  divine  visitant,  with  a  branch 
bearing  nine  apples  of  gold  which,  when  shaken, 
made  sweetest  mnsio,  iqipeared  to  Cormae.  He  at 
onoe  asked  for  this  branch  whose  mnsie  dispelled 
all  sorrow,  but  for  it  he  had  to  give  up  wife,  son, 
and  daughter.  In  a  year  he  desired  to  see  them, 
and  set  ont  to  seek  them.  As  he  joameyed  he 
found  liimtilf  enveloped  in  a  mist,  tnrongh  whic^ 
he  oune  to  a  house  where  a  steange  pair  oAied 
him  hospitality.  Those  proved  to  beHauannan  and 
his  consort.  The  god  uien  brong^  in  a  pig,  each 
qnarter  of  which  was  cooked  in  the  telling  of  a 
true  tale.  While  the  third  t^uarter  was  oooking, 
Cormac  told  of  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
wberetqKm  Manannan,  after  sending  Cormao  to 
deep,  opened  »  door  and  they  appewed.  FinaUy 
he  pitidnoed  a  oup  which  br^  tn  piecee  when  a 
lie  was  told,  but  became  ■whtAn  again  when  a  true 
word  was  spoken.  To  inove  tiiis,  Manannan  said 
tiiat  Cormac's  wife  had  now  a  new  husband.  The 
cup  fell  in  pieces.  Then  the  goddess  declared  that 
Manannan  had  lied,  and  it  was  restored.  Next 
mmning  all  had  disappeared,  and  Cormac  and  his 
fiunify  tonnd  ttiemselves  in  his  own  palace  with 
cup  and  branch  by  his  ride  (D'Arboia,  ii.  326; 
Windisch,  Ir.  Texte,  iii.  1,  183).  Cf.  also  'BaUe 
an  Scail '  (O'Cuny,  MS  Mai.,  Dublin,  1861,  p.  388), 
where  out  of  a  mist  a  mysterious  horseman  appears 
to  Conn  and  leads  him  to  a  palace  in  a  plain  where 
he  zeveals  himself  as  the  god  Lug,  and  where 
wpean  also  a  woman  called  'the  ^vereigntv  of 
SniL*  Be^e  the  palaoe  is  a  giMea.  tree.  This 
ma^o  mat,  fnm  whidi  appears  a  supernatural 
being  or  which  enoloees  a  anpematuraT  dwelling, 
recurs  in  many  other  tales,  ud  it  was  In  a  mist 


that  the  Tnatha  D6  Danann  first  appeared  in 
Irdand. 

3.  Various  aapecta  of  the  Brythooic  Elysium.— 
A  certain  oorreepondence  to  these  Goidebc  beliefs 
is  fonnd  in  Brytbonio  story,  but  here  the  Elysium 
conception  has  been  considerably  influenced 
later  Christian  ideas.  The  name  given  to  Elysium 
is^MMoAt,  which  means  *an  ainras,'  'the  state  of 
the  daad,*  'heU.'  eta  (SUvan  Evana,  WOA  Diet, 
«.v.).  But  in  the  texts  relatiog  to  ESysinm,  ^na- 
to/H  does  not  bear  ai^  likeness  to  tbMe  meanings 
of  the  word,  save  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  confused 
by  redactors  of  the  tales  with  the  Christian  hell, 
wfam.  In  these  tales  it  appears  aa  a  region  on 
the  earth's  surface  or  an  over-  or  under-sea  world, 
in  which  several  4rf  the  eharactarisHcs  of  the  Irish 
Elyrium  are  fonnd — a  cauldron,  a  well  of  drink 
sweeter  than  wine,  animals  greatly  desirad  liry 
mortals,  which  ther  steal  (see  S  7),  while  it  is 
of  gTMt  beau^,  ana  its  people  are  not  subje*^  to 
death  or  disease.  Henoe  tlw  name  Atum^  has 
probably  takoi  the  plaee  of  Mmie  eariier  pagan  name 
of  Elysium. 

(a)  Annw&  in  the  tale  of  Pwi^,  which  forms 
the  earliest  reference  to  It  in  Welsh  literature 
(Loth,  Mabinoff.,  Paris,  1889,  L  27),  is  ruled  by  a 
long,  Arawa,  who  is  at  war  with  his  rival  Haf^;an, 
and  obtains  the  assistance  of  Pwyll,  who  deraats 
Hafgan,  exchan^ng  kingdoms  with  him  for 
a  year.  It  is  a  delightful  land,  where  merriment 
and  feasting  on  the  ohoioeet  food  and  drink  go  on 
oontinually,  and  it  has  no  subterranean  character, 
but  appears  to  be  conceived  of  aa  a  province  adjoin- 
ing iSryll's  kujgdom. 

lb)  Ajrnwfn  is  also  the  name  of  a  Land  under 
Waves  or  Over  Sea,  called  also  Caer  Sid*  {'the 
revolving  castle,'  of.  the  Hie  Toumoiont  of  the 
Graal  romanoee,  and  the  revolvinc  house  in  Celtic 
saga  and  Marehm),  about  which  are  'ocean's 
streams,'  and  which  is  reached  by  a  long  voyeigB. 
It  is  'known  to  Manawydan  (Manannan)  and 
Pryderi,'  just  as  the  Irish  Elysium  was  ruled 
Manannan  (Skene,  Four  Ancient  Book*  of  Walet, 
Edin.  1868.  L  276).  Another  '  Caer  of  Defence'  is 
beneath  '  the  oeean's  wave '  (Skene,  L  286^  Henoe 
the  two  ideaa  were  probably  interchannaUe.  The 
people  of  this  lana  are  free  from  death  and  sick- 
ness, and  in  it  is  '  an  abundant  well,  sweets  than 
white  wine  the  drink  in  it '  (Skene,  i.  276).  There 
also  is  a  cauldron, '  the  cauldron  of  the  chief  of 
Annwfn,'  tiiat  is,  of  the  lord  of  Elysinm,  like  that 
of  the  Dagda,  which  is  ^en  away  Arthur  and 
his  men.  A  similar  cauldron  is  the  property  <rf 
Uie  people  of  a  water-world  in  the  Mtutinoffum 
(see  §6/). 

(c)  Finally,  the  description  of  the  mysterious 
island  of  Avallon,  even  though  this  was  later 
identified  with  Glastonbury,  whither  Arthur  was 
carried  to  be  healed  of  his  wonnda,  competes  tlw 
identifid^on  with  Uie  Cr<ddelie  Elynnm.  No  tem- 
pest, no  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  no  noxious  animal 
troubles  it ;  it  is  blessed  with  eternal  spring,  and 
with  fruit  and  flowers  which  require  no  husDuid- 
man's  labour ;  it  is  the  land  of  eternal  youth 
nnvisited  by  death  or  disease.  It  possesses  a  regia 
virgo,  more  beautiful  than  her  beautiful  maiden 
attendant* ;  she  cured  Arthur  of  his  wounds,  bmoe 
she  may  be  identified  wit^  the  Motgen  of  othw 
tales,  while  she  and  her  maidens  resemble  the 
divine  women  of  the  Irish  isle  of  women  (Chritkn, 
Eree.  1933-1039;  Geoffi^y,  Vita  MMim,  41;  San 
Marte,  Geoffrey, 

Tbo  Identifioatloa  «l  AvbIIod  with  QUrtonbqry  to  probablr 
poat-pwNi  (Loth,  U.  Slfi,  MM,  W),  whQa  tbe  dmims  ftppUed  to 
QlutoDDury— AnUon,  In$uia  Pomonttm,  limiia  v<tr«a— dwj 
be  primitive  seme*  of  the  ialftnd  ElTiiniu.  WilUam  o(  Maline*- 
btit7  (<i«  ilfil  OlutoM,  feol.)  Hn  tbst  Jawtfa  Pamanwm  h  » 
tnniluion  ol  a  natln  mms,  JwhIb  AmUmtat,  «Akk  ha 
oomiaola  with  Oi  Bqrtbeala  SMllB, '  iVPlM,' bsouii  OmMk 
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toand  an  appla  tm  there.  The  juuna  mlglit  ttwnton  hart 
been  ooniMOted  frith  mAmDoaa  kppla  traw,  ■ImiUr  to  tbOM 
ol  the  IrUh  Elyrium.  Bat  be  aIm  angsMti  that  it  raay  hara 
bean  derirad  rnxn  »  certain  AnQoo,  mio  Urad  thara  with  hfi 
daoghtara.  lUa  AnUoo  ia  erldeatlj  the  nuna  m  the  Baz 
ATalkm  (Anilaoh)  to  wboaa  palaoe  Arthur  vaa  broosbt  and 
healed  by  the  raoM  vfryo  Otu  Harta,  4SS).  Ha  maj  tnarefora 
have  ban  a  mjtiucal  loro  « the  Otber-workt.  and  hb  danffbten 
WDold  oorreepond  to  the  matdene  of  the  iele  (eea  Bhya,  ArlA. 
Ltgmd,  SU^  Ha  also  dattvea  OUatoobuij  trom  an  epon|inooa 
founder  Olaatenig,  or  from  tta  native  name  Tneauuhron  C  Glaa» 
iiland'}.  Itaii  naow  renuipeara  in  the  paaaage  dtad  from 
CairdUen,  inthafonn, 'llalada  volrre.'  OtitldaaiSpte.  BaeUt. 
U.  0)  expUni  the  name  from  the  glamr  watara  whioh  lor- 
roonded  Olaatonbunr,  but  wa  may  aee  In  tt  an  earij  name  of 
Bfiiam  (cf.  HorUn*a  bouae,  Triad;  UL  ID;  the  kIm 
toitraaattadMdbjr  Arthur,  iferlte,  080.  wd  bjrtbe  MUa^na, 
Neuifai^  I  U:  ttwibM  bower «(  MdOM.  laO^BBdlto 
gtM  BMmntatM  ol  TMtoBlcmr  tholOBT  •■■>  toUt^B^ 

4.  Origin  of  the  Celtic  E^nm  conc^ttlon.— 
Most  myologies  teU  ot  a  Golden  Age  in  the  re- 
mote past,  when  men  were  happy  and  when  the  gods 
liTed  with  them  (see  AoBS  of  thb  World,  Fall). 
Man'i  imaginatire  faeoltiea  as  well  aa  hie  acnte 
wnse  of  tin  miaeiT  of  his  earthly  existence  may 
have  led  him  to  believe  that  thb  nappy  state  BtiU 
existed  toinewbere  in  distant  ipaoe  aa  did  the 
Golden  Age  in  distant  time,  whereyer  it  was, 
it  held  endleas  joys ;  it  was  in  a  special  sense  the 
land  of  the  gods  or  of  some  gods;  thither  some 
favoured  mortals  might  penetrate.  This  was  the 
germ  of  the  El^siom  conception  as  we  find  it  in 
many  m^hologies  as  well  as  the  Celtic ;  bat  with 
the  Celtic  people,  poetic,  imaginative,  sensoons, 
3ret  spiritnal,  it  took  forms  of  great  beaaty.  In 
Bome  mjftbologies  this  Elysium  is  simpl  v  the  world 
of  the  dead  ;  but  it  is  extremely  donbtnil  whether 
it  is  BO  in  Celtic  mythology.  Perhaps  the  Celtic 
myth  of  man's  early  intercourse  with  the  gods 
may  have  taken  a  twofold  development.  In  the 
one  instance  the  land  to  which  he  hoped  to  go 
after  death  was  that  lost  land,  oonoeived  as  a 
subterranean  region.  In  the  other  it  was  no  more 
recoverable ;  men  would  not  go  there  after  death ; 
but  favoured  mortals  might  be  invited  thither 
during  life.  It  was  thus  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  land  of  the  dead,  however  joyfol  that 
might  be.  But  this  question  require*  separatB 
connderation  (see  {  5).  In  Ireland  it  was  held 
that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Tuatha  "Di  Danann, 
the  gods,  by  the  Milesians,  they  had  retired  within 
the  hills  or  mounds  {»id).  But  it  agrees  with  the 
mora  primitive  aspects  of  Celtic  religion,  as  an 
asricultoral  cult,  to  auppoee  that  some  at  least 
oT  the  divinities,  the  fruitful  Earth-divinities,  had 
their  abode  beneath  the  earth,  which,  as  Uie  home 
of  the  gods,  would  be  conceived  in  the  loftiest 
terms.  Thence  man  had  perhaps  originally  ooroe, 
and  thither  he  would  return  after  death.  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  the  Underworld  of  the  Earth- 
divinities  was  alw  the  place  of  the  dead.  The 
later  association  of  the  jpds  with  htdlow  hills  and 
mounds  was  but  a  oontmuation  of  the  belief  in 
thhi  divine  Underworld,  only  it  seems  obvious  from 
the  tales  that  these  hollow  hills,  orHd,  had  become 
simply  an  Elysium  state,  not  a  state  of  the  dead. 
These  were,  on  the  whole,  still  conceived  aa  going 
to  some  region  under  the  earth.  There  are  no 
data  to  show  when  the  conception  of  a  distant 
Ely^um  arose  among  the  Celts.  It  may  have 
been  first  suggested  to  them,  while  still  on  the 
Continent,  by  the  setting  sun :  far  off  there  was 
also  a  divine  land  where  the  sun-god  sank  to  a 
blissful  rest.  On  reaching  the  coast  it  was  inevit- 
able tJiat  they  should  imagine^  this  divine  land  to 
be  over  seas,  in  some  happ^r  island  such  as  they 
saw  on  the  hori2on.  That  island  might  be  still 
aaaociated  with  the  sun-god,  but  it  was  more 
naturally  connected  with  the  god  of  the  sea. 
Henoe  the  position  of  Manannan  in  these  Etysinm 
tales.  The  under-world  Elysinm  and  the  over-sea 
Elysivm  were  eonceived  in  identical  terms,  and  the 


same  set  of  names  applied  indiffineutiy  to  dtber. 
Perhaps  the  locating  of  Elysinm  in  the  aid  may 
simply  be  due  to  the  tendency  to  give  a  locu 
balntation  and  a  name  to  every  raysterious  region 
aa  time  goes  on.  To  this  identity  also  may  be 
asrigned  the  mingling  of  the  tUf-iolk  with  the 
over-sea  Elyrium  in  oertain  tales  already  noted. 

The  idea  of  a  woHd  beneath  the  watoe  is  oom- 
m<mtomanymj]rtholones,  and,  generally  speaking, 
it  owes  its  origin  to  the  animistic  belief  that  every 
part  of  nature  has  its  indwelling  spirits.  Henoe 
the  spirits  or  gods  of  the  waters  were  thought  of  as 
dweUing  far  below  the  surface  under  a  divine  long 
or  chief;  Tales  of  sapematural  beings  appearing 
out  of  waters^  the  custfun  of  thromng  saoiifleea 
Uierein,  the  belief  that  human  bNUgi  were  in- 
veigled into  tiie  waters  or  ooold  live  with  these 
b^ngs  beneath  the  wavee,  all  are  connected  with 
this  primitive  animistic  idea.  Among  the  Celt^ 
however,  tiiat  water-world  assumed  the  aspeota  of 
Elynnm ;  it  was  a  divine  land  like  the  over-sea 
Elymom.  Henoe  in  later  stoiy  it  became  a  &iiy 
world.  It  is  visited  by  mortals,  who  find  there 
precisely  the  same  sensnons  joTi  as  in  tiie  island 
paradise  ;  it  also  has  names  in  common  with  it. 
Tir  fa  Tonn  is  also  Mag  Mell.  Henoe  in  many 
popular  tales  it  is  hardfy  differentiated  from  the 
island  Elysium ;  over-sea  and  under-waves  have 
become  practically  synonymous.  Hence,  too,  the 
belief  that  such  water-worlds  as  the  Irish  I  Bresail, 
or  the  Welsh  faiiy-lands^  or  sunken  cities  off  the 
Breton  ooBSt,  rise  periodically  to  the  surface  and 
would  remain  there  permanently,  like  an  island 
Elysium,  if  some  mortal  could  fulfil  certain  condi- 
tions (Girald.  Camb.  iL  12 ;  Hardiman,  Irith  if  in. , 
London.  1831,  i.  867 ;  I^s,  Celt.  Folklore,  Oxford, 
1901,  i.  170:  MlaUot,  lUk-ton  de  France,  Pari*. 
1904,  u.  fi6£). 

The  Celtic  belief  in  Tir  fa  Tonn  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  current  belief  in  submen^  towns 
or  countries,  which  is  perhaps  found  with  greatest 
detail  on  the  Breton  ooaet.  Mere  there  are  trends 
(rf  several  such  towns,  bnt  most  prominent  are  those 
whkh  tell  of  the  ^ty  of  Is,  which  was  sabmerged 
with  all  its  people  and  still  exist*  beneath  the  sea, 
where  (or  occasionally  00  the  surface  of  the  waves) 
it  may  still  he  seen.  It  was  submerged  as  a 
punishment,  because  of  the  wickedness  of  its  people 
or  of  Dahut,  its  king's  daughter,  who  sometimes 
still  seeks  the  love  of  mortals  (S4billot.  ii.  410. 
Elsewhere  in  Celtic  le^ons  precisely  similar  lefienda 
are  found,  and  the  submersion  is  the  resolt  of  a 
curse,  or  of  the  breaking  of  a  tabu,  or  of  neglect  to 
cover  a  sacred  well.  The  best  example  is  that  of 
the  town  covered  by  the  waters  of  Loagh  Neagh 
(see  Girald.  Camb.  Top.  Bib.  ii.  9 ;  Kh^s,  Celt.  Folk- 
lore i  Kennedy,  Legend.  Fictions,  London,  1866, 
282).  There  is  tittle  donbt  that  one  important  fact 
lies  behind  these  various  l^nds,  vis.  the  tradition 
of  actual  cataclysms  or  inroads  of  the  sea,  such  as 
the  Celt*  enoonntered  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
Once  formed,  it  was  inevitable  that  these  legends 
should  intermingle  with  those  of  the  divine  water* 
world. 

The  idea  that  the  Other-world  is  on  the  same 
plane  as  this  world,  or  temporarily  locate*  itself 
there,  and  is  hidden  in  a  mist,  is  probably  doe  to 
the  belief  in  the  nia^o  power  of  the  gods.  One  of 
the  commonest  pieces  of  dmidic  magic  was  the 
causing  of  a  mist  to  effect  concealment,  and  it  was 
natursJ  to  believe  that  the  gods  could  do  the  same. 
Behind  that  mist,  for  some  definite  porpoee,  the 
divine  Elysium  was  temporarily  located,  with  all 
its  marveuous  properties,  as  in  the  story  of  Cormao 
(and  also  in  folk-tale*  where  fau^land  is  thus 
revealed  to  mortals ;  see  BCel  viL  289 ;  Kennedy, 
108,  179),  or  from  such  a  mist  supernatural  beinn 
frequently  emerged  to  meet  mortals.    In  sucn 
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oases  the  miat  may  amply  have  ooncealed  the  tid 
of  the  gods,  from  whion  the  measenger  emerged, 
or  to  which  the  mortal,  misled  by  we  mist,  was 
intcodnced.  Siujh  appearances  from  a  mist  often 
ooenzred  an  a  hill  (Lotht  Mob.  i.  38 :  Campbell, 
Wut  Highland  TaU»,  Edin.  1890,  Nob.  38,  62 ; 
Seott.  CSt.  2tev.,  Paisley.  1885.  L  70).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  have  been  an  existing  belief 
that  the  lUvine  world  was  inTisibly  oo-exteosiTe 
with  this  world,  since  in  recent  Welsh  and  Irish 
belief  fairyland  is  on  the  same  plane  as  this  earth 
and  interpenetrates  it:  men  may  interfere  un- 
wittingly with  it,  or  hare  it  snddenly  revealed 
to  ttiem,  or  be  carried  into  it  and  made  invisible 
(Bhys,  i.  230 ;  Cnrtin,  Talst  of  ihe  Fairies,  168). 

5.  Was  the  Celtic  Elysiom  the  land  of  the 
dead? — In  most  of  the  teles  Elysiam  is  a  land 
where  there  is  neither  grief  nor  death,  a  land  of 
immortal  youth  and  peace,  filled  witb  every  kind 
of  sensaons  delight.  In  a  few  tale^  however  (the 
Mabinogi  of  Pwyll,  Sick  -  bed  of  CMchnlainn, 
La^aire  mac  Crimthainn,  Doel  Diarmaid,  Diarmaid 
in  Tir  £a  Tonn),  while  the  sensaons  delights  are 
still  the  same,  the  inhabitants  are  at  war  with 
each  other,  invite  t^e  help  of  mortals,  and  are 
sometimes  slain  in  battle.  Bat  in  both  these  groups 
Elysium  is  the  land  of  the  gods,  of  snpematural 
bemgs.  a  land  to  whieh  a  fer  f  avonrad  mcvtals  are 
admwted  while  still  in  life.  It  is  never  described 
as  the  world  of  the  dead,  nor  do  its  people  ever 
appear  to  be  the  dead.  These  two  conceptions  of 
Elysium,  (1)  a  land  of  peace  and  deathlessness.  (2)  a 
land  where  war  and  death  occur,  may  be  both 
equally  primitive^  The  second  may  aimfdy  have 
been  lonned  by  tnuufertiw  to  the  divute  wwld 
the  aoticHis  of  the  wwld  of  mtntals,  as  a  direct 
lesnlt  of  anthropomorphism.  It  would  also  be  on  a 
pazallel  with  the  conception  of  the  world  of  the  dead, 
which  was  likewise  a  replica  of  the  life  of  mortals 
in  this  world.  But  men  may  early  have  felt  that 
the  gods  were  not  as  themselves,  that  their  land 
was  a  state  <rf  peace  and  immort^ty.  Hence  tiie 
creation  of  tiie  legend  of  the  peaceful  Elysium. 
The  two  oonceptions  may  have  existed  side  by  side, 
but  apparentiy  the  more  peaceful  one  found  most 
favour  with  the  people.  Mr.  Nutt  {Sranf  L  100) 
thinks  that  the  other  conception  may  be  due  to 
Scandinavian  inflnenoe  acting  on  eyi^ting  tales  <rf 
the  peaceful,  deathless  Elysium ;  but  fmn  the  fact 
that  the  wan  of  divine  beings  ooenpy  a  jHrominnut 
part  in  the  mythological  and  Ossianic  cycles  of  the 
Irisb  Celts,  this  is  doubtful.  Or  acain,  the  peace- 
ful Elysium  may  have  been  the  product  of  the  Celts 
as  an  agricultural  people,  since  it  is  'a  familiar, 
cultivated  land,*  where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
produced  without  men's  labour,  where  there  are  no 
violent  storms  or  exoess  of  heat  or  cold— precisely 
the  fancies  which  would  appeal  to  a  tidling.  e^n- 
enltural  people,  while  the  more  warlike  Elysium 
may  have  been  produced  among  the  Celts  as  a 
warlike  people,  appealing  to  their  warrior  instincts. 
What  is  eertun  is  that  tiie  inhabitants  of  Elysium 
are  supernatural  beings;  chief  among  them  are  tite 
well-known  figures  oT  Celtic  mythology,  but  the 
others  have  every  trace  of  divinity.  lyArbois, 
Rhys,  and  others,  however,  maintain  that  the 
Celtic  Elysium  is  the  world  oi  the  dead.  Else- 
where win  be  fonnd  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the 
orbia  alius  (Lncan,  Phar.  t  4S7),  whither  the  dead 
went,  was  not  necessarily  an  island,  but  a  subter- 
ranean rwion.  Or,  if  it  was  an  island,  it  was  not 
the  island  Elymum  (see  Celts,  |  xvL). 

ITAibotr  ttworr  of  nyriom  ss  Of  sM*  M  Hm  dMd  tmIs 
imlidT  apoD  a  dUBonlt  pssMM  la  AUrs  apndls,  wfakih  li 
pwtsa  by  htm  In  a  mj  whtoh  ttmm  sostswhrt  whto  of  ttttnii 
nwiMilng.  Tbt  mom  of  thspHMW*  mmm  to  be :  'Tba  Br«r 
Unng  Odm  oUbn  UtM.  Thon  ut  a  ohunpioD  to  Tetlm'i 
poopla.  Tbmj  ma  thM  erery  d^y  hi  the  mwddUIm  of  thy 
mtbariud,  ainoiw  tbjr  funiliM  lond  oiMa'  D* Arbols  smoiimi 
tlHSSMhn,  ths  rMmlsa  UbaIb  xaUr  ol  BjslitiD,  sad  ttut 


ftttarblideCMtbrthaTiutluDte,  ho,  UkeOronu,  tookrehura 
in  BMam,  wh«ra  h«  dow  nlgns  m  god  «t  the  dau ;  vrfaila  by 
tmuuting  ar-du-chiat  <'  ther  sm  (dm,*  Sri  plor.  pra.  Ind.) 
' On  1^  Yem,'  be ntiintaliM tut Ooanla,  bj smnrto  Blniam, 
will  be  seen  unong  tlie  gkttierlngt  of  his  doM  uoatuk  (VArboia, 
Court  da  UU.  ^t.  iL  119, 198,  rL  1»7,  m,  Lu  DrtMtt,  Puia, 
1000, 121 :  ROa  xxri.  1781  But  It  U  Inqtoaalble  to  take  '  Thoa 
irtaohantplon  toTethn'ipoopla'  umeaningUuttTetfan  la  » 
god  ot  the  dewL  It  kppeara  to  mean  ilmplr  that  OoonU  la  * 
mlgb^  warrior,  one  of  Uioaawbom  Tettara,*  FomorianWKrfod 
(X(7  60a;  Oaniia&  OUm*.  ».v.  'Tethrk*}.  would  bar*  appnmd, 
while  'Tethra'a  mlgb^  mm'  naed  elaewbere  ('  Diklogua  of  tfae 
Bagrea,'  RCtl  xxri.  27  fi.)  aaema  to  be  a  oonreDtioiial  phr»M  for 
warriora.  The  rest  of  tne  goddeaa^  word*  imply  either  Htatthe 
inunortala  from  »f ar,  or  Tethra'a  mighty  men,  aea  Oonnl»  In  the 
aaaembliM  ot  his  fatherland  in  Erin,  among  hia  familiar  trtenda. 
Dr«ftd  death  at^ta  than,  aha  haa  Juat  aaid,  but  the  Inunortak 
deaiie  Ootinla  to  eacape  that  by  ooming  to  Elyaium.  Her  worda 
do  not  imply  that  Connla  will  meet  ma  dead  aooeatora  there ; 
noreover,  11  the  dead  went  to  Elyaium.  there  would  be  Uttle 
rreann  for  Inviting  a  mortal  there  while  atill  allTe.  Thin  thia 
tale,  like  all  other  Elyaium  talea,  gives  no  ground  tor  the  ooa- 
tentlOD  that  Elyalun  la  the  plaoe  ot  the  dead.  Moreorw,  the 
raleta  of  Ebraitun  are  the  Toatha  Dte  or  the  K<l-(oik,  nerera 
Fomwlan  Uke  Tethn.  ('  TeUm '  la  gtoawd  aa  iiurir.  *  aea,'  by 
O'COeaiT  [Stokea'  Cormae, «.  v. '  TeUum  '1,  and  OiWtnlafnn  ipeaka 
ot  the  aea  aa  'the  plain  of  Tethra'  fAnk.  /Im.L  Ufn,  botwe 
cannot  infer  from  theae  that  he  waa  mler  of  an  OTCMta  Elyrfum , 
and  the  paaNsea  are  probably  deilTed  from  the  aMOdatton 
Of  the  FomDnana  with  boatUs  aea-pomn  (aea  nndier  Chan, 
•  v.). 

jyArboW  aaaomptloa  that '  Spain  'fa  Heanfai^  aeooont  o(  the 
Innaiona  ot  Ireland  ({TW.  ML|  181  and  In  tbo  Irtah  tsxt> 
genenUr,  meana  the  land  ot  the  dead,  and  that  It  wae  Intn- 
duoed  in  place  of  aome  raoh  ttUoaalUg  Uit  or  Has  HeU  by 
•the  eohemnrt^  prooen  of  tb*  Iriah  OhriatlanB ' m. 8S,  IH. 
ZSl)  la  equally  groondleaa.  In  other  dooumenta  wbkli  have 
bean  aabjeot  to  anhanetlMtkm  tbasa  Utlea  remain  nnchanged ; 
nor  la  there  ao;  proof  that  a  doconiont,  now  Boat  aoooiding  to 
D'Arbola,  «ld  tut  the  Invader  came  from  or  retomed  to  Hag 
MAr.  Onoe,  Indeed,  IknUa  la  oaUed  daughter  of  Mag  Mdr.Unc 
Qt  Bptia  {Book  of  Lstnittrt^LL]S.ei;  bat  bare  a  parson  te  in- 
tended. It  to  mtuta  more  probable  taattliere  waaaoonnerioa 
between  Ireland  and  Spain  from  aariy  tlmea,  botii  racial  and 
oommerolal  (BeUtach,  ROtl  xxL  18  ;  Bint,  Let  S*nmitrt  Agtt 
dtt  Mttat  dofu  U  Sud-Sit  it  FBtpaatu^  Antwvn  18871  while 
perhapa  aome  of  the  Ooldelio  InTadera  reached  Irelaod  tram 
Spain  or  GanL  This  oonnexloa,  traditionally  mnembered. 
woold  be  iuffldent  to  aooount  for  theae  refereooea  to  Spain. 
It  waa  further  aopported  by  the  f»ot  that  earty  maps  and 
gsograpbers  made  Ireland  and  Spain  cont^uons  (Orctfoa, 
L  8.  71):  banoa  In  an  Irtah  tale  Ireland  la  vUble  from  a  toww 
In  Spda  (XL  U.  S)l  Ilie  word 'to^'wu  and  ngnalr,  bat 
it  doea  not  appear  to  harc  maant  Btrrisn  cv  ths  Isad  oc  tts 


6.  Characteristics  of  the  Celtic  Elyaiiim.— (a) 
Notiiing  can  exceed  the  romantio  beauty  <rf  tuis 
land  as  described  in  the  tales,  and  in  nearly  eveiy 
(me  tiiis  is  insisted  on  by  the  messengers  who  oome 
from  it  to  mortals.  The  beautrv  of  its  landscapes, 
— liiUs,  cliffs,  valleys,  sea  ana  shore,  lakes  and 
rirers,— of  its  trees,  of  its  inhalntants,  of  its  lords, 
is  obviously  the  produet  of  the  imagination  of  a 
people  keenly  allTe  to  natural  beauty.  And 
borrowed  from  the  delight  which  the  Celt  took  in 
music  is  the  recurring  referenoe  to  the  marvellous 
mnsic  whieh  everywhere  swells  in  Elymum.  It 
sounds  from  birds  on  every  tre&  from  the  branches 
oi  the  trees  which  lull  to  Kogettnlness  the  faroured 
Buntals  invited  tiiither,  frwt  mamllou  stoneB, 
from  tiie  harps  «f  divine  mniloiaiu.  In  Elysium, 
as  the  visitant  says  to  Bran,  'there  is  notliing 
rough  or  harsh,  but  sweet  muno  strildng  on  the 
ear.  Probably  no  other  raoe  than  the  Celtio  has, 
in  describing  the  joys  of  the  other  world,  so 
spiritualised  the  sensuous  joys  irf  sight  and  beaiing^ 
or  imanned  ai^tiung  so  exqiiisite&  beamtifaL 

(b)  (%rtain  of  thetales  wfaieh  deal  with  an  idaad 
Elymum  make  it  evident  that  it  was  composed 
not  of  one  but  of  several  islands,  '  tbrice  fifty '  in 
number,  according  to  the  Voyage  Bran-,  thou^di 
this  may  be  a  later  conoepuon.  One  of  these  is 
frequently  described  as  *  t£e  island  of  women  *  or 
'of  ever-Uving  womeiL*  thongfa  in  smne  tnifrf>ni*i" 
^ere  appear  to  be  other  InhaMtanta  also.  Thsas 
women  give  their  favours  to  Bran  and  his  men,  or  to 
Maeldum  and  his  company  ('  Voyage  of  BCaelduin,' 
RCd  z.  63),  and  in  both  voxm  oases  the  number  of 
women  exactiy  equals  that  tA  the  mortal  visitors. 
Similar  'islands of  women*  oocur  in  JfdnAsi* stiU 
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cnrrent  amone  Celtic  peoples,  and  actoal  islands 
were  or  are  stall  called  that  name — Eigg  in  the 
W.  Highlands  (Martin,  Wett  laUt,  London.  1716> 
277),  Groa«ex  off  the  Breton  ooast  (S^billot,  iL  76). 
Similar  islands  of  women  are  known  to  Chinese, 
Japanese,  uid  Aina  folklore  (Burton,  Thousand 
Ntgktt,  Benares,  188501,  x.  :239;  Chamberlain, 
AUm  Folk  TalM.  London,  1888,  38),  to  Greek 
mythology  (Ciroes  and  Calypso's  islands,  cf.  the 
bad  of  tne  Amazons),  and  to  ancient  Egyptian 
eonoeptiona  of  the  fatnre  life  (Maspero,  Hut.  anc. 
dupeupUa  de  FOrieni.  Paris,  1895, 1  183).  They 
were  auo  known  elsewhere,  and  we  may  therefore 
asBome  that  in  making  such  aa  island  a  part  of 
tfaedr  ElyBinm,  tiie  Celts  were  simply  making  use 
of  Mnneuiing  etmimon  to  nniToraal  folk-belief.  It 
may.  however,  owe  somethine  to  the  memory  of  a 
time  when  women  ^erformea  their  ritee  in  secln- 
sim,  a  seolnsion  which  is  perhaps  hinted  at  in  the 
referemies  to  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  island, 
its  inaccessibility,  and  its  disappearance  once  the 
mortals  leave  it  j  to  tiieae  rites  men  may  have  been 
admitted  by  favour.  We  know  that  Celtic  women 
performed  such  rites  on  Uands  (Sbrabo,  it.  iv.  0 ; 
cf.  Floss,  Dtu  Weib,  Leiprig,  1885,  iL  70.  artt 
BiBTH  [Celtic]),  and  Celts,  xiiL  i). 

This  may  have  originated  the  idea  of  an  island 
of  divine  women  as  -part  of  the  Elysium  belief, 
while  it  wonld  also  heighten  the  scnsnons  aspects 
of  that  Elvsinm.  Love-making,  in  effiect.  had  a 
conddersUe  place  in  the  Elyrium  tales.  Its  divine 
inhabitants  sought  the  love  of  mortals,  goddesses 
of  men,  gods  of  women  (of.  tiw  tales  of  Bran, 
Connla,  Oisin,  etc.,  of  Manannan  seeking  the  love 
of  Tuag  IBCel  xvi  152] ;  Mider,  that  of  Etain). 
The  m(Hljd  desired  to  rlnt  Elysium  beoause  of  the 
entioemeuts  of  the  divine  visitant,  regarded  by 
later  Christian  redactors  of  the  tales  as  a  demon 
(see  'Cdehulainn's  Sick-bed.'  D'Arbois,  v.  216). 
On  the  otiier  hand,  the  love-making  which  goes<m 
among  tiie  people  of  Elysitun,  even  in  documents 
edited  by  Christian  scribes,  is  said  to  be  'without 
sin,  without  crime '  (Bran,  g  41). 

le)  Besides  their  beauty,  the  characteristic  of  the 
inhalataatsof  Elysium  wniob  is  emphasixed  in  most 
of  the  tale*  is  thH  thej  are  immortu,  or  ever-living. 
Elynnm  tBTtrma  mWo.  *  tiie  land  erf  the  livinr '^j 
its  people  '  look  for  neither  decay  nor  death  * ;  tncy 
are  eternally  youthful.  The  gsnexal  belief  among 
primitive  races  is  that  death  is  an  aocddent  beftJIing 
men  who  were  naturally  immortal ;  bence  freedom 
from  that  aocident  naturally  chanotwiies  the 
people  of  tho  divine  world.  But.  w  in  many 
mythologies  that  immortality  is  more  or  less  do- 
poident  on  the  eating  or  dri^ring  <rf  smne  food  or 
drink  of  immortality,  so  it  is  in  certain  Celtio  tales. 
Manannan,  in  the  tale  of  Connac,  had  immortal 
swine,  which,  killed  one  day,  came  to  life  the  next ; 
and  with  the  flesh  of  tJiese  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  ImmOTtality  tm.  tJie  TniUiha  Di  Danann. 
This  was  also  eonf  area  Iv  the  drinking  of  Goibnui's 
sJe,  which  either  by  itself  or  with  the  flesh  of  swine 
formed  his  immortal  feast  (O'Grady,  Silva  Oadel. 
ii.  385 ;  O'Cnrry,  Atlantis,  iiL  389).  Besides  con- 
ferring immortality,  the  food  of  the  Other- world 
was  inexhaustible,  toA  whoever  ate  it  found  it  to 
have  precisely  that  taste  which  he  preferred.  The 
fruit  of  certain  trees  of  Elysium  was  also  believed 
to  emfer  immortality  and  other  qualities.  Cdehu- 
lainn's servant,  Laes,  tells  of  150  trees  which  he  saw 
crowing  in  Mag  Mell ;  their  nuts  fed  300  people 
(D'Arbois.  v.  170  ff".).  The  apple  given  by  the 
g^dees  to  Connla  was  inexhaustible,  and  he  was 
still  eating  it  with  her  when  another  favoured 
mortal  visited  Elysiom— Teigue,  son  of  Cian. 
*  "When  moe  they  had  partaken  ox  it,  nor  age  nor 
dimness  oonld  affect  them'  (D'Atmhs,  t.  384: 
O'Grady,  it  885).    Apples,  erlmscm  nute,  and 
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rowan  berries  are  spedfleally  said  to  be  the  food 
of  the  gods  in  the  'Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and 
Grainne  (Joyce,  314).  Through  carelessness  one 
of  the  berries  was  dropped  on  earth,  and  from  it 
grew  a  tree,  three  of  whose  berries  eaten  by  a  man 
of  a  hundred  years  made  him  a  young  man.  To 
keep  mortals  nom  touching  it  they  set  a  Fomorian 
giant  to  guard  it.  With  this  may  be  compared 
the  dragon -guarded  rowan  tree  in  the  tale  of 
Fraoch  (Leahy,  ffsroie  Bomatuxs,  i.  86,  with  many 
variants  elsewhere) ;  its  berries  had  the  virtue  of 
nine  meals,  added  a  year  to  a  man's  life,  and 
healed  the  sick.  At  the  sooroe  of  all  Irish  rivers 
were  supposed  to  grow  hazel  trees  with  crimson 
nuts,  which  fell  into  the  water  and  were  eaten  by 
salnum.  If  these  salmon  were  oanght  and  eaten, 
the  eater  would  obtain  knowledge  and  wisdcmi 
(O'Cmrry,  M<mners  and  CtutoTns,  iL  148).  But 
the  stories  in  which  these  hazels  are  mentioned 
show  that  they  erew  in  Elysium,  and  their  berries 
were  the  food  of  the  gods,  which  a  mortal  might 
not  eat  without  incurring  danger  (BCel  xr.  467 ; 
Windiaoh.  /riacAs  Tsxte.  m.  213).  In  otiier  oases 
the  tteea  of  Elyrium  are  much  nuHo  marvel- 
lous; they  have  silver  brandiei  (Bnm);  they 
have  gfdden  i^les  {Cormae) ;  they  prodnoe  won- 
derful music,  which  sometimeB  oanses  deep  and 
oblivion. 

(d)  As  these  various  nuts  and  fruits  were  prised 
in  Ireland  as  food,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
were  used  to  produce  an  intoxicant,  it  is  obvious 
that  tliey  were,  primarily,  a  magnified  form  of 
earthly  trees.  But  all  such  trees  were  doubtless 
objects  of  a  cult  before  their  prodnoe  was  generally 
eaten ;  they  may  have  been  totem  trees,  and  their 
fruit  eaten  only  occasionally  and  sacramentally. 
If  so,  this  would  explain  why  they  grew  in  the 
Other-world,  and  why  their  fruit  was  the  food  of  the 
gods.  Whatever  man  eats  or  drinks  is  goieraUy 
supposed  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  gods,  like 
the  Hindu  soma.  Miss  Hull  jwinta  out  that,  in 
some  tales,  the  Inanch  of  a  divine  tree  becomes  a 
talisman  leading  the  mortal  to  Elvsium ;  in  this 
resembling  the  golden  bongh  plucked  by  MneaB 
befwre  deaoending  to  the  under  world  {FL  xii.  931). 
But  this  is  not  the  prbnaxy  fonction  of  the  tree. 
On  the  other  hand,  iSi.  A.  B.  Cook  is  of  opinion 
that  the  branch  is  derived  from  the  bnu»^  t>ome 
by  ear^  Celtio  kings  of  the  wood  or  representa- 
tives or  the  Sun-god,  while  the  tree  is  an  imagina- 
tive form  of  the  trees  which  incarnated  a  vegetati<m 
spirit  (FL  xviL  1S8).  But.  agwn,  it  is  the  fruit  of 
the  trees  aa  the  niod  of  the  ffoas  on  iriiioh  the 
greateafc  streea  is  laid  in  all  the  tales.  When 
mortals  eat  it,  it  has  the  effect  of  oonferring 
immortality  upon  tiiem  ^  in  other  words,  it  makes 
them  of  like  nature  with  the  gods,  and  this  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  primitive  idea  that 
the  eating  of  food  given  a  stranger  prodooes 
kinship  with  him.  Hence  to  eat  the  food  of  god^ 
of  ghcwts,  of  fairies,  binds  the  mortal  to  them,  and 
he  cannot  leave  their  land.  Wh«i  Connla  ate  the 
apple,  he  desired  to  go  to  the  Other-world,  and 
oould  not  leave  it  once  be  was  there ;  he  had 
become  akin  to  its  people.  In  the  stories  of 
Bran  and  Oisin,  they  are  not  said  to  have  eaten 
the  divine  food,  but  the  primitive  form  of  the 
tales  may  have  contained  this  incident,  and  it 
would  explain  why  they  oonld  not  set  foot  <m 
earth  unscathed. 

(e)  The  inhabitants  of  Elyrium  are  also  invisible 
at  will — a  true  mark  of  their  divinity.  They  make 
themselves  visible  to  one  person  only  out  of  many 
present  with  him.  Thus  Connla  alone  sees  the 
goddess,  his  father  and  the  druid  with  him  do 
not  see  her ;  and,  when  Manannan  oconea  to  recall 
Fand,  he  is  invisiUe  to  OAchnlainn  and  those  with 
him.  This  agreea  with  what  Mider  says  to  Etain  t 
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*Wa  behold,  and  •»  not  beheld'  (^VliidiMh. 

)  In  most  of  the  tales  of  El^nm,  and  in  other 
storiee  about  the  goda,  a  magical  ouddron  has  a 
promment  plsoe,  as  it  also  has  in  tales  of  aemi- 
nistoricol  peraoniwes.  Saoh  a  veaeel  was  the 
inexhauatifile  cauldron  of  the  god  Di^g^  whioh 
came  from  Marias,  probably  some  oversea  world 
{SObI  zii.  57),  or  the  vat  of  inexhwutible  mead 
deeoribed  in  '  Ciichulainn's  Sick-bed.'  Whatever 
was  pat  into  such  vessels  satisiied  evttcy  oae,  no 
matter  bow  aumeroas  the  oonipany  might  be 
(O'Donovan,  Battle  of  Mag  Rath,  Dnblin.  1892, 
SO).  Such  a  cauldron  was  stolen  by  Ciieholainn 
from  Bfider,  lord  of  the  isle  of  Falga  (the  over-aea 
Elysinm),  along  with  several  cows  {XX  1696) ;  and 
in  what  is  perhaps  another  version  of  this  tale 
he  obtiuns  an  inexhaustible  cauldron  from  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Scath  (Hull,  Cuch.  Saaa, 
284).  Similarly,  in  the  Welsh  poem  called  "The 
Spoils  of  Annwfn,'  Arthur  steak  a  cauldron  from 
Annwfn ;  its  rim  was  encrasted  with  pearls,  roioes 
issaed  from  it,  it  was  kept  boiling  by  the  breath 
of  nine  maidens,  it  woold  not  boil  a  coward's  food 
(Skene,  Four  AneUnt  Books  of  IVates,  i.  266).  In 
the  Welsh  story  of  Taliessin  we  learn  how  Te^d 
Voel  and  Cemdwen  lived  in  the  midst  of  luce 
(i.e.  '  the  Land  under  Waves Their  son 
was  so  ogly  that  Cerridwen  resolved  to  boil  a 
oanldron  u  science  and  inspiration  for  him.  For 
a  year  and  a  day  it  must  boil  till  'three  drope  of 
tbe  grace  of  inspiration '  were  yielded  hv  it.  Gwion 
was  set  to  stir  it,  and  by  accident  obtained  the 
inspiration  himself  (Guest's  Mabinogion,  Xxmdon, 
1838.iii.  321f.).  Finally,  in  the  story  of  Branwen, 
daughter  of  Llyr,  her  brother  Bran  gave  to  the 
Idng  (rf  Ireland  a  oanldiDn  into  which  if  any  slain 
man  were  thrown,  he  would  be  restored  to  Afe  the 
next  day.  The  cauldron  had  been  given  to  Bran 
by  two  bdn^,  a  man  and  woman,  who  came  out 
ot  a  lake  ('Xjand  under  Waves')  (Lotii's  Mabin. 
L  65).  The  three  properties  of  the  cauldron — 
inexliaastibility,  inqnration,  regeneration — ^may 
be  summed  up  in  one  word,  ferfiility;  and  it  is 
Mgnificant  that  tiie  god  with  whom  sooh  a  osuldron 
is  expressly  associated,  Dagda,  should  be  a  god  of 
fertility  (see,  further,  Celts,  §  v.).  But  we  have 
just  Been  it  associated,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
goddeeses, — Cerridwen,  Branwen,  the  woman  of 
we  lake,— and  perhaps  this  may  iKKbt  to  an  earlieor 
cult  of  fertility  awociated  witn  goddesses,  and 
later  transferred  to  a  ^^od.  The  eanldnm  as  a  re- 
generator would  be  significantly  oonnected  with 
a  goddess,  since  woman  as  the  fruitful  mother 
early  suggested  to  man  the  idea  of  the  fruitful 
Earth.mother,  who  was  also  frequently  a  goddess 
of  love.  Elton  had  already  concluded  that  Branwen 
was  a  goddess  of  love  {Onennt  of  Bnglith  Hittory, 
London,  1882,  p.  291).  The  cult  of  fertility  waa 
usually  associated  with  or^jiastio  and  indisorimi- 
nate  love-making,  and  it  is  not  impoaaiUe  that 
tiie  cauldron  may  have  svmboUxed  fertility,  like 
the  Hindn  yoni.  Again,  tne  slaughter  and  cooking 
of  animals  were  usually  regarded  as  sacred  acta 
in  primitive  life.  The  animals  were  cooked  in 
euormons  cauldrons,  which  were  found  as  an  in- 
variable part  of  the  fumitore  of  every  la^e  Celtic 
bouse  (Athen.  iv.  34 ;  Died.  Sic.  v.  28 ;  Joyce,  Soe. 
Mi»t,,  London,  1903,  ii.  124).  The  quantities  of 
meat  which  they  contained  may  have  suggested 
magical  inexhaustibility  to  people  to  whom  the 
cauldron  was  already  a  symbol  of  fertility.  Thus 
tbe  symbolie  cauldron  iA  a  fertility  cult  was  nmged 
with  tiie  cauldron  used  in  Uw  rwigioiiB  alaughur 
and  cooking  of  animal  food.  "The  oanldrcm  was 
used  in  other  ritual  acta,  sacrifice,  divination,  etc. 
(Strabo,  vii.  2,  1,  referring  to  the  Cimri,  but  this 
may  also  have  been  a  Celtic  usage ;  Brehon  Zam, 


L  196 ;  Jnllian,  AdtereAw  *ur  la  rA  ffouLt  Bor- 
deaux, 1903,  44).  Like  the  food  of  men  which 
became  the  food  of  the  gods,  the  cauldron  of  tliis 
world  became  the  marvellous  cauldron  of  the  other 
world ;  and,  as  it  then  became  neoessary  to  explain 
the  presence  of  such  cauldrons  on  earai,  myths 
■me,  telling  of  how  they  had  been  stolea  tarn 
the  divine  luid  In-mortals.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, its  plaoeis  taken  by  an  equally  magic  vessel  or 
cup  stolen  from  aupematuxal  bednes  by  the  heroes 
of  the  Feinn  saga  or  the  heroea  of  Marehen.  Here, 
too,  it  nkay  be  noted  that  the  Graal  Arthuiian 
romance  Has  a£5nities  with  the  Celtic  cauldron. 
In  the  'Conte  du  Graal'  of  pseado-Chrttion,  a 
eup  comes  in  <rf  itself  and  serves  all  nzeeentwith 
food.  This  ia  a  dmple  ocmoeptifm  of  the  Graal ;  in 
other  poems  ita  Bacroeanet  character  is  heightened, 
until  at  last  it  became  the  chalice  in  which  Christ 
instituted  the  Holy  Sacrament.  But  in  certain  of 
ita  qualitiee  it  presenta  an  unmistakable  likeness 
to  the  Celtic  cauldron — it  supplies  the  food  whioh 
the  eater  prefers,  it  givea  pe^tnal  youth.  There 
ia  little  doubt  that  t£e  Graal  is  simply  a  fnaon  of 
the  pagan  Celtio  cauldron  and  the  cbalioe  <rf  oar 
Lord's  blood  (see  Villemaroni,  Oonia  pmuUnru 
des  ancient  BrtUmt^  Paris,  1842;  NnttyX^^wuf  qf 
the  Boly  Grail,  London,  1888). 

(g)  Sensuous  as  are  many  of  these  characteristios, 
they  yet  have  a  spiritual  aspect  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Thus  the  emphasiB  placed  on  the 
beauty  of  the  land,  ita  music,  ita  rest,  ita  peace,  its 
oblivion,  ia  more  spiritual  than  sensual,  while  the 
dwelling  of  favoured  mortals  there  with  divine 
beings  ia  euggeative  of  that  union  with  the  divine 
whi^  is  ofthe  essence  of  all  religion.  Though 
some  who  are  lured  there  seek  to  leave  it,  othen 
do  not  letom,  while  Cddnilainn's  eharioteer  Laes 
says  that  he  would  mter  it  to  the  kingship  of  aU 
Ireland  (Windisoh,  L  219),  and  hu  words  are  else- 
where re-echoed  Laegaire  mac  Crimthainn.  On 
tbe  wliolej  then,  it  may  be  said  that,  of  whatevu 
elements  it  waa  composed,  the  conception  of  the 
Celtio  Elyrinm  waa  the  imaginative  shaping  f>f 
man's  instinctive  kmgiiig  for  peaoe  and  rest.  He 
hardly  expected  to  ontam  these  beyond  the  grave, 
for  th«e  Ofo  went  m  as  hare,  alUiougb  that  nitue 
state  was  one  idikb  had  no  terrors  for  him.  Afew 
(preat  personages  might  reach  Elytf nm  after  death, 
as  an  obscure  passage  in  Plutaioh  (de  De/edu 
Orae.  18)  may  hmt  (see  under  CSLTS,  {  xvi.  $),  but 
it  was  shnt  to  aU  mve  a  fow  foroured  mMtata 
who  mig^t  be  oairied  there  in  lifo^  And  MadUy 
the  hope  that  he  mi^t  be  m  iavoand  of  tb»  bom 
buoyed  up  the  Gett  aa  be  dreamed  over  tbia  dimiat 
Elysinni. 

j.  The  Celtic  Elysium  and  the  ffifta  of  dviUaa- 
tiim. — In  the  opinion  of  the  Celts,  as  of  many  othar 
peoples,  wisdom  and  eolture  beknged  first  <k  all  to 
the  gods,  by  whom  they  were  given  to,  or  from 
whom  they  were  stolen  by,  man.  Examplee  of 
this  have  already  been  found  in  the  tales  in  whidt 
a  mysterioua  cauldron  is  stolen  from  the  Others 
world  (§  6).  It  is  also  hinted  at  in  the  tales  of 
divine  trees  gnarded  from  mortals,  and  in  tbe 
belief  in  the  hazels  of  wisdom  whioh  endowed 
mortals  with  supernatural  wisdom  and  knowledgei 
But  when  men  oame  to  dnnealieate  animals,  it 
waa  believed  in  ooorse  of  time  that  tbe  knowledce 
of  domesticataott  or,  more  usually,  the 
themselves  had  come  from  the  goos ;  only,  in  this 
case,  the  ammala  were  of  a  mafical,  snpan^oial 
chaiaoter.  Such  a  belief  underlies  l£e  etoriei, 
already  referred  to,  in  whioh  eows  aze  atolen  from 
tiieir  divine  owners  Cdnhnlainn.  hi  tbe  tale  of 
*Kera's  Adventures  in  the  Other -wocld'  (JtOtI 
X.  226),  Nera  obtuns  a  wife  and  several  Idne  from 
tbe  sid  of  Cruaohan ;  and  similarly  Tulchine,  who 
took  a  wife  from  the  Land  ot  Promise^  obtained 
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her  {■▼onrite  oalf  alao  by  intereediiu  wi^  tiie 
ffoddwB  Momgan  (Stokes,  JtCU  xtL  @).  In  tiie 
Jfu&HM^rHM  (Loth,  i  122  ff.)  tiie  swine  nven  to 
Frrderi  by  Aiawn,  king  of  Ann  win,  and  mtherto 
nnlmown  to  man,  are  stolen  from  him  by  Gwydion, 
Pryderi  being  the  son  of  Pwyll,  a  temporary  long 
of  Annwfn  (83),  and  thenlraw,  perhaps,  orinnally 
<m«  of  the  lords  of  Elyanm.  But  thoni^  thia  raid 
was  saooesBfol.  the  poem  of  *  The  Spdls  of  Annwfti  * 
•m,  *  Stoat  was  the  priaon  of  Qweir  in  Caer  Sidi, 
Thnmgh  the  apite  of  Pwyll  and  Pryderi,  No  one 
before  him  went  into  iL*  Gweir  is  probably 
identical  with  Gwydion  (Rhys.  Hib.  Ltd.  SSO), 
and  this  poem  may  then  refer  to  another  versi^Hi 
tiie  myth  in  which  the  hero  was  muaooeesfnl, 
and  was  drained  a  prisoner  in  Elysium,  to  wliieh 
imprisonment  the  later  blending  of  Annwfn  with 
Hades  f^ve  a  doleful  character.  In  tiie  Triadt 
(Loth,  IL  215),  Gweir  is  one  of  the  three  paramoont 
prisoners  of  Britain.  There  is  also  rwerenoe  In 
a  late  Welsh  MS  to  a  white  roebuck  and  a  pappy 
(la  the  Triadt  [Loth,  U.  250]  a  biteh.  a  roebacl^ 
and  a  lapwing),  which  were  stolen  by  Amathaon 
from  Annwfn,  and  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Goden 
between  Arawn  and  Gwydion.  In  this  battle  Bran, 
fighting  on  the  side  of  Arawn,  ooald  not  be  van- 
qnished  until  Gwydion  had  gaesaed  his  name 
(Myvyrian  Arch.,  London,  1801,  L  167).  The 
intarodnction  of  the  name-tabu  proves  stoir 
to  be  archaic  In  some  oi  these  tales  the  ».wimw 
are  transferred  to  earth  by  a  diTine  orsemi-divine 
b^ng,  inwfaomwenu^seeaneariyCeltiooaltan- 
hero.  The  tales  thenuwlTes  are  Mtenuated  forma 
of  an  earlier  series  of  m^jiha,  which  probably 
showed  how  all  domestic  animals  were  at  first  the 
property  of  the  ^ods.  An  echo  of  theee  is  still 
preserved  in  Marehen  descrilnng  the  theft  <rf 
magical  cattle  from  fairiea.  In  tha  most  primitive 
form  of  tiie  myths  the  theft  was  doabtTeas  from 
the  under  world  of  the  gods  of  fertility,  whioh  was 
also  connected  with  the  place  whither  the  dead 
went.  But  when  the  gods  were  also  located  in  a 
distant  Elysium,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  tales 
ahonld  tell  how  the  theft  was  connected  with  that 
{■ivoff  laud  rather  than  with  the  land  of  nndov 
earth  divinltieB.  But  in  n«ther  case  was  the 
theft  from  gods  of  death,  but  from  gods  ctf  life 
and  fertility  with  whom  all  man's  bleanngs  were. 
So  far  as  the  Irish  and  Welsh  tales  are  oonoraned, 
the  thefts  seem  to  be  mainly  from  Elysium. 

&  The  lords  of  Elniani. — In  Irisn  aooounts  of 
the  Hd  world,  the  goa  Dagda  appears  to  have  the' 
■apremacrr,  which  was  wrested  from  him  later  by 
the  Bfao  Oc.  But  in  a  probably  later  yeniim  we 
learn  that,  Dagda  being  dead,  Bodb  Deaig  divided 
the  tid  among  the  gods,  and  Manannan  nve 
them  the  gift  of  immortality  (see  Celts).  But 
in  tales  of  the  ttd  world,  each  owner  of  a  ttd  is 
accounted  lord  of  that  particular  tid,  which  for  the 
time  being  eclipses  all  others.  The  one  great  under 
world  of  gods  of  fertility  has  now  become  a  world 
of  mauv  underground  ttd.  In  Welsh  tradition 
the  lord  of  Annwfn,  wherever  it  is  situated,  is 
Arawn,  but  his  claims  are  contested  by  a  rival. 
In  Irish  tradition  Manannan  mac  Lir  is  associated 
with  the  over-eea  world  or  with  the  'Land  of 
Promise,'  while  Elysium  itself  is  called  '  the  land 
of  Manannan'  in  the  Vovage  of  Bran.  Manannan 
was  ^bably  a  god  of  the  sea,  and  it  vas  easy  to 
associate  the  over-aea  world,  '  aronnd  which  sea- 
horses ((.«.  t^e  wares,  the  god's  mythic  steeds) 
olisten,'  with  him.  But,  s«ain,  as  uiis  land  lay 
towards  the  setting  son,  antTin  some  of  its  aspects 
mayhavebeensuggiasted  by  theglorieaof  tlie  sunset, 
tiw  ann-god  Log  waa  also  aasomated  with  it.  Bat 
b*  liaidfy  takes  the  |daoe  of  Bfanannaa  %  he  oonies 
fnm  Mfuiannan's  land,  with  Manannan'a  sons  and 
nuned  with  his  weapons,  to  ud  the  gods,  but 


Manannan  still  Tenudna  l«d  of  Shrtiom  (Jojoe, 
<ndCaU.BomameM,Vl). 

9.  Ely^nm  and  Paradiae.  —  While  the  talea 
already  dealt  with  are  mainly  re-monldinn  of 
earlier  pagan  orisinals,  which  may  have  oeen 
handed  down  oruly,  or  are  based  upon  the 
materials  of  pftgan  belief  th«y  have  m  many 
wa^  been  influenced  by  C^iristian  ideas,  altboagh 
their  main  inddenta  are  purely  pagan.  But  in 
another  class  of  tales,  which  may  nave  had  pagan 
originals,  the  Elysium  conoeption  recurs,  and 
finally  ends  in  becoming  the  Christian  paradise 
or  Heaven.  Theee  are  the  Imrama,  or  *  voyages,' 
of  which  that  of  Maeldoin,  found  partly  in  the 
11th  cent.  Lebor  na  hUidre,  and  in  complete  form 
in  14th  to  10th  oent.  MSS,  still  moves  in  a  pagan 
atmosphere.  Here  the  voyage  is  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  revenjge ;  but  the  travellers  reach  a 
nnmoer  of  strange  islands  unpeopled,  or  peopled 
by  men  and  women,  by  animals,  or  by  monsters. 
Cme  island  closely  resembles  the  Isle  01  Women  in 
the  pagan  Elysium.  Besides  the  Isle  of  Laughter, 
found  also  in  Bran,  there  is  an  Isle  of  Weeping, 
and  in  this  we  approach  the  idea  of  a  place  of 
penitence.  Another  island,  guarded  hy  a  fiery 
rampart,  is  peopled  by  beautiful  human  bdngs 
feaating  and  singing— «n  approach  to  the  Christian 
paradise.  The  lalea  of  Weeping  and  Laughter  are 
also  found  in  the  Imram  hua  Gmra,  where  also  is 
the  island  of  the  Miller  of  Hell,  mentioned  simply 
as  a  Duller  in  Maelduin.  Thus,  evm  in  Maddwn 
tJie  ate  the  pagan  materials  la  Indetenninate, 
and  tiie  Elysium  oonoeptions  have  become  vague. 
Elsewhere,  as  in  the  Voyagt  of  Sntdgvt  and  Mae 
Biagla,  the  journey  is  undertaken  as  a  pilgrimage, 
and  the  Christian  atmosphere  is  more  pronounced. 
One  island  has  become  a  land  of  intermediate  state, 
and  in  it  dwell  lElijah  and  Enoeh  and  a  multitvda 
of  otiiers  'without  rin,  without  wiekedneu,*  wait* 
ing  for  the  day  of  judgment  Another  iuand  is 
nothing  less  tnan  the  Christian  Heaven  viewed 
from  an  ecclesiastical  standpoint.  Finally,  in  the 
Voyage  of  Brandan  the  pa^an  elements  have  prac- 
tical^ disappeared :  there  is  an  iaiand  of  Hell  and 
an  idand  wmdi  is  the  Christian  paradise  or  Heavoi. 
In  these  /mrama,  the  number  of  islands  visited 
may  be  compared  to  the  thrice  fif  t^r  islands  ot  Bran, 
whether  this  be  a  later  conception  of  the  pagan 
Elysium  or  not ;  the  old  idea  of  a  mortal  lured 
thither  by  a  goddess  has  disappeared,  and  the 
voyage  is  undertaken  for  a  specific  purpose— 
reven^  or  a  pilgrimage.  Another  series  of  tales, 
in  which  a  visit  is  paid  to  Hell  and  Heaven  in  a 
visicm  {Adamnan't  Viiion,  TKt  Tidingt  of  Doomt- 
daiy,  ete.),  are  purely  Chrutian  products,  but  it  is 
remarkame  that  the  joys  of  heaven  are  described 
in  terms  of  the  pagan  Elysiam.  There  is  un- 
imaginable beauty,  music,  absence  of  sickness, 
of  pain,  of  death ;  there  is  no  age,  decay,  or  labour, 
l^e  whole  description  of  heaven  baa  a  sensuous, 
material  aspect  whiob  reflects  that  of  the  old 
pagan  stories.  In  the  latter  text  there  are  two 
heus  ;  besides  heaven  there  is  a  place  for  the  honi 
non  vaide  which  corresponds  to  the  island  where 
dwell  Enoch  and  Elijah  m  the  Voyage  of  Snedgvt. 
The  conception  of  tlus  island,  which  is  not  heaven, 
may  be  borrowed  directly  fnnn  the  pagan  paradise. 
The  connexion  of  the  pagan  Elysium  with  the 
Christian  paradise  is  also  seen  in  the  title  of  TVr 
Taimgiri,  '  the  Land  of  Promise,'  which  is  applied 
to  the  heavenly  kingdom  or  to  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  ana  honey,  as  in  glosses  (7th  or  8th 
cent.)  on  He  6",  where  rtgnwn  codorum  is  ex- 
plaiiaed  aa  Hr  taimgiri,  or  He  4*,  where  Canaan 
u  so  called,  and  notably  <m  1  Co  10*,  where  the 
heavenly  lud  is  called  Mr  taimgin  isma  mM», 
'the  land  of  pronuse  of  the  living  ones':  thus 
appanntiy  equalling  it  with  tho  tlr  na  mMo  td 
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'Connla's  Yc^age.'  If  tir  taimgiri  vu  not 
alxeady  a  title  of  the  pa«an  Elysinm,  it  was  now 
applied  to  it  in  seTeraT  instaaoes  through  the 
innuence  of  this  identification. 

Sea  Zlmmw,  'BrendAn'a  Meerfahrt,'  £DA  xxzilL  "Bm 
Zmmma  of  Siwcbnif,  IfMlduin,  uid  Oan%  ».n  edited  uid 
tnuuUted  Btokefl  in  RCtl  U.,  x.,  xlv.  Adamnan't  VUion  to 
«dit«d  uid  tniulftted  by  Stokes,  Oftlcutte,  ISM :  ot.  0. 8.  Bcwwell, 
IrUh  PreeuTtor  <tf  Dants,  London,  1S08 ;  the  Tidingt  Dooma- 
day  !■  io  RCel  Iv.  243.   Of.  klso  ohB.  4  u>d  S  ol  NuR's  Bran. 

lo.  Elysium  in  later  folklore. — Most  of  the 
aspects  of  the  pt^an  Elysium  re-appear  in  folk 
belief  almost  unchanged.  The  under  or  tid  world 
is  now  fairyland;  moond^  forte,  and  raths  are 
fairy-dwellingB  into  which  mortals  are  sometimes 
inveigled,  and  where  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  earlier  divine  world  are  found — magio  lapse 
of  time,  marvellous  beauty,  magical  properties. 
Similarly  a  marvellons  over-sea  land  in  still  a 
oommonid^  of  Celtic  Meirehen  and  Celtic  belief. 
Tlr  na  nOg  is  still  a  Uving  reality  to  the  Celt. 
Within  that  fabled  land  are  Uie  msvtio  and  magic 
tMngB  of  folk-tale— the  fountain  ot  yonth,  healmg 
balsams,  life-girine  fruite.  It  is  peopled  by  mar- 
vcUonsly  beautifuFwomen,  or  it  is  connected  with 
fury  folk.  Sometimes  it  is  visible  only  to  favoured 
persons,  or  it  is  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  and  comes 
to  the  surface  onl^  at  intervals.  But  in  whatever 
form  it  is  found,  it  is  obviously  linked  on  to  the 
actual  ElvBinm  of  the  pagan  Cdtio  world. 

In  tlM  Ilui  cent.  IiUt  dooumenta,  from  which  our  faunriedge 
ot  Xlndom  to  mainly  dnwn,  and  which,  of  course,  implv  » 
remote  aatiqai^  for  the  mkterl«l  of  the  t»lee,  the  Ha  world  to 
■tlU  the  world  of  divbie  being*,  Uioarb  Umm  axe  begiiuiiaic  to 
Mnune  the  tndtt  of  felrj  folk.  But  probeUf  emong  ua  peoido 
themMlree  the  chaoge  bad  alraedy  been  nude,  mnd  the  M 
worklwM  limply  tairrUod.  In  Wales  the  mme  change  had  early 
taken  plaoe,  as  Is  witneaaed  by  the  story  of  BUdwus  enticed  by 
two  small  peimle  into  a  sabterraoean  laliyland.  TUs  to  fully 
told  by  Qirmldua  Cambransto  (IHn,  Comb.  L  81  For  the  over- 
aea  fa&yland  see  J.  F.  OamplieU,  Popntar  Tain  tJu  Wett 
Siahkmdt,  Lmdon,  1860-02 ;  HaoDou^,  and  Hero 

Tata,  London,  1881 ;  Howelli,  Cambrian  Supentitioru,  Upton, 
ISn ;  fMblUot,  fM-Un  ^TFraiUf,  Park,  IflM.  U. ;  Kennedy, 
^gMdwy  FkUoM,  LoBdo^  18M;  or  any  ooUeation  of  Oemo 

Imaunta— fbwiiktloM  or  epitomes  ct  most  of  tlie  texts 
nlattng  to  Hm  (Hber« world  wlU  be  found  in  Windisch  and 
Stokes,  /rtwA«  TacU,  Lelpiig,  1880-1900 ;  D'Arbois  da 
InbiOiivllK  CM<f»  A  £«Mn&Hrs  CM.  U.,  Park,  1884;  S.  H. 
O'Cradyr^va  GatUUoa,  1892 ;  JOTCe.  Old  CWUo  £ai>iafioM>, 
London.  18H :  A.  Ntitt  and  K.  SCmr,  Foyov*  oT  Brm, 
London,  1896 ;  Rhys,  Cettie  ffeatAmdm,  Lradcn,  U88,  Af 
ttMrtaM  Legmd,  Oxford,  1801 :  A.  H.  Lnalw,  HmOi  Bammm 
o^/nfond,  London,  1006;  B.H11II,  'The  Idea  of  Hades  in  Irtoh 
UtenAore,'  FL  JtvllL  1907.  J.  A.  MACCULLOCH. 

BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Greek  and 
Boman).—!.  Greek.— In  the  Homeric  poems  the 
gods  alone  are  immortal.  Nowhere  in  the  older 
s^ta  of  the  poems  is  immortality  an  attribute  of 
man.  Complete  life  for  him  exists  only  on  earth 
and  in  the  light  of  the  snn,  and  only  witn  the  com- 
plete nnion  of  soul  and  body.  When  separated 
from  the  body,  the  soul  passes  out  of  this  world  into 
a  stiadowy,  powerless  existence,  which  is  nowhere 
expressly  stated  to  be  eternal.  The  idea  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  i.e.  an  abode  of  bliss  npon  earth, 
where  life  is  continued  in  full  vigonr  without  the 
sharp  severtuice  between  sonl  and  body  which 
death  requires,  is  an  attempt  to  find  a  more  com- 
forting solution  of  the  problem  of  an  after-life. 
A  solution  so  naive  does  not  long  remain  an  article 
of  belief  in  Greece  except  among  the  ignorant 
vulgar.  In  the  history  of  nB^xm  tite  idea  is 
absorbed  by  the  bdief  in  immortally,  whidi  was 
soon  fostered  in  Greece  under  the  influence  of  im- 
ported mystical  tenets  and  of  philosophic  systems 
founded  upon  them.  Theearthlybliss,  whichatbest 
could  be  attained  only  by  the  favoured  few,  is  trans- 
muted into  the  heavenly  bliss,  which  is  promised 
after  death  to  all  who  have  lived  uprightly.  In  the 
hiatoiy  of  literature  the  idea  survives  as  a  beauti- 
ful ftmcy  which  is  cherished  1^  poets  and  often 
serrea  in  later  timea  aa  a  basis  rar  the  romantio  re- 


oonstjuotiona  of  human  sodetjr  in  which  the  Greeb 
found  a  melancholT  oonsolaUmi  for  some  of  the 
darkest  periods  in  tneir  national  life. 

z.  Sonm;  Sesiod,  and  the  Epic  cycle. — In  Homer, 
as  the  gods  alone  are  immortal,  so  they  alone  can 
confer  immortality.  Their  favourite  heroes,  always 
of  divine  descent,  have  soch  immortality  conferred 
upon  them  1^  tiie  drinking  of  nectar  <»  the  eating 
of  amlmda,  and  are  thereupcot  translated  dther  to 
heaven  or  to  an  earthly  oaradlae  such  as  the  Elvsian 
plain.  The  moat  atiilcinff  instance  of  suco  an 
earthly  translation  is  to  ba  seen  in  Od.  iv.  661, 
where  Proteus  prophesies  to  Menelaus : 

'Bnt  It  to  not  thy  destiny,  O  Henelaus,  eJUU  2«iif,  to  die 
and  meet  thy  fate  In  hors»;paaturing  Argoa.  The  immectal 
gods  will  send  thee  to  the  ElVsian  plain  and  the  verge  of  the 
world  where  Ur-hsired  Bhaosmanthya  dwells,  where  life  to 
eadestforman.  No  anow  falls  there,  nor  any  rident  storm,  nor 
nln  in  any  time ;  but  Ocean  ever  sends  forth  the  clear,  ihrfll 
blast  of  the  West  wind  to  refresh  mankind ;  teoow  (Aou  itoit 
B*t»n  to  wV*  and  th»g  count  tAa*  to  ft*  aon-itt-iaw  to  Xmn.' 
(Ot  Eur.  i/rf.  W76ff.). 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  Elymam  is  on  earth 
and  not  in  Hades.  It  is  the  oonnteipart  of  Olympus, 
the  mountain-home  of  the  gods,  described  in  almost 
the  same  words  in  Od.  vL  43-45.  Further,  Mene- 
laus is  not  beatified  as  a  reward  for  his  merit*. 
Like  Rhadamanthys,  he  is  of  kin  to  Zens.  The 
blissful  existence  in  Elysium  which  ia  conferred  by 
the  gods  upon  their  kin  ia  an  exceptional  privil^e, 
exactJy  pairallel  to  the  eternity  of  pain  which  they 
inflict  upon  their  enemi«a  in  £S«boe(0(^  xL  ff76fil}. 
The  oonoeption  of  Elyuum  in  Hmner  is  poetical 
rather  tiian  reU^ons.  The  faeroea  who  have  paaaed 
thither  exert  no  influence  upon  tiie  world  of  men 
that  they  have  left  bdiind.  The  gods  transfer  to 
them  none  of  their  own  [irerogatives  save  im- 
mortality. The  oonception  is  an  extension  of  the 
other  ideals  of  blissful,  thou^  mortal,  existence 
that  are  fotmd  io  Homer— chiefly  in  the  (kh/rngt 
which  is  permeated  by  a  ^peaceml  spirit  cuuae- 
teristio  of  men  who  have  enjoyed  undisturbed  quiet 
long  enough  to  value  it,  and  loreign  to  the  nuutial 
temper  of  tiie  Iliad.  Of  snch  ideals  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  idyllic  lands  of  Phsada  {Od.  viL  81), 
of  the  island  of  Syrie,  the  home  of  Eunueua  {Od. 
XV.  403),  and  idyUio  peoples  snch  aa  the  Atua 
(il.  xiiL  6)  and  Ethiopians  {II.  I  423). 

This  enchuiting  fancy  of  an  earthly  pandiss 
became  an  integral  part  of  Greek  tiionght  once  it 
had  been  incorporated  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
common  pmple  of  Greece  were  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  '  translation '  in  the  worships  of  such  heroes 
as  Amphiaraos  and  Trophonios,  who  had  passed, 
whUe  yet  aliv^  to  a  lue  below  the  earth.  The 
'transition*  of  heroea,  so  rare  in  Homer,  is  of 
common  ooonrrence  in  the  poet-Homeric  Epic.  In 
the  Cypria,  Iphigeneia  is  rescued  by  ArtemiB, 
carrieo  to  the  land  of  the  Tanri  and  rendered  im- 
mortal (Proclus  in  Epicorum  Qrase.  Fra^.,  ed. 
Kinkel,  p.  19).  In  the^thiopi*,  Memnon  is  trans- 
lated by  his  mother  Eos  to  ner  home  in  the  East 
and  made  Immortal  by  Zeus  at  her  request  {tb. 

S.  33).  In  the  same  poem,  Achilles  ia  saved  from 
eath  by  Thetis  and  conveyed  to  the  ma^c  island 
of  Leuke  {ib.  p.  34).  In  the  TeUgonda,  the  latest 
of  snch  Epics,  Telegonns,  the  son  of  Odysseos  aod 
Circe,  brings  the  bodies  of  Penelope,  Odysseus, 
and  Tdenutchos  to  his  motiier,  who  confers  im- 
mortality apon  tbraa  in  her  home  in  Jfaea  {ib. 
p.  68). 

Thus  far  the  idea  of  an  earthly  paradiae  is  de- 
veloped at  the  wilt  of  each  particular  poet  The 
fortunate  heroes  have  no  common  home,  but  are 
transferred  to  magio  lands  which  are  alike  in  no- 
thing else  save  that  they  are  beyond  mortal  ken. 
The  various  strands  of  nncy  are  woven  tt^ether 
into  a  oonaistent  whole  by  Heuod,  in  whose  poona 
we  meet  with  the  exiuression  'The  Isles  of  the 
Blest 'for  the  first  time.  In€>p.<«J>i.  170  £,  after 
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th«  description  of  the  three  races  of  Gold,  of  Silver, 
and  of  Bronze,  follovs  a  fourth  raoe  better  than 
the  race  of  Bronze — the  heroes  or  demigods  who 
fooc^t  at  Thebes  and  at  Tzoy.  Of  these,  some 
dieo^  othns  were  settled  hj  2etu  at  tb»  world's 
end  in  the  Islands  of  the  Mest,  'where' the  earth 
produces  sweet  fruit  for  them  thriee  in  the  year.' 
As  in  Hmner,  they  are  oomidetely  severed  from  the 
world  of  men,  and  have  no  influence  upon  it.  In 
Hesiod,  further,  they  are  heroes  of  the  P&st,  their 
tale  is  numbered,  and  no  accessions  to  their  ranks 
can  oome  fnm  the  fifth  degennate  xaoe  that  ia 
now  an  earth. 

a.  Kndar  is  far  removed  from  the  simple  theo- 
logioal  standpoint  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  he  is 
far  too  great  a  poet  and  prophet  to  reject  a  beanti- 
fnl  religions  idea.  He  renders  it  wider  and  deeper. 
WhetlwT  from  penonal  cravicUcHu^  which  had 
l^wn  npm  himaminK  his  repeated  visits  to  Sidly 
smce  477,  or  from  a  desire  to  satisfy  his  Sicilian 
patnms  such  as  Gelo,  EQero,  and  Thenm,  who  were 
hierophants  oi  chthonic  worships,  he  accepts  a 
number  of  the  dogmas  of  Orphic  and  Pythacoreau 
mysticism,  among  which  he  finds  a  place  for  Uie 
popular  belief  in  uie  Islands  of  the  Bleat.  Pindar, 
on  the  one  band,  repreeente  the  traditional  belief 
that  a  full  immortali^  can  oome  only  from  the 
ctmtinned  union  of  sow  with  body,  a  union  to  be 
secured  only  by  Divine  intervention  Ganymede, 
01.  L  44,  X.  104;  Amphiaraos,  01.  vt  14,  Nem. 
ix.  24fi:) ;  but  he  has  also  absorbed  the  belief  that 
the  soul  Lb  no  mere  Dmptlganger  of  the  body  bat 
is  Divine  in  origin  (frag.  181,  'the  likeness  of 
eternity  is  left :  for  t^iat  aEtne  oomes  from  Heaven '). 
It  is  immortal,  bat  oonfined  in  a  mortal  body, 
owing  to  the  'ancient  dn*  (frag.  ISS^  roXaidr 
9tv9o%).  After  the  death  of  the  hrav  it  is  judged 
in  Hades  for  its  deeds  on  earth.  Toe  wicked  are 
condemned  to  Tartarus ;  the  good  pass  to  the  home 
of  the  j)ious  {x&po*  tbat^^).  Only  after  three  lives 
of  ponty  have  been  complied  <Hieartb<0/.  ii  681F.) 
is  the  ancient  sin  atoned  for.  Therenpoi^  in  the 
ninth  year  after  its  last  anival  in  Hades  (see 
Rohde,  Ptyche*,  iL  211),  the  soul  ascends  to  the 
world  above  for  the  iMt  time,  to  become  incor- 
porate in  kings,  heroes,  and  wise  men.  Such  souls 
are  then  freed  from  the  trammels  of  the  earth  and 
find  a  h<mie  in  the  Island  of  the  Blest,  where 
under  the  mle  of  Knmoe  th^  live  in  oommonhm 
with  the  eariier  heroes,  such  as  Peleos,  Cadmus, 
and  Achillea  {01.  ii  86 ;  frag.  133).  Here  the  life 
of  UisB  is  no  longer  an  earthly  paradise  in  the 
eariier  sense.  The  Island  is  in  Owan,  it  is  tone, 
hut  can  be  reached  only  through  imth  and  throng^ 
livee  of  parity  lived  upon  earth. 

3.  There  are  scattered  r^erenoes  to  the  belief  in 
ite  <Hrh|;inal  form  found  in  latw  writers.  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia  are  transferred  to  the  Land  of  the 
Blest  (tuucdfivw  H  atof),  in  Eur.  Baeeh.  1339  ff,; 
Aohilles  and  Diomedes  live  in  the  Island  of  the 
Blest,  according  to  the  scholion  on  Harmodios 
(Bergk,  Carm.  pop.  fr.  10).  According  to  Plato 
{Symp.  179  E),  Achilles  is  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest. 
Others  find  his  home  on  the  Elysian  plain  (Apoll. 
Bhod.  Arg.  iv.  811)  or  in  Lenke  (see  below),  where 
he  has  Medea  to  wife,  aooording  to  Ibyons  the 
melic  poet  of  the  6th  cent.  (aeAol.  ApolL  Bhod.  iv. 
814),  or,  according  to  others,  Iphigeneia  (Antoninus 
Liberalis,  87)  or  Helen  (Paasantas,  iiL  1«.  11-13). 
For  farther  referenoes  aee  Bohd^  PqwAs',  ii.  869, 
notes. 

A  niJve  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  dlseover 
these  fortunate  lands  long  continued.  The  m<wt 
striking  instance  is  the  resolve  of  Sertorins  to  sail 
for  the  Atlantic  isles  in  the  search  for  happiness 
(Pint  Sert.  8.  9;  Sallust,  Hitt.  I  frag.  102, 
Manrenbrecher).  Geographers  often  placed  them 
in  the  unknown,  and  tnerefore  n^stenons.  West, 


where  (aldn  to  them  in  idea)  was  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  with  its  golden  apples  01  immortality 
(cf.  Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi,  BeraUles^,  ii.  129; 
Eur.  Sippol.  732  £}.  They  are  in  West  Africa, 
according  to  Strabo,  L  8,  iii.  160,  and  Hin.  AVvi. 
202£  Othen  placed  them  in  the  centre  of  li^a 
(Herod.  iiL  26)  or  in  the  Antipodes  (cf.  Serv.  ^n. 
vL  632).  The  home  of  Diomedes  was  foond  in  the 
Tremiti  islands  in  the  Adriatic  (Strabo,  vi.  283, 284). 
Lenke,  the  isle  of  Achilles,  was  placed  in  the 
Enxine  (Alcens,  48^ ;  Find.  Ntm.  iv.  49 ;  Enr. 
Andr.  ISSSC,  ^  T.  420),  at  the  month  of  the 
Danube  (Pans.  iii.  1ft.  11),  and  was  connted  as  one 
of  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  (ol  Plin.  SN  iv.  93, 
'  Insula  Achillea,  eadem  Lenoe  et  Maoaron  dicta'). 
Similar  legendary  lands  are  idaced  near  the  Indiui 
Ocean  (cf.  Aristophanes,  Av.  144;  iBsch.  frag. 
19j^  Nanok).  For  further  attempts  see  Hesyohine 
«.«  ' Lesbos,* and Snidas ' lUodos.'  Aparo^y 
of  the  belief  will  be  found  in  Ludan's  F«ra  EutoriOf 
iL  6  fi".  The  inscriptions  containing  referenoes  to 
the  Elysian  plain  and  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  may 
be  consulted  most  oonvenientiy  in  G.  Kaibel's  J^t- 
grammata  Oraeca,  exlapid^nu  coUsefa,  Berlin,  l£t78. 
Bat  here  it  is  no  queetion  of  eartlily  bliss,  11m 
Blessed  Isles  {JEp.  649.  2),  the  Elysian  plain  {Sp. 
414.  8),  the  xwpot  t69tp4wr  {Int.  Or.  mar.  JBg.  L 
141),  are  not  of  this  world,  butonly  testify  to  a  life 
heyvnd  the  grave  to  which  the  righteons  can  aspire. 
The  Epigram  on  Bq^^Ua,  the  wife  of  Herod ee 
Atticns  (1046.  8),  iu9'  tip^lfi^  w4ntrrtu  A*  uMKdpam 
rfyiwaa  foa  Kf>6rot  twBoffCKtAei.  is  merely  a  literary 
adaptation  of  the  older  belief. 

4.  The  Bomanee  writers. — The  best  aooount  oi 
these  will  be  found  in  Bohde'stiifriMiAueAs  .Soman', 
pp.  178-260).  The  political  downfall  of  Qreeoe, 
which  began  In  the  4th  cent.  B.O.,  and  the  wide- 
spread disastera  which  accompanied  it,  led  men  to 
seek  relief  from  the  hopelessness  of  [veeent  a^dra 
in  the  freedom  of  fanciful  speculations.  Social 
reformers,  whether  politicianB  or  philosophers,  em< 
bodied  their  ideas  in  sentimental  romances— a 
loaneh  of  literatore  wlueh  developed  natorally  oat 
of  the  old  ssgss  {«.g.  the  tale  of  the  Aigonants)  and 
the  stories  orfaniloas  adventure  and  etmiographical 
curiosities  which  had  long  beenjrapnlar  in  Greece. 
As  early  as  Solon  we  find  a  oomic  description  of  a 
land  of  good  tilings  (Bergk,  Poeta$  Ljfriei*,  frag. 
88).  Bnt  the  first  serious  philoso^iiasl  romance 
otmies  from  Plato,  who  portravs  his  ideal  oi  earthly 
perfection  in  the  State  of  *  Atlantis.'  The  gronnd- 

Slan  of  this  is  sketched  in  the  Timtutu  (cf.  esp. 
9  D-2S  E),  and  was  to  be  completed  in  the  Criiicu, 
Theopompns  (c.  333  B.O.}  made  a  similar  attempt. 
In  tiie  eighth  hook  of  his  PhUippiea  he  introduMd 
a  description  of  an  ideal  ooontgr  called  '  Meropis* 
with  its  aties  Jf acAwfiOff  and  Jntse&M — the  first  a 
town  of  warriors,  the  second  the  abode  of  peace 
and  justice.  A  more  philosophic  work  was  '  Tlie 
Hyperboreans*  of  Hecattena  of  Abdera,  a  philo* 
sopner  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  L,  and  a  pnpil  of 
the  sceptic  Pyrrho.  Pyrrbo's  philoeophy  was  lees 
a  theory  of  doubt  than  a  conviction  tliat  t^e  whole 
world  of  tilings  was  unworkable,  and  that  a  calm 
tndifierence  was  the  only  feasible  rule  of  coudnet. 
His  pupil's  romance  on  uie  Hyperboreans,  who  live 
in  the  island  of  Helixoia,  in  the  Northern  Ocean, 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  similar  views. 
Amometos,  a  contemporary  of  the  first  and  second 
Ptolemys,  travelled  ontside  the  range  of  native 
mythology,  and  based  his  romance  of  the  Attaoori 
(Plin.  HNyi.  17,  SMlapon  the  Indian  legend  of  the 
happy  land  of  UttaraJnim,  nortii  of  the  Himalayas 
(cf.  Lassen,  WZKM  iL  68,  64).  Euhemenu  of 
Measana,  the  friend  of  king  Cassander  (c.  306  B.a), 
finds  his  Utopia  in  the  island  of  Panchaia  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  lambalas  (of  uncertain  date,  bat 
earlier  than  the  age  <^  Augnstns)  finds  an  Island 
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of  the  Blest  Dear  the  equator.  The  pc^nlarity 
oi  Bach  romaDces  ia  nmoientij  ahowa  by  the 
tTa>TeBty  of  them  siren  by  Lndan  in  hie  Vera 
ffitteria.  Thar  influence  extended  beyond  Gieeoe, 
sinoe  the  desoriptioa  of  the  EsMnea  in  Joaephva 
{BJ  n.  viu.  11)  is  held  to  ahow  tracea  of  dnek 
colour. 

ii.  Roman.— The  idea  of  an  earthly  paradiae  was 
never  native  to  Roman  thonght.  A  belief  in 
immortality  was  alvays  an  int^^  wurt  of  the 
Boman  religion.  With  the  assarance  of  an  after- 
life in  the  world  of  smritSi  ooloorless  though  it 
night  be,  the  practical  Soman  had  no  need  of  snch 
a  oonception.  Such  referenced  to  the  belief  as  are 
fonnd  in  Latin  literature  are  importations  from  the 
(^«ek:  0.ff.  Plautus,  Trin.  549:  '  Fortnnatorum 
mentorant  inanlas,  Qoo  enneti  qui  aetatem  eff^rint 
eaatestuun^Gonveniajit.'  The  beautiful  description 
in  Horace,  Epoda*,  xvi.  39ff.,  is  suggested  in  all 
probalnlity  by  the  atoiy  of  Sertorins  mentioned 
above.  See  also  Statb  of  the  Dead  (Greek  and 
Boman). 

LmuTuu.— B,  Robda,  Pm^\  %  vote.,  Rralban,  1B9B, 
•sA  DtT  OrUehUeht  Romem\i/ap^,\aoa-.l^  PraUw.OrO- 
ofci««A«jrirtJtof<v<«^ed.aBoba«CB«ai>,1887-M:  Distwlch. 
Stkvia,  Leipzig,  ia»a.  F.  W.  Hall. 

BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Hindu).— The 
Hindus  beluBve  that  there  was,  and  is  still,  aidaoeof 
Uiss  <m  eartii,  a  kind  of  earthly  paradise,  inaeoesa- 
iUe  to  men,  aod  far  far  away  from  our  part  of  the 
earth.  But  the  idea,  frequent  among  many  savage 
tribes  and  some  civilized  peoples,  that  tiie  brave  and 
the  virtaons  go  to  such  a  place  on  their  decease, 
seems  not  to  nave  been  current  in  ancient  India. 
Fot  already  in  the  Rigveda  tiie  abode  of  the  dead 
who  in  life  oave  done  pious  deeds  is  said  to  be  in 
heaven  above,  and,  according  to  the  Atharvaveda, 
the  wicked  receive  their  pnnishment  in  the  hell 
below.*  And  in  later  Sanskrit  literature  heavens 
were  multiplied  to  snob  an  extent  that  the  souls 
<rf  the  deceased  were  amply  provided  for,  and 
required  no  dwdling  place  on  earth  such  as  the 
tsuutds  of  the  Blessed  of  the  ancients.  The  Indian 
belief  in  a  plaoe  of  bliss  cannot  therefore  have  de- 
veloped from  an  earlier  one  in  a  heaven  on  earth ; 
but  we  shall  postpone  our  inquiry  into  the  probable 
origin  of  this  heUef  till  we  have  described  it  in  all 
its  details.  We  must,  however,  define  this  place 
of  bliss  more  accnrately  as  one  believed  to  be  still 
in  existence,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
state  of  bliss  which  obtained  in  the  6<dden  Age, 
when  t^e  whole  eartii,  newly  come  into  existence, 
was,  as  it  were,  all  one  abode  of  the  Bleraed.t  In 
the  Sanskrit  epics,  the  Pur&^as,  and  the  classical 
literature  the  Uttarahtrut  are  regarded  as  the 
Blessed,  and  their  land  as  an  earthly  paradise 
which  is  localized  in  the  far  North. 

X.  Site  of  Uttaraknm.— It  will  be  eonrenioit 
first  to  set  forth  t3ie  Paurapic  opinion  on  the  site 
of  nttaraknm,  since  it  is  the  most  explicit  one. 
According  to  the  Purft^ias,  the  earth,  of  which 
India  forms  part,  is  a  circular  island,  or  rather 
insular  continent,  of  enormous  dimensions,  called 
^ambadvipa.  There  are  six  more  such  islands, 
Dakadvlp&  etc,  which,  however,  are  not  con- 
nected with  our  jpresent  subject.  In  the  centre 
of  JambQdvIpa  nses  Mount  Mem,  84,000  yojaneu 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  whole  con- 
tinent is  divided  by  ux  parallel  mountain  ranges, 
mnning  due  east  and  west,  three  south  of  Mem 
and  three  north  of  it.  The  southernmost  range  is 
the  Himalaya,  and  the  segment  of  the  disc  of  the 
earth  lying  to  the  aonth  of  it  is  Bharatavar^a,  or 
India,  and  some  oonntries  known  to  the  Indians. 

*  A.  lUodoMO.  *y«dio  l^FthologT '  On  Orundriu  dtr  /ndo- 
WiMft«n  FkibA.  und  AUertumtkwa&t\  Stntasbu^,  1897,  p. 
167  fl. 

tSesart  A«ssOTnsW(«LD(IiKUMi)lD  vol.  i.p.  SOOfl. 


The  counterpart  of  Bharatavar^a,  i-e..  the  segment 
to  the  north  of  the  northernmost  range,  Sri^in,  is 
Uttarakum.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  other 
varfoi,  or  strips  of  land  between  the  several  moun* 
tain  ranges,  are  also  inhabited  by  fiibtdons  people ; 
the  model  of  them  all  seems  to  have  been 
Uttarakums.  From  the  positum  of  tiie  country 
of  the  latter  it  is  clear  that  they  were  regarded  as 
the  antipodes  of  men,  if  it  be  allowed  to  apply  this 
term  to  an  aartb  figiued  aa  a  disc. 

In  theBJUtntaPariNin,  adhy.  v.  and  vL,  in  a  part 
of  the  Mahdbharata  of  a  decidedly  Panranic  diar- 
acter,  we  meet  with  a  somewhat  different  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth,  called  here  Sudar^ana  instead  of 
Jambfldvlpa.  The  number,  arrangement,  and 
names  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  the  same  as  in 
the  PuTft^as,  but  the  names  of  some  of  the  var^at 
are  different,  and  thoee  of  the  two  most  northern 
ones  are  omitted.  In  viii.  10,  however,  the  most 
northern  segment  is  called  Airftvata,  not  Uttara- 
kum, which,  by  the  way,  is  also  the  case  with  t^e 
Jains ;  yet  the  excellence  of  the  country  and  the 
happiness  of  tbeinhabitantsof  Airftvata  are  exactly 
like  thoee  of  the  Uttarakums  as  deecribed  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.  In  this  account  (vi.  13}  the  land  of 
the  Uttaraknnu  is  stated  to  lie  at  the  nortiiem 
side  of  Mem,  or  near  tiie  oentra  of  the  disc  of  tim 
earth.  Round  Meru,  we  are  told,  ue  grouped 
four  eMpoM,  lit.  'islands,'  but,  according  to  the 
commentary,  countries  surrounded  by  a  broad 
river;  these  islands  are  Uttarakum  N.,  Bhad- 
rft^va  E.,  JamhadvliM  8.,  Ketnmftla  W.  Hue 
we  must  distinguish,  it  seems,  two  aoooonts ;  the 
Pauranie  aoooont,  whitdi  is  made  the  basis  of  tiie 
description  of  tiie  earth ;  and,  oomlnned  with  iL 
an  older  one,  which  places  Mran  in  the  ocean,  and 
the  four  insular  continent*  round  it.*  Here,  too, 
Jambadvfpa  is  the  abode  of  men,  and  Uttarucnra 
that  of  the  Siddhas. 

What  the  prwaat  irrit«  oonsidezB  the  eariiu  of 
these  two  accounts  la  aetnally  the  idea  underlying 
the  Buddhist  system  of  geography.  There  Hera 
rises  from  the  ocean,  round  it  ue  seven  eoncentrio 
circular  mountain  ranges  separated  from  each  other 
by  ring-shaped  seas,  and  beyond  them,  in  the  vast 
ocean  known  to  men,  are  four  insular  continents— 
Jambddvfpa  S.,  PQrvavideha  E.,  Uttarakum  N., 
and  Apar&god&na  W.  JambQdvIpa,  the  abode  of 
men,  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  Uttaiakuni,  the 
abode  of  the  BleMed  who  lire  1000  yean,  fonus  a 
square.t 

The  Jains,  whose  geography  has  been  developed 
on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  Purflnas,^  also  place 
the  Uttarakums  near  the  centre  of  the  Jambft- 
dvf pa,  between  Oandham&dana  and  Mftlyavat,  two 
spurs  of  Mount  Mem  mnning  N.  W.  and  N.E.S 

In  such  parts  of  the  epics  as  do  not  yet  exhiint 
the  fully  established  system  of  Panranic  geography, 
the  Uttarakums  are  placed  in  the  extreme  Nortn, 
in  the  borderland  of  uie  inhabited  or  known  earth. 
In  the  Digvijayaparvan  of  the  SabhSparvan  of  the 
MahShhdrcUa  (ii.  28)^  Arjnna's  oonqnest  of  the 
northern  countries  is  related.  A^er  having 
passed  the  Hunftlaya  and  the  fabulous  mountains 
Ni^kufa  and  Svetaparvata,  and  having  vanquished 
many  mythical  peof^e,  A^una  reaches  the  north 
of  the  country  Hsrivar^a.  There  he  is  warned 
not  to  proceed  further,  because  the  region  beyond 

*  The  Purtqu  klso  meotilon  those  four  ootmtrlM,  •utwUtating, 
however,  BUmt«  tor  Juiib&dvipa,  Mid  Ukenins  tham  to  tbe 

Stela  ol  ft  lotus  whoM  perioftrp  li  Hoont  Heru.  Sometlmw 
67  Mem  to  be  reguded  m  ooun  tries  in  Il&T|tft  or  tbe  middle 
varfa,  ■ometiinM  u  Ulftoda  iTingofl  tbeooMt  of  Jftmbadripft  in 
the  great  ooeui.  lb*  efforta  vt  ttw  Pur&vaa  to  ezptkin  rcaoH 
In  worae  ooofudon. 

t  C.  F.  KSppen,  DU  RtUgion  dm  BuddMa  md  On  Bnt- 
tUhtmg,  Barlbo,  18G7,  voL  L  p.  £32 1. 

1  TaUv^h-MdJtigama  Sutra,  by  UniisrU,  ch.  UL,  tr.  In 
£DMO,  vol.  Ix. 

I  TaUodrihddhiggjna  Siitn,  ad.  Bibliotiuta  ftiJfaB,  OdcatU, 
lam,  Appendix,  p.  2St. 
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is  that  of  the  Uttarakaras :  '  he  that  en  tare  th  it, 
if  hamaii,  ia  sure  to  periah.'  In  the  B^bn&yatyi 
(iT.  43)  we  meet  with  a  description  of  the  North 
when  the  mookeys  axe  despatched  in  waroh  of 
SUA.  There  many  Mmloiu  moontaina  and  plaoe^ 
which  do  not  form  part  of  the  PauraQic  system  ox 
geography,  are  mentioned.  In  the  Korth  son  and 
moon  cease  to  ahed  light,  and  even  farther  north 
live  the  Uttarakonu.*  Theix  oountry  is  bounded 
by  Uie  Northern  Ocean,  in  which  rise*  Mount 
Soma^ri,  scarcely  aooessibleeTen  to  gods. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  _  of  Pania^io 
geography  during  the  oussical  period  and  some 
oentnnes  before  it,  some  faint  knowledge  of  an 
actual  tribe  of  Uttarakums,  somewhere  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Him&layas,  seems  to  have  oontinued 
even  then.  Lassen  t  has  drawn  attratim  to  some 
Dotioes  in  tbe  Epics  and  classical  writers  where 
the  Uttarakums  are  not  n^;arded  as  a  fabulous 
pec^le.  Important  in  tUa  regard  seems  to  be  a 
IMSBaee  in  the  Vanaparvan  of  the  ifahdbharata, 
ui.  140,  where  the  Uttarakums  are  placed  south  of 
Knilft^a  Mr.  Pargiter,  commenting  on  a  passage 
in  Uie  Mdrkaiufeya  Pvrd^a  t  where  the  (Uttara) 
Knms  ate  mentioned  among  the  people  *who  lest 
aninst  the  Mountains,'  h«  the  f<ulowing  note 
-much  sums  up  the  whole  question  under  dis> 
cnssion: 

'  Tbtj  iMm  to  ban  been  tbe  rtook  trom  wbloh  the  Knrsi  at 
Madhy«de<«  lepuated  off,  for  tbe  period  wh«a  Dbrtuiftni  ad 
PftO^  wen  bora  ie  deecrlbod  u  a  Golden  Age,  In  which  botb 
bnutchae  of  the  Kurua  engKfed  in  bappr  rinlir  (Sdi-F.  dx. 
4SS7-M);  bot  the  wietful  reooaectioiu  <^  tbelr  utdeDt  borne 
ideeUaed  it  afterwards  into  a  bUMfnl  land,  viwre  fancy  gave 
itwU  free  eoope  {B4mi7.,  Ki«k.  xUr.  8C-I1B).  Tbef  Mem 
to  hfcva  oooapled  tbe  uppemioct  nUey  of  tbe  Indue  neu  Iti 
•ouroee,  wltb  lUUiM  Ifing  bevond  (Vmu-P.  oxIt.  710S&-8e) ;  end 
ferrid  bDBcbwUoD  klio  fJaoea  them  olow  to  Uoont  Ueni  on  ite 
north  Me  (Btu«mk-P.  tL  XOT-8,  kod  rlL  SUX  or  in  the  rtwlon 
UulvMm,  tad  declared  men  omild  not  enter  their  eaored  und 
(SabUUP.  xxTiL  mtS).  They  are  deMiribed  ae  Uvlng  in  primi- 
tive happinm,  and  woman  had  tbe  atsMMt  freedom  cbace  (72S, 
4710-18 ;  and  Bbniy.  too.  ott.y 

The  first  mention  oi  the  Uttarakums  is  con- 
tained in  the  Aitareya  BrOAmafta.  In  viii.  14  we 
read :  '  hence  all  people  livins  in  northern  countries, 
Bucb  as  the  Uttarakums,  Uttaramadras,  are  in- 
augurated for  living  without  a  king  (notnl^am), 
andOa]ledVirfti,t.e.'*withoutkinff?''}  Hetethe 
Uttarakums  seem  to  be  a  real  people,  us.  Mie  witli 
which  the  Indians,  at  tbe  time  of  the  Aitanjfa 
Brahma^,  were  actually  acquainted,  or^  at  least, 
of  which  Uiey  had  some  kind  of  positive  know- 
ledge; for  the  very  name  Northern  Kurvi,  and 
the  fadt  that  they  are  menti<med  jointly  with  the 
Northera  Madras,  proves  that  these  peoples  of  the 
North  were  remrded  as  related  by  kinship  to  the 
well-known  Indian  tribes  of  the  Kurus  and  Madras. 
But  the  Uttarakums  were  already  looked  upon 
as  superior  beings,  for  in  the  same  SrOhmema 
(viii.  2S)  it  is  declared  that  Uttarakum  'is  the 
land  of  the  gods,  no  mortal  can  conquer  it.*| 

It  must  be  added  that  Ptolemy  {n.  16)  mentions 
a  monntain,  people,  and  town  of  the  name  of 
Ottorokorra,  which  obviously  stands  for  Uttara- 
kum;  bnt  he  places  Ottorokorra  in  Serica  or  China. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  reason  for  doing  so, 
he  afiparently  regarded  them  m  a  real,  not  a 
mythical  people.  And  so  did  Pliny  (vi.  SO),  who 
mentions  them  under  the  name  of  Attacori,  and 
pUuoea  them  near  the  Phmriand  Tochari.  On  the 
other  band,  many  fables  seem  to  have  been  told  of 
them.    For  Pliny  says :  '  de  iia  privatim  oondidit 

*  Bv«n  tn  later  Panraqio  mjrtba  we  meet  with  tbe  belief  that 
tbe  eiin  doee  not  eblne  io  the  land  of  the  Uttarakumi ;  «.ff> 
Safi]fi&,  the  wife  «f  tbe  Sun,  eaoaped  In  tbe  ah^ie  of  a  mare  m 
order  tha.t  ber  hiuband  might  not  diaoover  bar  (ifortMAte, 
HI  fl.  ;  Mdrkap4na  Pvripa,  oh.  Tt). 

t  ZtiUcAr.  fur  dis  KuHCU 04* MorgtflltHXdn,  vol.  0.  p.  SSff. 

1  See  bi«  tranaiatloa  tbstPorftvft  ia  tiM  AWMAMS/ndfoo, 
GUoatte,  190VP.  MS. 

f  U.  Hmv<  2%i  AUmv*  Bnkmama,  Bcnfasf,  IMS,  voL  fi. 
p.  618. 
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volumen  Amometus,  siont  Hecataens  de  Hyper- 
boreis,'  M^^thenes  seems  to  intend  the  Uttara- 
kums hy  his  Hyperbcffei  *  who  live  1000  yean,  fw 
this  is  Uie  length  of  life  of  t^e  UttaraKunu  M* 
oording  to  the  BnddhistB. 

2.  Description  of  Uttarakum. — The  classical 
passages  about  the  land  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Uttarakum  are  .fiOmdya^  iv.  43  and  Mahd* 
bhUrtUa  VL  7,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  translation : 

In  AAnMlvaaa  it.  48  it  ia  aaid  that  hi  the  farthest  North  aon 
and  moon  at  laat  oeaae  to  abine ;  and  11  Ton  atill  proceed  yen. 
come  to  the  river  SaUodl,  wboae  water,  aoooiding  to  tbe  Bengal 
redaothin  ol  the  text,  turna  into  (too*  tbe  man  who  touchea It. 
'  On  either  bank  of  that  river  grow  reeda,  called  kiokaJui,  which 
carry  tbe  Bleaaed  iSiddhat)  to  tbe  oppodte  bank  and  baofc. 
There  la  Uttarakum,  tbe  abode  of  tbe  ^ous.  watered  by  ktas 
with  golden  lotnaea.  There  are  riven  by  tnonaanda,  bill  of 
leave*  ol  tiie  colour  of  aapphlre  and  lapia  laauli,  and  the  lakca, 
reeplendent  like  tbe  morning  nm,  are  adorned  br  golden  beda 
of  red  lotua,  Tbe  oonntry  all  round  Is  oovered  wltli  coetly 
Jewell  and  predoai  atonea,  with  gay  beda  of  blue  lotuaea  of 
gtdden  petus.  Inatead  of  sand,  round  pearls,  ooatly  Jewels, 
and  gold  form  the  bank*  ol  the  rivers,  wbiob  are  oovered  with 
trees  <rf  predoua  stonea,  tieea  of  gold  abining  Ilka  fire.  Tbe 
trees  alwajrs  bear  flowen  and  touts,  tbey  swarm  srttb  birds, 
tb«y  are  of  a  heavenly  smetl  and  touch,  and  yield  an  dedrea ; 
other  treea  bring  forth  cloth ea  of  various  shapea.  (Bert  we 
omit  four  verses  pranonnoed  spufloaa  (ha  OMnBMirtntOT.l 
All  the  inbaUtaan  do  ptous  daade,  all  are  given  to  Iotsl  all, 
dwelling  togelber  with  &«lr  wivesTitav*  their  derfres  fulfllled. 
There  on*  always  bears  the  aouna  of  eong  and  modo  mixed 
with  gay  langfater,  pleasaot  toallorsatnrea.  Tberela  nooe  wbo 
does  noi  rejoice,  none  whose  deriree  are  not  taUned:  and  every 
day  tboaa  Maasant  quaUttes  grow  briditer.'  The  tut  of  ttaa 
Bmu»1  reoaotioa  Is  Boob  more  detailed,  sad  omtalas  smh 
additions  which  art  out  of  place  there,  but  on  tbt  iriudt  it  It 
In  the  snme  atnin.  Bssldes  tbe  Items  given  above,  there  are 
mentioned  rivttt  iowlng  with  milk  whkfa  iona  a  deposit  of 
boUtd  riot,  and  tfttt  on  wUch  grow  besutUul  maidsiis  aaagliig 
down  trom  tbelr  bnutcbea. 

Ibe  dMOription  of  Uttankani  fat  JToiMMMa  vL  7  rata 
tbns  In  Protm  Ohandr*  Boy^  trambttoa :  'On  tbt  south  of 
(fat  Mil*  Bwnntain  and  tbt  nortbem  side  of  M  era  ara  tbt  tacrad 
Northern  Kuroa,  wblob  are  the  realdeBOe  of  the  Siddhaa.  The 
trees  there  bear  sweet  (rulta,  and  are  always  ooveted  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  AH  the  flowen  (Uwrt)  art  bagrant,  and  the 
frulUoltxoellenttartt.  Some  o<  (be  trees,  agifii,  yield  frtdtB 
aooofdlnic  to  the  iriU  (of  tbt  ptooktr).  Tbert  art,  sgaln,  boom 
other  trees  that  art  caOed  nmk-yieMing.  Hittt  always  yUld 
milk  and  riz  different  Untairf  food  of  tbe  tM(e  of  Amite  Hsalt 
Tbote  trees  also  yield  dotbss,  and  in  tt>elr  fralta  are  onuuntnts 
(lor  tbe  uat  of  man).  Tbt  entire  land  abounds  with  fine  golden 
sanda.  A  pi»tlon  of  tha  region  there,  extremely  delightful,  la 
teen  to  bs  potseasad  of  Um  nKUaoos  of  tbt  raby,  or  of  iba 
IftiollfOrouMrJtwtlsaadgtiiis.  Alltbs  sMtanitbtrtartagiti 
nUt,  and  nowStit  dott  tot  land  btoomt  miry.  Titt  tankt  are 
ofaaraiing,  dtUcfawML  and  full  of  orystal  water.  Tbe  men  bom 
tbert  are  drouMd  trom  tbe  worid  of  the  celestlala  All  ara  of 
purs  Urth,  ana  all  art  haadsont  in  appearaoot.  Ilhart  bw&u 
(of  oppodtt  sexes)  art  bom,  and  the  women  riatinMt  Aptaras 
Inbeauty.  Tbeydrinktbemilk, sweetaamnria, ottbott milk* 
TiakUng  treat  (already  mentionsdL  And  the  (wins  bwn  thort 
(of  oppctitt  sexes)  grow  op  equally.  Both  powfil  of  tqnal 
iMauty,  botb  endued  with  similar  TirtoiM,  and  both  equally 
dresssd,  botb  grow  up  tn  love  like  a  ooiqplt  of  akakraiaim. 
The  people  of  that  oountry  are  free  from  illness,  and  art  always 
obeertoL  Tso  thOBsand  sad  ten  hnodred  years  tbev  live,  and 
never  abandon  one  another.  A  class  of  birds  called  Mdrup^ 
fundsbtd  wltb  tbarp  btakt  and  pottasttd  of  greet  streiqitb, 
teke  them  op  when  dead  and  throw  them  Into  mountain  caves. 
One  more  item  moat  be  added.  In  tbe  following  chapter  it  la 
narrated  that  on  tbt  soath  of  Howit  Hern  tbert  gnm  the 
gigantic  JambA  trta  Budaiteis,  from  which  tbe  name  o< 
Jambidvipa  It  dtrirtd.  ft  touobtt  tbt  very  sUtt,  and  btan 
b-oita  of  Ills  ooblta  dranmfenDoe.  *  In  bllnig  npcm  tbe  earth 
tbeee  fruits  make  a  loud  noitt,  and  (ban  poor  out  a  silvery  Juice 
on  tbe  ground.  That  Juice  of  tbt  Jamba,  btooadng  a  nver, 
and  pamlng  draoltoualy  ramd  Honnt  Hno,  oometb  to  (tbe 
region  of)  tbe  Nortbem  Kama  It  tba  iniea  of  that  trait  la 
quaffed,  it  oonduoet  (o  ptaot  of  mind,  ao  thirst  it  ttlt  tver 
after ;  doorepltude  never  weakena  than.' 

Most  Pnr&nas  ^ve  no  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  Uttarakums,  for  the  number  of  fabulous 

Bioples  inhabiting  the  other  turfu  beyond  the 
im&laya  is  vet7  great  in  the  Purftnas,  and  all 
these  peoples  live  in  a  state  of  happiness  denied  to 
the  human  raoe.t  They  were  in  some  degree  the 
equals  of  the  Uttarakums  who,  though  still  re- 
garded as  the  blessed  race,  lost  something  of  Uie 
interest  originally  attached  to  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  description  of  Uttarakum  in  the 
Mdrka^uteya  Purdiya  $  which  is  apparently  based 

•  Sobwanbeck,  JfsmutAento  IwKca,  Bonn,  18M.  p.  117. 
t8eeJrdr*)ie^iW«ea.tr.p-882-  ;Tr.p.88lt. 
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oa  that  oontained  in  the  punin  of  the  JfaAd> 
Mdmto  given  abore;  WHiiedetaus  added  to  itare 

of  no  im^rtaooe. 

The  pnnoipal  pconts  in  the  abore  aooonnta  of  the 
UttarakuniB  Beem  to  be  the  following.  They  are  a 
race  of  saperior  beings,  called  Siadhat,  neither 
gods  nor  men.  Exempt  from  soffering,  caused 
by  illneBB  OT  old  ag«^  thiongh  tiie  jnioe  of  the 
ndraonlona  Jamba  nee,  they  lead  a  long  life  of 
ha|)pizi6aB  and  Benmial  pleaeures.  and  after  death 
their  oorpeea  are  removed  by  miracnloos  birds  to 
mountain  cavea  Their  coontry  is  situated  fax 
north,  at  tiie  border  of  the  known  world,  and  it  is 
made  inaccessible  to  man  uther  by  its  own  virtnea 
or  by  the  petrifying  river  SailodA  which  encircles 
it.  To  this  picture  the  Mah&bhOrcUa  adds  some 
tnuts  borrowed  from  the  description  of  the  Golden 
Age  f^ven  in  the  Purftiias.*  For  the  Uttaralnims 
are  said  to  feed  on  the  juice  of  milk-welding  trees, 
and  to  be  bom  as  twins,  of  opposite  sexM,  who 
form  a  oonpte,  just  as  was  the  case  with  primitive 
men  in  the  first  kfiayuga.  A  similar  tendency  to 
ascribe  to  the  Uttarakums  the  condition  of  primi- 
tire  mankind  may  be  discovered  in  another  pasnge 
of  the  MahabhiUvUa,\  where  it  is  stated  that 
originally  all  women  had  aexnal  intareonne  with 
whomsoever  thejr  pleased,  and  that  thia  ttete  of 
things  still  prevails  in  Uttaraknm. 

Now  assuming;  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  that 
there  waa  in  euly  times  a  race  of  Knrus,  related 
to  their  lainotu  nanuBakes  in  Madhyade&a,  but 
living  onteide  tiie  limite  of  India  proper,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Blessed  and  th^  oountiy  as  a  place  of  Uiss.  For 
people  look  with  a  kind  of  awe  on  neighbonring 
tribes  of  whom  they  have  but  slight  Imowledge, 
and  they  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  them  superior 
iHi£i<-i  powers,  as  the  Finns  do  to  ^  Lapp*; 
bmoe  the  Uttaraknme,  probably,  have  oome  to  be 
regarded  as  Siddha*,  which  term  ori^nally  denotes 
(me  who  haa  acquired  nddM,  Le.  perfection  or 
magical  power,  by  means  of  yoga.  But  there  was 
also  another  factor  at  work :  almost  everything 
connected  with  the  Himftlaya  seems  to  partake,  in 
Bome  de^ee,  of  the  sanctity  and  even  divine  char- 
acter which  the  Hindus  attribute  to  that  ngantio 
mountain  range.  When,  therefore,  the  Uttara- 
kums, whose  memory  waa  kept  alive  and  height* 
ened  by  the  fame  of  their  powerful  relations,  the 
KnruB  of  Madhyade^  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
superior  to  common  men,  their  country,  situated 
in  the  sacred  Him&laya  and  hallowed  by  it,  natur- 
alhr  waa  imagined  aa  a  kind  of  earthly  paradise, 
foU  of  wonders  and  bee  from  ilia,  where  th« 
happineea  of  primitive  mankind  lingned  on  to  the 
present  day. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  discussed 
in  this  article  appears  to  the  present  writer  prefer- 
able to  the  older  opinion,  viz.  that  Uttarakum  was 
the  original  home  of  the  Knru*  of  Madhyade^a, 
andthu  *the  wistfal  xeodkntions^  it  idealized  it 
aftenrarda  into  a  bliasfnl  laud,  where  fancy  gave 
itself  free  scope.'  For  the  belief  in  question  waa 
not  restricted  to  the  Knrus,  but  waa  oommcn  to 
all  Indians ;  and,  besides,  such  reoollectiona  of 
th^  ancient  h<nne  presuppoee  an  intense  love  of 
thur  ooontry,  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
natue  of  luf-nmnadio  toibea.  At  least  no  such 
reodlecticois  can  be  instanced  from  any  other  of 
the  nnmerona  Indian  tribes  who  all,  in  some 
remote  past,  migrated  to  India  from  beyond  ita 
borders.   See  also  Statb  of  thb  Dead  (Hindu). 

Lmunru.— BnidM  the  workg  quoted  In  tfae  notea,  m 
Lwaftn,  /iuUmA*  AUartunukuiuU,  voL  i.  p.  516  fl.  (iaa  od 
p.  618  HA  lS17-ei,  ud  ZoitteMff  /Or  dU  Ktmd4  Monm. 
landM,  IL  60ff. ;  Sdwniiu,  MattrUOlm  mr  OmoA.  d»r  tnd. 
rsttoiummtvr,  1898.  H.  JACOBI. 

*  S«e  »rt  Aon  of  thb  Woiia  (Indlu)  hi  voL  L  p.  tOOS, 
t  Jdywrran,  cndL 


BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (JaMn«M).~i. 
The  aneiait  native  raligioa  of  Japan,  Shinto,  had 
littie  to  say  r^arding  a  fatnie  ufe,  and  the  old 
reoordfl  or  sacred  books  are  praetically  nlent  on 
the  anbieot.  The  elearest  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  dead  occurs  in  the  NHumgi  (ZVatw.  Jap. 
Soe.  Supp.  I.  L  296,  London,  1896),  where  the 
dead  Tunichi  appean  from  hia  tomb  aa  a  aeipent 
and  Idlla  his  oiemiea.  'Therefwetiienienoftiiat 
time  said,  "Although  dead,  Tamichi  at  last  had 
hia  revenge.  How  can  it  be  aaid  that  the  dead 
have  no  knowledge?'"  Shinto,  in  ite  later  de- 
v^opments,  has  beoi  influraced  by  finddhism 
re^urding  Uie  future  state  of  the  dead.  The  earlier 
texts  frequently  refer  to  an  under  world  called 
Yomi  ('  darkneas'),  the  Root-oonntry  {Na  no  Jemii), 
or  Bottom-land  {Soko  no  kuiU).  This  neutial- 
tinted  Hades  is  called  'a  hideous  and  pollutad 
land '  {Nihongi,  L  24),  and  one  prayer  invokes  po- 
teotion  against  *  the  unfriendly  and  savage  bemgs 
of  the  Root-oonntry'  (Aston,  Shinto,  Londtm, 
190^  p.  187).  But,  though  it  is  not  stated  to  be 
the  region  of  the  dead,  the  word  yom*  appears 
to  have  been  osed  meta|diorioally  tor  the  grave 
or  the  state  of  the  dead.  There  are  gods  in  Tomi, 
and  some  of  them  descended  there  after  death, 
like  Izanami,  whom  her  husband,  Izanagi,  tried 
to  rescue,  according  to  a  myth  resembh^  that 
of  On^eus  and  Euiydioe  (Chamberlain,  Ko-ji^, 
Tokonama,  1888,  p.  36 ;  N^ongi,  i.  24 ;  for  other 
tales  of  descents  to  Yomi,  see  Aaton.  lOS,  181 ; 
Joly,  Leaend  m  Japanese  Art,  Lcaid<Hi,  1906;  p. 
11).  This  myth  may  simply  be  a  reflexion  of  the 
bdief  that  mortals,  when  they  died,  went  to  TomL 
Native  writers  on  Shinto  have  identified  Yomi 
with  the  state  or  ^aoe  of  the  dead  (Dasai  Jon 
[1680-1747],  Tram.  Third  Inter.  Cong.  Skt.  SO.* 
Oxford,  1908,  L  168 ;  Motofirl  [I78O-1801] ;  Aston, 
S6),  but  the  question  is  obaeure.  GenontUr  the 
gods  of  Yomi  are  divinities  of  death,  disease, 
pestilence,  and  poverty,  and  in  a  Norito,  or  RituaL 
offenoes  are  described  as  sent  to  Yomi  by  the  god 
Ibuki-do  nushi  (Aston,  302).  In  later  times,  Yomi 
is  regarded  as  a  place  of  punishment,  and  is 
ident&ed  with  the  Buddhiat  ^gokn,  or  hell  (Joly, 
117  ;  Aston,  64,  367). 

X  Heaven.— As  in  moat  primitive  foniu  of 
eschatology  a  differenoe  is  made  betweui  the 
future  state  of  men  of  rank,  power,  and  wealth, 
and  that  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  so  it  waa 
probaUy  in  Japan.  leaoagi,  vrho  was  not  im- 
mortal, after  his  futile  attempt  to  regain  Inaiami, 
died,  and  went,  according  to  one  account,  to  an 
island ;  but,  according  to  another,  to  heaven,  and 
dwelt  in  the  palace  of  the  Sun.  The  'plus  of 
high  heaven'  is  also  the  plaoe  where  great  men, 
heroes,  mikadoe,  and  the  like  are  aaid  to  go,  there 
to  dwell  with  the  gods.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  later  deification  of  men,  whether  living 
or  dead  (mikadoe,  wise,  virtuous,  and  heroio  men^ 
who  would  then  be  awoeiated  witii  the  heavenly 
deities,  as  a  elaas  of  leaaor  gods.  Later  Bhintoom. 
adopting  Chinese  views  of  tne  soul,  maintaina  that, 
at  i»ath,  the  kon,  the  positive  spirit  or  jfong,  goes 
to  heaven  (Aston,  62).  Amt,  or  neaven,  where  tiie 
gods  dwell,  is  minutely  described  in  the  early 
records.  It  lay  just  over  the  earth,  and  was  oon- 
nected  with  it  1^  the  'floating  bridge  of  heaven' 
(perhape  ib»  runbow),  and  supported  by  a  ^Jllar, 
tliough  the  wind-gods  are  also  described  aa  the 
pillars  of  heaven.  The  tranquil  river  of  heaven  is 
the  milky  way,  where  the  gods  assemble.  It  has 
mountains,  caves,  valleys,  streams,  groves,  fields, 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  all  kinds  ca  gnun.  The 
rock-cave  of  heaven,  whither  the  stm-goddess  on 
one  occasion  retired,  is  particularly  referred  to, 
aa  wdl  aa  the  rare  jeweU,  the  marraUona  nurror, 
and  the  splendid  robes  hung  on  the  aacred  saiaJti 
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tree  to  tempt  her  forth.  The  scenery  of  the 
'  plain  of  hign  heaven '  is  that  of  earth  on  a  more 
beantifal  and  extensive  acale.  (^ot  these  details, 
see  Ko-ji-ki  and  Nihimgi.)  Tales  of  mortals 
ascending  to  the  sky  and  remaining  there,  either 
through  magical  powers  or  by  divine  favour,  are 
common  (Joly,  163,  295). 

3.  The  Eternal  Land.— Joifco-yo  no  itufu,  the 
Eternal  Land^  is  sometimes  mokoi  of  as  the  place 
whither  eertam  persons  go  after  deaUi,  e.g.  Uie  god 
Sukunabilcona  and  a  brother  of  Jimmn,  the  first 
Mikado  (Aston,  54.  117).  This  Eternal  Land  is 
sometimes  identified  with  Korea  or  China.  From 
it  Tajima  Mori  brought  a  fragrant  fruit,  the 
orange.  The  land  lay  across  the  sea  and  took  ten 
Tears  to  reach,  and  on  his  return  he  said,  *11iis 
Eternal  Land  ia  no  other  than  the  mTsteiions 
realm  of  gods  and  genii,  to  whioh  nuntals  cannot 
attain'  (Nihongi,  i.  186-7).  In  a  well-known 
popular  tale  the  Eternal  I«nd  is  identified  with 
the  nalaoe  bne^  the  wama  of  the  Smgon  King 
of  the  Sea. 

nntohimk,  hmrlnf  reaoaed  Um  Idng^  dangfatw,  mnt  thlthor 
with  her  knd  remKhMd  tor  thna  jttru  At  Uh  and  of  ttut 
ttma  btt  left,  promMn;  to  nturn,  aibd  waa  gtren  a  box  whloli 
hla  wife  f(»bade  taim  to  opm.  Haring  waohad  hia  boma,  ba 
tooDd  that  0T«r  SOO  T«ai«  bad  elapaed  and  be  was  tboe^t  to  be 
dead.  Foigetttng  the  Injonotlon  be  opened  tba  box,  when  » 
light  pull  of  moke  oama  tn»t  it.  TbW  waa  Ua  aooi,  and  be 
tSldoadaolr.SSS;  Aahm, «). 

The  Eternal  Land  ia  also  identified  with  HOr- 
aisan,  an  island  paradise  of  whioh  Japanese  legend 
and  axi  have  much  to  tell.  Hdraisan  is  the  land 
of  ererlaatiiv  li^  whera  stands  Fosan,  tike  monn< 
tain  of  inunortau^.  On  it  grows  a  wonderful 
tree  with  roots  of  silver,  a  trunk  of  gold,  and 
fruits  of  rare  jewels.  The  finest  flowers  and 
fruits,  all  nnfa£ng,  grow  there;  eternal  spring 
reigns ;  the  air  lb  always  sweet,  the  sky  afwavs 
blue.  The  place  is  rarely  found  1^  mortau, 
tboni^  many  have  sought  ^  fw  it  ii  nnUe  M1I7 
for  a  moment  afar  off. 

Ona  tavourita  Harj  tella  how  Waaobbm  laaidiad  It  attar 
lonr  TojaglnK  and  wae  met  ttiera  Jotoku,  anotber  mortal 
Tlafior,  who  had  Had  from  a  ^rmmloal  emperor  nndar  pretenoa 
of  aeaking  the  herb  of  inunortalll^,  and  had  foand  life  M 
plaaMPt  In  HdraliaD  that  be  had  do  wlah  to  return.  Waa» 
wo  we  alao  remained  there  lor  two  hondred  jean,  irtiloh  lapaed 
awa^  a*  in  a  dream.  All  thlnge  remained  aa  in  a  parpetoa] 
Mvaent;  there  waa  nelthar  Urth,  alckneM,  daoay,  nor  death. 
The  lalaiid  waa  peopled  hj  wlae  men  and  baantltul  women, 
the  elect  of  the  goda,  and  with  them  ha  yiami  the  years  with 
laagbter,  mnalo,  and  eong.  Bat  be  tind  of  this  onTarrlng 
aweetneae  and  oafan,  and  longed  tor  death  at  eaoapa.  FtBding 
DO  mttani  ol  djing,  tor  death  waa  impoaelUe  tbere.  Im  tndned  a 
giant  atoA  to  oarrj  him,  and  at  laat  fled  awaf  on  Ha  back. 
After  many  other  wandaringa  be  returned  to  J^pan  to  taD 
of  ttie  wondara.ot  HOiaiMn  (Braona,  Jt^  JTMUn,  Latoslg, 
U86,  IM:  (Under.  OM-VorU  JvMsLHkloD,  UB^TViM?. 
UgtS8»,  886). 

4.  Western  Paradise  of  TapaneM  Boddblats^ 
Several  influential  sects  of  Buddhism  in  Japan, 
though  their  teaching  is  rejected  by  many  other 
Japanese  Bnddhists,  owe  their  popularity  to  their 
doobrine  of  the  Western  Paradise  of  Amida.  This 
doetiine  of  Northern  Buddhism  was  first  introduced 
into  Japan  in  definite  form  by  the  Jd-dO  Shu, 
or  *Seet  of  the  Pure  Laud,*  and  it  is  plainly  ex- 
loessed  in  <Hie  of  the  hooks  of  the  KorUiem 
Buddhist  canon,  honoured  and  widely  read  by 
Uieee  sects,  the  Hok-k4'kid,  the  Japanese  name 
for  the  Saddharma  Pwy4ariJM,  an  extremely 
rhetorical  and  imaginative  work.  The  founder  of 
tiie  JO-dO  sect  in  Japan  was  the  Buddhist  saint, 
Hfinen  (1133-1211),  the  fundamental  tenet  of  his 
teaching  being  beuef  in  tiie  power  of  the  saviour 
Amida,  Lord  of  SakhftvatI,  the  land  of  purity  and 
bliss  in  the  West  This  teaching  was  based  on 
that  of  the  Chinese  founder  of  the  sect,  Zends. 
Entrance  to  the  pure  land  of  Amida  after  death 
was  made  to  depend  upon  belief  in,  and  repeti- 
tion of,  prayer  to  Amida ;  and  this  simple  doctrine, 
easily  understood,  at  onoe  beeame  popular.  Ao- 
etndmg  to  Htaea, 


•  Farfaot  MSm  Amit»  wonld  not  bare  tin  he  knew  tk^t  all 
who  would  inTokaUmmla^tbaaand.  lUa  la  fab  primal  vow. 
EveiT  Mstient  bebqr  luwuw  ohnnoscf  bal^  MVai(  Aua  fan  ia 
living  in  enll|M«i>™nt.  Vboarer  oaDa  aamMtir  upon  bla 
name,  win  enter  that  realm  ol  parity.  Amlta  Boodba,  aa  in 
a  vUnt,  be  dMlI  sea  """"iwy  w  Uin,  and  at  daeth  In  AaU 
wekxnna  Um  witb  all  bis  salnia ;  nor  abaD  obrtMlea  nor  damona 
keep  him  back '  (Anaaaki,  ■  Hfinan,  the  Pietlat  Saint,'  Tnm$. 
Th^  InUr.  Cong.  BUt.  qf  BsL,  Oxtorf,  HW8,  i  IM  tji 

Even  more  emphattcally  is  faith  in  Amida  alone 
taught  by  the  Shin-shiu,  or  *True  Seek*  which 
also  holds  oat  tlie  reward  of  Uie  Western  Paradise, 
painting  its  delights  in  more  attractive  colours, 
while  it  teaches  that  not  merely  at  death  does 
Amida  take  the  believer  under  his  protection  to  con- 
duct him  to  paradise,  but  even  now,  immediately 
upon  his  profeenon  of  b^ef.  The  Niohiren  Sect, 
on  the  other  luuid,  teadies  that  a  man  must  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  Amida  dwdls  in  tliis  blissfnl 
Western  Paradise  or  Pure  Land,  called  SukhftvatI, 
as  ruler  of  the  blessed  dead.   In  it,  said  Hfinen, 

'Thara  ahall  be  no  dlatinotion,  no  renrd  to  male  or  female, 
good  or  bad,  exalted  or  lowly :  none  shall  bU  to  have  Pore 
Ufe,  after  having  called,  inui  complete  dealre,  on  Amlta. 
Jnat  aa  a  great  wooe.  It  on  a  ship,  maj  complete  a  voyage 
of  myriada  of  mllea  over  the  great  waters,  and  yet  not  link ;  so 
we,  tbougb  our  sine  are  heavy  as  giant  boobiers,  are  borne 
to  tba  wiwr  ibon  by  Amita*B  immal  vows,  not  risking  in 
tba  ia»  of  Urtt  and  dastt' (AuMrid.  L  US). 

The  Pure  Land  is  open  to  all  who  wish  to  be 
re-horn  there,  and  this  blissful  existence  is  thus 
made  ea^  for  all  to  whom  the  necessary  discipliue 
for  the  final  attainment  of  Kirvfina  presents  endless 
difficulties,  while  it  has  taken  the  place  of  Nirv&na 
in  practical  Uiought.  The  Pure  Land  is  thus 
described  in  tboSatUharuta  PUn^oribt : 

'Tbartnowontn  Msto  bs  found;  um  aanul fattafoonrsa 
ia  sbaolntely  unknown :  tbere  the  aoos  of  CHna,  on  ^pHngfwff 
into  exlatanoe  hy  apoarnlonal  Urtb,  are  ritttag  In  ttis  tmdellaa 
oupa  ta  lotuaea.  And  (ha  Chief  AnitiUisSlnnaU  b  seated 
OD  a  throne  In  the  pare  and  nice  cup  of  a  lotua,  and  shine* 
aa  the  SUa-kiDg'  (Kern,  SBS  xzi.  ilT). 

The  same  work  also  states  that  any  female, 
af  terieadi^  and  learning  its  twenty-eecond  duqtter 
f '  Ancient  Bevotton ') 

'will,  after  disappearing  from  earth,  be  re-bora  In  tbe  world 

Sukhivati,  irtteM  tbe  Lord  AndtlyML  ttia  '"■t^'g-lit 
aziata.  Uvea,  aorrounded  by  a  boat  of  Bodbisattrsa.  Ihera  will 
he  (who  formerly  waa  a  tenure)  appear  aeated  on  a  throne 
oonelsOng  of  tbe  Interior  of  a  lotus ;  no  affection,  no  halmd, 
no  intatuation,  no  pride,  no  envy,  no  wratb,  do  mallgnltiy  will 
vaz  him.'  Be  becomea  a  Bodhbattva,  Us  aqnal  ia  not  to  ba 
found  in  tbe  woiM,  imduding  the  with  So  only  oaowttOB 
of  the  Tatblgata^.  S89S. ;  of.  Sal-2M). 

Again,  those  who  write  and  keep  this  Sutra 
'ahall,  when  they  disappear  from  this  world,  ba  ro-bom  in 
tbe  oompany  Of  uta  gods  of  paradise,  and  at  tliat  Urtb  ahall 
eighty-toar  thouaand  heavenly  nymphs  iiBmadiately  oona 
near  them.  Adorned  with  a  hJrh  crown,  ttiay  rinU  as  aogsls 
dwdl  amongat  tboae  nymphs'  {0. 4SB). 

Vivid  descriptions  of  the  Western  Paradise 
abound  in  the  larger  and  smaller  Svkhavativyilhat 
works  which  are  of  authority  to  tho  Pure  Land 
and  Shin-shin  sects  {SBE  zUx.  pt.  iL,  Oxford, 
1894).  In  the  smaller  work,  birth  in  the  Land  of 
Bliss  occurs  if  tbe  name  of  Buddha  Amitfibha  is 
merely  repeated  for  a  few  nights  before  death  ;  and 
it  asserts  that  birth  there  is  not  a  reward  and  re- 
sult of  good  works  in  earthly  life  {op.  eit.  98  f.). 
But  in  the  larger  work  tbe  doctrine  of  meiit  la 
not  thus  Delected.  According  to  hoUi  wwks,  the 
Happy  or  Blissful  Land  is  a  state  where  there  is 
neither  mental  nor  bodily  pain,  for  pleasure  is 
universal ;  tbe  name  of  hell  is  imknown,  and  the 
length  of  life  there  is  immeasurable.  It  is  adorned 
witSi  terraces,  and  enclosed  on  every  side  wi^  the 
four  grans,  gold,  silver,  her^l,  and  crystaL  It  con- 
tains lotus  lakes  adorned  with  gems,  on  tiidr  hanks 
grow  trees  of  gema,  in  their  waters  float  lotus 
flowers  of  various  coionrs.  There  are  great  riven 
of  different  kinds,  with  waters  of  different  sweet 
odours,  bearing  up  flowers  of  different  perfumes 
and  adorned  with  different  gems.  The  dwellers 
there  bathe  in  the  waters,  which  rise  exactly  to 
the  height  they  derire,  and  are  exactly  of  the 
temperature  t£ey  prefer.    Exquisite  muaio  is 
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caused  hy  the  flowing  of  the  rivexB,  by  the  trees 
and  bells,  by  innamerable  birds  ringing  in  concert. 
Every  one  born  in  that  land  is  endowed  with 
Btrength,  dominion,  and  aconmolation  of  virtue, 
and  obtains  dress,  ornaments,  gardens,  palaces, 
and  everv  enjoyment  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  and 
sound.  Whatever  food  they  desire  they  enjoy 
without  even  tasting  it.  Or  if  they  desire  mosicaJ 
instmments,  or  ornaments,  or  a  palace,  these 
appear  before  them ;  and  in  such  palaces  they 
dwell  and  enjoy  themselves,  sarroandra  by  myriads 
of  Apearases.  Language  and  metaphor  are  ez- 
hansted  in  these  two  works  to  set  forth  the  bliss 
of  this  glorious,  fertile,  and  beautiful  Paradise. 
Probably  the  original  source  of  the  conception  of 
the  Land  of  Bliss  was  the  Br&hmanic  teaching 
regarding  the  city  of  Vanina  in  the  west,  some- 
times c8iUed  SukhA,  or  '  the  &appy '  (Max  MUller, 
introd.  SBE  xlix.  pt.  ii  p.  xzii).  Many  Japanese 
works  have  been  oompoBed  on  tin  Western  Fui^ 
dise  of  AmitAbba. 
See,  further,  Buddhist  section  of  this  article, 

p.  e67^ 

lAiKAnnuL— W.  B.  GrUHs,  B^gkm  of  Jttpan,  London, 
IBBB;  W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto,  London,  1906;  H.  Revon.  £• 
AUnntottnu,  PuU,  1907 ;  H.  L.  Joljr,  LegmdinJaip.  AH,  Lond. 
1906 ;  B.  H.  ChunlwrUifi,  '  Ko-1i>ki,  or  Beoorda  of  AnoiBnt 
llKtt«n,'2U&r,roLz.Sut>pl.,Yokohfttiu,lS8S;  W.G.Aston, 
*  Nibmffl,' 3V«im;  and  i>nic.  o/./apa»&wMty,8upp.  I.,  London, 
1898 ;  D.  Bnuuu,  Jap.  MUnlim  und  Sagen,  Updr,  1686 ; 
Bnnlii  Nujio,  Tht  TWIm  Jap.  BuddkUt  SteU,  t5a&,  1887 ; 
MTAaeukU  A«iM(riuSAtar7apaisTDkio,l^  H.  Kern, 
•The  aMldtainiM>Pii9«ulka,-$A£xxL.OxL  1884;  IS.  HUHw, 
'  BoddUrt  HSUaAu  Kit27<SA£  xUz.  pt.  U.,  Oxford.  189^ 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 
BLEST,  ABODB  OF  THE  (Permaii).-The 
Persian  tradition  concerning  an  abode  of  the  blest 
*  on  earth  has  given  rise  to  much  oonfurion  through 
its  wide-spread  interpretation  as  a  Flood  lege^, 
an  additional  element  of  complication  being  the 
divergent  theories  regarding  the  original  character 
of  ito  hero,  the  Indo-Iranian  Yaua-Yima.  In 
view  of  tUs  oonfnsioD  it  seems  best  to  give 
first,  without  oomment,  the  data  ci  the  Avesta 
and  Pahlavi  literatures,  then  the  spread  of  the . 
belief  to  other  religious  systems  ana  its  possible 
parallel  in  Norse  mythology,  and  finally  to  disonss 
the  meaning  of  the  legend. 

I.  Data  «t  the  Avesta,  etc.— The  earliest  source 
for  the  Iranian  legend  of  the  abode  of  the  blest 
on  earth  is  the  eeoond  part  of  Ven^tUld  ii.,  which 
falls  into  two  parte,  1-20  treating  of  Yima  and 
his  Golden  Age,  and  21-43  devoted  to  Yima's 
vara,  or  enclosure,  which  will  here  be  considered 
as  constituting  the  abode  of  the  blest. 

TUm  obapter  nay  be  fumiiuulsad  u  tollowi  (ot  klao  the 
uuUrda  on  the  buii  ot  textual  oritidatn  knd  iha  tr.  bf  Oeldner 
In  Knhn'a  Z4iaehrift,  xxt.  179-198).  Tinu  wmi  the  lint  of 
mortal!,  excepting  ZoroMter,  to  whom  Ahnn  MahU  tuufht 
Ui  religion  Q-S) ;  bnt  on  bis  oontewlon  thU  be  waa  '  neltner 
formed  nor  learned  to  remember  and  to  miat«In  the  tMdi,' 
Ahora  Maada  nrged  him  'to  further  oreaturee,  to  Incnaae 
oreatnres,  aad  be  the  protector,  gnardlaR,  ana  overseer  ol 
areaturea,'  to  all  of  which  Tlma  agraed,  declaring  that  '  In  my 
kliqidom  there  shall  be  neither  cold  wind  nor  hot,  neither 
dlsaaae  nor  death '  (S-O).  In  the  first  SOO  years  o(  Tlnu'a  reign 
'the  earth  waa  full  of  cattle  small  and  great,  ol  men,  aad  doKt, 
and  birde,  and  firae  red  and  biasing,'  as  Uiat  he  was  oompellea 
to  go  further  south  and  enlarge  the  eartfa  bv  a  third  ^IIX 
In  mo  ;ears  ho  was  forced  to  enlarge  the  earth  by  two-thirds, 
and  in  900  years  by  three-thirds,  still  proceeding  southward 
(lS-8(n.  Here  ends  the  first  section  of  the  chapter.  In  the 
•eoond  part,  \ri>ich  here  oonoems  us  more  Immediately,  Ahura 
Maada  and  the  'apiritual  angels'  meet  Tlma  and  the  'best 
men '  In  the  holy  region  ot  Alryanam  TaAJO,  wliioh  may  perhaps 
be  identified  with  Aiarbnljan  (Jackson,  ZoraaiiUr,  New  Tork, 
1899,  pp.  193-197),  *  and  here  the  Del^  warns  Tima  (S1-S4) 
of  the  coming  of  terrible  winters  (on  the  translation  ot  this 
difficult  passage  see  Bartholomae,  fum  oMrafk  WdrUrb., 
Strassburg,  1906,  p.  96  f.).  Yima  is  accordingly  commanded  to 


<*  Alryanam  TafijA  Is  also  IdentiScd  to  Darmeeteter  (L<  Zend- 
AtmU,  Paris,  18^48,  IL  5-6)  with  Arrtn,  the  modem  Eatabagh 
In  TMiw-Oaucaaia,  and  by  Harquart  (BrMahr,  Berlin,  leoi, 
pk  lU)  with  Ohoraamla ;  bot,  aa  Bartholoroae  Tety  pertioantly 
mnarb  (.Atttran.  inir(«r«.,  StraMbuiv,  1904,  ooL  lUt),  •  <■  ist 
zJohtanbastimmen,  wohln  man  earerMffthat.' 


make  a  wra  a  dartttt  (according  to  Uie  teadition,  t  mDM) 
sqaara,  vrtiich  should  serve  as  an  aoode  lor  men  and  cattie,  and 
la  whlob  should  be  running  water  in  a  course  a  Adtfni  (aoooMfaig 
to  the  tradition,  1  mile)  long,  with  birds  along  lt«  baaksi  To 
ttils  pan,  moreover,  shouM  be  taken  ttia  genna  of  oattie, 
hnmaa  beings,  dogs,  birds,  fires,  all  animals,  all  plants,  and  all 
foods,  and  theee  germa  should  be  In  pain  (miViMbv)  and 
uodeoaylng  'all  the  time  that  these  men  ahall  be  in  the  varat' 
(vantfihia,  poealbly,  however,  only  a  pluraie  maiettatia) ;  while 
BO  aort  of  defonnl^,  dlsesss,  or  Iniquity  should  here  be  found 
(S5-S9).  In  the  upper  part  Of  the  vara  were  to  be  nine  streets 
(psre^uriO,  In  the  middle  six,  and  in  the  lower  three,  the  flrat 
containing  1000  germs  of  human  brings,  the  second  MO,  and  Um 
lower  800;  aad  the  ntra  was  also  to  have  'a  shining  door, 
having  its  own  li^t  on  th«  inner  dde '  (SO)  as  well  aa  'booses, 
and  a  cellar,  and  a  foreoour^  and  a  >-'4''".  and  a  oiroamvall^ 
tion '  (Sn.  Ibis  soni,  which  was  to  be  oonstmcted  by  bring 
*  stamped  apart  with  tbs  heels  and  dw  asoader  with  Um  haads* 

ffi\  was  aooordinglj'  made  by  Yima  (82-88).  The  Mnmlnation  ot 
I  vara  was  Irom^  fights  seltdstermined  and  world.determfaMd 
(Cs.  eternal  and  transitory).  Only  mme  (each  year)  does  one 
beiiold  the  sstting  and  the  rising  stars,  aad  moon,  and  son ;  and 
thsyttalnktliatiriiatlsaysai-is(bat)sda7.  WbenMya« 
have  elapsed,  from  two  homaa  brings  an  bom  two  hnsna 
being*,  twlna,  both  male  and  female ;  so  (also)  of  tbsn  that 
are  of  animal  Und.  And  these  human  beings,  who  are  in  tbt 
Mm  that  Tlma  made,  avewllliiMetbapOTBfs'(«0-U>  TIh 
rrilgloa  ot  Ahura  Uaada  was  brought  to  the  vara  by  the  bM 
KaA%tar(tbesiilritaal  Ind  of  aJl  Uida  and  acquainted  iritb 
speech ;  cf.  BumdaXitn  xix.  U,  xxiv.  Ill  and  the  temposal  ud 
nlrltual  lords  are  Urvab^^iaia  (one  ot  toe  tlues  earOuy  sona  «t 
Zoroaster  and  the  head  of  the  agrionltura]  class ;  of.  AmdoAilit 
sxlx.  5,  xxxIL  6)  and  ZoroastarUiDMlf  {<»-«•> 

The  remaining  Aveeta  material  of  relevance  in 
the  present  connexion  adds  little  to  the  main 
source  just  summarized.  Alryanam  VaSjQ  is  de- 
scribed as  the  first  country  created  by  Ahura 
Mazda  {VtntRd&d  L  2),  and  in  it,  as  a  rwion  pre- 
eminently holy,  aaexifiee  vas  olfored  by  ZoroMter 
{YaU  T.  10^106,  ix.  2S-27»  xvii  1  see  alee 
Jacksimt  loc*  cU.),  and  even  by  Abura  Maida 
{YaU  T.  17-19,  XV.  2-4) ;  and  there  are  a  number 
of  allnuons  to  the  Grolden  Age  of  Yima's  reign, 
though  the  first  section  of  Vendiddd  ii.  shows 
that  this  Golden  Age  is  a  tradition  separate 
originally  from  that  of  the  vara,  to  which  it 
forms  a  jtKui-prelude  (see  Yaana  ix.  4-6 ;  YaH 
ix.  8-11,  XV.  15-16,  xviL  28-31,  xix.  32-3S ; 
Aogemada&d,  M-96;  of.  also  the  Pahlavi  J&ma^^ 
N&mak,  ed.  and  tr.  Modi,  Bombay.  1903,  p.  llSf.). 

The  Pahlavi  literature  adds  considerable  in- 
formation to  our  knowledge  of  the  Persian  abode 
of  tiie  blest  on  earth.  The  account  given  in 
VtfuRetdd  ii.  is  summed  up  briefiy  in  iHrbbotrf 
TH.  L  20-24.  Bnndahiin  zxix.  1^  states  that 
'  [the  enclosure]  formed  by  Yim  is  in  the  middle 
of  P&rs,  in  SruvA ;  thus,  tney  say  that  what  Yim 
formed  is  below  Mount  Yimakftn '  (see  West,  SBE 
V.  120,  note  6,  and  Justi,  Bvnaehesh,  L^pzig, 
1868,  p.  143) ;  but  Dind-i  Mdin6o-i  Khra^  Izvl 
16-19,  says  that  'the  enclosure  formed  1^  Yim 
is  constructed  in  Alrftn-vfijO,  below  the  earth'* 
(so  also  B^ndahiin  xxxiL  6,  and  the  Persian 
Biv&yat,  ed.  and  tr.  Sachau,  JBAS,  1868,  p.  220  C, 
esp.  p.  253),  adding  that  ihen  men  hved  300 
years.  The  same  treatise  describes  the  bleesedness 
of  Airyanam  VaijO  (xxiv.  17-35),  where,  despite 
the  evils  of  many  serpents  and  ten  months  of 
winter,  men  live  300  years,  with  one  child  vnry 
40  years,  keeping  the  primltave  faith,  and  virtnoas. 

The  real  eruse  in  the  interpretation  of  the  vara 
is  constituted  1^  the  passages  Ddtist^-i  Dernk 
xzxviL  94-05;  ZHnd-t  Mdiridg-i  Khraf  xzzvii. 
27-31 ;  Bahman  Yctit  iii.  65  (and  its  Persian 
paraphrase ;  cf.  West,  SBE  v.  p.  lix) ;  Dinlsar( 
VII.  IX.  1-4,  and  JamOtpJi-Namak,  tr.  Modi,  p.  118. 

The  most  complete  of  these  passages,  with  which  all  the  rest 
agree,  is  JMtistdn-i  Dtntli  xxxvlLM-«6  (tr.  Weat,  SBB  xrliL 
100 1.) :  '  One  (of  the  proofs  ot  the  oKtanate  triumph  ot  Ahoi* 
Hatda  over  Ahrlman)  Is  this,  that  Is,  even  that  prodifioaa 
devastation  of  whidi  it  is  dookred  tlMtttbaivaM  UuoiuEths 
tain  of  Ualkesb,  when,  through  snow,  hnmodants  ooA  aad 
ttie  niqiroduottvaiMH  « tha  wMd.  nosi  BMMrlalB  ^ 

•West  (Sas  zzlv.VIQu  BOtaS)  tskM  «Ui  to  fagnlv'fliattts 
position oooU DO iMigarBadlaoonred OB asith.*  UtvaMsge 
Vm^dM  ti.  n-4S  abaald,  bmnvsr,  be  oondtesd  taSif 
aomwxiait. 
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tbttlifaigiatUlDftbl*bTiDorUku««tteiKled  with  thrMtenlns* 
of  aoumr.  Aftonmda— M  MDOBf  Um  aU>wfM,  praoonoertod 
mnadiM  of  ttw  bencfloMib  nrfrifc  noh  s  iMuar  wtob- 
Udwd  that  Uwn  U  one  o(  Ibe  nadai  of  iMidi  flwt  l»  okUmI 
"tbt  vatioKm  lonnea  by  Tim/*  tlinagli  iridoh.  br  ntdua 
iMMd  b7  Ttm,  Um  ndwkUd  uid  iloh  b  lloi*i,  tht  wn  of 
^raiKfaft,  the  world  to  ■nln  RUad-Bwii  of  Um  bMt  imm, 
•atnuN  «  good  tw di.  tbe  loftiMt  trMS,  kod  nwrt  mvouit 
taoda,  in  tbu  buhht  omm  b*A  nlnMnloodj  tor  Uw  rMtoT»- 
tton  of  tbe  world ;  whMi  uw  nwn  m  mbiUtutod  tor  Uw 
fotam  oraatad  balngi,  wMcb  li  u  DpraUiiK  of  tba  dMd.' 

Uw  taUw  of  ZoroHbriu  otavonologT  dnwn  sp  br  W«t 
BBS  jML  tt-U)  itfow  ttart  tlw  MBWiton  ol  Tiat^  took 
pkoB  ONM  ma$  T^tgtamM  tnT-IMT  i.a,  tlMt  ba  wm  aWn 
aww  ante  nfMmMi  XOOO-WO  ml,  ud  that  tiia  wintor  of 

woold  b»v«  bated  orcr  8S00  jmn. 

a.  In  other  rdictow  syitems.— The  legend  of 
Tima'B  vara  ww  Donowed  Yiy  MuidMniMu,  and 
hu  also  been  claimed  to  exUt  in  Jodso-Christian 
apooalTptic  Uteratnie.  In  the  former  ajBtem, 
aeoordingto  oral  traditions oolleoted hj  Petcnnaim 
and  Sioidfi  (Brandt,  Mand&iachB  Baigiim,  Leipag, 
1880,  p.  164),  tbe  earth,  after  tbe  depopulating 
eatastrophet  of  the  end  of  the  world,  will  be 
re-peopled  from  mdtu  rnre,  a  myeterioaB  and  ln> 
TiBible,  bat  tr&nsitoiT,  locality  npon  tbe  earth, 
where  dwell  perfectly  righteooB,  reliffiooB,  aao 
happy  men  who  die  without  pain.  Other  sonroes 
locate  this  mystic  world  either  beyond  tbe  northern 
monntain  range,  or,  as  in  the  scanty  and  late 
•llnaons  in  tbe  Gmtd  (r.  29,  18  ;  802,  18  ;  338  alt 
-480,  6),  r^ard  it  as  floating  in  uie  clouds  (Brandt, 
lip.  cit.  pp.  37f-.  S3>  60f.).  In  this  Mand«an 
Msva  irjwD  Brandt  (op.  dt.  p.  154)  sees,  probably 
rig^Uy,  a  remimsoence  of  Yima's  mm.  As  re^arcu 
tbe  JudsBO-Christian  borrowin(^  it  will  be  salient 
to  refer  to  BOklen,  Vsrwamtttchqft  d0rjiid.-chntU. 
mit  der  par*.  BtAaMogie,  CWmngen,  1902,  pp. 
188-144,  who  menticms  Commodian's  Inttrvetionetf 
n.  i.  20 ff.,  and  Carmtn  ap<^ogetieum,  941  fil,  the 
Jiarratio Zonmi,  oh.  10,  sa  weUas the Ethiopic  Con^ 
Jlicta  of  the  Soty  Apoftlet,  even  though  it  seems  to 
tbe  present  writer  tnat  tbe  resemblances  here  noted 
liy  BOklen  are  too  gMieral  in  obaraoter,  and  too 
near  akin  to  what  would  naturally  occur  to  rae 
deaeribing  a  place  of  ideal  Uisa,  to  be  pontirely 
eUimed  as  borrowed  from  Iranian  benef.  An 
analogue  to  the  l^end  of  Yima's  vara  has  been 
sought,  as  oommon  property  of  the  Indo-Geimanie 
peoples,  by  Rydberg  {Teuionie  Mythology,  Eng. 
tr.^^  London,  1906,  pp.  808-890,  esp.  pp.  879-888) 
With  the  vara  be  compares 


one : 


tihe  Norse  JorS  It^anda  manna  ('earth  of  uving 
men'},  or  dddituakr  ('acre  of  (he  not-dead'),  a 
land  either  subterranean  or  on  the  surfaoe  of  the 
earth,  but  in  either  ease  almost  impossible  for 
Uring  men  to  reach.  In  this  realm,  which  was 
rulea  by  Gudmund  (Mimir)  and  enclosed  by 
bulwarks  that  no  disease,  death,  or  age  could 
surmount,  and  where  ncoie  could  die,  men  lived 
many  generations  (of.  also  Meyer,  German. 
MytAol.,  Berlin,  1891,  pp.  126f.,  134f.).  Farther- 
more,  the  final  cataclysm  will  be  preceded  by  the 
JbnMvttr,  a  three  years'  winter  with  no  summer, 
during  which  Lff  and  Lifthraeir  ('  Life'  and  *  Immor- 
tally )  conceal  themselves  in  Hoddmimer'a  grove, 
whence,  after  all  the  rest  of  mankind  have  been 
deatro]^,  th^  will  emerge  and  re- people  the 
earth  (SMerUom.  La  Vie  JtUure  tPam-it  U  moM- 
d4ifm»,  Paris,  1901.  pp.  20^-221 ;  de  la  Sanssaye, 
SeligioH  of  the  Teuton*,  1902,  p.  351  f. ;  see  also 
below,  p.  709  f.).  While  Christian  elements  have 
almoet  certainly  been  incorporated  in  this  Norse 
aooount  (de  la  Sanssaye,  loc.  dt. ;  Meyer,  op.  eit. 
pw  168),  and  though  it  would  be,  In  the  present 
write  rs  opinion,  a  scarcely  warranted  assamption 
to  mppose  that  the  Norse  and  Iranian  traditions 
form  put  of  an  Indo-Germanio  religion,  it  may 
be,  nererthelesa,  that  the  two  l^nds  of  an 
earthly  abode  ot  die  Ueet  Mrre  to  illnstnte  eaoh 


other.  Arising  independratly  and  under  diffemt 
conditions,  they  might  yet  be  parallel  in  thdr 
psychological  development. 

The  most  important  question  of  parallelism, 
however,  is  with  India.  Yima,  as  is  wsll  known,  is 
an  Indo-Irauian  figure,  finding  his  ooonterpart  in 
the  Indian  Yana  (cf.  Spiegel,  Arieche  Periode, 
Lejpsig,  1887,  pp.  243-256).  Tbe  original  nature 
of  Yama  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speoolation 
(of.  the  data  and  references  in  Macdonell,  Vedio 
MythOogy,  Strassburg,  1897.  pp.  171-174);  but, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  it  may  m  regarded  as  ad- 
mitting of  little  doubt  that,  whatever  theosophioal 
and  even  astio-mythoiogicai  atbibntee  were  given 
him,  be  wa%  [HrimarUy,  aa  the  Atharvaveda 
(xvm.  iiL  18)  aays,  '  he  who  of  mtntals  was  Uie 
first  to  die'  (uo  mamAra  prathamo  mdrtydndm). 
He  is  thus  uie  king  of  the  dead  (Bigwda,  nc 
oxiiu  7ff.,  X.  14),  fot  whom  'may  Yama  tiiere 
mete  oat  abodes  ('M  yamo^  addand  t$  mutotw, 
X  zviii.  13),  'there*  obviously  being  bis  realm  in 
'the  inmost  reoeea  <^  the  sky'  {avarodhanaik 
divah,  IX.  xiii.  8).  But  this  realm  of '  King  Yama* 
is  not  the  vara  of  Yima,  the  one  being  celestial, 
and  the  other,  ae  we  have  seen,  terrestrial.  The 
two  have  in  common  only  the  one  point,  that 
Yama- Yima  is  their  king,  the  nexus  evidently 
being  that,  to  the  Indiui,  Yama,  as  tbe  first 
mortal,  is  king  of  all  who  later  die ;  while,  to  the 
Iranian,  Yima,  as  the  primeval  man,  fittingly  was 
king  in  the  Grolden  Age,  and  so  ruler  of  the  abode 
of  the  blest  aa  well. 

Thm  Mrs  of  Tim*  baa,  bowsrcr,  bean  brougbt  Into  dlrabt 
ooonozlon  wlUi  Indian  lagcnd  b7  Bainaud  (Miywirt  tur  Finds, 
Futa,  ISM,  pp.  84(M»or  who  idanttflea  it  with  tbe  mjrtUoal 
of  Tainasotl  ('  Yanut'a  Outla menUoaad  in  Ut«  SMukrit 
satrooomloal  woffca.  Thla  matarkl  ia  mmmariiMl  by  al-Biruid 
tindia,  tr.  8aolMD,  London,  1888,  L  207  iA  who  aUtaa,  on  tba 
baala  ot  tba  Hinda  aatronomen,  that  'tn  the  tour  cardinal 
dlrwtlona  with  relation  to  thla  line  Iwhtch  dlvidea  the  e*rth 
Into  drj  ftod  wat  balnea]  tbere  are  tour  great  dtiea :  Tamakott 
In  tba  «Mt,  Botnaka  [Rdm.  Bjmntiam]  In  the  weat,  IaUA 
[oBoally  Identified  with  Oeyion]  Id  tbe  sontb,  Slddhapuni  (s 
mTttaloal  "Oltr  ot  the  Bleat"}  In  tba  norUi.  .  .  .  When  tha 
Bon  risaa  over  tlie  line  whlob  paaeoa  botb  throagb  Mam  and 
LaAk4,  that  momant  la  noon  to  Taniako(l,  tnldnlffht  to  tlM 
Qraaka,  and  aventnc  to  Siddbapura.  ...  A  man  in  Tamakoft 
obaervea  one  Identical  atar  rising  aboro  the  waatem  boristNi, 
whilst  a  roan  In  RAm  at  the  lama  time  obaervea  it  rtalng  abon 
the  eastern  borison.'  Tamakoti  fs  the  antipodal  point  lo  Ruot 
(ib.  p|x  272,  MS),  ADd  '  la,'  aocordiM  to  Ta\iib  and  al-Fakln. 
*  tba  oonnto'7  whera  la  tba  titj  Iknt  [Bonand  would  read 

BInh  (-Tlra)  lor  l«ra)h  tt.  tor  ijj]  wltUn  a  aait.  .  . 
Aa  koti  meaoa  "castia  "  kod  Tama  la  tba  anffel  ot  death,  tha 
word  remlods  ma  ot  Kangdii,  which,  aooordlng  to  tbe  Vvmm, 
bad  baan  buUt  hy  Kal  KrOa  or  Jam  [Tlm»1  in  the  moat  rtmoto 
aaat,  behind  tha  ae«,  .  .  .  tor  cKi  maana  in  Perriao  "cajtia," 
aateff  In  tha  Indian  langoage'  (fb.,  p.  SOSt.).  KaOKdis(tba 
Kaoba  of  TaK  t.  M)  Is,  however,  dlBtioatl7  deacribad  at 
separata  from  AirAo-vBJ,  ao  cloaalr  aaaodated  with  the  Mm 
imndahiln  xxbt.  it,  xzxU.  S ;  J>(nd-I  ifditite-I  Khrat  IxU. 
It-U;  Sad  Dor  x.  71  and  aa  'is  tba  dfavoUon  ot  tba  <m(, 
atmanj  leaguea  from  the  bed  ot  tba  wide-tormedoooan  towards 
that  M»'  IBuTtdahOn  nix.  lOV  Hyde  (Hit.  ntiffAmte 
aatanm  Psrtarum,  Oxford,  1700,  p.  178)  records,  from  a 
mantMorhit  ot  tba  Abnagtrt,  a  mythical  city  ot  Jamgaid 
(<Olty  of  Tama-Tfana')  on  the  equator  to  tba  axtrema  east: 
and  Abol  Fldi  dasorlbaa  JamkAt,  or,  aa  tha  PmsLus  caUed 
It,  Jamnid,  as  «a  tba  sqitator,  to  tha  axtrana  east,  and 
antipodal  to  the  (ola«iaan  laiuida  of  tha  Blest  (BeiDaod,  p, 
860>  YamakottBaematotttapraaentwrttartobeaBpecUtaJ^ 
iDOlan  developamit.  At  aO  arenta,  the  data  do  not  appear  to 
blm  to  warrant  aaj  issl  OMinaxion  or  klnahip  between  Yama- 
kofl  and  YIma'a  vors—tha  location  is  too  dUferent,  tha 
obrondogleal  dUBooIttaa  In  any  bypotbeeU  ol  connexion  ara 
too  fniuf  and  the  darelopinant  ot  Yam»  and  Yima  in  Indis 
and  uan  fa  too  dirergrant  from  tba  Indo-lranian  period  onward 
to  render  plaosible  tbe  tbamy  of  actoal  iclattonanlp  of  ttia  two 
mythical  placea,  which,  after  all,  oaa  no  mora  ba  looallsad  than 
can  tba  'seacoast  ot  Bohemia.' 

3.  Meaning  of  the  l^;end.— The  view  is  widely 
current  that  tiie  stoiy  of  Yima  and  liis  eons  is 
a  legend  of  the  Deluge — a  theory  defended  wiUi 
mnoh  learning  by  Kohnt  {ZDmO  xxy.  61-68), 
Usener  iDieSin^uteagen,  Bmu,  1899,  pp.  208-212), 
Geldner  (Kuhn's  Zn<«iAri/V,  foe.  ct<.),  Wintemiti, 
(*  Flutaagen  das  AlterUnuns  and  der  Naturvtttker,* 
in  MittXeihinfftn  Ar  omthrapeL  GeeUUehBtft  m 
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Wien,  zxxL  828  f.},  Daimesteter  (00.  eit.  U.  19f., 
iii  pp.  Iviii-lx),  and  Lindner  (']3ie  iran.  Flat- 
Base,  in  Fatgruat  an  Eudolf  von  Roth,  Stuttgart, 
1893,  pp.  213-216).  This  hypothesia  is  untenable, 
SB  has  been  shown  by  Bishop  Casartelli  (PhUo- 
MpAy  of  the  Massdavamian  Religion  under  the 
^egantdst  Eng.  tr.,  Bombay,  1889,  p.  198  f.),  and 
eBpecially  by  Siiderblom  (op.  eit.  pp.  167-222, 
where  will  be  foond  a  rich  ooUection  of  parallels 
and  full  citation  of  anthorities  on  both  sides). 
Not  only  is  the  vara  of  Yima  eschatological  in 
purpose,  and  existing  for  oentories,  bat  certain 
other  chosen  heroes,  as  Windischmann  obserree 
iZoroaetr,  Studien,  Berlin,  IfWS,  pp.  244-249),  are 
also  immortal  on  this  earth  {BUndahUn  xzix.  6  f. ), 
though  their  domains  do  not  constitute,  merely 
because  of  their  personal  immortality,  any  alxM^e 
of  the  blest. 

The  Iranian  legend  of  Tima,  who  ia  far  more 
real  than  his  Indian  ooauter[«it,  is,  in  tiie  present 
writer's  opinion,  more  primiUTe  thn  the  Vedlc 
view  itself,  even  though  the  Iranian  reoords  are, 
in  their  present  form,  of  a  late  period,  probably 
a  ronnd  millennium  posterior  to  tnoee  portions  of 
the  Bigveda  which  deal  with  the  apotheosized 
Yama.  The  Iranian  tradition  may  also  be  of  more 
than  eeohatological  ngnificanoe,  for  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  blending  of  two  motifa,  the  Golden  Age 
and  the  Abode  of  the  Blest,  plus  a  migration 
tradition  of  distinct  value.  The  first  two  motift 
have  already  been  sufficiently  discuased,  but  a 
brief  note  may  be  appended  on  the  story  as  a 
migration  legend.  Airyanam  Va«j5,  the  scene  of 
the  Golden  Age  of  Yima  (see  above,  p.  702^),  was, 
despite  its  sanctity  and  beaaty,  a  land  where,  as  the 
Ftfnt^ddf^  states  (i,  3), '  there  are  ten  winter  montdis, 
two  summer  monUis.  .  .  .  There  is  Uie  centre 
of  winter,  there  the  heart  of  winter.'  From  this 
region,  according  to  VeneRdOd  ii.,  Yima,  aiter 
600  years,  was  forced  by  increase  of  population  to 
go  southward,  and  to  repeat  the  process  i^fter  900 
years.  This  can  be  explained  only  as  the  sonUiward 
migration  of  the  Iranians  (very  probabl7,  indeed, 
of  the  Indo-Iranians),  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  tradition  which  locates  the  vara  in  '  the  iiiid& 
of  P&rs'  marks  this  place  as  the  centre  of  the 
Iranian  peoples  when  they  ceased  their  wandering. 
At  the  same  time  Airyanam  VaijO  was  retained  in 
memory  as  the  realm  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  in 
it»  a  transfer  of  tiionght  which  woud  not  be 
nnnatnral,  was  localized  the  vara,  the  abode  of 
the  blest.  The  migration  thus  suggested  would 
serve  to  confirm  the  theory,  now  so  generally  held, 
of  the  wandering  of  the  Indo-Iranian  stock  from 
the  early  home  of  the  Indo-Germanic  races  in 
Europe  through  Armenia  into  oorth-weetem 
Pexda,  and  so  south  throu^  the  mountain  passes 
leading  to  the  Fanj&b.  TUs  wanderine,  too, 
accounts  for  the  fame  of  Yima  as  a  buuder  of 
cities,  among  them  Sftrft  or  H&madftn,  Ctesiphon, 
and  the  ruin  still  known  as  the  Ta^t-i  Janisid, 
or  'Throne  of  Jamshid,'  at  Persepolis  (Justi, 
Iran.  Namenbuch,  Marburg,  1895,  p.  144;  Win- 
dischmann, op.  e»£.  p.  86 }  Mirkhond,  Hitt.  of  the 
Early  Kiitu/a  of  Peraia^^.  Shea,  London,  18^  p. 
104  f. ;  Jackson,  Peraia  Past  and  Pnaent,  New  York, 
1906,  p.  310). 

LmuTnu— mi  bMbeeo  ^T«n  in  deteO  In  Am  utlol*. 

Louis  H.  Gray. 
BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE  (Semitic).— In  the 
earliest  period  known  to  us  the  dead  were  all 
thought  to  po  irrevocably  into  the  under  world, 
and  to  remain  there  perpetually.  The  life  of  the 
under  world  waa  most  gloomy  and  unattractive, 
and  it  was  shared  alike  by  all,  regardless  of  their 
conduct  in  this  life.  Among  the  ^oiites  this  view 
tHrevailed  until  within  a  century  or  two  of  tJie 
Christian  era.   While  this  conception  was  enter- 


tained, the  '  blest '  were  believed  to  be  those  happy 
primitive  men  who  had  lived  in  tiie  Golden  Age, 
when  there  was  no  sin  or  misery,  and  when  the 

ds  had  been  on  familiar  terms  with  men.  I&m, 
then  dwelt  in  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
The  earlieBt  literan'  expressiim  ci  this  view  is 
found  in  Chi  2  and  $  a  part  of  the  J  doeomcoit 
(9th  oent.  B.O.).  Some  of  the  miUerial  of  tins 
document  is,  however,  far  older,  and  refleoto  as 
its  still  recognizable  original  the  picture  of  a 

f rimitive  Semitio  oasis  in  Arabia.  The  garden  is 
ho  oasifi.  It  is  known  to  be  the  dwelling  of  deity 
by  the  strikii^  contrast  between  ite  Inxarious 
vegetable  life  and  the  somranding  deeert.  llie 
tree  of  knowledge  ai^  life  grows  in  its  midst. 
This  is  the  palm.*  God  comes  and  walks  there  as 
in  a  park ;  there  man  and  woman  dwell  without 
labour  or  safiering.  God,  men,  and  animals  form 
one  primitive  community,  and  each  talks  with  the 
oUiers.  Bfen  have  not  yet  to  beert  ohUdren 
or  to  wear  dottdnj;.  In  other  words,  the  atate  of 
Ueasedness  here  motored  is  tiionebt  to  be  anterin 
to  the  dawn  ot  dviHzataon.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  conception  is  a 
half-distorted  recollection  from  primitive  Semitic 
days.  It  corresponds  with  the  main  features  of 
that  primitive  Semitic  mvilixation  in  wliioh  a  cult 
peculiarly  Semitio  was  evolved.  Traces  of  this 
cult  are  found  in  every  Semitic  ttation.t  Some  of 
the  conceptions  of  this  primitive  paradise  are  also 
traceable  m  widely  separated  Semitic  sources.  The 
conceptions  just  described  are  found  in  the  earlier 
stratum  of  the  Biblical  story  (for  there  are  two 
strata,  one  by  J*  and  the  other  by  <P).  This  older 
stratum  coneosts  of  Gn  2*^.  gi-a.  n. «  in  this 
form  of  the  narrative  tliere  was  but  one  tree,  and 
the  only  indication  in  this  portion  that  the  story 
had  anything  to  do  with  Babylonia  is  Uie  fact  th&t 
the  garden  is  called  '  Eden,*  a  word  evidently 
identical  with  edennu,  the  Bab.  word  for  alluvial 
plain.  In  the  portion  afterward  added  by  J* 
(Gn  2»-M  3*^**]^  the  ganl<ai  is  definitely  located 
in  the  region  of  Babylcmia  by  the  maitun  <tf  the 
Tigris  and  EoiArates  rivBi8.t 

Although  the  Bal^louian  literature  thus  Sax 
recoveorea  contiuns  no  complete  storr  parallel  to 
this  one,  many  of  the  elements  of  uiis  narrative 
are  found  in  Bab.  poetry  and  art.  Thus  in  the 
Gilgamesh  epic  tiiere  is  a  story  of  a  primitive 
man,  Eabani,  who  was  made,  like  Adam^  of  a  bit 
of  earth  or  clay,  and  who  lived  a  primitive  lif^ 
without  clothing,  among  the  animals  nntil  he  waa 
enticed  away  a  woman  (of.  KB  vi.  121-129). 
The  palm  as  the  sacred  tree  appears  in  varions 
forms,  sometimes  naturally  drawn,  and  sometimes 
greatiy  conventionalized,  in  all  periods  tA  Bah. 
and  AMyr.  art,  ^m  archaic  seals  to  late  palace 
decorations.  From  Eridn,  where  there  was  a 
sacred  palm  tree,  comes  the  story  of  Adapa,  who 
was  deminded  of  food  which  would  have  made  him 
like  a  god  (cl  KB  vL  93-101).  The  cherubim, 
which  m  Genesis  guard  the  entrance  to  Eden, 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  winged  lion  and 
bull  deities  which  m  Mesopotamia  guarded  the 
entrance  to  palaces  and  temples.  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  the  elements  of  this  primitive  stoir 
were  known  in  BaWlonia.  Perhaps  tiie  original 
story  reached  the  Hebrews  1^       of  that  ooontry, 

"  Sm  Butcm.  AmiMa  OrMw,  SMa. 
t  Sm  Buton,  op.  est,  obt.  uL-tIL 

t  Afl  to  tfa«  Mentitr  of  QQwD  and  Ftomi,  views  (Brcm. 
DelitEwdi  iWo  IBO  dof  PandimTi  Mentlfiad  ttiwe  witt  taM 
CMwte,oneotirtibliWMii«sr  Bftfevloo,  luddfav  Oat  Oub  waa 
tbe  KMrito  ooontCT  to  the  awt  (4  Uw  Fwriui  QoU.  Ba^ 
({r«(er  Land  uml  Mmr,  UM-1886,  Ha  U>  MentHM  tta  Hnb 
withtheBodSMMidtbeOlbODirith  tiM  Nil*.  rtganHns  OqA 
u  Nabift.  Hmnmd  (JttfWUM  itiMl  aUan&tMMir»-SM| 
MeDtiflw  aa  ttM  riwf  «xo«pt  the  KopbntM  with  wtdj*  la 
AnUa.  OnalEel  holds  aU  tlw  rims  to  be  beavenlr  tirtnwar- 
Bwted  Igr  the  HHkar  War  (0MMf>, 
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for  the  primitive  cads  is  changed  into  a  garden, 
the  name  of  -which  is  Babylonian. 

It  seems  that  a  form  of  this  story  was  naturalized 
at  Tyre — a  form  in  which  Tyre,  or  the  temple  there, 
was  resided  as  Paradise.  Our  witness  to  this  is 
the  prophet  Eiekiel  (28»->^  31**  •).  As  the  story 
was  preserved  in  Tyre,  or  at  least  as  Bieldel  con- 
ceived it.  Paradise  was  a  gardm,  hut  it  was  ntnated 
on  a  moontain.  Its  tree  was  no  longer  a  palm,  bat 
a  cedar.  In  this  garden  were  many  precious  stones, 
and,  if  -we  may  connect  with  it  Eselael's  description 
of  a  holy  moontain  in  ch.  47,  a  river  flowed  oat  of 
it.  Eiekiel's  pictare  modifies  the  primitive  con- 
ception of  the  oasis  still  more  tnan  does  the 
aeooont  in  Genesis.  It  oorresponda  strikingly  to 
the  deeoriptiim  of  the  sacred  abode  of  Hambaba, 
the  god  oiElam,  in  tiie  fifth  taUet  of  the  Gilgamesh 
einc  In  cMinexknt  with  that  was  a  grove  of  sacred 
cedars.  Out  of  the  moantain  on  which  it  was 
situated  a  sacred  river  ran,  and  here  divine  voices 
were  heard  (cf.  KB  vL  437, 441,  678).  Coneiform 
inMripticns  lecovered  at  Sum  hi  recent  years  show 
that  the  sun  K»  oedar  tree  wai  there  a  part  of 
their  dei^ni  namew  Probably  this  portion  of  the 
eide,  or  the  story  which  lies  Dehind  it,  had  infln- 
otoed  the  Tyrian  conception  of  Paradise.  This 

{irimitive  paradise  was  thought  by  both  Baby- 
onians  ana  Hebrews  to  have  been  lost  by  tba 
dawn  of  eivilintion.  In  Genesis  a  serpent 
tempted  woman  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  sacred 
tre^  and  she  effectnallT  tempted  man.  The 
motive  is  that  they  m^  oeoome  like  gods,  know- 
ing good  and  evil,  'foiowing  good  and  evil*  in 
Bt  l*  is  eamvalent  to  having  reached  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  result  of  the  sinful  act  of  Adam 
and  Eve  is  that  they  perceive  that  th^  are  naked, 
i.e.  become  conscious  of  sex.  Clothing  is  invented, 
and  child-bearing  begins.*  It  is  dear,  therefore, 
that  this  story  connected  the  loss  of  the  Golden 
Age  with  the  dawning  of  the  oonsdonsnesB  of  sex. 
The  Midrash  Babba,  Genesis,  %  20,  holds  that  the 
serpent  was  an  emblem  of  the  sexual  jiaesion. 
Their  sacred  tree,  the  palm,  was  also  bi-sexnal, 
and  its  fertilization  was  a  sacred  aot.t  Whether 
the  serpent  and  the  tree  were  or  were  not  oon- 
BciouBly  nsed  because  of  symbolic  significance,  one 
element  in  the  Biblical  story— and  it  is  the  most 
important  element — was  the  idea  that  primitive 
paradise  was  lost  by  the  onion  of  man  and  woman.it 
The  story  of  Eabani,  qnoted  above,  shows  that  this 
conception  was  present  in  Babylonia  alsa  Prob- 
aUy,  thexttfoie,  tiiis  was  ^ba  primitive  Semitio 
view. 

In  Bal^lonia  tiwre  was  also  another  conception 
of  the  abode  of  the  blest.  It  is  found  in  a  docu- 
ment much  older  than  the  J  narrative,  but  it  is 
cultorally  of  a  later  orinn  than  the  story  of 
Paradise.  According  to  this  conception  the  aoode 
of  the  gods  is  an  iswid  in  the  sea.  On  this  island 
Far*napishtim,  the  hero  of  the  Bab.  deluge,  and 
his  wife  had  been  admitted  to  dwell,  and  thither 
Gilgamesh  was  permitted  to  make  a  journey,  from 
whfeh  he  returned.  The  road  to  this  island  was  a 
Icmg  joomey,  in  the  ooorse  of  which  one  came  to 
a  great  pass  in  the  mountains  of  Mashu.  Tins 
was  guarded  by  sootpion-men.  After  this  pass 
came  a  long  road  <A  midnight  darkness.  At  last 
one  eame  out  to  a  'park  pxedons  atones,'  after 
whioh  »  Utter  river  bad  to  beeroesed.  Nexteame 

*  Sea  jMtrow,  <Adun  u>d  Eve  la  Bftbylonkn  Lftenture,' 
AJSL  XV,  1SS^4;  Buton,  Semitic  Origins,  Mff.;  ud 
Wtafttlutm,  'The  OatwMrd  Form  of  tb*  Orlgliuu  Bin,'  Am$r. 
Jvm.  of  iUL  Prrekology,  L  2»4gr. 

t  BartoD.  M.  ott.  nK.na. 

I  Tbe  wora  '  PM»dlM,>  by  which  Eden  Is  treqnently  called, 
ii  of  Inoifto  origin.  In  Avesu  H  ia  paiH-4aita,  'endroUng 
wU '  (Tend.  IH.  U).  It  mmmI  Into  Nto-BKbrlonliui,  Arunalo, 
poat-Exillc  Hebrew,  Neo-Hebraw,  Anneotaa,  Fertbii,  Kurdteh, 
Ontk,  end  AnUc  h  e  word  tor  ft_park  or  nleBdld  nntea.  In 
ttM  OT  It  ti  found  In  Neh  tV,  Os  fi^Bo  ». 
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the  'waters  of  death,*  beyond  which  the  divine 
island  lay  (KB  vL  211-229).  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  the  Mashu  monntains  were  to  be 
looked  for  in  Arabia,  as  was  the  '  park  of  ^ecioos 
stones,*  that  the  '  bitter  river  *  was  the  Tersiftn 
Golf,  that  the  '  waters  of  death '  were  the  Arabian 
sea,  and  that  the  happy  isle  lay  to  the  south-east 
of  Babylonia  (of.  KB  vL  467,  469.  478).  Jensen, 
however,  has  proposed  a  different  view.  He  now 
holds  that  the  monntains  of  Mashu  were  tiie 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges;  tint  the 
'park  of  preoiooB  stones'  was  on  the  Fhcenician 
coast ;  the  Mediterranean  was  the  '  bitter  river ' ; 
the  'waters  of  death'  to  the  westward  of  the 
Straits  <tf  Gilwaltart  and  the  abode  of  the  gods 
was  in  tiie  Atiantio  Ooeaa  (of.  KB  vL  675  fiL  and 
Gilgameseh-Epcs  in  der  Wemiteratur,  L  24, 34,  and 
Mapii.).  Thisviewhas  been  accepted  by  Zinunem 
(KA  T*  573  ff. ).  One  strong  reaaon  in  Jensen's  mind 
for  this  view  is  his  belief  that  the  Gilgamesh  epie 
is  based  on  a  son  myth,  and  the  sun  &avds  from 
east  to  west.  GUgameah  was  UM,  it  is  tme^  when 
he  was  desiions  of  orosslng  the  dreadful  waten, 
that  only  Sbamash  (the  sun)  erossed  them.  In 
ftiTour  of  Jensen's  view,  too*  is  tiie  fact  tiiat 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  a  garden  in  which  are  precious 
stones  at  Tyre.  This  would  correspond  to  Jensen's 
location  of  the  'park  of  precious  stones.'  The 
oonoeptiMi  <rf  the  abode  of  the  blest  just  oatiined 
is  intermediate  between  that  embodied  in  the 
story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  tiiat  which  is 
desoibed  below.  The  story  of  primitive  Paradise 
held  that  man  once  had  a  blest  abode  with  the 
gods  on  earth,  bat  had  loet  it.  The  Par-napishtim 
and  Gilgamew  stories  hold  that  it  is  still  possible 
that  one  or  two  ancient  heroes  may  have  attained 
the  happy  isle,  and  found  a  Uest  abode  with  the 
gods. 

A  tiiird  view  as  to  the  abode  of  the  Uest  on 
earth  developed  among  the  Jews  in  the  two 
centuries  before  Christ,  in  connexion  with  the 
Messianic  hope.  It  was  believed  that  the  Messi- 
anio  kingdom  would  be  established,  but  the  living 
Israelites  to  enjoy  it  were  but  few  in  comparison 
with  the  great  host  that  bad  died.  The  author  of 
Is  20,  therefore,  writing  about  B.a  334,  declared 
that  departed  Israelites  should  be  raised  from 
Sheol  (Is  26**)  to  share  in  this  kingdom.  This 
reverseni  the  time-honoared  conception  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dead,  and  was  by  no  means  oniversally 
accepted,  as  Ps  88"  and  llfi'^  show.  It  was.  how- 
ever, accepted  the  author  of  Enoch  1-86,  who 
wrote  B.C.  200-170,  and  who  thonght  that  dead 
leraelitee  would  be  raised  to  enioy  a  Messianie 
kingdom  of  peace  and  justice.  This  kinedom  on 
the  earth  would  in  itself  be  an  abode  of  the  blest. 
Its  capital  was  to  be  at  Jerusalem  (25*).  Those 
who  attained  it  would  enjoy  lives  like  the  patii- 
arohs  (25*),  or  everlasting  lives  (S*),  thongh  'ever 
lasting'  is  elsewhere  demied  as  five  htmdred  years 

ilO").    (For  later  conceptions  of  the  Mesnanie 
:ingdom  as  an  abode  of  the  blest  m  eartii,  see 
Messiah  and  Kinodou  of  God.) 

When  the  Messianic  kingdom  would  come,  how- 
ever, was  uncertain,  and  this  writer  aooordingly  con- 
caved of  anothtf  earthly  abode  for  the  Ueet  until 
the  resurreeti<ni  should  ocenr.  In  oh.  22  he  gives  an 
extended  description  of  the  under  world.  This  he 
pictures  as  divided  into  four  parts.  One  of  these 
IB  for  the  very  wicked,  another  for  the  less  wicked, 
another  for  the  good ,  and  the  last  for  the  supremely 
good.  There  are  thus  thought  to  be  two  subter- 
ranean abodes  of  the  bleat  in  Sheol.  All  these 
dead,  except  the  very  wicked,  are  to  be  raised. 
Sheol  is  but  «  temporary  abode  for  all  except  the 
most  desperate ;  but  while  there  the  good  enter  in 
some  degree  upon  their  delubts,  and  the  wicked 
npcHi  their  tomMots.    Although  this  elabonto 
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divisioD  of  the  under  woild  into  foni  p&rte  is  ionnd 
in  no  later  writer,  the  oonoeption  that  the  righteous, 
while  waiting  Uiere,  entered  npon  their  antioipatea 
enjoyments,  appears  in  at  leut  one  later  uooa> 
lypse  (cf.  4  Ezr  7^").*  This  abode  of  the  ^lest 
was,  however,  temporary ;  they  occupied  it  only 
while  awaitine  the  reBurrection.  In  later  Judaism, 
the  abode  of  uie  blest  is  thought  to  be  in  a  Messi- 
anic kingdom  of  so  sapematural  a  character  that 
it  can  hardlT  be  called  earthly,  and  it  is  often 
thou&ht  to  be  in  heaven,  while  in  the  Qur'ftn 
Paradise  baa  become  altogether  heavenly.  The 
eonoepUons  of  the  Jewish  heavenly  abode  com- 
bine elements  from  the  earthly  Garden  of  Eden 
witii  elements  taken  from  the  sacred  city^  Jeru- 
salem, while  the  Mohammadan  Paradise  is  a 
transnffared  oasis. 

Amid  the  tangle  of  conceptions  met  with  in 
E^ypt,  where  myths  from  the  different  nomes 
mingled  inextricably  after  having  kept  their 
sepumte  existence  for  many  centnries,  fonr  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  abode  of  tne  blest  can  be  traced. 
None  of  these  preserves,  like  the  primitive  Semitic 
story  of  Paramse,  the  memory  of  a  far-off  oasis. 
The  people  of  each  nome  seem  to  have  thought 
that  tbeir  god  created  the  world  and  mankind,  and 
all  thought  of  man  as  having  always  lived  by  the 
Nile  (cT  Maspero.  i>atm  o/  OMlimtion,  150  ff.. 
and  Steindorff,  JReliaion  of  tne  Aneisnt  Effyptiant, 
Z6tL).  In  Et^pt,  however,  tiioe  was  thought  to 
have  been  a  Golden  Age,  when  the  gods  lived 
on  familiar  terms  with  men,  and  men  were  happy 
and  blest.  This  age  of  gods  and  demi-gods  cor- 
responds Itt  senenQ  to  the  Semitic  traaiUons  of 
Paradise.  Two  other  oonceptionsplaoe  tiiat  abode 
<rf  the  blest  on  earthy  while  the  uird  puts  it  in 
the  heavens.  We  are  ooneerasd  here  only  with 
the  eighty  abodes. 

Aooording  to  the  earliest  of  these,  the  dead  lived 
in  the  oemeteriee,  which  were  for  tiie  most  part  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  to  t^e  west  of  the  Nue,  and 
were  veritable  ^ttes  of  the  dead.  There  they 
formed  communities  \ij  themselves,  each  ruled 
over  by  a  spedal  s[Mt  or  deity.  Life  here  was 
lived  under  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  form 
as  life  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Each  needed  his 
body,  which  was  preserved  by  mummifying,  and 
each  needed  food,  drink,  and  the  various  utensils 
which  had  been  iA  use  in  life.  Death  had,  bow- 
everi  petrified  all — the  child  remained  a  child ;  the 
man,  •  man ;  the  greybeard,  a  greybeard.  The 
same  organization  existed  there  wliioh  existed 
among  the  living — the  man  ruled  the  wife,  was 
served  by  servants,  performed  the  same  duties  and 
engaged  in  the  same  recreations  as  when  alive. 
For  tne  most  part  the  dead  remained  in  the  narrow 
confines  of  their  own  city,  but  by  day  they  might 
leave  their  narrow  house  to  roam  over  the  earth. 
They  were  then  subject  to  the  same  dangers  of 
attack  from  enemies,  poisonous  snakes,  scorpions, 
and  crocodiles  as  when  alive.  The  dead  grudged 
the  living  their  happinesa,  and  at  times  came  back 
to  interfere  with  them.  Their  great  opportunity 
was  sickness,  whm  speidal  ohsims  were  needed  to 
ward  off  their  influence,  f 

This  conception  made  no  distlnotion  between 
the  good  and  the  wieked  dead.  It  regarded  all  as 
going  to  one  place.  It  corresponds  with  the  non- 
etbical  conception  of  the  early  Semites,  except 
that  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  placed  in  the 
western  desert  instead  of  in  the  under  world. 
Another  Egyptian  conception,  also  non-ethical, 
regarded  the  abode  of  the  dead  as  in  the  under 
world.  Beneath  the  fiat  earth  lay  another  region 
called  Dvat.   By  day  this  region  was  dark  and 

■  See  sbo  B.  H.  Clnale*,  St6liaMon,  B*bnw,  JtwM,  and 
CArAiUan.  p.  ess. 
t  8m  StelDdorff,  fMigUm  q/  On  AneUM  Xgntiani,  p.  116  ff. 


gloomy ;  but  at  night,  when  the  sun  had  set  upon 
the  ecuth,  this  nether  land  was  illnminated 
its  rays.  Like  Egypt,  it  was  characterised  by 
the  flowing  of  a  long  river  throi^h  its  midst,  on 
Nther  bank  of  which  wwre  deep  caverns  in  which 
the  dead  dwelt  When  t^e  sun  arrived  in  this 
land  at  night,  there  was  thought  to  be  great 
rejoicing,  '  The  departed  who  are  in  their  halls, 
in  their  caverns,  praise  the  sun ;  tbeir  eyes  are 
opened,  their  heart  is  full  of  felicity  when  they 
behold  the  sun ;  they  shout  for  joy  when  his  body 
is  over  them.'*  It  was  only  as  the  Osiris  myth 
transformed  early  Egyptian  ideas  of  eschatology 
that  an  ethical  element  was  introduced,  and  an 
alx>de  of  the  blest,  as  distinguished  from  the 
wicked,  was  conceived.  The  idea  of  its  location 
was,  however,  indistinct.  It  was  sometimee  plaeed 
vaguely  in  the  West^  bat  was  more  often  thoofl^ 
to  be  in  heaven. 

See  also  State  of  trk  DsADfEgyptian). 

LmurtntL—Frledrich  DeUtisch,  wo  tag  daa  Pandim  t, 
Lelpds,  ISBljTov,  'AiutMeof  OeneetolLuidUL'in  J££x. 
p89l]Tfl.;  W.  R.^BttMU.  nfSmMt^,  ISIH.p.  807 ;  Hsapt, 
•Wo  Ug  du  PmuUmV  In  Ut/Mt  Land  vnd  Mnr.  uSi- 
1806 ;  Jutrow, '  Adsm  mxI  Bn  in  Bab.  Utentore,'  la  AJSL, 
1800,  XV.  191 S.;  Barton,  A  Sketch  qf  SmUie  Origins,  aoetal 
and  lUUffioutfliOt,  pp.0»-M;  Bavaa,  'Hie  KinBT  of  Tyn  Id 
EMUel  xxvliL,'  in  JThSt  it.  [1008]  SOOff.;  Jeiuen.  *A^. 
BKb.  Mrtlien  and  Bpto  '  in  ScAinder'a  KB,  toL  vL,  1000-1901: 
ZiaatMnia  KAT*,  IMffi,  p.  SSTff.;  Sslmond  in  HMtinn'DA 
iiL  eosff.;  Cbayna  in  BM  ooL  S6a»-S688:  Barton,  BInMeia, 
uid  Mootffomerr  tn  ^2  Ix.  SU-GM);  R.  H.  Charles,  Bmi/uU- 
olagv,  Htbrtte,  JetefiA,  and  Ckrittian,  London,  18SB,  18*0., 
^fl.;  Hupero,  i>atm  qf  CfvtliMaon,  lOO-SOS:  Bnnan, 
Atfwpt.  lUUgion,  Beriin.  UOB,  pp.  00-100;  Steindorfl;  RtHgien 
of tK4  Aneimt  Bgntitmi,  New  York,  1006,  pp.  I16-IS7 ;  Jeaaan, 
Daa  eUgamMA-i^  in  ibr  WeUHttrcOmr,  L,  StrsnboK,  ISM 

Gbobok  a.  BABTOir. 
BLEST,  ABODE  OP  THE  (Slavonic).— The 
ideas  of  the  pagan  Slavs  concerning  the  state  erf 
the  dead  are  known  to  us  only  from  indirect 
testimony  and  from  the  evidence  of  surviving 
folk-belief.  While  some  mediseval  chroniclers 
deny  that  the  Slavs  had  any  eoncwtion  of  a 
future  life  (which  is  nnlikely),  others  Reely  assert 
it,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cTishwice 
of  definite  beliefs  on  the  subject  (see  Schabiik, 
Slav.  Alterthiimer,  X^prig,  1843,  L  638;  Abcoestob- 
WoRSHlP  [Slavonic]).  Three  existing  words  doiote 
the  abode  of  the  dead— .^av,  Saj,  ai^  PeMo.  The 
two  last  now  denote  heaven  and  hell  respectively, 
but  Baj  evidently  denoted  originally  a  pecan 
paradise.  Nav  denotes  the  place  of  the  dead  in 
one  chronicler,  who  says  that  'Krok  went  into 
the  Nav,'  while  the  god  of  the  dead,  or  Pluto,  is 
called  Nya  by  tiie  Polish  chronicler  Dingoes,  who 
says  that  the  people  ask  him  to  carry  them 
after  death  'in  melioree  infemi  sedes.'  Nov  may 
have  denoted  the  abode  of  the  dead  in  its  general 
aspect.  PelUo,  thoi^  it  now  means  hell,  mmm 
onginslly  to  have  denoted  a  subterranean  place  of 
warmth.  Saj  is  still  known  as  the  eastern  home 
of  the  sun  beyond  the  ocean,  perhaps  an  island, 
where  the  souls  of  little  children  dwell,  playing 
among  the  trees  and  gathering  golden  firuita. 
Spirits  not  yet  embodiw.  and  q»intB  after  their 
disembodiment  also  live  there.  It  is  the  plsn 
where  Inrds  and  insects  go  in  antnmi^  and  uiers 
are  stored  the  ^pes  and  seeds  ot  all  things  on 
earth.  No  winter  or  oold  winds  are  known  there. 
These  are  the  reflexion  of  earlier  pagan  ideas  of 
paradise.  Folk-belief  also  speaks  of  the  Isle 
Buydn,  itself  synonymous  with  Bqf.  It  also  is 
the  home  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  of  the  mytholwioal 
personifications  of  nature  powers,  or  mythical 
animals,  e.^.  tiie  snake  older  than  all  snakes,  and 
of  the  divine  maiden  Zaryft,  who  sits  under  a 
dripping  oak.  Here  is  also  the  nu^c  stone 
Alatuir,  referred  to  in  many  charms,  from  benea^ 
which  flow  mystic  rivers  with  healing  powers.  A 
•  sm  stiiBdoi^  ({V, ««.  Fh  use 
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aacred  citr  hidden  beneath  deep  watera,  reached 
by  'Saw's  road,'  and  inhabited  by  the  Holy 
£lden  (tbe  dead),  is  tpoken  of. 

But  there  mnat  auK>  have  existed  ideas  of  a 
mountain  abode  of  the  dead  or  a  heavenly  mradise 
reached  by  a  monntain  of  glass  or  iron,  dimcalt  to 
climb.  The  uail-clippings  of  the  dead  man,  or 
bear's  daws,  were  buried  with  him  to  enable  him 
to  climb  it.  Among  the  Poles  exists  the  belief 
that  lost  Bonis  most  climb  it  as  a  pnnishment ; 
when  the^  have  reached  tbe  snmmitt  they  slip 
down  agam  (Giimm,  U.  836).  AeocmUng  to  some 
forms  of  this  myth,  the  glass  monntain  crowned 
with  a  golden  paLuie  stancb  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
orcharain  the  paradise  of  sonls,  and  they  ascend 
it  by  means  of  the  bear's  claws  (Mannbardt, 
Germ.  Mythen,  Berlin,  1858,  p.  330).  The  monn- 
tain recurs  in  Slavonic  and  other  European  folk- 
tale^ in  which  the  hero  rescaesaprinoeiB,  or  gains 
the  band  of  a  fair  bdng  from  its  tommit  iCF, 
p.  442). 

Certain  folk-tates,  peculiar  to  the  Slavs,  sneak 
of  a  mysteriooa  land  above  the  sky,  wherein  awell 
bein^  or  animals  of  snpeniatnial  character  and 
magic  power,  while  in  this  land  are  great  wealth, 
many  magical  objeots.  and  abandaace  food. 
Thus  one  story  describes  it  as  posseesinff  a  mill 
which  gives  out  pie,  cake,  and  a  pot  of  stewed 
grain ;  another,  a  hut  with  walls  of  pancakes, 
benches  of  white  bread,  and  a  stove  of  buttered 
curda.  In  another  the  stove  is  garnished  with 
socking  pigs,  geese,  and  piee,  and  everything 
which  the  soni  can  desire.  This  sky-land  is 
visited  by  mortals  who  climb  up  a  magical  bean- 
or  pea-stalk,  or  a  great  oak,  as  in  our  Jack  and 
the  Bean-stalk  tales,  and  generally  the  visit  is 
resented  (Ralston,  Rutt.  Folk-Tedtt,Umdon,  1873, 
p.  291  flf. ;  CF,  p.  436).  This  upper  world  of  riches 
and  plenty  is  not  said  to  be  an  abode  of  the  dead, 
but  the  tales  may  have  been  derived  from  pagan 
conceptions  of  on  Elysium  in  tbe  sky,  where  the 
gods  and  the  Messed  dwelt.  This  is  auo  snjrgeeted 
by  the  belief,  still  current,  that  Um  Bonrmast 
make  a  journey  after  death,  across  the  sea,  on 
foot,  or  tbe  rainbow  or  tbe  Milky  Way,  to  the 
region  oi  the  dead.  The  two  last  are  obvious 
survivals  from  pagan  beliefo  leganUng  a  journey 
to  a  heavenly  paradise. 

mtes  in  honour  of  the  dead,  still  In  use,  include 
chuits  of  a  purely  pagan  ohuacter,  in  which  the 
souls,  having  eaten  and  drunk,  are  begged  to 
return  to  heaven.  In  pagan  times  the  bunal  rites 
were  all-important,  as,  until  they  were  completed, 
the  dead  could  not  start  on  their  long  journey. 
Existing  funeral  scmgs  and  tales  show  that  ^e 
beliefs  x^;ardii%  the  state  of  the  dead  were  of 
di&rent  diaracter,  or  were  perhaps  held  simul- 
taneously.   The  dead  continue  to  dwell  in  tbe 

Sftve  (an  idea  which  passes  over  into  the  vampire 
lief  [see  Vampikb]),  or  wander  round  their  old 
home,  or  exist  in  a  separate  region.  But,  what- 
ever beliefs  were  held,  the  state  of  tbe  dead  was 
apparently  of  a  sensuous  character.  Married 
people  continued  to  dwell  together,  and  to  a  dead 
bachelor  a  maiden  was  allotted  to  be  his  wife  in 
the  other  world.    In  such  a  case  she  was  formerly 

Jut  to  death  (cf.  Schrader,  Tt^enhoehzeitt  Jena, 
904,  and  see  above,  p.  22f.)* 

TlM  bsUsf  in  K  iMppjr  Mutara  nghm  ot  psipstatl  innrtb  sod 
Ualit  beTODd  th«  oooui  \n  the  piMS  whniOT  ths  son  ossM  «m 
mdely  oomnt  unoiy  Uw  Slsvi.  Boob  s  bdlat  li  ittl  found ; 
M>d  ttala  ngloa  l>  ■ometimM  ttwittfat  to  b«  tsnsnted  Iqr  the 
BakbniMM,  wtw  stMbdnad  from  fladn,  and  Isd  »  hAy  Ufs.  The 
BttKhniUM  ut  obviouilji  tbo  Biihnuuis,  nnd  ths  tnraltfoai  msy 
be  derived  from  kpoorjrphftl  wrttlnga 

LmauTDKB.— W.  R.  Ralatcm.  Sonif§  of  tJU  Auwtot  Peop^i, 
London,  187S;  L.  Leser,  'Etudes  nir  k  Uytholode  ilara,' 
BSK  xULltL,  Fari^  1000^  Myt/ioloffU  ilav*.  PaHs.  1901; 
ds  la  Saassivs,  XmtA.  der  Rtlig'rm»gtiMi.>  IL  663,  Tiiblngen, 

IMS-  J.  A.  MacCitlloob. 


BLEST,  ABODE  OP  THE  (Teutonic).- 
z.  Introduction.— The  hints  supplied  by  myth, 
folk-belief,  and  occasional  passages  of  existing 
texts,  suggest  that,  in  earlier  times  and  probably 
for  a  long  period,  the  state  of  the  dead  wm  not 
definitely  lormuMted  in  Teutonic  belief.  The 
funeral  mobilier  as  well  as  stetements  in  the  texts 
regarding  burial  shows  that  life  after  death  con- 
tinued tbe  life  on  earth,  The  dead  may  have  been 
supposed  to  dwell  in  the  tomb,  and  the  sonl  to  flit 
in  the  air  or  to  frequent  the  grave,  while  souls  of 
warriors  continued  to  fight  in  uie  air.  ConoepUons 
of  a  more  permanent  sort  may,  however,  have 
arisen  quite  early  and  ultimately  gained  ground. 
When  the  dead  were  committed  to  the  waves,  this 
suggeste  that  their  abode  wm  over-sea,  and  the 
passage  in  Prooopins  {de  Bello  Goth.  iv.  20)  about 
fishermen,  subject  to  tbe  Franks,  rowing  souls 
over  1^  night  to  Brittia,  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
such  a  b^^.  But  we  find  also  a  more  general 
belief  in  the  dead  living  in  ibair  barrows  or  burial- 
mounds,  or  in  hills — th^  'die  into  the  hills.' 
There  they  feast  in  happiness,  and  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  good  of  their  surviving  kindred, 
and  their  presence  in  these  howes,  or  nills,  is  a 
source  of  bfesnng  to  the  ne^hbonrhood  (Vigfnsson 
and  Powell,  Coryiu  Pott.  BoreaU  l=CPB],  Oxford, 
1883,  i  415  fi".).  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  some  of 
the  gods,  9.g.  Odin,  had  also  their  abode  at  first 
there,  several  mountains  being  sacred  to  Odin 
(Grimm,  i.  1S2).  Odin  was  especially  the  god  of 
dead  warriors,  and  their  abode  may  at  first  have 
been  with  him  in  hills,  since  lat^  tradition  re- 
presents great  heroes  as  slnmberinGr  in  bills,  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  King  Charles,  in  the 
Odenberg.  with  Odin  (Grimm,  m.  953  fif.).  These 
heroes  may  represent  tbe  dead  warriors  of  pagan 
belief,  or  the  gods  themselves  considered  as 
mountain-dwellers.  Again,  the  sonls  of  dead 
warriors  are  seen  issuing  from  and  returning  to  a 
mountain  {ib.  964).  Thus  the  warrior  host  in  the 
mountainmay  be  an  earlier  form  of  the  warrior  host 
in  the  heavenly  Valhalla  (Simrook,  Bandb.  189). 

In  the  Elder  and  Younger  Eddas  tbe  conceptions 
of  Hel,  the  under  world  of  the  dead,  and  Valhalla, 
the  warriors'  heavenly  abode,  ore  met  with.  Both 
may  have  been  developed  from  the  belief  that  the 
dead  lived  a  subterranean  existenoe  in  the  barrow 
or  in  hills.  Hel*  'the  hcdlow  place,'  would  be  aa 
extenuon  of  the  hollow  bill  or  barrow^  and  a 
similar  development  of  the  under  world  from  tbe 
grave  is  met  with  in  Celtic  belief  (see  Cklts), 
while  the  transition  from  a  hill  as  the  abode  of 
warriors  to  a  sky- Valhalla  would  easily  be  made, 
the  sky  being  frequently  supposed  to  rest  on  hills. 

VIstiuaOD  maS  Powell  oonnder  tut  the  Idee  ol  He)  u  tbe 
nbooe  of  the  deed  cennot  be  cleu-ly  reconcQed  with  the  eerir 
beUetfaithedeadllTlnffiQtheirbftrrowt(CP£I.4S0).  Rydberg 
{Ttvt.  MythU..  London,  188»,  p.  606)  reoonoUeethetwoviewi  1^ 
■howtng  tbkt,  in  Teutonic  belief,  men  did  not  oonelst  sfmpl;  of 
bodv  and  soul,  but  of  '  e  combination  of  feotori,  which  In  deeth 
oouid  be  seporeted,'  so  that  the  dead  coold  at  the  same  time 
deecend  to  Hel  and  Inbebltthe  grave-moond.  Ibieisinaooord- 
ance  with  primitive  and  eren  Egyptian  idea*  of  man'e  per- 
•onality,  and  ot  Tarions  regtona  or  atatea  tor  the  different  Mrti 
of  hla  being  after  death.  At  the  aame  time,  the  ideas  of  ttie 
berrow  and  of  Hel  leem  ratlier  to  repreeent  <uBerent  atrtta  ol 
beUel. 

The  subterranean  regicm  of  Hel  may  at  first  have 
been  considered  as  tbe  abode  of  all  the  dead,  not 
excluding  warriors,  even  Btdder  ^oing  there  when 
he  was  slain,  and,  as  late  as  Widnkind  of  Corvei,  the 
poet  exclaims  after  a  battle,  '  Where  might  there 
be  a  Hel  so  as  to  contain  such  a  multitude  of 
the  slain  1 '  (Giinun,  ii  801).  But  side  1^  side  with 
this  we  find  the  uea,  wbetiier  of  later  Viking 
origin  or  not,  that  warriors  have  a  separate  abode. 
They  it  was,  perhaps,  rather  than  all  the  dead,  who 
were  conceived  as  dwelling  with  Odin  in  the  hill, 
or,  as  in  the  Edda,  in  the  heavenly  ValhaUa. 

3.  Was  Hel  an  aboda  of  the  blest  ?— Hel  is  usually 
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regarded  aa  a  dismal  and  gloomy  abode ;  bat  it  ia 
ODiT  in  the  Younger  Ed  da  that  this  is  definitely 
stated,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  inflaenoe 
of  Christian  beliefs  may  be  traced  here.  The  re- 
ferences in  this  Edda  are  three  in  nnmber,  and 
they  vary  each  from  the  oUier.  AU-ftither  hM 
given  to  man  a  soul  which  viU  live  and  never 
perish.  Bi^ht-minded  men  will  live  with  him  in 
Vfngdlf ;  wicked  men  fare  to  Hel,  and  thenoe  into 


Niflhel  which  is  beneath  in  tiie  ninth  world  {Gylfa' 

Sinning,  §  3).  Vlng61f  is  later  described  as  the  fair 
all  of  goddesses,  and  it  may  be  synonymous  with 


Valhalla  {$  U;  Grimm,  iL  820;^  Here  the  dis* 
tinction  is  an  ethical  on^  and  Niflhel  rather  than 
Hel  is  the  abode  of  the  wicked.  This  ooiresponds, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  deeoription  of  the  fate  of 
men  after  tkt  final  catastrophe : 

'IbuijrsbodM  we  ttwra  than  good,  Mid  msnrtMd:  bertlitt 
to  be  in  QlmU  tn  bMvea  with  Snrtr ;  utd  mM  (tore  of  good 
drink  U  tbo*  tor  them  who  drink  with  Joy  In  the  baU  CftUed 
Brfmlr;  ItstandeiJaobilMttTeQ.  Ttutt  is  klaok  good  hill  which 
etuds  on  NltbvMli  moo^t  of  red  gold ;  It  ii  CftHed  Sindri ;  in 
tUa  ball  aball  eUde  good  men  ud  weil-miaded.'  The  wicked— 
murderer*  kod  perjuiete  luflor  fMifol  toraenti  in  Ni-stnuxl 

This  dewription  is  borrowed  from  the  Viflnspa, 
where  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  refers  to  a  state  of 
things  after  the  catastrophe  which  two  mysterious 
beings  alone  sorvive.   The  sibyl  sings : 

a  eee  »  ImO,  brighter  thMi  the  ann,  ahiiwtocrwHh  Btsnd- 
ingonOimU.  The  rMiteouaibftU  dwell  therein  uidnve  to  l>liM 
lor  erer.  Northweraon  NidhTfiDir  steods  »  httll  t4  ndd  for 
Blndri*!  people.  On  Okolnir  stMids  saothw  otOed  Br&lr,  the 
gl*ata'drinking-b«U.'  NA-atruid  k  bm  sbo  the  abode  ol  the 
witAed  iCPB  L  201 ;  OL  iL  BST). 

The  third  reference  describes  the  eoddeea  Hel  as 
cast  into  Niflheim,  with  power  over  the  nine  worlds, 
and  sharing  those  abodes  of  gloom  and  hnnger  with 
those  who  die  of  adckness  or  old  age.  Wamors.  on 
the  other  hand,  go  to  Uie  bliaafnl  Valhalla 
S  34,  36  ff. ).   Here  there  is  no  ethical  distinction. 

nte  eaobfttdogloel  ayitem  ant  forth  In  TSluipft  depends  for  Its 
nlue  on  the  vlewe  taken  rq;ardlng  that  poem.  BncgA'*  hypo- 
theria  of  it!  dnMndenoe  on  Ohriatlan  and  ofauiiousoiirow  ie 
hardlr  tenable  (Studiar  tmr  da  nonUafca  Guda-  «v  HUttaotu 
(vr«n(l«fi0,tr.bv  Brenner,  Haiiich,l88»X  Mora ^obable lathe 
view  taken  hj  Jdnaaon  (Dm  oUnonit  og  iirilfifiiHilila  £<ttan»> 
tun  aiitori$.  Qmenhagm,  18B4, 1001),  that  It  la  the  nodaot  of 
a  pagan  poet  umw  pagan  njtha,  bat,  irtille  rrmhtiflnt  (%rla- 
tlaniqr,  onoonaotouaH  writfaig  under  Ohriatlaa  influeoOM.  The 
better  mloda  among  the  pagan  Nom  may  alreadj  have  felt  tbelr 
war  to  sooh  nobatolofloal  idaaa  aa  he  aela  forth. 

In  the  Elder  Edda,  Vafthir^dnit-nuUKaA.GHmma- 
nM  {CPS  L  67.  70)  describe  Valhalla,  and  the 
former  says  of  Niflhel :  '  hither  die  the  men  from 
Hel  (a  second  death}.'  Thns  Hel  is  not  a  place  of 
pnnishment,  though  Niflhel  may  be.  Nor  ia  Hel 
deflnitely  stated  in  the  Elder  Edda  to  be  a  place  of 
gloom.  Ni-stmnd  and  Niflhel,  places  of  punish- 
meat.  may  thus  be  identical,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible  that  tihe  Yonnger  Edda  has  confaaed  Hel 
and  Niflhd,  while  h«e  and  in  the  Vitlnspa  Oimld 
and  the  other  halls  of  the  ri^hteons  may  be  identical 
either  with  Valhalla  or  with  Hel,  considea«d  as  a 

Slaoe  of  bliss.  In  Balder't  Voom,  Odin  rides 
lirough  tiie  under  world  along  a  road  through 
grass-grown  plains  to  the  mighty  hall  of  Hel,  and 
finds  there  the  walls  decked  with  shields,  the 
bendies  steewn  witii  mail-coats,  and  the  mead 
standing  ready  brewed  for  the  hero  (CPS  i.  182). 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  gloom  of  Hel  here,  or  in 
the  story  of  Hena6dhrs  visit  there  to  reacne 
Balder,  where  he  crosses  a  river  over  a  golden 
bridge  {Oy(f.  S  49).  Again,  since  men  die  from  Hel 
to  Niflhel,  it  is  obvious  that  the  former  is  a  better 
place  than  the  latter.  Niflhel  is  the  Hel  which  is 
Burroonded  by  fog  and  gloom ;  Hel  itself  tiierefore 
cannot  be  so  suxronnded.  In  SHrmn-mdl,  Gerda 
is  told  that  she  will  snfier  misery  wiuin  the 
Na-gatee  (corpse-gates),  and  will  sit  on  Are's  perch 
loolaiig  longingly  Hel-wards  {CPB  L  114)— a  pass- 
age snggestive  of  Hel  as  a  place  of  bliss.  In  Sona- 
torrek  the  poet  describes  his  dead  son  •«  having 


entered  'the  path  of  Bliss'  and  gone  to  'the  City 
of  the  Bees-ship '  ( CPB  \.  278-0),  or  to  '  the  world  of 
the  gods '  (God^eim).  The  references  are  obscore, 
bat  may  point  to  the  usual  abode  of  the  dead  or  H^ 

An  examination  of  the  passa^  refexring  to  the 
Ash  Yggdnuil  and  its  roots  is  signiflcant.  In 
OHmnu-iruil  it  is  SMd  that  under  one  root  dwells 
Hel,  under  a  second  the  Froet-giants,  under  a  third 
■mennzkir  menu '  (mortal  men,  CPit  L  73).  But 
in  Oy^aginniM,  |  16,  one  root  is  with  the  Asa, 
and  then  is  Urd'a  lonntain  j  one  is  over  when 
C&raniiga^p  was,  and  there  ia  KDmiz's  nmng; 
the  Uiurid  is  over  Niflheim,  and  midar  it  is  t£e 
fountain  Hvergelndr.  By  an  obvions  misnnder- 
standing,  one  root  is  placed  with  the  Asa,  i.e,  in 
Heaven  (of.  Simrook,  86).  But,  as  all  the  roots  are 
in  the  under  world,  this  root  may  oorrespond  to 
that  which  Orimnit.  places  in  Hel,  and  here  in  ood- 
seqnenoe  is  Urd's  fountain,  guarded  by  the  Nomi, 
who  sprinkle  the  trae  with  its  holy  water  {Oylf.  8 16 ; 
cf.  Voluioa,  CPB  L  I9S),  so  that  it  may  not  wither 
or  rot.  Urd  is  posnbly  the  equivalent  of  the  god- 
dees  Hel(Rydbei^,  308 ;  Simroek,  340}.  The  t£ird 
root  is  in  Niflheim,  the  place  of  pnmshment ;  the 
second,  in  Ginunnga-gap,  must  be  midway  between 
the  others.  Beneath  it  is  Mimir's  spring  of  mead, 
airing  ins[nration,  wisdom,  and  poetry.  Mimir 
drinla  it  every  day;  fnnn  it  Odin  obtained 
wisdom ;  and  witii  it  the  root  is  watered  (Oy^.  §  IS, 
CPB  iL  623).  Here,  too,  must  be  placed  Mimir's 
or  Hoddmimer's  Grove,  where  two  numaa  bangs, 
Lff  and  Llfthrasir,  are  hidden  away  during  the 
Monster-winter  wUch  precedes  BagnarOk.  ThOT 
are  fed  on  the  dews  which  drip  from  Ymdranl, 
produced  from  iti  bdng  watered  dt  Urd's  nmntain. 
They  altme  survive  the  final  catastrophe,  and  fnm 
them  a  new  generation  will  swing  to  re-people  the 
renewed  earth  {VaftKr.,  CPB  L  67 ;  Gytf.  %  63). 
Henoe  these,  rather  than  men  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  may  be  the  '  menuxkir  menn '  dwelling  under 
a  root  of  the  tree.  Llf  and  XifUirasir,  progenitors 
of  the  new  race  which  is  to  peo^  the  new  earth, 
'  green  and  fair,  whose  fields  moreaae  with  sowing,* 
while  *  all  sorrows  shall  be  healed,*  must  be  pure 
and  sinless.  But  that  forest-dad  earth  rising  out  of 
the  deep  may  simply  be  Mimir's  grove,  the  hidden 
and  sinless  paradise  hitherto  in  the  undi;.-  world. 

Hel  may  thus  mean  the  whole  under  world, 
exolnsive  of  Niflhel,  and  in  this  sense  it  wpeazs 
by  no  means  as  a  place  of  gloom.  This  is  already 
suggested  by  tiie  passages  cited  from  the  poems ; 
but  when  we  add  to  this  the  fects  that  in  the 
under  world  are  Mimir's  foontam  of  immortal  mead, 
his  grove  of  rinleas  beinm,  afterwards  to  be  the 
glorious  renewed  earth,  Urd's  fountain  beneath 
the  ever-green  branches  of  the  ash,  its  waters  '  so 
holy  that  ever^rthing  which  comes  into  tliis  spring 
becomes  as  white  aa  the  sldn  which  lieth  within  and 
cleaveth  to  the  egg-shell '  (%{^.  16),  and  that  the 
hall  of  Hel  is  decked  fw  Salder^  o(Hniog  and 
furnished  with  mead,  the  sagges(i(n  heoomea  mll- 
nigh  a  certainty. 

To  Urd's  wdl  the  gods  ride  over  BifrOst  bridge 
to  a  daily  judgment  (Oiflf.  S  10;  cf.  Orimnu., 
CPB  L  73).  Aoeording  to  Bv^.  they  ride  upwards 
from  As^^trd  to  Heaven;  out  as  Asgazo  is  in 
Heaven,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Urd^s  well  ia 
sitoated  in  the  under  world,  they  must  ride  down- 
wards. Thia  Thingstead  is  not  that  held  in  Asgard, 
and  Rydberg  33001)  has  shown  that  the  gods 
come  down  daily  to  jodge  the  dead  who  arrive 
there  duly,  and  aj^ioiiit  tiiem  tiuir  plaoea  in 
Valhalla,  in  Hel,  or  in  ^flheL  Vam  definite 
statements,  we  know  what  erimee  were  punished 
in  the  other  world—oflbnees  against  the  gods  and 
against  kinsmen,  murder,  adultery tpetjuiy.  Thns 
among  Uiose  who  did  not  pass  to  Valhalla— tiioes 
dying  a  natoral  or  straw  deatii,  praotisen  <^  the 
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pnesfiil  aiti  td  life*  womoi  and  ddldrea,  all  who 
bad  pleased  the  god*,  all  who  had  been  tone  to  the 
duma  of  kindred,  all  irho  had  Icept  tiiemselvee 
free  from  thoae  grofls  sins — must  have  been  awarded 
the  bliae  of  the  under  world.  All  such  oould,  '  with 
a  good  will  and  without  fear,  await  death,'  know- 
iDg  that  thai  ooone  of  life  would  '  do  them  good 
wfieo  they  are  dead'  [Sonatomk,  CPB  i  280 :  cf. 
i  42,  279,  iL  028  ;  Gylf.  [Loke]  |  60,  52).  To  them 
were  allotted  the  bUuriil  regions  of  the  under  world 
— the  'green  realms  of  the  gods'  Iffctkonar-meU, 
CPB  L  264 ;  cf.  RTdberg,  319),  with  their  hidden 
flTove,  their  holy  fotmtains,  their  '  paths  of  bliss.' 
Probably,  too,  they  were  given  a  draoght  which 
made  them  foreet  sorrows  andgave  them  strength, 
oompoeed  of  we  liquids  of  those  fountains,  and 
dmnk  from  tiie  horn  whence  Mimir  quaffed  the 
mead  of  hie  well  (CPB  i  197  ;  of.  the  mead  which 
awaits  Balder,  and  the  *  costly  draughts'  which 
the  dead  Hel^  drinks,  L  143).  The  mysteriously 
engraved  horn  from  wMoh  Grimhild  makes  Gndmu 
dnnk  and  forget  her  wrongs,  may  be  a  late  reminis. 
oence  of  this  drau^t  <ii  oUivion.  The  draught 
was  oompoeed  from  Urd'a  strength,  ice-eold  sea 
water,  and  the  liquor  of  the  Son,  and  on  the  horn 
are  engraved  unreaped  com  ears  from  '  the  land  of 
Hadding,'  tlie  under  world  {CPB  t  84).  See,  for 
this  section,  Bydberg,  218  B. 

Valhalla.— Thoujgh  Talhalla  may  be  '  simply 
a  Widdng  faith,  laehne  seme  three  generations  at 
most,'  and  opposed  to  ue  strong  family  affection  of 
the  Northern  heathen  tCPB  L  Introd.  ci,  421),  yet 
it  is  also  noted  in  old  Teutonic  belief,  in  the 
oonoeption  of  dead  warriors  dwelling  in  Odin's 
mountain.  Valhalla  was  one  of  the  dwellings  of 
Aagard,  the  heaven  of  the  gods,  situated  in  Gutds- 
heunr  *  whore  tiie  g(^-1mgbt  Valhalla  towers' 

iGrfmni*.,  CPB  L  70).  To  it  all  brave  warriors 
loped  to  go,  though  later  tradition  suggests  Uiat 
warriors  who  had  committed  '  nithing 'actions  or 
lived  wickedly  were  excluded  (Rydberg,  340).  They 
were  conducted  thither  by  the  Valkyries,  who  also 
waited  upon  them  there.  Valhalla  was  entirely  a 
warrior's  paradise ;  its  beatitude  was  not  that  of 
peace,  but  of  war.  There  the  dead  warriors  dwelt 
with  Odin,  who  welcomed  them,  ordering  the 
benches  to  be  got  ready,  the  goblets  [nepared,  and 
the  wine  brought  by  the  '^dkyries  {EirHu'mdl, 
CPB  L  280).  Descriptions  of  Valhalla  are  found 
in  Grimnif-nuU  and  m  the  Younger  Edda.  It  is 
raftered  with  spears,  it  is  decked  with  sliields,  its 
benches  are  strewn  with  coats  of  mail.  A  wolf 
hangs  before  the  western  door,  an  eag)e  hovers 
over  it.  The  goat  HeiOrun  bites  at  tiie  branches  of 
the  tree  Learad  (pOTfaaps  Yggdrasil),  and  from  her 
teats  runs  mead  which  fills  a  vat  every  day,  enough 
to  satisfy  all  the  warriors.  The  haxt  Eikthimir 
bites  at  uie  branches,  and  from  her  horns  fall  drops 
which  form  the  rivers  on  earth.  So  great  was 
Valhalla  that  it  possessed  five  hundrod  and  forty 
doors.  Every  day  the  warriors,  fully  armed,  issnea 
from  the  gates  to  amuse  themselves  m  combat  with 
each  other,  returning  to  feast  and  drink  heavenly 
mead  from  the  cups  presented  to  them  by  the 
Vallmies.  They  ate  the  flesh  of  the  boar  Seh< 
rimni,  which  was  sodden  eveiy  day  and  beoame 
whole  anin  at  even.  Beside  Valhalla  stood  Vln- 
gdlf ,  thellall  of  Friends,  the  abode  of  the  gpddxmea. 
Cirimm  (iL  820)  pointa  out  that  VfngiSlf  is,  in  one 
poem,  used  synonymously  with  Valhalla,  while  it 
is  also  the  name  given  in  the  Younger  Edda  (Oyiif. 

\  SJid  right-minded 


1 8)  to  the  place  where  the 

shall  dwell  after  death.  With  Odin  is*  associated 
Preyja,  whose  dwelling  is  called  Folk-vangr,  and 
who  chooses  one  half  of  the  slain,  Odin  the  other. 
Elsewhere,  however,  it  is  dead  women  who  expect 
to  join  Freyja  (EgiU  saga,  ch.  78).  With  the  god- 
doM  Gef  jon,  who  resemtues  Fr^jai  dwelt  all  who 


died  virgins  lGy{f.  fi  35 ;  for  ValbaUa.  cf.  8  36. 
38  ff. ;  Orimnu-mdl.  Eirikt-mdl,  and  Bakonar-tn<U, 
CPBL70ff.,  260,  262). 

4.  Elysium  in  folk-belief  and  sagm.— The  Glas- 
berg,  or  glass  mountain,  of  MUrchm  and  poetry, 
which  in  Slavonic  belief  represents  an  earber  con- 
ception ol  a  mountain  paradise,  maj  be  derived 
from  Slavonio  sources,  or  may  be  anusunderstand- 
ing  of  GUuUheim,  but  it  may  also  be  a  purely 
Teutonic  belief,  since  the  Norse  gUrhimitm,  '  glass 
heaven,'  is  a  psfadise  to  which  heroes  ride  (Grimm, 
ii.  820),  and  the  mountain  abode  of  the  dead  has 
already  been  met  with.  Beautiful  subterranean 
meadows,  reached  through  a  well  where  Fran 
Holle  dwells,  also  occur  in  Mdrehen,  and  are 
associated  mainly  with  elves  and  kindred  beings. 
Popular  belief  describes  souls  of  the  dying  flutter* 
ing  as  butterflies  or  birds  in  these  meadows 
(Grimm,  ii.  829).  These  are  doubtless  reminis- 
cences of  the  under  world  place  of  the  dead,  and 
with  them  may  be  compared  the  Rosengarten  of 
mediseval  poetry,  now  chorchyards,  now  a  kind  of 
paradise.  A  series  of  more  elaborate  tales,  analysed 
by  Bydberg,  are  certainly  reminisorat  of  earlier 
pagan  belief,  and  preserve  manv  of  the  aspects  of 
the  under  world  already  met  with.  In  these  travel- 
lers set  oat  to  seek  Oddintah'  or  JorS  li/anda 
manna,  the  Land  of  Living  Men,  situated  m  one 
tale  in  the  eas^  but  more  usually  in  the  north,  and 
apparently  underground. 

These  tales  in  their  present  form  belimg  to  the 
period  between  the  12th  and  14th  o^it.,  uid  are 
mainly  found  in  Saxo  and  in  the  sagas.  Gndmund 
is  ruler  of  the  Glittering  Plains,  situated  in  the 
north  or  JOtunhum ;  be  and  his  men  are  heathen, 
and  of  a  vast  age.  After  his  death  Jie  was  wor- 
shipped by  bis  people  as  a  god.  Odiunsakr  is 
sitnated  in  bis  land,  and  is  'so  healthy  that  sick- 
ness and  age  depart,  and  no  one  ever  dies  there' 
{ffervararaaga,  Rydbeig,  210-11). 

(a)  In  tlwFlMeT-b(K>k(14Ui  oaiit)HB]g«niorMoniidaa(Tlbecl 
M  Joanwjtns  to  tM  north,  irttere,  lotX  in  ■  tontt,  ba  met  twelrs 
maid  em,  one  at  them  bang  QndmuiMre  dftoftfaur,  Ingebom. 
With  Uiinn  be  stKTed  three  dim  aiKl  OD  leAvlDS  WM  given  <diaM 
of  gold  uid  diver.  NextTuIeujditbewMOUiWfromhlihonM 
bj two mei^iVHLiqMvingeyaujKter with tbem.  Tbeetmnnn 
gsre  Una  <Hsf  two  golden  liornsM  ft  gift  from  Oodmond,  Ibey 
wore  fiOed  with  wine  uid  given  to  ue  atnngen  to  drink,  toe 
yhB»  hsTtnc  been  preyiowr  Ueeeed  (7  »  Uibop.  The  beetben 
meeeengere  cect  to*  borne  ewi^,  and  dleappur«d  with  Hdge 
amldat  great  oonfution.  One  veer  km  Huge  re-Appearad  wfth 
bii  vjf*  pluoked  out.  He  bad  epent  many  daya  happily  in 
GndmniMra  realm,  bat  Ung  (Hafaprikyen  bad  made  it  tmpoeeible 
for  audnrandaod  Ingaborgto  keep  Um.  The  latter  plucked  hi* 

Eout,  kat  any  mortal  maiden  ahonld  tall  In  love  with  blm 
o  Orammati^^^JDwiM  Hittorw,  Loodon,  UM,  Introd. 

(ft)  fa^o^eli^  that  fclngGorm  setonttoteekamnterkms 
treiure  laod  in  Uw  north  ruled  by  king  CMrrAd  in  to*  under 
world.  After  Miring  tbrongta  many  dangera,  tbey  wen  met  bj 
Oeirrfld'a  brotbsr  Onamuid,  who  lea  tbem  alonga  rlTtr  tU  tbey 
reached  a  gcddan  bridge.  Als  bo  wanwd  tbem  not  to  oroaa,  aa 
the  region  MyODd  was  not  open  to  mortaii.  Oonttimlng  up  tbe 
river,  tbey  readied  Oodmtutd'a  haD,  where,  waxned  rar  ibetr 
irflob  ThorkOL  they  refnaad  to  toooh  food  or  drink  leat  their 
memory  ihonld  be  kNt^aad  tb«y  aboold  ban  to  remain  with 
Qudmund'a  people  lor  ever.  Oom  alao  ntoaed  Gndmond^ 
daogfater  bt  marriage.  Bnt  foor  of  Ida  man  fdl  vMlma  to  tba 
ohanu  of  the  women  of  tbla  land,  and  beoune  Imbedlea.  Oonn 
Bbo  refoaod  tin  dtfldona  CraltB  of  Oodmund'a  garden.  Tba 
party  ware  now  oonductod  kcross  the  river,  and  reeohedOelrrM'a 
realm,  a  foul  and  evil  plaoe,  fnO  ot  ndaaiable  fidk,  aome  <tf  them 
ponined  by  Ibor.  Finally,  they  reaehed  a  place  where  tbcj  law 
dit«na  ol  mead,  s  vaat  deoonted  bom,  sad  other  treasorea. 
Socue  of  the  party  sataad  tbeee  aeaeurea,  whioh  changed  to 
■wwdi  and  aaipaBta  and  daw  tbem.  In  another  ^aoe,  otber 
treaearea,  Indoding  a  lioh  mantle,  were  eeen.  ThorUll  bfanaelf 
seised  the  msath^  when  tbe  pboanat  with  ahriek^  and  the 
partywaasttadradbyltainbabttMris.  Only  twenty  «  Oem  n- 
tumed  t«  the  river  aud  to  Godmnnd,  wfao  vainly  tempted  tbem 
toremidnwftbhim.  Tbey  fhiilly  letumed  home  Inatfaly  (Bsko, 
844  fr. ;  Rydberg,  ns). 

(c)  amxo  baa  alio  jreeerradths  stay  al  May  Haddtog.  On* 
winter'adaybewwa  womaailnoaka  tha  ground,  imi  frerti 
berbeinherl^  Haddtog daalred  to  know irinn  aoafa planto 
oould  ^row  In  winter.  Wrapping  him  In  her  mantle,  she  drew 
bbn  Dudeigrouitd.  ttmo^  a  regun  ot  tog  sad  dsAncM,  Ol  ttaar 
reaobad  a  river  wbera  epeare  and  waapina  wm  tOMsd  sbonb 
(ta  on*  dds  cl  is  tbsr  HM  soma  BoUs  brinfi,  dad  bi  ilob  nbaa 
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PMtlnff  tbtm,  they  reftohed  »  ronnj  rwion  (th«  OllttttrinK  : 
PUliwl  whOBoe  Uw  woman  had  obUlned  um  flowen.   On  th«  , 
other  ride  of  Ute  riTer,  whiob  nu  oroned  by  »  bridn,  were  Keu  | 
Um  Kiula  of  deul  nrriori  pt&yins  at  battl*.   Fioatljr,  Qmj  camo 
to  a  mysterious  plaoe,aun«uMM  by  an  ItnpwMbloiMtU.  This 
wMtbeUndotllfa.  The  vomaD  wrong  tba  neok  of  a  Urd  and 
thraw  it  over  the  mil,  when  ItWMSt  «nM  Mtondto  UfeiBaxo, 
87:  Bydberg,  216). 

(d>  A  mm  in  FUtey-book  tells  ot  king  Erik,  who  with  a  laim 
OOmpanysetouttoseekOdiinsakrinthetareast.  Thayflnaliy 
reached  a  river,  with  a  bridge  guarded  by  a  dragon.  Erik  and 
one  of  his  men  rushed  at  the  dragon,  and  were  swallowed  by  IL 
But  they  toiiad  themselves  in  a  beautilul  flowery  plain,  with 
rivers  of  boney,  and  tuO  ot  sunlight.  They  ttavdled  through, 
fiMUBrno  InhaUtaota,  and  reached  a  tower  suspended  In  the 
air,  Willi  a  ladder  leading  up  to  It.  They  entered  the  tower,  and 
found  In  it  a  room  carpeted  with  velvet,  a  uble  with  rich  food  In 
gM  and  ^tver  disbee,  and  two  beds.  Convinced  that  they  had 
reaohed  OiWosakr,  they  ate  and  diank  and  slept  Daring  his 
sleep  Erik  was  rlMted  bv  bis  guardian  angel,  who  told  him  this 
was  OdAinaakr,  or  Jorit  lifanda  manna,  liiis  region  lay  n«ar  the 
Cbrfatlan  paradln,  wUch  was  so  glorlons  that,  compared  with 
it,  OdAinsakr  seemed  a  desert  Here  they  wcra  permitted  to 
remain  rix  days,  and  then  they  returned  borne. 

Late  as  these  stories  are,  they  are  f  et  bo  near  to 
the  pagan  age  of  the  north  that,  in  apite  of  possible 
classical  literary  and  Christian  inflaences.  they 
prsBerve  much  oi  the  earlier  eschatology.  OdAin- 
flakr  is  clearly  differentiated  from  the  Christian 
paradise,  while  Gndmnnd  and  his  people  are  pagan. 
The  river  with  its  golden  bridge  oas  already  been 
met  with  in  the  pagan  deacriptiona  of  the  under 
world,  and  in  these  tales  its  further  side  seems  to 
be  tenanted  by  the  seals  of  tiie  dead,  while  in  the 
Ha^kUntf  story  the  dead  warriors  fiehtiii([  suggest 
a  zeminiscenoe  of  Valhalla.  The  evu  region  in  the 
•tory  of  Gorm  may  reflect  the  tortures  of  Niflhel, 
while  the  place  with  ita  cisterns  of  mead,  the  richly 
decorated  nom,and  the  treasnree,  are  reminiscent  of 
the  Eddaic  descriptions  of  the  blissful  under  world. 
Rydberg  (22SK)  also  identities  Gudmund^with 
Buiiiir>  and  shows  reasons  for  believing  that  Odiin- 
sakr,  within  the  Glittering  Plains,  the  mysteriotu 
walled  place  in  the  Hadding  stoiy,  and  the  tower 
in  the  Erik  saga  with  ita  two  beds,  are  the  equiva- 
lents of  Mim&'s  grove,  where  Lff  and  Lifthasir, 

frogenitors  of  the  new  race  of  men,  are  preserved, 
'o  them  would  appropriately  belong  the  title 
'  living  men.'  and  to  tneir  hidden  grore  uat  niJSrS 
lifmmi  manna.  '  In  Qndmnnd^  domain  there  ia 
a  splendid  grove,  an  enclosed  place,  from  which 
weaknesses,  age,  and  death  are  nanii^ed — a  Para- 
dise of  the  peculiar  kind  that  is  not  intended  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  but  for  certain  l\fandi 
yet  is  inaccessible  to  people  in  general  In  the 
myt^  oonceming  Mimir  we  also  find  such  a  grove' 
(Rydberg,  231).  Thns,  while  this  Elynan  land  of 
Gndmund's,  with  ita  deathless  Od&insakr,  is  one 
of  beauty  and  joy,  to  which  daring  mortals  may 
penetrate  and  receive  a  welcome,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  realms  of  the  dead — Hel,  Valhalla, 
and  Niflhel, — unlike  theCeltic  Elysium.  Unlike  the 
latter,  too,  it  is  not  a  land  of  the  gods,  but  of  a 
giant  race,  and  is  associated  with  JOtunheim  ;  it  is 
not  an  island  Elysium,  but  a  northern  and  sub* 
terranean  one  (cf.  Nutt  and  Meyer,  Voyoffe  of 
Bran,  1895,  i.  308 ;  Blest,  Abode  of  the  [Celtic]). 
The  idea  that  the  food  of  this  region  is  dangerous 
to  mortals  corresponds  with  the  universal  belief 
that  to  eat  the  food  of  the  dead  or  oi  fairies  is 
dangerous. 

5-  The  divine  Elysimn.— In  the  Goldm  Age  of 
the  gods,  before  they  lost  thrar  hapj^  state  throurii 

the  Titan  maids  from  jOtunhelm,  ther  dwelt  In 
Idav((IIr,  where  they  raised  high  places  and 
temples,  setting  forges,  fashioning  treasures,  shap- 
ing tongs,  and  making  toola  '  They  played  at 
tables  in  the  court  and  were  happy,  they  lacked 
not  gold'  {Vdliupa,  CPB  i.  104).  But  after  the 
restoration  they  dwell  in  IfovOllr  once  more, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  '  where  Asgard  was  before 
{Vdluspa,  ib.  i.  201 ;  Cfyif.  S  83). 
See  iUso  Statb  or  the  Dead  (Teutonic). 


LimtATURB.— G.  W.  Dasemt,  Prom  or  Younger  Edda, 
Stockholm,  184S;  VIgfasson  and  Powell,  Cmmu  Poetievtit 
Boreait,  Oxlord,  1888 ;  Grimm,  Ttatonio  Mythotogv,  L«ndoQ, 
1888,ohs.Sfi-S7;  Slmrock,  UoMdbuieK  dwdmUmhrnMythoiogie, 
Bonn,  1887 ;  K.  MtHlenhoff,  DetiU^  AUmtmukundt,  Bedin, 
ToL  V.  assS,  18&ei :  V.  Rydberg,  Tmtatde  JTytAofon,  tr.  by 
B.ADdenon,  Londoo,  1888;  do  la  Sasssava,  RsHgum  qf  tin 
AneimU  TmOm*,  Boston,  UOS.     J.  A.  iLkCCVLLOCO. 

BLINDNESS — i.  Definittont.  — 'Blindness' 

signifies  inability  to  see,  or  abeenoe  of  the  sense  of 
sight;  hence,  figuratively,  want  of  diecemment, 
or  defective  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  sishtw 
'  Word -blindness '  is  an  acquired  condition  in  which 
a  person  loses  the  power  of  reading  written  or 

f rmted  words,  although  he  can  see  objects }  thus 
be  letters  on  a  printed  page  can  be  seen  mit  are 
not  recognized.  '  Mind-blindnesB '  is  an  acquired 
condition  in  which  objects  can  be  seen,  but  tail  to 
be  recofpiized  by  the  sense  of  sight.  '  Half  •blind- 
ness '  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  loss  of  one- 
half  of  the  field  of  vision  of  one  eye,  or  more  com- 
monly of  both  eyes. 

3.  Causes  of  blindness. — Blindneaa  may  be  due 
to  lesions  of  the  eye,  of  (Jie  ocmductin^  path  from 
the  retina  to  the  brain,  or  of  tiie  brain  itself. 

(1)  Tkeeyet, — Blindness  may  result  from  a  loss 
of  transparency  of  the  cornea  (nebtila,  leucoma), 
of  the  lens  (cataract),  of  the  vitreous  humour; 
from  efiusion  of  blood  or  pus  into  the  anterior  or 
posterior  chambers ;  from  occlusion  of  the  pupil ; 
from  various  affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina ; 
from  changes  following  increased  intra -ocular 
tension  (glauooma).  Destructive  inflammatiim  of 
one  eye,  such  as  often  follows  injury,  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  a  simitar  inflammation  of  the  other 
eye  (^^pMhetio  inflammation).  Ophthalmia  neo- 
natorum, an  infectious  infUmmation  contracted 
during  UrUi,  is  the  dilef  causa  of  Uindness  in 
early  childhood. 

(2)  Ths  conducting  path$. — Inflammation  of  the 
optic  nerve  (optic  neuritis)  is  an  important  oaose 
ot  blindness.  It  commonly  ends  in  atrophy  (white 
atrophy)  of  the  optic  disc  or  b^inning  of  the  nerve 
withm  the  eye.  Grey  atrophy  of  the  disoi  also 
a  cause  of  Uindness,  is  a  vruuiy  degeoemtiTe 
oonditioi,  not  resulting  from  inflammation. 

nta  optia  nerves  pass  baok  from  the  eyes  and  meet  at  tha 
optio  chlasma,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  wbva  a  re«naagemaa« 
d  tbeir  Sbras  takes  plaoe  in  sodi  a  way  that  the  Shiiea  from  tbe 
outer  half  of  each  retina  pass  into  tbe  optic  tract  of  tbe  same 
side,  while  tbe  fltoes  trom  the  inner  hslf  of  each  retina  pass 
into  the  optio  tract  of  the  onmsita  side.  Tba  reenlt  of  thk  ta 
tta^  irtiile  a  lesion  destot^rlng  tbe  ooutlnolty  of  one  optic  nerve 
cansss  total  Uindness  of  ttie  c(»reqxHiding  eye,  a  lesiini  of  am 
optic  tract  resolte  tn  bllndnesi  of  the  oorreqxMiding  half  of  each 
ntina.  Thus  destruction  of  tiM  r^t  ootio  tract  caoses  bUnd- 
ness  ot  tbe  outer  (right)  half  ot  the  right  retina,  and  of  tlte 
lnner(rl|^t)half  of  tbe  left  retina.  Bilndsees  of  the  right  half 
of  each  ntina  remits  in  bUndnaw  ot  tho  ton  ban  ol  the  IMl  ol 
vision,  and  this  ooodltkxi  k  oaUed  tolMdsd  balt-UindneaB  or 
bemianopala. 

(3)  The  6ratn.— The  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  pass 
:  into  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  deBtiruiAii<Mi 

of  the  visual  centre  in  either  oocipital  lobe  produces 
hemianopeia  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  optic  tract. 
Deatmction  of  both  visnal  centres  would  cause 
double  hemianopsia,  that  is  to  say,  complete  blind- 
ness. Lesions  of  the  left  occipital  lobe,  but  not  of 
the  right,  may  also  be  attended,  according  to  their 
extent,  by  'word-blindness,'  or  '  mind-blindness' — 
eonditions  whic^  have  already  been  defined.  This 
difference  between  the  effect  of  lesions  of  the  left 
and  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain  is  simply  an 
example  of  the  general  fact  that  all  the  speech 
functions  (speaking,  reading,  writing)  have  their 
special  centres  in  the  left  side  of  the  brain  only. 
Aput  from  affections  of  the  special  centres  for 
vision,  gross  lesions  in  any  part  of  the  brain  may 
cause  blindness  by  setting  up  optic  neuritis. 

3.  Statistics  m  blindness.— The  proportion  of 
blmd  among  the  general  populaticm  is  much  greater 
in  tropical  than  in  temperate  regions.   In  temper- 
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ate  reeions  senerall;  the  proportion  la  aboat  1  in 
1000.  In  dTuixed  ooontriee  the  proportion  of  Uind 
8hoin.a  Bteadr  decrease  in  leoent  yean.  Thus  in 
tiie  United  ungdom  in  1861, 1  persMi  -was  blind 
in  every  079.  The  proportam  has  now  fallen  to 
1  in  Owing  to  ooonpatiim  there  are  more 

males  than  females  afflicted  with  blindness. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
census  taUes  of  1001,  and  nfa  to  England  and 
Wales: 

Males.  ItaMlM; 

pmoM ....  njsKfia    iii,ns,eu  i^n9,sao 

BHBd     ....  IMM  U,U1 

„  ami  •    •    .     s>>«n       imbi  imw 

B&dfroncUldbood  .         A^flU  t,M8  t,US 

„       (UU).     .         4,001  t,lM  MU 

BIInd.Dasfs^Duiiib  .  M  IB  IS 

mud  and  Dumb   .     .  tS  U  9 

BttiKlADdDMl     .      .  I8»  IM  US 

4.  PnchologT  of  the  blind.— In  comparing  tiie 
Uud  wiA  nomial  indiridnals,  it  mnst  be  xemem- 
bared  that  the  great  majority  (tf  the  blind  loat 
their  right  in  adiilt  life.  In  such  persons  we  are 
not  lilidy  to  find  any  special  mental  pecnliarities, 
b^ond  tneir  personal  reactdons  to  thrir  misf ortone. 
It  is  qnite  different  when  si^t  is  lost  in  early 
ddldhood.  The  whole  course  of  mental  derelop- 
nunt  mnst  be  profoundly  modified  in  cases  where 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  tiie  training  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  formation  of  tastes  and  habits 
nmst  proceed  without  tiie  faeolly  of  Tisicm  jdaying 
any  part  in  the  prooess. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  peonliariMes  to  be 
noticed  in  blind  children  is  a  tendency  to  bodily 
inaction.  The  blind  child  is  often  content  to  sit 
quite  still  for  oonsiderable  periods  <i/l  time,  at  an 
age  when  a  normal  child  woiild  not  be  atiU  for  an 
instant.  The  games  of  Uind  children  are  often 
lacking  in  animation.  Of  course  there  are  many 
individual  exceptions  to  this  statement,  but  a 
tendency  to  inaction  Is  general,  and  seems  to  be 
most  marked  in  those  whose  blindness  Is  totiU,  so 
that  the  sense  even  of  light  is  lacking.  This 
sluggishness  of  body  is  uinutUy  ascribed  to  the 
absence  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  light.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  light  is  a  very  powerrnl  stimolns 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  children  who  spend 
nraoh  time  in  imperfectly-lighted  rooms  are  usually 
languid  and  feeble.  Another  factor  in  the  case, 
however,  may  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
gnardians  lA  a  Uind  obild  to  testriot  it*  move, 
ments  and  anticipate  its  wants  In  oaaa  of  Its 
meeting  with  some  injury  if  left  to  itself. 

This  tendency  to  musonlar  repose  doubUesi  reaets 
upon  the  mental  state.  As  an  anonymous  writer 
on  this  subject  expresses  it,  the  blind,  as  a  class, 
are  '  seldom  characterized  that  ra[«dity  and 
intemnty  <d  mental  aoti<m,  tlu>t  keenness  or  pene. 
tzation,  which  pieroes  at  once  to  the  very  heart  of 
a  matterj— that  vwida  vw  anmi  which  is  the 
oharaotenatic  of  the  highest  genius.  Their  intel- 
lects are  in  general  cautions,  calm,  deliberative, 
slow^  distinguished  rather  by  soundness  than  by 
brilliancy.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  their  attachments 
are  generally  of  a  calm  and  equable  khid,  formed 
on  jud^ent  and  "  right  reason  "  rather  than  npon 
those  mexplicable  attractions  which  so  often  bmd 
others  together ;  the  inf  requency  with  which  they 
seem  to  give  way  to  strong  impulses  of  affection, 
and  a  certain  want  of  geniality  and  expansiveness 
which  has  often  been  noted  in  them, — may  also, 
no  doubt,  in  fact  be  attributed  to  the  same 
cause'  {National  Beview,  I860,  p.  92). 

The  blind  depend  upon  the  sense  of  touch  to  so 
large  an  extent  for  their  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world,  that  tactile  sensibility  becomes  developed 
by  constant  practice  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
acutenesa,  and  many  astonishins  things  are  related 
of  the  discriminative  abilitv  01  some  blind  folks. 
Blind  people  have  been  anle  to  play  cards  by 


means  of  small  marks  nwrn  the  cards  which  they 
wero  aUe  to  distinguish,  but  which  escaped  the 
eye  and  touch  of  those  who  saw.  The  sensibility 
of  tbe  fingers  is  greatiy  improved  by  practice,  and 
blind  people  often  take  special  care  to  keep  the 
ej^eimia  of  the  finger  tip*  soft  in  order  that  their 
dalicate  sosceptibility  may  be  preserved.  The  lipe 
and  tip  of  the  tongue,  naturally  more  sensitive 
than  the  fingers,  are  often  made  use  oi  by  blind 
persons  in  eases  where  the  fingazs  are  nnaUe  to 
peroetre  mffleiently  clearly.  The  akin  of  the  faoe 
often  becomes  very  aenntiTe  to  the  proximKy  of 
solid  bodies,  and  the  ^mpanic  memlnraneB  are 
credited  with  the  power  (tf  rendoins  perceptible 
vibrations  of  the  atmosphne  too  slight  to  be  reoog- 
nixed  as  soxmd. 

Ur.  W.  HMiks  Lnr,  m  bliod  writsr,  tfirm  sn  IntowBag 
MXXNint  ot  bis  own  power  of  reoognisbig  nelgtaboDrinff  object*. 
*  Wba^ar  wHiiiii «  bonae  or  in  the  open  kir,  be  aft^'whetbar 
waUdngr  or  itsiHlng  atUl,  I  out  tell,  alUwucb  quite  blind, 
wbeth«r  I  am  opponte  an  object,  and  oan  perolslTe  wbetber  It 
be  tall  or  abort,  aTender  or  bulky.  I  oaa  alao  detect  irtMtber  It 
be  a  s^taty  object  or  a  coDtinQooa  fence ;  whether  It  be  a  close 
faaoe  or  oompoaed  of  open  raila ;  and  often  whether  it  be  a 
wooden  lanoe,  a  Iniok  or  stone  mil,  or  a  qulok-aet  hedge.  I 
osaDOt  oanallj  perodre  objeota  If  mnob  lower  than  mj  abouldw, 
but  sotnetlmasTsiT  tow  olqeota  can  be  detected.  .  .  .  Ibeonlj 
part  of  my  bodj  nriMnwing  thta  power  ia  my  (aoe ;  this  I  bars 
aaoertalnaa  by  amfeahk  exparimenta.  Sbqmnc  my  eara  does 
not  iDtertn*  wHh  tt,  bat  oovertos  my  tao«  with  a  thick  t«U 
deitrojs  tt  aHogetbar'  (Kkiditm  mSm  BMsrf,  Tawtan.  IBTt). 

Some  writers  on  the  blind  make  Hm  eorions 
assertion  that  they  have  no  sense  of  space,  that 
they  live  only  in  time,  that  their  little  world  is 
circumscribed  the  narrow  drole  which  they  can 
span  with  their  own  arms.  This  assertion,  how* 
ever,  seems  to  be  altogether  preposterous,  and  it 
Bufficientiy  refuted  we  fiwtts  quoted  above  from 
Mr.  Levy.  The  delight  Uind  people  oftoi  take  In 
travelling,  espedally  with  a  companion  who  can 
describe  the  scenery  passed  by,  is  also  opposed  to  the 
idea.  Blind  men  may  even  enjoy  mountaineering, 
and  a  blind  man  who  had  been  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  wrote  to  the  papers  reoentiy  stating  that 
no  one  oonld  have  enjoyed  the  view  more  than  he 
had  dcme.  There  is  no  douU^  of  course,  that  a 
blind  nuui's  conception  of  space  must  differ  greatly 
from  our  own,  hut  a  conception  of  space  derived 
from  touch,  fivm  movement,  and  from  sound,  he 
certainlv  has. 

Sounds,  also,  cannot  fail  to  play  an  important 
part  in  giving  to  the  blind  a  sense  of  the  beyond ; 
and  vhm  we  think  of  an  object  getting  smaller 
as  it  recedes  in  tiie  distance,  a  blind  man  wonid 
think  of  the  modification  produced  distance  in 
the  sound.  When  a  Uind  man  is  out  walking, 
the  variations  and  mntations  of  familiar  sounds 
oonstitute  a  source  of  interest  and  {deasuro.  The 
diatanee  ol  objeota  oan  often  be  ganged  with 
wcmderful  aecuiacy,  and  a  oaaa  ia  quoted  of  a  Uind 
gentleman  who  could  practise  aniherr  with  oon- 
siderable expertnese,  his  aim  being  duveted  by  « 
bell  placed  behind  the  target. 

Conversatitm  is  naturally  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  Uind,  and,  mdeed,  it  means  even 
more  to  them  than  to  us,  because  they  rely  upon 
their  auditory  impressions  to  fnnush  that  com- 
mentary upon  the  speaker's  words  which  we  find 
in  the  play  of  expression.  It  is  a  curious  trait  in 
the  blind  that  they  seem  to  take  a  special  pleasure 
in  descriptions  of  tbe  visual  appearance  of  tilings. 
In  their  conversation  they  make  much  use  of  visual 
imagery,  and  always  apeak  of  going  to  see  places 
and  things.  No  doubt  the  impressiona  from  which 
Uiey  are  neceasarily  for  ever  shut  out  have  for 
that  very  reason  a  special  attraction.  A  well- 
known  teacher  of  the  olind  tells  the  writer  that 
there  is  no  subject  in  which  his  pupils  manifest 
greater  interest  than  the  study  of  optica. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  the 
Uind  is  rather  curiously  described  as  synthetical 
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by  some  writers,  and  u  analytioal  others. 
W.  James,  e.g.,  writes  {Prine.  o/Ptych.  li.  203) : 

"Dm  blind  man's  ocaaitiaaOoa  ol  imI  wpaat  diflora  from  tfaftt 
of  tbt  leelnf  nuta  most  obrfondj  In  tbs  luvw  pMt  which 
m^tbMis  pl*yB  In  It,  and  ttw  nUtira  sabordinKOon  ot  MMlyri*. 
nM  neinB  bbbir'*  take  in  Uw  wbol«  room  *t  onoo,  and 
dlaorlndnanTO  attennoo  moat  ariM  in  him  befon  lin^  obfeoti 
are  Ttraallr  dkaowDod.  blind  ohUd,  on  the  oonnarr,  must 
form  hla  mantal  Imam  of  ttie  room  by  the  addition,  piece  to 
pieoe,  of  parte  which  he  leama  to  know  euooMriTely.' 

On  tbe  other  band,  U.  Datxa  meake  of  the  mind  ot  the  bUnd 
M  dHtncitCTlitlcallj  analTtical.  U  we  oompare  the  manner  in 
which  (be  ■imlim  and  the  blind  aomiin  a  Knowledge  at  aome 
objeet,  for  examirie,  a  plant,  we  fliu  that  the  (onner  'oaati  a 
l^anoa  npon  It,  enrelopa  It  with  a  look,  and  hii  taak  Is  done ;  he 
Eaa  a  genera]  Idea  ot  It  with  which  he  generally  oonteote  lum- 
mK,  beoauae  it  !■  nilBcleot  to  enable  turn  to  reoognlse  and  to 
name  the  objeot  The  blind  man,  on  Uie  «mtnuT,  ii  obliged 
to  examine,  to  too  oh  with  the  nbnoet  oare,  tbe  etalk,  (be 
branoheiL  tne  leavea;  to  aogulre,  in  Aort,  a  oomplete  and 
det^ed  idea  of  tbe  ^t,  wltbootwhloh  it  wonld  be  ImpoMlMe 
for  liim  to  dlstinfraiih  It  trtxn  othere,  Thiu  it  Is  that  Deoevltr 
makes  aoalyrfs  a  nablt  to  hin^  which  retards  bis  aoquiaiCion  of 
knowledge,  Imt  at  tlie  same  tune  renders  It  mora  positive  and 
mmoertun'<Du£Mt,  Dm  AvvuglM,  1860,  p.  M). 

Althongfa  these  two  desoriptioiiB  at  first  i^wtear 
wmwwhM  opposed  to  eaoh  other,  it  i»  obnou 
enough  on  oonEideration  that  both  are  tme  so  far  as 
they  go.  In  hnilding  np  his  ctmception  of  the  world 
abont  him,  the  blind  man  mast  analvze,  and,  having 
analyzed,  he  must  pnt  together.  Tne  two  processes 
are  carried  ont  by  him  much  more  caretnlly  and 
systematieally  tiuu  by  the  seeing,  and  the  results 
an  oarefolly  pondered.  It  is  donbtless  owing  to 
this  natoral  tendency  to  analysis  and  re^wnstmo- 
tion  that  the  blind  owe  tiieir  wonderful  power  of 
obeervation,  and  to  the  same  tendency  we  may 
trace  the  fact  that  adenoe  seems  to  attract  the  edn- 
eated  blind  mnch  more  stnngly  tiua  imaginative 
liteiatore  or  poetry. 

Caaea  of  wnd  persons  Teoovering  their  sight  In 
adult  life  are  not  nnmerons,  and  sncn  as  are  known 
hare  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  interest 
This  interest  nas  to  a  great  extent  centred  around 
what  is  known  as  Mo^enx'  problem.  This  was 
as  followa: 

*  Soppoee  a  man  bom  bUztd,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by 
UstoooitodlstiDgalshbetweenaoobeaadasimm, .  .  .  soas 
to  talL  irtien  he  teU  one  and  the  other,  irtifoh  Is  tbe  oabe,  whloh 
thenbera.  Suppose  then  ttta  cube  and  qibareplaoed on  a  table, 
and  the  blind  man  be  made  to  see ;  querr,  whether  by  his  slgfat, 
before  he  tooohed  them,  he  ooold  dismiigpiah  and  tell  whlah 
is  the  globe,  wbioh  the  oabe  f '  (see  Looks,  Sss«r,  n.  Ix.  8). 

To  this  qnery  Uolnienx  himself  answered  In  toe  negattva,  and 
Looke  agreed  with  nlm.  A  oootrary  opinioa  was  expressed  by 
Dr.  Frans  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  Om  former  had  an  <mpoi^ 
tuni^notlmgatterwardsof  testing  the  soandness  of  his  news. 
His  patient  wnen  operated  on  was  eerenteenyears  ot  age,  and 
he  WM  tamiltar  with  geometrloai  flgnrea,  Whm  some  of  tbe 
early  oonfgslon  following  ttie  operanon  bad  passed  oft,  be  was 
shown  a  Tertioal  and  a  horlsontal  line,  and  theae  be  was  able  to 
name  oorreotly :  bat  on  being  asked  to  point  oat  wtikit  was  the 
borliootal  UbMw  tndkmted  the  wrong  one,  afterwards  oorreat> 

^1^00011  Ibis  sRor  evidently  nMans  that  no  assoolation 
yefe  beta  foand  between  tbe  souesof  iUit  and  toaoh.  He 
was  n«xt  shown  aa  ottUne  ol  a  square,  0  uohes  In  diameter, 
within  whkfa  was  a  oirde,  and  within  this  a  triangle.  Ha  was 
aaked  to  deearlbe  thess  llpireiL  and  aftsr  oarstul  emailnstloa, 
be  miooeaded  In  doing  so  correotly. 

A  recent  case  of  the  same  kind  has  bean  dasorlbad  by  Dr. 
A.  Ualtland  Bamsay  ot  Glaagow.  Ibis  was  a  young  man  ol 
tUrt?,  totkUy  liUnd  from  birth,  bat  able  to  diatlngaiah  day  from 
nigbt.  For  some  days  aftertbe  operation  ot  removal  of  tbs 
lenses  the  patient  uneared  qoito  daaed,  and  oould  not  reaUza 
that  he  was  seeing.  Tbe  dn  of  everything  In  the  ward  aeaned 
T«rv  mnch  axaggerated,  and  on  that  aooount  bs  had  great 
dUBcol^  In  Intwpretinf  what  be  saw.  When  aaked  to  dla- 
ttngutahbatwaanabaUaod  'a  briA,bs  looked  at  ttiam  atten- 
tlray  for  a  oooaiderable  time,  his  hands  meanwhOe  moving 
nervooaly,  If  be  were  trying  to  toanslato  what  be  saw,  1^ 
oomparlwg  it  with  an  Inuudnary  taotUe  Impression,  and  then  be 
named  both  oorreotly.  He  explained  that  he  was  so  mnch  in 
the  baUt  of  handling  objects  that  be  bad  oome  to  have  a 
'notion  la  blf  mind '  regarding  ttia  form  ot  things. 

5.  The  education  and  care  of  the  bUnd^The 
Jewish  code  oontains  special  benefioent  enactments 
T^arding  Uind  persons;  such  as,  'Thoa  i^ialt  not 
.  .  .  pnt  a  stomblingblook  before  t^eblind.bnt  thou 
Shalt  fear  thy  God^fLr  10").  The  idea,lioweTer. 
of  making  the  care  of  the  blind  a  pnUic  oham  is 
qnite  modem,  althon^  as  long  ago  as  ]8w  one 


instdtntion  for  the  blind  was  founded,  the  Hospice 
des  Qoinise  Vingts,  wherein  St.  Louis  ix.  provided 
for  the  needs  of  three  hundred  knights  who  had 
loet  their  eyesight  in  the  Crusades. 

The  first  idea  of  educating  the  Uind  by  means  of 
the  sense  of  touch  appears  to  have  originated  with 
Valentein  Hatty,  a  native  of  Pioardv,  aboat  the 
year  1788.  Hattsr**  first  pnpU  was  a  oUnd  beggar, 
whom  he  pud  to  receive  instruction.  The  prao- 
ticabili^  ot  teaching  the  blind  to  read  from  raised 
characters  having  been  proved,  public  interest  was 
aroused,  and  Hatty  was  able  in  1786  to  found  the 
first  *  School  for  the  Toung  Blind.*  Hatty  after- 
wards visited  St.  Petersboig,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Government,  to  superintend  the  establishment 
intluatdtyof  arimilarinstitata<m.  Theliveipool 
School  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1791,  and  was 
foUowed  two  Tears  later  by  the  Edinbor^  Blind 
Asylum,  whicn  became  one  of  the  most  sncceasfnl 
sohools  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  snooees  of 
these  schools  has  led  to  the  multiplioatifm  of  such 
inatitntionB  aXl  over  the  dvUiied  worid.  The  in* 
stmotion  given  in  most  tiiem  li  of  a  ndxed 
character,  the  pupils  being  tan^t  to  read  tnm 
raised  characters,  and  receiving  leesons  in  the  usual 
school  subjects,  while  their  future  is  kept  in  view, 
«id  instruction  is  provided  in  different  trades, 
whereby  they  mav  maintain  tbemselvee  in  after 
life.  A  few  schoou  provide  an  edneation  of  a  more 
special  kind,  snob  aa  the  Nonnal  Coll^  and 
Academy  fat  Mniio. 

The  metbod  of  fa^f^liiiig  the  Uind  to  read  baa 
had  an  interesting  evolution.  Hatty  originally 
made  use  of  the  script  form  of  the  Boman  letter. 
Snbeequentiy  quite  a  number  of  forms  of  embossed 
type  were  introduced.  The  first  of  these  was 
bran^t  forward  Jamea  Gall,  of  Edinbnr^  in 
1827.  He  made  use  of  the  Boman  letter,  but  for 
ease  of  reoognition,  all  the  curves  were  changed  to 
angles.  In  this  type  there  was  puUished  in  1834 
the  Goepel  of  St.  John.  The  nrst  Gospel  was 
printed  m  raised  type  for  the  blind.  Other  modi- 
fications of  the  Roman  lettflrr  were  introdnoed 
Howe.  Alston,  and  F17.  Varions  stoK^n^hio  and 
phonetic  systems  were  also  bmadit  fonrar^  but 
were  discarded  on  the  ground  tut  they  did  not 
tesoh  omrect  spelling. 

To  get  over  the  dimculty  sometimes  experienced 
in  pasnng  from  one  line  to  the  next,  Frere  intro- 
dnoed his  ingenious  return  line.  The  finger  travels 
along  <aie  line  from  left  to  right  and  is  then  pUded 
an  emboaaed  onrve  to  the  Una  below,  whioh  is 
read  fnm.  right  to  left.  On  tlda  lower  line  the 
characters  are  [olnted  in  the  reverse  way,  in  <nder 
that  tiie  finger,  moving  in  the  reverse  oireotion, 
may  meet  them  in  the  same  order  as  when  reading 
from  left  to  right. 

Moon's  type,  which  became  very  popolarj  is  a 
modifioiUion  of  tin  Boman  character,  out  arbitnn 
signs  are  also  made  use  of.  VtmfB  return  line  u 
a£^ted,  Imt  the  characters  are  not  reversed  in  the 
return  lines.  Moon's  type  is  still  made  use  of  to 
some  extent,  and  the  Goepel  which  blind  men  may 
be  seen  reading  in  the  streeta  is  commonly  printed 
in  it.  It  has,  however,  two  great  draw  backs. 
Books  printed  in  this  type  are  very  expenava; 
and  they  are  very  bulky.  A  single  Goepel,  for 
example,  fills  a  la^  volume. 

This  mnltipUdty  of  typee  was  natoraUv  attended 
by  many  inoonvemeaoes,  A  Uind  man  wno  learned 
to  read  one  typo  could  not  read  books  puUiahed  in 
anotfanr,  and  a  book  printed  in  any  of  the  embosaed 
typea  ooold  obtain  a  eironlatikm  cmly  among  the 
tumd  who  were  acquainted  with  that  tyw,  Afr 
oordingly,  a  nxunber  of  gentlemen  founded  The 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  and  eet 
tbemselvee  to  find  and  bring  into  gneral  use  the 
type  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  t&  bUnd.  Thia 
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they  found  in  none  of  the  rarieties  to  which  we 
hare  referred.  Their  reeearchee  reenlted  in  the 
intrndnottoii  into  England  in  1868  a  ^pe 
irhieh  had  been  inrented  hy  a  Mind  Frenchman 
forty  years  before.  This  trpe,  which  is  now  in 
^eneru  nae,  is  called  the  Braule,  after  Loois  Braille, 
its  inventor.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are : 
that  the  letters  are  easily  reoognixed ;  that  they  can 
be  written  by  the  blind  themselvas  in  soush  a  way 
as  to  be  l^iue  to  thenuelTes  or  other  people  who 
know  the  characters ;  that  books  can  be  printed  in 
nrach  smaller  bnlk  and  at  a  mnch  smaller  ooet  than 
in  the  case  of  other  types  for  the  blind. 

The  principle  of  the  Braille  system  is  very  simple. 
The  letters  are  formed  of  raised  dobs  of  which  the 
maximnm  number  is  six,  arranged  in  three  pairs 

placed  one  above  another—  •  •  Any  of  these  dots 

may  be  omitted,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  pnnc- 
tnaMon  marks,  and  a  number  of  other  signs  being 
formed  by  one,  two,  three  or  more  of  the  dote 
Ttiionsly  arranged,  as  may  be  seen  in  Uie  alphabet 
printed  below.  It  will  be  notioed  that  neither  of 


cndliM 


BrdliM 


«thlliw 


the  two  dote  oonstituMng  the  lowest  pair  la  present 
in  any  of  the  characters  of  the  npper  line ;  each  of 
the  characters  of  the  second  line  resembles  the 
character  immediately  above  it,  pins  one  of  the 
lowest  dots ;  while  the  chaxactcre  of  the  third  line 
differ  from  those  above  only  in  the  presence  of 
both  dote  of  the  lowest  pair.  This  arrangement 
obviously  greatly  reduces  the  difficulty  of  learning 
the  symbols. 

The  Braille  characters  have  also  been  adopted 
for  the  printing  of  mnsic,  so  that  a  blind  mnsioian 
can  learn  a  new  ^eoe  of  mosio  by  following  the 
score  with  one  hand  while  be  plays  the  keys  with 
the  other. 

A  large  number  of  standard  works  have  now 
been  pnUished  in  the  Braille  trpe,  and  are  sold  at 
a  moderate  price.  At  the  Edinhorgh  School  for 
tiie  Blind,  a  monthly  magarine,  Hora  Jvcunda, 
has  been  published  smoe  1893.  It  was  started  and 
e«lited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  DlinKWorth,  a  former  head, 
master  m  the  school.  Bach  number  oontains  sixty 
large  P*gM  of  tnterasting  and  amusing  matter,  and 
a  piece  tA  mnsie;  and  the  price  is  one  shiUing. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bund  Aasociation  aUo 
pabM^bf  inaflMiiiM  In  Brailla. 


Hr.  J.  W.  H*Iw«B,  o(  Edioboi^  wmMj  Inrented  a 
method  wbarrtty  the  printiiig  of  Sowi  in  bsiUe  type  le 
fieetlj  dirmMed,  sod  the  ooit  vutly  reduced.  Tbe  BndJle 
PrinUng  sua  PubAeUur  Co..  8k  Oilea  Street,  Edlnbtuvfa,  vraa 
foanded  to  print  books  Iv  tUe  new  method,  and  (or  some  ttnw 
a  m^sdne  for  tbe  bSnd,  tbe  BraiU*  Wmklw,  wsi  pnbUibed 
•nnpSetardejsC  tlw  prlb*  of  one  ptaay.  ot.  Jtiba  Brown's 
tmiBOO»ftorj,Bab(si%dkit  FrUndt,  printed  by  tbe  new  metbod, 
wu  iMued  at  tbe  price  of  lixpenoe.  nwetoryoocnideeflf^-two 
qoMto  IMffM.  As  book*  of  this  due  Detiually  depend  upon 
a  TtTj  limited  pubHo  for  Hmilittftn.  ft  would  M  a  good  ttune 
if  eoBM  ooitral  pabUebittff  ( company  ooald  not  ool>'  itock  all 
the  book!  Mintea  by  this  metboa,  but  control  the  ebue  of  boOke 
to  be  pubfisbed,  and  prevent  overlai^iing  and  th«  same  book 
bdiy  printed  by  dltTerent  people. 

Writing  in  Braille  characters  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  writing  frame.  The  paper  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  brass  containing  a  double  row  of 
oblong  perforations.  By  means  of  a  stylos,  each 
letter  is  imwessed  npcai  the  paper  through  one  of 
the  perforaaons.  To  read  the  writing  the  paper 
must  be  reversed,  yrbea  the  detoesrions  produced 
by  the  styhu  will  be  felt  tb»  finger  aa  raised 
dots. 

When  the  blind  wish  to  write  so  as  to  be  read 
by  the  seeing,  they  may  use  a  pencil  and  a  guiding 
fnma.  Swne  Uind  persmu  who  lost  tbmx  sight  in 


adult  life  have  become  very  expert  at  this  kind  of 
writing,  but  for  those  who  have  been  blind  from 
childhood  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  plan  is  to 
nae  a  typewriter.  Here  the  expense  may  be  an 
objection,  but  this  has  been  got  over  by  Mr.  Illing- 
worth,  who  reoommends  for  the  porpoee  a  cheap 
form  of  typewriter  which  ooete  only  a  few  shillingB. 
In  this  instrument  tiie  rubber  t3i>e  proieote  from 
the  under  snrfaoe  of  a  revolving  disc,  and,  tfv  placing 
on  the  upper  surface  above  eaoh  letter  tne  oorre- 
sp<mding  character  in  Braille,  the  blind  papil  can 
easily  find  the  letter  he  needs,  bring  it  into  place, 
and  print  it  on  the  paper.  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
by  using  a  typewriter,  the  blind  scribe  actually 
writes  in  a  cnaracter  with  which  he  may  not  be 
acquainted,  and  is  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing two  totally  distinct  alphabets.  It  is  curious  to 
recall  the  fact  that  the  Braille  type  was  violently 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  tbe  letters  were  entirely 
arbitrary  symbols,  as  if  the  characters  of  the  Roman 
or  Greek  alphabets  were  anything  else.  Obviously, 
it  is  no  more  oonfnnng  for  the  blind  to  eall  a  ooaple 
of  dote  the  letter  b  than  it  is  for  the  FTeneh  to  ail 
a  cabbage  a  cAow. 
Aritiimetio  ia  tu|^t  to  tin  Mind  by  means  ot  a 


Ths  BrailU  Alphabet  and  sonw  Contraetiont. 
(The  Iflige  dote  re^eaent  the  raised  pcdnto  td  the  BnuUe  letters). 


A 

B 

0 

B 

P 

O 

H 

I 

J 

bot 

Chriet 

every 

from 

Ood 

have 

Jeeue 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  •. 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

«  * 

-  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

L 

K 

0 

P 

B 

8 

T 

Lord 

not 

peofde 

q^te 

right 

aome 

that 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

-  • 

•  * 

•  • 

-  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

D 

V 

X 

T 

X 

nnto 

Tery 

yon 

for 

«l 

ttie 

wlttt 

•  ■ 

•  - 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  - 

ch 

ib 

wh 

•d 

am 

aw 

w 

child 

thia 

whkdl 

wiU 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 
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tablet  ooDtaining  rows  of  octagonal  holea.  A  peg 
can  be  placed  man^  of  theaehowa,  in  eight  posuble 

risitlona  repreaentug  tho  nomben  1  to  9 ;  to  obtidn 
and  0,  the  pw;  ia  inrarted  and  plaoed  In  poritions 
1  and  2.  Tm  two  endt  of  the  peg,  ctf  oonrse,  differ 
80  aa  to  be  readily  reoognizable  )^  tow^ 

A  somewhat  sunilar  device  is  made  nae  of  for 
teaching  algebra.  RalBod  mape  are  used  for  geo- 
gtaphy,  and  models  and  natoral  objects  are  freely 
need  lOT  olaas  purposes. 

6.  The  care  «  Tomur  blind  children.— When 
sight  is  lost  in  early  childiiood,  a  good  deal  can  be 
done  by  judicious  foresight  to  assist  the  teacher, 
when  the  child  is  old  enough  to  go  to  schooL 
Teachers  of  the  blind  oomplain  that,  when  children 
come  Co  them,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  their 
hands;  Uiat  t^ey  are  lacking  in  oonfldoioe,  and 
can  do  nothing  for  tbemselres ;  that  tiuax  mnsoles 
are  soft  and  weak ;  and  that,  in  sh<Ht,  a  great  deal 
of  time  has  to  be  given  to  exercises  and  gymnastics 
intended  to  train  the  mnscles  and  the  sense  of 
toocb  before  edncation,  in  the  school  sense,  can  be 
started.  These  faults  depend  very  largely  on  the 
fact  that  the  child's  relatives,  not  unnaturally, 
have  done  eveiything  for  him.  They  have  dressed 
him,  washed  lum,  and  fed  him.  They  have  led 
him  from  place  to  place.  They  have  perhapa 
never  thought  of  givmg  him  toys  to  play  with, 
lliey  have  prevented  him  from  going  about  by 
hinuelf ,  for  tear  of  accidents.  In  some  cases  they 
have  even  kept  the  child  in  bed  for  years,  or  taken 
him  about  only  in  a  perambulator,  in  case  he  might 
hurt  himself.  Socfa  treatment,  althoogh  kindly 
meant,  is  really  omel  to  the  child.  Tha  proper 
course  of  procedure  is  quite  the  opposite.  The 
proper  method  of  dealing  with  a  young  (^uld  who 
IS  blind  may  be  expresMd  in  a  sentence :  Treat 
him  eaoactl]/  a§  \f  he  could  m«.  The  child  should 
have  toys  to  play  with  as  soon  as  he  can  grasp. 
When  he  oan  creep  abon^  he  riumld  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  He  should  be  exp«^ed  and  enoouiued  to 
walk  as  soon  as  other  infanta.  As  soon  as  he  can 
move  about,  he  should  be  allowed  to  explore  the 
room  for  himself,  and  discover  the  properties  of 
the  furniture  it  contains.  While  care  Aould,  of 
eonrae,  be  taken  to  prevent  any  serious  aoddenta 
(danfferons  places  such  aa  stairs  or  fires  being 
guamed),  ohetacles  should  not  be  taken  out  of  tiie 
child's  way,  nor  should  he  be  murned  if  he  is  going 
to  walk  against  something.  Ko  doubt,  it  is  very 
difiBcult  for  any  kindly  person  to  see  a  blind  cMld 
in  the  act  of  walking  agunst  a  chair,  without 
quickly  stopping  him  or  snatching  the  ohair  out 
ffif  hia  way ;  but  if  the  child  is  ever  to  gain  eonfi- 
denoe,  and  to  be  able  to  walk  about  free^  without 
fear  of  running  into  walls  and  lamp-poets,  he  must 
learn  by  hard  experience  in  his  nursery  days.  So, 
also,  as  the  chila  cets  older,  he  shoula  be  enoour- 
aged  to  feed  himself ;  to  undress,  and  later  to  dress 
himself ;  to  fold  his  clothes,  and  put  them  away ; 
to  put  his  toys  away  when  he  has  finished  playing 
with  them,  and  to  fetch  them  for  himself  when  he 
wants  them.  He  should  be  taught  to  nae  his  hands 
in  every  possible  way.  Bfany  m  Uie  kindergarten 
ooenpations  are  useful  for  tms  purpose,  and  the 
sorting  and  threading  of  beads  is  valuable  as  afford- 
ing a  training  in  sensitiveness  to  the  finger  tips. 
The  handling  of  small  beads  ia  a  uaafnl  pEepaxatum 
for  the  later  study  of  Braille. 

Advice  to  those  likely  to  loae  their  •ighi.— 
en  blindness  occurs  from  disease  in  later  years, 
t^e  loss  of  sight  is  usually  gradual,  and,  after  it  is 
•known  that  ultimate  bUnoness  is  inevitable,  months, 
or  even  years,  may  elapse  during  which  some  sight 
remains.  Persons  so  affected  should  be  advised 
to  set  about  training  their  other  senses,  and 
eqieoiallT  the  sense  of  touch,  without  delay.  The 
Bmlle  Mij^bet  eau  aocm  be  teamed,  and,  in  prac- 


tising reading,  the  sight  which  remains  will  be  of 
great  assistance.  Breille  writing  should  also  be 
qrstematieally  practised.  Various  everyday  taska 
auflfa  aa  dressing  and  undressing,  diould  oe  prai^isea 
with  the  eyes  doeed.  When  any  real  diffloulty 
presents  itwlf ,  of  course,  the  eyes  may  be  opened 
for  a  moment,  but,  as  far  as  poesible,  the  sufferer 
should  try  to  accustom  himseu  hy  d^^rees  to  the 
life  be  will  before  long  have  to  live,  so  tiiat,  when 
ttie  day  of  total  darkness  doea  come,  it  irill  not 
find  him  wholly  unprepared. 

LmuTDU.  — Joha  KHto,  Th*  Lott  Smrnt,  VM;  soon, 
vt '  Tha  Blind '  In  ifatitmaj  Aavtm,  1860 ;  MtL  (m  *  UlndiMn,' 
'Vision,'  'Airiuaia,'  etc,  in  BBr,  ChavAerti  Sitcga.,  QoaiB'i 
Mtdi^  Diet.,  Bklciwln's  DM.  <t/^>W«A()fooy ;  milUm  Jvnea. 
PHneipUa  <^  Ptj/eMogy,  2  vok,  1801 ;  W.  H.  UUncwvrth, 
■  lietbodfl  of  Kduc»tinff  tha  Blind.  1784  to  ISK,'  TVwu.  Aoy.  Scot, 
Soe.  of  Art,  ISU:  W.  B.  Dnunmood,  'Th*  Bdnofttloo  ol  tfaa 
BUnd '  In  C'neva.  JVMUes,  18W,  ftlK> '  The  care  0(  Blind  OiDdreD ' 
ia  PadiatrUa,  18M;  Howe  vtd  HalL  Laura  Bri^gmaa,  Dr. 
Hmm'i  Famtmt  iHwti,lMM;  H«l«nK«llar,  Shtrv  qfmtWt, 
1908;  A.  MaltUnd Ramsay.  ^trM  Caau  Blindmttinvlutk 
S^Kt  vat  JUcovmd  in  AdmU  UCtt;  T.  K.  Abbott. 
*Frwh  Ught  on  Molynonx*  Problttm:  J>r.  BunssT^  Obm,* 
Jf ind,  Oot.  19(M ;  Btiai»3aTaLOH,bte(mU>igBand:  AMm/sr 
tA«  0«s  4r  i^SOM  SMtnr.  bj CUtoU B. Idaon. 

uoe].  W.  B.  DbuxmohOw 

BLISS.— See  Blisssdhxss  and  Blkot  (Ab(H>s). 

BLOOD.  —  X.  Ph7alol(^:ic«l  and  Psydw- 
logicat — Blood  consists  of  a  fluid  portion,  known 
as  plasma,  and  of  corpuscles  (wnite,  red,  and 
'  platelets'),  the  latter  forming  its  nutritive  element 
'  Average  blood  may  be  rewded  as  ctmsiating  of 
I  plasma  and  i  corpuscles^  (Huxley,  Phynology, 
p.  106).  The  inner  function  of  the  blood  has  beoi 
compared  by  physiologists  with  the  outer  function  of 
the  air  and  food  auppfy.  '  It  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  life  of  every  part  of  the  body  that  it  should 
be  in  auoh  rtdation  with  a  current  of  blood  that 
matters  can  pass  freely  from  the  Uood  to  it,  and 
from  it  to  the  Uood,  tranandation  through  the 
walla  of  the  veaaels  in  whleh  the  blood  is  oontuned  * 
(•A.  p.  116).  Thus,  the  blood  is  literally  the  vehicle 
of  life  throughout  the  organism,  and  ttiis  function 
is  discharged  means  of  its  constant  circulation 
from  the  left  lower  cavity  of  the  heart  through  the 
arteries,  and  back  through  tiie  veins  to  its  right 
upper  cavity.  The  nonriuiment  of  the  Uood  itself 
ia  derived  abeorption  from  the  food  whieh  enten 
the  intestines ;  the  venous  bhMd  is  changed  Into 
arterial  blood  by  absorptimi  of  oxygen  thnm|^ 
the  lungs,  this  second  or  pulmonary  dreulataon 
being  maintained  from  the  right  lower  cavity  of 
the  heart  to  ita  left  upper  oavity.  It  is  eviaent 
that  the  true  function  u  tiie  blood  ooold  not  be 
understood  until  ita  eizonlation  was  demonstr^ed, 
aa  was  done  by  Harvey  in  his  ExertUtUio,  puUished 
in  1628  (Foster,  Hutory  of  PhyaMomf,  lS01,p.  43). 
Of  this  circulation  the  ancient  world  was  ignorant, 
and  consequently  of  the  precise  ministry  of  the 
blood  to  life.  Aristotle  (B.O.  384-322) '  knew  only 
of  ite  direct  passage  from  the  heart  to  the  ex> 
tremities,  andT  of  ite  movement  to  the  Imun  and 
return.  .  .  .  The  brain,  being  the  eoldeat  organ 
of  the  body,  performed  tbe  function,  Aristotle 
supposed,  01  reducing  and  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood'  (Hammond,  Arittotle'e  P$v- 
ehotogy,  p.  227 n.).  Galen  (A.D.  ISO-c.  210)  taught 
that  the  liver  converts  food  into  crude  blood, 
giving  it  the  '  natural  spirits.'  In  the  heart,  some 
of  this  blood  is  mixed  with  air  drawn  from  the 
lungs,  and  by  the  innate  heat  of  the  heart  is  laden 
with  'vital  spirits'  (F(»ter,  op.  cit.  p.  12f.).  This 
was  the  accepted  doctrine  for  thirteen  centuries, 
until  the  dawn  of  modem  phyuology.  The  pul- 
monary circulation  was  described  by  Servetus  in 
1546,  and,  probably  in  dependence  on  him,  by 
Realdns  Columbus  in  1559  {ib.  p.  Mt) :  iriiilst 
Ctesalpinus,  a  little  later,  *reo(^;niaed  uiat  the 
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flow  of  blood  to  the  tisBius  took  place  by  the 
arteries  and  by  the  arteiiee  alone*  and  that  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  tusnes  took  place 
by  the  veins  and  not  by  the  arterieB  (16.  p.  86}. 
Fabricios  described  the  valves  of  tiw  vmiis  in  lff74 
{ib.  p.  36).  But  his  papil.  WiDiam  Harv^,  was 
'the  first  to  demonstrate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  .  .  .  The  essential  feature  of  Harvey's  new 
view  was  that  the  blood  throaeh  the  body  was  the 
same  blood,  coarsing  again  and  again  tbrongh  the 
body,  passing  from  arteries  to  veins  in  the  tissnea, 
and  from  veins  to  arteries  through  the  longs,  heart, 
suffering  changes  in  the  substance  and  pores  of 
the  tissues,  changes  in  the  substance  and  pores  of 
the  lungs'  {»£.  p.  47).  Thus,  the  long-established 
doctrine  of  'wirita*  was  diaoreditod,  and  the 
study  of  physiology  separated  firom  that  of  pseodo- 
psychology. 

But  pruuitive  man  did  not  need  to  wait  for 
Harvey  in  order  to  be  taught  the  sifpifioance  of 
blood  In  relation  to  life.  However  ignorant  he 
might  be  of  tiie  predse  relatdon,  common  observa* 
tion  showed  the  dependence  of  life  on  the  blood 
within  the  body  of  man  or  ».nimn1.  Loss  of  blood 
meant  loss  of  strength,  and  a  man's  life  seemed  to 
drain  away  with  the  blood  from  a  mortal  wonnd. 
Thns  Homer  can  speak  either  of  t3t»  soul  (V'i<x4* 
It.  xiv.  618)  or  of  tiie  Uood  (o^  xvU.  80)  as  passing 
amy  throngh  tb»  infliotea  wmmd  (of.  Bobmaohn, 
Ptyehol.  d«r  NattuvHllb^,  p.  18;  Omppe,  Grieeh. 
Mythol.  uf%d  BeHgimugtseh.  p.  728);  the  idenUtyis 
affirmed  explicitly,  , amongst  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
phrafc  '  the  blood  is  the  life  '^(Dt  12",  where  *  life' 
18  literally  '  soul ') ;  and  even  a  thinker  like  Empe- 
doclee  could  regard  blood  as  the  seat  of  thought 
or  perception  (Rohde,  Ptytlu^,  1898,  iL  176 ;  Burnet, 
Early  Cfreefc  Phtiotimh^,  1908.  p.  288).  For  ns, 
however,  to  repeat  'the  Uood  is  the  Ufe '  means 
something  quite  different  from  the  early  usage, 
and  the  difierence  is  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  subject  before  us.  By  such  a  phrase  we 
shoiUd  imply  that  blood  is  essential  to  the  living 
activity  of  the  orKanism,  and  that  Ufe  is  not 
poMible  without  blood.  But  primitive  thought 
meant  to  assert  that  the  life  w  the  blood,  and  wse 
vena  t  when  the  blood  left  the  body,  it  carried  the 
life  vnth  it.  Thns,  in  the  Qur'ftn,  xcvi.  2,  God  Is 
B&id  to  have  created  man  from  dotted  blood ;  in 
Burma  this  is  kept  and  eaten  on  special  occasions 
(Elworthy,  Svil  Eye,  1896,  p.  112).  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  numerous  onstoms  that  Ulnstrmta 
the  perils  and  powwsof  Uood  for  the  ancient  mind ; 
this  is  the  key  to  manv  important  institutions. 
To  the  modem  mind,  oloodf  which  has  left  its 
organism  is  no  more  than  any  other  fluid,  except 
for  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment,  which  may  be 
itaelf  an  inheritance  from  the  past ;  but  for  the 
ancient  mind,  blood,  even  when  shed,  was  still 
perilous  and  potent,  full  of  latent  life,  and  capable 
of  working  on  parsons  or  things  in  contact  with  it. 
The  illustration  of  these  ideas  belongs  to  the 
following  sections ;  here  it  remains  to  show,  by 
instances  selected  from  a  very  large  material,  the 
nature  of  the  idea  of  a  Uood-aouL  The  Arabs 
used  the  word  for  *aoul,'  nc/«,  cognate  with  tdie 
Heb.  nephetk,  in  the  sense  of  blood.  'When  a 
man  dies  a  natural  death,  his  life  departs  thronsh 
ttie  nostrils  .  .  .  bat  when  he  is  slain  in  battle 
"his  life  flows  on  the  spear  j>oint"'  (Robertson 
Smith,  Rd.  Sem.'  p.  40  n.).  Belief  in  the  blood- 
soul  explains  their  custom  of  not  washing  the 
slain,  and  of  boiying  the  Muslim  'martyrs'  in 
their  blood,  according  to  Muhammad's  commands 
at  Uhud  (Wellhausen,  Pette  arab.  Heideniutru', 
p.  178,  n.  3).  Robinsohn  quotes  a  remarkable 
■tory  of  an  Arab  newly-married  man  attacked, 
when  with  his  wife,  by  an  overpowering  force.  He 
theraupon  killed  her,  Bmeaiaa  himself  witii  hw 


blood,  and  tonAt  till  bo  fell,  this  means  uniting 
her  soul  withms  own  {op.  eit.  p.  26).  Similarly, 
we  may  read  of  the  Ans^alian  initiation  custom, 
after  oucumorion :  '  The  boy  was  lifted  vp,  and 
standing  above  the  two  Thungallom  men,  allowed 
smne  of  the  Uood  to  diip  down  onto  thdr  baeka, 
thus  establishing  a  spetnal  friendly  relationship 
between  himself  and  them'  (Spencer •  Gillenf, 
p.  872 ;  farther  examples  collected  by  Frazer,  Gf* 
L  866).  Or  we  find  that  the  Caribe  *  sprinkle  a 
male  in&nt  with  ito  father's  Uood  to  give  him  his 
father's  oourage*  (H.  Spenoer,  Sociology,  L  116). 
We  even  find^  that  amongst  the  West  African 
natives  the  skeletons  of  AsEanti  kin^  are  w&Aed 
with  the  blood  <d  human  victims  (EDis,  TKe  2VAi- 
epeaking  Peoplea,'a.  168) — doubtless  to  impart  soul- 
life  to  the  dead!  Another  group  of  examples 
shows  us  the  use  of  Uood  as  a  subetitate  for  life 
(Tylor,  ii.  402)^  and  the  widenspread  avoidance  of 
blood  as  food  IS  by  some  peoples  explicitly  traced 
to  the  identitv  of  the  soul  and  the  Uood  (examples 
collected  in  Frazer,  op.  eit.  L  363).  So  natural, 
indeed,  is  it  among  primitive  people  for  death  to 
come  hy  blood-shedding  that  'it  is  always  held 
uncanny  in  Africa  if  a  person  diea  without  shed, 
ding  blood'  (Kingsley,  l^rtvel*  m  Weit  Africa. 
p.  684)  i  in  other  words,  the  Uood  is  the  normal 
andviuUesouL  What  may  be  tiiejaeciae  relation 
of  this  Uood-^onl  to  c^her  ideas  trf  soul,  saeh  as  ito 
identification  with  Ureath  or  shadow,  is  probably 
left  qnito  indeterminate  in  most  cases.  Skeat 
cites  a  onrioos  Malay  belief  which  connects  the 
blood-soul  with  the  snadow-sonl  through  a  small 
snail.  'Among  the  grass  in  the  shadow  of  a 
grazing  animal  theae  ereatnxes  are  to  be  diaoovered, 
and  if  one  of  them  Is  emshed,  it  will  be  fonnd  to 
be  full  of  blood,  which  has  becui  drawn  In  a  mys- 
terions  way  from  tiie  veins  of  the  animal  throt^ih 
its  shadow^  {Malay  Mame,  p.  306). 

3.  The  perils  of  blood  are  a  natural  result  of  that 
idea  of  the  blood<eoul  which  has  inst  been  indicated 
— '  the  almost  universal  belief  tnat  Uood  is  a  fluid 
in  which  inheres '  mysterious  potency,  no  less 
dangerous  when  misused  than  eflieaoions  whm 
properly  employed' (Moore,  MBi,  art.  'Saorlflee.* 
I  43).  It  is  with  the  former  aspect  that  we  are 
first  concerned,  and  its  most  obvions  example  is 
that  tabu  on  blood  as  food  with  which  the  OT 
makes  us  familiar;  cf .  1  S  14*****,  where  we  see 
that  the  Uood,  which  is  too  perilous  and  mysterious 
to  be  man's  food  (Smend,  AT.  Ret.-geMh?  p.  142). 
must  be  oflhred  on  the  sacred  stone  to  Jahwea 
before  man  can  eat  the  flesh  with  impunity.  The 

Erohibition  of  blood  as  food  meeto  us,  as  a  definite 
vw,  in  Dt  12"-  •*■**  16»* ;  here  it  is  not  offered  in 
sacrifice,  but  when  animals  are  slain  for  ordinary 
food  it  is  to  be  poured  out  on  the  around ;  for  the 
same  proUbition  in  the  Piiestiy  Code,  dL  €hi  9*. 
Lv  1?  soMtm,  10**.  Fnuer  cites  examples 

of  the  same  tabu  from  the  customs  of  Esthonians. 
American  ludians,  Romans,  Arabs,  and  Papnans 
(i.  363).  Further,  the  perils  of  blood  are  well 
illnstrated  in  the  precautions  taken  by  many 
peoples  in  killing  men  or  animals.  It  is  not  the 
actoal  killiag,  tmt  the  literal  shedding  of  blood 
which  oonstitntes  tiie  danger,  since  blood  actually 
shed  means  mysterious  som-power  let  loose.  Con- 
sequently, the  actual  shedding  of  blood  in  killing 
is  to  be  avoided,  if  possible ;  this  is  probably  the 
explanation  of  many  curious  methods  of  judicial 
execution  (Kingsley.  Tnmelain  We$t  Africa,  p.  626 ; 
Frazer,  L  864 f.  i  Jevons,  IrUrod.  Hist.  Bel.  p.  73 f.) 
which  in  themselves  might  seem  simply  refinements 
of  cruelty.  To  remind  us  tlmt  the  peril  is  hi  the 
actual  blood  shed,  not  in  any  moral  elemoit  of 
guilt  incurred,  we  find  the  same  unwillingness  to 
sited  blood  in  the  ease  of  animals  amongst  the 
Wanika  and  l>amaraB  of  Africa  (Fraier.l.  867). 
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with  the  resalt  that  cattle  are  etoned  to  death  or 
roffooated.  Where  blood  is  actually  shed,  variooB 
means  are  used  to  draw  the  charge  of  the  shell,  bo 
to  apeak,  before  it  can  explode.  One  has  been 
indicated  above  in  the  practice  of  patting  the 
Uood  on  a  sacred  stone  or  altar,  and  reference  will 
he  made  to  it  again  when  the  place  of  blood  in 
sacrifice  is  considered  (p.  719>).  Another  plan  is 
to  cover  the  blood  with  earth  or  dost;  Doi^hty 
met  with  an  example  of  this,  interesting  because 
the  blood  was  the  man's  own  :  '  Th&hir,  cnpped  in 
the  head,  neck,  and  back,  felt  liehtened ;  he  covered 
the  blood  with  a  little  heap  of  dost,  and  one  who 
oame  in  asking, ' '  What  is  this  heap  T  "  he  answered, 

Blood  which  I  have  bnried'"  [Arabia  DeMrta, 
i.  492).  Or  the  blood  may  be  sneked,  or  dse 
deposited  in  some  special  plaoe ;  both  are  illostrated 
by  one  of  the  Australian  ritee  of  sub-inoision,  in 
which  the  hoy  is  made  to  suck  the  blood  on  the 
knife,  whilst  the  blood  from  the  wound  falls  on  a 
piece  of  paper  bark.  *  The  blood  was  taJcen  in  the 
paper  bark  to  the  boy's  mother,  who  bniied  it  in 
the  bank  of  a  water  pool  so  aa  onoe  more  to  ensure 
the  growth  of  the  liliea '  (Spenoer-Gill6n^  p.  368). 
In  other  circnmstanoes,  the  blood  that  haa  been 
shed  may  require  expiation  (cf.  Dt  21^'"),  and  the 
btood-stun  may  be  cleansed  away  by  the  nse  of 
otiier  Uood  (Luig,  Mift^  Situai,  tmd  Religion, 
i.  fi7S).  Finadly,  the  ^ils  of  blood,  already  seen 
in  the  prohibition  of  blood  as  food,  and  in  avoid- 
ance 01  or  precantions  in  blood-shedding,  find  a 
third  jgroup  of  illustrations  in  the  elaborate  rules 
affecting  the  blood  of  menstruation  and  childbirth. 
The  fear  of  women's  blood  in  these  cases,  no  doubt 
because  regarded  as  specially  mysterious  and 
potent,  is  wide-spread  amongst  primitive  peoples 
(examples  in  Frazer,  i.  861).  Elab(mte  care  is 
taken  by  the  Arunta  and  Ilpirra  tribra  of  Australia, 
for  example,  to  dispose  of  the  blood  of  the  first 
menstruation  (Spencer-Gillen*,  p.  460).  Crawley 
{The  M^ttic  Base,  p.  212),  whilst  admitting  that 
the  obvious  veliide  of  contagion  in  such  cases  is 
blood,  qnestions  the  truth  of  making  this  central 
in  the  tabn  of  women ;  and  it  is  frequently  true 
that  various  ideas  operate  and  concentrate  m  one 
primitive  custom.  But  none  can  doubt  that  the 
perils  of  blood  are  illustrated  by  the  wide-spread 
tabu  on  women  at  certain  timea, 

3.  The  powers  of  blood  have  been  implied 
already  in  its  perils.  But  the  same  ideas  which 
make  men  ordmarily  shrink  from  contact  with 
lidood  may  evidently  cause  tiiem  to  resort  to  it 
on  extraordinary  oocasions,  as  a  specially  potent 
means  of  influence.  They  are  willing  to  accept 
the  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  end  in  view.  Only  a 
few  representative  cases  can  be  given  here :  further 
illustrationB  may  be  found  in  the  chief  works  on 
anthropology,  or  in  Straok*s  Das  Blut,  which  gives 
mai^  ezampleB  and  ci^ioaa  references.  One  of 
the  most  obvious  ways  in  which  the  psychical 
energy  of  blood  can  be  sssimilated  is  by  dnnking 
it.  HBlood  may  be  given  by  young  men  to  old  men 
of  any  degree  of  relationship  and  at  any  time  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  the  latter'  (Spencer-Uillen'.p. 
461).  Amongst  t^e  same  Austrsdian  peoples,  blood 
may  be  given  also  to  the  members  01  an  avenging 
expedition ;  to  secure  nnity  of  purpose  and  to 
exclude  treachery,  it  may  even  be  forcibly  ad- 
ministered to  an  outsider  (p.  462) ;  special  meetings 
of  reconciliation  are  also  accompanied  by  blood- 
drinking  {ib.).  Many  primitive  peoples  drink  the 
blood  of  enemies  in  ordTer  to  secure  their  strength 
(Crawley,  The  MyHic  Rose,  p.  102;  Robertson 
Smit^,  Kvnahip^,^.  284  [ed.  S.  A.  Cook,  p.  296]; 
Trumbull,  The  Blood  Covenant,  pp.  126-134). 
Sometimes  the  special  porpoee  of  bfood-drinidng 
is  religious  inspiration  (Tnunbull,  qp.  cif.  pp.  139- 
1^),  eqiecially  in  oonnezion  with  a  saorifiee,  when 


the  fresh  blood  of  the  victim  is  drunk  (Frazer,  op. 
cit.  L  133  f.).  The  result  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
usual  phenomena  of  possession.  The  religions  idea 
underlying  this  practice  will  be  discussed  when 
blood-covenants  (see  §  ^  iu  general  have  been 
otMundered ;  hare  it  is  sumoient  to  name  this  wide- 

Sirwd  practice  in  illustration  of  the  powers  of 
ood.  Another  way  of  imparting  these  {vowera  is 
by  external  application  of  the  blood.  '  It  is  a  very 
common  thing  for  a  young  man  to  open  a  vein  in 
his  arm  and  allow  the  blood  to  sprinkle  over  the 
body  of  an  older  man,  the  idea  being  to  strengthen 
the  latter '  (Spencer-Gillen^  p.  fi98).  Among  some 
primitive  peoples,  the  blood  of  relativee  is  aUowed 
to  faU  on  a  corpse,  probably  with  tiie  idea  of 
reviving  it  or  impaxtrng  life  to  it  (of.  Howitt, 
p.  461).  From  such  use  of  blood  to  promote 
physical  or  psychical  strength,  it  is  an  ea^  trsnn- 
tion  to  the  use  of  blood  as  medicine.  For  examfde, 
amongst  the  people  just  named,  'it  ia  a  very 
common  practice  to  give  both  men  and  women 
blood  to  Snak.  wlioi  t£ey  are  ill '  (Spenoer-Gillal^ 
p.  699).  From  the  time  of  the  Romans  down 
to  our  own  time,  there  has  been  a  wide-spread 
belief  that  epilepsy  could  be  cured  drinking 
blood  (Robinsobn,  op.  dt.  p.  27).  An  estabUshed 
cure  for  leprosy,  from  ancient  Egypt  down  into 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  blood-bath  (Trnmbnll, 
The  Blood  Covsmxnt,  p.  1161).  Many  onrions 
examples  are  ooUeotMrfay  Straek  {w-  27  f.  and 
36-40)  of  these  and  similar  customs.  The  patient 
may  even  be  gi^Q"  his  own  Uood  to  drink  (op.  eit. 
pp.  40-43).  We  find  also  cases  approximatmg  to 
the  use  of  charms,  like  the  Chinese  custom,  in 
times  of  pestilence,  of  writing  sentences  in  human 
blood  to  be  fastened  on  the  door-posts  for  pro- 
tecti<m  agunst  disease  (Tnunbull,  The  l^nOatd 
Covenant,  p.  71).  Not  only  human  but  also  animal 
blood  occurs  frequently  in  the  primitive  pharma- 
copoeia (Straok,  pp.  65-67).  It  is,  of  course,  diffi- 
cult to  separate  ancient  medicine  from  ancient 
magic  In  r^^xd  to  the  magical  usee  of  blood, 
some  belong  to  it  in  common  with  hair,  nail- 
parings,  etc.,  as  having  been  in  dose  connexion 
with  the  body :  thus  '  ancient  Peruvian  sorcerers 
destroyed  their  victims  by  acting  on  blood  taken 
from  them*  (H.  Spencer,  Sociology,  L  284). _  The 
use  of  blood  at  the  various  totem  ceremonies  of 
Australia  is  midway  between  the  magical  and 
religious  uses.  But  special  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  use  made  of  the  blood  of  menstruation  for 
boUi  medicinal  and  magical  pnrposes  (Straek, 
pp.  28-32)— a  use  we  might  expect  in  view  of  the 
perils  specially  attaching  to  this  blood.  Thefnitiier 
powers  of  blood  are  ifiostrated  throu^out  this 
article,  in  regard  both  to  human  and  to  superhuman 
relationships,  and  underlie  innumerable  blood-rites 
uid  blood-sacrifices.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
these  is  the  blood-baptism  of  MithTaiimi  {g.v,). 
Here  it  remains  only  to  point  out  the  exteudon  of 
the  powers  of  blood  to  many  Uood-like  things. 
The  tabu  on  blood  extends  to  many  blood -col  oared 
objects  (Jevons,  p.  67 :  '  The  savage  believes  that 
the  same  terrible  consequences— whatever  they 
may  be — which  ensue  on  contact  with  blood,  do 
actually  and  really  follow  on  contact  with  things 
which  by  their  oolonr . . .  remind  him  thueof ').  So, 
amongst  West  African  natives,  'every  spot  where 
the  earth  is  of  a  red  colour  is  believed  to  be,  «*  to 
have  been,  the  place  of  abode  of  a  Saeabonsum ; 
and  the  red  colour  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  Uood  of  the  victims  destrOTed^  him*  (EUis, 
oD.  eif .  p.  36 ;  cf.  Tylor,  i  406).  We  tnee 
the  same  range  of  thought  in  the  ideas  attaehiiw 
to  the  red  heifer  (Nu  19***)  or  to  the  robin  red- 
breast ;  and  in  the  practice  of  smearing  the  body 
witJi  red  earth  (Spenoer-Qillei^.  p.  464).  This  last 
is  probably  a  snbstiitnte  for  blood.    Fw  other 
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eustonub  fl>pe«nally  the  natural  and  fireaaent  use 
of  wine  m  the  blood  of  the  gra|>e,  cf.  Tram  bull, 
The  Blood  Covenant,  p.  191  f. ;  Fruer,  i  359. 

4.  Blood-coTCoants.  —  The  previouB  seotiona 
illustrate  that  primitiTe  conception  of  blood  on 
irhich  all  later  ideas  and  institations  rest.  We 
have  now  to  notice  some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  ethical  and  retigiona  developments  of  the 
primitiTe  idea.  In  tlw  first  place,  there  is  the 
wide-spread  practioe  of  the  blood-oovenant  between 
man  and  man.  In  its  direct  and  primitive  form, 
this  is  essentially  tiie  nnion  of  one  life  with  an- 
other by  actual  exchange  of  blood,  the  exchange 
being  made  either  br  drinking  or  by  transfouon. 
Many  instaneea  of  tnia  piaetioe  are  ooUeoted 
Tnunboll  in  hia  elaborate  monc^praph.  The  Blood 
Covenant ;  he  draws  examples  from  Africa,  Asia, 
America,  Enrope,  and  OcMnia,  and  claims  that 
it  is  fondamental  in  all  primitive  life  (p.  96). 
Certainly  the  practice  is  a  natural  development 
of  the  idea  that  blood  is  life.  On  ita  phrsieal  side, 
the  practice  ia  still  retained  in  ciri&zed  00m- 
monitiee  in  the  medical  operation  of  transfosion : 
'men  or  d<^  bled  to  apparent  death,  may  be  at 
<noe  and  eneotnally  revived  by  filling  tiieir  vans 
with  blood  taken  from  another  man  or  iog* 
(Hnxley,  Physiol,  p.  117).  The  diSerenoe  is  that 
the  primitive  man  did  this,  and  still  does  it,  not 
for  phTsical  only,  bat  also  for  psychical  ends, 
whicn  ne  does  not  separate  from  the  former.  '  The 
interHMmmingling  tn  the  blood  of  two  orgaaiiama 
is,  therefore,  acorading  to  this  view,  equivalent  to 
the  inter-commingling  of  the  lives,  of  the  person- 
alities, of  the  natures,  thus  toonght  together* 
(Trombnll,  op.  eit.  p.  38).  Both  the  primitive 
practice  and  the  primitive  idea  may  be  modified  in 
varioos  directions.  On  the  tme  band,  some  snb- 
atitnte  fxa  Uood,  sneh  as  viub  may  be  intooduced ; 
on  the  otiier,  the  idea  fif  life-onion  may  appear 
in  tiie  weaker  form  of  nnion  in  a  partiemar  oath 
or  pledee  (cf.  Dongh^,  AreSria  Deterta,  it  41 : 
'sheykmy  persons  at  Aneyza  have  told  me  that 
'*  el-Kaht&n  in  el-Y6men  oo  confirm  their  soleom 
•wearing  together  by  drinking  human  gore").'  For 
a  ooUection  of  suioh  blood-oaths,  ef.  Stnuuc,  Da§ 
Blia,  m.  21-26.  See,  farther,  Bbothbbhood 
(artifiaaJ). 

5.  Kinship. — It  has  seemed  to  many  that  the 
idea  of  union  by  blood  thronsh  the  blood-covenant 
is  simply  a  particular  case  of  the  idea  of  union  by 
blood  as  underlying  kinship  in  general,  the  only 
difference  being  the  substitution  m  artificial  means 
for  natural.  Jevons,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Muslim  women  do  not  veil  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  '  blood-brothers '  any  more  than  before 
other  blood-relations,  remarks:  'it faithfully  pre- 
•erves  the  primitive  view  that  the  Uood-brother- 
hood  thus  established  is  not  a  relatitmship  personal 
to  the  two  parties  alone,  but  extends  to  uie  whole 
of  each  clan :  my  brother  is,  or  becomes,  the  brother 
of  all  brethren ;  the  blood  which  flowa  in  the 
veins  01  either  party  to  the  Uood-eorenant  flows 
in  the  veins  of  all  his  kin'  (op.  dt.  p.  99;  cf., 
however,  p.  170).  Benzinger,  also  referring  to 
Semitic  races,  which  so  rioluy  illustrate  the  ideas 
of  blood,  remarks :  '  Belationship  ia  participation 
in  the  common  blood  which  flows  with  equal 
fnlneis  in  theveittaof  eve^  member  of  tiiafe  oirale; 
on  this  idea  rest  all  the  riahta  and  oldigationa 
between  the  individual  and  nis  clansmen (£J3», 
eol.  2672).  Such  an  identity  of  kinship  with 
blood-relationship  is  to  ns  self-evident :  the  terms 
are  convertible,  for  Uie  life  of  the  father  and  the 
life  of  the  mothw  are  combined  in  the  child  bom 
Irom  thdr  {d^oal  nnicai.  Bat  it  la  I7  no  meana 
ao  certain  w  ia  frequently  aaromed  that  the  fnnda* 
mental  Idea  of  kinship  ia  Uood-zelatiiMiahip.  The 
whole  range  of  birth  ideaa  amongst  pnmitlTe 


peo|dee  <rften  differs  widely  fnnn  ouz  own.  By 
various  Australian  tiibea  we  find  *  ihe  idea  firmly 
held  thi^  the  child  is  not  the  direct  result  of 
interoonrse,  that  it  may  oome  without  this,  which 
mvely,  as  it  were,  prepares  the  mother  for  the 
reception  and  birth  also  of  an  already-formed 
spim  diild  who  inhaMta  one  of  the  local  totem 
oentrea*  (Spencer-Gillen*,  p.  266).  In  anotiier 
part  of  the  same  country,  a  different  vieir  ia 
held ;  '  The  child  cornea  from  the  man,  and  the 
woman  only  takes  care  of  it'  (Howitt,  p.  S65). 
Amongst  the  Weet  Africans,  'the  Awunaa,  an 
Eastern  Ewe  teibe,  say  that  uie  lower  jaw  is  the 
only  part  at  the  body  which  a  child  derives  from 
ita  mother,  all  the  rest  bdng  dexived  from  the 
ancestral /innw  (the  TahlAro).  The  fatiier  furnishes 
nothing'  (Ellis,  Tho  Yombo'tpeaJnng  Peopht,  p. 
181  n.).  Westennarok  {Swn.  Mar.  p.  106)  cites 
from  Carver  the  case  of  a  North  American  tribe 
who  ascribed  t^e  soul  to  the  father  and  the  body 
to  the  mother.  Theseideaa,  in  their  many  varieties, 
at  least  remind  us  that  the  idea  of  blood-relation- 
ship has  far  lees  physiological  support  in  the 
primitive  mind  than  in  our  own.  Further, 
we  may  ask  vrtiether  tiie  analysis  of  the 
idea  of  kinship  into  one  of  identity  of  blood  is 
itself  natural  to  the  primitive  mind,  and  does  not 
belong  to  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  development. 
Crawly  argues  that '  habitual  proximi^  and  con- 
tact is  the  strongeet  and  moet  ordinary  tie,  and  is 
earlier  in  thought  than  the  tie  of  uood*  {The 
MyetieSoeet  p.  tES) ;  he  further  oontends  that 
theoiy  that  the  "blood  covenant**  and  the  nmUar 
marriage  ceremony  are  intended  to  cause  the 
blood  of  the  tribe  to  flow  in  the  veins  of  the  new 
member  is  based  on  late  legal  fictions'  {ib.  p.  876). 
Westermarck,  criticizing  the  hypothena  of  an 
ori^nal  ^onuaouity,  ahowa  reaaon  to  donbt  that 
'the  denominatitm  of  children  and  the  rolea  of 
snooesaion  really  were  in  the  first  i^toe  dependent 
on  ideas  of  oonsangninity'  (op.  eit.  p.  107).  Even 
where  blood -relationship  is  empluudxed,  as  in 
Arabia,  it  may  be  significantiy  linked  with  parallel 
ideaa^  such  as  meal-oommnnioD .  'Tlw  Arable 
commanity  rests  on  a  natural  ba^  .  .  .  thoae 
who  belong  together  are  connected  in  the  first 
place  throogh  blood ;  in  the  second  place,  however, 
through  tiie  Uxt  that  they  eat  and  drink,  live  and 
travel  together ;  without  this,  blood  would  soon 
lose  its  power '  (Wellhausen,  Betie  arab.  Seiden- 
(umt*,  p.  193).  On  the  whole,  it  seems  in  accord- 
ance with  primitive  habita  of  thought  to  regard 
the  idea  of  blood-relationahip  as  a  apedaliaation 
of  the  general  theory  and  practice  of  early  kiuahip. 
See,  further.  Brotherhood  (artificial). 

6.  Blood-revenge. — ^At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
difficult  to  explain  the  universal  practice  of  blood- 
revenge,  except  from  the  standpomt  of  a  primitive 
sense  of  the  blood-tie  underlying  kinship.  When 
the  blood  of  a  kinsman  has  been  shed,  it  seema 
most  natural  to  assume  that  the  tie  of  blood  impela 
hia  nearest  relative  to  slay  the  alayer.  But,  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  regard  the 
motive  which  animates  the  avenger  of  blood  as 
oomplex.  There  is,  first,  the  ^ust  that  presents 
iteeli  from  the  powers  and  perils  of  blood.  Blood 
has  been  shed,  perilous  power  has  been  liberated, 
and  something  naa  to  n  done  if  thoae  in  the 
vicinity  axe  to  escape  the  eonseqnencea.  'The 
principie  that  Uood  muat  be  atoned  for  by  blood 
naa  inspired  in  every  part  of  the  earth  the  enaeavonr 
to  avenge  a  murdered  kinsman'  (Bastian,  Der 
Meneeh  tn  der  Oeeehiehte,  iii.  1 ;  he  ooUeote  many 
examples  in  pp.  2-36).  There  are,  farther,  the 
natanl  oUigaaoiia  and  fedinas  of  tiioee  whoae 
Uvea  have  been  doaely  linked,  irtiioh  main  • 
^^Timnaji  the  moat  likely  person  to  desire  the 
'wild  justice 'of  Tvrenge.  The  nnioi  of  theae  two 
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motiToa,  the  p^rohioal  ■ad  the  penonal,  «a  they 
may  be  oaUed,  usnes  in  the  fomUiax  features  <n 

blood-TeHponsibility,  aa  pieaented  in  early  forms 
of  soeiety.  For  example,  amongst  West  African 
tribes,  *  revenge,  especially  for  bloodshed,  is  erery- 
where  practised.  It  is  a  duty  belonging  first  to 
the**ijawe"  (Uood-relaUve),  next  to  the  "ikaka" 
(lamily).  next  to  the  ^'etomba**  {tribe).  .  .  . 
Formerly  it  vaa  indiffuent  who  was  killed  in 
rarenge,  pmrided  it  was  eome  member  of  the 
mnidom'e  tribe.  Naturally  that  tribe  eoaght  to 
retaliate,  and  the  fead  was  carried  back  and 
forth,  and  would  be  finally  settled  only  when  an 

Sial  number  had  been  killed  on  eaoh  side.  .  .  . 
present,  blood  ia  not  alw»s  required,  but 
formerly  no  money  would  have  been  aooepted  as 

•  sufficient  penalty'  (Nassau,  FeticKun  in  West 
A/riea,  pp.  19,  20).  This  example  may  be  taken 
as  the  normal  type.  In  oourse  of  tune  various 
modifications  arose,  tending  to  take  rengeanoe  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  individual,  and  to  put  it  in 
charge  of  the  whole  community,  whilst  varions 
plans  were  adopted,  such  as  the  well-known 
'cities  of  refuge  among  the  Hebrews,  to  differ- 
entiate the  cases  of  wilful  and  accidental  man- 
slaughter (cf.  Dt  19").  The  original  entire  lack 
of  distinction  between  the  two  is  significant  of  the 
attitude  of  the  primitive  mind  to  the  whole  matter; 
it  is  the  actual  shedding  of  blood  that  is  in  ques- 
tion, not  the  modem  idea  of  ahsptraot  justice. 
The  same  attitude  comes  out  even  more  signifi- 
cantly in  the  ideas  held  about  blood-shedding  in 
the  case  of  animals.  'The  primitive  hunter  who 
slays  an  animal  believes  himself  exposed  to  the 
Tengeance  either  of  its  disembodied  spirit,  or  of  all 
the  other  animals  of  the  same  species,  whom  he 
considers  as  knit  together,  like  men,  hy  the  ties 
of  kin  and  Uie  obligati<ms  of  tiie  blood  feud' 
(Frazer,  iL  889,  where  examples  are  given). 
Finally,  we  may  see  the  whole  principle  wfaidi 
underlies  blood-revenge  well  illustrated  in  some 
modern  survivals.  The  following  aooount  is  given 
by  Cnrtiss  from  native  information  {Primitive 
Semitie  Betigion  To^y,  p.  191) : '  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nauus  it  is  enatomaiT,  when  a  neoaoilia- 
tion  has  been  made  between  uie  mmdem  and  the 
avenger  of  Uood,  for  tdie  murderer  to  kfU  a  goat 
or  a  sheep.  He  then  kneels  before  tiie  avenger 
with  a  red  handkerchief  tied  about  his  neck. 
Some  of  the  blood  of  the  animal  slain  is  put  on 
the  palms  of  hie  hands.  The  avenger  draws  hie 
■WQTO  and  intimate!  that  he  oonld  take  his  life 
from  him,  but  that  he  ^vee  it  baok  to  him.'  See 
also  Blood-Feud. 

7.  Bkiod  and  tiw  niirit-world. — In  badng  the 
developments  of  the  ideas  of  the  powers  and  perils 
attachug  to  blood,  as  they  are  seen  in  Uood- 
oorenauts,  blood-Telationship,  end  blood-revenge, 
we  have  cooBidered  those  ideas  as  effecting  the  rela- 
tion between  man  and  man  only.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  tiie  fact  that  the  spirit>world  is  generally 
conceived  on  anthropomorphic  lines,  that  ^is  im- 
portant group  of  ideas  would  be  applied  to  Uie  nn- 
fieen  world,  and  that  blood  would  come  to  occupy  an 
important  place  in  religious  as  as  in  social  life. 
The  remainder  of  this  article  is  therefore  concerned 
with  the  place  of  blood  in  religion.  The  natural 
Btarting-point  is  afibrded  by  the  thirst  departed 
Bonis  for  Uood,  of  which  the  vidt  of  Odysseus  to 
Hades  supplies  tiie  classical  example  {Od.  xi.  84  f . ) : 

*  Bnt  when  I  had  besought  tiie  tnbes  of  the  deiul 
witli  vows  and  prayers,  I  took  the  i^eep  and  cut 
their  throate  over  the  trench,  and  the  dark  blood 
flowed  forth,  and,  lo,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  that  be 
departed  mthered  them  from  out  of  E^bos.  ...  I 
drew  the  uiarp  swmrd  £rom  my  thigh  and  sat  thn^ 
sufEiwing  not  the  strei^thless  heads  td  the  dwd 
to  draw  nigh  the  Uood,  ere  I  liad  word  of  Tdresias ' 


(But^dier-Lang'B  tr. ,  p.  173).  This  eacernen  of  the 
dead  to  revive  their  strength  by  drinking  that 
blood  which  is  life  is  the  b^  explanation  of  the 
frequent  practice  of  pouring  blood  into  the  grave 
or  tomb  means  of  a  tube  or  funnel  (examples  in 
Jevons,  p.  61  f.},  or  of  the  various  forms  of  lilood- 
ofllaring  to  the  dead  (p.  621),  which  may  take  the 
form  m  mora  or  less  seriona  mocilations  on  the 
part  of  the  mourners  (p.  191).  But  other  qniits 
than  those  of  departed  men  are  ewr  for  blood  on 
similar  grounds.  So  we  meet  with  belief  in  the 
vampire.  *  Inasmuch  as  certain  patients  are  seen 
becoming  day  by  day,  without  apparent  cause, 
thin,  weak,  and  Uoodless,  savage  animism  ia  called 
npon  to  prodnee  a  satinaeton^  wtplanation,  snd 
does  so  in  the  doctrine  that  there  exist  osrtsin 
demons  which  eat  out  the  souls  or  hearts  or  sack 
the  Uood  of  their  victims*  (IVlor,  iL  191 ;  he  eites 
various  examples,  pp.  191-194 ;  for  some  modern 
cases,  cf.  Strack,  Das  Blvt,  pi  66).  As  a  particular 
example  may  be  mentioned  the  Malay  vampiie 
known  as  the  Penanggakm,  *  which  is  beUered  to 
reeraaUe  a  trunkless  human  head  with  the  see 
of  the  stomach  attached  to  it,  and  which  flies 
about  seeking  for  an  opportunity  of  sucking 
the  blood  of  infants'  (Skeat,  Malay  Magie,  p.  330, 
of,  p.  328).  Bnt  other  temporarily  or  permanentiy 
disembodied  spirits  have  the  same  tastes  snd 
powers.  So  the  West  African  natives  believe  that 
witches  live  almost  entirely  on  the  blood  iriueh 
they  suck  from  children  at  night  (iCingsIey,  Trtwelt, 
p.  490).  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  difficnltr 
we  feel  in  connecting  an  immaterial  spirit  with 
material  blood  does  not  exist  for  the  primitive 
mind,  which  knows  no  snoh  antithesis;  indeed, 
spirits  axe  sometimes  thon^t  to  yield  blood 
(Robinsobn,  op.  cii.  p.  167^. 

From  such  general  beliefs  we  may  pass  to  the 
various  practices  by  which  the  s]^t-worId  is 
approached  tJirough  blood.  Perhaps  the  best  and 
simplest  example  of  contact  with  the  spirit-worid 
made  by  blood  is  afibrded  by  its  use  in  Australian 
totemistlc  ceremonies.  In  connexion  with  the 
Unjiamba  flower-totem,  the  Uood  of  one  of  the 
young  men  is  sprinkled  freely  on  a  stone,  wUeh  ii 
Buppmed  to  represent  a  mass  of  Unjiamba  llowws, 
after  chants  have  been  sung,  'the  burden  of  which 
is  a  reiterated  invitation  to  the  Unjiamba  tree  to 
flower  mnoh,  and  to  the  Uoseoms  to  be  full  of 
honey'  (Spenoer-Oillen*,  p.  1S4).  In  connexion 
with  tiie  Oldra  or  kangaroo  -  totem,  a  similar 
oenmony  is  performed  to  increase  the  number  of 
kangaroos,  after  which  the  young  men  at  miee  go 
oat  to  hunt  them  (ib.  p.  201 ).  In  this  ease,  the  stone 
'represents  the  spot  where  a  celebrated  kangaroo 
of  tiie  Alcheringa  (q.v.)  went  down  into  tiie 
earth,  its  spirit  part  remaining  in  the  stone  wbieh 
arose  to  mark  the  place '  {ib.  p.  462).  These  blood 
ceremonies  are  speiuaUy  instrnotiTe,  beeanse  thev 
show  the  potoncy  of  Uood  in  making  a  vitsl 
connexion  with  the  'supernatural'  world,  quite 
atmrt  from  any  of  the  theories  of  sacrifice  devekqied 
at  a  lator  stage  of  religious  thought.  It  is  of 
imjmrtimce  to  emphasize  this,  leet  we  misread 
primitive  forms  of 'sacrifice'  such  aa  that  ofifered 
to  the  Yoruba  god,  Ogun,  when  a  human  victim 
is  slain ;  '  the  entraiu  are  ^exposed  before  the 
image,  and  the  body  suspended  mmi  a  tree.  The 
victim  is  slidn  by  having  his  head  struck  off  npon 
the  stool  of  Ogun,  over  which  the  Uood  is  made  to 
gush '  (Ellis.  Yoruba-tpeakina  Peopiea,  p.  68).  The 
relation  of  the  Uood  to  the  god  may  De  regarded  as  an 
extension  of  its  relation  to  the  departed  qarit  of  a 
man ;  it  is  summed  np  in  the  address  to  one  of  the 
gods  in  the  Egjyptian  pantheon :  *  HiA,  thou  who 
dost  consume  blood'  {fioek  q^  ih*  Dead,  exxv.  IS). 
In  otiier  eases,  however,  we  me^with  a  leas  diraet 
presentation  of  the  Uood  to  tiie  deity.  Thns  ElUs 
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vtitot:  *ln  1881  a  dight  earthqnake  shook  threw 
down  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  tne  king's  reridence 
in  CoomasBia  The  king,  Mensah,  consulted  the 
priests  as  to  what  shonld  be  done,  and  the  latter 
declared  that  the  damage  was  the  act  of  Sasa- 
bmunm,  and  that  the  mined  portion  most  he 
rebuilt  of  mad  (atoish)  moistened  with  tiie  blood 
of  Tiigins.  Fifty  y oong  girls  were  aooordiuffly 
slaaghtered,  and  the  wskQ  was  rebuilt  with  runsn 
kne»ledin  theUr  hlood' (Thie  Tfht-speakin^ Peoples, 
p.  36).  This  instance  serves  as  a  transitaonal  case 
to  a  very  large  number  of  what  nuiy  be  oalled 
blood-heginningB.  These  are  far  too  nnmerons  to 
be  notiow  in  any  detail,  but  in  general  it  may  be 
said  that  primitive  peoples  begin  anything  new,  a 


new  work  or  boilding,  a  new  relation,  snoh  as 
marriage,  by  the  shedding  of  blood  (cf.  Tnunbnll, 
TAe  Thrithold  Covenant,  poMtim ;  Skeat,  Malay 
Magit,  143,  232 ;  and  many  books  of  travel,  etc.). 
For  example,  to  take  the  case  of  a  single  people, 
Doughty  found  snoh  customs  amongst  the  Anbe 
in  oonnexion  with  new  building,  and  the  breaking 
of  new  soil :  '  Malignity  of  the  stnl  is . . .  ascribed 
by  the  people  of  Arabia  to  the  ground-demons,  jany 
cud  et-ard,  or  earth-folk.  Therefore  huabandmen 
in  these  parts  use  to  sprinkle  new  break-land  with 
the  blood  of  a  peace-offering :  the  like,  when  they 
build,  they  sprinkle  upon  Uie  stone^  lest  by  any 
evil  aoci^tents  the  worlansn's  lives  uumld  u  en- 
dangered *  {Arabia  Deurta,  L  186 ;  «f.  iL  100,  of  a 
new  building ;  ii  198,  of  a  new  well :  L  452,  of  new 
booty).  It  IS  of  interest  to  find  the  old  custom 
surviving  even  in  modem  Palestine.  '  When  the 
ground  was  broken  for  the  railroad  from  Beimt  to 
Damascus,  ten  sheep  were  placed  in  a  row,  their 
throats  wen  out,  thsdr  Uood  flowed  down  up(Hi 
the  ground,  and  the  flesh  was  given  to  the  poor' 
(Cnrtiss,  iVim.  Sem.  Rel.  p.  184). 

8.  Sacrifice. — ^The  important  place  of  blood  in 
man's  oonnexion  with  the  spiritual  world  is  paral- 
leled \sY  its  position  in  the  saorifioial  ritual  of 
organized  religion.  The  dispoation  of  blood  in 
the  most  primitive  forms  of  saerifloe  shows  olearfy 
its  oentral  signifioanoe,  and  no  theory  of  sacrifioe 
can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  which  places  blood  at 
the  ciroumferenoe  rather  than  at  thecentre.  Moore, 
in  his  valuable  article  on  <  Sacrifice '  {^Bi.  ool.  4217) 
summarizes  his  detailed  survey  of  the  OT  system 
1^  saying :  '  From  first  to  last  the  utmost  import- 
anoe  attaches  to  the  disposition  of  the  victim's 
blood.  Indeed,  it  may  be  sud  that  this  is  the  one 
nniversal  and  iiidispensable  oonstitnent  of  sacrifice. 
.  .  .  This  use  of  8a>orificial  blood  is  older  than  Uie 
offering  of  part  of  the  victim  by  fire,  and  is  the 
neoeseary  antecedent  of  the  feast,  its  religions 
oonseoration.  The  offering  or  application  of  the 
blood  cannot  very  well  be  r^arded  as  a  gift  to 
Ood,  or  as  a  mere  Incident  in  the  preparaUon  for 
a  communion  meal.'  It  does  not  nil  within  tiie 
•oope  of  the  present  ardcAe  to  oBto  a  discuasifm  of 
the  rival  theories  of  sacrifice  [q.v.) ;  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  argument  of  the  previous 
sections,  drawn  from  a  wider  field  of  sntnropolo- 
gical  evidence,  fully  supports  the  above  statement. 
Aooording  to  Tylor  (iL  87S-410),  'sacrifice  is  a  jift 
made  to  a  dmqr  as  if  he  were  a  man.  .  .  ,  The 
ruder  omoeption  that  the  dei^  takes  and  values 
the  offering  for  itself,  gives  place  on  the  one  hand 
to  tiie  idea  of  mere  homage  expressed  a  gift, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  negative  view  that  the 
virtue  lies  in  the  worshipper  depriving  himself  of 
something  prized'  (p.  876).  That  such  views  do 
arise  in  the  history  of  sacrifice  is,  of  ooarsei  nn- 
donbted,  but  tiiere  la  grave  reascm  to  donbt  whether 
tlMT  flan  be  called  in  any  sense  a  part  of  ptimitive 
eolcQTe.  Thegift-theoryof  sacrifice  is  eriaoized  by 
Jerons  oo  otiher  groonds,  as  beingof  oomparatively 
late  ap;0icaUon  {Imirod.  SUt.  MO,  pp.  228-225). 


Here  we  mav  note  that  the  oraio^tion  of 
blood  as  a  fptt  itself  involves  some  explanatiafi 

of  its  selection,  and  foroes  as  back  to  a  more 
primitive  standpoint.  Amongst  the  Arabs,  the 
chief  form  of  sacrifice  was  the  slaughter^  animal 
(Wellhausen,  op.  cit.  p.  114) ;  and  the  genuine  Arab 
ritual  oonsirts  in  ponring  out  the  blood,  or  else 
smearing  it  on  the  sacred  stone  (p.  116).  This 
special  appropriation  of  the  blood  to  the  deity  can 
be  paralfeled  from  many  peoples.  Thus  the  West 
Africans  'eat  the  meat  of the  sacrifice,  that  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sacrifice  to  the  spirits,  which 
is  the  MOod,  for  the  blood  is  the  life^  (Kingsley, 
Travels,  p.  491).  'In  an  expected  great  evD  the 
gateway  is  sometimes  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
a  sacrificed  goat  or  sheep.  The  flesh  is  not  wasted ; 
it  is  eaten  oy  the  villagers*  (Nassau,  op,  cit.  p. 
93).  The  reason  for  this  appropriation  lias  been 
suggested  in  the  previous  sections  of  this  article  ; 
it  springs  from  the  powers  and  perils  of  blood. 
On  the  one  hand,,we  have  already  seen  that  blood 
is  used  as  a  vital  link  between  man  and  the  s[urit- 
world — a  usage  with  which  varions  views  of  its 
precise  potency  might  be  connected ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  verypenb  of  blood,  which  so  often  cause 
its  prohibition  as  food,  and  its  tabu  in  other  ways, 
suggest  that  the  sacred  stone  will  serve  as  a 
lightning-conductor  does,  by  drawing  off  the  latent 
puiL  'Hiifl  view  is  praetioalW  thatlield  by  Moore 
m  the  artkle  referred  to:  'The  eomm<m  root  of 
these  diverse  usee  and  restrictions  is  the  ^most 
universal  belief  that  blood  is  a  fluid  in  which 
inheres  mysterious  potency,  no  lees  dangerous 
when  misused  than  efficacious  when  properly 
employed.  In  the  outpouring  of  the  blood  at  the 
sacrificial  strae  we  may  pwhaps  recognize  tiie 
feeling  that  tiiis  ia  the  safest  dispounon  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  belief  of  a  somewbat  more  de- 
veloped theology,  that  it  belongs  to  the  deity  of 
right '  (EBi,  ooL  4218).  Such  disposal  of  the  blood, 
starting  from  a  genuine  and  deep-rooted  primitive 
motive,  would  form  a  nucleus  round  which  the  later 
usages  and  ideaa  would  aasUy  duster.  Ancient 
peycholcwy  draw*  no  hard  aiu  fast  line  between 
the  bloo^Tsoul  of  the  animal  and  that  of  the  man ; 
totemistic  ideaa  confirmed  the  identity  of  the  man 
with  the  animal  he  offered,  and  the  oommnnion 
with  the  deity  obtained  by  the  blood  which  was 
the  life  would  be  a  very  real  thing  to  the  primitive 
worshipper.  The  later  ideas  of  substitution  depend 
on  a  deepening  ethical  experience ;  and  they,  too, 
equally  with  the  idea  of  homage,  can  find  a 
bans  m  tiie  offered  blood.  All  these  are  natmal 
developments,  interpreting  the  primitive  rite  anew 
to  the  needs  of  each  age;  nor  do  the  perils 
and  powers  of  blood  become  inoperative  on 
human  thought  till  men  learn  that  the  only 
perfect  communion  with  God  belongs  to  the  per- 
fectly obedient  will,  and  that  they  who  would 
worsoip  the  Father  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  See,  further,  art.  AKn-SraanaM^  Blood* 
Fedd,  Bbotherhood  (artificial),  Expuxioir  AKO 
Atonkhent,  Inhtation,  Sacrifice. 

LiriaATCRa— p.  CumI,  IHs  SintiMik  du  BhiUa,  18SB 

Siertin) ;  Struck,  i>a«  BhU  im  Olaubm  md  AbtrgUmbm  dsr 
maeAA«i(,  1000(MaDOh«i);  Procksch,  Ubwdif  BlvtraeheM 
dm  vorislamisekm  Arabsm.  I8W  (LeitudK) ;  CUr  Tnunbnll, 
T)U  TKnsMd  Covsaant,  ISM  (BdinburKh),  kIm  7^  Blood 
Covenant,  1887  (London) ;  Robloiolm,  Ptyw^ogis  dsr  Satwr- 
vdOtsr,  Mp.  18^  pp.  (no  dftte,  Leimir) ;  Robertson  Smith, 
Ths  Bsl^itm  qf  At  SemiM*  (Index,  *.t>.  'Blood'),  18M 
(Londmi):  CnrUu,  PrivMbM  Smitie  R4iffion  To^ap  (critiolKn 
of  tbeorj  ttut  th«  Morlllclal  me^l  1«  the  oMeet  torm  ol  ncriftoa, 
p.  818t),  1902  (Ltmdon);  Woitennwck,  The  Origin  and 
Pmlo^Mnt  nftks  JToMf /dM«  Ondsx,  «.r.  'Blood'),  voLL 
1000,  ToL  a.  1008  (LondoD), 

H.  Wheeler  Bobixsoh. 
BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD.-See  Brother- 
hood (artificial). 

BLOOI>-COVENANT.-See  Blood,  p.  717. 
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BLOOD-FEUD. 


PrimitiTe  {L.  H.  GSAT).  p.  720. 
Aryan  (O.  Scrbader),  p.  721. 
Cdtic  (J.  L.  Gbrig),  p.  726. 
Greek  (I.  F.  Bubns),  p.  727. 
Hindu  (J.  JOLLT),  p.  729. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Primitive).— One  of  the  most 
wide-spread  phenomena  of  primitive,  and  even 
of  oomparativelj  advanced,  jurisprudence  is  the 
blood-fead.  This,  while  subject  to  the  most  mani* 
fold  giadaUcaiB,  may  be  defined,  in  its  ^ical 
aspect,  as  that  principle  of  ethnological  jonspTtt- 
denoe  whereby  an  entire  family  (more  rarely  clan 
or  tribe)  is  made  liable  to  retuiation  and  reprisals 
in  Idnd  by  another  family  (or  clan  or  tribe)  acainst 
which  a  member  of  the  tormer  family  (or  clan  or 
tribe)  has  oommitted  a  deadly  offence  (seneraUy 
moider,  lev  oommonly  rue  or  abdnetio^  It 
in  other  words,  the  loo  tationiM  exerdsed  between 
families  (more  rarely  clans  or  tribes),  often  inoliid* 
ing  those  oonneoted  with  them  by  any  form  <rf 
blood-oorenant ;  it  is  oommunal  vengeance,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  individual  revenge.  Its  ultimate 
foundati(m  is,  indeed,  personal  retaliatiim ;  Imt,  in 
proportion  as  the  fsmuy  develops,  the  principle  of 
uie  Diood-feud  grows  in  importance,  nnnl  it  reaches 
its  climax  in  the  modem  tenet  that  an  entire  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  require  punishment  for  injnry 
done  to  one  of  its  citi2enB  another  nation  or  by 
a  member  or  members  thereof.  On  the  other  hand, 
just  aa  in  the  latter  case  concessions  or  pecnniaiT 
compensation  normally  take  the  place  of  demand- 
ing life  for  life,  so  in  relatively  primitive  Juris- 
prudence, murder,  rape,  and  other  grave  ofiences 
may  frequently  be  commuted  in  various  wajrs ;  the 
blood-feud  is  replaced  by  the  vxrgeld  (see  below). 

The  essentially  communal  nature  of  the  blood- 
feud  carries  with  it  the  corollary  that,  among  many 
pcwples,  one  unprotected  by  ties  of  family,  dan,  or 
tribe  may  be  injured  in  perstm  or  possessions 
without  risk  of  blood-venceance,  unless  he  has 
reodved  arldfioia]  IdnsMp  some  form  of  Mood- 
covenant  or  enjoys  the  status  of  guest,  which  in 
itself  constitutes  in  great  measure  a  temporary 
jfuon-ado^tion  into  the  f>^>ly  (very  rarely  into  the 
clan  or  tnbe)  of  his  host.  This  explains  the  fact 
that  many  peoples  rob  or  kill  strangers  with 
impunity  and  without  wjij  sense  of  wrong-doing, 
although  among  themselves  they  may  have  t£e 
highest  regard  for  the  possessions  and  lives  of  their 
fulows,  as  among  the  Polynesians,  where  the 
property  of  strangers  was  held  to  belong  to  the 
g04U  of  Uie  land^  so  that  it  could  be  seizea  and  the 
ownm  killed  with  impunity  by  those  among  whom 
the  strangers  in  question  had  oome  (Mariner,  Tonga 
lOaindt,  Xondon,  1818,  i.  308 ;  Mathias  G  .  .  ., 
Lettrta  aur  Ua  Ilea  Marquiaea,  Puis,  1843,  p.  106). 

The  blood-fend  is,  amon^  many  peoples,  a  sacred 
obligation,  to  which  the  kiiismen  of  tne  murdered 
man  are  in  duty  bound,  as  among  tJie  African 
Bakawiri  (Lenschner,  in  Steinmetz,  Bechtaverhdlt- 
ntMS  von  eingeboreiiun  Vblleem  in  Afrika  vnd 
Oteanien,  Berlin,  1903,  p.  23).  To  such  a  degree 
is  this  concept  canied  thaA  it  is  trften  believed  that 
the  soul  of  the  murdered  man  finds  no  rest  until 
blood-vengeance  has  been  exacted,  as  among  the 
Anstralians  and  Papuans  (Kohler,  in  ZVBW  vu. 
363,  376),  and  the  African  Banaka,  Bapukn, 
Diakite  Sarrakolese,  and  Washambala  (Steinmetz, 
op.  cit.  J).  61 ;  Nicole,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  eit.  p.  132 ; 
Laiw,  tb.  p.  257).  He  who  does  not  perform 
blood-vengeance  when  be  should  is  des[dMd,  not 
as  a  cowud,  bat  aa  •  recseant  to  the  demands  of 
religion  and  duty,  as  among  the  Negro  Akka 


Muslim  (GAUDBFROT-DEHOHBmS),  p.  730. 
Roman  (I.  F.  Borns),  p.  731. 
Semitic  (A.  H.  Hablby),  p.  731. 
Slavonic  (O.  Sghradeb)  p.  733. 
Teutonic  (E.  MoOK),  p.  735. 

^onrad,  GmSlde  mm  der  Kuate  von  Guinea, 
Weimar.  1824.  p.  90  f.)  and  Felnpe  (Park,  Beitt  in 
daa  Innon  von  Afrika,  Hamburg,  1779,  p.  20),  tlie 


Grey,  Journal  of  Tvo  Sxpediiiona  in  North-Weat 
anaWeat  Auatralia,  London,  1841,  ii.  240),  and  in 
the  Indonesian  islands  of  Leti.  Moa.  and  Lakor 
(Riedel,  De  sliak-  en  hroeaharige  raaa«n  tuaaehen 
Selabea  en  Papua.  The  Hague.  1886.  p.  370).  In  at 
least  swne  cases  the  object  of  the  Uood-I^d  wpean 
to  have  been  saertfice  of  the  murderer  or  his  Ion  to 
the  manea  of  the  victim,  thus  explaining  the  rule 
of  the  SouUi  American  Tnpi  that  the  relatives  of 
the  murdered  man  should  sttangte  the  slayer  on 
the  very  spot  of  his  crime  (Featherman,  Social 
Eittory  of  ihs  Baeea  of  Mankind^  London,  1887-90, 
iiL  pt  2.  p.  340).  This  usage  finds  its  antithetieiU 
parallel  in  the  North  American  Indian  adopticm  of 
the  murderer  in  his  victim's  stead  (see  below, 
p.  72^).  The  women  are  often  described  as  eq>e- 
oially  assiduous  in  demanding  the  inauraration  of 
the  blood-feud*  as  among  the  Iroqnois,  Florida 
Indians,  Caribs.  and  Braalians  (LafitsA,  Maura 
dea  aauvagea  anUrigmttim,  16mo  ed.,  Fans,  17S4. 
iiL  149-151). 

The  degree  of  kinahip  involved  in  the  of 
Mttis^ring  blood-vengeanoe  varies  widely.  In  It* 
greatest  extent  any  member  of  the  family,  dan,  or 
tribe  to  which  the  murdered  man  belonged  may  InH 
any  member  of  the  family,  clan,  or  tribe  of  the 
murderer,  as  in  New  Guinea,  where  the  murderer 
himself  is  not  lolled  (vcm  Hasselt,  in  ZE  viii.  193 ; 
of.  tb»  Australian  Dieri  custom  of  Idlling  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  offimder  rather  than  t£e  ofiendn 
himself  [Howitt,  p.  327]),  and  among  the  African 
Somali  and  Bakawiri  (Haggenmacher,  in  Peter- 
mann'a  MitthsUungen,  Erg.  x.  No.  47,  p.  31 ; 
Leuschner,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  eU.  p.  23).  Elsewhere 
the  feud  may  be  restricted  to  totem-families,  as 
among  some  Australians  and  the  South  Ametiean 
Goajiroa  (Kohler,  in  ZVBW-m.  364.  382).  In  its 
extnmest  form  the  blood-feud  prevailed  generally 
in  Po^ema,  especially  in  New  Zealand  (Angas, 
Saveufe  L\f6  in  Auatralia  and  Neto  Zealand, 
London,  1847,  il  171;  Thompson.  J7te  Story  of 
New  Zealand,  London,  1850,  L  98).  In  Polynesia, 
if  the  offendw  escaped,  his  wh<de  fiunily  paid  the 
penalty  in  his  stead  (Wakefield,  Advonture  in  Neto 
Zealand,  London,  184S.  iL  108) ;  in  Tonga  and 
Samoa,  where  wergeld  was  accepted  only  rarely, 
all  kinsmen  of  the  offender  were  killea  if  they 
could  be  found  (Shortland.  Traditiona  and  Super- 
stitions of  the  New  Zeatandera,  London,  1854, 
p.  224) ;  and  in  New  Zealand  the  kinsmen  of  a 
murdered  man  often  killed  in  revenge  the  first  man 
on  whom  they  ohaooed,  whether  friend  or  foe 
(Dieffenbach,  l^rmla  in  New  Zealand,  London, 
1843,  ii.  127). 

The  Uood-fend  may,  however,  be  restricted  to 
certain  members  of  the  households  of  the  murderer 
and  the  murdered~4  system  widdy  prevalent  in 
Africa.  Where  the  matriarchate  is  in  force,  only 
those  related  on  the  mother's  dde  are  inTdved,  and 
where  the  patriarchal  nrstem  has  been  developed, 
mlj  those  on  the  fawer's  ride.  Aocordingly, 
among  the  African  Baiea  and  KnnAma  the  son 
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avenges  the  death  of  a  mother  or  aterme  sister,  the 
nephew  his  maternal  ancle  or  aunt,  and  the  matenial 
tmcle  his  nephew  or  niece ;  bat  the  son  does  not 
avenge  his  father,  or  the  father  his  son.  Among 
the  FelnpB,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  Akkra,  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  the  eldest  son  is  the  arenger  of  his 
father  (Post,  Afrikan.  JuriiprwUm,  OldenbaTg, 
1887,  i.  61  f . ).  Similar  rules  prevail  for  the  maternal 
side  among  the  Groajiros  and  Anstralians  (Kohler, 
in  ZVEW  TU.  382,  364;  Bastian,  in  ZB  vi.  305). 
If,  however,  the  matriarohal  and  patriarchal 
systems  are  confused,  these  differentiations  no 
longer  hold,  as  among  certain  BraziliaD  tribes  (Post, 
Awa/nge  des  Staait-  und  BeehtttebefU,  Oldenbnrg, 
1878}  p.  182).  An  iutereetiDg  sidelight  on  the 
primitive  l^al  status  of  the  wife  is  afforded  by 
Bome  of  the  laws  of  the  hlood-fend,  which  show 
whether  she  is  re^raxded  as  having  become  the 
property  of  her  husband  or  is  held  still  to  belong 
to  her  original  familv  (cf.  the  twofold  theory  of  the 
statuB  of  the  indiviaual  in  more  highly  developed 
pt^ty,  p.  728^).  From  the  latter  pomt  of  riew  she 
u  avenged,  among  the  Bakawiii  and  Washambala. 
}n  her  own  blood-kinsmen,  not  )ty  her  husband 
(Steinmet^  op.  dt.V'  23;  Lang,  M.  p.  267),  this 
being  the  reverse  of^Banaka,  Bapukn,  and  pagan 
Bamoara  practice  {ib.pp.  49,  89) ;  while  among  the 
Dialdte  Sairakoleee  of  the  Fren<^  Sudan  the  nus- 
band  may  avenge  hit  wife  when  duly  autiiorized  by 
the  fpSifi,  whereaa  if  he  does  not  reijaest  this  privi- 
ly the  duty  devolves  upon  her  kmsmen  (Nicole, 
ib.  p.  132).  In  West  Amca  the  blood-fend  <is  a 
duty  belonging,  first,  to  the  "ijawe"  (blood- 
relative),  next  to  the  "ikaka"  (family),  next  to 
the  "etomba"  (tribe).  The  muzidered  man's  own 
famfly  takes  the  lead, — in  case  of  a  wife,  her 
husband  and  his  family,  and  the  wife's  familv; 
sometimes  the  whole  "  ikaka " ;  finally,  the 
"etomba"*  (Nassau,  Fetie^tm  in  West  Africa, 
New  York,  1904,  p.  10).  In  the  African  Sansand- 
States  the  right  of  blood-revenge  belongs  to 
Uie  agnates  of  the  murdered  man  in  the  order  of 
thdr  inheritanoe  (Fama  Mademba,  in  Steinmetz, 
op.  eit.  p.  89).  Among  the  African  Washambtda, 
the  blood-feud,  which  they  exact  onl^  for  morder, 
is  directed  against  the  offender  and  lus  wife,  whUe 
his  children  are  enslaved  and  his  property  is  plun- 
dered (Lan^,  ib.  p.  266  f. ) ;  and  among  the  American 
Shawnee,  m  case  wergeld  was  refused  and  the 
murderer  could  not  be  seized,  Ms  nearest  kinsman 
was  slain  in  his  stead  by  the  kinsmen  of  the 
murdered  man  (Peatherman,  op.  c»C.  iiL  pt  1, 
p.  183),  this  bein^  a  ^uofi-analo^e  to  the  Uieri 
practice  of  substitution,  to  vhion  attention  has 
already  been  drawn  (for  the  very  different  principle 
of  anbstitnting  the  murderer  for  the  victim,  see 
below,  p.  723). 

An  InterMtiiiw  ezuaple  of  wlut  maj  1m  called  k  ommoBlal 
blood-f«ad  ii  uforded  V  the  AnatnlUn  pinva  (th«  olnAtga  ot 
the  Oentnl  AnitimllMu),  k  aort  of  po4m  comUatua,  wtakifa  may 
bunt  down  tfae  mardet«ror(uftlnildrnoted)hi«elde«t  brotber. 
In  Ueo  ol  kctmUly  IdUlng  k  viotim.  boweTer,  the  pfnya  may 
Ribjeot  the  mardenr  to  &  milder  peraltT.  Ihtu,  unong  the 
Moxjanvftlnt,  in  a  OMa  of  Uood-fend,  a  headman '  appointed  a 
•pot  near  at  band  where  Um  expiatory  enooonter  ehoald  take 
plaoa  that  afternoon,  it  htiag  agreod  ttaat  ao  ioon  as  the  offeoder 
Bad  been  strock  by  a  tpearuM  combat  ibould  cease.  Then  the 
oflCnden  itood  out,  annod  with  shields,  and  reoelred  the  n>ears 
thrown  at  tbem  b7  the  dead  man's  kiitdred,  until  at  length  one 
of  tbem  was  wouiided.  The  Headman  ot  the  Oarahukas  then 
threw  a  Ugbted  piece  of  hark,  which  he  beki,  into  the  air,  and 
the  fight  ceased.  U  it  had  been  continued  there  would  have 
been  a  general  figlit  between  the  two  totems'  (Howltt,  p.  886)^ 
Ihia  practice  is  wlde-^iread  in  Austnlla  (Hewitt,  p.  SSG  fl.). 

Artifieial  kinship,  as  noted  above  (p.  720),  is  also 
fraqaen^  reclumed  in  satisfaction  of  the  blood- 
fend.  Tons,  among  the  Polynesians,  brothers 
artificially  created  %  blood-oovenant  were  bound 
to  require  blood-revenge  If  one  was  killed,  even 
though  he  fell  in  battle,  which  normally  ate^ates 
the  necessity  of  such  vaigeanoe  (Ellii,  Po^HMHm 
vou  II.— 46 


Rewarcha*,  London,  1832,  L  290);  and  similar 
principles  were  observed  among  the  Araucanian 
Pehuenche  of  South  America  (Post,  Grundlagen 
des  Rechta,  Oldenburg,  1884,  p.  69).  The  relation 
between  host  and  gnest  often  carries  similar  obliga- 
tions with  it,  as  among  the  African  Barea  and 
Kun&ma  (Munzinger,  Ostafr.  Stvdien,  ScUafi- 
hausen,  1864,  p.  477),  as  does  that  between  patron 
and  client,  as  among  the  Barea  and  Bogo  (Mon- 
zinger,  op.  dt.  p.  243,  and  Ueber  dig  Sitten  und  da* 
JSeehi  tier  Boffos,  Winterthnr,  1869,  p.  43) ;  so  that 
among  the  Amcau  Takue  wergeld  is  readily 
accepted  for  a  murdered  kinsman,  bat  blooa- 
revenge  is  exacted  for  the  killing  of  a  guest  or 
client  (Munzinger,  Ostitfr.  Stud.  p.  208). 

Certain  limits  an,  however,  normaUy  observed 
in  the  blood-feud.  Men  in  full  vigour  are  usually 
alone  ooncemed.  Women  are,  for  tiie  most  part, 
exempt,  as  are  children  and  aged  men,  among  the 
Indians  of  Brazil  (Post,  An/dnge,  p.  175),  altUongh 
some  peoples,  as  the  Sudanese,  spare  children  oiSy 
nntdl  th^  are  old  raoncdi  to  hear  anna  (Manio, 
Beitm  un  QtlneH  des  Moum  und  wUtm  Nil, 
Vienna,  1874^  p.  200),  the  same  practice  prev^ling 
among  tiie  Nissan  Islanders  of  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago (Soree,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  eit.  p.  418)  and  the 
Marshall  Islanders  (Sentft,  ib.  p.  449).  Other  tribes, 
as  the  Nuforese  of  New  Guinea  and  the  African 
Banaka  and  Bapuku,  render  even  women  and  chil- 
dren liable  (von  Hasselt,  in  ZJS  viii.  93 ;  Kohler,  in 
ZVBWviL  376;  Steinmetz.  op.  eit.-p.49).  In  like 
fashion  the  Caribs  mercilessly  slaughtered  children 
(Labat,  Voyage  avx  idea  d'Amirique,  The  Hague, 
1724,  ii.  109),  and  the  South  American  TupLnimlm 
even  extended  the  blood-feud  to  the  child  begotten 
by  a  prisoner  of  war,  who,  before  being  killed,  was 
made  to  consort  for  this  ver^  purpose  with  a  woman 
of  his  captors*  tribe,  the  ofispring  being  brou^t  up 
expressly  for  slaughter  (Schmidt,  in  ZVRW  xiii. 
297,  317).  Some  peoples,  as  the  Makassars,  forbid 
blood-feud  between  those  of  different  rank,  the 
inferior  being  entitled  only  to  blood-money  fWilken, 
Het  ttrafredit  bit'  dt  volken  van  het  mcuetsehe  rat. 
The  Hague,  1883,  p.  7) ;  while  in  the  Sansandine 
States  one  superior  in  rank  is  not  liable  to  bloof 
feud  for  the  murder  of  his  inf^or,  unless  robbery 
was  the  motive  for  the  offence  (Fama  Mademba,  in 
Steinmetz,  op.  ett.  p.  88  f.). 

Within  the  family  the  blood-feud  has  no  exist- 
ence, punishment  here  being  meted  out  by  the 
authonty  of  Uie  head  of  the  family — a  principle 
also  obeared  in  the  elan  and  tribe ;  although,  as 
the  sense  of  blood-ldnsbip  decays  in  tiie  laffi  two 
divisions,  it  natural^  becomes  increaonglT  difficult 
for  an  interdanal  or  intertribal  blmd-feud  to 
arise. 

The  blood-feud  is  most  generally  begun,  as  has 
been  noted,  by  morder,  which  may  be  entirely 
unintentional,  as  among  the  Australians,  the  Mar- 
shall Islanders,  and  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (Kohler, 
in  ZVRW  vii.  363,  xiv.  443f.  ;  Mamo,  op.  dt. 
p.  200),  or  committed  in  self-defence,  as  among  the 
Bedawin  (Kohler,  in  ZVR  W  viiL  254),  or  committed 
even  by  a  person  irresponsible  for  his  acts,  as  among 
the  African  Ondongaand  the  Nissan  Islanders  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  (Kautanan,  in  Steinmetz, 
op.  a£.  p.  341 ;  Sorge,  t6.  p.  418).  The  wide-spread 
belief  in  ma^o  as  the  cause  id  death  frequently 
leads  to  inqtuiy  of  the  eoroerer  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  murderer  and  the  oonsequeut  object  of  the 
blood-feud,  as  in  Africa  (Post,  Afr.  Jur.  ii.  140  SI), 
among  the  Nissan  Islanaers  (Sorge,  in  Steinmetz, 
op.  eH.  p.  418),  and  the  Dien  of  South-East  Aus- 
tralia (Howitt,  p.  326),  and  in  Central  Australia 
generally  (Spencer-Gillen*,  p.  490).  The  Bagobo 
of  South  Mmdanao  even  made  the  medioine-man 
liable  to  the  blood-feud  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
faikd  to  arert  dea^  firom  uie  mmdored  man 
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(Sehadenbng.  in  ZS  xril.  12).  Bnfe,  m  the  feding 
of  Uood-kinuiip  dimuuBfaeB,  a  distiiiotioit  is  drawn 
between  mnrder  and  manBlanghter,  the  former  wtiH 
xequiring  blood-vengeance,  while  atonement  may 
be  made  for  the  latter  a  lesser  penalty,  or  the 
offenoe  may  be  commuted  by  wer^ld,  as  in  the 
Sansanding  States  and  among  the  Diakite  Sarrako- 
lese  of  the  Franoh  Sudan,  the  Washambala  (Fama 
Mademba,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  dt.  p.  89 ;  Nicole,  ib. 

L132 :  Lane,  ih.p.  257),  the  Narrinyeri  of  Sonth- 
Bt  Anstnuia  (Howitt,  p.  341),  and  the  Papnaiu 
(Kohler,  in  ZVJRWxir.  880  f.).  In  case  of  offences 
other  than  mnrder,  primitive  jariapmdence  variee 
extremely.  Among  uie  African  Barea  and  Knn&ma, 
and  in  Akkra,  mere  bodily  injury  doe*  not  render 
the  offender  uable  to  the  blood -lead  (Mundnger, 
Otta/r.  Stud.  p.  602;  Monrad,  op.  eit.  p.  98),  as  it 
does,  for  instanoe,  in  Montenegro  (Wesnitacb,  in 
2VRW  ix.  64;  Mikiosich,  Blutrache  bei  dm 
Staven,  Vienna,  1887,  p.  81),  while  the  African 
Bo«>  record  such  injury  as  shedding  half  the  blood 
of  the  injured  part,  so  that  half  the  price  of  blood- 
revenffe  is  required  (Munzinger,  Bogot,  p.  81). 
Sexuu  offences,  as  infringing  property  rights  (see 
art.  Adultery),  are  sometimes  subject  to  the 
blood-feud,  notably  adultery  (Poet,  Studien  jur 
Enturicklungageach.  de»  Famuienrecht*,  Oldenburg, 
1889,  pp.  365-359),  fornication  (the  African  Takne, 
Marea,  and  Beni-Amer  [Munzinger,  Ostafr.  Stud. 
pp.  208, 245, 3S^),  and  abduction  (New  Caledonians 
and  Ssinoana  [Fast,  Ai^angtt  p.  21^). 

Sinoe  a  tnte  blood-fend  is  a  family,  elana],  or 
tribal  affair,  it  can,  properly  spealdng,  be  ended 
only  by  a  solemn  agreement  between  the  families, 
olans,  or  tribes  oonoemed ;  so  that,  if  these  will  not 
consent  to  peace,  the  feud  may  persist  for  genera- 
tions until  one  of  the  parties  to  it  la  annihilated,  as 
among  the  Bagobo  (Schadenberg,  in  ZE  xviL  28), 
the  lunynema  and  Baldg^  (Post,  Afr.  Jur.  1 84 ; 


in  Steinmetz,  op.  eit.  p.  391).  A  war  of  fourteen 
years'  duration  was  waged  between  the  North 
American  Indian  Paasamaqnoddiee  and  Mlomaes 
because,  while  the  two  tribes  were  visiting  each 
other,  the  son  of  Uie  PasBamaqnoddy  chief  became 
enraged  and  killed  the  son  of  the  Micmao  ohief, 
who  refused  every  offer  of  reconciliation,  even  the 
life  of  the  boy  murderer  (Letand  and  Prince, 
Kulatkap  the  MatUr,  New  York,  1902,  p.  26  f.). 
Sometimes,  however,  as  among  the  Austmlians,  a 
Uood-feud  is  satisfied  if  the  ofibnder  be  merely 
wounded  (of.  above,  p.  721* ;  Howitt,  pp.  836,  342 ; 
Kohler,  in  ZVBWyS.  366). 

For  « tjploal  exunpla  of  the  torminBtton  of  the  bk»d-f«id  th« 
Gorarooniea  of  the  Alrlcftn  Bum  ud  Kaniiiui  nuy  be  cited 
(Pa^i  AJr.  Jur.  L  07,  hia  account  being  b«aed  on  llnnzingrr, 
Ott4^fr.  Stud.  pp.  601  ff.).  When  *  day  iih  been  fixed  for  the 
■etUement  of  tiM  lend,  tbe  murderer  cbooeee  »  protector  in  the 
boatUe  village,  to  whtun  be  sends  duira  to  make  beer.  On  the 
day  appointed,  all  the  vUlagen,  exoept  the  family  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  go  oat  to  meet  tbe  murderer,  whom  uiey  safecaard 
in  their  nddst  until  he  reaches  the  house  of  his  victim.  He 
enters  the  house  and  slauriiten  a  barren  cow  to  the  nunet  of 
the  murdered  man,  wboee  orother  meanwhile  graepe  the  ooWs 
bead.  The  murderer  and  his  victim's  broUier^hen  drink  beer 
out  nl  tbe  same  bora  and  eat  meat  from  tbe  same  platter ;  each 
goons  out  an  eye  of  tbe  slaughtered  oow ;  and  tney  exchange 
dottdng  so  long  as  they  eit  together.   Tbe  blood-j^oe  !i  then 

Sid,  and  the  murderer  u  eeoorted  to  his  protector's  house,  while 
e  tami^  of  hla  victim  gives  half  the  slaughtered  cow  as  a  feast 
to  the  viHage.  Hie  murderer  must  still  shun  tbe  tillage  for  a 
year,  bat  at  the  exphkUon  of  this  time  be  again  visits  the  kins- 
folk of  his  victim,  and  is  henceforth  their  dTosest  kinsman  and 
friend.  In  oomputlngtheblood-prloe.  the  number  otthom  slain 
on  each  side  Is  reckoned,  and  equally  u  secured  by  tbe  payment 
ol  any  dtfferenoe  In  money  or  its  equivalent,  as  among  the  Bogo 
and  SonuUI  <d  Africa  (U unxinger,  A>g<it,  p.  TO ;  von  der  E>ecken, 
£«iten  in  Ott-J/rOk,  Uiprig,  18e»~71,  li  880)  and  the  Bauro  of 
the  Solomon  Islands  (Post,  iufdr^ft,  p.  IBS),  while  under  such 
drcumitanoei  the  Maori  retawied  toe  beMia  and  booty  which  they 
bad  taken  (».  p.  x8S>.  The  treaty  is  often  still  further  strenpth- 
mtd  bgr  maxriagas  batmen  tin  two  putlM,  as  amoiv  the  Sago 


and  Banl-Anwr  (Monringer,  Boffot,  p.  8S  L.  Ostafr.  Stud.  p.  8K). 
Among  tbe  Baoaka  and  Bapukn  tbe  Uood-feod  can  cease  only 
whan  an  eqaal  nimabar  bar*  beso  UDod  oo  each  side  (Steinmefe^ 
(y.      p.  M>. 

The  true  blood-fend  in  its  i^mitive  form  excludes 
all  poMibilitT  of  commutation  by  money  or  its 
eqmralent.  This  extreme  form  lb,  however,  com- 
paratively rare,  even  the  African  Ondonga,  who 
kill  man  for  man,  woman  for  woman,  and  child  for 
child,  having  a  folly  developed  system  of  wcoseld 
(Baatanau,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  dt.  jk  341).  With 
the  deoline  of  the  sense  of  blodd-kinship  and  the 
concomitant  decay  of  early  faintly  law,  commuta- 
tion of  blood-revenge  beoomee  iucreasingly  easy. 
Many  peoplra,  like  the  Ondonga  just  mention^, 
hold  that  murder  may  be  punished  eitiier  1^  blood- 
fend  or  by  wergeld,  at  the  option  of  the  injured 
par^,  as  among  the  Haidah  of  the  Pacific  coast 
(NSi.  168),  the  Papuans  and  Marshall  Islanders 
(Kohler,  in  ZVRW  vii.  376,  xiv.  446),  the  Malays 
{TUdtchrift  voor  yederiandKh-Indii,  1851,  iL  15), 
and  the  African  Bogo,  Tuar^,  Galla,  Bakawiri, 
and  Diakite  Sarrakolese  (Munzinger,  Bogot,  p.  80 ; 
DuvOTrier,  i«#  Touarega  du  nord,  Paris,  1864. 
p.  428 ;  Ceoehi,  FHnfJakre  in  O^qfiika,  Leq«ig, 
1888,  pi  79 1  Leosohner,  in  Stdnmetk  qp.  eit.  p.  23 : 
Nicole,  ib.  p.  182).  In  the  Sansanding  States  in 
Africa  tbe  murderer,  who  may  not  be  narmed  by 
any  but  the  avenger  of  blood,  is  alone  exposed  to 
the  blood-fend,  although  both  he  and  his  ocoates 
are  liable  for  wei^d  (Fama  Mademba,  in  Stein- 
mets,  QB.  of.  p.  89).  Among  the  Nissan  IsUndeis 
of  the  Bismarek  Archipelago  the  somewhat  curious 
rule  is  observed  that,  after  blood-revenge  has  been 
exacted,  the  pwrty  executing  it  pays  the  other 
par^  a  weraeld  to  secure  final  settlement  of  the 
feud,  thus  obviating  a  series  of  reprisals  on  both 
sides  (Sorge,  in  Stemmets,  op.  eit.  p.  418).  Else- 
where, as  among  the  Bmta  (Kohler,  in  ZVBW 
XV.  56),  acceptance  of  proffered  wergeld  is  com- 
pnlsory. 

Tbe  snperaeadon  «f  the  blood-feud  by  the  wergdd  Is  hiddlr 
exempUfled  the  usage  prevailiiw  among  the  Ameriesn 
Iroquois  and  Algonqnlne,  which  may  Be  summarind  aa  followa 
from  lAfltaa((w.  eit.  iL186-l«Qt.  The  people  of  each  'oabin'<i.a. 
hadtntott,  or  'long  bouse *) exerdaed  lurisdlction  over  their  own 
members,  so  that,  If  one  kUIed  aootoer  belonging  to  the  aama 
■  long  bouse,'  tbe  village  assumed  that  tbe  deed  had  been  dooa 
tor  good  and  snSdent  reasons,  and  that  In  any  case  II  was  none 
of  their  buslneas.  If,  on  the  other  basd,  tbe  murder  was  oom- 
mitted  by  a  member  of  another  '  long  house '  vQlaga,  tribe,  or 
stock,  u  thoae  who  bad  been  oonn acted  with  the  slain  man 
united  to  '  re-make  the  R>frit'  [rtfaitn  ttmrtt  lew  exprse- 
•von)]  for  the  kinsmen  of  tbe  deceased,  while  at  the  same  time 
every  effort  was  exerted  to  save  ttie  murderer's  life  and  to  protect 
his  Ui  apinst  tbe  vengeance  of  tbe  Un  of  the  mnidered  man. 
One  of  tbe  chiefs  now  offered  60  presents  [of.  the  rimHar  Huron 
custom  recorded  in  WSahs'Lb^TMiJuvUBMiattoMaMdAUMd 
DoeummU,  Cincinnati,  1896-lWl,  x.  215-223,  oL  alao  xxxiU. 
289-UB),  'theleaatot  irtdch,'acoordlag  toLeienne,*mDstbeof 
the  value  of  a  new  beaver  robe  Tbe  first  nine  of  ttiese,  which 
were  for  tbe  immediate  kinsmen  of  the  deoaaaed,  were  tbe  moat 
ooatly,  each  often  being  1000  beads  of  wampum ;  and  tilie  re- 
mainder, which  were  displayed  on  a  pole,  represented  all  that  the 
dead  man  had  used  while  alive.  If  bhrnd-vengeanee  bad  been 
exoonted  before  this  wergeld  had  been  prcrffered,  it  was  tbe 
avengers  wbo  were  bound  to  offer  theee  preaenta,  while  tbe  kins- 
men of  the  murderer  were  released  from  all  liabiUty.  At  aa 
earlier  time  tbe  Huron  bad  not  only  exacted  the  giving  vt 
present^  but  had  also  required  the  murderer  to  remain  beneath 
the  putnfylng  corpse  of  hla  victim  (wbidi  vi-aa  elevated  on  pole<) 
as  long  as  the  kinsmen  of  tbe  mnidered  man  deeired.  If  the 
preaenta  were  notacoeptaUe,  the  murderer  himself  was  given,  in 
addition  to  tbe  wentela,  to  the  kinsmen  of  bts  victim,  whoae  place 
bewastotake.  AJtnongh  he  was  oooasionally  rejected,  he  usually 
came  to  be  regarded  exactly  aa  tbe  man  wbmn  he  had  slain;  and 
Lafitau  alao  adds,  though  wltboot  voucUng  for  the  statement, 
that  further  south  tbe  murderer  was  raqnired  to  marry  the  wife 
and  adopt  the  dtlklrenoitbeaUn  num.  Ibuidearlj' showing  tbe 
substitutton-motire  la  llw  of  tbe  sacriftoe-mocive  (ct.  p.  TSQa)  ia 
Uood-reveiv*— a  prindple  oooaaionally  obaerred  by  the  aImb- 
qoln  Abeoiw  (Patthannan,  «fh  ott.  iU.  pt  1,  p.  fMI)L  Ooai^mm 
a  murdtrar  was  avn  ndoptad  as  a  Km  by  tba  noUwr  el  Us 
victim  (Tammr,  JMmAb,  FUIb,  1888,  U.  to). 

Where  the  parties  oonoemed  have  their  own 
option  as  to  whether  tbe  blood-fend  shall  be  termi- 
nated W  wergeld  w  anno  otiier  means,  ontsida 
authorities  taa^  not.  Interfere,  as  amcsig  the 
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Armne&nians  and  Greenluid  Esldmoe  (Post.  An- 
fanjfe,  p.  174),  and  the  African  B<^,  Barea, 
KimAma.  aiud  Marea  (Monaiuttr,  Bomw,  p.  70, 
Ostafr.  Stud.  pp.  490. 242),  andHnial*  (DMoifinies, 
in  Steinmetz,  op.  eit.  p.  280) ;  bat,  if  reooncili&tion 
proves  impossible,  the  blood-fend  remains  in  foree. 
The  offender  often  flees,  a  certain  amoont  of  start 
frequently  being  allowed  him,  this  being  8|  days 
amomr  the  Bedawin  (Post  Studitn,  p.  126 ;  K<^er, 
in  ZvRW  TiiL  26S).  He  niiufc  Unn  remun  in 
oile,  either  nntQ  Teomoiliation  has  been  eflfoeted, 
as  among  the  Barea,  EanAma,  and  Teda  (Mnn- 
nnger,  OHafr.  Stud.  p.  601 ;  Nachtigal,  Sahara  und 
Sudan,  Berlin,  1879-89,  i.  448),  or  nntU  his  offenoe 
oas  been  outlawed  by  the  lapee  of  a  definite  period 
of  time,  this  txmg  6  years  among  the  Felnpe 
{B«xei^-F^ad.  let  PayttM  d»  la  Stn^aimbu, 
Paris,  1879.  p.  293)  and  1  year  amoM  the  Call- 
fomian  Ntshmam  (Kohler,  in  ZVBW  xii  409). 
Here  the  blood-fend  comes  into  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  jnri^rudence  governing  the  right 
of  ssylnm  [q.v. ),  bnt  among  some  peoples,  as  many 
American  Indian  tribes,  murder  was  the  one  and 
only  offence  that  could  never,  be  outlawed  (Losldel, 
GexK  der  Minion  der  evangel.  Bruder  unter  den 
Indianem  in  Iford-Amerika,  Barbr,  1789,  p.  20 ; 
Morse,  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  war  on  Indian 
A£a\r$,  New  Haven.  1822,  appendix,  p.  90 ; 
Featherman,  op.  eU.  iiL  pt.  1,  p.  440),  so  that  the 
Creek  harvest-festival  in  July  or  August  brought 
amnesty  for  all  offenoea  exo^  mnider  (Kdikr. 
inZVEWm.  400). 

By  d^rees  the  accepttmce  of  proffiBred  wergdd 
beeranee  oompnlaory,  but  if  the  onending  purty  be 
unable  to  pay  this,  uie  blood-feud  may,  as  primitive 
kinship-feelmg  decars,  still  be  commuted  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Thus  the  offender  may  become 
the  slave  of  the  family,  clan,  or  tribe  that  he  has 
injured,  as  in  Makassar.  Saxanglao,  and  Qorong 
(Wilken,  op.  cit.  p.  24f. ;  Riedd,  op.  eit.  p.  166), 
and  among  the  African  Dia«ara  (HecqnanC  Beiee 
an  der  Kuate  und  in  das  Innere  von  neete^ika, 
Leipzig,  1854,  p.  104) ;  or  he  may  become  the  slave 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  in  question,  as  among  the 
Malays  of  Menan^kabau  (Wilken.  op.  eit.  p.  22) ; 
or  of  him  who  paid  the  blood-money,  as  in  West 
Timor  (Riedel,  in  Deutech*  aeograph.  BtOUvr, 
X.  234).    This  f<nin  of  panishment  is  also  the 

Knally  for  many  other  offences  (see  SLAVBaT). 
Akkra,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  could  not  pay 
the  wergeld  was  exposed  to  the  extreme  conse- 
quences of  the  blooid-fend  (Boaman,  Viaggio  in 
Guinea,  Venice.  1752,  ii.  91 1  MtUler.  Die  afr.  anf 
der  Qoldkiiete  gdegem  Lamueht^  Fetu^  Hamborg. 
1«76,  p.  116). 

As  soon  as  any  mode  of  reconciliation  or  com- 
mutation becomes  permissible  between  a  murderer 
and  the  family,  dui,  or  tribe  of  hii  victim,  the 
decay  of  the  olood-feud  begina  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  the  commonest  method  of  ancli 
reconciliation  is  by  the  payment  of  certain  sums  to 
the  kinsfolk  of  the  mnrdered  man.  Potent  as  is 
such  wergeld  in  diminishing  the  scope  and  fre- 
quency of  the  blood-fend,  other  factors  are  still 
more  powerful.  With  increasing  civilization  the 
predominance  of  the  family  and  clan  becomes  less 
and  less,  while  that  of  the  tribe  (and  ultimately  of 
the  nation  and  State)  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
The  blood'feud.  whidi  is  at  first  absolately  essential 
if  family  is  to  be  prevented  from  encn»ching  on 
family,  is  seen  to  be  detrimental  to  the  lu'ger 
development  of  the  embryo  State,  and  measures  of 
ever-increasing  severity  are  taken  to  check  and 
suppress  the  blood-feud,  until  at  last  it  wholly  dis- 
appears as  a  recognized  institution.  The  struggle 
is,  however,  long  and  stubborn.  The  primitive 
State  nukT  hand  we  offender  over  to  the  kjosmen 
of  his  victim,  that  tiiey  may  either  execute  blood- 


revenge  or  obtain  reconciliation  in  any  way  they 
please,  as  among  the  Iroquois,  Batak,  Malays 
of  Menangkabau,  P^;ghi  Islanders,  and  African 
Bomo,  Wadai,  and  I^oro  (Post,  Studien,  p.  128, 
Ai^/Qnge,  p.  184} ;  or  the  nearest  kin  of  the  mnr- 
dered man  may  be  appointed  the  official  execaUoDor 
of  the  murderer,  as  among  the  Galla  (Oecchi,  op. 
cit.  p.  79)  and  Malays  (Poet,  Bausteine  fur  etn$ 
allgemeine  BeeAteunetenechqft,  Oldenburg,  188(^1, 
L  107),  any  Mitidpadcmof  offiidal  sanotuai  on  the 
part  of  the  avenger  Uood  being  a  punishable 
offence  in  the  Sansanding  States  (Fama  Mademba, 
in  Steinmetz,  op.  eit.  p.  80).  In  this  way  the  place 
of  the  primitive  avenger  of  blood  is  ultimately 
taken  by  a  regular  State  executioner,  as  among 
the  Malays  of  Nias  (Wilken,  op.  dt.  p.  22).  Even 
in  ancient  Greece  the  IState  took  cognizance  of 
murder  only  when  duly  qualified  kinsmen  of  the 
murdered  man  bad  lodged  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  murderer. 

Often  there  is  a  double  system  of  punishment 
for  murder  and  other  grave  offences— execution  by 
officers  of  the  State  or  blood-feud,  as  among  the 
African  Washambala  (Lang,  in  Steinmetz,  op.  cit. 

L266) ;  while,  in  case  the  system  of  oommntation 
i  come  into  effect,  a  certain  amount  of  the 
wergeld  may  belong  to  the  State,  the  remainder 
appertaining  as  d^ages  to  tiie  kinsmen  of  the 
murdered  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  non- 
Mohammadans  in  the  Sansanding  States  give  tiie 
entire  amount  to  the  kins,  whereas  IslAmitic  law 
awards  the  whole  wergeld  to  the  injured  Uixalj 
(Fama  Mademba,  in  Steinmet%  o^.  eit.  p.  89),  thus 
showing  in  epitome  the  antithetical  status  of  the 
individual  as  belonging,  in  the  one  case,  to  tiie 
State,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  family  (cf.  the 
twofold  theory  of  the  status  of  the  wife,  above, 
p.  721).  A  murderer  may  often  escape  the  blood- 
teud  by  volnntarilv  snrreadering  himself  to  the 
State  i  but  if  he  will  not  do  this,  the  blood-fend  is 
officially  sanctioned.  Increasing  limitations  axe, 
however,  imposed  by  the  State.  The  blood-feud  is 
restricted  to  a  brief  period :  three  days  in  Johor 
(Wilken,  op.  dt.  p.  7),  or  in  flagrante  delictoamong 
the  Arabs  of  the  Bed  Sea  coast  (Klemm,  Kultur- 

Setehichte,  Leipzig.  1843-62,  iv.  149) ;  while,  in 
lakassar,  if  a  mniderer  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
judge,  he  was  safe  from  Uood-feud,  and  had  only 
to  pay  the  wergeld  (Wilken,  op.  eit.  p.  6).  Else- 
where, as  in  Johor,  the  avenger  of  blood  must 
make  formal  declaration  of  bis  intention  before 
the  jndge  (Post.  Baueteine,  i.  160).  An  especially 
potent  restriction  on  the  blood-feud  is  found,  as 
already  noted,  in  the  system  of  aeylnm  ;  and  finally, 
with  tne  more  perfect  development  of  the  State, 
aided  by  a  higher  concept  of  religion  (though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Christianitv  alone  has  contribnted 
to  this  end),  the  blood-feua  itself  becomes  murder 
and  a  crime,  instead  of  a  sacred  and  praiseworthy 
dnty,  and  so  is  suppressed  and  diBapi>eare,  surviving 
only  in  such  stagnant  phases  of  civilization  as  are 
still  revealed  from  time  to  tame  by  Sicilian  ven* 
dettae  or  the  feuds  of  the  '  mountain  whites '  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

LmKATusi.— FmeastlLdt,  AUtnulU  und  Tot$Magtiam; 
Leipsiff,  ISSl ;  Kobler,  2w  L*hn  «on  ttor  BltUratJu,  Wflrzburg, 
1886 ;  StslnaieU,  EthnU.  Stvdtt^  ztM-  mtm  EtUtoicklung  iter 
StTci/;  Leaden,  18M,  L  S81-400.  sad  JtuhtMVM-MOMltu  von 
eiavtbormsn  Pattern  in  AfMka  wtd  Ouonfm,  Beriln,  1908 ; 
Post,  OtaMeehUgmeetentvuift  dtr  UruU,  (Hanibnrr,  1S76, 
p.  ISfiff.,  Urtprung  ita  AmMi,  Oldwburs,  187S,  p.  87fl., 
At^&nga  dn  Staau-  vni  RMhtOAne,  OldeobuiK.  1878,  p. 
iTtff.,  AituMfM  /Or  «jn«  eUgeiMiM  RedtUwitmiAaft  avf 
tMrgUiehmd-aOinO.  Batta.  Oldenburir,  1880-81,  1.  WIT.,  Jfr. 
Juritprudene,  OUenboty,  1887,  L  ItTS.,  Shtdien  tur  Bntteuk- 
Iwngtgeteh.  Oei  FomiSmiraehU,  Oldenburs,  1889,  pp.  USff^Mid 
Orundrimdtretkiul.  Juritprudent,  OUtnomy,  lSM-05,  LBflfl., 
il.846fl.  OnthslHfc-iunMawotkttispKwntftrkitkiwdvbHsd. 
Alugflunountotsoone-nutorUisaontaliwd  in  fFfilTjctths 
Indu  to  I.-XX.,  aa '  Bhttmdie,'  Mid  snob  utt  m  Kohlers  mai- 
muy  of  th*  North  Ameriou  IndlSB  blood-fmid,  xU.  406-411,  sod 
Scbnitdt's  mminaiT  lor  South  Amnios,  zUL  8U-S1Qi  Muah 
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nutr  Hi  BO  1m  giauied  from  tnTeli  md  such  genenl  works  u 
Waitc-Gwtend,  AtUknpobgi$  itrJUaturvSUxr,  6  vols. ,  Ldpdg, 

iMO-n.  Loins  H.  Gray. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Aryan).— Jn«rmA«:«t(m.— The 
institntion  of  the  blood-fend  may  still  be  traced 
among  all  Aryan  peoples :  first,  as  it  exists  up 
to  the  preaeut  day  among  the  Afghans  and  the 
Albaniaos,  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  among 
the  Sonthem  Slars ;  secondly,  at  least  in  the  older 
tradition,  where  it  Is  olearly  tnreserred,  amoag  the 
Greeks,  Teutons,  Celte,  and  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Slavs;  thirdly,  with  only  scanty  traces, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Veda,  the  Iranians  of 
the  Avesta,  and  the  Bomans.  Its  primitive  Aryan 
signification  lies  in  the  etymological  correspondence 
of  Ar.  kaSnd,  '  punishment,'  '  revenge '  (New  Pers. 
Wn, ' enmity,'  'hate.'  ' anger ')= Gr.  M-otw^,  'blood- 
revenge'  and  'wergeld.'  Prolnhly  it  may  also  be 
connected  with  Ir.  cdin  (from  *cotni-*)  =  'em6nda,' 
'  damni  reparatio,' '  satisf actio  de  lore  Iceso  vel  de 
iniuria  illata.  The  verb  which  onderliea  these  sub- 
stantives is  Skr.  cAt,  chdiyate,  '  punish,' '  ayenge ' ; 
Ar.  H ;  Gr.  rlwofiat,  rlpvitat,  rha,  '  obtain  compensa- 
tion,' 'punish,'  *give  compensation.'  Compare 
also  tIu,  'estimate  a  value,  'honoar.'  The  foK 
lowing  characteristie  features  of  the  primitive 
Aiyan  period  may  be  estaUisfaed  from  the  identity 
of  customs  among  individual  tribes. 

X.  The  obli«ition  of  blood-revenge  is  always 
attached  to  definite  circles  of  relationship,  which 
may  be  designated  family  or  clan.  Within  this 
circle  the  blood-fend  descends  first  of  all  from 
father  to  son. 

Wot  tbo  Oelts,  d  GHnldDS,  CmmMm  Dmer^tto,  cap.  17 : 
'  Oenoi  wipsr  onma  dlHgont,  st  d*inn*  wtgnlnli  rtqw  daoorii 
■oriter  ulclnaiittu:  TtndioU  wilm  nlml  lunt  rt  ins  cntenUa, 
MO  solum  Doru  et  reoentw  Iniuriu,  Terum  atlkm  nAwH  et 
antiquM  relut  instantea  vindioare  parati ' ;  and  WMu  HM), 
D*  nuffii  ouriaiium,  Dlsb  IL  cap.  Z£,  E  06  (ap.  Wattar,  Daa  alt* 
WaUt,  p.  136,  note  1) :  '  Ut  moria  eat,  vadam  se  offert  pro 
inra&e  tota  oognatio,  et  oarere  iudioio  aML'—Wot  the  Tautui^ 
mtTtux.  Oerman.  cap.  SI:  'Susrfpara  tan InlmioItiaaHupaMa 
•an  propinqui  quam  amloltiaa  naoaaaa  art:  nao  Implaoabtlea 
dniant.  Luitur  eolm  etlam  homioMiniii  oaito  aimantmnn  m 
peoomm  numero,  radpitque  aatiafaoUMMin  imlTaim  domns, 
utUtor  In  pabUcmn,  mla  perioalOBiorM  sunt  InimldUBa  foxta 
libertatani.'— For  ttM  BwdanL  at  Rvttbifa  Pnvda  ^  Jan*- 
teB  VoM&mkrU  (lOU^OH):  ViuUsjum  Joraalavf,  fm  Vladi- 
mM  ;  *  81  intarlraerit  vb  virain,  nldaoatur  fratar  fcatmn,  ral 
patarvallUfaiaTCl  fratrtaflUusTcl  acvorii  fllioa.  Bl  vara  nniio 
aat,  qid  tnm  nhrfacatur.  atrtvaoclaa  aunt  pro  oaptta  ootoflttla 
grimaa,  A  aat  prUwlpia  vir,'  ato.  Sea  below,  p.  Tai^ 

In  Homar  toa  aona  and  grandaona  tathar,  brottiara,  and 
brother^  mmis  (Art<^)  and  tbt  Inu  (Itm)  are  mentioned  as 
avengwa  of  Uood :  llta  laat-nunad  la  an  axpraarioo  wbloh  pro- 
bably baloi^  to  the  pronoun-Btam  tM-,  Me-,  and  ao  nuana  much 
the  aama  aa  the  Latin  mi.  Once  wa  flod  In  plaoe  of  *tw  tlia 
word  iawifnipH  {Odpm.  XziU.  119X  f(<Nn  ioav*-,  •  help.'  This 
In  turn  la  derived  mm  awofd  ooireapondlng  with  tna  latin 
•001  tu  f'm^fMi),  namely,  i-<rfiMc-yi»-t  ■■*«-«#««•  (i  aa  In  J(- 
AoxK. '  bedfellow whioh  la  perh^  oonneoted  with  cm-,  taa-, 
«uu>,  but  la  alao  capable  of  another  dariratton  (at  WaUa,  Lot. 
BtvmoL  WOrUrbuA,  p.  S70). 

3.  As  a  result  of  this  obligation  to  blood-revenge, 
we  find  a  state  of  feeling  between  two  families  or 
clans  which  among  West  Teutons  is  technically 
called  in  Old  Hi^  Getmaa  fSkida,  Anglo-Sax. 
fixlUt,  Mid.  Lat.  faida  (O.H.Q.  /feh,  Anglo-Sax. 

from  *poikO'S=lT.  oeeh,  'enemy');  in  the 
Slavonic  languages,  Old  Slav.  vraHda  (Old  Slav. 
vraffa,  'enemy,'  Old  Pruss.  toargt,  'bad').  The 
opposite  conception  to  this  in  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages is  O.H.G.  /ridut  An^o-Sax.  fritttt.  Old 
Nor.  /ri*-,  *pnt^  (Skr.  »r^.  'dear,'  Goth. 
frijAn,  'love');  in  the  Slavonic,  Rum.  mirii, 
'peace*  (Skr.  nu-^,  'friend,'  Lith.  miS-limaty 
'beloved,'  Rosa.  fn^JCF/  'dear').  Fnndamentally, 
therefore,  peace  and  niendship  (*.«.  on  the  old 
view,  relationship;  of.  Schrader,  RealUx.  i.o. 
'Frennd  and  Feind')  are  identical  conceptions. 
The  Goth,  gt^frip&i^  and  the  Run.  priminH  both 
mean  'toresttnetoaitateof  peace'  (O.H.O.yW(Ai, 
'AatarbefpraawonlriinUestlHife  tha  tom  does  not  oeonr 


Roaa.  mirfl),  'to  reconcile.*  It  is  dianeteristio 
that  mirfl  had  already  in  Old  Rnaa.  aoqnired  the 
meaning  of  *  oommnnity,'  for  the  csmamm^  (the 
tribe)  composed  of  vaiioiu  dans  is,  in  normal 

conditions,  a  sphere  of  peace  and  friendship  which 
can  only  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  be  int^- 
mpted  or  broken  by  the  faida  or  vraHda.  Can- 
versely,  it  may  be  suggested  that  tiie  Greek  elpfynt, 
'peace,'  is  to  be  derived  from  ap^,  'assembly,' 
'place  of  assembly,*  and  that  this  word  (from 
*vervA)  is  to  be  connected  with  Old  Russ.  t«rt>f, 
'  community.'  It  is  the  oommnnity  so  dengnated 
that,  according  to  the  Bmtiaja  Pravda  of  the  13th 
cent.,  is  liable  in  certain  cases  for  the  payment  of 
the  wergeld,  and  thus  perpetuates  the  sohdazi^  <d 
the  old  clan.  The  Greek  would  thus  be  the 
(normal)  condition  of  peace  reigning  in  the  com- 
munity. 

AoconUng  to  thliexBlanatloo  of  ■i^^r^  It  must  be  admitted 
that  tbe  mippoaed  initial  f  hae  not  aa  rat  been  traced  either  In 
Homer  or  in  tbe  Oreek  dialects ;  bnt  the  latter  are  {daarlj 
iofluanoed  strongl;  bj  tbe  Attio  form  of  the  word,  whiota  ladn 
the  digamma.  Moreovar,  *r«rvil  (with  prothatto  vowal)  maf 
bare  beocxne  lint  *i-FtpF^  and  then 

Hence  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  conception  of  peace  among  the  Aryan 
peoples  originated  primarily  in  view  of  the  internal 
oondition  of  the  community  (tiie  tribe),  and  not 
with  reference  to  external  foes,  with  whom,  indeed, 
in  olden  times  there  was  no  regolar  peaoe,  bat 
merely  a  oesaatiiHi  of  hoetilitiee  (et  Schrader, 
Beallex.,  t.v.  'Krieg  and  Frieden').  On  Latin 
pcae  and  Goth,  gawairpi,  *  peace,'  see  below  (4}. 
On  the  punishment  of  offences  oocurrinff  wwCAm  the 
family  or  clan  see  Aryan  Reliqion,  aoove,  p.  50. 

3.  The  blood-feud  was  especially  oocantmed  by 
the  murder  of  an  individual  belon^ng  to  another 
clan,  and,  in  a  seoondair  degree,  by  bodily  injory 
or  insult  It  is  noteworUiy  in  nnmeroos  old  A^an 
oodes  of  law  that  tiie  killing  of  a  thief  canght  red- 
handed  or  of  an  adulterer  detected  in  Jiagramdo 
was  exem^pt  from  punishment,  in  the  language 
of  primitive  times  it  did  not  oocaotm  a  blood-fend 
(cf.  Schrader,  Spradmtrgl^ekung  wtd  UrgttekiekUt 
li'  406,  and  Abtak  Rbuqion,  above,  p.  SO). 

4.  There  existed  among  all  Arvan  peopies  the 
possibility  of  buying  off*  the  blooa-fena  1^  means 
of  a  vfergeld,  and  therein  bringing  it  to  a  peaceful 
coaolusion. 

For  the  Oraeki,  t,g.,  cf.  Homer,  IL  ix.  6S1 : 

Kol  liif  riv  n  itaatynfroie  ^ryt 

■a^^  i  u4t>     S^fiyii^vi  AvraS,  vdAA' Amine, 

Vor  the  Teutoaa  sea  the  paaaaga  from  Tkdtaa.  genu— la, 
qooted  above,  'nao  Imptaoaulaaduaat,*  ato. 

Pro(tf  twt  Hub  possibility  existed  even  in  the 
most  primitive  Aryan  period  is  to  be  found  in  the 
identity  between  the  Old  Indian  term  for  the 
wergild,  namely,  vdira-,  vAira-diya-t  vAvrayAtana-t 
and  the  Anglo-&ix.  wSrs,  Bfid.H.G.  wr*  ^wnragw) 
— bot^  being  related  to  Skr.  vfont*,  Lat  v^,  Goth, 
wair, '  man.  Here  the  Old  Russ.  vira,  '  wergeld,' 
must  be  mentioned,  though  the  views  of  philolc^ists 
waver  as  to  whether  it  was  originally  related  to 
the  Indian  and  German  words  or  borrowed  from 
the  latter  (cf.  L.  von  SobrOder,  '  Indogerman. 
Wergeld,'  Futgrutt  on  Both^  p.  49).  The  most 
probable  supposition  is  that  the  Skr.  vdara-, 
An^lo-Sax.  lofre,  and  Old  Bubs,  otra,  **hil*t 
various  stages  of  change  of  the  radical  \'«w«l  of 
the  original  Aryan  term  for  '  wergeld.*  Moreover, 
the  above  cited  equation.  Av.  kainA=QtT.  a-otni, 
no  doubt  indicates  that  in  the  primitive  period,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  the  custom  existed  of  Im^ng 
off  blood-revenge  1^  pavment  of  a  wrg$l^ 
Similarly,  va  find  in  SliKvonio  languages  the 
above-mentdoned  vrtMda,  *  hostility/  'rvrange,* 
used  also  to  mean  the  oompensation  hj  which 
homidde  was  npiated.  CL  also  Gyomr.  gakma»t 
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orinnally  ' hostility '  (ad^,  'foe'),  and  then  'wer- 
geld ' ;  and  the  Mid.  6t.  ^of,  properly  *  murder.* 
Iiat.  nana,  '  oompenaataon,*  and  tinea  'pmiish- 
ment,'  probably  cochibits  a  borrowing  from  the 
Gr.  xou^. 

At  an  early  date  priceB  or  rates  of  wergeld,  more 
or  leas  fixed,  mast  bare  been  evolved.  So  in  Old 
Indian  aonrcefl  (of.  Sohrader,  Seallex.  p.  102)  we 
find  a  hundred  oowb  mentioned  as  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  a  man  (mltram) ;  and  Taoitns  aUoi 
m  the  passage  already  cited,  says :  'Initnr  homt- 
dditim  eerto  armentonun  ao  pecomm  nmnero.' 
'From  the  ratee  stated,  the  general  onderlying 
principle  emerges  that  the  toergeld  of  bondsman, 
freeman,  and  noble  were  in  the  following  propor- 
tion of  iil'.Si  that  is.  75-100  -300  sluUiiijS»  or 
oxen'  (Hflllei^ioff,  I>Mateh»  Altertunukumie,  It. 
327).  For  the  ratei  amonc  the  Slavs  see  bdow, 
pw  734.  What  was  demairaed  for  the  m ordered, 
wonnded,  or  inaolted  man  by  the  elan,  or  by 
himself,  constituted  his  *  value  or  '  price,'  and  the 
recovery  of  this  price  by  his  friends  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  same  hy^  his  foes  oonstituted 
his  'honooT.*  TUs  evolntion  of  ideas  is  cleariy 
stamped  upon  the  languages  that  ooncera  na. 
The  Gr.  n^if,  derived  from  Hnt  mentioned  above, 
ngnifiee  primarily  '  revenge'  (l/9it ' Ara/t^/vorot  ttwtxa 
Tt/t^'tXtim  tl$  cAruXor,  Horn.  Od.  xiv.  70,  117); 
then  'indemnity  for  injniy,'  'compensation'  (dn/wt, 
like  rffwown,  denotes  a  person  who  may  be  slain 
without  need  for  compensation);  then  'honour.' 
Predsely  similar  is  the  development  in  the  mean- 
ing of  edfn^  a  wiwd  emnmoa  to  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, ^e  word  corresponds  exaotly  to  the  Gr. 
ToaHi  (*ffotn4),  and  thus  edgnifies  in  the  first  in- 
stanoe  ^revenge'  and  'wergeld.'  Then  it  takes 
over  the  meaning  of  'price'  and  'honour'  (Old 
Slav,  dniti  exactly  answers  to  the  Gr.  rtpAu ;  so 
Sohrader'B  BealUx.  p.  835  f.,  and  now  Bemeker. 
&am.  Stym.  Worterbueh,  p.  124).  In  this  con- 
nexiaa  we  find  also  the  expumation  of  the  hitherto 
nnintelligible  Gothic  woii gawairpi^ '  peace,'  men- 
tioned above.  The  word  has  nottung  to  do  with 
vxtirpan  {Germ.  v»rde»),  bnt  is  connected  with 
toairpi,  'value,'  'worth.'  Conseqaently  its  proper 
meaning  is  'general  agreement  about  the  worth 
or  value  <^  a  peiscm,'  the  nnimi  and  the  nsolt- 
ing  state  of  peaoe  between  two  elans.  It  is  note- 
wutl^  also  that  the  first  instance  of  the  word 
paeiteoTf  which  onderliee  the  Lat.  tKu;,  'peace.' 
occurs  in  that  passage  of  the  XII  Tables  (viii.  2) 
which  is  the  dearest  anrvival  in  Roman  tradition 
of  the  system  of  blood-revenge  whieh  once  pre- 
vailed in  that  quarter  as  well:  'Si  membrum 
rapit,  ni  enm  eo  padt  (agree  abont  the  value), 
taUoeeta' 

Thus  we  see  that  two  of  the  most  important 
conceptions  of  dvilization — peace  and  hononr — 
are  at  least  in  part  rooted  in  the  ideas  that  centre 
in  blood-revenge  and  its  buying  off  by  the  wergeld. 

5.  Among  most  Aryan  peoples  we  find  it  the 
custom  for  the  murderer,  after  his  Moody  deed^  to 
flee  from  the  oountry  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
presumably  in  order  that  in  the  interval  the  anger 
of  the  hostile  clan  might  abate  and  the  terms  of 
reconciliation  become  easier.  It  still  remains 
uncertain  whether  this  custom  is  to  be  assumed 
as  existing  even  in  primitive  times,  when  renuncia- 
tion of  tnbal  connexion  was  almost  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  (of.  Schrader's  Beallex.  p.  835). 

6.  The  fighting  ont  or  the  amicable  settlement 
of  the  bloml-fend  is,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
beginning  exclusively  the  affikir  of  the  two  hostile 
clans.  Notwithstanding,  perhaps  the  realization 
of  the  danger  incurred  by  the  whole  clan  owing  to 
fends  of  Itmg  duration  (of.  above,  Tacitus,  Germ, 
cap.  SI  t  '  perioolMiims  sunt  inimicitiae  iuxta 
libertatem*)  ma^r  have  at  vx  early  period  en- 


sured efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  race,  in  their 
assemblies  under  the  direction  of  the  king  (Skr. 
nt^-sLat.  rve,  Ir.  ri),  towards  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  elan  fends.  A  settlement  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  naturally,  even  in  primitive  times,  be 
accompanied  by  a  long  succession  of  solenm  cere- 
monies. Vfe  have  amj>)e  information  on  this 
point  as  regards  especially  the  Slavonic  world 
(see  below,  p.  734  f.).  Everywhere  in  Europe  two 
factors  tmded  towaids  the  lestriction  and  ulti- 
mate eradication  of  the  blood-fend :  first,  the  State, 
that  is,  the  absorption  of  the  old  clan  and  race- 
constitutions  into  the  political  comjKisition  oi  a 
State  based  on  the  principle  of  temtory  and  no 
longer  of  oonsangoinity  ;  and,  secondly,  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  which  offered  sanctuary  even  to 
murderers.  See  art.  Astluh. 
Isnamns.— Vte  Btantme  hM  been  fiv«D  In  fha  arttda 

O.  SCHRADKR. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Celtic).~i.  Terminology.— 
The  usual  word  in  Old  Irish  is/CcA  (<  fend,' '  fight'), 
fichi/m  ('  I  fight '),  cognate  with  Lat.  vinco,  etc.  In 
the  AeaUam  na  Sewfraeh  (Windisch,  Ir.  TexU^ 
Leipag,  1880-1906,  ir.  pt.  i  p.  47),  we  leun  that  at 
the  feast  of  Tara,  wudi  Usted  six  weeks,  neeh 
fala  nd  fritMala  do  thahairi  ('neitiier  feud  not 
cross-fend  to  be  given  *).  The  Irish /aA>  is  Uxcfota, 
gen.  of  fuU  ('blood'),  perhaps  connected  with 
Welsh  gteeli,  Cornish  goly,  Breton  gouli  { '  wound ') ; 
bnt  cf.  Heniy,  Lex.  bret.,  Rennes,  1900,  p.  139. 
For  'vengunee,*  *  revenge,'  we  have  the  Iridi 
di0al,  Welsh  dial  ('vindicta,'  'ultio'),  Cornish 
dtat.  The  Irish  irie  ('composition')  is  probably 
for  *er-icea,  *per-yeeea  ('full  rayment,*  'perfect 
cure  *  [d'Arbois  de  Jnbainville,  Etudet  twr  It  droit 
celtiqve^ Court  dtlitt.  celt,  vii.,  Paris,  1895,  p.  881). 
Finally,  the  Irish  dire  ('  duty ')_,  in  eoirp-dire,  is  the 
same  as  the  Welsh  dtrtoy,  dirvi  ('mulcta'),  dir 
C  necessary '),  Irish <i<r(' just,'  'due,' eta)  [Stokes, 
Urkelt.  SpracKKhate,  GOttingen,  1894,  p.  148]. 

a.  History  of  the  blood-feud  among  the  Celts. — 
That  the  institution  of  the  blood-feud  was  in 
existence  among  the  early  Celts  is  obvious  from 
the  numerous  references  to  it  in  andent  Irish 
literature.  One  of  the  best  known  instances  is 
found  in  the  Fotha  Catha  Onucha  ('  Cause  of  the 
Battle  of  Cnncha'). 

Oomkll,  tb*  royl  warrior  of  Irdand.  ouried  off  Mund, 
dftngfater  of  Um  wild  Tulg,  bnckttM  h«r  bther  bad  rataNa 
him  pumiirioD  to  niKirjr  bar.  I»dg  oomplftini  to  Oond,  m\p- 
rano  Ung  of  InUnd,  who,  Moordtos  to  tbo  Annala  <(f  /tvland 
fty  tito  Fwft  Ma1*n  (td.  (n>raomi/I>nbUi),  1B48-C1,  L  lO^-lSlX 
nignad  trom  122  to  167  A.ti.  Cond,  forkma  m  too  Innittiiw 
wcms  of  TMg,  mtds  wldlan  to  tua  ikmmmIob  <rf  tho  gfrl. 
CiuDkU  ratiUM  toaDirendar  UarnL  utd  u  kUled  bjr  Ooll.  aon  ot 
Horns.  In  kttampting  to  avann  OninklL  Lucbet  suooeadi  oefy 
in  woanAinm  OoD  ui  tba  aye.  Ooll  killi  Loobet ;  and,  to  qoon 
tha  Iilib,  H  dfin  rvMi  fieh  tnmaid  titer  mooou  Jfoma  oeut 
FimA,  'Ithtroin  that,  then,  that  tbara  waa  an  beradlUry  fand 
botwaan  the  aonaof  Horoa  (daaoandanti  of  Ooll)  and  Find  (tba 
■on  ot  OamaU}.'  Parthermora,  after  tbt  death  vt  OomaU,  TMtg 
not  onlr  rafnaea  to  teodve  hi»  daogbter  Hami,  bnt  orden  her 
to  be  boroad  baoanaa  abfl  Is  pfagnan.  Aoeotdln^r  ibeinvdns 
Um  protaottonof  Cond, and giT«a  Urth  toam.niML  WlkBii 
thii  •on  arrival  at  a  ■ni table  aga,  be  offari  to  Ui  giaodfatber, 
Tadg,  tba  foOowing :  taik  no  omirmt  omfir ...  no  Iswirsfa  » 
otAor  do  UoMrt  d(f,  *a  battle  or  a  doel  or  fSU  «rfa(lortbe 
mnrder)  of  hli  tattter  to  be  ginii  to  Um.'  lUs  aooma  tlie 
laat,ai>d  lioUlnd  to  rive  tbe  flSiUe  and  grotuA  UAIbii  to 
find  (ROa  iLSK  ato.). 

Anln,  tn  tbe  honota  nuw  n-Umiig,  OoBdiobar,  the  iraat  fcliv 
of  thellwtertocyda  it.  abont  tbe  bMtonins  ot  tha  OhrietiaD 
efa(B]rde.  Zo.  Biat.  Inland,  Umiaa,  p.  24S>-bai  Um 
three  eons  of  Uaneoh  tnacberoudy  mtudered  after  having 
pramleadtlMmiNMtoottOD.  The  three  baroat,  Fergus,  Dubtbaiflt, 
and  Ooimao,  who  bad  goannteed  their  wJety,  sat  to  work  to 
av«Dge  thw  minder,  first  thajr  notdand  four  ot  the 
immediate  relattraa  of  Oonobobar,  and,  later,  whan  attaclwd  Iqr 
Um,  killed  three  hundred  o(  Ue  men  and  thrir  wtvea,  and  Imraed 
tbercg«lpalaoeatBm^  With  SOW  men  tber  so^t  ratnga 
attheooortot  Amu  and  Uedb,  king  and  qaeen  <ii  UMman^it, 
and  oootinued  tttolr  feod  against  Oonchobar  for  el  t  teen  years 
(Wtndtseb,  ^  eft.  L  76-77).  Onaeth  bus  Artaoaln.  who  died 
In  976  ('Annala  id  TIgemach,'  RCti  xrll.  269)  bad  a  mots 
oompMa  aooonnt  of  tUa  storr,  wliioh  stated  that  Onobobar,  In 
retaliation  for  the  mnrder  of  Us  relatives,  killed  Oergenn,  the 
■m  ot  nisd  onadiscfa,  (9.  eft.  IL  ^  p.  118).  NamerotM  other 
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«x&mptM  oouM  ba  dtod,  mob  m  Aidtd  Count,  in  whloh  tbe 
murder  of  Oonrol  li  »etig«d  bj  hla  Mm  (d'Arbola,  Epopiu 
MOiMMmirlaiubBCouracU  Wt  eett.  t..  Pari*,  1893,  p.  SS7l); 
U)«  deftth  of  Oonofaobftr,  when  Utmm,  tajig  of  'Leiniter,  u 
Kvenged  (O'Currj,  Ltietuna  on  th»  JfantuoHpt  MaUriait 
Aiu^  IriOi  Hittory,  Dublin,  1878,  p.  «S7 1.) ;  Tha  KflW«  tf 
Mail  Duin,  in  which  Uie  hero  ii  Uuntod  for  not  vrmwai*  hu 
tfttber-a  death  (Stokea,  RCtl  Ix.  46».  etc),  «ta 

In  the  Ancient  Law$  of  Ireland,  some  of  which, 
snch  as  the  Senchus  Mdr,  date  as  early  as  the  7th 
centarr  (Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  589).  we  find  mnrder 
clasaed  under  two  beads — necessary  morder  {mar- 
bad  dethbire),  and  nnneoesRaty  maraw  {marbad  in- 
detMire).  NeceBsary  murder  ia  unpremeditated, 
OTf  if  premeditated,  la  aocomplished  through  duty 
of  vengeance.  Unnecessary  mnrder  is  for  motlTea 
of  gain  {Anc.  Lawt,  iii  68.  11.  12-14 ;  iv.  248,  U. 
26-26).  Id  the  case  of  the  first,  no  oompoeition,  or 
irict  was  required  if  the  mnrder  was  the  resolt  of 
Tei^;eaiice.  Acoording  to  the  Ancient  Lawt  (it. 
262-4),  *  when  the  murder  of  a  member  of  the 
derbfing  {i,e.  of  any  relative  of  the  geSfin*  or 
derojine]  is  to  be  avenged  by  the  death  of  the 
murderer,  the  family  of  the  murdered  has  a  right 
to  the  co»rp-(^re  ("body-price")  and  the  eneeh-lann 
("  hoDonr-price  ") ;  if,  however,  it  has  received  this 
Me  before  exercising  vengeance,  it  most,  after 
taking  vengeance,  make  full  restitution  id  this 

Sice/  The  duty  of  vengeance  was  imposed  upon 
e  nearest  relatives  of  the  victim — np<cm  the 
geil/ine  and  derbfine  (d'Axbois,  Droit  eeliique,  p. 
186).  To  understand  these  terms,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Irish  family  was  divided  into 
four  groupa,  consisting  of  seventeen  persons  in  all : 

feiljlne,  derbfine,  iarjme,  and  indfine  iAne.  Lawt, 
U.  Sd.  27 ;  ^  272,  1.  23).  To  the  yetf/bM 
belMged  the  father,  scm,  mndson,  and  Imther  of 
the  murdered ;  while  to  uie  derbfine,  bendes  the 
above  five,  were  added  tJhe  grandfather,  paternal 
nncle,  nephew  (son  of  the  brother),  and  conain- 

f|erman  (cousin  to  the  fourth  degree  in  the  paternal 
tne).  In  addition  to  the  am>ve  eight  persons, 
three  others  could  take  vengeanoe  on  toe  murderer. 
These  three  were  the  foster-father,  whose  datta, 
or  pupil,  was  murdered ;  the  adoptive  father,  whose 
mac  faoema,  or  adopted  son,  was  killed ;  and  the 
(maternal)  nncle,  when  the  eon  of  his  sUter  {mic 
tnna)  was  the  victim  of  the  murderer  {Anc  Lawt, 
It.  244,  IL  20-22).  So,  in  ancient  Ireland,  the  btood- 
fend  was  fratered  by  the  duly  of  vengeaiioe.  We 
hare  indications  of  its  exiirtence  as  late  as  the  ISth 
cent.,  in  the  celebrated  feuds  between  the  chief 
Manus  O'Donell  and  his  son,  between  the  Earl  of 
Thomond  and  his  uncles,  etc  (Moore,  Sist.  of  Ire- 
Ian<2,  London,  1835-46,  ii.  367).  As  in  Scotland,  the 
most  usual  causes  and  consequenoee  of  the  later 
lends  were  the  destruction  of  crops  and  the  driving- 
awajr  or  houghing  of  cattle  belongii^  to  persons  oc- 
cupving  lands  to  which  others  allweda  claim.  One 
of  tne  most  celebrated  oattle-raids  in  Irish  litera- 
ture is  the  Tdin  Bd  Cualnge,  or  the  Cattle-Raid  of 
Cooley  (ed.  Windisch,  Leipzig,  1906).  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  Waverley  (ch.  xv.)  describes  a  similar 
expedition  undertaken  by  twelve  Highlanders. 

In  Wales,  where,  as  the  testimony  of  Giraldos  of 
Gambray  and  Walter  Map  shows  (see  above,  p.  724"), 
the  blood-feud  once  flourished,  the  Roman  conquest 
brought  abont  the  suppression  of  both  the  duty  of 
vengeanoe  and  the  payment  of  Hie  for  murder. 
The  Lex  Cornelia  de  aieariia  of  Sulla  (B.C.  81)  and 
the  laws  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  {Lex  Jvlia  de  vi 
publiea  and  de  vi  privata)  imposed  severe  penalties 
upon  those  who  went  abont  bearing  anns  with  the 
inteoticoi  to  kill  (Rein,  Dae  Cnmiiialrteht  der 
Sikner,  LeipKig,  1844,  pp.  409-14,  76^  etc).  On 
this  aooonnt,  no  doubt,  uie  Welsh  dimi  at  dirvry 
changed  its  meaning  from  Mc  ('composition')  to 
'mwlcta'  ('fine  paid  to  the  State').  After  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  while  the  4ric  was  re- 


eetablishecL  the  dntr  of  ven^ieanoe  failed  to  assume 
its  former  force.  Tnis  was  m  part  due  to  tha  fact 
that  the  eenedt,  or  clan,  was  already  to  some  extent 
disintegrated  as  early  as  the  10th  cent.  (Rhys  and 
Brynmor-Jones,  The  WelA  People,  London,  1900, 
p.  196).  The  fends  between  the  cUus  were  largely 
superseded  by  the  warfare  between  the  petty  king- 
dome.  But  that  the  duty  of  vengeance  was  not 
looked  upon  unfavourably  is  manifest  from  several 
statements  in  the  Dimetian  Code,  which  was 
probably  redacted  under  Hovel  In  the  10th  cent. 
(Rhys,  op.  eit.  p.  181). 

Aooocding  to  tUaoodo,  'U  than  is  In  a  ommU  sn  eodedMtIc 
or  4n  idiot,  b«  b  nclthw  to  mt  nor  to  rooelT*  utv  part  ot  Um 
fajaiia#("bodj.prica'*}';  um  'no  T«ng««nc«lsto  m  OMTolwd 
Kgkiiwt  any  on«  of  tbew  for  jfolanat,  nottbor  sn  tbey  to 
H«nc«  •  rdntiOD  that  ta  killed.'  ForllMnnora.  if  a  mmA 
'oomnMOOM  paying  tbe  gaianat  of  »  panon  killed,  and  tba 
wboh  ba  ncA  paEd,  and  it  on  that  acoonnt  ono  (rf  audi  kiodred 
■took  (mrmU)  be  morderod,  the  gakMO*  for  that  indiTklaa]  ia 
not  to  ba  pm ;  ndthar  Is  anythiiv  to  ba  rcatored  <A  what  had 
bean  paid  on  aooonnt  ot  the  Arab'  FlnaUf,  it  'an  innooant 
paraon  is  aoouaed  ot  muidar  and  na^aoti  to  aeek  Juatloe,  asd  It 
bo  bo  kHlad  «a  aoooont  ot  it,  notSins  ia  to  ba  paid  for  Ida* 
(Ane,ZMum^WaU$.  Loodon,  tSil.  i.  taul  p.  19at.;«LalM 
iL  ch.  vUL  pL  tU,  0bo.,  (or  caaaa  In  which  U>«  law  'azoturataa 
the  avenq^tng'). 

But  it  was  espeeially  among  the  Soots  that  the 
blood-feud  raged  wiUi  ferod^.  From  the  12th 
cent,  when  the  eept  or  elan  first  appears  as  a 
distinct  feature  in  the  social  organization  of  Soot- 
land  (Skene,  Celtic  ScotlaneP,  Edinburgfa,  1890,  u. 
803),  until  the  17th  cent.,  there  was  no  oeSBataon 
of  dan-feuds.  When  there  were  no  sweeping  feuds 
involving  the  most  prominent  families,  such  as 
Hnntly  against  Ai^U,  or  Stewart  against  Hamil- 
ton, the  minor  chiefs  were  fighting  among  them- 
selves (Lang,  Biet.  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1902,  iL 
641,  etc.).  The  usual  method  was  for  a  hdid  or 
yeoman  to  gather  his  henchmen  and  make  a  raid 
on  some  estate  to  which  he  alleged  a  claim,  or  for 
other  reasons  sometimes  insignificant.  Tb^ 
would  tramtde  down  the  orops,  hoojgh  the  cattle, 
and  drag  the  women  about  oy  their  hair,  killing 
all  who  mif^t  resist  (Lang,  loe.  eit.).  Such  cases 
were  most  frequuit.  In  fact,  the  volume  of  the 
Privy  Council  Reg^ter  for  1613  contains  no  fewer 
than  42  fends  then  running,  not  including  those  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islaada.  Even  ministers  ot  the 
gospel  were  sometimes  so  swayed  by  their  pasnoiis 
that  they  took  part  in  these  ferocities. 

One  of  tne  moot  noted  ot  ttioae  faods  was  tbst  «t  ttis  OoIsb> 
boons  and  the  llaogregog%  wfatofa  owlmtnated  In  tba  bstttaot 
Olenfndn  In  lOttTi^xxmllMr  to  HmT*  diai^  (Bnd  Oct.  lOOQk 
•irty  widows  of  the  (Iain  Oolqnhoans  rodo  on  whHa  honea 
batora  Um  king  at  Stirling,  aaan  bearing  In  liar  liao'l  a  pfk* 
upon  whioh  was  dlmdared  Uie  bloody  ahlrt  of  Itar  dead  InutewL 
A  looi  and  deadly  fend  waa  that  bet  wean  tba  Sootta  and  Kern, 
ot  lAkdi  Sir  Walter  Soott  apeaka  In  bia  Law  ^  tiU  £m( 
JfifutfW.  This  food  bmu  with  the  battle  ot  Hdrooe  in  Utt. 
As  a  oonaecnienoa,  Sir  Wallor  Soott  was  iwaailnitHrt  in  tba 
B^Mta  at  Idlnbuiifa  in  UtL  In  order  to  atannota  tUa  tend, 
whifdi  waa  aapping  the  lite-blood  of  tbeae  two  srert 
a  bond  or  oootraot  waa  made  between  them  in  Edinbarsh  «■ 
2Srd  HarcA  1564,  hi  whloh  they  amad  to  oeaae  booUUttea  (Plt- 
oaini,  Oriminai  THalt  in  Sntland,  Edinbai^,  USL  OL  800, 
ato.).  Bat  it  aooompliahed  nothiDg,  tor  the  faud  waa  aall  raging 
In  1606  (cL  alao  OampbaU,  Clan  TriuUtiont,  London.  1806X 

3.  *ixiCt'  or  compontion. — Ceesar  attests  the 
fact  that  the  payment  of  trie  was  an  established 
custom  among  we  primitive  Gauls.  In  speaking 
of  the  importance  of  the  dmids  in  ancient  Gaul, 
hesajn:  'Nam  fere  de  omnibus  controversiisipab- 
licis  privatiaque,  eonstituont ;  et,  si  qnod  est  ad> 
missnm  facinns,  si  caedes  faeta,  si  de  hereditate,  A 
de  finibus  oonteover8iaest.iidem  deoemunt ;  praemia 
poenasqae  oonstituunt  {de  Belt.  QalL  vi.  13).  The 
earliest  mention  of  this  institution  in  Ircja&d  ia 
found  in  the  Conftssio  of  St.  Patrick,  where  he  says : 
*  censeo  enim  non  minus  quam  pretitim  ^nindecun 
hominum  distribui  illis.'  Tireohan,  writing  in  the 
7th  cent.,  explains  this  statement  of  Pataiek  by 
adding  'animarom*  after  'tmindedm*  (Stokes, 
Tripartite  Life,  London,  1887.  ii-  SIO,  872). 
Fnrthernunre,  an  Irish  oonneil  of  about  we  7tJi 
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cent,  decided  that,  in  de&ult  of  the  family,  the 
king  himself  might  be  held  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  (Wasserschleben,  Jr.  Kanortm- 
vertammlung*,  Leipzig,  1S85,  p.  170). 

In  Irelana,  the  irie  waa  divided  into  two  olaases : 
the  eoirp-tUre,  or  '  body-prioe,'  and  the  enech-law^ 
or  'honoor-price'  (or  log-eneieh,  lib.  *  face-prioe,' 
Breton,  enep-uuert ;  cf.  firnaolt,  Gto9t.  moyat-bret., 
Paris.  1895,  p.  7M).  The  annnftrs  was  exacted 
in  the  case  of  unnecessary  morder,  or  in  necessary 
morder  when  not  prompted  by  vengeance.  The 
eneeh-lann  was  exacted  in  the  case  of  bodily  isjary, 
inmlt,  etc,  and  wonldt  therefore,  be  necessarily 
indnded  in  the  eoirp-dtre.  In  r^ard  to  the  latter, 
the  family  had  the  choice  of  sarrendering  the 
criminal  as  property  (in  finmn)  to  the  family  of 
the  mnrderea,  or  of  giving  land  for  his  crime  {Auc, 
Law  of  Ireland,  iv.  246,  11.  25-26).  Bat.  oon- 
tinne  the  Ancient  Lenot,  'each  one  dies  for  his 
praneditated  crimes  when  he  has  not  found  the 
irk*  (iv.  250,  U.  16-17).  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
unnecessary  murder  the  criminal  waa  tiie  sole 
debtor.  But  in  necessary  murder  the  criminal  and 
his  geiljine  were  held  responrible  for  the  payment 
of  the  4rie.  In  default  of  the  geilfiM,  the  other 
three  groups  of  the  family  found  themselvee  in- 
volved (ifi.  L  260,  11.  1-3;  p.  274,  11.  12-13).  The 
toirp-Mre  was  fixed,  consisting  of  teeht  cumula, 
'seven  female  slaves'  (iii.  70.  II.  7-8).  The 
criminal  was  obliged  to  pay  the  aithgin  {*  slave  of 
restitution  *),  and  nis  shore  both  of  the  six  otiier 
slaves  and  of  the  eneeh-lann.  U  }aBgeUJine  oould 
not  supply  the  rest,  the  eUrb/lne  woxud  pay  three- 
foorthB,  and  the  iarfins  ana  ind_fine,  one  fourth, 

i.  e.  three-fourths  of  a  fourth  by  the  iarfins  and 
one-fourth  of  a  fonrtii  hr  the  iiulfim  (ifr.  iiL  330, 
1.  710;  p.  68,  U.  1^19).  In  the  later  UstOTy  of 
Ireland,  the  4rie  for  murder  became  more  variable, 
and  was  paid  in  cattle  or  other  property.  It  was 
continued  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
cent.,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  English  to 
stamp  it  out  (Hajne,  *  Observation  on  the  State 
of  Ixeland  in  1600,*  in  the  Irieh  Eecltt.  £»eord, 
Dec  1887 ;  for  a  more  complete  stu^  uS  the  &rie, 
cf.  d'ArbcHs,  Droit  eeltique). 

As  the  coirp-dire  required  the  enechJann  in 
Ireland,  so,  in  Wales,  the  mnrderer  was  obliged 
to  pay  both  the  galanat  ('body-price')  and  the 
taraad  ( *  dismoe-  or  bcmour-prioe  *).  The  galanat 
varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  killed. 
Thus  the  penktMtU,  or  dan-chief,  was  valued  at 
189  cows ;  an  uchelwr,  or  high  man,  noble,  at  126 
cows;  a  penteulu,  'man  with  a  family  without 
office,'  at  84  cows ;  and  so  on  down  to  the  eaeth, 
*  slave  of  the  island,'  at  1  lb.  of  silver  and  4  cows. 
The  galanat  of  a  woman  was  always  one-half  of 
that  of  a  man  (Rhys,  op.  dt.  p.  228  f.).  In  regard 
to  the  payment  of  the  galanat,  one-third  fell  upon 
the  murderer  and  his  father  and  mother,  he  paying 
twice  as  much  as  his  parents.  Furthermore,  if  he 
had  children  liable  to  pay,  he  paid  two-thhils  of 
his  own  share,  and  his  children  one-third.  The 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  whole  galamat  was 
paid  by  the  relatives  on  the  father's  and  mother's 
side,  the  father's  kinsmen  paying  two-Uiirds  and 
the  mother's  one-third.  In  regard  to  reoeiTing 
the  galanat,  one-third  fell  to  tiie  Irad  for  exacting 
it ;  one-third  to  the  father  and  mother  and  their 
children  and  the  children  of  the  mnrdered ;  and 
one-third  to  the  other  kinsmen  in  the  proportion 
as  described  above  (^iw.  Xaw  of  Wmu,  i. 

ii.  19&-200,  etc). 

In  Scotland,  acoording  to  the  Lega  inter  Brettoa 
et  Seottot,  wmoh  were  codified  nnder  David  i. 
(1124-53).  the  worth  of  the  king's  person  is  valued 
at  1000  cows ;  of  the  king's  son  or  earl,  160  cows ; 
of  the  eari's  son  or  thane,  100  cows ;  of  Uie  thane's 
■on,  66f  eowa ;  of  the  thanflTs  grandson  or  ogtiom. 


44  oows  and  211  penoe ;  whUe  the  cor/s  or  vtiMn 
was  TOlued  at  10  oows  (Robertson,  Hitt.  tf  Scot- 
land,  3  vols.,  London,  1831,  App.  ii. ;  Lang,  op.  eit. 
L  61 ;  Skene,  ob.  oit.  iii.  218,  etc.). 

4.  Duel.— llie  duel  was  oftini  the  means  of 
obtaining  justice  among  the  Celts.  The  canonical 
collection  referred  to  above  attribntee  to  St.  Patrick 
two  decisions  prohibiting  the  debtor  frton  resort- 
ing to  arms  to  prevent  a  creditor  from  levying  * 
distress  (d'Arboi^  Droit  eeltique,  p.  46  f.).  But 
the  individual  could  engage  in  a  duel  only  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  ofhis  family  and  his  chief. 
If  he  fought  without  their  consent  and  was  Idlled, 
the  victor  would  be  obliged  to  pay  full  6rie  to  hi* 
familv,  unless  he  oould  prove  that  ^e  mnrdered 
man  had  provoked  him  to  fight  {Ane.  Laws,  iU. 
802,  IL  1-3  i  p.  296, 11. 19-21 ).  So,  on  the  Border  of 
Scotland,  trial  by  combat  served  often  as  a  proof 
of  guilt  or  innocence ;  and  Sir  Walter  Sootb  notes 
a  tend  between  Thomas  Musgrave  and  Lancelot 
Carleton  which  was  settled  in  manner  in  1603 
{l^  vftaait  Minttrel,  Note  x.). 

Lmuma,— The  Btsntan  hm  bsen  givtsx  fully  In  the 
OOOfSSOlUwaitfoltt.  JOHH  LaWSKNCE  GeBIG. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Greek).— Blood-fend,  or  blood- 
revenge,  is  a  widely  diffused  custom  of  primitiTe 
society,  of  which  some  instances  still  sorvive,  as 
in  the  Corslcan  vendett^  and  of  which  numerous 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  histoiy  and  Uteratore. 
It  arises,  as  a  rule,  through  a  violation  of  rights 
practised  by  a  member  <n  one  family  against  a 
member  of  another  (A.  H.  Post,  Familienreeht, 
p.  134).  The  breach  of  rights  may  take  widely 
different  forms,  bnt  its  normal  instance  is  that  of 
murder,  or  at  any  rate  homicide,  and  to  this 
attention  is  confined  In  the  present  article.  The 
parties  primarily  involved  in  such  a  feud  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  uie  nearest  kinsman  of  the  uain 
man,  and,  on  the  other,  the  slayer;  bnt  the  re- 
sponsibility extends  beyond  these  to  the  oirde 
sometimes  of  their  families,  in  a  wider  or  narrower 
sense,  sometimes  of  their  entire  respective  elans 
(cf.  e.g.  SBi,  t.v.  '  Goel,'  ooL  1746).  In  many  eases 
revenge  can  be  satisfied  only  with  the  death  of 
the  slayer^  or  of  one  of  his  Idn,  but  in  others 
reconduafcion  is  effected  on  the  bads  of  compensa- 
tion in  money  or  kind.  In  every  case  vengeance 
is  felt  as  a  sacred  duty.  Its  aim  is  largely,  no 
donbt,  to  maintain  the  hmonr  and  int^gnty  of 
the  family  or  dan,  and  so  for  it  has  an  ethical 
rather  than  a  religious  significance.  But  it  is 
probable  that  bloo^f  revenge  has  in  every  case,  at 
least  originally,  been  renirded  also  as  a  duty 
towards  the  spirit  of  uie  dain,  and,  as  tiie 
tendance  of  the  dead  implies  the  recognition  of 
spiritual  beings  and  readily  passes  into  worshij), 
the  blood-feaa  has  to  this  extoit  a  religions  basis. 
By  the  Greeks  certainly,  in  historic  no  less  than  in 
pre-historio  times,  vengeance  on  the  mnrderer  was 
regarded  as  a  duty  to  the  dain,  and  one  of  a  re- 
ligions kind.  And  probably  the  chief  interest  of 
the  subject  before  us  is  the  clear  light  which  it 
sheds  upon  a  whole  world  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  generally  current 
omoepticHis  about  Greek  religion. 

I.  Homer.— In  Homer  there  are  abundant  traces 
of  the  custom.  We  read  of  Orestes  avenging  his 
father  [Od.  iii.  306),  though  this  is  the  less  usual 
case  of  blood-fend  tpiihin  the  family,  and  of  the 
understood  right  and  duty  of  any  man  to  avenge  a 
brother  or  a  son  (i2.  ix.  632 ;  xxiv.  434).  In 
one  instance  (04.  xr.  278)  tiie  responsiUlity  for 
vengeance  falls  also  <mi  tiie  slain  man's  tnu,  who 
are  usually  understood  to  be  his  clansmen.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  Ircu  are  dis- 
tingoished  nom  oondns  (dM^wf)  in  A  ix.  404, 
and  that  in  Attic  law  the  duty  oi  proeeeating  » 
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mordeTer  passed  in  case  of  need  to  any  member  of 
the  murdered  man's  phratry  (Rohde,  Ptyehe,  p. 
280-261  n.).  When  an  act  of  homioide  has  been 
committed,  under  whatever  circumstances,— for 
these  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  issue  in  the 
society  which  Homer  depicts, — ^its  aaUior  is  some- 
times represented  as  fleeing  into  a  strange  land, 
where  he  seeks  the  protection  of  a  man  of  influ- 
ence. So  Patroclus  finds  refuge  in  the  boose  of 
Pelens,  and  Lyoophron  in  that  of  Ajaz  {II.  xxiii. 
85,  XT.  431).  In  other  cases  the  fend  is  ended  by 
means  of  a  recompense,  or  roun},  matually  agreed 
on  by  the  two  parties.  That  this  often  happened 
is  shown  fine  passage  {II.  iz.  632  ff.)  where 
Ajax,  after  trving  in  vain  to  disarm  the  resent- 
ment of  Achilles  against  Agamemnou,  continues, 
'  Why,  even  from  the  murderer  of  a  brother,  or  for 
his  own  dead  son,  a  man  accepts,  it  mav  be,  a 
ransom,  and  so  he  (tiie  morderer)  stays  in  nis  own 
town,  after  paying  a  large  fine'  (I^blBy's  te.)*  Of 
what  took  place  on  such  oooasions  we  nave  a  vivid 
picture  in  //.  zviii.  498  ft  There,  in  a  scene  upon 
Achilles'  shield,  the  two  parties  to  a  blood-feud 
first  engage  in  a  wrangle  as  to  whether  the  amount 
agreed  on  has  actually  been  pud,  and  afterwards 
bring  their  quarrel  beiore  a  council  of  elders,  while 
in  the  midst  are  placed  two  golden  talents,  which, 
at  least  on  one  interpretation,  represent  the  xwn}, 
or  fine  claimed. 

Among  all  these  references  to  the  blood-feud  in 
Homer,  nothing,  it  will  be  seen,  is  said  about  the 
spirit  of  the  slain  man,  while  the  settlement  by 
means  of  a  fine  is  obviously  treated  as  a  matter  in 
which  the  living  only  are  concerned.  And  this 
is  in  harmony  with  the  general  view,  which  the 
Homeric  poemg  present  to  vs.  of  the  state  of  the 
dead,  where  tne  blood<fend  la  animat-ed  by  a 
desire  to  appease  the  dead  man's  spirit,  the  latter 
is  conceived  as  a  powerful  being  bent  on  reveiige, 
able  and  also  ready  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 
kinsman  who  neglects  his  interests.  Bnt  the  faith 
described  in  Homer  is  of  a  different  order.  Its 
dead  are  strengthless  beings,  ineffectual  shadows 
of  tiie  living.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  was  not  the  oldest  Greek  faith. 
Even  in  Homer  we  meet  onoe  and  again  with 
what  seem  to  be  outcrops  from  an  earlier  stratum 
of  belief.  Thus  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  {R. 
xxiii.  138 ff.),  the  hair  which  Achilles  lays  in  his 
dead  friend's  hand,  the  jars  of  honey  ana  oU,  the 
slaughter  of  beasts  and  captxTes,  and  the  boming 
of  these  together  with  the  corpse,  the  ni^t-long 
pouring  of  wine  upon  the  earth,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  call  to  Patrodus,  together  with  many 
other  features  of  the  story,  all  point  to  a  vivid 
belief  in  the  reality  and  nearness  of  the  departed 
spirit  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  usual 
Homeric  representation ;  while,  as  Bohde  observes 
(PjycAs*,  17),  the  whole  series  of  offerings  be- 
longs ratirely  to  the  class  which  we  may  regard 
as  oldest,  ana  which  meets  ns  later  in  nomerons 
instances  of  Greek  ritual  observed  in  the  worship  of 
under-world  powers.  The  offerings  which,  in  Od. 
xi.  49  ff.  (the  '  Nekuia '),  Odysseus  promises  to  the 
departed  spirits  point  in  the  same  cUreotion.  Bnt, 
if  sneh  was  the  earliest  Greek  oonceptuon.  the 
deepest  ntotiTe  of  the  Uood-feud,  in  Uie  Homeric 
age  weakened  or  lost  sight  of,  may  well  have  been 
the  slain  man's  demand  for  vengeance.  And  that 
this  was  actually  the  case  is  indirectly  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  Homer  the  consequences  seem  to 
be  the  same  for  unintentional  as  for  intentional 
homicide.  The  equalization  of  these  two,  says 
J.  H.  Lipsius  {Das  attiaeke  Beeit  und  Xeehtaver- 
fahren.  Introduction,  p.  7),  affords  clear  proof  that 
the  fundamental  aim  of  the  blood-feud  was  not 
punitive  justice,  but  satisfaction  to  the  slain, 

3.  Cbutuc  ftge.— When  now  we  tnm  to  the 


classic  ace,  this  aspect  of  the  blood-fend  occupies 
the  forefront  of  the  pictura  Vengeance  on  the 
homicide  is  primariljr  reparation  offered  to  the 
dead,  and  as  such  it  ia  a  religions  act. 

(1)  Poetry. — In  JEachyln^  JSumenidet,  Orestes  is 
pursued  by  no  earthly  avenger  Idood,  hut  by 
the  Erinyes  who  are  representatives  at  once  oS 
the  dead  and  of  the  old  religions  order.  At  first, 
in  all  probability,  the^  were  nothing  bnt  offended 
ghosts,  the  angry  spirits  of  the  slain,  and  hints 
of  this  ori^nal  character  are  to  be  found  in 
iEschylns  (of.  e.ff.  J.  E.  Harrison,  Frolegamma  to 
the  Study  of  Ortek  Btligion,  p.  223fl:}.  In  the 
main,  however,  as  seen  in  his  pages,  they  are 
rather  the  peisMiified  curses  that  attend  tiie 
shedding  of  Idndred  blood.  The  personality  of 
the  slam  is  merged  in  that  of  toe  malignant 
demons  who  act  as  the  ministers  of  his  revenge. 
The  same  natorai  shifting  of  ideas,  and  the  same 
fnnduiental  conception  m  the  slain  man's  eandty, 
are  seen  in  the  use  of  the  word  wporr^cuot,  which 
in  the  sense  of  an  aven^ng  power  is  applied  by 
the  orator  Anciphon  at  one  time  to  the  dead  man  s 
spirit,  at  another  to  bis  ghostly  champion,  as  in 
toe  phrase  i  xparrp&raun  roC  iroBwivroi  {Tetr.  3, 
(3,  8).  Sometimes,  as  in  Sophocles  {Traeh.  1202}  or 
Euripides  {Iphig.  in  T.  778),  the  outraged  spirit  is 
described  by  the  epithet  dpdtotf  a  dealer  of  curses. 

{^2)  SUtory. — So  far  we  have  been  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  fancies  of  poeta.  But  the  same 
view  of  a  slain  man's  enmity,  and  of  his  satisfoc- 
tion  as  a  religions  act,  is  met  with  when  we  tnm 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  courts  and  examine  the 
developments  of  the  blood-feud  in  historic  times. 
When  the  clan  develops  into  the  State,  the  blood- 
fend  inevitably  passes  under  its  control  and  is 
r^nlated  in  aooordance  with  its  interests.  Greece 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  evidence 
of  laws  relating  to  homicide  in  various  Greek  States. 
But  while  in  the  case  of  other  States  our  informa- 
tion is  only  fragmentary,  the  procedure  at  Athens, 
though  obscure  in  some  points,  is  illustrated  by 
eopions  Tefexoices.  especially  in  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  the  Attic  orators.  To  enter  at  aU  fnlly  into 
the  Attic  process  would  earn-  ns  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  article.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  its 
salient  points.  In  the  first  place,  the  l^al  prooen 
meant  a  mitigation  of  the  unreasoning  vengeance 
of  Uie  primitive  blood-fend.  We  have  seen  that 
orighuQy  the  dronnutanoes  whidi  led  to  homicide 
were  inunatorial.  Its  law  is  sufficiently  expressed 
in  what  the  choms  in  iGsohylos  {C&oeph.  ZIOB.) 
characterize  as  *  a  thrice  hoary  sayinu  :  *  Blood- 
stroke  for  blood-stroke  most  be  paid.  Doer  of 
wrong  mnst  suffer.'  But  from  time  immemorial 
Athens  had  separate  oouxts  fta  tiie  trial  of  wilful 
murder,  of  accidental,  and  of  justifiable  hnnuade. 
The  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  murder  in  the  strict 
sense  was  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus,  which 
exercised  that  function  right  onwuds  from  the 
time  of  Solon,  or,  according  to  others  {s.ff.  C.  W.  C. 
Oman,  Sist.  of  Greece,^.  Ill),  from  the  dawn  of 
the  Athenian  constitution.  Furthermore,  a  law 
of  Draco  (c  620  B.C.)  enacted  that  vengeance  in 
certain  cases,  including  adultery,  should  not  be 
followed  1^  a  legal  penalty  (Panaan.  iz.  xxxvL  8). 
Bnt  if  from  one  point  of  view  the  law  mitigated, 
from  another  it  restored,  the  rigour  of  the  ancient 
blood-fend.  It  did  so  b^  forbidding  the  rotHi,  or 
money  settlement,  of  which  we  have  seen  examples 
in  the  lazer  practice  of  the  Homeric  age  (cL 
Demosth.  Arutocrat.  28).  This  is  by  no  means 
iJways  tiie  case  when  blood-revenge  passes  out  of 
the  hands  of  private  persons  (cf.  6.g.  Grote,  Hitt. 
of  Greece,  i  484).  It  might,  indeed,  be  thought 
that  this  strictness  in  the  Attic  law  was  due  to  the 
supposed  interest  of  the  State,  bnt  the  tme  ex- 
planatitHi  is  doabUess  to  be  found  in  the  view 
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advanced  by  Bohde,  among  others,  that  the  State 
regulated  the  murder  Boits  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
family  Uood-fend,  and  thai  its  chief  object  was  the 
aatiauetioiit  not  of  the  State,  but  of  the  invinble 
powers.  These  podtaon*  we  ahall  now  proceed  to 
UloBtrate. 

That  the  State  prooess  crew  oat  of  the  blood- 
feud  is  first  of  all  indicated  oy  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  nearest  rdatives  of  the  murdered  man,  and 
onJj  ia  spedal  cases  more  distant  kinnnen,  on 
whom  dev<dTed  both  the  right  and  the  obligation 
to  prosecute.  It  was  a  duty  for  whose  necleot  in 
the  case  of  wilful  murder  a  man  mi^t  be  himself 
arraigned  br  a  fellow-citizeQ  [G.  F.  Schumann, 
Antiq.  of  Grteee,  p.  471,  Eng.  tr.).  And  thia 
natunlly  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  duty  to 
proeecnte  was  retarded  as  also  a  dnt^  to  the  dead, 
and  thus  as  a  religions  duty,  the  n^ieot  of  which 
brought  pol]nti<m  apon  the  State  and  inTolved  the 
risk  of  dearths  and  other  calamities.  For  we 
have  in  the  next  place  to  note  that  the  thought  of 
the  murdered  man's  vengefol  spirit,  and  of  other 
ghostly  powers  who  jealoaslj^  watched  over  lua 
interest,  was  a  liring  force  in  Athens  even  in 
historical  times,  shaping  the  course  of  juatioe,  and 
moving  the  ordinary  man  to  superstitiona  fear. 
To  take  the  latter  point  first,  the  thought  of  the 
dMd  spirit's  claim  was  a  force  to  which  the  orator 
knew  how  to  appeal  in  capital  triala.^  So  the 
relatives  are  said  by  Antiphon  pmfita  rafre^n-t, 
'to  succour  the  dead'  (Or.  i.  81 ;  Tetr.  1,  j3,  13), 
and  sentence  on  the  murderer  is  described  by 
bim  as  nuapUt  iSun)$iwnf  *Tei^;eance  to  the 
wrtmged '  {Or.  v.  58,  vL  6).  ui  one  of  his  speeches, 
composed  for  a  fictitious  ease,  he  makes  his  clients 
address  the  jnry:  drrt  ro8  ToSimi  Hi9iHirr^» 
ifuw,  'we  implore  yon  on  behalf  of  the  dead' 
(Tetr.  3,  7,  7).  In  the  next  place  the  sense  of  a 
religions  du^  to  the  dead  is  apparent  in  the 
sevttal  steps  of  the  judicial  proceanre.  It  ia  the 
archon-baalens  who  preudes  at  the  trial  for 
homicide,  the  magistrate  who  inherited  the  pecu- 
liarly religious  duties  of  the  kingship ;  agam,  at 
the  outset  of  the  process,  both  patties  have  to 
swear  by  the  Erinyes  and  other  under -world 
powers  to  the  justice  of  their  cause.  And  lastly, 
we  may  note  the  procedure  enjoined  by  law  in  the 
case  01  one  condemned  to  temporary  exile  for  an 
act  of  unpremeditated  homicide.  When  the  period 
of  his  exile  had  elapsed,  and  when  he  bad  been 
formally  reconciled  to  the  relatives  of  the  slain, 
he  had  still  to  undergo  a  ritual  purification  from 
the  stain  of  bloodshM  ere  he  could  share  in  the 
worship  either  of  the  Stato  or  of  the  famil;^,  and 
he  had  to  make  expiatory  ofierings  to  tiie  spirit  of 
tiiedead. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  conceptions  here  re- 
garded as  underlying  tiie  blood-fend,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  the  earliest  Greek  age  and 
which  are  clearly  reflected  in  classic  times,  con- 
trast aharplj  with  the  picture  of  the  Homeric 
age  which  lies  between.  The  problem  ^presented 
m  this  contrast  can  scaroal/  be  ignored  m  dealing 
with  the  blood-feodf  but  it  is  one  on  which  we  can 
here  tmlr  touch.  It  can  probably  be  best  ex- 
pluned  oy  the  componto  racial  elements  that 
went  to  the  making  of  the  Greek  nation.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  be  supposed  that  the  feebler  conception 
of  the  spirit-world  reflected  in  Homer's  pages,  and 
the  mam  imtroabled  gladness  in  lifiL  were  an 
actual  feature  of  the  age  in  which  he  uved.  Bat 
tiiey  were  the  characteristics  of  a  conquering 
Acbsan  stock,  and  not  of  the  earlier  population. 
The  latter,  who  had  no  great  poets  to  express  the 
spirit  of  their  religion,  still  clung  to  their  local 
cults,  and  thought  of  the  dead  as  mysterious 

eiwers.  able  to  bless  or  curse  the  living.  Eren 
omer,  as  already  seen,  is  not  without  trace  of 


this  earlier  belief.  A  similar  hint  may  be  found 
in  Henodf  whose  '  daem<ais '  are  the  souls  of  the 
men  who  lived  in  the  earliest  or  golden  age 
( WorkaandDav$,  121).  And  Porphyry  {de  Abt^ 
4.  22)  records  bow  Draco  enjoined  the  Athenians 
to  honour  the  dead  heroes  of  their  country  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  their  fathers.  The  old  faith 
never  died,  and  at  last,  owing  especially  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  its  gloomier  views 
about  we  under  world  became,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  dominant  force  in  religion,  and  helped  to  shi^ 
judicial  procedure. 

There  was,  indeed,  in  Greek  reli^on  another  and 
very  difierent  world  from  this,  a  realm  of  serene 

6ie^,  radiant  with  images  of  Uie  Olympian  gods, 
ittt  beneath  it,  in  an  opposition  which  psganism 
could  not  fully  overcome,  was  a  world  of  gloom  and 
misgiving,  hannted  by  tiie  thought  of  evil,  and  of 
powers  whose  law  was  justice  untempered  with 
mercy.  Of  that  world  the  study  of  the  Dlood -feud, 
and  of  its  reflexion  in  the  thought  and  practice  of 
the  elasdo  age,  afihrds  ns  ImpressiTe  examples. 

mmuTDKs.— W.  RobartMQ  Snitb,  ffiuftto  and  JTartiSM 
tesor^  JraMiiS>.10(n.iip.afl.,  6ef. ;  art.  'QtwI'hiJSfDfaiid 
EBi  I  A.  H.  Post,  Famt^anmht,  IStM,  pp.  118-ue ;  K.  P.  Her 
aMiaitUkTbwJtd.griMh.  AntiqttitdUnf,\m,  Ttd.  L  uet.QB: 
G.  F.  Sch&nuui,  OritA.  AtUrthOmtr*  (bv  J.  H.  Updiu,  1807, 

geOBfl.};  Grote,  Sttt.  </  Oneee,  cf.  vdc  L  IL  tv. :  Mder- 
ehSmuin-LOitliu,  DtratttiOM  Pneen,  1887,  p.  8700. ;  J.  H. 
Upsltia,  Da*  ottiMh*  JUoU  u.  iMUnwr/oArvn,  1B06,  Inbrodu» 
tion:  G.Glot*, lASoMariUatla/amiludaiuUdrvaerimirul 
M  OrtM,  IDU ;  P.  WOntdky,  Vorgach,  d.  BmAU,  J^r^itt. 
ilMJU,  IMtt,  pt.  lit.  dLTL  'BIntnoh«,  AoOnge  dw  8tnfre«hU 
n.  dM  PtoieaMa':  J.  Kohl«r,  Zw  Lthn  von  d.  Blvtraeht, 
1885;  S.  Herrlich,  VarhnOM  atgm  d.  LOm  naek 
attiteh.  JboUa,  1888  ;  ThoaisMn,  Lt  Dtvtt  pAioZ  d»  Is 
rtpuNwtM  <UAMf«HU,187«;  B.  Robde,  P»feMi.lS08i  Bich* 
ho£^  iU  £It((nuA<  M  d.  OrUehm,  1^8 ;  R.  O.  MUller. 
AtaA.  Bvm,  pp.  MS.,  180B. ;  Jtne  B.  Humon,  Avba.  to 
UU  Study  ^Gntk  Ita^iofA  1006;  Oreek  litonWe,  op. 

tbsAtasonton:  I.  FrBUBHS. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Hindn).— Indian  legialation 
had  early  reached  the  stage  in  which  the  right  oi 
private  war,  and  oUigations  arirang  from  tiie 
blood  tie  everywhere  recognized  among  the  Ten- 
tonic  tribes,  had  been  superseded  by  the  view  that 
repression  of  murder  and  violence  was  a  function 
of  the  State.  The  peace -preserving  power  of 
the  king  had  become  predominant^  and  we  have 
to  go  back  to  Vedic  hteratnre  if  we  wonld  meet 
with  some  slieht  traces  of  the  vfergeld,  or  oompoei* 
tion,  once  paid  as  a  compensation  lor  manslauAter 
to  the  relatives  of  the  victim.  It  appears  that  a 
hundred  cows  were  considered  in  Vedic  times  the 
ordinary  amount  of  the  loergdd  to  be  paid  for 
killing  a  man.  The  somewlutt  obscure  nints  in 
the  "^dic  Sa^UiUHt  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
more  explicit  statements  contained  in  the  Dhaaima- 
autrcu  of  Baudh&yana  and  Xpastamba,  whne  the 
fines  to  be  paid  for  manslaughter  are  declared  to 
have  the  removal  of  hoetihty  for  their  object. 
Cows  and  other  cattle  were,  no  doubt,  the  earliest 
kind  of  money  in  India,  and  the  payment  of  a 
hundred  cows  for  manslaughter  corresponds  to  the 
Inide-piioe,  whidi  likewise  consists  of  a  hundred 
cows.  Gradually,  as  the  priesUy  influence  made 
itself  more  felt,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
family  came  to  be  converted  into  a  money  present 
to  the  Brahmans.  Ttiis  is  the  standpoint  of  the 
more  recent  lawbooks  of  Mann,  Yft^fiavalkya,  and 
others.  At  the  same  time,  the  kings  took  oog- 
nizanoe  all  crimes  committed  in  their  kingdoms. 
Pnni^unent  was  personified  as  the  jooteotor  of  all 
creatures,  formed  of  Brahnum's  glory  (Mann,  rii. 
14),  and  that  Idne  only  was  said  to  attain  to  ^tara- 
dise  in  whose  dominion  there  existed  neither 
murderer  nor  thief  nor  other  offender  ( Vimu,  v. 
196).  Nevertheless,  tiie  ancient  custom  of  blood- 
levenge  did  not  become  entirely  extinct,  and  various 
instances  of  it  are  recorded  down  to  comparatively 
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leoent  times.  Thus  in  Eolhapur,  before  it  came 
under  British  toperintendence,  murderers  were 
aometime«  compelled  to  make  oompensatioQ  to  the 
family  of  the  victim.  Land  thus  eiveo  in  oom- 
pensation  was  called  kkunkai.  In  K&thi&wftr, 
Tarioos  forms  of  blood-revenge  were  known  to 
occur  even  in  the  19th  cent. ;  e.a.  the  avenger 
abandoned  the  village  and  acted  in  a  hosule 
manner  against  the  whole  community  [boAarvatia). 
In  R&jpatftoa,  Prince  Jait  Sing  received  26  bighd* 
of  land  as  a  compensation,  called  moond-kati 
(blood-mmev},  for  the  morder  of  some  of  his 
KAipats.  A  landed  proprietor  in  Mewftr,  whose 
fatoer  had  been  moxdered,  was  given  five  Tillages 
belonnng  to  the  rooiderer.  The  InhaUtaoits  of 
certain  wrder  Districts  in  Gajarftt,  between  whom 
and  their  neighbonrs  in  RAjputftna  an  nnceasing 
feud  raged,  nsed  to  have  from  time  to  time  peace- 
able meetings  with  the  latter,  when  the  number  of 
peiwnu  killm,  women  Iddnapped,  and  oattle  lifted 
on  both  sides,  was  asoertainea,  and  a  compensation 
in  mon^  paid  for  the  surpluB     the  other  party. 

LmuTttms.— Roth,  'WemU  Im  Ttdft,'  in  ZDMG  xH.  C7V 
679:  Btthler.  'Dm  wsmla  in  Indien,'  in  Futgnm  on  JL  l^ 
iMA,  Stuttgart,  1888:  BmAay  OauttMr,  tUL  3S5,  SS«,  zxIt. 
W;Jo^,A«eUiind.Sftl*,8lnuri>urgv  1800,1 44;  Sir  R.  West, 
*Tfa6  OiuuimI  Iaw  Mid  Prooedur*  M  tiw  Andmt Hindiu,'  In 
IfUU  Jfiwttibw,  WasUaiiNtw,  18B&  J.  JOLLT. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Muslim).— Among  tlie  Arab^ 
as  among  the  other  Semitic  raoas,  tiie  blood-feud 
iqawad],  retaliation  {giidi),  vengeance  {thdr),  is 
a  general  institution.  Atieetea  by  [>re-Isl&mic 
documents,  confirmed  the  Qnr'&n  (li.  173  and 
iv.  94),  and  codified  by  the  jurists,  it  is  a  living 
custom  among  the  Bedawln,  and  is  practised  in 
its  primitive  Uxm.  We  get  tlUs  informatioa  from 
the  observations  collected  in  Syria  by  several 
authors,  especially  Burckhardt  and  Jaussen ;  and 
it  is  to  them  that  we  moat  go  to  study  our 
subject.  In  the  written  Maslim  law  the  olood- 
fend  is  only  a  chapter  of  criminal  law. 

A  man  is  killed ;  he  must  be  avenged.  At  first, 
it  seems  to  be  for  religions  reasons:  a  human  being 
who  has  died  without  having  accompli^ed,  in 
peace  or  war,  certain  rites  of  passage,  coald  never 
find  peace  in  the  grave;  the  dead  man's  blood 
'  cries,'  in  the  form  of  an  owl  which  disturbs  the 
repose  of  his  family,  and  which  cannot  be  appeased 
except  by  another  s  blood.  Then  it  seems  also  for 
economic  reascms :  the  fanuly  and  tribe  <rf  1h»  dead 
man  are  weakened  in  compariMm  with  the  family 
and  tribe  of  the  murderer ;  the  injured  social  group 
demands  compensation. 

Sometimes  vengeance  is  immediate :  a  murder  is 
committed  in  an  encampment ;  it  is  known  who 
the  murderer  is;  the  men  rush  on  his  tents,  kill 
everybodr  they  meet,  slaughter  the  animals,  and 
bum  or  Eveak  everything  belonging  to  the  mur- 
derer. But  these  immediate  repriuis  are  often 
impossible,  and  then,  it  appears,  some  rites  which 
are  not  ver^  definitely  stated  take  place.  The 
nearest  relative  of  the  victim  dips  his  shirt-sleeve 
{r«den)  in  tJie  spilt  blood  and  hoists  it  up  at  the  top 
of  a  lance.  During  a  space  of  three  days  the 
avenger  has  no  communication  with  anybody.  The 
pre-Islftmio  heroes  nsed  to  subject  themselves  to 
various  tabus  at  this  time:  Imru'I  Qais  took  an 
oath  to  drink  no  wine,  to  eat  no  food,  neither  to 
wash  nor  to  anoint  bia  head,  and  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  women,  until  the  day  when  his  vengeance 
would  be  complete.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
this  was  not  futogetber  a  voluntary  tabu,  because 
Duraid  ibn  as-Sama  acted  in  the  very  same  way. 

Vengeance  is  taken,  as  a  rule,  by  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  victim  ;  but  all  the  male  members 
of  his  family  to  the  fifth  generation  have  the  right 
of  vengeance  on  the  munurer  and  his  relativeB  to 
the  fif Ui  genention. 


The  murderer,  however,  obtains  the  protection  of 
his  tribe  ot  of  an  influential  ahaikh ;  and  if  the 
family  of  the  victim,  supported  by  their  tribe, 
follow  up  their  vengeance,  they  become  involved  in 
an  everlaisting  war,  made  up  of  isolated  murders  and 
renewed  vengeance.  It  is  not  often  that  a  murderer 
Is  left  alone  at  tiie  men^  of  his  enemies.  Some- 
times, however,  a  thaUch  will  refuse  to  protect  a  man 
whose  repeated  assassinations  are  an  annoyance 
to  the  tnbe,  or  who  has  committed  a  murder  in 
dishonourable  circumstances.  In  such  cases,  the 
ahaikh  makes  proclamation  through  tiie  whole 
tribe  that  he  '  shakes  his  numtle '  {MtU  'ahatih) 
i^ainst  him.  The  outlaw  may  thai  oe  slain  witli 
impunity  by  any  one,  even  by  a  member  of  his  own 
tribe.  Sometimes  a  Bedawl  proclaims  the  injirai 
'abatih  on  himself.  He  makes  a  tour  through  the 
whole  tribe  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  and  a  white 
flag  flying  from  the  top  of  it.  Detennined  to 
avenge  himself  for  a  personal  injoiy  by  a  mvxder, 
he  is  trying  in  this  way  to  take  measures  b^ore- 
hand  to  restrict  the  consequences  of  his  action  to 
his  own  head. 

As  a  rule,  the  murderer,  being  protected  by  his 
tribe,  escapes  the  immediate  vengeance  of  the 
family  of  his  victim  ;  but  he  remains  none  the  less 
under  a  constant  dread  of  it,  which  disturbs  tiie 
life  of  his  tribe  ss  well  as  his  own.  After  a  few 
weeks,  he  sends  a  representative  to  the  victim's 
family  to  make  proposals.  These  are  rejectedt 
because  t^e  family  are  in  honour  bound  to  get  the 
blood  that  is  to  satisfy  the  dead.  Some  months 
pass.  The  two  tribes  are  tired  of  a  situation  that 
trammels  all  their  social  relations.  An  interview 
is  arranged  in  the  ahaikh'a  tent,  at  which  the  repre- 
sentative (trati/)  of  the  murderer  appears  in  eupj^' 
cation  before  the  principal  family-chiefe.  On  nis 
knees,  he  avows  three  times  that  ne  has  the  victim 
*  at  his  house.*  Then  the  victim's  nearest  relative 
declares  himself  ready  to  make  peaoe,  but  only  on 
condition  of  receiving  an  enormous  ransom  (aij/a) 
of  young  girls,  camels,  mares,  sheep,  money,  arms, 
etc  The  wakit  consents  to  everything,  no  matter 
how  exaggerated  and  impossible  of  fiufilment  the 
conditions  enumerated  by  the  arengw  may  be. 
Then  the  ahaikh  intervenes,  and,  calling  on  the 
names  of  various  intercessors,  asks  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  different  elemente  of  the  diya  in  suc- 
cession ;  the  avenger  consento  to  this  more  or 
less  generously,  ai3  peace  is  concluded.  Pardon 
('o/u)  is,  so  to  speak,  exchanged  for  the  diya.  In 
certain  tribes  the  diva  always  includes  two  young 
girls  of  the  mnrderers  family  or  tribe ;  the  avenger 
Keeps  them  to  himself,  or  gets  them  married  at 
will.  Lastly,  peace  is  guaranteed  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  two  hostages  for  each  side,  and  a 
white  Oaa  is  hmsted  on  a  stick.  Sometimes  thcv 
proceed  U>  a  final  ceremony  of  burying  the  blood. 
When  the  family  of  the  murderer  are  unable  to 
pay  the  diya,  they  go  into  voluntary  exile. 

The  amount  of  the  diya  is  not  usually  the  object 
of  discussion  except  between  tribes  who  live  in 
close  relations  of  kinship,  or,  at  least,  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  others  there  is  a  fixed  amount  (mudcbt). 
In  ancient  Arabia,  tbe  diya  of  a  free  man  was  a 
hundred  camels,  and  that  is  the  figure  adopted  1^ 
the  aunna ;  the  Itgal  writings  determine  the  lists 
of  beasts  to  be  chosen,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  customs.  For  this  mudda,  which,  in  prac- 
tice, can  be  applied  only  among  nomads,  has  been 
substituted  a  sum  of  lOW  or  12W  drachmas,  accord- 
ing to  the  country.  Some  people  have  preserved 
customary  muddaa  which  do  not  agree  with  the 
price  fixed  by  the  sunna :  one  allows  fifty  aheqt 
and  fifty  fiujuii ;  others,  a  thousand  piastres  along 
with  the  murderer's  weapon  and  some  sheepv  two 
or  three  hoadred  m^idi,  forty  oamels^  etc 

The  presoriptiims  of  the  Qur>in  <iL  17S),  tbe 
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meaning  of  which,  however,  is  difficnlt  to  settle, 
Banotioned  a  ecale  of  values  in  accordance  with  the 
social  importance  of  the  victims — freemen,  slaves, 
or  infideu.  Is  it  possible  that  Imru'l  Qais,  when 
cUiming  a  bandied  human  lives  for  hu  father's 
hlood,  was  conformine  to  an  old  mudda  binding  on 
chiefs  ?  The  mvdda  tot  a  woman  waa  fixed  by  the 
nmna  at  half  of  what  was  due  for  a  man  of  the 
same  social  status.  The  Bed  awl  tribes  of  Syria, 
on  the  contrary,  fix  the  mudda  for  a  woman  at 
four  times  that  for  a  man:  eight  girls  or  tiieir 
dowry,  or  six^  ounels.  For  a  pregnant  woman, 
tiin'  add  to  her  own  diva  the  diya  of  the  child. 

llie  governments  and  jariste  have  set  themselvee 
to  give  a  character  of  pnblio  right  to  private  ven- 
geance. The  penaltifis  are  pronounced  oy  a  magis* 
trate,  according  to  written  rules,  in  solemn  forms 
M  procedure  in  which  the  witnessing  plays  a  pre* 
pondeimting  pazt.  Sentestoes  are  exeonted  1^ 
pnUio  muthonbr. 

The  modes  of  action  are  the  same  in  the  retalia- 
tion for  wounds.  This  consists  in  inflioting  a  wound 
on  the  criminal  identical  with  the  wound  he  gave 
hia  victim.  But  here  again  the  diya  comes  in ; 
and  the  application  by  competent  antbority  of  the 
physical  penalty  or  the  mtniOT-fine  la  one  of  tiM 
most  important  matters  of  Arab  criminal  law. 

LnasATnuL— JatMsen,  Covtitmta  <Ut  Anbtt  au  pan  d» 
Moob,  Pftris,  IMS,  pp.  380-282;  G.  Jftcob,  SUanMaohM 
ANhtAiraMitA  Boiui,  1897;  J.  L.  Bnrckbardt.  jr«<w  on 
MohAw  and  WaJubya,  London,  1880^  H.  148-U7. 

GAUDBFBOT-DKlIOHBYiraa 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Roman).— Hiat  Uood-feod 
existed  in  primitive  times  In  Italy  as  elsewhere  is 
ontain  botn  from  analogy  and  from  actual  traces, 
but  the  latter  are  s<«nty  compared  with  those  foand 
amonf^t  the  Greeks.  The  reason  lies  in  the  com- 
paratively modem  character  of  Roman  civilization 
when  it  emerges  into  the  light  of  history.  Roman 
history  is  illustrated  by  no  sndi  authentic  picture 
of  a  primitive  a^e  as  is  contained  in  Homer,  And 
when  we  turn  to  the  arrangements  of  Roman  law, 
we  find  little  or  no  such  reflexion  of  primitive 
ideas  relating  to  the  blood.feud  as  in  the  law- 
courts  of  Athens,  fint  both  in  law  and  tradition 
the  traces,  if  not  very  abundant,  are  clear. 

The  legend  recorded  by  Plntarch  {Rom.  23,  24) 
about  Titus  Tatins  and  the  envoys  from  Lauren* 
turn  points  unmistakably  to  the  usage  in  question. 
Friends  and  kinsmen  of  Tatins  slew  the  envoys 
when  on  their  way  to  the  kin^ ;  and,  on  his  refus- 
ing to  deliver  up  the  colpnto,  he  waa  himself 
killed  by  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  men. 
Soon  afterwards  the  gods  punished  both  Rome 
and  Laurentum  with  a  plague,  which  was  stayed 
only  when  the  mniderara  on  both  aidea  were  snr- 
Tendered  and  punished.  The  last  statement  sug- 
gests a  public,  indeed  a  1^1  execution,  so  that 
we  may  agree  with  the  verdict  of  Mommsen  (Rom, 
Hiat.  1  168):  'This  story  looks  very  like  a 
historical  version  of  the  abohtlon  of  blood-revenge.' 

Another  echo  of  the  blood-feud  comes  to  us  in 
the  tradition  that  Nnma  enjoined  the  olfering  of  a 
ram  (doubtless  through  the  kinsmen  to  the  manea 
of  tlie  slain)  in  cases  of  involuntary  homicide. 
What  Prof.  Muirhead  {EBi*  xx.  6806)  calls  'a 
re-enaotment  in  illustrative  language '  of  the  same 
law  appears  in  the  words  which,  according  to 
Cicero,  occurred  in  the  XIL  Tables,  *si  telum 
manu  fngit  magis  qnam  jecit,  arietem  subicito.' 
Tn  this  case  the  object  dearly  is  to  stay  a  legal 
proeecation ;  but  the  original  object  of  sach  a  law, 
and  that  as  late  perhaps  as  the  time  of  Numa, 
must  have  been  to  impose  a  limit  on  the  blood- feud 
in  the  case  of  accidental  homicide,  while  still  in 
the  case  of  wilful  murder  suffering  it  to  proceed 
unchecked  (EBr*,  loe.  cit.).  But  a  more  direct  re- 
miniaomce  of  the  blood-fend  is  to  be  found  in  the 


part  which  the  kinsman  of  a  slain  man  was  ex- 
pected to  take  in  the  prosecution  of  the  murderer. 
Bo  stringent  was  the  obligation  to  institute  the 
tiial,  that  failure  to  do  so  disqualified  a  man  fron^ 
inheriting  any  of  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
Thus  in  Rome  as  in  Athens,  the  judicial  procedure 
reflects  the  family  aspect  of  the  original  blood-feud. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  legal  treatment  of  homicide 
showed  how  completely  among  the  Romans  the 
claim  of  the  State  superseded  that  of  the  family 
to  execute  justice  on  the  oriminaL  For  homicide 
was  dealt  with,  and  that  even  earlier  than  the 
XII.  Table^  as  a  breaoh  of  what  the  jurists  called 
the  public  law,  which  dealt  witii  offences  againat 
the  State,  while  the  private  law  dealt  wiUi  matters 
directiy  ajSecting  the  interest  of  individnala. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  earliest  meaning 
of  the  word  poena.  It  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
vMi^,  and  ooouiB  in  a  rimilar  sense  in  the  XXI. 
TaUes  in  the  sentence  *si  ininriam  faxit  alteri, 
viginti  qninque  aeris  poenae  sunto.'  Potna  ia  here 
the  equivalent  in  money  of  the  revenge  sought  for, 
and  it  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  existence 
in  earlier  times  of  a  manner  of  setUinK  the  blood- 
fend  such  as  was  customary  in  the  Homeric  age. 
That  snch  a  custom  waa  also  familiar  to  Uie 
Italiana  is  from  the  nature  of  the  ease  probable, 
but  is  not  supported  hy  the  uae  of  the  word  poena, 
which  is  simply  borrowed  frmn  the  Greek  m  the 
general  sense  of  compensation.  Moreover,  the 
passage  in  the  XII.  Tables  refers  to  compensation 
for  personal  injury,  and  has  therefore  no  connexion 
with  the  Uood-fend  (for  an  interesting  account  of 
the  relation  between  poena  and  *w4  see  Karlowa, 
RSm.  RecJUsgMchiehte,  il  790). 

ImRATDia.— J.  Mnlrhead,  wt  '  Romao  Iaw,'  In  BBr*  xx. 
aOB;  Th.  MoauDMD,  Uiti.  Rrnnt,  1868-7S,  cm.  v«l.  L, 
iUtm.  Strafnekt,  18M,  uid  Zvm  dUMtm  SlrofyveU  air  Kuttur" 
oUtar,  1006 ;  CUrk,  Sartf  Roman  Law:  SmoI  fimieO,  Olti 
O.  Karlowa,  ROm,  Rtehttgtoh.  1901,  U.  700. 

I.  F.  BUSSB. 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Semitic).— The  feeling  of  kin- 
ship is  the  basis  of  the  tribal  system  of  primitive 
Semitic  aocieties;  kinsmen  are  really  'brothers* 
throuffh  their  paxticipation  in  a  common  blood, 
and  this  social  bond  is  enforced  by  the  law  of 
Uood-revenge.  Tribal  blood  has  fallen  to  the 
earth  with  the  killing  of  a  member  of  the  group. 
The  necessity  for  revenge  arises  when  any  member 
has  perished  at  the  band  of  one  of  another  group ; 
the  sanctity  of  its  Uood  has  been  invaded  thereby. 
On  the  otner  hand,  if  one  kinsman  has  fJain 
another,  it  is  not  cause  for  blood-revenge  ;  either 
he  is  outlawed,  as  Cain  (6n  4""^)  from  his  kin 
(though  here  by  Jahweh),  or  is  put  to  death, 
originally  without  aheddingof  blood,  t^the  whole 
Idn,  tiiat  it  may  tid  itaelf  m  an  impious  member. 

The  onstom  was  douhfeleas  of  a  reUgions  char- 
aoter.  Its  persistence  may  be  taken  to  support 
this.  The  members  are  one  Idn  with  their  god ; 
they  are  of  his  blood.  His  rights  are  viouited 
therefore  by  the  murder  of  one  of  their  number, 
and  he  requires  of  them  that  they  seek  vengeance, 
on  pain  ot  his  dhqileaaure  and  consequent  with- 
drawal from  communion  with  them,  as  signs  of 
whidi  they  would  interpret  any  physical  calami- 
ties tiiat  might  befall  tnem.  It  is  a  sacred  duty 
a  man  may  not  renounce.  The  voice  of  blood,  too, 
cries  out  from  the  ground  for  vengeance.  There 
is  a  familiar  idea  in  Arab  poetry  that  his  spirit  in 
the  shape  of  a  bird  rises  from  the  head  of  the  un- 
avenged and  cries,  *  Crive  me  to  drink  *  (viz.  blood). 

Only  tribal  life  offers  the  necessary  conditions 
for  blood-revenge:  (1)  the  solidarity  of  the  tribe 
or  family  (a  larger  group  than  with  us,  which  is 
explained  later),  in  which  each  individual  is  an- 
swerable for  the  other ;  and  (2)  the  autonomy  of 
the  tribe. 

The  religious  motive  is  not  always  present,  but 
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eiprit  de  corj>»  is  00  real  that  tribal  honour  is 
always  alert  in  pursnit  of  vengeance.  In  many 
instuices  the  slain  man's  kin  retaliated  till  a 
nuuiifold  vmgeanee  vas  obtained.  The  Song  of 
Lamech  (Gn  l"*),  that  if  Cain  be  avengod  serai 
times  Lamech  shall  be  avenged  seventy-seven 
times,  may  be  taken  as  showing  that  the  vendetta 
did  not  always  stop  at  the  peiaon  of  the  mur- 
derer. Bat  the  ^indple  of  Uood-feod  is  *a  life 
for  a  life.' 

A  person  who  has  shed  other  than  Idn-Uood  is 
not  at  all  regarded  as  impions,  for  only  the  Mood 
of  kin  is  sacried.  He  has  involved  all  nis  kinsmen 
in  the  consequences ;  bnt  they,  if  possessed  of  true 
tribal  instinct,  will  not  yield  nim  np  to  the 
avenger.  Any  member  of  the  aggrieved  gronp 
may  retaliate  upon  any  member  of  the  other, 
and  satisf action  be  obtained.  But  soob  snmniary 
jusdee  does  not  always  conclude  the  matter,  and 
retaliation  may  follow  retaliation  indefinitely. 

I.  Responsibility  within  a  narrower  circle. — 
The  familv,  not  in  the  minor  dimenmons  that 
obtain  with  na,  bnt  embracing  all  the  descendants 
of  a  gTMt-great-grandfather,  early  began  to  enter 
as  a  unit  into  the  reckoning,  and  family  feeling, 
which  eventually  affected  the  stmotnre  01  Seminc 
Bocdety,  and  gave  it  a  set  towards  disintegration, 
assumed  a  first  importance.  Blood-revenge  now 
becomes  primarily  the  oonoem  of  the  family,  so 
that  the  nearest  relative  is  he  who  should  under- 
take it :  the  gffU,  therefore,  in  Israel.  Among  the 
Arabs  the  toother  and  the  eon  in  almost  equal 
measure  were  obliged  to  avenge.  The  tribe  {hayy) 
nsnally.  however,  in  its  narrower  sense  of  an 
aggregate  of  families  that  move  en  Hoc  from  place 
to  place  and  bear  the  same  name,  assumes  the 
duty  only  when  the  family  cannot  from  its  weak- 
ness obtain  vengeance.  Thu  intention  of  assert- 
ing the  honour  of  the  tribe  may  draw  into  the  field 
of  battle  the  manslayer's  toihie,  and  war  may  de- 
mand a  heavy  toll  of  live*.  The  passive  solidarity 
of  the  tribe  also  weakmed  before  this  narrower 
principle  of  relationship ;  the  avenger  preferred  to 
retaliate  upon  some  person  within  the  fifth  degree 
of  consanguinity — a  usage  still  in  foroe  among 
the  Bedawln.  Another  consequence  of  this  growth 
of  the  family-idea  mav  be  noted.  Cwtain  m  these 
smaller  social  unitB,  ly  reason  of  lutavery  or  for 
other  such  cause,  becune  a  kind  of  aristocracy, 
and  from  this  was  chosen  tJie  chief  of  the  tribe. 
Not  everr  life  was  held  to  be  compensation  for  one 
of  this  class ;  in  early  Arabia  '  a  nobleman  for  a 
nobleman '  was  the  rule. 

a.  Hodificatioot.  — (1)  PnaaeUon, — A  man  in 
fear  of  an  avenger  might  flee  ixa  pzoteotzon  to  a 
monber  or  the  chief  of  another  Mbe.  Moses, 
•.g.t  found  refuge  with  Jethro  (Kx  S^^).  In 
Anma,  taking  food  or  drink  with  a  tribes- 
'nian,  or  even  by  pitching  his  tent  so  that  '  tent- 
rope  touches  ten^rope,'  the  fugitive  secures  for 
himself  his  pxiteotion,  and,  especially  in  earlier 
tinuB,  that  of  the  whole  tribe.  In  pre-Isl&mic 
times  this  relatlcmstup  between  protector  and  pro- 
tected varied :  it  might  be  temporary  or  perma- 
nent and  hereditary,  or  promise  might  be  made  to 
protect  against  a  definite  enemy,  or  all  his  ene- 
mies, or  against  death  itself,  if  the  stranger 
were  slain  while  under  his  protection,  the  host 
would  undertake  to  pay  blood^money  to  the  next- 
of-kin.  The  jar,  or  prot^gd,  ceases  to  be  under  any 
obligation  to  bis  own  tribe,  and  enjoys  the  same 
rights  as  any  member  of  that  to  wnich  he  is  now 
attached.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  a  tribe  that  it 
LB  always  able  to  defend  its  refugees ;  a  weaker, 
however,  under  fear  of  attack  from  a  stronger, 
may  refuse  to  admit  one  to  jvotection,  or  may 
refer  him  elsewhere.  Sometimes  the  protector 
claimed  the  right  to  dismiss  a  jidr  at  will 


(2)  Aaylvm. — In  Arabia  a  manslayer  was  un- 
molested by  his  pursuer  within  certain  sacred 
areas,  pre-eminenuy  the  haram  of  Mecca,  within 
the  t«n^  or  if  he  pixdied  ma  tent  over  the  grave  of 
an  ancestor.  In  ancient  Israel  the  altar  afibrded 
shelter  to  any  one  who  bad  died  blood,  but  by  the 
later  time  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  it  availed 
only  the  nnintentional  homicide.  Certain  dties 
of  refuge  were  provided  for  in  the  later  law-codes, 
and  these  also  are  further  distinguished  from  the 
asylums  of  the  Aiaha  in  that  they  secured  from 
violence  only,  and  not  from  jnstioe.  See  AsTLUx. 

{3}  Sol^  iwatoiu.— During  the  four  hdr  montiu 
blood-revenge  and  war  were  jnohildtea  hy  the 
Arabs. 

(4)  Oracle. — The  authority  of  the  oracle,  com- 
municated through  the  lot,  may  originally  have 
had  conmderable  influence.  That  of  Hubal  in 
Mecca  was  famous  ;  questions  requiring  ■  yes '  or 
'no'  might  be  settled,  and  it  might  uso  dedde 
who  was  to  undertake  vengeance. 

(6)  Oath. — Through  the  qcudma,  or  'oath  of 
purgation,'  among  the  Axabs  proof  was  supplied 
where  otherwise  none  could  be  offered.  Helpets, 
usually  fif^  in  number,  in  the  oath  must  swear 
to  the  innocence  of  one  aoouaed  of  murder,  or  to 
his  blocd-gniltineBB.  The  helpers  need  not  have 
been  eye-witnesses.  The  proper  application  of 
the  S'tudma,  however,  was  wnen  a  man  was  found 
slain.  The  nearest  community  had  to  swear  they 
were  not  the  murderers.  In  Israel  the  nearest  com- 
munity professed  its  innocence  through  its  elders, 
and  made  atonement  for  the  blood  which  had  beoi 
shed  laying  the  guilt  upon  an  animal  (Dt 
for  it  was  a  learfuT  thought  to  the  HcIkvw  that 
blood  should  ^  unavenged  (Job  18"). 

(6)  Blood-wit. — The  principle  of  commuting  tlie 
right  of  blood-revenge  oy  a  fine,  which  has  oeen 
recognized  by  many  peoples  (Greek  rot»-^,  Saxon 
wergeld),  has  not  been  universal  among  the 
Semitaa.  The  acceptance  of  a  sumwate  was 
forbidden  to  the  Hebrews  (Nn  35")— a  &et  whidi 
is  evidence  of  the  increasing  sense  of  praaonal 
worth  under  the  growing  social  order.  Arabs, 
with  a  fine  instinct  of  tnbal  honour,  reckoned  it 
dishonourable  to  compromise  in  any  degree  the 
blood  of  a  kinsman,  but  the  cfmBcionsneasof  weak- 
ness m^it  reoommend  such  a  course  to  a  tribes 
The  material  advantages  to  be  gained  by  its 
acceptance  also  exercised  some  influence.  Many 
tribes  required,  as  a  condition  of  such  oompromise, 
that  the  offenmr  or  a  near  relative  should  enter 
the  tent  of  the  avenger  and  place  his  life  at  his 
disposal,  t^us  acknowTe^ung  uie  latter's  abili^  to 
avenge  if  he  wished.  A  penon  <tf  r^mte,  mher 
an  ontdder  or  a  member  <u  one  oi  the  two  tnim 
seekintr  a  settiement,  may  be  called  in  to  arbi- 
trate, but  his  authority  is  tmlv  moreJ.  Certain 
tribes  had  a  fixed  tariff:  that  of  a  hundred  female 
camels  was  common,  is  still  in  force  among  some 
Bedawln,  and  was  renewed  by  the  WahhaUs. 
But  haggling  is  frequent.  The  vxrgeld  may  be 
paid  by  the  manslayer ;  bnt  often  it  exceeds  Ids 
resources,  and  his  near  relatives  or  his  friends  may 
contribute,  or  an  assessment  may  be  levied  on  the 
whole  tribe,  or  the  chief  may  bs  called  on ;  for, 
whereas  in  early  time  the  booty  was  divided 
equally,  a  fourth  came  to  be  set  aside  later  into  a 
land  of  State-treasury  under  him  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests,  the  support  of  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  payment  of  blood-money.  The 
recipients  were  the  nearest  relatives  of  toe  mur- 
dered man— the  brother  and  the  son,  theni^re, 
whose  duty  it  had  been  to  avenge  him.  If  a  jUr 
were  lolled,  his  relatives,  and  not  his  protector, 
received  the  wergeld. 

With  tiie  passage  from  nomadic  to  agrioultoial, 
settled  life,  local  connexion  heg^na  to  oust  genea- 
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loj^oal,  the  regional  groapiii^  gmdually  weakens 
the  fee'ing  of  Dlood-comniDiuty,  and  revenge  for 
tho  alaying  of  Idn,  which  is  opposed  to  nomad 
oastom,  becomes  poesible  (Gd  27^,  2  S  14*).  Laws 
of  social  jnstice  arise,  and  impartial  tribunals  of 
State-life  are  instituted  which  remove  the  inflic- 
tion of  penalties  oat  of  the  individual's  hands,  and 
disttnguish  between  murder  and  homicide.  In 
Babylonia,  ooarts  for  the  ponishment  of  offences 
were  early  set  up ;  the  to/Mmw,  but  not  blood- 
revenge,  was  admitted.  The  code  of  ^ammnraln 
makes  exception  in  favour  of  unintentional  homi- 
dde(S907  f.).  In  course  of  time,  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  the  Israelites  lost  their  tribal 
organization,  and  during  their  snbeeqnent  history 
the  laws  of  vengeance  passed  beyond  the  primi- 
tive state  of  blcKxl-feud  and  acquired  an  ethical 
character.  Their  law-oodes  represent  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  nomadic  custom  of 
direct  vengeance  and  the  criminal  prooeedings  of 
developed  state-life.  All  three  make  the  distino- 
ti<m  (not  found  in  Homer,  thoush  made  later 
when  the  community  took  into  its  hands  the  right 
of  the  avenger),  between  murder  and  homiaae> 
and  provide  tor  the  unintentional  homiode  lest  he 
shoud  fell  a  victim  to  the  avrager's  hasty  passion ; 
he  is  secure  fnm  the  ffi^il  at  any  altar  of  Jahweh 

Six  21^),  or  at  the  Cities  of  Refuse  (Dt  19*^, 
a  80^).  Andent  custom  is  preserved  in  this,  that 
the  avenger,  and  not  the  State,  mnst  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  aggrieved 
1^  bringing  the  case  before  the  elders  (Dent.), 
or  the  congregation  (P),  and  most  carry  oat  the 
death  penalty.  The  Deuteronomio  oode  indicates 
the  growth  of  individual  responmlnli^  in  stating 
that  the  criminal  alone  is  responsible  for  his  mia- 
deeds  (Dt  24").  The  giPH  was  known  in  Israel 
oertainly  down  to  the  time  of  David  (2  S  14").  To 
Jahwism  is  due  much  of  the  credit  tor  modifying 
this  custom,  though  it  did  not  aboUsh  it.  Jahweh 
came  to  be  r^uded  aa  the  ffi^H  who  had  redeemed 
Israel  from  braidage,  to  whom  blood  cried  oat,  and 
who  avenged  it  ^rouc^  His  representtttives  irith 
liie  people,  viz.  elders,  Idngs,  and  priests. 

In  Syria  the  Syro-Romsn  law-book  of  the  6th  cent 
A.D.  (§  74,  Pans  Manuscript)  forbids  the  avenger 
to  kill  the  manslaver,  and  requires  that  tlie  aeeiuer 
hand  over  the  guilty  person  to  the  authorities. 

Muhammad  found  tne  principles  of  blood-revenge 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  overthrown,  and  it  gained 
reoognition  under  his  theocratic  regime  {Qur.  xvii. 
36).  The  religious  community  had  DOth  sictive  and 
passive  solidarity,  being  obliged  to  avenge  <me  of 
its  members  slam  and  to  protect  a  Muslim  man- 
slayer  against  the  unbeliever.  Further,  he  made 
the  maaslayer  alone  responsible  for  his  deed,  and 
distinguished  between  murder,  fatal  assault,  and 
unintmtional  homicide.  In  the  case  of  tiie  first 
tiie  talio  was  allowed,  but  blood-money  could  be 
accepted  ;  in  the  others  it  must  be  accepted  (Ibn 
Hi6&m,pp.  341-343, 821,  ed.WQ8tenfeld;  at- WftqidI, 
338,  ed.  Wellhaosen).  But  Uie  modem  Bedawl  has 
preserved  tiie  nomadio  institutions  of  the  tribal 
system  and  tiie  blood-feud  from  tiie  transformiiUE 
influence  Islftm  would  otherwise  twve  exercised. 
With  him  the  laws  of  vengeance  for  murder  and 
homicide  are  the  same.  There  is  no  need  to  re- 
gard the  blood-feud  as  an  altogether  barbarous 
practice  with  nothing  beneficent.  Travellers  in 
the  peninsula  daim  tiiat  it  is  a  nlutaiy  institu- 
tiim  which  has  prevented  tribes  fnnn  extrnminat- 
ing  eadi  other,  that  it  stays  the  plunderer's  hand 
from  shedding  blood,  and  permita  the  traveller  to 
risk  Idmself  m  the  desert.  It  is  likely  to  renuun 
as  long  as  nomad  Ufa  is  r^folated  1^  oiwtonL 

iJiiE&TOU.— KiAlsr.  Air  Xfftn  «o»  Ote  Kutraob,  1888 
Krtt.  '<Mi'  tn  BDB,  aai,       JS,  tad  'Onldit'  In  PR^ . 
A.  P.  Bbsdl,  1««  Lsiff  ^  .lairlum    /mW,  18W ;  A.  U.  Post, 


BtOwieOunmetek.  du  VamaUnrtehit,  ISQO,  pp.  lTS-187; 
RobertMMi  Smith,  Kinihipand  Marriagfi,  1903,  2i-2i,  of.  S6-89 
4I-U].  ^  (/  t&s  SmiUfi.  IStM,  jNUrim  ;  Prock^ 
Tber  du  Blutraeke  M  dm  tforiftom.  Aralt.,  ISM :  Patton, 
AJTh,  Out.  1901 ;  S.  A.  Cook,  Thg  Latet  <tf  Momt  and  tk* 
CadM  id  finmniNraM.  190S:  PSf^W«,  p.  I2S(L:  Bor^ 
hardt,  skia  oa  JMlniiM  and  ITaAa^*,  1S30 ;  JuMen, 
CM*tNNM<EM^raftMa»wf(toJros5,lS0B._  _ 

A.  H.  HableT. 
BLOOD-FEUD  (Slavonic)^Among  Slavonic 
leoples  the  Institution  of  the  Idood-feud  may  still 
>e  traced  in  good  authoritiee,  throughout  all  ita 
history,  alike  when  it  was  in  full  foroe  and  in  tiie 
varying  stages  of  its  gradual  decay. 

z.  Suivomc  terminology.— The  art.  BUKfD-FzUD 
^Aiyan)  has  already  discussed  the  three  expressions 
—Old  Slav.  wo«flta,  not  only  'enmity,*^  'blood- 
revenge,*  but  also  'compensation,*  'fine';  Old 
Rubs,  tnm,  'wergeld,'  then  'State-compensation' : 
and  vAr^  'peace.'  Here  should  be  added  Old 
Slav,  fflfwa,  pn^hr  '  head,*  and  hriM,  properly 
'blood' — words  which  are  used  in  numerous 
Slavonic  tongues  to  signify  the  manslaughter  (deed 
of  blood)  which  is  to  M  avenged  by  the  blood-feud. 
The  Russian  expresnon  for '  revenge  *  is  miati,  fnM<i, 
mWi«,  m*f  t<i,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  same 
category  as  Latin  imUo,  from  *mo»<o,*  'change* 
(cf.  m  Sicilian  Gr.  Mofrof,  *xetBliati<m*),  or  per- 
haps  also  may  be  compared  with  Gr.  /iZrot, '  hatred ' 
[juata,  '  hate,'  *fnif«-).  An  interesting  designation 
of  inter.trilxj  conflict  is  to  be  found  in  the  Polish 
word  vxdhx  (Czech  xxUka,  'war,'  White  Russ.  vaika^ 
struggle ').  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  Lat. 
vfctfcor,  'I  avenge,  hitherto  unexplained,  ^nld 
be  connected  with  it  (of.  Walde,  LeA.  Eiymot. 
WdrUrbuch).  Finally,  mention  shonM  be  made  of 
the  Servian  xff'era  (Old  Slav,  vtra,  cf.  Lat.  vinu), 
*  truce,'  properly  the  pledge  given  to  the  hostile 
clan  to  undertake  no  hostile  action  against  them 
during  a  specified  period  (Mid.  Lat.  trmga). 

3.  Inatances  of  the  blood-feud  among  particular 
Slavonic  peoples  (principally  based  »  Miklosich, 
loc.  cU.  (tu^m).— -The  latest  survival  of  the  blood- 
feud  in  full  vigour  was  amcmg  tbe  Southern  Stana, 
where  it  persisted  longest  in  DaJmatia  and  Monte- 
negro, "bk  the  last  named  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1866  that  it  was  rooted  ont  by  tiie  stringent 
measures  taken  by  Prince  Danilo.  Till  that  date 
the  blood-feud  was  looked  on  as  the  sole  means 
of  preserving  order  and  justice.  Its  characteristics 
may  he  described  as  follows:  Blood-revenge  is 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  murder,  woonding,  and 
insult,  and  is  considered  a  religious  and  sacred 
duty  to  the  murdered  man.  It  is  especially  the 
women  who  give  the  stimulus  to  vengeance.  The 
mother  lays  the  infant  in  tiie  cradle  to  sleep  upon 
the  tdood-stainwl  shirt  of  the  murdered  tatnOT, 
and,  as  the  boy  grows  up,  she  ever  and  anon 
presents  this  ghastiy  object  to  his  view.  Every 
msle  member  of  the  dan  is  under  the  obligation  to. 
avenge  (6raMvo,  properly  *  brotherhood,  cf.  Gr. 
^/r^pif,  ^parpUt,  ^pirtip,  'brother'):  first  the  eldest 
son ;  if  there  are  no  sons,  the  brother.  If  the  man  to 
be  hunted  down  by  the  Uood-f  eud  dies,  his  lialolity 
is  inhuited  by  his  nearest  relativ^  so  that  some- 
times it  is  tiie  sons  and  grandscms  who  finally  fight 
out  the  quarrels  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
The  chief  object  is  to  slay  the  murderer,  or,  if  this 
is  not  possible,  his  nezt-ot-ldn — his  brother,  father, 
son,  and  so  forth.  Blood-feud  also  occurs  inside 
the  clan— a  later  and  degenerate  type  of  revenge. 
The  woman,  and,  strangely  enongb,  the  man  who 
has  be«i  taken  under  protectimi  a  woman,  are 
inviolable.  In  the  earliest  tiroes  the  man  flees 
after  the  murder  to  another  district,  or  at  least 
avoids  meeting  the  hostile  clan  in  the  church  or 
elsewhere.  During  the  peril  of  war  the  dan-feud 
is  idlowed  to  rest;  bn^  acoording  to  Rovinsldj 
*  A  steMon  a  word  rignUw  ttiBfc  As  form  doH  not  ooom 
bntii  infunda 
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top.  eU.  infra,  63),  it  ma^  happen  that  a  olan 
livinc  in  deadly  enmity  with  another  olan  forms 
an  alliance  with  a  national  foe  (the  Torlu  or 
Arnaat):  'pttTM  ("tribe"  oompoaed  of  several 
bratstva)  aha  rod  {"  relationship  in  this  inatanoe 
ore  rated  higher  than  nationality  and  religions 
faith.*  It  ia  only  by  an  expiation  which  incrudes 
the  payment  of  the  price  of  blood  and  a  humiliating 
ceremony  on  the  paxt  of  the  guilty  man  (see  below] 
that  the  blood-feud  comes  to  a  bloodless  end.  The 
duty  of  revenge  extends  to  the  whole  clan ;  it  is 
only  the  clan  and  not  individoal  membera  of  it 
that  can  condnde  peace.  In  the  aBsembltes  of  the 
people  (sbor,  tkupitina)  a  qnealaw  often  lUsonased 
18  that  of  the  settlement  of  fends  of  many  years* 
standing  which  threaten  the  general  peace.  On 
the  expiation  of  the  offence  hoetUity  is  forgotten, 
and  a  man's  honour  is  not  wounded  by  virtue  of 
his  act  of  expiation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law 
of  Prinea  Danilo,  mentioned  above,  decrees  that 
the  murderer  cannot  bay  his  pardon  bv  any  blood- 
payment,  but  is  to  be  shot ;  if  he  flees,  tiis  property 
IB  to  be  confiscated;  he  is  banished  from  the 
oonntty,  and,  if  in  spite  of  this  he  returns,  he  may 
be  killed  with  impunity  by  any  Montenegrin. 

When  we  torn  to  the  Wat  Slavt,  it  is  in  Poland 
that  we  find  the  longest  persistence  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  blood-feud  in  full  vigonr.  Even  in 
the  14th  cent,  the  Polish  nobility  {Ujachta)  was 
divided  into  a  vast  niunber  of  faniily-aoeietieB  and 
brotherhoods  for  war  which  made  use  of  an  eecnt- 
cheon  common  to  all,  and  had  a  common  battle>cry 
iproelama).  These  societies  were  based  on  an 
actual  or  symbolical  relationship.  The  cohesion 
between  members  with  one  and  the  same  escutcheon 
was  exemplified :  (1)  in  the  right  Uie  relatives 
a  murdered  man  to  enforoe  the  blood-payment 
from  the  murderer ;  (2)  in  the  right  to  redeem 
patrimonial  estates  belonging  to  the  family  if  they 
nad  been  sold  to  a  stranger  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  relatives  of  the  seller  (cf.  BovineJcij, 
p.  141  note).  But  there  is  historical  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  these  family  fends  (loafiba,  see  above) 
not  only  amoog  the  noble  femilies,  but  also  among 
the  peasant  classes  subject  to  them. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  Eatt  Slam,  the 
Susnant,  we  have  at  our  dinNMal  evidence  rerj 
old  and  wetghtv,  but,  it  must  he  admitted,  ray 
obscure  in  details. 

Tb»  <ddMt  uad  wdKhtiM  MithorltiH  an  u  follows:  (I) 
Chronica  Stitorit.  «d.  Fr.  UtUotldt.  sap.  zIt.  :  'vinlMt 
TlwUniemfl  (980-1015)  in  tlmon  del  It  nndtlpUoata  taat 
bouiddu,  et  dixemnt  opiwopl  vlMllmSro :  «ooa,  maltipUoati 
MBt  homlddM,  oar  non  pnnla  (kamiti,  luad  of  ttw  Sutc 
penalty)  «aiT  lUa  vero  dixit  da :  tiauo  peooatom  (artekA, 
"■tn":  TIad.,  lika  tb«  paopleot  Hont«n«gro,  holds tlia blood- 
frod  to  be  »  reli^oos  obllication).  Hit  vtirodixeraiit  el:  to 
coiiatltDtas  es  a  deo  ut  puniaa  malos  et  ot  dUigM  bonoe,  Oportet 
to  punlra  homiddam,  sed  oum  iDqaidtione  (nt  i^tpUma,  "  by 
InrealiKatiOD  "n.  VUdlmtrus  vero  sublatla  oonqxieltioillbus 
(ottwr^a  virj/,  '*  abolished  the  werreld  "}  coepit  punlrehomiddee. 
Et  dixarunt  episcopi  et  seniores :  ttella  mtuta,  at  si  oompositio 
(nira)  permansun  eet,  in  annia  et  tn  eqals  Bat.  la  dixit 
VladiaianiB :  ita  flat.  lEt  TlTobat  Tladlmtrui  aeeundamliutita- 
tionem  (po  wtrojenniu, "  aooordinir  to  the  oonstltntlon  ")  paMs 
etaTi.'— (2)  Hvttta}a  Praoda  of  Janriav  VotedimiMe  nOW- 
1064),  of.  p.  7!M>.  above.  JttdMum  Jaroiiavl,JUU  Vtad&tM  i 
'HInterleoertt  vir  virum,  utciicBttir(nitititAfnterfratr«nTal 
pater  vel  Alius  vel  tratrii  flHus  vel  sororls  lUrai.  SI  vero  nemo 
est,  qui  enm  aidscatur,  eolvendse  sont  pro  oaptte  ocrtoeinta 
frivnae,  si  eet  principis  vel  tiunna  principlsC'olBoU"):  nven 
est  num»  vtf  sate)  lee  prinotpia  vel  nwfoator  vel  MMknOd  (also 
aa  official)  vel  KuntM  bttjaH  (toyw  oOtcial)  vai  ineAriH 
("  sword -weuer'O  vel  iz/faf  (a  man  attached  to  no  daas  or 
rank)  vel  nlovmuukO,  quadraflMta  grivnae  eolvendae  mnt'— W 
The  Pravda  of  the  I8th  cent.  {ofy.  Ewert,  Dot  StUtU  Recht 
dtrXui»en,p.a4y.  'After  Jaroslav,hiBaonsb]adav,BwJato«lav, 
Weewolod,  and  tbdr  men,  namelr>  Koanjateohko,  PerenJ^, 
NiUfor,  now  came  to  an  azreemant  and  did  avay  with  the 
onstom  of  head  for  head  (ouUoiUa  ubijenU  ta  golwu ;  tor  the 
meanhiK  of  ffofom  set  above),  replacing  It  by  pemtoion  to  ho; 
off  the  penalty  by  martens  (kunamt,  Lsb  wtih  marten-skins): 
hut  evenr  other  wdinanoe  ot  Jaroslav  ms  "?ftflTn*tii  bf  Us 
sons.'  'It  any  one  Ulls  a  prince's  man  In  an  amanlt  with 
violenoe,and  ttie mansluer (MnmihD ii  not dieoovend, then 
ft  wtrgM  of  SD  gr^mtuA  toU  paid  bj  ths  dliMot  (ssrsQ  In 


wUcb  tbahaad  e<  tbs  mwdend  mw  Islyliv ;  OB  ttM  ottur  hand, 
U  the  vlattm  ta  oos  of  llw (oomnon) pwvls QMMX thtoW 
^vnoa.' 

The  development  of  the  onstom,  apart  from  spedal 
points,  is  on  the  whole  clear.  Until  Vladiinix*s 
time  there  undoubtedly  reigned  a  system  of  nn* 
restricted  blood-revenge  in  Russia,  just  as  there  did 
in  Montenegro  down  to  the  time  of  Prince  Danilo. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  clergy,  Vladimir 
attempted  to  proceed  against  the  murderer  by 
means  of  State  penattiea  Utazna),  bnt  he  soon 
returned  to  the  enstoms of  his  aneeatoTs.  Thelater 
chronicler  did  not  see  clearly  tiie  almost  unmistak- 
able meaning  of  this.  Jaroslav  was  the  first  to 
impose  a  restriction  upon  blood-reven^  by  limiting 
it  to  certain  spheres  ot  kinship ;  and,  if  these  ooau 
not  produce  an  avengw,  a  compensation  (mra,  the 
(dd  term  for  the  wrgeldf  thoufth  the  exprearioa 
does  not  actually  ooonr  in  this  passage)  of  80 
or  40  grivnae  was  exacted  —  no  doubt  to  the 
advant^e  of  the  princely  exchequer.  The  sons 
of  Jaroslav  completed  their  father's  work  by  enact- 
ing that  every  deed  of  blood  might  be  redeemed 
by  the  payment  <^  marten-sldn:^  thou|^  it  ia  not 
clear  who  reouved  the  skins — the  Piinoeb  the 
injured  man,  or  both.  If  the  murderer  waa  un> 
known,  the  district  {vervt,  see  above)  in  which 
the  head  of  the  murdered  man  was  found  was 
responsible  for  the  vimm'e  (formed  &om  vira) — an 
arraujgement  which  still  clearly  re(»Ila  the  joint 
liability  of  the  clan  with  regurd  to  the  wwgeld 
(see  above).  From  the  various  rates  of  pmalty 
mentioned  in  the  above  and  other  passages  of  the 
Rutskaja  Pravda,  the  calculation  has  been  held  to 
be  justified  (cf.  L.  von  Schroder,  Featgnua  am 
Boih,v.  6U)  that  the  wergeld  for  the  murder  of  a 
free  Russian  {ogni^ni^,  '  householder ')  would 
come  to  about  the  valne  of  a  hundred  cows,  and 
that  in  this  reflect,  too,  the  enstoms  of  ancient 
India  (see  above,  pp.  72S,  729)  and  of  ancient  Rusria 
coincided.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
ground  on  which  such  a  calcuIaUiHi  is  based  is 
very  insecure.  (For  the  most  ancient  evidence 
for  the  existenoe  of  blood-revenge  on  Slav<Hiic  soil, 
see  Manricins,  StrtUeg.  xL  S ;  of.  Astan  Rbugion, 
above,  p.  61^) 

X.  Eannatoiy  nsasfes  at  the  amicable  settlemeot 
<H  a  tmod-finid^when  \Am  hostility  between 
two  dans  was  to  be  tenninated  by  payment  of  the 
toergeld,  there  was  also  a  long  snies  of  solemn 
ceremonies  of  expiation,  about  which  we  have 
ample  infonnation  for  the  Slavonic  and  especially 
the  South  Slavonic  world  (cf.  Mikloeioh,  op.  cit. 
mi.).  The  ArtMv/.  Slav.  Philoloffie.xiy.UlS,, 
contains  a  detuled  aooonnt  (not  yet  embodied  in 
the  work  of  Mildosioh)  of  a  ceremony  of  ex^tion 
among  the  Sooth  Dalmatian  Slavs.  Its  ehaiaeter- 
iatio  features  aze  as  follows : 

The  two  dans  of  the  BoJkovlA  and  TtaJkovMI  In  tha  artwois 
sonth  o(  Dahmatia,  where  the  Uood-Cend  remabM  a  llvlnr  tone 
down  to  the  preeent  day,  ham  heea  on  hostile  tenns  lor  jraai^ 
beoausa  In  tne  year  1877  Ivo  BajkorU  In  a  quairel  shot  StoJ,  a 
member  of  the  Zed  ttainy  (pt  «i«  dan  of  the  TaJkoridQt  na 
Burdererhas  long  been  dead,  bat  tbsre  an  two  ams,  ^Tovo  Bof- 
kovid  and  Jovo  Zn,  who  now  0n  Um  year  ISBO)  are  soflldentv 
grownuptobsabtetoflgfatoottheirMhen'quarrd.  Mattel^ 
nowevw,  do  not  some  to  that  paM.  Aftw  hms  protracted 
neootfatioBsttMBoJkovia  are  Induced  to  admit  Uamadvee  to 
be  in  the  wnmg  and  to  allow  Jovo  Zeo  the  right  ot  '^^'■fcw 
twenty-tonrarHtntoraffiofrri-^f,  •goodpeople'X  Tbeaskj 
down  ths  following  oonmtionsot  peaoa :  Jovo  Bojkovlft  ia  to  psj 
Jovo  Zee  and  Us  brother  Miko  alittle  over  ft  bnndrad  seqntas 
as  the  prict  of  blood  lor  the  nnudered  man.  Htn  we  must 
add  (according  to  tonaotU,  'Hontenegrlnlsahe  B*dtt»> 
aaUdite,'bi£Csalkr./.ssryMs*.  AsaUswiMHuAVt.  zv.UOttU 
the  prloa  of  the  viottm  ia  dedded  the  number  ot '  bleemngs,' 
and  that  twelve  'bleedim'  (estimated,  as  a  rale,  at  twelve 
seqalns)constitute  a  deathblow.  Further,  the  arUtiatoie  stlpa. 
krte  that  Jovo  Bojkovfai  AaU  provide  a  meal  for  Jovo  Zee  and 
his  party  np  to  the  nnmber  ot  three  hnitdred  and  offer  Um 
twem  'spmsonhips,'  ia.  send  Um  twdve  diOdrsn,  to  whom 
Zee  and  nla  peo^e  art  to  stand  as  godtatban  or  sponsors. 
Moreover,  twuva  neat  and  twdvs  nail  'brothmoads* 
(.pobraUnutio,  'ftitacU  rdattoMUp')  an  to  bs  sUshMiiil 
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lutiwiB  Um  two  pMito :  and,  iMtly,  tho  Inatnimvit  of  d«atih 
li  to  be  ■amndered  to  Jovt>  Zmj  aooordlog  to  tha  MUbUohed 
mutoma.  Th«  twcnty-Mretitb  of  Ai^at  U  tha  d»y  i^^inted 
for  th«  fnllUment  ot  mil  ttaaae  provisioDB.  Tba  oeremoniea  to 
ba  perfontMd  on  thta  dkrUke  pboe  pftrtly  In  front  of  the  hoiue 
ot  Zee,  but  chieflr  in  tba  oomnHm  phtoe  of  uaambl;,  Abore 
all,  it  ii  before  or  in  the  houee  of  Zeo  that  tfaa  nuttter  ot  tii» 
twelve  sponsonhipt  !■  concluded.  The  wonen  ol  the  Bojkovldl, 
oondncted  bj  two  of  the  u-bitrMon,  amMU-  with  crwllee  on 
their  heftda  oont^nlng  the  children,  maS  now  twelve  men  of 
the  funil;  of  Zee  take  up  the  podtion  ot  godtecber  to  theee.  A 
•eoDodery  object  ol  the  preeenoe  of  tha  women  mmj  hare  been 
(lee  Jovanovid,  op.  eft.)  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  chieftain  of 
the  hoetile  clan  by  thdr  weepuig  and  wallincf.  The  programme 
Of  that  part  of  the  exptatiouwhloh  1*  carried  oat  in  UMComiDon 

eue  of  ewmbly  la  far  more  extensive.  Fiiit,  both  parties 
a  tbetr  stand,  like  two  boatUe  armiea,  at  a  (Uatance  of  about 
a  hoDdred  metra  from  each  other.  'After  a  ihort,  ailent 
naaae,  a  email  group  appeara  on  the  dde  of  the  BoJkori& 
The  Km  ol  the  murderer,  dreased  fn  a  white  ahirt,  barefooted 
and  without  a  cap,  oreepa  forward  on  aQ  foura,  carrying  acroas 
hk  neck  a  long  musket,  the  Instrument  o(  death,  which  two 
arbitratora,  also  without  bead-oovaring,  bold  by  ita  two  ends. 
Thereupon  Zee  runs  quloUy  to  mart  t&em  In  otder  to  oat  the 
hnmiUaUiv  apectacle  Aort.  Ha  unroaidMa  Bidkorid  rukOj 

toraiaehim  tn  tiln  fnnt  nhHi  at  llii  wmii  II  llin  laUm  Ylmn 

bis  feet,  cheat,  and  arms.' 

The  formation  of  the  stipalatad  twen^-fonr  brottwritoods  is 
followed  by  the  banquet,  with  the  guests  seated  In  «  atrlotly 
regulated  order ;  but  Jovo  Zeo  and  tfaa  twelve  men  who  have 
assumed  the  duUea  o(  sponsor  toucb  ndlfaer  food  nor  drink — 
to  show  that  the  reooDoiliation  Is  not  yet  quite  oomplate.  It  is 
not  tmlil  the  end  ot  the  msal  that  the  payment  of  the  debt  Is 
made  in  odns  oaretnlly  wt^med  in  paper  and  Ud  on  a  dish. 
But  still  the  arUtrators  declare  that  &e  parment  is  not  yet 
conmlste.  and,  amM  the  deep  widia  of  tha  women,  the  BoJkoriA 
mosi  gradually  jdaca  nil  their  oostlr  ws^mus  tm  a  large  metal 
dldi  u  fnmt  of  Zso.  At  length  Zoo  summona  Us  new  kins- 
man, and  B^:  'Igive  back  to  thee  ererythlDg  On  the  first 
instsnoe  the  weapoos  are  meant) :  may  the  death  m  my  father 
be  pardoned  to  tnas,  and  all  that  has  hamiened  ba  forgotten ;  In 
tatore  may  there  be  between  us  tnttthsrbood,  pesos,  and  lova  I 
1  win  not  retain  thy  Uood-money,  nor  will  1  take  horn  ths  tabls 
the  whits  ngs  (the  numey  wrapped  In  paper),  I  return  to  thee 
tUs  also.'  In  this  Instance,  then  (thougo  ot  course  not  In  ain, 
the  whole  material  alda  ot  ttta  blood-ezpUtion  svlnoas  Itself  as 
only  a  vymbtdk)  action.  Bmctally  with  regard  to  the  we^>ons 
thars  WM  no  doabt  a  osrtaintiy  from  the  luat  that  Utay  would 
be  siren  bask.  At  the  doea  ol  tbt  nniOasdlnga  one  ol  the 
■rbttraton  moonti  the  table  and  naos  the  deoUon  <tt  the 
twenty-four  Judges  aloud :  he  then  hands  It  over  to  Zee,  who 
tn  turn  ^vcs  it  to  Bojkovid 

UnuTORa.— F.  HOdosicli. '  Die  Bhitmche  bel  den  SlaTSn,' 
2>mkKhriftm  <Ur  kait.  Ak.  dsr  Wi$un»eh.  ptalloa.-hist.  Kl.  xxxW. 
1,  Vienna,  18B7  (with  copious  bibliography) ;  cL  also  Rovinsk|j 
ntoas.),  <  Montenegro  Past  and  Present,'  11.,  Sbomik  ^  (As 
A.  Petersdunr  AcaA.  qf  Stti»nee»,  1897,  vol.  IxllL  (et  esp.  ohs. 
1  and  2,  panMim).  BovinskiJ  is  also  our  authority  for  the  fore- 
going description  ot  Um  South  DalmaUan  expfMOn.  of  which 
he  was  an  ^-witneea.  See,  further,  S.  Qsnwaki  (P^Ui), 
rnl^da  i  PojtdnanU  ('Blood-feud  and  Dnel-X  War«iw,  UOO 
(also  oontidna  an  extsnaivs  blUlography)b 

BLOOD-FEUD  (Tentonio).— Early  Tentoiiio 
law  made  no  proviucai  for  ponishment  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.  The  ftinotion  of 
avenging  crime  belonged  to  the  kindred  of  the 
person  wronged,  or  else  the  tribe  expelled  tho 
criminal  from  their  lea^ne  of  peace,  and  declared 
him  an  outlaw,  ther^ijr  cU^ving  him  of  the 
common  right  of  protection  in  life  and  property. 
'  Fend  *  is  the  name  given  to  the  hostile  relations 
between  two  individuals,  families,  or  tribes.  The 
special  case  of  the  blood-fend  emerged  when  any 
member  of  the  social  group  was  cumably  slain  or 
robbed  of  his  honoor.  Here  the  cult  of  the  dead 
eame  into  plfty.  It  was  a  common  snperstition 
among  tiiie  Teutons  that  the  murdered  man  would 
find  no  rest,  and  would  appear  as  a  gtnganger, 
'  one  who  walks  again,*  *  so  long  as  his  death  was 
not  avenged.  If  the  slayer  was  caught  red-handed, 
he  might  be  put  to  death  forthwith ;  but  if  he 
escaped  for  the  time,  it  was  frequently  required 
that  the  sentence  of  outlawry  shoald  be  pronounced 
in  name  of  the  tribe  before  the  aggrieved  family 
set  forth  to  track  the  culprit.  But,  jnst  as  the 
kindred  of  the  person  killed  held  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  so  did  that  of  the  cnminal ;  and 
accordingly  cases  of  individual  blood-revenge  often 
developed  into  family  feuds,  of  which  nnmeroos 

''The  splrlto  o*  ttis  dead  may  walk  acsln*  CBhakaapsan, 


instances  are  furnished  the  Norwegian-Icelaudio 
sources.  Not  infrequently  these  fends  ended  in 
an  act  of  combined  inoendiarian  and  naassaore. 
The  slayer  was  surprised  in  hia  own  house  \ff 
a  nif^ht  attack ;  his  enemies  surrounded  the 
building  wiUi  combustible  materials,  and  set  the 
whole  on  fire,  so  tliat  he  and  hia  entire  household 
perished  in  t^e  flames.  The  extent  to  which  the 
blood-fend  might  become  a  conflict  between 
families  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  one 
of  the  near  relatives  of  the  aotnid  slayer  was 
forced  to  fill  the  ^ace  of  the  latter  as  the  object 
of  retribution.  As  a  rule,  indeed,  the  policy  of 
vengeance  was  not  only  carried  out,  but  actually 
planned,  by  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  The  tribe  also 
chose  the  leader  or  champion  of  the  feud,  and  thia 
step  was  at  cmoe  foUowea  W  the  public  proclama- 
tion of  the  vendetta.  The  blwd-fena  was  at 
loigth  superseded  by  tiie  impontion  of  a  fine  upon 
the  goUty  party,  and  in  a  case  of  killing  this  was 
known  as  the  wergeld,  or  '  man-money,  by  whidt 
the  slayer  redeemed  himself  from  ^e  sentence 
of  outlawry.  The  completion  of  this  expiatory 
oompaot  was  followed  by  tho  reconciliation  of  the 
warring  groups,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Oi^ 
of  peace  which  closed  the  fend.  Many  oi  the 
Teutonic  peoples,  however,  and  espedalfy  the 
Norse  and  North  German  toibes,  maintained  the 
practice  of  the  blood-fend  for  certaita  crimes  even 
after  the  principle  of  oompensation  had  been 
introdaoedj  and,  mdeed.  till  lar  on  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  was  partiunlarly  the  case  where  the 
hononr  of  a  female  of  tiie  tnbe  had  \ma  violated 
adultery  or  rape.  It  was  the  introdnctitm  at 
Boman  jtenal  code  which  in  the  end  dislodged 
popular  behef  in  (he  policy  of  the  fend. 

LrrAuTDma.— Wilds,  StnfrteM  tier  Oeniiamn  (Halls,  IMS) ; 
Gelb,  XeArfrueA  ds«  dauUeh^  Stra/mkU,  L  IhOmOg,  1891): 
Scbrttder,  LtMmA  iter  dmttsoAm  JtuMtoMoh.*  iTn^pslg, 
ItXim;  Bmnnsr,  ZtratseAs  R«eht»gs$eh.*  I.  Oeipidg,  1006)  egf; 
▼.  Amira,  in  Gntndrin  dar  g^rm.  PhiL*  ut.  191D. ;  t.  Bar, 
0ssdh.  dtr  dsutseAsn  StrtifnehU  «.  dar  Stra/rteMiOuorlm 
(Bo-lin,  1BS2);  F.  Dahn,  Bawtstnt,  2nd  ser.,  'Fehdeganff 
u.  BeODtsgang  d.  Oermanen'  (Berlin,  1880X  790.;  Fransn- 
sttdt,  Blutrtuht  «.  TotaetUagtMJf  im  deuteoAsn  MUMatUr 
(Lelpdg,  1881);  Teltlng;,  Omt  d*  &pcrtn  wm  ovdg^ntMantek 
Strtifrtgt  in  ds  'Oermania'  ean  Ixteiiv  (The  Hague,  1887); 
Cannaert,  BMragtti  lot  da  KaimU  twn  het  otidt  StrafraAt  m 
Ftaenderan  (18U);  His,  Dm  StnfirtM  dar  PrUtan  im 
MituiaiUr  (I^psig,  1001);  Brandt,  PorOaamiingtr  omt  dsn 
nonka  IMtkittoria,  t  vols.  (Ohristiania,  188S) ;  t.  Andra,  Lag 
atlnorweaiae&e  VoUttradc%mgn«tfahrm  (Uunich,  1871) ;  Brine, 
DtjVidictaiumieidii  $ta.i»ra  SuigotMa  vettuta  (tnnd,  lUO); 
Tarangw,  Udaigl  oaar  aan  nortta  BtUkCitorie,  L  (Christlanla, 
1S90) ;  ^indlnff,  Pi*  Sntatahttnff  d.  BfenUidim  Str^fa  im 
gormaniaeA-davttoltan  Rae/U  (Leipilg,  Ude) ;  Kohler,  2ttr  Lattr* 
tORdsr  JUiitnKA«(Wartbuis,lW6>  £.  MOOK. 

BOASTING.— Boasting  is  too  extended  and 
assertive  a  human  failing  to  require  defining.  In 
quality  it  is  simple,  and  appears  even  to  require 
simplicity  of  character,  of  the  type  set  forui  in 
Proverbs,  in  which  to  flourish.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  a  history  and  a  literature  of  its  own :  it  is  an 
interesting  and  instmctive  psyehologioal  pheno- 
menon ;  it  has  ^ve  moral  aspects  and  exnmaive 
moral  ramifications ;  it  has  a  oearing  on  reli^on 
strangely  subtle  for  a  defect  of  character  whi^  is 
apparently  so  direct  and  blatant. 

I.  Historical. — That  boasting  began  early,  oon- 
tinned  late,  and  drew  attention  to  itself  among  all 
races  in  all  times,  language  alone  would  suffice  to 
prore.  Few  languages  are  satisfied  with  terms 
merely  descriptive,  unless — like  Lat.  glorior.  Ger. 
prahlen,  CT  Eng.  '  self-glorification ' — they  be  large- 
sounding,  resonant  words.  Most  luigtuwee  are 
more  concrete  and  figurative.  Londness  ot  speech 
produces  the  Heb.  nn,  Gr.  Kavxdo/iat,  and  probably 
our  'brag';  and  spaoionsness  of  speech  the  Gr. 
fuyaSavx'iv,  and  our  '  tall-talk.'  To  good  lungs  is 
added  the  noisiest  of  nmsioal  instnunenta,  *  to  how 
(me*sowntxtimpet»'aiidFr.yafi^iMwifiad6.  ^Hieidw 
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of  aoattering  words  at  large  seems  to  hare  prodnced 
the  Lat.  jaeto,  as  well  u  our  slang  expressioii 
'thxowing  the  hatchet.'  The  names  of  persons 
-with  special  gifts  in  this  direction  hare  been  an* 
nezed,  as  6r.  dXaftiv,  a  <  landloaper,*  and  Fr. 
gateonnade.  Most  of  these  words  suggest  that> 
at  some  period  of  their  histoiy,  they  hare  passed 
thnmgh  the  stage  of  being  suui^  and  it  is  still 
slang  which  is  busy  coining  words  to  express  new 

S'ite  and  new  derelopments  in  boasting,  John 
all,  jadnng  by  his  repntation  in  Europe,  had 
small  new  of  asustauoe ;  yet,  as  an  artist  both  in 
the  thing  itself  and  the  power  to  describe  it,  he  is 
thought  to  hare  been  oatstripped  his  ooosin 
Jtmathan.  As  tiie  remit  of  uieir  partnanhip,  no 
language  is  richer  than  English,  so  that  we  Imre 
almost  as  many  terms  for  a  boaster  as  Arabic  for 
a  lion.  *  Spread-eafle,*  '  bounder,'  *  cock-a-hoop,' 
and  others  eqaallyforraUe  and  picturesfiie,  show 
that  boasting  still  exists  and  flonzishes,  aul  BtUl 
attracts  attention. 

Kor  is  language  the  only  record  of  boaBtiii& 
There  may  be  few  matten  of  our  drilisation  m 
which  it  had  no  hand,  but  on  drtst  in  particular 
its  influence  is  perennial.  The  motares  of  com- 
fort and  decency  are  still  only  snperinduoed  upon 
the  primitire  motire  of  display.  That  is  only 
a  visual  boast— an  assertion  ot  our  own  superiority 
and  the  tesonroes  we  can  command,  thouga, 
wban  the  display  was  in  war-paint,  tiie  bragxa- 
dodo  was  less  diluted.  The  boast  which  do^es 
itself  in  satin  is  more  complex  than  that  which 
wears  only  scalps,  but  at  bottom  it  may  be  still 
the  old  naked  assertion  of  power  to  subject  other 
people,  and  it  may  be  at  the  same  saorifioe  of 
better  things.  This  more  subtle  combination  of 
boasting  with  other  elements  oonstituteB  its  whole 
subsequent  history. 

A  soil  greater  triumph  than  dress  boasting  can 
daim.  Without  undue  use  of  its  own  gifts,  it 
may  claim  to  hare  created  litereitiire.  One  of  the 
most  andent  jewels  embedded  in  the  OT  is  the 
Song  of  Lamech  (Gn  4"-),  which  is  nothing  but 
sheer,  blatant  br^iging.  Lamech,  by  the  skill  of 
his  Km  Tubal-cun,  is  the  first  of  men  equipped 
with  a  slaughtering  tooL  He  brandishes  ms 
weap(m  and  calls  m  his  womenldnd  to  attend  to 
him— a  fundamental  and  ^imitive  element  in  seU- 
^orificatioDt 

*  AAdi  and  mbh,  hasr  mr  T(dn ; 
Ts  wirw  of  Lwnaeh,  heftrken  onto  my  spuah ; 
For  I  risif  a  omui  (or  wovrndlof  me. 
And  a  jwoK  own  (or  bruising  me : 
U  Osln  ihsu  be  avenged  Mrenfcdd, 
Italy  Lftmsoh  nrea^  mxI  Mrantold.' 

This  is  the  beginning  of  songs,  and  it  contains 
all  the  primitire  elements  of  toasting — arming  of 
the  male,  bluffing  of  one's  foes,  joy  in  sedng  one- 
self reflected  in  the  mirror  of  one's  own  prsise. 
Then  what  axe  the  Balnrlonian  and  Assyrian,  and 
in  soarcdy  a  less  degree  the  Egyptian,  monuments 
if  not  boasting  T  A  derout  asraiptioo  to  the  god 
does  not  hinder  it  from  being  rery  human  bragginff. 
eren  to  the  extent  of  dereloping  into  what  mudi 
boasting  has  been  since — ^namdy,  lies.  When  it 
is  truth,  it  is  carefully  edited  truth.  The  same 
primitive  motiree  for  boasting  as  appear  in  tho 
war-paint  of  the  earage  and  the  Song  of  Lamech, 
unblushingly  and  loucUy  prodatm  themselves  on 
the  monuments.  The  refintin  is  always,  *  I  am  an 
irresistible,  death-dealing  person,  good  to  follow, 
terrible  to  oppose.' 

Perhaps  all  conquest  is  simply  a  boast  in  this 

fiwer  to  destroy.  Hence  the  justification  of 
ascal's  saying,  that  Alexander  might  be  excused 
for  swaggering  about  the  world  conquering,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  but  a  middle-i^ed  person 
like  Casar  ought  to  have  had  more  sense.  In  any 
case  the  ancient  motives  are  still  modnn,  for  they 


never  were  stronger  than  in  Napolecm,  some  of 
whose  despatohes  have  scaroe  more  roeerTo  than 

an  Assyrian  monument. 

Yet  m  matters  of  taste,  if  not  of  modesty, 
the  progress  of  time  has  effected  some  change. 
A  BpeecH  by  Cicero  to-day  would  still  not  ignore 
the  speaker,  but  its  seu-praise  would  not  be 

S|uito  BO  direct  and  open-hearted.  Boasting  is  no 
onger  what  Montaigne  calls  <an  inconsiderate 
affection  with  which  we  flatter  onrsdves.'  The 
restnunt  upon  it  by  ceremony  of  which  he  oomplainB 
still  prevails.  'We  are  nothing  but  ceremony: 
ceremony  carries  us  away,  and  we  leave  the  sub- 
stance (H  things :  we  hold  by  t^e  branches  and  quit 
the  tnmlc  C^ienKmy  forbids  ns  to  do  things  that 
are  lawful  and  natural,  and  we  obey  it;  reason 
forbids  us  to  do  things  unlawful  and  ill,  and  nobody 
obeys  it.  I  find  myself  here  fettered  by  the  laws 
of  ceremony ;  for  it  ndther  permits  a  man  to  speak 
well  of  himself  nor  ilL'  As  he  proposes  to  speak 
of  himself,  in  spito  of  ceremony,  he  says,  'We 
will  leave  hta  here  for  this  time.'  And  wiui  that 
view  ol  the  ease  many  still  agree,  whensoever  thmr 
find  it  expedient  to  be  their  own  trumpeter.  Self- 
praise  may  be  no  honour,  but  it  may  be  great  profit, 
if  efl'ectively  done.  Many  will  agree  with  Tristiam 
Shandy  that  it  is  a  very  impleasant  thing  to  hare 
to  praise  oneself,  but  it  is  better  than  doing  a  good 
deed  and  getting  no  |HBise  for  it  at  all.  As  the 
Assyrian  added  Ashshor  to  his  name  and  thai  was 
free  to  boast  of  his  prowess  as  he  chose,  so  the 
modem  adds '  &  Co. after  which  it  is  quite  correct 
to  proclaim  his  integrity,  his  possesdons,  his  pre- 
eminence in  his  own  department  of  things  above 
all  his  fellow-mortt^  And  the  same  is  sometimes 
tine  when,  in  partnership,  he  rends  his  wisdom  or 
his  religion.  This  boasting  in  company  and  boast* 
ing  in  tiie  name  of  Ashshur  are  less  different  than 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  Ashshor  was  the  tribal 
god,  and  tribal  boasting  in  eveiT  age  has  had  special 
Ucence  and  esteem.  The  predatory  instinct,  or  at 
least  the  instinct  of  self-defence,  showing  itself 
in  the  sense  that,  if  other  people  brandish  their 
weapons,  we  must  do  it  still  oetier,  is  manifest  in 
both.  With  this  may  be  taken  the  most  extended 
and  calamitous  of  all  modem  forms  of  boaatiiig— 
social  rivalry.  It  is  the  supreme  attempt  to  gain 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  commercial  boasting  in 
partnership,  the  usual  result  being,  as  Peabodv  ex- 
presses it,  to  supply '  the  soil  in  which  the  malaria 
of  domestic  infelicity  most  easily  spreads'  {Jenu 
Chrift  and  the  Socud  Queation,  1901,  p.  178f.). 

a.  PsydioIogicaL — Boasting,  being  an  exagger- 
ating and  placaiding  of  one's  own  worth,  is  a  very 
simple  outcome  of  vainglory.  Nevertheless,  the 
vainglory  does  not  always  work  in  the  same  way, 
and  IS  by  no  means  always  the  same  psychologic^ 
phenomenon.  Shakespeare  has  put  two  finuhed 
toraggarts  into  Henry  17. ,— Falstaff  and  Glendower, 
—but,  except  in  the  mere  fact  that  both  boast 
loudly,  they  have  no  real  kinship  even  in  thcdr 
boasting.  FalstalTe  boaste  are  'like  the  father 
that  begets  them :  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palp- 
able.' Fartiy  his  boasting  is  the  habit  of  a  loud, 
ungirt  nature,  disguising  ite  oonsdonsness  of  nn- 
wOTth  by  inflated  sdf-pituse,  and  partly  it  is  abeer 
love  ot  the  art  oi  exa^seration  and  decoration. 
When  he  describes  himself  in  the  character  of  the 
ideal  counsellor  as  *  a  goodly  portly  man  i'  faith,* 
he  is  not  greativ  disturbed  or  perluips  astonished 
to  have  it  bomea  into  *  a  devil  haunto  thee  in  the 
likeness  of  an  old  fat  msn.'  Glendower,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  himself  with  utter  serioosneas : 

'  Tbeso  dffoa  h»n  muM  mo  BxtaraonBnwy. 
And  kU  the  oonrMO  of  my  Ufa  do  show 
I  am  not  in  the  loQ  of men.' 

Falstaff  delights  to  blow  his  own  trampet^  not  out 
of  ai^  respeot  for  himself ,  bntbeoaosa  neiaonthe 
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Mn«t  terms  yrith  hinuelf.  Glendower*s  Wh  on 
the  other  handt  lives  in  state,  and  soffeis  no  &mili- 
aritiBB  even  with  himself.  His  boastingt  therefore, 
is  not  BO  muoh  an  enjoyment  as  a  mty.  This 
difference  in  boasting  shows  that  we  are  no  more 
all  on  the  same  terms  with  ourselves  than  we  ar« 
with  other  people,  which  separation  of  oaiselves 
from  onrselves,  even  in  the  very  act  of  sounding 
onr  own  praise,  deserves  more  consideration  than 
psychology  has  yet  given  it. 

Another  peyonological  difference  indicated  by 
Falstaff  and  Glendower  is  that  some  men  torn  in 
upon  Uiemselves  to  boast,  while  others  go  as  far 
aneld  as  poosible.  Glendower  illustrates  the 
former.  Nothing  interests  him  which  does  not 
tonoh  himself  directly,  and  a  thing  is  great  simply 
beeanse  it  is  his.  He  is  the  sort  of  perscm  who  in 
modem  life  thinks  that  what  he  does  not  know  is 
not  knowledge.  Falstaff,  on  ^e  other  hand,  is 
ready  to  associate  himself  with  anything  with 
wliich  he  can  invent  the  most  shadowy  associa- 
tion. While  Glendower  sheds  his  glory  upon  the 
outward  world,  Falstaff  is  ready  to  shed  all  the 
dory  of  the  outward  world  npon  himsell  Here, 
then,  are  two  amaring  qualities  in  human  nature 
— one  the  power  to  boast  without  requiring  any- 
thing but  ourselves  to  boast  about,  and  the  other 
the  power  to  drag  everythiof^  into  some  relation 
to  ourselves  which  will  glonfy  ns.  Prof.  James 
{Ptvekoloffif,  L  329J  puts  vainglory  in  the  middle 
of  the  manifestations  of  aooiat  self  •estimatum 
iHiieh  belmg  to  Uie  empirical  self.  That  is  to 
say,  it  has  to  do  with  the  '  fame  which  in  broad 
Tumour  lies,'  and  with  the  self  which  has  things 
and  does  thinra,  and  transacts  its  business  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  The  phenomenon  of  boasting  reminds 
us  how  (his  MO  can  withdraw  itself  or  expand  itself, 
— how  it  eaa  oe  all  the  cireumlnenoe  or  the  mere 
oratie.  A  man  may  soom  all  worthy  things,  and 
boert  in  the  rest  nmply  because  they  are  his ;  or 
he  toAj,  though  the  puniest  citizen,  feel  himself 
embodied  in  the  skill  and  daring  of  his  general. 
The  person  who  clsimed  an  interest  in  Germany 
becauae  his  cooan  played  the  German  concertina 
is  searcely  an  exaggeration  of  what  goes  on  in  sober 
earnest  eve^  day.  Both  types  of  boasting  are 
caricatmee  of  the  genuine  power  of  the  ^;o,  of  that 
which  oi^ht  to  create  in  us  wonder  and  reverence 
— its  presence  in  all  experience,  its  possession  of 
all  experience,  ite  power  to  isolate  itself  from  what 
does  not  interest  it,  ite  value  to  itself  above  all  it 
possesses  and  knows.  Boasting  is  only  a  misuse 
and  perversion  of  the  tame  greatness  and  range  of 
the  aooL  Egotism,  after  all,  must  not  be  n^lected 
when  we  study  the  ego.  Hume  complains  that 
he  never  can  catoh  himself  without  a  perception 
(Trtatitt  on  Human  Nature,  ed.  Green  and  Cfroee, 
vol.  i  p.  634) ;  he  never,  that  is,  can  catch  himself 
unoccupied  and  alone.  Had  he  attended  to  the 
inflating  of  all  experience  in  the  might  of  the  ego, 
he  might  have  discovered  the  still  more  wonderful 
fact  that  he  never  could  catoh  a  perception  without 
himself,  and  he  might  have  been  led  to  see,  as 
Kant  did,  that  it  manifeste  itself  to  us  by  a  more 
direct  interest  than  if  it  allowed  itself  to  be  seen 
keeping  house  at  home  and  quite  solitery. 

Fina^Qy,  boasting  is  a  phenomenon  wnich  sheds 
light  on  tiu  relation  of  our  penonalifor  to  other 
persooalities.  It  is  a  curiondT  mixed  nUtionship. 
Evsnr  boaster  would  shrivel  if  he  did  not  think  his 
boast  woke  some  response  in  the  minds  of  other 
people.  He  will  boast  of  anything  if  only  he  thinks 
some  one  will  admire  him  for  it.  Moreover,  it 
shows  a  curious  tinst  that  minds  around  him  are 
like  his  own,  and  yet  that  they  are  not  like.  If 
the  boMtn  thouf^t  otiiers  quite  IUeo  Idmself,  he 
would  not  expect  them  to  he  mtexested  in  him,  but 
in  themsdves ;  yet,  bmng  prepossessed  by  himself, 
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he  is  unable  to  allow  f6r  this  elumge  of  pempee- 
tive.  Thus  boasting  is  curiously  social  and  anti- 
social, cmioosly  interested  in  one  s  neighbour  while 
ignoring  him  for  himself. 

The  relation  of  a  man  to  his  own  mind  and  to 
lus  neighbour's  is  still  more  curiously  illustrated 
by  a  tmrd  type  of  boastiiu;.  Though  the  most 
vainglorious  oi  dil,  its  motm  is  not  vain^orr  or 
any  form  of  vanity,  but  simply  fear.  Aooording 
to  Prof.  James's  classification  of  the  self,  it  would 
belong,  not  to  social  self  •  estimation  or  even  to 
personal  vanity,  but  to  another  order  of  things 
altogether — to  material  self'seeking.  No  motive 
is  nmpler  or  more  self-r^arding  than  fear.  Never- 
theless, the  boasting  which  sprines  from  it  illumin- 
ates in  a  singular  way  the  complex  relations,  both 
with  a  man*s  own  self  and  with  his  neighbour, 
which  may  accompany  the  eimj^est  and  most 
selfish  motives.  In  reilation  to  oneself  it  is  a  form 
of  auto-sugg^estion,  and  nothing  shows  better 
what  that  form  of  legerdemain  can  and  what  it 
can  not  do.  It  is  crowing  to  keep  one's  courage 
up,  and,  so  long  as  it  can  crow  without  feeling 
danger  at  ite  wmdtdpe,  it  anooeeds.  After  that 
it  exaggerates  the  danger,  not  the  oourage.  In 
relation  to  one's  neighbour  it  is  blnffl  The  hypo- 
thesis  it  goes  on  is  that  other  people  are  as  easily 
terrified  as  the  braggart  himself.  The  hypothesis, 
when  applied  to  the  proper  eases,  works  efficiently ; 
but  when,  as  frequentfy  happens,  it  is  applied  to 
the  wrong  cases,  boas  ting,  like  onrsing,  comes  home 
to  roost.  AO  this  Sfaakenieare  has  embodied  in 
amnent  Hstol,  in  whom  the  very  boy  observes 
*a  killing  tongue  and  «  quiet  sword.*  When 
his  courage  is  lowest  lus  boast  is  loudest.  If  For- 
tune allows  him  to  meet  another  coward,  he  brags 
a  ransom  into  his  pocket ;  but  if  she  cheato  him 
with  the  ftppearanoe  of  simplicity  and  he  foolishly 
eneonnterB  a  Uon,  bossluig  only  brings  cudgels  on 
his  baok  and  raw  leeks  into  his  stomach. 

3.  Moral.— That  boasting  is  a  perversion  of  what 
is  great  in  human  nature  beoomes  plainer  when 
we  estimate  it  in  relation  to  moral  values.  By 
way  of  caricature,  boasting  is  a  sort  of  doable  of 
the  moral  personality.  Boasling  may.  tA  course,  be 
of  mere  prowess,  as  when  the  Assyrian  long  boaste 
of  the  number  of  his  fellow-men  he  has  im^ed,  or 
the  German  student  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
can  empty  glasses  of  beer.  Even  so,  however,  it 
proceeds  m  some  way  on  the  belief  that  worth  lies 
m  the  will.  Just  because  a  due  estimate  of  our- 
selves ought  to  be  moral,  and  boasting  can  torn 
the  attention  from  the  use  of  the  powers  to  the 
mere  possesnon  of  them,  it  has  always  been  eon* 
fusing  to  the  moral  judgment.  Nay,  boasting  may 
be  a  direct  attempt  to  surprise  and  corrupt  the 
moral  judgment  into  a  false  verdict.  Hence  it  has 
in  all  ages  been  one  of  the  greatest  defences  of  a 
debased  and  impenitent  conscience.  Could  the 
Assyrian  kings  have  oontinned  to  be  so  cruel  if 
they  had  never  gloried  in  it  m  stone  T  Would  the 
Restoration  have  been  so  oorrupt  if  licentiousness 
had  never  been  a  matter  to  boast  of  T  Would  the 
French  Revolution  have  lost  so  readily  its  hope  of 
peace  and  brotherhood  had  Napoleon  possessed 
less  genius  for  military  swaggering? 

No  man  who  boasto  much  can  well  hearken  to 
dut7  at  alL  Words  of  boasting,  above  all  otiier 
words,  do  '  give  too  cold  a  breath  to  action.*  Why 
should  one  toil  to  cover  himself  with  the  painful 
garment  of  virtue  if  he  can  do  it  easily  and  far 
more  spaciously  with  the  garment  of  self-praise  T 
Moreover,  when  one  has  boasted  much,  it  is  usual 
to  perform  litUe,  and,  when  the  real  battle  begins, 
to  tie,  like  Falstaff,  *a  coward  on  instinct.' 

That  is  the  rule,  yet  there  are  many  and  great 
exoro^ms,  as  the  examine  of  Napoleon  may  remind 
US.  ^ere  are  men  who,  like  the  great  showman. 
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*  advertise  well,  end  come  np  to  their  advertise- 
ment.' This  raises  the  qnesticm  where  boasting 
ends  and  right  self-trost  begins.  Would  great 
swelling  words  not  be  boasting  if  afterwards  they 
were  turned  into  deed!  Is  there  no  boasting  till 
onr  Belf-}>ral8e  is  baseless  T  Is  it  only  immoral 
when  it  la  empty?  Is  Montaigne  right  when  he 
■aye :  If  a  man  be  CflBBai,  let  him  boldly  think 
hiiDBelf  the  fjreiUest  eaptidn  in  the  woiid  ?  Is  be 
also  to  proclaim  it  as  well  as  think  itT  Napoleon 
did  so,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  even  his  saying 
what  he  thought  of  himself  may  have  contributed 
to  his  success.  Are  we  to  reeard  valid  boasting  as 
limply  part  of  Emerson's  advice :  '  Trust  thyself : 
every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string ' ! 

The  ancient  Greek  ethics  would  probably  have 
•aid,  Tes.  The  '  magnanimous  man '  of  Aristotle's 
Ethusa  is  not  quite  free  from  a  certain  moral 
iwagcer  aa  he  walks  about  among  his  less  fortun- 
ate lellowB.  Moreover,  much  of  our  modem  ethic 
has  returned  in  theory,  aa  it  has  long  done  in 
waotio^  Bearer  to  the  Greek  ideal  than  to  the 
Ghristiaa.  b  not  the  essence  of  tiie  new  ethic  to 
0oiy  in  our  nature  and  carry  our  head  high  on 
onr  shoulders  T 

The  question  is  whether  this  attitude  shows 
knowledge  either  of  morality  or  of  human  nature. 
Caesar's  case  may  be  donotfol ;  bat  if  a  man 
were  Shakespeare,  would  he  proclaim  himself  the 
ffreateet  poet  in  the  world?  Instead,  we  find  him 
dadring 

'  thia  inui'i  atyle  aod  tbftt  nutn't  toop*. 
With  iriiKt  I  moat  miaj  ooDt«nt«d  Icut' 

He  knows  well  enough  his  powers,  but  Ms  imagina- 
tion ranges  so  far  beyond  them  that  he  never  dreams 
of  making  them  a  boast  Is  he  not  the  greater 
that  his  greatness  reacts  thus  upon  his  opinion  of 
himself  ?  Boasting  indicates  a  shrivelled  imagina- 
^n  as  well  as  a  shrivelled  conscience.  Hence  only 
the  destroyer  can  boast  largely.  Did  Napoleon 
ever  boast  of  himself  aa  a  great  legislator,  as  be 
did  of  being  a  great  conqueror?  The  creative 
mind  must  ever  be  too  oonscions  of  the  limitation 
of  its  powers  in  con-parison  with  the  greatness  of 
its  aim.  Were  it  only  beoanae  of  his  Imowledge  of 
haman  nature,  thertf  ore,  we  cannot  think  of  Sh^e- 
meare  boasUn^.  Moreover,  the  man  who  knows 
tne  human  mind  will  know  too  well  tiie  bias  of 
one's  good  opinion  of  oneself  to  put  even  his  modest 
thougnts  of  ninuelf  into  words.  This  self-reotraint 
in  expression  is  no  hypocrisy,  but  a  very  important 
part  of  the  task  of  seeking  a  just  judgment  of 
onraelves— (me  whfeh  shall  make  due  allowance, 
as  it  were,  for  the  adjustment  of  oar  compasses. 
Aa  a  matter  of  expenenee,  until  a  man  has  made 
this  adjustment,  there  is  small  likelihood  that  he 
will  find  his  tme  sphere  and  walk  steadfastly  and 
bravely  in  it.  Boasting  is  in  too  great  haste  to 
anooeed ;  ite  confidence  ueks  reality ;  as  social  pre- 
tence it  is  destructive  of  all  real  geniality.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  poor  inflated,  deceptive,  and,  at  bottom, 
terror-stricken  pursuit  of  thmgs  which  are  of  no 
real  and  abiding  value,  to  the  detriment  of  all  that 
is  most  sacred  and  most  blessed  in  life. 

Just  as  the  claim  of  self-assertion  in  the  name  of 
genius  only  requires  sufficient  genius  to  set  it  at 
nought,  so  its  claim  in  the  name  of  morality 
only  requires  sufficient  morality  to  exclude  boast- 
ing. Imitation,  Kant  says,  baa  no  place  in  morals. 
Conscience,  in  Emerson's  words,  should  be  no  con- 
formist, no  sycophant.  It  miut  be  autonomous, 
or  it  is  oormpt  But,  like  the  greatest  of  poets, 
the  true  moral  man  withdraws,  that  very  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  within  him,  into  a  sanctuary 
where  loud  words  of  boasting  would  be  mere  dese- 
cration, and  where  lie  can  only  bow  his  head  and 
adore.  Not  till  aelf  ia  taken  np  into  this  higher 
reveroiee  does  it  begin  to  be  admirably  and  tiien 


it  has  other  thinn  to  admire  besidee  itself.  The 
moral  law  thus  takes  the  place  of  the  poet's  imagi- 
nation, and  shows  man  soioh  high  demands  that  be 
who  contemplatea  it  can  see  himself  (nly  as  an 
unprofitable  servant. 

4.  Religious. — Boasting,  like  other  elements  in 
human  nature,  may  be  studied  in  relation  ettha 
to  man's  primitive  stru^le  or  to  his  ultimate  goaL 
Sem  from  the  latter  point  of  view,  it  would  appear 
to  be  simply  a  confusion  of  spiritual  values,  and, 
as  such,  an  enemy  of  all  true  religion.  Yet  it  is  a 
foe  which  is  often  of  religion's  own  household.  It 
may  be  an  attempt  by  auto-suKgestion  to  create 
for  us  aa  image  01 ourselves  which  shall  serve  us  in 
plaee<tfQod.  By  that  device  it  enables  ua  Co  ignore 
the  fundamental  proUems  of  religfion— oar  utter 
feebleness  and  onr  utter  dependence.  Belijo^on  is 
also  a  self'Valnation,  but  it  is  a  valnatiwi  in  face 
of  the  thin^  which  boasting  ia  a  device  to  ignore. 
Yet  there  u  sufficient  Idnsnip  between  the  two  to 
have  developed  in  all  religions  a  self-satisfied  Pbari- 
asism,  which  thinks  its  own  self-esteon  must  be 
the  measure  of  God's  approval;  and  bosstingwoold 
not  be  BO  irreligious,  were  it  not  fw  thu  kinahip 
with  the  elements  in  man  which  religion  meets. 

Aoootding  to  Ritechl,  the  very  essence  of  religion 
is  a  transcendent  estimate  of  spirit  as  meaanrable 
by  no  extent  and  no  duration.  Faith  in  God  lives 
by  the  experience  that  a  thing  so  weak  as  ttie 
human  spirit  can  be  made  mighty  against  time 
and  chance  and  the  bigness  of  the  world.  And 
there  is  something  in  the  humblest  religious  man 
which  corresponds  to  that  estimate.  Sainte-Benve 
jPorf  Royal)  says  something  like  this: — There 
is  a  hope  and  a  self-esteem  in  the  humility  of  the 
Christian  wliich  makes  pale  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  Alexander.  But  the  point  is  that  they  are  held 
in  homiiity,  in  remembrance  of  God,  in  the  know- 
ledge that  we  have  nothing  we  have  not  reodved, 
that  by  the  graoe  of  Goawe  are  what  we  are. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  men  say  with  the  ApoeUe, 
'  Where  is  boasting  then  ?  It  is  excluded '  (Ro  V). 
The  task  of  all  farne  religion  is  to  effect  this  exclu- 
sion. If,  however,  it  should  fail,  man  turns  God 
Himself  mto  the  lone  shadow  of  his  own  sdl-pnise, 
and  that  is  the  ouInmiati<m  and  aeme  of  all  DoasC> 

"^he  strange  element  in  genius  which  Qoethe  has 
called  'the  aemonio'  stands  in  a  suggestive  way 
between  the  trust  of  humility  and  the  trust  of 
vainglory.  Take  as  examples :  '  Yon  cany  Gmst 
and  liis  fortune^'  and  Napoleon's  s^inst  'Hm 
world  stilt  tnms  for  ns.'  Th^  ate  too  self-felisnt 
to  be  religious,  too  rdiant  upon  destiny  to  be 
boastful.  A  change  in  the  proportion,  and  titey 
would  be  the  sayings  of  braggarts  or  of  saints. 
Yet  Caesar's  and  Napoleon's  confidence,  in  face  of 
success  and  backed  by  armus,  is  a  small  thing  com- 
pared with  the  confidence  of  the  hvmbleBt  of  tiie 
prophets,  faced  by  disaster  and  backed  by  nothing 
out  the  Unseen.  *  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee 
over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  pluck 
up,  and  to  break  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  over- 
throw ;  to  build,  and  to  plant'  (Jer  All  that 
religion  seeks  is  this  change  of  proportion.  Boast- 
ing IB  excluded,  and  yet  the  world  still  turns  for 
ns,  for  all  things  work  tcwether  for  good  to  them 
that  lore  God  (Ro  8^) ;  the  freest  vessel  carries 
us  and  our  fortunes,  fcnr  neithw  life,  nor  death,  nor 
any  created  thing  can  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God;  we  can  trust  ourselves  and  be  neither 
'  mendicant  nor  sycophantic,'  for  he  that  is  spiritual 
judeeth  all  thmgs  (1  Go  2").  Above  all,  tiie  end 
of  Christianity  is  to  make  goodness  the  goal  of  all 
ambition  and  the  measnre  of  all  worth,  and  yet  to 
save  mm  from  d^rading  merit  into  »  boast,  or 
gvmg  it  any  plaoe  at  all  as  merit  between  ns  and 
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ImunrwL— In  Um  OT  boMttng  li  nmnled  u  the  fruit  of 
IgDOnum  ol  Ood  Md  of  ootft  own  oonl.  in  l  K  80",  2  Cb  W, 
A  48*  S8l  ft**  077,  Pr  2614  271  tto  foUy,  d«B(W,  »nd  b^*tr«n 
wttorth.  In  JMBUtfaaOTmy  of  treftUng Uiccrll  n^ppMM, 
MD.  In  4*:  but  In  the  rcat  of  theNT,uidMpeci«U;bTSk  PmiI, 
It  ■  oppoaed  on  nUgions  nthor  thu)  oo  muni  nonnda,  m  tfa« 
oppoflto  of  tfaftt  bambl*  tnut  tn  Qod'a  psm  whioh  la  the  onlv 
•Muruice of ntety uid peace.  llMOnekiwereKliDoeteai&ucn 
allre  M  the  Bebram  to  the  danger  and  Impiety  of  boutiDg. 
Perbapa  It  belonged  to  Um  Greek  tempemnent  that,  under  the 
temptation  of  proepeiitr,  kfbris, '  Inaolenoa,'  raadllf  appeared 
and  tpeedUy  expreeeed  itaelf  In  raontlng.  In  Ttu  Makort  tf 
H»lbu,  by  B.  B.  G.,  1903,  tbia  point  is  touohed  on  In  Tariow 
oonnexiom.  moat  fuUy  ander  '  Pmdar,*  pp.  SW-SfiS.  On  ttte  ad- 
Tertlaing  etemeot  tn  Orf*k  rhetoric,  eee  Hatch,  Tht  Injtntnca 
tlfQvttkldtatviiat^CkrUUtMCkwM.vm.  Beddee  the eemy 
ol  Montaigne  referred  to  In  the  text,  and  more  important, 
!■  Bacon'e  eaaay,  Qf  Vainglory,  wherein  with  much  worldly 
wtadom  the  advanUcea  of  boaating  have  fall  Joatloe  done  Uiem. 
'Oloriona  men  are  the  aoom  of  wiae  men,  the  admiration  of 
foola,  the  idtda  of  paraaltM,  and  tba  alavea  of  their  own  vaunta.' 
Uodem  writers,  for  the  moat  part,  deal  with  vanity  and  aeU- 
•xaltatttm  aa  an  tnmud  fading  only,  dtlier  not  aeelng  that 
erery  faaBng  la  changed  by  paaatng  mto  atteranoa  or  Skktng 
It  tw  giantad  that.  In  thlaagaof  pnuloi^and  education,  good 
taate  and  the  fear  of  man  would  prevent  it.  Tbe  boaater  has 
therefore  been  left  almoat  axdnalvely  to  tbe  noreliat,  who  baa 
made  free  nae  of  tba  irfotareaqne  bragmrl  Thoae  who  occnr 
to  the  mind  moat  readQy  are  Boocf  a  cn^ona,  nearly  all  of  whom 
display  their  art  on  a  backgraond  of  ratfaar  hypocritical  religion. 
All  Pq'chologiea  attend  to  tbe  pbenmnenoo  of  seU-aaeertion,  but 
rarely  realise  Ita  tendeooy  to  dinlay  Itaalf  in  apeech.  In  tbe 
Prvuipta  qf  PiyeKologn,  by  VnOlam  Jamas  <2  vole.,  London, 
1391),  selt-eatUKtton  as  a  primltin  amotion  la  disonasea 
In  the  aeotion  on  'SeU-teellng,'  1.  S06.  Paulsen  U  System 
9/  EtMet,  lAMKlon,  1806)  diatlngulabea  between  pride,  whldi 
wiahea  to  be  aunebody,  and  vanity,  which  wUiea  only  to 
appear  aomebody.  In  aevenJ  booka,  tJi.  A  Mmnval  ^  Fty- 
eAofon.  G.  P.  Stout  (I8S9X  tt>«  rdi^  ol  boasting  to  the 
pathology  of  the  mind  ia  raoognliad,  bat  notbl^  is  made  of  It, 
and  the  matter  ends  purely  phyriologlcally.  Tne  older  Evan- 
gelical preacbera  dealt  freqaently  with  suob  aahlectaaaaalvatlon 
without  boasting ;  tj.  In  Simeon'a  IToria  (1S3S)  there  are  three 
Buoh  aennona :  lu.  428,  xtL  AOS,  xrii.  297.  Modem  eermons  tend 
to  deal  mot«  wltb  motives,  bat  P.  W.  Robertaon's  Sermon 
(IIL  I)  on  "The  Tongue'  is  Interesting,  beoaoae  U  Indloatea 
the  relation  of  boaaung  to  slander  and  peraeontlon.  Of.  alao 
CaihaAnl  and  Uni-atti&y  5armont,  ^  R.  W.  Cborch  <18&2)  (in 
Serm.  4,  a  dlacuaalcn  of  the  modem  eqaivalent  of  the  Oreek 
Ay6rif  1 :  and  auggeatlona  in  Newman's  PnnoMal  and  flain 
&riiioM,lSe8(LU2:  'PraftMkiairftbaiit(M«iitattOD,'aiKlTlli. 
17:  'VaaitjolIliunaBQIafyO.  J.  W,  OMAir. 

BOAT.— See  Ships  akd  Boats. 

BODHISATTVA  (in  Sanskrit  litflMtnra).— 
InlToduotlon :  0)  Etymtdogr,  (8)  little  Vabioltb 
L  Prlndplea  conducive  to  Buiuhahood. 
n.  Oontroveray (Uttle Tehlole) :  IsaBodU«ttnft 
supernatural  being  t 
m.  BtagealntheoaresrofaBodbinttva. 
IV.  Spiritual  life  of  a  oandldats  for  Bnddhahood. 

Introduction. — (1)  EtyvuUogy.—Bodhiaaetvaia 
osaally  translated  *  one  whose  eeaence  is  perfect 
knowledge' (mMtxis'eeeeDOe,'  'own  nature,' «va- 
bhdva).  It  is  very  possible  that  this  waa  the 
oricnnal  meaning  of  the  word ;  historically,  however, 
boaAitattva= '  one  who  is  on  the  way  to  the  attain- 
ment of  perfect  knowledge'  (Monier-Williams, 
Vict.  «.«.),  '  a  fntore  Buddha.*  As  «  matter  of 
fact,  according  to  the  native  Lexx.,»attva=ehiita, 
*  thought,'  vyavasAj/a, '  decision,'  *  detenoination ' ; 
and  a  Buddhist  commentator  explains  it  as  an 
equivalent  of  abhiprdva,  'intention,'  'pnrpose*; 
tbos  we  should  have  boahiKUiva=  'one  whose  mten- 
tions  (or  wishes)  are  fixed  on  perfect  knowledge.'* 

This  last  translation  la  correct  ao  far  aa  n)  the  Bodhlsattvas 
of  tbe  UtUe  Vehiole,  and  (2)  tbe  Inferior  Bodhlsattvas  of  the 
Oreat  Vehiole  are  oonoemeo.  Bat  we  shall  see  that  there  are 
also  Bodhlsattvas  *  whose  aasenea  Is  perfect  knowledge.'  The 
frt^Mpdramitd  in  SSOOartioIaa  anpporta  this  view,  and  funddiai 
tis  wltb  the  corloos  equation :  rftt-m  rtoga-pai  amt-dpa-ami- 
ftuddAotottM.  oontrasted  with  dcr»-bai  mmt^dpa^v^mntta- 
tcUtva  and  abMiathtkarMattva  (see  MadAfamaiavat.  xlv.  lOi 

Here  are  a  few  analoeoua  formations,  but  tbey  seem  to  be 
sxcluslvely  Buddhist :  (a)  i/SdnasaUps,  'oue  whose  eiaenoe  Is 
knowledge'  or  'Intelllgenoe'— an  etdthet  of  Mafljuiri,  and  In 
MyatiolMn  a  common  appellation  of  very  great  magicians  or 
•aeettoa;  (b)  V^irtuaitwt,  'one  wboee  essence  la  diamond'  or 
•tbanderbolt'^ToL  L  p.  W,atKlart  Tunui);  (o)»ited*f- 


•BsaAA 
atAfardso  'lyrti 

Ura,ziz.7St. 


p.  421,  U  (tofrs  [taUwl  sotttMm 
;Jfa(ttvainafcaoaMra,p.lS2,18t, 
;  other  e^TBMla^  AfrdteA- 


taavat,  'holy'  or  'aaored  Bodhlsattvas,'  tbe  hoDoriSo  prefix 
bcdng  added  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Bodhlsattvas 
of  certain  mystloalflatagarias;  Vi^r«»>odM»oUvtu,  with  tbe 
aame  atgniflcanos  (see  art.  Tansas) ;  <e)  alttumgta  the  taonl 
Tibetan  tnnalatlon  is  bfoA-chub  mmi  dpa,  the  readhw  rdtofft- 
wU  troA-oAub  wmu-dpa  (MadAvamaJcdvat.  p.  79.  8)  la  aome- 
Urnaa  loand,  whlob  pouts  to  an  cvigioal  samAodAwatfsa. 

(2)  IdttU  VehicU. — Acoording  to  the  doctrines 
of  tin  Little  Vehiole,  tiiere  have  been  only  a  few 
Bnddhas.  The  Rdi  soaicee  enumerate  thirty'fonr 
previons  to  S&kyamimi,  but  the  last  six  names 
alone  occur  in  toe  Nik&vas  and  agree  with  the 
Sanskrit  lists.  Althon^  plurality  of  Buddhas 
is  certainly  an  aneient  dogma,  attested  not  only 
by  this  ooinoidence  of  both  tradititois.  but  alao 
efagraphie  evidence  (BhArbnt  [;.«.])>  Viere  is  no  in< 
dication  in  the  oldest  literatare  Uiat  S&kyamoni  or 
his  immediate  disciples  called  upon  the  laithfiil  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  former  Bo^dhas,  and  tiiem- 
selves  to  become  Bnddhas.  Sftkyamnni  is  the 
Master  or  the  god ;  he  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
modeL  The  faithful  outcht  to  become  arhatt,  Le. 
to  qnanoh  the  passions  dt  abstinenoe,  to  sabdna 
the  fire  iA  thought  by  tne  exercise  of  the  four 
ecstasies  [dky&nat),  and  thus  to  destroy  tiie  seed 
of  re-birth  (see  art.  Abhat).  Thenceforward 
speculation  on  the  character  and  career  of  the 
future  Bnddhas  has  no  very  marked  practical 
interest ;  its  value  for  religion  consists  only  in  the 
light  which  it  throws  oa  we  transcendent  virtoes 
of  the  Buddha. 

Let  US  recall  the  essential  oharaoteristiGS  of  the 
most  ancient  theoir.  It  is  found  almost  complete  in. 
the  biography  of  S&kyamnnt*  Four  (uahJehyeytu 
(incalc^able  periods,  see  art.  AOES  of  the  World 
[Bud.])  and  a  hundred  thousand  ages  ikalpat) 
have  passed  since  the  future  s&kyamuni,  who  then 
bore  the  name  of  Sumedha,  discovered  the  way  to 
nirvftna  throagfa  the  attainment  of  arhat-ship ; 
but  at  the  sight  of  the  Buddha  Dlpaiikara,  then 
'reigning,'  be  renounced  immediate  nirvftna  in 
order  to  become  a  Buddha,  and  thenceforward  he 
was  a  Bodhisattva.  Thiaishi8vow(pn>9*cU(lna)or 
supplication  (prdrthana,  ab/UnU-hSra).  Dipahkara 
proceeds  to  ascertain  whether  the  vow  will  be 
nitfilled,  and  annoonoes  that  in  tiie  diatanfe  fntore 
Sumedha  will  he  the  perfect  Bnddha  SftkysmnnL 
This  is  the  prophecy  {vv<Usara«a).t  Sumedhanow 
knows  that  he  is  a  seed  of  Buddha  [buddfutHya),  a 
young  shoot  of  Buddha  (buddhdnrntra),  and  with 
firm  resolution  be  seeks  and  practises  the  ten 
virtues  ipdramita)X  that  make  a  Buddha.  His 
'career'  or  'eonise'  (cAoryd)  ccmtinues  thnm^^ 
numerous  re*birthSb  uiimal,  human,  and  divine. 
At  last  the  future  Sftkyamiuii  is  re-bom  in  a  high 
heaven,  as  king  of  the  To^ta  gods ;  and  it  Is  there 
that,  a  hundred  thousand  years  before  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Bodhi,  an  acclamation  {halahala)  of 
the  gods  arises  foretelling  the  sure  Bucoesa  of  the 
future  Bnddha.S  Leaving  tbe  thnme  of  the  Tofttae, 

'Tba  chief  MNiroe  kverr  late.  It  Is  tbe  AiMt«MM  Is  Ms 
/Atote  Otta  cent  &.B.,  ed.  Fkosbail.  tr.  Bhya  DavidB,  BuddMtt 
AtrtA  ««r£M,  1880,  and  Chalmers.  1806).  See  BocUillL  .T^QS 
18,  L  1 ;  ^jteaoe  Hardy,  JfomMl,  pw  8S;  and  Hera,  Jromtai; 
p.  (B. 

t  tbe  JXpatlManMtaha,  to  fMsona  In  the  lltetatore,  tiie 
Cbloese  reooroa,  and  tne  eoulpturea.  See  Foucber,  Art  grieo- 
teudd&iTtta,  L  27a  In  the  JfoAdMstH,  tbe  future  Sikyamunl  Is 
called  Megha :  in  tbe  DiwApodAna,  Snmati.  When  the  tucare 
Buddha  Ma  bees  vfdkria,  be  cannot  torn  backward ;  be  Is 
nfyoto, 'definitely aaaured of beoondngBnddba.'  IntheOreat 
Vehlde.  mention  fa  made  of  the  'anKHntiuent,"aaalUIcation' 
tofiaddhaboodgiventotbsoandldaUlqrthaBadabas.  Bucba 
'aualifled '  man  poeaesaaa  '  oauaaa  of  aooceaa'  (pfire^'noirU- 
dhilUira  -  htttuasgtanrut  bodkl$attta) ;  and  such  '  quallfloaUon ' 
can  be  styled  '  benedloUon'  (odAfftAdn*).  There  is  a  second 
vyOkarava,  styled  '  great,*  In  the  dgtatb  staga  Ciee 
Mra,  iris.  Sfi). 

t  See  below,  p.  74a 

(There  are  therefore  tbne  stages;  theTOW<(iMfnfrWra),tlw 

[irophecy(nnUfciiropaJ,  and  tbe  acclamation  (AoMAobi}.  Aocord- 
ng  10  Sp.  Etordy  (apud  Kern),  tba  atMss  are :  Intention  (maitaa), 
vow  (prOffidhOna),  pronoundng  that  tow  (MUpni^fdAdiUl),  re- 
velation (nmratwi).  On  the  sntams  ol  Um  JfoUMtta  SIM  the 
Great  VehlolSt  see  p.  744 IL 
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he  is  born  in  the  womb  of  Mfiyftdevl,*  aod  lives, 
in  human  iorrn,  his  last  existence ;  under  tho  Tree 
he  attains  to  Bodhi ;  at  Bodh  GaytL  he  enters 
nirr&na. 

We  must  not  hoireTer,  oreriook  the  important  (Mt  thkt  tha 
Khootfl  of  the  Little  Vehicle,  not  only  In  Cevlon  bat  alao  In 
Indlft  proper  (Bftutrftntiku,  VKibhi^lua,  etc),  hkve  Rurived 
the  riM  ot  the  Gmt  Vehicle,  and  nfttorklly  they  have  pro- 
fited bv  lh«  adTKnoe  ol  speculation.  The  AbMidharmaioiavy^ 
khya  ^IfS  ot  the  AaUUc  Society,  t<A.  268}  txpnmea  itwK  U 
fonom,  ooBcerning  Arh»t«  u  oampared  with  Bodhlnttvu: 
'  Having  expelled  eeU-lore  from  the  series  of  mutukanu  that 
oonsiitutee  their  paeudo-lndiriduality,  they  develop  tta  intereet 
in  the  affairs  of  others,  an  interest  bom  ot  oompassion,  and  thet 
destroy  all  pain.  Tlu  ordinary  man  (nuuUyaXLe.  the  Pratveki^ 
baddha,  and  the  Srivaka  (ouididate  for  arliat-ehip)  desire 
merely  delireranoe,  that  Is  to  say,  lu  and  of  suflenng,  and 
not  happineM  during  the  exiateooM  ot  the  saihfdra ;  because 
this  temporal  happinees  is  an  abode  of  snllering.  The  saperior 
man  (tnifka),  i,e.  Che  BodhlMttra,  wishes,  at  the  cost  of  personal 
aniferlngs,  temporal  happineesfWhyudavita)  (or  others,  and  the 
definite  end  of  suffering,  which  fs  supreme  bappineas(ni(<tvva*a- 
tvabhdva) ;  or  he  desires  tor  others  supreme  and  temponl  banil- 
nees  (tukntm  MhfvdayOcaiuUltirtyaatkam),  and  lor  himMit  the 
definite  end  ot  snlfertng,  i.a.  Buddhahood,  as  %  means  ot  fssHitng 
this  serrto*  <rt  othem.' 

The  modifications  or  improTemeots  intoodnoed 
into  file  above  doctrinee  eitner  by  different  schools 
of  the  Little  Vehicle  or  by  the  Great  Vehicle  are 
of  several  kinds.  They  may  be  gronped  nnder 
four  heads,  the  discoasion  of  which  will  complete 
the  present  article  :  (1)  aocnrate  determination  of 
the  elemento  of  Baddhahood,  t.«.  prinoiplee  con- 
dacive  to  Baddhahood  {buddhakdraka  a&mrma) ; 
(2)  determinatira  of  the  character  of  the  Bodhi- 
Bsttva — is  he  a  'hyperphyKical'  brang?  can  he  re- 
trace his  course?;  (3)  determination  of  the  successive 
stages  in  the  career  of  the  future  Buddha ;  and 
(4)  practical  organization  of  the  life  of  a  disciple 
regarded  as  a  candidate  for  Buddhahood. 

I.  PRINCIPLBS  CONDUCIVE  TO  BUDDHAHOOD.— 
The  Bodhi.t  Enlightenment.  Perfect  Knowledge, 
is  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  Buddhas.{  All 
beings  who  achieve  deliverance,  whether  u  Prat^- 
ekalraddhas  or  as  Arhats,  can  aocompliah  their 
aim  only  if  the  '  sight  of  the  truth '  has  destroyed 
in  them  the  conception  of  the  ego,  the  idea  of 
existence  and  non-existence,  the  desire  for  extst- 
enoe  and  for  n<m-existenoe,  etc.  But  the  bodhi  of 
the  Bnddhaa,  or  Mamifaksambod^  includee  not 
only  the  pooooooion  of  the  truth  intUspensable  to 
salntion,  but  also  omniscience  {tarvcy'natva),  nni- 
versal  knowledge  (sarvdkArM^tva),  and  conse- 
quently omnipotence.  The  Perfect  Buddha  owes 
these  unique  prerogatives  to  his  prolonged  medi- 
tations (whion  have  given  him  insight  into  the 
prindplea  of  everytliing,  with  power  to  nbject 
them  to  his  will),  and  to  his  infinite  merits  of 
charity,  patience,  ete. 

In  ancient  Boddhlam,  the  Buddha  seems  to  dlBer  from  the 
Arfaate  espedallT  In  that  he  has  discovered  the  tnia  way  of  salva- 
tion, whQe  the  Arhats  learn  it  trom  his  Upe ;  and  frtKD  the 
ekaboddbas  in  that  he  midertakes  to  toaoh  this  truth.  Tbeditler 


tion,  wliOe  the  Arhats  learn  it  trwa  his  Upe ;  and  frtKU  the  Praty- 
ekaboddbas  in  that  he  undertakes  to  teach  this  truth.  Tbeditler- 
enoe,  however,  is  more  tundAmental.  as  will  be  seen  below  in 
the  stndyof  the  loiottara  doctrines  (see  below,  p.  741).  The  ten 
vtrtaes  asoribed  to  the  tutnre  Buddha,  or  perfect  virtnca,  are  in 
the  Llttie  TebSde  :  (1)  almsrivinff,  (S)  morality,  (8)  renunciation 
of  the  world  (neUAamma),  (t'i  wisdom  or  knowledge,  (C)  energy, 
(6)  forbearance  or  paUenoe,  (7)  traUifoIness  (foeAeAa),  (8)  rncdu- 
tion  (adhi^Xdna),  (0)  oharitiy  or  benevolsnce  (puUa),  (10)  In- 


*  On  tUa  descent  and  the  miracles  erf  the  atarlne  life,  see 
Windisch,  BvddhM  defrurt,  p.  llOf. 

t  Authorities:  Madhyamaxdwuara,BodhUaU99e&aryavatara, 
LaUtavittara  [list  of  the  100  dJiannaJotanwUiai,  p.  81 S. ,  tr.  by 
Kern,  0«teh.LW,  tUi  will  probaUy  be  tboniiit  less  systenuttio 
than  ttie  arrangemeot  in  the  texts  cited  abov&  ft  will  be 
observed  (86.  2)  that  the  four  tambhdnu  were  later  reduced  to 
two].  The  scbolastto  explanation  ot  the  im>blem  would  lead  us 
too  tar.  A  sommary  of  it  will  be  found  in  Eem,  Manual,  pp.  8S 
and  87.  On  the  development  of  Uie  theory  of  the  Bodhlpak. 
khlyaa  within  the  Uttle  Vehide  from  the  aaclent  sutras  to 
Buddhaghofa,seeO.  A  F.  Btays  Davids,  yOhaAga,  x>.  jdr  t. 

tSee,  Kern,  jranttaf,01,  n.4;0ldmHVg,  AiddAa*.  SSL  In 
the  art.  UabItImji  the  gnestioa  wHI  bs  diBcussed  whether  it 
is  MMribls  to  arrive  »t  dsUvcrtaoe  by  mj  ot  aritat-shto,  sod, 
inddeatallj,  wbettwr  sit  bdngi  srs  dstUnad  to  momm 
Buddhaa. 


dUtersDos,  eqiisafanltr<iV«kfeUX*  That  there  k  aotfahis  19*. 
t»matk  benls  evident,        iDfltteD*  la  tbs  Great  TeUde. 

The  Bodhisattva,  or  future  Buddha,  who  would 
attain  Bodhi,  must  therefore  practise  the  six  'tran- 
scendent* v^tnea  or  pdranutdt.^  By  this  word 
is  to  be  understood,  properly  speakmg,  prajAd, 
'knowledge,'  or  'wisdom.'  Pdramitd,  taken  as 
an  adjective,  means  'arrived  at  the  other  side'  of 
transmigration,  i.e.  atnirvftna.  Knowledge  alone^ 
however,  or  insight  into  the  truth,  allows  the 
destmction  of  the  germ  of  existence.  The  other 
pdramitdt,  or  the  virtnee  of  charity  (ddna),  mor- 
ality (Afa),  and  patience  (^n^t)  deserve  the  name 
only  as  their  merit  is  applied  to  the  attainment  of 
Buddhahood.  They  are  called  natural  [latUtika) 
when  they  are  not  illuminated  1^  knowledge^  for 
example,  when  the  charitable  man  believes  In  the 
substantial  reality  '  of  the  mendicant,  tibe  alms, 
and  the  donor' ;  th^  are  said  to  be  supernatural 
{lokoUara)  when  knowledge  becomes  their  guide, 
'just  as  a  man  possessed  of  sight  leads  a  group 
01  the  blind  to  the  desired  place.*  It  is  essentiat 
for  instance,  that  charity  be  practased  without  any 
idea  of  the  substantial  reality  of  tiie  thrae  elements 
of  almsgiving  (giver,  alms,  moidieant),  or  rather, 
without  even  admitting  the  momentary  reality  of 
these  three  elements  {trtkofytatrUiiddha  maittfi. 

Tbm  Im  another  Hssaificietlon  glvwi :  hum^d  (j^^)  or  MsMrf 
benevolenoe)dh«cted  towards  o)  ctcstUMS  (saffedlmwawX  or 
(2)  the  <  dharmss '  (dharmSUmmmaX  or  OA  iritboat  object  (on- 
dtambam)  iSilefii,  SIS.  U],  It  n>ar  be  asnmed  ti»t,  e^ymo- 
logically  at  least,  the  second  stsM  u  practised  by  a  man  who 
hM  recognised  the  nothingness  «  tlte  ego  (jnidi;mnmaii  df lyal 
but  still  believes  in  tbs  reSity  o(  the  elements  oonstttnting  this 
apparent  *go(dharmatiiabhavaX  Tbo  books  ot  the  PraJ&ldraw 
aoistlnctton  between  the  Bodhisattva  'wbo  perodves  things' 
(avpatambika) »ad  the  Bodhisattva  who  does  not  perodve  tbem, 
thus  discarding  the  second  stage  (see  art.  SCahItIka). 

The  virtues  of  charity,  morality,  and  patienoe 
oonstitnte  the  equipmoit  of  merit  (punyeuamikSra) 
of  the  future  Buddha.  They  are  sustained  hj  tiia 
virtue  of  energv  (virya).  They  bear  fruit,  more 
and  more  excellent  in  the  course  of  time,  and  at 
last  realize  what  is  called  the  'matoisl  bodv' 
(riipakdj/a)  of  a  Buddha,  whether  it  be  the  boay 
adonied  with  the  thirty-two  signs,  eto.,  exhiUted 
hy  Sftkyannmi  (see  baunr,  p.  74!^),  or  vatiier  the 
so-ealled  beadfio  body  (wmMo^aJba^,  'bodv  d 
enjoyment  *)  which  the  Bnddhas  exhibit  in  paraoises 
to  the  hosts  of  Bodhisattvaa  worshti)ping  them. 

The  virtue  of  knowledge  (prt\jfld)  is  sustained  by 
energy  and  nourished  by  the  virtue  of  meditation 
or  contemplation  (el^dna,  Mnndtiftt).  Wehaveseen 
that  it  illuminatee  and  goideB  the  so-called  virtaes 
of  merit  ipw^ya).  On  the  otiier  hiOd«  it  ounot 
exist  without  these  virtues.  In  Cut,  not  tmly  does 
knowledge  require  a  pure  'field'  wher^  to  be 
bom  and  develt^,  but  it  also  requiree  practical 
exercise.  The  abstract  theoretical  view  of  the 
nothingness  of  the  ego  (pudgala)  and  of  the 
nothingness  of  things  (dJuwDias)  oannot  destcoy 
the  illusion  which  makes  ns  believe  in  tiie  w>  aM 
things,  unless  the  growing  exercise  of  tmari^ 
teaches  ns  to  sacrifice  our  goods,  our  bodies,  aid 
our  lives.  Science  constitutes  the  equipment  ol 
knowledge  (jVldnasamiAtIra),  which  is  tiie  real 
cause  of  what  is  called  Ute  'body  of  law  of  a 
Buddha*  {dharmakayai  see  artt.  Adibuddha, 
MabXyXna),  that  is  to  sav,  <  a  series  of  perfectly 
pure  principles  *  (andtriWMdhartaaaantdna),  'empti* 

*SeeKera,ir(mwt,p.«8:0liIlderB,|t,sag^  luAeCtbM 
ten  virtues  has  three  oegrMs:  upapOftUHttd,  parwmttd.jmm- 
matthapAramitd,  a^g.  with  rcwsra  to  almsginng ;  (1)  giving  ot 
external  goods,  (8)  saortfioe  of  Umfas,  (8)  saortfioe  e<  m.  One  ot 
the  oanonlcal  btxikt  (Chariy«pitaJka\  not  ons  ol  the  oMsst, 
'  containing  thirty-tour  sbwt  JUakss  tamed  iato  verse '  (Bhja 
Davids.  Buddhitl  India,  p.  17(0,  gives  snaaplM  Anrtnv  bow 
Sikyamoni  prsctiBed  all  these  virtue*. 

tSee  P.  W.  Thomas,  J&A3,  1904,  &  647;  Jfsttj— silsi- 
tam,&M:andJrttsAM,U07.p.ir78.  AoognatahnnlSjUi—il; 
and  tbsi*  li  also  panmaU, '  excellenoe.'  irtikh  fotms  a  sort  ot 
j^moDworda  On  the  mtwn  ol  tht  tw  r^rssilHih  lbs 
gnat  Wile,  sss  below,  p.  m 
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ness  devoid  of  support'  (nirOimttbS  iSnyatd),  in 
other  words,  empt^  aimleas  thooKht,  Uie  qniesoence 
of  inteUiffenoe  wbioh  is  nirr&aa.* 

B*ch  of  Om  p&Mtmttii  bwai  tmlte  rrtrttra  to  the  Bodhtrnttr* 
kod  to  owtons.  Olring  endDM  th«  BodhlntCn  with  ft 
Boddhk  body  aod  'wum  to  ripw'  (Booavnti)  ATtridooa 
bdngi:  monlitr  cmi*m  him  to  mmfm  oiil  darttofaa  sod 
oonT«na  hninonl  bdun ;  pattoaot  nppnMM  rU  whilrBdatWi 

Hw  ^AmmAdt,  bomrcr,  ue  often  ragarded  M  harlnc  for 
eUaf,  ii»7  tor  only,  aim  to  'nutaraUte  qiulUlM of  «  Buddha'  In 
0u  Bodtuaattra  wbo  practteea  tbam.  Bat  wo  moit  not  overlook 
the  imoortant  fact  that  a  tutara  Boddha  aoqnlrM  tb«  quall^ 
of  Bodoha  not  for  himaeU  but  aolaljr  lor  tba  good  of  mmAxmt, 
II  b«  acouinulataa  lo  moch  morit,  knoiriadge,  and  ■orendgntr, 
it  ia  In  order  to  pat  th«m  at  ttta  anrloa  o(  onngi,  oa  much  In  a 
direct  way,  by  his  own  actirltf  when  be  !•  a  '  Bodblnttra 
become  Tathlnta,'  aa  In  an  indmct  way,  br  the  effloat?  of  bis 
'Towa'  after  be  baa  entered  nlrrtQa,  It  u  ezpedieoE,  bow- 
ever,  that  henceforth  Uie  fatore  Buddha  ihoold  labour  In  the 
service  <rf  bdnga,  that  be  ■bonld  be  engaged  in  'nutniing 
beinga,'  aoUdpatuig  tba  taak  wblob  later  on  ha  wID  perfectly 
aooompliib.  Ttaii  la  Uie  part  played  In  the  four  aoAirraAaMf • 
tut,  or  'tapkx  leading  to  the  mnpatM  of  oreatorei';  irtiloh 
are :  giving,  Undlr  addreaa  (prlftuOSiU),  potting  Into  prao- 
tioe  ralea  of  altnusm  (artiac/MrfA  waottthv  ooiaelvcs  the 
virtaes  we  reoammend  to  onr  Beumboaia  (MmdnMftaUit 
Thi*  charitable  activity  ta  ao  Important  that  ^Bodhtettva  U 
worthy  of  the  laaw  for  tt»  Anla  raaaon  that  ha  dtvotea  bfan- 
■dftoit. 

From  the  preoedinK  definiticHia  there  follows,  as 
we  shall  Beet  the  whole  sy^ent  of  the  career  of  the 
Bodbisattra  {bodhi$aUvai!kar^).  The  tiionght  of 
iUiuniiii^<Mi,-or  bodhiehitta,  that  ia  to  say,  'the 
thought  of  heomnini^  Buddhii  for  the  salrauoii  of 
oreatares,*  is  its  primary  eaose  and  baais.  This 
thoaght  haa,  of  coarse,  antecedents :  in  the  first 
{dace,  the  practice  of  good  from  selfish  motivefl, 
either  for  the  sake  of  temporal  rewards  (t.e.  in 
oeleatial  le-Urtha,  etc.)  or  with  a  view  to  nirrft^ ; 
and  then,  the  derire  of  the  good  of  others  for  their 
own  sake,  which  already  dutingoiahes  the  futore 
Bodhiaattva  (however  great  his  fsMilta  otherwiae) 
from  the  fatore  Arhats. 

mia  thoocht  la  eaaentially  bom  of  oompaarion  (teruvd)  and 
amptfneaa  (nmgaU).  If  then  were  bo  oompaMloo,  aa  in  the 
little  Tehlcte,  we  abookl  have  to  do  merely  with  an  egotiatlcal 
aalot.  If  there  were  no  reoavnitlon  of  emitineas,  uie  oom- 
paarion  wonld  be  macb  more  snaUow  and  liaole  to  change,  fear 
iriMta  belief  in  the '  ego '  exiata,  bow  can  any  one  pi«l«r  bit  n«gb- 
boor  to  hhnaelf  T  Be  may  perhapa  In  a  momnit  of  exalutlon, 
bnt  not  pennanenUy.  But  the  teaching  of  the  Buddhaa  ia  there 
placed  providentlany  within  reach  of  the  'good'  (mdhu\  and 
they  prodace  thooghta  of  compaaalon,  however  Imperfect  theoe 
may  m.  Thia  teaT-hlng  ttien  purifiea  and  enlargea  the  com- 
paaaion  by  giving  ft  an  aim,  vis.  the  aoqaimnant  o(  tba  Bodhi, 
and  a  rapport,  vis.  tiie  reooniltion  <rf  Miijidiiwl  and  the 
ex^anation  of  the  worid  which  It  hnpllea. 

The  Bodlilaattva  atudlea,  cultivate*,  oozxraerB,  rlpeni,  takaa 
hold  of  the  hlgtieat  '  oonoentiationa '  of  Tmdnesa,  <rf  wladam, 
bat  he  doea  not '  realtie '  them  (na  tOktitltanti) ;  otberwiae  ba 
would  obtain  nlrvlQa  aa  a  Srtvaka  or  aa  a  Pntyekabuddha  (no 

II.  CONTBOTKBST  OP  THE  LOKOTTABAVJLDA. — 
The  Qontroveray  on  the  metaphyshial  oharaoter  of 
the  fiodhisattva  certainhr  goes  Mok  to  one  of  the 
most  ancient  perioda  of  Baddliiat  speeolation.  We 
are  acquainted  with  it  only  in  so  far  aa  we  are 
informed  oonceming  thia  speculation  itself  at  its 
beginning,  that  u  to  say,  our  knowledge  Is  very 
imperfeot.  One  of  the  most  ancient  sohisms 
(bKeda,  as  the  Buddhlrtifl  call  it)  was  connected, 
aooording  to  unanimous  tradition*  with  the 
question  whether  the  Boddha  ia  lokeUara,  i.t. 
'^superior  to  the  wwld.'  *snpeniatnxal,'  *hyper- 
phjrrioal.* 

*  It  ia  in  tbli  way  that  the  Bnddhtfts  have  endeavoured  to 
a«Dre  the  etaUU^  <rf  tbeir  ^atem,  and  to  reconcile  the  aerlous 
antlnomv  of  the  two  dogmaa:  'Nothing  exlita,' and  '  We  must 
work,  labour,  suffer  for  our  nalgbbour.'  It  ia  certain,  saye  a 
lUdbyamila  phlloaopher,  that  our  neighbour  does  not  enat ; 
bnt  the  Bodbisattva  cherithes  within  himself  thia  lUuilon 
(moAa)  that  he  mnrt  become  Buddha  for  the  salvation  of 
creatures ;  if  not  the  only  way,  yet  it  ia  the  best  way  to  destroy 
the  Ulnaton  of  the  ego  and  of  suffering  (aeo  artb  HabXtXka, 

MiDHTAlOEA^  TufHnAVlDOta). 

t  This  explanation  of  these  words  is  borrowed  from  the 
JSodMsattvamwmi ;  for  vailatiana  In  the  wwding  and  daflini- 
tjons,  see  Kent,  Manual,  p.  67,  n.  9 ;  Bnmotif,  Letm,  n.  40S; 
WmjtOt  Btakmlm,  p.  S78,  and  bdow,  p.  7MK 


The  meaning  of  Ibe  word  lokotCara  (Pali  lotuttara)  in  this 
connexion  can  be  asoert«Jned.    Aa  a  rule,  in  tlM  current 
of  theolooy,  'superior  to  the  world'  in  ctnitnst  to 


.  '  worldly, '^refers  to  what  leads  to  nlrviva,  what 
belongs  to  the  Buddhist  saints  aa  ench ;  It  Is  a  question  at 
meditation,  ecstasies,  merit,  eta.  (Ihe  Bodhiaaltva  Is  said  to 
enter  the  toioUara  gat*  when  be  reaches  his  Brst '  stage.*]  It  Is 
most  [m>baUe  that  the  word  has  a  distinct  sisnlficuion  here, 
BuacepUble  of  shades  of  meaning,  not  admitting  of  definite 
determination,  bnt  which  would  certainly  be  unfairly  prrsnrd. 
If,  in  harmony  with  certain  views  of  the  Oreat  Tehiolei,  we 
were  to  understand  it  to  mean  'superior  to  the  triple  world  of 
oononpteoenoe,  of  material  bdngs  without  ooncniriscenoe,  of 
beings  free  from  matter,'  'superior  to  the  world  of  beoomiog,' 
escaped  from  the  sathsdrs,  or  entering  tberdn  tmly  by  oelestul 
ma^  as  the  Ema  of  too  Bkagavadgita  (see  bdowX  But 
it  wonld  be  a  much  more  serious  mistake  to  give  to  toe  word 
lokottara  the  meanbig  attributed  to  It  by  FUl  scholars,  that 
the  Buddha  Is '  snperimr  to  Uie  world '  becauae,  although  of  Oils 
worid,  be  is  not  defiled  by  the  vloes  of  the  world.  The  schools 
which  are  heretical  from  the  orthodox  PUl  standpoint  meant 
quite  a  different  thing  by  lotoUoro,  otherwise  the  question  of 
Its  sIgnifloaiMe  would  never  ban  bam  raised,  and  n  would  b* 
Inoomprehenrible  that  a  school  shooU  ba  ohanetarfssd,  or 
should  deeoribe  itself,  as '  ■iti™W  the  BwUha's  ■uparioillar  to 
the  world '  UokottaravMin).* 

We  ought  to  be  cautious  not  to  Introduce  too  mucb  exact- 
ness Into  the  andent  views  of  the  Order,  and,  to  aay  the  bast 
of  it,  not  to  outrun  tbe  devdopment  of  Buddhist  doctxloa. 
We  may  say  that  the  traditional  data  and  tbe  earliest  views 
regarding  Sakyamunl,  before  as  weD  as  after  the  oooqueat  ot 
the  Bodnj,  were  capable  of  bdngananged,  U  not  In  twomtems, 
yst  on  the  lines  of  two  opponng  movements  or  tenaendea. 
Aooording  to  one  of  theae,  which  we  may  call  ratwaaHH,  and 
which  manifests  itself  In  tbe  T^UiaJyavidin  SdioolB,  Pill  or 
Sanskrit,  eto.,  Sftkyarouid,  bom  after  the  manner  of  man, 
became  an  Arttat  by  the  conquest  of  tnth,  aikl  Us  sols 
superiori^  oonalsts  In  this  oonqnest  effected  his  own  powsr. 
Given  the  phllosophloal  and  athelstio  anteosdenta  of  Buddhism, 
'  no  metwnyslcal  superiority  over  other  belogs  could  belong  to 
the  Buddha  by  virtue  (d  his  Urtta ;  only  as  being  ireater,  more 
streimoas  in  lu  etforts,  was  it  reserv«d  to  him  to  trace  out  that 
patli  wherein  others  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow.  In  a 
oeit^  aense  we  may  say  that  everv  dls^^  who  is  preaaing 
on  to  bollneas  Is  also  a  Buddlia  equally  with  his  Master.'  t  In 
reality  this  standpoint  is  not  strictly  maintained  bj  any  sect, 
and  the  PUl  canon,  which  otherwise  represents  imtlonalist 
doctrines,  is  far  from  exhibtting  perfect  eimemerism.  But  by 
the  oomparison  of  featarea  soaUwed  througliout  this  canon  as 
wdl  as  elsewhere,  we  Bnd  ttaoas  ot  a  very  violent  reaction 
the  teodesGT  wblob  wa  shall  call  mi/tlutogieat  and 


One  toxt  says  that  the  conception  of  ^kyamuni 
was  not  independent  of  the  int^course  of  his  father 
and  mother — a  fact  which  contradicts  a  universally 
accepted  doctrine.^  There  are  set  forth,  as  char* 
acteristic  of  the  Mah&s&dghika-Lokottarav&din 
School,  the  doctrines  (1)  of  the  Bodluaattva's 
desoent  into  the  maternal  womb  in  the  form  of  an 
elephant,  (2)  of  the  miracles  of  the  uterine  life  (the 
Bodhisattva  does  not  pass  through  the  ordinaiy 
forms  of  the  embryo,  etc.),  (8)  of  the  Inrth  through 
his  mother's  nde :  three  doctrines  which  are  u- 
mitted  in  tbe  P&li  books  (the  first  with  certun  modi- 

*  Buddhists  naturally  maintain  that  the  doctrine  was  origin- 
ally one,  and  that  the  'heretical '  views  aroae  much  later  In  um 
oonise  of  the  oenturiea.  Thia  oi^nion,  on  other  grounds,  Is  tar 
from  being  altcgetber  mistaken  (see  artL  MabUSxa,  Bmrn 
[Bad.]X  In  the  present  oass,  we  maj  reasonably  bold  that  the 
oonflloting  doebines  are  both  vwy  old,  or,  U  we  prelsr,  prtani- 
tfve.  Bee  the  definition  of  JoMfimi,  iitttoMiNNC  pp.  2IS-4; 
and  on  the  oonfuslon  of  Bodhisattva  and  Bhagavai,  as*  OUen- 
berg,  Aidd*.  .»t«l.  642. 

t  Bee  Oldenberg,  Svddha>,  881. 

t  The  only  canonical  Pill  texts  that  treat,  with  any  detail,  of 
tbe  oonoeption,  the  uterine  life,  and  the  Nrth  (rf  uie  Bodhl- 
aattva,  m,  if  tbe  writer  is  not  mUaksD,  Jfw^^nMi,  111.  lis,  and 
D^Aa,  11.  IS;  see  also ^A^uttara,  iL  180 (Kern,  Jfim.  18,  n.  2). 
In  all  the  texts  the  Bodhisattva  Is  avpapiOuta,  that  is  to  a^r, 
be  beoomes  incarnate  by  his  own  wish,  and  without  regwd  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  oonceptlon  (to  deny  the  existence  of  suoh 
bdngs  Is  a  sreat  heresy,  IUgka,  L  66).  The  only  exceptions 
are  (l)theT1netanJbMn<rJbwnapatiUrt(,  where  the  Bodhisattva 
aaenu  to  ohooae  the  mmnent  of  Uie  loves  of  Suddbodana  and 
HiyidevI  to  study  tbe  oonntr  j.  the  caste,  and  the  woman  In 
whom  ha  Is  to  become  incarnate  [see  iWcanx,  tr.  of  Lal&a., 
1848,  p.  xxi ;  references  to  Dulva,  liL  44B,  where  Bockhill's 
interpretation  (ZifA,  p.  U>)  seems  less  correct ;  ssealso  Jfilinda, 

&76,  which  is  not  so  exi^t])(2)  LaUta,  p.  87,  where  un- 
lieveis  are  condemned ;  and  A)  snob  texts  as  collected  by 
WIndlsdi,  BuddXa*  0«burt,  p.  14S.  The  Bodhisattva  ohoosM 
Suddhodauk  as  his  Uher.  let  us  ssj  as  his '  putative '  lather, 
because  Snmltn '  Is  too  on,  not  able  to  beget  ohildreii,  and  he 
already  has  too  many  sons.'  That  sudi  statements  prove 
nothing  Is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  ooour  in  tto 
iMlUaviHara.  On  the  ether  band,  it  Is  only  in  the  if  oAdisitu 
tl^ the riiittoitjr  ot  tba nottmr  ot  Boddbab aasertsd. 
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fioations),*  but  which  unst  have  been  diBpated,  or 
the  Mahii^Sn{;hikaB  would  not  have  given  tnem  snoh 
an  bnportant  place.  We  are  told  elsewhere  that 
it  IB  a  great  mUtake  'not  to  give  Bnddha  the 
highect  pruBe,  to  tench  that  the  perfect  Baddhaa 
hare  nothing  Uiat  ditTerentiatee  them  from  the 
world,  and  not  to  proclaim  that  the  perfect 
Bnddhas  are  saperior  to  the  world.' t 

To  theae  negative  evidences  must  be  added  the 
well-known  biwraphieal  &otB  that  the  fntnze 
Buddha  left  hia  liome  ouIt  under  the  preasure  of 
external  influences,  that  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  guidance  of  ignorant  teachers,  and  became 
addicted  to  useless  austerities ;  further,  that,  after 
having  become  Buddha,  he  did  not  resolve  to 
preach  the  Law  until  he  waa  entreated  hy  Brahmft, 
that  he  was,  in  part  at  least,  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  former  Bin,t  that  at  first  be  wished  to  preach 
the  Law  to  some  friends  who  were  alreadv  dead, 
and  that  he  died  at  last  from  the  abuse  ne  had 
made  of  pork.$  Some  venture  to  say  that  his 
premature  death  is  the  punishment  of  on 
ancient  murder  (according  to  the  Suvamapra- 
bhdta).  But,  on  the  other  band,  wa  have  expren 
deelaratjons  of  the  Master,  showing  that  he  la 
saperior  to  the  world :  '  I  am  not  a  man,  a  god. 
.  .  .  Know,  0  Brfthman,  that  I  am  a  Buddha ' ; 
and  again :  '  Bom  in  the  world,  brought  up  in 
the  world,  I  have  risen,  and  I  ^well  above  the 
world.'  Whence  it  follows  that  S&kyamoni,  bom 
as  a  man,  has,  by  the  oonquest  of  the  Bodfai, 
obtained  a  transformation  of  his  nature;  he  is 
no  longer  a  man,  he  is  not  an  Arhat,  he  is  a 
Bnddha. 

NeitbM-  of  Umm  terM—ttM  Mooad  (SMWHtta,  UL  140  Kod 
elMirtMn)U  qooUd  by  th«T«ttilnkH  to  atipport  tbair  dooetto 
vlmn  tKaOdoatthH,  xvUL  1,  aMbelow.  p.  7m\  tba  flirt  <^A- 
futtora,  U.  88)  b  iiMntiomd  Iv  Kmh  (ifemiat,  p.  Uh-tM,  of 
ooofssy  sUonttiarocHioliuin.  NdttMr  um  miUmt  of  the  KathA- 
wrtttw  iK)rl>ror.  Oldenberit  woaM  tdmlt  tba  MbotUra  Inter* 
praUtion.  Oldenb«nt  Mjt  in  to  muny  wordt  tbtt  K«ni  hM 
nLninderatood  Uie  mwUog  of  the  eayliw, '  1  Bin  not  •  m*n  .  . . 
1  Mn  K  BuddliK.'  The  preeeot  writer  Dulevas  tbst,  whfttavw 
may  be  Its  nniiine  maanlng.  It  oould  Iswl  to  the  oonduaton 
tbtt  BuddhftV  humanltr  !■  Apparent  onlr.  It  !■  ft  6ofn»  ot  Uw 
little  Vehicle  tbftt  Btkjmmunl,  dnoe  he  beoune  »  Buddh*, 
powMiBe  '  nirrft9ft<with-reitdae '  (,*opttdAUefaiiir9*9a) ;  he  li 
j»rfnirtrr1a,  thkt  ii  to  «ty,  kltogetfaer  dmhooIcm,  mvc  not  a 
mu.  8uoh  ie  the  interpretation  of  Buadhe^iofft  (OloenbeisX 
Bat  ft  Boddbft  ii  not  only  free  from  purion,  he  la  fiaa  from 
tiKHigfat,  the  Bodhi  being,  ea  w«U  aaU  bvK.  Oltnmere,  *bj- 
pefoonaaoaaBeM '  or  '  non-oonadoaanaaa'  (pr^Mpiimmiti). 
nierefOTo  the  viatble  (nune,  the  Kudlble  worda,  the  whole  of 
the  peraonallty  that  we  call  a  Bnddha,  U  oalT  a  show  oontrivad 
bv  toe  oompaaalonate  raaolution  tonned  by  u*  futore  Bnddha. 
We  ahall  not  aay  that  the  author  of  the  amng, '  I  am  not  a  man 
.  .  .'  toreeaw  luch  »  development  of  the  ukMara  Boddbology ; 
bat  he  opened  Uie  door  to  It,  and,  in  any  ease,  his  taatimocqr 
deitn>ya  the  bypotheaifl  of  a  primitive  Bnddfanm  altogetliar 
•nheiBMlst. 

Befereooe  vmj  be  made  (1)  to  the  faculty  that  Sikyamnnl 
poaaaaaa  of  HTiiw  (or  nianj  oenturiei  down  to  the  end  ot  the  ace 
«r  the  world  (ZH^to,  IL  lU);  (E)  to  his  •  tranaflgnratioo '  (ifr.  p. 
IM);  and  espectany  (8)  to  his  power  <rf aMuming  the  asp«ct  of 
hla  auditors :  '  When  I  used  to  enter  Into  an  anembly  of  many 
hundred  nobles  [or  frroAmans,  boosebolders,  goda,  Hftn-goda, 
Brahnut-cods].  before  I  had  seated  myself  there  ...  I  osed  to 
become  in  colour  like  tinto  thrir  ooloar,  and  in  votoe  like  unto 
their  voice.  .  .  .  But  they  knew  me  nok  when  I  wp6k»,  and 
would  say,  "Who  may  ttus  be  who  thus  ipeaksT  a  man  or  a 

godf    ihen  having  Instructed  then  I  woold  vanish 

awaf .  But  they  knew  me  not  even  when  I  vanished  away ;  and 
woold  say,  "...  a  man  or  a  god  ?  " '  (,&>.  p.  IW ;  Bbys  Davids, 
SBB  xL  48).  The  Buddha  SUyamiuii  ia  neither  a  man  nor 
a  god ;  he  appear*  as  a  man  or  as  a  god ;  ha  Is  •  Buddha ;  be  is 
above  and  outside  ot  exiBtence. 


*  It  is  generally  s^d  that  the  mother  of  Buddha  dreavnt  that 
a  white  elephant  with  six  tuaks  entered  her  womb  Uataka, 

£60 ;  BooknUl,  l/ife,  p.  16  ;  also  AbhidhafTnakotavyaUiva,  foL 
S);  in  theLoJOajK  U,  the Bodbisattra is  tiansformed  uito  an 
elephant.  On  the  BbArbat  medallion  representing  the '  descent 
of  Bhagavat'  (Plate  xxvUL),  see  HiDueff,  fteohmftss,  p^  146; 
Oldenbe^,  Buddh.  StiwUsn,  ettTibaidMr,  Art  grttt*oud- 
dAfms,  L  Ml.  *^       •  '  ^ 

fltahavattu,  i  06. 

t  On  this  point,  whkih  is  open  to  dinnte,  SM  JfiKiida,  lU : 
Davids,  L  1«D:  cf.  MaAdvattu,  L  160,  8,  It  Is  certain 
that  the  'nil'  Boddba  to  sot  free  from  snSWiiv- 

•  With  regard  to  this  obKmn  siib)«it  see  Elaft,  J  JUi9, 1906, 
p  RSI, 


6&kyamuni,  then,  was  bom  as  a  man.  It  ia,  in 
fact,  an  ancient  b^ef  that  every  future  Buddha, 
in  his  last  existence  {eharamaihavika  bodhUcUtva) 
must  assume  hanutn  form,  at  one  time  as  a  Kfat- 
riya,  at  another  as  a  Brfthman.*  He  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  extraordinary  man.  And  the  question 
arises.  To  what  extent  has  he  taken  pooneooion  of 
the  exceptional  prerogatives  of  the  Bntihas,  beftm 
the  oon(]aest  of  the  Bodhi  * 

From  the  time  of  hla  birth  SUcyamooipoassases  the  thirty-two 
marks  {UUcnapa,  MdAana)  of  uie  '  great  man '  (moAdptatitaX 
(oMueyaMma).  [Sanricrit 
SSL;  JfoAdrcutw,  IL  SO, 
aatbnitiea  In  JfaifUM, 
IL  186 ;  I>igha,  ii.  17.]  these  marks,  to  which  E.  Sanart  bas 
devoted  very  careful  study  (L4gmd»  du  Buddha),  sdiatever 
may  tie  their  historical,  mjtliologloal,  or  dogmatic  ezplanaUoo, 
establish  mysterious  relations  botweon  the  Buddha  and  Vlfgu. 
Although  the  name  ntaAAnmaa,  wUtii  Is  the  comnt  derigna- 
tion  ot  Virnu,  b  amilied.  In  Buddhism,  to  the  eiriit  okases 
ot  2ryas  {tnta^tMipluuapnuipatmaia,  etc,  MadAfamahi- 
vfM,  xziv.  I  cL  Ckvilavama,  xU.  2,  fi),  the  marks  are  aacrlbed 
only  to  anivoM]  sovereigns  (jAakravartini),  and  to  BodU- 
sattvas  Id  their  laat  existenoe.  To  an  expenenoed  eye,  bow- 
ever,  the  marks  of  the  former  ars  quite  distinot  from  those  ot 
the  latter  (sea  LalUacittara,  ed.  Lefmann,  106,  6 ;  Rgim-eksr- 
ro^M,  oe,  L  10,  and  the  emendation  proposed,  mistakenly, 
In  the  present  writer's  opinion,  bv  E.  SeMrt,  Ligmd*,  88  n.). 

[It  must  be  added  that.  If  Budtuss  alone  poasesi  the  'mans* 
In  their  parfeotion,  the  tutors  Bniidhas  posMn  tba  saoM  ta 


germ-state  and  '  ripen 'U»m  for  oentniisa:  iss  Lstiifc  rilLlS; 
BodAieharvdvatan,  vlL  44 ;  BodUmttwanamd,  m.  v. ;  AUO- 
dharmaktia.  Boo.  As.  8106.] 

But  if  S&kyamunl,  before  the  Bodhi,  Is  a  vary  extraordinary 
man,  Dntverw  sovereigns,  and  espeolany  those  who  lelgn  over 
the  tour  oontinents  [AMwrdvipaka\  are  no  leca  saperfinmsn ; 
they  are  nevertheleas  men.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
\iiiaj  that  SUmununi  showed  togoda  and  men  on  thla  earth 
was  a  real  body  or  an  iUudon.  This  questioa  now  demands  an 
answer  so     as  possfUe. 

One  of  the  schools,  the  Lokottaravftdin  Mahi- 
sftnghikas  of  the  MadhTade^ai-  (a  half^SanskritiEiag 
sect  of  the  Little  Vehicle),  tieaches  not  only  that 
the  Buddhas  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
world  {lokena  tamam),  uiat  everything  about 
them  is  snpematural  (foifcoMoram),  that,  if  Uiey 
seem  to  think,  speak,  act,  and  snffer  like  ns,  it 
is  mereW  by  oondescension,  in  ord«r  to  oonfonn 
outwardly  to  our  weakness  {lokAnuvariana),^  bat 
also  that  the  Bodhisattvas  are  in  no  way  bom 
from  father  and  mother,  that  they  are  produced 
by  their  own  powers  (tvagunamvn^tta),  that  their 
mothers  (and  their  wives  also)  are  virgins,  and 
that,  if  they  come  forth  from  their  motmrs*  lig^t 
side  without  injuring  her,  it  is  because  th^r  fmn 
{rOpa),  i.e.  their  body,  is  entirely  spiritual  {mam>- 
mava,  'made  of  mmd'),  i.e.  fftum- immaterial. 
And  a  sect,  the  Ekavyavahftrikas,  closely  eou- 
neoted  with  the  Lokottaravftdins  of  the  Mahdva^tu, 
maintain  that  there  is  no  matter  (rAw)  in  the 
Bnddha.1 

It  is  evident,  ther^we,  that  the  nuuiifestatioa 

in  this  world  of  the  marrellous  being  who  reigned 
among  the  Tunta  gods  was  not  in  reality  what  it 
seemed  to  he.  The  Bodhisattva,  after  all,  assumed 
merely  an  empty  appearance  of  bomauitv  in  oon- 
descension to  the  ways  of  the  world  {iMOmmvew- 

•  LaUta  (p.  88)  explains  that.  If  tlis  Wbail  ei  Uwwm 
tolM  moved  bv  a  god,  Ca.  U  Buddha  won  to  appear  n  god, 
men  would  teol  dlsooumgement. 

t  This  sect,  which  we  shall  discuss  preasntfy  (sea  below, 
p.  744),  is  oomparatlvely  well  known  to  as  through  the  JfoAd- 
voftu,  one  ot  its  canonical  books,  edited  by  B.  Senart  (sea 
A.  Bartb,  Joumof  d«>  SavanU,  Atur.-^ot  ISOO,  trom  wUcfa 
we  borrow  freely),  and  also  throngfa  the  Eatkdwattku  and  tba 
works  of  Vaatunitn  and  Bbavja  on  the  aeota  (see  WaasUidr, 
BudiihitmuM ;  Rookhill,  Li/e). 


Kern,  Jfan.  18,  n.  8). 

:  Mahdvattu,  L  167,  ISff.  The  same  formula  (apd  MdK«> 
nartand)  Is  familiar  to  the  P(irva4ailas  who  apply  It  to  the 
contradiotory  dootrlnss  taught  by  the  Bnddha.  It  Is  in  order 
to  put  himself  into  toaofa  with  the  fklthfol  that  he  preaches 
doctrines  aervioeable  Cpudgala,  gkandJt*,  otcX  bat  In  reality 
false  (see  MadhvamakdvaUIra,  p.  SUi. 

•  BockUU,  i.V«>>  188.  On  the  mlBd4BadB  body,  SM  Um 
dbooBiion  laPmum,Opkitaiu  HirflMtfn  dttmi 
bouddhiqm,  Paris,  lOOB,  p.  866. 
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tana).  Tb«  body  which  he  ihowi  to  men  and  ^oAa 
oraiOMla  itfi  true  natnie  fiom  the  '  worldh' '  mind. 
Qua  maygo  fnrtiier,  ud  nj  tihat  thii  bow  is  only 
an  iUnsum.  Certain  liaet£9e  of  the  KaaOvatthu 
(xriL  1),*  foremnning  l^e  Great  ydiiol&  say 
that  it  is  not  true  that  Sftlqwnani  deBoenaed  in 
person  into  the  womb  of  &f&y&;  he  merely  sent 
down  to  this  world  a  donUe  of  his  perBon,  or, 
rather,  a  pbutom.  Aooordingtothei>alaiAaaul», 
and  also  (a  which  has  not  been  snffioiently 
noted)  OiaLalitmtittara  (p.  36)  the  BodhiaattTa  does 
not  eome  down  to  the  earth;  he  does  no  more 
than  'show'  {aandarkmati)  his  deeoent,  his  so- 
joom  in  the  womb  of  Mftyi,  his  oonqoest  of  the 
Bodhi,  and  niTTftna.t  In  the  Lotus  qf  the  True 
Lmp  and  in  latw  vystenu  the  Bnddfaa  thus  mani- 
faata  himself  on  sereral  ocoasions,  appearing  aa 
a*Bodhiaattn  in  Us  last  Inrth '  (see  artt.  Lotus 
OF  THi  Tbtte  Law,  Idibitddha,  etc.).  This 
tiieory  of  the  apparent  descents,  ooatanu  of 
the  otfori-etemal  Tath&gata|,  is  the  last  phase  of 
tiie  wkottaravdda.  According  to  SiUriUahkOrcit 
Sftkyamnni,  even  in  the  TI^dta•  heaven,  is  a 
phantom,  &  'contrived  body'  {nirmd^). 

AaoordlDg  to  utothsr  VMory,  Im  oftteforkml,  tbe  Iaw  bM 
b*en  DnMO«d  bj  Inaodft  {KMbAwMka,  xrU).  1).  Thia  nMMU 
that  SikTkmitiii,  »lthoarii  b«  wh  %  nu  mu,  fl««h  Mtd  bones, 
iMTsnhdMi  niD^ed,  Aom  the  Ealichtenment,  In  a  deflnltfl 
■tata  of  ooooentntlon  or  tnsMjfomOahi,  dAyifno) ;  uid  cea  % 
beinslnittvSna-stAtesMftkT  W«  know  Iran  XotAdvattkwADd 
from  BtMm  tli»t  icbools  were  »t  %  low  to  settle  thb  qoestkn. 
Doeton  wno  denr  the  power  ol  epeAUng  to  the '  oonoeirtnted ' 
sftlnbi  SMune  that  Bnadb*  OMiaed  Aiundt  or  eren  tlie  wells  of 
tbe  preechlng-roMU  to  pre*oh  tbe  Iaw  (KumiiiU  In  Tantrch 
vSmita  bujtood  Jokes  on  tlila  stnace  hrpottiesia ;  ■ooordins 
to  the  Qrekt  Vehicle  SDob  w«U-preMbiiv  ^  ■  of  natrmanm 
C<UAO>  Klsewbere  tbe  orpn  of  pre«ohtnr  Is  Uie  smile  of 
84k]«muni,  or  tbe  liriit  that  sriaas  from  bis  fin>d  (white  balr 
between  the  erebrows).  Elsewhere  SUgramunl  Is  credited  witb 
b»Tliif  uttered  ft  few  words:  esoh  disdple  heard  tbem  with  the 
tfevalopsssuts  his  <WHi  disposltica  allowed 

Together  with  the  problem  Those  Tarions  soln- 
tionsliave  Inst  been  exponnded,  and  which  centres 
round  the  Bnddha  and  the  Bodhisattva  '  arrived  at 
his  last  existence '  (Mimutrffa  bodhiaattva),  there 
is  another,  almost  as  important,  concerning  the 
Bodhisattva  during  tiie  oonrse  of  his  long  career. 
Is  he  a  'saint*  or  an  'ordinary 


nan'T 

supplies  eontoadiotory  and  oonfosed  answers. 

According  to  the  Inlmdaotlon  to  tbe  JMaka,  It  la  enlr  after 
hftvlDg  aoqnired  arhatshlp,  the  rirht  of  entering  turrtoa 
at  bis  wfA  death,  that  Bumedba  (the  rature  dkkyamnnl)  oon- 
Minstbeideaof  beoonlng  Buddha.  Hm  quality  of  Bodtalasttn 
Is  to  Us  oaee  soiDehow  mfted  on  to  the  tnuH^  of  Atfaat. 
mthoot  examining  bow  lar  this  Is  oonmatlMe  with  the  oon- 
quest  of  arbat-eb^i  wbioh  SikyamnnL  mmti  «a  an  ordinair 
■aortal,  will  oooe  more  make  under  tbe  Bodhl  tree,  we  see  that 
Boddhlsts  Inqplred  It  all  tbe  aooonnta  oonoemlng  tbe  previous 
exlstenoas  of  SUjramnnl  are  oompatlble  with  the  possession  ol 
salnUwod.  Asnunlng  that  tbe  concept  of  fiodbiaactra  ought  to 
be  fanmght  within  tbe  framework  ol  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  petb  to 
aalntbood,  Buddhiate  further  aaked  whether  a  Bodhlaattra  to 
neoMsarilr  a  saint  (<l>va)>  or  whether  he  remain^  at  least  at  tbe 
beginning  of  bis  oareer,  aa  ordinarr  man  {jnika^mM),  what 
grade  be  occupies  in  salntbood,  srehMtesIM,  Uw  tot,  or  arhat- 
ship,  tbe  fourth  grade,  and  at  what  nne  be  attains  to  those 
gnioBs. 

The  Qreat  VeUole  baa  aoswera  to  tbeae  queationa,  and  to  many 
others  anbddiary  to  them  (aee  III.).  The  UtUe  Tdilde,  besldea 
the  evidence  of  the  HahiaUtghlkaa  (aee  ii.)  auppUee  only  a  lew 
dooumente  auffldentlT  detailed  on  Uie  nature  of  the  future 
Buddbaa,  but  they  are  late.  All  the  Bodhleattvaa  who  bare 
taken  the  row  to  become  Buddbaa  'mn  exempt  from  births  In 
the  axMti,  with  the  ghosts  ( prMa»\  among  the  lower  ■"'t'^H  ; 
in  ttaelr  human  births  tbey  pnssew  all  the  organa  of  the  senses ; 
they  are  neither  women  nor  eunuchs;  they  are  never  guUty 
of  mortal  sin  ;  they  do  not  loee  eight  of  the  doctrine  of  action 
and  its  frulla  ;  in  Uielr  divine  birtha  they  are  never  tneenUeut 
gods,  etc  ;  bent  upon  renunciation,  with  no  attachment  to 
ezlatence  or  non^exlatenoe,  they  walk  aa  acting  for  the  wtMrld's 
welfare,  tulOUing  all  the  perfect  virtues.'  t 

This  passage  denies  that  the  Bcdhiiatcvas  who  bans  taken 


'Tbeee  betetice  are,  according  to  the  oommentair,  the 
Vetulyakaa.  Hinaysff  bsa  notioed  that  tUs  sect  Is  nncb  later 
tban  the  tcadltional  but  dlspotaUa  date  of  ths  KaOdvatthu 
(B.O.  H«.  On  Veto^rskas  and  the  Oteat  Tablola,  sse  JRAS, 
10O7.P.4SS. 

tMSK  74B^ 

t  Jdlate,  bbod.  TV.  an-K^  qnoled  Iqr  Ksn.  JTm.  er.  n.  Sl 


Ifas  vow  eaa  bagoOtr  ot  mortal  atai,*  or  that  ttisy  can  dear  tha 
law  ol  tbe  reWSntton  o(  aodoas,  and  ttans  destroy  thetr^rook 
o<  merit';  but  it  admits  that  thay  can  be  gnUfev  ot alns  entail- 
ing evil  dastiales,  ».g.  re- birth  into  tbe  wombs  ol  blgber  aninwls, 
andpcobablylatooart^klnds  ot  bells.t  The aame Impresrioo 
Is  given  oa  by  the  abort  and  oonlradlotmrv  nottoes  wtiich  we 
possess  ooDoeraing  the  Haimavata&l  Iney  boM  that  the 
Bodhlaattvas  ara  mtAomiMW  wboae  most  notable  obanoter- 
iatio  Is  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  maJioe  or  wtekednesi 
(ahkU^^iatMtay,  but  are  not  exempt  from  enw  (stoAa)  or 
dealre(rtoa).  tlte  Santrtntikas  were  undoubtedly  ot  tbe  same 
oidnIon(wass.S7S,ad/n«)n).  Tradition,  In  fact,  was  v«t  clear 
about  tbe  animal  mdstonoee  of  tbe  Bodhisattva  and  the  various 
sins  be  had  oomndtted  dnrlng  the  oonrie  of  Us  exlstenoea.1 
These,  It  Is  true,  may  be  snUned  wittaout  admitting  the  idea 
of  any  imperfsonon.  TUs  m  undoubtedly  what  la  done  la  ttbe 
MahlaiftMilkss  'The  BodUsattvas,' thqr  wKf,  treenom 
desire  and  maUoato#dda,«MifAafMi);  wbeoerer  tbey  ohooea, 
they  sre  bom  to  lower  torms  ot  smtence  fn  ths  benefit  ol 
oreatnr«e'(Wa8S.S>7[aooi:of.BocUilIl.lS«).  The  cUmax  of 
tUs  metbod  of  tot«ri«etotton  with  a  nUgtoas  tendsner  is 
loand  to  tbe  HiJikvlna  Uteiabira.  There  wa  sse  the  Bodhl' 
aattras'msbtog  toto  the  AvioU like  swans  toto a MosBond.' I 
And  whyf  To  save  oreaturee:  beososs  the  future 
in  tbe  fervour  of  tbdr  compassion  have  takes  upon  themselves 
'the  wbds  burden  ol  tttesuftering  «i  sH  oraatorea';  taeaanss 
tbsy  have  declared, '  I  am  taktog  upon  my  body  the  hsn  ol 
sorrows  which  tbelr  deeds  have  ■oenmnlated,  to  order  to  bear 
IttotberegloiMdhdL  Weald  ttiat  aO  orsatnrss  irtw  dwdl 
there  ml^t  esoaps.'T 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  reoontule  these 
antinomies.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  recognition 
of  two  kinds  of  Bodhisattvas.  The  leg^uls  in 
which  the  future  Buddha  appears  in  an  animal 
form,  etc.,  belong  to  the  initjaf  stage  of  his  oaieer. 
The  lofty  deeds  of  ^erosity,  tiie  sacrifice  (tf  life, 
etc,  belong  to  a  period  during  which  he  heroically 
practised  the  virtues.  Finally,  when  Bodhisattvas 
are  described  as  |>laying  the  part  of  a  universal 
providence,  and  reigning  in  Paradise,  like  Avalo- 
kita  (see  art.  AvALOKirraTAHA),  the  reference  is  to 
future  Buddhas  who  have  almost  attaloed  Bodhi 
and  have  gained  very  high  '  spheres '  or  *  stages. ' 

III.   BHtTHIS,  OR  6TAGBS  IH  THB  CABEBB  OF 

THE  BODHISATTTA.*"— The  scheme  of  tiie  Bodhi- 
sattva's  oareer  ii  modelled  on  that  of  the  careor  of 
the  inSiuAa,  or  disciple  of  the  Little  Vehicle. 

We  Are  expressly  Informed  about  this  In  varlooa  sonroaatt 
Tbe  Sr&vaka,  after  reoelving  Instruction  from  the  Buddha, 
labours  long  before  attaining,  after  alxteen  snooasrive  rictoriss 
over  the  psjeions,  tbe  first  suge  or  Ant  'storey'  (MAnO  It  of 
ths  way  (mdfpa),  namely,  the  position  ot  trotaanatma  (*be 
iriio  has  entend  tbe  oouree).  Tnenoe  be  ascends  to  Uie  states 
ot  Milntdfrdmfn,  nmlfftinrfn,  and  lastly  orAot.  Acoordlng  to  an- 
other aooount,  there  are  ^bt  atagee ;  tbe  rrDtadmifMia  who 
poeaeMeetbe  'fruit'  of  entrance  into  the  oourae  to  tustlngulsbed 
from  tbe  pnUipannaka,  or  candidate  qualified  for  thto  fruit, 


•The  Mahialfuhlkas  assMft  the  mm  tUsg  ol  the  fraCe> 
d^NMMO,  WaasiHeff,  SW  (»M> 
t  See  JradAyamoAdeiKdfw.  801  7,  on  animal  Mrtfas,Ur«bs  to 

_dl,eti  ~  ' 

logue.' 


r  »B  ^wwrmnauMwimtiK  ov,  f,  «  aoHWH  wrw,  omoa  n 

hen,  etc,  Of  persons  who  praeUssetairi^ tottvlolBte the  •Peotn- 

logue.'  OL  Wow,  p.  714". 
I  According  to  vasumttra  (Wa 


Bhavya  aeoribes 


Ot  below,  p.  744" 

irding  to  vasumttra  (Warn.  278); 
dlfferant  do^rinea  to  them  (BookhtU,  190). 

f  On  the  animal  births  of  the  Bodhiaattva,  from  tbedogmatlo 
•pOtA of  view,  see  KaOAvalAu,  xxtli.  8,  J<UatenkUd(Xxxlil.  t, 
and  soorces  quoted  by  Hopkins,  J  A 08, 1900,  p.  MS ;  WassUleff, 
p.  108.  According  to  SutrOtaMara,  aa  long  as  tbe  future 
Buddha  has  not  acquired  a  'stsge' (see  below,  p.  7400^  hto  re- 
birtha  are  fbtad  by  bis  acta,  good  or  bad(fcwiM»taeaasna>.  Aftes^ 
warda  he  to  re-bom  aooordlog  to  bto '  vows '  (previiUdNa)  for  the 
welfare  of  beli«s.  At  the  rod,  hto  rs-Urtha  are  only  apparent 
(vibhvtvOdhipatima  .  .  .  vpapatti).  In  GrfinwadeL  Mpth.  p. 
199,  Btatlatlot  will  be  found  of  the  varioua  re-Urtbs  of  the 
Bodhisattva  Btkyamnal  aooordlog  to  tbe  JOtalMu,  Be  was 
three  times  a  Chapel  la,  ouoa  a  dice-player,  once  a  Ja^al,  etc 
A  Bodhisattva  cannot  be  a  woman:  'At  tbe  sams  Instant .  .  . 
tbe  female  sex  ot  tbe  daughter  of  SAgara  disappeared ;  the  male 
eez  appeared  and  she  manllerted  benelf  aa  a  Bodhisattva* 
(lotus,  Kern,  p.  268 ;  bat  see  p.  1S7 ;  St^o-in-dten,ji.  US,  etcli 
In  the  PUl  JStoka,  the  Bodhtoattva  to  never  a  Ismale  i  bat  that 
tbto  rule  Is  modem  to  proved  by  the  aonlptures  ot  BUifaot  ^ee 
Poucfaer.  les  rmriMnuMimt  dst  Jdtofaw,  n.  88), 

I  BodliidtartSvatar^alliiU,  p.  S40,  IS  (vffl.  109%  ^Ofd- 
aoMueAeAaya,  p.  S60,  8. 

\  ^ttfdt.  p.  too. 


>ilAtktnfa'atage,'or  'storsy|(of  a boQSS), or  'category'  (for 
Instance.  ZMwddiMMna,  p.  280.  TbeXon>shasonoe<Milnie< 
mbhumi,  xvL  8,  see  Kero,  ad  foe,,  and  the  AffosAAotrOd, 
dAdtu,  avinivartaniyiidMtu. 
ft  MadAyamakdwMra,  18,  S ;  BodUaattwtbk^mL  n.  tv. 
n  The  term  Mfimf  to  imed  in  the  PU  AMMMamma  tee 
a  A.  F.  Um  DrvUb,  AtddUM  AimMw*  M)  M  equtvafant 
to  SHWs,  'wajr.' 
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and  ao  on.  Oonsequentlr  th«n  m  tigbA  nobla  tndivldiutli 
(Arapud^o/M  or  moAdpurufopwIjja&if).  If onov«r,  MboUstia 
ngkrd  the  tntun  trAvaka4,  vbo  kre  not  jvt  quftUfled  for  tlw 
pcNMMion  of  fmit  O^t  tu  style  ttiein  sninBantuifai*  to  tnta- 
ipaU^imUiptmviiatva,  'oMidid»t«a  lor  ta«  lint  CMididftte- 
ship  *),  «  Doloiving  to  k  preUmiiMnr  alkca  or  ffoCraMwnf. 
Alwmgh  tba  Scboota  dingr««  on  ihii  point,  the  fownl 
oidnlon  ta  tint  not  onlj  tbe  arhat  bat  also  Uw  •rstfl^MUHWi 
csDDOt  tail  trom  tbe  itH*  irtilob  be  oooupi««.* 

The  nuwfc  anoiait  rratomatio  dootrines  oon- 
ceniing  the  career  of  the  Bodblaattra  seem  to 
h&ve  been  the  foUowing : — 

There  is  a  preUminaiy  stage,  during  which  he 
Btill,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  '  fatnre  Bodhi- 
aattra,'  and  tbia  is  sucMeded  by  three  other  stages. 

(1)  The  preliminaiy  stage  is  called  Prakfti- 
eharydff  *the  period  dnrmg  which  the  innate 
qnalities  show  themaelreB.'  and  whioh  begins  when 
the  fatnre  BodhiBattTa  luants  the  roots  of  merit 
whioh  later  ha  will  apply  to  the  oonqnest  of  the 
Bodhi. 

(2)  The  second  stage  is  that  of  the  Bodhisattra 
who  for  the  firafe  time  oonceiTes  the  thooght  of 
Bodhi  IprathamaehitiotpHdika),  or  'who  merely 
steps  into  the  Vehicle'  (of  the  BodhiBattvaB ; 
pratkamatfdnaaempnuthita),  or  again  'the  be- 
ginner' [ddikemnika),  'who  is  eager  to  start  on 
his  jonmey'  {geuUuJ^lma),  but  who  has  not  yet 
set  oat.t 

(3)  The  Bodhisattva  'who  follows  out  the 
practice  or  career  of  the  Bodhisattvas '  {bodhiaatt- 
vaeharydA  eharan),  who  adopts  a  career  '  in  con- 
formity with  tbe  vow '  (anutomaekarj^),  '  who  is 
on  the  march'  (gantr),  'who  is  endowed  with 
praotaoe'  (charvApratipanna). 

(4)  The  Bodhisattva  who  dwells  'in  the  stage 
from  which  there  is  no  return 'g  (avimvartanitfa, 
bhami).  It  was  at  the  bemnmng  of  ^is  period 
{aniwartanac/uayd)  tliat  the  future  Sfikyamoni 
received,  the  prediction  {vySkara>^)  from  Dipah- 
kara  (Sfahdvastu).1 

These  and  similar  divinmiB,  although  they  are 
known  chiefly  throo^  the  works  otthe  Great 
Vehicle,  contain  nothing  that  is  opposed  to  ancient 
ideas ;  they  constitute  merely  an  advance  upon 
Uie  Tiewe  expounded  by  the  oommentatOT  of 
the  Jdtaka  (see  above,  p.  780).  It  seems  to  be 
otiwrwise  with  the  'stues  of  tin  Bodhisattva' 
as  understood  afterwardsilT  On  the  one  hand,  the 
teachers  of  the  Great  Vehicle  sometimes  r^^arded 
the  doctrine  of  the  MOmw  aa  their  special  right 
(MadKyamakdivtUdra,  p.  23);  on  the  other,  the 
Hinayftnists  reproached  their  opponents  with 
having  invented  the  ten  Mdmii.  The  latter,  a 
Tibetan  writer  tells  us,  refdied  that  a  sect  of  the 
little  Vehicle  tbe  Mahfisftn^lkas,  poogooood  a 
book,  the  MoMwutu,  in  whtoh  was  set  forUi  a 

*  Tbto  ta  tb«  mort  oomidicatwl  pnhl«m  ol  BiiddUit  nhtdua- 
dmn  (SM  Anhvutta,  v.  MOL  Ha«  It        be  mMtfOBOd  ttet 
tlM  £o(M  Mntw  ttattooM  BodhinttvM  irtitobWn  Bnddh^^ 
after  foor,  thne,  two  biitba.  or  kfter  om  Urth  (ztL  B  L,  and 
isei;  UiM  to  ooDfote  of  the  BodUnttm  Witt  tbs 

t  A  tenn.  darired  ban  the  JfaMiwhi,  oowMpoodlng  to 
gijtrabkiimt  (ma  below,  745). 

.  t  Aooocdinv  to  tlw  tnds  of  tho  Omt  TriMe  onoted  In 
SUctatamueMehafO,  818,  U  end  ttt,  Ig;  Ihb  Msn  oonemoDda 
to  Um  vrnidAdTUMtanrd  of  tfw  JTaAMMtM,  nod  to  the 
aiktmtiStttkan/Mktml  «C  BodMteUwtMttmi  and  iHUnUo*. 


Mra. 

.1  Initend  of  'cMMr,'  or  'ttue  wlt&out  ntnin,'  the  text, 
$0^.  ns,  1^  hM  'BodUn^  tinMwidng  tbe  amtpattt- 
We  Oma  aee  thai  His  n^^eMuj  to  iUtain 


the  oMitb  Mfimf  In  ocdtt  to  ^  __ 
WW*  (iDolndhig  tbo  irsU  ire 


t  It  U  neoBMHT  to  attain 
tbla  fadnti,  wbOe  aD  Uie 
wlllioat  ntam,'  at  leaet 


MOordliiK  to  modern  aatboritiea  ^  below.  746a  aad  74n. 

Y  Hw  idea  wbioh  to  oontradMory  to  thelittla  VaUda  la  not 
the  aubdlriihm  of  tba  Bodhtaattra^  oaraer  inlo  soraral  periods, 
bnta)tiwpraotk3al  meaning  of  tUa  tewiUng:  •rnyliwbr baa 
tobaooauaBodtalaatera;  and  (2)  the  natoia  attrffaated  to  ttw 
Bodhtoaltva  'dwamnE  in  the  Mfimfi,'  a  U&d  vl  Ood-Provi- 
danoa,  nmMpljlMF  hla  variooi  manUaatatkna  of  fom  In  aU  the 
onlTeiaaa,  tm.  Ae  Bodhlaattna  of  tba  JroUasKu  do  not 
^9ear  to  ban  tUs  aatnre,  aren  la  tbe  U^ar  woelds  (mm 
next  ooL,  n.  t,  and  p. 


theory  of  the  ten  bhUmis  (Wass.  262  f.).   On  this 

glint,  as  on  several  others,  the  School  'of  the 
reat  Assembly*  seems  to  have  become  separated 
from  the  aode&t  eecta  and  to  mark  the  transition 
between  the  two  Vehicles.  Its  Mumu,  however, 
are  not  &»  same  as  those  of  tim  Mah&ykna  [all  of 
which,  being  exempt  from  retnm,  should  be  put 
under  (4)  of  the  above  ennmerationl  So  far  as 
we  can  judge,  tiiey  present  this  enaracteristic, 
that  the  first  seven  are  only  a  subdivision  of 
'  charyds '  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  enumeration, 
the  last  three  alone  b^g  exempt  from  *  return.' 

Tbe  accoont  of  the  Mtimft  In  the  JfaAdvariu*  aeema  to  be 
Independent  of  the  aothoritiea  Of  the  Great  Vehlde.  altbooofa 
it  luw  some  pcriDts  of  contact  with  the  DtUtMintaka  and  the 
LalUavMara,  Unrortanatelr,  this  aoooont  Is  coofoaed,  fng- 
mentary,  and  pertiape  contraoictorr.  We  poeeeei  on  tbia  point 
infonnraon  mppUed  by  Chaodrakiitl,  who,  aa  we  ahall  aee, 
oom^cataa  rmUier  than  iUominatea  the  protalam.  Beference 
•boold  be  made  to  E.  Benait^  analyala,  from  whioh  wa  sckt^ 
tlmea  venture  to  differ. 

Tbe  [future]  BodliiaattTa,  who  baa  not  vat  oniceiTed  the 
thoiwht  of  the  tow  of  Bodhi  (prapidAiekUta),  poaaeaaea  tbe 
prlntege  tbat  hi*  dns  areponluted  only  daring  aaren  fairtha^ 
pidn  In  the  end  being  reaaoed  to  beadaotae  [ftrpajwrtti^ ; 
cf.A>dftieAary(l«.l.ni<i.  lM,e).  The  first  faUM  to  piodoced 
by  tbe  thought  ef  Bodhi :  '  Mav  we  become  perfect  Boddhaa ' 
(SO,  SX  Tua  thought  immeoiately  deanroym  pnTioos  sina, 
UteraUy,  'oorera'  Oiem  (IM,  8:  of.  BodMekarySn.  L  13). 
Mevortheleaa,  tbe  BodbiaaHra  ot  thto  ataga  and  of  the  dx 
foDowins  is  an  '  ordinary  man '  (108,  U  and  78,  11).  He  to 
regarded  as  an  Arym  (prdptaphaU),  beoanae  his  tow  to  not 
tbat  of  ordinary  men  (pnurtapururao  prtkagfana,  80,  U) ;  t 
but  bto  works  are  mixed  with  good  iind  erU  (lOS,  9).  In 
tbe(»y  he  doea  not  encoonter  evil  deatinlea;  morder,  theft, 
etc,  do  not  lead  bim  to  helL  Nerertfaelcai,  sboald  be  deny 
the  axtotenoe  of  the  Aryaa  (tfrydpaedda ;  t  here  It  to  chiefly 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisattraa  that  ai«  ocnoemed),  he  wiD  be 
re-bora  in  a  'particular  hell' (pra(y«tan(mite)  loataad  d  bring 
re-bora  in  the  Avicbi,  in  a  Preta  with  a  amall  body  (as  oppeatd 
to  the  Pretaa  with  large  bodies,  who  aoooidini^y  suffer  more 
from  bungerX  or  amoiw  the  higher  animala  (aa  oppoaed  to  the 
ktvdratiryagj/onClt  He  will  never  be  an  asora,  or  a  woman, 
or  a  ennucb.  But  U  be  oommito  a  mortal  sin,  the  murder  of 
a  Bodhisattva,  of  a  Srivaka  (=ArhatX  of  a  Srotaipanna,  or  of  a 
Pratyekabuddha,  ha  will  go  to  beU  (lOX,  18-lM,  3> 

It  to  Bald  that,  for  aohoiasUoally  expoonded  reaaona,  such  and 
suob  a  Bodhisattva  wiU  never  be  able  to  pasa  from  <me  MmU  to 
the  next.  The  Bodhlaattvaadeatined  to  proceed  unlntenuptedly 
(flvaivartikadltarma)  seem  to  be  disUngaished  from  tbe  othsfa, 
and  perbapa  tba  abore-menUoned  privOegaa  ai«  raarrad  for 
them. 

From  tbe  b«vbming,  however,  d  the  eighth  UiM,i  Um 
works  of  the  Boohlaattvaa  are  perfectly  pore.  '  They  must  be 
boDoured  with  the  worship  rendered  to  the  pofeot  Bnddbaa, 
they  must  be  regarded  aa  perfect  Baddbaa'nOS,  IS),  for  from 
this  moment  they  cannot  faU  (onfeortiya).  niey  are  Cbakrm- 
vartin  kings ;  they  teatdi  tbe  Law  (107,  8).  It  to  a  oorioos 
tact  that,  wbereaa  the  names  d  tbe  first  seven  bhumit  reoiain 
without  any  point  of  oonnexion  In  tbe  liteimtore.  (or  the  cd^th 
we  find  iaimanideta  (?),  which  recalto  the  janmabkvmi,  'tdrtb- 
ataffB'  of  tba  JMiMumaka  K.e.  where  onedMWMS  Ua  birtb- 
pinoe);  tbn.  fmaaraigabkMmt  Mags  (rf  tba  aciDOa  ami> 
aUd  with  tba  reigning  aoverelgnXwhkh  to  attaated  by  the 


*  Bee  E.  Senarf  a  Inboductton  to  tbe  edition  d  tba  text 
(L  XXV  tX  and  A.  Berth.  JowmU  dcs  Savaatt,  1800. 

t  TlM  aantenoe,  L  78L 11,  to  very  ocnnidicated:  BTMltesKydaa 
Mfieum  to»dJW«»««ad»  prviagfana  at  pr^AvAoM  Nuuiu^  iti 
doJtoMV  oka  loUndtfc  virooiuntL  B.  Senart  tcaodates 
Q^4Sn:  'nwBodUaattvaawfaoareintbaflntUfiniCoidbwT 
■MB  woogb  tbcf  wen.  secnre  the  aoqolritioa  dbQita,aodoB 
that  aoooont  baooma  toe  object  d  the  revereooa  of  aa  paonle 
.  .  .'  Bnt  b«  anma  op  (p.  xxvii):  "Btn  Bodhtoattvai  attta 
stage  are  atUl  ordinary  men.'  And,  with  regard  to  tbe  Bodhl- 
arttvaa  d  Um  savanUi  bkSmt,  we  tero  (p,  108, «)  iiwsrta 
prtbtttonotdys.  wMch  the  preaeot  writer,  Uke  K.  Sanart 
(p.  467),  nndoaianda  to  mann  'in  oonaaqoenea  d  tfadr  porftiae 
aa  prtMgimua.'  It  would  be  oiniissjry,  tbareioce,  to  inteipnt 
fee  first  pamage  (78, 11)  thus  t  'ThaBodbtoattvaa  ara  otdmair 
man,  bn  tbH_an  wwtiiv  of  tlia  WMld's  reapect  aa  It  tbay 
war*  ■OntsTlhilortanataby  OwDdialdrti  (MaS^iamaka^m, 
xztr.  5)  infoms  as  tbat'flw  aoholars  d  feaHadtayadeda. 
following  the  amiwament  of  atagaa  tanglit  in  the  JToAdaoflv, 
olafan  that  tbe  BodhWttvadweffiog  In  the  first  stage  poaaeasaa 
tbe  dartawmdrao,'  that  to  to  mj,  baa  oUainsd  flia  fruit 
ul  Uiu  iiutniljMffr 

tltae  tonnola  d  tba  JMidtermskds  to  as  follows :  'Tbate 
are  no  Arhata  in  thto  world.'  It  In^^  a  v^ootton  d  ttw  boa 
X«w  (taddharmapratiktepa),  and  aawns  fawspawMa  fnm  As 
detdalof  a«  morality  d  aottona  and  «f  t&dr  Mt:  aMI 
datiam  ...  etc.  Bee  2>Igka,  L  66. 

tOf.  above,  p.  74S>. 
We  are  t<4d  (L  UK.  4)  flmt  the  JUakai^  and  ttw  hiMto 
diarittoatoo,raltortothae%htts^Mloiriiil  Mierfi  nUii 
vaty  atnwgik 
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Madki/atMkivatdra ;  uid,  AnxUf ,  etbhifttuMiumi  {Tttjtl  uao- 
tloD),  exuDplM  of  wUch  «re  vury  numerous.* 

Tb*  fInU  atUinownt  (paripbrit^)  ot  tbe  tentfa  bhumi  renilt> 
In  tlM  descent  of  the  Bodhlanttn,  who  now  dearea  to  become 
mu  (which  will  open  to  him  the  w»j  to  Bnddhfthood),  into  his 
mother'a  womb,  end  the  proMcuUoD  ot  the  well<known  bamMO 
o»reer. 

The  doae  penUeUsm  ibonld  be  notloed  between  Makavatht, 
L  lit,  »ad  Laiitavutara,  86, 1-4.  1%e  remeriuUe  difterence  li 
tbftt,  acoordtng  to  tbe  utter  text,  the  Bnoloting  allows  tbe 
Mint  to  '  show '  t  (nndarianatd)  hli  deeoent,  birth,  eatTMioe 
Into  nlifloi^  .  .  .  and  the  greet  nirvigK;  wberaea  tbeee  nine 
oidoltiottBeBuddbnai*  renrdad  M  mL  ud  not  upueot 
tatte^aUMHtt^  howmr  £M«»«ddfinfe  dn^ 

In  the  system  of  the  MahSySiiA  or  of  the 
Ptramitta  ipArmnitdnaya)  t  there  is  a  rery  dear 
distinction  between  the  first  seven  stages  and  the 
last  three,  bnt  this  distinction  does  not  seem  to 
be  based  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the 
MaJOiBastu.  Vxam  the  first  'MOms  of  the  Bodhi* 
sattras'  the  future  Bnddha  is  assured  of  final 
Bnocee8.8  Yet  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
Hahfty&na  be^gan  with  tbe  conception  of  the 
MahSvattu  or  one  similar,  for  the  eighth  world 
in  it  bears  the  name  of  AcHaid  (unmovable), 
*  beoaose  it  cannot  be  removed/  or  again  {Bodhi- 
MttmMtinu)  that  of  JiiifatabhSmi,  'world  in 
which  the  niUifal  will  sorely  (atbdn  the  state 
of  Boddha).'  Various  notices  lead  ns  to  believe 
that  the  posseemon  of  the  anutpattikeiktSnti,l\ 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  eichth  stage,  and 
prodnoes  the  'prediction'  {vycLkara^),  is  not 
separabie  from  Uie  avaivartikabhUmi  or  avinivar- 
ianiuaP,  the  '  stage  without  retom.'  IT 

we  are  now  able  to  follow  the  'stages*  in 
detail,  as  understood  by  the  teachers  of  tbe  Great 
Vehicle.  The  material  may  be  subdivided  into 
three  heads :  the  future  Bodhisattva,  the  first 
seven  stages,  and  the  last  three  stages.** 

I.  First  Period:  The  future  Bodkiaattva.~W9 
have  seen  that,  accordmg  to  the  Introduction 
to  tbe  JeUaka,  the  fntore  Sfikyamuni  was  almost 
ripe  for  arhat-ship,  when  the  sight  of  the  Bnddha 
Dlpahkara  caused  the  thought  of  becoming  Bnddha 
to  vise  within  him.  It  ia  after  taking  the  vow  of 
Bodhi  that  be  examines  the  virtues  necessary  to  a 
Buddba.  All  this  is  rather  poor  psychology ;  for 
nothing  is  more  opposed  to  tbe  career  of  the 
Bodhisattva  than  the  state  of  mind  of  an  Arhat, 
isolated  from  everything,  from  bis  neighbour  as 
from  himadf .  The  future  Bnddhas,  let  as  rather 
ssy,  are  recruited  from  men  who  have  not  entered 
the  path  of  the  Arhats,  and  whose  spiritual  tem- 
perament is  not  yet  determined  {aniycUagotra).'W 

"Oils  ocmeeorfttloD  erldently  lakes  pleoe  in  the  Tu^tk 
beeren,  for  there  ftra  oerbUn  qtutUtiea  wtakih  tbe  Bodhiaettva 
does  not  poaMM  uatfl  'after  the  TofUe'  (eee  UtMwMn,  L 
p.  xxrrl). 

t  See  ebon,  p.  74»>,  and  below,  p.  74>,  a.  t. 

1  Alao  tn  tbe  laDtna  (mafUnmays  In  oootnit  to  pdm- 

f  Ibe  Bodtataattra  'who  baa  attiJned  a  ■taaa'  laoootracted 
with  the  one  who  la  toaaed  about  in  Che  taHuSint.  lifted  up  by 
the  thought  of  Bodbl,  bold  down  by  hia  dna  (BodAidkarydo. 
It.  11).  Nerertheleaa  Ohandraklrtl  (jfadAyawiafclwrtdfg,  Bl) 
aeema  to  foreaee  that  a  predeaUned  Bodhiaattra  (niyota,  aee 
p.  788^,  n.  t)  maj  indulge  in  an  angry  thought.  In  the  preaent 
writer's  opinion  tbe  paaaagt  aboald  be  Intenmted  thna:  'And 
if,  to  tuppom  w&oC  iCi  mgaimaL  all  jrataWwy,  a  predaatlned 
bodblaattra  aboald  happen  to  prodooe  an  aagrv  tbotmht' 

I  See  p.  7M>,  n.  |. 

%  Lamnittara,  SB,  L  n,  and  Sftrdt.  SIS,  19,  ooamared  wtOi 
^ffaKUMrOd,  00. 

•*  Aatboritiea.-<l)  ^tfaadAoarOil  prrxjMpO^nttnUA.  xTfifl. 
(2)  DaiabMemaka,  or  IkiiabhimUM  tutra,  ot  whion  there 
exiata  a  recenalon.  augmented  PrUuit  vmaa,  called  tbe 
DaiabhimUvara,  one  <rf  the  nine  Dharmaa  ot  NepUaae 
literature.  Numerona  qnotationa  by  84Dtklera  (aicpU.), 
PraJAMnramatt,  etc,  abow  tbe  importance  of  tbla  book,  wbldi 
leama  to  have  been  translated  Into  Oblneae  a.d.  XOS-Sld.  [See 
Nanjio,  lOfi,  lUL]  It  U  otUised  bylS)  tbe  BodMtaUvathunU, 
a  taxt-book  ot  tbe  Togftob&ra  for  ViJfiAnaTUin)  aohool,  (I)  the 
MaMyamaUvatdra,  a  work  of  OhandrakirU  the  lUdhyamika 
teacher  (aee  p.  748X  (B)  tbe  Sutr^UaAiOra  ot  Maitreya-Aaaflga. 

tt  See  AftatiUuuHki  prajUdparvntHa,  p.  S&  17,  ira  to  aso- 
tnimU^  aeniiNiltwm^nlnMith  iw  to  Maoyd  ammardgtOi  tarn- 
taitamMMaH  ehittam  ttteddayititm, '  ParsoaswbobaTe  entered 
"asoartalnment  to  artsMUp"  [mort  aooontdj  "the  ilat* 


These  men  do  not^  however,  immediately  decide, 
for  the  sake  of  tiie  welfare  of  creatures,  for  their 
temporal  happiness  and  their  salvation  in  nirv&^a, 
to  make  the  very  great  sacrifices  that  the  career 
of  a  Bodhisattva  entails.  Therefore,  before  taking 
the  vow  of  Bodhi,  a  period  unduly  called  a  '  AAwmi" 
passes,  which  is  preparatory  [parikarmtf^,  upa- 
ehSreibk^mi)  to  tne  Bodhisattvabhflinis,  and  ia 
subdivided  into  gotrahhiUmi  and  txdhimvJctiekary&' 
Mam*.* 

(1)  GotroMfinrit  is  a  ataoe  ot  preparation  (Laikkav,  S8,  0)- 
Just  aa,  eren  In  the  egg,  the  embryo  which  la  to  become  tua 
wonderful  bird  Qaru^  allien  from  all  other  Urda  in  the  em- 
bryonic state,  ao  the  future  Bodhlaattva  (fthavinad*)  belongs, 
even  before  taia  spiritual  birtb,  to  tbe  family  isotrd)  of  the 
BodUaattraa.  He  poaaeaaes  a  certain  '  dlmoaftitm'  wnldt  pre 
diapoeea  him  to  Uie  tow  of  Bodhi.  He  poaaossss  certain 
innate  (ia.  acquired  during  the  ooutae  ot  former  exlatencea) 
quaUtlea  (prdtft**)  which  Incline  him  to  compaaalon ;  for  oom- 
pavlon  is  the  esaential  element  in  tbe  tow  of  Bodhi.  He  la 
kind  and  good  (Modra),  Incapable  of  oommitting  a  mntal 
ain  (for  these  are,  aboTe  all.  aina  of  hatred),!  he  avcMS  abo  tfie 
heresies  whlob  would  otmdemn  him  for  etemit? ;  |  but  Ita 
commits  alna  of  lore  (mlfia)^  Ereryday  experience.  In  laM, 
ahowB  Dumerona  examplea  of jmod  and  genorooa  men  torgattIn| 
thetnaelvea,  in  paauon.  Tbeae  men,  altboog^  ignorant  and 
guilty,  bel<nig  to  the  race  ot  BodhbattTaa. 

(2)  AmntvlaiehanammL—'aM  disuMlfioM  of  wUdi  w« 
hare  beeo  speaking  bear  their  natural  truita  In  tbe  Bnddtalfe 
dlsal|ris.  Hia  enthuaiasm  la  not  for  the  cgodatkal  calm  of  (be 
Artiat,  bnt  tor  (be  ganerons  goodneas  ot  the  Buddha.  In  him 
are  bc*n '  aapliattt^ '  (adAimtbUi)  towatda  tbe  atata  of  Bnddba. 


that  It  win  ripen.  Amoog  a  tbouaaad  panons  who  poascH  tt 
at  tUa  Stat*,  sua  tbe  JifaadAmrifal  (O,  fl),  an  Htm  two,  la 
there  even  a  single  one,  who  win  carry  ft  to  matori^?  A 
pwson  tblnlra  oi  beoomlng  Boddha  M  because  anne  preaefaer 
mTitaablm,  or(&)beoaasens  hears Buddhabood  praised,  or  (e) 
baoaosa  b*  thloka  ot  tbe  miraculous  body  ot  Buddba,  orjd) 
becauae  be  baa  oompasston  for  CTaatorca  (oUfd*.  8,  8).  Ibis 
last  motive  alone  la  pure ;  but,  avan  wtaan  ft  li  predooniaant,  It 
is  one  thing  to  begin  the  tow  of  Bodhi,  another  to  carry  It  oat 
(dmMte,  mUlaUjba).  Tbeiigood  tbovbla  (ottt jmwfeH,  sdAi- 
mofaa,  aahTiUaya}  ot  tbe  dladple  art  UEe  arrows  ahot  forth  tn 
the  aarkneaa,  which  have  Tory  little  ohanoa  of  hitting  tbe  mark. 
His  good  works  are  few  In  number  (ysrfHafcwtii),  full  ot 
omlsdona  and  ImperfeoUcmB  (eUftlnmrAii  aasnal  and  un- 
regulated (aniyauwarfB).  Ha  has  to  reflect  and  wlata  (jmiei- 
aaflJUi'dna)  In  order  to  do  good.  He  la  called  ■  Bodb&attva 
mounted  on  a  chariot  dram  I7  oxen  *  (MiurvfAtvatUM),  to 
indicate  the  alownsas  and  nnoertainty  of  his  snooess  (aikfdt. 
7,  l)b  His  unoutatnlnad  love  la  given  to  hlmanlt ;  It  is  only 
reflexion  that  be  cares  tor  th*  weUkre  of  othm.  Bia  aakm 
leaves  Urn  at  tbe  meroy  ot  Ida  Indinattona  Ula  kDowIadga  of 
truth  (praiM)  ia  alight,  and  derived  entiralj  from  llstsntng  to 
the  Law  and  from  reflexion :  tbe  direct  iwinsliaUiii  rfgfat  ot 
mentation  (Mdaand)  Is  entirely  wanting  In  him.  Hevertha 
leaa.  by  Uie  repetition  of  'asidratlooa,'  and  by  more  and  mora 
atudloua  pracuce  of  tbe  jgood  worka  which  they  Involve,  the 
diadple,  during  three  psrwds,  suooeeds  in  pnrlfring  these  veiv 
aMrinttlona(mldtwllIlMiwalorttk  be  oaUsd  adAiKUayas),  am^ 
when  tbey  are  pore,  be  rises  from  tbs  mdUimJUieharyA  wUm 
to  enter  Om  SMga  ^sAsra  anirattana  an  para'  (JwodUdJ^ 
dAiyaXI  See,  however,  p.  747*. 

2.  Second  Period:  The  first  aeven  atagea  of 
thA  Bodhisattwu,  ~1\it>  stage  called  htddhd- 
iatfetbk^mi  (or  iwieUt&dhydiaya'),  and  more  com- 
monly the  'Joyful*  (pramudUa),  ia,  properly 
Bpeaking,  the  first  bh-Omi  of  the  Bodhuattvaa. 
(Until  now  the  disdple  waa  only  a  fntore  Bodhi* 
sattva.)  It  is  alao  the  fliat  in  uie  oUtaaioal  list  <il 
the  ten  hhOmit.   We  shall  see  that  it  does  not 

ondoobtedly  leading  to  antfadpiitti*^  cannot  produce  the 
thought  ot  beoomi^  Bnddbas ; .  .  .  nevertheless  I  Joyfully 
approve  them  it  they  oome  to  produce  sucb  tbougbt.'  It  is 
noiewortfay  that  the  PtoMapiinmUtA  uses  tbe  phrase  ramyok- 
teafUydma  Just  as  th*  Niklyas  do  (see  Saifiyuaa,  Index,  p.  bi\ 
andoontraatBitwitfabodAf«attMntydma(p.S28,6).  OaniyAma, 
see  p.  74(^,  n.  *,  p.  747'',  n.  *,  and  Woglbara  on  Bodhisattva- 
bbumL 

>  This  ia  the  account  of  tbe  BodkitcMvdbhunsi,  but  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  tbe  H&dhyamikaa  reoognlzed  thcae  distinctions. 
See  ^btrdaamU(Aeftaya,vli.  8,  viiL  8 :  JfodAyamAfcdnitdnt,  18. 12. 

t  The  Little  Vehicle  alao  knowa  of  a  trAvakagotra,  'having 
tbe  disposition  ot  a  future  ariiat.'  Here  gvtnMiumi^M^ 
tattva-Qot/rabhumi. 

t  Ct.  below,  p.  7Clb.  The  JTaAdwuftt  aeema  to  admit  mortal 
dn  hi  tbe  Bodhlaattva ;  aee  p.  744b. 

I  Heresy  which  destroys  the  root  ot  meriL  the  denial  o(  Has 
trult  of  actions  (sea  art.  KaiiuX  See  p.  7«4»,  a.  t. 

I  To  oompleta  this  daaorlptlon  tt  would  b*  ninniaaiii  to 
InteriMrot  and  oommant  jraUsyw^pMM,  I  SB. 
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differ  from  the  afHeartoniyoMflfm,  *  the  stage  from 
which  there  is  no  "  retain," '  whiob  wm  disciused 
abore.  It  is  in  the  '  J<^nil  stag^*  Mcxxrding  to 
a  predietton  of  Buddha,  that  Anuda  is  to  be 
le-Dom  under  the  name  <h  Nfigftrjnna,  the  foonder 
of  the  Great  Vehicle. 

The  'Joyfol  stage*  oorreeponds  to  what  is 
called  in  the  Little  Vehicle  the  'first  fruit' :  the 
disciple  LB  now  do  longer  an  'ordinary  man* 
ipriMmana,  pr&krtapuruta)  hat  a  saint  {drya), 
one  oi  the  elect  {nivdmdvabrdttta) ;  *  for,  having 
taroneht  *  worldly  '  (taukika)  meditations  (dhydna) 
to  their  perfection,  he  has  entered  the  'super- 
natural '  career  {lohittaraffaH).  He  is  a  '  graded 
BodhisattTa  *  (bhSmitthita),  or,  more  correctly,  he 
is  a  tme  Bodhisattva  {paramdrthe^odhisattva), 
and  he  will  oertainlT  beeome  a  Boddha.  He 
already  possesses  in  a  nif^  degree  all  the  qualities 
which  will  develop  in  the  subeeqaent  periods. 

The  daacriptlon  of  Chii  first  MaM.  boirowu  bv  the  Bodhi- 
MitMMfimi  from  the  DaiabAumduuMtra,  U  developed  wxiord- 
Inc  to  ft  aeheine  which  nam  in  kU  the  laooeedlDg  itftfoi.  We 
gm  It  in  detsU  so  that  ha  wcbolMatio  chsnoter  11W7  be  noted. 

(1)  The  'stage'  is  prodaoed,  in  a  aonl  whose 
intentions  or  aspiraticms  are  pure,  by  the  '  forma- 
tum  of  the  Uiought  of  Boohi*  {chittotpada)~ek 
thooght  which  is  tlie  pure  expression  of  charity 
(diUiapihv.mitd)  or  of  oompassion  (karu^).  The 
thoaght  of  Bodhi  is  here  'aosoIutelT  fixed,*  and  is 
thas  distingnisbed  from  the  thoagnt  as  it  exists 
in  the  preparatory  stage.  Entirely  personal  and 
sincere,  the  result  of  meditation  {b/tdtMnA),  i.e. 
resting  on  an  intuitive  view  of  troth,  it  con- 
sists of  the  vow  of  the  Bodbisattvas  in  all  the 
fnllness  of  disinterested  generosity — a  vow  which 
will  never  be  abandoned  or  altered  under  any  cir- 
onmstances,  and  whicfa  will  have  Bodhi  as  its  end, 
embracing  as  it  does  all  the  intelleotoal  qnalities 
of  the  Perfect  Buddhas  and  all  the  worn  which 
they  are  to  aooompUsh. 

Destined  to  Buddbahood  {tambodhipardfa^),i 
the  disciple  realizes  that  he  is  'bom  into  the 
family  01  the  Buddhat'  and  his  Jot  knows  no 
bonnds;  joy  of  affection  for  the  Bnddhas  who 
have  be^tten  him  to  this  spiritual  iHrth,  joy  in 
the  feeling  that  he  is  devoting  himself  to  the 
realization  of  the  task  of  the  future  Buddhas,  and 
Jot  in  bis  goodwill  towards  all  creatures. 

For  him  the  five  terrors  (bhaya) — terror  relative 
to  tha  necessities  of  life,  to  an  evil  rroutation,  to 
death,  to  unhappy  re-births,  and  to  the  'assem- 
blies '—disappear.  As  be  hM  '  produced  *  the  vow 
that  the  nns  of  all  ereatuxes  should '  ripen  *  in  him 
(atmavaipdkya),  t.e.  wishing  to  bear  ^e  burden 
of  the  sins  of  others  in  the  hells  and  elsewhere,  be 
is  henceforward  free  from  all  evil  re-birth.  Know- 
ing that  there  is  no  one  better  than  he  in  this 
world,  no  one  who  is  even  Us  equal,  whv  should  he 
be  afiaid  of  meeting  any  '  assembly '  wnatever  T 

<2)  He  binds  himself  by  the  'great  resolves,* 
which  are  independent  of  limitations  of  time  or 
space  {mahdpra^idhdna),t  and  purifies  them :  to 

*  The  murder  ot  a  nty/lmdvakrinta  la  a  apltal  rin  (dnon- 
C«nra> ;  we  MaAAomitptMi,  US.  8 :  nifotabhimiHMitana 
MMtattwuya  mdropam,  and  cf .  on  the  mne  topic  AbAt- 
Marmakoiae.  wfaitdi  has  nifat^i>atiUt  bedAitattwi  (US.  Aa. 
800.  fol.  SSlaV  Aa  obeerved  on  pL  7tsa,  the  elgfatb  ataM  ia 
•ometloMS  called  m'yatoMwiU ;  bat,  uotmUng  to  the  gloaa, 
the  reference  le  to  the  third  niyatt  (aee  p.  747^,  n.  *>  DIrarep. 
anclM  In  eacred  book*  u  to  the  atan  whlob  oonfen  lUyitnut 

Siyati),  'predmtnation  to  Bnddtaahood.' led  the  •chotaatiBB 
apedfjr  different  kinds  (rf  'amred  peyoBoIosioal  progreuea.' 
The  niwAma  of  the  8th  stage  oonfen  aasuranoe  of  obUinlnf  and 
never  losiiw  andbkogaM  and  anubMttitadiiaTmaJcfAntt  (see 
be]ow,p.7i7b);  itisttieQthnfva«pdtaof.9iUr<Uiirtiidni,xiz.SS. 

f  Thu  phrmae  oooori  in  the  Nik&jM  (aee  Saihyutta,  Index) 
sad  In  Aioka'a  edicts  (see  Benart.  L  18B,  Ufl,  tt.  S2S).  Bere,  as 
observed  by  Pnt.  Rbyt  Davids,  DtaiogvM,  i.  UO,  tambodJu- 
aibat-ehip,  and  nothing  more.  OtttheivilMnva,*prediotJon,* 
ttiat  the  tDtnre  Aritat  gives  to  hbnself,  aee  SiNfeiwtts.  t.  369. 

X  The  pnefUhdnn  *n  bunuDenbleb  Thsjr  sra  sammod  ap 
la  the  ten  great  ones  (moU-),  lAtota  an  aU  Inoluded  in  the 
•SMOnteModra*,  'anlTefsaDy  propttkma  resolve.'    On  the 


render  homage  to  the  Bnddhas ;  to  preserve  and 
preach  their  Law  ;  to  ascend  to  the  '  great  nirv&na,' 
after  having  performed  all  the  works  of  a  Buddha 
rinoe  his  Msoent  from  the  Ta^ita;  to  prodaoe 
thoughts  for  the  purification  of  all  the  'stages* 
and  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  perfect  virtues  in 
order  to  that  end;  to  lipen  all  oreatores  tat 
Buddbahood ;  to  pass  t^iron^  all  the  universes 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  Buddhas  then; 
to  puri^  all  the '  fidds  of  Buddha '  (that  is  to  SI9, 
to  make  of  them  so  many  Sokhftvatis) ;  to  enter 
the  Great  Vehicle ;  to  act  and  preach  for  the  salva- 
tion of  beings  with  full  success  and  without  error ; 
without  abimdoning  for  an  instant  his  own  path, 
to  exhibit  the  Urth  as  k pfihagjaimij  the  entrance 
into  the  religious  life,  the  miraolee,  the  otmqaesfe 
of  Bodhi,  the  putting  <rf  tiie  law  into  motaoot  «d 
the  great  complete  nirvipa.* 

(3H4)  The  disciple  possesses  ten  oiwlitiflB'wliieh 
purify  the  stage  in  wnicb  he  dwells,*  and  'which 
purify  the  ton  stages.'  Becoming  more  and  more 
perfect,  thev  enaUe  him  to  ascend  from  stage  to 
stage:  faitn,  compassion,  affection  or  goodwill^ 
generosity  or  disinterestedness,  indefatigabili^, 
acquaintaooe  witli  the  doetriual  books  (worldly 
and  Buddhist),  knowledge  of  the  world  (or  <h 
men),  modesty  In  a  two-fold  fram  (reverence  for  self 
and  reverence  for  others),  power  and  endurance, 
and  the  worship  of  the  Budobas. 

(5)  Enjoying  t^e  sight  of  tiie  Buddhas  described 
in  the  Bod^sattvapi^xka  (see  MabItXHA),  and,  m 

CBial,  of  all  the  Bnddhas  of  every  regicm, — tiiis 
iuse  of  (a)  the  strength  of  his  loving  faith,  and  (6) 
the  lescrfunon,  made  by  theee  Baddbas  when  they 
were  Bodbisattvas,  that  they  would  be  visiUe — he 
worships  these  Buddhas,  llsttuis  to  the  Law,  practises 
the  Law,  applies  bis  merits  to  the  acquisition  <rf 
Buddhabooo,  and  '  ripens '  creatures  for  Bodhi  hj 
means  of  the '  elements  of  mntulari^ '  (san^fmAa- 
o(u^seepp.741%7fi0*).  An  his  aetioBS  are  ealled 
*  purifiers  of  the  roots  of  merit.* 

(6)  While  he  dwells  in  this  sta^  the  Bodhisattva 
is,  inallhisbirths,a*aovereignkmgofao(mt3nent.' 
Deprived  of  all  egoisni,  he  fnes  all  creatures  from 
^^isra.t 

(7)  Power,  t— Whatever  aot  he  andertakes,  it  is 
in  order  to  reconcile  ereatozes  to  himself,  and 
alw^s  with  thonghto  cwneeted  with  the  Boddha, 
his  Law,  and  his  Order;  it  is  always  with  the 
thought :  *  Bfay  I  become  the  first  of  beings  (<.& 
a  Buddha),  in  order  that  every  creature  may  have 
recourse  to  me  for  every  good.^  And  all  his  under* 
takings  succeed.  He  has  the  energy  required  S  to 
leave  wife  and  belraigings,  to  enter  on  theidigwos 
path,  and,  having  entered,$  to  oonquw  a  hundred 
Bodhisattva-trancee  every  aeoond,  to  perceive  a 

prapsdAdNo,  its  sabdivisloos  and  Its  virtoas,  see  J*  arts 

•sAffToAa  oxlL,  BodkU^anfAvaUtn,  Ix.  SO. 

*  This  somewhat  incoherent  list  of '  rMolvas '  la  cited  In  BOatt, 
SBl,  11  f.,  and  summed  op  In  the  BodXiaatttdbhumL  13m  ImS 
•resolve'  ahom  that  the  Mabtrtatsto  did  not  betiere  in  the 
rtaUtt  of  the  •  Bodblsatfevsa  in  Ui^  last  e^stenoe.'  If  the 
ptesent  writer's  intetpretetion  at  the  text  Sftfd*.  2K,  »  ta 
oorieot,  itshows  also  that Mkyamtml was  beUevsd  to  have  bevs 
bwn  aa  a  Mta, '  an  Ignorant  peivon,'  'a  looL' 

t  In  the  subsequent  stages  the  BadbiMtvB  is  soooMstvsly 
sovereign  Ung  of  the  four  oontlnents,  Sakia,  Sajrima,  8antii|its 
(a  variant  of  the  word  Tuflta,  o(Mnm(»  in  tiM  ancient  UtmtorsX 
SoninniUvaiavartjn.  ...  To  esoh  stage  oorrcqionds  a  oertam 
virtue  which  the  Bodhisattva  makes  pre t»] eat  in  the  man  and 
wan  wide-spread  kingdom  in  wMofa  Be  reigns.  Hmm  Tfatoss 
are  snoocatfveljr  the  pdramttds  (see  below,  p.  7481. 

1 7I1S  deaoriptlon  of  the  proMdwj,  or  '  power,'  of  the  BodU- 
sattva  ii  the  same  In  the  soooesdlng  worids,  except  that  tha 
numbers  Inorease.  In  the  DatahMsmaka  we  find  the  eeriee  lOO, 
1000,  100,000,  100  kotls  (koti- 10,000,000),  1000  ktrtls,  lOOlOOO 
kofis,  100,000  oayntaa  of  kotls  (navuta- 100,000  ko^  U  kofisX 
the  nnmber  of  the  atoms  in  a  hundred  Uiooaaad  timea  Unjpmt 
nniversee,  etc  Hie  Bodhitaitvabhitrni  is  more  modmta,  nit  IB 
givee  numbers  only  for  the  first  seven  worlds.  100^  1000, 100,000, 
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hundred  Baddhas,  to  know  the  macical  being* 
that  these  Boddhaa  animate  and  the  lueeeing  they 
ibower  on  the  BodhisattTas,  to  make  a  hnndiea 
aniTcriee  tremble,  to  so  to  tiieee  in  his  bodily 
fonn  or  to  enlighten  them  hia  brillianoe,  to 
display  them  to  creatures,  to  ripen  a  honored 
creatures  for  Bodhi  (by  means  of  a  hundred 
magical  beings),*  to  lire  for  100  balpeut  or  ages 
of  Uie  world  (if  he  chooses),*  to  know  a  hondred 
ka^paa  in  the  past  and  the  fotnre,  to  OMiqM»hend 
(or  aooomolate,  /vavteAtnott)  a  *  hundred  months  of 
the  Law '  (cfAarmamuMajLt  and  to  show  a  hundred 
bodies  X  (macieal  bodies  of  Boddhas),  each  of  them 
snrronnded  by  a  hundred  Bodhisattviu. 

lUs  iHt  dwcrtotkn,  wfatoh  the  toolmiod  Utmtan  ot  tbt 
T(«i«UrM  iBaihimttvdtMmei  boiroin  from  the  Daiabh^ 


taMM  tawBM  tbt  mk  Aooonlliw  to  Um  two  sdiooli  ot  Um 
flnrt  TakdoU,  stmt  'rimIwI'  BodbfMttvs  Is  •  -nrj  gMsk 


pawiga  tttm  om  UUM  to  tb«  foOowisf  (MOhmt 
MiwwtfgntanwaAfcrgwayi ;  9t»  LaUta.  M,  sn  takes  pbcs  In 
sooorcMaoo  wttb  »  KbaiM  vldofa  li  slw^s  tba  mow.  Biidi 
'MM*'  oondrta  «Mei)tUlT  in  tlw  dvraloafnMit  ot  ton  oortaln 
qwrftHw  the  pertecOoD,  the  oomptoU  imUntloB  (paripir- 
Mtoo,  prakorfogarnana)  ot  vUoh  ooaetttatM  the  b«(tDnlii(  ol 
the  nest  etoct,  Mid  ^Tee  rise  to  tan  new  qneUtke,  St  Ont  verr 
wnfc,  iritooe  perteot  nstoiltr  wm  onasitfaite  •  tbM  stsge^ 

FM  thta  nason,  then  an  tan  *  tl^  timrtttoos '  teMwwO- 
*wwi)  in  tba  flrst  etace  (L  aot  aaotSttwtiwIsiiSen, 
9Mni*,ato.,  S.  Hrlnff  OB  ffwd  terms  irith  the  BodUnttrasiriio 
are  anerlradiiK  the  «nia  atace,  S.  wawdBing  mastar  ot  one'i 
tbooc&t  by  saSdtihtr  paarione  and  tanmtatuns,  ata)  whloh, 
bring  hiAnltaly  para,  Miable  him  to  paa  Into  the  Moood  ataM, 
or  nther  ooBBUtota  ttw  aeoood  atacsb  The  Mter  k  tanned 
'die  wwld  of  the  Bodhiaattras  iriiooa  dincMMaoB  an  para' 
(taUUdAydMiwl 

Tberaaraton  ^upHoatlans  «t  ttte  adnd  t»  Oa  bUellaotaal 
dlepoaitk»a'  (eMttSSwtmaiuukan)  wbMi  ndbe  tlia  third 
iiwld,  tan 'enWooeo  Into  the  eMt  o(  dlUMM'tAsra^^ 
ffsaaia ;  of.  the  d^armdlokmmtMa  d  the  Lalita)  far  tba  fourth, 
■eo'equaBtiaa  of  pan  dlapodtlona'(artiiildJ>dwi|Wwsmgta)toy 
tha«ta.teo  'equatttlae  ortha  Law'  (dJkunoMMM)  for  the 
dxth.  ten  '  aieuient  beginninge  a  new  war  nouMted  by 
leardnc  and  aUU  in  the  means '(iv^ivr^ffdMUtaMtlMtdi^ 
pdtUardramMai>U«fa>  wblofa  oaoM  him  to  paaa  tntotb*  wvaotb, 
wblohooariato  in  the  oalton  ot  ten  *BdawMS  IntndaatoiTto 
ttM  nal  troth '(pmiaMUttrtdrMUMl 

But  althooa^thaaa  bkOmta  an  mon  and  mora  riob  to 
IjM^aa  and  bKnrledge,  they  an  aO  aaaenUaHf  the  thought  of 

The  first  seven  stages  together  constitute  the 
'active'  career  of  the  Bodhisattnt,  during  which 
he  exercises  himself,  and  his  acta  imply  movement 
and  intellectual  work  {prAyogikacharya,  tOhhogefi, 
9iti>kimmtkar€fi).%  The  sevmtii  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  this  career,  and  the  preparation  for 
pasaong  into  the  career  which  is  free  from  move- 
ment and  'intelleetnation,*  the  so-called  career  of 
knowledge  and  supernatural  virtues  (JMndbh^HA- 
charyd  ;  cf.  Lalita,  35.  b). 

The  Bodhi»aitvabk6mi,  utilizing  in  other  respects 
the  data  of  the  IkUabhilmaka,  but  organizing  them 
aooording  to  a  well-known  EK^eme  of  the  Little 
Vehicle  (cf.  the  Vi»%uidhimagga),  establishes  the 
following  distribution :  Stages  L-viL  constitute 
the  eharydpmUp^tihhaim, '  stage  of  exerciBe.' 
Heoondstwe.  IlieImmaonl»te{vimaM).  Practice 

of  MonJity  ladhUila). 
Third  stage.  The  Illuminating  {prabhOkari). 

Refiezion  [adhiehitta). 
Fourth  Btaffe.  The  Radiant  (oreAifmaft).  Know- 
ledge (aahipraj^),  first  part:  cultivation  [i.e. 
meditationf  of  tiie  bodhipakfya  dharmat. 
Fifth  stage.  The  Invincible  (n«/ur;'ayd).  Know- 
ledge, eecond  part:  cultivation  of  the  noble 
truths  {tatya). 
'The  wordainparentbaaeaarewaDtloffin  theDofa&Aiimate. 
t  The  earn*  aa  tlw  well-known  dAoraMUobantuAAa  {IaUUo, 
IL  SLKani,  L  MS).  Bee  next  note. 

t  'To  ahow  a  hondred  bodiea,'  the  phiaae  tA  the  i)a4sMi^ 
matn.  ia  replaead  hi  the  JeirtiiBHBaWBwif  tqr  the  vorda: 


dsr<^wtt<1). 

tThephnn  sesmisMWhiif  tfaUfchwIdns.  m.  QpoariUr 
nien  to  Um  flisb  asvsB  stalls. 


Sixth  stage.  The  Tnmed  towards  {abkimukhl). 
Knowledge^  third  part:  cultivation  of  do* 
pendent  wiginatiou  {prai^wuamu^ada). 
Seventh  stage.  The  Far-gomg  {dn^rakgamO), 
which  sums  up  the  six  preceding  stages, 
and  ineludes  espeoially  the  finits  of  the  nxth, 
the  full  development  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  {bodMnttvabwidhimcJiSra),  the 
complete  absence  of  retard  for  the  partionlar 
(mntHNsMa),  and  the  otmstaat  possession  of 
meditation  vl  annihilation  {iitki>dha$amapatHi. 
Now  the  Bodhisattva  dwells  at  the  apex  of 
existence  (hhutakotwihdra),  but  he  does  not 
realize  annihilation  [nirodhai^  »eU^&tkarot%). 
And  yet,  just  as  a  Chakravaitin  king,  altiboogh 
nnsoued  by  humanity,  is  nevertheTesB  a  man 
and  not  a  god  (BialunftJ,  so  he  has  not  yet 
escaped  frrai  the  domam  of  passion  (kleia). 
Desire,  in  conncdoD  with  the  oonsoionsnesB  he 
has  of  his  aetions  (aMwai}t«bIn>),  and  with 
'the  act  of  turning  oneself*  {dhhoga)  towards 
an  object,  has  not  yet  passed  away.  He  is 
not  Bubjeot  to  pamon  (na  taldtk^)  in  the 
sense  that  any  passiott  whatsoever  woold  work 
in  him ;  he  is  not  free  from  paarion  (na 
mi^Jdeiah)  because  be  dedres  tlie  knotiledga 
of  a  Buddha,  and  beeanse  hia  intentimis  (of 
universal  salvation)  are  not  fulfilled. 
Nevertheless,  being  in  possession  of  the  jperfeot 
qualities  of  Bodhisattvas,  he  is  superior  to  the 
Arhats  and  the  Prat^ekabuddhas.  Above  him 
there  are  only  tiie  Bodhisattvas  of  liigber  worids 
and  the  Perfeot  Bnddhas. 

Ibe  IntenUoua  at  aaplratiotia  fodAfinuttA  ot  the  BodfalaattvK, 
even  when  be  la  only  on  the  toieehold  oi  bla  oourae  (ddifear- 
mtka),  are  preenant  with  the  Bodbl  and  the  ealratlon  ot  ali 
brinaa.  Tharenre  he  la  very  mnoh  anptrlor  to  the  Arhata  and 
the  Fra^ekaboddfaas.  Ibaae,  however,  an  in  enjoyment  not 
only  ol  freedom  tma  dedn  (vftordfotM),  but  alao  of  lofty 
tnleUeetoal  attairanonta.  Ibeialore,  daring  the  flrataUlMMe, 
the  Bodhlaattnle  Interior  to  then.  Item  thia  pdnt  ot  riew, 
beaorpaaaea  them  only  on  entetinK the serenth  wage,  flodiia 
the  teaching  ot  the  MaUnfamimSlit*  and  tba  IMMOmaka 
OVsdAvamaMeaMrs,  18-SOl 

3.  Third  Period :  The  tatt  three  Hagu  0^  the 
Bodhi»attva».—Th»  eighth  'stu^'  is  called  the 
Steadfast,  or  rather  the  Immovable  {adudd).*  Its 
oharaotenstic  is  the  possession  of  that  su[aenie 
virtue  called  the  ainM^pattihidka/rmak^aiiUi  ('  up- 
holding the  doobrine  of  the  iioB*prodnddcm  of 
thing8^).t 

The  Bodlusattva  is  free  not  only  fimn  ail 
ttimittagraha^a  {'particular  and  eager  act  of  atten- 
tion '},  but  also  from  all  dMtoga  {*  turning  towards^ 
taking  into  consideration').  He  is  immovable.  His 
actions,  of  body  and  of  voice  as  much  as  of  mind, 
are  infinitely  numerous,  merciful,  and  fruitful,  bat 
are  in  a  sense  foreign  to  him,  for  the  idea  of 
duality,  of  being  ana  non-being,  of  self  and  non- 
self,  has  perished  for  him ;  as  siso  all  movement 
(iamud&aUbra)  connected  with  <a  belonging  to 
the  Buddlias>  the  Bodhisattvas,  nirrftiia,  or  the 
Arbate. 

The  Buddhas  must  also  intervene  to  prevent 
such  a  Bodhisattva  from  entering  nirvftna.  They 
do  so  by  virtue  of  the  vow  which  tfiey  made 
formerly  when  they  were  Bodhisattvas,  for  since 
they  have  become  Buddiias  all  activity  has  ceased 
for  them.  They  remind  the  Bodhisattva  of  tibe 
eighth  stage  that  his  task  is  not  accomplished, 
that  he  still  needs  many  things  in  order  to  be  a 
Buddha:  'Your  "patience  in  the  real  truth" 
(param&rthaJ^&tUi)  in  order  to  become  Buddha  is 
excellent ;  but  you  possess  neither  the  ten  powers 

*Otbernameeare :  stage  of  the  royal  prince  (Aumdm^  atage 
without  return  (fmivoHya),  atage  of  ninkoa;  'aetUed  stag* 
(nlyotoUfimi :  tat^m  tp\)ftit\iif*tipaxai>atito  Mamtf;  aee 
p.  7«fi>,  and  p.  749,  n.  •).  In  iooDan^hv,  BodUaattaas 
alwaya  appear  with  royal  omsmaata.  Dis  tnls  Vl  MaAJtdi^ 
Kvmara.  Is  wdl  known. 

t  On  ttds  IfAitf,  alsQ  oalM  perm»»n\akfamtt,  wm  bdov. 
p.nL 
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DOT  the  four  abiUtieB.  .  .  .  See  how  infinite  are 
oar  bodies,  our  knowledge  (juana),  oni  kingdoms, 
onr  glory.  Yon  most  acquire  the  Hune;  yoa 
must  appease  those  who  are  not  appeHsd,  oonrert 
tiiose  who  are  not  oonverted,'  etc 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Bodhisattva  remains 
in  existence.  Without  activity  of  bodir.  voice,  or 
mind,  enjoying  the  ripe  fmits  of  all  his  previons 
condnc^  he  develops  marvellously.  Formerly  it 
was  in  his  single  body  that  he  pnrsned  the  career 
of  a  Bodhisattva ;  now  he  mnltiplies  (or  divides) 
his  body  infinitely  (apramdrMkdyavibhakti] ;  he 
knows  and  surveys  the  whole  nniverse.*  He  pos- 
sesses the  sovereignties  (vaiita),  and  ripens  and 
Uesses  the  crestares,  etc 

Theninth  stage,  'stage  of  the  Good  Ones*  («I(2&u- 
mall),  *of  the  prince  imperial'  (yau«ardwa),t  is 
produced  by  the  enthasiasm  of  the  Bodhisattva, 
who  is  not  content  with  the  '  tranquil  deliverances ' 
iidntaviinokfdtantu^fi),  and  who  acqnires  the  know- 
ledge called  pra<iramintef(cf.;Kifwai?»iA(d(!),  especi- 
ally all  that  concerns  the  teaching  of  tlie  Law 
(prnftMdna,  see  Lalita,  36,  19). 

The  tenth  stage,  '  Cloud  of  the  Law,'  is  called 
also  the  'stage  of  Consecration'  (abhifekabhilmi)OT 
'  stage  of  tlie  Arrival  at  the  End'  {niftAdgamana- 
bkumi)^  The  Bodhisattva  becomes  worthy  of  the 
royalty  of  the  Law,  which  will  make  him  equal,  or 
almost  equal,  with  the  Buddhas.  He  realues  the 
last  of  the  mtmOdhit  ( '  contemplations '),  that  of  '  the 
excellent  oonsecration  in  omniscience'  {sarvafiUl' 
navUefiibhifeia).  The  Buddhas  consecrate  him.t 
He  acq  aires  innnmerable  '  deliverances,' '  magical 
formulas,'  or  '  contemplations '  (tiA^ranu),  aaper- 
natural  powers.  He  receives  the  excellent  rain 
of  tlie  Tme  Law,  and,  having  himself  become  a 
'cloud  of  the  Law,'  he  is  sending  upon  creatures 
the  good  rain  which  lays  the  dust  of  pamons  and 
causes  the  growth  of  the  harvest  of  merits ;  he  is 
still  a  Bodniaattva,  and  renders  hom^ze  to  the 
Buddhas,  as  we  see  in  the  Lotui  of  the  True  Lav; 
but,  to  use  the  strong  exjiression  of  the  Bodhi- 
tafivabh^i,  he  is  a  Bodhisattva  who  has  become 
Tath&gata  {tathSgaiOa  tathilgatahhatili  cha  bodhi- 
tattvdh  .  .  ,  dharmam  detayanti), 

A  woT^  mwrt  be  Mid  in  oonohidoo  wlUi  recird  to  tb«  itaga 
of  ttae  BuddhH  (btoidAaMiimO  or  *  th«  iiniT«rwl  iplotdour' 
UamantapnMkS^  or  'atega  of  noD-«ppeanDoe '  (nirdMdM*, 
LaiMv.  49),  M  oppoMd  to  tb«  itaMfl  in  whlob  sotiMtbiiic  to 
■howD  to  tih«  mind  (aeoMdM*).  It  u  beyond  tbe  iomm  of  this 
u-Ucdo  to  czAmlne  tha  Boddbologjr  of  tn«  GreM  Tulole  (aee 
mrt.  HabXtXka),  bat  tbe  qneatlon  nwv  be  ukad  what  Ii  the 
diSennce  between  ft  Boddbft  Mid  a  Bodhinttmriio  bu  Mrlved 
ftt  the  end  (nMhOgata).  We  ue  Mmired  U»t  this  diiferenoe 
ta  verj  neftt,  bnt  It  li  cftpMble  onir  of  metMiboric*]  ex|«ee- 
■ion.  The  knowledge  of  esota  of  Uiem  Is  inlntta  In  Its  kim 
mat  ita  methods,  bnt  Uie  Buddha  excels  the  BodUnttn  u 
K  lamp  ol  supertotiTe  brightneea  (•umtfuddAa)  excels  a  bright 
lamp,  assiglit  in  broad  di^li|^t  raoeto  slgfat  m  seml-daitoieaa, 
or  even  (and  Uils  seems  to  go  farther)  as  the  newljr^xmi  child 
•xoela  tbe  embnro,  etc  (Bodhitattvabhvmi,  m.  vLX 

The  Madhyamakdvatdra  of  Chandraklrti,  the 
greatest  Mfiabyamika  authority  known  to  the 

S resent  writer  on  this  subject,  gives  a  slightly 
iflforent  idea  of  the  staoes  of  the  BodluBattvas. 
Witiiont  claiming  that  toa  diffiannce  is  a  funda- 
mental <ue — ^it  ia  difficult  to  pass  judgment  uprai 
such  literature— we  recapitulate  here  the  informa- 
tion it  oontunSj  1^  way  both  of  oomplement  to, 
and  of  rectification  of,  toe  foregoing  statement : 

ObandnUrtl  establlshea  an  Intimate  connexion  I  between  the 
Mfimif  and  tbe  perfect  Tirtoea  (pAromAdt),  which  exist  in  all 
the  '  stages,'  htit  which  aasame  pred(»ninanoe  in  turn. 

e(l)  ^Cne  JoTfal  stage  (promiufitd)  is  the  domain  of  cbarlt<r 
ana)  obarfey,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  ia  not  perfect  natil  It 
fertillaed  l^nwwledge  ot  tbe  vtrid. 

(9  Tbe  Immaonlate  stage  (vimaU)  Is  tbe  domain  of  moraUtr 


■  Of.  the  odAiidri^M  in  Fsddnlo. 

t  And  atoo  ninabieharfibkiml.  FiiMr^ta,  «Mr-a|qiarent 
SBsodated  with  the  reigning  •onnlgB  fai  tbs  govenuwD** 
(Monier  WUHanis). 

t8eeTol.Lp.M».  XoKta  has  awvMqfffMftUHte. 

I  lUs  oomMtioa  Is  pointed  out  in  m  DaMhimata,  but 
sloMst  aatinijr  BSi^MitMllB  tbs  JMMMttMlMsif. 


(Alal  Tbe  saint  aoeomnlates  the  ■  ten  good  paths  (tf  actfoD ' 
InOmtdr  pnro— which  to  not  the  case  in  the  preceding  period, 
mto  puri^  oonsiits  especially  In  the  abeeaoe  ol  the  ooooeptloQ 
of  the  ego.  Belief  in  ute  ego,  ooosldertng  as  real  the  abetestion 
from  morder,  tbe  person  who  abatsina  and  the  person  who  to 
not  murdered,  to  toe  '  want  of  niMnli^  ot  those  wlio  iwactiae 
motmli^.' 

(5)  In  the  Shining  stage  (nniMdtorf)  the  Bodtatoattn  *  Shines  ■ 
by  patience.  Angw  to  the  only  evil  that  can  in  a  moment 
deeb«7  the  merits  aooumtdsted  daring  osntarlea.  The  mint 
acquires  the  tour  trances  (dAydM),  the  foor  'bnmeasurablea* 
(apronWtpiraX  and  tbe  live  supernatural  powers  {tMUflU) .  He 
dlioinishes  and  reduces  to  nothing  desire,  hatred,  and  error, 
and  tariomphs  orer  them  in  the  world. 

Stt)  The  BatUaot  stage  (anMftnaa)  to  tbe  domain  of  eneraj 
in/a)  which  helpe  towarda  tbe  perfecting  of  good  works,  u- 
Uectual  and  moral,  and  e^teoallT  towarda  appUcattoo  to 
the  thirt»  -  seven  viitaea  connected  with  tbe  Bodhi  (bodM- 
j>al!fikndhantta\  and  atoo  tlie  compete  aorrender  of  the  idea 
ol '  mine.' 

(fi)  in  the  Invincible itage (ntduriayd)medltatioa or  eostaar 
(muiMki,  dkjfAtut)  predominates.  Tbe  Bodhisattva,  aale  from 
demona,  meditates  on  and  onderstands  the  four  noble  tmtbt 
(dnutomiU  ktAnti),  or,  what  ccouee  to  the  nune  thing,  relatin 
truth  and  real  truth  {Moihvrti  end  poramOrthaiati/a)  (see  p  751). 

(6)  TtM  'Tamed  towards'  stage (oMfmwUO,  the  domain  in 
which  pn^fUt  (or  knowledge)  rdgns,  to  thus  umed  because  the 
Bodhisattva,  1 
towarda  the 
predominates 

stroctloa-tTance '),  whidi  was  not  posrfble  before,  on  aoooont  ol 
tbe  non-predominance  of  the  pn^Hd  and  the  pre-«mhMDoe  ot 
cbarltT,  eto.  Who  then  mnj  be  tanght  the  profound  doctrine  of 
dependent  origination,  vacuity  AiiniratdX  wtikdi  alone  gives 
a  meaning  to  all  other  teaching  t  Those  a^o,  thocwb  tbagr  are 
'ordinarj  men,'  stiow  rincere  and  profound  enthasiasm  on 
hearing  of  vaoaltf.  In  them  there  dwelto  In  germ  tbe  in- 
telligence of  the  Perfect  Buddhas,  and  the  love,  wfaich  thtf  will 
develop  for  tUs  teacUng  that  sattoftee  the  mind  bo  well,  wlH  be 
a  pledge  and  a  reason  tor  morali^,  charity,  pfttlenoe,  etc  Dm 
teaching  will  be  imparted  by  a  Bodhimttra  arrived  at  the  first 
stage,' the  Joyful  world,  or,  mon  correctly,  the  t«acber,  in  hto 
biterpreutioa  ot  the  Bortptare,  will  be  governed  by  tbe  exegesb 
of  Nftgirjana,  a  Bodhisattva  in  the  flrsf  atsge. 

(7)  In  Uie  Fkr-going  atage  (duraAoamd),  togetlwr  with  tbe 
pwpeCual  'ecstasy  ot  annihilation,'  there  nreraito  the  perfec- 
tion of  skill  in  the  meana  (l.e.  updydfcauioIapdromadX*  these 
means  leading  towards  <i.)  tbe  acqnlrition  ot  the  Bodhi,  (a) 
oraipasalon,  (b)  knowledge  of  the  elementa  of  exiatenoe,  <c) 
derire  tor  Bodhi,  (d)  non-eorrender  c4  exiateooe,  (a)  immamtofe 
sojonm  in  extotence,  (/)  burning  energy ;  and  (a.)  the  '  ripen- 
ing '  ot  creaturea,  fa)  making  their  indgniflcant  roots  of  merit 
beair  great  trult,  (p)  ImpUntlng  in  tbem  great  roots  ol  merit,  (c) 
removing  all  obnaoles  to  the  law  of  the  Buddha,  (d)  enaMtng 
tbem  to  enter  the  Great  Tehiols,  (a)  causing  them  to  ripen  in 
the  Great  Vehicle,  and  (/}  leading  them  to  delivuaaee. 

(8)  In  the  Immovable  stage  (omoU)  medominates  the  virtue 
of  resolves  (pra^idhdnap&amita).i  ?nte  Bodhisattva  to  no 
longer  In  ttie  world  ot  becoming  (tmHtdra),  but,  by  virtue  o(  Ua 
sovereignty  over  things  (prat>idAdnaoaMtdX  be  appears  in  the 
nniverse  in  various  aspeota.  Hto  reeolvea  are  po-fectly  pore, 
that  to  to  aay,  tbe  reaolree  wtalch  he  has  formed  during  the 
oourae  <rf  bis  active  career  all  bear  their  fruit,  as  if  bs  warm 
really  acting. 

(»)  In  the  SIdhnniati  tbe  Bodblmttva  to  caned  *  good '  (sSditoiX 
Development  of  the  baiapOramiU  takes  place,  us.  <■(  the  ten 
powers  of  a  Buddha. 

(10)  In  tbe  'CQond  ot  the  Iaw'  there  to  fMnapHramad,  ex- 
oeDence  and  pred<mdnanoe  of  tbe  knowledge  ot »  Boddhb 

The  SutrOlahkara  (xviiL  47,  see  also  xx.  lOt) 
gives  the  following  scheme : 

(t)  AdAimukHtkmi/SikamL—SambUTm  toqnlpanwit,  enr- 
tlott,  preparation)  In  oidw  to  enter  a  tow  M««^  to  bsoooM  a 
Bodhuattva. 

(2)  BhiiKit  L-^—SamlAdra  towarda  anitt^Uatva  (absence 
of  particularised  and  eager  attention),  which  to  obtained  hi  the 

(3)  vUth  bhimL  Then  to  tamMdra  towarda  amdbitofaU 
(abaenoe  of  turning  oaeself),  which  to  obtained  in  tbe 

(4)  viiith  and  ixth  MiinUi.  There  to  aamMdni  tomids 
otnusibi  (oonaecradonX  wUoh  to  obtained  In  the 

WzthMfinrf.  IbarstoaomMdmto 

AiddMMM,  or  fiirtM^amana,  ■  atrivlng  at  tbe  g 

IV.  SnBirVAL  LIFB  OF  THE  BODHISATITA,  A 

FOLLOWER  OF  THE  Gbeat  Vbhiclb.— The  ques- 
tion now  presents  itself :  What  is  the  connexion 
between  tne  follower  of  the  Great  Vehide  who 
aspires  to  Buddhahood,  bnt  who  is,  properlT  speak- 
ing, onlya  future  Bodhisattva  residmg in  tne^ra 
or  adhimukticharjf&  bhSau,  and  the  real  Bodhisattva 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  ten  stages,  and  to  what 
extent  does  the  former  participate  in  the  '  peiieet 
Tirtues'?  The  disciple,  bowerer  hnmUe  his  m^ 
be,  must  apply  himself  to  tiie  double  taak  of  mont 

»  nw  dsMvlptioB  to  bonomd  frosB  ths  BNOUBSttsBBMiiiL 

1 8se  sbora,  p.  741^  a.  i. 
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and  knowledge,  in  which  are  inoladed  all  the 
virtnea  that  make  a  Buddha.  He  participates 
directly  and  practically  in  the  firat  seven  '  staees,* 
being  generous,  moral,  patient,  energetio,  medita- 
tive, stndious  of  the  doctrine,  and  skilled  in  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  saving  others.'  If  the 
*  sovereignties' (vai»<<S),  the  powers,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Buddha  are  beyond  his  reach,  be  can 
always  make  a  sort  of  imperfect  imitation. 

dtntiden,  »  ?Ui  oratiuy  theologlui,  wtio  la  at  the  akma  tioie 
ft  writer  of  merit,  hM  len  ft  matk  entitled  Introduetion  to  tiu 
Career  9f  tlu  BodM,  or  IntnOueUm  to  the  Praetiee  qf  the 
Bodkieattwu,  in  wbloh,  Rimming  no  wmim  trftdltional  dootrinos 
■Dd  the  gpeculfttioai  ot  his  own  tina,  be  ^vee  no  piftoe  to 
ftmUtioiu  theorlofl,  ndiolaatio  tnythoIOEicfel,  ffg^yning  tfaa 
'sUgcft.'  Bodhliftttvaa  In  poMeadon  of  meea,  gnti  Bodhi. 
■tttTfti  (bodhieattva  moAdMOM  or  maMboaAi$aUM  or  dote- 
UumUMra  bodAiaattva)  Intmrene  only  aa  proteetinEftad  helpful 
■rinta  Grouped  roond  the  Buddhft,  tbey  eonatituto  the  third 
M«rwd>  (rutna\  i.e.  the  Order  (toAgha)  which,  in  the  litUe 
Vudda,  moludea  the  irtiole  of  the  monka.  Tbaj  ftre,  therefore, 
aloaaljp  MWdftted  with  the  BoddbftftDdtbe  Law,  wbloh  ere  the 
flnt  two '  Jtwaia'  tn  tbe  formnlM  ol  liaaM««  end  rftfun,  tbejr 
fntU  an  «*«b  mon  importftot  pftrt  thfto  ttw  Sndabft,  beinf 
ngftrded  m  man  merafnl  sod  mon  ftOtlve.  Bat,  the  more 
exalted  ther  ere,  the  leaa  earer  for  the  moment  it  the  dlaolple  to 
tekaUaplftoaberfdftUwffltattwMtima.  HetaonlyfttngiuMtr 
(UOonnaaXsiibjeet  to  falla, jaooertftln  of  wwowi,  ralyfig  far 
m<it«ontiiBmTOnroltl»BniMhisftndtlwBoaMafttitiirMtliftnoa 
Us  OWD  powett  ftud  merits. 

I.  Initiation  or  conception  of  the  thou^fht  of 
Bodhi. — Every  disciple  of  the  Mah&y&na  aspires, 
by  oharity,  to  become  a  Buddha.  He  has  to  take 
the  TOW  of  Bodhi  and  assume  the  obligations  and 
mle  of  life  of  the  future  Bnddtiaa  {bod/utattvoBam- 
vara).  As  if  to  mark  more  clearly  tbe  difference 
between  the  two  Vehicles,  he  is  not  obliged,  as  are 
the  followers  of  the  Little  Vehicle  who  are  candi- 
dates for  arhat-ship  (iravakaydna),  to  enter  mon- 
astic life.  L^end  mforms  us  that  the  future  S&k- 
yamnpi  was  often  called  *  householder*  (grh^ati), 
and  Sftkjramnni  was  in  fact  married.  But  there 
are  Bodhisattvaa  who  leave  home  (pravrajUa)  and 
add  to  the  obligations  of  the  Bodhisattvas  tbe 
obligations  of  monks.  These  constitute  a  rule 
{vinaya),  framed  after  the  pattern  of  the  Vinayas 
of  the  Little  Vehicle,  and  will  be  discussed  in  art. 
MahXyAna  [bodhitaitvapHitimok^).  Monks  are 
more  fit  than  the  laity  to  practise  certain  virtues, 
lees  fit  to  practise  certain  others.  Consequently 
the  entrance  into  religion  will  depend  upon  the 
temperament  and  the  merit  sioqnind  by  tiie  dis- 
ciple. He  must  in  some  way  have  the  '  vooatim ' 
in  order  to  have  the  right  to  oecome  a  monk. 

The  disdple  Jl)  reflects^  either  by  himself  or 
under  ^e  direction  of  a  teacher,  on  the  advantages 
of  the  vow  of  Bodhi,  ^2)  performs  pious  works  with 
a  view  to  purifying  his  soul,  and  (3)  undertakes  the 
vow<rfBodhL 

f'VT*"**""'"''™^**"^'""T*™*"*''M***™."™™™^**^ 
In  ail  cgefttniea,  la  inllatts  ftad  omnipotent.  Bvimb  power  can 
ItbaooanunaV  BottvUiathoticfitotBodbLlnrtbededie  to 
become  Buddha  for  the  aahratlon  of  meni  tUa  totaUy  dia- 
Intereated  dedre  la  Inflnitdv  aftcnd.  It  eonn  a  ranltltada  ot 
dns.  Itaaanreahftf^iineaaatiriactlwKntidof  oditotKMa  Itls 
a  pledge  ot  tbe  aapreme  happloeea  of  tbe  Buddbaa  tor  one^  aell 
ftod  (mra  nelohboiir.  All  anoar  to  12m  ftmMhaa  whom  stwj- 
bo^<gdto^iiMiinaij hnrai,  sad  lAo  bamssthalr  sola  ^mm 

<S)  •  I  wonfaip  ttw  Bnddtaas  and  tha  BodUmttm  in  ^ew  of 
midvtaklnff  tbe  vow  of  BodU  («MUla«4).  Poaataa' 
bw  reason  a  my  ibia,  bow  oao  I  render  onto  ttten 
ipUO)  wUdi  la  their  dnat  I  beg  them  to  aooept  thla 
aafinraa  whkh  l  offer  tbem  In  thoo^t.  But  I  am  wrong,  I  do 
poaiBaa  aomethtm,  I  give  myself  onreaerredly,  by  pore  affeo- 
fiaBTto  tbe  BnddhM  and  totlieir  aoni.  the  dlv^ 


I  am  their  alave  and,  as  loch,  have  no  more  danger  to  fear.  Of 
ftB  dftngera,  the  great— t  la  that  which  oomaa  from  my  aina  I 
know  bow  hannlnl  theee  tana  are,  I  deplore  them,  I  acknowledge 
tbem  fpdjailrfswg).  IsaaaadyoaaaathMaislibejara^pftgdoB 

tbemr 

(8)  '  Bat  enough  of  myaelf.  Lei  me  belong  entirely  to  tbe 
W"*"*"  and  to  oreatarea.  I  nj<doe  In  the  good  aotioaa  wfateb, 
among  ordinary  men,  for  ft  ttmaprefentevOre-WrtlM.  I  rejoice 
in  the  deUveraaoe  mined  hj  the  ariuttc  I  ddlght  In  Uie  stato 
of  Bnddhft  and  Bo(Uiiaattrft,  poMessed  by  tbe  Protootom  of  tbe 
worid  (pHaydnumodMWIJi  I  entmat  the  Buddhaa  topreaohthe 
Law  tot  tbe  aalvatiOQ  of  we  worM  (adhvtfaiM.  I  entreat  tbem 
to  delay  their  entraaoe  into  nirripa  (ydcAoiid).  All  the  merit 


aoqidred  by  my  worahip  of  tbe  Buddhaa,  my  taking  of  refoge, 
myoooteanon  of  aina,  etc.,  I  apply  to  toe  good  of  creaturaaMKi 
to  the  attainment  Of  the  Bodhi.  I  wtah  to  be  bread  for  tboao 
who  are  hungry,  drink  for  thoee  who  are  thirsty  (pari^dmand). 
t  give  myaeU,  all  toat  I  am  and  shall  he  in  my  future  exiatonoes, 
to  creaturea  (dtm^hdvaparUj/Oga).  Id  the  aame  dispodiUona 
as  thoee  In  which  tbe  tenner  Buddhaa  were  when  tbey  ander- 
took  the  vow  of  Bodhi,  and  Juat  as  they  carried  out  tbe  obUgft- 
tiona  ot  future  Buddhaa,  praoUaing  in  their  order  the  perfect 
virtues.  In  theee  diapoelUons  I  conceh'e  the  thought  of  BodU 
tor  the  ealratlon  ot  Ihe  world,  eo  alao  I  aball  pnctiae  In  toelr 
order  my  obligationa  (fihiOotpida,  or  row,  pravtihi).'  * 

This,  together  with  the  necessary  preliminaries, 
constitutes  what  is  cailed  tbe  'production  of  the 
thought'  (eMttotpada,  a  diorteneaform  of  bodhiekit- 
totpOda).  The  gvru  solemnly  declares,  in  presenoe 
of  all  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  that  N.  .  .  . 
haa  produced  the  thought  and  taken  the  vow. 
Now  the  disciple  is  a  beginner  {ddikarmika),  a 
neophyte,  'a  seed  of  Budoha,'  'a young  shoot  of 
Bnadna*  (£iM&IAad|f<^  buddhethkwra).  Of  coarse 
the  *inodnoti(m  tA  thooj^t'  in  question  belongs 
to  die  domain  of  tlie  admmiuktiehary&  {see  abore, 
p.  746*>),  and  is  only  an  imitation  or  a  reduetion  of 
the  all-pure  'production  of  thought'  which  om- 
stitutes  the  so-called  *  Jotous  stage.' 
_  The  series  of  pious  deeas  (&A(u/racAarya=  'auspi- 
doua  practice ')  juat  mentioned  (from  '  adoration,* 
vandana,  to  'praTer.'yflcAatid) forms notonly  *  tbe 
introduction  to  tne  jiath  of  the  Bodhisattvas,'  the 
entrance  into  the  Vehicle  which  leads  to  Buddha- 
hood,  btit  also  a  daily  ritual  [viMti),  the  daily  food 
of  the  spiritual  life,  and,  to  express  it  technically, 
the  triple  element  (trisJcandha)  T  which  must  be  set 
in  motion  three  times  a  day  and  three  times  a 
night:  (1)  confession  of  sins,  with  its  preliminaries 
of  adoration  and  worship,  (2)  actjuiescenoe  or 
rejoicing  in  good,  and  (3)  prayer  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  preaching  of  the  Law  and  delating 
the  entrance  of  the  saints  into  nirvftna.  The 
application  of  merits  {parindnumH)  and  the  vow 
{pranidki)  oompleto  the  ritual  of  worship  (pf^^tS- 
vidhi)  which  is  called  'supreme  worship^  [anut- 
tarapOjO),  and  ia  termed  quintuple,  sextople,  or 
decuple,  according  to  the  elunenta  into  which  it  is 
broken  up. 

3.  Protection,  jfrowth,  and  pariflcatlon  of  the 
thought  of  Bodhi.— The  disciple  has  undertaken 
the  thought  of  Bodhi ;  he  must  not  lose  it,  but  he 
must  punfy  and  increase  it  by  exercise.  He  must 
add  tne  practice  {eharyd)  to  the  tow  {prmgidhi). 
There  ia  therefore  a  double  du^  which  may  be 
traeed  to  a  single  principle :  (a)  vigilance  on  the 
thought  of  BodM  {Podh»ehUtapraindda)t  and  (6) 

*  Ibasa  formolBS  of  teittden  (BodMsilaruivafdra)  an  wdl 
known.  IlieyreoarlnftmomorleaBofaangadOTftbckfgedform 
In  toe  Dharmtua/igrahti  (sm  p.  S,  aots),  In  tlw  AnqpomMft- 
pMnteo,  p.  ll^t.  (wldk  soma  altsrattoos  tai  a  monotheiatk) 
direction ;  see  Adtscddba),  In  aonw  Ihntoia,  ag.  OAaadama. 
M/nfoifA,  iv.  5,  In  NepUeaa  manoala  and  aathologiea  Ulce  iiie 
Adikarmaprauipa  aod  Uie  JriydaBiiHieltotoj'a  (HS  Per.  UO, 
txA.  S6:  Pondtar,  leimoanigkU,  IL  8;  sea  FWMn,  AudM  n 
MaUriamm,  lOB  aod  fUi  Md,  oo  Om  OUnMe  authorities 
Ghavaanea,  *!«■  luaflriptk—  cwlpotaea  da  Bodb-Qtji,'  EHR 

In  ttie  StktUumuaiiAum,  MO  t,  BtotMeraglm  htfarma- 
tkm  ftboat  Ua  aathorittaa,  cIm  nwat  Important  briagrtba  BAodm- 
etanrd,  'pra^tlou  pnottoa,'  a  wnfc  In  aUbTdlftlMt,  wideh 
axiito  In  the  orieiaidjn  nbafam,  and  hi  Chlnana  (Nftn^ 
tnaalatod  j-n.  Tia^),  than  tlw  AAmmmoUtfUn  fflio^ 
toana  AA.  MB-un,  tko  AUnosuyika  {*a  608),  eto.  ItwouM 
be  uaetid  to  tiaoa  £  tba  UtaiBtan  o(  tlw  UttleTfthkdiu  at  least 
tlw  oomroentartaa  iri  Bnddhagboan  on  tbo  'taking  oc  refan' 
(ftmiaagflfaaft  p. sn  f -X  th«  flrrt allaranMirta^tha  BbaSa- 
charyft.  Apartfrranthattwa^tol  baModngBoddbft,  we  Hod 
there  what  forma  the  eaasnoe  of  oar  ritual,  via  the  offerinr 
of  onesslt  to  tlw  Boddhas  (aHaaanntnrdtona).  Aa  reguu 
oonfaaalon  of  rins,tlwpertltpUysinftnrient  Boddblam  la  weQ 
known.  In  art.  Kaiiia  wlO  ba  loond  an  aoooant  of  the  psrt  It 
takee  in  tbe  remlmton  of  atna,  ftooordhig  to  the  dootainee  of  the 
Great  Tehiole. 

t  There  are  isvanl  worts  ectftled  TriittmSh  tila,  *  wMfc  oa 
Om  thna  aleownta'  0ns  ol  ttum  Is  deroted  to  tiw  preMnt 
Ribjeet  (see  Hujto,  1000,  tnna  An.  BOO,  fodAlaftarvda  t.  OS-M, 
l^liit»,vi^\^atakxmi,I-Mttg,V''iixJ^>  Another treato 
<rf  mocaU^,  davctlon.  and  wisdom  (of.  JMwHafat,  |  S9,  KomOi. 
Ma»,xm.l7).  ItSdimcBit  to  kjaattfy  Jf sadayirt.  W,  wl^ 
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continned  vatchfulneM  OT«r  mind  and  body 

(a)  The  Bodbluttn  bu  boand  hlmaelf  a  (omul  promiM  to 
pnaencf  of  the  Buddhu  uid  of  all  craatam.  II  h«  breaks 
tUa  promise,  he  will  loao  hlmaelf,  or,  if  be  U  nved.  It  is  •olelj' 
tfaroagh  the  goodness  of  tiie  Bnadbas.  Tossed  about  hj  the 
power  o(  vn  and  bv  the  tbonght  o(  Bodhi,  dra«(ed  downwards 
oy  the  one,  eultea  the  otoer,  he  will  require  a  long  period 
before  attaining  to  a  Bodblnttra  stare.  Now  is  the  time  when 
he  must  make  an  effort,  must  avail  tumseU  of  his  birth  as  man, 

firlrlleged,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  bear  the  preaching  of  the  Law 
which  takee  place  In  this  world  only  at  long  Intervals),  endued 
with  faith(fraijdAd)wbicha)akes  him  able  to  exerdse  himself  in 
well-doing,  and  possessed  of  a  'day  of  health'  to  enable  him  to 
avirid  Inouiable  diseases,  i.e.  tin.  For  the  hells  retain  their  prej 
a  long  tbne.  If  an/  one  falls  Into  them,  m  one  continues  to 
sin  there,  it  is  a  ndraole  if  he  erer  escapes.  It  la  neoeasar;, 
therefore,  to  fear  hell  (taHtMgd),  to  wage  a  desperate  warfare 
with  the  paadons,  and  lo  olMerve  the  miee  (iikfa}  of  morality. 

(b)  But  how  can  he  keep  the  rules,  If  be  aoee  not  keep  watoh 
overhlstlotilethoughtT  nioufht,  like  an  elephant  in  rut,  must 
be  bound  to  the  post  of  the  Lawbr  the  memory  of  the  Law  (tmrtO 


only  wDl  faults  against  morality  be  avoided,  bat  power  will  be 
obodiMd  to  praotise  Uie  perfect  virtues,  which  an  only  tbooghl^ 
beginning  with  charilgr :  the  desire  to  give  outWD%ha  ensjtbuig, 
•reo  when  no^rUt  ta  actually  possible,  etc 

The  disciple,  beine  master  of  hia  thonght,  vUl 
be  aUe  to  praotiae  tbe  perfect  yirtnea  {pdmmitS), 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  six.  Sfintideva  does  not 
concern  himself  with  the  virtnes  of  pranitiMna, 
bala,  andjUdna,  which  bdong  actively  only  to  the 
Bodhisattvas  of  the  superior  stages  ;  his  examina- 
tion is  restricted  to  generosity,  mondity,  patience, 
energy,  meditation,  and  knowledge. 

The  means  or  reaouroe  (upAyaJtauiafyt^ia  nothing  else  than 
generosity,  which  aids  the  dtodple  to  understand  vacuity 
(pra}Aa),  and  the  andentancUiy  of  vacuity  whbih  helps  him  hi 
the  practice  ol  giviiVi  tnd  eoaNes  him  to  oonqaer  his  passions. 
When  he  knows  that  nothing  exlsti^  be  knows  that  sins  are  not 
wboM,  When  he  has  the  good  ol  aOun  in  Tlmr,  all  shis  are 
permissible  (see  StJfds:,  IH,  16X 

3.  VirtueofpTing^(c£dna}oroompassion{Aaru^, 
iej^),  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  of  charity,  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  cardinal  principle  in  the 
career  of  the  Bodhiai^a.  If  any  one  aspires 
to  Bnddhahood,  and  not  to  arhat-uiip,  it  is  be- 
cause he  thinks ;  *  My  neighbour  suffers  his  (win 
just  as  I  suffer  mine ;  why  should  I  be  anxious 
about  myself,  and  not  about  him?**  The  resnJt 
is  that  the  ddna  whose  highest  expression  is  found 
in  the  'production  of  the  thought  of  Bodhi,' 
although  it  la  the  bomblest  of  TirttUBft  la  never- 
theless tiie  most  important.^ 

*  The  merciful  man  may  commit  tin,  when,  by 
the  eye  of  knowledge,  he  perceives  some  advantage 
therein  for  his  neighboor/  Not  only  ought  medita- 
tion and  the  pious  deeds  of  a  meditative  kind  to  be 
abandoned  in  order  to  practise  charity ;  even  the 
vow  of  chastity  binding  on  monks,  it  is  mid,  was 
violated  by  a  certain  Bodhisattva  in  his  compassion 
for  a  woman.  Compassion  is  therefore  the  great 
resource  (upa^a)  in  the  sense  tha<^  every  con- 
Bideration  whatever  being  laid  aside,  it  saves  the 
Bodhisattva  from  all  dangers,  and  atones  for  all 
the  faults  of  which  he  may  be  guilty.§  It  is  also 
the  supreme  means  (updya)  of  conciliating  creatures 
itahgrahavastu),  expressing  itself  in  liberality* 
almaeiving,  a&billty,  and  obligingness,  and  shar- 
ing the  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  othera.  U  It  is  because 
he  possesses  this  benevolence  [maitrti,  because  he 

*  See  Bodhiehar^dv.  vIL  tW  f. 

t  Because,  In  principle  at  least,  it  is  t^ted  with  error  and 
paaslatt.  It  presupposes  the  belief  In  the  existence  of  Xtw  person 
iriio  haa  pity,  of  the  person  to  whom  something  is  given,  and, 
lastly,  of  alms  (see  above,  p.  740t>).  it  also  Indudes  emo- 
tioa  and  desire.  From  another  point  of  view,  generosity  does 
not  save  a  man  from  hell,  as  morality  does,  but  it  'qualifies' 
re-blrtb.  A  '  moral '  miser  will  be  re-bom  as  a  man,  but  as  a 
man  miseiaMe  Indeed ;  a  generous  wlaiUBt  mOl  be  ra-bom  as  an 
animal,  bnt  as  a  noble  animal,  as  an  Infmutl  bslng,  bat  fai  a 
special  and  tolerable  bell,  etc. 

t  Fi^  is  ttie  only  virtue  to  which  Iwanuljii^Unsdl.  The 
othera  win  follow  of  themselves.  8m  iryadAarmemiiifiU, 
quotad  ad  BodhiekaryAv.  Ix.  70. 

*  Beathe  important  texts  dted  In  sOfAMmtwIMava,  IM,  81 
[  Sea  Kem,  Jf  oniia^  p.  87,  and  abon,    7U>  and  o.  t. 


makes  use  of  it  to  convert  the  creatures,  that  the 
Bodliisattva  deserves  to  be  called  1^  that  name 
{BodhiaattmbhSmi,  L  viii).  Bnt  whatever  Uie 
virtue  of  geoierosity  may  be,  it  must  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  aim,  must  not  be  unreasonable  or 
excessive  (atitydga).  It  is  especially  after  he  haa 
conquered  a  stage  that  the  Bodhisattva  is  able 
to  be  useful  to  creatures,  and  his  charities  must 
not  form  an  obstacle  to  hia  spiritual  career,  nnless 
it  be  to  help  some  Bodhisattva  more  capable  of 
benefiting  beings  than  he  is  himself.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  gradation  among  gifts  :  to  give  one's  flesh 
is  good,  bnt  to  give  spiritmu  food,  to  preach  the  Law 
{dhaitnaddna},  is^certainly  better.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  follow  S&kyamnni's  example  and  allow 
one^s  self  to  be  devoured  a  tigress,  when  8af<^ 
{c^ajfodana)  can  be  otiierwise  won  for  men,  and 
th^  may  be  ripened  for  BodhL* 

4.  Morality  or  Tirtue  (Ala). — The  eesenoe  of 
aia  is  self-preservation  (tUtnabidvarakf&)  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  benefiting  creatures.  Neither  a 
prtta  nor  one  condemned  to  re-birth  in  hell  oan  be 
of  service  to  others.  It  is  neceesary,  therefore,  to 
make  soze  of  8*>od  re-birthSt  in  order  to  undertake 
the  career  ot  «  Bodhisattva.  Fot  this  purpose, 
morality  must  be  praotiaed.  It  is  no  less  neceasaiy 
to  avoid  scandaL  Every  future  Buddha,  howevK 
great  his  sins,  mnst  be  revered  by  men ;  if  they 
despise  him,  as  a  fire  covered  with  ashes,  they  run 
the  risk  of  helL  By  inquiring  after  the  preachers 
of  the  Law,  by  never  forsakiiig  *  snritnal  frioida,* 
by  keeping  constant  watch  over  the  state  of  mil 
and  body,  he  succeeds  in  avoiding  all  harmful 
actions  {anarthavivarjana)  and  frutieas  moti<m 
{n^pheUaspandana),  and  in  preserving  good  deeds 
{punyarakfd). 

The  Great  V^cle,  however,  distinguishes  the 
virtue  of  ahatention  {nivrttUUa),  which  was  the 
whole  Ato  of  andent  Buddhism,  from  positivs 
virtue  (pravftti*] ;  and  it  does  not  set  ^»rt  the 
pSramitOt,  which  have  no  practical  existence  the 
one  without  the  other.  The  following  acooun^ 
which  is  offered  as  a  specimen  (aooordins  to  Bodhi- 
aattmbhumi,  I.  iz.),  ignoring  a  host  of  scholastio 
details,  will  give  an  idea  of  moral  theolo^,  as  tiie 
Yog&chftras  understood  it.  It  will  be  noticed  thM 
all  ttie  'perfect  virtues'  an  examined  aooovdiiv 
to  the  same  subdiviaiDn. 

I.  WhaeiamoralifyorTirtM«asnaU«M)r  HottovlaMi 
the  mle.  It  has  four  elemento :  Oi  shama  taMMpiw)  with  m- 
gard  to  otbers,  (8)  mrit;  of  Intantlon  and  modestv  (Arl)  wKb 
regard  to  one's  aeu,«)refonnaUoo  aftar  tranaKriasion,  wtW 
regard  for  the  Law  (odara),  irtMt  kaepa  tba  towavarpwajl 
In  the  mind  (smrtO- 

II.  Horalit3rtajteiMval(sBraiilto)haatwoBa|iasla:HrapHdl 
hAmeboIdersterl^a>*<W<>t<i)aBd  nsaikaff  rwBr«tflfapa>|i<fMs). 
It  haa  tlm  draHOts :  a)  tAservmnoe  of  Um  roles  ^Ula  (pr^ 
mofeMSOflUwm),  whioh  vppXy  to  seven  oategories  of  pezwxs, 
mraka,  nuns,  catechumens  (Htfamdna),  nonces  (frimmotrA 
aDdttteUtT  of  both  ansa;  showing  disregard  tor  the  ndmaad 

fieaaure•  of  the  worid,  like  a  Ung  undfagnaysd  by  tm  kM  oC 
ikliigdom(Baa  moi^  the  Bodffiattn  doea  not  take  ddigM 
eras  In  bononrs  duly  conferred  <»  Mm ;  ha  lovaa  acUtoda  vrm 
in  the  nddst  of  the  clergy.  Is  severe  towards  bis  own  Cudta, 
lenient  towards  others,  etc)  j  (Z)  aooumulation  ol  salutary  psin- 
ciidea  ikutttiaftharmataHgrvMi  with  a  view  to  enligfatanmaita 
derotiott  to  study,  reflexiMi  sod  meditatkm,  nspeet  for  Om 
teaober,  mfnlstry  to  tba  riok,  oonteaalon  In  prescnoa  of  flw 
Boddhas,  tbs  Bodhisattna  and  the  brethren  ^okadMnMi, 


patience,  etc;-  (8)  moralfly  applied  to  the  oontncat  and  1 
quently  to  ttie  oonvarsion  ot  one's  Rsigbbour ;  sswofaitlon  with 
neighboan  in  tbtfr  good  and  nsefol  nndntaUngs,  and  la  Mr 
troubles  and  stokneaaea,  giving  them  ririit  teaching,  wMe»t 
and  exhortation  oonoeming  woridly  ana  •upenatinil  thfii(% 
gratitude  and  requital  for  bsip  noMvad,  denveranoa  from  bar. 
soothing  the  pain  that  results  from  want  of  enjoyments,  ba- 
stowing  tba  ninMsariss  of  lUa  on  ibedestltaU,  gaihartsgdb- 


*ForaomeinteraatlngdetaIlBBeeBo(OUakari'dv.T.8S-W.  On 
the  giving  of  flesh,  ct.  MalUingga,  vL  23,  aodTakaknsu,  I-Twing, 
p.  Ife.  The  gift  of  the  Bodhisattva  Uthns  defined  tn  AikUXmr. 
tnaJuia ;  tamvaJe  $ambodM$arthath  aanaaaOMrtAmk  (An,  in 
oppod  tion  to  the  gift  of  gratitoda,  of  bqiia,  to  the  gift  made  wltfa  a 
Tiewto  liaavsn,  to  rniaiadon,  totbe 'MnuMsitof  tfao 
On  the  legends  of  the  ahMtty  of  ttaBodMwttfasasJa 
be  wad  passim. 
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djilM  br  fmnrod^,  etc,  bdMTtng  Moordlnr  to  Uw  nilet  1^ 
wwB  (on  drinking,  etc)  when  thm  ii  no  Uroablo,  oonu^iMiG* 
witb  HM  tboughn  o(  men  who  ne«d  oonrenlon  (ekiUdnuMr- 
tondX  hftTtng  reooorM  whan  BBWiy  to  pUDUhmrau,  b; 
iDTSooftI  wondera  g^iring*  them  tMoih  ot  h«Il,  OMutng;  Tijt*- 
pfaji  or  •ome  other  mlg^tj  Tkkfk  to  ftppe«r  wbeo  ■onw  listener 
vcntorea  to  doubt  bit  word,  or  Aamog  pottenti,  mnttiplTins 
bis  persoDBllty,  ftatlBg  tfaron^  walla,  roaks,  vto. 

OmuIsrt offen tomt  curiotii  det*Uijlo(ickIl]r dedooed  from 
the  definition  of  the  DodhlMttrk.  There  ue  oertkln  Hto, 
wicked  tn  tbemaelvM  (,prakrti*dt>adi/a),  wh)<^,  eonuntttad 
with  good  IntenttoQ  by  k  Bodhinttn  'ikllled  in  the  nmni,' 
not  only  ue  not  outp*ble,  but  ue  eren  h^tl;  merttortou. 
When  be  eeee  »  robber  sven  to  murder,  ud  not  riirlnklnir 
CTBD  from  the  murder  of  Sriraku  or  Bodhtettraa,  the  a^t 
wm  kill  him,  thinkinrfttUieMiDetinM:  -  It  mattere  Uttie  U  I 
■ID  condemned  to  heu,  but  m»,j  thia  tinner  kvotd  taelL'  (In  the 
Mine  WSJ,  wicked  kinir*  mar  be  dethroned ;  tboee  wl»  take 
tfae  wmtatj  of  the  Buddbiac  diartA  or  rlotete  atfipu  taaj  be 
deprived  of  the  frolt  of  their  robberiee,  leet  in  their  pride  of 
poeseerioo  the;  IncreaM  their  dn  itill  more.  Direotora  alao 
{MvOpr^iraiaM,  drdnUla)  who  waste  the  property  of  the 
Order  moat  be  aet  aaide.)  For  the  aama  raaaon  untaiMtitT  la 
permiaalble  irtien  dne  to  oompaaaion.  In  order  to  preveDt  a 
woman  oonoetrltir  hatred— but  not  In  the  oaae  o<  a  married 
woman ;  nor  doea  tiiia  rale  apply  to  monka.  Similar  exoep- 
tkma  are  allowed  on  all  the  other  oammandmenti  oi  monU^.* 

Ul.  DifHoult  rlrtae  (dutkara)  la  practised  (1)  when  ft  man 
learea  high  estate,  aoverdi^itT,  or  pleaaarea,  to  take  the  vowa 
of  a  Bodhlaattva ;  (2)  when  be  !■  m  povertf  and  dlatraai,  and 
yet  takea  tbam ;  B«l  (t)  when  be  ptaeUsaa  aaofa  a  Ugh  degree 
of  watohfulDSM  and  oara  that  ba  hardljr  arar  oomaoita  eren 
a  small  sin. 

Iv.  An-ronod  Tfrtoe  (Ktrvatomtdcka).  From  tbta  point  of 
Tiew  moiali^  ia  qoadrajde :  (1)  aoqnlred  (ssmdUa),  in  so  far  aa 
the  TOWS  taken  ara  of  three  klDds(ILl-<):  (l)nattiial(prafcr(fX 
In  Tlrtue  of  which  the  BodhlsatiTa,  bj  the  rery  exoeUenoa  of 
hla  character,  acta  purely  in  thoonit,  word,  and  deed ;  fS) 
practiaed ;  tba  virtue  prmotlsed  la  fwinar  Urttaa  andowa  him 
with  tte  power  to  nslA  arU  Mid  to  Ion  good :  W  amodatod 
with  tba  azpaaaBta,  Cs.  irttti  tba  km  ^elaoiaaSa  of  popu- 
larly.' 

T.  l^rtae  of  a  good  man  {tatpumfop) :  <1)  he  Is  virtuous,  <B) 
be  inspires  others  with  virtue.  (S)  he  pnises  virtue,  (4)  be  abowa 
sympathy  for  those  Uke-minoed,  (5)  when  be  falls  into  rfn  be 
makea  du«  reatitution. 

ri.  OmT)i-tonn  virtue  (saradUm)  la  ol  thirteen  olassaa. 
divided  into  two  graups  of  six  ana  seven  reapecttvaly:  (l) 
turned  towards  enUBrhteDment,  (X)  clear  through  assnmln(  all 
the  preoepta,  (8)  placed  in  ainleaa  Joy  because  tree  from  the 
two  extremes  of  inxunr  and  asoettonn,  U)  perpetual,  <5)  firm, 
(0)  posaeesed  of  virtuers  ornament  and  itself  toe  ornament  of 
virtue ;  and  (1)  negative  virtue  (nierf ( j*)  In  abstaining  from 
murder,  etc,  (!)  poaitiva  (praarlM).  by  the  aocomnlaaon  at 
merits  with  a  compaMionata  aim,  m  wabdifulneaa  In  guarding 
both  the  negative  and  the  poaitiva,  (4)  '  ripening '  tbe  marks  <M 
a  Onat  Man  (>.«.  ot  a  Buddha),  (s)  reflexion  {adUaAOtaX  (6) 
fortunate  re-births,  (T)  the  welfare  of  otbeit. 

viL  Abatainlng  train  bH  action  burtfol  to  othen,  having 
regard  to  Uie  prfndple, '  Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  uot 
have  others  do  to  you '  (afaA<l«drtAtteMaX 

vUL  Virtue  aa  ideasant  In  thia  world  aa  In  tba  next.  It 
Inohidss  foor  kinds  ot  pure  actions :  (1)  forbidding  to  man  what 
ODgfat  to  be  t<»rbldden  them,  fZ)  allcnring  what  ought  to  be 
allowed,  (S)  gaining  the  qmpathy  ot  othen,  and  (4)  reproving 
them— uie  virtue  of  morally  aaaoolatod  wiUi  genaroalty, 
patienoe,  energy,  oontamplatlon,  and  knowledge. 

ix.  Pnrlfledvlrtne  la  ten-fold;  It  is  especially  'wen-takea,>for 
the  monastic  vow  Is  taken  In  oiiler  to  obtain  tbe  Bodbl  and  not 
to  secure  soateoanoe;  It  la  attentive,  aorrounded  by  good 
aalrintiona  (for  there  U  no  qneatioD  of  meriting  heavenX 
oruiodoz  (ooDfomlng  to  BaddtaM  ral«a),  tree  from  exaggera- 
tion, looaeness,  or  asosttolsm,  and  leads  to  nirvina.  It  oonten 
various  blaaalnga ;  grace  and  aooeptanoa  by  tbe  Boddbaa  (0ud- 
dhaU  samonmtArwataX  death  In  amne  Joy,  re-blrtb  among 
Bodbiaattvas  equal  or  stnteclor  In  merit,  nill  more  perten 
morality  In  Uie  future,  eta 

c  Patience  (ktHnti).  —  Pataence  is  thiree-fold : 
enaarsnce  of  snnering  {du^khildhivdtanUkfilnti), 
ot  iniuriee  Ipardpetkdramar^a^)^  of  inai^tit  into 
the  WW  taaarmanid/wana' I  of.  Mcmh.  li.  175). 
This  lut  heading  ('wUmneftt  tamyaktantira^t 
BodhittUtvahhQmi,  I.  vL)  ia  dirided  in  tiie  tiooks 
of  the  Great  Vehicle  into  three  stageB ;  ghof&nvgHt 
dmttoimjfci.  an^paitikadharmeUcfdnti. 

Hm  fib  AmOmrmn  ( VibhaAga,  SB  and  8»)  shows  0)  that 
IfMIt  la  aqnIvBlant  to  diuhi  (*m£b),  nuMC  pleasant  ad- 
horfMi^  ntuMCnndenbuKUng'};  W  Oat  dharmanidlxy&na- 
Mutt  fa  the  same  aa  [Mttra]  MulMMMftfCntf.  la,  lagudbig 
ad  things  as  fragile,  grievous,  and  InaobstaDtaa],  fat  oontonnity 
«1tb  tbe  tour  nobU  trntha ;  and  (8)  that  this  ktanti  Is  pro- 

*  Bee  art.  HahItIm a  on  the  PriMmok^  ot  the  Bodbiaattvas, 
wUeh  Is  entirely  devoted  to  these  regolaticos. 

t  It  would  ba  gdng  beyond  the  limits  ol  tbls  article  to  detaO 
(ha  various  tfdnMi  In  tbe  path  ol  the  •fato^pOMMf,  and  of  the 
JtfdnH*  repmod  aa  hlrii  atataa  ot  abatawttoD  balonglng  to 
•  worldly  nj^tMn)  imSimImi. 


duoed  either  by  teaohlng  (which  oorreapODda  to  the  ghofO- 
rmgA  kfiittt),  or  by  reflexion  (which  la,  properly  tpeahtng,  tbe 
Anulomiti  kfiltttt  of  the  8kr.  texts).  There  remains  the  antU- 
paUikadharmakfOnti,'  of  wbtob  no  trace  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
FUl  AbhidMamta,  and  which  conalata  In  aupporting  the  view 
that  'thliws  are  not  prodneed,'  that  thev  not  only  have  no 
sabstaatlarrealiy',  bnt  that  even  their  production  by  oanaaa  fa 
only  an  iUurion.t 

Ae  name  ot  patienoa  anilled  to  '  inalght  Into  the  law '  fa 
Jostifled  from  a  double  p<tot  ot  view :  (1)  realatanoe  and  resig- 
nation of  mind  are  neoaaaary  to  the  acoeptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  noD-exfatoDoe  of  ttiinea :  thoee  woo  do  not '  uplwld  tho 
profound  teaching'  (sfamlMradMarpiakfdnti)  are  numerous : 
(S)  this  eatimate  of  the  reaUty  ot  tUnga  fa  aa,eaaentfal  element  of 
patience  in  the  ordinary  aenae. 

S&nttdera,  however,  pays  lltUe  heed  to  ac^olaatlo  distinoticns. 
He  summariies.  In  aa  eloquent  but  hardly  ayatcmatlc  account, 
the  reasons  that  Justify  patience  from  the  pbilosopfaical  point  ol 
view,  and  make  ft  an  eeaentlal  element  of  the  spiritual  lite. 

Impatience  or  anger  is  the  greatest  of  uns, 
especially-  for  a  Boohisattra,  who,  by  dehnition, 
is  a  '  being  of  goodness.'  It  destroys  all  merits. 
Even  daring  the  earthly  life  it  causes  great  nn> 
happiness.  Anger  mtut  be  destroyed,  and  the  dis- 
content, born  of  denre  or  of  dislike,  that  noariahes 
it.   What  is  the  nse  of  discontent  ? 

Suffering  is  the  common  lot  of  men ;  there  is 
plenty  of  occasion  to  get  aoctistomed  to  it,  and  it 
loses,  by  onstom,  all  ita  bitterness ;  it  is  very 
nseftil,  as  it  arouses  pions  fear  of  sin,  pity  for 
flofferers,  love  for  Buddhas  who  deliver  m>m  it, 
diwut  for  exifltenoe,  both  perishable  and  penible. 

.uiger,  again,  ii  not  aroused  by  phyBicaJ  snffering, 
becanse  we  know  that  it  is  caused  by  the  troable 
of  the  bodily  humours  (cf.  the  medical  theory  of  the 
Greeks).  It  is  also  foolish  to  be  angry  with  men 
who  iniure  us,  for  (1)  they  are  acting  merely  under 
the  influence  of  causes,  and  (2)  in  the  first  rank  of 
these  causes  are  tbe  wicked  deeds  of  oar  previous 
existenoee.  *  My  taemy  takes  a  stick  to  beat  me. 
and  I  have  assumed  this  oody,  liable  to  be  wounded, 
and  destined  to  be  beaten.  Far  from  being  angry 
with  mjjr  enemy,  I  ought  to  consider  him  almost  as 
beneficial  as  tbe  Baadhas,  for  he  aQbrds  me  the 
opportimity  of  practising  patience,  and  forgiveness 
<n  wTonp,  which  biota  out  my  sins.  Am  I  to 
make  thia  prinei^e  of  salvation  tiie  cavae  of  my 
oondemnabtm  T  Xat  ns  ratiier  pity  our  <»r» 
who  rain  themselves  by  their  anger,  and  let  us 
think  of  means  of  saving  them  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, aa  the  Buddhas  do.  As  for  anger  pro- 
voked by  slander,  loss  of  property,  etc.,  it  is 
particnlarty  absurd  ;  so  also  is  anger  against  the 
enemies  of  onr  religion,  ioonoolaste^  eto.^ 

Envy  requires  special  attention,  for  the  envious 
man  makes  use  oi  clever  artifices  to  throw  a  vol 
of  hones^  over  his  selfish  feeling  We  must  also 
get  rid  of  Uie  gross  iUusion  that  inspires  the  words, 
'  My  enemy  Is  an  obstacle  to  mv  good  works.'  Is 
there  a  more  meritorious  work:  than  patience! 
What  does  it  matter  if  my  enemy  tries  to  injure 
me  t  He  is  none  tbe  less  my  benefactor,  now 
can  we  have  our  sins  pardoned  by  the  Buddhas, 
how  can  we  please  the  Buddhas,  ezoept  by  loving 
tbe  creatures,  and  by  doing  good  to  onr  most  crud 
enemies  f  So  long  as  creatures  are  snffering  there 
is  no  joy  for  the  compassionate  Buddhas.  They 
identify  themselves  with  creatures.  It  is  tbe  Baa- 
dhas themselves  who  appear  to  us  in  human  form. 

6.  'Baetgj  (virva). — The  virtue  of  energy  or 
*  effort  for  good  *  (ktUalottdha)  is  neoessary  for  tfae 
acquirement  of  merit  and  knowledge.  Its  enemioB 
are  (1)  weakness  (or  incapacity  of  body  or  thought), 

(2)  attachment  to  the  pleasnies  of  this  wwld,  and 

(3)  disoouragement  (or  want  of  resolution)  aiiid  its 
r^nlt,  self-contempt. 

To  conquer  thaae  enemlea  H  fa  peceiiary  (1)  to  meditat* 
on  the  dkttgers  to  which  we  are  exposed.    *  I  am  In  tba 

*  Bee  p.  7Ua,  n.  I,  and  p.  747». 

t  See  artt.  UXBBTAimus  and  UasItIiia. 

j  Of.  de  Oroot,  Cod4  4u  Mahdj/itna,  p.  109,  which  commands 
man  to  defend  with  arms  the  Buddhas,  tha  Churcli,  and  the 
State ;  and  ptaoeding  column. 
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pow«r  of  ttM  pMriOM,  ake  »  IMi  In  tba  huub  of  tlw  lUbtr- 
HMD,  for  I  un  In  tb*  aet  ct  re- birth* ,  threatened  bj  dwtii 
and  or  tlw  guudlMta  ol  tlw  hoUi.  Thon  ban  boaraed  thia 
veMel,  which  !■  the  hamHt  itate ;  oroM  th«  riror  of  BoSeriog ; 
ttwu  fool,  this  Is  DO  time  to  aleep ;  when  uid  Rt  wlwt  OMt 
wQt  thou  Hud  thb  T«aMl  aninT*  (!)  To  despise  pleasaree, 
which  coma  to  fruition  In  ttuteriiw,  and  to  Usee  the  exceOent 
Joy  of  good  worke.  H)  To  remember  what  SUf  amuni  said : 
'Aeee  supreme  Bnddbas,  Btkjramunf,  KpaUcara,  etc,  were 
iawola,  fln>t  and  Uttle  worms ;  it  was  by  exerting  themselres 
tbat  tbBjr  acquired  Ute  lUumliiation  ot  a  Baddha,  sodlffloott  to 
obtain.*  'How  I  bare  already  gained  the  homan  eatate;  the 
most  difficult  part  is  aooompllsbed  I  The  tuk  ot  the  Bodhi- 
•attvaa  is  distressful,  but  the  hells  are  far  more  distressful. 
After  all,  however,  is  it  really  distressful?  The  lladdha  is 
a  olerer  phyaiciatt:  by  decprees  be  aooustoms  us  to  making 
the  neateat  sftorllloee  wlUi  ease,  and  besidee  "the  future 
Buddha  is  free  frcHn  all  bodily  pain,  for  be  has  cast  sin  aside, 
and  be  is  free  from  sorrow,  tor  be  realises  the  truth  ot  the 
nothingness  ot  the  ^lo."  *  By  his  good  works  the  Bodhisattva 
tastes  erer-increadi^  Joys,  superior  to  those  ot  the  Bcddha 
entering  nlrriQa.  He  sirlTes  at  nirvA^a  more  <iuiokly  than 
the  future  arhats  {irdtakaA'  f 

To  increase  his  '  energy*  (vb-gavardlkaitay  the  Bodhisattra 
manceuvree  his  '  armies,'  irtiioh  are : 

0)  Desire  (Mianda  or  iubhaohAcMda),  the  root  of  all  merit : 
'  What  a  sublime  task  I  have  undertaken  tn  the  destraotioo  of 
al  my  vices,  all  the  Tloea  of  the  worid,  and  the  endowment  ot 
myseU  and  my  nelriibonr  with  erery  good  quality :  .  .  .  Those 
whoM  works  are  aQ  good  are  re-bom  In  the  Paradise  of  Amltfc- 
bha.'  CZ)  Pride  (mdna\  (a)  the  pride  of  work. '  it  is  upon  me 
that  all  difficult  and  mean  worics  devolre ;  let  every  oreatare 
cast  bis  burden  Ot  worii  ^ipoo  nie  * ;  (bl  i»rtde  against  the  pas- 
dons  : '  Son  of  the  Lion  ot  Oonqneron,  snail  I  be  the  slave  of  the 
passioDs  (ttpatisfa)?  nte  most  humiliating  and  most  exaottng 
ot  the  passions  Is  pride ' ;  (e)  pride  ot  power  or  endoranoe  (tattt) : 
the  Bodhisattva  is  hiaocesdble  to  the  passions  (faAJU«ia).t  (S) 
Joy  (rati),  by  virtue  of  which,  irtien  he  baa  finished  one  task, 
be  luunges  Into  another,  like  the  dephant,  under  the  mid- 
day nut,  into  the  lake.  'He  wboee  bapplnen  Is  In  actton 
itself'  seeks  in  aottra  nothing  but  action.  (4)  Abandonment 
(»M(tii) :  ha  must  measure  hu  powers  before  nndertaUng  a 
task,  and  stop  when  Ills  powers  ndl.  (S)  Exclusive  apidloation 
(UUparya\  especially  In  all  that  oonoeros  the  means  <a  avokUi^ 
the  blows  of  those  clever  adversaries,  the  passions.  It  la  a 
duel,  in  which  the  Bodhisattva  is  anned  with  the  memory  of 
the  law  ot  Buddha.  U  be  happens  to  get  wounded  (for  what 
light  is  without  wounds?)  be  gneves,  and  reflects :  '  What  shall 
I  do  to  prevent  this  ocoiuriog  agi^nt'  (S)  Self-mastery 
(atmavidJityata.) :  '  Never  does  he  forget  the  Buddha's  sermon 
on  attention  lapmm/tda).  Be  keeps  his  mind  and  his  body 
alert  and  easily  managed,  so  that  he  may  be  ready  at  any  time 
and  for  any  thing  even  before  it  is  necessary  to  begin.  As  the 
seed  of  the  ootton-plut  ohms  the  wind,  ooming  and  going 
under  its  impulse,  so,  in  body  and  thought,  the  BodhlMttnt 
directs  himself  aooonUng  to  bis  wOl.  It  Is  fliai  that  maipiml 
powers  are  obtained,  nwf  aD  bantlness.* 

7.  Contemplation  (tamidM)  or  meditetloii  (dhtf- 
diia). — Contemplation  or  ooncentration  of  thought, 
whioh,  as  we  snail  see,  is  indispensable  to  merit 
and  knowledge,  pieBiipposes  the  simaltaneoaB 
action  of  two  factors :  isolation  of  the  body  {kdya- 
viveka), «.«.  life  in  retirement ;  8  and  isolation  of 
thooffht  (ehiitaviveka),'  t.e.  indlffeienoe  to  all 
worldly  desires. 

these  are  theories  very  favourable  to  literary  development, 
and  have  alwaTS  prevailed  widdy  anwng  BaddUsti.  Slotf- 
deva  deserves  great  vndse  for  treating  them  irtth  much 
doquenoe,  and  especially  for  being  sattsfled  with  sixteen  verves 
to  describe  the  dangen  and  pensltfas  «f  a  worldly  life '  In  the 
midst  of  fools,'  toi  venes  to  exalt  the  UtS  in  the  forest '  vrith 
the  bees  which  are  good  natonlly,  and  whose  sympathies  are 
easily  gained';  bat  be  reqnlns  udrtr«i«^t  to  deter  ni  Inm 
love,  the  source  of  so  much  shams  and  ria,  whhdi  can  be 
exfdained  only  by  an  abamtlOD  of  ndnd,  a  aAIy  pasrion  for 
impuri^. 

All  the  mecUtatlons  hers  recommended  to  the  Bodhisattva  are 
merely  tbs  putting  into  aotlat  of  the  nsiUtatkma  on  impurity 


•  Property  speaking,  the  saint  Is  trae  from  saflering  only 
when  he  has  attained  the  'suppressloo  of  aO  attachment' 
(rtturdyatM).  Ibe  auaaqtmioes  of  rin  make  tbemsdves  fdt 


and  50.1). 
t  See  lUHXTXirA.. 

t  Pride,  mOna,  mananA,  mantand,  oMAndns  (to  believe 
wrtwigiy  that  one  Is  destined  to  Boddliahood,  to  rely  on  asoetia 
praoHoes  and  despise  others)  Is  a  ca{rftal  dn.  worse  than  mnrder, 
ato.  Ura  mdeavonrs  to  all  means  to  produce  such  delusion 
in  the  ■  beginning'  BodUsattva  (adtbvginaaamprtuthaa). 

I  It  most  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  the  'Isolation  ot  the  boOy '  is 
not  the  tone '  isolation ';  mat  soUtaty  life  involves  many  spirltaal 
dangers,  namely,  pride,  abssnoe  ot  '^■ptritoal  trtsnds '  (katyana. 
mitray,  that  living  In  (lie  vllli«e  is  more  lit  tor  the  charitable 
Bodhisattva  than  the  torsst,  the  natnral  abode  ot  the  Pratatka- 
tadtUa  UftwdAosrOtf,  p.  S91,  II). 


(a^uMoMdsand,  bIyatmrtytaasaAuil  on  cemeteries,  etc, 
which  belong  to  the  UtUe  Vehicle.  Bnt  the  Great  Tehide 
adds  a  note  which  is  peouliar  to  it:  'What  painful  efforte 
have  been  needed  from  the  beginning  ot  timie  fen-  this  body, 
ordained  to  an  inevltaUe  re-death,  so  mean  In  oomparlsra 
with  the  qiiritual  body  of  the  Bodnisattvaa,  and  doomed  to 
tortores  in  bell  I  Not  the  mHUontfa  part  of  these  ettorta  and 
sufferings  are  neoessaiy  to  attain  Buddhahood.  Hie  sufterii^ 
of  those  who  are  subject  to  desire  are  immTiastirablft  and 
barren.' 

The  mind  is  therefore  absorbed  in  oontemplatioD, 
hein^  detached  {vivikta).  It  is  able  to  penetrate 
the  ideas  to  which  it  is  about  to  be  applied,  and 
to  be  deeply  penetrated  by  them.  This  is,  properly 
speaking,  dtjfOHa  (*  meditati<m,*  'ecsta^^).  The 
Baddbista  hatre  eonatmeted  a  Terr  large  number 
of  STBtems  of  meditation,  whioh  aSl  aim  at  leading 
to  the  possession  of  knowledge  or  wisdom  {prafHd). 
None  of  them  is  foreign  to  the  role  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas.  By  'perfection  of  contemplation*  may 
be  meant  (I)  practice  of  the  dhydnat  and  the 
temOpeMi*  oi  ancient  Buddhism;  (2)  study  of 
the  four  truths,  and  of  tiie  two  fonths  (relatire 
and  absolute) ;  this  is  the  theory  of  Cbandraklrti 
in  the  Madhyamakavatara ;  (3)  meditation  on 
impurity  in  oidw  to  destroy  the  vice  of  passion, 
on  kindness  to  destroy  oataed,  on  dependent 
oriffination  to  destroy  error,  or,  further,  on  four 
'  subjects  of  mindful  reflexion '  {tmr^yupasthAna), 
or,  in  general,  on  all  the  doctrines  of  the  prajHd, 
that  is  to  say,  which  relate  to  the  true  nature  of 
things.* 

In  the  Bodhiehan/OveUdra  S&ntideTa  adopts  the 
very  ori^al  plan  of  subordinating  tiie  virtue 
of  meditation  to  the  active  virtnes  of  charity, 
humility,  and  patience.  On  this  subject,  nsaaUy 
so  dry  and  wearisome  to  Europrans,  ha  displays 
all  the  beat  and  emotion  appropriate  to  a  htmiily. 
There  was,  however,  no  better  way  of  introduction 
into  the  Veliicle  of  the  Bodhisattvaa  Although 
meditation  on  the  nothingness  of  the  ego,  etc., 
seems  to  result,  and  in  the  Littie  Vehicle  really 
does  result,  in  apathy  and  nirvft^  by  destroying 
the  activity  of  the  mind  bent  on  the  obje<^  <h 
knowledee  {jAeydvarana),  a&ntideva  tim.iiifa.fwa 
that  it  begins  by  putting  itself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  active  virtues  which  destroy  passion  {Jueii- 
varana).  The  nothineness  of  the  ego  does  not 
warrant  ns  in  remaining  inactive ;  we  find  in  it 
a  reason  for  sacrificing  ourselves  for  our  neighbour. 
And  soon,  by  a  just  compensation,  tiiis  practice  of 
abnegation,  deatmctive  of  attadunent  and  habed 
{rOaa,  dveia),  resnlts,  much  mm  sorely  than 
selnah  meditation  pnrsned  for  its  own  sake,  in 
ptuging  the  mind  oi  error  (moAa) ;  that  is  to  say. 
unce  every  idea,  as  snch,  is  erroneous,  abaegati<m 
*  purifies '  the  mind  by  emptying  it  {moHa^jiif&- 
varana,  htddha=iHnya). 

^ttdeva's  plan  Is  so  *  orthodox,'  and  at  the  same  tine,  so 
far  ss  can  be  Judged,  so  original,  tbat  it  will  bs  weQ  to  give  a 
detailed  analysis  of  tbls  part  of  his  book.  In  wUoh  tbsn 
much  to  be  oommended. 

The  disdpie  must  praotise  (1)  tba  pnrfhwsisnwM,  «t 
equally  of  self  and  noghbour ;  (S)  the  panUmaparieartMa, 
the  eubsUtutjon  of  neignbonr  for  self.  Baob  includes  a  dear 
insight  into  the  real  nature  of  tUngs,  and,  It  the  aaeigy(virvs) 
Is  strong  enough  to  ensure  thdrpermAnnctioe,  ttwvtnolBdL 
bi  additton,  all  the  merito  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

1)  PatiUmammaML,  maUng  no  difterenos  betweaa  self  and 
naUthbonr,  Is  the  essenos  of  the  obligations  (rf  a  tntnn  Boddba 
iMaavaiaiAvaTa\  (a)  As  the  body  Is  ooaqiased  of  dtSSnnt 
parts  united  togeUier  so  that  the  hand  takes  care  to  nroteet 
the  foot,  hi  the  same  w»y,  in  ttiis  manttold  WOiM  of  Bvhig 
betnga,  J<v  and  sorrow  are  oomnon  to  all.  What  tar  msaas  lor 
me.  It  means  the  same  for  others.  ItlstbeMneinthsnflMng. 
I  must  do  for  othen  what  I  do  for  mysaV.  I  roust  destroy  my 
neighbour^  scmtow,  lust  beoane  it  Is  sorrow  ilka  my  own. 
I  must  serve  my  neighbour,  bacanse  he  is  a  Uving  bdng  as 
I  am.  (6)  It  any  one  diould  objeot,  'Hj  neighbonrs  sorrow 
is  his  sorrow,  not  mine,'  the  rqdy  Is,  'WhH  yon  osQ  yvMr 
sravow  is  such  only  hj  an  Illusion ;  there  Is  no  psmiMNdt  sgo 
Va  you,  but  a  series  of  intelleotnal  phe&Dmaaia  (adddi  ssrus 
does  not  exist  in  ItseU,  any  more  toaa  a  row  ot  antA  or  an 
aggregate  ot  phenomena  with  no  individual  unit.  Tbcn  Is 


•  Bsedlntiden,  SOtdaamMeMMf,  xB^. 
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tfaerafon  no  azlitlng  bdnff  to  wbom  wo  oui  attribute  sorrow,  ot 
whom  w«  ou  nr  "«»  •orrow,"  or  irtio  cftn  "  nnr  •orrow." ' 
Why  then  ooDtood  with  mlnrliiK,  U  tii«n  la  ao  niffererT 
BeoMMO  kU  ttw  Mbooto  ■gras  on  thta  point.  U  It  !■  neoes- 
nrrto  contend  with  tt,  oontand  witli  ft,  whatever  its  naturo; 
It  u  ii  not  neoflMUT,  do  not  nuko  dutinctloii|  and  oocup7 
joondf  exdoslrely  with  your  own.  (e)  Bat  why  undertake 
ibOMiiifaldu^ofatiitanBiiddfaar  lUidu^  Isnot  palntul, 
bat  It  it  were,  jH,  abould  ttw  Killerliu;  ot  one  iadlvidual  put 
an  and  to  tbe  ■uffering  ot  Mreral,  it  w  a  datj  to  nndertake. 
ItiitorthliieaMHi  tliat  tba  tDtora  BoddhaOtWhow  ipiritaare 
foitUedIntba*«qiiivaloiMMO(  the  mU  and  thooeigiiboar,' and 
for  wliMii  paaonat  !■  nottaliv  but  vdnM  when  their 
adi^iboiirs  ara  tnltamg^  ptamge  Into  tb*  AridU  lidl  to  Uk9  ttie 
plioa  of  ttte  oondunnM  thera.  Iba  deUraniioo  <M  orMtnrM 
caoMB  Um  ilvar  ot  ttadr  tboagfata  to  oreiflow  Into  ooean 
ot  Jogr-  Dialr  oap  <tf  tauplnaw  it  lalL  mmva,  in  oom- 
patina  with  thto.  ia  Indptd.  It,  thefafora,  yon  do  good 
to  yonr  naigliboar,  do  nM  iMMib  alxNit  Ilk  or  adndta  jour- 
adf,  or  e^act  a  remid;  jtn  an  only  dtdnf  wist  la  quit* 
natnntL 

09  fawMampoffattawj.— H  b  mHag  to  tha  fadtaenoa  ot 
MB  indgmaata.  rapaated  daiaf  tba  oonna  ot  aziataDoea,  that 
manu£tlieiiliiaoiy  notloQ  ol  aait  to  ttiia  prodootol  lietero- 
ftnoooa  elamanta  oaOad  tba  botty.  Why  not  ntbar  ooneider 
oar  Ddstabonr  aa  oar  *  aall,*  and,  aa  far  at  tha  body 
ragard  It  aa  foralfn  to  onnehraaT  It  it  vaaOy  ray  atmida. 
Hm  diodple  traato^hta  neiritboor  m  people  oTtha  world  treat 
their 'aefi';  hetnidatala^aalt'aatberareaaoaatoinadtobeat 
thair  adgtaboon.  Mnttdara  dtralopc  thli  arynmeat  with  real 
aloqaaooe  and  dnoaia  bomiUtr.  Ha  ai^a:  *I  abaU  ngard 
nqwUaa  a  atnaMV,  and  I  ahall  And  ny  real  aalf  fliatamnw 
Ota  noat  hombla.  nen  I  abiJl  praotlae  pride,  f or  tha  aaka  ^ 
otbera,  and  I  aball  enry  without  abortoomii«  or  heaitatioo. 
How h<Mioarad,  I atwU  aay,  ia  thia  aeU,andIam  not;  he  iarioh, 
pniaed,  happy;  I  am  potw, dea^sed,  nnhappy ;  it  i>  arfdently 
becaoM  he  b  great  hi  thia  world,  and  I  am  aEoali,  deatitute  of 
good  qaaliUea.  Bnt  hara  I  really  no  good  qnaUtieaf  IIIhaTa 


Bot,BboaIdnotbetoa  to  oaremaotmyiloeaT  Itbalaanabia 
ae^whr  does  he  deapiM  maT  Baoaoaa  of  hla  axodlent 
Tirtuesi  What  mattwa  ft  to  me  if  ha  ia  holy  only  for  Uaown 


•akeT  Hm  be  compasaion  only  lor  tba  nnfortonataa  who  ara 
about  to  be  overoomebyevQdeatinieat  And  yet,  In  tha  pride 
ot  his  virtnea.  be  dalnu  to  excel  amoiv  the  aainti.'  In  thta 
way  tbe  BodhiMttra  energetioaUy  voicea  uie  oonwlainti  of  the 
ainml  and  wretohad  poor  wbom  a  monk  la  only  too  apt  to 
deai^;  and,  while  exonainc  his  nelf^bour,  be  eagerly  aeeka 
every  ocoaaioa  to  humtde  w  Thnt  ottr  only  enemy  la 

our  aelflah  'ago';  'Kanoonoe,  O  my  thought,  the  fOoUah  hope 
that  I  have  atill  a  apeclal  intereat  in  yon.  I  have  given  you 
to  my  neighbour,  tbloldng  nothing  of  your  aofferlnga.  For  it 
I  were  ao  looliah  aa  not  to  give  you  over  to  the  creature*,  there 
ia  no  doubt  that  you  woald  aolirer  me  to  tbe  demona,  the 
gnaidiana  of  hell.  How  often,  indeed,  have  yim  not  banded 
nta  over  to  thoae  wretchaa,  and  for  what  long  tortureal 
I  ramamber  yoor  long  enmi^,  and  I  cruah  you,  0  aell,  the 
alave  of  yoor  own  intareata.  B  I  raally  love  myaelt,  I  moat  not 
love  myaelf.  If  I  wlab  to  praaerve  mjnalf,  I  muat  not  preaarva 
myadL'* 

8.  Knowledge,  or  toitdom,  as  it  is  nsoally  called 
"by  Enropeaiia  {prt^'AapAramitd),f  ia  the  supreme 
virtue.  It  is  tne  application  of  the  mind  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  (tattva).  Bj  a  direct  effort  it  destroys  false 
views  conoeniing  self  and  nattire,  and  its  complete 
poBsesaion  is  identioal  with  nirvftna.  Onlv  Bnd- 
dhsjB  possess  it  at  the  state  of  fnut  (phaiaohuta) ; 
Bodhisattvaa  cultivate  its  jf^rm  (AetubhiUd  prc^jHd, 
byabh'iitd).  As  the  jprajaa,  of  the  Mahftyftna  is 
sanely  ooutrasted  with  the  prajAd  of  the  Little 
VeUue,  and  as,  on  &e  oUier  hand,  it  is  differently 
nndexftood  hy  the  two  great  Mah^nist  sohooliL 
it  wUl  be  more  eouTementiy  examined  in  detail 
in  artt  DsnaxDmn  Oshiihatioit,  MahXtxna, 

*1ba  jwrflaiSMBiaM  and  tbe  potdtavqiarieartano,  wfaieh 
ara  praolsally  do  mora  than  a  trunlatlon  ot  tbe  dootrinaa  ot 
tha  prajMt  purify,  according  to  the  anlhor  referred  to,  the 
vbtua  of  aoargy.  Tb^  alao  parity  faaarotftr,  mondlfy,  and 
pattanoa^ 

t  Tbe  daflnltlona  ot  the  word  fnjtdpanmM  appear  oou- 
tradictoi7.  Tha  prtlj^U^,  being  in  a  general  way  the  exact 
fcnoiriadga  of  all  tUnn  («ir«iuttaraiBf«  yotMnadPirawutAa. 
tt^Uauii,  ia  calkd  pp^ffdpdramfM  la  ao  Car  aa  It  bean  on  the 
real  nature  (j>artmArtkaffrahapapravrUa),  and  ifUhuiparautita 
in  SO  tar  aa  it  oonqwehenda  tha  world  td  Mwearanoea  la  ita 
rdattva  truth  (tariivrttffrukava).  (Baa  BodMmttvabhumi,  m. 
iv.X  ITba  Bodhiaattvafl  aoqube  flrat  lokottara  jUana,  l.ei 
snifSd  (wtiioh  aaanraa  them  ot  final  nirvftnai  then  laukika 
iAdM&  Lay  MfitM  (Whkfli  andowa  them  with  all  UMprivitera 
a  Boadhs  in  order  to  help  ieHow-balnga) ;  aae  S&trOlattkira, 
xIt,  42.)  But  our  authora  do  not  feel  aanafled  with  thia  defini- 
tion, and  we  llnd,  inUr  oUs,  the  following  oommentary :  prajM 
ia  (1)  Buddhlat  philoM>phy  {aOhvMmavifyA),  (2)  dlaleocica(A«tu- 
MUydX  (8)  metUoal  art,  <i)  grammar,  (S)  tet^nioal  aria  lUlfa- 
hmuti:  (Bee  BodhUaaidmm^  L  xlv.} 
vou  11.-48 


MXDETAHIKAS,  VuSXnatXdins.  For  Bodhisattva 
in  Pfili  literature,  see  Jataka. 

fjnuima— Iha  litwaton  baa  bean  given  tnOy  thmngboab 
tbasrttdau  L.  DS  U  VaLlAB  FOUSSIK. 

BODOS. — X.  Name  and  languajBfe^Thegnierio 
term  'Bodo'  is  now,  for  convenience,  appued  to 
all  peoples  speaking  the  Tibeto-Borman  groap  of 
langm^:es.  KthnoTogically,  the  true  Bodo  race 
exists,  m  a  more  or  leas  pure  state,  all  over  Ajuam 
proper  (the  Bn^maputra  Valley),  in  Koch  BihAr 
and  Northern  Bengal,  and  in  thev&ilOTof  the  Snrmft 
river,  now  part  of  Eastern  BengaL  It  is  probable 
tttat  the  low  semi-Hinduized  caste  of  Chani^&ls  or 
Nftmastldras  (now  recognized  as  Hindus)  are  in 
fact  of  Bodo  origin  ;  but  this  cannot  be  settled  till 
farther  ethnogra^cal  inquiries  have  been  made. 
In  the  plains  theBodos  have  become  largely  Hin- 
duized,  and  have  intermarried  freely  with  Ahoms 
(q.v.)  and  other  races.  But  even  in  the  plains, 
and  mingled  with  Hindnized  neighbonrs,  there  are 
large  oommnnitieB  of  Bodo  peo^e,  still  speaking 
their  Tibeto-Bnnnan  language  and  ^preeervinK  the 
simple  animistio  superstitions  of  their  raoe.  Those 
of  them  who  live  among  the  Bengalis  of  North  Bengal 
are  by  them  styled  'Mech'or  'Mleccha,'  that  is, 
'Welsh'  OT  'barbarian.'  But  the  name  has  long 
lost  its  contemptuous  ugnifioati<m,  and  is  placidly 
accepted  by  the  people  themselves  as  their  tribal 
title.  Their  Mongolian  type  of  featore  and  dark- 
blue  clothes,  not  less  than  their  langna^  and 
religion,  mark  them  off  from  their  white-olad 
Hindu  neighbours.  Adjoining  them  are  the  Koch, 
now  most^  ffindnised,  and  justly  wood  thwt^  in 
the  person  of  H.H.  the  Mahftrftjft  at  Koch  Khflr, 
they  axe  ruled  over  hv  a  dynasty  which  once 
conquered  nearly  the  whole  ot  the  ancient  king- 
dom  of  Pr&gjyotifpnr  (see  Assah).  Beyond  the 
Koch  tribe,  eastwards,  come  the  true  Bodos  or 
'plains  KacbArls'  (as  we  English  call  them),  who 
dwell  in  the  fentn,  or  subnumtaoe  ttaet,  under  the 
hills  of  Bhatftn,  known  as  the  Kachirf  Dwflrs  or 
passes.  It  was  from  these  people  tiiat  B.  H. 
Hodgson  took  the  title  of  Bodo,  for  tiiey  eall 
themsdves  Boro-nl-fisft,  'sons  of  Boro/*  or  'sons 
of  the  Man.'  (It  shonld  be  noticed  that  most  of 
the  abor^final  tribes  of  tiie  N.E.  frontier  of  India 
have  no  specific  name  for  themselvM.  They  are 
'men.'  Other  races  are  Bengali-men,  English- 
men, Ghina-mra,  etc)  There  are  abont  300,000 
of  these  people  still  nnabsorbed  Hinduism. 
Mixed  with  the  true  Bodos  on  the  borders  of 
Assam  and  Boigal  are  some  30,000  BftbhAs, 
speaking  a  similar  language,  but  holding  them- 
selves superior,  apparentiy  owing  to  a  somewhat 
larger  infosion  of  Western  blood.  These  are  a 
finer  and  stronger  »ee,  and  at  one  time  supplied 
recmits  to  the  regiments  formerly  raised  in  Assam. 
In  the  central  monntainoos  mass  of  Assam, 
between  the  Nfig&s  on  the  East  and  the  Khfieis  on 
the  West,  are  aront  16,000people  speaking  a  form 
of  the  Bodo  language.  This  branch  caJj  them- 
selves Dl-m&-Bft.t  They  are  now  totally  separated 
frwtt  the  lowluid  Bodoe ;  and  Endle,  the  reoogniaed 
authority,  says  that  their  speech  now  differs  from 
that  of  the  Bofo-nl-fisft  as  widely  as  Italian  differs 
from  Spanish.  This  branch  of  the  family  once 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom,  first  at  Dim&pnr  in 
the  Brahm^mtn  Valley,  and,  when  driven  thence 

*Tba  o  in  Bo»  Ii  abort,  aomatMng  Bfca  that  In  Bnt^Ui 
'  hot,' or  rather  Ukattiat  in 'dog.'  IhaoaatralrlssoniaauuB 

pronounoed  d. 

t  Iba  ancient  appdlattou  ol  tha  bllla  bihabttad  Inr  ttM  Nmiaa 
tat  BaiHkrit  Kotboss  la  Hf^fmM ;  and  it  ia  probaiJa  that  DtoUl 
la  the  name  ot  tha  totmar  oairiUl  DImA-pur  sad  In  DbuMla 
detivadtn)m@)^bl.  •Kaohir'lapKoaftythanamaof  tUa 
hlUy  region.  Thaportlonot  tha  valiayotthaBnrmlnnr  oallad 
Kaohir  did  not  toim  put  ot  tba  dondiaknia  <d  ttw  KacUrl  Bl^ 
tUl  tbe  17th  oant,  wnas  tt  was  aoqnired  by  Un  aa  tbe  dowry 
ot  a  T^ipera  priooeai  wbom  ha  manlad.— (X  i.  ItyaU. 
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bf  the  inning  JUiomi  (we  Abbai^,  «t  BMbaag  In 
toe  oentre  of  tne  Hills,  end  aftenrardB  at  Khfis|mr 
in  what  is  now  the  Britiflh  District  of  Kaohftr.* 

In  the  dietriot  of  Nowgong  and  the  adjoining 
hills  are  some  8000  Hoiais  whose  name  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Bodo  word  HA-iS  'earth* 
high,'  'monntain'),  and  means  'hul-folk.'  They 
are  very  similar  to  their  neighbonia  the  IiBlangs, 
abont  40,000  in  nomber,  on  the  southern  slope  of  toe 
6iio  hills ;  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  plains 
district  of  Hymenstngh  are  about  8000  Haijongs — 
ano&er  name  evidently  derived  from  the  word 
Hft-tO.  Finally,  there  ore  two  great  isolated  high- 
land groups  of  Bodo  people  in  the  hills  respectively 
eallea  after  them — those  known  to  us  as  tne  Gftroe 
and  Tipperas.  The  former  now  oonstitate  the 
British  District  known  as  the  Gftro  Hills,  white  the 
Tipperas  are  inhabitants  of  a  semi-indejpendent 
mediatized  State  ruled  over  1^  a  Hmdoized 
dvnasty  whit^  intermarries  with  the  royal  family 
oi  the  similar  State  of  Manipur,  which  lies  be- 
tween Eastern  Bengal  and  Uppei  Burma.  The 
Garos  are  160,000  and  the  Tipperas  about  106,000 
in  nnmher.  In  Upper  Assam  are  a  few  oommo- 
nittes,  small  in  numbers,  such  as  the  Chutiyas, 
Morftns,  etc,  whose  speech,  so  far  as  tiiey  have 
not  adopted  Hinduism  and  Assamese,  is  of  the 
Bodo  ^ype,  that  is,  an  agglutinative  language 
which  OSS  learned  inflexion  from  contact  with 
the  Indo-European  Assamese.  The  verb  is  still 
modified  by  agglutinated  infizM,  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  language  resembles  Western  languages 
in  havinff  aoquixed  even  swdt  lingnistie  luxunes 
«  adverbs,  lelatiTe  clanies,  and  a  (rarely  used) 
passive  voice. 

3.  Origins. — Of  alt  these  peoples  and  their  origins 
there  is  no  written  record.  Tney  totally  lack  the 
historical  insfcinot  so  charaoteristio  of  t&eax  Ahom 
ocmquerorB.  Their  physical  aspect  renders  it 
lik^  that  they  came  from  beyond  the  mountains 
to  tfie  K.K  of  the  Assam  Valley.  The  Morftns, 
the  moat  easterly  branch  of  the  race,  and  perhaps 
the  latest  settlers  in  Assam,  have  indeed  a  tradition 
that  they  came  from  Maingkaing  in  the  Hakong 
Valley  on  the  upper  readies  of  the  Chindwin  river. 

Th«  rtory  thftt  Uwr*  once  dwott  tbare  Uurea  brothen 
DMnsd  UoyUmg,  Uoiia,  and  Hoyrin.  Ht^llngr,  the  oldett. 
nnutlntd  ut  Upi>or  Burmft ;  Uoytka,  tbe  voungMt,  mlgntM 
Into  NopU,  WJM  WM  then  Ion;  wtiUat  Horta,  Moond 
biotber,  U  mid  to  have  croMad  tha  PUkAl  pui,  tbe  roate  of 
nswr  rabaeqaent  Inrudoiu,  sod  to  haT«  nttl«d  on  tbe  Tipbok 
or  Dii^k  river,  where  be  becuae  the  ftooeetor  of  the  tribe 
whksh  besreUeDBae. 

linguistic  and  ethnographical  inquiries  may  some 
day  trace  some  connexion  between  the  Bodo- 
speaking  peoples  and  one  or  other  of  the  races  in 
Uppor  Burma,  but  the  link  is  still  missing.  It  Is 
certain,  however,  that  some  2000  rears  aco  or  more, 
Bodo  peoples  must  have  covered,  the  whole  of  the 
Assam  Vallej,  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Bengal, 
and  tbe  Snimft  VaJley.  The  most  significant  sign 
of  their  preeence  in  this  area  is  the  Bodo  ele- 
ment in  the  names  of  the  rivers,  such  as  Dikho, 
Dipbln,  Dipru,  Dibong,  etc,  also  traceable  in  such 
names  as  the  Tista,  or  Dista,  near  Darjiling,  the 
Tiphnk  in  Upper  Assam,  and  the  Tipai,  or  Dipai, 
in  KaohAr.  {The  word  (U  or  diU  in  Bodo  means 
'water*  or  'nver.')  Those  of  than  irtio  settled  in 
tbe  rich,  soft,  malarious  plains  underwent  the 
degeneration  which  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of 
alt  settlers  in  Eastern  India,  and  were  conquered 
bv  successive  invasions  from  East  and  West. 
Tbose  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  such  as 
tiie  IMmAsA,  GMroe,  and  Tipperas,  became  a 
scattered  and  half-savage  race.  The  Gftnw  alone, 
so  for  as  we  know  at  present,  adopted  or  carried 
with  Hbem  the  practices,  common  among  the 

■Hm  bshm  KMhbt  now  mihisIIt  cItbd  to  tbe  Bodoe  and 
ZItaU  to  mBdu  is  dsrivsdtam  Ws  \iiwdoM  o(  KmUt  (MS 
prerlooi  tootaoteX 


NMs,  of  intemedne  warfore  and  head-hunting. 
Uwler  Brifash  role,  however  (witiiin  the  last  forty 
years,  that  is),  they  have  settled  down  to  agricultun 
and  commerce ;  and,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
American  Baptist  missumaries.  a  great  part  of  the 
G&ro  tribe  is  already  converted  to  Christiani^. 

3.  Religiou.— There  is  but  little  that  can  be  said 
of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Bodos  as  a  whole, 
except  that  they  are  of  the  animistic  type.  All 
the  branches  of  the  Bodo  family  follow  a  religion 
of  fear,  and  are  haunted  bv  many  gods  or  spirits, 
who  have  to  be  propitiatea  by  oneringa  of  food, 
etc  Within  histoncal  times  the  (jtintiyas  of 
Upper  Assam  were  wont  to  offer  human  sacrifices 
at  their  famous  oopper-roofed  temple  at  Sadiya ; 
but  this  habit  mar  have  been  due  to  imitation  of 
the  sacrificial  habits  of  Sftktist  Hindua.  The 
majority  of  the  Bodos  of  the  plains  are  singululy 
mild  and  inoffensive  people ;  and  tiiough  they  an 
much  given  to  making  offerings  of  fowb  and  goate 
to  various  deities,  especiaUy,  it  is  aignificant  to 
note,  on  the  occasion  of  harvest  and  other  festivals 
these  are  apparently  excuses  tot  feasting  and 
merrymaking,  oocasiotta  on  which  there  la  mnth 
oonsiunption  of  boiled  pork  and  riee-beer.  There 
axe  indications  of  a  now  decaying  belief  in  totems, 
and  among  the  Bodos  of  Northern  Assam  there 
are  septsTior  jnft^nw*,  calling  themselves  Mosft- 
ftrQi,  '  sons  of  tJie  tiger,*  who  go  into  mourning  for 
a  whole  day,  fasting  the  whuis  if  a  tiger  happens 
to  be  killed  in  their  vioinity.  So  also  tiiere  are 
those  who  belong  to  the  elan  of  the  sacred  oa^rtn^ 
the  Siju  (tiie  Euphorbia),  and  are  proud  to  call 
themselves  Siju-&rQL  And  there  are  many  others. 
There  seems  to  be  no  belief  in  a  supreme  deity  or 
creator.  Among  the  Western  Bodos,  gods  are 
free^  borrowed  m»m  the  Hindu  pantheon,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  these  being  Kuvfira,  the  god 
of  wealth.  The  plains  Bodos  are  a  simple,  agriad- 
tural,  and  far  from  avaridons  raoe,  and  tbe  extent 
to  which  EuTfira  figures  in  thdr  folk-tales  and 
legends  is  certainly  curious. 

The  matriarohate  is  unknown,  and  the  father  is 
an  extremdjy  good-natured  and  eaay-going  head  of 
a  contented  and  simple  family.  Toe  taibes  are 
mostly  endogamous,  if  the  expression  can  be  used 
of  people  who  marry  very  much  as  European 
peasants  do.  There  is  no  child-marriage,  and  pre- 
nuptiol  chastity  is  the  rule  rather  than  Uie  excep- 
tion. There  are  signs  to  show  that  marriage  oy 
capture  was  once  the  rule;  but  nowadays  marriages 
are  the  result  of  an  elopement,  followed  by  the 
payment  of  a  fine  to  the  girl's  relatives,  or  of  a 
definite  arrangement  between  the  parents  of  the 
young  people,  which  results  in  a  present  offived  to 
the  bride's  parent^  or  else  a  term  of  service  on  the 
bridegroom's  part  in  his  father-in-law's  house. 

Running  nven  and  waCer-oourses  are  held  in 
high  respect  and  honour ;  and  the  dead  are  either 
buried  or  cremated  (if  their  relatives  con  afford  the 
necessary  fuel)  near  streams.  A  woman  is  laid  on 
seven  layen  of  fuel,  and  has  seven  such  layers  placed 
over  her.  A  man  has  only  five  such  layers.  80, 
when  a  male  child  is  bom,  the  umbilical  cord  is 
severed  with  five  cuts  with  five  separate  bamboo 
knives.  A  female  child  is  separated  from  its 
motJier  by  seven  outs.  Not  enough  is  kaown  of 
the  superstitions  of  tiie  people  to  euaUe  us  to  offer 
any  explanation  of  these  mystical  numbers.  Like 
other  animistic  peoples,  the  Bodos  are  great  be- 
lievers in  amulets,  divination,  sad  omens;  and 
though  they  have  no  professional  priests,  _  they 
employ  wise  women,  who  work  themselves  into  a 
frenzy,  and  when  in  that  state  an  aide  to  tell 
what  gods  ought  to  be  pnqdtiated  in  order  to 
word  off  or  hw  pestileaoe  or  failure  motib. 

There  is  a  erode  belief  in  a  futon  Hfe.  Wmb  a 
body  is  buried,  a  reed  or  bamboo  tube  is  led  from 
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the  ooT|Nw's  month  to  the  outer  air,  bo  as  to  enable 
the  spirit  to  breathe  if  he  will,  and  the  dead  man's 
faronxite  food  is  phM)ed  for  a  time  near  his  grave. 
Grown-np  people  will  not  toacb  these  offerings, 
but  chil<uai  take  them  without  scrapie.  Spirits, 
as  in  the  cose  of  many  tribes  in  Eastern  India, 
cannot  cross  water  without  help ;  and  if  a  foneral 
party  has  to  cross  a  river,  a  string  is  suspended 
across  it  to  enable  the  spirit  to  folww  the  body  or 
retuxn  if  it  desires  to  do  sa 

In  short,  the  Bodoe  of  the  plains  an  a  very 
sim^e  and  guileless  race.  They  live  on  a  sou 
which  yields  them  rich  reward  tor  oomparatively 
easy  toil,  and,  as  their  wants  are  few,  th^  lead  a 
joyous  and  childish  existence.  Like  other  human 
children,  th^  are  ocoauonally  ^ven  to  tits  of 
snllcB,  an  very  clannish,  very  obstuiate,  and  some- 
what Ktmoious  of  more  inteUeotoal  and  ingenious 
races.  But  they  readily  make  friends  with  loudly 
and  sympathetic  Europeans;  and,  with  the  sole 
ezoepnon  of  the  Oiroe  (now  also  lapidly  coming 


under  gentler  influences),  they  have  long  ago  lost 
the  Duuida]  tendencies  the  race  most  once  have 
possessed.  They  have  much  of  the  genial  joviality 
of  tiie  Burmese,  and  are  extremely  addicted  to 
feasts,  junketings,  and  all  manner  of  merrymaking. 
Their  Unguage  has  now  been  investigated  wiui 
much  thorougbuess,  hut  a  systematic  inquiry  into 
their  etfanoffraphioal  position  and  their  beliefs  and 
customs  stiQ  remains  to  be  made. 

LrnuTUBx.— B.  H.  HodgMo,  Sttap  m  tkt  Koeek.  BMo,  mnd 
Diurnal  TrOm,  Oftloutta,  1847,  raninbad  la  Muetiiantnu 
Euay  rttattng  to  Ittdian  StMeett,  London,  iSSO:  S.  Bndle, 
Monograph  on  tho  KaeMrta  (about  to  be  pubUued  by  tli* 
Oorenunentot  BHtarn  Bengal  Mid  AMm) ;  lUJor  PUjuilr,  A 
Monoara/jA  on  Ou  Oarot  (about  to  ba  pnblishad  bj  th«  Oovara- 
ment  <A  BMteni  Bennl  and  AMun};  W.  B.  Brown,  OuUint 
Onmntar,  tie.,  of  tM  i>Mri  Okutfro  Usi^awig*,  BhUloaa 
(AMsm  8«ontubt  Ft«m):  B.  A.  G«lt,  TKo  Eoeh  Ktngt 
Ketmrvp(AwmJD  8«ontarUi  Preai),  189B ;  G.  A.  Grlervoa,  Lin- 
ouirtf0A<r«v^/»dta,ToL  ULpClL,  •BodtkNaga.andKaohln 
OnMiM  of  the  Bbete-Banam  Lucum  ' ;  j.  D.  Andanoo,  A 
OoOMtlciufXmtkart  AB  SU^«MA«win  SoonterUt  Pnm), 
1806.  J.  D.  ANDBBSOH. 
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Buddhist  {J.  B.  Batbson),  p.  76S. 
Christian  (J.  C.  Lambbbt),  p.  760. 

BODY.— X.  PrimttiTe  ideas.— Primitive  ideas 
abont  the  human  body  have  an  importance  far 
greater  than  that  which  belongs  to  most  other 
groups  of  anthropological  data.  They  do  not 
ummy  illustrate  the  attitude  ot  the  primitive 
thinker  to  the  natural  worM  and  its  invirible 
powers ;  thcfy  show  ns  what  he  thought  of  himself. 
For  the  sharp  distinction  which  modem  thought, 
at  least  in  its  unreflective  forms,  is  aoonstomed  to 
draw  between  body  and  mind  was  quite  foreiKn  to 
his  way  of  thinking.  He  did  not  think  of  body 
as  the  *  OTgan '  of  mind ;  his  bod^  was  himself, 
possessing  attributes  of  various  kinds,  which  we 
nave  learnt  to  analyze  into  physical  and  mental 
groups,  bat  which  he  learnt  to  olass  and  explain 
from  a  different  standpoint.  All  the  mental 
states  and  physical  activities  of  which  he  was 
conscious  were  part  of  himselL  that  is,  tlie  pro- 
ducts of  his  body ;  even  the  soul,  when  it  emer^ 
as  a  distinct  idea,  is  frequently  identified  with 
the  breath  or  blood.  This  *  pnysiological  psy- 
choloffy '  is,  of  course,  a  special  case  of  the  general 
inability  of  the  primitive  thinker  to  reach  abstrac- 
tions, and  of  a  general  tendency  to  find  concrete 
finpport  for  his  thinking.  But  the  tendency  was 
developed  and  accentuated  by  that  ignorance  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  which  prevailed  until 
the  last  few  centuries.  Not  only  primitiTe  but 
ancient  thought  in  general  had  no  ad^qnate  know- 
ledge of  the  nervous  system  and  the  psychical 
function  of  the  brain;  whilst  ignorance  of  the 
function  of  the  heart  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  (till  1628)  made  natural  the  ascription  to  it 
of  sudi  psychical  attributes  as  its  central  and 
obvionsly  important  place  might  suggest.  In  fact, 
there  oan  be  few  organs  of  the  body  which  have 
not  received  at  scnne  time,  and  among  some  social 
group  or  other,  credit  for  psychical  activities. 

The  proof  of  these  etatemente  is  cumulative, 
and  can  be  gained  only  from  the  study  of  such 
oollectitms  of  aathropological  material  as  Trior's 
FrimitivB  Ctdture  and  Frazer'a  Golden  Sough 
afford.  Beferenoe  may  he  made,  however,  to  the 
following  groups  of  facts,  as  types  of  the  evidence 
to  be  expected. 

wnwHd  wUk  ttaw  sfyonf  map  pant  Into  O*  tator.  Ttm 


Egyptian  (G.  Foucart),  p.  763. 
Greek  and  Roman  (W.  Capbllb),  p.  708. 
Hebrew  (I.  Abbahahs),  p.  77S. 
Hindu  (J.  JOLLT),  p.  773. 

among  (wrtaJn  African  tribaa :  '  Wbeoavar  an  enamy  who  hat 
bebav«d  with  oonapiooooa  braveiT  la  klUed,  his  liver,  which  la 
oonalderad  ttia  aeat  of  valour ;  hii  ean,  which  an  nippoaed  to 
ba  tba  aeat  of  inteUigmoa ;  tba  aUn  of  hia  forehead,  whlcdi  la 
Ksardad  aa  the  aeat  of  penaveiWM ;  hU  teatiolea,  which  an 
held  to  be  the  aaat  of  streng:th ;  and  oUi«r  maniben,  which  are 
viewed  aa  ttie  aeat  of  other  vlrtuea,  are  out  from  hi*  body  and 
baked  to  dndera.  Tb»  aahea  are  oarefnllr  kept  In  the  bom  of 
a  ban,  aad,  darinff  the  oaremonlea  obaerved  at  drcumoislon, 
are  mued  with  other  Inifredlenta  Into  a  kind  of  paata,  whtoh  la 
admiDlat«rad  br  the  tribal  prleat  to  tba  yoaths^  (Frasar,  0B> 
U.  UJjWbtm  a  large  number  of  ilmllar  caaea  la  Klven)^ 

(8)  Th*  nature  of  oTtain  oriUalt  and  ptnaaUi,  eSemn  in 
motion  to  tA»  lut^omd  hidtUn  pogekiaat  quatitiM  <if  oertafa 
part*  of  tht  My.  The  Unory  of  wltobcrafC  aboondi  In 
examplea,  but  the  Held  ta  maoh  wider.  Tboa,  Ladjr  Anna 
Blunt  raporta  ooncenilng  an  Arab  dlapute  aa  to  the  pareDtaca 
crfaohUd:  'llMmatter.aa  all  each  mattera  are  in  the  deeert, 
waa  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  mother'!  aaaertlop  waa  put 
to  ttie  teat  by  a  live  ooal  betout  placed  upon  her  totwue' 
tA  POgTimaM  to  Nffd,  t.  10%  A  probaUe  KbUoal  «xam[da 
la  found  in  tba  ieeJouaj'  ordeal  of  Nu  6,  on  which  aae  Onur'a 
'Nombara*  (In  ICO,  p.  48,  fw  a  not«  oontrlbutad  bj  the 
preeent  writer.  Aa  an  example  ot  the  aame  prlndi^a  applied 
to  punishmant,  wa  mar  taVe  Law  Z18  from  the  Ooda  ol 
Qanunuiabl :  '  If  tlia  doctor  baa  mated  a  frentlaman  for  a 
aevere  wound  with  a  lanoat  of  bronse  and  haa  oauaed  the 
gentlemMi  to  dliL  or  haa  opened  an  abeoeaa  of  ttie  eye  for  a 
gentteman  with  too  bronse  lanoet  aad  baa  oauaed  tba  loaa  of 
Qm  nntleman^  eye,  one  ihaU  oat  off  hts  hands'  (JohnT  tr, 
p,  This  la  clearly  not  a  case  of  Ita  UUionii,  or  the  doctor^ 
aye  would  have  been  extracted ;  penalty  Is  exacted  frtun  the 
hands  whose  inherent  vice  led  tbem  astray. 

(s)  TtuphfHoalqual^/Uationt for tpteial^illeuandaetMtioa, 
upooiaUf  wftsn  tAsss  eoiuUt  in  mutUationt.  Ulna,  amonm 
certain  mbea  of  Oentnd  Australia,  the  eeecntlal  mark  of  uw 
medlotne-man  is  a  perforation  in  his  tonrae,  mysterioariy 
oaneed  in  the  oeremony  of  Us  initiation.  If  Uie  hole  cloeea  np 
during  his  year  ol  probation,  ha  loeea  hU  profeaelonal  statoa 
(Spencer-Oiuen*,  pp.  US,  6S().  Blnoe  such  perforation  can 
aerve  no  praoUoal  end,  we  must  aaeuma  that  the  object  la  to 
set  tree.  In  aome  way  deemed  efflcadous  by  primitive  thonglit, 
the  member  which  the  medidne-man  will  need  moat  lor  pro- 
feisloDal  Incantations.  This  is  probably  one  out  of  many  oasea 
of  mutilation  which  are  to  be  explained  as  the  partial  dedication 
of  oertain  organs  to  those  Invisible  powers  capable  ol  resenting 
their  ose.  Inus,  droumdsion  admits  of  do  explanation,  wiitd 
for  primitiv*  tlMight,  which  doee  not  apply  to  the  doeely 
related  rite  of  sub-lndsion,  both  being  oonnected  with  the 
period  of  puberty  (fb.  p.  S6If.};  but  both  receive  adequate 
explanation, /or  jnimtUvi  tSought,  aa  a  propitlatoiv  preparation 
for  the  Hfa  use  of  the  organ.  A  parallel  mutilation  to  that  of 
the  medldne-num  la  recorded  by  Bowltt  (p.  7*7} :  'Another 
amputatee  the  little  flnger  of  the  right  hand  of  mm  of  her 
female  children  aa  soon  as  It  is  bom,  in  token  of  Its  Ippolnt- 
ment  to  the  otHoe  of  fisberwoman  to  the  family.' 

(4)  Bett^t^tuptrttUfonandmagieiaoutpartleuiarorvana, 
One  of  the  best  known  caaes  la  uiat  of  the  avU  eye.  How 
phydcaJ  the  Inflnenea  was  oonoelved  to  be  Is  diown  br  the 
anpersUtionraiwKadsalutbr  AiMotla:  <WbeB  women  kM* 
into  a  vary  dear  mirror  alter  their  manstrual  flow,  the  mirror's 
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■ute  baooniM  comed  iritb  a  bloodr  olood ;  UKl  U  ttw  mirror 
!■  new  tbe  stain  is  hard  to  remors,  but  U  it  li  old,  tht  removal 
!■  MMier'  (On  Unam,  p.  £87  ol  Humnond'a  tr.).  It  to  afapifl- 
rant,  ilw,  lor  tbe  pnwnt  arpiment,  that  esrir  nwdioina 
dlaooMM  the  tereatmwt  of  the  Hparato  parti  of  tbe  bodj  ai 
thoagh  they  were  ao  maoy  toolated  onita ;  aae,  for  azampla, 
the  Aiglo-Saxon  '  Leeoh-Book  of  Bald,'  of  which  a  •ommary  Is 
given  1^  Payna  (BngUA  MedMM  in  th»  AnglO'Samn  Tiintt, 
p.  40).  Thk  oorrwpoBded  to  tht  pMxilar  Idaa  of  dlsaaw. 
Butitw  wrlt«8  of  preaent^lay  Bedawm;  'Emjr  dtoc—  to 
kMatw  in  a  parttonlar  part  of  th«  body,  and  lor  erwr  part  ol 
the  body  mn  to  a  mcUl  medidne,  wfalob  the  doctor  reqatrea 
mlr  to  oat  of  ids  cheat  and  diqwnae.  A  spooial  dlagnoato 
of  tbe  diaeasa,  or  tha  penooal  production  of  tho  patient,  to 
not  conaldared  neoeanir*  (.TagbuA  tkrnr  itefw  in  Iwatr- 
ArtMMt).  In  tbto  oonnanon  ihoiild  be  namad  the  wall-known 
Babyionlan  belief  to  danMoio  InfltMooea,  which  to  in  aooordanoa 
wla  thelooeUntion  of  pajiddoal  fnnoUon  in  variooi  phyatcal 
ornoa  (of.  atoo  ttn  tbanr  of  mntitottons  m  outUnea  abovaX 
*  Aimoet  erary  pwt  al  tte  body  li  threatened  Ig  an  aril  demon ; 
the  eahakko  brlnn  teter  to  the  head,  the  namtar  threaten* 
the  life  with  peaweace,  tbe  utakku  aSecta  the  necfc,  tbe  alu 
the  toeart,  the  eUnunn  the  bipa,  the  galla  tbe  liaad,  the 
rablasaU)eskiD'(Jerenuas,  HOUtund Paradin  bti  den  Babf- 
loniara,  p.  18). 

8ach  Ulastrations,  which  might  be  multipUed  to 
almost  any  extent,  BofBciently  jproTO  the  identity, 
for  the  primitive  thinker,  of  the  sciences  we 
clearly  distingaish  as  physiology  and  psychology. 
This  confusion  is  of  fundamental  importance  tor 
Uie  study  of  primitive  and  ancient  ideas  of  per> 
sonality,  and  is  frequently  neglected  by  those  who 
undertake  to  interpret  ancient  thought,  particnlarly 
by  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  further 
examination  belongs  to  the  subject  of  ancient 
psychology.  Here,  wo  are  oonoemed  with  the 
evolution  of  a  distinct  sdence  of  the  body,  and  with 
its  present  problema  for  psychology  and  reUgion. 

3.  Evolntion  of  physiology.— It  is  plain  that  a 
Bound  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  neccosary  before 
an  accurate  physiology  could  be  reached ;  yet  of 
tjbis  Sir  William  Turner  remarks:  'Amidst  the 
general  obecurity  in  which  the  early  history  of 
anatomy  is  iavofred,  only  two  leading  facts  may 
be  adnatted  with  certainty.  The  first  la  that 
previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  there  was  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  ;  and  the  second, 
that  all  that  was  known  was  derived  from  the 
dissection  of  the  lower  animals  only'  (EBr',  t.v. 
'  Anatomy  *).  The  most  notable  name  before 
Aristotle  is  that  of  Hippocr^»B  (B.O.  460-377), 
who  does  not  distinguish  vein  from  artery,  ura 
nerve  from  unew;  'he  represents  the  brain  as  a 
gland,  from  which  exudes  a  viscid  fluid ;  that  the 
heart  Is  moscnlar  and  of  pyramidal  shape,  and 
has  two  ventricles  separated  bv  a  partition,  the 
fountains  of  life — and  two  auricles,  receptacles  of 
air ;  that  the  lungs  consist  of  five  asn-coloured 
lobes,  the  substance  of  which  is  oellolar  and 
spongy,  naturally  dry,  but  refreshed  by  the  air; 
and  that  the  kidneys  are  glands,  but  possess  an 
attractive  faculty,  1^  virtue  of  which  the  moisture 
of  the  drink  is  separated,  and  descends  into  the 
bladder.  He  distinguishes  the  bowels  into  oolon 
uid  rectum'  (l.e.).  Aristotle  (b.  B.a  384)  has 
confused  notions  of  tbe  nerves,  and,  though  he 
connects  tiie  blood-vessels  with  the  heart,  he  has 
no  idea  of  the  t^realation  of  the  blood.  He 
regards  the  brun  as  the  organ  of  cooling  (On  Steep, 
oh.  iii.}.  'The  heart  is  at  onoe  the  phyBiologi<»l 
and  psychical  centre  of  man.  .  .  .  To  Aristotle  the 
brain  is  merely  a  regulator  for  the  temperature  of 
tbe  heart ;  Urn  brain  is  bloodless  and  cool,  and  the 
blood  and  warm  vapours  from  the  heart  rising  to 
this  are  lowered  in  tempwatnie*  (Ptifchology, 
Hammond's  tr.,  p.  xziv;  for  tiie  reasons  which 
led  Aristotle  astray,  see  Ogle,  On  the  Partt  of 
Animals,  p.  168  n.).  Galen  <b.  A.D.  130)  is  the 
first  certain  user  of  vivisection,  and  his  writings 
are  'the  common  depository  of  the  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  da^'  (an  aooonnt  of  his  pbysi- 
olooy  is  nven  hw  Foster,  History  qf  Phynclogy, 
p.  131).   No  vo»  of  great  importance  u  physi- 


ology was  done  between  Galen's  time  and  the 
16tn  cent,  when  the  Fedn-iea  Humani  Corporis  of 
Vesalius  was  '  tiie  beginning  not  only  of  modem 
anatomy,  hat  of  modem  phvaiology*^  (Foster,  op. 
cit.  p.  10,  who  traces  the  development  of  pbysiol<^ 
through  the  16th,  17th,  and  ISth  centuries).  In 
the  10th  cent,  that  knowledge  of  the  nervous 
system  was  elaborated  from  which  the  proUenu 
of  tbe  modem  psychologist  take  their  rise. 

3.  Body  and  BliiMl.-^he  problem  of  the  rdation 
of  Iwdy  to  mind  is  of  fondsmental  importance  to 
a  large  gronp  of  sciences.  'Since  the  dawn  of 
modem  philosophy  in  the  Meditations  of  Descartes, 
the  qnestion  of  the  relation  of  body  and  mind 
has  been  oontinuoualy  under  discussion'  (Ward, 
Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  ii.  4).  The  chief 
difference  between  ourselves  and  the  primMve 
.  thinker  is  that  we  have  narrowed  the  problon  to 
tiie  relation  between  the  nervous  system  (more 
espedally  the  cerebral  cortex)  and  oonseioasness. 
The  full  discnssion  of  this  problon,  however,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  artidea  on  BSAIH  AND 
Mind,  Mind,  and  Psychology. 

A  summary  review  of  the  poBitions  taken  by 
some  typical  thinkers  will  serve  to  introduce  the 
modem  aspect  of  the  problem.  Descartes  (1S86- 
1650),  starting  from  the  existence  of  the  self  as 
the  thinking  thing,  and  arguing  to  tbe  existence 
of  body  (in  general)  as  the  extended  thing,  main- 
tained, though  in  marked  contradiction  to  the 
general  principles  of  his  system  and  to  his  treat, 
ment  of  animal  conscioasness,  the  interaeUon  of 
mind  wad  body  in  man.  He  aaugned  tiieir  point 
of  contact  to  the  pineal  gland— a  small  body  about 
the  use  of  a  cherry-stone,  which  lies  between  the 
upper  qnadrigeminaJ  bodies  of  the  brain,  and  is 
connected  wiui  the  optic  thalami — since  some  such 
single  organ  seemed  necesssir  in  order  to  oomlnne 
impressions  from  the  doable  sense-organs  {Les 
Fassione  dto  Fdme,  art.  xxxLf.).  Here,  as  the 
chief  seat  of  tiie  soul,  be  supposed  mind  to  infinenee 
body,  and  body  mind.  Geulincx  (1625-1600)— cf. 
Malebranche  (1638-1715) — abandoned  the  theoir 
of  interaction  for  that  of  'occasionalism,'  which 
asserts  that  God  causes  the  changes  in  the  body 
corresponding  with  those  in  the  mind,  and  vice 
versa.  Leibnis  (1646-1716)  introdnoed  the  eon- 
oeption  of  'pre-established  harmony,*  which  rejects 
both  interaction  and  occasionaliBm  in  &voar  of  a 
Divinely  created  correspondence  of  mind  and  body, 
like  that  of  two  clocks  keeping  perfect  time. 
Sj)inoza  (163^1677)  made  the  problem  more  dis- 
tinctly metaphysical  by  his  treatment  of  thoa^t 
and  extenuon  as  simplv  difierent  attributes  of  tbe 
one  substance,  God.  This  metaphysical  monism 
asserts  that '  mind  and  body  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  conceived  at  one  time  under  the  attribute 
of  thought,  and  at  another  under  that  of  extension ' 
(Ethiea,  pt.  iiL  prop.  iL  Schol.).  Hume  (1711- 
1776)  emphasized  the  mystery  of  the  union  of 
mind  and  body  {In^iry  concerning  the  Human 
Understanding,  viL  pt.  L),  and  argued  against 
the  alleged  oaasalit?  of  mind  in  relation  to  mk^. 
Huxley  (1826-189S)  exteaded  the  hypothecs  of 
Descartes  as  to  animals  into  the  realm  of  human 
consciousness.  Whilst  holding  that  'all  states  of 
conscioasness  in  us  as  in  them  are  immediately 
caused  by  molecular  changes  of  the  brain-su^ 
stano^'  he  considered  that '  in  men,  as  in  brutes, 
there  is  no  proof  that  any  state  of  oonseioasness 
is  Idle  eause  of  change  in  the  moticm  of  the  matter 
of  the  oigaidsm';  the  oonseqnenoe  is  that  'oar 
mental  oonditions  are  simply  the  symboh  in 
conscioasness  of  the  ehan^  whieh  take  plaoe 
automatioaUy  in  the  organism*  {OoHteted  Suavti 
L  244). 

Haxl^s  tiieoiy  forms  one  of  the  various  modmi 
Btdntimsof  the  problem ;  bat  a  ^eory  whieh  rednces 
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(xmsoiooB  eiperienoe  (including  aotavity)  to  a  aeries 
<d  epiphenomena  or  *  b^'piodnets'  is  not  adeqnate 
to  ex^^  that  ezpenenoe ;  whilst  th«  doiwl  of 
mental  oaiualit7  is  fonnded  on  the  nnprored 
awomptaon  that  the  nnlTerae  ia  mechanicaL  This 
is  shown  most  ably  by  Ward  INaturali^m  and 
Agno^ieiam,  Leots.  xL  xiL),  who  in  the  same 
context  disoasses  Clifford's  *mind-8tQff'  theory, 
and  tibe  Neo-Spinoaam  of  the  'double-aspect' 
theoiy.  Thn  chief  modem  lines  tsi  explanation  M 
the  raatim  <d  mind  and  body  are  thcne  of  inter- 
aotionism,  automatism,  and  parallelism:  'inter- 
actionism,  aaaerting  that  the  causal  inflaenoe  runs 
in  boUk  directions — ^in  sonsatioD  from  the  body  to 
the  mind,  in  volition  from  the  mind  to  tiie  body ; 
automatiBm,  maintaining  that  it  runs  in  one 
direetitm  only— always  frran  the  body  to  the  mind ; 
and  paralleliam,  denying  all  nanwnl  influence  and 
holdmetiie  relation  to  be  of  a  different  nature.'* 
It  should  be  noted  that  psycho-physical  parallelism 
is  frequently  a  purely  descriptive  term,  to  denote 
the  correlation  <»  the  phenomena  of  consciousness 
with  physiological  (nervous  and  cerebral)  processes, 
togetlier  with  the  real  distinction  between  the  two 
series.  In  this  sense,  it  is  doubtless  true  to  say 
that  *  this  is  the  most  generally  accepted  view  of 
the  relation  betweon  mind  and  body  at  the  present 
day*  (Baldwin,  ii.  258).  The  much  larger  meta- 
physical problem  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
matter  cannot  be  disenssed  on  the  narrow  stage 
of  the  present  article  (see  artt.  on  Mind  and 
PHiLOeoPHT).  However  completely  we  might 
show  tiie  dependence  of  eonaeioiuneBs  im  the 
mechanism  of  the  eerelml  cortex  and  the  nervous 
system  generallVj  there  would  remain  the  apparent 
fact  that  psychical  and  phyncal  processes  are 
disparate.  We  must  not  uulily  assume  that  the 
laws  of  the  one  can  be  applied  without  question 
to  the  ot^er.  The  principle  of  tiie  conservation  of 
energy,  however  important  08  a  WOTkine  formula 
in  the  physical  sciences,  has  mathematical  validity 
but  not  philosophical  appUcataon.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  at  fiberty  to  interpret  the 
causality  of  mind  as  though  it  were  the  inters 
ference  of  a  new  gtum-pbysical  force  with  the 
working  of  that  particular  part  of  the  pbyrical 
system  whidi  forms  the  human  body.  The  problem 
is  in  miniature,  therefore  that  <n  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  universe,  where  we  have  also  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  natural  law  with  real 
causality ;  its  further  consideration  belongs  to  this 
larger  arena.   See,  further,  art  BoDT  AND  Mind. 

4,  Problems  for  relieion. — There  remains  to  be 
noticed,  however  briefly,  the  group  of  problems, 
arising  in  oonnexiou  with  the  human  body,  for  the 
student  of  religi<m,  which  receive  fuller  cuscussion 
in  special  articles.  (1)  The  oontrovatsy  as  to  man's 
plaoe  in  nature  {see  art.  Anthbopology)  is  now 
chiefly  of  historical  interest,  so  far,  at  leasts  as 
the  retation  qfman^t  body  to  the  animal  wortd  is 
oonceined.  The  modem  theologian  is  usually 
ready  to  accept  the  dear  verdict  of  the  scientist 
that,  '  judged  oy  bis  sbractnre,  Man  is  undoubtedly 
a  vertebrate  animal  of  the  class  Mammriia ' 

5 Duckworth,  Morphology  and  Anthropology,  p.  12). 
n  exact  zoological  classification  be  forms  the 
Family  Hominidsa  in  the  Sub-Order  Anthropoidea 
in  the  Order  Primates  in  the  Section  Eutheria  of 
the  Sub-Class  Theria  of  the  Class  Mammalia.  In 
point  ot  stmoture,  that  is,  his  nearest  relatives 
are  the  Gibbons.  Orang-utans,  Chimpanzees,  and 
Gorillas.  This  does  not  mean  that  these  animals 
actually  belong  to  man's  anoeetnr.  '  It  is  practi- 
cally certain  that  tiie  modem  Simiids  did  not 

■  StoooK,  VAr  00  MM  im$  •  Bodp,  p.  t  (u  dsbonts  dii- 
eiMiOB  ofttM  piotdwa  fnm  ttw  ■tendpourt  ot  'iwapmbiim'l 
In  rtgftrd  to  Um  Tim  Oal  tiKNii^  to  a  iDMttM  fllte bnln. 
aMb«low,4(l>. 


themselves  figure  in  the  ancestry  of  Man,  and  that 
they  are  themselves  specialized  in  a  high  degree, 
more  specialized  in  many  ways  thui  the  Hominidm 
and  more  specialized  than  their  own  aneeators* 
(Duckworth,  op.  eit.  p.  543).  On  Man,  *  specializa- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  has  conferred  an  altogether  ex- 
ceptional devel(^ment  of  self  •oonscioasQess  {op.  cU. 
p.  546) .  .  .  the  nitore  modification  of  the  cerebrum 
will  he  lugely  dependent  on  its  blood-supply,  which 
In  turn  is  related  to  the  quality  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  and^  various  physiologiwf  factors  ...  on 
what  may,  in  the  widest  sense,  be  termed  hygienic 
conditions*  (op.  eU.  p.  646).  If  we  grant,  however, 
this  phyMcal  relationship  of  man  with  the  lower 
animals,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  deny  the 
peychologicaL  The  dose  correlation  of  tiie  extent 
to  which  Drain  and  nerve  are  elabwated  in  t^em 
with  the  observed  degree  of  tjieir  intelligence  is 
found  to  oontinue  upwards  to  man  himself ;  if  the 
series  is  more  or  less  oontinaoas  on  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  side,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
the  corresponding  psychical  series  knows  no  hard 
and  fast  fine.  This  expectation  ia  confirmed  by 
the  study  of  comparative  psychology :  '  Through- 
out the  range  of  the  sense-experience,  common  to 
men  and  animals,  their  emotional  states  are  of 
like  nature  with  ours.  ...  It  is  the  framing  of 
ideals,  not  merely  as  products  of  conceptual 
thought,  but  also  as  objects  of  appetence  and 
desire  ever  beckoning  him  onwards  and  upwards 
towards  their  realization,  that  is  distinctive  of 
man  as  man '  (Lloyd  Morgan,  Introd.  to  Oompar. 
Ptychoiogy,  pp.  365,  879).  The  practical  beamg 
of  this  may  be  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  biology. 
The  balance  of  power  between  the  activity  of  any 
organism  and  its  control  by  the  environment  is 
continually  altering  in  favour  of  the  former. 
'  Increasingly  we  find  the  organism— be  it  bird  or 
mammal  or  man — much  more  master  of  its  fate, 
able  to  select  its  own  envinmment  la  some 
measure,  aUe  to  modify  its  surroundings  as  well 
as  be  modified  by  them  '^(  J.  A.  Thomson,  Heredity, 
p.  617).  In  the  case  of  man,  this  fact  has  bew 
strikingly  expressed  by  a  leading  biologist,  who 
calls  him  *  nature's  insui^ent  son '  (Ray  Lankester, 
The  Kingdom  <^ Man,  oh.  L).  'If  we  may  for  the 
purpose  of  mnsfyda,  as  it  were,  extract  nuu  from 
the  TCSt  of  Nature  of  which  he  is  touly  a  prodnet 
and  part,  then  we  may  say  that  Man  is  Nature's 
rebel'  (op.  eit.  p.  26).  Sucli  a  conception  of  man, 
given,  it  should  be  noticed,  from  the  purely 
scientifio  point  of  view,  is  an  implicit  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  psychologist  and  of  the 
theolc^^ian  to  consider  man  apart  from  nature, 
and  to  claim  for  him  that  unique  place  in  the 
universe  which  the  higher  religions,  and  especially 
Christianity,  demand.  We  need  hardly  heeitat^ 
then,  to  agree  with  what  Huxley  wrote  in  1863 : 

'1  bftT*  uidMTODred  to  Show  tbu  no  Ktoohite  ttnutDntl 
Una  ot  d«niftn»tion,  widn  than  tbftt  betwcra  tba  solmata  irtilob 
Iinmedlat«l7  noOMd  oi  tn  ttaa  Kmle,  <mo  b«  dnwm  b«tw»en 
the  Mnlnul  worid  uid  ouraelvM ;  and  I  may  add  the  «xpr«8doa 
of  mr  belief  that  tb«  attempt  to  draw  a  pa/tdiiod  distuotton  Is 

3IUUI7  futile,  aod  that  even  the  hiriiwt  facotttfls  ol  fseltau' sad 
InteQeet  becln  to  mnninale  in  lower  fonss  e(  Ul»*W«A'« 
PIoM     ifoiur*,  ed.     UM,  p.  US)k 

(2)  The  relation  of  the  body  to  the  eonegOum  ^ 
pertonality  obviously  requires  some  re-statement 
in  the  light  of  the  general  aooeptanoe  of  an 
evolutionarr  view  of  man.  Hebrew  thought  in 
its  earlier  imm  was  nnaUe  to  ooneelTe  any  con- 
tinuance of  personality  apart  from  ^e  body ;  even 
in  the  theology  of  the  later  Judaism  Uie  same  idea 
survives  in  the  characteristic  insistence  on  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  as  essential  to  life  beyond 
death.  Over  agsdnst  this  stands  the  Platonic 
emphasis  on  the  immortally  of  t^e  soul,  which 
aaaigna  to  the  body  a  quite  subordinate  part. 
The  attitude  of  St.  Panl  diffen  from  both :  while 
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hft  oQaoeiTM  a  body  to  be  neoenuy  to  penonalit^, 
ha  awaito  dvUTeranoe  from  thia  preMnt  body  m 
wUeh  SID  aod  death  reign,  and  the  deTelopment 
of  a  spiritual  or  '  pneumatic  *  body,  more  suited 
to  r^enerated  haman  personality  (1  Co  IS", 
S  Co  S^).  In  the  early  Cbristiao  Church,  we 
ffsin  light  on  the  relation  of  'soul'  and  body 
irom  the  various  doctrines  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Bonl  (see  art.  Soul),  viz.  pre-ezistence  (Origen), 
traduoiaaism  (Tertullian),  which  taught  that  the 
soul  was  begotten  with  the  body,  and  creationiam, 
wliich  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  normal  doctrine, 
holding  that  each  soul  was  created  bv  God  at  birth 
without  any  mediation.  The  seoona  of  these,  viz. 
traducianism,  has  clearly  the  most  contact  witn  the 
conceptions  of  modem  oiology  (though  its  naive 
distinction  of  soul  and  body  is  no  longer  possible). 
The  subsequent  nature  oi  the  individual  man, 
physical  and  psychical,  is  now  known  to  be  oon- 
oitioned  by  the  chromosomes  contributed  by 
spomatozoon  and  ovum  respectively  in  the  process 
ot  fertilieatioo.  When  we  ask  what  this  oon- 
ditioning  may  imply,  this  g«ietie  problem,  like 
the  purely  psyduuoinoal  one  noted  above,  brings 
us  »oe  to  face  wiw  ultimate  questions.  It  la 
useless  to  ask  what  the  fertilized  ovum  may 
'oontain' :  all  we  can  say  is  that  from  this  source, 
or  through  this  channel,  flows  the  whole  life  of 
man  (see  art.  Lifk).  The  auhaequent  emergence 
of  self-consciousness  in  the  infant,  with  ail  that 
this  implies,  lifts  the  whde  proUem  into  a  realm 
beyond  the  phyrieal.  TUs  ia  the  emuideration 
with  which  we  ought  to  approach  the  problem  as 
it  meets  us  in  the  outgoing  of  man's  life.  That  his 
personality  depends  on  the  body  for  its  present 
development  and  expression  cannot  carry  with  it 
any  prejudice  against  the  oontinuanoe  of  person* 
ality  when  the  ooc^  has  been  resolved  into  its 
ehanical  elements — unless  we  have  silentiy  b^ged 
the  whole  queation  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
body.  As  James  has  urged  so  forcibly  (hitman 
ImmortalUy,  p.  24  f . ),  even  though  we  say '  thought 
is  a  function  of  the  brain,'  it  still  remaina  open  to 
us  to  maintain  that  the  function  is  not  productive, 
but  permissive  or  transnussive ;  in  other  words, 
that  consciousness  finds  an  organ  for  its  expression 
in  the  brain,  and  is  limited  rather  than  produced 
1^  ita  prment  phyaioal  oonditiona.  In  this  con- 
nexion, it  is  attractive  to  follow  St.  Paul's  line  of 
thought  and  to  think  of  some  other  '  spiritual ' 
body,  which  may  express  more  adequately  man's 
perwmality  in  tnat  Ufe  beyond  death,  which  the 
highest  spiritual  Ufe  here  itself  demands  (see  art. 
IMHORTAUTT). 

(8)  The  ootu^ption  </  the  kumim  iothf  At  iCMeal 
thought  and  ttM  treatment  in  praetteal  moralt 
have  given  rise  to  a  third  important  group  of 
problems.  It  is  easy  for  a  dualistio  conception  of 
man's  natore  to  carry  the  philosophio  opposition 
of  spirit  and  matter,  soul  uid  body,  mto  the  ethical 
sphere ;  so  we  may  trace  the  transition  from  the 
Ftatonio  view  of  the  body  aa  the  pristm-honae  of 
the  soul*  te  Philo^s  ooneeption  ot  all  matter  as 
evil  (of.  Pfluderer,  Philotophy  qf  JReligwn,  iv.  6). 
and  to  the  well-known  dualism  oi  the  Gnostics  and 
Uie  Manioheans.  Such  a  view  Is  brought  home  to 
the  praotical  oonsciousness  of  men  toe  fact  that 
the  most  intense  moral  conflicts,  especially  at  the 
threshold  of  manhood,  are  oftoi  those  between  the 
natural  pasdons  of  the  body  and  the  higher  claims 
of  reason  and  oonsoienoe.  An  evolutionary  view 
of  man  would  explain  this  conflict  as  part  of  the 
process  of  man's  upward  development  from  a 
purely  animal  life ;  but  a  dualistio  philosophy  also 
provmes  an  explanati<m.  As  a  practical  con- 
sequence we  have  the  prindple  of  asoetieism  (j.v.), 

body  •& ths  Bska  el  «hs  soul '  (Jtcih  bk.  BL  U0> 


prominent  in  Oriental  reU^onagenenUT,  espedally 
m  Buddhism,  though  not  belonging  to  Judaism, 
except  in  the  peonUar  and  late  developinento  u 
the  Essenes  and  the  Therapentee.  In  certain  f<»ms 
of  Greek  philosophy,  notably  Pythagoreanism,  and 
the  later  Keo-Platonism,  asceticism  was  made  the 
condition  of  deeper  philosophic  and  religions 
meditation.  In  Cluistianity,  its  special  develop- 
mente  are  connected  with  Monasticism  (y.v.).  For 
the  general  doctrinal  view  of  the  body  in  relation 
to  evil,  see  Bodt  (Christian),  3  (a),  and  3o(.  In 
contrast  with  these  applications  of  doaUam,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  scientific  view  of  the  body  is 
also  the  truest  from  a  religious  standpoint :  '  Our 
body  is  an  integral  part  of  our  human  personality' 
(Ulmgworth,  Chriitttm  Chameter,  p.  146). 

LmuTOKS.— ^JvrffS(UV£oer:  smIM  under  Mtldeof  tt»k 
uune,  which  iboulcl  tUeU  be  ooosalted  In  legwd  to  nwn'e  ptaee 
in  DAtora.  PBYSiOLoar  (tuij  hbHorj  oQ:  Taner.  Mi. 
'Aaktomjr,'  la  BBr';  Fo^er,  Bitarp  <4  PhptM«n  (Oun- 
bridfle,  UOl).  FsrcBOLOVTi  the  rtfftfion  o(  miod  and  body 
Is  ducoaeed  In  most  o(  the  ganenl  liuntare  o(  the  nibjeas 
(eee  Uat  under  wt  fnmauMt),  bat  the  foBowliw  In  partiiooler 
mty  be  nsraed:  Bala,  Uini  and  Bodp  (ISTS,  London); 
Htudw,  Ankmat  Avtamatiam  (1S7«,  in  ColUeUd  Bmapt, 
Everrier  a«ii««,  IMM,  LoikIod);  La  Cort*.  StoMian  otul  iU 
RUation  to  RMffiout  Tk«^kt\  oh.  It.  (USl.  Loodoa) :  James, 
Prittoiptm  V  PntMen,  oha.  t.  end  vL  toL  L  (USl,  London) ; 
HOnstubora,  OnrndwdM  Otr  Pw^ekdlogit  Qaoo,  Lefpss): 
RoTCO,  Thi  ir«rU  mdUm  IvdbMual,  roL  IL  Lact  v.  ttWI, 
New  YoA  ftsd  LomSoo);  Bald  win,  ut.  'Mtod  «Dd  Bodf,'  fa 
Diet  qf  PkOM.  and  PmkoL  toL  U.  (ISOX.  Hew  Tofk  sod 


Am  a  Bcdw  (IMtt,  N«w  ToA  snd  London);  Stoat,  JfutMl  ^ 
P(V<AolMV*,Introd.  oh. ULflSOl,  London);  CallElns,  ThaPia^ 
iMmt  AoAbMU  qfPhUamiplHi  007,  H«w  Tcsk  nnd  LsndoiO- 

H.  Whkxler  Robinson. 
BODY  (Buddhist).— The  Buddhist  attitude 
towards  the  body  has  been  summed  np  as  follows : 

(1)  the  body,  whether  of  men  or  of  higher  beings, 
can  never  oe  the  abode  of  anythine  but  evil ; 

(2)  final  deliverance  from  all  bodi^  fife,  [absent 
and  to  oome,  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessing  the 
highest  of  all  boons,  and  the  loftiest  of  all  amts.' 

The  body  is  r^^arded  as  an  *  impure  thing  and 
foul.'  It  is  likened  to  a  wound,  a  sore.  It  has  to 
be  home  about,  but,  because  of  ite  character,  there 
must  he  no  clinging  to  it.  It  is  thus  borne  aboot 
'  for  the  sake  otrighteousness.' '  The  body  is  the 
*oldwom-out  sldn  of  asnake.''  Itisa'dreosed-up 
lump,  covered  with  wounds  .  .  .  wasted  .  .  .  full 
of  sickness  ...  a  heap  of  oormption.'  *  All  evil 
passions  prooeed  from  tne  body.'  There  ia  no  pain 
like  the  oody ;  hunger  is  the  worst  of  diseases, 
the  body  the  greatest  of  pains.'  The  weakness 
of  the  body  is  sometimes  emphasiied-Mt  is  fra^iil^ 
likeajar;  mdeathitwill  'lie  on  the  earth,  daspaed, 
without  understanding,  like  a  useless  log.'* 

It  is  ■  disgust '(niMnAI)  for  the  body  that  is  tiie 
motive  ioT  pabbaffa — that  tiie  'going  forth' 
from  house  ufe  into  religious  life — and  also  for  the 
layman  to  sit  loose  to  the  thinga  of  the  wotM. 
Gautama  was  led  to  *go  forth*  tor  this  reason.' 
He  used  to  consider  with  himself  the  &cts  of 
age,  disease,  etc,  until  he  determined  to  eeewe 
them.  A  later  amidifloation  of  the  same  idea  is 
the  story  of  Gautama's  driving  through  tlie  town, 
and  seemg  an  old  man,  a  tick  man,  and  a  ooipaa. 
According  to  Buddhist  teaching,  this  objeot  most 
calculated  to  produce  this  *  disgust'  is  tiie  human 
body  itself,  living  as  well  as  dead.  The  Viiava 
Sutta  is  *  a  reflection  on  tite  VOTthleasneas  of  tne 
human  hoi^'  1  a  followw  of  Bnddha  sees  the  body 
only  aa  it  really  is,  and  eonsequentiy  goes  to 

1  Moniar  WUUvne,  BiuldUtWk,  188B. 
*Que$ttomi^KUvMtltiidi^aL«ib.»,%l(fiBS 
>  Sutta  Sipita,  \f{SBB  x.\ 
<  Dhammapada,  oh.  xL  p.  147 1  (fiBEx.). 
f  Sutta  NipMa,  2a». 
•  Mammapada,  oh.  xv.  p,  SOtt 
Ti».di.C&<6t. 

■  Ooplwtwi,>H!ilW»«,  I8W,  PL  138  «t  jinwlii. 
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nirriuA.!  The  DoUe  Ymm  "Utt  his  hoiue  beoaoae 
he  BAw  the  femmle  mnndans  asleep — '  one  would 
think  it  WW  a  cemetery  one  had  fallen  into.** 
Mental  exertsise  of  this  deicription  i«  frequently 
given  se  a  specimen  of  right  ineaitati<nL  The  idea 
of  a  '  oorpee  eaten  up  by  worms,'  etc. ,  is  to  be  kept 
before  the  mind  when  a  good  point  of  meditation 
occurs.'  Yet  bodily  defomity,  physical  infirmity, 
or  a  maimed  limb  aiaqnalifiea  for  pabbaija  ordina- 
tion.* 

The  idea  of  *dis^nst' with  the  body  is  set  forth 
in  Gautama's  '  bnnung  *  fire-sermon,  delivered  on  a 
hill,  Gayft^sa,  near  G«ya : 

'Bveryttiiog,  O  monks,  Isbofnlnf.  nwfl;«liban>lBe;TWNa 
tUiisa  m  burning.  Tba  wnvtioa  tmkliKMd  bj  oonatct  wltb 
rimbU  tblnn  i>  burning— burning  with  Um  lira  hut  (derfn), 
tnmltjr,  BDcf  delusion,  with  birth,  dtcmj,  d«ith,  grief,  iMneota- 
tioo,  pwn,  dejection,  and  d«ap*ir.  The  eer  la  Doming,  MODda 
Are  burning ;  the  noaa  ia  burning,  odonra  va  burning ;  the 
tongua  ia  Doming,  uataa  tra  bDrntng ;  tba  bodr  la  barnlng, 
obJecM  of  aenaa  are  burning.  Tttt  naai  la  burning,  thoogfaa 
are  bandog.  All  are  burning  with  tha  Ilia  of  paaalooa  and  lusta. 
Obaarrlng  thia,  O  awnka,  a  wiaa  and  noble  dlaciple  baoHnaa 
weary  of  (or  dlagnated  with)  tba  e7«,  weary  of  TMMe  thlngt, 
weary  of  the  ear,  weBiy  of  souoda,  weary  of  odour^  weary  of 
taatca,  weary  of  the  body,  weary  of  the  mind.  Beoommg  weary, 
ba  traaa  himaelt  from  paaaiona  and  lusbL  Whan  fna  be  reaUaas 
that  bla  object  Ea  aooomptlabed,  that  ha  haa  lived  aUfa  o(  re- 
ttnint  and  ohaatit^.  that  rt-Urth  ia  andod.'  • 

One  oS  tiie  difficulties  in  the  way  of  right  think- 
ing, without  which  nirr^ia  cannot  be  attained,  is 
lack  of  training  in  the  '  management  of  the  body,' 
which,  with  Inst,  ill-will,  deTosion,  wrong-doing, 
and  lack  of  training  in  oonduct,  or  thought,  or 
wisdom,  causes  the  tiiinking  powers  to  be  brought 
into  play  with  difficulty,  or  to  act  slowly.*  It  is 
the  'eye  of  flesh'  whiob  prenrwts  perfect inidght, 
and  only  by  its  rerooral  can  the  denred  end  be 
obtained.* 

The  body  ia  the  sphere  of  suffering  : 

'  Now,  thU,  O  BbUtkua,  la  Uw  noUa  truth  OMweraIng  anileftag: 
Urth  is  atMnded  with  pain,  decay  ia  paioful,  dlaoaaa  la  palntoL 
death  is  painfuL  Union  with  the  onplaaaant  la  painfuL  painful 
la  •eparatton  from  the  tdeaaant,  and  aay  craving  that  la  on- 
ealiatied,  that,  too,  la  painful.' 

It  is  also  the  bodv  which  Is  the  origin  of  suffering. 
The  '  noble  truth  on  this  subject  has  been  nammed 
up  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  as  '  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lost  of  life,  and  the  love  of  the  present 
world.' • 

Aooording  to  the  teaching  of  Baddha,  suffering, 
snbjectiTely,  is  denre,  in  all  its  Taried  fornu.  Bat 
desire  originates  fnnn  the  body. 

'  Buddba  mid :  "  PMslon  and  hatred  tmn  Qtmir  origin  from 
tUB(body);  diagnat, del^t, aad  homr  uIh  from  tUabcdy: 
ufalDg  from  thia  bMly,  doebta  Ttx  tba  nlnd  as  boys  rax  a  orow.'*  * 
"  For  nlm  wboae  greedlnaaa  for  name  aad  forai  la  wttoUy  gooe.  O 
Brihmana,  for  him  there  are  bo  paakna  by  wUcb  be  migtat  fall 
Into  tlM  power  ol  deatb."'» 

Objectively,  suffering  lies  in  embodiment,  or  matter, 
ana  eonsequently  the  human  body  ia  looked  upMi  as 
a  contemptible  tmng.** 

Complete  release  frcmi  suffering  is  posriUe  only 
by  emancipation  from  body  ana  matter.  There- 
fore the  '  etomanta  oi  enstenea'  (t^fKuttf)  mmt  be 
destroyed. 

'  Knowing  tba  step  (of  tba  four  tmthaX  endantuidtng  tba 
Dfaamma,  aeaing  clearly  Um  abandonment  of  tba  paatfou,  de- 
■troylng aO  the alementa of  azlatancefupaif UX an^ an  one  will 
wander  rightly  In  tba  worid.'*'  *Tna  alamanta  of  exlatenoe 
(upadhl)  are  overcome  by  thee  (Buddha).'  u  '  Ha  who,  being 
q:>>oiant,  create*  upadhi,  tbmt  fool  anln  undergoee  pain  ;  tbara- 
fore  let  not  tba  wiae  man  create  wmoAL  oonaldering  (that  this  Is) 
the  birth  and  origin  of  pain.'  >«  ■  Ifettaga  says  i^*  I  delight  In 
ttieae  words  of  the  great  M I  wcU«)q>ounded,  OOaotaina,  la(by 
thM)  freedom  from  upadhX." '  i* 
Emancipation  from  bodily  form  is  therefore  the 


'  Mahdvama^  7. 2  (.SBB 
s  A  Amu.  fv.  14  St  pamim. 

*  Maltdtagga,  1. 71  (SBB  xU.  SU  t).        *  ik  L  tL 
T  fb^t^T^'*^  MiUnd^  It.  1.  Ml 
t  Dhtmnia-  K<M»TpmtMaM  Bma,  I B  (SBB,  voL  xL  p.  14SX 
tSutta  Ifipdta,  p.  »a  »  /fr.  p.  lOGO. 

»Vijai/aSutta,vn.  UArtta^fntts,]!,  S7S. 


tummmm  bomtm  of  Buddhism,  the  ultimate  goal  of 
all       and  effort. 

•  Sediv  otlMis  aflUidKl  Iv  Ihs  bodr.  o  FUsIn,' so  aUd  ift^ 
pvaV(aaetBg)  haedlaw  pacrls  aoftr  fa  ttwIrlScdlaa.  Iliii  alloi% 
0  PU«lya.  shah  thou  be  heedful  and  leave  tba  body  bahiMl, 
that  tboa  mayast  navM*  ooau  to  exlat  again.'!  '  niialm  nm 
■eliadwlthda^,  OFUcl7a,*so»ld  Bhagavat,  'tannantsdaad 
orarocme  by  decay,  theratora  thou,  0  PlAglya,  AM  ba  beadfttl 
and  leave  deaira  babind.  that  thoo  may  eat  dotct  flome  to  axlak 
again.'*  'Aa  a  flame  blown  about  by  vlolanoa  Of  the  iriwLO 
Upaslra,*  ao  aald  Bbagavat, '  goea  out,  cannot  ba  retliMied 


bv  which  they  aaj  ha  K  «MS  tor  un  m  longsr ;  when  all  things 
(dhawwia)  have  been  out  oO,  all  (kinda  of)  £spat«  are  alao  out 
o<t.'«  'By  th<  noMs  the  aaaaatlon  of  ttta  eiMng  bodr  Is  r» 
gardad  as  plwsun.'*  'Through  oonntlaaa  blrthi  have  I 
wandorad,*  a^  Osntaiiia,  'laeHng  bat  not  discovering  tba 
■Dakar  of  tUs  mjr  mortal  dw«lling.boiiae,  and  atfll,  again  and 
arain,  have  birth  and  life  aad  pain  retoned.  But  now,  ac  length, 
art  thou  dlsoovwwl.  thou  bnUdar  of  aia  boose  (of  flash).  Ho 
longer  ahalt  tboa  rear  a  bouae  for  me.  Bafters  and  beans  sra 
ebattered,  and,  with  daatruction  of  deaire  ((anAd-thlrat),  d*. 
lireraooa  from  repaatad  life  la  gained  at  last.** 

Though  the  constant  endeavour  and  ultimate 
hope  of  the  Buddhist  is  to  escape  from  corporeal 
existence,  Gautama  clearly  teaches  that  the  body 
is  to  be  cared  for.  Desire  for  the  pleasures,  and 
the  formation  of  good  habits,  which  minister  to  the 
real  self,  are  inculcated ;  and  pursoit  and  conduct 
which  contribute  to  this  end  are  to  be  cultivated. 

(1)  Suicide  is  forbidden food  is  to  be  used  in 
moderation ; "  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
prohibited;'  no  wrong  has  to  be  done  with  the 
twdy  health  is  tha  greatest  of  nfto;"  food  ia 
to  be  enjoyed ; "  the  eating  of  fleui  is  no  defile> 
ment;"  every  bodily  act  has  to  be  earefuUy 
watched  over,  words  measured,  manner  gwitla, 
thought  collected,  rejoicing  in  heart.** 

(2)  Stress  is  oontinnatly  laid  upon  selfHwntrol ; 
the  '  forest  of  lust'  has  to  be  cut  down ;  **  bodily 
anger  and  sine  of  the  body  have  to  be  forsaken  ;^ 
sensual  ]^easaree  must  not  be  otnng  to;"  they 
who  '  suffer  lose  *  are  th^  who  are  fond  of  society, 
thelazyjx  sloth  is 'the  taint  of  the  body' ear- 
nestness ia  the  path  of  inunortali^ ;  **  sins  of  the 
body  will  work  out  thaiT  Utter  fruit  enn  in  thb 
life.* 

(8)  No  liTinsthinffiatobekaiedi  weapoiiBaiid 
sticks  must  belaid  down ;  no  hurt  is  to  be  done  to 
another  ;**  neither  tiie  feeble  nor  any  other  hung 
is  to  be  despised ;  **  there  must  not  even  be  the 
wish  to  harm  another  j**  the  great  law  of  love 
must  influenoe  the  Buddhist  in  every  relationship 
of  life."  Even  pabbawt  is  prohibited  unless  tha 
permission  of  father  and  mother  is  obtained,  for 
'Um  love  tor  a  acn  cats  into  tba  Ma;  having  cut  Into  0» 
ridn,ltoaMlnb>tbafalda;  baring  out  Into  tha  ldda,ttonia  Into 
tba  ftab ;  baring  out  into  tife  Aaab,  H  oats  Into  tha  liganwnta ; 
taftvtng  cut  Into  tba  Uganwnta,  H  onta  into  the  bones;  baring 
cut  Into  the  bonea,  it  raaobea  the  marrow,  and  aUdea  in  the 
marrow.'** 

In  the  Sutta  NipAta,  the  Amagandha  Sutta 
oontains  an  account  of  what  defiles  a  man.  It 
bears  corapariBon  with  Mt  15'^"'**.  It  is  not  the 
eating  of  nesh  which  defiles,  but  destroying  living 
beings,  stealing,  falsehood,  worthless  reading,  adul- 
tery, unrestrained  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleaBures, 
mercilesaness,  illiberahty,  intimacy  with  the  nn- 

1  atOla  HipMa,  p.  IISO.  *  /».  p.  lUS.  >  Aw  pu  1078. 
4/6.  p.  1076.  •/b.p.  7(0. 

•  Dkarninapada,  cb.  xt.  p.  US  f. 

7  QussKons  (tr  JHnff  Jf  tttedd,  W.  4. 18. 

*  Dhammapada,  i  & 

« lb.  xviu.  U7 ;  Svtta  NtpUM,  pn.  lU,  MS. 
10  Dhammaipadit,  xx.  281.  H  Ih.  xr.  tU. 

u  SvUa  SipAta,  pp.  238-261.  U  /b.  p.  Ul. 

1*  QtMftfons  9/  king  MiUnda,  tr.  L  t. 
U  iJAammapoda,  XX.  283.  "  lb.  281. 

17  Sutta  yipm,  p.  175.  Mi*,  pp.  M-Ui. 

u  Dhammapadm,  xwlO.  ML 
*e  lb.  a.  21. 

V.  quMliont  <tf  King  JfOtedo,  0. 1. 1. 
»SuUampMa,f.aaa;  <iiMiioniqfKtngMilinda,ir.i.tei. 
»  Sutta  B&MaSu-l.  *tIb.fAa. 
»  Quuttaiu  ^JUma  MUtnda.  iv.  4.  U. 
■*  Mmkitfogga,  L      (gMrilL  tUfj. 
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fust,  etc  If  this  long  category  of  rins  aaunst  the 
Dody,  ftnd  against  others,  imaraoterizes  tne  life, 

*iHlttier  the  fl«^  of  flah,  nor  Miag,  nor  lukednMa,  nor 
tonaure,  nor  matted  bkir,  nor  dirt,  nor  rough  etdna,  nor  tha 
wor^lpplng  of  Bn,  nor  ibt  many  penances  in  the  vrorld,  nor 
bymoB,  nor  oblations,  nor  eacrlOoe,  nor  obMrvanoe  of  Maaona, 
parity  a  morbU  who  baa  not  orerooma  dealre.'  * 
ijnunimB.— 8m  ttw  mar«iOM  In  Um  footnotes. 

J.  U.  BATS80N. 

BODY  (Ghristiaa).— z.  The  New  Teetunent 

{generally.— The  New  Testament  ideas  on  the  sab- 
lect  of  the  body  are  rooted  firmly  in  the  soil  of  Old 
Testament  teaching  (see  Gn  2^,  Pb  63>,  Ezk  U^-  *, 
Mio  6^).  From  the  minds  of  the  writers  any- 
thinff  like  a  doalistio  antithesis,  such  aa  we  find  m 
Greek  phiioaophy,  between  body  and  soul,  matter 
and  apuit,  is  far  removed.  As  in  the  older  Scrip- 
turee,  the  unity  of  the  human  personality  is  the 
fundamental  feature  in  the  conception  of  man.  At 
the  same  time  this  unity  is  recognized  aa  resting 
upon  an  nnderlying  doafity ;  man  is  conceived  of 
as  a  complex  being  with  a  lower  and  a  higher  part, 
by  one  of  which  he  is  linked  to  the  life  ot  nature, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  the  Hebrew  paychology  •fleah'  (^|)  waa  the  prmlUnc 
name  for  man's  earthly  part,  and  'qdrit'  {lyn)  for  his  heavenly 
part,  while  'soul' (e*^)  waa  the  anion  o(  the  two  tn  the  lirlng 
creature  (aee  eap.  On  £7),  There  waa  no  proper  Heb.  term  for 
'body,'  preoiaely  becauae  the  Hebrewa,  with  their  payoho- 
phyaioal  ideaa  of  personality,  did  not  feel  the  need  tor  a  apedal 
word  to  denote  the  bodily  orguiam  oonatdered  by  ItMlt  When 
we  oome  to  the  NT  we  Hod  a  somewhat  different  order  of 
Urmlnolocy,  which  hat  come  in  through  familiarity  witii  the 
LXX  veinoD,  and  la  thus  Indlreotly  due  to  Greek  hiflneuoes. 
*  Soul '  (ffw(i0  and  'spirit' (vrnu)  are  now  frequently  used  In 
amaee  that  oan  hardly  be  distinguiafaed.  to  azpreM  the  wb<de 
Inward  or  airfritual  nature  (t.gThk  l**-**,  Ph  IV  [BV]);  The 
term  '  body  (vAfia),  Ufaln,  haa  now  oome  Into  general  oae,  and 
is  employMi  in  oonnexioaa  which  make  itpracticallysyaouymoua 
with'flesh'  (vifii;  of.  lCo6»with  Ool  »,  f  Co  ("f  with  ▼.»). 
But,  even  so,  body  and  soul,  flesh  and  spirit,  are  not  used  In  the 
sliarpty  antithetic  fashion  of  the  Greek  philoeophic  dualism, 
if  the  terms  are  Greek,  the  fdMS  are  still  Hebrew.  Id  the  NT 
a  soul  ordinarily  means  an  embodied  soul,  and  a  living  body  is 
always  oonoeived  of  as  an  ensouled  body.  The  eniphaaiswltnin 
the  Idea  of  perwinaUty,  it  is  true,  now  falls  mora  emphatioally 
on  the  inner  and  spirttnal  side ;  exlatenoe,  and  even  *  blessed 
existence,  is  oonsistent  with  separation  from  the  body— St.  Paul 
thinks  of  an  abaenoe  fnm  the  body  which  is  yet  a  nreaenoe  with 
the  Lord  (2  Co  tm.  But  tlie  old  Hebrew  view  of  Che  essnnriallfj 
of  the  body  to  noman  naturs  in  Ua  oompleteneas  is  aaserted 
afresh  in  the  dootrins  of  the  reaorreotlon,  which  bad  beoome 
famlUar  to  later  Jewish  thou^t,  and  asserted  now  BXtre  em- 
phatioally than  before,  through  bsluc  earried  ovar  from  the 
preaent  world  of  things  seen  and  tanpoml  into  the  unsesfi  and 
eternal  realities  of  the  world  to  ooma. 

3.  Christ  and  the  Gospels.— When  we  descend 
to  particulars,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  two 
great  lines  of  evidence  which  are  of  paramount 
Importance  for  the  NT  doctrine  d  the  body.  The 
first  comes  from  Christ  and  the  Gospels.  And 
here,  as  everywhere  In  the  NT,  tiw  evicfenoe  points 
in  two  directions,  one  part  of  it  serving  to  exalt 
more  than  heretofore  the  wortii  and  dignity  of 
man's  physical  nature,  tin  other  to  show  the  sub- 
ordination of  that  naton  to  the  dainu  Mid  nses  of 
his  spiritual  bdng. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  we  find  In  the  revelation 
of  Christ  and  in  the  records  at  His  teacdiing  a  won' 
derful  exaltation  of  the  bodu.—{a)  The  faniutmental 
fact  here  is  found  in  the  Incarnation  itself,  in  the 
Word  made  flesh  (Jn  1"),  in  the  Son  of  God  beoom- 
iiu;  the  man  Cbnst  Jesus  (Mt  11"  etc.).  In  the 
OT  the  flesh  is  dignified  as  beiiu  :  Intmght  into  a 
living  nnity  vith  the  spirit,  tiie  dnst  of  the  earth 
with  the  braath  of  life  thatoomes  from  God  (Gn  V). 
In  the  NT  the  flesh  is  raised  to  a  dignity  unspeak- 
ably higher,  by  the  habitation  in  it  and  incorpora- 
tion with  it  of  the  very  Word  of  life  (1  Jn  *).— 
(b)  The  sinless  life  of  Jesus  is  another  illuminat- 
ing truth.  For  tbia  life  without  fault  or  stain, 
lived  in  the  body,  disposes  at  once  and  utterly  of 
any  idea  tiiat  there  ia  sometiung  essentially  evil 
and  degrading  in  the  poeseMdon  (rf  a  phydoal  natnte 
"  Artta  jr^Ntta,  pp.  MMUl 


as  flooh.  It  diows  that  body  is  not  hostile  to  spirit^ 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  may  be  joined 
together  in  a  scdidarity  so  true  and  harmonious  as 
to  become  a  perfect  inBtmment  for  doing  God's 
will  upon  earth. — (e)  Very  significant,  too,  is  the 
fact  01  Christ's  joy  in  living,  and  His  freedom  from 
that  ascetic  temper  which  is  nothing  else  than 
dualism  in  (me  m  ita  practical  forms.  He  *eame 
eating  and  drinking,*  and  was  so  far  Temoved  from 
a  false  spiritualism,  with  its  one-rided  otherworld- 
liuess,  that  His  enemies  even  accnsed  Him  of 
sensuality  (Mt  11").  He  loved  the  scenes  and 
shows  of  nature  as  they  spread  themselves  before 
His  eyes,  and.  so  far  from  tieating  them,  like  some 
good  men,  as  eonning  traps  for  the  unwary  soul, 
saw  in  them  tokens  of  God's  presence  ana  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  tbinn  of  the  Kingdom  of  heavm 
(Mt  6*^  13  etc.).— (rf)  Parallel  with  this  waa  His 
constant  recognition  in  other  men  of  the  value  and 
claims  of  the  physical  nature.  He  never  son^t  to 
ignore  or  disparage  what  belonES  to  man's  natural 
bfe ;  He  came,  aa  we  read  in  tne  Fourth  G<Mpel, 
not  to  kill  or  steal  or  destroy,  but  that  we  mi^t 
have  Iif&  and  might  have  it  abundantly  (Jn  10^. 
Tbe  works  of  healing,  which  formed  so  large  an 
element  in  His  jtnblio  ministry,  are  the  standing 
proof  of  this  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  phvaioal  life 
of  man.  Here,  too,  must  be  oonsiderea — as  con- 
tradicting ideas  which  afterwards  took  poeeession 
of  the  mind  of  tbe  Church— His  vindication  of  mar- 
riage as  fbrmii^c  a  part  tiie  Divincdy  wpmnted 
order  of  hnman  society  (Mt  19"- ;  cf.  Jn  2^) ;  and 
furtiier,  as  flowing  from  His  approval  of  maiiriun 
and  paientbood,  His  loving  recognition  of  litUe 
children,  and  the  place  He  assigned  to  them  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  (Mt  IS"*  IQ*-).— («)  The  resnr- 
reotion  of  Jesns  Christ  and  His  ascension  to  gloiy 
are  the  enlminating  pTo<^  t^fiared  Inr  tiie  NT  m  the 
value  and  dignity  of  Ha  hnman  body.  He  not 
only  ptrtook  on  earth  of  our  human  frame,  but, 
when  He  re-appeared  on  the  further  side  of  death, 
resumed  a  life  of  physioal  conditions  (Mt  28*  etc), 
and  carried  the  human  body  with  Him  to  the  right 
hand  of  God  (Lk  24",  Ao  1>).  For  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  body  this  is  tiie  truth  <tf  highest 
significanoe — making  the  doctrine  one  that  appliee 
to  both  worlds — that,  as  on  earth  so  also  in  heaven, 
as  in  His  humiliation  so  also  in  His  exaltation, 
Jesns  Clirist  continues  to  live  the  life  of  the  body 
aa  well  as  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

(2)  But,  side  by  side  with  this  exaltation  of  tbe 
body,  the  evidence  which  comes  to  us  from  Christ 
and  the  Gospels  points  always  to  ia)  the  tubordima- 
tion  of  th»  oodjf  to  the  mow.  Altboogh  hy  word 
and  deed,  by  the  facts  of  His  history  and  the  vary 
constitution  of  His  Person,  Christ  asserted  tbe 
worth  of  man's  phyaioal  nsjnre,  it  was  a  funda- 
mental put  of  His  teaching  that  what  is  hif^est 
in  OUT  personality  must  be  sought  in  the  inner 
.  nature,  and  that  the  body  must  be  kept  in  a  due 
■abjection  to  the  authority  of  the  spirit,  *Fear 
not  them,'  He  said,  *  which  kill  the  body,  bat  are 
notabletokillthesoal'(MtlOM;of.Lkl2*).  And 
in  some  of  His  most  solemn  utterances  He  taught 
that  tbe  outward  world,  which  makes  so  strone  an 
appeal  to  our  physical  senses,  is  worth  nothing 
wnatever  in  comparison  with  those  spiritual  inter- 
ests and  poBsesuons  on  which  oar  traeat  life  depends 
(Mt  16»,  Mk  gxt-,  Lk  12>^").  He  was  no  teacher 
of  ascetunsm,  as  has  been  said,  but  He  declared, 
nevertheless,  tiiat  God's  Kingdom  and  righteous- 
ness were  tbe  first  things  which  His  disciples  most 
seek  (Mt  ff*),  and  that  thoee  who  are  engaged  in 
this  hi^  quest  may  stMnetimee  find  it  neeorul  to 
plnelc  out  tne  right  eye  or  to  eat  ofi"  the  ri^t  hand 
(S**^.  And  whatever  farther  meaning  lies  wlidded 
in  Bia  agtmy  in  (Sethaemane  and  Hia  death  vfou 
the  oraes,  they  were  at  all  evente  an  affinnatson 
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for  all  time  of  the  trnth  that  the  life  of  the  hody 
must  be  freely  yielded  np  wheoerer  thia  becomes 
neeeMuy  to  tM  falfilment  <tf  the  IMvine  pnipose, 
and  that  the  amrit  most  be  wUUi^  even  thongh  the 
flesh  is  weak  (Mt  W^  ).—{b)  Again,  the  erulenoe 
points  to  the  provisional  character  tif  the  earthly 
body.  Christ  sanctioned  marriage,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  declared  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God's  appoint- 
ment; bntwhen  the  Saddaoees  endeavoured  to  dis- 
credit the  doctrine  of  the  resnireotion  of  the  body 
by  pointing  out  a  perplexing  aitaatlon  to  which  it 
might  lead  under  the  Jewish  marriage  law.  He 
declared  that,  *  when  they  shall  rise  from  tiie  dead, 
they  neither  marrv,  nor  are  ^ven  in  marriage ;  bnt 
are  as  angels  in  neaven'  (Mk  13^).  Clearly  this 
was  an  annomicement  of  a  resurrection  life  veiy 
different  from  the  present  life  in  flesh  and  blood. 
It  implies  tiie  posseanon  of  a  body  more  spiritual- 
ized than  the  present  one,  and  adapted  to  conditions 
far  removed  from  those  of  our  earthly  life.  And 
what  was  thns  foreshadowed  by  Christ's  words 
was  ocnlarly  proved  to  Hia  disciples  by  His  poet- 
resorrection  appearances.  It  was  the  aame  body 
they  had  laid  m  the  tomb  which  now  presented 
itself  to  them  in  living  form,  so  that  they  could  not 
fail  to  recognixe  their  Lord  (Ao  1'  S^).  And  yet 
it  was  a  different  body — freed  from  the  famimr 
earthly  limitations  and  possessed  of  new  and  higher 
capacities  and  powers  (Lk  24"-  Jn  20*).  The 
spiritual  had  so  interpenetrated  the  natural  and 
subdued  it  to  its  own  uses,  that  the  natural  body 
of  Jeens  had  become  a  spiritual  body.  The  invisible 
world  was  now  its  proper  hcnn^  and  it  was  only 
when  He  diose  to  'materialixe'  Himself  (ae  a 
student  of  psychical  research  would  say),  to  *  mani- ' 
fest  Himself'  (as  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
expresses  it,  Jn  2V- that  His  disciples  were 
able  to  peroeive  Him  by  their  natural  senses. 
It  was  in  this  spiritual  body  that  the  risen 
Christ  ascended  to  His  Pather.  And  it  is  this 
spiritnal  body  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ 
that  becomes  for  His  discuples  the  type  of  that 
glorious  body  which,  in  their  case  alao,  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  body  of  humiliation  (Fh 
8"). 

3.  The  Pauline  anthropolocy.— The  second 
great  line  of  evidence  comes  ^om  the  Pauline 
anthropology.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  great 
bulk  of  the  direct  NT  teaohing  on  which  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  body  is  hased.  Now, 
in  regard  to  St.  Paul  it  has  often  been  assumed 
that  ms  anthropological  ideas  were  det«nnined  by 
Hellenistic  inflnencea,  and  that  he  sets  np  a  hard 
dualism  between  matW  and  spirit,  between  body 
and  soul  (cf.  Holtzmann,  ^7  7%eol.  iL  141).  Bnt 
so  far  is  this  from  being  a  correct  statement  of  hia 
position,  that  it  might  ratlier  be  affirmed  that  the 
Apoetle  is  nowhere  more  closely  in  line  with  the 
OT  p^chologT  than  in  his  teaoiing  on  thia  very 
subject.  Fornim,  too,  as  for  the  other  writers  of 
the  NTf  human  nature  is  not  an  irreooncilable 
antithesis  of  mattOT  and  spirit^  but  a  peycho- 
physieal  nni^  of  aonl  and  body.  In  which,  now- 
ever,  the  body,  as  the  part  that  links  man  to 
nature,  takes  a  lower  position  than  the  soul  or 
spirit,  by  which  he  comes  into  relation  with  heaven 
and  Goo.  St.  Paul's  doctrine  will  become  apparent 
if  we  consider  hia  utterances  on  the  relation  of 
ihe  body  to  sin,  to  death,  to  ludiaeas,  and  to  the 
fatnrelue. 

(a)  T&s  bodu  €md  ri^.—lt  is  at  this  point  (hat 
the  argument  tor  apositi.ve  dualism  in  the  Pauline 
teaching,  dne  to  Greek  influences,  appears  most 
planaible.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Apostle  often  speaks  of  the  body  and  its  members, 
not  only  as  instrum»its  of  sin,  bnt  as  a  seat  and 
fortress  of  its  power  {e.g.  Eo  6"-  7*  "'■)—»  way 
«f  speaking,  however,  wnieh  is  ndthor  Greek  nor 


dnalistic,  bat  has  its  roots  in  OT  teaching,  and  is 
the  direct  result  of  an  acute  ethical  enerience. 
Bnt  it  has  been  further  sliced  that  St  Paul 
recognizes  in  the  body  the  very  sonioe  and  prin- 
ciple of  am  (Pfleiderer,  Patdimmnut,  58  ff.).  The 
argument  depends  on  the  interpretation  raven  to 
the  word  '  flesh '  {<rdp()  in  those  passages  where  the 
Apostle,  passing  beyond  the  ordinary  non^ethical 
Qse  of  tbe  word  (ao  2*,  2  Co  4"),  employs  it  in 
an  ethical  sense  in  contrast  with  *  spirit  *  (mGna). 
According  to  this  argument,  ird^  m  such  cases 
simply  denotes  the  physical  or  sensnona  part  ot 
man,  in  which  St.  Pam  finds  a  aubst&nce  utterly 
antagonistic  to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  one  whose 
working  makes  sin  inevitable.  But  the  objections 
to  this  view  are  overwhelming.  When  St.  Paul 
in  Gal  C**-  gives  a  category  of  the '  works  of  the 
flesh,'  the  majority  of  the  sins  he  enumerates — for 
instance,  idolatry,  hatred,  heresies,  envying — are 
spiritual,  not  physical  or  animal,  in  their  nature. 
When  he  charges  the  Corinthians  with  being 
'carnal'  {vapKixol,  1  Co  S^),  it  is  not  sensuality 
that  he  ia  condemning,  but  'jealousy  and  strife.* 
His  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  sanctification  of 
the  body,  as  a  member  of  Christ  and  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (6^  would  have  been  impcMsible 
if  he  had  regarded  we  princt|de  of  un  as  tying  in 
man's  corporeal  natnre ;  and  equally  impossible 
hia  belief  m  the  absolute  sinlessness  (2  Co  6")  of 
one  who  was  bom  of  a  woman  (Gal  4*).  Nor 
could  he  have  given  so  high  and  constant  a  place, 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  to  the  hope  of 
the  reanrrection,  if  he  had  oonoeived  of  the  oodj 
as  the  fotiM  et  origo  of  in  man.  Ha  would 
rather  have  been  driven  to  long  for  its  utter  dis- 
Bolntion,  and  to  oentre  his  hopes  for  the  eternal 
future  in  a  bare  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

The  Pauline  antithesis  of  flesh  and  spirit,  then, 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  amonnting  to  a  dnaliatic 
oppouti<m  betiraen  man's  body  and  his  soul,  hia 
material  and  his  immaterial  elements.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else  in  Scripture,  the  real  antithesis  is 
between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly,  the  natural 
and  the  snpematiual.  The  ApoeUe  usee  'flesh' 
to  denote  man's  sinfol  natnre  f^erally ;  and  hia 
reason  for  doing  so,  doubtless,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
by  the  law  of  ordiiury  generation  it  is  through  his 
flesh  that  the  individual  is  linked  on  to  the  me  of 
a  fsilen  and  sinfol  race,  and  so  oomes  to  inherit  a 
corrupt  nature.  St.  Paul's  teaching  at  this  point 
is  in  line  with  tiie  great  saying  of  Jn  3*,  'That 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  new :  and  that  whidi 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  mirit*  (cf.  Laidlaw,  BHU 
Doctrine  of  Man,  119).  St.  Paul's  'carnal'  man 
is  the  same  as  his  'natural'  man  who  reoeiveth 
not  tbe  thinga  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  ia  thua 
distinguiahed  from  the  'spiritual'  man  in  wbnn 
a  supernatural  and  Divine  prindnia  has  begun  to 
operate  (1  Co  2'«f- ;  cf.  S*-'). 

But  while  St.  Paul  does  not  find  in  the  body  the 
very  principle  of  sin,  he  does  regard  it  as  in  a 
special  sense  the  Inrldng-plaoe  and  instranrait 
evil.  When  he  speaks  of  the  old  man  being  erad- 
fied  with  Christ  that  '  the  body  of  sin  *  might  be 
done  away  (Ro  6"),  when  he  longs  for  deliverance 
from  the  '  body  ctf  death '  (7**),  when  he  refers  to 
'  the  law  in  our  members '  which  wars  against '  the 
law  of  our  mind '  (v.**),  it  seems  evident  that  he 
recognises  an  abnormal  dereloiment  of  the  sensuous 
in  fwlen  man,  and  regards  aon  as  having  in  a  special 
manner  entrenched  itself  in  the  body,  wmch  beocmies 
liable  to  death  on  this  very  account  (B«  O**?**),  and 
throughout  man's  earthly  life  is  a  conataut  source 
of  weu£ness  and  liability  to  foil.  Hence  his  deter- 
mination to  buffet  his  oody  and  bring  it  into  sub- 
jection (1  Co  9") ;  his  summons  to  Christ's  people 
to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  hody  (Ro  8»;  cf.  Col 
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y)  { Ilia  ain>Ml  to  them  not  to  allow  dn  to  i^gn  In 
thu7  morUl  bodiea,  Imt  to  preBoit  thdi  mem- 
b«n  as  instromenU  of  rlffhteoosneu  onto  God 
(Bo  6>»). 

(b)  The  body  and  death. — It  ia  in  aooordanoe 
with  those  dualiatio  oonceptioiu  which  bv  and  1^ 
entered  into  the  Church  tarough  the  influence  of 
heathen  philoeophy,  and  which  still  ootoor  CbriBtian 
thought  as  well  as  Christian  language,  that  death 
ahouKl  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  liberation  of 
the  soul  from  its  bondage  to  corporeal  conditions, 
whereby  it  escapes  into  its  natnral  element  of 
pore  spirituality.  St.  Paul,  at  all  events,  noTer 
speaks  thus  about  death.  His  strong  sense  of  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  and  its  anbjection  to  the 
powers  of  evil  leads  him,  it  is  true,  to  describe  the 
Dody  as  a  taberaaela  in  which  we  groan,  being 
burdened.  But  he  immediataly  hastms  to  ex- 
plain, 'not  for  that  we  would  be  nnclothed,  but 
uiat  we  would  be  clothed  upon,  that  what  is 
mortal  may  be  swallowed  up  of  life*  (2  Co  6'). 
It  is  not  duiverance  from  the  body  that  he  longs 
for,  but  the  deliverance  of  the  body  from  the  con- 
straint of  evil,  its  complete  redemi>tioa  and  trans- 
formation, and  perfect  adaptation  in  oonaeqaenoe 
to  the  Ufa  of  tSx«  spirit  To  the  Apostle  that 
separation  of  soul  and  body  which  we  call  death 
was  not  something  natural,  but  something  pro- 
foundly nnnaturaC  According  to  his  original 
nature,  man  was  not  made  to  die.  It  was  not 
part  of  t^e  Divine  purpoaa  in  his  ereatifHi  that  the 
•oUdarity  of  body  and  soul  should  ever  ba  dis- 
solved. But  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world 
ohai^od  every  human  prospect ;  and  death  is  the 
wa^s  of  sin  (Ro  8**}.  But  just  as  Christ,  by  His 
Spirit  dwelling  in  us,  can  subdue  the  power  of 
sin,  so  also  can  He  gain  the  victoiy  over  death — 
the  culminating  demonstration  of  rin's  power, 
uid  man's  last  enemy  (1  Co  IS**).  In  Christ 
we  have  the  promise  of  a  body  not  only  raised 
from  the  grave,  but  redeemed  from  the  power 
of  evil,  and  thus  capable  of  the  great  trans, 
figuration  from  a  natural  body  into  a  spiritual 
body  (v.**),  from  'the  body  of  our  humiliati<m' 
into  a  oonfonnit?  to  the  body  of  Chziat'a  glory 
(PhS"). 

(e)  Tke  body  and  AofmeM.— St.  Paul's  view  of  the 
body  as  an  essential  part  of  the  human  personalis 
is  seen  further  in  connezitm  with  his  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  holiness.  In  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
whose  members  breathed  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  heathen  influences,  there  had  sprung  up  the 
strange,  perverted  doctrine  that,  as  the  oody  is 
not  a  part  of  man's  true  perstmality,  all  bodily  acts 
are  oT  the  nature  of  aduiphora,  or  things  morally 
indifferent  Fornication  stood  on  the  same  level 
as  eating  and  drinking;  it  was  a  mere  physical 
act,  natural  to  man  as  an  animal  creature,  but 
having  no  real  bearing  on  the  independent  and 
higher  life  of  the  soul  (1  Coft^).  The  idea  is  one 
that  has  ai^teared  agun  and  again  in  Christian 
history,  for  dnalistic  notions  r^sjrding  the  body 
tend  almost  as  readily  to  sensualism  on  the  one 
hand  as  to  asceticism  on  the  other  (of.  the  Banters 
in  the  days  of  the  Puritan  revival;  see  B.  M. 
Jones,  Studiet  in  Mystical  Religion  [1909],  477). 
The  Apostle's  answer  to  all  such  denading  views 
was  to  set  up  his  doctrine  of  the  bodily  bolmeas  of 
a  Chilian  man.  The  bodv,  he  said,  is  for  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body  (v.");  rour 
bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  (v.") ;  your  body 
is  a  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (v.").  In  bts 
view,  the  life  of  the  human  spirit^  by  which  we  are 
linked  on  to  Christ  Himseli  and  to  the  Spirit  of 
God,  is  jinnad  indissoluble  to  that  physical  life 
which  finds  its  manifestation  in  the  bodily  mem- 
bwB.  And  ao,  when  the  Spirit  of  €iod  takes  up  His 
mboda  in  a  mm,  tha  hoij  of  that  man,  aa  well  aa 


his  spiritual  natnra,  imdeisoasaprooeMol  auutifi- 
cation,  aa  day  by  day  there  pass 

'  nuwifffa  «11  thh  flMhljr  drew 
ftrliM  "boots  of  everiastingnesi.' 

And  yet  this  exalted  view  of  the  communion  and 
fellowship  of  the  body  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man, 
and  its  sensitiveness  to  the  powers  of  saactiti ca- 
tion, did  not  blind  the  Apostle  to  the  fact,  taught 
him  by  his  own  ethicaT  exjterienoe,  that  in  the 
fallen  nature  even  of  a  Christian  man  the  body  ia 
weak  and  tainted,  and  ready  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  temptation  and  an  occasion  of  stomblins. 
In  this  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  tiiere  are  dar1c 
comers  where  evil  spirits  linger,  and  from  wbdch 
they  can  never  be  utterly  expelled  until  in  death 
the  wages  of  sin  have  been  paid.  If  ever  tiiere 
was  a'  spiritualty-minded  man,  St  FutI  was  one. 
but  even  he  was  deeply  eonsdoua  of  the  infirmi^ 
of  the  flesh  (Bo  6"),  and  felt  the  need  of  subduing 
his  own  body,  lest,  after  all,  he  should  become  a 
castaway  (1  Co  9").  And  so,  side  by  side  with  the 
truth  that  the  body  b  a  Divine  sanctuary,  he  seta 
forth  in  his  doctrine  of  holiness  the  demand  that 
ain  should  not  be  allowed  to  xom  in  our  mortal 
bodiea  that  we  should  obey  it  in  the  huts  thmof 
(Bo  fl»). 

(<^)  T&»  body  amd  thefiOun  life.— Ken,  uain, 
two  lines  of  thought  emerge  in  St.  Paul's  teaching 
— an  overwhelmine  sense,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
worth  of  the  body  lor  the  human  peaisonality ;  and, 
on  tlie  other,  a  dear  reoognitim  of  ita  jmaent 
timitationa  and  unfitneaa  in  ita  earthly  form  to  be 
a  perfect  spiritual  organ.  The  proof  of  tiie  first  is 
seen  in  his  faith  In  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  Pharisaic  Judaism  in  which  he  was  brought 
up  had  come  to  hold  the  hope  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Ac  23*"*),  but  that  waa  a  dim  and 
pallid  hope  compared  with  the  living  and  shining 
assurance  which  Jesna  Christ  had  b^otten  in  his 
heart  To  him  the  reenrreotion  of  Christ  waa  a 
fact  of  the  most  absolute  certainty  (Bo  1\  I  Co 
16*^).  And  that  fact  carried  with  it  the  know- 
ledge that  the  dead  are  raised  (v."*-).  When  be 
writes  of  immortality  (1  Co  1^),  he  does  not 
mean,  like  Plato,  toe  immortality  of  the  soul 
{Phasdo,  liv.  ff.),  but  the  immortality  of  the  whole 
man.  He  believed,  no  doubt,  that  the  soul,  as  the 
centre  of  the  personality,  could  survive  the  shock 
of  separation  from  the  body  (2  Co  6*).  But  be 
thoujght  of  it  as  existing  then  in  a  condition  of 
deprivation  and  incompleteness,  for  which  he  uses 
the  fiffure  of  being  *  undothed ' ;  and  he  does  not 
regard  it  as  attaining  to  the  fullness  of  the  life 
and  blessedness  of  the  future  world  oatil  its 
'  nakedneas '  has  been  *  dotliad  npoa  *  (r.>^).  But, 
while  he  believed  In  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
St  Paul  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
present  body  of  fiesh  and  Uood  (I  Co  lfi»).  He 
looked  for  a  bod^  in  which  corruption  had  given 
place  to  incorrupbon  (v.^),  in  which  weakness  had 
been  snoceeded  by  power  (t.'),  in  which  what  ia 
mortal  had  been  swiOlowed  up  of  life  (2  Co  fi*),  and 
humiliation  had  been  changed  into  glory  (Ph  3"). 
He  was  fully  alive  to  the  disabilities  whidi  the 
spirit  has  to  suffer  from  its  union  with  a  body  that 
is  weak,  earthy,  and  perishable,  and  his  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  includes  the  asaoranoe  that 
when  the  dead  in  Chziat  are  zaiaed— of  the  pl^< 
eal  resurrection  of  other*  be  haa  litUe  to  tell  ua— 
it  will  not  be  in  the  old  bodies  of  Uieir  earUily 
experience,  but  in  new  ones  adapted  to  a  heavenly 
condition  of  existence  (1  Co  15^-),  bodies  that  are 
no  longer  psychical  merely,  ».«.  moving  on  the 
lines  of  man's  natural  experience  in  the  world,  but 
pneumaHoai  (t.**^),  baoanae  ndeemed  fnnn  every 
taint  of  evil  and  fitted  to  be  the  perfect  organs  of 
a  spiritual  and  heavenly  life. 

4.  The  Chriatian  doctrine  vi  the  body.— Taking 
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the  NT  M  OUT  tonree  and  Bonn,  we  thus  find  that 
the  Chriitimn  doctrine  of  the  body  foUowe  two 
main  lines.  (1)  There  is  a  Teoognition  of  the  body 
as  an  estential  component  of  a  complete  human 
ptrtonality.  In  the  fullness  of  his  being,  man  is 
conceived  of  not  as  a  pnrely  Bpiiitoal  entity,  but 
as  an  embodied  spirit.  Thia  u  the  evidence  of  the 
Bible  from  beginning  to  end— frmn  the  etory  of  the 
Creation  in  Genesis  (2^)  to  the  Apocalyptic  Tision 
of  the  sea  giving  np  its  dead  that  they  may  stajid 
before  God  to  be  jadged  according  to  their  works 
{Rev  20").  It  is  a  doctrine  that  finds  confirmation 
m  the  teachings  of  modem  science,  alike  from  the 
pqrchical  and  from  the  phyaiologioal  side.  For,  if 
physiology  has  been  compelled  to  admit  the  preeence 
ui  man  of  a  spirltoal  essence  which  lies  beyond  the 
range  of  its  processes  and  tests,  psyohology  has  no 
leas  nad  to  Mmit  that  the  psychical,  as  we  know 
it,  stands  in  a  close  and  constant  relation  to  the 
physical.  It  is  in  keeping,  therefore,  with  both 
Biolical  and  scientific  truth  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  body  should  recognise  and  main- 
tun  the  rights  and  dignities  of  man's  phTsical 
bring  for  the  life  we  a»  now  liTing,  and  inoiitd 
modum  the  great  hxxpe  of  the  body  iw  aaother 
me  which  is  to  oome.  The  body  is  recognised  as 
having  its  ri^ts.  Its  natural  instincts  are  to  be 
treated,  not  as  if  they  were  implanted  in  us  only 
that  they  might  he  suppreseed  and  crushed,  but 
as  designed  to  lawful  fulfilments  on  the  lines  of 
that  great  affiimatdon,  'All  are  yours;  and  ye 
are  Christ's ;  and  Christ  is  God's'  (1  Co  3*^).  The 
world  belongs  to  the  Christian;  and  the  Unj  of 
living  in  it  and  opening  the  heart  tliTousn  the 
senses  to  all  its  pure  delights  is  part  of  nis  in- 
heritance. Those  natural  relationships  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  onr  social  existence,  and 
which  depend  fundamentally  nptm  our  phvsioal 
oonetitution — the  love  of  hnsbuid  and  wife,  of 
parent  and  child,  of  brother  and  sister — find  a 
firm  sanction  in  the  Christian  gospel  of  the  body. 
And  as  the  rights  of  the  body  are  recognised,  eo 
also  are  its  dignities.  Even  uie  present  body  of 
our  humiliation,  with  all  its  weakness,  its  inas 
towards  evil,  its  mortality,  is  sacred — sacred  as 
being  an  essential  part  oi  that  humanity  which 
found  in  Jesus  of  Kazareth  its  pure  and  perfect 
expression,  saered  in  a  more  personal  sense  because 
the  living  Christ  enters  into  it  by  His  Spirit,  makes 
it  His  temple,  quickens  it  with  His  own  life,  and 
b^ns  the  work  of  subduing  it  to  His  own  like- 
ness. And  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  body  has 
also  its  joomiae  for  the  future  life.  For,  in  the 
Christiftn  view  of  the  matter,  tlie  separation  M 
body  and  noal  at  death  is  an  unnatural  ocmdition. 
WiUiout  the  body,  the  human  soul  is  deprived  of 
something  that  belongs  to  its  true  constitution,  and 
is  incapable  of  the  highest  activity  and  blessed- 
nees.  From  this  limitation  of  his  capacities  ud 
powers  man  is  to  be  delivered  the  '  redemptiMi 
of  the  body '  (Ro  8")— not  its  ramureotifm  merely, 
but  its  oomtuete  redemption  from  all  the  defeots 
of  its  earthly  oonditim,  involving  a  transforma- 
tion and  exaltation  of  its  very  snbMaaoe. 

11i«ra  i»  no  ObuM  fn  the  OhiWian  dootrlns  of  the  ranmctkn 
for  tboM  oruae  nutctikUatio  ideM,  wbtch  mn  onoe  wo  ganml, 
of  K  nstonitlon  ol  the  Mltnme  Mtrtlolea  ot  which  the  Mtrthly 
bodjr  WM  oompoMd.  Tb«  ipirituftl  body  ia  to  differ  widalr 
from  ihe  nfttuntl  body  <1  Oo  16"),  An  inherant  IdeatitT,  it  u 
true,  moat  oonneot  tneiD,  or  wo  ooold  not  ipeftk  ot  a  reiiirroo- 
tkm  At  all ;  bat  tho  identity  will  be  one  ot  vital  prlndpla  md 
orguito  form,  not  ot  material  aubatanoa,  aa  St  Paol  aeeka  to 
■bow  hy  hia  flgure  d  the  rraln  ot  wheat  which  diea  and  aprlnga 
ap  ag^n  to  more  abunoant  life  (v.**^).  The  body  of  the 
riaao  and  exalt«d  JcMia  ii  at  onoe  the  promiBe  and  the  trpo  of 
tbo  «lrlt«al  body  In  th«  OMt  of  Hit  peopl*  (tv.«-  «.  Ph  My 

(2)  But  with  all  its  emphasis  on  the  rights  and 
dignities  and  glorious  prospects  of  the  Iwdy,  the 
Gnristiaa  doctrine  folly  recognizes  that  man't 
phf/deal  noAm  ia  Ait  Imoerpart,  that  it  is  subject 


to  evil  tandemda^  thnt  it  needs  to  be  steadily 
subordinated  to  that  hiriwr  life  of  the  spirit  by 
which  we  are  hronght  into  conscious  relation  with 
Grod.  The  worlcL  which  appeals  so  mightily  to 
man's  senses,  is  of  much  less  value  to  him  than  the 
life  of  his  own  souL  His  natural  relationships, 
however  dear,  the  very  life  of  the  body  itself, 
however  vredons  to  the  self -preserving  instinct — 
all  must  be  surrendered  to  the  higher  (uiums  of  the 
Divine  Kingdom.  Of  these  great  truths  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  solemn  prophet;  by  these  He 
shaped  the  steps  of  His  own  earthly  career ;  His 
body  nailed  to  the  Cross  of  Calvary  was  the 
tremendous  example  of  their  reality.  The  body, 
in  short,  has  its  duties  aa  well  as  its  rights  ;  and 
it  is  always  its  duty  to  be  the  servant  of  the  spirit. 
In  the  interests  of  the  body,  Christianity  has  some- 
times had  to  raise  its  teHtimony  i^ainst  the  ex- 
aggerations of  a  one-sided  spirituaBsm,  but  it  is 
much  more  frequentiy  called  on  to  protest,  in  the 
interests  of  the  soul,  against  a  materialistic  way  of 
envisaging  our  life  in  the  world.  There  was  a 
time  when  mtmastic  asoetioism,  with  its  contempt 
for  the  body,  became  a  poaitiTe  danger  to  the 
Chnreh.  The  danger  now  lies  rather  in  a  enlt  tA 
the  body  which  thnaatens  the  very  life  of  the  soul, 
whether  that  takes  the  form  of  a  erase  for  athleti- 
dsm  and  ^[ames  which  leaves  little  room  for  the 
growth  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  interests,  or  of 
an  mthetioism  absorbed  in  the  culture  of  the  finer 
senses  and  in  a  pnrsnit  of  *ut  fxa  art's  sake^*  or 
of  that  mere  vulgar  love  of  pleasure  by  widen,  in 
all  ages,  tiie  hwt  has  been  drawn  away  from  the 
love  of  God.  The  Christian  doctrine  never  fails  to 
remind  us  that  the  body  needs  to  be  watched  and 
curbed,  and  sometimes  to  be  subdued.  It  warns 
us  that,  evKi  in  the  case  of  those  in  whom  the 
work  of  bodily  sanctifi cation  has  b^n,  the  day 
of  bodily  redemption  still  liee  in  the  luture.  It  u 
hardly  so  optimistic  In  its  view  of  tiie  present 
relation  to  each  other  of  the  two  parts  of  numan 
nature  aa  to  say  with  Browning,  in  '  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra' :  '  Mot  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh 
helps  sonL'  On  the  contrary,  it  recognizes  the 
truth  to  ethical  reality  that  lies  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  His  great  Apostie  as  to  the 
soul's  peipetuaJ  primacy,  and  the  need  for  a  con- 
stant and  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  body's 
promptings.  But  it  looks  for  a  day  of  perfect 
reconciliation,  when  the  two  elements  of  nnman 
nature,  now  so  often  at  variance,  shall  at  last 
perfectly  accord,  and  the  redeemed  body  shall  be 
the  ready  ornn  and  the  exact  expression  of  the 
inf <Hming  BouL 

LtrauTTTUL— Balerant  aaotiona  in  LaldUw,  B&U  DoeL  of 
jr«ii,18n;  E>«litnch,  AUieoiPwdMoiryfEiMr.tr.lSeT];  aul 
Ihe  sT  ThuAoaiu  ot  Holtsmann,  Wein,  and  Beyaoblas.  See, 
farther,  Dlckaon,  JTmA  o/nA  Spirit,  188S ;  Mliller,  cXrliKan 
J)oet.  <tr  »n  [Bng.  tr.  18771,  1-  8K-SS8 :  Orr,  CkriHian  ViM  of 
9MfimdUaflF^,]80S,lWB.,S28ff.;H.W.  RobltuoB,  'Heb. 
nrcholoffy  in  relation  to  Faaline  Antbropology,'  in  MmMMd 
CoHMtSnant,  190A;  Weil(l^2VB«U(va/'</MU«[Eoi[.  tr.lsnL 
L  U6 ;  Pacet,  '  SaomnvitS^  la  Im»  uvndLKaa  Spirit  S 
OaeipUiu,  18»1,  80  tr.  J.  C.  LAHBERT. 

60DY  (Egyptian).— L  Man.— x.  What  we  under, 
stand  bv  '  body  *  was  to  the  Egyptians  simply  the 
last  ana  heaviest  of  the  material  coverings  which 
together  form  a  human  being.  The  flesh,  au/u 
('flesh*  in  the  sense  of  the  sum  of  the  physical 
elements  that  compose  the  human  body),  waa 
neither  of  a  different  nature  nor  of  a  different 
texture  from  the  other  elements  contained  within 
and  completing  the  person.  All  the  elements 
possessed  weight  and  were  perceptible,  though  in 
varying  degrees ;  and  if  on  ordinary  occasions  they 
were  not  all  visible  or  palpable,  that  was  simply  a 
circumstantial  detail  and  not  due  to  any  essential 
differenoe.  Ha^  often  mabled  men  to  and 
handle  these  elements. 
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The  ka,  or  'double,*  for  example,  was  only  a 
■eoond  bodyODoloaed  within  th»  jait,  lighter,  more 
subtle  or  more  airy,  bat  composed,  piece  by  piece, 
of  the  Bame  elements  as  the  body  proper.  The 
texts  that  refer  to  the  future  life  (see  Death, 
etc.  [Egyptian])  prove  conclusively  that  the  ka  in 
the  other  world  was  constituted,  in  every  detul, 
like  the  body  of  flesh  which  it  had  occupied  on 
earth. 

The  fyxUnt,  or  *  shadow,'  was  also  only  a  third 
kind  of  body,  still  more  airy,  etiU  more  subtle,  yet 
of  the  very  same  structure  as  the  first  two  elements 
of  the  series. 

The  khv,  or  *ffhoet,*  loug  misled  Egyptologists, 
through  their  rwring  ufKm  hymns  or  orer-refining 
texts  of  the  Theoan  period.  Books  of  pore  magic 
or  of  funeral  magic  show  us  that  the  khu  was 
originally  only  a  Kind  of  body,  still  more  agile 
perhaps  than  the  other  three,  and  practically 
simiUu:  to  the  body  attributed  to  Jmn  and  fairies 
in  the  wonderful  literature  of  the  Arabs,  or  to  the 
body  that  the  modem  Bantoa  luppoae  to  exist 
ini^e  the  body  of  fledi. 

The  list  is  not  exhausted  1^  these  fonr  names  t 
the  primitive  Eeyptiana,  like  a  number  of  modem 
uncivilized  peo;^es,  had  a  very  complicated  idea  of 
the  human  body.  A  striving  after  simplicity  oame 
only  as  tiie  alow  result  of  very  long  periods  of 
eflKnt ;  and  Uie  voiat  at  which  we  fint  gain  clear 
impressions  «C  Ime  notiom  cherished  1^  the  Egyp- 
tians  is  still,  in  spite  of  the  smtiquity  of  the  texts 
concerned,  nr  removed  from  t^e  starting-point, 
tilimpees  of  the  primitive  notions  are  caught  and 
they  have  been  re-coustructed,  but  there  is  no  direct 
contact  with  them.  By  the  time  of  the  historical 
period  several  of  t^e  multiple  bodies  composing  a 
Biogle  being  had  been  eliminated  by  specniation 
or  by  experience ;  and  it  is  hard  to  conjecture, 
ioT  example,  what  the  «1A«  can  have  been.  It  is 
to  no  purpose  that  the  theol<^  of  the  Thebans 
(and  with  it  several  Egyptologists  of  our  day) 
^inkfl  to  find  in  it  a  designation  of  the  *  spiritual 
body,'  opposed  in  eschatology  to  the  donble,  the 
shadow,  or  the  soul.  There  are  also  ver^  distinct 
traces  in  the  ancient  texts  of  an  earlier  tune  when 
the  haU  and  the  tokhim  were  two  of  the  bodies  of 
the  uving  man.  But  as  yet  we  do  not  know  clearly 
what  was  their  exact  nature. 

The  conjunction  of  all  these  bodies  made  a 
human  being.  What  we  call  death  was  only  the 
snnderance  of  them,  and  was  always  ascribed,  as 
among  primitive  peoples,  to  some  violent  cause, 
arising  nom  the  personal  act  of  an  evil  being  (see 
art  Death).  Wbat  kept  all  these  bodies  b^tiier 
in  a  unity  during  life  was  something  more  subtle, 
lighter,  more  active  than  any  of  them,  something 
wnioh  constituted,  at  least  approximately,  the 
pertonaliiy  or  the  There  is  no  race  that  has 
not  tried  to  penetrate  more  or  less  into  the  defini* 
ti<m  of  the  luter ;  and  tiiere  is  no  inquiry  that  has 
given  rise,  in  nrimitive  religions,  to  speculations 
BO  strange  ana,  sometimes,  so  painfolly  compli- 
cated. As  for  the  Egyptiui,  he  thought  to  find 
its  nature  and  power  m  what  he  called  the  ran, 
which  we  translate  so  onsatiBfactOTily  by  the  word 
*  name.'  The  '  name  '—we  mnst  be  owtent  to  nse 
this  very  ambigaoos  equivalent — is  quite  difibrent 
from  the  body,  since  the  whole  series  given  above 
is  only,  as  has  been  said,  a  sort  of  "gamut*  of 
increasingly  fluid  bodies. 

The  nature  of  the  'name*  in  itself  Is  too  im- 
portant to  receive  due  treatment  here  incidentaUy. 
The  theory  of  the  'name*  is  in  reality  the  fand&* 
mental  balms  ot  more  than  half  of  uie  religions 
ideas  of  Egypt.  It  will  be  discussed  fuUy  under 
art.  Names  (Enptian).  Here  we  shall  merely  say 
as  much  regan^ng  it  as  is  neoessaty  in  order  to 
understand  the  Egyptian  'body.' 


Aa  kt  lesst  w  we  cma  g»th«r,  'luunM'  wm  originally 
what  w*  may  oaU  'kernels'  of  Kiergr.  Tibntinff,  potufa 
luininoua  (of  ooone,  mattfrU),  distinct  trom  end  movable  of 
diaaolvins  into  one  another.  'Bx«y  had  their  own  peouliar 
Titaiity,  In  the  mldat  of  the  great  obaotio  mam  of  primordial 
things.  The  solar  theologlee,  snoh  m  that  of  HeliopoUfl,  rerlaed 
and  corrected  bv  that  m  Hermopolis  and  Amama,  regarded 
them  as  originaUv  emanatiotis,  vital  wares  proceeding  front 
the  rising  son.  Theee  entities,  distinct  and  Irreducible,  then 
'clothed  thonselres,  to  to  spralr.  in  more  or  less  visible  or 
weight;  eoveringa,  which  are  these  bodies  of  which  we  have 
spokeD,  the  heaviest  and  most  material  of  the  latter  ima^ 
what  we  modems  mean  bv  the  'body.'  Bow  was  this 
'clothing'  brongfat  aboutT  was  it  br  a  kind  Vt  solldiflcation 
of  the  cosmic  diut  whioh  somehow  ctmdensed  the  materiala 
of  pbvriological  Hie  round  the  'names'?  U  Egyjpt  seems  to 
have  had  a  confused  idea  ot  some  answer  of  this  kind,  she 
natundlj  oonld  formolate  It  only  haltingly,  with  InoohweBoes 
and  lamtnaa,  like  ao  many  strange  syitema  of  primiliTe  or 
nndvillasd  peoples  in  other  parts  ot  the  worid.  The  historical 
period  tried  to  Introduce  some  appearance  of  ocdweion  into  the 
existing  svstem.  It  got  hold  of  the  earljr  trends  about  the 
oosmogoDJes  and,  Moongst  them,  of  the  legend  of  the  god 
Thfith.  Th4th(=7'<(Ata^'theSpeaker'}had^proclaimed' the 
world.  The  sounds  of  his  voioe  had  attraoted  round  abont 
their  groups  of  syllables  coverings  of  flesh  and  bone,  of  wood, 
ot  stone,  or  of  other  substances ;  and  the  whole  together 
bad  constatnted  the  creati<m.  Ttvm  revlssd  by  tbeokigT,  the 
nature  of  the  'name'  became  something  leas  tantwlaUy 
barbarous;  on  closer  examlnatjim,  the  ran,  or  'name,'  wis 
something  bke  a  bundle  ot  enetfetic  waves, '  rtaythmki  *  wares, 
with  their  special  characteristics— and  psrtioulartr  'numbers,' 
whioh  the  voice  can  reproduoe  it  there  is  '  attanement.'  One 
cannot  help  remembering  that,  many  oentnriea  later,  Pytha- 
goras  made '  numbers '  the  bans  of  his  system,  and  it  Is  only 
reasooable  to  wonder  what  partsodent  Egypt  ^i^ad  In  this. 

The  theology  ot  Heimopolis  oUmed  that,  after  the  oreatloa 
omoised  by  Um  '  names,'  the  world  ot  bodies  aodbdiMthoB 
set  In  prwress  ooatinnea  and  reproduced  itself  by  ia  own 
actirlty.  This  theoloc^  ia  too  Indsflafte  tttr  our  taste.  Perii^ps 
this  is  due  munly  to  the  tact  that  idDe-tanths  of  the  ^gpaan 
relkriooa  writings  that  we  possess  to-dajr  treat  only  of  goas  or 
ot  the  other  world.  "Ott  intonnation  we  get  from  such  texts  Is 
enough,  however,  to  let  as  sse  that  the  vital  inindple  of  the 
body,  this  ran,  which  constitutes  the  inmost  easenoe  and  lbs 
persnialit;,  pr«-«rMed  before  the  body  and  Its  phyriological 
elalioratlon  the  parents  of  the  new  being.  We  do  not  know 
very  weO  where  it  came  from  aooordinr  to  the  ide«  of  the 
Egfptiana,  or  what  It  was  befon  tlie  ezieteooe  o(  a  body  tOr  it 
toitthaUt.  But  we  gradually  arrive  at  an  onderstamding,  by 
studying  the  birtb-ceremonles  (or  the  oeremonies  ot  the  oorcma- 
tion  of  Bngs,  which  give  them  a  new  soul),  and  we  get  a  ^impes 
of  the  ocxnbinatiou  of  vital  and  celestial  energies  from  irtucb 
It  apparently  arcee.  Horoscopes,  or  the  supposed  rdations 
between  the  condition  ot  the  world  at  the  birth  of  an  hidividnal 
and  Us  'name* ;  the  csire  tsksn  to  determine  the  prononcia- 
tion  ot  the  name  ooaterred  on  a  newborn  child  aooording  to 
the  natoral  phenotoena  in  evidence  at  his  appearance ;  tbs 
anxiety  to  connect  the  syDaUes,  whose  proauDcdatkn  thus 
makes  his  'self,'  with  divine  paiaons,  with  'names'  ol  gods— 
these  things  all  enable  as,  It  not  to  re-oonstmot  Vigntina 
thought  as  a  whole,  at  least  to  Ims^ne  almost  exactlT  what  it 
was.  At  the  birth  of  a  child  the  figyptian  sooj^t  bj  every 
means  to  discover  to  whlcii  group  of  b^ter  foroes  the  'name' 
belonged  which  had  Just  formed  the  person  of  the  new  being. 
He  auned  at  reprcdndDg  with  Us  voice  Its  vibrattOM  snd 
pronunciation,  so  as  to  Join  It  again,  In  Inoantatkns  or  jmttn, 
to  the  higher  beings  vrtiose  pmtaMlOB  most  bs  obtamsd  or 
whose  destiny  mnst  M  pursued. 

And  as  the  Egyptian  teied  to  do  fUs  tor  bis  own  <dilldm,  so 
be  also  bied  to  grt  to  know  the  *  names '  ot  the  gods  or  at 
bmnidaUe  beings.  The  hermetfcal  books,  or  the  books  ooo- 
neoted  with  the  treatment  ot  tbe  dead,  tan^t  thses  mum; 
and  thoM  who  knew  than  exerdsed  indisputable  poww  erar 
those  wtio  bore  them  (see  sit.  Naios  (EgypUaan. 

The '  name '  and  the  series  of '  bodies^(the  bodjof 
flesh,  the  donUe,  the  shadow,  the  ghoist,  and  m 
«dA«)togetiitf  oimstitated  ft  ecMupleto  being.  These 
were  not,  however,  enough  to  form  a  Imfur  bring. 
As  yet  there  was  cmly  a  bong  capable  of  living, 
only  the  postUnlUy  of  life.  In  theee  religions 
systems,  what  we  shall  call,  for  want  of  •  bettor 
name,  the  'exereiBe  of  life'  does  not  result  ^to 
fat^  itfm  the  junction  of  the  bochr  «r  bodies  with 
the  sovl  or  what  takes  its  place.  It  is  tiie  ^odnet 
of  fOTces  peculiar  to  the  bemg  to  be  animated,  and 
it  is  enough  if  the  bung  that  these  powers  are  gmng 
to  animate  is  completely  fitted  to  receive  than. 
lluB  is  ^own  very  clearly,  moreover,  by  reference 
to  the  statues — tnose  artificial  bodies — foshimMd 
by  the  hand  of  man,  which  are  nevertbelees  treated 
in  Egyptian  religimi  precisely  like  real  bodies. 
The  most  ancient  rito&la  show  us  that  it  was 
usual  to  nerf orm  a  series  of  —•iffa^^J  operation  to 
enable  the  eyes  of  a  stfttne  to  aee^  ite  ears  to 
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hear,  its  noee  to  breathe,  its  moatii  to  eat,  and 
the  other  organs  to  fulfil  thmr  fonctionB.  And 
if  the  historical  period  hu  preserved  only  traces 
— though  certain  tracee — of  many  of  these  old 
ritnaU,  it  has  at  least  kept  intact  the  long  cere- 
monial of  'the  opening  of  the  mouth'  {w^t-ro). 
We  need  not  stnay  these  rituals  ben,  sinoe  th^ 
deal  only  with  artmt^ial  bodies  created  by  religion 
for  the  service  of  ite  gods,  its  Icings,  or  its  dead, 
or  with  bodies  made  by  the  magicians  for  the 
serrice  of  their  *  magic  spells ' :  dolTs  or  images  of 
men  and  animals  in  wax,  wood,  earth,  etc.,  made 
into  'livinK  bodies'  by  the  sorcerers,  Uie  thanma- 
tnigifdu  (of.  Bollin,  Harris,  Leyden,  and  Turin 
Papyri).  But  the  way  in  which  the  Egyptians 
oonoeiVed  the  neoeesit^  of  enabling  a  statue  to 
nse  its  organs,  after  making  a  soul  enter  into  it, 
is  nevertheless  a  proof  of  what  it  is  of  interest 
to  kee^  in  mind  for  our  present  study,  viz.  that 
the  union  of  the  animist  principle,  ran,  with  its 
oorerinES  was  not  enough  to  initiate  life. 

life  uself  Uionkhu)  was  liie  result  of  the  entrance 
into  the  body  of  those  vital  breatiu  which  exist 
in  all  Matore,  and  which  the  air  carries  and  the 
breeze  {n\fu)  wafts  to  the  faoee  of  beings.  They 
enter  by  the  nostrils,  not  by  the  mouth.  lake 
the  majority  of  African  raoes  at  the  present  day, 
the  Egyptians  breadied  through  the  noee  i  and  in 
their  language  Uie  breath  ot  the  nostrils  was 
synonymous  with  life.  It  is  always  to  the  nose, 
and  never  to  the  Hps,  that  the  gods  or  kings  in 
iotmography  hang  the  chains  or  bundles  of  *  handled 
crosses,'  which  are  intended  to  signify,  by  &  pl<iy 
of  pictorial  words,  the  breaths  of  life.  Thus 
th^  penetrated  within  the  coverings  which  con- 
stitute the  body.  It  was  ■upposed  that  there 
they  mixed  with  the  Uood,  tn  the  form  of 
a  kind  of  gas  or  bubbles,  and  circulated  by  the 
blood-vessels  thronsh  the  whole  human  system. 
Under  th^  beneficent  influence,  the  'vessels 
swelled  up  and  worked  regularly.'  Life  accordingly 
served  to  maintain  the  conjunction  of  the  various 
bodies  adjusted  witbdn  each  other  and  the  '  name.* 
It  was,  therefore,  as  necessary  to  the  '  name '  as 
to  the  series  of  bodies. 

Wt  umallr  tnoibte  tb«  Vajr^tn  phrue  »uMm  ran  hj 
'  gtn  Ut«  to  ttw  namfl  oL  .  .  The  tnnaUtloa  Is  teutmhttb 
poetlosl  Koi  Moms  to  be  oonn«ct«d  witb  id«u  fuDlllu-  to  tu. 
Bnt  it  !■  only  ta  approxlniatioEL  Tbe  Ubml  hdm  li  *  msk« 
theMi^brMUie  Um  wmUu,'  and  thlslaadi  Of  to conoepUMH 
lag  removed  tn»ii  onii. 

X  Once  we  leave  the  medical  point  of  view, 
Egypt  has  preserved  very  few  details  as  to  her 
ideas  of  the  body  during  its  existence  on  earth. 
For  although  we  have  from  the  point  of  view  of 
medicine  a  veritable  snperfluity  of  documents 
(we  need  only  note  among  others  the  Berlin, 
Ebers,  and  Amherst  Papyri,  and  those  found  by 
Petrie  in  the  Fayyflm),  the  oUier  Egvptian  writings 
have  little  to  do  wiw  the  living  body.  All  the 
mraBl  and  reUgious  literature  is  exelusiTely  oc- 
cupied with  what  happens  to  the  body  at  its 
physioal  death,  with  whatever  has  a  bearing  on 
burial,  funer^s,  or  fate  after  death.  The  popular 
tales  or  the  writing  of  pore  magic  remain  as  a 
rdative  source  of  infonoation  on  the  subject. 

It  oonld  hard^  be  otherwise  with  a  relwious 
(dTfluation  whion  evolved  tiie  above-mratumed 
ooDoepUon  of  life  and  of  individuals.  Bodies 
oompoeed  in  the  way  described  cannot,  either  in 
rituals  or  in  treatises,  be  1m>nght  into  connexion 
with  subjects  that  bear  on  ethics,  morals,  or  the 
tenwolive  values  or  opposition  of  the  soul  and  the 
hair.  Ilieories  like  asoetioism,  for  example,  or 
mSenm  of  the  type  of  metempsychosis,  avoid  by 
tneir  very  definition  the  Egyptian  thought  of  the 
daseieal  period.  Hence  the  information  as  to  the 
livinc  body  that  we  derive  from  the  monuments 
and  Uie  reli^ons  texts  of  Egypt  will  be  oonfined 


to  specifications  as  to  how  the  body  may  be 
affected  by  disease  or  cured  (and  this  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  medicine) ;  or  bow  the  hodj 
is  to  be  adorned,  clothed,  or  tatued  (and  this  is 
almost  exclusively  a  matter  of  archeeology) ;  or 
inoidentally  we  shall  find  detailed  information 
about  such  and  such  a  part  of  the  body,  and  about 
such  and  snob  a  group  of  reli^iious  ideas  or  pore 
BuperstiUons  attached  to  a  specified  organ.  Tnns, 
in  connexion  with  a  special  literary  episode  or 
magical  oMration,  the  texts  tell  us  in  passing 
what  the  Egyptian  ideas  were  in  regard  to  the 
various  specified  organs  of  the  body ;  and  these 
are  the  only  particulars  that  are  of  any  interest 
in  our  present  study. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  give  a  full  account 
here.  Certain  elements  of  the  body  are  scarcely 
mentioned  by  the  Egyptians  outside  of  medical 
treatises.  In  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  long  lists  of '  the  twenty-two  vessels  of  the  head, 
the  two  vessels  of  the  breast,'  etc.  As  regards  the 
rest  of  tiie  writings,  when  it  is  said  of  the  Aeori 
liiiUi,  lit,  *the  beater')  that  it  is  opposed  in  the 
economy  to  the  tiver  {neuhmit,  lit.  *  the  motionless 
the  entire  subject  is  exhausted,  or  nearly  so.  Of 
other  members  or  organs  we  know  a  little  more. 
Thus,  the  tyu  have  a  special  magical  power  ;  they 
fascinate  and  overpower  by  the  fluid  they  dart 
Uxtth  t  thojr  repd  harm  or  evil  spirits  if  th^  fix 
on  them  first ;  magic  by  philtres  and  spells  can 
increase  their  keenness  exceedingly — even  to  the 
extent  of  enabling  its  favoured  ones  to  see  what 
the  eyes  of  mortoJs  do  not  in  ordinary  oiroum> 
stances  distinguish :  invisible  spirits,  characters 
written  inside  a  sealed  roll,  and  innumerable  other 
things.  The  mouth  is  an  ever  possible  entranoe 
fort  temons,  phantoms,  and  spirits,  who  are  always 
prowling  round  people  and  trying  to  get  into  th&x 
bodies.  The  magio  or  cognate  vmtings  care- 
fully note  this  constant  danger,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  strongest  reasons  that  led 
the  Egyptian  to  breathe  1^  the  nose.  It  is  well 
known  Utal^  amongst  many  unoivilizad  peoples, 
kings  and  cuiiefs  have  s  great  averrioa  to  being 
seen  during  meals.  A  long  time  ago  the  true 
explanation  was  ofTered — an  explanation  based  on 
primitive  ideas,  namely,  the  dread  lest  spirits  and 
malignant  influences  might  enter  by  toe  mouth. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  Eg^tians  shared  this 
fear;  and  if  oonjecture  is  right,  although  it 
cannot  be  proved  formally  for  the  kings,  the  idea 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  anxiety  displayed  in  the 
meal  served  almost  secretly  in  the  interior  of  the 
naos  to  the  living  bodies  which  are  the  statues 
of  the  gods. 

Other  parte  of  the  system  are  the  seats  of  more 
diBtinot  maoifestations  or  principles.  The  integrity 
and  healthy  state  of  the  bones  are  apparently 
Mie  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  vital  functions.  The  Egyptians 
seem  to  have  had  a  strange  idea  that  the  dis- 
organization of  the  system  attacked  by  illness  or 
death  began  in  the  l)ony  stmcture,  the  marrow  of 
which  constituted  somehow  or  other  a  vital  reserve 
of  special  force.  But  this  special  wmit  has  received 
little  attention  as  ye^  and  what  has  just  been  said 
is  suggested  with  the  greatest  reserve,  pending 
more  minute  study  of  the  ancient  religious  texts. 

We  are  a  tittle  more  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  Egyptian  idea  that  the  top  o/ the  vnitbrtu 
column  was  the  precise  point  at  which  certain 
magio  fluids  or  certain  enemee  could  penetrate 
into  ^e  body.  The  bestoww  of  the  ritu  or  heal- 
ing fluid  [sd)  by  the  gods  or  their  representatives 
laying  their  huids  on  this  point  of  Uie  neck,  is  a 
scene  reproduced  in  thoosands  of  examples  in  the 
Egyptian  muiumenta :  it  is  enough  to  mention  it 
here.   Themmds^MsdhfU  is  the  eUef  habitai 
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of  that  Bort  of  a^le  jwindple  wUoh  the  Egyptfan 
«Ufl  bd,  and  wfaieh  is  leprea^pted  wnDOtunM  in 
tike  form  of  a  lapwing  or  a  wading-bird,  sometimee 
in  tiie  likenesB  of  a  oird  with  a  hnman  head ;  it 
waa  thought  sometimes  to  show  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  bee.  We  translate  it  b^  'soul'  (j.v.);  bnt 
that  ia  only  a  rough  approximation,  girea  only 
beoanse  it  is  neoeaaaiy  to  nave  a  traaslaiion.  The 
M  la  nather  one  of  man's  bodies  nor  a  kind  of 
radio-active  substance  like  the  ran ;  we  oan  hardly 
comjMure  it  to  anything  bnt  those  little  genii  or 
'spirits,*  sometimes  one,  sometimes  serenJ,  that 
BO  many  savage  peoples  locate  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck  of  the  booian  being.  The  primitive  Egyptian 
believed  also — and  tiie  texts  have  preservea  the 
trace  of  it— tiiat  a  man  had  several  m  <|tlur.  biu) 
as  he  had  several  Jia.  At  the  historical  period, 
this  complicated  privilwe  was  reserved  for  the 
gods  and  their  heirs,  ^lis  'soul,'  moreover,  waa 
80  material  that  dread  gods  eonU  sometimfls  oateh 
it  and  feed  upon  it. 

All  this  is  only  approximate  translation,  and 
necessarily  so,  when  we  attempt  to  reprodnoe  in 
our  precise  modem  terminology  material  distinc- 
tions and  ideas  conceived  according  to  information 
and  initial  data  so  different  from  onrs.  Thus  it  is 
usual  to  translate  the  Egyptian  word  by '  heart,' 
althongb  the  ab  of  the  buman  body  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  *  Inside  *  is  a  word  with  a  distinctly 
less  dignified  sound ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
a  more  faithful  rendering.  The  ab  is  something 
not  well  analyzed,  bnt  with  exact  enough  limita- 
tions.  It  is,  in  short,  the  belly — ^meaning  by  that 
the  stomach  and  the  inteetinsJ  apparatus,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  the  heartj  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  shocks  which  the  emotions  may 
cause  in  it.  Thu  'inside'  is  the  seat  of  another 
epeeial  kind  of  *Hml,'  distinct  from  the  bd  sonL 
It  ia  an  obscure  sonl,  eonnected  specially  yri&x  all 
the  manifestationa  of  feeling  and  passions— 
impulsive,  the  gennator  of  movements  and  of  good 
or  bad  actions.  What  is  certain  is  that  it  is  a  soul 
with  its  own  peculiar  existenoe  and  activity. 
Originally,  at  least,  it  existed  on  its  own  account 
— until  ue  time  when  the  progress  of  Egyptian 
thought  and  its  striving  after  psychological  unity 
made  it  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  true  'self*  (for 
more  detail,  see  art.  Hkabt).  If  the  Egyptians 
had  precise  ideas  on  its  origin,  it  would  appear 
that  the  soul  of  the  ab  was  Mlieved  to  oome  from 
the  vital  substance  of  the  motiier  (of.  Book  of  the 
Dead,  eh.  xxxvi.).  The  ancient  texts  pnbUsbed 
at  the  present  time  are  not  of  sufBcient  number  to 
give  us  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  ideas  attached 
to  the^euu  (vertebreT),  the  iojbcuw (kidneys?), and 
the  samiu  aetu  ( viacera  T).  We  can  only  gness  that 
some  vital  reserve  force  was  located  in  these  parts. 
It  was  chiefly  conceived  under  the  form  of  <  powers,' 
'knowledge  of  magic  names,'  and  other  sensitive 
or  mental  manifestations,  as  material  emanations 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  kind  of  special 
soul. 

The  rest  of  the  individual  is  not  marked  by 
anything  of  special  interest.  The  superstitions 
attaching  to  the  hair,  the  ears,  the  teeth,  the 
hands  and  feet,  are  only  details,  and  do  not  bear 
BO  much  upon  the  fundamental  magic  of  the  reli- 
giona  ideas  as  upon  popular  snperstitim.  ^e  con* 
Mnts  of  which  are  dissolved  utd  re-ftwiioned  at 
all  periods.  We  should  note  only  the  continual 
care  to  protect  the  various  parts  of  tne  body,  as  with 
maao  armour,  acainst  the  possible  attacks  of  evil 
spirits:  hence  the  customs  relating  to  amulets, 
talismaaa,  tetuing,  etc,  some  of  which  are  com- 
bined, in  the  periM  of  oivilizatiaii,  wUh  the  taste 
for  phyaioal  adornment,  and  give  rise  to  the  greater 
pari  m  jewellery  (neoklaoea,  loaeelets,  rings,  eta) 
and  pomunery  {pastes,  painte,  iiiigiMnts^  etc.). 


Cireumdilen  is  oomected  with  this  gtwm  of  ruling 
ideas,  bnt  it  will  be  treated  in  a  specul  aitiou 
because  of  ite  importanoe  (see  art  Cibcuhcisiom). 

To  complete  our  survey  of  ideas  relatinx  to  the 
human  body,  we  note  the  following :  (a)  Toe  lioJc 
between  the  various  material  bodies  may  be 
temporarily  broken  during  the  earthly  life,  under 
the  influence  of  OMtain  fones  voluntarily  employed 
or  involuntarily  submitted  to  by  man.  A  magician, 
for  example,  can  by  means  of  set  formulas  suid  hii 
'ghost'  or  his  'double'  far  away  to  pofonn  some 
deed  or  other.  Or  it  may  happen  to  an  ordinary 
mortal — usuallyduringhissleep— that  his  'double* 
leaves  hi«  boc^  and  shows  itself  in  srane  otiur 
plaoa^  in  the  form  of  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones 
more  or  less  visible  and  tangible.  Aa  among  all 
peoples,  dreams  and  appsritaons  are  the  parado- 
experimental  proofs  of  these  ideas,  and  the  ^grp- 
tian  notions  about  sleep,  lethargy,  and  synot^ 
differ  voy  Uttle  from  tluMW  foandiumost nniva» 
ally. 

(0)  During  the  whole  of  ite  terrestrial  life  the 
body  is  subject  to  whatever  astral  or  natural  in* 
fluenoea  {amuled  on  the  day  when  it  made  its 
appMTanoe  in  the  world — and  this  independratly  oS 
the  influences  to  which  the  *  name'  is  submitted, 
and  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  calendar,  the 
horoscopes,  the  thonsand  particulars  noticed  at  the 
moment  of  birth,  may  serve  to  determine  thia 
influence  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  make  it 
poasible  to  chaim  awav  ill-luck  (of.  ^lier  Papyrus). 
The  study  of  them  determines  what  preeautiona 
must  be  taken  when  the  oonjunetion  of  evil  in- 
fluences proper  to  meh  and  suoh  a  body  showa 
itself  anew. 

(e)  Both  during  the  terrestrial  life  of  the  body 
of  flesh  and  after  it,  the  fragmenta  taken  from  its 
Buhatanoe,  its  persf^ation  or  its  excretions,  retain 
to  a  certain  dceree  tiie  foree  of  the  vital  fluid  of 
the  whole  indivmual.  In  Egypt,  therefore,  as  in  so 
many  nations,  we  find  thoee  beliefs  in  the  virtues 
of  ntul-parings,  hair-  or  beard-clippings,  and  of  the 
cloth  soaked  in  the  peni^ralion  of  some  individual, 
which  played  such  an  important  part  in  magic  and 
neoromanoy.  The  fluid  emanaam  of  the  living 
body  may  vna  oommnnieate  something  <^  the  life 
and  powers  of  an  individual  to  the  clothing  he  has 
worn,  and  especially  to  ornaments,  arms  or  bad^ 
that  he  has  nad  in  his  hands.  Thu  idea,  which 
can  be  found  among  several  African  peoples, 
appears  even  more  dearly  in  rward  to  objeets 
connected  with  the  king's  attire.  He  oommnnicatea 
to  them  a  sort  of  divine  power  dmilar,  e.ff.,  to  the 
power  given  by  the  Idng  of  Dahomey  to  his  eane 
or  his  sceptre. 

3.  A  last  remark  is  necessary  in  connexion  with 
theee  characteristics  of  the  body  among  the  ancioit 
Egyptians.  When  investigating  the  idea  cherished 
by  any  one  of  the  non -civilized  races  as  to  the  body, 
we  are  aUe  to  determine  its  characteristics  accu- 
rately enoudi,  beoanse  we  have  under  our  eyes  m 
population  m  most  eases  restricted  in  number  or 
area,  and  because,  aa  a  rule,  we  know  it  only  at 
the  very  time  when  we  are  examining  it.  Bnt  we 
must  not  forget  that,  in  the  case  of  Efprpt,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  civilization  which  has,  in  tWe  and 
space,  nad  several  different  religions,  each  with  ita 
own  evolution.  These  ideaa  of  the  body  aie  dia* 
tribnted  throughout  a  historically  aaoertamed  seriea 
of  thirty-eight  centuries,  having  behind  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditional  texts,  a  pre-historic  mass  of 
documents  impossible  to  evaluate,  bnt  oertainly 
the  product  of  a  considerable  number  of  centuries. 
Further,  these  ideas  have  never  at  any  one  period 
been  tlie  aame  in  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The  HdiiH 
politan  did  not  fwm  the  same  emweption  of  tha 
twdy  as  the  Theban,  the  Httnu^iolitan,  or  tha 
Hendesian.  Ctmaaqnently  it  ia  not  tiie  alncdnte 
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tbwHTy  of  the  E^yutUn  ideas  on  the  body  that  is 
given  in  this  article.  It  ib  rather  a  general  view, 
in  which  it  is  ]iosBible  to  shade  off  or  aocentnate 
details,  according  as  one  is  trying  to  picture  the 
ideas  concerning  the  body  of  an  Egyptian  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  a  Saite,  a  Tlieban,  a  Meniphite, 
a  Thinite,  or  a  man  of  the  pre-Thinite  penod  of 
some  province  in  the  Nile  valley.  But  if  we  deeire 
to  eatoer  from  the  whole  the  essential  phyuognomy, 
and  to  look  for  the  distinct  characteristics  of  the 
primary  notions,  we  shall  come  very  near  an  exact 
expression  of  the  early  Egyptian  ideas  on  the  body 
if  we  say  that  it  is  a  confused  conglomeration  of 
sabstaoces  similar  in  nature,  but  of  mfferent  quali- 
ties, defined  as  independoit  of  each  other,  but  in 
fact  oontinoally  united  hv  the  'name.'  The  whole 
is  set  in  motion  by  a  multiplicity  of  *  spirita,'  with 
no  fixed  mutual  cohesion,  and  uricinally  peculiar 
to  a  certain  part  or  physical  manifestation  of  the 
individual.  Upon  Uie  whole,  it  is  a  body  very 
similar  to  what  is  revealed  to  us  by  acientims 
inquiry  (if  not  alike  in  ev^  ptnntL  at  least  iden- 
tiod  in  the  main)  among  the  Ie«st  civilized  peoples 
of  our  times,  such  as  some  specimens  of  the  non. 
Aryans  of  India,  the  Battaks,  the  Carib^  tiie  most 
backward  of  the  Bantu  group,  etc 

ii.  Animate  creatorea  or  inanlnuite  ottjects. — It 
would  apjpear  that,  in  a  general  wsy,  without 
entering  into  exact  details,  the  rest  of  the  bodiet 
in  the  sensible  world  were  oonsidered  as  having 
the  same  texture  as  the  human  body.  This  ap^es 
not  only  to  animals,  but  also  to  veoetaUei^  uid 
even  to  such  things  as  a  stone,  a  rock,  an  expanse 
of  water,  or  any  object  made  by  man.  The  reli- 
gious, magie,  and  popular  literatures  present  sure 
examples  with  reference  to  the  'double'  or  the 
'  name  *  of  a  tree,  a  pillar,  or  a  staff— to  mention 
only  these  oases.  The  only  restriction  that  must 
be  noted  is  that,  since  it  was  dealing  with  objeota 
of  less  interest  than  men,  theological  speculation 
took  less  trouble  to  describe  their  nature  accu- 
rately, and  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  data  of 
their  origin.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that  there 
was  no  essential  difference  in  the  structure  of  all 
things  in  the  material  world— from  the  inanimate 
object  to  man.  All  are,  a  priorit  of  the  same 
organization,  down  almost  to  the  depress  of  their 
qualities. 

iiL  Gods. — I.  In  a  country  like  E^pt  this  same 
unity  naturally  applies  to  divine  bemga.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  dofrmatio  definition  marking  off  the 
deiW.  The  gods  originate,  not  owing  to  the  pos- 
session of  characteristics  different  m>m  the  rest 
of  beings  and  things,  but  simply  owing  to  more 
remarkable  manifestations  of  the  actions  and 
forces  common  to  them  and  these  others. 

The  body  of  the  gods  was  quite  the  same  as  that 
of  men,  both  in  its  economy  and  in  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  It  might  be  larger,  more  resist- 
ant, more  raoid  in  its  movement  mtne  durable, 
less  vulnerable,  and  more  difficult  to  catch  dgbt 
of.  It  was  not  said  to  be  imperishable,  orendowed 
with  ubiqnity,  or  proof  against  sickness,  pain,  and 
wounds.  Its  substance  had  the  same  advantages 
and  defects  as  the  human  substance.  Its  specific 
ebaraeteristics  of  weight,  dimensiMiB,  colour,  qtuli* 
ties  qS  flesh  and  bone,  do  not  form  the  subject  <rf  a 
group  of  formal  theories  in  any  of  the  Egyptian 
texts.  But  the  literature  and  ritual  mention 
innumerable  particulars  in  passing,  and  these 
are  ample  oompensation  for  the  omission.  The 
Pyramid  texts,  for  example,  or  the  hymns  of  the 
historical  period,  provide  abundant  stores  of  the 
material  in  qnestitm.  On  the  other  hand,  contrary 
to  the  generally  accepted  idea,  neither  the  popular 
talee  nor  the  legendary  lore  merit  any  mote  con- 
fidence in  this  respect,  as  sonioee  of  infOTmation 
on  the  religious  ideas,  than  would  be  inspired 


among  vs  the  mm  or  lees  mtertainiog  tales 
that  bring  in  the  devil,  the  saints,  or  God  the 

Father. 

The  *  Tftl«  <a  th«  Two  Brothan  *  does  not  oImt  ap  tha  fimasd ; 
tb«  ftfttement  of  «  mute  jMp^nu,  that  Oalria  wm  mon  than 
MTOB  oaUta  fn  height,  u  not  an  article  ot  Uth ;  and  npaa  tb« 
atrangtb  of  the  '  Stoir  of  the  Old-ege  of  Ba '  we  are  not  to 
beliere  that  the  body  of  the  aged  aun  waa  made  ot  pradoua 
met»la,  or  OtaX  the  nui-god  '  ahlvered  with  ooM  and  alobbered.' 
Id  the  aaoM  way,  the  aymbotbni  of  the  looDography  la  not  to  be 
taken  Uterallj',  and  gods  like  (Mxia  or  Amon  of  Ameatit,  with 
Uadc,  blue,  or  green  flesh,  do  not  itand  for  a  tact  aooepted  by 
hut  unply  ] 


tbeolOKj,  but  Bimply  represent  a  tneana  ot  exprenlog  an  ide^ 
But  this  ide»,  it  moat  oe  mated,  waa  not  alwaya  uie  aame. 
Thoa  Oaiiii  with  the  green  fleah  might,  aooording  to  the  period 
in  Tlew,  etand  for  re-Urth,  re-verdure,  or  eren  lor  the  dwrnni. 
poaition  of  the  flesh  ot  dead  goda.  Wtui  Ihli  aamo  symboUini, 


poaaeaaed  of  bo  abaolate  nSu,  we  msj  eonnsot  abo  tbs  body 
ot  fleah  (an/u)  attributed  to  tha  tn&g  Ban,  or  Ute  oomplex 
body  of  Mrli  ot  Doidereh. 

If  we  leave  out  of  account  all  these  appended  or 
artifidat  elements,  the  body  of  the  Egyptian  gods 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  exactly  the  aame 
as  we  nave  found  the  body  of  men  to  be.  The  gods 
have  a  body  of  flesh,  and  thsy  have  a  sha&w, 
though  tliere  is  little  mention  «  the  latter  in  the 
texts  (chiefly  the  shadow  of  Ba  or  of  Aten).  Above 
all,  they  have  several '  doubles '  (£a«)  and  several 
*  bird-souls '  llnu).  It  was  even  held,  at  a  certain 
time,  that  they  had  seven  *  bird-souls '  and  four- 
teen 'doubles —this,  from  all  accounts,  beoanae 
of  the  ma^  and  myatteal  virtue  oi  these  nnmbors. 
Their  manner  of  nourishment  and  of  movemoit, 
and  in  general  all  the  functions  of  their  body,  are 
just  the  same  as  those  we  know  of  for  men  (leaving 
out  of  count,  of  course,  all  that  has  to  do  with  their 
artificial  bodies  or  '  supports  of  the  double ' — their 
statues).  Their  extreme  swiftness,  ttie  keenness 
of  their  aensesL  tiieir  absolute  dimensioms,  and  their 
resistanoe  to  death  are  di&renoes  of  fact,  as  has 
just  been  said,  but  not  of  organization.  Their  lon- 
gevity waa,  de  facto,  indefinite,  but  it  was  not  held 
theoretically  that  they  were  eternal  {see  Dbath). 
It  was  generally  thonght.  at  least  in  Heliopolis, 
that  th^ drew  m>m  <  the  basin  of  the  fluid  ta*  one 
of  the  secrets  of  their  reeistanoe  to  death. 

3.  There  remains,  however,  a  problem  ill  solved, 
or,  rather,  ill  stated.  The  human  being  neceasarUy 
possesses  only  one  body  of  flesh — one  single  com- 
bination of  bodies.  But  we  see  that  the  &yptian 
god  possessed  several  bodies  simultaneously,  each 
one  of  them  animated  hy  some  of  his  '  souls,'  and 
hy  a  part,  or  rather  an  emanation,  of  his  '  name.* 
On  toe  other  hand,  other  texts  or  pictorial  repre- 
sentations seem  to  imply  that  the  divine  bmnge 
have  only  one  single  comDination  of  bodies.  This 
is  an  important  matter,  touching  as  it  does  upon 
questions  like  the  origmal  fmrmathm  of  the  gods 
and  totemism. 

Historical  examinati<m  of  the  religions  of  Egypt 
fails  to  discover  any  indication  that  the  person- 
ality of  such  and  sueh  a  god  iraa  or^nally  distri- 
buted among  several  bMies.  StUl  less  was  it 
distributed  throngbont  the  entire  species  of  some 
animal  or  vegetable  under  the  oharacteristics  of 
which  this  god  was  represented.  On  the  other 
band,  it  follows  from  the  initial  data  m  to  the 
nature  of  beincs,  that  the  possession  of  sevnal 
bodies  animated  by  one  and  the  same  'self 'is  not 
at  all  impossible.  The  'name'  {q.v.),  while  still 
remaining  OM  and  mtin  in  each  specimen  of  a 
being,  may  locate  itself  in  several  bodies,  and  in 
each  of  them  mav  be  one  of  the  momentary 
subjective  'aspects'^  of  one  and  the  same  entity. 
This  is  confinned,  in  the  religious  monuments 
of  E^pt,  by  the  various  epithets  added  to  the 

Srincipal  name  of  the  god.   Each  one  expresses  the 
etailed,  local  energy  or  quality  of  a  distinct  body 
belon^ng  to  one  ana  the  same  god. 

Stated  in  this  way,  the  anemion  faeoomea  above 
all  a  question  of        to  wbioh  it  is  not  posdUe  to 
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give  one  dngle  reply,  beoatise  the  X^yptiaas  them- 
■elres  hare  given  more  than  one.  We  most  make 
distinctions  according  to  the  Imptntance  of  each 
god,  and  according  to  the  period  in  view.  Thns 
the  humblest  and  most  ancient  gods,  reetrioted  to 
«  sin^e  manifestation  of  energy  or  charged  with  a 
unj^e  definite  and  limited  act,  hare  no  need  of 
more  than  one  body.  Saoh  deities  as  Selkit  the 
tkorinon  and  Marit-Sosbm  the  Serpent,  so  far  as 
ve  know,  had  only  one  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  similar  attributes  fused  two  or  more  deities 
lally  geographically  independent  into  a  single 
the  new  deity  thus  formed  kept  as  many 
lies  as  it  had  formerly  for  t^e  separate  gods  of 
whom  it  was  coiupofled.  A  tree-goddeee  like  Noit, 
for  example,  had  aa  many  bodies  as  there  had  been 
tree-goddesses  with  the  same  character  and  same 
rftle,  before  the  one  sinsle  Nuit  developed. 

More  important  goos  origioally  incarnated  in 
separate  persons  led  to  the  formation  of  a  deity 
single  in  'name,'  bat  necessarily  provided  with 
several  bodies.  Thna  ThOtb,  at  once  monkey  and 
itns,  was  able  to  live  in  several  bodies,  AforUori, 
the  gods  with  important  national  functions  or  with 
a  cosmogonic  rOle,  being  the  product  of  syncretism, 
and  being  the  combination  of  a  great  number  of 
original  gods,  animated  a  sometimes  very  con- 
siderable number  of  bodies  at  the  same  time.  An 
Amon-Sa,  oonceiTed  at  powesiing  aimnltaneoDdy 
the  attribntes  of  the  demiiu^  bud  Minn,  the 
hawk  Harmakhls  of  Heliopolis,  the  ram  and  the 
gander  of  Thebes,  could  not  bat  live  a  complete 
unity  in  each  of  these  varieties  of  materiiJ  boay. 

The  series  extends  then,  by  previous  definition, 
from  the  simple  single  body  to  the  multiplicity 
that  has  no  limitaticms.  But  it  is  a  hiatorieal  iwit, 
and  not  outoome  of  any  religious  theory.  As 
a  role,  there  was  at  first  only  one  body  for  every 
divine  *name.'  Then  the  attribntes  ascribed  to 
certain  beings  among  th<we  regarded  as  more 
epeoially  divine  grew  in  importance  and  brought 
aboat  nisions.  In  cases  where  by  elimination  (or 
subordination  of  the  secondary  cnaraoteristics  of 
the  beings  originally  distinct)  the  new  god  com- 
pletely annihilated  the  personality  of  those  whom 
he  absorbed,  he  oontinned  to  have  only  one  hodj 
{e.ff.  Mihit  Oirit).  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  impossible  to  fuse  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  gods  into  a  perfect  amalgamation  (as  in 
the  case  of  Hathor),  the  composite  deity  retained 
as  many  bodies  as  it  preserved  distinct  aspects. 
To  enumerate  all  the  possible  oombinations,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  re-construct  the  whole 
history  of  Egyptian  mytbologr.  All  that  it  is 
possiUe  or  necessary  to  explain  here  is  the 
mechanism ;  we  need  not  go  into  all  ita  practical 
Mplioations. 

There  is  a  sort  of  counter-evidence  that  the 
above  is  the  case,  and  that  the  possession  of  a 
plniality  of  bodies  by  the  god  is  only  a  result  of 
taot,  and  does  not  mark  a  superiority  of  nature 
attributed  to  them  dogmatically.  We  refer  to  the 
series  of  ideal  gods  imagined  by  theology.  When 
the  latter  created  deities  by  systematic  deduction 
or  by  personification  of  foncuons— deities  conceived 
in  hnmu  form,  like  Maat  or,  later,  Imhotep— it 
gave  them  only  one  body.  Created  in  a  homo- 
geneous manner,  they  do  not  require  other  bodies, 
no  matter  bow  complex  or  lofty  their  attributes. 
The  cult  of  Aten  at  Amama  and  that  of  Hapi  the 
Nile-god,  with  apparent  divergencies  chiefly  of  a 
literary  kind,  belong  to  this  scheme  of  formation. 

In  conclusion,  the  ease  of  the  divine  animals 
worshipped  in  Uie  temples  does  not  ctrnfliet  with 
the  above  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  indirectly 
confirmsit.  It  is  known  that  the 'sacred 'animals, 
which,  by  the  way,  an  a  relaUvely  late  intro* 
dnotitm  into  Egypt,  are  not  the  bodies  of  the  gods. 


but  bnngs  sharing  by  simple  veneraticm  the  rewd 
due  to  Uie  gods.  The  animal-god  worshipped  in 
the  sanctuary  {e.g.  Apis,  Auevis,  Knumn  of 
Elephantine,  Snkhos  [Crocodile]  of  Ombos,  the 
Bam  of  Mendes)  is  the  only  copy,  the  only  true 
body  of  the  local  god  an  eartik— to  tiie  exelnsion  of 
similar  animals.  This  does  not  mean  tiiat  the 
Egyptians  thought  th^  had  in  the  sanctuary  the 
one  and  only  body  of  the  god,  but  that  they  had 
the  one  ana  only  duplieatvm  of  it.  In  fact,  the 
world  was  supposed  to  be  divided  into  two  great 
halves,  symmetrical  in  every  part.  Each  of  the 
great  national  gods  (we  need  not  take  the  tronblo 
to  reconcile  so  many  contradictory  data  for  the 
leaser  gods)  had  his  Idngdom  in  the  other  world, 
and  in  this  world  poeeessed  a  part  of  Egypt  that 
corresponded  to  that  kingdom.  His  body  dwelt  in 
the  other  world;  but  his  'name'  animated  an 
exact  replica  of  this  body  in  this  human  world — a 

fsrishable  temporary  representation,  which  is  the 
ivine  animal  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary.  To 
the  divine  cow  of  Dendereh,  to  the  ram  of  Kle< 
phantine,  to  the  hawk  of  Ermonthis,  there 
corresponded  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  other  world  a 
cow,  a  ram,  and  a  hawk  really  alive,  really  divine, 
witbbodieefashioned  alike,  perhaps  ^guitic,thoug|h 
Egypt  has  given  no  precise  information  on  this 
point.  One  thing  is  eertain,  via.,  that  they  some- 
times showed  themselves  to  the  ^ee  of  mortals. 
As  to  the  exaet  sojourn  of  the  one  body  of  the 
gods  in  the  other  world,  it  shoold  be  said  that 
here  again  there  has  been  a  succession  of  belief 
The  most  ancient  of  them  show  us  the  gods  living 
sometimes  in  the  other  world,  after  the  fashion  or 
the  world  of  men,  sometimes  in  the  celestial  world. 
The  assimilation  of  earlier  and  later  beliefs  in 
faomogoieoas  groups  has  gone  fax  in  develoi^ff  the 
multiplicity  of  bodies  belonging  to  one  ana  the 
same  god;  and  the  solar  theories  of  Heliopolis, 
with  the  course  of  Ba  in  his  bark,  have  given  far 
greater  importance  to  the  stellar  bodies  of  the 
divine  beings. 

LiTiciumuL— If  VB  tmlaifi  wluit  Mlcian  touMdlolabadiiCe- 
lofv,  miul  the  lilnHwl  «I  thft  dmi,  Qm  dkta  U  Ic  tisft  ^g^^Uu 
bmiy  ue  KaXLetta  mil  mti  t^a field  of  BkyptsdogtMl  Ttriiiliiii 
the  Jirino  boif  now  tsnnc  boea  \ba  abject  el  s  apteiti 
iDoncvnpD.  Odjslnr|nilB«UluvDbMiiitaillHlsqHnMj, 

6ii^ilf,- Blrcht 'On  the  ahkd«  or  Bbadoir/  in  T3BA  rqt  M-I 
iitige,  Godt'ift^Sg)/ptianM^  Loiidoo.lM4;  1-4  PanSsnMb 
'  Oib  ihB  true  Beaaa,'  eta.,  In  TSBA  vi  iH ;  ami 

n^^i-iiniti.  1m-^w»:  l i«t,iu,  im,  su,Ku,e] 

ftre  note*  aJHnij  the  pr!r>rin] 
volciiwofnla  '  EHidus  deSj-ti 
SibliatJUqtu  i-jf/iJlUiifi'pn,  pAiiM, '. 

Geobok  Fouoabt. 

BODY  (Greek  and  Boman).— i.  AnthropologkttL 
~(1)  Body  and  toul.  — Among  the  Greeks,  as 
among  most  other  races,  the  mstinotion  between 
body  and  soul — the  natuxal  dualism  of  mankind — 
can  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  This 
distinction  took  shape  m  the  primitive  mind  as  a 
result  of  its  experience  of  certain  pecnlisr  foots. 
It  is  maintained  by  H.  Sieheek,*  who  on  this  point 
differs  from  such  scholars  as  Bohde  and  Gomperx, 
that  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  development  of 
this  dualism  is  that  suocesmon  of  inner  and  outer 
experience  under^ne  by  primitive  man — as  by  the 
child  of  to-day — in  connexion  with  his  own  body. 
To  the  undeveloped  oonsciousnesa  the  body  is  at 
first  simply  a  thing  among  things,  predselv  like  • 
stone  or  a  tree.  It  ia  only  hj  degrees  tliat  tiie 
growing  mind,  in  oonseqnoiee  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal sensations,  as,  for  instance,  bodily  pain  or 
hunger,  acquires  the  idea  of  the  body  as  the  medium 
between  self-consciousness  and  l^e  onter  world. 
An  important  constituent  of  naive  dnalism,  no 

•  OwcJL  i>veJM«9l<>  188^  L  «L,  with  rafennca  to  the  ImA 
d  moMotX  pncAKdon  m  JaomMd  by  Tnlb—np,  Itkitmtk 

a.  FiSawtcga^m,  UTiuo. 
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doabt,  lies  here ;  and  so  far  Siebeck  lb  right.  Bat 
a  number  of  other  factors,  which,  to  be  snre, 
Siebeck  does  not  ignore,  must  tJm  be  taken  into 
aooonnt;  as,  for  example,  the  ofttimea  rapid 
transition  from  life  to  death,  the  ezperienoe  of 
dreaming,  or  of  ftunting,  'possession,'  sodden 
emotims  and  their  resultant  mroltmtaiy  acti<aiB, 
and,  finally,  the  eoatatie  trance.  These  were  also 
the  faots  which  in  the  dawn  of  Greek  history 
generated  the  idea  of  a  possible  njparation  between 
oody  and  aoid ;  thus  the  soul  might  well  seem  to 
be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  body  in  the 
case  of  dreammg,  swoonin|;,  or  ecstasy,  and  per- 
maneBtly  so  in  tlie  case  of  death,  whai  tiie  body 
letnnu  to  it*  original  elements.  * 

The  distinction  between  the  visible  and  corporeal 
man  and  his  invisible  indwelling  Dopp^ganffw, 
the  infxi,  is  presupposed  also  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  Here,  however,  the  ideas  of  body  and 
soul  have  assumed  a  spedal  complexion.  All  the 
activitieik  mental  or  other,  of  the  human  persou- 
ality,  such  as  feeling,  tfaonEht,  Toliti<m,  exertion, 
are  r^arded  as  being  poesilue  only  so  long  as  body 
and  soul  are  united;  in  fact,  they  are  in  tbe 
strictest  sense  functions  of  the  bod^.  iUpoi,  piot, 
^^t,  )Sm(X4,  and  OviUt  also,  are  bodily  faculties  or 
power^  and  although  they  oan  assert  themselves 
only  wnile  the  jwydw,  at  onoe  tiw  'aeoond  ^*of 
man  and  the  loindide  d  his  animal  life,  remains 
within  him,  yet  th^  are  in  no  sense  evolved  from 
the  inherent  capacities  of  tbe  soul  as  snch,  which 
has  absolutely  no  share  in  the  waking  activities 
of  man.t  The  spiritual  and  psychiou  faculties 
which  are  localized  in  the  various  organs,  and 
especially  in  the  diaphragm  (^piwn)  of  the  living 
perscHi,  appertain  entirelv  to  the  body.  The  idea 
of  a  life  apart  from  Uie  Dody,  ».«.  independent  of 
the  nnioa  of  body  and  soul,  simply  lay  outside  the 
range  of  Homeric  thought.  Here  it  ia  the  body 
rather  than  tbe  soul  around  which  the  supreme 
interest  eirdee— a  phenomenon  quite  intelli^hle 
in  a  naive  and  frankly  sensuous  age,  free  as  yet 
from  all  reflexion  about  a  posuble  oloser  relation 
between  body  and  soul  in  a  liviz^  and  waking 
man.  Hence  even  the  lifeless  body  is  repeatedly 
spoken  of  as  the  true  self  (a^At),  and  set  in 
contrast  with  Utte p*yche.X  A  welMcoown  passage 
is  Iliad,  L  8  f. :  xoW&t  9'  t^lfiovt  fvxiit  'AtSt  Tp«la>f't» 
1lp^>aw,  adroit  ii  i\tbpta  revx'  Kwiaaa  olupourl  re 
9a2m  (cf.  also  xxiiL  65  f.,  106  ff.).  (Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  the  pneJu  that  is  speeding  towards 
Hades,  or  already  dwelling  there,  is  distmgnished 
by  the  name  of  its  erewhile  living  possessor,  or,  it 
may  be,  is  even  spokm  of  as  if  it  were  himself  in 
person  (cf.  Rohde,  i.  5f.);  but  the  latter  idea  is 
tu^ely  evanescent  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.) 

(2)  TA«  dead  body, —  01  the  cult  of  the  dead 
which  at  one  time  prevailed  throoghont  the 
HeUenio  world,  as  elsewhere,  the  Homeric  poems 
show  isolated  traces  only ;  and  it  is  one  of  tbe 
enduring  triumphs  of  Kohde  to  have  discovered 
these  and  set  tnem  in  their  proper  light.  The 
ideas  underlying  this  cult,  which,  though  bat 
faintly  recognizable  in  Homer,  was  universally 
diffused  among  the  Greeks  in  the  poet-Homeno 
age,  and  in  fact  down  to  the  end  of  the  ancient 
period,  invested  even  the  dead  body  with  a  certain 
interest.  The  soul  of  the  departed  was  supposed 
to  be  fettered  to  the  resting-place  of  its  former 
bodily  integument.  The  worship  of  ancestor  or 
hero  had  its  seat  in  the  place  where  his  bones 

*  Hiad,  vU.  M,  xzlr.  M. 

t  Tskeo  purely  ItMlt,  the  aonl  bu  at  best  «  shwloWT 
exiatenott,  not  worthy  of  tbe  nune  of  'lite'  stsU,  u>d  destitute 
•Ten  of  the  attribute  ol  •aU-oonsdoomeM. 

t  It  is  ft  efgntScvit  droutoMiAoe  tlut  Homer  bw  no  proper 
term  for  theMvinj;  body.  Hie  umul  word  for  It  I>  W/iat,  which, 
however,  oonaotes  only  Uie  flffure^  the  ootwaid  Twbn  fbrm ; 
of.  UiimK  w«pd(.  In  Homer  owfia  ilways  denotes  the  dead 
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had  been  laid.  There  alone — with  some  special 
excepta(His — did  the  soul  oontinae  in  an  active 
state. 

According  to  Homv,  however,  whose  notices 
regarding  the  cult  of  the  dead  are  sporadic  and 
imperfectly  understood  even  by  himself,  the  soul 
of  the  departed  finds  no  rest  (in  Hades)  till  the 
corpse  is  burned.  So  long  as  this  act  is  neglected, 
the  Bool  still  retains  a  consciousness  of  evente 
upon  the  earth;  while,  once  the  body  has  been 
cremated,  the  soul  is  banished  to  tbe  depths  of 
Erebus.  The  original  purpose  of  the  practice  of 
cremation,  in  fact,  was  to  guard  against  the 
return  of  tlie  released  soul  to  the  land  M  the 
living— an  idea,  however,  which  has  beocnne  qnite 
obscured  in  Homer.  The  paramount  interests  of 
the  poet,  indeed,  lie  with  those  who  still  enjoy  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  not  with  the  dead  at  alL  In 
his  nnsophisticated  mode  of  thought,  he  regards — 
all  unoonscioosly — the  living  and  waking  man 
with  his  bodily  and  mental  attributes  as  a  single 
whole,  and  similariy  all  the  spiritual  and  psrofaieal 
activities  of  man  are  evolved  from  the  ooay.  So 
for,  therefore,  the  Homeric  point  of  view,  as 
contrasted  with  tiiat  of  the  philoaophera  and 
theologians  of  a  later  age^  m^  be  called  an  imiO' 
fleetive  monism. 

3.  ReHgions  and  ethical— (1)  Orphiam.— 
Homeric  views  regarding  body  and  soul,  and  tiidr 
relation  to  each  other,  find  their  sharpest  possible 
contrast  in  the  ideas  which,  germinating  in  the 
ecstasy  of  the  Dionysan  cult  and  the  p^chical 
experiences  evoked  there,  or,  again,  in  the  principles 
of  katharti*,  received  their  definitive  form  among 
the  Orphic  sects.  Aooording  to  the  latter,  there 
obtained  not  only  an  irreconcilable  doalinn 
between  body  and  soul,  but  also  a  profound 
differmee  in  value.  The  soul  was  no  longer,  as  in 
Homer,  the  phantom  counterpart  of  the  man, 
making  ita  innnenoe  felt  in  the  acts  of  dreaming, 
swoomng,  or  dying;  it  was  now  regarded  as 
iutrinsiuuly  of  Divine  origin,  onoreated  and  im- 
perishable, and  as  having  been  immured  within 
the  body  in  expiation  of  its  guilt. 

See  PUto,  CnUfL  400  BO([Hele,  Awc'n.  L47S,Ka  8: of. 
Abel,  Orpkiea,  tng.  £21):  yip  iriiiil  nWt  ^wic  *M  (Um 
body)  Afm  (m<fC  ^  ■MttfttiJinit  ir  ivr  Mu><m'  tud  tUn 
at  Te«rv<nVMfr«t,  i  if  viuMit^  4  V'yyif,       raifnt  vw>  ipWr 

rb  Emju,  At  S(Ki|v  SiMvv  ^hfXVt,  Si)  Irfw  Sit^Mnf, 
nuTorSii^r  wtplpoko¥txM,Xyan^Tpmt*9iu»Tyipto¥*ijt6¥m.  Of. 
PAodo,  32  B,  Mid  Dieli.  in  reterenoe  to  Phllobuie,  frif .  14  and 
15.  The  body  la  ■ooordiDfly  the  grave  or  prison-bouie  ot  the 
•on],  whi(^  In  iti  preeent  lUe  li  in  a  itate  analogous  to  death. 
It  Is  therefore  the  aim  oi  the  Orphios  xx^tfiu'  ^UXiors  im^ 
TOY  nifMTttt  •^V}(^^'  tcmL  i$iomi  ainim  MT  aitim  wmMj*** 
tpntml  n  m1  A^effMu  (J%sd9, 67  0 ; 
of.  IHels  on  Heraolitus,  faag.  lU). 

(2)  Pythetgoreanitm.^iik  regard  to  the  process 
by  whidi  such  ideas,  so  alien,  apparentiy,  to  the 
natural  temperament  of  the  Greeks,  as  of  mankind 
in  general,  gained  a  fcoting  in  Greek  tbon^t,  the 
reaaer  may  oonsult  the  art.  Asceticism  (Greek). 
It  will  be  Buffioiait  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  ideas  in  qnestion,  wholly  un-Hellenic  as  they 
may  appear,  exerted  a  profound  inflnence  upon 
many  Greek  philosophers,  and  even,  as  we  may 
infer  from  what  has  been  said  (above,  p.  81), 
upon  early  thinkers  like  I^hagoras  and  his 
disciples.  Definite  evidenoe  oi  this  influence,  it  is 
true,  first  emerges  in  the  case  of  Philolaos  (c.  440 
B.C.),  who,  in  referring  to  the  Orphics,  writes  as 
follows  :  fiaprvpiopriu  Jit  ml  ol  roXaiol  BttiKbyei  re  koX 
ItAprtiit  in  iiA  ru>of  rt/MDpfat  &  ypvxi^  rif  ffd/tan  nWfcv- 
KTM  xal  KaSiwtp  iw  cdiftan  To&rtfi  Wfarrot  {fng.  14 ; 
cf.  the  psasages  given  by  Diels  in  otmnexion  with 
frags.  14  and  16).  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  Archytas(c.  400-360  B.O.}  making 
allusion  to  the  battie  against  sensual  pleasure 
(i^3or4,  the  voluptas  corporia  of  Cicero)  (ci.  Diels, 
frag*  L       SOft),  which  the  early  Pytbagoreaiui 
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T^^arded  as  the  worst  of  plagoM,  impediiiff  the 
ami  in  its  endeaToan  to  reaw  its  oelestial  home, 
and  oanBing  it  to  forget  its  faigh  desoent.* 

That  Empedooles  ukewiae  ndd  a  dmilar  thetny 
of  Uie  relation  between  body  and  boqI  may  be 
inferred  from  what  is  said  in  AscBTICISH  (Greek) 
(above,  pp.  81^  82")  regarding  his  indebtedness  to 
Orphiion  and  Fythagoreanism.  Direct  reference 
to  the  point,  howerer,  is  found  only  in  a  single 
fragment  of  his  writings  (ISMI,  el  Diels) :  npxSiw 
dXXAYTwn  re/K0TAXawn  X^^^^p*.  We  may  well  sup- 
pose that  similar  views  were  oherished  by  several 
other  thinkers  and  poets  who  were  more  or  less 
influenoed  by  Orphio  or  Pythagorean  doctrines. 
This  was  oertainty  the  case  with  Phereoydes  of 
8yros.t  In  Beraolitus  also  (frag.  4.  96)  we  may 
tnce  a  eertam  disparaAement  of  the  body,  thougn 
he  does  not,  like  Uie '  theologians,*  rward  body  end 
soul  as  antsgonistio  to  e&cn  other,  but  rather  as 
snbsiBting  in  a  state  of  ocnutant  interchange  (frag. 
86;  cf.  76,  77).  Adnmbrations  of  this  idea  are 
also  fonnd  in  Pindar  (frag.  131,  BOokh). 

(3)  Plato,— 1\,  was  a  matter  of  vast  signifiosnoe, 
however,  that  the  cardinal  ideas  of  the  Ondiie- 
Pythagorean  schools  should  have  been  assimi- 
lated by  Plato,  and  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  his 
philosophy.  The  way  in  which  the  founder  of 
western  idealism  interpreted  the  relation  of  the 
human  body  to  the  imperishable  soul  is  known  to 
every  reader  of  the  PKmdo.  As  we  have  already 
^ven,  in  the  art.  AscEnciSM  (Greek),  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  the  leading  ideas  in  Plato's  system  of 
philosophical  and  theological  thought,  we  confine 
ourselves  here  to  the  most  indispensable  point*. 

The  human  soul  oooopies  a  peculiar  position 
between  the  sensible  and  the  supersensible  world. 
Though  itself  uncreated,  of^  Divine  (oigin,  it 
is  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  becoming.  It  does  not 
rank  as  an  Idea,  but  is  at  best  *  most  like '  one, 
participating  in  the  Idea  of  Ufa.  In  the  pre- 
mundaae  existence  of  tiie  soul,  while  dwdiing 
amongst  gods  and  spirits  like  itself,  it  has  beheld 
the  '  super-oelestial  realm,'  and  the  world  of  real 
being,  but  in  consequence  of  a  decline  in  its 
cogmtive  faculty,  and  an  esoendancy  in  its 
impulses  of  desire,  it  has  been  drawn  down  to  the 
earth,  and  has  fallen  into  eraporeality.^  Parti- 
onlars  will  be  found  in  the  famoos  all^jory  in 
Phadrvi.  S46  BIT.  Bat  although  body  and  soul 
are  fundamentally  disparate  in  character,  the 
body  and  its  impolses  exert  a  strong  and  perBdstent 
pressure  upon  the  immortal  sojourner  within.  By 
the  time  when  the  soul  enters  upon  its  earthly  life, 
it  has  comidetely  forgotten  its  pre-existenee  and 

•  Of.  DMf,  FroQ.*  1.  ttS,  tOfl.,  880,  M  ff..  12  IT.  -Spri»LuJ 
plMwon,  br  Utn  writert  treqTMntlr  apoken  of  m*  c^^uo'^'r^, 
to  disUnsiitth  it  from  qMnul  ]»m«um,  «u  vvhf'ni«iic]y  Hv- 
podistM,tiot«i^b7tlM«dbmiitocdftrigkllTclii&liRUH^  uthTo- 
pokify,  btttsbobxttMOrnlotuKltbeBtoloi.  The  ItMlj- t.di^ 
iba  aouroe  <tf  jdcMara,  w«  dad  Xenophon  (Jf^^rnA.  i  ^,  ^ 
iuirtiii;  upon  the  neoeidtj'  of  oonatuit  azeiidie  Id  inufrpcxrvM. 
On  the  other  buid,  ArirtJppue,  tbe  founder  ot  the  CyreTmfo 
•ohool,  deolftred  seneul  pleuoro  to  be  «  wotA,  tiicfajg^  with 
oertkin  qnaUflcatloiu  (Diog.  lAert  IL  90;  feller,  n.  !.  KTMitT.). 
The  high  valoe  eecribed  Bpiaanu  not  merely  to  pleasure  In 
gaenJ,  bat  eren— in  epiteof  kD  biiMTlnffcLiiwu— 1«  botlily 
gntttflcatton,  u  the  aouroe  of  h&ppineaa,  ii  teOlBfljr  ehawa  In 
naga  87. 70,  iOB  fUeener).  His  iundpohit  is  Ikr  tswrnd  from 
tliw  (rf  Plato,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  Foaktaotas  In  par- 
tlonlar  ao  TtgOKMialy  analled  hie  doctrine. 

t  Diela,  fttv.a  n.  i.G06LNo.6;  see  alao  Oompei^  L  n  f . 

t  lis  antnuMe  into  tbe  bodr  la  tbe  reaolt  of  an  'utelleotnal 
tao' ;  for,  aooording  to  Plato'a  original  view  Ad  the  Phadna), 
tbe  Bonl,  eren  In  Ita  pre-mondane  atate,  had  ttiree  ,  not 

only  the  AmMcmcdv,  bat  alao  the  $»tiatiiH  and  the  jntfvftwru^, 
of  which  the  laat  two  cnunp  tbe  Oiat,  and,  etUI  r.»ng4ng  to 
the  aoul  after  death,  are  tbe  oauae  of  ita  attachment  to  the 
world  of  aenae  and  ita  tendenor  to  farther  incarnation  (PAtedo). 
On  the  other  band,  aooording  to  tbe  Z'inueut— a  mooh  later 
work — the  entianoe  of  the  aool  Into  the  materia]  realm  takea 
niaoe  In  portaanoe  of  tbe  IMTlne  order,  being  dealgned  to 
anlmats  t£a  worid  of  the  ritfUe.  On  thfa  interprata&on  the 
two  Intarlor  ciyadtiasof  th«  tonl  aitaa  oatid  its  tralon  with 
thabodr.  wtaaagafatttVFaaiainrwtthtbalattaratdMth. 


the  world  of  Ideas  in  which  it  formerly  lived.  Ita 
knowledge  of  truth  is  now  impeded  by  the  illosoiy 
impressions  of  sense-peroeption,  while  the  bo^, 
by  means  of  its  impnlaei,  and  tbe  defies  and 
usections  to  which  they  give  rise,  wields  a  most 
dangerous  influence  over  the  sonl,  deranging  ita 
capacity  for  thought,  and  wholly  perverting  ita 
judgment  iwarding  the  tme  good. 

Of.  Plutdo,  e.g.  9i£,  eapedaUf  08  B-D:  .  .  .  .  <mc  Iv 

«Tmu  iA  AAqMr.  fivp^M  iihiyifi  ^jur  i^x*^Uit  wmfix*^  *^  r»ji« 
ttA  tV  itraytai**  tpo^ifar*   In  M      nm  vim  wponiv^w, 

m1  t^fimr  nu  •JmAmi'  vaiTeAMwr  cat  ^yy'ei  ^j— ~'  Tin r y  ^ 

«tJ««i(  mu  aixM  «vUf  aXA*  wmptxK  f  ^mpm.  ul  mi  iWf— 
iwi0¥pU*iL,    tiA  yifi        tiM-  xnMTwf  Ktijev  ripttt  mi  wUbftmt 

ieUTitoiw  ti  n4^1*pmm^\.*.X.  0L8SB-D. 

Irrationality,  fierce  passions,  grave  disoiden  of 
the  sonl,  may  in  fact  prooeed  from  the  body  or 
from  the  conditions  tnat  at  anr  time  prevail 
therein  (cf.  especially  Tvaumu,  86  B£).  In  sober 
truth,  the  body  is  tiie  source  ot  all  that  harms  the 
sooL  For  aluiongh  evil  may  be  the  soul's  own 
act,  she  wonld  have  no  promptings  to  evil-doing 
were  she  not  imprisoned  m  the  body  (cf.  Zeller,  n. 
i.  871).  Every  misfortune,  every  guilty  deed  in 
humsn  life,  emanates  in  the  last  resort  from  the 
latter.  As  a  result  of  her  union  with  the  body, 
the  sonl  herself  becomes  polluted,  snd,  in  fart, 
nnless  she  resists  the  propensities  of  the  flesh, 
she  may  even  assume  a  jvari- bodily  character 
(rwfiaroiiMt,  ef.  Phado^  83  D),  inst  as  the  sea-god 
GlaoooB  was  deformed  br  wrack  snd  shells  to  uie 
point  of  nnreoognisabifity.  In  this  way  the 
majoritT  of  mankind  are  drawn  aside  from  their 
true  ena  in  life.  For  the  fall  into  the  corporeal  state 
lays  upon  the  soul  tite  task— in  reali^  her  only 
task— of  purging  herself  as  effectuslly  as  possible, 
even  in  Uus  life,  from  the  eontaminatiuk  indoeed 
by  her  connexion  with  the  body  {Phado,  67  C  D), 
by  overcoming  and  keeping  permanent^  in  sub- 
jection not  afone  the  impulses  of  sense,  but  all 
appetites  and  affections  whatever:  she  most,  in 
a  word,  strive  after  an  inward  deliveranoe  from 
the  world  of  tiie  flesh  and  the  senses.  Only  so 
does  she  beoMne  free  to  aoply  herself  to  those  im- 
perishable treasnxee  bende  whidi  tlie  vUble 
world  dwindles  to  nothingness;  only  so  ou  tiie 
sonl  yield  herself  to  that  philoeophy  ndUdi,  by 
means  of  dialectic  and  in  virtue  of  her  'raninis* 
oenoe  *  of  things  aforetime  seen,  develope  bar  Realty 
of  cogniring  the  sphere  of  true  being,  of  the  Ideas, 
so  leading  ur  into  the  lig^  way  toWiirda  her  pn^mr 
home  and  at  last  to  God  Himself. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  doctrine  of  Plato  a  haidi 
and  rigid  dualism  i  here,  the  world  illnsioB  and 
illnsiTe  values,  beneath  which  nothing  permanent 
exists ;  and  there,  the  goods  which  never  fade  away, 
and  which  etmstitoto  the  whole  aim  and  object  of 
philoeophy.  This  dualism  was,  it  is  tnie,M>mewliat 
mitigated  in  Katt^s  later  life  (see  above,  p.  8^), 
bat  again  and  again  in  innumerable  passages  of 
his  works,  even  in  the  Timaut,  where  its  presence 
involves  a  flagrant  inconsistency,  it  breaks  forth 
in  triumph. 

The  speculations  of  Plato,  aided  as  they  were 
by  the  moomparable  literary  craftsmanship  with 
which  he  gave  them  expression,  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  subsequent  thought.  His  dualism, 
and  in  particular  his  view  of  the  body  as  tiie 
ultimate  root  of  all,  or  at  least  of  innnmeraUe, 
evils  in  human  life,  as  an  enemv  against  which 
the  sonl  most  fight,  and  as  an  unclean  and  defiling 
thing  from  whi^  she  must  rid  herself  as  bood  and 
as  tnoroughly  as  possible,  produced  a  profoond 
eflfoct  even  upcm  such  of  tiie  ancient  thmkera  aa 
did  not  accept  the  Orphio-Pythagorean-Platonio 
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doeteine  of  the  aonl.  We  mfty  also  veotiire  to 
amtime,  notwithBtanding  the  absence  of  positive 
teetimoDT,  that  a  theory  regarding  body  and  soul 
akin  to  tciat  of  Plato  prevailed  in  the  Old  Academy. 
It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  such  a  view  was 
held  by  Xcnoorates  (bag.  20  H ),  as  well  as  by  Philip 
of  Opos  and  Heracleides  Ponticns,  and  probably 
even  by  Aristotle  in  his  earlier  years. 

(4)  Arittotle. — ^With  riper  experience,  however, 
Aristotle  abandoned  his  master's  dnalistic  stand- 
point, save  in  regard  to  one  i^rartant  featnre, 
and  adraaoed  to  an  entirely  different  oonoeption 
ot  ttie  Telation  between  body  and  eonl,  a  ccmception 
which  stands  in  the  doswt  connexion  with  his 
metaphvBioal  teaching  about  the  relationa  of  matter 
{tfht)  and  form  (cUot),  of  potendality  {Stwaiut)  and 
aotwiity  {Mp^ia,  ifrtKix'"'-)-  Hero  we  come  upon 
the  pregnant  idea  of  the  *  organie,'  which  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  fonnnlat&  Anopfeotissaid  to  be 
organic  whra  its  paxts  aie  'instrnments*  {tfrftma) 
for  the  realization  of  the  end  for  which  the  nature 
of  the  object  as  a  whole  Is  designed.  A  whole  of 
this  character,  however,  is  manueetly  framed  with 
a  view  to  life  or  animation,  and  aoocndingl;^  the 
oi^auic  and  the  animate  are  bat  different  designa- 
tianfl  for  the  same  thing.  The  homan  body,  as 
indeed  the  body  of  any  iifor,  attains  its  tealiation 
only  in  virtue  of  the  BonL  The  sonl  is  the  ttSoi 
(the  principle  M  fmrm  wwking  from  within  oot- 
wards)  rii/uLm  ^twuroO  fw^j^  Ivorrot  iwifitt  (de 
Anima^  iL  1.  412A,  SOfil).  The  'end'  of  the 
body  is  the  sonl,  wbioh  realizee  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  realizes  life,  in  the  body  and  its  organs 
id«Partilm»AnimatiMmti.6.MiB,14t[.).  Apart 
tromthewHiltiielKi^isbataoupw.  It  is  there- 
fore the  enteleohy  of  we  body  .  .  .  9iT^9Qt»ii9TtW 
^cX^CM  iftxfff  a''^  Viifiarii  rwot,  ml  ^  ro&ro 
jcaXdf  infKa/tftitvwrv  ioKet  /t^'  dMu  ftifMTot  e&at 
u.^«  ffUpdnli  4fvx^iiUAn.iL2.4UA,  US.);  cf. 
U.  4.  415  B,  7>  tirri  it  4  fvxf)  tvO  S^drroi  rti/MTot  atrta 
Kal  Bcpdy  and  loiil  in  a  living  man  may  well 

be  dfiztingniahed  as  concepts,  bat  they  cannot  be 
dissodatM  in  actual  fact.  The  two  form  an 
inseparable  synthesis,  like  the  material  and  the 
form  of  a  ball  of  wax,  or  like  the  eye  and  the  sense 
of  si^t.  In  the  words  of  Encken,  *  the  sonl  forms 
with  the  body  a  single  life-process.'  When  man 
dies,  his  bod^  is  depnved  of  its  fancticm  as  a  par- 
ponve  mgaaism.* 

The  idea  of  a  dlnonanee  between  body  and  aoal, 
as  propounded  by  tbm  tiieologians  and  Plato,  is 
therefore  qoite  foreign  to  the  jdiiloHophy  of 
Aristotle.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  regards  the 
coOi,  the  thinking  spirit,  as  oomine  from  without 
(tf^iiffy)  to  the  'soul,'  to  that  life-giving  power 
whidi  eontrols  and  otoditifms  the  organism,  and 
oombines  within  itself  the  physinil  and  the 
psyeldcal ;  and  here  no  doubt  we  oome  npon  an 
InoonusteuCT  in  the  Aristotelian  psychology,  a 
residue  of  theological  and  Platonic  speculation. 
Nevertheless  there  is  for  Aristotle  no  opposition 
between  tlie  iwOt  and  &e  living  body,  so  uiat  the 
presenoe  ^  the  former  oonstitiitet  no  md  in  homan 
Ufe  relative  to  the  body.t 

(6)  ^oieum.— Among  the  earlier  Stoics,  not- 

*  Ibe  telM>log1(»l  point  of  vtew  WM  flrst  applied  to  Uw  homaii 
body  bj  Diogene*  of  Aixdloi^  throogfa  the  Inflnenoe  <rf  Anaxa- 
■OTH.  It  la  eet  forth  ui  popolar  form  hj  SoormtM  in  Xenophon, 
Memonb,  L  4.  SIT.,  and  in  »  tnilv  tolentiflo  etyle  bj  ArtnoUe, 
4.g.  in  d*  PartOv  ^nunoUunO*- 10.  OSSA,  Seff.,  W  A.  7S. 
Popnlar  views  r^rdin;  It  re-m>p«ar  attar  the  midwe  period  of 
Stoioiem;  cf.  Gioero,  NaL  Daonim,  li.  184-lM. 

t  Am  regard!  Arlitotle'a  T^yiloloff;,  which  we  cannot  deal 
with  here,  It  may  be  noted  ihst  he  regarded  the  Mtlvity  of  the 
•ool  as  btti^  oonneoted  with  the  natoral  beat  ol  the  body,  thli 
beat  being  combined  with  the  blood  u  the  animating  bre»tb  or 
wtm/ua,  Ariatotla  placed  the  oentr*]  organ  of  peycoloal  Ule  in 
the  neart,  whQe  AlcnuBon,  Democritoe,  and  IHogenea  of  Apol- 
lonia,  like  Plato,  had  tdenMed  it  Willi  BMbtrfn.  ]3wlnllaaDoa 
of  Arirtotleknigprevallwl  to  k«qi  ths  aHltar  and  oomot  view 
In  the  backgronno. 


withstanding  their  monism,  we  find  a  certain  lean- 
ing towards  the  dnalistic  theory  of  body  and  soul. 
A  characteristic  utterance  is  that  of  Cleanthes 
{Stoicor.  VUer.  Fr.  L  fr.  529  [Amim]),  who  speaks 
of  man  as  a  frail  and  fleeting  thing,  needing  help 
at  evety  turn 

caMnp  Tpo*^  ol  9ttwmi9uArm¥  «al  twt  oAAift  >e8^  pJjiawt 
waif  ^lUpMy  tmiffukv  iMMOwvm  a«l  ct  ft)|  ro^x^M^  I^e*^ 
im^yevmc- 

The  trol^  decisive  step,  however,  was  first  taken 
1^  Poridonias  {first  lialf  of  the  1st  cent.  B.a),  the 
second  leader  of  Middle  Stoicism,  upon  whom  the 
influence  of  Plato  is  once  more  dearly  marked  (ef. 
p.  86*).  He  holds  that  the  body,  tluitfii«<iftf  euro  *e< 
Jtnida,  reeeptandit  tantum  doit  habilit,  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  heaven-bom  soul,  pining  in  herpruon- 
house  for  her  ethereal  home.  To  deliver  the  soul  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  body  eren^in  tMs  life,  to 
shon  as  the  pestilence  the  lusts  and  appetites  tJiat 
originate  in.  the  body— this  is  the  paramount  task 
of  mankind.  The  body  acts  as  a  dog  upon  tlie 
Divine  capacity  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
spirit,  which,  however,  escapes  its  bonds  and  wins 
an  ampler  insight  in  dreams,  when  the  body  lies 
asleep  as  if  dead,  as  also  in  ecstasyt  when  the  sonl 
forsakes  the  body,  but  fnllv  and  finally  in  death 
itself.  At  death  the  soul  of  the  wise,  no  longer  in 
thrall  to  the  sensaoits,  will  soar  to  the  celestial 
sphere,  and  will  gain  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  causes  of  all  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sonl  of  one  who  has  given  a  loose  redn  to 
the  lusts  of  the  body  must  after  death  long  pursue 
a  wuidering  course,  and  most  undergo  manifold 
pains  and  porgings.  But  the  sonl'a  oonfliet  with 
'this  flesh*^  is  protracted  and  sore,  and  calls  for 
nnfla^King  effoix.t 

The  Platonic  mysticism  of  Poeidonios  wrought 
with  great  effect  upon  Cicero,  and  with  greater 
still  npon  Seneca.  But  althoneh  the  writugs  of 
Seneca  frequently  reflect  the  dualistic  theory  of 
FosidoBins,  from  whom  in  fact  lie  brarows  freely 
in  unmbeness  passaffee,  his  own  view  difiers  m 
some  degree  from  tnat  of  the  Greek  thinker. 
Seneca's  thetoy  probably  finds  its  best  expreezioa 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  letter  to  LudBus : 

'  ntteor  insitam  eaee  noble  oorporie  noatri  caritaten.  ndeor 
noa  hnina  gerere  tatebun.  Hon  jugo  IndoIgMidnm  DU :  Mrvt* 
ttdom  nego.  Multia  anim  aerrlat  qnl  oorpofl  iuiiH»  qui  pm 
IDo  nlmlmn  timet,  qui  ad  iUud  omnia  referb  8to  gmn  noa 
debemoa  non  tamquam  invpter  ooipm  viTen  debaamtu,  aed 
tamqoam  non  poanmua  Mne  ooipore.  Holns  noa  nfmlni  amor 
Umoriboi  ioQiuetat,  aolUcitadimbna  onerat,  contamellis  oblolt. 
Honeetnm  el  vile  eat,  cut  oorpns  nimia  carom  eat.  Agatnr  tixu 
dUlgentiMime  oora,  ita  tamsn,  nt  cmn  axiget  ratio,  cum  dignltaa, 
cum  fidae,  mfttendam  in  Ignea  ait.'  Of.  ICp.  78. 10 ;  180. 14-18. 

There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  deprecia- 
tion and  contempt  with  which  the  human  body  is 
regarded  1^  Epictetns,  whose  views  of  mankind 
in  geneural,  notwithstanding  his  Stoio  principles, 
reveal  a  strong  tin^  of  duaUsm.  Over  and  over 
again  the  DitMrtattom  reveal  a  curious  scorn  of 
the  body,  and,  in  fact,  as  we  might  expect,  from 
the  influence  of  Cynicism  upon  Epictetns,  he  often 
gives  a  crudely  Cynic  expression  to  the  ideas  pro- 
mulgated hy  Plato  and  Posidonins.  A  telling 
instance  of  this  is  fonnd  in  frag.  23.  The  body  is 
"biy  ni^nre  dead,  mere  day  and  filth ;  irretrievably 
abandoned  to  innumerable  vicissitudes,  to  all, 
indeed,  that  happens  to  be  'stronger';  it  is  a 
hindrance  to  our  independence  of  the  external ;  it 
does  not  belong  to  us,  Irat  is  an  dXX^pwr.   Man  is 

*  So  Seneoa  (Sp.  0£,  110}  rendera  the  Greek  a  word 
which  aeems  to  hare  been  applied  to  the  body  In  a  dfaparaglng 
aeiue  flret  of  aU  by  the  Orphica  (of.  Empedoolea,  triu.  126: 
WiUmowita  on  Earipid.  H^rakL  1209^  xbia  naage  u  next 
found  aporadically  among  the  Tragedians ;  alao  in  Plato  and 
Flatonwnir  thlnkera. 

t  Ooero.  Tute.  QuisM.  L  88,  i4, 110,  iU  Ug.  L  00,  da  ZKv.  i., 
d*  Rep.  tL  ;  Tirgll,  Aeti.  rL  TMIT.fon  thia  aeeNorden);  Seneca, 
Bp.  «6.  lejc. ;  K.  110;  lOL  SSff.,  Qiwaat.  Sat.  L  8f.,  ill.  18, 
od  Mare.  23  S. ;  Oalen,  d*  Pima.         at  PlaL  t.  MB  t.  Oluller). 
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*a  BOol  oaxryiag  a  corpse.'  To  the  win  man, 
indeed,  his  body  is  of  no  concern.*  AboT«  all, 
the  body  u  a  pennanenfe  obstacle  to  happiitesB, 
since  it  stands  in  the  wi^  of  rirtne,  which  is  In 
TCHiiity  the  only  good.  Something  more  than  the 
inflnenoe  of  Plato  or  Poeidonios,  or  of  the  Stoa,  Is 
required  to  explain  such  hatred  of,  and  disdain  for, 
the  body  as  tre  find  in  Epictetns ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  bis  experiences  with  his  own  decrepit  frame 
mar  have  eiTen  some  Inttemess  to  his  sentiments. 

To  the  nigh-Boaled  Marcus  Anrelius  likewise, 
though,  like  Epictetus,  be  was  a  professed  adherent 
of  Stoicism,  there  exiata  a  keen  antagonism  betweoi 
body  and  bouI,  and  he  too  speaks  repeatedly  of  the 
body  in  tones  of  passionate  sconu  He  reprobates 
it  especially  as  the  sonroe  of  carnal  appetite,  and 
as  tendbig  to  inveigle  the  soul.  He  welcomes 
deatii  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  soul, 
wlwtiier  she  then  'Is  dispersed/  at  becomes 
extiiict,  or  is  re-absorbed  into  the  universal  soul, 
is  at  least  r^eased  from  the  body  (Stioh,  71,  4ff.). 
A  markedly  dnalistic  tendency  appears  also  in  his 
seneral  views  regarding  man,  though  he  rejects  the 
Deli^  in  a  continned  personal  existence  after  death. 

(ft)  Ifeo-JPythagorwnitm  and  NnhFlatonim. — 
Attother  endenoe  <tf  the  perristent  Infloenoe  of 
Foddoiins,  and  thnmrii  lilm  of  Plato,  npon  a  later 
age  is  to  be  seen  in  Neo-Fythagoreamsm,  which 
beoame  widelv  diffused  throughout  the  ancient 
world,  especially  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  has  already  been  shown  {above,  p.  86)  how 
in  this  school  the  Orphio-Pythagorean-Platonio 
oonoeptton  of  the  body  as  the  prison  of  the  sonl, 
otnqomed  with  the  nonon  of  matter  as  (he  eanse  of 
all  «nl,  was  resuscitated  in  intensified  form. 
Similarly,  as  regards  Neo-Flatonism  (Plotinns), 
we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  given  on 
former  pages  (86^  87'),  merely  supplementing  it 
here  with  an  instructive  passage  regajning  mankind 
from  Ennead$y  47. 10  K : 

vwip  nin        tviow  Si  f^iMv  ri,  v5^-  htTik^  Sftpmni 

J 7)  Popular  idea*. — Popular  notions  about  the 
litious  of  body  and  soul,  and  about  the  nature 
and  fanctims  of  both — such  ideas,  nam^y,  as 
aotoally  took  shape  amon^  eUwea  of  GreeC  and 
Roman  society  outside  the  influence  of  philosophy 
and  theology — ^were  practically  identical  with  those 
of  Homer,  according  to  whose  simple  and  unschooled 
bought  the  living  man  forms  an  undivided  unity  of 
matter  and  spirit.  It  was  only  in  a  later  that, 
among  the  Komans  in  particular,  wider  circlee  of 
society,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  came  to  be 
infected  with  Epicurean  and  materialistic  views, 
holding  that  the  soul,  being  but  a  more  subtle 
matter  diffosed  through  the  body,  and  forming  the 
incorporating  principle  of  life,  perishes  with  the 
material  frame.  The  harshly  dnalistio  theory  of 
human  life,  however,  allied  with  the  conviction 
that  the  body  is  a  Uiing  impure  and  obnoxious, — as 
enunciated  1^  Plato  and  Posidoniua,  by  Seneca  and 
Plotinus, — lud  a  potmit  influence  npon  ancient,  and 
thence  upon  medueval,  Christianity,  and  indeed  its 
effecta  persist  even  to  the  present  day. 

iJTSiiATUu.— For  I ;  NEgeliDsch,  Hoaur.  TheoL  (Surtm- 
bene  ISM);  Siebsck,  Ofch.  d.  Ptv^oL  (Qotltft,  laso),!.  ISff. ; 
ZcOar,  PhU.  d.  Griteh.  L»  (Lttlpiig,  18»2) ;  Rohda,  Pty<Mi  (VnA.- 
borgL  B.J8Wi),L:  Gompfln,»f-.  Dmkif*(ljiv^,  1903)1  Id. 

For  a:  Rohds,  op.  ett.  il. ;  Gomperx,  oft  L  71L,  lOSf. ; 
ZeUer,  op.  ett.  LiBOff.,  VL  l<(}SSSt,  U.  »am\  III  2«(1903); 
Wnndelbuid,  OmcK.  d.  ottm  P&Oof.s  (Uuniota,  18HX  164 IL, 
Gtek.  (L  PAOo*.*  (Tabingen,  1003}  UlL,  188,  Piaton*  (Btatt- 
gftrt,  lOOe)  124  S. ;  Eucken,  LtAmtanMhawaagm  i,  tiroMen 
3taiiU«  (uripils;  1904),  81 S.,  H ;  Hslnss,  XMwSrato  (Upds. 

Sl^Mk^  ^rMoMM  (Stnttgut,  UOQ);  Sc^bsW.  Pm».  0. 


'  For  tlie  ikke  of  om'a  fellow-mftti,  howerw,  and  on  groanda 
ol  rood  taatc,  bodily  oloanlineaa^  In  oontraat  to  th«  alorudliwaa 
ot  Qw  Qynio,  ia  nrgaotlr  lariated  upon  0t.  11.  lta.y. 


mmt.  Stoa  (Barlln,  1S»)  US,  276,  400S. ;  Wendland,  JTia 
Mltn.-fiim.  Kvlhir  fa  Arm  BetMtwigm  su  Jtubntum  «. 
CkrittmUwm  CtttUncen,  1907),  84ff. :  Cotskh.  de  PooidtmU 

(IW);  AbdC  OrpUas  Oeipalc.  1886):  Hicka.^rittotb'a  'do 
Anima'  (Ouab.  U07);  fyietm  Diuortatiotut,  ed.  H.  SchaoU 
(Ldpiir,  ISOB) :  £p6>Mf  AmdMhAMn  dor  JTcral,  ed.  W.  Owdla 
VeaOSOO);  Mark  AttnL,  ad.  ttteb*  (Lelprig.  190^;  Ptottmi 
^  •ra.sd.A.KlnbhoffCLdp^bUSQ).     „  ^ 

W.  Cafellb. 
BODY  (Helmw).— To  the  Hebrew,  man  was  a 
unity.  '  Man's  bodv  was  of  the  dus^  whilst  the 
breath  of  God  was  tne  principle  of  life  within  him ; 
but  man  himanlf  was  the  single  product  of  these  two 
factors'  (F.  C,  Porter,  *The  Ye^jer  Hara'  in  YaU 
Bibt.  and  Sem.  Stwliet,  1901,  pp.  91-166).  Jewish 
theoI<M7  never  seriously  admitted  a  dualism.  Even 
when  it  adopted  the  doctrine  of  tJie  '  two  impulses,* 
the  good  and  the  evil  yeiaer  (nr),  the  good  impulse 
did  not  inhere  in  the  sonl,  the  bad  m  the  bod;^. 
*  The  parallel  between  St  Paul's  contrast  of  spirit 
and  fle^,  and  the  Rabbinic  contrast  of  the  gooa  and 
evil  impulses,  is  remote  and  insignificant'  {ib.). 

The  same  Mmoeption  of  uni^  is  expressed  in 
many  ways.  'Three  partners  there  are  in  the 
formation  of  man:  God,  fatiie^  mother'  (Bab. 
Jfiddah,  91a).  Even  more  significant  is  the  well- 
known  Datable  of  the  Blind  and  Lame : 

•  Ahonuui  Uiw  had  a  bMnttful  guden.ln  wtaUi  wm  aoma 
fliw  early  flgaHa  aet  In  It  two  watohmen,  one  laoM  sad  tba 
other  blind.  Bold  tba  Uma  man  to  the  blind,  "  I  aea  aome  fine 
fln,  oany  me  on  yotir  ahouldara  aod  wa  will  gat  tba  trnil  and 
•atn."  After  a  uma  tba  owner  ot  tba  mrden  oame  and  aaked 
attar  hla  flm.  The  lame  man  proteated  that  he  ooald  not  walk, 
the  blind  Biat  be  oodM  not  aee.  SothamaatarpatttM  lama 
man  on  tba  Mind  man'a  back  and  tndgad  than  ftgettsc.  Bo 
Ood  brii«a  tba  aonl  and  ouU  It  In  tba  body  (after  daathj  and 
JadgeattaemtogaCbar'(AinA.ftla-«X  ,   .         .  . 

Body  and  soul  thus  form  one  whole,  and  the 
persistence  in  later  Jewish  thoo^t  of  the  belief  in 
the  bodily  resnrrection  was  in  part,  at  least,  due 
to  the  impossiUtity  of  separating  body  and  sonl, 
even  in  the  aspect  of  immortality. 

The  wondertul  structure  of  the  body,  its  delicate 
adaptetiona  to  ends,  was  the  subject  of  admiration 
as  an  expression  of  the  Divine  wisdom.  This  finds 
ite  analogue  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Synagogue  in  a 
remarkaUe  benediction,  iraioh  is  redted  daify  in 
the  morning  prayers,  and  is  repeated  after  the 
normal  functions  of  the  body ; 

'Blemd  art  tboo,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  anfmae, 
^o  beat  lormed  man  In  wladom,  and  created  In  him  many 
orltloec  and  veaaala.  It  la  reraaled  and  known  before  tba  tbraae 
of  thy  glory,  that  If  one  of  theae  be  opened,  or  one  (rf  tboee  be 
oloaed,  It  would  be  Impoaaible  to  exiat  and  to  atand  belWe  tbee. 
Blemed  art  tboa,  0  Lord,  who  healeat all fladt  and  dcatwoa- 
drouslT '  (Slngv,  AvthoriMd  DaOv  ProforBook,  p.  4.  lbs 
benedlotion  ia  Talmodlo :  Bonk.  KiS). 

Though  tiie  Jews,  especially  frnn  tiie  Maoea- 
beun  period,  were  strongly  opposed  to  tlie  Greek 
games  and  culture  of  thelmdy,  and  felt  am  eqtedal 
aversion  to  nude  exposure,  they  had  a  keen  appreci- 
ation of  physical  oeauty,  not  only  in  women, 
but  in  men.  The  et&tnre  of  Judas  Maocabaens 
was  glorified,  and  the  beauty  of  various  BabUs  is 
specudly  recorded  (especially  Jobaaan  K  Nappa]^ 
Berak.  20a ;  cf.  EmU  O.  Hirsch's  remarks  in  JS 
iL  617).  la  the  mediaeval  Heb.  poetry  (imitat- 
ing the  language  of  the  Song  of  Songs)  there  is  at 
once  a  thorough-going  eulogy  of  female  bean^ 
and  an  application  of  sensuous  phraseology  to  the 
mvstic  relations  between  man  and  God. 

The  body  was  in  the  Bablnnic  view  originally  a 
shapeless  mass  {golem] ;  it  was  a-sexual,  or  rathw 
bi-sexual,  and  only  later  became  difiiarentiated 
(see  the  early  chapters  of  the  Midrash,  Oeturit 
Jtabba).  The  number  of  the  limbs  (or  bones)  was 
calculated  as  248,  and  of  nerves  (including  sinews 
and  even  blood-vessels)  366,  corresponding  to  the 
affirmative  and  negative  preoepte  of  the  Law 
(which  were  enumerated  as  613).  Adam's  dust 
was  ti^n  fnrai  all  quarters  of  the  globe  {Sank, 
38a),  to  express  the  unity  of  human  nature. 
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The  psoriaimi  of  food,  drink,  and  attiie  was 
regarded  as  a  religioiu  dnty  (Maimonides,  Misehne 
Tons,  ■  Dedth '  v. ).  Bodily  cleKulinesB  was  Bimilarly 
regarded;  and  as  part  of  the  'Law  of  Hotinees,* 
dietary  restrictions  and  ablutions  were  presoribed. 
From  tb«  middle  of  the  Snd  emt.  A.D.  hand- 
washing before  meals  became  goieraL  Washing 
in  the  early  morning  was  older.  Dnxing  ablntioiis 
piatistB  would  avert  their  eyes  from  their  own 
bodies.  The  bodily  secretions  were  not  im clean 
nntU  they  separated  from  the  body ;  in  the  latter 
case  ablation  was  rigidly  enforoed.  Special  com- 
mnnal  baths  have  alwa^  been  provided  in  Jewish 
eettiementa.  The  Bibhoal  ctmceptioiu  as  to  the 
defilement  eaoaed  by  dead  bodies  were  oontiDned  in 
later  Jadaism.  Bnt  the  great  btdk  of  the  early 
Rabbinio  laws  as  to  ritaal  parity  applied  cmly  to 
priests  or  to  Israelites  about  to  parti^wto  in 
Temple  rites.  Maimonides  aoms  np  the  Rabbinic 
rulings  as  follows  (ib.  '  Twnath  Okhelim'  zvL  9) : 

'  It  is  ponnitted  to  tnrj  am  to  tcndt  ma  uncloui  VHag,  Hid 
thereby  to  beoom»  anclMn.  FVw  Sortptare  oaXy  forbtdi  priesti 
and  Nft^tM  from  hteomlng  onolafta  itj  tooching  %  detd  oody : 
haooe  it  l>  Intorad  tluit  crarTbody  elia  nuty  beoonM  ddoImu). 
Aod  mn  ttM  priaate  and  Naiintaa  are  oaly  torbtdden  to  beeome 
wxdeaa  tbnwgfa  a  hvman  ooepta,  Emy  hnolite  ii  enJoinMl 
to  be  (dean  at  the  time  of  Out  ttKUnlM,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  aUe  to  enter  tbe  temple,  and  eat  holy  food  *  (Honteflore, 
BObtTt  XeotuTM,  1802,  p.  47S.  notai ;  Biiohlar,  Dtr  QatmiteU 
'Amiut'ant,  oha.  L-r.X 

Some  exalted  ideas  in  relation  to  the  body  and  its 
stature  and  jiroportion  were  derived  from  an  anthro- 
pconoi^hio  mte^retation  of  tbe  text  that  man  was 
made  in  the  ima^  of  God  (6n  I*').  Thebodilysign 
oi  the  eovenaat  is  diaenssed  nnder  Cxbcdmosioh. 

LiTBAnrsa.— Beildea  aooroea  already  noted,  m  L.  Lttw,  DU 
UbmualUr  In  dcr  ftld.  LiUratur,  1876 ;  M.7os«ph,  Jvdaim 
oBOrttd  and  Lift,  1903,  pt  set;  art. '  Body  in  Jewish  Theology,' 
In  S  ilL  E88.  I.  Abrahajib. 

BODY  (Hindn).— The  Sanskrit  terms  denoting 
the  varioos  parts  of  the  body  agree  remarkably  wit£ 
those  of  the  other  Arran  langaages— a  circnmstance 
which  renders  it  prooable  that  a  certain  knowledge 
of  anatomy  may  have  been  part  of  tbe  common 
heritage  of  Axyva  nations.  Their  aoqnsintanoe 
with  anatomy  wonld  seem  to  have  extended  to  tbe 
internal  organs,  snob  as  the  heart,  liver,  Inngs, 
Inle,  kidneys,  eto.  The  ancient  Hinda  sages  have 
improved  and  extended  this  traditional  knowledge. 
ThoSf  in  a  hymn  of  the  Atharvaveda  (x.  2)  on  the 
creabon  of  man,  which  is  sapposed  to  belong  to 
tiie  most  aneient  pmtion  of  that  venerable  oolJec- 
tion,  we  bare  a  oarefol  and  orderly  enumeration 
of  ^e  several  parts  of  the  skeleton.  The  hymn 
oonsiBts  of  a  senes  of  questions,  such  as  theae : 

Bj  iriiom  were  fixed  Uie  two  lieela  of  man?  By  whom  ma 
the  fleeh  oonitauotedT  Bf  wbou  the  two  ankle-bonee;  by 
vrtiom  tbe  Blander  digits  ;  by  whom  the  apertores ;  by  whom 
the  two  ieti  ol  long  bonea  in  the  mlddlaT  How  did  they  (the 
dtva*,  or  gods)  make  tbe  two  ankle-bonea  of  man  below,  and 
the  two  knee-caps  aboret  How  many  dnos,  and  irtio  among 
them,  oootribatad  to  boUd  up  the  btmes  <rf  the  breast  ana 
the  oartUagaa  of  tba  windpipe  of  man  t  How  many  disposed 
tbe  ribi  ol  tbe  two  breasts ;  who,  the  shoulder-UadM  t  Who 
pleroed  the  saren  apertures  in  uw  Itead:  tbe  two  ears,  two 
nostrils,  two  ens,  the  month  f  Whomr  tab  constracted  that 
brain  of  hl^  uie  brow,  Um  facial  bmw,  tba  otnnlum,  and  the 
■Inotnra  of  tbe  Jaws,  and,  having  dose  so,  asoanded  to  beaTsn— 
irim,  of  tba  many  d«ww,  wit  lier 

The  e<»npMitioB  of  this  Iiymn  is  ascribed  to  a 
certain  sage  called  Nftrftyai^,  the  same  to  whom  the 
flunoas  Bigvedio  hymn  (z.  90)  on  the  Bacrifioe  of 
man  (pwi^fuUkta)  la  attributed,  in  which  the  four 
claaBet  of  priests,  nobles,  husbandmen,  and  serfs 
ate  declared  to  have  apnmg  from  the  mouth,  arms, 
thighs,  and  feet  of  the  Primeval  Male,  or  original 
source  of  the  universe.  Some  ancient  menical 
formnke,  which  occur  in  some  of  the  earlieat  San- 
skrit tracts  on  medicine,  are  also  supposed  to  have 
been  proclaimed  by  this  N&rftyana. 

Descending  from  the  Vedas  to  thoae  early  pan- 
theistio  eompontions,  tbe  Upanifads,  we  meet,  in 


the  Oarbha  (or  £m&ryo}  Upanifod  with  an  in- 
toresting  description  of  the  constitution  and  growth 
of  the  human  body,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  the 
five  elements — earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and  space 
or  ether.  From  cohabitation,  a  small  compact 
mass  is  produced,  which,  within  a  month,  becomes 
a  woiid  Inmp  of  flesh.  The  head  is  formed  after 
two  months;  the  feet  are  developed  after  three 
mcmths ;  the  ankles,  belly,  and  thighs,  after  four 
mont^ ;  the  spine,  after  five ;  mouth,  nose,  and 
eyes,  after  six  months ;  the  soul  Ijiva)  entos  the 
foetus  in  the  seventh  month  ;  it  bedcnneB  altogetiier 
comidete  in  the  eighth  month. 

The  later  systems  oi  philosophy  aMioi  to  eaoh 
perscm  two  boaiea— an  exteriw  or  gross  bcxly  {ath&la- 
larira),  and  an  intorior  or  subtle  body  {a&kftna- 
iarira,  or  tihga-Sarira)  —  much  as  Pythagoras 
claimed  a  sabtle  ethereal  clotiiing  for  the  soul, 
apart  from  its  grosser  clothing  when  united  with 
the  body.  Indian  philosophers  had  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  subtle  body,  in  order  to  make  the 
prooem  of  migration  after  death  intelligible, 
acoordiuK  to  the  Indian  doctrine  of  metempay- 
choeis.  The  subtle  body  is  that  which  cleaves  to 
tiie  soul  in  its  migration  from  ezistonce  to  exiBt- 
ence.  According  to  the  Vedfinta  system,  this 
subtle  body  arises  from  the  so-called  updie^Aw  ('con- 
ditions'), and  consists  of  the  senses  of  the  body 
(deAendriyas),  both  perceptive  {bvddhindrij/aa]  and 
active  (karmandriyas),  and  oi  mind  {maruu), 
intellect  [buddhi),  sensation  {vedand),  implying 
beyond  itself  the  vifayaa,  m  objects  required 
for  sensation.  Its  physical  life  is  said  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  vital  spirit  {mukhj/a  prSi^),  and 
on  the  &veprdnas,  or  specialized  spirits.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Sfinkhya  system,  the  subtle  or  inner 
body,  which  is,  ot  course,  iuviaiUe,  is  formed 
of  eighteen  elements.  The  coarse  material  body 
oonaists  either  of  the  earth  only,  or  of  tiie  four 
or  five  coarse  elements,  and  is  made  up  of  six 
coverings — hair,  blood,  flesh,  sinews,  bonea,  and 
marrow.  In  some  systems,  each  organ  is  connected 
witii  its  own  peculiar  element,  tbe  nose  with  the 
earUi,  the  tongna  witii  water,  ete. 

Tbe  whole  subject  of  anatun/  is  txeated  at  great 
length  in  the  vast  mediea]  hteratnre  of  andent 
Incua.  The  Indian  theory  of  the  sketettw,  in 
particolar,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  three 
difierent  systems,  one  of  whichj  the  anatomical 
system  attributed  to  the  mythical  sage  Atreya, 
while  agreeing  in  tiie  main  with  tiie  statements 
guoted  above  uom  Uie  Atharvaveda,  is  also  found 
m  several  later  non-medical  Sanskrit  works,  not- 
ary in  the  celebrated  law-book  of  YfijQavalkra. 
In  Its  original  shape,  as  restored  \fy  the  researcnes 
of  Dr.  Hoernle,  this  ennmeration  of  human  bones 
seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  the  following  thirty 
items :— (1)  82  teeth  {danta) ;  (2)  82  sooketa  (ute- 
khaia)  of  tiie  teeth ;  (3)  ao  naols  {.nakha) ;  (4)  60 
phalanses  (attj^tUi)  ;  (S)  20  long  bcmee  ;  (6)  4  baaes 
of  the  long  bonea  ;  <7)  2  heels  ;  (8)  4  ankle-bones  j 
(9)  4  wrist-bones  1  (10)  4  bones  ot  the  fore-arms ; 
(11)  4  bones  of  the  legs;  (12)  2  knee-cape ;  (13)  2 
elbow-pans;  (14)  2  hollow  bones  of  the  thighs  ;  (IS) 
2  hollow  bones  of  the  arms ;  (16)  2  shoulder-blades ; 
(17)  2  collar-bones  ;  (18)  2  hip-blades :  (19)  1  pnUo 
bone ;  (20)  4S  back-twnes ;  (21)  14  bonea  <»  the 
breast ;  (SKict)  24  ribs ;  (226)  24  sockets  of  the  ribs  ; 
(22e)  24  tubercles  fitting  into  tlie  sockets  ;  (23)  15 
bones  of  tbe  neck  ;  (24)  1  windpipe  ;  (26)  2  palatal 
cavities  ;  (26)  1  lower  jaw-bone  or  chin ;  (27)  2 
basal  tie-bones  of  the  jaw ;  (28)  1  bone  oonatitutiiig 
nose,  prominences  of  the  cheeks,  and  brows  ;  (2^ 
2  temi^  I  (30)  4  cranial  pan-shaped  bones  :— 
total,  360.  Tbe  large  excess  of  this  number  over 
the  some  200  bones  in  tbe  adult  human  sk^eton, 
which  are  distinguished  1^  modem  anatomy,  is 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that»  besidea  indoding 
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tiie  teeth,  nails,  and  cartilages  in  the  category 
«f  bones,  the  Indian  sages  counted  prominent  parts 
of  bones,  such  as  are  now  known  as  prooeeses 
or  protuberaaoes,  as  if  they  were  separate  bones. 
Allowing  for  these  modifying  causes,  the  views  of 
the  early  Indian  anatomists  are  surprisingly  ac- 
curate, which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  tt^t  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  human  dis- 
section, allowing  bodies  to  decompose  in  a  river, 
and  taking  them  ont  after  decompoution  had  set 
in,  when  they  were  very  slowly  scrubbed  with 
a  whisk  made  of  grass-roots,  or  hur,  or  bamboo,  or 
bast,  and  every  [lart  of  the  body  examined,  as  it 
became  disclosed  in  the  process  of  scrubbing. 

Besides  the  bonee,  there  are  210  joints  (sandhi) 
in  the  body.  The  joints  of  the  extremities,  jaw, 
and  Tertebne  are  movable  (cAols);  all  the  rest 
■re  immovaUe  (atkira).  Then  are  900  ligaments 
(mdy»),  i.e,  idnews  and  nerves ;  SOO  muscles  {peH) ; 
700  veins  (nrA).  Besides  the  veins,  there  are  other 
Teasels  or  canals  called  tUtamani  and  trotas,  all  of 
which  proceed  from  the  navel,  which  resembles 
the  root  of  a  water-lily*  and  is  the  root  of  the 
TOSBOla  of  all  living  animals.  This  notim  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  appearanoe  of  the 
vessels  in  ^tir  fcetal  state.  There  are  six  prindpal 
limbs:  the  two  arms,  the  two  thighs,  the  head 
with  the  neck,  and  the  trunk  or  middle  portion. 
Attached  to  these  are  fi6  minor  limbs.  The  trunk 
contains  IS  o^Eans.  each  as  tiie  heart,  tiie  liver, 
the  longs,  the  spleen,  the  two  breast-riands,  the 
Uadder,  the  smaller  intestines,  the  larger  and 
noBser  intestines,  the  adeps  -  bearing  duct,  etc 
There  are  in  the  body  10  aAjalia  {a  certain  measure 
consisting  of  two  handfuls)  of  water,  0  aAjalia  of 

J' nice  (nua),  8  aAjetlit  of  blood,  7  ailfaiit  of  stools, 
>  o^^u  of  phlegm,  6  aAjalis  of  bile,  4  oAjettu  of 
nrine,  3  a&jalu  of  adejw,  2  ttHjaHa  of  fat,  1  aHjcUi 
of  nuuTow,  i  aHjed*  of  brain,  \  aitjali  of  the 
essence  of  pluegm,  \  afljali  of  semen.  Of  weak 
or  sensitive  parts  (marman)  in  the  body,  which 
have  to  be  avoided  in  operations,  there  are  107, 
which  are  accurately  de8orit)ed.  In  some  varieties 
of  these,  instant  death  ensues  on  their  being 
wounded ;  in  others,  the  person  when  wounded 
dies  after  a  few  days,  or  when  the  external 
sabstanoe  has  been  extraoted ;  in  other  varieties, 
lameness,  or  only  pain,  is  produced.  The  seven 
essential  parts  or  elements  of  the  body  {dhdiu) 
are:  chyle  or  jnioe  (nua),  blood  {raJOa),  flesh 
(mOtiua),  fat  {jnedeu),  bone  {euthS),  marrow  (*naj^), 
and  semen  [hikra).  When  there  is  inequality  of 
proportions  between  these  oonstitnent  elements  of 
tiie  body,  the  person  becomes  subject  to  pain  or 
destruction.  Henoe  that  has  to  be  re^trded  as  the 
proper  medicine  which  restores  the  elements  rimnl- 
taneously  to  their  normal  condition  by  diminishing 
the  increased  and  increasing  the  diminished  ones. 
For  keeping  up  the  harmony  of  the  elements  of 
a  person  in  health,  food  is  presoribed  in  various 
forms,  endued  with  proper  aUribntes.  The  three 
hnmonxs  of  tiie  body— air  (vdyu),  Inle  (pUta),  and 
phlegm  {kapha) — are  more  important  even  than 
the  seven  elements  for  the  preservation  of  a 
healthy  and  normal  condition  of  the  body.  Of 
these  homonrs  (dofa),  air  or  wind  is  dry,  cool, 
light,  soft,  and  always  flowing  more  or  less  quickly, 
80  as  to  ocmv^  the  elements  or  essential  parts 
ovn  the  body ;  tule,  which  is  situated  principally 
in  the  stomach,  is  a  hot,  Intter,  mlj  niud.  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  sour,  and  produoes  animal  heat; 
phlegm  is  white,  heavy,  oleaginous,  oooUng,  moist, 
sweet,  and  is  oonveyed  by  air  through  the  vessels. 
Host  diseases  are  dne  to  an  almormal  increase 
or  decrease  of  one  <rf  ttie  hnmonis.  There  exists 
an  nnmistakaUe  dmilaritjr  between  tiiis  Indian 
thecny  and  the  ano&Bnt  Ooddental  theoiy  of  fonr 
hnmonis  in  die  human  body.    Blood  (rwfcto)  is 


sometimes  mentioned  as  a  fonrtli  hnmonr  in  India, 
as  it  is  in  Western  medicine. 

The  supposed  parallelism  between  the  microcosm 
and  the  macrocosm  is  also  to  be  found  in  Indian 
thought.  Thus,  as  the  universe  ctmsists  of  earth, 
water,  heat,  air,  ether,  and  Brahman,  which  is 
nnmanifest,  even  so  Purnfa,  or  the  male,  is  said 
to  be  made  n^  of  six  ingredients ;  the  form  is 
earth ;  the  liquid  secretions  are  wat« ;  the  animal 
heat  is  heat ;  the  Ufe-breaths  are  tax  t  tAie  hcdlow 
places  are  etiier ;  the  inner  self  is  Bnuunan.  The 
self  or  soul  is  an  emanation  from  God  or  the 
Universal  Soul,  from  which  it  springs  in  the  same 
manner  as  sparks  do  from  a  red-not  ball  of  inm. 

LmumsB.— Hoeinle,  StudU*  in  Ota  MeHaine  t^f  AneUnt 
rndiii,  part  L  '(M«ol0C7,'  Oxford.  1907;  Hsx  HflUer,  TJU 
8im  SytiMM  <^f  InOian  PhOotopkt,  London,  18W ;  wIm, 
drnimmtary  on  Ot*  Bitulu  Sytttm  if  Madieint,  London,  1800 ; 
Sir  Bbsmt  Slnh  Jm,  J  Sitort  AMory  </  Arfon  Medical 
AUtfiM,  London,  IBM;  J.  JtOly,  'MedldQ,'  In  *oL  EU.  <rf  Um 
Orwidrit§  d.  inoo-ar.  PhiioL  u.  Atttrtvm^Mda,  StnaAarg, 
1001 ;  Charaka  SaMtid  (Bag.  tr.\  by  K.  ATinatfi  Chkndia 
Kft  vlntHA,  CUoatU.  ISn  C :  rdjRai<Mi^  Smria  (Eng.  tr.  ud 
notM).  hj  V.  N.  Uukllik,  Bombkj,  1880 ;  Dwusea,  Stelaig 
ITpmiikadtdti  r«ita,  Upiig,  Udt.  J,  JoLLT. 

BODY  AND  HIND.— I.  The  pioUem  of  the 
rdation  between  body  and  mind  has  occnmed  philo* 
sophers  and  scientists  since  the  dawn  of  tluMi^t» 
and  to  many  it  appears  no  nearer  to  solution  now 
than  then.  It  has  been  named  the  central  problem 
of  all  philoeophy,  fundamental  alike  in  the  tbeoiy 
of  knowledge,  in  ethics,  and  in  religion.  Not  lew 
fundamental,  however,  is  it  for  psycholt^  and  for 
phynoal  science ;  for  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  r^;ard  mental  development,  the  changing  forms 
of  nature,  animal  life  and  evolution,  will  m  radi- 
cally difiisrent  according  as  we  do,  or  do  not,  attri- 
bute to  mind  a  oontrolung  or  direoting  port  in  the 
process  of  ohange  and  giowtii.  The  qnestioa  of  the 
relation  between  body  and  mind  cannot  be  dis- 
Ottsaed  apart  from  the  question  as  to  the  naiure  of 
the  two  factors,  and  the  differenoe  between  them. 
Both  are  really  metaphysical  questions ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  solution  put  forwanl  will  necessarily  be 
incapable  of  scientific  verification ;  but  it  shoaJd 
be  such  as  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the  posri- 
bilities  of  knowledge,  of  individual  and  race  pro- 
gress, of  ethical  ana  religious  life. 

X  Whether  we>are  dealing  with  the  special  rela- 
tion between  the  individual  mind  and  the  individual 
body,  or  with  the  general  relation  of  finite  mind  to 
matter,  there  are  three  possible  solutions  of  the 
problem; — (1)  That  matter  or  body  is  the  'real' 
or  '  substantial '  thing,  while  mind  is  its  product, 
or  in  some  way  dependent  npon  it  both  fm-  its  exist* 
enoe  and  for  its  qtuUities — the  solutaoimtf  Material- 
ism. (2)  That  mind  alone  is  real  or  subcAantia], 
and  that  matter  or  body  is  its  appearance,  its 
manifestation,  or  in  some  other  way  dependent 
upon  it  for  existence  and  quali^ — the  solution  of 
Idealism,  and  of  Spiritualism.  (3)  That  mind  and 
matter  are  equally  reat,  and  independent  entities ; 
or  equally  unreal,  as  the  two  '  aspects,'  '  appear* 
anoes,'  'sides'  of  one  and  the  same  realit?.  The 
former  is  Dualism,  the  lattw  'Scientific  Umiism* 
or  the  Philosophy  of  Identity.  There  are  of  course 
many  shades  of  difiereuoe  and  many  overlappings 
in  the  difierent  views  that  have  aetuidly  been  held. 
The  divergenciea  are  enteoially  amarent  when  n 

S'ven  t>rinciple  is  applied  to  the  relation  between 
.e  finite  body  ana  the  finite  mind.  Thus,  even 
when  we  regud  body  as  unreal,  it  is  clear  that 
'my'  body  is  not  the  manifest^on  of  'my'  mind, 
but  is  to  a  large  extent  at  least  independent  of  it ; 
tlierefcae  one  may  quite  well  speak  of  'my'  body 
— 4neanil^:  tiie  muM  ttf  which  toe  body  is  a  mani- 
festation,—aa  aotinc  npon  'my*  mind,  and  yet 
remain  a  apixitualiet  or  idealist.  Here  then  we 
have  a  second  bndi^  of  dividon,  tlia  Unas  oosdng 
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the  fonner  ones :  the  relation  between  finite  mind 
and  &iite  body  may  be  either  {a)  that  of  complete 
dependmot,  as  when  the  mind  is  regarded  as  l^e 
*  neretiott  <^  the  brain,'  or  as  an  '  epipbenomenon,' 
a  1^-piodact  of  ph^cal  process ;  {h)  that  of 
parallelism,  the  two  series,  mental  and  bodily, 
oorrespondhig  step  for  step,  element  for  element, 
with  each  other,  bat  never  acting  npon  each  other ; 
or  (e)  that  of  reciprocity  or  iiUeraUum,  mental  pro- 
ceases  bwng  the  oonoiticm  of  bodily,  bodily  of 
mental  prooosBBs.  The  last  is  tiie  *  luUnnl '  stand- 
point.  We  regard  oorselTes  as  caojong  bodily 
morements  hj  our  will,  and  as  reodving  sensations 
and  perorations  from  ph;raieal  objeota  which  act 
npon  our  bodily  organs,  it  is  also  the  standpoint 
of  Dualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  several  forms 
of  Spiritualism  or  Idealism  on  the  other. 

3.  It  is  neceesanr  here  to  refer  only  to  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  Materialism,  that  in  which  the 
meotal  is  n^arded  ss  an  effect  of  physical  jirooesses, 
although  in  itself  immaterial;  or  again  as  not 
strictly  an  effect,  but  as  a  by-result,  an  aocidentid 
aooompanimentj  of  material  processes.  Matter — 
the  physieal  universe— is  npheld  on  this  theory  as 
the  permanent,  eternal,  nnofaanging,  over  against 
which  mind  is  as  one  of  the  changing  and  temporary 
idienomena,  adding  nothing  to  the  whole,  fonning 
no  essential  part  of  it,  existing  merely,  as  it  were, 
for  the  delectation  of  some  imaginary  spectator. 
<1)  What  is  fatal  to  any  such  reduction  of  mind  to 
a  secondary  place  is  the  first  principle  of  Epistemo- 
logy,  viz.  that  matter  or  body  is  given  only  as  idea 
eotitetU  of  conadoumcM ',  U  cannot  be  the  <oure« 
of  that  whioh  is  a  pfwappositiiHi  ot  its  own  exist- 
ence. It  is  an  aetoal  invernon  <A.  the  true  order  of 
things,  therefore,  to  place  matter  first  and  mind 
second.  Notonlyisitnotajustifiableinferencethat 
matter  may  be  the  source  ot  mind ;  it  is  not  even 
a  possible  thought ;  it  is  a  form  of  words  without 
meaning.  (2)  'taa  second  difficulty  the  view  has  to 
face  is  that  of  the  inoomparability  of  mind  and 
matter ;  they  contain  no  oonmion  chanoteristio 
except  that  of  change  in  time ;  la  other  respects, 
as  the  Cartesians  pointed  out,  every  attribute  of 
mind  may  be  denied  of  body,  and  otoe  versa.  Thus 
matter  ocoafdes  spaoe,  has  form,  resistsnoe,  etc, 
while  mind  is  wholly  non-spatial  in  itself,  has 
neither  plaoe  dot  any  other  spatial  determination. 
AppUed  to  our  present  question,  the  disparateness 
of  mind  and  body  means  that  the  one  could  not  be 
a  cause  of  the  other,  in  the  sense  of  its  source  or 
origin.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that 
the  one  could  not  act  np<m  the  other.  The  objection 
applies  on  the  materialist  assamption  that  nothing 
is  real  but  matter ;  if  so,  then  the  psychical  most 
be  a  quality,  or  other  determination,  of  body.  It 
is  this  consequence  that  is  inconristent  wim  the 
accepted  disparity  of  bodily  and  mental  prooeases.  * 
(8)  The  view  is  also  inconsistent,  however,  with 
a  tiurd  oharacteristio  of  mental  life,  the  'unity 
of  oonsciousness*:  no  possible  phyaieai  process 
or  combination  of  processes  can  be  pointed  to 
which  is  an  adequate  explanation  or  ground  for 
this  &u)t.  The  Ego  or  Saojeot  of  mental  states,  as 
OonsoioiiB  of  its  uipreaBi<ms,  and  of  tiie  relations 
(of  sucoeasioD,  etc)  between  its  impressions,  is  a 
presupposition  of  all  knowledge,  all  perception, 
and  even  of  all  sensation.  Then  Is  nothing  in  the 
nervous  system,  for  example,  to  which  so  weighty 
a  AVle  can  be  attribated ;  thm  is  not  evm  a  real 
unity  in  tiie  organism  at  aU.  In  itself,  wa  the 
mawrialist's  own  theray,  matter  etmsistaof  infinite 
atoms  (or  othra  elements)  In  endless  flux,  and  all 
unity  or  oombination  exists  only  {a)  as  a  physical 
resmtant  of  the  movements  of  several  atoms  or 

*  Dr.  Vard  voA  ProfeMorUaat,  fromdlSBmitptrfDti  olrlaw, 
ten  orittdsid  Um  priooiple  o<  ttw  dl^MnUiM  ot  mind  and 
uwltw.  SMTCteSBOslnlew. 


groups  of  atoms  acting  together  npon  a  single  point, 
or  (0)  as  a  teleological  conception  in  the  mind  of 
an  observer.  Even  the  animal  organism  is  not  in 
itself  a  nni^  as  a  pl^mcal  congeries ;  it  is  a  unity 
only  virtue  of  its  sum  of  physical  foroes,  or  1^ 
virtue  of  its  (ideal)  tendency  towards  a  purpose  or 
end,  the  mere  conception  of  whioh  implies  a  mind. 
Hence  there  is  no  unity  except  for  a  mind ;  and 
any  attempt  to  reduce  mind  to  matter  or  to  a  mere 
effect  of  mattor  is  self-contradictory. 

4.  Thedootrine  of  Fayeho-physioal  Fanllelism  is 
UaUe  to  tbe  same  ol^eotions.  This  view  implies, 
as  the  idea  underlying  all  its  forms,  that  (1)  the 
two  series  of  events^  mental  and  physical,  run 
alongside  of,  but  in  mdependenoe  ot  each  other ; 
there  is  no  cross  action  from  the  one  upon  the 
oUier ;  (2)  each  moment  or  state  of  consciousness 
has  a  phyrioal  moment  whioh  'oMrrenNmds  to  it' 
—its  correlate  in  the  bodily  sphere.  The  theories 
of  MraJlelism  diverge,  however,  from  this  points 
(a)  To  some  ovcry  physical  event  or  state  has  its 
mental  correlate  (umversal  animism),  while  to 
others  the  mental  'corresponds'  only  to  certain 
speoialized  physical  structures  and  processes,  vis. 
those  of  a  nervous  system,  and  in  partieolar  those 
occurring  in  the  cortical  centres  of  the  brain  of  the 
higher  animals.  The  paralleUsm  is  to  some  limited, 
to  others  unlimited.  (6)  To  some  again,  not  every 
mode  and  oharacteristio  of  oonsoioasness  has  iu 
idiysical  correlate,  but  only  the  elementaiy  states 
— the  sensations,  feelings,  etc  ;  while  the  syn- 
theses, activities,  and  above  all  the  vaiwt,  norms, 
ideals,  'meanings'  of  mental  life  have  no  phyBioal 
correlate  To  others  the  parallelism  is  universal 
on  this  side  also,  (e)  To  some  there  is  causal 
activity  within  each  series,  bodily  producing  or 
effecting  bodily  prooees,  and  mental  mental,  bat 
body  not  affecting  mind,  nor  mind  body ;  while  to 
others  there  is  no  causality  in  the  merUal  series  at 
all,  changes  of  mind  depending  on  the  changes  of 
body,  wiuk  whioh  tlM|y  directly  oMrespcmd. 

5.  A  number  of  scuntjsts  ud  pe^cholopsts,  in- 
cluding Wundt  and  Jodl,  would  limit  tiie  extent 
of  parulelism.  Mind  is  correlated  with  body,  but 
only  under  certain  oonditions,  or  where  a  certain 
complexity  of  oi^anic  structure — a  central  nervous 
system  like  that  of  man — has  been  adiieved  in  the 
course  of  evolution  and  developmmt.  Othei^ 
among  whom  are  Fsehner,  Spencer,  Haeekel,  Httl^ 
ding,  and  Paulsen,  make  the  parallelism  universal : 
mental  life  is  the  correlate  of  bodily  life,  mental 
change  of  bodily  change,  that  is,  of  movement. 
Hence,  wherever  there  is  motion  there  is  also 
mind,  and  wherever  tiiere  is  mind  there  is  also 
physical  motion.  The  two  series,  as  Spinoxa 
taught,  are  parallel  throughout  (he  wlude  extent 
of  each ;  for  every  mental  there  exists  a  physical 
correlate,  f<»r  eveiy  physical  a  mental ;  the  motion 
of  the  atom  or  other  phymcal  element  has,  as  its' 
'inner'  ode,  a  phase  ot  feeling,  of  sensation,  of 
wilL  The  complexity  of  the  human  mental  life  Is 
in  direct  correspondence  with  the  complexity  of 
the  phyiical  substratum,  the  nerve  and  brain 
organs  and  the  processes  that  occur  in  them. 
There  is  unbroken  continuity  first  of  all  in  the 
'evolution'  of  inorganic  forms,  next  in  that  <^ 
plant  and  animal  forms,  and  finally  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  organism  j  and  this  holds 
both  of  body  and  of  mind.  Thus  m  mind  we  pass 
from  thesimplest '  feeling,' the  correlate  of  the  atom- 
movement,  to  the  highest  thought  or  act  intelli- 
gence, the  correlate  of  a  prooees  in  the  ofwtex  of 
the  hemispheres  of  man,  without  a  change  of  kind. 
Causal  relations  nowhere  exist,  howamr,  batween 
the  one  series  and  the  other. 

6.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  a  parallelist 
theory  the  larger  scheme  is  the  more  oonsietent. 
In  partial  pazaUelism  ve  havo  continuity  in  tbs 
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phyucal  wriea,  where  every  event  dei>endi  upon  a 
previoos  phyBical  event  out  of  which  it  arises ;  on 
the  mental  side  there  is  no  such  continuity,  but 
while  the  peychioal  processes  are  occasionally  oon- 
nected  with  each  other  in  continuous  trains  of 
thought,  etc.,  there  are  on  the  other  hand  constant 
breatfl  or  gape  in  the  series.  In  sleep  or  other 
forms  of  nncoDscionsness,  in  the  animal  life  prior 
to  the  growth  of  the  higher  brain  centres,  in  the 
transitions  from  one  line  of  thought  to  another — in 
all  these  oases,  there  are  stages  of  unconaoiousnees 
between,  or  prior  to,  the  conscious  moments.  How, 
if  we  keep  only  to  the  mental  series,  are  these  gaps 
bridged — thro^hwhat  causal  agenc^are  the  truisi- 
tions  made!  The  answer  must  be,  either  through 
the  body,  or  through  some  oonstaat  supernatural 
iuency  or  *  pre-established  harmony.'  The  latter 
aJtematiTe  will  not  readily  be  accepted  by  scientists, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  former  is  frequently 
adopted,  as  by  Hoxley,  for  example,  although  it 
is  inconsistent  with  Uie  principle  of  paralleGBm. 
Wnndt,  on  the  other  hand,  although  partial  paral- 
lelism is  put  forward  as  a  '  working  hypothesis,' 
finds  himself  compelled,  when  in  his  Philosophy  he 
attempto  a  rationide  of  mental  life  as  a  whole,  to 
postnlato  continuity  between  the  successive  states 
of  the  individual  mind,  to  postulate  sensation, 
feeling,  and  will,  not  only  in  the  lower  organisms, 
but  even  in  the  inoiganio  world  itaelf.  If  there  is 
complete  continuity  on  the  one  side,  as  Biology 
and  Geology  assume  there  is  on  the  phyncal,  there 
must  be  complete  continuity  also  on  the  other  side, 
the  raycbical. 

7.  We  have  seen  that  the  question  <^  eauieUity 
on  the  psychical  mde  is  also  a  subject  of  diflbrence 
between  parallelists.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is 
relation  of  cause  and  efkot  between  suoMssive 
states  of  a  material  system,  such  as  the  bodily 
organism  is.  Is  the  same  true  of  the  mental 
series?  It  would  seem  that  it  most  be,  if  parallel- 
ism is  to  hold,  but  there  are  heavy  penalties  to  face 
for  the  admission.  The  ohain  of  eanaes  and  effecto 
on  the  physical  nde  is  a  mechanical  one,  each 
link  followmg  its  predecessor  by  a  Uind  necessity 
which  is  qmte  regardless  of  the  ideals,  desires, 
or  judgmento  of  the  mind  connected  with  the 
body.  If  causality  on  the  mental  side  holds, 
and  if  each  link  is  attached  to  its  correspond- 
ing link  on  the  physical  side,  then  the  time-order 
must  be  the  same  in  both ;  therefore  the  mental 
lif^  tiie  course  of  develojiment,  the  histoiy  of  the 
Bool  must  also  be  the  subject  of  a  blind  mechanism ; 
or,  per  contra,  if  the  mind  is  self-determining,  if  it 
has  spontaneity  and  originality  of  action,  freedom 
to  choose  and  to  act  aocording  to  norms  or  ideals  of 
value,  then  the  physical  organism  cannot  be  subject 
to  the  blind  necessity  that  science  assumes.  Italaws 
are  not  inexorable,  and  the  most  confident  expecta- 
tions based  on  centuries  of  past  experience  may  be 
suddenly  disappointed.  In  other  words,  either 
mental  life  is  wholly  determined  by  an  influence 
which  governs  it  from  the  be^nning  of  its  history, 
or  the  attunment  of  scientific  tnitii  about  tba 
I^yucal  world  is  impoenble. 

8.  From  this  dilemma  Bonte  have  sooj^t  to  escape 
by  denying  that  there  is  any  causal  fink  between 
mental  states ;  t^ere  is  '  transversal '  causation, 
from  body  to  mind,  as  well  as  '  longitudinsJ  * 
causation  from  body  to  body,  but  there  is  neither 
longitudinal  nor  truisversal  causation  in  the  other 
two  directions,  viz.  from  mind  to  mind,  or  from 
mind  to  body.  In  order  to  justify  the  very  anb- 
ordinato  rdle  attributed  to  the  mind,  it  is  argued 
that  the  principle  of  causation  demands  the  ex- 
perienoe  of  a  uniform  and  invariable  sequence 
between  cause  and  effect,  and  that  no  such  experi- 
ence is  possible  with  regard  to  the  sequence  of 
bodily  upon  mout&l  states,  or  of  mental  upon 


mental.  In  reply  it  may  be  said  (1)  that  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  cauauity  is  to  be  found  in 
our  direct  experience  of  mental  activity,  and 
especially  in  activity  directed  outwards  upon 
the  body.  The  first  idea  of  oausaUty  (and  it  re- 
mains at  the  root  of  the  ideaa  of  cajisaUty  in 
modem  science)  is  that  causation  is  Bjnritiul  or 
mental ;  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dead  inert 
matter,  and  has  no  spontaneity,  no  souroe  of  move- 
ment in  itself.  Accordingly  some  modem  theories 
of  soienoe  seek  to  dispense  alt(^ther  with  the  idea 
of  causation.  But  (2)  *  transverse '  causality,  from 
body  to  mind,  is  inconsistent  with  parallelism,  and 
means  a  return  to  Materialism ;  it  makes  mind  a 
function  of  body. 

9.  Probably  the  most  oonmstent  form  of  parallel- 
ism is  Montstio  Parallelism,  which  regards  the 
physical  and  the  mental  as  two  sides  or  aspects  of 
one  and  the  same  reality.  It  is  not  alwaj^  clear, 
either  in  Spinoza,  its  originator,  or  in  his  modem 
followers,  whether  by  the  one  realify  is  meant  an 
unknown  m  behind  both  body  and  mind,  of  which 
they  are  the  diverse  'appearances*  or  'manifes- 
tations,' or  whether  the  reality  is  simply  their 
identity,  the  same  being  which  appears  totiMt/aa 
a  conscious  unity — a  mmd — appearing  to  others  as 
an  extended  manifold — the  body.  In  either  ease, 
as  is  almost  inevitable^  1h»  ^imaey  is  found  to  he 
giveotomind.  Thnsthennlmownabeoomeaaoon- 
scions  mind.  After  all  we  are  oonstoous  both  of 
onr '  own '  minds,  and  (through  sense-perception)  of 
our  '  own '  bodies.  But  our  cognition  of  the  body 
is  a  mental  process,  and  we  become  aware  of  the 
body  only  in  and  through  such  a  process:  the 
mind  thoefore  is  a  {oesappwdtifln  <tt  the  body ; 
the  body  is  a  mode  or  manifestatitm  of  mind. 
Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  second  staadpmnt. 
The  body  stands  in  a  two-fold  ralati<m  to  the  mind : 
(1)  it  is  the  object  of  knowledge,  or  of  a  partioular 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  (2)  it  is  the  accompani- 
ment, the  conditton,  apparently,  of  every  ease  or 
instance  of  knowing,  or  01  any  other  mental  process. 
A  given  senee-peroeption  has  (a)  its  object  in  the 
physical  world-nsay  the  flight  cf  a  lAta  timxaf^ 
the  ur— end  it  has  (b)  a  physitdogioal  prooess  m 
the  brain  of  the  individual  as  its  aocompaniment 
and  apparent  ocmdition.  IVlth  which  of  l^e  two  is 
the  mental  process  '  identical '  T  If  with  the  brain 
process,  then  the  poeribili^  of  knowledge  remains 
wholly  unacconn&ble.  The  *  knowing  of  an  ex- 
ternal object  by  the  mind  is  a  mental  act  to  whieh 
no  physical  parallel  can  be  given,  and  therefore 
mind  has  a  much  wider  reach  than  body.  It  has 
rarely  been  suggested  that  the  mental  prooess  is 
identical  with  the  perceived  object,  in  this  case 
the  flight  of  the  bird.  Schnppe,  indeed,  attempts 
to  combine  both  object  and  brain  prooess  with 
ti»  mmM  pnteeas  in  an  ingenious  way :  *  I  see, 
because  my  eye  sees,  or  because  I  am  this  seeing 
eye,  so  my  motor  nerve  wills,  because  I  will, 
lieoause  I  am  this  motor  nerve*  (Dae  Grund- 
problem  der  Peychologie,  p.  60).  That  is,  both 
sensation  and  volition,  being  mental,  are  also 
bodily  processes,  the  Ego  or  mind  bwig  identical 
witii  the  body.  I  am  therefore  the  same  thii^  as 
the  content  of  my  perceptions,  and  the  same  tiling 
as  the  object  of  my  volitions.  But  if  the  connexion 
between  eye  and  brain  is  cut,  I  no  longer  see,  how- 
ever healthy  the  eye  itself  remains ;  and,  again, 
what  I  see  almost  always  differs  widely  frmn  the 
picture  in  the  retina  or  in  both  retinse.  It  is  not 
the  eye,  but  ^e  plus  optic  fibres  plus  optical  brain 
centre,  that  is  ^e  *  organ '  of  si^t  Now,  what- 
ever similarity  there  is  between  the  picture  on  the 
retina  and  the  seen  object,  there  is  none  between 
the  brain  process  and  the  seen  object ;  hence  tiie 
dualism  between  physical  object  of  knowledge  and 
I^iysical  bati*  of  knowledge  re-emexgesj  a  mind 
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stands  always  in  this  doable  relation  to  body,  and 
therefore  oannot  be  regarded  timplicUer  aa  identical 
with  the  individnal  orsanism  to  which  it '  belongs.' 

xo.  Parallelism  leads  almost  of  neoeBrity  to  an 
atomieUc  conception  of  oonsdoosness.  The  ap- 
parent function  of  oonedoiisnesa  aa  the  nniting 
and  onifjring  bond  of  snooessiTe  mental  states  or 
prooessee  has  no  physical  correlate,  uid  therefore 
must  be  rejectea  as  unreal.  Neither  the  bodv 
nor  the  nemms  «yatem  is  a  nnity  in  itsell ;  eacn 
ooDidsts  of  an  aggrunte  of  cells,  moleenles,  atoms 
or  other  elements.  Still  less  possible  is  a  physical 
correlate  for  the  freedom,  spontaneity,  originality, 
which  the  individual  mind  claims  for  itself ;  this 
also,  therefore,  must  be  denied.  But  p^ohological 
atomism — 'payoholo^  wiUiont  a  subject' — and 
mychological  mechanism  alike  foil  to  ao  jnatioe  to 
the  most  fundamental  facts  of  oonseioiisneBB.  Con* 
sdousness  appears  neither  as  a  twm  nor  as  a  wrwf 
of  states  (cf .  James,  FrinapUM  of  Ptyehol.  i.  159  ff. ; 
and  Lotxe,  Mierocoatmu,  L  2.  1),  but  as  the  unity 
of  such  a  sum  or  series — a  unity  also  which  is  in 
each  of  the  parts,  and  without  which  none  of  the 
parts  or  dements  eonld  exist.  A  s^es  which  is 
oonscions  of  itself  at  a  series  is  an  absurdity  (cf. 
T.  H.  Green's  polemic  against  Mill  and  Hume). 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  old  view  of 
the  Ego  as  the  tource,  the  principle  or  cause,  of  its 
own  states  :  but  even  as  the  subject  of  experience, 
every  conBcious  mind  is  something  more  than  any 
or  all  of  the  'states'  or  'processes*  of  which  it  is 
oonsoious.  In  particular,  the  advance  from  <  lower  * 
to  '  higher '  mental  achievements,  from  simple  to 
more  complex  mental  life,  as  from  sensation  to  per- 
ception and  from  perception  to  thought,  is  possible 
only  on  die  assumption  of  a  direcuve  activity  of 
the  mind,  an  activity  which  cannot  possibly  inhere 
in,  or  belong  to,  the  elementary  states  or  simple 
processes  themselves,  out  of  which  the  higher  forms 
are  derived. 

II.  The  chief  advantage  of  Parallelism  as  a 
hypothmis  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  the 

*  Twofold  Tmdi '  of  an  earlier  philosophy ;  it 
enables  its  adherents  to  side  with  the  materialists 
from  one  point  of  view,  with  the  spiritnalists 
from  another.  Both  systems,  it  is  held,  may  be 
true ;  each  at  least  may  present  one  aspect  of  the 

*  ultimate  *  w '  absolute '  trath.  On  the  one  hand, 
all  actions — the  evolution,  the  growth,  the  adapta- 
tions of  organisms  to  their  environment — are  deter- 
mined by  a  blind  mechanism,  each  phase  succeeding 
each  by  a  necessity  which  is  absolute ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  each  situation  there  is  one  and  <mly  one 
development  possible,  and  (hat  is  the  development 
which  aetnally  occurs.  An  aotlMi — a  fcnu  of 
behaviour^is  explained  only  in  terms  of  ph^o- 
logioalf  that  ultimately,  physical  and  chemical 
processes.  Design,  selection,  choice,  feeling,  desire, 
emoUon  play  no  piurt  in  the  world's  activity— /rom 
tkitpoim  o/  view.  On  the  other  hand,  seen  from 
the  inner  side,  this  necessi^  beoomes  freedom  and 
spontaneity;  the  mechanism  of  the  atoms,  the 
movement  of  the  moleenles,  become  desire  and 
judgment,  feeling  and  will :  the  organism  is  a  per- 
sonality,  and  determines  its  own  ends,  its  own  life. 
To  the  Cffisar  of  science  are  rendered  the  thiuKs 
which  are  Csesar's — the  eonservafcion  of  energy,  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  life  of  the  universe  to 
chemical,  electrioal,  and  mechanical  processes: 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's— the  spiritual 
life  with  its  struggles  and  falls,  its  ideals  and 
its  redemptions.  The  qnestion  is  not,  however, 
whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  this  theory^ ; 
there  certainly  would  be,  if  it  were  true :  but  is  it 
even  thinkable!  Are  we  not  using  bare  terms, 
without  any  meaning  behind  them,  when  we  speak 
of  the  MfM  reality  as  being  at  once  determined 
from  without,  and  self -determining  t  A  man  has 


an  alternative  of  going  abroad  for  a  bolidav  or 
remaining  at  home  forms  work ;  he  '  decides'*  for 
the  latter.  Now  it  has  a  perfectly  dear  mean- 
ing if  we  say  that  the  mans  'choice'  and  action 
are  reaUy  determined  by  his  structure,  as  it 
has  oome  to  be  through  physical  heredity  and 
environment.  It  hao  also  a  perfectly  good  mean- 
ing to  say  that  his  choice  is  free,  is  an  expression 
of  his  mental  charaotor,  of  the  ideals  by  which  he 
is  attracted ;  but  it  has  no  meaning  whatever  to 
say  that  it  is  both  determined  and  nee.  'Which- 
ever form  of  parallelism  is  adopted,  a  ^ven  bodily 
action  has  its  mental  correlate,  which  is  either  the 
same  in  realUy  as  the  bodily  action,  or  is  at  least 
its  necessary  correspondent.  Whatever  laws  govern 
the  existence  of  the  one  must  also  govern  the 
existence  of  the  other :  if  a  physical  process  e  is  a 
necessary  sequent  of  a  and  b,  then  its  correapond- 
ing  mental  process  C  must  also  be  a  necessary 
sequent,  not  merely  of  mwital  A  and  Bt  bat  aito 
of  the  physical  series  a  b. 

The  use  of  the  term  'appearances*  or  'aspects* 
is  misleading.  Aspects  or  appearances  presuppose 
an  observer:  who  is  the  observer  in  the  case  of 
body  and  mindt  He  must  be  some  b^ig  who  is 
neither  mind  nor  body ;  yet,  as  a  knowing  being, 
be  must  be  mind.  Thus  we  oome  back  to  our 
starting-point :  mind  has  priority  over  body ;  body 
is  the  appearance  of  mind.  This,  however,  is  nm 
parallelism. 

12.  The  alternative  is  tn^eraefton — the  assump* 
tion  that  body  acts  upon  mind,  and  mind  upon 
body.  Unfortunately,  such  a  theory  is  subject  to 
objections  of  great  force  from  the  points  of  view 
both  of  the  physicist  and  of  the  spintoalist. 

(1)  If  action  of  any  kind  takes  place  from  the 
mental  upon  the  physical  world,  or  vice  versa,  then 
the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  cannot 
be  maintamed.  No  means  exists  by  which  the 
unount  of  energy  lost  by  the  Inain  in  effecting  a 
sensation,  or  added  to  the  brain  in  a  volition,  may 
be  measured.  Some  energr  must  presumably  be 
lost,  however,  when  a  physical  process  is  the 
condition  of  a  mental  impression :  there  cannot 
remain  the  same  quantity  in  the  body,  since,  in 
fact,  the  action  of  t^e  body  is  found  to  be  different, 
acoording  as  there  has  or  has  not  intervened  a 
conscious  process.  Again,  the  same  stimulus  does 
or  does  not  give  rise  to  consciousness,  according  to 
its  intensity,  i,e.  according  to  the  force  with  which 
it  acts  upon  the  nerve-centres ;  in  the  case  of 
subliminal  stimuli  we  can  only  assume  that  the 
energy  expended  is  not  suffiaent  to  effect  the 
ohange  in  eonBeioasness.  The  prindple  of  oon- 
servatdon  has  two  ddes  (ef.  Wundt,  System  der 
Pkitoe.*  p.  488)— (a)  that  the  total  amount  of 
energy  in  the  physical  universe  remains  always 
the  same,  and  (o)  that,  when  work  is  done  by  any 
physical  system,  the  amount  of  energy  lost  must 
be  fully  compensated  for  (however  different  the 
form  it  takes— heat,  electrici^,  Uj^t,  motion,  et&) 
by  Uie  gain  of  tlw  other  phynoal  systems  affeoted 
1^  the  work.  The  seoond  part  of  the  principle 
may  be  aooc^ited  apart  from  the  first;  it  has, 
however,  no  bearing  on  the  relation  between  mind 
and  body.  The  first  part  is  more  purely  hypo- 
thetical, and  need  not  be  admitted  by  psychology, 
if  inconristent  with  tiie  facts  of  that  science.  It 
has  been  suggested  (a)  that  the  mind  may  alter 
or  affect  only  the  direction  of  enei^;y  or  of  its 
transformation,  not  its  amount  (von  Bartmann, 
etc.).  But  in  matters  of  energy  and  force  the 
two  things,  quantity  cmd  direction,  oannot  be 
separated  from  each  other.  Again,  (p)  the  balance 
may  always  be  maintained  between  the  amount 
taken  away  and  the  amount  added  in  the  various 
operations  between  mind  and  body.  This,  bow- 
ever,  is  again  a  reoonise  to  mirade,  en:  to  some 
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mystical  pre-eatabUshed  harmony.  The  only 
dwence  possible  ia  to  admit  the  charge,  but  to 
deny  that  the  action  oompluned  of  is  a  crime. 
The  principle  of  oonserration  ia  a  hypothesiB 
formM  to  explain  certain  phenomena  of  the 
inorganic  world,  verified  aa  far  as  experience  has 
0me  (although  now  being  called  in  question)  for 
uiflse  only ;  not  rerified  atallfin'  oigaiuc  prooeseee, 
•ooh  as  growth  ud  zeprodnetioiit  atill  leu  tvt 
tfaoee  physieal  actions  which  we  ascribe  to  mental 
influence.  It  has  also  been  snggeeted  (by  Stmnpf, 
for  example,  and  from  another  standpoint  by 
Fechner)  that  we  may  r^^d  mental  activity  as 
itself  a  form  of  energy ;  that  the  physioal  energy 
expended  in  the  centoal  nervona  Ejstem  is  trans- 
fonned  into  an  eqnal  qnanti^  of  mental  energy, 
and  vice  verta.  What  we  call  mental  energy 
oertainlv  increases  with  phyaioal  health,  and 
especially  with  the  healUi  of  the  brain;  it 
decreases  wiUi  the  degeneration  or  decay  of  the 
brain.  It  is  gnestionable,  howevw,  whether  the 
tom  'energy'  in  the  two  eaws  is  xeally  b^g 
nsed  in  the  same  sense,  as  it  mnst  if  there  is  to 
be  equivalence  between  the  two  kinds.* 

(2)  It  may  be  said  that  the  action  of  body 
upon  mind  is  inconceivable ;  that  the  only  forms  of 
action  given  to  oa  in  experienoe  are  either  (a)  of 
body  upon  body,  or  (b)  of  the  mind  upon  itself. 
The  first  we  have  from  external,  the  second  from 
internal  perception.  Berkdey  and  Hume,  however, 
long  ago  disposed  of  the  view  that  we  ever  directly 
experience  the  action  of  body  upon  body;  and 
Hnme  also  onestioned  the  assomption  that  we  are 
oonsoiona  o^  or  have  any  direct  knowle^^  of  our 
own  mental  activity.  Causality  may  be  a  pre- 
snppoeition  of  exjpenenoe ;  it  is  certainly  not  pven 
in  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  '  nniform 
anooeaaion'  which  we  regard  as  the  one  for  the 
application  of  this  cAtegory  is  fonnd  far  more 
frequently  between  mental  and  bodily  processes 
than  between  mental  and  mental,  or  between 
bodily  and  bodily.  If  causation  ia  a  mystery,  it 
is  as  mysterious  in  the  action  of  two  bodies  upon 
each  other  aa  in  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body ;  if  it  is  a  *  fundamental  principle '  of  thoni^t, 
it  may  be  applied  in  tiie  latter  ease  with  more 
asBorance  than  in  the  former. 

(3)  Bat  how,  it  may  be  aaid,  is  mind  to  set 
about  its  action  upon  body.  A  '  voluntary '  move- 
ment  etarta,  let  us  say,  in  certain  brain  cells,  and 
proceeds  outwards  to  tiie  mnaolea.  How  does  the 
mindt  an  immaterial  anhatanoe  or  snbjeetf  set  this 
^ooeaa  going?    Somewhere  the  poui  mnst  be 

S'ven,  or  the  spark  applied.  How  is  it  d<mef 
ere  the  difficulty  of  the  disparity  of  mind  and 
body  presents  itsdf  with  great,  and  for  many,  it 
appears,  with  overwhelmmg  force.  It  is  not, 
howevw,  in  principle  any  more  curious  or  incom- 
prehMuiUe  tiian  uiat  bo^  should  'oorreapimd* 
to  mind,  whatever  may  be  taken  as  the  meaning 
of  that  mysterious  word ;  not  more  so  than  that 
one  reality  ahould  appear  aa  two  totally  disparate 
entities,  as  Monism  assumes.  Somewhere  or  other 
we  must  arrive  at  an  unexplained  and,  perhaps, 
inexplicable  fact  of  experience ;  and  for  interaction, 
this  local  action  of  mind  upon  body,  with  the 
oonverae  qualitative  action  oibody  upon  mind  {as 
when  a  given,  definitely  localized,  nerve  proceea 

fives  rise  to  a  sensation  oi  red,  while  another, 
ilferentiv  localized,  eives  rise  to  a  sensation  of 
cold  or  or  Inttor),  marks  that  point. 

Body  may  *  ultimately '  prove  to  be  mind,  and 
yet  tue  relation  between  a  finite  body  and  'its' 
mind  be  one  of  interaction.    A  system  of  this 

•  On  the  whok  qowUoa  <rf  tli«  nliditr  of  the  priDdpla  ot 
Oannmttioo  of  bwrg;.  sad  (rf  Ita  bMriiv  oo  Uw  pnttem  ot 
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nature  is  contained  in  Professor  Busse's  critical 
and  thorough  study  of  the  subieot.  We  have 
seen  tiiat  our  own  and  all  other  bodies  are  given 
to  us,  and  are  known  by  us,  only  as  oonteots  of 
consoiousneas,  as  actual  or  possible  sensation,  per- 
ception or  thought,  while  various  social  experi- 
ences forlnd  us  to  re^^ml  them  as  'mer^'  oar 
iMdvridtud  or  tuhie^vM  impresrimia.  may 
conclude,  then,  tnat  our  own  body  and  otiter 
bodies,  which  we  only  gradually  learn  to  dJs- 
tinguish  from  our  own,  are  appearances  to  ns  of 
mentid  or  spiritual  realities — realities  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  ourselves,  yet  akin  to 
ua;  that  theae  realitiea  difier  widely  fmn  each 
other,  and  from  na,  in  the  decree  (rf  moital 
development  at  wbioi  th^  have  arrived,  and  ctf 
which  they  are  oapaUe;  that  they  i^eet  w 
inflnenoe  us  only  through  that  entity  or  system 
of  entities  which  appears  to  as  as  *  oar'  body,  and 
that  they  in  turn  are  influenced  by  ns  only  tmvugh 
the  same  intormediary.  Thus  our  body  is  not  the 
'manifeatation'  or  'outer  aapaot'  of  our  mind, 
but  is  relatively  Independent  of  it,  being  tlw 
'manifestation'  of  another,  or  othOT  minds.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  mind's  development  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  body,  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  it.  What  we  may  regard  as  in 
a  special  sense  the  growing-point  of  the  body 
throughout  life^  nam^j  the  brain,  has  Ita  struc- 
ture, its  organization,  in  Xvtffi  part  determined 
by  the  actions  of  our  mind,  by  which  it  becomes 
a  more  and  more  perfect  instrument  for  the 
realization  of  our  desires  and  our  ideals,  whether 
hish  or  low.  It  ma^  be  held  also  that  the  gradual 
failure  of  powers  with  old  ajge  or  tiie  temporary 
failure  with  illness  or  fatigue — failure  which, 
though  primarily  phrsical,  seems  to  reach  to  the 
very  core  of  the  mma's  being — ^is  defeat  n<vt  of  the 
player,  but  of  the  instrument  on  which  he  plays, 
and  through  which  alone  his  geidns  ean  find  nttmg 
ez^eanon.  See  Bbaih  amdIIihd,  IbHD,  Soitl, 
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BOEHME.— L  Xj^.— Jaoob  Boehme  (some- 
times spelt  Behmen),  called  the  '  Teutonic  Theo- 
sopher,'wa8  bom  in  November  167S,  in  tiie  village 
of  Old  Seidenbnrg,  near  GOrliti,  in  Upper  Lnsatia, 
which  in  his  time  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Bo- 
hemia, though  in  1636  it  was  transferred  to  Saxony, 
the  Elector  m  which  was  Boehm^s  {voteetw  duug 
the  later  part  of  his  life.   Iht  parents  of  Boehme 
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w«re  poor  pions  folk,  who  trained  np  their  son  in 
their  own  (the  Lutheran)  hath  and  in  a  knowledge 
of  tlie  Serwtnres.  The  only  education  ha  got  was 
of  the  most  elementary  character.  At  an  early 
Age  he  was  put  to  tend  cattle,  with  other  children 
of  the  village,  and,  while  thus  employed,  had  hia 
first  remarkable  experience.  Having  climbed  (says 
Bfartensen)  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  called  toe 
'Land's  Crown,'  he  saw  'a  vaulted  entrance  com- 
posed of  four  red  stones,  and  leading  into  a  cavern. 
When  he  had  toiled  through  the  nushwood  that 
surrounded  the  entrance,  he  beheld  in  the  depths 
of  the  cave  a  vessel  filled  with  money.  He  was 
seised  with  an  inward  panic,  as  at  something 
diabolical,  and  ran  away  trom  the  spot  in  alarm. 
Bnbeequently  be  oftm  returned  to  the  spot,  accom- 
panied  by  other  boys.  But  entrance  and  cavern 
iiftd  TOiished.* 
After  this,  he  was  appientieed  to  a  dioemaker  in 

he  was  in  charge  of  tiie  shopdurEa^'us  master's 
absenoe,  a  stranger  entered  and  priced  a  pair  of 
boots.  The  lad,  thinldns  he  had  no  auttumt^  to 
■ell,  tried  to  get  out  of  difficulty  by  naming 
a  nrohibitiive  price ;  b«t  the  stranger  paid  it,  anoT 
after  having  gone  out  into  tbe  street,  turned  and 
called  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Jacob,  oome  forth  t '  Sur- 
prised that  his  name  riionld  be  known,  Jacob  went 
out  to  him ;  when  the  stranger,  fizii^  on  him  a 
penetraUve  gase,  said,  *  Jacob,  thou  art  yet  little, 
mit  thou  shalt  become  jgreat^  and  the  irorid  shall 
vtmder  at  thee.  Therenirebe  t^ous  and  fear  God, 
and  especially  read  diligently  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
for  thou  must  endure  much  misery  and  pover^ 
and  perseeution ;  but  God  loves  and  is  ^radons 
unto  thee.'  After  this  Jacob  became  still  more 
serious  and  devout.  Unable  to  endure  the  ribald 
and  profane  language  of  his  mates  in  tiie  shop, 
he  felt  obliged  to  reprove  them,  whereupon  hia 
master  turned  him  out,  saying  he  would  have  no 
'honse-preacher'  to  stir  up  strife.  Jacob  now 
entered  upon  his  Wandetjafu:  In  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  discovered  into  how  many  warring  sects 
the  Protestant  party  was  s^lit  up,  and  how  fierce 
and  uncharitable  were  their  contentions.  They 
seemed  to  him  as  Babel,  and  he  has  much  to  say 
about  this  Babel  in  his  writings. 

At  the  end  <rf  his  wanderings,  he  retomed  to 
GOrlitz,  and  in  1599  married  the  daughter  of  a 
tradesman,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  for  twenty 
▼ears,  and  by  whom  he  had  four  cnifdren.  Now 
further  visions  came.  When  he  was  sitting  one  day 
in  his  room,  his  eye  caught  the  reflexi<m  of  the  snn^ 
in  a  Mght  pewter  dish.  This  tlurev  him  into 
an  inward  ecstasy,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
beheld  the  inwara  properties  of  all  things  in  nature 
opened  to  him.  It  was  one  of  his  ideas  tiiat  the 
quality  of  eveiTthing  is  ezpreased  by  its  shape, 
eolour,  scent  (which  he  oalls  its  'signature'}  to 
such  as  have  eyes  to  see.  Ten  years  later,  he  bad 
another  '  op«aimg '  which  wmt  mnoh  further,  and 
shoved  him  tiie  inwardness  of  ail  manifestation, 
how  it  arose,  and  ite  meaning  and  end.  Be  felt 
an  inward  impulse  to  write  down  what  had  thus 
been  revealed!,  not  for  puUication — for  he  felt 
himself  too  simple  to  teach  others — but  (as  he 
says)  for  a  memorial  to  himself,  so  Uiat,  should 
tiw  power  tii  interior  vision  fail,  he  might  have 
a  record  at  what  he  bad  seen,  and  thus  hold  it 
pennanentiy.  The  book  he  now  wrote  was  the 
Avrora,  or  Morning  Bednut,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  commencement  of  that  perseeution  which 
for  BO  many  years  embittered  Us  life.  The  work 
was,  of  course,  in  manuscript.  The  written  copy 
ehanoed  to  be  seen  hv  a  nobleman,  Carl  von 
Endem,  who  had  called  on  him.  Being  greatly 
pleased  witli  it,  the  nobleman  begged  permission 
to  honow  it  for  a  sht^  time,  ana  tdiat,  without 


Boehme's  consent,  had  some  copies  of  it  made. 
One  of  these  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pastor  Primanns  of  Gtfrlitz,  Gregorins  Riehter, 
a  violent  man  and  inflated  with  the  dignity  of  his 
office.  He  attacked  Boehme  in  a  sermon  on  '  False 
Prophets.'  Boehme,  who  was  in  church,  went  to 
him  afterwards  and  most  meekly  begged  to  know 
in  what  he  was  wrong.  Bat  Riehter  would  not 
hear  a  word,  and  Uie  next  day  went  to  tiie 
Town  Council  and  demanded  Boehme's  ennilaloD, 
threatening  them  with  the  vengeance  of^  God  if 
they  refused.  A  decree  of  banishment  was  passed, 
and  no  time  was  allowed  him  to  wind  np  his  afiiurs 
and  make  arrangements.  Boehme  meekly  sub* 
mitted,  saying,  '  Yes,  dear  Sirs,  since  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  it  shall  be  done.'  There  is  simie  differ- 
ence of  statemoit  as  to  what  h^ipened  after  this. 
HartMisen  says  that  the  next  morning  the  Council 
sent  to  recall  him,  and  told  him  he  might  continno 
to  live  in  GOrlitz  if  he  would  rave  up  writing  books 
and  stick  to  his  trade.  This  ne  undertook  to  do, 
and  for  five  years  abstained  from  writing,  though 
much  troubled  in  conscience  as  to  whether  he  ought 
not  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  eonsdenoe  and  the  entreaties  <^  Mends 
triumphed,  and  he  again  began  to  write,  and  was 
then  finally  banished.  Others  say  that  the  CounoU 
offered  to  revoke  the  sentence  oi  banishment,  but 
implored  him — for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the 
town— to  remove  away  of  his  own  accord,  and  that 
hedidthis. 

It  is  certain  that,  when  banished  finally,  he  went, 
on  a  citation  for  heresy,  to  Dresden.  Here  the 
Elector  appointed  six  learned  doctors  to  examine 
him  and  report  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected or  punished.  His  answers  seem  to  nave 
produced  a  striking  effect  on  these  men.  One  is 
reported  to  have  said, '  I  would  not  take  tiie  whole 
world,  and  oondemn  this  man.*  Another  replied, 
'  How  can  we  judge  what  we  have  not  understood ! ' 
He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Crttrlitx,  after  this 
examination,  under  the  protection  of  the  Elector, 
against  which  even  the  ranoour  of  Kiohter  oould 
do  nothing.  His  fame  as  a  man  of  interior  wisdom 
drew  to  hun  many  learned  men  and  noMemen. 

At  the  house  of  <me  of  his  noble  friend^  in 
Silesia,  he  fell  into  a  fever  which  dercdoped  into 
gastric  disease.  He  felt  a  premonition  of  his  end, 
and  asked  to  be  carried  back  to  GOrlits.  Here  he 
was  attended  by  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Kober.  After 
an  illness  of  a  fortnight  he  asked  for  the  last  Sacra- 
ment. Riehter  was  dead,  but  the  new  minister 
held  similar  opinions,  and  refused  to  administer  it 
unless  Boehme  would  subsoribe  the  Lutheran  Con* 
feadon  oi  Faith.  This  he  Inunedlatdy  did,  and 
the  Bacrament  was  administered.  On  tne  night  trf 
Sunday,  Kov.  Slst,  1^,  he  called  his  son,  Tobias, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  heard  the  sweet  music. 
Tolnas  said  he  did  not,  and  his  fiather  bade  him  open 
the  door,  when  he  must  surely  bear  it.  He  asked 
ih»  hour,  and,  being  told  it  was  after  two  o'clock, 
he  said, '  My  time  u  not  yet :  three  hours  hence  Is 
my  time.'  At  six  in  the  moming  h«  hade  them  all 
£arewell ;  and  saying,  '  Now  I  go  henoe  to  Para* 
disc,*  he  quietiy  departed. 

II.  BOEBMgS  SrSTSM.—l.  Hi*  doctrine  of 
oriffina.  —  Boehme's  system  goes  back  to  the 
b^poming,  to  the  time  when  the  Divine  Being 
first  proceeded  to  manifestatiai.  To  attempt  to 
go  benind  this,  he  says  (7%rM  PrincwUt,  xiv.  84), 
confuses  ih.o  mind.  He  also  says  iu>.  v.  10)  that 
the  orifpn  of  things  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into 
at  all :  yet  since  sin  has  now  arisen,  and  we  find 
ourselves  fallen  from  the  ^cay  of  God,  we  must 
know  bow  sin  arose,  ve  we  cannot  know  Uie  remedy 
forit.  And  we  oannot  know  how  sin  arose  without 
openii^  tiie  mystevy  of  the  proeess  to  manifesta- 
tun,  and  the  arising  of  tiie  second,  or  contrary, 
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Will,  and  tho  seven  Fotdib  of  Natare,  and  how  the 
two  eternal  PrinoipleB — darkness  and  wrath  of  the 
first,  and  light  and  love  of  the  second — arose,  and 
this  present  world  of  the  third  Principle  which 
BtanoB  between  the  two,  and  is  qualified  in  good 
and  evil.  The  ability  to  open  this  mysterr  ia  oom 
only  when  we  are  led  1^  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  aa  we  an  (in  onr  deepest  siniit)  out  of 
the  Divine,  we  are  aUe  (in  tliiB  e^t)  to  p^etrate 
so  far ;  for  every  spirit  can  see  baolc  into  'its  own 
Mother,'  bat  no  farther  [ib.  iL  1). 

Of  the  state  before  maoifestation,  all  we  can  say 
is  the  following.  The  Snpreme  Spirit  (whom  we 
call '  God '}  was  in  a  state  which  Boehme  caUs  the 
'Still  Best.'  In  Him  was  active  one  only  Will, 
which,  being  one,  did  nothing  but  only  Be,  in  one 
state  and  withont  an^  happening.  All  that  after- 
wards came  into  manifestation  through  the  process 
about  to  be  described  was  in  Him  in  a  state 
inchoate  and  purelysubjective.  There  was  vet  no 
creature  to  know  Him  and  rejoice  in  the  Know- 
ledge, and  find  the  highest  delight  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  His  Power  and  Goodness.  All  was  yet 
pore  potentiality  ;  all  were  in  Him  as  andifferenti- 
ated  elements  in  the  content  of  His  Being,  and 
knew  not  themselves  or  each  other.  In  short,  all 
was  Essence  in  the  simple  Being  of  tiie  Deity  aa  a 
One  Will,  and  there  was  noexittence. 

It  b  dew  thftt  nah  »  ■tatement  u  tbe  kbove  !■  detivMl  u  u 
Imprearion  from  lAttnab  ooDiidenvUoufMlalng  tn  the  iwtim 
of  the  cms)  u  they  must  *ppew  to  oar  nlghast  metephysicK] 
paroeption.  Boehm*  doea  not  claim  that  luoh  a  preseDtatio& 
u  a  hin  and  oompl«t«  account  of  ao  itapandous  and  mntertona 
a  matter,  bat  odTt  that  It  ii  the  beat  we  can  yet  aee;.  To  btm  It 
WM  probab);  preaeatad  in  mjalio  virion  ;  but  ws,  lacking  thia, 
oanonly  follow  Urn  with  oar  beet  thoagfat.  It  caonot  really  be 
as  deacribed,  lor  we  are  obliged  to  think  and  epeak  in  tenni  of 
time  and  apaoe  :  and  in  Ooa  theae  an  not.  Boehme  law  tUa 
faot  oleariv,  and  often  warni  oa  that,  though  he  li  compelled 
to  apeak  in  theae  terma,  we  most  remember  that  the  tran- 
icendent  Faot  la  otherwiae.  It  we  think  at  all,  wa  muat  think 
in  tbeae  terma ;  and  there  la  no  haim  in  ao  doing  ao  long  aa 
we  bear  tn  mind  that  the  tntnoendent  Faot  la  only  feebly 
apprehended,  and  nerer  in  any  way  oompretaendcd,  by  our 
thought,  nieretore,  wbOe  we  have  to  apeak  of  a  time  before 
uanUeatation,  wa  muat  remembar  that  tUi  bonly  by  *  logical 
neoeaalty,  ariaing  from  our  prawait  UnltatloB.  and  not  a  full 
praaantHMtit  of  CM  naob 

When  manifestation  waa  to  take  plaoe,  the  first 
necessity,  says  Boehme,  was  that  a  second  and 
contrary  WiD  should  arise.  This  Will  is  not  a 
new  thing  in  God,  for,  as  to  His  content.  He 
changee  not.  It  is  mun  a  logical  necessity, 
beoanae  oat  of  a  one  mil  no  'manifoldneBB'  can 
oome,  no  oonfllet  or  strife  or  diamatio  interest. 
So  we  mnst  say  that  a  second  Will  axoao,  and  the 
immediate  result  of  its  arimng  waa  a  darkening  of 
the  primal  and,  till  now,  nniversal  light.  Even 
light  cannot  be  known  oonsciously  as  such  if  there 
is  nowhere  any  darlmees.  And  as  we  know  and 
appTBOiate  wily  throngfa  experience  of  a  contrary, 
and  God  has  made  na  thus,  t^e  presumption  may 
very  well  be  that  there  is  something  in  Him  which 
answers  (tbongh  in  a  far-off  and  exalted  way)  to 
tiiifl  law  of  our  minds  to  which  we  know  no 
exception. 

Immediately  upon  the  darkening  there  arose  the 
first  Form  of  llatnr^  which  Boehme  calls  Barth- 
nan.*  This  is  the  prindple  of  hardness,  close 
holding  of  itself  to  itaelf,  and  resistance  to  modi- 
fication—a strongly  conservative  principle.  The 
second  Will  mnst  produce  tjie  contra^  of  the 
first — darknees,  ovetBhadowing,  drawing  together, 
hardening.  Spiritnally  it  is  the  power  of  self- 
eentrednees,  Beff-satisfaction ;  of  that  inertia  which 

*  One  of  the  dlfBoultlea  in  fcdiowing  Boehme  arlaes  from  the 
tact  ttiat,  in  different  paaaages,  be  caUa  theae  Forma  of  Nature 
bgr  difterent  namea,  according  to  different  polnta  of  view.  Tbua 
he  aometimea  calla  the  first  a  hard  attracUng,  though  be  calls 
the  aeoond  aUtaetiim.  He  meana  that  the  flrat  attracta  eo  bard 
llaelf  to  Itwif  that  it  attracta  nothlnff  elae,  while  the  aeoond 
aeekc  to  atlmct  other  things  to  Itauf.  bat  does  not  attraot 
itaelf  to  Itaelf,  TheewntUiikaoftlieRiinHiriUiOfliibeooaie 
oleu  upMi  patbnt  atudy. 


resists  oonriotion  of  i^,  tmbmission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  love  of  the  brethren. 

Immediately  on  the  arising  of  this  Form,  the  first 
Will,  disliking  tiie  darkness,  seeks  to  turn  baek 
again  to  the  lufat.  Bat  ttiis  it  cannot  do  without 
reversing  the  will  to  manifestatiffii,  wUoh  ia  im- 
poesible.  Thereupon  arises  tlw  eeoond  Fonm  of 
Nature,  Attraction.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
It  seeks  change  and  new  oomMnationa,  and  will 
let  nothing  alone — the  principle  of  diesatiafaotaon 
and  unrest.  Spiritually,  it  is  that  which  forces  us 
into  ceaaelefls  activity,  whereby  we  oiter  into  ex- 
periences, and  ao  (in  the  eod)  work  out  oar  rtduetio 
ad  abturdum. 

Out  of  the  conflict  of  the  first  two  Forms  arises 
the  third,  Bittmutt.  It  may  be  easier  to  catch  the 
ideas  of  these  first  three  Forms  if  we  call  them  (in 
modem  terminolt^)  Homogeneity,  Setorogenmty, 
and  Strain.  The  »ndn,  or  tension,  arises  man  the 
contrariety  and  opposition  of  the  first  two.  It  is 
the  lattemees  of  dissatisfaction  which,  as  to  the 
darkness,  expresses  itself  in  discontent  and  oom- 
plaining,  bat,  aa  to  the  light,  becomes  discontent 
with  onr  own  sin,  sorrow  fox  it,  and  tears  of 
penitence. 

Out  of  the  St3iun,  as  it  increases  in  intensity, 
there  arises  the  fourtii  Form,  Fire.  At  thia  point, 
the  operation  bf^ng  carried  on  reaches  the  degree 
at  whieb  a  adf-oonedfraaness  arises,  with  a  sense 
of  own  wiU  and  ehoioe.  At  this  point  also  the 
evolution  divides  into  two  contrary  directions,  and 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  oonsoionflness  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  it  will  take.  The  Fire  at  first  is  a 
cold,  dark  fire  which  can  bum  and  hurt,  bat  cannot 
purify— like  an  iron  heated  to  just  below  redness. 
As  it  home  and  the  Strain  increases,  it  grows  in 
heat  till  it  readies  redness,  which  is  a  light  of  low 
illuminating  power,  and  shows  things  very  dimly. 
Such  is  the  light  of  the  external  man,  and  the 
light  is  the  quality  of  the  self-consoiouHness,  which 
in  this  oaae  is  full  of  greed,  wrath,  and  pride. 

But  if  the  evolution  go«e  on  in  the  right  way, 
then  the  doll  glow  of  tM  Fire  grows  stronger  and 
stronger,  aatiTit  passes  into  the  fifth  Form,  Light. 
This  IS  the  true  Divine  Light,  and  'makes  maoi- 
fest'  things  as  they  really  are.  When  this  light 
arises,  the  Fire  sinks  down  from  its  horriUe  ragine, 
and  beoomee  only  a  meek  and  pleasant  warmth, 
giving  ail  its  power  to  the  Li^L  Thereapon  the 
first  uiree  Forma  also  change  their  character  and 
become  gentle  and  soft  and  hannfmioua.  It  is 
as  thou^  in  the  Light  they  first  Me  their  trae 
function  and  porpose  in  the  great  work,  and  are 
content  to  fulfil  it,  and  cease  to  express  tiiemselves 
as  they  are  in  themselves  (in  own  self-will)  without 
T^Card  to  the  end  they  are  there  to  produce.  It  ia 
the  change  which  (m  modem  terms)  would  be 
called  the  passing  from  eelf-oonadouHnees  to  coemie 
oonsdouaness ;  when,  instead  of  thinking  of  the 
universe  as  made  for  our  self,  we  think  of  our  self 
as  made  for  the  universe.  Thus  we  rise  to  a  higher 
grade  of  being  and  a  truer  joy  than  the  eelf-falfil- 
ment  of  our  own  small  wishes  and  loves  could  ever 
give  uB. 

The  sixth  Form  of  Nature  Boehme  calls  Sound. 
The  quaJity — first  fixed  towards  good  hy  the  ariring 
of  the  Light— now  begins  to  express  iteelf  to  per- 
ception. The  manifold  ways  m  which  this  ex- 
pression is  ttSected  —  by  speech,  cries,  ooloora, 
scents,  tastes,  feeling,  ligntness,  heaviness,  and  so 
on— are  what  he  means  by  Sound. 

The  seventh  and  last  Form  of  Nature  he  calla 
fHffure.  Here  the  wh<de  'thing,'  thus  ha^oig 
attained  its  being  in  Essmoe,  now  puts  on  a 
shape,  a  body,  fit  to  be  its  full  and  perfect  ex- 
pression, and  a  manmon  of  the  six  Forms.  Hcxioe- 
as  the  evolution  haa  gone  <m  in  rij^tfnl  order, 
arise  all  forms  of  beauty,  all  fair  colours  and  sweet 
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Boento  and  pleaaing  Bounds ;  and  Uie  oreatnre  Btaods 
marked  with  the  *signatare'  of  God,  a  being  to 
HU  honour  and  giory  and  its  own  indeacribable 
delight. 

Bat  should  the  evolaticm  proceed  from  the  fourth 
Form  in  the  falw  direction,  that  ib,  should  the  will 
elect  to  stand  in  self-will,  and  prefer  might,  power, 
anger,  to  meekness,  humility,  and  love,  then  its 
light  is  but  the  dolL  red  glow  of  the  fire  ;  its  sound 
is  discordant  and  harsh,  and  its  fignre  repnlsiTe 
and  monstrous.  For  the  first  three  Forms  are  the 
real  baaa  of  Becoming,  and  originate  the  Essence 
which  becomes  substantial  in  the  nzth,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  seveath.  If  these  first  three  an  not 
modified  hy  the  arldttg  of  the  dirine  Light  in  tiie 
fifth,  they  most  remain  expressed  in  tn^  own 
self -qnaUw  of  fierce  rage  and  fnrr,  and  the  creature 
of  wnioh  tJaey  fonn  the  basiB  will  be  of  like  nature 
and  signature.  It  is  in  the  fourth  Form  that  the 
ffreat  choice  has  to  be  made  whether  the  Fire  shall 
be  the  fire  of  *Belf,*  which  oonaumes,  or  the  fire  of 
*  lore,'  whioh  Ulmninates. 

It  is  absdntdy  neoMsaiy,  says  Bodime.  tliat 
the  first  three  Forms  shall  be  there ;  without  their 
preeence  no  creature  can  come  to  bedne.  They  are 
the  power  to  *  being*  in  every  minenu,  plant,  and 
animal.  But  they  should  never  be  allowed  so  to 
be  known  or  manifested  as  that  their  essential 
'own  self  quality*  should  have  ain^  iuAuence  in 
determining  the  quality  manifested.  We  know 
that  Lore  is  strong,  toe  very  strongest  of  all 
tidngs ;  bat  in  Lore  this  strength  ia  never  on  the 
surface.  As  soon  as  Love  strives  to  'force.'  it 
ceases  to  be  Love ;  when  it  keeps  the  strengtn  in 
a  hiddenness,  uid  shows  as  its  seen  quality  only 
meekness  and  gentleness,  then  the  unseen  base 
makes  the  meekness  and  gentleness  strong.  But 
should  the  creature  despise  the  meekness,  and 
resolve  to  compel  and  force  others  to  love  it,  then 
the  force,  being  shown,  can  no  longer  act  as  a  base, 
and  the  snpposed  force  becomes  toe  weakest  of  all 
things,  because  devmd  of  its  basal  strength. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  creatures, 
from  human  upwards,  to  open  tiie  first  three  Forms, 
and  make  this  quality  their  quality.  This  Lucifer 
did.  He  was  created  a  Throne-Angel,  but  allowed 
the  might  of  the  Fire  to  become  dominant  in  him, 
and  despised  the  meekness  and  self -surrender  of  the 
light  of  love.  Hereupon  his  light  went  out,  not,  as 
anerwards  happened  to  Adam,  into  a  hiddenness, 
but  into  absolute  extinction.  The  meek  love  of 
God,  whioh  alone  oonld  re-ldndle  it.  that  he  has 
despised,  and  now  stands  in  eternal  rejection  from 
the  Light,  shut  up  to  the  Fire  he  has  chosen,  and 
in  which  alone  he  is  capable  of  finding  joy.  He  is 
now  God  manifested  as  to  the  finrt  Irinciple,  as 
Jesus  Christ  ia  God  manifested  as  to  the  second  ; 
far  Christ  is  the  true  Light,  and  the  Devil  is  the 
apparent  Darkness.  Eaui  aUdes  eternal^  in  his 
own  Prin<dple. 

Of  these  Prindples,  it  is  now  time  to  speak. 
There  are  three :  two  eternal,  and  the  third  tem- 
poral. The  first  Principle  is  the  dark  world  of  the 
Anger,  in  which  the  first  three  Forms  stand  open 
and  operative  in  giving  quality,  and  the  last  three 
are  hidden.  The  seeond  Princiue  is  the  light  world 
in  the  Love,  where  the  first  wree  Forms  are  not 
allowed  to  give  quality,  but  remain  practically 
hidden,  whue  the  last  uiree  alone  qualifv.  Be- 
tween these  two  stands  the  third  Principle,  this 
Present  World — ^wfaich  had  a  beginning  and  will 
have  an  end.  The  first  Principle  is  all  evil ;  the 
•eeond  is  all  good ;  the  third  stands  in  good  and 
mwQ.  Willie  man  is  in  it,  botii  the  two  eternal 
Principles  seek  to  press  into  him  ;  the  dark  world 
strives  to  draw  him  down  into  it,  and  the  light 
wotM  strives  to  lift  him  up  into  it.  He  studs 
betwean  tiie  two,  and  to  whuiherer  of  them  lie  here 


iuelines  bis  imagination,  to  that  he  will  hereafter 
belong  (Boehme  says  eternally).  For  there  is  no 
open  way  from  the  first  Principle  to  the  second 
save  through  the  third,  which  stemds  open  to  both ; 
and  when  this  temporary  world  of  the  third  Prin- 
ciple has  passed  away,  no  passage  will  remain,  and 
the  two  will  be  so  absolutely  shnt  off  from  each 
other  that  each  will  seem  all  that  w  to  itself,  and 
be  unconscious  of  any  other. 

a.  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  of  the  Fall— Sin,  in 
Boehme's  system,  is  really  a  false  imagination. 
But,  as  our  imagination  defines  the  real  for  us,  the 
oonoept  is  much  stronger  than  it  might  sound. 
If  the  false  imagination  lasts  eternally,  we  are 
eternally  in  Hell.  If  a  true  imagination  lasts 
eternally,  we  are  etemaUv  in  Heaven.  For  nothing 
short  of  the  power  of  God,  oo-operating  with  the 
consenting  will  of  man,  can  enaUe  man  to  alter  his 
imagination ;  that  is,  his  oonsoioasness  of  his  state 
and  surnnuMinfl^  cc  what  Is  xeal  and  <tf  what 
is  not. 

The  ptoUem  of  the  origin  of  ErO  has  long  per- 
plexed students  of  Divine  wisdom.  Boehme  seems 
searoely  to  be  oonscions  of  those  aspects  of  the 
problem  which  press  upon  many  hearts  and  minds 
at  the  present  day.  He  simply  throws  tiie  whole 
blame  and  responsilnHty  on  the  perverted  will  of  a 
creature  (LncUer),  and  this  only  removes  t^e  diffi- 
culty one  stop  farther  baok.  Nevertheless,  his 
system  oontauu  a  remarkaUe  suggestion  of  a 
solution. 

He  is  careful  to  assure  us  that  God  (as  He  truly 
is,  as  He  appears  to  an  imagination  formed  in, 
and  by,  the  Light)  Is  never  angry  and  never 
punishes.  Seen  by  such  an  imagination,  what 
looks  to  its  opposite  like  punishment  appean  as 
loving  warning  and  guitunce.  Bat  the  false 
imagination  cannot  but  think  of  God  as  like 
itseU;  therefore  it  takes  God's  mercy  for  His 
wrath,  and  His  guidance  for  revenge.  All  the  six 
Forms  of  Nature  have  come  out  from  God,  and  so 
the  first  three  (which,  when  manifested,  appear  as 
wrath,  anger,  jealousy)  are  in  Him,  oiUy  in  Him 
tb^  are  never  manifested.  Boehme  commonly 
needs  careful  interpreting.  He  calls  the  first 
Principle  the  Principle  ot  the  Fatlm,  and  the 
secona  that  of  the  Son.  But  he  adds  that  in 
reality  the  Father  is  never  apart  from  the  Son. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  what  he  really  means  is 
that,  i/'the  Father  should  {hv  a  false  imagination) 
be  thought  of  as  existing  alone,  and  apart  from 
th4  8m,  He  must  (by  such  an  imaginattoa)  be 
known  as  wrathful,  angry,  jealous.  And,  as  such 
an  imagination  exists.  He  must  roeak  to  it  in  t^e 
terms  of  its  own  apprehension.  But  in  Himself, 
as  known  hy  a  true  (Decanse  Divinely  illuminated) 
ims^ation,  He  is  sJl  Love  and  Goodness. 

8m  arises  when  the  first  three  Forms  are  brought 
out  of  the  hiddenness,  not  merely  to  look  at  (as 
will  be  explained  farther  fm),  but  to  be  tasted  and 
knoum,  and  their  own  self-quality  accepted  as  our 
quality.  But  as  to  the  transcendent  reality,  f^ey 
are  never  thuu  brouffht  out.  The  transcendent 
reality  is  known  to  man  only  through  his  imaij;!- 
nation.  When  illuminated  by  the  Light,  Us 
imagination  rightly  pictores  to  him  the  reality ; 
but  when  not  so  iUuminated,  the  reality  is  wrongly 
pictured,  and  what  he  imagines  to  be  ih»  f«»u 
the  reverse  of  the  feet.  Therefore  sin  is  poaiibla 
only  if  a  false  imagination  be  possible;  and  can 
take  on  an  appearance  of  realify  only  in  such  a 
false  imagimmon.  Thus  at  once  sin  is,  and  is 
not.  When  it  is  said,  'Goi  cannot  look  npm  win,' 
the  expresstnt  is  mon  profoundly  true  than  we 
suspect.  He  sees  it^  not  as  a  positive  thing 
Himself  has  made,  but  as  the  imagination  of  the 
thought  of  ^e  heart  of  a  creature  wlio  is  unaware 
that  the  light  in  him  is  Harknesa    The  fact  is  not 
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as  the  false  una^nation  ^otnna  it,  and  the  thing 
piotnred  exists  nowhere  sare  in  the  false  imagina- 
tkm.  That  ^ves  it  reality  to  the  nuui  vnoee 
imagination  it  is,  bat  eannot  make  it  actually  reaL 

Bat  however  unreal  the  content  of  tiie  false 
imagination  may  be,  the  false  imagination  itself 
is  reaL  It  was  real  to  Boehme  beoanae  he  believed 
that*  if  not  rectified  in  this  life,  it  would  etranally 
aUde ;  for.tbere  is  do  better  test  of  the  real  than 
the  net  that  it  abides.  If  we  misht  eliminate 
this  idea  of  its  eternity,  the  problem  woold  be 
solred,  for  sin  would  tMn  be  hot  as  a  passing 
madDess,  and  Hell  and  Earth  hot  aa  ^dsode  in 
the  eternity  of  Heaven. 

Boehme  lim  down  this  olear  principle  {Mytt. 
Mag,  L  Ti.  12),  'that  the  fullness  of  joy  might 
know  itself,  the  keen  tartness  of  the  Sooroe  [that 
iBt  of  the  first  three  Forms]  must  be  a  eause  to  the 
Joy;  and  the  darkneu,  a  manifestation  of  the 
Light;  that  so  the  Light  might  be  manifestly 
known,  which  oonld  not  oe  in  the  One.'  Bat  how 
can  this  be,  if  the  first  three  F<nms  are  never  to 
be  explored  T  Here  again  Boehme  offers  us  a  key. 

'  Hm  oatmrd  apirit  and  body  mi  unto  tlw  Inmid  u  ft  Fonair 
of  DItIim  nwoilMtatlon,  Mooralnf  to  tbo  Fin-dark  tad  Uf^bi 
wo  rid,  a  mirror  ct  the  grmi  Onmipotence  and  OmnteleiiM  of 
God,  mad  the  Inmrd  wm  glrm  to  It  for  r  ralmr  ud  gnlda.  Aa 
God  plaja  with  the  tfaae  (3  thk  ootwud  world,  ao  l^wtae  tba 
inwwd,  Dtrloe  mau  abotikl  plar  with  tba  oatward  In  the  manl- 
teated  wondaia  of  Ood  In  thla  worid,  and  opan  the  DiTfiM 
wMom  tn  all  oreatnm,  each  aooonUnc  to  hb  propartr;  to 
UkawiMlBtbeearth,liittaoeaaDd  nMtab,  in  wUdt  alao  thara 
la  a  twofold  Baaanoa,  via.  otM  from  the  orlciiial  of  tba  Fire-dark 
world,  and  one  of  the  orlfriaal  of  tba  tMy  Ugbt  world.  All 
thla  waa  glran  htm  for  bia  pUr '  (JTmC  Mob.  l  xtL  9-U). 

Thnmfdi  the  damsy  <ana,  to  some,  repellent) 
wording^  it  is  not  bard  to  oateh  the  su^jestion 
here  eontuned.  The  first  three  Fcnms  are  the 
sole  oanses  of  variety  in  the  manifestations.  As 
the  first  or  second  or  third  predominates — ^whioh 
is  poenble  in  an  infinitely  varying  series  of  grades 
or  degrees— BO  the  variation  arises.  Thus  out  of 
these  Forms  arise  the  loonden.  These  in»  be 
looked  into— by  a  will  so  set  in  the  Will  of  God 
that  it  is  in  no  danger  of  wantiiig  to  do  more  than 
look,  never  to  taste  or  know — with  perfect  safety 
and  propriety.  We  should  pkof  with  them,  as 
little  chudren  ^lay  at  'shop,'  witnout  ever  dream 
ins  of  making  it  the  serious  bamness  of  tho  whoto 
Uk.  They  tuay  for  the  time,  and  then  let  it  go, 
and  so  shnt  it  up  again.  The  harm  is  where  Uie 
will  is  BO  unstable  tnat  from  looUng  it  passes  to 
longing  after,  and  from  this  to  tssting  and  proving ; 
80  that  the  might  of  the  Fire-world  gains  a  hoM, 
and  moves  the  being  to  put  his  whole  imagination 
into  this  'play,'  woerei^  from  play  it  passes  to 
earnest,  and  snrronndsthe  whole  life,  and  beoomea 
its  <me  deaire.  Then  the  true  imagination  beocones 
as  dead,  the  spiritual  neneptioia  doses,  and  the 
bein£[  lives  henceforth  in  the  world  <^  its  fsJse 
imaffinatdon,  and  knows  no  other. 

The  oonsequenoe  of  sin,  in  Boehme's  teaehing, 
is  a  disturbance  of  the  relaticnis  of  the  parts  to  ths 
All.  Man  shoold  be  to  the  lower  oreatures  what 
God  should  be  to  him.  Over  him  God  should 
have  sole  dominion,  and  over  them  he  shoold  have 
sole  dominion.  Thus,  throui^  the  infinite 
multiplidty  of  the  external  expressions  of  the 
Divine  properties,  one  Will  shotild  be  dominant— 
the  will  of  man  in  whom  God's  Will  is  dominant. 
Thus  God  would  be  (virtnally)  All  m  All.  All 
^  ereatioii  would  then  be  in  tine  harmony  and 
temperature,  each  would  love  and  serve  the  jmt, 
and  no  antagonistio  will  would  arise  to  intxodnoe 
B^e  and  aisoord.  The  dements  whence  strife 
arises,  and  the  strife  itself,  might  be  Imown  as  a 
wpeettlation  (in  the  old  sense  of  'looldng  into'), 
out  never  as  an  actualization.   Sndi  was  the  first 

'Boehme  ma  an  unaduoatad  maa,  and  oAn  bamoana  the 
t«ot.iayiiig  that  ba  could  baTaaTprwaaedhlmaeU  batter  had  ha 

been  better  educated. 


world  of  the  Temperature,  before  Lacifer's  and 
Adam's  fall. 

The  outer  process  wherel^  the  Pall  was  efliMited 
waa,  as  the  first  and  initiatory  step,  the  sin  of 
Ludfer,  who  was  ^|eased  with  the  might  of  the 
Fire  in  the  fourth  Form,  and  rejected  the  mecJc- 
neas  of  the  suhmissiim  in  the  Divine  Light,  which 
would  odierwise  have  qualified  the  might.  Seooaidly 
and  direeUy,  it  waa  the  act  of  oar  fint  parents  in 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Only  a  hatty,  general  ikeCoh  of  Boefam^  ti-anhlnj  ai  to  tUe 
OHi  be  glran  nera.  Adam  wai  oreated  ootot  the  two  Prinalnln 
— ka  bad  ao  extamal  oat  of  the  Ena  of  tiM  nrfr«Niroe,  and  an 
internal  from  tba  Km  of  the  Ugbt-aoarcc.  The'  tonnar  (a  tba 
maaooUne  element,  tba  latter  the  fembdne.  Tbe  two  an- 
elemanta  war*  tuned  in  one  form,  wUoh  waa  that  o<  a 
maaoullDe  Virgin.  The  Fail  bad  a  prapaiatkui  and  a  onfantna- 
(kin.  1]m  ptaparatioo  wai  that  the  u>ane  being,  Adam,  felt 
'aloM.'  He  ibould  bava  ' propafatad  maffloaUj '^throogti  tba 
uakm  of  the  two  elementa  in  hlmadL  for  be  waa  a  tanHn^M 
(<.«.  both  '  him'  and  'them,'  aa  be  la  oaBed  in  On  Ha 
would  tboa  hare '  multiplied '  and  found  oooipanioQabJp.  fiot 
thia  be  proved  nnaUe  to  do.  Tba  true  'htfy  meat  for  Um' 
waa  in  hhn,  but  be  looked  aroond  Inatwad  at  within.  XbNOfoio 
the  woman-elemeot  mnet  be  extemallaad  U>at  be  ml^tt  beoema 
oouadona  of  it  Bat  tbli  oonld  not  be  dooe  In  the  troa,  Dfrlaa 
nation  wUtdi  waa  In  full  taMMct  with  the  tranaoendent 
Be  la  therefore  oaoaed  to  fad  intoa  'deapileep,'aBdiB 
this  lower  grade  of  imaglnatton  flnda  tba  intamal  extemaUmd. 
They  are  lau  In  Faiadlaa,  bat  now  in  danger ;  and  are  warned 
of  n.  Tbitj  are  not  to  hiqalre  Into  tlw  nature  of  good  aad 
avn :  for  now,  their  tmaginMlon  being  In  a  degree  fake,  ttasf 
are  nkely  to  wUi  to  do  man  than  qMoitlsta ;  thn  ma  want 
to  know.  Ood  alooa  ma;  foew  good  and  eril  (eee  Oafll*^ 
Thns  the  Tree  of  life  to  tba  bi-ana  Adam  beoomea  tba  Tree  of 
TemptMlan  to  the  dl  Tided  Adam  and  Bra.  The  danger  now 
wai  that  tbej  ahoold  deain  after  a  ooed  which  thqr  ooold 
onderatand  from  and  in  tbemaelrea  and  not  from  and  in  Ood, 
mpUamm  whlob  in  thia  aame  wa;  they  oonld  feel  to  be  eocih. 
and  a  Mfedom  whkh  woaM  make  them  not  anfamtmiva  to  tba 
One  Will  bat  p  omeeeed  of  a  win  ofth«irown,aadanlmaginatkB 
atUng  from  the  aigbt  of  tbair  own  0700.  Tbim  falae  unagina- 
tlOQ  Inatantlj  became  opera  tire,  but  not  aa  tbar  bad  lifted. 
The  Divine  peroeptfon  went  into  a  hlddenneaa  and  vlitaalbr 
died  in  them ;  ana  aa  tbev  bad  known  thomaelTea  oolr  in  tha 
imaglnattoi,  tJUy  virtual];  died  and  aroae  to  nwwuw  of  Ufa, 
bat  aa  the  obange  waa  downwarda,  It  would  be  newneaa  of 
daoCA  rather  than  of  life.  Utt  body  of  the  beavenly  One  Pare 
Dement  disappeared  (U,  Indeed.  It  bad  not  done  eo  before  in 
the  falling  into  a  deep  aleep),  and  they  bave  now  a  body  of  foor 
elemental,  oormptlble  matten,  made  (wm  Kdenoe  teUa  oa) '  booe 
for  bone,  maacle  for  mnaole,  and  nerve  tor  nerve'  Ska  the 
baaata  that  periab.  Inatantly  alio  the  remit  reacta  tbroogb 
natora.  "Hie  Divine  dement,  which  before  bad  budded  ttuoogb 
ttM  earth  and  prodnoed  frulta  yrhoOj  good,  now  wltbdrawa  into 
tba  hlddeoneae,  and  tba  earth  bean '^thonu  and  tbiatlea,' and 
only  anob  jpalna  and  fmlta  aa  000  tain — with  the  good  of  notri- 
ment  fOr  uie  animal  body— the  avU  wblob  throogb  dimtioa 
and  excretion  baa  to  be  eeparated  and  cast  oat,  the  like  of 
which  ooold  never  be  tn  heaven  where  no  ooeruption  oan  enter. 
IHaeaae  and  doknem  manUeat  themaelvea,  poiano  manifeete 
itwU  in  oertain  plante,  and  a  fleroe  and  eanfe  nature  in  aotne 
of  the  anlmab.  Ttaui  the  Fail  ol  B^n  infected  ttie  whole 
'dominion' be  dioald  have  ruled  as  God's  vicegerent;  aothat 
now  'the  vrtide  creation  rroaneth  and  travaHeth  in  pabi 
togeUier,'  in  aa  own  aalt-wlll  which  manifeete  at  U  wm,  aad 
not  In  aiibinlMinn  to  the  win  of  Ood. 

3.  Doctrine  of  R^feneratioL-^t.  Paul  declares 
Uiat  the  creation  was  thus  sabjected  to  *  vaoitr  * 
in  hope  that  it  should  'be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  tiie  liberty  of  the  gloiy 
of  the  children  of  God'  (Bo  8").  Lucifer's  faU 
was  beyond  remedy,  says  Boehme ;  Adam's  was 
not.  Lucifer  imagined  into  the  first  PrinctiAe 
(which  is  eternal) ;  Adam  only  into  tiie  third.  He 
desired  to  know  good  and  evil ;  Ludfer'had  said, 
'Evil,  be  thou  my  good.*  Thus  Adam  introduced 
into  his  mind  a  false  knowledge  which  yet  did  not 
entirdy  obliterato.  but  only  obscured,  the  true, 
so  that  he  yet  oan  know  evil  as  evil;  while  Lncifer 
knows  evtlas  ftpod.  Therefore  Adam  died,  not  to 
the  entire  alnBt^  to  know  pood,  bat  only  to  the 
true,  Divine  perception  which  knows  oit7y  good. 
But  thoi^fh  he  died  to  tJus,  It  did  not  die  to  nim : 
it  went  into  a  hiddenness,  but  is  still  there  as  a 
latent  potaitiali^  in  him,  though  at  first  he  is  so 
oompletely  unaware  of  it  that  it  is  as  if  it  wen 
not  in  him  ai  aU.  His  state  is  rather  a  kenal 
than  an  ahetdnte  death ;  it  is  praetioally  ahaomta 
as  far  as  his  oonsdonsness  goes,  bat  his  omsdoos- 
aesfl  does  not  embrace  the  whole  content  of  reali^. 
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Hia  natnial  life  ia  a  life  in  death,  and  if  the  dead 
life  im  to  come  to  real  life,  it  can  only  be  throngh 
tbatwherel^weoimetothiBlife— a  Dirtii;  there- 
foze  (aBonrLoid  said  to  Nioodemna)  'ye  tmuit  be 
born  anew '  {dei  bfi&i  Tcmftf^rat  dw^cF). 

The  power  to  this  New  Birth  is  tiie  power  of 
God  tluoogh  the  life  and  death  of  Chriat  who 
came  down  i^to  our  false  jnuiginaticm  (bat  not 
into  ita  dominance)  to  *  re-tinotnre '  the  disappeared 
Divine  nature  that  stood  as  dead,  that  it  might 
Mjain  spring  forth  to  newness  of  life.  He  bronght 
the  true  imagination  into  the  false,  and  showed  it 
to  ojB  visibly  in  His  life  and  chatsoter;  whereby 
we  may  catch  the  idea  that  ours  is  not  the  trae, 
and  so  come  to  desire  the  true.  Then  He  leads 
ns  in  the  <me  way  to  the  reoovexy  of  the  tnu,  tiy 
leading  ns  to  the  Cross,  whsreim  m  must  (in  aad 
wiUk  Bim)  cmoify  the  false  wliiioh  lies  ow  and 
obecniee  the  tnte ;  then  the  tnie  uiaas  naoeassrily 
and  beoomea  our  new  iTr"gi"*tll'r,  that  is,  our 
new  *8elf '  and  life. 

The  promise  giTea  to  our  first  narents  of  the 
Treader  <hi  the  Seipent,  though  noi  immediately 
Atlfilled— not,  indaedi  till  many  eantories  after- 
wBxdarr4iTOiled  to  proaerre  the  IHrine  nature  in 
naa  fran  ddng  more  than  diuppear,  from  actu- 
al^ abandoning  hinn.  It  remained  hidden  and 
iino(^niied,  bat  it  was  there ;  till  the  faUnees  of 
time,  when  Christ  was  bom  of  a  pore  Virgin.  The 
neoeasi^  iat  the  Viigin-lnrtli  liea  in  thia,  tiiat  the 
male  seed  is  tnm  tlM  Flre^onroe^  and  uie  female 
from  the  U^t^oroe;  so  Ota  special  nature  of 
the  Fire— a  mutl-set  selfhood — is  leea  present  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male  (Mytt.  Mag.  I.  xziiL 
43).   Thas  our  Lord  was  ham,  not  of  'bloods' 

ii.e.  a  divided  parentage)  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
lesh.  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  bat  God ;  that  is, 
of  the  heavenly  Water  and  of  the  Swit;  and 
thos  most  we  again  be  'bom  anew.'  All  throos^i 
Hia  life  He  re-aoted  the  part  of  Adam,  only  He 
atood  where  Adam  fell.  He  stood  in  the  forty 
daya'  fast,  and  refused  to  eat  of  the  earthly 
aabetantiality  (thoogh  it  looked  '  good  for  food  *j ; 
refaaed  to  long  after  earthly  adalation  and  worship 
(though  it  aeemed  '  ideasant  to  the  eyes ') ;  refused 
to  act  from  the  outer  wisdom  ot  the  serpent 
(though  it  would  have  given  Him  the  eztcomal 
dominion  and  glory  of  this  world). 

Thus  He  gamed  the  power  required.  But,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  His  udvation,  we  must  enter 
into  His  death  by  utterly  refusing  the  threefold 
temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil; 
that  is,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyea, 
and  the  pride  <^  life.  Throu({h  Hispoirar  weean 
now  put  the  self-will  again  mto  the  hiddenness, 
and  so  bring  ont  of  the  hiddenness,  and  live  in, 
the  meekness  in  which  He  aver  lived.  Thus  we 
regain  what  Adam  lost — the  high  glory  of  being 
BO  one  with  God  that  He  dwells  in  us  as  our  will, 
and  what  He  wills  seems  to  be  what  we  wilL 
When  this  central  Will  ia  irnqtwative,  myriada  of 
oonflioting  wills  arise,  for  men  and  ul  creatures 
do  then  '  what  ia  right  in  their  own  eyes,*  and  all 
peace  and  harmony  is  destroyed.  The  world  is 
plui^ed  in  conflict,  everything  ia  'out  of  joint'; 
and  alt  this  for  the  sake  of  a  false  idea  of  freedom, 
the  glamour  of  which  aeduoea  us,  but  whi^  proves 
a  more  horrible  bondage  than  *  His  aervioe,*  which 
alime  is  '  perfect  freedom.* 

A  powerful  aid  to  the  regeneration  Is  found  in 
'Christ's  Testamenta,*  Baptism  and  Holy  Com- 
munion. In  each  it  is  not  the  ontward  element 
that  profits,  but  the  inward.  If  the  new  life  has 
arisen  in  the  soul,  then  it  perceives  the  inward  in 
the  outward  element,  and  it  is  the  inward  water 
which  ^eanaaa,  and  the  inward  sustenance  which 
feeda,  the  inward  man.  la  all  earthly  matter  of 
the  f6nr  elemants  tiw  inward  One  Pun  Element 


liea  hidden  from  the  outer  man,  but  open  to  the 
inward,  firat  throngh  faith,  afterwards  actually. 

Many  otiier  points  in  Boehme's  system  might  be 
notioeo,  but  enough  baa  been  aaid  to  give  an  idea 
of  tJie  general  trend  of  his  theosophy.  His  termin- 
ology constitutes  the  greatest  diflScolty  in  under- 
standing him.  Many  of  his  learned  fnends  were 
students  of  Alchemy,  and  one  of  them  induced 
him  to  read  the  works  of  Faracelaiu.  He  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  terma  oi  Alohemy, 
and  uaea  them  constanUy,  to  the  pexplexity  ma 
readers.  For  he  saw  in  them  a  meaning  oeyond 
the  outward,  and  no  one  will  catch  his  real  purport 
who  cannot  detect  the  apiritnal  allusion  under- 
lying the  terms  used.  To  mm  the  Magnum  Oput 
aeemed  a  maguifioent  Snnbol  of  the  *  maximum 
^aa*<rfrwaieration.  Tha  teannniitati<«  of  the 
MM  metal  into  the  perfect  standa  for  tiie  trans- 
motation  of  the  fallen,  external  nature  into  the 
nnfallen  internal  in  which  man  waa  originally 
created  in  the  image  and  Ukeneaa  of  God.  And 
the  process  through  solution,  purification,  and 
re-fixation  marvellonsly  exonplines  the  spiritual 
prooeaa,  throng^  puttii^  the  ndae  imaginatim  to 
deatii,  purifieation  throng  the  Spirit,  and  tha 
re-creatum  of  the  'new  ihan.' 

IIL  BOBSM^S  IMPORTASOB  ASD  INFLUBMOB. 
— The  philoeoidiieal  value  of  Boehme  liea  in  his  sug- 
goation  that  in  all  'things'  as  oognixed  by  human 
apprehenaion  there  most  exiat  a  hidden  and  a  mani- 
fested elonent.  If  hodi  an  explwed,  they  can 
appear  only  as  mbaolute  ccmtrariee,  evil  and  good. 
Yet  what  is  required  is  not  to  annUiilate  one  that 
the  ot^er  may  exist  alone,  but  to  unite  the  atrength 
(without  the  quality)  of  the  evil  (which,  without 
ita  quality,  is  not  enl  but  strength)  to  the  quality 
of  the  good,  making  Uie  former  the  unseen, 
unmanifested,  baaal  power  of  tha  latter.  For, 
while  evil  ia  manifested  as  such,  good  lacks  the 
basal  might  which  would  make  it  irreEostible  {as 
tiie  very  presence  of  the  evil  proves).  What  is 
wanted,  therefore,  is  not  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  two  terms,  but  soch  a  change  of  relation 
between  the  two  as  shall  virtually  reduoe  them 
to  one.  This  is  the  Hegelian  tnad  of  Thesis, 
Antithesi^  and  Synthesis ;  and  abB(Jutely  on  all 
fours  with  this  ia  Professor  G.  Boole's  formula 
(Zouv  of  nought),  '  Universe  of  thought  equals 
iTnity,*  most  graphically  represented  by  his  sug- 
gested expression,  x  +  not  x  =  1. 

The  reCgiouB  value  of  Boehme  Ilea  in  his  dear 
and  unmistakable  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of 
true  r^raieration  and  the  true  ChriaUan  life. 
Manv  who  will  faU  to  nnderatand  his  ooanwlogy 
irill  nnd  him  ludd  and  moat  helpful  here. 

In  Enf^^d,  Sir  laaao  Newton,  William  Law, 
William  BUke,  and  others  have  been  students  of 
Boehme ;  in  France,  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin ; 
in  (3ermany,  Hegel,  Schelling,  Sehf^enhauer,  J.  G. 
Gichtel,  and  many  others. 

LmATUu. — The  principal  edttioo  in  »«gtMi  of  Boahmrt 
worki  Is  ft  tnuMlfttmi  in  i  Utrgt  quuto  vus.,  ol  dfttes  1768, 
1768, 177S,  1781.  Bm  oUel  works  M :  3%«  ^iirars,  or  iftfrii^ 
RednaiAma,        Tkrt  J'rineiptta  ef  Uu  Divint  Buntct 
eiOX  The  3%mAU  Lff*  qf  Mm  nmS),  Aniwer  to  For^ 
ig  Ou  Soul  aseo),  aigniUura  Smm  (im% 
'yitnrivm  Mofputm  (16E8).  Of  Umm  tM  Uat  is,  perhaps,  tha 
most  Important.  Tnnn  u*  s  number  of  shorter  writuigs^ 
e.g.  ApologlM  mai  Eplstlfls.  Of  MtiooB  at  Boehme's  wovks  in 
the  onKioftl,  the  Orst  Issued  is  asid  to  bsre  been  by  the  son  of 
bis  old  opponent  Blabtar,  In  8  vols.  A  nton  complete  edition 
WM  published  in  1676,  sod  Another  hy  J.  Q.  Olohtel,  In  10  vols., 
ia  IW2.  Jaeob  Boehnw  sAnmtiMs  ITsrb,  AsrmiVMH&sn  wa 


E.  W.  8MM0r,  6  vols.,  wm  issued  st  Ldinig  In 
Another  edition  In  7  yoia.  in  1840-17.   Of  Impi 


-46,  sad 


Importuwe  ue  also 
HAmberger*B  IHs  Lahn  da  dsutsoAm  PhUoiofltm  Jaeob 
B6hmm  (Munich,  1844);  Olssssen's yoJkoA  BdAms,  ottn  Zi»b*n 
uni  sKn«  tA«o(iipAt*dU  Warko  (S  vols.,  etuttmt,  ISSS-W). 
A  new  edition  ot  Boehme^  works,  ed.  0.  J.  Burkw,  bss  began 
to  snw*'  (Ixindon,  Wff}. 

of  modern  woAs  on  Boehme's  sntan  may  be  noted :  P.  C 
Baor,  'Zur  Oeech.  der  prot.  ICy^Hk,'  in  TktoL  Ja*r».  181ft- 
49;  PtSp,Jakot  JMfaM  CUlp2^, UOQ>;  *aa  Hadasi,  AM 
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Boehme  vnd  die  Atehtrniiten  (Berlin,  1870);  Uuteaien, 
J.  Boehme:  T?uo9opkuehe  Studim  (IBSZ):  Fncbs,  *fi«ltrtt(« 
to  dmr  riobticoD  Wttrdigong  J.  B.'a,'  in  B*wi*  det  Qla%^>ma 


AppnA^m  (Edln bulbil.  i8W) ;  '  ExMrpta  from  Boehnit,'  (rith 
tnurpretttln  oomnanti^  in  Um  prMtat  writer^  mwssin*,  Th» 
Atter.paMfm  (London).  G.  W.  ALLEN. 

BOGOMILS.— The  B<^;omil8  were  a  Beet  of 
doalUtic  heretics  whose  dootrinee  dearly  declare 
their  Idiuhip  with  the  Pantioiaiu  and  EDcbites  or 
Me—iiliaiw  ^.v.).  Alainly  to  the  fmrmer  may  be 
ascribed  then  peealiar  form  of  Dtialismi  and  to  the 
latter  their  Bpeoi&oally  asceUo  element  Both 
these  earlier  moTements  took  root  in  Thraoe  dnring 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centnriee — exotics  from 
their  native  soil  in  the  Eastern  BTiantlne  prorinoee 
(Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  N.  S/riaV  They 
flonrlshed  moat  ammg  the  pet^e  of  Slavic  raoe, 
partioalarfy  the  Bnlgaiiaiu.  Hen  thc^  passed 
Ihioiu^  a  {ffooesi  &  intermingling  ana  local 
modinoatiop  which  isned  in  a  system  relatively 
new  and  strange,^whose  adherents  increased 
rapidly  thowh  secretly,  and  are  known  to  have 
been  called  Bogomila  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
oent.,  if  not  from  the  middle  of  tiie  10th. 

The  OTigin  of  tiie  name  has  beoi  usually  fonnd 
in  the  freqaent  use  by  them  of  the  two  Slavic 
words  Bog  mUui,  'Lord,  have  mercy."  A  more 
likelv  explanation  derives  it  from  Bogumit,  '  Be- 
loToo  of  God,'  in  which  case  it  may  be  taken  to 
denote  the  idea  of  a  pioos  oommnnity  an&logoOB  to 
the  (later)  'Friends  of  God'  (q.v.)  in  Gwmany.* 
But  not  leas  probable  is  its  derivation  from  a 
personal  name.  Two  early  Bolgarian  MSS  have 
been  discovered  urtiich  are  eonfiimatory  of  eaoh 
other  in  the  common  point  that  a  '  pope'  Bogomile 
was  the  first  to  promnlnte  the  'nerenr'  m  the 
vulgar  tongue  nnder  the  Bulgarian  Tear  Peter,  who 
mlw  from  927  to  968.  This  would  seem  to  afford 
a  surer  clue  to  the  name,  and  (if  correct)  puts  back 
the  active  emergenoe  of  the  movement  to  the 
middle  of  the  lOtn  eentory.* 

EuthymiuB  Zigabenus  (died  after  1118)  Is  tiie 
main  sonroe  of  what  is  known  about  the  Bogomils. 
His  account  is  given  in  titulus,  or  chapter,  xxvii. 
of  the  work  nworX/a  Aayiianic^^  which  he  devoted 
to  the  refutation  of  twenty-four  different  heresies. 
He  wa»  a  favourite  of  the  mgniiw  Emperor 
Alexins  Comnenna;  and  a  sbny  told"  by  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  tatter,  shows  how  he  came  by  his 
information.  Alexius,  having  invited  the  physician 
Basilius,  chief  apostle  of  the  sect,  to  Constanti- 
nople, indnoed  him,  under  an  aiSTeotation  of 
sympathetio  interest,  to  make  a  free  statement  of 
lOsaoGtrin  eej  meanwhile  a  stenographer,  hidden 
behind  a  enrtain  in  the  room,  took  down  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  eomvawation,  and  at  the  end  of  t^e 
interview  tiie  onrtain  was  xwsed.   In  ^is  way 

I  For  K  good  MMUTilairf  UMcletorate,  tnuUlk»alBDdoriclzi&l, 
which  made  up  (he  ■rstem, aM  artme  bj  Zockler  on  'Die 
Hnt-HMdcUa^iD  PJt£>,  ud  Kul  HQllM'  of  Qlwwn't  nrlmr 

ThLZ  (l&O),  No.  lir 

>Thii  ta  the  Greek  fanUrpreUtloa,  end  la  glren  bjr  Ka* 
tturmlue  ZiKMbeooi  (tltnlnB  xztIL  ot  hia  UtumwKC*  fawMrunf). 

s  ZSoUer  fenmn  tUa,  end  eejs  U  to  time  •  'w(jjlil  SpeaU- 
bez«(chnungd«rP«rf«ctider8eot«,dic  iiobwohlg«rn  "Fnuod* 
OottM"(»(i6<A«>liuuuiCeii.'  Witt)  thb,  too,  would  erne  th^ 
own  Mlt-deeoripnon  ea  X^wnovof,  XAorenXmu  (Butlmnliia 
ZlKabeiraa,  contra  PAmdogiatai  [In  Hlffne,  P&  exxxl.  col.  48] ; 
Anne  Ootnnena,  Alextat,  lib.  xr.  [0.  rol.  cxxxi.  ool.  1177]). 

*  Bee  *  Lliteeate  d«s  IfawomlleB  en  Boanle  «t  en  Bolgane  ra 
moyen  Ige,'  In  Smu  dt*  Qusttioni  hktoriquu  (ISTO),  eaaej  \>y 
Louie  Leger,  pp.  470-617.  BofomDe'^Theophilua,  and  wm 
(tUnkslC.  Liget)  the  *pope^'  eeoood (eenuned),  name,  hi*  Arat 
perhapa  Mag  Jeremiah.  Tbnw  were  elM  apoken  of  aa 
Fundaitae  (^M<atnuX  ptuee-Marere,  from /unda,  'puree' 
or  ■  bag,'  with  reference  appuentlr  to  a  habit  of  begnnK  their 
war  from  pl^ce  to  plaoe  like  the  PriBre(8ee  ButhrmluazhtUMmua. 
A  PAundiMjatM  (In  i>0,  ToL  oxxzl.  ooL  47). 

v(d.mczz. 

•  Anna  Oonuwns,  Hb.  sr.  1 4S7  (PG,  ToL  oxzxiX 


BosiliuB  fonnd  himself  ensnared  and  self -ace  used. 
Hifl  doctrine  thus  craftily  obtained  is  set  out  by 
Enthymina  {FG,  voh  exxx.)  nnder  B&  heads,  oi 
which  the  main  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  Bogomils  rejected  all  the  Mosuc  books 
of  the  OT,  but  accepted  as  canonical  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets.  In  addition,  they  accepted 
the  four  Goap^,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Epistles,  and  the  Apooalypee,*  assigning  a  peculiar 
saoreduess  and  anuHvity  to  the  Oospd  of  J(^m. 
So  f ar  aa  Hoses  was  used,  it  was  as  all^ory  to 
support  th^  own  views.  A  favourite  book  was 
the  apocryphal  *  Viao  or  Asoensio  Isaiae.* 

(2)  While  accepting  the  Gospel-history,  tiiey  did 
BO  not  altf^ther  in  its  literal  sense— Chrises 
history,  ».g. ,  was  regarded  aa  a  mnbolical  olothing 
of  higher  facts— and  they  held,  moreove^  tiuA 
its  meaning  had  been  fauified  by  the  Cnnrah. 
Chiysostom,  In  particular,  seemed  to  theon  a 
falsifier.*  Nor  would  tJiey  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  'grammarians,'  whom  they  clawed  as 
scribes  and  Pharisees. 

(3)  They  taught  a  Sabellian  oonoeptimk  of  the 
Tnnity,  saying  tiiat  all  three  names— Father,  Son, 
and  HoW  Spirit— apply  to  the  Father ;  and  that  in 
the  end,  when  S<m  and  Spirit  have  done  th^ 
irork,  th^  will  flow  back  mto  the  Father.  God 
was  represented  as  human  in  form,  though  not  cor- 
poreal, "niey  pictured  tite  Father  as  we  ancient 
of  days  (tbt  fipcm  paBviiweuu'),  the  Son  aa  aa  adol- 
escent youth  {(^  iiTjfwifTifit  Mpa),  and  the  S{dxit  as 
a  bearoteas  youth  (C^  X*wrp4ff«roF  MOfiw).' 

(4)  God's  first-bom  son  was  Satanael  (the  Satan 
of  the  MX),  tiie  highest  of  the  spiritual  bungs,  his 
Father's  universaT  vicegerent.  Tempted  by  his 
pride,  however,  he  sought  to  set  up  an  Empire  of 
bis  own,  and  drew  after  him  a  great  company  of 
the  angels.  Cast  down  from  heaven  on  this  aooonnt, 
but  not  yet  deprived  of  creative  power,  he  made  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.*  They  held  that 
Satanael  also  made  man,  but  ooold  not  do  more 
than  feshion  his  body.  For  life  or  spirit  he  had  to 
fall  back  npon  God,  whose  help  he  besought  and 
obtained  on  condition  that  from  the  human  race 
the  places  of  the  fallen  angels  in  heaven  should  be 
refilled.  So  God  breathed  into  man's  body  tiie 
breath  of  life.  Hot  Satanael,  moved  by  enry  <d 
man's  glorious  destiny,  repented  of  his  promise^ 
He  seduced  Eve ;  and  Cain,  their  offijpring,  became 
the  principle  of  evil  in  humaoi^.  This  principle 
prevailed  over  the  good  prin^le  remwented  by 
Abel,  the  child  of  Aoam  and  Bve.'  By  its  aid  he 
imposed  himself  upon  the  Jews  as  the  Supreme 
God.  Moses  unwittingly  acted  as  his  instrtmunt. 
and  the  Law— which  be^t  rin— was  his  fotal  gift 
Thus  all  men,  save  a  few,'  were  led  astray. 
Then  the  g«>oa  God  intervened.  In  the  6000th 
year  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  a  ^irit 
called  the  Son  of  God,  the  Logos,  the  Archangel 
Michael,  the  angel  of  the  Great  Council  (Is  9>), 
came  forth  from  Him,  entered  the  world  in  an 
ethereal  body  by  the  channel  of  Mary,'  and 

Sroceeded  to  ovortum  his  evil  biothar's  kingdom, 
atanael  plotted  and  broufj^t  to  pass  his  death- 
unaware  tnat^  heing  bodily  in  appearanee  merely, 
he  could  not  be  alfeoted  by  any  phytioal  pains. 
When,  tiierefor&  Jesus  showed  nimself  after  tiie 
resurrection  in  bis  true  heavenly  form,  Satanael 

1 1  L  'Saplentla  enlm,  Inqohmt  aedUeaTtt  alU  domom, 
aeptemquB  columnaa  aubetitult,  i.:  0}  Paalterlum,  A)  aeidechn 
Prophetae,  (S-«)  qnattuor  Brangdia,  (7)  na  ab  ^oatoai 
gestM,  omnea  mmotu,  Anooalnetis.' 

s  EUl  ZIg.  e.  fkimdagtattuaviiia.  omxA  ooL  O}. 

»  H  8,  8,  S3. 

*  1 7.        rw^Wfii  TTtpimpa,  mA  tfhtn.  IWifaH*  Tdtt  «d 

e  II  ft-10. 

<|  8.  'Boa  nimimin.qul  in  genealo^  BnafiOH  ssomdaw 
Hatthaaum  at  aeoandom  Lnam  reoenaantor,* 
7 1  8.  '  per  aurem  Virginia  dexteram.' 
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had  to  acknowledge  defeat.  His  divine  power 
deputed  from  him.  He  lost  the  angelic  syllable 
(£1)  in  his  name,  and  became  Satan  only.  Christ 
then  ascended  into  heaven  and  took  the  seat  of 
power  once  held  hy  Satanael.  His  own  plaoe 
among  men  was  hereupon  taken  by  the  Holy 
Spirit — prodaoed  by  the  Son  aa  the  Son  by  the 
Kither/ 

(5)  The  twelve  Apontlee  were  in  a  spiritaal  sense 
the  first  creation  of  the  Spirit;  and  the  tme 
•oooeBBora  of  these,  in  whom  alone  He  continues 
to  dwell,  are  the  B<m>mils  and  their  oonverts.  As 
habitations  of  the  Spirit  I^Bj  spolm  of  themselves 
as  parents  of  God.' 

(tt)  People  ot  trne  hStii  oaimofe  die.  Imt  may 
be  said  *  tanqnam  in  eomno  transmntari.*' 

(7)  Their  own  place  of  assembly  (gynaffOffom) 
they  called  Bethlehem,  because  there  Christ,  or 
the  Word  of  Crod,  is  truly  bom  and  the  true  ^th 
preaohed.'  All  other  lo-called  aaored  temples  are 
the  borne  of  demons.' 

(8)  Aooordins^  their  attitude  to  the  <  Church  * 
was  hostile  thronriioat.  Quoting  Mt  4"  {'and 
leaving  Nasareth,  ne  oame  and  dwelt  in  Caper- 
naum \  they  applied  the  term  '  Nasareth '  to  the 
'  Church,'  resemng  *  Capemanm '  to  themselves.' 
All  the  Beatitudes  were  spoken  concerning  them, 
not  tiie  'Church*;'  and  not  to  the  latter  has 
been  i^vea  the  power  to  east  out  demwis  or  do 
ai^  wonderful  work.*  As  to  the  Sacraments  of 
tiie  Church,  its  Baptism  is  that  of  John,  not 
Jesus,  of  the  water,  not  the  Spirit;  and  those 
who  come  to  it  are  Pharisees  and  Saddooees." 
For  John  the  Baptist  was  a  servant  of  the  Jewish 
God,  Satanael.  They  despised  also  the  Church's 
doctrine  and  practice  of  tae  Lord's  Supper."  It 
seemed  to  them  a  sacrifice  to  evil  spirits.  Their 
owneonception  made  the  Supper  merely  symbolicsJ 
of  communion  with  Christ  as  the  bread  of  life 
oome  down  from  heaven — a  consiBtent  outcome 
of  tJieir  Dooetism.  Equally  consistent  was  their 
protest  against  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
of  the  Saints,  and  of  images."  When  toe  Chaich 
attempted  to  rebut  the  protest  by  appeal  to  the 
miracle-working  virtue  of  relics,  thev  did  not  deny 
the  miraolea,  but  ascribed  them  to  the  evil  smrits 
which  attended  the  so-called  Saints  in  life,**  and 
were  permitted  to  go  on  working  after  their 
death.  Similarly  the  power  of  the  craoifiz  over  the 
demoniacal  world  was  not  denied  in  some  cases, 
but  was  set  down  to  the  fact  that  tiie  crucifix 
is  a  ajmbol  welcome  to  evil  Bjarits,  Inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  eross  by  which  they  wMe  fain  to  have 
compassed  die  deMh  of  Christ.'' 

(9)  On  the  ground  that  the  demmst  under 
Satanael,  possess  a  oertain  power  for  an  appointed 
time,*'  and  that  it  is  permissible  to  secure  safety 
from  nnjnst  treatment  by  doinx  them  outward 
honour,  ui^  took  part  in  Church  worship.**  But 
they  had  their  own  secret  'conventicles*  and  a 
de&tite  mode  of  initiation.  After  the  candidate 
had  made  ready  by  confession  of  sins,  fasting  and 
prayer,  the  president  laid  the  Gospel  of  John  on 
nishead,  and  together  with  the  brethren  invoked 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  repeated  the  Lead's  Prayer.^ 

Its.  2T«>adw(CAMn*SM.vmSBniMkHawnBivtbst 
lbs  fUAj  Splrtt  m>  SD  MDSBstiaD  from  tiie  PUbar. 

■  Its.  'AfamtmwKniMi  In qnONU Mrltwi ■tutoi bsUUt, 
Del  psnntM  at  asst  Mimt  tnmiaam  au 

'(a.  *ia.  •iiB.  cfsi. 

f|ss.  *ii8.  ■uiesadSL 

»fi7.  'Ujntfonn,  venanndnm  ssariflatom  ( 

tAqaa  dtnUtaab.' 
nillT  Mfll.  1*11*. 

M  Until  OM  «od  0(  tlM  TODOUlTCW  (UM  WTWrtlltSOD). 

u  I  W-tl.  (a)  2%f  Lord  mM  On  raw  o(  UmIt  ApoorTptal 


(b)         ntfona  wauA  nrtn*  onMuUta ' ;  OL  1 26. 

uTba  'Pstar  Nortw'  wm  ttie  <»dj  myn  litQjr  thooglit  It 
ijgt^to  hm  (110).  Thar  rwrftod  to? tbiMS  diOlj  utd  ft  tfooas 
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A  probationary  pcariod  of  strict  abstinence  followed. 
Then,  if  approved,  he  came  a  second  time  into  the 
assembly,  wheu,  with  his  face  toward  the  east, 
the  Grospel  of  John  was  again  laid  on  his  head, 
the  breturen  touched  his  head  with  their  hands, 
and  sang  together  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  It  ia 
admitted  by  their  enemies  that  the  moral  ideal  set 
before  the  candidates  was  a  high  one.  They  were  to 
keep  the  precepts  of  the  Gospd,  and  fast  >  and  pray, 
and  be  pure  in  life  and  companionate  and  hnmme 
and  truthful  and  loving  to  one  another,  and 
without  oovetonsness.'  Noi  ia  there  any  evidence 
that  the  chai^  of  hypocrisy  and  secret  vice  had 
any  foundation  in  facL  The  Bogomil  practice,  as 
well  as  standard,  seems  to  have  been  far  above  the 
average  level,  and  to  have  had  no  small  effect  in 
attracting  those  whom  the  otsmptions  of  the 
Church  repelled. 

(10)  The  monk  and  phyncian  Baolios  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  marWr  of  the  sect.  He  did 
not  recant  the  oonfesnon  obtained  from  him  in  the 
nuumei  already  described,  and  was  led  sway  to 
prison.  This  was  about  1111,  at  which  time  he 
had  governed  the  community  of  the  Bogomils  for 
40  yeazB.  In  1119  he  died  at  the  stake.'  Many 
others  were  <  ferreted  out '  by  the  combined  zeal 
of  Alexins  the  Emj>eror  and  Nicholas  the 
Patriarch — especiallv  (it  is  said)  from  amon^  the 
lait^  and  clergy  of  Ctmstsatinople.  Some  abjured 
tbeir  'errors  under  threat  of  punishment  or 
promise  of  reward ;  some  remained  firm  and  went 
to  lifelong  imprisonment.*  But  the  hereiy  lived 
on  for  centuries — the  same  in  substance  every- 
where, though  modified  in  detail  here  and  there. 
A  8tron|[  influence  on  its  side  was  the  monk 
Constance  Cbrysomalus,  whose  writings  were 
condemned  by  a  synod  at  Constantinople  in  1140. 
Another  synod  at  Constantinople  in  1143  depmed 
two  Cappadooian  bishops  as  Bo^mils — a  sign 
that  the  heresy  had  spread  to  Asia  Minor.  About 
1230  the  Patriarch  Germauus  complained  of  its 
wide-spread  activity  in  the  capital,  and  of  the 
sncceas  with  which  its  emisaaries  wormed  them- 
selves into  private  houses  and  made  converts.  In 
Bulgaria,  most  of  all,  it  held  its  ground,  and  did 
so  in  the  form  of  an  organized  Church-oonununitv. 
Distinct  traces  of  this  are  met  with  as  late  as  the 
second  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  ^e  smaller 
societies  into  which  it  sepctrated  are  traceable  to  a 
much  later  time. 

ijTMkAmca. — Hlchaells  PseUns,  DUitomu  tU  Datmemm 
Movta  MM  MMmUMw  eotUra  Jfowtum  M  Btukttat  wa  JAi* 
thuttatlai,  m.  U.-v.  (Hiffne,  PS,  voL  az^:  Entlviidns 
Zicmbtnut,  IlaMvAfa  A^flLmrtKi,  cfa.  zxvlL  (PQ,  ToL  oxxzA 
And  oot^  Pftwiuhwistaa  (fG,  tcL  oxxxL  odL  47-47); 
Ann&Comnena  Ala]das,IIb.zr.  ||WMH(/>0,voL  tanud.); 
Lonis  LcEeri  *  LtrfrMa  dea  Bognnllaa  m  Boanle  at  an  Bnl- 
nrle  fta  Moren  tee,*  pp.  09-0.7,  In  B4vu»  dtt  QuatUont 
littoriqua,  vol  yW.(VBm;  Naandar,  Ckim*  BiaL  vilL  851; 
Zficklar,  «rt.  *  Mao-Msnichiar.'  In  PJU>,  vol.  zUL 

Fred.  J.  Powickb. 
BOHEMIAN    BRETHREN.  —  See  Hvs, 

Hussites. 

BOLDNESS  (Christ^).— 'Boldness'  {rappvrla) 
is  used  in  the  NT  to  describe  the  perfect  con- 
fidence which  the  Christian,  depending  upon 
Christ  and  His  work,  has  in  his  abroach  to,  and 
in  all  his  dealing  with,  God.  Three  passages 
may  be  cited  as  illustrating  the  idea:  (L)  Heb. 

<Let  us  therefore  draw  near  with  boldness 
unto  the  throne  of  grace ' ;  cf.  Heb.  10",  Epb.  S^. 
(ii. )  Heb.  10*  '  Cast  not  away  therefore  your  bold- 
ness, which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward ' ; 
of.  Heb.  3*.   <iii)  1  John  4"  *  Herein  is  love  made 

113m  BoffomOs  faatad  ttras  tfanas  wstl^r-*  saoonda  at 
qauU  at  tazta  dla'<l  it). 
SIM. 

*  Id  tbe  mppodnms  St  OoBstaotlaaple  ()Na  Anna  OoBonana, 

lib.  XT.  IPQ  OTT»I,  ooU.  1181-<Q>. 
*Ib. 
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perfect  with  us,  that  we  may  hare  boldnees  in 
the  day  of  jodginent' ;  of.  1  John  3".  In  (t)  the 
'  boldness '  denotes  the  perfect  confidence  with 
which  the  Christian  approaches  God  in  this  present 
world ;  in  (ii.)  the  conndent  expectation,  or  joyful 
and  hopefol  aasaranoe,  which  he  has  with  regard 
to  his  fntnre  relationship  with  God ;  in  (iiL)  the 
boldness,  oonceiTed  as  existing  in  the  future,  de- 
notes the  absence  of  fear,  or  the  simple  confidence, 
which  the  Christian  will  experience  in  the  day  of 
judgment  Of  this  boldnees  certain  important 
facte  require  to  be  stated. 

s.  It  waa  a  new  innedient  pat  into  the  religioae 
oonBoiooaneM  hr  ChnstianitT,  and  is  a  disUnctire 
feature  of  the  Christian  faitu.  To  come  boldly  to 
the  throne  of  grace  is  a  new  and  living  way  (Heb. 
10").  This  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  Mtween 
the  way  in  which  man  approaches  God  under  the 
OT  dispenaatiott,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Christian 
Mproaohes  Him  under  the  new  oovenant.  In  the 
CfT  man  approaches  (Sod  with  fear  and  trembling ; 
he  stands  afar  off  *  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount  * 
(Ex  18'') ;  even  *  Moses  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and 
quake '  (Heb.  IZ**) ;  in  the  NT  man  approaches  with 
boldness  '  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,'  'God  the  judge  of  aU,'  and  'Jesoa 
the  Mediatmr  of  a  new  oovenant>  and  the  blood  of 
sprinkling' (Heb.  12**-^).*  It  will  be  found,  too, 
tnat  in  this  matter  of  boldness  the  Christian 
religion  is  distinct,  not  only  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
from  all  other  relieions.  Fear  and  shrinking  rather 
than  boldness  and  confidence  are,  universally,  the 
oonoomitants  of  t^e  natural  man's  approach  to  the 
Unseen  and  EtemaL  The  Christtui  alone  has 
boldness  of  aocess  to  tiie  thnme  of  God. 

3.  The  ground  of  Christian  boldnees  is  Christ, 
and  especially  His  atoning  work ;  it  is  not  any 
virtue  or  grace  which  the  Christian  may  have  in 
himself  or  of  himself ;  the  virtue  and  grace  of  Christ 
constitute  the  sole  ground  of  boldness.  In  Christ 
the  Christian  has  a  great  High  Priest  with  whom 
alone  be  can  boldly  approach  the  throne  of  grace 

S:eb.  4»*-»  Eph.  3^^;  ofSom.  5>- «)  j  in  Christ's  Blood 
has  a  sacrifice  for  sin  with  which  he  can  boldly 
enter  the  Holy  Place  (Heb.  lU").  In  1  John  4"- » 
the  love  of  God  is  perfected  in  the  Christian's  bold- 
ness,  and  perfect  love  casta  out  all  fear ;  but  the 
perfect  love  of  God  is,  according  to  this  Epistle, 
embodied  in  Christ  and  His  propitiatory  work 

il  John  4^),  so  that  1  John  faUa  into  line  with 
lebrewe  and  Paul  in  mtjdng  Christ  and  His  work 
the  ground  of  Christian  boMness.  Whether  the 
Christian  had  in  Ctuist  and  Christ's  work  valid 
grounds  for  his  spiritual  confidence  ia  a  question 
whose  discussion  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of 
this  article,  but  it  is  a  nmple  historical  fact  tltat 
on  the  ground  of  Chriat  and  His  worl^  and  united 
to  Christ  and  Christ'a  work  \n  faith,  the  Christian 
found  a  new  standing-Hme  vt  oonfidenoe  and  jov- 
ful  assuranoe— before  God,  and  exhilnted  it  to  the 
world. 

3.  Christian  boldness  is  not  inoonsistent  with 
humility  and  reverence  before  God.  The  Christian 
ia  bold  when  he  realizes  the  perfeet  and  sufficient 
ri^t  whioh  he  has  in  Christ  to  uproach  God,  but 
humble  when  he  realizes  that  this  rwht  is  not  in 
himself  at  all  but  in  Another.  And  for  the  grace 
which  has  given  him  such  boldness  and  freedom  of 
access  he  can  feel  nothing  but  grateful  reverence. 
In  the  Ctuistian  oonsdonsneas,  boldness  uid  humil- 
ity are  met  bwethar,  otnofidenoe  and  rerennce  have 
ktwed  each  ouier. 

4.  Christian  boldness  must  be  distinguished  from 
certain  other  forms  of  courage  or  audacity.  (i.)FTom 
the  audacity  whioh  defies  aU  autiiori^,  wlwih  fears 

"  11m  pMMrn  He  ISIMI  poinifiU^  prwMin  Hm  eoBtnat  be- 
twem  Um  oU  (OT)  ud  the  MW  (im  wtj  of  qpnscii  to  Ood. 
tboD^  tbs  aotosl  Irani  *  boldnsn' lUM  DOt  oooiw. 


neither  Giod  nor  man,  and  which  leads  a  man  to  be 
and  to  do  whatsover  he  will.  Such  andadly  is  not 
boldness  towards  God  (1  Jn  V^) ;  it  leads  away  fiviu 
God.  It  is  irreligious  and  immoral  in  its  tendency, 
and  exercises  itwlf  in  the  sphere  directly  oppoeite 
and  opposed  to  the  sphere  of  Christian  boldness. 
(iL>  From  the  courage  or  ocmfidenoe  which  is  due 
to  an  imperfect  or  incomplete  conception  of  God. 
Where  God  is  conceived  as  pure  clemency  or  simple 
kindness,  and  as  having  a  forgiveness  so  easy  to 
grant  that  it  amounts  to  an  inditferenoe  to  sin.  He 
can  be  approached  wit^  a  certain  boldness,  which, 
however,  u  bat  the  courage  of  a  moral  ignoranee 
and  spiritual  blindness  as  to  the  teue  ohuaoter  of 
God,  and  is  veir  different  in  religions  quality  from 
the  boldness  of  the  man  who  Iralds  God  to  be  so 
holy  that,  apart  from  a  perfect  High  Priest  and 
a  sufficient  sacrifice,  he  date  not  approach  Him. 
(lii.)  From  courage  in  the  face  of  difficulty,  or 
dax^er  or  opposition  in  tha  world.  FtMU  sneh 
natural  courage  the  spiritual  boldness  of  the  Chris- 
tian differs  in  several  respects.  The  spheres  of  thur 
exercise  are  different.  Katoral  courage  exercises 
itself  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  Chnstisjn  bold- 
ness is  towards  (Sod  and  exercises  itself  in  the 
world  of  spiritoal  realities.  Then  natural  oourwe 
requires  for  its  exendee  danger  or  difficulty,  Chm- 
mxk  boldness  has  no  difficmW  or  duser  to  faee, 
for  sJl  difficulty  of  approach  to  (Sod  hae  been 
removed  by  Christ  Natural  courage  takes  risk. 
Christian  boldness  feels  no  risk;  it  has  'full 
assurance.' 

5.  But,  while  Christian  boldness  is  in  itself 
disUnct  horn  nataral  coura^  it  was  doubtless  the 
secret  and  source  of  the  marvdloua  bravery  which 
was  shown  by  membera  of  the  Apostolic  communis 
in  face  of  danger  and  death.*  Perfect  love  casts 
out  all  fear,  first  the  fear  of  God,  and  then  of  every- 
thingin  God's  world. 

6.  This  article  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  boldness  of  Jesus.  In  the  Fourth 
(jroepel  boldnees  is  mentioned  seven  times  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  bearing  and  speech  of  Jesos  (d, 
Mk  8**).  Then  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  om* 
fidenoe  and  assuranoe  were  supremely  evident  in 
the  attitude  of  Christ  towards  <aod.  Notdoe  His 
attitude  at  the  grave  of  Laxarus,  or  as  He  draw* 
near  to  the  CTross. 

For  boldness  in  general  sense,  see  Codbaok. 
IdTsaAVUBB.— Tha  lexx.  <.  w.  wapp^rU,  uid  ; 
B.  A.  Abbott,  JoAomUiu  Oram.  U17 ;  Um  Cwnm.,  aqk.  A.  B. 
DKTklMMi  ftod  WMtoott  on  Htbnm  ud  Wcotoott  on  1  Jakm ; 
■too  ut.  AocoM  to  tlw  prMont  woA  koA  in  BDB. 

D.  Russmx  800TT. 

BOMBAY.— The  Presidency  of  Bombav,  the 
most  western  of  the  provinces  of  India,  talcee  its 
name  from  that  of  ita  capital  city,  which  is  believed 
to  be  dnived  fn»n  the  ntle  <rf  the  local  goddesa, 
Mnmhft  or  ICambA  Devi,  interpreted  to  mean 
Mahft-Ambft,  the  great  Mother-goddess  of  tiie  non- 
Aryan  popalatim.  Her  shrine,  which  once  stood 
on  the  Site  now  occupied  hy  the  Esplanade  at 
Bombay,  was  removed  to  the  Bhen^I  B&z&r  in  the 
native  city,  where  she  still  reoeives  the  oArtngs 
of  her  worshippers.  The  Presidency,  as  now  ocm- 
stituted,  oonsiBts  of  scattered  groups  of  districts 
lying  along  the  W.  oocut  of  the  Peninsula,  fnnn 
lat  13*  SS'^to  28"  ^  N.,  and  indudee  an  area  of 
18S,746  square  miles,  and  a  total  populati<m  of 
25,124,235. 

The  religious  conditions  of  a  great  Indian  pro- 
vince have  been  discuased  in  some  detail  in  the 
case  of  Bengal  (wb.  see) ;  and  separate  artides 
dealing  witii  the  mem  important  divisions,  aaond 

5 laces,  and  cartes  in  uie  Binubay  Presideiiey 
lustrate  m  many  phases  of  tha  loeal  zeUgkms 

■  v^Mrfs  b  DMd  of  tba  baUnasi  iridoh  Ow  ibMsHa  Aomd 
In  baZ^v  iBd  mseoh  (Ao  ^^mnifMClsaNd 
qtwiUr  In  tbs  Aotiol  tlH  fisilMi  pns^V  oC  the  govaL 
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beliefs  that  it  ia  mmeoesBary  to  disctm  them  in 
detail  (see,  for  inBt&noe,  AhabnXth,  Basoda, 
DwXkea,  Elkphanta,  Elloea,  GibhZs.  GodX- 

TASI,  GOKABH,  KiBTNX.  NaBBABX.  PAUTXNA, 
SOMNlTH ;  and,  for  castes  and  tribes,  BaibXgI, 
BanjXba,  BhIu,  Bra  vidians  (Nortfa),  MahXb, 
RXjput,  RXhoshi,  Yool).  In  this  artaue,  there- 
fore,  it  is  proposed  merdy  to  glre  a  general  sketch, 
historical  ana  descriptive. 

I.  EnTirMunent  and  its  InflnftMT  upon  religion. 
— In  t^e  case  of  Bombay,  perhaps  more  clearly 
tlum  in  other  provinces,  the  varied  environment  of 
the  people  has  inflaenoed  their  reli^on.  The 
Fneidenciy  oonriats  ci  several  re^^ions  widely  differ- 
ing  in  olimate,  fertilil?,  and  accesnbility  to  ex- 
ternal influences,  as  well  as  in  the  ethnical  origin, 
history,  and  character  of  their  population. 

(a)  Situl. — TbuB,  b^inning  from  the  extreme 
west,  we  have  the  valley  of  the  Indns,  the  climate 
of  which,  owing  to  its  prevalent  aridity  and  the 
absence  of  the  monsoons  a  omditioi  lelieved  on^ 
by  a  great  system  of  artifldal  irri^atimi— nnks 
among  the  hottest  and  meet  variable  in  India.  By 
its  aitnation  it  was  specially  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Arabs  from  the  west,  which  began  eariy  in 
tbe  8th  cent.  A.D.,  and  rapidly  rednoed  the  delta 
to  salwnissifHL  The  origiiuJ  population  consisted 
of  an  Axnn  raee  with  a  non-Aiyan  mbstratom, 
leavened  tiy  an  important  elonent  derived  fiom 
fore^ers,  including  the  EphUialiles  or  White 
Hons,  whose  incnrsionB  oeased  not  Icmg  before  the 
armies  of  Isl&m  appftared  apon  the  scene.  The 
permanent  result  of  the  Arab  invasiouB  has  been 
that,  at  the  present  time,  rather  more  than  three- 
fonrthi  of  toe  population  are  Mnaalmlas. 

(6)  Outeht  KmhiauOr,  and  OiffsrU.— FarUier 
east  oome  Cntch  (Kaohchh),  Kathifiwir,  and  Gn- 
jarftt :  the  first  almost  an  island,  severed  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Rann,  half  desert,  half  morass ; 
the  second  a  peninsula,  stretching  westward  to  the 
Arabian  Sea ;  the  third  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by 
the  rivers  Narbad&  and  T&ptI — the  Garden  of  India, 
as  it  used  to  be  called  before  its  recent  devastation 
by  famine.  This  region  was  from  the  earlieat  times 
exposed  to  invasion  from  the  north  of  bidia.  The 
inscription  of  the  Satrap  Rudrad&man,  engraved 
on  the  rock  of  Gim&r  in  K&thiAwftr,  reooras  the 
estabUahment,  in  A.D.  160,  of  the  Baka  or  Scythian 
dynasty,  known  as  that  of  the  Western  Satraps. 
Kftthii.wfir  and  Gnjarftt  seem  to  have  been  tne 
most  sontherlj  tracts  which  oame  under  1^  rule 
of  these  foreigners,  and  the  theoiy  advanced  hy 
Sir  H.  Risley  {Cnutt§  B«p.  1901,  \  614),  that  a 
well-marked  S<^rthian  element  can  be  identified  in 
the  population  of  the  Deocan,  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation. 

(c)  TK»  Konhmu.—HM  remaining  seaboard  dis- 
mi^of  tiiePrendaiqy,  indnded  under  tiie  general 
name  of  t^e  Kcmkans,  are  separated  frmn  tiie 
central  T^km  by  the  barrier  oT the  western  Gb&t 
range,  whieh,  until  it  was  fderoed  British  roaa 
and  zwway  ongineerB,  formed  a  permanent  obstacle 
to  oommnnication  between  the  coast  and  the  in- 
terior. This  portion  of  the  western  seaboard  was 
from  the  most  anoent  tinea  the  seat  of  a  flourish- 
ing trad^  and  fOTmed  tiie  centre  of  wmunereial 
and  intellectual  intercourse  between  India  and 
the  nations  of  the  West.  Perhaps  as  early  as  1000 
B.O.  trade  routes  were  established  between  its 
ports  and  those  of  the  Red  Sea.  Communication 
with  the  Gulf  of  Persia  euid  the  cities  in  the  Tigris- 
E^dixates  valley  certainly  sturted  not  later  uian 
760  B.a,  and  probably  dates  from  a  much  earlier 
period.  About  the  banning  of  the  Christian  era, 
commerce  was  opened  oetween  Gujarat  and  Rome ; 
a  oolony  of  Jews  from  Yemen  is  believed  to  have 
reached  KoUba  in  the  6th  cent.  a.d.  ;  tha  Parsis, 
driven  from  Persia  by  the  advancing  armies  of 


IsUm,  landed  at  Sanjan  in  the  Thftna  district 
in  A.D.  775.  The  long  line  of  Christian  mission- 
ariee  to  W.  India  begins  with  Panttenus  <  180-90) ;  * 
and  the  seed  planted  by  him  and  his  enccessors 
continued  to  grow  until  the  Portuguese,  established 
in  Goa  in  1610,  steadily  undertook  the  oonveraion 
of  tiie  native  races  which  fell  under  their  control. 
This  continuous  interoouxse  between  this  part  of 
India  and  Uie  West  must  have  profoundly  affected 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people.  To  it,  with 
some  measure  of  probability,  nas  been  attributed 
the  growth  of  the  conception  of  lively  faith  in 
a  personal  Godhead,  which  is  a  leading  tenet  of 
the  Vaisnava  sect.  This,  however,  is  atrenoonily 
denied     Hindu  writers  (see  BKAKII-MZbga). 

{d)  The  Deeean. — In  direct  contrast  to  the  sea- 
board is  the  soantUy  watered,  comparatively  un- 
fertile, plateau  known  as  the  Deocan  (Dakkhin,  Skr. 
Daktfuka,  '  that  on  the  right  hand,'  '  southern '). 
While  the  barrier  of  the  W.  Gbftts  divides  it  from 
the  ooaat  region,  it  is  separated  mun  H.  India  by 
tiie  Vindhyaa  and  MahMeo  ranges,  and  in  andent 
times  was  specially  isolated  by  the  tract  of  forest 
country  known  to  the  anei^it  Hindus  as  Da^da- 
k&ranya,  which  has  been  identified  with  Mahft- 
r&ah{Jti,  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  Marba^ 
(Marftthft)peopre.  ThisinearlyHindulcareodsiflsaid 
to  have  been  occupied  by  fierce  demons  (KlkriiaBa). 
in  oUmt  word&  the  non-Aryan  tribes  who  renatea 
the  iffeasureof  tiie  new  civilization  frtnn  the  north, 
and  were  doaelT  akin  to  races  like  the  KnnUl,  the 

fredominant  element  in  the  present  population. 
D  the  Deocan  the  sturdy  peasantry  were  much 
less  accessible  to  priestly  control  uan  tiie  Ices 
manly  races  of  tM  seaboard.    In  Gnjaiftt  tiie 

S reservation  of  the  original  Hindu  beli^  was 
ne  chiefly  to  the  R&jput  aristocracy,  largely  re- 
cruited from  Huns  and  Scythians  admitted  to 
Hinduism ;  the  wealthv  trading  claeeee  devoted 
themselves  to  the  building  and  endowment  of 
temples ;  even  at  present  among  the  laity  there  ia 
found  a  sectarian  fervour  absent  in  otuer  parts 
of  the  President.  The  condition  of  rdigtoua 
thought  in  the  Deocan  was  and  is  very  differatt. 
Here  there  ia  a  lower  general  average  of  wealth, 
culture,  and  religions  devotion.  The  population 
is  more  eeattered,  and  is  absorbed  in  uie  care  of 
the  precarious  crops  which  alone  the  soil  produces. 
Consequentiy,  like  the  practically  minded  Jftf  of 
Upper  India,  the  Deocan  Kunbl  or  Marha(a,  par- 
cut  deorvm  cuUor  a  infr^uens,  caree  littJe  for 
the  Brfthman,  whom '  the  wider  political  education 
of  the  Deocan  and  the  freedom  from  the  competi- 
tion of  other  literate  classes  have  led  to  prefer  the 
occupation  of  the  layman  to  the  s^regation  of 
his  own  fraternity  in  religious  institutions  (Baines, 
CsMiu  £ep.  1881,  i  128).  The  Marhafas  are  of 
opinioi  that  tlw  spiritually-minded  Brihman 
should  not  Interfere  in  aeenlar  a^ia ;  and  tiioee 
*who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  what 
Hindoos  conceive  the  divine  ordinances  are  hdd 
in  great  esteem ;  but  otherwise,  in  the  Mahratta 
country,  there  La  no  venerati<m  for  the  Bramin 
diaracter'  (Grant  Buff,  HiH.  qftke  MakratUu,  5). 
Sivftjl,  the  founder  ol  the  Marhato  States  steadify 
pursued  the  policy  of  appointixiff  Brfihmans  to  the 
highest  dvil  posts  in  the  administeation  ;  and  the 
Peshwa,  or  Marhata  Mayor  of  the  FttWie,  was 
always  a  BrShman.  Thus  the  modem  Marhajia 

"  It  Is  poMibl«,  bowevei',  ttttt  tlw  'Indl*'  of  PKntaDoi  ma 
mU7B.Ar»bU(PJUrsxlT.ae7);  ct  Soniin,  sd  Gmtv.  IL  U« : 
'•ed  iDdUm  omnem  pbtmm  AetUoidM  aodfriumu,'  and  sm 
Updtu,  Apokri/pha  AvoMMekUhUn  md  ApoittBtgtndm,  n. 
U.  «8-»,  182-186 ;  USller,  Lehrb.  dw  Xir«hmif»$eh.  L  108.  On 
the  other  tuiad.  It  Ii  tolanbly  oertBln  UM>t  Gbrlittaiiltiy  entered 
iDdU  before  SOO;  of.  Lmmd,  Ind.  J&MttunutaHda,  U.' 
1118-US8:  Aik«n,  3^  Phamima  qf  gaftwia  UU  AiddAa  m»d 
tAe  (tf  Jtma  tlu  Chriit,  X8»-SB7;  HMOd^  India  OU 

and  Xne,  140L,  iflT:  Berrh  rut  Krriitta,  Ind.  Intteidtn  m 
imb  CftriAl^  FtrXoItn,  118-180. 
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Br&hman  is  reared  to  cherish  the  tradition  that 
his  forofatbers  directed  the  policF  of  the  last 
independent  Hindu  State  in  the  Peninsnla:  and 
looks  with  jealousy  on  the  Government  which  has 
replaced  it.  Poona  has  become  a  centre  of  restlees 
intrigue,  to  which  much  of  the  recent  disloyalty 
in  Beneal,  tmd  in  particular  the  modem  deification 
and  colt  of  oivftjii  can  be  clearly  traced.  Next  to 
the  K&6mlrl,  the  Marha^  BrAhmana  are  perhaps 
the  most  capable  Hindus  in  the  Empire  (T.  C. 
Arthur  [A.  T.  Crawford],  Our  TrotMes  in  Poona 
and  the  Deeean,  1897,  BuMni»oenee$  of  on  Indian 
JPoliee  Official,  1804). 

a.  Lingftyats. — The  independence  of  Brfihmaa 
aathority,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Marha^, 
was  poeaibly  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  growth 
of  the  remarkable  Lingftyat  sect,  which  wm  form 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  Tbery  have  their 
own  pneetfl,  and  have  long  severed  aU  connexion 
with  the  Brfthmaoa.  But  the  old  learen  is  sUU 
working,  and  the^  now  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  Brfthmamcal  Hinduism,  with  which  they 
claim  their  creed  to  be  coeval,  and  are  attemptiDg 
to  apply  the  fourfold  caste  organization  of  Manu 
to  their  sodal  divinona  (Enthoven,  Census  Bep. 
1901.  i.  387). 

3.  EztetwionofBrihiiianliiflneimintoS.  India. 
— ^The  process  of  bringing  that  portion  of  the  Pen- 
insula which  lies  S.  of  the  Narbadft  within  the 
Br&hmanical  fold  probably  began  with  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  Br&hmans  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts.  This  may  have  occurred  at  an  early  period, 
when  the  Aryans  had  worked  their  way  into  the 
Sind  delta  uid  Gnjar&t  on  the  one  side,  and  down 
the  lower  Ganges  valley  on  the  otiier.  In  Bom- 
bay the  movement  further  south  was  efTected 
either  by  the  sea  route  or  along  the  western  coast 
districts,  where  the  mountain  ranges  diminish  in 
altitude  and  melt  into  the  alluviu  plains  of  Gn- 
iarftt,  the  valleys  of  the  Narbad&  and  the  T&ptL 
The  advance  into  the  Deocan  was  checked  by  the 
natural  obataclea  already  referred  to,  and  probably 
occurred  at  a  period  long  subeeqnent  to  the  move- 
ment along  the  coasts.  Prof.  Bhandarkar,  by  an 
examination  of  the  earl;^  grammarians,  has  shown 
some  reason  for  believing  that  the  Airans  had 
acquired  no  knowledge  of  Southern  Inma  before 
the  7th  cent.  B.c. ;  that  up  to  this  time  their 
advance  had  been  along  the  ooast  distriots ;  Imt 
that  by  B.C.  350  they  had  beoCHue  aoquunted  witii 
the  country  as  far  south  as  Tanjore  and  Madura 
{BG  i.  pt.  ii.  141).  These  conclasions  cannot  be 
regarded  as  definitely  established,  and  the  view 
that  the  Brfihmanism  of  S.  India  is  of  ooinpara- 
tlvely  recent  origin  has  been  disputed  by  Hindn 
writers.  But  tiie  theory  of  a  oomparativdy  late 
introduction  of  Aryan  culture  fits  in  well  with  the 
existing  facts,  and  it  involved  important  conse- 

Sinences.  Not  onl^  have  the  local  Dravidian 
angnages  held  their  ground,  but  art  and  general 
culture  have  developed  on  original  lines.  Still 
more  is  tiiis  the  case  in  the  domains  of  religion 
and  polities.  The  new-comers  fonnd  well-organized 
oommunities  and  ancient  kingdoms  in  occupation 
of  the  country.  The  forms  of  oelief  chanicteristic 
of  the  non-Aryan  races  retained  their  inflnenoe 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  early  Tamil 
literature  shows  that  the  evolution  of  reugion  in 
the  south  took  a  shape  very  different  from  that 
which  is,  in  the  case  of  the  northern  races,  more 
familiar  to  students  of  tiie  development  of  Hin- 
duism (V.  Eanakasabhai,  The  Tamii*  Eighteen 
Svndred  Years  Ago,  1904,  p.  227  ff.). 

4.  Baddhiam.— The  extension  of  Buddhism  into 
the  region  south  of  the  Vindhyan  range  was  the 
work  of  A^oka  {c.  B.C.  272-231 ;  see  ASoKA).  Two 
copies  of  his  fourteen  edicts  have  been  found  on 
the  W.  ooast ;  one,  &»gmentary,  at  Sopftra  or  ' 


SOrp&raka  in  the  Th&na  District,  N.  of  Bombay  ; 
the  second,  nearly  oomplete,  on  the  Gim&r  hill, 
E.  of  the  town  of  Jnnftgarh  in  Kftthiftw&r  (Smith, 
Asoka,  103).  The  discovery  of  three  oopies  of  the 
minor  Rock  edicts  in  the  CbitaldrOg  District  <^ 
Mysore  shows  that  his  authority  extended  as  fsr 
south  as  that  kingdom  (Rice,  Mysore*,  iL  409). 

The  progress  of  the  three  rivaTfatths,  Buddhism, 
Jainism,  and  BrAhmaniBm,  is  recorded  in  a  series 
of  monuments,  the  rock-cut  halls  and  temples  of 
W.  IndUt,  of  the  greatest  historical  and  religioiu 
impOTtanoe. 

*  WhsB  Uteir  itoiT  l>  cHafnllr  Bombied,  It  mwui  tttat  ^mf 
Mfl  iprawl  pretty  erenlr  ov«r  mora  ttuui » thouMnd  y«an  of 
the  daxkMt,  Ibougb  uoet  iotensting,  period  of  IndUu  Urtocv : 
«ad  throw  ft  UfT&t  upon  U  m  wna,t  or  grater  Uun  out  M 
derivMj  troin  u;  otbor  ■otinw.  In  additton  to  then  dftfans  to 
attention,  tbt  w«atera  aarM  kffcrd  the  moat  ririd  iUustntioo  of 
tbe  rlM  andprogreMof  thethrM  grMt  rdigiODS  tbat  praniM 
In  India  Id  too  eariy  oratoilM  of  oar  «r»  nd  b«(om  it  Hmv 
■bow  otawly  bow  um  Buddbist  religion  roM  utd  ■prndLua 
bow  its  torn  beoMM  aftenvaidi  ootniiA  sad  idoUavoi.  Ibar 
axplida  bow  tt  ooanquanttr  o«me  to  bs  supwiadcd  by  tbe 
nMrir  ooguts  fomw  of  Jalnin  atid  tbs  ■Btkgonlstlc  dvrelop. 
mratottbenrlvMlnUgioiiottbeBiihnniis.  AlltbW,  too, ■ 
done  to  k  muiner  mora  vivid  umI  mora  mthantio  Uum  ou  ba 
obtained  from  any  otber  mode  of  iDnrtntlOB  BOW  avsIUble* 
(FerguMOD-Buigen,  Cavt  Tmfflu,  lecX 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  oaves  at  present 
known  are  found  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  view  once  held,  t^t  they  are  in 
mama  way  connected  with  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
is  now  rejected  ;  and  their  abundanoe  on  the  W. 
coast  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  geological 
formation  of  that  region,  with  horizontal  strata 
of  amygdaloid  and  ot£er  cognate  trap-formationi^ 
generaUy  of  oraidderable  thickness  and  nnifonnit^ 
of  structure,  and  with  their  edges  exposed  in  perpen- 
dictUar  diffs,  fovonred  the  construction  of  such  ex- 
cavations to  serve  as  halls,  temples,  or  monasteries 
(Fergnsson,  Hist,  of  Indian  Arek,,  1876,  107). 

Many  of  these  caves  are  described  in  separate 
articles  (see  Ajakta,  KInhebi,  Ellora,  Nasik)  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  as  a 
whol^  tbef  fall  into  two  groups,  though  natorally 
the  same  site  was  occnpied  by  sueoessive  builders, 
and  aocordii^ly  the  distinction  of  schools  of  Bnd- 
dhist  belief  is  not  always  rigidly  observed.  The 
first  gronp  represents  toe  Hinayftna  school,  the 
earlier  form  of  Buddhism.  This  includes  the 
caves  at  Jnn&garh  and  other  sites  in  Kfttbi&w&r, 
dathog  from  B.O.  200  to  tiie  Christian  era ;  those 
of  tlie  Konkans  and  Deocan,  all  S.  of  Bombay, 
dated  between  about  B.C.  200  and  a.d.  SO ;  t^ose  E. 
of  Bombay,  in  the  range  of  the  W.  GhA^  dated 
between  B.C.  260  and  A.D.  100 ;  those  at  Junnar, 
Nfisik  (wh.  see),  and  the  earliest  of  the  Ajanta 
(wh.  see)  group,  which  are  of  various  ages, 
rangdng  from  B.a  100,  and  including  examples  of 
the  Muifty&na,  or  later  school,  as  1^  as  toa  7th 
oent.  A.D. ;  those  at  Mftrol  and  Kftnheri  (wh.  see) 
near  Bombay,  between  B.c  100  and  A.D.  ISO. 
The  second  gronp,  that  of  the  MahftTOna  school, 
extends  from  the  4th  nearly  to  the  8ta  cent.  A.D., 
and  includes  tiie  hall  at  Jnn&garh,  the  later  speci- 
mens of  t^  Ajanta  aeiifli,  ud  Uiose  at  Anfang- 
ftbftd  and  NAsik. 

These  monuments  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  religious  fervour,  generosity,  and  taste  of  tibe 
rulers,  nobility,  and  merchant  princes  who  pro- 
vided funds  for  their  excavation  and  decoration. 
Their  endowments  must  have  supported  a 
number  of  monks.  The  Buddhist  pilgrim, 
hien,  who  began  his  travels  in  A.D.  399,  gives  a 
lively  account  of  the  monastery  at  Kftnheri,  and 
desoribes  the  magoifieence  of  the  festal  decora- 
tions, the  beauty  of  the  reUo-shrines,  the  nightiy 
illuminations,  the  rich  endovnnents  of  the  com- 
munity (Beal,  Fah-hian,  55, 76, 178).  Hiuen  Tsian^ 
a  later  pilgrim,  who  in  A.D.  641  visited  the  cajutu 
(probably  Nftsik)  of  the  great  king  Pnlakefin  n.. 
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who  came  to  the  throne  aboat  A.D.  608,  found  some 
hundred  religious  establishments  (sarufhardma), 
containing  about  6000  monks  (Beal,  St-yv-ki,  iL 
267).  But  even  at  this  time  Buddhism  was  in  a 
stage  of  decay.  PosriUy  the  picture  which  tiie 
same  writer  gives  of  the  ftunons  estabUshment  at 
AmarftvatI  (wh.  see)  is  true  of  other  foundations 
of  the  same  land.  'For  the  last  hundred  years 
there  have  been  no  priests  {dwelling  here)  in  oon- 
seq,uenc8  of  the  spint  of  the  mountain  diangring 
his  shape,  and  appearing  sometimes  as  a  woli, 
BometimeB  as  a  monkey,  and  frightening  the  dis- 
ciples; for  reason  the  fwce  has  become 
deserted  and  wild,  with  no  priests  to  dwell  there ' 

iib.  ii.  223) — a  metaphor  possibly  referring  to  the 
lostUity  to  the  faith  which  was  then  growing  up 
among  the  forest  tribes.  Inscriptions  of  the 
B&Bb^akat«  period  at  Mftlkhed  show  that  in  the 
9th  cent.  A.D.  Buddhism  was  still  a  living  re- 
ligion, favoured  by  the  authorities  in  W.  India; 
bat  that  at  that  time  its  chief  rival,  Jainism, 
was  contributing  to  that  change  of  feeling  which 
ultimately  caused  its  downfall  (Fleet,  BG  i.  pt.  iL 
406).  It  certainlr  existed  in  a  weakened  form 
in  the  Deccan  as  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
century. 

5.  Jainism.— The  history  of  the  rise  of  Jaioism 
— a  faith  oon temporary  with  the  rise  of,  and  result- 
ing fmm  tiie  same  caiuee  iha.t  gave  Inith  to,  Bud- 
dhism—is  oomparatively  obsciae ;  and  very  little  ii 
known  conoernin^^  theprocess  which  it  attained 
a  high  position  in  W.  and  S.  India  for  several 
centuries.  The  Jains  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
are  at  presrat  represented  by  two  olasses:  thefirst, 
oomiotting  the  menhantB  cl  GujatU,  who  are 
Temarkaue  chiefly  for  their  exteeme  tenderness  to 
animal  lil^  as  is  shown  by  the  hospitals  ipin/rapol) 
estaUished  in  the  chief  cities  tor  all  sorts  of 
creatures ;  and  the  Mftn'^&rl  BanySs  of  Mftiwftf  in 
Bftjputfina,  who  are  generally  money-lenders  and 
immiffrants  into  the  Deccan.  The  second  group 
inolndee  a  dass  of  eolldraton  found  chiefly  m  the 
Belganm  and  Dhlrwftr  districts  of  the  Karn&fa  or 
S.  Harhaba  country.  The  first  division  u  con- 
nected with  the  northern  centres  of  the  faith,  in 
B&jpntftna  and  Gujarftt,  such  as  Mount  Aba  (wh. 
see)  and  Palitftna  (wh.  see).  The  second  group,  that 
of  the  southern  Jains,  represents  the  relics  of  a 
belief  wtiich  was  onoe  the  State  religion  of  a  lai^ 
part  of  S.  India.  In  Mysore,  aooording  to  Bice 
»ome  of  his  oondusions  have  been  duputed  by 
Hultsacb),  it  seems  to  have  preceded  the  teaching 
of  Buddhism  by  the  missionaries  of  Ateka,  and  here 
it  oontinued  to  be  the  official  religion  of  certain 
dynasties  and  kings  throughout  the  first  ten 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Here  the  three 
rival  faiths,  Buddhism,  Jainism,  Brfthmanism, 
appear  to  have  existed  sicle  by  side.  In  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries  A.D.  an  acUve  revival  of  Brfthmanism 
in  the  form  of  Linga-worship  resulted  fyom  the 
missionary  labours  of  JCum&rila  and  Sankarft- 
ch&tya,  which  raised  Saivism  to  a  position  of 
superiority  over  its  rivals.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  12th  cent,  the  Vaifnava  sectarianism  gained 
around,  and,  throngh  the  teaching  of  die  raonnw 
Bimftnujftcbftrya,  dealt  a  deathblow  to  Jainism. 
After  this  the  adherents  of  the  Vai^nava  and 
Saiva  doctrines  seem  to  have  effected  some  kind  M 
compromise,  of  which  the  form  Harihan,  uniting 
the  cult  of  Hari  (Vi^u)  and  Hara  (Siva),  was 
the  outer  symbol.   The  almost  contemporaneous 

So^th  of  the  Lingiyat  aect,  which  popularized 
e  Saiva  eultns,  led  to  the  final  decay  of  Jainism 
as  a  leading  faith  in  this  region,  while  the  later 
forms  of  Vai^navism  absorbed  all  that  remained 
of  Buddhism  (ftice,  Mysore*,  i.  469  f.). 

6.  Development  of  BrShmanism.— It  would  be 
an  error  to  suppose  tiiat  Br&hmanism  sufiiared  a 


complete  collapse  daring  the  ascendancy  of  Bud- 
dhism and  Jainism.  The  excavators  01  many  of 
the  Buddhist  caves  bear  names  derived  mun 
Saivism,  and  in  tiie  great  cave  at  B&dftml  a 
Vaiv^ava  temple  of,  the  6tlt  cent.  A.D.  still  sur- 
vives. Some  « the  Saiva  caves  go  back  to  the  2nd 
century.  But  it  is  only  in  the  4th  cent,  that  they 
become  common,  and  nearly  all  the  Hindu  caves 
of  later  date  belong  to  that  sect.  The  work  of 
Brfthmanical  cave-excavation  seems  to  have  almost 
ceased  in  the  8th  century.  The  methods  by  which 
the  original  Bnddhiat  models  were  adapted  to  the 
Brfthmanical  oultus  are  described  by  Fergusson- 
Burgess  (Caos  Templea,  399  f.).  The  next  im* 
portont  architectural  development  was  due  to 
mfinenoe  from  S.  India,  and  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  remarkable  Kail&sa  rock-temple 
in  the  reign  of  the  BftsbtfakQ^a  king  Krishna 
(Er^na)  I.  about  A.D.  760  at  Ellora  (wh.  see ;  Smith, 
Early  Hist.*  3@6f.).  The  Jains  also  undertook 
the  excavation  of  cave-temples,  but  at  a  later  date 
than  those  of  the  Buddhists  or  Brfthmans,  none  of 
these  Jain  works  being  apparently  dated  earlier 
than  the  7th  oentunr.  The  most  important  are  at 
Ellora  ( Fergnsson-Burgess,  490  ff'. ). 

7.  Modem  Hinduism. — At  the  Census  of  1001 
the  Hindus  numbered  19,916,438  (78-4  per  cent  of 
the  total  population).  Here,  as  in  oUiar  parts  of 
India,  tiie  line  between  Animists  and  Hindus  can- 
not be  clearly  drawn.  The  fi^th  ^  the  higher 
classes  of  Hindus  shows  the  prevailing  character- 
istics of  Hinduism :  a  polytheism  ref^tced  by  an 
enlightened  pantiieism,  and  that  absence  of  dogma 
which  is  the  best  asset  of  Hinduism.  This,  how- 
ever, applies  cmly  to  the  roxaa  intelligait  elaases. 
Aput  nt»m  the  forest  tribes,  whose  czeed  is  pure 
Animism,  the  lower  stratum  of  the  people  stiU 
preserves  its  primitive  animistic  beliefs,  obseured, 
and  to  some  extent  modified,  by  the  veneer  of 
Brfthmanism.  Bathing  in  holy  rivers  and  pilgrim- 
agea  to  the  tombs  of  deified  heroes  and  samts  are 
the  ohief  modes  by  which  purification  from  tabu  and 
spiritual  advancement  are  beUered  to  be  attained. 
The  sacred  stone  haunted  by  some  spirit,  the  holy 
tree  or  other  natnral  object,  the  aniormal  shape 
of  which  indicates  that  it  is  occupied  by  a  spirit, 
the  ecstatic  possesnon  of  the  village  seer  or 
medicine-man,  the  various  devices  by  which  the 
spirits  of  the  household  dead  are  tirongbt  into 
oommnnion  with  the  living,  or  the  malignant 
ghosts  of  the  murderer  or  his  victim,  and  of  the 
man  killed  by  a  tiger  or  snake,  are  repelled  or  con- 
trolled— these  are  the  chief  elements  of  the  popular 
oultus.  The  forces  of  evil  are  ever  in  conflict  with 
those  of  good,  and  there  is  little  or  no  trust  in  a 
benign,  fatherly  Providence. 

Sectarianism  is  imperfectly  recognized  in  the 
statisticB.  So  far  as  the  Cenana  Tetnms  go,  the 
Saivas  or  Smftrtas,  witii  the  kindred  Pfiiupati, 
Sankarftchftiya,  and  similar  sects,  number  about 
3  millions;  while  the  Vaisnava  sects,  such  as 
those  of  the  R&mfiuttja,  Vallabhftch&rya,  Mftdha- 
v&cbftrya,  and  Vlravai^nava,  number  only  half  a 
million.  In  addition  to  tluse,  affiliated  to  the 
Saivsa,  come  the  Lingftyats,  numbering  800,000. 
Many  influences  may  Iwve  afiected  the  aoenracy  iA 
the  returns ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Hindu  populatun  were  ignorant  en  the 
sect  to  which  they  belonged,  or  md  not  care  to 
record  it. 

The  moBt  important  and  interesting  development 
is  that  of  the  Vallabhfichfina  sect  of  the  Valmava 
group,  to  which  Krishna  (^r^naj  is  tiie  chief  objeet 
of  worship.  The  immorality  of  the  Mahftrfijas  or 
heads  of  this  community  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion since  the  notorious  case  decided  by  the  High 
Court  of  Bomb^  ([Karsandas  Mnlji],  Hittory 
the  Sect  t^the  Maharajtu,  1866). 
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8.  Jains. — Jains,  who  Dumber  536,950  (2-1  per . 
cent,  of  the  total  popaUtdon)  are  here,  as  usual, 
divided  into  Digamoaras,  who  worahip  naked  idols 
and  their  spirittuU  pTeceptorBfj'urtu) ;  Svet&mbaras, 
who  dieas  and  adorn  their  imaees;  and  pbandhiyas, 
who  an  opposed  to  the  wonnip  of  idols,  venerate 
their  preoeptora,  and  drees  in  white,  wearing  a 
linen  month-band  to  prevent  possible  injaiy  to 
animal  lifOy  In  Gnjar&t,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jains,  the  Svat&mMXfts  are  in  exoeas  of  tb»  other 
seota. 

9-  Aniinista.— As  has  been  already  remarked 
<S  7),  the  enumeration  of  Animists,  who  in  1901 
numbered  94,845  (0*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion), is  incomplete,  and  merely  includes  those 
members  of  some  forest  tribes  who  are  most  com- 
pletely, in  beliefs  and  cnltns,  separate  from  Hindus. 
Of  these  tribes  the  most  numerically  important 
are  the  KoU,  Bhll,  Varll,  Th&knr,  Dnbl&,  and 
K&(hkart.  They  are  moat  numerous  in  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Pftnch  Uah&ls,  Thar  and  PArkar,  Thftna. 
Snrat,  and  Kbandeah.  A  full  aooonnt  of  the  Bhll 
beliefe  will  be  found  in  a  separate  article,  and 
that  on  the  Northern  Dravidituis  gives  a  general 
sketch  of  the  forms  of  Animism  which  prevail 
among  these  tribes. 

10.  Mnhammadana.  —  Mnhamroadans  in  the 
whole  Presidency  number  4,667,295  (17*9  pOT  cent, 
of  the  total  jK^fdatitm).  Tlieir  numbers  show  a 
tendency  to  increase,  not  so  much  as  the  result  of 
any  special  propaganda,  bat  rather  because  they 
have  been  less  exposed  than  Hindus  to  the  stress 
of  plague  and  famine.  For  the  intereating  class 
of  Bohorfis  or  Bohrfta,  see  Sects  (Muhammadui). 
The  Khoias  (Pers.  Khw^ah,  'honourable')  are 
remarkable  as  tracing  their  origin  to  ^aaan  ^b&ti, 
who  in  the  bwinning  of  the  11th'  cent.  a.d. 
fonnded  the  Order  of  the  Fidawl  or  Fidftl.  'the 
devoted  ones,*  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Assas- 
sins (Arab,  fyeuthdahin,  '  eaters  or  smokers  of  the 
intoxicating  hemp  drug of  whom  and  of  their 
leader,  known  as  Shaikh-ul-Jahal, '  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,'  many  marvellous  tatee  are  told 
(Maroo  Polo,  ed.  Yule',  L  132ff. ;  EBr'  it  722ff. ; 
art  Assassins).  Their  spiritoal  leader  is  the 
Aghft  Kh&n,  the  descendant  of  a  refugee  from 
Persia,  who  commands  great  influence  among  his 
followers.  Bxoept  in  Gnjarftt  and  Sind  Oie  Shl'ite 
element  is  small,  and  in  many  districts  is  oonfined 
to  the  BohorSs  and  Khojas  (for  a  full  acooont  of 
the  origin,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  the  Ehojas,  see 
BG  ix.  pt.  iL  36ff.).  A  more  recent  development 
is  that  of  the  Abmadlyah  sect,  followers  of  Mfrz& 
Ghulftm  'All  of  Kadiftn  in  the  Gnrdfiapnr  district 
(tf  the  Panjftb.  The  founder  repadiates  the  neces> 
sity  of  Jthad,  or  war  acainst  the  infidel ;  traces  a 
panllel  between  himsdff,  as  Messiah  or  Imbn,  and 
Ihe  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith ;  claims  that 
his  advent  was  foretold,  and  that  he  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  laying  the  foundations  of  general 
Kppdwill  and  peace  upon  earth.  On  the  whole, 
this  sect  Bupplies  an  interesting  example  of  tiie 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  laUm  (Enthoven, 
Cenmt  Bep.  L  69 ;  Bose,  Centm  B^.  Panj^,  t 
143). 

11.  Jews. — ^The  Jewish  colony  in  the  Presidency 
numbers  10,860.  Like  those  further  south  in 
Cochin,  they  are  divided  in  to  a '  white '  and  a '  black ' 
section.  The  former  claim  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  original  oolonists,  whom  Dr.  J.  Wilaon,  on 
the  ground  that  none  of  their  names  is  later  than 
the  Captivity,  and  that  all  their  Seripturee  are  of 
early  date,  believed  to  reimsent  the  Lost  Tribee. 
It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  they  came  from 
Yemen  in  the  6tb  cent,  of  our  era.  Their  own  tradi- 
tions fix  their  exodus  in  the  2nd  cent,  while  other 
accounts  place  it  as  late  as  the  15th.  The  '  white ' 
Jews  do  not  eat,  drink,  or  intermarry  with  the 


'black'  section,  who  are  believed  to  be  later 
converts  from  Hinduism.  The  Bombay  Jews  call 
themselves  BanU-Isr&Il,  'children  of  Istael.'in  pre- 
ference to  YahQdl,  which  is  the  general  designatioD 
of  the  race  in  N.  India.  In  their  houses,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  door -poet,  is  placed  a  box 
containing  a  parchment  scroll  inscribed  witii  a 
verse  from  the  OT,  so  fixed  that  tbrongh  a  hole 
the  word  'The  Almightv'  (El  Shaddat)  can  be 
read  from  the  outside.  Their  synagogues  contain 
parchment  oopiea  of  the  Pentateuch  (jBO  xi.  85  f.. 
xiiL  273f.).   See  art.  Bbnb-Isbabl. 

13.  Christians.--Ghri8tiana  number  204,961  (1-11 
per  cent  of  the  total  population).  They  fall  into 
several  groups.  The  most  numerous  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  inhalntanta  of  the  old  Portugese 
settlements  now  included  within  British  territory, 
who  were  ori^ally  converted  from  Hindniam  by 
missionaries  from  Goa.  Those  of  good  birth  were 
admitted  to  eonnuMttm  by  the  Port^ruese.  Though 
the  names  <^  all  the  Christiana  of  this  descriptioa 
are  Portuguese,  it  is  only  among  the  upper  classes 
that  there  is  any  trace  of  fore^  blood,  and  her^ 
even,  it  la  now  rare.  The  name  of  Indo- Portuguese, 
which  ia  sometimes  given  to  them,  is  scarcely 
acknowledged  among  themselves ;  and  though  the 
higher  families  speak  Portuguese  as  the  nome- 
langnage,  the  rest  habitually  use  ^ther  Kenkanl- 
MarfttM  or  English.  The  lower  elascos  oontiiiae 
to  follow  the  hereditary  occupations  of  the  castes 
to  which  their  Hindu  ancestors  belonged,  while 
the  upper  have  taken  to  the  learned  and  clerical 
professions. 

'  In  nrita  of  nunoan  thftt  hare  oooMioiMJly  been  beard  wttib- 
In  tfaa  last  half  oentarj,  tboee  who  hare  liT«d  MDOogit  Utew 
clMM  give  evldenos  of  th«  reality  of  tbeir  adhenao*  to  tlx 
talth  ol  their  adoptitm.  There  ka  a  *err  prevalent  confnrion 
between  Cbriitiaos  <d  ttili  deacrlptlon  and  ttMM  of  Qoa.  Both 
are  Boman  OathoUca  bj  persnuion,  and  both  bear  PortuguMe 
name*,  and  an  under  ute  vnpervlA>n  ot  prleata  of  that  natioa. 
Bey(»d  tbi«  the  likeneM  oeaaee.  The  Katlre  Ohristiana  that 
oome  from  Qoa  are  moetly  dom««tk  BorraDta,  an  oocupati<Hi 
Derer  undsrtaken  b;  Ohmtiana  from  other  dirtrioti'  (wlaM; 
Ctntut  R»j).  {,  6iX 

Including  recent  ocmverta,  the  Komaa  Gathdk* 
in  1901  numbered  106,655— not  far  short  of  half 
the  total  Christiaa  population.  The  remainder 
are  more  recent  adherents,  whose  adoption  of  the 
faith  is  the  work  of  various  missionary  societies, 
those  attached  to  the  Anglican  communion  number- 
ing 35,614.  While  the  Soman  Catholics  have 
slightly  fallen  in  numbers  between  the  last  two 
decennial  enumerations,  the  total  number  of  Chris- 
tians has  increased  from  158,765  to  204,961,  the 
rise  being  greatest  in  those  districts  where  the 
pressure  of  nimine  has  been  most  severe,  an  indica- 
tion that  tb«T  numbers  have  been  largdy  recmited 
from  famine  waiih  WHwrted  in  missiwutfy  orphan- 

^^^rsuTuma.— nia  beat  autfaorltlea  an  Sir  J.  CanpbdO, 
Banbay  QauUMr,  87  toIs.  (ISTS-IOHX  of  wUoh  tb*  moat  oatM 
antbondeallivwlthUM  puMralhWorr(<roLL  pts.  L  iL)aiid 
those  deaorlUng  tha  popiuatk>&  ot  Ooiarit  (ix.  pU.  L  B.) ;  and 
the  Omnu /Itfportt :  J.  A.  Bainea,  IKE;  W.  W.  Dmr.lStt; 
R.  B.  Enthovaii,  190E.  Tba  foUowfanv  alao  Axmerrm  attenthn : 

tTOlsoI^  indian  Cftfte  (1877),  oaetiU  bat  fTMiiMotaiT  ;IU^ 
J.  Gnathorpe,  SoU*  on  th*  Criminal  Tmm  nf  tk»  Bmirnt 
Pnttdtney  ;  A.  W.  Hncbea,  OaatUmr  iffStHd*  030^; 
J,  Porbea,  OrUntat  Mmoin  (ISlS,  Sad  ad.  18S4);  JL  K. 
Forbes,  Ad*  JTdM,  or  Hindoo  AnmaU  of  Of  rrotime$  tf 
OooMMt*  (1878):  Doaabbai  PraiqU  Karalta,  Bittorv  ^tho 
PartU  (18M):  [itariandai  Unlii],  BiMani  ^  tJt*  Stot  q^tte 
JfaWafM  (186G)l  For  the  poUOwI  hlatorr,  aae  V.  A.  SadO, 
£aWy  Bittorv  V  India*  (190e> ;  J.  Grant  DuS,  Bittorj/V 
MaAratUu  >  (ISTS).  For  tiie  nlqiioua  arohlteotare,  J.  PaccBS- 
aon  and  J.  BorKW,  TA«  Cavt  TVmpfat  qf  India  (USO),  aad 
aomeroas  memowa  by  tba  latter  writ«r  in  oirilabontion  with  H. 
Conaena  in  the  Pn^rtti  ReperU  of  th»  Arelumdoaieal  Stmt 
of  W.  India.  Tbeae  Pnmn  BtporU,  vota.  i.  to  ix.  ia  tba 
Imperial  Series,  Dnoibereo  L-t.,  xxlli.,  xxIt.,  zxxfi.,  ggfll., 
extending  to  1006,  have  praotloallf  aaparaedad  tba  older  booka. 
■Dcb  as  Sir  T,  C  Hope,  Svrat,  Bianok,andotlur  Citioitf 
Ovfarat  (1806) ;  J.  Penpiaaoo  aad  P.  alaadows  Tarter. 
Alvhiuetiavalatijapoori  ArMUaturoinDkanearamdMftora 
(isaei  AnwHW  the  early  braTellera,  tba  toUowlne,  pablished  in 
the  Haklajt  SocMr  sertoa,  may  ba  ntorad  to  (laa  dataa  an 
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thon  of  paUloKtton,  oot  of  ttw  TOnMi) :  D.  BarbMa,  Coatta 
afB.AfiiMandMiaobarinl«hmt.  (1866);  P.deU«Valt«, 
Travel*  in  India  (18S8> ;  J.  H.  vui  Liaschoten,  Vogaae  to  tAt 
B.  Indisa  (1886) ;  India  £i  Ou  XVtk  CmL  (1^;  R>m^ 
i»  Lanl,  FoiMM  totKtX.  Indiu.  (1887-W) ;  L.  Vartteiaft, 


TnMU      J^vpi,  Stria,  Penia,  India.  Sthiopta,  «te.  (186S). 
Ottm  awtal  nrala  MW :  J.  OTtneton,  vowaoetoSurai'  ~  ' 
J.  FiTM-,  ami  Aeeoimu  tj  S.  ItHla  and  Pm^  OJM)- 


BON  CHOS.-See  Tibet. 


<a9«Ui8wrattiXtae>y, 

W.  Cbookb. 


BONES. — It  may  help  db  to  nndentand  the 
important  place  occupied  by  bonee  la  primitive 
PByohology  and  religion  if  we  recall  the  nature  of 
their  development.  '  Osseous  tissue  .  .  .  consists 
essentiatly  of  an  animal  matter  impregnated  with 
ealdumBalte'(Hnxley,PAyno{o^*, p.307).  'At a 
oertain  period  of  embryonic  life  there  is  no  bone  in 
any  part  of  the  body.  .  .  .  Microecopic  examina- 
tion showB  that  the  calcareous  salts  are  deposited 
in  the  interoellnlar  substance  *  (td.  p.  S67).  Minute 
passa^  in  a  bone  allow  of  its  permeation  by 
nutritive  fiuid,  so  tiiat '  throughout  life,  or  at  aU 
evoita  in  early  life,  its  tissne  is  the  seat  of  an 
extremely  active  vital  process'  p.  311).  These 
facts  were,  of  course,  ouKnown  to  primitive  thonght, 
bnt  tiiey  are  in  some  mesanre  paralleled  by  the 
early  ascripticai  to  bones  of  special  psychical  signifi- 
oanoe.  Tnos  wo  find  the  words  for  *  soul '  and 
'bMu'etymologieally  oonnected  among  the  Iroquois 
(erjfcBnt  *wm»JiUidem,  *80ul'),  and  the  Athapascans 
[vani,  'bone,  ^n«,  'soni')  (Amett in ^mw.  Jowr. 
Fsyehol.  1004,  xv.  149).  Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  frequent  references  to  bones  in  the  OT, 
where  the  ascription  of  sensation  to  them  is  not  a 
mere  figure,  but  springs  from  the  definite  idea  of 
tiidr  mneient  vitality,  and  of  tiie  mkui-eanadons- 
nesB  diffioaed  tiirough  them  and  the  whole  body 
{e.ff.  Job  4",  Jer  23^  Ps  W%  The  story  of  Eve's 
origin,  and  the  phrase  '  bone  and  flesh,'  used  of 
relationship,*  are  also  significants  Many  popular 
beliefs  witness  to  the  same  idea ;  '  the  Donea  of  a 
murdered  man  are  said  to  have  given  out  fresh 
Uood  when  handled  by  a  mnnmer  as  limg  as 
twen^  yaars,  or  even  fiftft  after  the  murder' 
{TrumWl.  The  Blood  CovmaM,  18S7,  p.  146). 
Converaely,  the  life  nippoeed  to  be  still  resident 
in  bones  can  be  reneweif  by  anointing  them  with 
blood  (Jevons,  ItUrod.  Hiat.  Bel.,  1806, p.  52).  Trior 
collects  examples  of  the  way  in  which  bones  of  aead 
relatives  are  cared  for,  and  talked  to,  as  though 
still  conscious  (iL  160  f.);  he  gives  them  as  cases 
of  the  fetish-iheory,  but  they  are  ultimately  to  be 
explained  as  products  of  primitive  psychology. 

Funeral  customs  in  general  usually  yield  illus- 
trations, even  thongh  more  or  less  obscare,  of 
the  same  standpoint  A  good  example  out  of 
the  great  multitude  availaUe  is  afforded  by  the 
elaborate  borial  rites  of  certain  Australian  tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen^  pp.  530-646).  The  bodyis  left  tax 
a  tree-platf orm  nntil  the  flesh  has  disappeared  from 
the  bcme8.t  The  skeleton,  except  an  arm-bone,  is 
then  buried,  without  being  actuaJly  touched.  The 
arm-bone,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  dead  is 
supposed  to  be  present,  is  wrapped  up  in  pa^- 
bark,  and  figures  in  varioos  complicated  ceremonies. 
Hiew  ocmelude  with  the  brealdng  and  burial  of  the 
arm-bmie.  *  When  once  this  ceremony  of  Inealdng 
the  bone,  which  they  call  anhirin^a-tjvnta,  has 
been  performed,  and  the  bone  deposited  in  its  last 
resting-plaoe,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  person,  which 
they  describe  as  beug  of  about  the  sue  of  a  grain 
of  sand,  goes  back  to  its  camping-place  in  the  Win- 
ganit  ana  remains  there  in  oorapany  with  tiiesinrit 

■  Iba  TmifuriSD  word  lor 'lKiidl7*ls  jat-'lMics'CBMlloff, 
Mfrbn,  U.  8K>. 

f  Wot  *a  Amcian  mtthod  of  obtaltrfaff  ttM  boneo  nptdhr,  ••• 
KUtik  Ttki-apeaking  P«opbt,  1887,  p.  aff :  •  Tba  chM  vAo  fjlo  in 
bftttla  la  htly  buried,  Mid  w«t«r  u  pourwl  on  his  gnn  many 
Vtiata  »  dftj,  for  lonie  wMks.  The  bones,  Uraa  Kr™''"^  dean, 
■re  Uken  oat  and  depoeitod  In  n  chert.' 


parts  of  other  members  of  its  totem  until  such  time 
as  it  undergoes  reincarnation '  {U>.  p.  642).  Here 
the  elaborate  ceremonial  is  [wrformed  in  order  that 
the  bone  may  be  broken  and  the  spirit  released, 
without  injury  to  the  living  or  the  dead.  With 
this  we  shonld  compare  such  a  custom  as  prevails 
in  an  African  tribe  of  the  Ogowe.  *  With  a  very 
material  idea  of  a  spirit,  they  seek  to  disable  it  1^ 
beating  the  corpse  imtil  every  bone  is  broken.  The 
mangled  mass  is  hung  in  a  tng  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
in  the  forest.  Thus  mutilated,  the  i^irit  is  snp- 
|>oeed  to  be  unable  to  return  to  the  villi^  to  entice 
mto  its  fellowship  of  death  any  of  tiie  survivon* 
(Nassau,  Fetiehum  in  Wat  A/riea,  1904.  d.  234). 
We  may  trace  a  parallel  belief  m  the  title  '  Cmsher 
of  bones,'  applied  to  a  member  of  the  Egyptian 
pantheon  {Book  oftheDeady  ch.  exxv.),  though  here 
we  meet  the  idM  that  Uie  bcmes  must  be  preserved 
intact  in  order  to  ensure  leMiTection,  and  the 
crushing  of  the  bones  is  oonoeiTed  as  a  penalty  for 
falsehood.  An  ordinary  mummy  is  no  more  nan 
* Bldn  and  hones.'  Thepreservation  of  the  bcmes is 
the  dominant  practice,*^  we  may  say  the  universal 
one,  where  the  relations  with  the  deaid  include  more 
than  fear  and  shrinking.  Thus  the  Carrier  Indians 
{q.v.)  obtain  their  name  fron  tiie  practice  of  th^ 
widows, '  who  carry  the  duored  btmet  of  their  dead 
husbands  about  with  them  in  bundles'  (Fraser, 
GB*  iiL  227  n.*).t  The  practice  may  survive  in  a 
modified  form,  disguising  itself  as  a  simple  desire 
to  possess  some  memorial  of  the  dead.  Thus  '  the 
Japanese,  after  taking  a  look  of  hair,  a  finger-nail, 
or  tiie  inkebo  <a  bame  in  the  throat),  whuh  they 
send  back  to  relatives,  hum  their  dead'  {Fox, 
FoOowmg  the  Sun-Flag,  1906,  p.  87).  A  further  de- 
velopment is  seen  in  the  addition  of  tiie  skeleton, 
or  part  of  it,  to  the  family  fetish,  where  tiie  fetish 
practices  prevail  (Nassau,  p.  326).  Bones  so  kept, 
and  imagined  to  retain  the  psyclAcal  powers  of  the 
dead  in  a  form  available  for  use,  claim  a  natural 
place  in  primitive  medicine  and  magic.  Australian 
aborigines  use  bones  in  working  a  ina«ic  spell  on 
an  enemv  (Howitt,  p.  869).  The  'TasmanianB 
attached  noman  bones  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
aflected  by  disease  (Crawley,  Mystic  Bote,  1002, 
p.  108).  The  miracle  described  as  following  the 
contact  of  a  dead  man  with  the  bones  of  Elisha 
(2  K  13'*)  shows  the  same  belief.  Bobertem  Smith 
{Bet.  Sam.*,  1894,  p.  448)  refers  to  the  enstom  of  the 
heathen  Anbe,  which  oonsbted  in  fostening  unclean 
things,  dead  men's  bones  and  menstmous  rags, 
upcm  children,  to  avert  the  jinn  and  the  evil  eye  ; 
he  remarks  that '  when  we  find  bones,  and  especiallr 
dead  men's  bones,  used  as  charms,  we  must  thinlc 
primarily  of  the  bones  of  sacrifices '  (p.  382).  Such 
Donea  would,  of  oontse,  possesa  a  nnrial  vhrtaa 
for  thor  users ;  bat  wax  Morificiai  diaxaoter  ia 
not  essential  to  such  a  use,  whieh  Is  ampfy 
explained  hy  the  payobioal  theories  of  inimiava 
thought. 

A  oontinuation  of  the  maffioal  theory  of  bones  is 
seen  in  the  vMimition  of  rcGcs  of  the  saints.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  beet  known  examples  ia  tiiat 

'  On  tb*  otttor  band,  Aihnrbanlpal  emunwt—  the  Inmmo  of 
■a  eoamv  unoof  hli  eiioU  (Jutnnr,  Sab.'Amfr.  JM.  p.  SOS) ; 
of.  Am  21. 

f  Bonee  jH^  an  tanportent  pert  in  menr  lolk-tnlee  ditelinf 
with  the  ren«w»]  of  life  in  the  dientenbered  dead  (CF,  pp.  91- 
M,  lOOr.X  doubtleea  because,  ae  lUoCnUoob  iajs,  'tba  boms, 
aa  lev  mbjert  to  decay  than  the  lleah,  majr  have  OBBMBd  to 
early  men  uta  baaia  of  a  renewed  lite.'  While  auno  of  tbeae 
talesdedare  that,  It  a  eintrle  bona  be  lacking,  the  panon  nrl^'ad 
will  be  oorreepondlngly  cteflcl«&(,  othen  ezpreaa  ib«  belief  tbal 
only  a  portion  ot  the  ikaletcm  (aqiaoialW  (be  tpine;  cL  tbs 
Roman  bellata  oonoendng  Ott  M  aaentm|wiU  be  onlBclent  to 
reatore  the  entire  perem  to  Ufa.  Aa  eany  as  tba  palsoHUdo 
age  akeletone  wan  carefully  preaerred  In  Oanl,  where  ther  were 
traqueotly  oolonred,  either  in  iriwle  or  In  put  (anedally  the 
■kuUlwlth  red^rment— *iw*ffBrtniobaerYadbvttMAUaraB 
ot  Ceram,  and  br  oertain  South  Amerioao,  Funan,  and 
Auatrallan  tribes  Qtenel,  La  Eeitaioni  d«  fn  OntlR  avanl  la 
CArMtanimw,  IW,  pp.  4»-61, 6Sf.> 
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of  Lncilla  of  Cartbage.  who  habitnaUy  ktaaed  » 

martrr'B  bone  before  partaking  of  the  Eucharist 
(of.  JjCB,  s.v.  'Lacilla').  Newman  <]Qotes  Theo- 
doret,  with  apparent  approval  of  his  theory  of 
the  virtne  of  the  bodies  of  martyrs :  *  And  though 
each  body  be  divided,  the  grace  remains  indivisible ; 
and  tibat  small,  that  tiny  particle  is  equal  in  power 
with  the  Martyr  that  Eath  never  been  dispersed 
about'  {Dwelopmmt  ofChr,  Doctrine,  p.  374).  This 
may  be  accepted  as  a  true  statement  of  primitive 
theory,  especiaUy  in  regard  to  tiie  bones,  as  bnng 
the  parts  most  easy  to  preserve ;  it  U  paralleled  in 
the  devotion  of  Greek  citiee  to  the  supposed  bones 
of  their  respective  heroes  (Rohde,  F»yche,  L  162). 
Primitive  thought,  however,  applied  the  theory  on 
a  wider  scale,  and  included  animal  as  well  as  human 
bones.  '  Among  the  Kalang  of  Java,  whose  totem 
is  the  red  dog,  bnde  and  bridegroom  before  marriage 
are  rubbed  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  dog's  bones ' 
(Frazer,  Totvmiam,  p.  33).  We  frequently  meet 
with  the  belief  that  the  bones  of  ammals  slsln  in 
Uie  chase  must  be  carefully  dealt  with,  to  secure 
Uteir  resnrrection  and  the  future  supply  (Frazer, 
GB*  iL  415f.).  Sometimes  the  son!  of  the  dead 
animal  is  thought  to  be  aware  of  the  fate  of  its 
hones,  and  the  future  success  of  the  hunter  depends 
on  its  proper  propitiation  (ih.  p.  405). 

From  various  cnstoms  in  recard  to  bones,  Frazer 
infers  that  'it  is  a  rule  with  savages  not  to  let 
women  handle  the  bones  of  animals  dnriug  their 
montidy  secliiri<ms  *  (note  (m  p.  221,  voL  iii.,  where 
Tarions  onstoms  are  oolleeted).  On  the  other  band, 
amon^  certain  Indian  tribes  we  find  girls  at  pnberty 
carrymg  bone  implements,  with  which  to  scratch 
themselves,  and  with  which  to  drink.  The  giri 
then  drinks  water  through  a  tube  made  of  the  leg 
of  a  orane,  a  swan,  or  a  goose  {ib.  p.  213).  Here 
the  virtue  of  the  bimet  no  doal;^  protects  the 
snMly  of  water  ircmi  the  perilous  innnence  <rf  her 
otmoiUoB. 

Amongst  the  many  other  usaees  in  which  bones 
figure  may  be  mentioned  the  bonfire  (originally 
'  bone-fire,  of.  Jevons,  p.  160,  and  Skeat's  Dm. 
a.v.),  the  praetioe  of  fsstening  tiie  Ixme  of  a  mor- 
dered  man  on  to  tin  spear  tiut  is  to  avenge  him 
(Spenoer-Gillen  \  p.  6M),  and  even  the  use  <«a  eleft 
nme  as  a  token,  notued  by  Doo^ty  lArabia 
Demta,  1888,  il.  860). 

LmutraA— Ibte  hM  bsM  flna  In  ttw  silfaU.  Btesbo 
undsr  art.  FsfaBOUMT.       H.  WhEILER  BOBIHSOH. 

BONPIRB.-43ee  FiBS. 

BONI  HOMINES  (oomvted  Into  BononH  or 
BonosU).— See  FSRFBOTL 

BOOK  OF  LIFE.— The  seienoe  of  the  Semitic 
East  was  based  upon  the  axiom  that  the  con- 
stitution of  this  lower  world  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  heavens  above,  as  sem  in  the  ooemos  and 
its  cyde.  The  whole  course  of  events  upon  the 
earth,  it  was  believed,  was  prefigured  in  the 
cycli(^  phenomena  of  the  higher  spheres.  On 
its  mythological  side,  therefore,  the  doctrine  could 
postulate  the  existence  of  celestial  tablets  on  which 
were  inscribed  botii  tiia  wisdom  of  heavgn  and  tiie 
history  of  earth. 

I.  The  books  (tablets)  <tf  wisdom.— (1)  Baby- 
lonia.— According  to  Ba%lonian  scdenoe,  the  pro. 
cess  of  the  world  realizes  itself  in  seons,  which 
arise  out  of  the  primal  sea ;  and  this  world-ocean, 
accordingly,  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  Divine 
creative  wisdom.  The  mythical  representative  of 
the  primal  sea  was,  in  the  previous  feon,  Mummu 
(Damasmns  :  Mov/ut=»owr^K6raatiof.  bit  mummu, 
*  the  house  ot  wisdom '  [Bawl.      33a]) ;  in  the 

6 resent  aeon  he  is  called  'Lord  al  Water'  (i.e.  of 
lie  ocean,  which  was  r^^arded  as  ZU-AB,  'hoiue 


ofwisdran*).  He  is  therefore  *  father  trf  the  gods,* 
'creator  of  Adapa,  the  first  man'  (ser  anuHUi, 
'  seed  of  the  human  race '),  who,  as  the  '  sa^u^ious 
one  *  {Atra^asis),  receives  from  his  creator  wisdom, 
but  not  eternal  life.  The  tutelary  deitv  of  ail 
who  are  endowed  witii  wisdom  and  art  is  Ea.  He 
is  '  the  god  of  wkdom,  of  potters,  smiths,  singen, 
priests,  of  Ealfl-marinexs,  jewellers,  stone-cutters, 
metal-workers.'  A  Bab.  text  (Cuneiform  Texts, 
XV.  50)  speaks  of  the  iiprv  (=Heb.  'book') 
of  the  god  Ea,  the  du^  of  studying  which  &IIs 
specially  upon  the  king.  Ea  is  also  the  source  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  priests,  e.g.  the  'secret  of 
heaven  and  earth'  which  wss  aoqnired  by  £n- 
mednraoki,  the  progenitor  of  the  prophetio  foiests 
of  Babylcm;  the  'secret  of  £a*  anid  the  *wDrd 
from  the  ocean '  wre  mmtioned  in  the  Baib.  ritoal- 
tablets  (ef.  also  the  table  of  oonunandmsnts  helow, 
p.  793). 

The  mjUi  of  Ba  bM  oom*  down  to  lu  In  hgntdaxy  tana  from 
the  x*™^  apx"*°W^  Beromia,  Ui«  jwiert  ot  Mudok 
(PrMn*.,9d.  Lenormuit,  No.  1  trom  Aluuder  Poljbiator~ 
FUG.  «d.  HflUer,  U.  KM.  tnf(.  1,  S ;  BuMb.  CAnn.  L,  ed. 
SoboeoQ,  18  ti  TSm  pnsent  wntar  bM  npndaaed  the  legend 
In  BoMber,  iU.  (n  ff.,  u  foUowi : 

'  It  la  Moorded  thkt  »  gremt  mnlUtodc  of  the  jpeopto  of 
dUerait  ncet  who  inbftUtod  OtuikUaft  wm  g»therad  Vagetber 
In  BftbyloD,  living  the  nnralr  lUe  ol  beeats.  In  the  flrM  jeer 
there  oeme  forth  from  the  KjrthrMD  Bee,  ftt  the  pl»ce  wbete 
It  touohei  BabylODle,  e  being  endowed  wiui  reeeon  mm!  beving 
the  Dune  Oeanee.  la  body  wee  In  ell  leepeote  like  thet  of  e 
flab,  bat  trom  beneetb  Ite  fleb'e  heed  protruded  e  aeoond  bead, 
of  baman  Bhape.  It  bad  alao  the  feet  ol  a  man,  theae  baTtng 
been  formed  from  tte  tall,  and  It  bad  a  bnmaa  roloe.  An 
Image  of  it  bad  murlved  till  that  time.  HiiM  oreatnre,  be  oon- 
tlnaea,  lived  by  day  amooget  faomaa  beinga  withont  taking 
food,  and  oooveyed  to  tham  the  knoiriadge  of  written  ohar- 
acteia,  the  adencea  O^^w^rMv),  and  landrT  arte ;  it  taagbt 
them  regarding  the  peopling  of  dtles  ano  the  erection  of 
temi^ea,  the  Introduction  of  lawa  and  the  measoring  of  fand ; 
It  Instruoted  them  In  the  aowing  and  the  ingathering  ot  cro|ie, 
aad.  In  a  word.  In  all  that  pertaina  to  the  aatiafactlon  of  men's 
daily  needa  (i)iuFpM«tt)i  No  farther  dboorery  in  aoob  mattew 
baa  been  made  aiooe  that  tlma.  At  auneet  the  areatan  Mk 
onoe  more  In  the  aea,  and  apent  the  night  In  the  water,  lor  ft 
wee  amphibloQS.  Other  beinga  of  dmllar  nature  appeared  at  a 
l^er  time  (coming  forth  llkewtee  trom  Uie  EiythnBen  Sea,  as 
is  added  by  Syncellui  Id  another  report!  reeardlns  wfaidi 
Beroaoa  purpoeee  to  write  In  hie  history  of  ttie  kinga.  Oeanei, 
however,  also  wrote  a  book  (Mfoti  dealing  with  origins  aad 
the  formation  ot  SUtea,  and  ttda  be  deUvared  to  mankind' 

The  idea  of  such  a  book  presents  itsslf  once 
more  in  tiie  passs^  treating  of  tiie  destractum 
of  the  wwld  by  the  Flood,  t.e.  the  return  of  things 
to  their  original  condition  in  the  primeval  ocean, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  world.  Beroeus  nar- 
rates that  Kix>noB  commanded  Xisnthroe  to  frame 
a  record,  in  written  characters,  of  all  things  in 
their  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  to  depont 
this  in  Sipptu",  i.e.  the  'book-city.'  After  the 
Flood  the  children  and  kinsmen  of  Xisuthroe 
migrated  to  Babylonia,  carried  away  the  writings 
from  Sippar,  and  at  the  command  of  their  head 
disseminated  them  amongst  mankind. 

(2)  Egjff>t. — The  notion  of  a  primordial  IKvine 
wisdom  inscribed  in  books  is  found  generally 
amongst  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  In  E^ypt,  as 
in  Ba^lonia,  tiie  first  age  of  tite  world  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  a  special  sense  the  era  of 
wisdom.  The  representative  of  the  Divine  wis- 
dom, according  to  the  Egyptians,  was  Thoth  (oor- 
respondiuK  to  the  Bab.  Kahtl  [  =  Nebo],  the  Divine 
scribe  of  Marduk,  who  received  wisdom  from  his 
father  Ea),  the  amannensiB  of  the  gods,  and  it  was 
he  who  oimferred  the  arts  of  speech  and  writing 
upon  mankind.  The  texts  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  were  regarded  as  the  '  Books  of  Thoth.*  In 
ch.  64  the  text  is  traced  back  to  a  discovery  in 
On  (Eeliopolia),  where  it  had  been  transcribed 
'  in  the  very  handwriting  of  the  cod '  du^pig  the 
reign  of  King  Menkara  (Bmgsch,  BU.  der  Awpttr, 
20  f. ).  A  Leyden  papyrus  (see  Lange,  BeH.  Ahad. 
d.  Witwnich.  [ia03]d(Q  ff.),  containing  a  prediction 
of  a  time  of  luessing  and  a  time  of  cnrse,  says  that 
the  latter  will  he  nshexed  in  by'  '  the  opeung  of 
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the  secret  places,  and  the  porloiidng  of  the  books 
of  the  Banctoary.'  The  priests,  as  bearers  of 
rerelation,  are  called  *  ecribes  of  the  book  of  Gtod.' 
A  memorial-stone  in  Abydos  preserves  a  leoord  of 
what  Barneses  IV.  had  learned  in  the  house  of  life 
(cf.  tiie  Bab.  name  of  a  temple  E-fi-Ui,  '  the  hoiue 
of  life*)  from  his  constant  study  of  the  books. 
He  text  of  this  contains  the  mystical  teachings 
regarding  Osbis.  Here  it  is  said  that  the  majesty 
of  Thoth  stands  beeide  R6  and  Osiris  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  executing  their  Divine  commands  (Enuau, 
Eayptiem  Seligton,  p.  80;  A.  Jeremiaa,  /m 
Kampfe  urn  den  alien  Orient,  i.  67).  With  this 
agree  tJie  statemonts  of  classical  Triters,  who  re- 
present Tboth  as  the  foxmder  of  theology  and 

e>Iitical  economy,  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts, 
lement  of  Alexandria  enumerates  forty -two 
'  Books  of  Tboth,'  of  which  the  first  ten,  or  those 
of  the  prophet,  treat  of  the  law  and  of  the  gods, 
the  followmg  ten  contain  regtdations  regardine 
sacrifices  anafesste,  and  tbe  thud  ten  the  mystical 
cosmography ;  the  next  foar  embrace  astronomy 
and  the  science  of  the  calendar,  two  contain  hymns 
aboat  the  gods  and  the  kings  of  primeval  times, 
while  the  Isst  six  deal  with  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. Brngsch  (op.  eit.  449  f.)  is  of  opinion  that 
he  can  trace  in  part  the  titles  of  tiiese  books  in 
a  hierwlyjphic  text  (tf  the  temple  (tf  Edfo. 

(3)  Pema, — The  books  ol  the  Avesta  also 
claim  to  oonstitnte  a  Divine  book,  and  it  appears 
to  the  preeent  writer  that  they  may  be  brought 
under  our  present  category.  According  to  Haug, 
Aveeta  means  *  knowledge,*  Divine  knowledge ; 
its  root,  like  that  of  Veda»  beinc  vid.  Afaora 
Maada  together  with  Asba  formed  'the  word  of 
bliss'  hy  the  agency  of  Vohn  filaoO  (Le.  logoi, 
correeponding  to  Mardok,  the  son  of  Ea),  and 
revealed  it  to  Zarathnsbtra,  who  difiused  the  tHvine 
teaching  amongst  men  (cf.  Odthd,  Ytuna  xxix.). 
According  to  Ven^ddd  n.,  Yima,  the  first  man, 
was  chosen  for  the  task  of  preserving  the  celestial 
tnith  nprai  the  earth.  The  religions  system  of 
Zarathnsbtra  purports  to  be  an  attack  npon  error, 
and  a  return  to  the  truth  and  knowledge  issuing 
from  the  original  wisdom  revealed  by  Ahora 
Mazda  (cf.  G&thd,  Ytuna  IL  13,  xliiL  8,  liiL  2, 
xxzi  2).  In  GatM,  Yatna  xlviiL>  he  who  knows 
the  secret  doctrine  is  prsised  as  a  true  teacher ; 
posseasing  the  [Ktwer  of  Vohu  ManO  ha  is  equal  to 
Mazda  himself  in  inteUigenee. 

(4)  India. — ^The  early  Aryan  religiMi  of  India 
and  the  Indian  systems  of  religion  allied  there- 
to consider  the  Veda  ('knowledge')  as  the 
primal  wisdom.  True,  such  a  statem^it  merely 
expresses  a  theorr,  for  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  are 
putly  of  a  secular  character,  and  first  aotjnired 
their  religious  significance  from  their  association 
with  laoiueial  wwshipL  It  is  an  article  c/t  belief 
that  the  Tedas  were  composed  ^yy  the  ten  Tf**t 
or  wise  men  of  the  world's  first  age.  Even  the 
Upsnifads  ('  secret  doctrines '),  the  spirit  of  which 
is  altf^ther  oharaoterisUo  of  India,  lay  claim  to 
a  direct  connexion  with  the  primordial  wisdom  of 
the  Tedas ;  while  the  Law-book  of  Manu  {M&nava 
Dharmaia^ra)  professes  to  be  a  revelation  which 
the  first  man  Mann  xeoeived  hom  the  Deity.  The 
doctrine  of  the  ages  of  the  world  (j.tf.)  given  in 
tiie  MahAbhdrata  and  in  the  Law-book  of  Manu 
asserte  that  in  the  Golden  Age  the  Veda  existed 
in  a  perfect  form,  and  that  in  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  ages  one  quarter  of  the  Veda,  and 
therewith  one  quarter  of  petleot  righteousness, 
has  been  lost. 

(6)  China. — The  State-religion  of  Confucius,  as 
establiBhed  by  the  Han  dynasty  (B.a  206-a.d. 
220)  is  based  upon  nine  canonical  works  (five  lan^, 
or  *  webs '  of  wisdom,  and  four  '  books '),  m 
which  the  primordial  wisdom^  from  the  period  of 


the  mythiesl  emperors  of  the  remote  past,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  codified.  This  is  quite  in  acoord- 
anoe  with  the  attitude  of  Kong-tee,  the  great 
reformer  Ccmfucius,  who  professed  to  be  no  more 
then  'titft  wooden  clapper  whom  Heaven  had 
made  use  of*  to  redeem  the  people  from  their 
degeneracy  by  resuscitating  the  institutions  of 
ancient  days. 

(6)  Isldm. — In  Islftm,  Muhammad  is  regarded  as 
the  '  Seal  of  the  Prophets '  (Qur'&n,  xxxiii.  40),  the 
last  infallible  messenger  of  Divine  revelation.  In 
the  Muhammadan  faith,  therefore,  the  Qnr'An 
ranks  as  the  book  of  heaven.    The  Mi^dism 

Srevalent  among  tiie  sects  looks  to  the  coming 
lahdis  ss  prophets  who  will  cleanse  the  truth  w 
the  original  revelation  from  all  error.  Only  in  a 
few  sects  has  the  prophet  lost  the  distinction  of 
being  '  the  Seal  of  the  Prophets,'  and  sunk  to  the 
levelof  a  mere  forerunner. 

With  this  Oriental  conception  of  the  book  of 
the  primeval  revelation  of  God  is  closely  connected 
the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  towards 
the  theory  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Snaipture. 

3.  The  book  of  destinies.— In  Oriental  science 
the  analogue  of  the  cosmos  is  the  cycle.  The 
conception  of  space  is  equivalent  to  that  of  time 
(cf.  'olAm,  *  «M)tt  * ;  Tahnudic  *oAlm,  '  world '). 
The  revelmoo  of  the  Deity  in  the  cosmos  and  the 
cycle  is  seen  in  the  starry  sphere,  and  especially 
in  the  movement  of  the  heavmly  bodies.  A  Bab. 
name  for  these  bodies  is  iitir  SamS,  Htirtu  tamSt 
'  the  writing  of  heaven.* 

According  to  Seneca  {FMQ  L  SIO),  Berosns 
says  that  in  Chaldsean  science  'all  thmgs  take 
plaee  in  hamumy  with  the  movements  of  the 
stars.'  Cf.  Job  38"  '  Knowest  thoa  the  Aw#<UA 
of  the  heavens  ?  * :  the  parallel  clanse,  on  the  loin- 
ciple  that  the  earthly  is  a  reflex  of  the  heavenly, 
reads,  '  Or  canst  thou  set  their  dominion  npon  the 
earth  t  *  See  also  Qnr'&n,  xlv.  1-4 :  *  The  rev^a- 
tion  of  the  Book  is  from  God  ...  for  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth  are  the  rigns  for  be* 
lievera.  Likewise  in  your  own  nature,  and  in  all 
manner  of  beasts  in  eveiy  place  .  .  .  and  in  (he 
succession  of  night  and  day,  and  in  the  supplies 
which  God  sends  from  heaven  and  with  wnich 
He  gives  life  to  the  earth  when  dead,  and  in 
the  change  of  winds ' ;  of.  xvi.  16  :  '  For  by  the 
stars  are  they  guided.'  Jewish  literatnre, 
Mo'ed  Qdfon,  28a,  has  it  that  '  long  life,  children, 
and  food  depend  not  npon  merit,  but  uptm  the 
stars.' 

In  the  teaching  emanating  from  Bal^lon  the 
heavenly  bodies  (sun,  moon,  and  five  planets)  that 
move  in  the  zodiac  are  in  a  special  sense  the  inter- 
preters of  the  Divine  wilL  The  zodiac  forms  the 
book  of  revelation  proper>  while  the  filed  stars, 
grouped  in  constellations  which  are  regarded  as 
'ewrrespondeneet'tothei^ienonienaftf  tneaodiai^ 
are,  so  to  speak,  tiie  onnmentary  on  the  margin. 

OL  H.  WinoUar,  ArM*tMi«M».liLU8.  In  Arkbto  the  oon- 
•tallftUotu  iTtng  ontdde  Um  wdlao  an  called  tayan<|ry«tt, 
bayon  mekunv  »  '  ooBunentUT '  on  the  mnrin  w  *  book. 
Aooordinr  to  Vtor'tn  zv.  ftff.  the  MUteriN  <tf  tks  Dboim  tetU 
UtlatbtaxUae.  With  reference  to  the 'lntMpnten'(fa^^tc), 
d.  IModor.  Slo.  IL  80,  who  reproduoee  the  'Cauldnen  (Mctrine.' 
^e  nMne  of  the  temide-tower  B-vr^min^HM  would  eeem  to 
•ignUr  '  Bouee  of  the  mtmrngtam  of  tbs  «™"'»*™««  ot  bosnn 
umI  euth/  uid  In  that  oaet  mtj  ■Pptr  to  the  ptaasts;  d. 
A.  JeretniM,  'Dm  Alter  der  bebyloaiewM  Astrenomts'  (lin 
Kamfifvm  den  AUan  OrimU,  UL^ 

In  the  cosmic  mythology  of  Babylon  the  revela- 
tion of  heaven,  which  is  made  manifest  in  the 
OTole  of  the  world,  is  known  as  lup  itmtf^  'tables 
of  destiny.'  These  are  borne  upon  the  breast  of 
the  ruler  of  the  world's  destiny.  Henoe  we  should 
probably  assume  the  existence  of  two  heavenly 
tablets ;  not  only  '  the  commands  of  the  gods,'  but 
also  'the  life  of  men 'is  written  thereon.  In  the 
mytiis  oonoeming  tiie  war  against  the  chaos-dragon 
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•nd  the  nttoration  of  the  vwM»  the  Tietor  and 
deminrge  receives  the  tablet*  aa  bis  reward  (see 
below,  'the  book  with  seven  seals'  [Rev  4f.], 
which  the  ioflov,  having  won  the  battle,  has  power 
to  open).  In  the  Bab.  Creation  Epic  they  were, 
daring  a  previous  seen,  in  the  poeaeesion  of  Kingu, 
the  partner  of  TiAmat.  The  narrative  relates  bow 
Ti&mat  delivers  them  to  him  with  the  words: 
'  Let  not  tbv  decree  be  changed ;  the  word  of  the 
month  stanas  firm.'  Then  Mardnk  receives  them 
aa  the  reward  of  oonfliot  and  victory.  Elsewhere 
it  is  En-lil,  the  cosmic  representative  of  the  zodiac, 
who  appears  ae  the  holder  of  the  tablets  of  destiny. 
Or  they  are  sometimes  held  by  Nebo,  the  Divine 
reoorder  of  destiny.  In  an  exoroism-text  (King, 
Atsyrian  Mttgic,  No.  22)  he  is  called  '  the  bearer  of 
the  tablets  of  fate/  and  in  oth^  pasBuea  'the 
writer  of  the  All,  who  holds  the  style  of  tne  taUet 
of  fate '  (Raw).  02).  The  day  for  the  determination 
of  destiny  is  New  Year's  Day.  On  this  day  is  re- 
constituted the  oyde  of  the  year,  which  represents 
in  miniature,  as  was  believed,  the  cyde  of  the  wons. 
The  conqueror  of  the  power  of  darkness  is,  aa 
'the  (me  who  detmnineB  deatiny,*  the  possessor 
of  the  tablets  of  ft.t».  In  the  parak  fimdti,  the 
chamber  of  destiny,  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  of 
Nisan,  the  destinies  of  tiie.year  are  determined 
with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  whose  statues 
are  conveyed  in  wheel-barges  to  the  sanctoary  of 
Mardnk.  This  mythical  conception  seems  to  have 
become  matter  of  tact  within  historic  times,  in  the 
act  of  casting  lots  by  the  king  (the  Assyrian  kbig 
says:  punt  akrw,  'I  cast  the  lot'),  k«.  in  a 
ceremonial  inquiry  regarding  destiny. 

The  mm  DOttoa  rarrlTM  in  the  pnctios  of  inqidriiig  Kftor 
oatTM  dMtlay  on  Nsw  Teu^  eve,  utd  also  in  thst  A  taUiK  th« 
tw«lT«  holy  nighta  fom  for  Moh  mratta)  m  timet  tor  dnunliw 
of  om's  dHtlii7.  the  Bab.  iplrlt  trf  tlw  Idea  b  putieoUriy 
pr«Mirved  in  th«  Tklmndio  owioaptlOB  fdlnuncd  In  ant  ool.) 
of  tbe  Naw  Taar^  f«aUnU  u  the  oooMOD  on  wUoli  ths  Df vtne 
detennlafttioii  of  doitiny  ii  amdt. 

In  applying  the  doctrine  of  the  oelestial  tablets 
of  destiny  to  individuals,  Bab.  texts  make  mention 
of  one  particular  tablet  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
duration  of  life,  the  happiness  of  mankind  (and  on 
the  other  band  the  curse,  or  shortening,  of  life). 
The  cons^otion  of  taUets  of  this  kind  u  spec^ly 
ascribed  to  NabQ,  the  IHvine  reoorder  in  the 
chamber  of  destiny.  ThusAshurbanipalinahymn 
(cf .  Jeremias,  art.  '  Nebo,'  in  Boscber)  says  to 
Nebo:  'My  life  is  written  before  thee.*  His 
brother  Sameieamnktn  speaks  thus :  '  May  Nabd, 
the  tablet- writer  of  E-swlt  write  apm  his  tablet 
the  days  of  the  life  of  mm  [who  honours  my  in- 
scription] f€a  long  duration.'  Nebuchadrezzar 
says ;  '  O  Nahft,  declare  upon  thy  tablet,  which 
fixes  the  pulukJcu  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  long 
duration  of  my  days ;  write  it  for  my  po«terity. 
Antiodins  Soter  exjoesses  himself  thus :  '  O  Nabci, 
by  thine  august  o^lns,  which  establishes  the 
ptftwAuhf  of  heavoi  and  earth,  may  my  mlvation  be 
made  sure,  through  thy  holy  decree.* 

The  same  conception  has  doubtless  given  rise  to 
the  *  tables  of  good  works,'  in  which,  according  to 
IV  R,  11186,  entries  are  made ;  also  to  the  *  tables 
of  sins'  mentioned  in  ritual  texts  from  Babylon, 
which  are  to  be  '  broken  in  pieces ' ;  and  to  '  the 
tables  of  transgreasionfl,  misdeeds,  anathemas  and 
imprecations,  which  are  to  be  cast  into  the  water' 
(of.  H.  Zimmem,  Beitrdge  sur  Kenntnii  der  bah. 
Itetiaion,m.  23,  126).  We  may  also  mention  here 
a  table  (Cun.  Texts,  xiii.  29  f. )  which  contains  in- 
junctions regarding  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  friendship, 
thou^  it  perhaps  belongs  rather  to  the  group  of 
tablets  of  Divine  wisdom  dealt  with  above  : 

'  In  th^  learning  (!)  look  at  the  table : 

The  fear  of  God  brings  forth  grac^ 

Saerifloe  gives  increase  life 

And  {oayer  [oancels]  sin.' 


The  idea  of  a  celestial  process  of  reckoning  in 
connexion  -wilh.  the  most  important  festival  of 
the  calendar,  viz.,  New  Year's  Day,  which,  as  the 
inception  of  a  new  cycle,  exhibits  the  renewal  of 
the  world  on  a  small  scale,  had  an  infloenoe  upon 
Jewish  religion  after  the  Exile.  Thus,  in  the 
tractate  'Ai^khtn,  10,  it  is  written : 

'The  BdnWari&r  sng^ ioqidrad  tfans  of  Ood.  "Locdot  Um 
worid,  whjrdoUM  Imelltw,«>  Now  T«u^  Dm;  and  tbe  Dmy 
of  Atonement,  otter  no  woaz  of  pniee  (^i)  before  TbeeT* 
Ood  anewered  them, "  When  tbe  iiag  eita  upon  the  throne  wad 
pMMe  Judgment,  nud  the  Booia  <tf  Lift  and  Dtatk  ere  let 
open  before  Him,  then  mey  Ute  InrMlItee  feel  tbenuelTU 
tUBpoeed  to  ring  e  eong  of  pn^ie  before  He— at » time  when  it 
ahftU  »ppe4r  fltong  for  them  to  ^ve  themeelree  to  repenteoce.' ' 

In  the  New  Year's  tractate  SSth  Bathshdnd,  16a. 
it  is  said,  '  Eveiytbing  is  decided  on  New  Yew's 
day,  and  the  judgment  is  sealed  on  the  Day  iA 
atonement.'  tn  tms  case  the  'judgment'  signifies 
the  fortunes  of  the  year,  as  the  context  refers, 
amongst  other  things,  to  the  fruits  of  the  field. 

Allied  with  the  above  in  idea,  though  of  a 
different  character,  is  the  conception  of  a  reckon- 
ing kept  in  heaven  of  men's  good  and  evil  deeds, 
and  of  their  lot  in  life  and  death.  This  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  puUie  liaU  on  which  the 
names  otcitizena  were  enrolled.  But  we  must  not 
summarily  dismiss  the  theory  of  a  link  with  the 
book  of  destiny,  for  even  the  drawing  up  of  such 
lists  was  brought  into  connexion  with  New  Year's 
Day,  the  feast  of  destiny.  According  to  Jems. 
Roah  SaMOnd,  BabU  Jotianan  (e.  260  A.D.) 
knows  of  three  rmsters— of  the  good,  the  bad, 
and  tiie  undeddec^  leepectivdy — which  are  un- 
rolled at  New  Year.  Jubil.  xxx.  20  (cf.  xxx.  22) 
speaks  thus:  'He  is  enrolled  in  the  tables  of 
heaven  as  a  friend  and  a  just  man.'  In  the  Book 
of  Enoch  the  central  figure  ajtpears  as  a  'heavenly 
reocnder/  and  shows  to  a  nicety  tiie  very  charac- 
teristics of  tbe  NabQ,  the  heavenly  scribe  of  tiie 
Babylonians.  He  holds  possession  of  tbe  oelestial 
tables,  and  reads  what  is  written  therein  of  the 
deeds  of  man.  Cf.  Enoch  47'  104^  '  Your  names 
are  written  down  before  the  majesty  of  the  exalted 
one ' ;  108*  '  the  Book  of  life  and  the  Books  of 
the  Sainta"  The  same  thought  is  adopted  in 
those  Christian  Apocalj^o  writings  whitm  have 
been  influenced  m  Judaism.  According  to  the 
ApocalypK  of  Sopnowia,  the  angels  dt  at  the  gate 
of  heaven  and  write  the  deeds  of  men  upon  the 
rolls  of  a  book ;  while  Apoeai.  Pauli^  10,  says  that 
at  the  evening  hour  in  heaven  all  thmea  that  men 
have  done  dnnng  tiie  dqr  tn  writt«a  £nni  ^ 
angels. 

Within  tlie  canon  of  SeriptuTe  we  find  mcntioB 
of  the  heavenly  book,  as  Ute  book  of  des^^,  in 
the  two  outstanding  apocalyptic  writings,  vis. 
Daniel  and  Bevelation.  In  Dn  V-  the  seer  be- 
holds the  bockt  opened  before  tbe  great  oonndl  in 
heaven  presided  over  b^  the  Andent  of  Days.  In 
face  of  tbe  assemUy  is  foi^ht  out  the  battle 
aAidnst  the  beast  which  nti»n  grmt  words — a 
charaoteristic  feature  of  the  oonfliot  with  the 
dragon.  The  warrior  and  victor  is  tbe  heavenly 
man.  After  his  victory  be  is  brooj^t  before  the 
Andent  of  Days,  'and  there  was  given  him 
dominion,  and  glor^,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages  diould  serve  him  : 
his  dominion  is  an  evenasun^  donunion,  which 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  be  destiioyed.*  Tbe  conqueror  receives  as 
his  reward  the  sovere^ty  of  the  world  in  tiie  new 
teon,  and  the  power  of  determining  destiny.t 
Here  too,  therefore,  the  books  are  books  of  destiny. 

■  Agein,  boverer.  In  eta.  80L.  bioota  eimewa  ea  tbe  reoorder 
of  the  doinga  of  the  eerenty  ehepherde  of  tbe  people ;  end,  la 
the  Aiomiu  Jtmia*,  of  tbe  regiaten  of  tlie  heevenly  Jemealem. 

t  Such  te  the  connexion  to  which  tbe  pwmt  witter  deelree 
onoe  more  to  draw  qieeU  sttentkn  <aC.  Us  Dtr  AT  im  £MUs 
dM  attea  OrtmU,  on  tUi  pewegeX  ihs  ooonndon  with  the 
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lUi  oomM  out  itfll  man  deulr  In  ttta  oompaokm  ploton  of 
B«reUtion,  wban  tiM  oooflict  wtth  and  tlw  yidory  over  tha 
pomr  of  d&rkneM  tniMlemd  to  th*  hiBtoric&l  mppMranoe  of 
111*  orodflcd  Mul  riMO  Cbriic  It  b  He  wbo  bM  ooiMucnd  the 
dngon,  ud  wbo  therefore  myi  the  devtlniea  of  the  world, 
VMlHie  paroutia  will  bring  about  the  fin*]  viotory  over  the 
dragon,  aod  uaher  in  the  new  and  glorifled  era  of  the  world. 

Bev  4"*-  intarodocea  as  onoe  more  to  the  oooncil  in 
heaven.*  God  uts  npon  tha  throne,  and  to  right 
and  left,  in  two  semicircles,  ut  the  twenty-four 
elders,  inprieetly  robes  and  with  crowns  on  their 
heads.  He  that  sits  on  Uie  thnme  holds  in  His 
hand  a  Aoofc-roU  having  seven  (pendent)  seals,  which 
indicate  the  seven  sections  of^  the  roll.t  *  Who  is 
worthytoopen  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  there- 
to?* This  simplyjpeans: 'Who  is  worthy  to  sway 
the  destinies  ?  ^  The  Christ  who  is  to  be  glorified 
ocnnes  forward.  In  this  vision  His  Tictoiy  and 
exaltation  (Mt  28»  11"  V)  are  pOTtrayedwiUi  the 
imagery  and  colonring  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
mvtb  of  the  conflict  and  victory  of  the  year-god, 
wno  as  the  reward  of  his  success  receives  the  book 
of  destiny,  >.«.  the  command  of  tiie  world,  and 
who  is  therefore  loudly  praised  in  the  oonncil  of 
heaven  (for  details  see  Jeremias,  Babylimisches  im 
NT,  13 ff.):  'Worthy  art  thou  to  open  the  hook, 
and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof.'  A  similar  signi- 
fication attaches  to  Kev  21",  where  the  Book  of 
Life  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Lamb.  In  5"-  we 
have  the  song  of  praise  snng  by  the  heavenly 
oonncil.  In  its  form  the  song  resembles  that 
aooorded  to  Mardak,  wbo  after  his  victory  over 
Tiamat  received  fifty  names  of  honour  (cf.  *  the 
name  above  every  name,'  Ph  2^),  as  also  that 
given  in  the  Egyptian  m^th  to  Horns  in  the  hall 
of  the  gods  aner  bis  victory  over  Set,  the  re- 

Sresentative  of  the  power  of  darkness :  *  Welcome, 
[oms,  son  of  Osiris,  the  oonrageoos,  jastified, 
son  of  has  and  heir  of  Osiris.' 

Mention  of  a  book  of  destiny  in  wluoh  are 
written  the  fortunes  of  the  individnal  is  made 
in  Ps  139^  'Thine  eyes  saw  me  when  I  was  yet 
nnformed,  and  there  was  written  in  thy  book  all 
the  days  that  were  still  to  be ' ;  cf.  also  Ex  32" 

*  Blot  me  oat  of  the  book  which  thou  hast  written ' ; 
and  Ps  69"  *  Let  them  be  blotted  ont  of  tiie  book 
of  the  livinff,  that  they  be  not  written  with  the 
righteons.*  The  last-mentioned  passage  mi^t 
also  come  under  a  difierent  heculing,  that,  nam^y, 
of  tiie  heavenly  list-making  already  touched  upon 
<p.  704^) ;  and  it  is  this  group  to  which  we  must 
nfev  Is  4',  which  ^eaks  of  those  who  in  Jerusalem 
are  'written  onto  life.'  as  also  Mai  S**  with  its 
mention  of  a  *  book  of  remembrance '  bef  tne  Jahweh, 
in  which  are  written  those  that  fear  JiUtweh  and 
have  respect  to  His  name. 

The  two  ideas  of  a  heavenly  book  of  life  and  a 
heavenly  roister  of  names  find  expression  also  in 
the  NT.  Tne  book  of  life  in  which  the  destinies 
of  men  are  inscribed  is  referred  to,  not  only  in 
Kev  8  and  21",  as  already  noted,  but  also  in  Sev 
13"  and  17'  'the  book  of  life'  in  which  names 
are  'written  from  the  foundation  of  the  world'; 
cf.  9*  *  t  will  in  no  wise  blot  bis  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life'  (one  of  the  seven  variants  of  the 
promise  given  at  the  close  of  the  messages  to  the 
Churches,  to  assure  him  that  overoometh  in  the 
strife  that  he  shall  be  saved  in  the  transformation 
ot  the  world). 

The  book  of  destinies,  in  miniature  form,  so  to 
speak,  is  spoken  of  also  in  Ezk  3*'*  and  Bev  lO**^ 
The  two  passages  are  essentially  the  same  in  char- 
myth  underlying  the  repreMntatlon  ebowi  thli  quite  clearly : 
the  conqueror  of  the  dragon  receives  power  over  Ihe  deatinlM 
and  the  dominion  ot  tha  world. 

•OLakmakBabM  on  Ex4)s,witha  referanoeto  Is  W»i 

*  Om  daj  ahall  Ood  aawmble  the  elders  of  Isnal  u  c»  a  thresh- 
Inflow;  HewilldtattbebeMlolthenianaetbe|irMid*nto( 
the  ooort,  and  admlniiter  Jnatioe  to  tha  people*. ' 

f  Ot.  tha  aavan  tafalata  In  the  JMrnyMass  ol  HoomiB,  asflh  «t 
wUA  bean  Uw  name  ot  oos  of  tlu  seven  pfauMti. 


acter.  Ezekiel  must  eat  the  roll  of  a  book,  and  it 
was  in  his  mouth  as  honey  for  sweetness.  The 
roll  contained  the  intimation  of  Grod's  will,  which 
the  prophet  is  required  to  conv^  to  the  captive* 
in  Babylon,  and  the  Spirit  carries  him  thither 
tlirongD  the  air.  In  Bev  lO**-  John  is  made  to 
eat  up  the  little  book  which  the  an^l  carried  in 
his  hand.  It  is  to  taste  like  honey  m  his  month, 
bnt  to  cause  pain  within.  In  it  are  written  the 
destinies  'concerning  main  peoples  and  natimu 
and  tongues  and  Idn^ '  which  he  is  to  prodaim. 

The  heavenly  registers  are  suggested  by  Lk 
ICP  'Kejoioe  that  yonr  names  are  written  in 
heaven ' ;  Ph  4'  *  the  rest  of  my  fellow-workers, 
whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life ' ;  and  He  12>* 
'  the  general  assembly  and  Chnroh  of  the  first-bom 
who  are  enrolled  in  heaven.' 

AmiD  JlRKWAS. 

BORNEO.— See  Indonssu. 

BOUNDARY.— See  Lakduabx. 

BOURIGNIANISM.— See  BicCTS  (Christian). 

BOY.— See  Ceildrem,  Initiation,  Pubebtt. 

BOYCOTTING.— This  is  a  modem  name  for 
a  practice  as  ancient  as  civilization  itself.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  experience  of  one  Captain 
Boycott,  a  land  agent  in  the  employment  of  Xord 
Erne,  an  Irish  landlord  who  in  1880  came  into 
conflict  with  the  s^^rian  societies  in  tlw  district 
in  which  he  lived,  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland.  It  is 
a  method  of  social  ostracism,  informally  af^ied  by 

fiublio  opinion,  and  ma^  be  carried  to  almost  any 
ength.  The  term,  which  has  been  adopted  in  a 
wide  sense  into  French  [boycotter)  and  German 
{boykottiren),  is  used  as  implying  any  measure 
of  avoidance  of  or  holding  aloof  from  those  judged, 
by  organized  or  nnorganixed  puUic  opinion,  un- 
worthy of  social  intercourse.  It  may  vary  from 
the  sGnoolbo3r*B  *  sending  to  Coventry '  to  the  ex- 
treme measures  adopted  m  Ireland  during  the  days 
of  the  land  a^tation.  In  so  far  as  boycotting  is 
the  expression  of  individual  avernon,  the  l&w  can 
take  no  cognizance  of  it ;  bat  when  it  is  decreed 
by  aa  asMoiation,  or  laganized  boc^  of  men,  it 
becomes  s  criminal  oflbnoe  under  the  law  of  oon- 
spinu^,  and  in  Irdand  has  been  treated  as  such. 
A  boycotted  person  in  Ireland  was  ont  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  his  fellows ;  no  one  oonld  work 
for  him,  or  rent  land  from  him,  or  supply  goods  to 
him,  associate  with  him,  or  help  or  assist  him  in 
any  way,  nndw  poialty  of  being  sabjeeted  to  tin 
same  treatment ;  and  this  treafanent  was  decreed 
for  landlords  and  their  agents  who,  in  tiie  oidnion 
of  the  local  agrarian  aawmatlMi,  bad  trei^ied  thor 
tenants  harshly. 

The  boycott,  as  has  been  said,  is  as  andent  as 
civilization  itself.  The  outcast  or  the  outlaw 
from  primitive  social  oommnnities  was  idrajdy  sob* 
jected  to  ti»  extreme  form  of  boycotting,  and  had 
neither  security  of  life  nor  enanoe  of  justice. 
Ostnusitm  in  the  Greek  world  was  a  survival  of 
primitive  tribal  ^w  dressed  up  in  a  constitutional 
form.  ExeommuaietUion  by  the  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  since  it  affected  civil  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiastical privileges,  was  a  tremendously  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  bands  of  the  Church ;  but  in 
modem  times,  with  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  or  the  subordination  of  the  Chnroh  to  the 
State,  eoolesiastical  excommnnioation  has  been 
deprived  of  much  of  its  terror,  because  it  no  longer 
affects  civil  rights.  Excommunication,  however, 
is  the  privilege  of  every  society  or  association, 
which  may  expel  or  discipUne  those  of  its  membors 
it  oonriduB  nnworthy ;  uid  oonfliot  witti  Htub  State 
can  arise  only  when  civil  rights  are  afibcted  or  the 
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victim  is  deprived  of  contract  privileges.  The 
State,  which  liM  nnifonnly  set  ite  face  sgainsfe  all 
anthorities  which  intervene  between  it  and  ita 
rabjecte,  has  always  reoarded  boycotting  with 
nispicion ;  but  in  a  modified  fonn  the  right  to 
boycott  is  inherent  in  the  social  nature  of  man. 
It  16  one  of  the  forms  in  which  miblio  opinion  ex- 
presses iteelf ,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  excesses  and 
lack  of  nniformity  to  wluoh  pttUio  opinion  itself 
is  liable^  Organized  boveott  alone  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  State  interference ;  or  at 
least  is  alone  sufficiently  deiinite  to  permit  of 
responsiMlity  being  broaeht  home  to  individuals. 

In  the  economic  world  the  boycott  has  been 
extensively  used  by  Trade  Unionists  (cf.  the 
Economic  Journal,  vol.  L  'The  Boroott  as  an 
Element  in  Trade  Du^tea')-  When  accom- 
panied by  violence,  the  boycott  is  a  criminal  offence 
at  oommott  law  in  the  United  States ;  and  even 
where  there  is  no  violence  or  intimidation,  many 
States  hold  that  the  boycott  is  criminal ;  and  at 
the  present  time  (1909J  a  ease  which  will  decide 
this  question  is  pendine  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  Con- 
sumers' licagnea  in  America  and  similar  associations 
elsewhere  to  apply  a  partial  boycott  to  the  pro- 
dncte  of  sweated  mdustriee,  and  to  the  eBtabTiah- 
ments  in  the  retail  trade  where  the  employer  does 
not  show  sufficient  oondderation  fw  the  welfare 
of  hiahanda. 

'  fjnuTTu.— O.  L.  Bolen,  <Utt6ng  a  LMns,  DOS,  ob.  ix. ; 
J.  UitehidL  Orgmind  Labor,  1908,  oh.  xiatU. ;  Indua- 
Mat  OmmUMtion  RtporC  xrU-j  WTU'Donmld,  in  IrUS  T/m- 

KsUshsr,  ib.  IL  (1907)  7S;  T.  SUtw.  it>.  U.  2*2. 

JOHK  DaTIDSOH. 

BOYS'  BRIGADES.— Organizations  of  boys, 
military  in  form,  moral  in  purpose.  Their  ultimate 
origin  IS  remote.  Boys  nave  played  at  soldiers 
ever  since  fightins  began,  and  nave  been  moulded 
hy  their  play.  For  many  years,  up  to  1880,  Mr. 
John  Hope,  an  Edinburgh  lawyer,  carried  on  a 
corps  of  *  Cadets,'  which  regularly  numbered  some 
hundreds  of  boys.  They  had  uniforms,  arms,  and 
a  band.  Mr.  Hope's  purpose  was  to  enforce  Pro- 
testant prineiples  and  autinenoe  from  diink  and 
tobaooo,  and  generally  to  cultivate  manlinesa. 
This  pioneer  corps  deeply  influenced  many  genera- 
tions of  boys. 

The  Boys*  Brig;ade  proper  was  instituted  in 
Glasgow  by  Lieut-Col.  Sir  W.  A.  Smith,  of  the 
Volunteer  foree  there.  He  was  a  teacher  in  a 
misaion  aehool,  when  disdpline  was  difficult,  and 
hooliganism  incipient.  He  adopted  tiie  military 
metaphor,  as  did  General  Booth,  with  Bome  differ- 
ences. In  1883  the  first  Company  of  tiaxtj  boys 
was  formed,  and  drilled  in  martial  exercises,  and 
in  the  Bible.  A  red  rosette  was  the  first  uniform, 
bat  c^is,  belts,  haversacks,  etc.,  were  soon  in- 
troduced, and  dummy  arms.  So  Bnooes^al  was 
the  movemmt  that  befwe  the  md  of  190S  thwe 
were,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  between  1300  and 
1400  such  Companies,  with  6,000  officers,  and  60,000 
boys.  The  world-figures,  at  the  same  time,  were 
2,300  Companies,  including  over  10,000  officers, 
and  100,000  boys.  There  are,  besides,  Episcopal, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  adaptations  of  the 
idea,  whose  figures  axe  not  included  here.  The 
objects  of  the  Brigade  am  'the  advancement  of 
CtuiBt's  Kingdom  among  bc^  and  the  promotion 
of  habits  of  obedienoe,  reverence,  discipline,  self- 
reepect,  and  all  that  tends  towards  true  manliness.' 
The  Bible-olass  is  central.  Ev^  boy  must  attend 
it,  or  lose  membership  in  the  Brigade.  In  many 
companies  there  is  develoiunent  in  the  direction  of 
ambulance  work,  gymnastios,  music,  etc.  The 
more  fully  organi^  corps  have  become  many- 
sided  Clubs  for  boys. 


The  Boy  Scouts  is  a  kindred  on;anization. 
Limit. -General  Baden  Powell,  C.B.,  is  ita  founder. 
Its  be^nning  was  practical,  in  1880,  in  Mafeking, 
S.  Africa.  The  town  was  under  siege.  General 
Baden  Powell  commanding  the  defence.  That 
men  might  be  released  to  strengthen  the  firing  line, 
a  corps  of  boys  was  enrolled.  They  kept  look-out, 
acted  as  orderlies,  and  carried  messages,  oftot 
under  fire.  Very  good  reports  are  given  of  their 
usefulness  and  oonrage.  The  plan  was  acclimatized 
in  Great  Britain,  for  purposes  of  moral  trainiiu. 
But  it  is  *  peace-scouting '  that  is  taught.  Mr.  £. 
Seton  Thompson  has  floated  successfully  a  similar 
organization  in  the  United  Statee,  especially  among 
the  Indians.  Now  there  may  be  seen  in  and 
around  most  towns  grouT«  of  Scouts,  mardiing, 
signalling,  campine.  Stasistios  are  estimatea;  for 
the  movement  is  eustic.  When  a  *  patrol,*  a  squad 
of  five  or  seven,  is  trained  to  efficiency,  its  memoers 
are  encouraged  to  enlist  patrols  of  their  own. 
These  are  usually  linked  into  'troops,'  but  are 
sometimes  independent.  They  may  bie  connected 
with  Churches  or  Boys'  Brigades.  The  ideals  held 
up  are :  *  to  be  loyal  to  God,  and  to  the  King ;  and 
to  help  other  people  at  all  times.'  Observati<m  oi 
Nature,  self-reliance,  and  chivalry  are  inculcated. 
The  manual  of  the  movement  is  Scouting  for  Boyt, 
by  the  General.  Its  sub-title  is  'A  Handbook  for 
Instruction  in  Good  Citizenship,*  which  snffidentiy 
describes  ite  scope.  The  Scouts  are  put  upon  their 
honour  to  be  clean  and  kind  in  language  and 
in  habits.  Clubrooms  in  winter  and  oamps  in 
summer  are  used  for  the  ends  in  view. 

The  Life  Brigade  is,  in  idea,  an  ofibhoot  of 
the  Boys'  Brigade.  Its  aims  are  identic^,  and  so 
are  some  of  its  modes.  But  it  strongly  opposes 
the  militarism  of  the  earlier  body.  It  organizes 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  bnt  without  the  martial 
elemoit.  lake  the  otlier,  it  uses  ambulance  work, 
gymnastics,  music,  etc,  to  attach  its  members  to 
itself,  and  for  training  in  Christian  principles  and 
charaicter.  It  thus  prondes  bright,  healthy  nucleus- 
centres  of  good  citizenship.  It  is  extending, 
especially  under  those  who  hold  Btrong  views  on 
the  subject  of  peace.  Its  watchword  is  'Life- 
saving.'  Its  president  is  Bev.  Principal  J.  B. 
Paton,  D.D.,  Notting^iain. 

The  answer  of  the  promoters  of  the  earlier  work 
to  titteir  critics  is  that  the  military  elonent  is 
formal,  not  essential ;  that  there  is  less  and  less  of 
it  proportionally  as  the  corps  grow  in  the  Club 
direction;  and  that  what  there  is  of  it  is  'in 
defence,  not  defiance.* 

Thoxab  Tshpleioh. 
BRAHUA.— See  BbZhiuhism,  p.  8ia 

BRAHMAN.— The  philosophical  vyatem  of 
the  Vedftnta  adopts  as  its  aim  the  aeutdi  after 

Brahman,  and  makes  this  the  central  point  of  its 
teaching.  Theloftiestoonceptionof Brfthmanspecn- 
lation  is  there  set  forth,  and  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  is,  however,  only  the 
climax  of  a  long  intellectual  development,  the  be- 
nnuing  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  Rigveda, 
the  most  ancient  poetiy  of  early  India.  And  for  the 
religious  and  philosophical  history  of  tJiat  eoonUy 
the  word  brahman  possesses  at  least  an  equal 
significance  with  that  of  the  term  "Kirfot  for  Christ- 
ianity. There  is  contained  in  it,  as  Roth  says, 
the  religious  development  of  India  during  thirty 
centuries. 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word ;  for  as  early  as  the  Rigveda  it  appears 
endowed  with  various  meanings,  and  cannot  be 
identified  precisely  with  any  of  our  oonoeptimu. 
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The  Indian  thought  is  hardly  adequately  expressed 
either  in  the  definition  oi  Roth,  *  the  devotion 
which  manifests  itself  as  longing  and  satisfaotion 
of  the  soul,  and  reaches  forth  to  the  gods,'  or  in 
general,  'every  pious  utterance  in  the  service  of 
(Jod*;  or  in  that  of  Denseen,  'aspirations  and 
cravings  after  the  Divine.'  It  is  Hang's  merit  to 
have  made  it  clear  that  everything  which  recalls  the 
Christian  ideas  of  '  devotion  *  or  '  prayer '  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  Indian  brahman,  and  that  the  entire 
sacrificial  act  was  no  more  than  a  kind  of  magic, 
which  oompeUed  the  gods  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
their  worshippers. 

The  word  brahman,  from  which  Irrdhmaaut  is 
elymologicall^  deiivMi  meets  oa  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Bigyeda.  Accented  on  the  first  syllable 
{brdhman),  it  is  neuter;  orytone,  >.«.  with  an 
accented  ultima  {brahmdn),  it  is  maecnline.  The 
neuter  denotes  the  object  or  the  thing ;  the  mascu- 
line the  person  who  is  endowed  with  or  posooosos 
the  brdhman.  With  no  little  probabili^  research 
iueUnes  now  to  the  tiow  that  Um  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  word  is  ndther  Meroldon'  dot 
'praver.'  bnt'magie';  and  that  its  origin  istobe 
sougnt  in  a  primitive  and  rude  stratum  of  human 
thought,  from  which  it  was  gradually  developed 
into  an  expreedon  for  the  loftiest  conception  formu- 
lated by  Hinduism.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
mnd  oenotaa  *  magi^'  *  witohemftj'  OsthcA  has 
oompared  it,  in  his  veiy  able  wcnk,  with  the  anciait 
Iriu  hriehi,  'magic,  'magical  spell,'  and  has 
endeavoured  to  find  the  real  fundamental  idea  in 
the  meaning  '  formula,' '  fixed  mode  of  expression.' 
To  these  words  the  ancient  Icelandic  and  ancient 
Norwegian  bragr,  'poetiy,'  'art  of  poetiy,'  is 
akin ;  and  thus  the  Indian  brdhman,  or  the  Celtic 
bricht,  may  be  the  *  ceremonially  conoeived'  word 
on  which  Jacob  Grinun  lays  stress  as  the  essential 
requisite  of  the  mafoo,  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

The  etymology  <m  brahman  is  obscure.  Besides 
the  uncertain  possibility  of  a  derivation  from  the 
rare  root  bfhj  'to  speak,'  earlier  writers  referred  to 
the  root  bra,  'to  grow,'  from  which  bar/u*  is 
taken,  and  thus  connected  brahman  with  the 
Iranian  barema  (see  Babsoh).  Bat,  aa  Osthoff 
•bows,  this  oombination  is  impTODaUe,  dnce 
words  derived  from  the  root  barh  on  the  European 
side  exhibit  an  I  {t.g.  Prussian  po-baito),  and 
brahman,  if  derived  from  barht  could  not  be  related 
to  bragr. 

Haug  has  collected  Uie  numeroos  explanations 
of  Sfiyana.  The  latter  inteiprets  brahman  m 
meaning :  (a)  food,  food-offering ;  (6)  the  chant  of 
the  Sftma  sineer;  (c)  roagtcal  formula  or  text, 
mantra ;  (d)  dnl^  oompleted  ceremonies ;  (e)  tbe 
chant  and  sacrificial  giit  together ;  (/)  tbe  recita- 
tion of  the  hotT  priest;  {g)  great.  The  first  of 
these  interpretations  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
numerous  verses  of  the  lUgreda  in  which  brihman 
occurs,  and  must  be  abandoned  as  erroneous ;  while 
in  favour  of  the  others  various  argumeats  may  be 
advanced. 

As  early  as  the  Bigveda,  brdhman  appears  not 
as  a  possession  common  to  all  men,  bat  as  the 
religious  property  of  a  narrow  circle.  It  is  still 
far  from  being  exalted  to  a  position  of  superiority 
over  gods  and  priests.  Bather  it  is  to  gods,*  and 
to  the  chantcoe  and  fftt  of  the  ritnaJf  that  it 
owes  its  rise.  It  is  'new.'had  '  hitherto  not  yet ' 
existed,  or  comes  into  being  from  the  fathers. 
It  originates  from  tbe  seat  of  the  fia,X  springs 
forth  at  the  sound  of  the  music  of  the  saonfice,  § 
begins  really  to  exist  when  the  Soma  juice  is 
pressed  and  the  hymns  are  recited,  |1  at  the  tavana 

*(UM«a,^rr.l.S7.4;  ftnUtiid  irv«M  roruQa^  BlgY.  L  106. 
15:  X.  6L7,  eto. 
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rite  at  the  sacrifice,  bearing  the  name  kfta- 
brakman*  and  endures  with  the  help  of  tbe^ods 
even  in  battle  :t  Soma  is  its  gnaraian.]:  Hang 
is  therefore  justified  in  his  ocmjeoture  that  *in 
the  Bigveda  it  denotes  a  mystenons  power  which 
can  be  called  forth  by  various  ceremonies,'  and  in 
the  definition  which  he  gives  of  it  as  '  the  magical 
force  which  is  derived  from  the  orderly  eo-opera- 
tion  of  the  h^ns,  the  chants,  and  the  sacrificial 
gifts.*  The  pious  brahmakrt  is  contrasted  with 
the  brahmadvi^,  who  has  only  blame  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  brahman.%  It  is  a  purely  spiritual 
force,  as  maj  be  inferred  also  from  such  verses 
as  Bigv.  Till.  Z.  %i  tat  Ml  ffdm  tuvirua^  tad 
brahma  pSrvaehittaife,  *I  entreat  thee  for  tiiat 
power,  for  that  brahman,  in  order  liiat  thereby  I 
may  discern  beforehand ' ;  iL  2.  10 :  brahmand  vd 
dtUayemd  jandU  a<i,  34.  7  ;  vi.  76.  19,  etc  It  is 
exalted  over  vdck,  *  speech,'  which  reaches  as  far 
as  the  brdhman.\\ 

It  is  altcttetber  ]^baUe  tiiat  in  many  individual 
instaneee  brdhman  denotes  the  hyninsL  religious 
formule,  or  ohaatts  thenuelTes,  which  are  the 
sonroe  <n  this  magical  power.  But  the  present 
writer  has  found  it  impioesiUe  to  establiui  this 
meaning  with  certainty  in  the  particular  verses. 
The  verba  which  are  associated  with  the  word 
brdhman  are  numerous :  arch,  '  to  praise' ;  ir,  'to 
in<^te,'  'raise';  takf,  *to  cut';  kr,  *to  make'; 
jinv, '  to  incite ' ;  pra  bhar,  *  to  deliver ' ;  ud  yam^. 
'to raise';  yvj,  'to yoke';  ianu,  'to recite';  ttu\ 
'to  praise' ;  Au,  '  to  sacrifice.'  These  describe  the  \ 
activity  of  different  priests;  while  <m  the  other 
band  brdhman  in  many  instances  is  co-ordinated 
with  uktha,  gir,  dhi,  mati,  numman,  stoma,  and 
other  words.  It  is  said  in  Bigv.  viL  43. 1,  that '  the 
unequal  brdhmdfi  of  the  pious  spread  abroad  on  all 
sides  at  the  saonfice  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.' 

But  even  H  brdhman  should  be  found  to  be  a 
frequent  synonym  for  hynm,  formula,  and  other 
prodncts  of  the  mental  life,  its  application  is 
from  early  times  not  limited  to  these.  The  Tait- 
tirlya  Samhitft  save  that  the  hymns  and  tbe  texts 
are  limited,  but  the  brdhman  has  no  limite ;  S  and 
it  is  therefore  intelligible  how,  as  early  as  tiie 
Upani^ads,  Uie  mnd  assumes  a  profound  philo* 
sophicsl  meaning  in  direct  opposition  to±he  purely 
liturgical  part  ofBr&hmanism.  The  brdhman  free» 
itn^f  again  from  the  mere  extemalities  of  the 
ritual,  which  have  gradually  gathered  around  the 
centre  of  magical  power,  and,  released  from  all 
these  fetters  of  the  sacrifice,  is  developed  into  the 
loftiest  ooncepticm  of  Hinduism,  tbe  central  point 
of  all  thougbt,  into  the  Brahman,  which  is  essen- 
tially pure,  unehangeablef  and  eternal,  and  in 
which  all  things  have  their  issue  and  their  end. 

Yedic  times  conceived  of  a  '  lord  of  brdhman,*  the 
god  Bfheupati  or  BrahmaigawaH.  In  opposition 
to  the  older  view,  which  saw  in  the  latter  a  form 
of  Agni,  modem  authorities,  following  Both  and 
Hang,  prefer  to  r^ard  him  as  a  pure  abstraction. 
In  Haug's  belief,  Brhaspati is  a  'paramount  priest 
of  the  Brahman  theology';  Oldenberg  describes 
him  as  '  tbe  domestic  priest  {purohita)  of  tbe  gods, 
the  heavenly  personification  of  the  priesthood,  in 
so  far  as  the  latter  has  the  power  and  function  of 
influencing  the  course  of  events  by  prayer  and 
magical  incantation.' "  Pischel,  again,  has  placed 
him  by  the  side  of  Indra,  who  has  in  bim  bis 
purohita,  as  in  ancient  India  the  earthly  king  had 
by  his  side  his  brahmdn-purohita,  the  domestic 
priest  skilled  in  magical  art.tt  These  views,  so 
far  as  they  are  based  upon  a  pure  abstraoticmt  are 

*  1.  47.  8 ;  Til.  £2.  0,  SO.  S,  4S.  1,  70.  S. 
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mintakeD,  inaamaoh  as  thenr  are  opposed  to  an 
importaat  passage  of  the  mgYeia^~~brhaapaivih 
tadane  a&dayadh/oam .  . .  dama  d  didivMmi^  hira- 
wttvanjam  tapema,* — which  treate  uninistakably 
oi  the  eetabluhment  of  a  saciificial  fire  on  the 
hearth  1  and  in  the  li^t  of  this  passage,  which 
in  itself  is  entirely  nnexeepticnablej  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  late,  the  question  whether 
Brhaqwti  in  tba  Rigveda  Lb  an  abstraction  or 
not  mast  be  answered  in  the  negative.  If 
Bfhaspati  is  a  name  for  the  fire,  the  reference 
in  every  case  into  which  magio  enters  can  only  be 
to  the  ancestral  fire  on  the  sontb  of  the  place  of 
Bacrifioe  where  the  Br&bmAn  sits.  Sometimes,  it 
is  tnte,  Indra  and  Brfaaspati  are  bronffht  into  dose 
connexion,  the  former  u  the  king  the  latter  as 
his  pwohita,  bat  the  inference  is  clearly  that  we 
are  as  UtUe  compelled  to  regard  B^haspati  as  an 
abstraction  as  Indra.  Indra-Sorya  corresponds  to 
the  K^atra,  the  moon  to  the  Brfthman.  It  is 
asserted  in  Rigv.  x.  90.  13  that '  the  moon  is  bom 
from  the  manas,'  and  statements  to  the  same 
effect  are  found  in  the  Aitareya  and  Bfhad&ra- 
nyaka  Upani9ads.f  We  meet  with  the  com- 
parison in  Dhammapada,  No.  387,  where  ddicco 
corresponds  to  the  sa^vnaddho  kJtattiyo,  and  con- 
dimA  to  the  jh&yi  br&hmano,  and  similarly  in 
Baghnvaihia,  xL  64.  When,  therefore,  etnno- 
graphy  points  to  *  the  dread  wisard  moon,  pursuing 
na  work  in  the  darkness,  oontinnally  dianging  its 
aspect,*}  it  is  quite  natural  for  the  Bouthem  lire, 
which  witnesses  magical  art  and  is  nsoally  repre- 
sented as  a  half-moon,  to  reoeiTe  tiie  name  of 
Bf  haspati,  and  for  the  moon  also  as  lord  and  divine 
patron  of  all  magic.  Hang's  view  that  B^baspati 
waa  'a  precursor  <tf  the  ^id  Gane^'  cannot  be 
estaUished.  In  later  times  Brbaspati  lost  his 
original  significance  and  became  a  name  of  the 
planet  Juppiter,  just  as  tlie  name  of  the  A^vins, 
when  their  original  meaning  was  forgotten,  was 
transferred  to  a  constellation. 

Brhaspati  ia  the  heavenly  AfYiAmdn,  the  proto- 
type of  the  earthly.  He  atonaes  the  gods  hy 
means  of  the  racrifice,  and,  aooording  to  one 
pas^;e  of  the  Satapatha  BriQimana,  Dears  the 
sacrifioe  to  men  who  had  become  faithless.  An 
examination  of  all  the  passages  in  which  the 
masculine  brahmdn  is  found  uiows  that  it  de- 
notes in  general  a  distinct  class,  if  not  a  caste, 
witii  thdr  dependento,  and  is  frequently  used  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  king.  And  the  mascu- 
line also,  like  the  neater  brtUunan,  is  bronght 
into  dose  connexion  with  vSeh.i  As  early  as  the 
Rigveda  those  who  undertake  one  or  other  of  the 
priestly  offices  are  termed  Brfthmans,  and  only  in 
a  few  instances  are  we  to  understand  by  brahmdn 
a  definite  etast  of  priests,  co-ordinated  with  the 
hotr,  adbvu^n,  or  ndgfttf.!!  In  one  passage  only, 
where  Agni  is  addressed  as  Brahman,  who  takes 
his  seat  on  the  seat  of  men,  does  the  latter  appear 
to  rank  higher  than  the  botr.lT  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, however,  no  special  statement  is  found 
in  the  Rigveda  which  would  asrign  to  the  brahmdn 
duties  distinct  from  those  of  the  notr  or  adhvaryu. 
We  read  nothing  either  of  a  special  priest  of  magic 
or  of  the  braknutn  of  the  latu  ritual,  whose  func- 
tion it  was  to  apidy  his  superior  knowledge  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  sacrifice  as  a  whole,  and 
to  make  atonement  for  the  mistakes  of  tiie  incU- 
vidual  priests.  Thrice  the  word  vad  is  used  of 
his  action.  But  just  as  the  general  practice  of 
ma^c  is  older  than  the  part^nilar  forms  of  sacrifice 
known  to  us,  so  the  maginian  also  ia  (dder  than 

"  mgr.  T.  tS.  12. 

t  Of.  Dannen,  SmAs^  CpcmlAada,  Indax,  tt.  'Uond.' 

iOIdenbers.  retUtfondiung,  p.  78. 

^7  L'*'  ^'  7-  S.  &  U ;  ftad  eq>.  z.  71. 11. 


the  other  oflSdala  of  the  Indian  ritual,  which  was 
raised  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary  ^'^^'f^'^  without 
ever  losing  its  aasodation  with  it.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  brahmdn  named 
in  the  few  paasagea  referred  to,  and  co-ordinated 
wiUi  the  habr,  adhTaryn,  etc,  is  otlur  than  the 
precursor  of  the  ftroAmdn  of  later  times.  *Tbere 
IS  no  donbt,*  writes  V.  Henry  (La  Moffte,  p.  37), 
'that  the  earliest  brahma  of  India  was  nothing 
more  than  the  aoroerer  and  medidne-man,  the 
retailer  of  the  remedies  and  charms  of  the  Athar- 
vaveda  or  Brahmaveda.'  Here  again,  also,  the 
oonaervatiye  character  of  Indian  development 
shows  itself:  it  does  not  break  witii  the  past, 
but  retains  it  even  nnder  dunged  conditiona. 
Altliou^  the  botp,  adhvaz^  aid  ndgfttf,  with 
their  higher  literary  or  musical  acoomplishment& 
were  placed  in  the  forefront,  and  the  artificial  and 
dramatic  routine  of  the  sacrifice  overshadowed 
the  primitive  nu^^ical  rolea  of  the  brahmdn,  the 
andent  pujdri  of  India  was  nevertheless  not 
banished  from  the  sacrificial  ground,  bat  retained 
his  plaoe  u  '  phyddan  of  the  sacrifice,'  *  lingering 
in  the  neightraorhood  in  order  to  make  good  aU 
its  defects  by  virtue  of  his  secret  magical  art 
His  mere  presence,  more  than  the  hymns  of  the 
hotr  or  the  chants  of  the  udj^fttgr,  by  means  of  the 
magical  fluid  with  which  he  is  endowed,  preaerves 
f CHT  the  aaored  rite  the  character  of  mystery,  and 
maintaina  tiie  sacrifice  in  effective  order. 

A  la,ter  age  credited  him  also  with  wider  literaxr 
knowledge.  There  was  provided  for  him  a  spedu 
book  of  ritual,  and  the  Atharraveda,  the  magical 
practices  of  which  harmonized  doeely  with  his 
character,  was  devoted  especiaUy  to  him.  It  was 
eveoi  required  tiiat  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  Vedaa.t  His  position,  moreover,  south  oi 
the  place  of  sacrifice,}  near  to  the  southern  fire 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  fathers  and  the  demons 
and  employed  for  magical  practices,  is  a  farther 
indication  of  the  original  character  of  the  pajftii ; 
and  it  was  only  sradually  that  tiiere  came  to  be 
assinied  to  him  anigher  utarazy  rank. 

All  members  of  the  Brfthman  caste,  according  to 
their  qnaUfie^iraiB,  were,  as  it  seems,  elisiUe  to 
nnderuJce  tiie  duties  of  a  hotjr,  udgfttr,  adhnoyn. 
brahman,  or  pnrohita.  Apparoitiy,  however,  tme 
or  the  other  office  was  held  by  preference  by  certain 
families.  We  know  that  the  office  of  the  brahman 
was  claimed  in  the  most  andent  times  by  the 
Vasi^thsA,  and  later  hy  the  Atharvans.  It  is  said 
in  the  Satapatha  Brfthmana,  xiL  6.  1.  41,  and 
Tutt  Saihh.  iiL  6.  2.  1  ff.,  that  the  Vadf^haa  were 
originally  in  sole  jMMsesdon  of  certain  formolse 
which  were  essential  for  the  performance  of  the 

fdnty^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  to  the 
od  Varana,  who  is  doeely  associated  witii  the 
r^liman,i|'  more  numerous  hymns  are  dedi- 
cated  by  the  Vasi^tihas  in  their  man^ala  than  by 
other  poets.  The  pre-eminent  efficiency  of  theu- 
bmhman  is  emphasized  bythe  hjrmn  Bigv.  viL  34. 
while  in  iii  63.  12  the  Vi^ftmitras  praise  thdr 
brihman  as  protecting  the  Bfaaratas.  Bloomfidd 
has  attempted  to  show  how  the  Atharvans  came 
to  mit  forward  tiieir  especial  daim  to  the  offiee.T 
We  recur  now  to  the  abetcaefc  form  of  the  word. 
The  attempt  to  find  a  nni^  behind  the  mnlti- 
pUdty  of  the  Vedio  gods,  to  discover  an  all- 
Gomfnehending  first  principle,  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  early  as  the  nymns  of  the  Rigveda,  and 
is  there  linked  with  the  names  of  Praj&pati.  Vi^ 
vakarman,  and  Puru^a.  It  is  first  in  the  Satapatha 

^  AltM-.  Brtbm.  T.  H. 

t  brahmi  tarvavidfo^  tarvatk  MdOwn  arkati,  Tiak&,  L  8. 
t  See CkUnd.  Ftawr  ZMtO^/. X. M.  xtr.  UOlUA. 
iWeber,  /nd.  AtKKm,  z.  H;  HmrtawttTfat 
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Br&bm&na  that  we  find  the  nenter  br&hman  ex- 
alted to  the  pomtion  of  the  snpreme  priooiple 
which  is  the  moving  force  behind  t^e  gods.  '  The 
thirty-three  gods,*  it  is  said  in  Satap.  Brfthm. 
zii.  8.  8.  29,  'have  Bfhaspati  as  Purohita,  but 
Brhaspati  is  Brahman,  therefore  tiie  meaning  is, 
They  have  the  Brahman  as  their  Porohita.' 
Kaonaa  is  identified  at  one  time  with  Hm  wind, 
at  another  with  tbe  prftiias  (see  Bbkath),  and  at 
another  wiUi  tb»  boh.  In  a  hymn,  which  has  been 
preserved  only  in  fragments,  the  epithet  of  *  bom 
first  in  the  east*  is  applied  to  him,  and  he  is 
described  at  its  close  as  creator  and  Siret  principle 
of  the  oniverse,  who  brings  the  gods  and  the 
universe  into  bdng.  Here,  however,  he  is  only 
the  firstborn  of  creatures  {praihamaja),  not  yet 
'self •existent*  {fvayambhtt).  We  reowpize  still 
tiM  eonnexion  With  the  view  of  the  ^gveda  in 
passages  like  Satap.  Brfthm.  x.  2.  4.  6,  which 
represents  yonder  son  as  res^g  npon  the  seven- 
syllaUed  BnUunan,  and  adds :  *  the  Brahman  ia 
seven -^UaUed,  re  is  one  ByllaUe^  yajos  two 
^Uable^  sbnan  two  sjrllables,  and  what  is  left 
over  and  above  subsisting  in  Brahman  that  is 
iwo-syllabled ;  therefore  this  is  tiie  entire  seven- 
svUaoled  Brahman.'  And  in  another  passage 
Brahman  is  identified  with  the  syllable  om,  whidi 
is  the  eseenoe  of  the  whole  Veda.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Brfthmana  literature  we  still  see  elesrly,  as 
Denssen  shows,  Praj&pati  holding  a  portion  above 
the  Braiiman  of  wbioh  he  is  creator,  while  in  others 
Prajftpati,  as  'Brahma  Sva^ambhn,'  creates  this 
universe,  and  in  a  third  series  the  mind  (manas) 
which  creates  Prajftpati  originates  *  from  the  noD' 
existent,'  and  is  itself  identified  with  Brs^bman. 
In  the  cosmogony  of  the  later  books  of  the  Satap. 
Brfthm.,  Bra&nan  has  been  exalted  to  the  position 
of  the  snpreme  first  principle,  which,  itself  without 
be^nning,  creates  the  nnivove :  *  Brahman  in  truth 
was  this  universe  at  the  beginning;  it  created 
these  gods.'* 

This  thought  was  taken  up  by  the  Upamfads, 
which  made  it  their  aim  to  search  oat  the  Brahman, 
and  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  it.  Here  reli- 
gim  passes  into  the  wide  uena  of  that . 
whie^  in  the  Vedftnta  srstem  devoted  to  ^ 
fnavi^fdt  has  oonsistMuy  and  folly  expounded  the 
doetrine  of  Bnhman,  and  has  tan^t  the  unity  of 
Brahman  and  the  universe. 

Bj  the  ride  of  Um  ftU-oompnbandlnc  Unfemui,  wfalch  In  Iti 
ptaUoaopbickUr  relln«d  uid  Mstnct  form  bMUM  Um  oentnJ 
Mint  of  Indiui  tboo^t,  lain  timm  oooostred  ot  n  penoiuJ 
DlTin«  onatOT  BnhmL  At  UwjpnMnt  (Uy  b«  Appears  to  b«  K 
fod  of  vBiT  MOODdury  ot  tbaoraucial  Impoitaooa,  ud  plky*  no 
part  In  tbe  popular  lUe.  Orooke  polnti  oat  tbat  ouljr  on* 
{emi^e,  tb*t  In  Piukan,  !■  Mond  to  him.  Hti  image  baa 
fbnr  faoMif  and  he  bolda  a  drinldng-VMHl  In  bia  hand ;  he  ia 
naually  npreaanted  also  with  (oar  anu.  Hta  wife  b  Saiamti, 
a  logical  reeolC  of  the  ancient  connexion  of  brdkmam  and  vdek. 
But  thoo^  Ua  penonalitj  i>  now  obaonred  behind  tbe  in<»e 
viridlj  ocnweiTed  Tina  and  81' 


.  ^  nd  Sin  k  the  tonn  of  Biahni&  la  of  great 
anttqidtir.  Bdlef  in  Um  pemdes  the  entire  MahUtbiiata,  aa 
Holtamann  abowa,  In  tta  later  as  weU  aa  In  its  earlier  porticos. 
BratanA  Is  omniscient :  he  Is  acquainted  with  the  past,  present, 
and  future,  and  with  hi*  oounsel  supports  tbe  gods,  woo  torn 
to  him  tn  perplwd^.  He  Is  oreator,  sustalner,  and  dsstroyer 
of  tbe  unireise,  which  Is  bim  oontinuaQy  prodooed  anew. 
From  htm  proceed  tbe  castes,  tbe  rwular  orders ;  and  he  la 
usuaU]'  exafted  aboTe  the  gods,  altboani  tbsn  are  not  wanting 

BN  wUoh  snbordhiate  him  to  vlnu  or  Siva.  He  ts  a 
r  tfpm  also  In  Uie  PUl  texts.  He  appean,  for  example, 
Um  Buddha  In  order  to  more  him  not  to  wUtibold  from 
ttie  worid  the  knowledge  he  baa  won.  He  aooompanlea  the 
tatter's  entrance  Into  nlrviqa  with  moral  reflexions,  and 
oooinrfaa  tbe  podtlon  (rf  a  mlnlsteriiy  attendant  who,  for  ex- 
•mpla,  bM»  tbe  white  sansbade  over  tbe  Buddba.  we  meet, 
bowever,  not  seldom  with  more  eerioos  traits,  which  afford  evl. 
dsnt  proof  of  his  oonnexion  with  tbe  conception  ot  the  Brih- 
mana,  Tbe  blstcMT  of  this  oonnezioa  has  ttob  lilUierto  been 
Investigated ;  and  little  tberetne  on  tbe  subject  oan  here  be 
advaooad.  IntheKevaddhaeattaof  theIKgfaaNlkft7a,t  BrabmA 
is  referred  to  u  *  the  great  Brahman,  the  unsarpaeeed.  the  ob- 
•erver  of  aU  thing*,  the  lord  of  all,  the  father  ol  all  beings  past 


•fiataKBribm.xLS.aL 
t  I^h.  IHk.  xL  a  7. 
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and  fntnre,'  etc,  and  be  is  deaorlbed  as  tbe  one  who  oao  answer 
the  qneetjon  as  to  tbe  ultimate  fate  ot  the  four  elements. 
BtabmA  draws  near,  and  a  bright  light  goea  before  him, 
announcing  his  approach.  He  is,  however,  obliged  to  explain 
to  Kevaddba  that  tbe  gods  are  mbtaken  In  regarding  him  as 
omniscient,  and  tbat  onl;  the  Buddha  can  answer  uat  ques- 
tion. Here  Btxtdhlst  aseumptloiu  neoeMltata  his  enbonlinatfon 
to  tbe  Tathigata ;  but  in  other  paaages,  as  tn  the  Bralunajila- 
subta,*  Uiis  sutiordination  is  not  apparent,  but  tbe  relatltm  of 
tbe  nfeeo  dAuvo  lataato  avipari^inadAammo  broAmd  to  the 
BrAtamanloal  ouioeptlon  Is  nill  more  immediate.  It  would  l>e 
worth  whUe  to  examine  ttiete  relations  more  oloeeljr,  and  to 
endeavour  from  tbe  elaborate  orcations  ol  BuddtUsm,  with  Its 
numerous  Biahma  heavens  and  Brahma  gods,  to  extract  tba 
ancient  kernel  wUch  Ite  wealth  of  fancy  nas  thos  loxorlaBtlj 
overiaid  and  concealed  from  view. 

LimATOBS.— U.  Bloonfleld,'Tbe  Atbarvaveda,'  In  Ortmdritt 
±  Indo-Aritdun  PMiologi*  u.  AUertumtlnmdt,  it  1  B.,  Straas- 
boig,  1800 ;  P.  DoossoD,  AUgemein*  ScseAidUs  d.  PhUotopkU, 
L  1,  teipdg,  18»4,p.SiOS.,l.S,  Leipiig,  1600,  and  Eng.  transla- 
tion, Edlnburrii,  lOOS;  J.  Dowxoo,  ClaitietU  DiMonaiy  qf 
Bindu  MfUuiIoffy  and  RtUaion.  Lond(»,  1870:  IC.  Galt&iar, 
FsdtsdU  Studim,  U.,  BtaXtv^  1807,  p.  148S.;  M.  Hang, 
'  [He  urqirangliobe  Bedeutung  Wortee  Brahman/  in  B&rienu 
dtr  AkadtuMS,  Munich,  ISn,  Brahma  «.  df*  BroAmonen, 
Munich,  1871;  A.  HoltxmaBn,  •Btahmao  Im  Mab&bbirata,' 
XDMO,  ToL  xxxvlU.,  Ldprig,  1884,  p.  187  It.  j  A.  Ludw^,  D»r 
JtfatiMla,Pragae,1888,iir»»ff.;  iC  OlA^btti,  BdMon  des 
Fsdo,  Berlin,  18H,  poistm:  R.  PiscbeL  OOA,  VoTi  [18M], 
p.  4U(L;  H.  OstboS;  'Ailerband  Zanber  etrinologisob  be- 
wnchtet,'  in  Benenberger's  B«iMigt,  voL  xidv.,  Gdttlngen, 
I80»,  p.  US  ft. ;  R.  Roth, '  Brahma  und  die  Brahmanen,'  ZDMQ 
L,  Letpaig,  18M,  p.  MtL ;  O,  Strauss,  BrluupaH  Kedo, 
Leipalg,  IDOe  ;  w.  Ward,  Butory,  LiUriitun,and  JUHaion  tff 
th«  Bindooi,  London,  1611,  voL  Q.  p.  SO ;  A.  Bartb,  JutigiMtt 
of  India,  Srd  ed.,  London,  1801,  pp.  88.  Ufl.,  81:  P.  Mu 
Uiiller,  BUtory  <tf  Aneiant  SaiiMtldUraim*,  tad  id., 
London,  1800,  pp.  488B.,  47etl.,  and  Ate  iS^itaM  ^  Indfsa 
PkOoMpkv,  LoDdoo,  1880.  pu  88  fl. 

A.  HlLLKBRANDT. 

BRAHMANISM.— I.  Defimxtion  and  Din- 
810X8. — ^The  word  *  Brfthmanism '  seems  origintUly 
to  have  been  used,  and  popularly  still  to  be  nndor- 
stood,  to  denote  the  religion  of  those  inhabitants 
of  India  who  adored  Brahmft  as  their  Supreme 
God,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  professed 
Buddhism,  and,  in  more  reoent  times,  Moham- 
madanism.  But  this  ia  founded  upon  a  mis* 
oonception.  Brahmft  was  never  univenally  wot- 
shipped  (of.  preceding  coL) ;  and  his  acknowledg- 
ment as  the  snpreme  God  is  not  even  a  true,  stul 
less  a  prominent,  oharaoteristic  of  Brl^manical 
religions  and  sects.  The  characteristic  mark  of 
Brfthmanism  is  the  acknowledgment  of  ib»  Veda 
as  the  Divine  revelation. 

Tn  Brfthmanism  thus  we  nu^  Jla^i»tgiiinh 

two  fwms  of  teligioos  development.  Tbe  earlier 
one  is  tbe  religion  taught  in  the  BrOAmotuu  (ttie 
ritualistic  books  f<»ming  the  greater  part  of  Vedic 
literature):  it  is,  strictiy  speaking,  a  part  of  Yedic 
religion.  The  later  forms  of  Brtihinanism  are  a 
new  departure  and  are  only  to  a  small  extent 
developed  from  the  xelig^on  of  tiie  BrdhmaiiMs; 
they  appeal  to  tile  Vedic  Scriptures,  more  especially 
the  Upanifcub  (perhaps  even  forging  new  ones),  in 
order  to  build  up  a  ihwMophy  of  tiieir  own,  while 
in  their  cult  they  worship  [wrtiy  Vedic  deities, — 
changed,  however,  in  character, — partiy  deities  of 
post-Vedio  origin  or  growth.  In  theee  forms  of 
Brfthmanism  there  is  an  importut  non-Vedio 
element,  which,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
non-Br&hmanical ;  for  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
wbioh  this  new  r^igion  is  made  up  were  shared  hy 
Brfthmans  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  modelled 
by  them.  This  elementmay  be  called '  Bfinduistio.' 
When  it  became  all  •  important,  and  when  the 
influenoe  of  the  Brfthmans  on  its  formation  grew 
less  and  less,  Brfthmanism  merged  into  Hinduism — 
bjr  which  term  it  has  become  cnstomary  to  denc^ 
the  modem  jbrnue  of  the  zdigioaB  deveuqment  of 
India. 

The  religion  of  the  BrOhmanaa  is  but  a  oon- 
tiaoation  of  that  of  the  Yajvrveeta  Saihhitay  and 
thus  comes  under  the  head  of  Vedic  religion  (q.v.). 
We  must  take  cognizance  of  it  here,  in  bo  far  as  it 
influmeed  the  growtii  and  development  of  later 
MKgh.l!nk.LI.8,pulC 
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firfthmanisin.  The  Brdkma^eu  are  almost  entirely 
oonoerned  with  sacrifice.  Indeed,  the  moat  ortiiodox 
Bchool  of  Vedio  theologians,  the  Mlmftihsakas,  go 
the  length  of  maintaining  that  the  sole  aim  of 
revelation  is  to  teach  the  dootoine  of  sacrifice 
{kamum).  The  Mim&ifasakas  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  KarmcMnarga  ('way  of  votks'K  the 
doctrine  which  declares  that  the  highest  end  of  man 
Is  to  be  realized  ty  works,  >.«.  hv  saorifioes  and 
other  observances  uiusht  in  the  Veda.  Theirs  is 
an  extreme  view  which,  however,  fairly  well  pre- 
sents the  meaning  of  the  Brahmantu  themselves, 
or,  to  be  more  accurate,  of  the  greater  part  of  every 
BrUhmtofa,  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  last 
ohapten  or  appendixes  to,  some  Brdihrneofoa 
called  JramRnku,  or  to  oertaSn  independent 
treatises  with  similar  contents,  called  XJpani^adt, 
which  are  the  latest  works  of  Yedic  fiteratore. 
For  these  texts  contain  philoeophioal  specnlationa 
which  for  the  most  part  are  entirely  unconnected 
with  sacrifice :  and  on  these  texts  another  school 
of  Tedio  theologians,  the  YedAntiiuk  h&ve  based 
tii^  ^eosophical  systems.  The  Vedftntins  are 
the  oldest  repreeentatiTes  of  tiie  JUdna-mAraa 
('way  of  knowledge*),  or  the  doctrine  which  de- 
clares that  the  summum  bonum  is  to  be  obtained 
throng  knowledge.  There  is  a  third  '  way,'  the 
Bhakti-marga  (f.v.),  which  dedaiea  that  love  of, 
or  devotitm  to*  God-  leads  to  tiie  highest  goal 
This  doctrine  was  developed  later  Uian  the  '  way 
of  works*  and  the  'way  of  knowledge,'  bat  it 
became  the  most  important  one  for  {oactical 
religion,  especially  in  more  recent  times. 

The  Hindus  themselves  have  divided  their 
religions  into  these  three  classes,  according  to  the 
three  'ways'  explained  above;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  we  too  should  take  cognizance  of 
their  clasufication,  which,  on  the  whole,  well 
presents  the  facts  and  the  histoxteal  dev^o^ent 
of  religioua  thought  in  India. 

11.  BBLIGIOUS  AND  PSILOSOPBICA.L  IDEAS.— 
I.  The  first  form  of  Brfthmanism,  as  already  stated, 
is  mainly  a  religion  of  ceremonies  and  observances ; 
it  is  chiefiy  concerned  with  sacrifice,  compared 
with  which  devoticoi  and  moral  dnties  are  of  so 
little  importiuice  to  the  aathors  of  tiie  ritualistic 
books  that  they  scarcely  ever  mention  them.  Of 
course,  the  religion  of  the  priests  belonged,  strictly 
speaking,  to  that  exolurave  class  only ;  it  was  not 
the  religion  of  the  people  at  large,  or  even  that  of 
the  upper  classes,  uiough  it  was  admitted  by  the 
latter,  in  theory  at  least  (and  is  so  generally  down 
to  recent  times),  to  be  the  meat  sacred,  the  revealed 
religion.  Its  inflaence  on  the  religions  develop- 
ment in  India  should  not  be  underrated ;  in  order 
rightly  to  understand  the  latter,  we  must  have  a 
clear  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  Vedio  sacrifice. 
It  is  not  offered  to  a  god  with  the  view  of  pro- 
pitiating^ him  or  obtaimiut  from  him  welfare  on 
eartiiorDliss  in  heaven;  these  rewards  are  directly 
produced  by  the  sacrifice  itself,  t.«.  through  the 
correct  pemrmanoe  of  complicated  and  inter- 
connected ceremonies  which  constitute  the  sacrifice, 
and  which  are  more  of  the  nature  of  ma^c  than  of 
worship.  Though  in  each  sacrifice  oertam  g^Dds  are 
invoked  and  xeo^ve  oflferingSi  the  gods  themselves 
are  but  instrumental  In  bringmg  about  the  sacrifice 
or  in  completing  the  course  of  mystical  ceremonies 
composing  it.  Sacrifice  is  regarded  as  possessing  a 
mystical  potency,  superior  even  to  the  Mds,  who,  it 
is  sometimes  stated,  attained  to  their  Divine  rank 
by  means  of  sacrifice.  In  the  BTdhmaijMa  there  are 
scattered  many  statements  about  this  mystical 
potency— saerifioe  in  the  abstract.  The  general 
notions  contained  in  them  have  been  combined  by 
Martin  Hau^  in  a  descri^ttion  of  sacrifice  which  we 
shall  transcribe  from  Uie  mtrodnctitm  to  his  edition 
of  the   UeureyaBriihma^a  (Bombay,  1868),  p.  78  f. : 


'  The  morilloi  ii  regudsd  m  tti«  mMU  for  obtalnliv  power 
OTor  tfaiB  uiA  tha  other  world,  over  rUbla  u  well  u  liinaibia 
beings,  uJmate  m  well  u  Inulmftte  orefttoiM.  He  who  knowi 
iu  proper  appUcAtloa,  ftsd  bu  it  doly  perlomwd,  b  in  fact 
looked  upon  M  the  re&l  muter  of  the  world ;  fOr  taj  dcrire  be 
may  eDt«rt*lii,  If  it  be  ereii  the  moat  unUtiooa,  out  be  nmtifled ; 
an;  obfeot  he  bM  in  riew  can  be  obtained  b^  meaaa  of  it.  The 
yajtia  (uoriOce)  taken  aa  a  wliola  la  oonoeived  to  be  a  kind  of 
maohhtery,  in  whioh  every  pieoe  must  tally  with  the  other,  or  a 
•ort  of  graat  ohain,  In  whfaxi  no  link  ia  allowed  to  be  wanting ; 
or  a  rtwoaae,  by  wliloh  one  may  aaoend  to  bearwi ;  or  aa  a 
personaee,  endowed  with  all  the  (diaracterlatica  at  a  human 
body.  It  eiisU  from  eteml^,  and  proceeded  from  tbe  Snpreme 
Being  (Prajfcpatl  or  Biahmi)  along  with  the  Traiwidf^  Le.  Ute 
three- (old  eacredaoteBoe  (tbe  Rik  varaee,  the  Sdnona,  or  obanu, 
and  the  Yajua,  ot  Morlfloia]  fwmDlas).  Tba  oreation  ot  the 
world  itself  waa  even  renrded  aa  tbe  Indt  of  a  noriOoe  per- 
formed by  the  Supreme  Belnft.  The  YajHa  axiata  aa  as  lOTiaible 
tbtng  at  all  time* ;  it  ii  like  uie  latent  power  of  eleotrid^  In  aa 
eleotrio  machine,  raqoiring  only  Uie  operation  of  a  witabta 
^>panaua  In  order  to  be  alidted.  It  la  aui^oaed  to  extrod, 
when  unrolled,  tnaa  the  AhavtmXna,  or  aacrifidal  lire,  Into 
whioh  all  obladona  are  thrown,  to  heaven,  forming  thna  a  tvidM 
or  ladder,  by  roeana  ol  which  tbe  aaorilloer  oan  oommanicue 
with  tha  worki  of  soda  and  apiiltB,  and  eran  aaoend  when  aUre 
to  their  abodaa.  Tha  term  fa-  beginning  the  aacriflolal  opera- 
tions la  "  to  spread  the  saciUoa  " ;  this  means  that  tbe  InvUbla 
thing,  representing  tha  ideal  saorllloe  irtklofa  was  lying  dormant, 
aa  it  ware,  ia  sat  ui  motion,  in  oonaeqaenoaof  which  Its  sereial 
parta  or  luabs  unfold  themaelves,  and  thna  the  trtiola  becomis 
extended.  Ibis  ideal  aaorinoe  stands  In  tha  closest  relatioii- 
ablp  with  all  the  ■aorUolal  Emplemuita,  tbe  saoilflaial  plaoe, 
and  all  the  saored  vetaes  and  woida  apoken  during  Its  aotnal 
performance.  The  aaorllloe  being  often  repreasnted  aa  a  kind 
of  bdng  with  a  body  tike  that  of  men.  oertaln  oaremooiea  form 
his  head,  others  hie  neck,  others  his  myn,  ate  Qe  most  im- 
portant element  In  a  aacrifloe  is  that  all  Ita  asTeral  parta  tftoold 
tally,  and  that  oonaequently  there  shoald  be  nothing  in  exceaa, 
aod  nothing  dofloient  In  it.  Tbis  harmony  of  tbe  aereral  parts 
ol  tbe  saonSoe  oonstltDtes  Ita  rfipo,  La.  form.  Hm  jwoptr 
(onn  Is  obtain  ad,  when  the  mantras  wtddh  an  rmeatoaare  ta 
•trioteat  acoordance  with  tha  ceremony  for  which  tbey  an 
repeated,  or  (If  the  aacrifioe  lasta  tat  aereral  or  many  days) 
when  they  have  the  charactarlstlCB  of  tbe  reqwcttve  (taya.  If 
the  form  be  vitiated,  the  whole  saciiflce  is  lost.  lUstakaa  beiiy 
unavcMable  on  aooonnt  o(  tbe  extremdy  complioatad  ritaal, 
the  sacritioer  was  to  be  attended  by  a  pby&dan  in  the  peiaon  ol 
the  Brahma  priest.  Each  mistake  must  be  made  good  by  a 
vrAuaiehiUa,  La.  peoanoe,  or  protrftiatoty  offering.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  dignity  of  the  gods  oould 
not  but  be  lowered  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  had 
such  exaggerated  notions  about  the  nature  and 
importance  of  sacrifice.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  gods  descended  from  the  high  position  they  once 
luul  held  iu  the  esteem  of  the  Vedic  poets,  and 
came  to  occupy  quite  a  subordinate  rank.  The 
degradation  of  the  once  popular  gods  is  «  marked 
feature  of  later  Brfthmanism,  anawe  can  trace  its 
effect  on  the  development  of  Indian  religion  in 
many  important  facte,  as  wUl  be  explained  in  the 
sequel. 

The  religion  of  the  period  of  tbe  Rigveda  did 
not  laek  germs  which,  duly  developed,  would  have 
raised  the  conception  of  the  Deity  to  a  higher  lev^ 
Not  only,  during  its  last  sta^,  had  a  Father- 
god,  Praj&^ti,  become  the  object  of  speculation 
and  adoration,  but  even  before  that  time  it  had 
become  a  habit  of  the  poet-priest  to  ascribe  the 
attributes,  functions,  and  powers  of  several  gods 
to  that  partionlar  one  Whom  he  was  for  the 
thne  invoking.  This  tendoiey  to  identify  many 
gods  with  one  has  been  called  1^  Max  Muller 
'henotheiam'  or  *  kathenotheism.'  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  henotheism  might,  in  the  end,  have  led 
to  monotheism,  or  at  least  to  a  ^urer  form  of  re- 
ligion than  the  old  Vedic  jralytheism.  But  in  the 
BrdAfflotta  period  the  priests  oared  less  to  exalt 
the  personaT  gods  than  to  emphadte  the  nKMuen- 
tons  dignity  of  the  impersonal  sacrifice.  Tbe  con- 
ception of  the  Deity  as  embodied  in  the  Vedic 
gods  was  first  debased  by  the  ritualistic  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  priests ;  and  the  degradation  of  t^e  soda 
was  consummated  by  tbe  superstition  of  the  vu^ar. 
But  the  same  cause  whioh  diminished  the  dignity  <rf 
the  ancient  gods  s^ve  rise  to  a  new  idea  of  God 
as  Controller  and  Lord  of  man  and  the  universe. 
The  constant  occupation  of  the  priests  with  saerifioe 
and  the  qrmbolu»l  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  rites  snd  ceremonies  prodnoad  those  ideas. 
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doBcribed  1^  Hang,  abont  sacrifice  as  a  paramount 
power,  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  Bach  ideas  prepared  the  Indian  mind  to  admit 
a  First  Cause,  a  land  of  impersoml  Ood.  This 
moTement  appears  in  foil  vigour  in  the  Zra^jfokeu 
and  Upanifods;  in  t-heee  works  we  behold  a 
spectacle  uaiqne  in  the  history  of  reli^ont  tIx, 
tne  search  for  a  Supreme  God  after  tlie  popolar 
gods  had  pioved  to  be  false. 

During  the  BrdKmaita  period  the  theol(^;ians 
had  always  been  seaiehiog  for  thoee  ooamioal, 
physical,  and  psychioid  fwusiiomena  and  fbnea 
which,  as  they  thonght,  ware  symbdiied  in  the 
rites  and  appnrtenanoee  of  saenfioe.  Thus  they 
arrived  at  a  onide  and  nnsyatematical  knowledge 
of  theee  potencies,  and  a  rough  Idnd  of  eetinuM 
of  their  importanoe.  The  earliest  parts  of  the 
JroffaktuKad  I7j»iHfad!>oo&t^8eTenl  attempts 
at  a  mtematic  arraa^emant  ci  the  pl^iiGal  ud 
psychical  forces,  first  in  connexion  with  some  part 
of  the  ritnal^aod  then  in  raricnu  other  •llegodoal 
directions.  There  ia  a  sradoal  advanoe  in  theee 
f anoifnl  attempts  at  olaannoation ;  the  several  items 
are  arranged  according  to  their  dependuioe  npon 
one  another,  till  that  one  is  reached  from  wmeh 
all  others  are  believed  to  be  derived. 

It  k  Impoiribk  to  ikstdi,  ma  Id  ohUIim,  Umw  aHwipte, 
wUoh  fraqoMitlr  oontaMllot  om  saotlur;  uA  tttaaj  ba  m- 
mAAed  tut  Um  sbtIm  of  cosnkml  or  pbjriosl  pbtnonuiw 
tad  the  pi7cUo«l  an  oftsn  tratad  aput,  ud  •furmrda 
plaoed  In  parallel iwn.  Urns  m  fraqasotiy  nteet  witfa  sooh 
qrmboUo oquatfanM  M  tbo  toUowfaw:  bodywuth,  ■pMoh»llw 
(001*0,  «7«-iim  (ddttyaX  bteath  the  nlnd]^  d  Ufa, 
pnlea)— wind  (vdyuX  aaraqoartcn  of  ttw  naavana,  mtodx 
mooo.ato.  At tiw baMi o(  dtber  ierics i> pboad  ttaat  atanaak 
or  power  whioh  ia  renrdad  aa  iba  moat  anbtle,  ttaa  moat  anb- 
lima.  Before  tha  «kI  of  tbaaa  naoolatlona  wh  deOolbalr 
iMcbad, '  breath '  was  oniallj  plaoaa  at  tha  top  of  tha  pvjnfliloal 
aariaa.  whtle  the  Mune  ponuon  In  tha  oonaloal  swus  ma 
oocupied  aomatlmaa  by '  iwnd,'  aometiinea  bj '  maoa.' 

a.  Bat  speonlation  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  such 
results ;  it  poetolated  something  more  snbtle  still 
than  anythmg  we  are  oognizaot  of —the  Real  («a<), 
the  Immortal,  whioh  is  beyond  the  son,  where  the 
Bleased  go  who  no  more  return  to  the  earth.  The 
name  given  to  this  mysterions  power  is  Brahman 
(ff.v.),  which  originally  may  have  meant  'prayer' 
[but  see  above,  p.  797%  near  top],  bat  already  in 
the  Atharva  Veda  and  other  Veoic  texts  (see  Mair, 
Oriffinal  Sanakrit  TexU,  iiL  37Sff.)  it  denotes  the 
primitive  deity,  who  is  identified  with  the  Supreme 
God,  the  Upholder  of  the  world.  Brahman  is  the 
infinite,  the  unchangeable,  the  eternal,  the  abeotnte ; 
it  is  pure  Being,  on  whidi  all  that  exists  depends, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  reality.  Brahman 
cannot  be  defined ;  it  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
stated  that  all  known  attributes  of  things  most  lie 
denied  of  Brahman,  whioh  thereforeoan  be  deeeribed 
only  by  negations  {neti  nsti, '  no  no ').  In  Brahman 
is  reached  the  tdtiinate  end  of  the  series  oi  oosmieal 
and  physical  powers — ^its  First  Gaose. 

Tms  advance  in  speoolation  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded step  by  step  with  another,  oonoeming  tiie 
series  of  psychical  phenomena  and  powers,  the 
ultimate  member  of  which  came  to  be  desienated  as 
Itoan  (9><!-  XtTnan  originally  meant  Httody*  or 
*  person.  Being  osed  also  as  a  leflorive  prononn, 
it  came  to  denote  the  Self,  as  the  [ninciple  which 
constitutes  the  identity  of  an  individual,  that  on 
which  the  whole  of  uie  physical  and  psychical 
functions  of  an  individual  depend,  and  from  which 
th^  derive  their  reality.  Jtman  is  therefore 
the  transoMident  Self  or  SonL  Frequently  it 
is  identified  with  the  space  within  the  heart 
Brahman  and  Atman  mark  the  greatest  heights 
wMch  speculation  reached ;  the  one  in  the  oosmieal 
order  of  things,  the  other  in  the  jwychical.  To 
comprehend  Uieir  nature,  and  to  mvestigate  the 
relation  subaiBting  between  them,  is  the  chief 
object,  the  ever-recurring  theme,  of  tiie  fully  de- 
velopea  speonlation  of  tiie  Upanifodt.  Brahman 
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is  declared  to  be  the  innermost  essence  of  all 
things,  animate  and  inanimate ;  it  abides  in  them 
unknown  to  them,  and  controls  them  from  within ; 
hence  it  is  called  antarydnUn  {'controller  from 
within ').  Brahman,  as  immanent  in  us,  is  declared 
not  to  be  difieroit  from  ourdtman.  The  Upanifadt 
imdst  on  the  non-difierenoe  of  the  Brahman  and 
Atman ;  bnt  it  ma^  be  doubted  whether  thereby 
abeolnte  identity  u  meant,  wo  that  the  Sttnan 
would  cease  to  exist  individiially  when  it  has  been 
joined  to  Brahman.  On  this  point  there  is  great 
diverritj  M  <minion  among  the  interpreters  of  the 
Dpani'tarf*  the  Anpaaivaw  or  Vediatlns. 

Ihaae  pMlosBBliais  andeaTBuradtedadiios  tooiBtlia  O^sn^atf* 
ttielr  traa  tawlringi,  and  to  AowOMtl  thvloimsd  a  salTeoD- 
AtantqntanL  iSaoklatvlawaainiitohwsbaenttstloBowad 
by  Blmlnota,  via,  thai  aoola,  tboogfa  iiiiiHiHj  one  with 
Brahman,  rtuT ratdn  aoBHUad  o(  tedtrldoalitr of  tbdrowa 
when  Joined  to  him,  and  that  the  worid  has  tha  aama  ratatloB 
to  Bmbnuui  M  the  aonl  haa  to  the  bodj.  Th*  younger  view  ax. 
pounded  br  daAkar*  haa,  bowerer.  beooma  the  prevallinf  one 
uaoag  phlloaopbatt:  tt  maintatna  that  Brahman  alone  la  real 
and  ereiTthinc  olae  ia  an  iUuaion  (Mt^d),  and  that  the  aoub  on 
leaohlng  Brahman  are  oom|detel7  merged  in  him  and  oeaae  to 
axlat  IndiTidnaUr.  Tba  adVooatea  of  both  viawa  adduoa  paaa- 
•Cea  In  thalr  taraor  from  the  (Tpanifodi  tbemselvea.  The 
troth  aeemi  to  be  that  the  anthora  of  tha  UpanUadM  bald 
vartooa  opinkma  on  tb»  pointa  whioh  loiin  tha  baaia  of  tha 
diSarant  aobook  ot  TedAnta. 

However  this  may  be,  the  great  achievemrat  of 
the  Upanifada  is  to  have  established  the  firm 
belief  m  a  transoendoit  Cause  of  the  world,  ui 
impersonal  and  on-moral  God  mysteriously  iden- 
tical with  our  Sell  Tliis  new  idea  M  «  panthe* 
istical  Deity  haa  nothuig  in  eomnum  wiui,  and 
cannot  therefore  have  been  developed  from,  the 
popular  notions  of  the  Divine  nature  as  represented 
by  the  old  Vedic  gods.  Brahman,  in  paruonlarf  ia 
ontnde  the  category  of  good  and  bad ;  it  ia  an  un- 
moral deity  as  it  is  an  impersonal  one. 

The  theoaophloal  morament,  irtilob  found  expreadui  in  tba 
Upemff^i  waa  not  reatrioted  to  a  adiool  ol  philoaopliais, 
tbonrii  one  snat  auie,  TUlkavalhm,  had  a  peat  than  in 
eataoBahlpg  toe  flnaldoolnoe  of  Brahman.  Nor  were  theaa 
ipeculationi  tha  excluoiTe  property  ot  mleata  or  Brihmana: 
tor  Unga  are  mantionad  who  'buwthe  Brahman'  and  taught 
tbeir  knowledge  to  BrUunam ;  and  avan  women  took  part  in 
tbe  diaonartoaa  abont  the  natnra  of  Brahman.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  tdeaa  ot  Brahman  and  Xtman  formed  tha  prln- 
dpal  interest  ol  Intellectual  and  rellgfona  life  In  India  during 
the  period  of  the  Upanitadt;  ther  Moama  one  ot  tbe  ohlu 
taotora  whioh  brought  about  the  new  phaaa  of  Brihmanioal 
religion,  tor '  Brahmalam,*  it  we  majr  adopt  this  term  to  denote 
the  tbeosoiriiloal  ideal  taught  In  tbe  Upanifoit.  haa  been  made, 
bj  moat  fonndera  <rf  aeota  and  religiona  In  India,  the  ^^>ltff■l^ 
pbloal  baali  ot  thdr  taaoblnga. 

3.  Another  factor  whioh  greatly  influenced  re- 
ligions life  in  India,  and  contributed  in  a  high  d»< 
gree  to  rive  it  its  jteenliar  character,  was  asceticism 
(V-e-)'  The  religion  of  the  prieste,  being  concerned 
chiefly  with  sacrifice  and  sacraments,  cannot  have 
satisfied  the  religious  wants  of  the  people,  especiaUv 
of  men  of  strong  religions  feelings^  who  have  al- 
ways formed  a  numerous  class  in  India.  In  sacrifice, 
hired  prieete  played  the  active  part,  and  the  ssxai- 
ficer  bnt  a  passive  one ;  but  a  religious  man  will 
always  desire  to  exert  himself  for  the  attainment 
of  perfection  according  to  the  light  that  is  given 
him.  There  was  a  way  open,  a  means  of  satisfy- 
ing religionB  want^  known  1^  tiie  name  of  ttipa» 
and  {OMtlsed  from  time  immemorial ;  for  aaoelde 
practices  form  already  an  important  part  of  primi- 
tive religion,  and  are  imposed  as  a  daty  on  the 
stiamans  and  medicine-men  of  uncivilized  peoples. 
Already  in  the  Big  Veda  (x.  136)  ascetics  {munis) 
are  mentioned  who  boast  ci  their  magical  powers. 
And  later,  in  the  BrdknuojKia,  we  meet  witii 
them  under  tbe  name  of  4ramafyu,  who  are  umd- 
tioned  in  ooninnetion  with  Brfthmans  as  th^ 
rivals  fcf.PatiAjali,a(IPd9tfi«,iL  412. 2).  We  get 
a  distmct  view  of  these  ascetics  in  much  later 
times,  when  the  ascetic  practices  had  been  refined 
and  rodnoed  to  a  kind  of  system.  The  principal 
methods  were  tbe  {(^owug:  dlonce,  various 
postures  of  the  body  and  of  tlie  limbe,  fasting 
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regulAtion  of  the  breathing,  self-mortification,  and 
oontemplation.  By  snob  means,  which  are  denoted 
1^  the  won!  yoga  {q.v. ),  the  asoetio  (or  yogin)  strove 
to  ]m>pitiate  a  goa  and  to  indnoe  him  to  grant  the 
boon  he  solicited  {vctrada),  or  he  attemptw  to  gain 
superhuman  powers.  At  all  events  he  acquired 
merit  by  his  tapas,  and  was  looked  upon  by  all  as 
a  saint.  U  deserves  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Epics 
the  of  old  are  geiurally  remrded  as  holy 
men,  not  ao  mneh  on  aoooont  m  tiuai  offering 
saorifloes  as  on  account  of  their  severe  penance ; 
they  ate  saperhomatt  yogim,  not  d^ed  priests. 
We  see  thereby  that  the  religions  ideal  of  the 
EpioB  was  no  longer  that  of  the  Brdhma^. 

This  change  will  also  become  evident,  if  we  oon- 
■ider  the  four  Airamat  (a. v.),  or  itagea  into  which 
tiie  raligioDi  oaxear  of  uw  ffiii^na  waa  divided 
»boat  the  end  of  the  Vedio  period.  The  first  stage 
is  that  of  the  hrahmachClrxn,  or  disdple,  who  learns 
the  Veda ;  the  second,  that  of  the  gfhattha,  or 
married  householder ;  the  third,  t^t  of  the  ttOna- 
praatha,  or  old  man,  who  retiree  to  the  woods  and 
live*  there  the  life  of  a  hermit ;  the  last,  that  of 
the  bhikfu  Ufotit  mimffdnm),  or  leligiona  mendicant. 
Now  tiie  Mw£r«  la  an  aaoetie  Inr  ^ofesrimi,  who  is 
never  to  return  to  common  life,  but  most  of  his 
ascetic  practices  he  has  in  common  with  the  yoo*n. 
The  high  value  set  on  asceticism  is  acknowlei&ed 
in  principle  when  ascetic  life  is  made  the  Hut 
stage  of  the  religions  career.  During  the  period 
of  Uie  BrOkma^,  'reUffioos*  men  seem  to  have 
passed  the  last  part  of  tCedr  life  as  hermits  in  the 
woods ;  for  their  on  wera  destined,  as  the  name 
indicates,  the  Anujiyakat  (q.v.),  which  formed  the 
last  chapters  of,  or  were  appendixes  to,  the  BrUK- 
mas^.  In  later  times,  however,  the  Oirama  of 
the  hermit  fell  into  disuse,  and  now  it  is  prac- 
tically abolished ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Airama  of  the  asoetio  gidned  in  importance,  and 
was  ehosen  by  all  those  who  adopted  a  religious 
life.  This  changed  relation  between  the  diramat 
indicates  that  tlie  ascetic  ideal  finally  supplanted 
the  older  ideal  represented  by  sacrifice. 

There  have  always  been  two  kinds  of  yoga.  The 
one,  now  called  hafhayoga,  is  practised  in  order  to 
obtain  magical  powers;  the  other,  riUjayoga,  for 
the  attidnment  <rf  si»ritaal  perfection.  In  tike 
latter,  the  higher  yoga,  dhySna  ('ocmtemplation') 
is  regarded  as  the  most  effective  means  for  attun- 
ing tite  desired  ends,  while  the  other  ascetic 
praotioes  are  enjoined  as  a  preparato^  course  only. 
By  dKyAna  ia  produced  a  kind  of  superhuman 
knowledge,  intuition,  we  may  call  it,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  wildest  fandea  have  been 
aooe^ted  as  tmt^  The  Jaina  Umiaviti  lays  it 
down  in  his  TattvarthaOMffama  SiUra,  ix.  87,  that 
by  means  of  dhyOna  the  stmctnre  of  the  muvetse 
becomes  known.  Bat  the  chief  use  to  which 
d^yOma  was  put  was  tiie  discover;  and  oompre- 
henaion  of  religioas  tnUiis,  and  it  is  therefore 
regarded  by  orthodox  as  well  as  by  heretical 
teachers  as  the  noUeat  of  all  reUgiona  exerdses. 

The  refined  yoga  gave  xiae  to  the  first  system- 
atical philosophy,  the  SUnkhiya  of  Kapilo— a  theory, 
if  not  invented  for  the  pnrpoee,  at  leaat  well 
adapted  to  aoeount  for  the  effloaoy  of  yoga  in 
general,  and  of  oimtemplation  in  particular.  We 
might  eall  It  a  ^itam  <tf  natural  rdl^on ;  for  it 
was  i^^ed  as  a  Smfti—^  title  whieta  is  ^ven  to 
works  of  an  authori^  inferior  only  to  that  of  the 
Veda.  Hence  the  SltiUchya  theory  of  evolution, 
combined  witii  the  doctrine  of  the  Upamfadt  on 
Brahman,  has,  ever  since  the  MahMharata  and  the 
PitnlpM,  been  pnt  in  reqniaituKt  to  solve  religions 
j^blena  and  to  exjdain  the  idation  between  God 
andtiwworldi  ithaa  tiioa  exentsed  the  greatest 
influence  on  later  Br&hmanioal  theology. 

In  oonolttflaon,  tiie  bearing  of  aaoetioism  <m  ethiea 


must  be  pointed  ont.  In  India,  ethics  is  not 
regarded  as  an  independent  branch  of  philoeophy 
or  of  religion,  but  as  |Hvparatory  to  the  exenrise 
of  the  highest  religions  practice,  dKydna,  which 
leads  to  emancipation.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  fundamental  moral  precepts 
should  have  first  been  formulated  in  ascetic  eirdes; 
for  they  are  set  forth  as  the  five  great  vows 
binding  on  all  bhikpu.  Four  of  theee  five  vows, 
vis.,  not  to  Idll,  not  to  steal*  not  to  lie,  and  not  to 
o(Mnmit  adultery,  an  oommon  to  all  orders  itf 
ascetics,  orthodox  as  well  as  bereticaL  Whatever 
may  have  been  tiie  actual  state  of  morality  in 
Incua  at  tiie  time  under  consideiation,  it  is  evident 
that  tile  principal  moral  laws  hod  been  deariy 
grasped,  notwithstanding  the  indifference  of  the 
priests  to  etidos. 

The  MHmmmt  ftomm  is  dflAaad  as  emancipatiai 
{mokfa,  mvkti,  mrvfH).  In  the  Opowifudj,  eman- 
cipation, union  with  Brahman,  ia  oeqnenuy  men- 
tioned and  pnused  as  the  end  to  be  desired ;  bat  it 
does  not  yet  appear  in  the  same  light  as  in  later 
times,  as  the  only  real  good.  In  the  UpanifcuU 
thtte  isMaredy  a  tnwe  ot  that  pesstmlnn  imA 
hoioeforward  MOMnea  tiw  most  bnaraeteristie  and 
dominant  feature  of  Indian  philoeophy  and  leUsiM. 
TheoretiGal  pessimism  was  first  taught  in  Snh* 
manioal  philosophy  by  8tiikhva-Tc^;  it  is  also 
the  keynote  of  Jainism  and  Buddhism — religionB 
which  have  largely  hnrowed  from  Yoga.  The 
I<mcal  outoome  of  pennimism,  alwaya  aeiodated 
with  it,  is  the  doctrine  of  liberation  as  the  nmmutm 
bonum.  If  mundane  existence,  this  phenomenal 
world,  the  Saihsira,  in  which  the  soul  is  bom 
again  and  again,  is  essentially  bad,  and  if  the  sou! 
fettered  to  the  Sadisftra  experienoee  infinite  pain 
and  no  happiness  that  is  not  vitiated  witii  and 
inseparable  m>m  suffering,  then  indeed  the  tne 
aim  must  be  the  definite  raease  from  the  Sadislrai 
the  reaching  of  a  state  subject  to  no  change 
and  snffering.  This  absolute  state  is  reached  u 
mokfa,  mukti,  mrvr'*,  or  airvd^a.  To  teach  the 
wav  to  mukti  is  the  um  of  most  of  the  philoeophicol 
ana  religioas  systems  of  India  after  the  Vedio 
period ;  uiey  profess  to  open  a  way  to  salvation  for 
those  who  are  wearied  with  the  continual  sufier- 
ingjproduoed  by  mundane  ezistenee. 

In.  MTTBOLOQY.—Thn  reliffloos  and  pluIoBo- 
phioal  ideas,  the  rise  of  which  nas  been  sketched 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  were  at  the 
some  tune  so  many  factors  in  the  forming  of 
the  mythology  of  the  Brftbmanical  period.  This 
mythology  is  not  tiie  exdnsive  property  of  the 
priests  w  q£  the  Brihroans ;  it  may  be  desoribed 
as  tiie  som  of  tiioae  myths  and  l^enAa  which  were 
current  among  the  Indians  of  higher  cultore,  and 
whidi  found  expression  in  general  Sanskrit  litoa. 
tare,  chiefly  in  the  Epics  and  the  PurO^at.  It 
inherited,  nom  the  preoeding  period  of  the  Veda, 
the  prindpd  gods.  Theoretically  they  remained 
what  they  had  been  bdieved  to  be  before,  but 
practically  there  was  a  mar^d  ohange.  Some  of 
the  deities  invoked  in  tJie  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda 
were  forgotten,  and  those  who  were  retained 
generaJIy  lost  much  of  their  pristine  dignity, 
owing  to  the  exclnsivdy  sacrificial  interests  (rf  the 
priest  as  explained  above :  only  a  few  were  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  position.  Beddea  these,  aonM 
new  gods  were  xeedved  into  the  Hindn  janthecB. 
The  majority  of  the  Ve^c  gods  lost  their  diare  in 
popular  worship  without  ceasing  to  be  oonsidwed 
powerful  ddtiee.  This  bnmght  about  a  ehansed 
conception  of  theee  gods  in  two  ways:  (1)  The 
anthropomorphie  dement  in  tbeir  character  was 
greatiy  developed,  dnoe  it  was  not  to  the  prisst^ 
but  to  poets  and  legend-mfmgera  tliat  t^  eare  <rf 
mythology  was  now  entrusted.  (8)  The  goda 
generally  became  departmentd  divinities  to  a 
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much  greater  extent  than  before.  This  faot  ia 
most  Btriking  in  Mine  ouee  where  gods  hare 
attributed  to  them  definite  fnnotions  witii  which 
in  the  Big  Veda  th^  had  bat  a  very  dic^t*  If  any, 
oonnexion.  Thus  Vamna  became  tike  ocean-god, 
while  in  the  Rig  Yeda  his  oonnexion  with  water 
seems  to  be  more  of  an  aooident.  The  Yedic 
Saritr  is  not  a  pn^er  nm-god ;  in  later  mythology 
he  is  idmtioal  with  SOiya,  and  represents  the 
heavenly  luminary.  Soina,  whose  character  as 
moon-god  in  tiie  Bis  Veda  is  still  eontTorerted*  ia 
aoknowledgBd  as  snolt  in  BriUimaniosl  mythology, 
and  Yama  in  like  manuer  appears  as  the  mler  of 
the  nether  worid.  This  tendency  to  distribute  the 
departmoita  of  nature  among  the  gods,  dearly 
diMmmible  in  most  cases,  loevented  the  gods  fnnn 
*M««M"^*>g  little  more  than  holy  names  after  they 
bad  eeased  to  be  ww^^Md  by  tiie  people. 

The  Yedio  gods  who  continue  to  be  generally 
acknowledged  m  the  Brfthmanical  period  are  Agni, 
Indra,  Sa^^,  Scma,  Vftyo,  Varn^  Tama,  and 
the  Aivins ;  and,  in  addition  to  them,  PiaiApati, 
Yif^n,  and  Bndrik  The  three  last  nametL  who 
beeuM  tlie  BuionM  God%  will  be  oonndcnd 
towards  the  end  of  this  article ;  we  shall  treat  first 
of  the  oUier  gods  borrowed  from  the  Yeda,  and 
next  of  tiie  pnncipal  new  gods  who  oii^naited  or 
eame  to  the  front  m  post- Yedio  times. 

X.  Vedk  eodt.^Acnl  is,  in  the  Big  Veda,  the 
personification  oi  the  saorifiidal  fixe ;  he,  therefore, 
was  tiiegod  of  the  priests  and  the  pnest  of  the 
gods.  Toe  Yedio  oonoeptioos  of  Agm  axe  partly 
retained  and  oceasicmally  rerive  in  later  mytholtwy . 
Thus  he  represents  Brahmanhood  just  as  India 
represents  the  kfotriya,  or  warrior-«£us ;  he  is  the 
leaderof  the  gods,  who  are  therefore  o^i^wropw'MS. 
TtiB  eommcm  qrnMiymsof  offnit  'fire,' in  classical 
Sanskrit^  vis.  voAm,  AHfoeMima,  kutakata,  are 
deiiTed  from  Yedie  eonoeptions  of  AgnL  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  later  Agm  is  simp^  a  pemmifiea- 
tion  of  tiie  elonent  fire.  Therefore  he  is  spoken 
of  as  having  wind  for  his  charioteer  {vHUuSraiki), 
and  smoke  as  a  banner  (dAflflWitete).  The  various 
aspects  of  fixe  oeeaaionally  appear  as  traits  of 
Agni'a  ehaxaeter,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  iMnnds 
related  of  him.  Some  ftmns  of  fire,  eepeoiaJly  as 
the  terrible  and  destmotlTe  elemoit,  seem  to  have 
been  worshipped  nnder  otiier  names.  Aooording  to 
the  SotopoMa  Btflhrna^a^  Agni  was  called  BluiTa 
1^  the  Yahlka^  Sarva  by  the  Eastern  people.  He 
was  also  called  FsMn&m  pati  (*  lord  of  beasts ')  and 
Bodra.  Tills  seems  to  mdioate  that  the  popular 
worship  of  Agni  was  early  transferred  to  deities  of 
the  Bodm  t^pe.  It  may  be  aneetioned  whetiier 
there  vexe  any  temples  <rf  Agni,  and  whether 
he  reotired  worship  except  in  Yedio  sacxifloes. 

Asni  is  presmt In  every  fire;  therefore  it  was 
poesude  to  relate  l^ends  of  many  Agnis  and  to 
make  out  genealogies  of  them  (MaMdShdrata,  iii. 
81»-S22,ai^difierentily  rdyM-F«ra9a,i.S0).  This 
aeoonnts  also  for  the  not  that  contracts  were  made 
in  the  foesenee  of  ftrei  tor  (hns  Agni,  the  om- 
nieoieot  god,  was  a  witness  to  die  oontraotk  Fire, 
in  a  m^terions  w^,  resides  in  all  creatures ;  it  is 
recognised  as  the  oanae  of  digestion.  Therefore 
Agni  Is  an  omniscient  god.  The  following  l^ends 
wul  give  an  idea  of  A^'s  portion  in  later  myth- 
<dogy: 

A^i  ma  OTMtod  by  Brabinl)  sad  Invwted  bnr  Um  with  Us 
tBDoaont.  But  AficuH  wm,  od  wnoanfe  of  nit  MutertttM^ 
ooDStdand  mperior  to  AnL  Thertton  the  god  wuted  to  Iv 
down  Ui  oflkM,  but  AA^^ru  diMuaded  him  from  ntirlnr,  ud 
WM  ttMietore  adopted  ti7  him  H  his  aonCJfoAdMdnila,  m.  at). 
Jkltt^ntr  nn  wu  Briiupftti,  from  irtiom  Um  mm  ct  Agnia, 
neiitionMl  aboTO,  k  derlired. 

In  the  Rig  Vedk,  fihrgn,  or  tbe  reoeof  BhrRui.  !■  add  to  here 
Undled  Agni  tor  the  esUbUabmant  a&d  dutualoa  ot  Bra  on 
Mith;  lintln  tba  JfoUMdnUa  tbe  ralattoa  batwean  Acid  and 
Bhrgn  ieitnagelT  ohangart,  Bbmi  bad  bean  areatadbjBtahmi 
llom  Oa  as  Tamwi^  BaaMoe.  Hb  wUe  PokoiL 
WtaUa  lbs  was  VMgiwDt,  the  Blfcfaia  PolenMa  vUtad  hw 


daring  her  huaband'a  aheenoe,  and  falling  in  lore  with  ber 
wanted  to  oarrr  her  off.  Be  asaerted  that  be  bad  been  be- 
trothed to  bar  before  the  married  Bhrgu,  and  be  called  Agni 
to  wtbtMS.  The  god  deolared  that  the  bad,  Indeed, 

flnt  chMM  ber,  but  tbat  abe  had  been  beatowed  by  her  father 
on  Bhrgn,  who  with  Tedio  rites  made  ber  hi*  wito.  Then  ttaa 
Blfcain.  tn  the  ahape  of  a  boar,  oarrted  her  off.  But  daring 
the  fll^t  Poloffli  nuBoarrled.  and  tbe  ohlld  dropped  from  her 
womb :  wtteretore,  he  waa  called  (^jfavtma.  At  toe  aama  time 
the  BUcaaaa  waa  rednoed  to  aabea.  Upon  "g  tbat  Agni 
had  made  Poloml  known  to  the  B»lr|aea,  Bhrgo  pronoonoed 
on  Agni  aa  a  oniae  that  he  abould  deroor  all  thinga  (beoome '  the 
all-eater,'  tarpobkalya).  Agni,  oat  of  rescntonent,  now  wlUk- 
drew  fiom  all  aacrilloea,  but  waa  at  laat  indnoed  the  en- 
tnatiea  ol  tbe  gods  and  to  make  Otrgn'a  ouse  oome  troe, 
and  again  to  raoaiva  the  ofTerinfi  for  the  god*  (JfoUtAdroto, 
L  Sff, ;  aaa,  farther,  art  BHuaoj. 

Iba  retJientent  of  Agni  bom  the  w«rtd,idi  hkUng  In  tha 
oeaan.  In  the  eartti,  in  pfaurta,  capeoiallr  the  8ami  (naed  In  flro- 
mbbtng),  ia  more  than  oooe  spoken  tt  in  the  Makabharala. 
Soma  animal  always  betrayed  Agni  to  tboae  mbo  aoogfat  him, 
and  he  laid  aa  a  cone  tmon  Ow  betouar  soma  dotaot  irtdoh 
cJiaraoteriiBa  tbe  animal  In  qoesttoi.  But  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  tbaae  ipeotUatlom  formed  part  of  a  geneial  beUA 
The  tame  may  be  safat  aboot  bli  parentage,  cc  rather  origin, 
whioh  is  Tarionaly  stated  aooording  to  par&nlar  Tedio  Ideaa. 
He  ts  ODO  ol  thed^t  Tasoa,  th^rleadir.  Jolt  aa  In  later  TedIo 
texta. 

Ami's  wife  is  SvfthA,  daughter  of  Dak^a.  Ha 
jfdntly  with  Biva  was  f^er  of  Skanda,  as  will  be 
related  below.  We  hear  oocaoonally  of  otim 
otGqving  of  Agni,  among  which  the  beet  known 
name  is  that  of  t^e  sage  Agnive^  In  one  case, 
however,  he  became  oonnected  with  epie  history 
through  his  relation  to  the  dynaatj  of  Ifiliiimatf 
cm  tbe  NarmadA. 

DorTodfaana,  king  of  MihtymaW,  had  tqr  Hannad&  a  beantifnl 
dangbtar  called  andar<ant,  wltb  whom  Agni  fall  In  lore.  In 
the  gidsa  d  a  poor  Bribman  be  asked  ber  in  marriage.  Bot, 
ber  Gttber  noi  oonsontlng,  he  wlthdrsw  from  the  saoriBdal  fbra. 
Ele  then  made  hlmaeU  known,  and  raodred  the  maiden  on 
ooodlttoo  that  be  shoukl  always  be  near  tbe  king.  Agni'a  eon 
bar  Sudanlanfc  was  Bodariana,  who  aa  a  boosebotder  raoqaiahed 
Death  (iraAdUdr«la,zilL^  In  •no(ha>  plaoe  iTh)  this 
stocT  Is  toM  dlffarentlr.  Nila,  Uiw  d  MUdfmati,  had  a 
bsaotfttd  daiutater  who  used  to  atana  near  the  aaorifioial  Ore 
and  tan  it.  Inns  Agni  beoame  enamoored  <4  the  damsel,  and 
ttw  Are  woQld  not  Bom  nnleas  agitated  fay  the  breath  from 
barltoa^  Onadajtbe  god,  intbe  guiseot  aBrihman,  riaited 
ttM  guL  hot  ha  «M  dlsoorered  by  the  king  and  ordered  to  be 
azeootM.  Thea  Ani  rerealed  mmodf  to  nim,  and  Nila  gave 
blm  Ids  danadtter  In  marriage.  Tb»  god  benouorth  aided  the 
Uqg  In  batuet  ao  that  bis  troops  beoame  Inrlndble.  So  it 
happened  that  Sahadara  tbe  Plodava  on  bis  dig<Ma*a,  or 
oonqosst  ot  tha  worid.  ooold  not  orereoBia  Hda  tOl  Aiinl  alloiwed 
tbaUng  to  submit. 

^iHi^K—-  local  legend  In  wUoh  Agn)  playi  tha  prinofaal  part 
la  the  bundng  of  the  KbftndaTa  foreai  it  is  oonneoted  with 
thenalnstoiTof  the  J(aMMdT«t«,andistherea-  S28ff.)tDld 
thus.  Agni  bad  feasted  twelve  yeais,  dnring  Ung  avnaU's 
BaarlOoe,  on  butter,  and  he  afterwards  refused  to  SM  the  oOer- 
ings  ot  Mm  men ;  ha  aooordlns^  grew  feeble,  and  oomplained 
aboot  It  to  Bratami,  irtw  adrlMdUm  to  bum  tbe  KU^dava 
fosast  aad  to  lead  oa  tha  ctaatnias  dwalUiw  In  It,  who  were 
(Mmiaa  o(  tlM  gods.  Acnl  In  ttw  golsa  of  a  Bribman  aoooeted 
Arlnna,  who  together  wiUi  K|na  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of 
the  TannuiS,  and  aakad  Us  permMioa  to  deroor  the  Kli&)>dava 
lotaat,  whlofa  was  protaoted  inr  India,  Ha  prooored  for  Arjupa 
the  bow  g«o4tta.  and  gave  anpa  his  diaona.  Ha  then  set  the 
wood  oo  Are,  while  Kma  and  Arjnna,  posted  at  either  end  of 
Uie  forest,  bindered  Uie  animals  from  asoairfng  and  the  gods 
from  tajuring  AgnL  Urns  the  irtKdefotest  waa  homed  down, 
the  flia  tosUng  a  lortid^t.  It  Is  twloa  rtatad  that  And  bad 
oaoe  before  bomed  down  this  toreat  Probably  this  sCory  has 
BO  nnrtbologlaal  bearing  i  H  seems  to  be  a  lesandair  amoont  ol 
thachwt^ V&a  teH*  whsatta  cto  KM^vvnutbh  which 
«M  idaated  as  thtfr  fl^tal  It  ttene4»aa,  ins  ftmndad. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  tiie  Mahdbhdrata, 
Dlii^tadyomna  is  regarded  as  an  incamatiou  of 
Agni ;  aa  ia  Nlla,  the  monkey,  in  the  Bdmdyana. 

Agni  ii  one  of  the  eight  loheq>dlaa,  or  guudians 
of  Ute  four  cardinal  and  the  four  intermediate 
pdnta  of  tlie  oompaBs,  and  presides  over  the  south- 
east, wUdi  is  aoooTdinKl;jroaUed^$'neyt(ftf.  Heia 
usually  represented  in  pictures  as  ridmg  on  a  ram, 
bat  his  epithets  cMdgaratha  and  ehMgaoAhana 
point  to  tbe  he-goat  instead  of  the  ram.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  definite  idea  abont  his  figure  except 
that  be  had  seven  tongues,  the  names  of  which  are 
already  given  in  Uie  Mutf4oka  Upanitad,  t  2,  4. 
He  haa  a  great  many  names ;  indeed,  aU  words  for 
*  fixe*  may  be  nsed  to  desiyiate  Agni  t  tlie  more 
eommott  ones  an  SuiabkUff  MutavMOHOt  FoAnt, 
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Anala,  Pdvaka,  Kfi&nu,  YibhOvetm,  JStavedaa, 
Hira^yareta$,  etc.  {AmariUcoia,  1. 1,  1.  48  £1  See, 
further,  Adolf  Holtzmuin,  Agni  nach  den  VoriUl- 
lungen  dMMahdbhdraia,  1878. 

Indra  (Sakra)  in  BTfthmoDioal  mjthology  ia  Uie 
ruler  of  beaTen,  and  represents  the  kfotriya,  or 
warrior-olasa  fie  is  suppoeed  ia  a  paasage  of  the 
Nalop&khyHna  to  reoeire  TisitB  from  Idti^,  his  ool- 
leagues  OD  earth.  In  another  passage  [MahObhA- 
reUa,  i.  197)  the  office  of  Indra  u  stated  not  to  be 
permanent ;  there  were  other  Indras  before  him, 
and  there  will  be  after  him.  In  Buddhist  works  he 
is  fraqnentlT  called  S<Mco  dtnOnem  wdo*  *  Bakra, 
the  Indra  of  the  gods,'  just  as  in  dassioal  Baaskrit 
indra  at  the  end  of  a  componnd  denotes  a  ntporior 
indlTidnal  of  its  class.  Indra  is  always  in  lenor 
lest  some  saint  should  by  severe  austerities  wrest 
his  power  from  him ;  and  when  theie  is  a  danger  of 
this  Idndj  he  sends  one  of  Uie  aptarat,  or  heavenly 
nymphs,  to  sedaoe  the  saint  frmn  his  asoetio  exer- 
oues.  Still  he  is  r^catded  as  tiie  powerful  lord  of 
heaven  and  the  ohief  of  the  gods ;  bnt»  in  com- 
parison with  the  Sn|Hrenie  Gods— BrahmA,  Vi^nu, 
and  Siva — ^he,  like  the  remaining  gods,  ooonpiea 
but  a  second  rank.  We  may  therefore  assume 
that,  before  the  rise  of  the  Snpreme  Gods,  India 
h^d  the  first  rank  in  popular  oelief.  There  was 
a  popular  festival  held  m  nis  honour — the  erectini 
of  Indra's  pole  {indT(teOwaja)—ii\afAx  is  described 
in  the  KautUuuiUra  and  at  a  late  period  by 
Varfthsmihira  {BfhattaMuia,  ch.  43).  Thongh 
tiiere  are  no  temples  of  India,  at  least  in  more 
modem  times,  his  images  and  niches  dedicated  to 
him  are  met  with  in  temples  of  other  gods,  and  so 
he  may  be  said  to  receive  a  kind  of  indirect  wor- 
ship.  The  same  remark  applies  to  other  gods  to 
whom  no  temples  are  dedicated. 

Indra's  weapon  is  the  thnnderbolt  {vajra)  i  the 
rainbow  is  called  '  Indra's  bow.'  He  rides  on  the 
elephant  Air&vata,  or  in  a  heavenly  car  driven  by 
his  charioteer  Mfttali.  His  capital  is  AmarftvatI, 
his  palaoe  Vaijayanta;  hiaparlc,  sitoated  on  the 
mnrtn  of  Mount  Mem,  is  Nandjuia ;  in  it  nnws 
the  PSrijftta  tree  (whkh  was  torn  from  It  by  Ki^^a 
and  pluited  in  Satyabh&m&'s  garden).  He  ia 
the  regent  of  th^  East.  Indra's  wife  is  Indrftnl, 
usually  called  Sachl  or  PaulomI,  daughter  of 
the  Asnra  Puloman,  whom  ha  dew.  son  is 
Jayanta. 

Ukdia  has  a  thousand  whioh  may  be 

interpreted  as  tiie  stars  of  toe  firmament ;  but  in 
legendary  mythol<^  thej  an  explahied  differ- 
«itly.  Indra  seduced  Gautama's  wife  AhalyA,  and 
therefore  the  saint  Isid  upon  him  the  curse  that 
his  body  should  be  covered  with  a  thousand  marks 
resembling  the  female  organ ;  when  Gantama  re- 
lented, he  ahanged  these  marks  into  eyes.  Accord- 
iiu:  to  aaotiier  story,  the  thousand  eyes  originated 
when  Indra  was  gaidng  on  the  heavenly  nymph 
TilottamA  {MahaSharaSn,  i  211). 

llw  vtorlM  M  toU  o(  Isdm,  MOM  of  whMi  IwTcdsnloiMd 
fn>m  vedio  tnrttas.  mo«t  tunoos  d««l,  the  slvinf  ot 
Vftn,  Ii  rariouilT  toM.  Aooordlng  to  on«  vwrion  at  tbe  natj 
(Jf  oAdMaroto,  H2X  ^liwniM  or  TrUlna,  Tra«^  Mm,  wu 
fwnhita  of  tbe  woO*,  but  ha  taTonrad  tJmo  tbe  AanrM,  to  wbom 
be  wu  related  umnwh  hii  motber.  HinayafaUipa,  the  leeder 
of  the  Amiru,  ImninC  him  over  to  hia  ottrqr,  tuA  'V^^*m^  hii 
Aotr  TmidrthiL  who  Ihennpon  oureed  mm  to  the  effect  Omit  be 
aboold  be  UomI  \a  &  bdiw  hiUiarto  not  "*'**"fl;  CTlfva  la  tbe 
■bftpe  of  ft  mU'Ooii).  nUlne,  la  order  to  eggnuidbe  tbe 
AmrM,  pnotbed  eerere  peiumoe ;  bat  heerenly  aympbs  eat 
by  Indn  auooeeded  In  eedtuiiiv  blm  from  hia  atuterltua  TUa 
■rooeed  him  to  greet  wntfa,  end  be  bc«ea  to  otter  powerful 
■peUe,  by  Tirtae  of  whldi  hie  ein  Inoreeeed  IwmeMely.  W/Ox 
one  ot  ble  moutbs  he  dienk  eli  the  eooi^  with  the  eeoond  he 
denmred  kll  the  ofleringe,  knd  with  the  third  be  dieok  np  tbe 
energy  of  lodre  ud  tbe  flml>.  Bedaoed  to  iinetiiiim.  tbe  gods 
••lEed,  on  tbe  edTfoe  of  £»bmft,  tbe DedbloU  ^faie bonee, 
from  which  the  thunderbolt  wma  produoed.  Witti  thti  weapon, 
whloh  WM  perreded  by  Tima'i  wurgy,  lodn  alew  Trlfina. 
Rrom  the  ooipae  roee  a  migh^  Aaara,  uuMd  Vrti^  who  beouue 
tttdn'a  enemy,  bat  was  atlaat  Idlled  by  him  with  the  thandg^ 
lwlt(aL  Unlr,  OrtginaiSuiuMt  SW^  v.  saOfl.). 


Aooor^ngtoanotberTenloDOtthewmefltory(JfaAdM4nil^ 
V.  10),IndimklUadTrtin  In  the  twilight  with  ttu  froth  of  tbe 
aea.  For  the  iMbmuu  bad  conferred  upon  Tftn  tbe  boon 
that  be  mMit  not  be  IdUed  by  any  weHMm,  tither  by  irtmt  was 
dry  or  wfaei  waa  wet,  ellbar  io  the  darame  or  at  nigfaL  Aomd* 
Ing  to  a  third  nrdoo  (A.  UL  100),  Titra  to  aot  oonnected  with 
Traftr :  ba  li  a  mifAty  Aanra  who  leada  tbe  Kileyaa  agalnat 
the  goda,  U  Is  In  tma  enMrgeaoy  that  Dadhidil  nalda  np  hia 
bonaaL  ftm  wtahdt  Tfaatr  fwgee  tlM  thunderbolt,  aoeordlnc 
toafoiiittT«>ilon(fl^m  m  tX  the  oaose  <d  mn'i  drftoS 
wasadraadful  tmr,  ami*  energy,  irttleb  entered  tlw  dasMa 
aad  waikiMd  him. 

By  klliii«  of  TMn.  bdia  was  poOntad  wHb  tbe  bdnoM 
da  qC  Bk'^i^iAle  ^taatawka^'d),  and  be  fled  Id  mat 
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to  the  midoC  tbe  wond.  Thma  ha  enterad  water, 
hliMilT  In  Itinniiiii  nraTntiii  Tbe  gods  then  ptaoed  Hahop. 
iyna'aoBitw  the  throne  of  India.  &it  Nahoya  at  laataaaM  t> 
i^tbniqgbhlalnordfaiatadariiaotaaoU(Bea  AaasrrAl  Hm 
goda  diaoovered  India**  lefaeat,  and  ll|liaaiaH  nlnanamf  nim  hj 
a  bane-««Griiloa  from  the  fcrgJtwatafyd,  wfalah  waa  dlatrtbotad 
amongst  women,  planta,eta.  India  was  than  rainstiled  aa  wtor 
of  the  heaTana  (Jf oJUbMnrts,  v.  llfl.). 

Indra  dew  mnny  daoMOf  baiidas  Trtn,  sooh  siBaia,  Xaanolit 
Aunbha,  Flka,  eto.  From  tbe  riotory  orer  tfaeee  be  dartraa 
aBine  ^rf  i*!"  nemna  Halaaflrtana.  f^"——  atn.  An  faMtaaoe 
olbkboatnityto  the  DaMjyaahsTOlted^ftefoDaariiy  myth: 
Whao  many  sona  ot  DM  nd  been  abla,  inc  eakad  bv  naaband 
Ssijam  fw  a  Boa  wbo  ihoiild  klD  India,  and  Ka^yaaa  gianted 
hernaiieat  on  ocmdltlaD  ttiat  aba  aboaU  etriotly  preaem  pofi^ 
lor  a  toonsaad  yean.  Oooe,  however,  aba  amw  te  en  tanpnia 
porftlon,  with  bar  feat  npimda.  Indra  aralM  MmaeU  o<  tUa 
fl«N«tantty,  and,  entering  Dlti^  womb,  out  Into  aenn  pleoaa 
tbe  ohlld  wnh  vnkb  she  waa  pregnant.  Thtu  orlginatad  the 
Bsran  Uratsi,  or  lagnti  ot  tbe  wlnda  (JUai^«>lta,  L  M  L> 

A  onrlooa  myth  baqoantly  allnded  to  In  '  literatore, 

Imt  Ittmid  abeady  fa  Um  JfsttH^ovi  SnWUM  (L 10,  U),  rdatao 
that  India  cot  tbe  wings  of  the  moontalns,  which  originally 
flew  aboat  Uke  Urda,  but  Gban  were  toioad  to  aettla  down  for 
ever.  Only  M.iwtw  son  ot  Hfanilaya  and  Uenft,  eaoaped  tUa 
fate;  be  oonoaaled  hhaaelt  In  the  ooeaa,  and  waa  protaoted  b^ 
Sbnira. 

u  aoma  leoeoda  India  appeals  as  ttm  OKMoeat  fll  otbar  godb 
When  the  Ohyavasa  was  i^rtau  tbe  JUvina  a  abaca  oi  the 
aoraa»llbstton  as  a  lawaid  for  hanng  made  him  yoonf  sfdn, 
India  tried  to  pranni  blm.  Bat  OlvaTana  paialynd  ua  an 
and  oreatad  a  hnga  moaitar  Kada  OabianaUoa).  Is  gtMt 
fright  India  then  yielded,  and  mooa  waa  dlacribated  orer 
women,  wlnaijUoe,  and  the  ofaaea.  In  tbe  stonr  ot  Hada  a 
tnlt  of  Iha  Ve^  ladia  sanrives,  tIl  bli  liabtt  of  ntttaff 
dnmh:  ia  dawlcal  mytbology  the  godwlto  la  glraa  to  dmnk- 
eniMHlsBaladaia,  bnte  «7  Knva.  On  IndialritataTwWi 
Krna  toiM  the  aton  of  Us  datbgliM- tba  land  ol  tba  n^a 
Bafc^npAkqA  off  tbs  lain  aad  pntwitad  ttit  Isad  tqr  boU^ 
ap  on  nb  llagar  Koont  Gorardbaaa.  On  aoottar  oaquriaa 
Hfloa  carried  off  tba niljtta  tree, iridoh  baloogad  to8a5^ 
and  defeated  Indra,  who  with  Us  loroea  bad  oome  to  Under 
Mm.  India,  who  la  abooalled  HeghaTthazm,  was  detSatedb 
battle  by  Unva'a  acn  Hegfaaoida,  who  from  ihia  rlotacy  oame 
to  be  aunad  IndmfU. 

Here  we  must  make  a  remark  of  more  general 
application.  When  the  ancoent  gods  oeaaed  to 
appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  people  in  that  form 
in  which  they  were  represented  In  the  Veda,  the 
same  god  under  a  particular  aspect  became  in 
some  cases  popular,  and  was  hence  regarded  as 
a  separate  goo,  demi^fod,  or  as  a  hero  oonnected 
somehow  with  the  origmal  god.  Ap<qnilargodlin^ 
with  functions  similar  to  ukmw  of  aa  uudoit  ga£ 
erew  np  as  a  kind  of  duplioate  of  the  latter ;  or,  if 
he  waa  not  aooepted  as  a  god  proper,  he  oame,  by 
the  anthropomorphic  influence  of  epic  poetry,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  hero,  whose  resemblance  to  the 
andent  god  was  explained  the  assumption  tiiat 
he  waa  an  inoamatum  (ME  that  deity.  Sneh  a  mo- 
oesSf  inferred  from  the  icmlt*  la  asmmed  in  a 
number  of  oases,  which  wHl  be  adverted  to  below. 

TbOM  Aijona  Is,  aooonUiw  to  tbe  AdaaaOta  Brtlkmm^m  (a. 
L  8.  llX  a  myatlcal  name  oT  India ;  and  be  waa,  aeoordlng  to 


Pioini  nr.  8.  118),  worahlpped  Joat  as  Tlradera  waa. 
Arjnna  la  one  of  the  prindpel  beioea  ol  the  JfaUUdralo, 
and  ie  Intimately  oonnected  with  India ;  he  ataya  fire  yean 
in  India'a  heaven,  and  there  lewna  tbe  use  of  tbe  magkal 
waapona  (JfoAdUdrwta,  lU.  flff.).  He  la,  bowerer.  not  ra- 
garded  aa  an  Inoamatloa  of  Indra,  ae  Ua  name  Aindri  woold 
lead  ua  to  expect,  bat  d  Nan,  a  aomewbat  Ol'^efbied  deity. 
Arjima  ia  the  enemy  of  EaiQa,  a  eon  ot  tbe  Bun,  and  una  blm. 
aiiullariy,ln  tbeatoiyof  the £diN4^r(ma,  VUln, India'a  aoa,i8 
theenemy  of  Sugrira,  Booof  tbaSon:  but  hare  be  la  killed^ 
the  latter  Qr.  Uff.).  In  popolar  belief  there  aaatna  to  bare 
been  a  boaUl^  between  India  and  the  aon^god :  a  tnoe  of 
auoh  a  belief,  thoogh  a  very  tUnt  one,  may  pmana  be  found 
In  the  Tedio  reference  to  a  conflict  of  India  with  U|aa,  the 
goddeas  ot  dawn  (.Rfm.  it.  xxx.  &-U>. 

The  ana-god  (Aditya.  Savi^.  Sflrya>  etc.).— In 
Vedie  times  tiiere  were  saTenl  nn-gods;  In  latw 
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timee  the^  are  all  merged  in  one,  who  is  called 
indiBcriiniiiately  by  their  names— Sorya,  Savitr. 
Hitra,  Aryaaiaii,  Po^an,— bendes  bearing  such 
namea  as  Jditrfa,  ViTasTat,  Yikartana,  etc.  He 
continued  to  be  a  popnlar  god  even  after  the  rise 
of  ^e  aapreme  goda :  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him,  sects  acknowledged  him  as  the  highest  deity, 
and  hymns  were  composed  in  his  honoor,  of  which 
the  Silryaiataka  by  Maytlra,  Bftna's  son-in-law,  is 
a  deeerredly  admired  pcrem  of  classical  Sanskrit 
literature.  The  ennmeration  of  his  106  names  in 
MtJuSbhSrata,  iiL  3*  provee  his  popniarity  in  the 
period  of  the  great  epic. 

The  anil  originatea  in  the  beginning  from  the 
Veda ;  he  contains  the  Veda,  is  the  glory  of  the 
Veda,  and  is  called  the  Supreme  Soul.  Mytho< 
logically  he  is  the  son  of  Aditi,  Ka^apa's  wife. 
Aditi  invoked  the  son  for  a  son  who  should  van- 
quish the  Asnias,  and  became  prmnant  throngh  a 
lay  of  the  sun.  She  bronght  forth,  in  dn«  course, 
■a  egg  which  became  the  sun  M&rtanda. 

TUrakaniuui,  who  k  nguded  m  »  PntJ^wtl,  gkra  hii 
dsuKhCer  B^UU  to  ttw  Ehin  tor  wU«.  She  bore  him  two  Moa, 
Hum  TftlnarM  uid  Turns  ud  one  dMirbter,  Ysnu  or 
Tsmmt,  Um  ri*«r  of  thst  nun*.  Now,  th«  ndmaoor  ot  Um 
■an  WM  so  irnt  thst  SktUfift  ooold  not  bear  to  look  on  falm. 
Bhs  ttienfon  nbititated  fer  boaelt  Ohbftrft,  ber  thftdow,  and, 
tfaas  dwaiTing  tmt  boilmnd.  she  wvnt  to  ber  tkibar*! ;  bat,  m 
TOnkanuD  wm  datnmbied  to  nnd  bar  faoA  to  ber  bnaband, 
■be  M  In  tiM  sbape  of  »  mm  to  the  UttMnkonu.  Meanwhile 
Gbhijftbon  to  the  San  two  sons,  S&vaniil  and  the  pUnet  Saturn, 
■Dd  s  dragtater,  the  riveivgroddea  TkmU,  kttorwarda  mother  of 
Kara.  Onbftr'l  preferrwd  her  own  oukireD  to  tboM  of  SaflJU, 
and  thus  tbe  Son  detoctod  Um  frwd  oommlttod  bf  hie  wUe. 
He  went  to  VUrakArmui  ud  aefced  Um  to  redooe  hli  eplendour, 
K>  tfaftt  SefiUft  might  bear  hie  Ugbb  TUrakomuui  tberelcwe 
pat  him  on  ble  ktbe  ood  pored  down  tbe  bod7  tA  tbe  eun  by  a 
jtxteenth  port.  From  tbe  porings  were  fonned  Vlnn'e  duo, 
Btn'm  tarident,  and  other  weapona  ot  the  god&  The  Ban,  learn- 
ing from  TUrakannan  the  rebreot  of  Ua  wife,  want  in  tba  abape 
Ola  bone  to  tb*  land  ol  the  Uttaraknraa.  IlterabametSafiJU, 
who,  not  allowlitf  him  to  approaoh  her  from  behind,  tamed 
ber  bead  bowanb  him,  Prom  tba  breath  at  their  noetrlla 
wm  prodaoed  the  two  Airloa,  hcnoe  oaUad  JrOMUytu,  and 
from  tbe  aemen  of  the  bone  waa  bora  Bmata,  obief  of  tbe 
QnhTakaa. 

A  wall-known  mrth  expklne  tba  eobpeee  of  aon  and  moon. 
When,  br  tba  ohnralng  of  tbe  ooean,  toe  •mtta.  tba  drink  ot 
lumonalttr,  had  been  prodaoed  and  waa  b^g  drank  hj  the 
fodaAn  Anm  named  Bkbn,  in  tbe  galea  of  a  god,  got  bokl  ot 
n.  Tbe  nin  and  tba  moon  oaroaiTing  It,  infornwa  vifnn,  who 
•t  onoaont  tba  bead  of  B&bo  btAoca  tba  amrta  bad  gone 
down  bis  throat.  BMnloca  tba  head  oa]r  vt  Mbu  bacama 
fanmoctaL  Haos  ttsk  ifana  BItaa  hates  SM  ponws  tba  sna 
■ad  mOMi,  sad  wfaM  ba  fata  b(dd  of  ttMm  •wallows  than. 

The  iiin^god  plavs  an  important  part  in  emo 
Uitocy.  Hu  son  Mann  Vuvamtta  became  the 
progenitor  of  mankind,  and  his  grandson  Ikf  vftku 
was  the  founder  of  the  SOryavadi&a  or  the  solar 
race  of  king^  to  which  R&ma  belonn,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  K&Udftsa's  yoemBaghatwi/Ma. 
Kar^a,  the  leader  of  the  Kauravas  and  the  an- 
tagoiiist  of  Arjona  in  the  Makubhebratat  is  his  son. 
For  Kmitl  bcaore  her  manriam  with  Fftndu  in- 
Toked  the  sun-god  and  bore  aim  a  eon,  Kai^ 
who  waa  bom  with  a  golden  coat  mul  uia 
golden  earrings.  Afterwards,  Indra  in  the  gidse 
of  a  Brfthman  induced  him  to  exchange  t^i*  mir- 
aculous armour  for  the  nerer-orring  spear  with 
which  he  killed  Ohatotkaoha.  Atla^hewaakiUed 
bj  Azjnna.  Karpa  was  probably  a  local  rarie^ 
a  BlliTa  (perhaps  as  the  sun  doomed  to  die),  and 
ft«n  a  god  became  an  epic  hero.  In  the  Sdm&- 
vofia  the  monkerr-king  SngilTa  is  a  son  of  Stlrya ; 
he  was  first  exQed  by  his  brother  Vftlin,  son  of 
Indra,  bat  afterwards  he  ranquiahed  Vahn,  with 
the  help  of  R&ma,  who  from  an  ambush  pierced 
him  wiw  an  arrow.  This  story  also  seems  to  be 
based  on  a  in;j^  in  which  Indra  and  Sarya  were 
iffesented  as  nvals.  SUxya  rides  in  a  car  drawn 
cry  seven  horses  (Aont) ;  his  charioteer  is  Am^a, 
the  dawn,  who  tempers  the  exoestdTe  splendonr  of 
the  god. 

An  anoient  Tariant  of  the  sun-god  is  Gam  da, 
the  divine  king  of  lords,  on  whom  Vi^na  rides. 


The  myth  which  relates  <^e  larth  of  Gamiila  is 
perhaps  the  most  perspicuous  of  Indian  nature- 
myths.    It  is  tima  idj^ed  in  the  JfoAaMdrata. 

LlOflf.: 

KadrA  and  Tlnata  (repreeentlng  dark  nigbt  and  waning 
night),  daag^ten  of  Dakfa,  were  both  mamod  to  Kaiyapa. 
Eadra  laid  a  tboonnd  egga,  Vlnati  two.  After  bOO  years  Che 
eirga  (A  Kadrt  bant,  and^out  came  a  thousand  anakes  (Ntgael 
Tben  Vtnatft  grew  impatient,  and  opened  one  of  ber  cgga :  n 
contained  a  bird  whose  upper  pejit  only  waa  developed— 
Antpa,  tba  dawn.  He  became  the  oharioteer  of  Surya.  Atter 
another  MO  yean  tbe  seoond  egg  ot  Tlnatft  buret,  and  yielded 
an  enormooB  bird — Oaru^a,  the  devourer  of  enakes  (k*.  dark- 
neaaX  He  at  onoe  took  to  hia  winga  to  aeek  for  tbe  food 
aaalgnad  him  by  the  ordalner  of  aU.  By  this  Ume  Tlnat&  bad 
baoome  tbe  alave  ol  ber  slater  EadrQ.  For  the  alsten  h&d 
wagered  aa  to  whether  the  dlrlne  horse  Ucbobai^^raToa  waa 
white  or  blat^  and  Kadrd  by  traod  had  won  tbe  bet,  whiob 
atlpolated  that  Uie  loaer  ahouM  become  aUve  to  the  winner. 
Tboa  OanuK  too,  became  tbe  aervaat  of  the  anakaa,  and  had  to 
obey  tbeir  ooromanda.  They  [HXMniBed,  however,  to  aet  him 
free.  If  be  broogtat  tbem  tbe  amfta  (vmSch  In  this  aooount  la 
oonfoandad  with  the  aoma).  After  many  adventares  Oain^a 
came  to  the  {daoe  when  tba  amrta  waa  kept,  vanqolabed  the 
guardian-goda,  extingulahed  tbe  tlra  irtiloh  waa  burning  round 
She  otnila,  overcame  all  obataclea,  and  snooeeded  at  laat  In 
oarrylng  off  tbe  omrCa-aoma.  In  vain  India  buried  his 
thunderbolt  at  him ;  It  brought  down  only  one  leather  o(  the 
bird.  Indra  tben  entered  into  friendship  with  him,  Qaru^ 
placed  the  amrta  on  the  ground  strewn  with  kuia  grass,  and 
Invited  tbe  snakes  to  partake  ot  lb  While  they  ba^ed,  aa  ia 
tbe  ouatom  to  do  beton  nuala,  Indra  carried  oS  the  amria. 
Oam^  waa  rewarded  (or  his  deed  by  Vifqn,  wbo  obose  him 
tor  bis  service  aa  the  bird  on  wMcdi  be  ridea,  and  aas^ed  blin 
hia  standard  to  reat  upon. 

This  myth,  the  latter  part  of  which  can  be 
traced  baoK  to  the  Rig  Veda,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  son  is  meant  by  Garuda,  and  consequently 
darkness  by  the  snakes,  his  food.  Apparently 
Gam^a  was  never  regarded  as  the  equal  of  Sfirya, 
who  therefore  engroesed  tbe  whole  son-worship ; 
still  Garu4a's  claim  to  worship  was  recognized  by 
making  him  the  servant  and  companion  of  Vifnu, 
who  from  being  a  solar  deity  had  been  promotea 
to  the  rank  of  a  Supreme  God.  Garuda  ia  also 
called  Supar^ia,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
there  ia  a  class  of  Suparnaa,  or  bird-genii,  who 
frequently  figure  on  ancient  sculptures.  He  is 
also  identified  with  Tdrjfcfva,  originally  a  distinot 
mythical  being,  figored  dther  as  a  tazd  or  as  a 
horae,  and  apparently  representing  the  son. 
Garuda  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  combination  of 
difi'erent  divine  forma  of  the  sun  represented  as  a 
winged  being. 

Soma,  tbe  mooD-cod.— Aa  a  departmental  god, 
Soma  repreaente  the  mom  t  but  amce  he  ia  identii- 
fied  with  the  Vedio  god  S<Hna,  who  especially 
represents  the  aaored  aoma-juice,  the  fonotions  of 
the  latter  are  also  ascribed  to  the  moon -trod. 
Hence  he  ia  tjie  sovereign  of  the  stars  as  well  as 
of  the  plants  and  of  the  Br&hmana ;  and  in  poetry 
lUa  rayv  are  said  to  conaiat  of  amfia,  Tfaongh  he 
was  a  deity  of  great  holiness,  he  aeema  aeareely  to 
have  received  popnlaz  woxahip  aa  a  aepente  god  t 
at  least  no  temples  seem  to  have  bera  dedicated 
to  him.  (The  famoas  ahrine  at  Somanfttha  was 
sacred  to  Siva,  and  so  was  Somatlrtha  in  Silna- 
gara ;  see  Stein,  KalK<KfM**  ChromeU  <if  Kahnir, 
n.  460.)  The  motm  ia  aaid  to  have  been  pro* 
dnced  either  from  the  eye  Atri,  son  of  Bralunl, 
or,  to^Eether  with  other  _preoiona  things,  at  tiie 
chnmmg  of  the  ocean.  He  married  the  27  Nak- 
fatras,  daoghters  of  Dak^a,  i.e,  the  27  mansions 
of  the  moon.  Bnt  he  preferred  the  beautiful 
Rohjj^  (Aldebaian),  and  neglected  his  remaining 
wives.  Dak^a  fruitlessly  blamed  him  for  his 
neglect  of  duty  towards  them,  and  at  last  he 
ouraed  him  to  the  effect  that  he  should  die  of  con- 
Bumption.  So  the  moon  b^;an  to  wane,  and  at 
the  aame  time  all  creatures  grew  weaker  and 
weaker.  Then  Dak^a  mitigatm  his  curse  to  the 
effect  that  the  moon  should  alternately  wane  and 
wax  every  month.  At  full  moon  only  a  trace  of 
his  illness  remains  ;  it  is  the  dark  spot  on  his  diac 
in  the  shape  of  a  hare.    His  cnre  waa  bronght 
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aboat  1^  bathing  at  Prabhfisa,  when  the  Saras- 
rati  falls  into  the  western  ocean. 

Prom  Sonw  mnng  Uia  Sonuivaihte,  or  loiur  tmo  of  Ungt. 
8(»aft  ouriad  off  Tir&,  the  wife  of  BrbMpati,  thoogh  BrahmA 
bade  him  Mtore  ber  to  her  bosbftod.  tJiaiiu,  the  tMoher  of 
the  AnuH  ud  the  enemy  of  Brbamti,  together  with  the 
AsurM  lided  with  Smoa  Id  th«  oonflkn  between  them  Mid  the 
goda.  At  iHt  Somft  wu  oompeUed  to  giro  up  TLA.  After 
■om*  time  the  gKve  birth  to  k  boy  wboao  pareotege  wu  doabt- 
tal ;  Mid  she  declared,  irbm  ooeroed.  that  be  was  the  aoo  of 
Soma.  The  boy  was  named  Budha  (tlM  planet  Henoiy),  who 
atterwmnla  married  I1&,  daughter  ol  Iudo.  Their  M»  mm 
Porftrana,  with  whom  the  UiMaga  ol  tamar  klnga  begtu. 

The  moon  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ancient 
belief  aboat  the  life  wter  deauL  The  souls  of 
the  deceased  are  supposed  to  go  to  the  moon,  and 
assembling  there  cause  her  vaxing.  At  fall  moon, 
Uie  moon  sends  some  spirits  on  to  the  world  of 
Brahmft  (tfenwdiia),  and  sends  the  rest  as  rain  down 
to  the  earth  to  be  bran  IpUn/ana).  Their 
stations  on  botii  paths  are  vanonsly  stated  (see 
Dennen.  SytUm  der  Vtd&rUa,  1883.  pp.  392. 409. 475). 

Vijn  (vata  Mftrata)  is  uie  divine  personifica- 
tion of  wind,  the  foorth  element  of  the  Indians, 
which,  it  should  be  noted,  conatitates  a«  breath 
the  prind|de  of  life ;  Yftyn  has  therefore  power 
•Ibo  over  the  animal  world.  He  presi^  over 
tlie  Nwth-west.  Since  the  Inrisible  element  of 
wind  does  not  eauly  lend  itself  to  anthropomor- 

Shism,  searcely  any  myths  are  told  of  Vftyii ;  nor 
id  the  eod  receive  popular  worship.  He  was  too 
much  of  an  abstraction  to  appeal  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people.  Bnt  there  were  pomilar 
wind-gods,  variante  of  Tftyn  as  it  were,  wno  in 
«|Ho  language  were  therefore  styled  sons  of  V&yu 
m  Bf&mta.  One  of  them  is  Huiamat,  the  valor- 
ous monkey  of  the  R&mdyana,  who  jumped  the 
ocean  and  Drought  B&ma  tidings  from  his  bride 
SIt&;  he  is  now  tlie  tutela^  god  of  all  village 
settlements.  The  writer  oi  t£e  present  article 
believes  that  he  is  eonnected  with  the  monsoon 
(Jacobi.  RamSyaifa,  p.  132).  Another  son  of 
y&yu  is  Bblma  of  the  MahOhhOrata,  the  second 
of  uie  five  Pftndava  brothers.  There  are  traces  in 
his  character  which  seem  to  indicate  a  demonic 
origin.  He  is  freciuently  brongbt  into  relation 
wiui  the  B&kfasas ;  be  not  only  fights  them, 
but  he  marries  the  R&kfaal  Hidimba,  by  whom 
he  has  a  eon,  ^ha  famous  Ohatotkacha.  He  is 
a  ravoions  eata  {vfhodaraV  and  is  of  great 
fierceness ;  he  tears  open  the  breast  of  his  enemy 
Dnh&fisana  and  drinks  his  blood.  He  may  have 
been  a  godting,  a  personificatitm  of  the  deatmotive 
power  of  the  stwm,  before  he  beoame  an  qde 
hero. 

There  is  a  plurality  wind-gods— the  Harat^ 
who  formed  seven  tribes  deaoenmd  from  the  seven 
parts  into  which  the  embryo  of  Diti  was  split  by 
Indra  (see  above),  or  into  which  the  semen  of  the 
sage  Man  kanaka  was  divided  (Mcthe^^ratat  ix. 
38).  In  the  Rig  Veda  the  Maruts  are  the  oom- 
panioDs  of  Indra,  in  later  mythology  of  Viyn }  the 
wwd,  however,  may  lose  iu  speoia  meaning  and 
denote  gods  in  genwaL 

Varu^a  in  Brfthmantcal  mythology  is  the  ruler 
of  the  waters  and  the  pod  ot  the  ocean.  He  still 
carries  the  nooee.  and  is  (»illed  Pradietas,  as  in  the 
h^nns  of  the  lUg  Veda ;  but  his  Yedio  charaoter- 
istios,  except  those  relating  to  water,  are  forgotten 
or  <mly  oooaaionallT  remembered.  Fw  inftance, 
his  assopjation  witn  Ifltm  eomes  out  only  in  a 
legend  reUting  the  origin  of  Tadstiia  (Mutrft- 
vamna ;  see  Bom&ytKta,  vlL  06  f.).  He  resides  in 
tiie  ocean.  Bnt  there  is  also  a  world  of  Varu^a, 
the  Varn^oka,  situated  somewhere  below  the 
eartii;  it  is  full  of  wwdera,  and  in  it  reside 
Vam^  Us  son  Pufkam,  and  all  bis  progeny. 
Thia  Varo^aloka  would  seem  to  suit  the  Vecuc 
Yampa  better  tiian  the  later  ocean-god.  To  tlie 
latter  belonga  the  miiaenlona  umtvella  {MahA- 


bhdnUa,  V.  98).  Mention  is  made  of  a  bow  of 
Vamna,  from  which  originated  the  gOnt^ioa,  the 
bow  he  gave  to  Arjnna.  Wine  (rard)  is  called 
vdru^t,  i.e.  '  belonging  to  Yarnna' ;  and  the  god- 
dess of  wine,  Yftru^  who  appeared  at  the  ehnxn- 
ing  of  the  ocean,  is  regazded  as  Yarnna's  dan^ter 
or  nis  wife.* 

There  is.  however,  another  god  of  the  sea, 
Sigara,  dbtinct  from  Vamna.  It  was  S&gara, 
not  Yarufia,  who  appeared  to  R&ma  when  he 
wanted  to' force  his  jftassage  throagh  the  sea ;  and 
in  romantic  tales  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  god  of 
the  sea  is  called  Sftf^ia,  not  Vam^ka. 

Yama,  in  the  Big  Veda  a  deified  hero,  has  be- 
come in  Brfthmanioal  mythology  the  dreaded  god 
of  the  nether  world,  the  sovereupi  of  tiie  Hamneri, 
and  the  rwent  of  t^e  South.  He  is  the  son  ot  the 
sun-god  Vivssvat.  Iwother  of  Mann  and  Yamuna. 
His  messengers  fetch  the  souls  of  dying  men  and 
lead  them  to  Yama's  hall,  where  Chitragupta  the 
recorder  reads  the  account  of  thdr  deeds,  and  the 
god  ats  in  judgment  upon  them.  Yama  is  called 
also  Mrtyu,  K&U  ('death'),  Antaka,  KftJUito 
(•maker  of  an  end*).  Fretarijar  king  of  ghosts'). 
Pitrpati  ('  lord  of  the  manes'^  He  eatrEas  a  rod 
{deug4(i)  or  a  noose  (pSia),  and  zides  on  a  bofiala 
Yama  is  freqnentiy  introdnoed  in  epic  stories. 
The  best  known  mstanoe  is  his  meeting  with 
S&vitrt,  to  whom  he  granted  the  restoration  of  her 
husband  to  life ;  the  episode  of  the  MahSb^Orata 
wldoh  T^ates  tins  event  is  redoMied  one  irf  the 
gems  of  the  great  Epie. 

In  a  less  awful  aspect  Yama  appears  as  Dkar- 
fflordAl,  '  king  of  law.'  As  such  ne  seems  occa- 
sionally to  have  been  oonfonnded  with  the  god 
Dharma,  the  personifioation  of  justieab  the  faUter 
of  Yudhi^^hira. 

The  AAvins  have  lost,  in  Brfthmanieal  n^th- 
ology,  whatever  oosmical  dement  they  had  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Big  Yeda.  They  continue  to  be  re- 
girded  as  beantirul  youths  and  physicians.  Th«r 
names  are  now  given  as  Nftsatya  and  Dasra — 
originally  epithets  applying  to  uther  of  tiiem. 
Their  origin  fran  the  tneath  of  SafijfU  and 
SOira  has  beat  nmitioned  above  (under  ■sou- 
god'). 

Tba  beat  koown  rtoir  nlated  o(  tbsm  is  their  aura  of  Cbjtr 
vana,.the  old  hoabaDd  of  Sokanyi,  the  beaBtUuI  daogfater  «t 
Ung  SaryUa.  They  wanted  to  aeduoe  Snkaoya,  but  wb»  would 
not  oonaent.  and  aa  a  boon  they  ootuented  to  make  her  hoaband 
young  again.  AMna  ware  rawarded  for  thia  by  beioc 

admitted  to  a  ihara  of  the  arau.  Ibe  detaila  ol  tUa  fcgaia 
dlSer  In  the  SaU^lUlia  BnUnMes  and  Che  Mm/MAMm 
(aea  Hair.  op.  dt,  ▼.  S&OCX  AnotiMr  oora  wroo^  br  the 
AMna  ti  t^  Is  JTakdMSrata,  L  S:  tli^rnatond  vaW>t  to 
UpWDaDya,wfao  hadlallaataitoawaO  aMHMnlnTCkMltbMa 
111  ail  liitniiiatliig  hjinn 

WiUi  epic  history  the  Aivins  are  oonneeted  in 
tiie  MaMohdrtUa  aa  the  fathers  of  Sahadeva  and 
Naknla,  the  twin  sons  of  Mfidzf  j  and  in  the 
SamOyaifa  they  are  the  fttOum  w  the  nenkoys 
Dvivioa  and  M^'"'^*- 

Finally,  we  must  mention  Bihaipatl,  who,  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Big  Veda,  ia  mvoked  as  a  god. 
the  impmsonation  of  the  power  of  devotion ;  iu 
Brfthmanioal  mythologr  be  is  not  a  god  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  ratiier  a  divine  sage. 
He  is  the  teacher  {gwn)  and  household  priest 
(jMMYiAtto)  of  the  gods ;  he  is  identified  with  Yftchas- 

S&ti  (*lord  of  speeoh'),  and  with  the  pUutet 
uppiter.  AeoOTung  to  MahdiMrtUa.  iiL  Sl7  £. 
he  u  the  son  of  Anraras,  and  from  nim  is  de- 
scended the  family  of  Agnis.  His  wife  is  Tiit 
(see  above  under  *  Soma  ).  BfhasMti's  rival  is 
KAv^  Uianas  or  Sukra,  teacher  u  the  Asnnu^ 
who  is  identified  with  the  planet  Yenns. 

"An  IncMaotirtildi  li  tboniAit  to  ifaow  some  r— nblanai 
between  NotOM  and  TaroQala  related  in  JroMbUrwCa,  U. 
116.  TanmsnntoflMawaBlddkaathooiaadiAttabafliH^ 
iMoh  OldU%HHidMl  oTub  ss  the  prioe  te  Us  dsagUar 
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Most  of  the  goda  treated  trf  hitiierto  hare  Uus 
in  oommon,  that,  though  folly  recognized  in  my- 
thology, they  loet  more  or  less  of  tiieir  importanoe 
M  popalar  gods.  It  was  different  with  two  old  goda, 
Fws«  and^i«<n^  and  with  the  youngest  of  Vedio 
ddam,  Projitoatt.  Th^adTaneedtotiiepoaitiui 
of  Sapreme  Gods,  and  die  fint  two  beoiune  the 
highest  objects  of  worship.  Before  we  treat  of 
the  rise  of  these  three  gods,  we  most  ocHoplete  onr 
description  of  the  Indian  pantheon.  First  we 
shall  treat  of  the  poet-Vedio  gods  of  idmilar  rank 
to  those  inheritea  from  the  vedio  period,  then 
of  minor  dirine  beings,  and  of  saints. 

2.  Post-Vcdic  eo&.-H-^)  I^ott  <^  high  ramt.^ 
To  the  post- Vedio  period  nrast  be  assigned  Kih 
mMn,  the  war*god  (called  also  Skanda,  K&rttikeya, 
Gnha,  Hahlsena,  etc.).  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Chhdndogjfa  UpoMifod,  vii.  2ft.  2,  where  he 
seems  to  be  identified  with  the  sage  Sanatkomftra. 
His  origin,  however,  must  be  looked  for  in  popnlai 
belief,  wbdoh  seems  to  have  varied  a  good  deal 
in  details  respeeting  the  war-god,  as  wifl  be  seen 
in  the  seqneL  Knm&ra  is  regarded  as  the  genenU 
(mnapat^  of  the  gods.  His  introdnotion  as  a 
new  god  WH  mobaUy  doe  to  a  change  in  the 
Boremment  of  Indian  States  Originally  the 
king  was  both  ruler  in  peaoe  and  leader  in  war, 
bat  afterwards  the  office  of  general  became  dis- 
tinot.  mian  tins  institotion  had  beoome  genoally 
reoi^pDised,  it  was  thought  neoessarr,  as  we  may 
assnme,  that  there  shoold  be  in  nearen  too  a 
mmpaU  as  well  as  a  king.  And  nnee  theMn^poft 
frequently  suooeeded  in  snpplanting  the  king,  and 
the  latter  was  often  jnstined  in  being  jealooa  of 
the  former,  it  is  but  natond  that  Indra  should 
at  first  try  to  sappreaa  Komlia,  m  is  iiiAA  in  th« 
nanatlTe  of  the  lattei's  Inrth. 

The  myth  of  the  birth  of  Enmftra  Is  wiondy 
related  (MahSbh&rtUa,  iiL  SSSfil,  ix.  44  f.,  xiiL 
84C  ;  Samibyama,  L  86f.),  Us  fraier  being  nven 
both  as  Siva  and  as  Agtd,  his  mother  as  nmi« 
Gangft,  and  quite  a  nomber  of  minor  deltiee. 
These  rival  claims  to  his  paientue  had  to  be 
settled,  and  tids  was  aflfoeted  1^  t£e  assomption 
of  a  sort  of  joint  parentage,  and  by  making  some  of 
the  female  dutiee  his  nurses  or  adoptive  mothers. 

Hm  Bust  gMunJIj  Mloptad  wxxnDfe  trf  Kmuin*!  falrtb  Is  m 
fallows :  Hm  gods  w«rt  ftttmid  that  tram  tba  Mntanos  of  Bra 
■od Pkmtl ft  Muff  would  ba prodtuMd  whom  thvmrid  would 
b*  niutbls  to  bear,  sad  ttewora  Uwy  ontrMMl  8tn  not  to 
dlMbirgo  hli  TiM  SMd.  Howmr,  {Mrt  of  »  hftd  alnsdr 
ooBU  forth,  BDd  tfak  was  tftku  by  sad  thrawn  Into 
tbe  GaAci.  Bnt  tba  Uttw  oonld  not  ntaiii  it,  ud  tbraw  it  od 
tba  alopo  of  the  Htanftb^  Into  •  tbiokat  of  reads  (ianinioa)^ 
There  it  wu  traoatonned  into  a  fine  boy,  who  was  toaitd 
br  Um  rfz  Kittlkia  (the  FUadMl  As  eaoh  of  them  deaired 
Urn  to  be  bar  own  son,  be  aMomed  alz  fame,  and  soeked  tbelr 
breast!  almultaneooaljr.  Henoe  be  ia  oaUed  KirttUura  and 
aa^mwikha.  Qa  point  of  taot,  tba  name  KIrttfkaya  saama 
to  be  dailvad  from  UrttOca.  tba  flnt  month  of  autumn, 
wh«B,  OD  tba  neamtioa  of  tna  nxmaooB,  tiie  toada  became 
pnattoalkla^  sad  Unga  were  wont  to  set  out  on  war  azpadittona.  ] 
AooocdiBf  to  another  venion,  the  KrttOEia  were  tonnariy  the 
whw  of  the  aaran  Ms  (for  the  Indians  knew  that  ttwra 
was  sssvsnth  star  la  toe  PMadea,  though  ther  nsuaUr  ooootad 
botaizX  AgiiiMIlBkmwlthtbswivaa<4tbaafia,and8rfthi, 
hla  own  win,  baoondng  »wata  of  H,  asrotnad  Um  form  of  tme 
of  tbeaa  ladlea,  approaobed  Agnl,  and  ocAaUtad  with  him ; 
aba  than  brought  ignl's  aemen  to  a  goUn  lake,  and  thraw 
It  thaiein.  lUa  iba  repeaMd  ftva  tlmM,  tor  ahe  waa  nnabla 
to  aaaame  the  form  of  AmndhatL  tba  faithful  wlfa  of  Vaslf^ 
Ihe  remaining  six  Bata  tomxik.  ihilr  wlras,  who  ware  tna» 
fened  to  the  akrju  WKrttlkia. 

Ibe  feats  of  Kumira  which  ata  moat  gaaaraQv  known  are 
tbs  kUUnf  ot  flta  Aaura  TIraka,  aad  tba  apUtthig  of  Monnt 
Knafiobs In  the  Hhnilara.  Whan  Ttrafca  bad  nnqoisbed  the 
gods  and  was  oppiasiliig  ttiam,  thar  askad  mbmft  tor  a 
iMder,  and  w«n  told^Um  that  on^trmn  the  aaad  otUTa 
vookl  be  prodooed  the  tnton  omqueror  of  the  migfatr  Aran. 
Ara,  bowarar,  waa  atOl  an  «ndiorlt«,  pnotlslng  aerera  aua- 
teritaea  la  the  HkoUaTS.  Elma,  the  god  ot  love,  was  now 
sailed  open  to  canas  Blvato  fsD  In  lore  with  Umft  (or  Pfaratil, 
the  baaattfol  dsoi^tar  of  BimUaTa.  Be  suooeeded  In  Ui 
andartaUng,  bat  was  raduoad  to  ashea  hj  the  fire  isaolng  from 
tba  070  OB  tbs  torduad  of  ftra,  irtto  was  in  great  wrath 
iriwn  be  baosms  swsrs  that  Kima  bad  dand  to  Asturtt 
hin  la  Mil  asostto  ssMaiiaL  tba  WM^  howsnr,  wea  1^  ttw 


giacas  and  merits  of  Ptrrafi,  and  fhiallr  married  her.  Theae 
Inaldeata  form  the  snbjeot  ot  Kilidiaa'a  funoui  poem,  £u- 
tndroMmMavii.  "Om  reat  of  the  ator;,  teUiog  how  Kumim 
waa  boni,  baa  bssn  oItso  ebon.  Tba  new-bvn  Koniis  was 
InatoUed  gananl  of  tts  gods,  snmsd  in  bstUs  with  Xteaka.  sad 
killed  him. 

On  another  ooossIob.  the  Dal^  Bkga,  toa  of  Ball,  attacked 
the  gods  ttom  the  nwuntaln  Ktantlcha,  but  he  took  aheltcr 
fn  KM  mountab  when  Kumira  aaaailed  him.  Tbe  latter 
pierced  the  mountain  with  hla  JareHn,  epiit  it  in  twain,  and 
killed  tbe  demon.  Ibaa  an  opening  was  effected  for  the  geesa 
and  other  Urda  on  their  paaaaM  to  tbe  north.  Tbe  nun* 
inoidaot  la  *arioaal;  sUted  67  diflerent  aothoiltlea  (aee  WUaon. 
Firnn  iSirdtM,  18(l&,  IL  IIB  note). 

Tbe  wife  of  RnmAra  la  DenMol,  a  danghter  of  BnJimft. 
Har  deaira  to  get  a  bnsband  aupetiormstrenKth  to  tbe  reat  ot 
the  goda  wa%  aooordiog  to  mm  aooount  (JtfaAdMdrota,  lit 
tux  the  original  oaoaa  of  the  birth  of  the  wargod.  Komkm 
tides  on  tba  paaoocfe,  the  acm  of  Sopaipa. 

The  strange  myth  about  the  birth  of  Knmftra 
appears  to  be  best  interpreted  on  the  aasnmption 
that  in  different  parts  of  India  there  were  several 
popular  godlings  of  the  war-god  type,  and  that 
these  have  been  oombined  into  the  one  Eumftra, 
the  war-god  oommon  to  all  Indians.  But  tUs 
process  u  amalgamation  has  left  txaces^  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  elsewhere  then  in  the  strange 
myths  related  above.  Fot  there  are  three  variants 
or  alter-^oB  of  Kum&ra,  viz.  Fi^dMo,  SSJehot 
and  .yot^omsya.  The  first  of  these  is  known  to 
have  reoeivea  popular  worship  (Fatafijali,  ad 
PAnHM,  V.  8.  99);  he  oriranated  from  «  wound 
which  Indra  inflicted  upon  Kumftra,  the  new-bran. 
From  the  same  woona  issued  a  great  number  of 
humOrat,  and  humaria,  goblins,  who  spirit  away 
little  children  {Mahabh&nsta.  iii.  228,  where  two 
more  brothers,  Sisn  and  the  goat-faoed  Bha* 
draiftkha,  seem  to  be  assigned  to  Kumftra).  The 
war-god  lias  a  great  retinue  of  monstrous  fbUowen, 
male  and  fenal^  whcMn  long  lists  are  given 
inJraAdMdnita,iz.  461  He  was  probably  in  the 
beginning  oonoeived  as  the  representative  of  a 
whole  oIms  of  unoanny  spirits  somehow  connected 
with  fire,  and  was  aitowards  promoted  to  the 
position  of  a  war-god,  e^ual  in  rank  with  tiie 
ancient  gods.  His  worship  seons  <moe  to  have 
been  faiify  general ;  at  present  he  is  wofshippad 
chiefly  in  the  south,  wnne  be  is  known  nnioer 
the  name  of  Subrahma^ya. 

Another  son  of  Siva,  or  rather  of  Ptrvatl,  Is 
Ga^^efa.  Originally  he  seems  to  have  been  oon- 
oeived as  the  'remover  of  obetaoles,*  as  his  names 
Ftfulyaiba  and  Vighneia  indicate.  As  such  he 
is  flgorad  with  so  elephantine  head  t  he  carries 
in  one  of  Us  hands  [parhipa^i)  sa  axe,  or  one 
of  his  tusks,  which  has  been  broken  off;  he  rides 
on,  OT  is  attended  by,  the  rat,  the  animal  which 
finds  its  way  to  every  place.  As  'remover  of 
obstacles,'  he  is  invokedT^at  the  b^inning  of  all 
books,  and  thus  in  a  secondary  way  he  became 
the  god  of  learning,  especiaUy  of  pandite  and 
elerlu.  He  is  the  latest  of  all  Br&hmanioal  gods, 
fOT  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  BUmdya^  Mad 
some  of  tile  older  PwUnat;  and  he  was  abscont 
from  tiie  original  Mahdbhdrata.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Yftjflavalkya,  L  270, 289, 293,  as  a  demon 
taking  possessioa  of  men,  and  thus  hindering 
their  success,  but  furthering  them  when  propiti- 
ated. The  name  Oa^sia  or  (?atM!b2A»pa  designates 
him  as  the  leader  of  tiie  Gaoas,  or  followers 
in  the  retinue  of  Siva.  Yet  he  is  not,  as  a  ral& 
represented  as  leading  the  Ga^at  wluMe  actual 
leader  ia  N'andi  Bat  there  is  a  daas  of  demons, 
Yin&yakas  (see  Petersburg  Diet.,  «.«.),  who  pro- 
bably were  represented  the  new  god  Gane^ 
It  deserves  to  be  noted  in  this  oounexum,  that,  in 
the  Big  Veda  (n.  xxilL  1),  Brhaspati  is  addressed 
as  ganOnOih  ganapaH ;  and  Bniaspati,  iriio  is 
identified  with  Vftohaspati,  is  something  like  a 
Vedic  oounterpart  of  Ganeto  as  a  god  of  learning. 

aaoels  Is  tba  aon  ol  6tn  and  PSmtt,  or  fstttar  «(  tts  lattsr, 
lor  hs  wsB  pradnoad  ftamllM  angnents  with  irtdA  Iks  godilMS 
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bftd  HDolntad  barMlL  With  the  water  of  her  b»th  ther  wer» 
ooDTeyad  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ouigea,  ud  were  Uier« 
imUbtd  b;  UUlni,  a  g^oddeai  with  the  head  of  mi  eleiduuiL 
She  Avt  tdith  to  &  boy  wbo  h&d  tonr  una  and  flro  beads  o(  an 
elephant.  oboM  him  for  her  aon,  but  Slv»  dMiared 

him  to  bt  the  aon  of  P&mtL  He  reduood  hie  five  heads  to  one. 
•odcDthioDedUmoD  Afijanagiri  aathe  '  remover  of  obataolea.* 
Tbew  detail!  are  flven  in  the  18th  canto  of  the  BaraehariUt 
by  Jayadratha,  a  native  of  Kaabmir,  in  the  istb  cent,  who 
prof  MM*  to  bare  oompoeed  hla  work  from  older  aouroea.  In 
the  Brahma  Vaivarta  PvrAva,  the  tUrd  book  of  irtdoh 
oontaina  an  aooount  of  OapoM,  It  ie  narrated  that  Oageia'a 
head  fell  off  when  nrrati  in  the  pride  of  her  heart  Invitod 
tlM  idanet  Satnm  to  look  at  her  baby,  and  that  Vina  after- 
waroB  aubrtibited  for  It  the  head  ol  an  elephant.  Qavete  li 
flgurod  with  one  tnak  only  (dMianUty.  The  loaa  o(  tb«  other  ii 
witoudy  aoooanted  lor.  It  waa  ont  off,  acoording  (o  the 
SUmOtavadha,  L  0(K  by  B&vaoa ;  according  to  the  Brahma 
Vaivarta  J>ur«9a,  ili.  40,  by  Paradur&ma  ;  and  be  loet  It, 
Mxxwdlni'  to  the  BaneSarita,  xriii.  23,  tbroagb  a  bet  with 
Knnikia  aa  to  wbo  ehould  go  moat  qukily  round  the  earth. 
Besldca  the  partloolan  ol  hii  figure  mentionM  already,  he  haa  an 
•xoeodtwly  big  belly.  In  bii  foor  handa  bs  oarriai,  aooordtng 
to  J^radiatha,  «  ttuk,  a  roeary,  an  ax*,  and  a  awoetmeat; 
In  some  [riotorea  be  oaniea  a  manosoript  in  one  hand, 

Knbera  or  Vaiirava^a,  the  'lord  of  treMures* 
{vitteia),  'king  of  the  Yak^as,'  and  'regent  of 
the  aortii,*  is  alnady  mentioned  in  the  Atharra 
Veda  as  ohief  of  the  *  good  people '  {puf^yajana),  or 

*  other  people '  {Uarajana),  and  as  concerned  vith 
'ooQcealment*  (throagh  hidden  treasoreB).* 

In  the  StUapatha  BrfthmarjM^  and  in  later  Vedio 
texts  he  is  mentioned  as  king  of  the  Sak^, 
and  in  the  Taittinya  Jra^yei&a,  L  316»  as  lord 
of  wishes  and  as  possessor  of  a  won^texf  ul  car 
(apparently  the  later  Pn^paka). 

m  later  mythology  he  is  the  king  of  the  Yak^ 
as  well  as  ol  the  Kmnaias  and  GohTakss,  while 
the  mkgasas  are  the  subjects  of  his  nalf-tm>ther, 
R&vaniL.  According  to  the  Udmdyana  (vii.  3  S. ), 
he  is  the  son  of  Viiravas,  and  grandson  of  Pnla- 
Btya,  Fnjftpati's  stm. 

VUravaa  bad  two  whm  DaTanndnL  daughter  of  Bharadrftja, 
«ndKalkad,dao|4iterotBaniiU.  By  the  former  be  bad  one  eon, 
Knban :  br  ttia  utter  Bftnaa,  Knmbhakaroa,  TIbhi(ai>a,  ana 
BtoMHiiikWLt  TUnmaBavsKoberatorhiarendenoethetown 
LaAkk,  bvOt  by 'nirakannan  on  Mount  TrIkiiU  Id  tba  aouthero 
ooeao.  But  Eira^a  expelled  him  from  LaflkL  and  made  It  his 
own  QudtaL  Kubera  tben,  by  the  adrioe  of  VUraTas,  took  up 
bla  randeooa  on  Mount  KtUlea,  and  beoanw  the  regent  ot  the 
north.  But  taia  oonnaadon  witb  the  south,  to  irtddi  the  above 
legend  relera,  was  perbapa  •omated  nr  tb*  nanM  of  tb« 
southernmost  river  of  India,  the  KAven;  (or  KAvraka  or 
KMaraia  oooon  already  In  tti*  Atharra  Veda  aa  a  patronymlo 
derived  from  Snbeta.  In  snioort  of  this  oonjeoture  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  nama  of  the  town  Trichlnopoly  la  popularly 
explained  aa  TVttfratoaUf,  aooordhig  to  Laawm  (/nd.  AUtr- 
ftimsfcimds.  UTS,  L        ■  town  o(  ^betas' lor  aVMrw 

•  name  of  Kabam. 

Knbera's  town  is  AliJOL  his  park  Cbaitraratha ; 
he  has  nine  treasures  (nMmt).  He  rides  on  a  man 
[naravHAana) ;  this  cnrioos  item  seems  to  indicate 
some  near  relation  to  men,  and  Uie  same  is  aoggeeted 
by  his  ffldthet  or  name  NrdAarman,  which  probably 
r^m  to  his  onalitT  as  bestower  of  riches  thida). 
Wm  son  Is  Nalakflbara^  whose  wife  BamUbA  was 
taTish«dfajBftTa9a(£ilntdya9a|TiLa6).  Kubera» 
as  we  have  seen,  was  believed  from  very  early  times 
to  preside  over  the  guardians  of  treasures,  who,  it 
wonld  seem,  were  originally  oalled  rakfot,  and 
later — to  distinguish  them  from  the  devilish  rakfos, 
the  disturbers  of  eaorifioes— had  been  named  yaJ^tu. 
As  ohief  of  the  Yaksas,  he  was  santlanted,  as  far 
as  popular  worship  is  oonoezned,  by  Ma^ibhadra, 
who  is  already  mentioned  in  the  R&mdyaiya  (viL  16), 
bat  who  ocouis  chiefly  in  popular  tales. 

A  god  who  is  very  ^eqaenuy  referred  to  in  classi- 
cal Sanskrit  literature  is  the  god  of  love,  Kima 
(Manmatha,  Madana,  Kandarpa,  Smara,  Anahga, 
ete.).  Originally  Kftma  is  'deiirs,  — not  of  sexual 
mjoymoit  only,  bat  of  good  things  in  general, — 
and  as  a  pers<mifioation  of  desire  he  is  invoked  in 
Atharra  Veda  ix.  2 ;  bnt  in  another  hymn  of  the 
same  Veda  (iii.  25)  he  is  already  conceived  aa  the 

*  AmNf^OfW  In  olaadoal  Sanskrit  Is  synonymous  witb  VtUfa 
and  nttiass  (Hemaohandia'S^MUAdnafofo,  18?  and  IH). 
t  ThB  |mMlop  Is  Statad  somewhat  WNnuOj  in  JTsU- 


cod  of  sexual  love,  in  which  function  cmly  he  is 
known  to  later  mythology.  His  parentage  ia 
variously  stated,  but  usually  he  is  regarded  as  the 
son  of  Dnarma  and  Lak$mL  His  wi^  ia  Kati,  the 
impersonation  of  sexual  enjoyment ;  his  friend  and 
oompanion,  Madho,  the  first  month  of  spring.  Two 
sons  of  Kftma  are  oocamonBlly  mentionedi  Hai^a 
and  Ya^aa. 

The  ideas  entertained  about  Kftma  may  be 
gathered  from  his  emblems  and  attributes.  He 
carries  a  bow  formed  of  flowers  {pufpachdpa) ;  the 
string  of  this  bow  oonsists  of  bees,  and  the  arrows 
of  flowers  [immmaiara).  There  are  five  such 
arrows  (^^AoM^a),  allegorieally  representing  the 
infatuatinK  powers  of  love  (^ofctfia,  mohana,  etc.). 
He  has  on  ois  banner  the  dolphin  or  a  fish,  denot- 
ing procreative  power  {maJcara  or  mattya-lceiu) ; 
or  he  carries  a  flower  in  his  hand  (pu^jMietana). 
He  is  often  spoken  of  as  dtmabhH  or  cAt^^^nmon, 
'bom  of  the  nundJ*  and  was  therefore  called 
anan^a, '  bodiless.'  This  latter  quality  is  aooonnted 
for  by  a  well-known  myth  mentioned  above  in 
connexion  with  the  birth  of  Uie  war-god. 

Bin  reduoad  K&ma  to  asbea ;  he  will  get  a  new  body^woord- 
Ing  to  KumdroMmbhava,  i,  42,  at  the  wedding  o<  Siva  and 
P&rvaH  But,  aooordlng  to  toe  BariMMa  (1KSS  n.).  KSma  was 
ro-bom  as  Pradynmna,  Krna's  son.  The  baby  had  bean  stolen 
by  Sambara,  wboae  wife  MHivata  broujrtit  him  up.  Hie  latter, 
however,  was  Rati,  who  bad  assomad  the  form  of  MSyavati  in 
order  to  deceive  the  Ason,  and  thus  to  oanse  his  deabraction 
by  Pradyumna  (ib.  M76  fl.).  Apparently  Fradyumna  ia  bat  a 
variant  ol  Kima,  or,  to  be  more  aoourata,  a  god  of  lore  popular 
in  tboaa  tracts  of  India  wfaera  the  wocahto  of  Kffpa  pccrailcd. 
Kima  bas  also  bean  ktantttid  with  Miva,  file  temtw  and  dartt 
ol  Buddhist  l^end:  taMMM,in  later  Ssaakitt,  Mfam  baoomea  a 
l^nonym  of  Kbna. 

Some  of  the  goddesses  of  Brfthmanical  m^tholo^ 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  goda  whose  oonsorta  ther  are :  Sv&h&,  wife  of 
Agm,  Saohl,  wife  of  Indra,  &ifijfi&,  wife  of  SOrya. 
The  most  important  goddess,  PftrvatI,  will  be 
considered  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Budra. 
'-wktTT'^  or  Sff  is  tiie  consort  of  Vi^nn :  but  she 
aeems  originally  to  hare  been  an  independent 
deity  impersonating  beaaliy  and  wealth.  She  rose 
from  the  ooean  when  tiie  gods  and  demons  ohnmed 
it  for  the  jnxKlaetiMi  of  amfto,  and  then  she  was 
made  over  to  Vif^n.  Bnt  we  meet  also  with 
different  statements :  she  is  the  danghter  of  Bh^ 
and  KhyftU^  or  haa  been  produced  from  the  lotus 
which  grew  oat  of  Tiwa**  forehead ;  ahe  is  the 
wife  of  Pnjtaati,  or  of  DattAtreya,  or  of  the 
■on-Sod,  <v  01  IwHma  to  whom  she  bore  a  son 
EAna.  As  the  goddess  ^beaut7,  she  is  intimately 
connected  with  uie  lotus,  the  most  beautifnl  flower 
of  India ;  she  is  called  after  it  Padni4  or  Kamali ; 
ahe  la  enthroned  on  a  lotua,  and  holds  one  in  her 
hand.  As  Fortana,  ahe  is  the  fickle  goddeai,  who 
ataya  nowhere  Itmg ;  aee(»ding  to  MaMMaratOp 
xiL  226,  228,  ahe  lived  onee  with  the  Diaavaa* 
tiien  with  ^e  gods,  and  with  bkdn.  Tma  an 
abstraction  Sri  seems  to  have  become  a  d^ty,  jast 
as  occasionally  abstract  noons  are  used  as  names 
of  gods  or  goddesses  representing  the  abebmefr  idea 
in  quration,  e.g.  Hrl,  Dhiti,  Kirti,  etc 

TheoriginofSaraavattwasditferent.  Fmnlidiig 
a  river-goddees  in  the  Big  Veda  she  beeame  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and  as  such  she 
IS  most  fieqnently  invoked  by  the  poets  of  olassiaal 
Sandoit  llteratiue.  She  has  been  idoitified  with 
Vfioh, '  speeoh,' and  as  snob  she  is  the  wif  eof  Biahmft ; 
die  is  nirther  identified  with  BldratjL  a  sepa* 
rate  goddess  invoked  in  Vedio  hymns.  She  is  also 
called  SXradi,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Kashmir 
regard  ,aa  the  guardian  of  their  ooontry.  hence 
called  Sftradbnandala  (Stdn,  Kathm^a't  Chromtis 
of  KaSpur,  iL  p.  286).  Poets  speak  of  the  hoetili^ 
of  Lak^ml  to  SarasvatI ;  for  wealth  and  learning 
seldom  go  together. 

The  piineipal  river-goddess  of  India  is  the 
GaAsI,  who  has  lent  her  saaetity,  aa  it  wer^  to 
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many  Hnaller  liTen  whioh  m  fMei  to  be 
mizmealoasljr  connected  or  identical  with  her.  The 
Gangft  SowB  in  heaven  as  Viyadgahgft  or  M and&kini 
(the  milky  way),  on  earth  as  the  most  ascred  river, 
and  in  the  lower  wwld  as  the  P&t&lagnngft ;  she  ia 
Uierefore  oalled  TripathoffOt  'going  Id  tibe  three 
worlds.* 

King  BbmginlOii^Vmgrmt^midmMotaaipx^iadaoaA  Ow 
oalwaal  Qanst  to  oome  down  from  brnna  to  euth  ud  from 
tbt  aulh  to  the  lower  rerioni,  fn  ordor  to  muUj  th«  Hhw  of 
ttw  90,000  aoni  of  Sfte»n  Durnt  by  KtqiiU ;  twnoe  ah*  !■  oalled 
BkagfrttUd.  Bin  ouight  the  river  up  in  hla  nuttod  bait  In 
order  to  cbeok  Uie  fmpetui  ot  her  UL  The  rlrer  tben  entered 
ttbaa"*  metVitial  etuuosore  tnd  waa  drank  op  by  bim ;  but  «t 
lest  be  dlechuged  ber  bom  bie  mr,  wberetore  itae  ia  renrdod 
MUedftO^terMidoftUed/dAfwivl.  Hmm  legend*  «ra  told  at 
length  in  the  JUm^^om,  L  88-U :  uother  aooonnt  of  ber 
dMcentlagivanlntbe«dt*a9^(|wiNirfes,o^  Owbgib 
alao  mid  to  oome  forth  Irom  tba  toe  of  vUnn,  In  the  JfoAd- 
ftMkBto a M ft.) ih*  la  tiM  flrrt irife ot  KlngSutaiia Mtd th« 
noflwr  of  Btu)n».  It  baa  been  akld  ftbove  tbnt  Kumin  b 
cmaidered  to  ba  her  eon.  Urtbtdogloallr  ahe  ia  tba  eldeat 
daughter  of  UlmU^a  and  UenJL 

In  oonclnsion,  it  may  be  added  that  there  are 
several  other  sacred  rivers  or  river-goddeasea ;  e.ff. 
Yamuna  (Kalindi)  is  the  daughter  of  SOrya,  and 
•o  is  the  Tapatl  (a  younger  sister  of  the  goddess 
Bftvitrl):  Narmadft  (Bevft)  is  a  dan^ter  of  the 
moon. 

TheentfmtMof  the  gods  are  the  Asoras,  Daityas, 
and  DSnavas.  In  the  Big  Veda,  Atura  is  an 
epithet  of  Vanina  and  other  gods,  which  has  been 
rendered  'mysterious  being.'  But  in  later  times 
antra  denotes  the  «aemies  of  the  ^odt  (tura),  and 
the  word  is  derived  from  aura  with  a  prinitive, 
while  in  -ptAat  ctf  fact  the  word  tvra  is  artificial,  and 
has  been  abstraeted  from  antra.  The  Asuzas  are 
the  elder  brothers  of  the  gods,  both  being  sons  of 
PrajftpatL  They  oontinnuly  waged  war  with  the 
gods,  and  frequently  got  the  oetter  of  them ;  some 
of  tihem  even  aoquind  the  soverwgnty  over  the 
whde  woild,  till  at  last  they  were  dain  Iry  Indra, 
Yifna  (henoe  called  DaityOri),  or  some  outw  god. 
They  dwell  in  ih»  nether  world,  in  magnificent 
palaces.  As  enemies  of  the  gods,  they  are  regarded 
as  wicked  demons ;  but,  as  mere  rivaiB  of  the  gods, 
tb^  are  not  neocNKarily  bad.  So  they  have  far 
tima  teaeher  and  qdritoal  gnide  a  great  saint, 
Snkra,  the  son  of  Blqvu,  who  nas  bem  mentioned 
above  in  connexion  with  his  antagonist  Brhaspati, 
the  teacher  of  the  gods.  The  Asuras  occasionally 
appear  in  a  better  light  in  epic  stories,  and  still  more 
frequently  in  popular  tales.  In  popolar  belief  they 
seem  to  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  aimjply  as  aaper- 
human  beings,  very  much  like  the  Vidyfidharas ; 
e.g.  there  is  a  small  romantio  epic  in  the  Kathd- 
tanlsdgara  (eighth  book),  in  which  they  side  with 
tiie  hero  of  Uie  story.  In  classical  mythology  there 
is  no  difference  between  Asoras,  Daityas,  and 
Danavas,  and  these  words  are  usually  synonyms ; 
but  originallT  the  Daityas  and  Dftnavas  are  sub- 
divisiona  of  tne  Asoras,  the  former  being  the  sons 
of  Dili,  the  latter  of  DanO. 

(J?)  Wemostuowspeakof  M0(^ar«fUpvioup«(^ 
(MfiM  hting$  who  rank  betov  fAe  qodt.  Some  of 
them  are,  on  the  whole,  not  unfriendly  to  men, 
others  are  deddedly  wicked,  demons  or  devils.  We 
shall  treat  first  of  the  former.  The  most  popnlar 
olaraseematofaave  been  the  Nlga*  (Sarpas,  Ura^), 
drwions  or  snake-gods:  and  snake- warsnip  prevailed 
in  &dia  fn»n  the  b^inning  of  the  elasuoal  period 
dowttwaids.  Ni^bb  are  wnred  tm  numCerlesB 
sonlptoree  all  over  India,  and  in  popnlar  tales  they 
and  their  beautiful  daughters  play  an  important 
part.  They  are,  however,  almost  absent  from 
Vedie  literature.  In  epic  and  olaastcal  literatnre 
they  are  said  to  dwell  in  Pfttftia,  the  nether  world, 
which  is  imagined  to  be  full  of  nuurvels ;  there  is 
sltoated  tiieir  city  BbogavatL  At  tlw  beginning 
of  the  JfoAdAAdrota  we  have  what  may  be  called 
m  snake-epos,  which  relates  the  destruction  of  the 


snakes  tlmragh  the  sacrifice  of  Janamejaya  ,- 

£1  are  introduced  Airftvata,  Yftsuki,  Tak^aka, 
and  others  weU  known  in  Sanskrit  Uteratore. 
(Ananta)  has  been  promoted  to  a  higher  rank ; 
he  is  represented  as  supporting  the  earth  on  his 
expanded  hooda,  and  he  nas  become  a  servant  of 
Vi^n,  who  rests  on  1dm  while  sleeping  on  the 
ocean.  Baladeva,  the  brother  of  Kr^na.  is  believed 
to  be  an  incamanon  of  Se$a.  The  snakes  are  (he 
sons  of  KadrQ,  or  of  SnrasL  one  of  the  divine 
mothers.  It  has  been  related  above  (under  '  son- 
god')  that  Ge^da  is  their  enemy  and  devoors 
them,  whence  it  has  been  oonciaded  that  the 
N&gas  represent  darkness  which  ia  dispelled  by 
the  sun.  Bat  there  is  another  aspect  of  tne  Nfi^ 
which  was  more  important  for  the  imagination 
of  the  people ;  they  were  probably  regarded  as 
ffoarding  or  possessing  treasures,  and  assuming 
the  shape  of  snakes.  The  Nftgaa  were  held  in  awe 
and  reverence^  bnt  they  were  not  regarded  as 
demons. 

Older  than  the  Nftgaa  are  the  Gandharvas. 
They  are  already  known  in  the  Rig  Veda,  where, 
however,  usually  bat  one  Gandharva  is  mentioned. 
They  are  a  class  of  superhuman  beings  fond  <d 
women,  and  possessing  a  mysteriona  power  over 
them.  In  the  Mah&bMrata  they  frequently  ap- 
pear very  much  like  the  Yak^as,  and  their  king 
Ang&rapama  or  Ctutraratha  is  a  friend  of  Kubera 
(whose  park  is  called  ChtUtrarttiha),  But  usually 
they  are  lepresanted  as  divine  muudans  and  as 
livii^  in  Indra's  heavoi ;  from  them  th»  Sanskrit 
name  for  *  mosio,'  gdndharva,  is  derived.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  fata  morgana  ia  called 
'  town  of  the  Gandharvas^  {gandJutrvanagara). 

The  mistreaaes  of  the  Gandharvas  are  the  Ap- 
■arases,  heavenly  nymphs  of  wonderful  beauty. 
They  too  belong  to  the  court  of  Indra,  and  they 
are  employed  by  him  to  seduce  saints  when  they 
become  a  danger  to  his  sovereignty  through  their 
severe  penance.  The  efieot  <n  uieir  socoeasfol 
interference  is  usnally  the  birth  of  some  great 
man  or  woman ;  6.g.  Menakft  seduced  Vi^vftmitra 
and  became  mower  of  Sakuntalft.  In  other  stories 
some  Apsaraa  incurs  die  dlqdeamTe  of  some  god, 
and  by  Ibis  enise  Is  bom  on,  or  banished  to,  the 
earth,  where  she  marries  some  ^oat  man.  Thus 
Urva^I  became  the  wife  of  king  FurOravas ;  their 
adventures  form  the  story  of  Kftlidftsa's  play  Vik- 
ramorvoH.  The  most  famous  Apsaraaes  are  Tilot- 
tamft,  Rambha.  Urva^,  Ghrtaohl,  Henaka,  and 
others,  but  there  are  millions  of  them,  and  they  are 
held  out  as  a  reward  to  warriors  who  fall  in  bwitle. 

The  YakMtf,  as  a  class  of  superhuman  beings 
are  of  post-Vedio  orinn,  though  the  word  yafyt 
as  a  neuter  occurs  In  the  Big  Veda  (on  its 
meaning  see  Vedische  Studim,  liL  ISHtt.).  As 
yakfan  means  '  msgioal  power,*  yak»A  probably 
means  etymoI<M;ioally  '  bemg  possessea  ot  magical 
power' ;  and  this  was  without  doabt  the  meaning 
of  the  feminine  yakmi.  The  original  conception 
of  the  Yak^  would  therefore  be  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  later  VidySdharas— a  word  which 
etymotogically  and  actually  means  'possessing 
spells  or  witchcraft.*  The  Yaksaa  are  brooght 
into  dose  connexion  with  the  KakBasae,  as  stated 
above  under  'Kubera,'  thdogh  the  Yak^  are 
generally  not  unfriendly  to  men,  and  the  R&k^asas 
are.  (Still  there  are  instances  of  wicked  Yak^as 
and  of  kind  Rak^aaas.)  Both  Yak^  and  Kak^sas 
are  also  caHed pui^yaj'ana — a  name  of  the  aubiects 
of  Eobera  in  the  Atharva  Veda.  It  has  oeen 
assumed  above  that  there  were  originally  two  sorts 
of  Rak^ ;  the  one,  guardians  of  treasures,  were 
identified  with  the  Yutfas,  and  the  other  are  the 
welMcnown  disturbers  of  sacrifice  usually  called 
Rak^asas ;  thus  the  apparent  oonfurion  oetween 
Yakfaa  and  Rak^asas  would  become  intelli^bla 
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Very  mndi  like  the  Yakfas  are  the  Gohyaku. 
They  too  are  followers  of  Kubera ;  they  guard 
treasure*  and  live  in  moontain  cavee.  Mythical 
beings  of  similar  oharaoter  are  the  Kinnanis, 
divine  Bolsters,  who  have  a  human  body  and  the 
head  of  agorae,  while  the  Kimpamfas  have  the 
body  of  a  horae  and  a  hnman  head.  Both  Kin- 
naraa  and  Kimpnnuae  are  foUowera  of  Enbera, 
and  they  are  frequently  identified  with  one  another. 
The  Kinnaraa  are  oocamcmally  oonfonnded  with 
the  Gandharvas. 

Other  olassee  of  mythical  beings  who  are  fre- 
quently mentioned,  but  not  described  in  detail, 
are  the  ChSra9Ji&  divine  Mnegyriste ;  the  Std- 
dhas,  beneficent  ghosts ;  ana  theSXdhyai. 

The  Vidyldbaras  deserve  a  fuller  notice.  In 
the  older  popular  tales,  especially  in  P&li  litera- 
tore,  the  Vak^as  are  tiie  principal  snperhoman 
beings :  in  the  younger  popnlar  fiteratnre  (repre- 
sented by  ^e  JBrhcUmthd)  they  are  supt^anted  by 
the  Vidyftdharast  the  most  human-like  of  all  lo- 
feiior  divine  beings.  Tbey  live  under  kings  and 
emperors  {ehakramfHm)  m  thdr  own.  in  towns  <m 
the  northern  mountsins,  jnst  like  men,  with  whom 
they  have  much  interooniBe  and  even  intermany. 
Hen  can  also  be  reofdved  into  their  ooromnnity 
and  acquire  sovereignty  over  them.  They  possees 
snparhiunaa  powers,  especially  the  faculty  of 
moving  thiongh  the  air,  and  of  assnming  by  their 
vidjfOt  or  viteneialt,  any  shape  at  will  (whence 
they  are  also  called  Kheehara,  and  Kd$nar&pin). 
The  Vidyftdharas  seem  to  have  been  at  the  height 
of  popularity  during  the  earlv  oentnries  of  oar 
era ;  there  is  a  Prftloit  poem  VimalasOri,  the 
Padmackarita,  which  belongs  to  Uiat  time ;  in 
it  the  Bikfasaa,  the  Takfts.  the  Monkam,  ete.. 
of  the  JSOmOyma  are  deelued  to  be  oiflbrent 
tribes  of  Vidyfidharas. 

Among  the  malioioas  snpeAnman  beings  the 
RSkfasaa  are  the  most  prominent.  In  the  Big 
Veda  they  are  mentioned  in  the  neater  form 
rakfot  as  fiends  who  distorb  the  sacrifice  and 
injure  the  {uons.  They  are  possessed  oi  enormous 
power,  especially  at  night»  when  tiiey  prowl  about 
MUriHehara)  and  devoor  thdr  victims  {kravj/dda, 
mv^Kxpa)  i  they  are  of  hideous  appearance,  but 
are  able  to  assnme  different  sliapes.  The 
Veda  seems  to  distinguish  rakfot  ('  evil  spirits  *) 
and  yOivdhUnat  ('ghosts'),  but  in  later  language 
Yatudhdna  is  synonymoos  with  Bokfota.  G^in- 
ally  equal  in  nink  to  tiie  Yakfas,  the  Afikfasas 
have  beoome  more  oonspionons  ^an  in  ancient 
mythology,  apparenUy  through  the  influenoe  of 
epic  poetry.  Tor  in  the  Kdmayaiyi  B&vana,  the 
long  of  the  R&kfasas,  his  brothers,  etc.,  are  the 
powerful  enemies  of  Bftma;  thus  the  Bfik^asas 
were  invested  with  a  new  personality  which  they 
retained  in  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus.  In 
the  MahAbh&rata,  Bhima's  son  Ohatotkacha  is  a 
Bftk^asa  who  fi^ts  on  the  side  of  the  P&ndavas. 
He  and  Yibhl^ana,  the  virtoous  brother  of  lUvana, 
and  liis  successor  on  the  throne  of  Laiikft,  are 
instances  wliich  prove  that  the  Bftkfasas,  like 
the  Asuras,  were  not  alm^  looked  upon  with 
unmitigated  horror. 

Puiachas  are  not  unlike,  and  ooeadcmally  are 
oonfoanded  with,  theBitoasat;  they  aiehideous  and 
bloodthirsty  monsters  who  haunt  wild  and  desert 
places.  In  theBigYedathereis(mee(i.cxxziii6) 
mention  of  a  Pi6ftohi,  a  spirit  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  will  o'  the  wisp ;  the  Pi^has  as 
wicked  spirits  freqa«itiy  occur  from  the  Atharva 
Veda  downwards.  It  may  be  remarked  that  a  Pra* 
krit  dialect*  in  whieh  the  original  Bfhatfiathd  was 
written,  has  been  named  after  them  PaiAodil.* 

SiBta  is  the  most  general  tenn  Uxc  qurites; 

•HMhd,  'QnunmOk  der  Pnkrit  Spnehan.'  &IAP  L 
n  t ;  UoM^  Aari  Mr  Ohp<4«IM  at  MArAettoilU,  pp, 


thus  BhaiahhOfOf  the  *  l&ngua^  of  the  Bhfltas,*  is 
synonymous  with  Peui&tM.  But  frequently  th^ 
are  mentkined  as  a  separate  class,  in  juxtapositifHi 
with  other  classes  of  wicked  spirita.  Pretaa  are 
the  ^oste  of  the  deceased,  who  are  not  received 
among  the  manet.  They  play  a  more  important 
part  m  Buddhist  literature  than  in  the  Brfth- 
manical  Sanskrit  Uterature.  In  later  times,  es- 
pecially in  popular  works,  th^  seem  to  have  been 
supplanted  by  the  Vetftlaa,  wicked  goblins  who 
haunt  oemetOTiee  and  animate  dead  bodies ;  they 
belong  to  the  last  phase  of  the  development  tu 
demonoloOT,  inangurated  by  the  BfAobwAd,  in 
which  theVidyftdharas  are  uie  leading  figures. 

(C)  We  shall  now  speak  of  Aeroie  men.  l&Mt 
important  figuree  in  KrShmanioal  mythology  are 
the  famous  of  old,  the  traditional  aathors 
of  the  Yedic  hymns,  and  ancestral  founders  of 
the  Brfthmanical  gotra*  or  sentes.  These  holy 
m^,  sainte  or  sages,  were  looked  upon  as  possess- 
ing superhuman  powers  which  made  them  almost 
eqnali  and  in  some  oases  even  nperior,  to  the 
gods.  We  may  distinguish  tiuee  efasses  of  99i>  = 
OBoarytf,  Le.  &is  of  the  gods  or  living  among 
tiiMu,  A.g.  Narada ;  hrahanair^,  Le.  priestly 
9.g.  Vasiftba,  and  indeed  the  greatest  number  of 
them ;  and  rworfw,  te.  ^jos  of  royal  origin,  9.g. 
Yiivlmitra.  Bemee,  the  B^is  belong  to  «ufferent 
periods  I  some  lived  in  the  beginniiig  ^  tiie  world 
and  took  an  aotive  part  in  ereaaon,  as  Dakfa, 
Ka^y^ia,  Blailohi ;  others  belong  to  a  more  reomt 
period,  as  Mann.  Yyftsa,  Y&lmlki,  etc  An  ancient 
group  are  the  seven  ^tfis  (identified  with  tike  seven 
bright  stars  of  Ursa  major) ;  but  the  names  are 
difierentiy  given.  The  oldest  list  is:  Gantama, 
Bharadvftja,  TiMmitta,  Janwdagni,  Vasi?^ 
Ka^pa,  and  Atri.  A  eommon  one  Is :  Bhign, 
Aitgiras,  Viivftmitm,  Yasi^tha,  Ka/^pa,  Atri, 
ana  Agastya.  From  the  MaitdhhBtrata  we  set  a 
different  Iistt  Mariohi,  Atri,  Angiras,  PaLaha, 
Kratu,  Pulastya,  and  Yaa«(lia.  The  stories  and 
legends  of  whiw  the  i^^is  are  the  heroes,  or  in  which 
they  play  an  important  part,  are  varr  nnnNnn% 
especially  in  the  Epiea  and  the  iwdvai,  £ir 
outonmbering  the  myths  told  of  the  gods. 

The  idess  entertained  about  the  9fis  have 
changed  oonmderably  in  the  course  of  time  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  change  of  the  religious  ideal. 
Originally  they  owed  their  exalted  poaititm  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  believed  to  have  revealed  (he 
sacred  lore,  the  whole  of  Yedic  religion,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  oonoented  chieflT  with 
sacrifice.  But  in  the  ^do  period  tiie  sacrifice  was 
no  longer  tlw  religions  ideal ;  it  had  been  aapplant«d 
by  tcmoi  or  yog<iy  *  asceticism,*  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  at  large.  Therefore  the  oegan  to  be 
regarded  less  as  experts  in  the  saonficia]  art  then 
as  great  ascetics,  who  by  means  of  severe  austeri- 
ties and  deep  meditation  had  aoqnired  super- 
human power  and  such  sanctity  tiiw  their  nUer- 
anoes  were  infalliUe  and  their  curses  must  take 
effect.  In  popular  opinicm  tiiey  are  foffim  rather 
than  priests :  th^  are  saints  and  soroerers  at  the 
same  ume  j  hat,  of  oonn^  elsratod  to  the  U^Mst 
rank. 

3.  ThetiireeSnpreme  Gods— Kahmft/Vimn,  and 

Siva— occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  the  Hindu  pan- 
theon, h^Uy  exalted  above  the  rest  of  gods  and 
divine  beings.  A  detailed  desoripti<m  of  thou 
would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  article.  In  a 
sketch  of  Brfthmanical  mythology  only  the  eaases 
and  processes  by  which  tiiey  were  promoted  to  the 
hiiAest  rank  can  be  dealt  with. 

BrahmX,  tiie  creator  of  the  worid,  !•  the  Prajft- 
Mti,  Pitftmaha,  Hiranyagarbha  of  the  Yedas  and 
Srahmeui}as.  He  had  nis  origin  and  basis  in  specu- 
lation rather  than  in  popnlar  cult,  and  thweftne  he 
did  not  appeal,  in  spito  of  his  snUime  efaaraeter,  to 
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tiie  retigicnu  feelinn  of  the  maww.  Heaoe  the 
wmship  of  BnUunA  |iM  beoome  all  bat  extinct,  and 
tha  worshippen  of  Sivs  or  l^niii,  in  whatever  frarm 
they  adore  their  favourite  dei^,  form  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Hindus.  NotwithBtand- 
ing  tbam  sectarian  tendencies,  the  three  Snpreme 
Qoda  are  regarded,  in  principle,  as  of  equal  dignity 
and  ftnming  as  saofa  a  kind  of  triad*  which  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  TrimSrti  has  heen  acknowledged 
nnce  about  the  &th  cent.  A.D.  There  were  con- 
tradictory elements  already  in  the  conception  of 
the  Pr&j&pati  of  the  Brdhma^oi.  For  iometimeB 
he  ia  identified  with  the  mdvetM^  and  deaorihed  as 
the  aooroe  oat  of  which  creation  ercdved ;  Bcmie- 
timea  he  is  regarded  as  a  secondaiy  ddty  anhordi- 
natetoRralunan(Muii,op.a<.v.  S91E).  Theaame 
holds  good  with  the  Branmft  of  later  mythology : 
Brahm&  proceeded  from  Brahman,  the  Fint  Causa ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is,  in  a  vague  way, 
identified  with  it,  whence  he  is  called  tvofambMl 
('self-bom')  or  <ya  ('nnbom').  The  generally 
xoeeived  t^iiiioiLasgivenin  ManuL  comea  to 
thia:  Sv^ambhft  roae  from  primeval  darkness, 
coraated  tiie  waters,  and  deposited  in  them  a  seed ; 
this  became  a  golden  egg,  in  which  he  hiiw^lf  was 
bomasBrahmtorHira^yagarUia.  But,  according 
to  another  ojonion,  containM  already  in  the  famous 
FmrufeuOkta  of  the  Rig  Veda  (z.  90) ,  the  Purufa  was 
in  the  b^inning,  and  mm  him  the  world  originated. 
The  dei^  riang  from  tiiia  Pumfa  is  called  NdiH- 
ywM  (ks.  'descended  from  Nara,'  the  ^imeval 
mue>--a  name  which  is  also  cotinled  with  Pumsa 
in  the  StUajMiha  Brithmaifa,  Thus  Nirtyapais 
identified  with  BrahmA  (in  the  above  quoted  pass- 
age of  Manu).  Bnt  osual^  Nirftya^a  is  idennfied 
with  Vifno,  and  thereby  Brahmft's  elaim  to  para- 
mount snperiority  was  contested.  Then  waa  still 
another  cause  which  deteaoted  from  Bcahmft's 
significance  as  creator.  For  part  of  the  creation, 
notably  of  men,  gods,  and  divine  behira,  was 
transferred  to  secondary  Prajftpatia:  Dak^a, 
Slarlehi,  Atri,  and  other  Bfis  whose  progeny  is 
detailed  in  ooam<^;onie  njuu  and  legends  of  the 
Epioe  and  the  Purdiyu.  Thus  many  causes  were 
at  work  to  lediice  the  imjiortanoe  ud  dignity  of 
&«hmft  and  to  deprive  him  of  active  devotuoL 
The  reason  which  the  Hindus  allege  in  explanation 
of  this  fact  is  Brahmft's  inoest  with  his  daughter 
Yftoh  ('speech'),  by  which  the  creation  was  broiigfat 
abontk  atiii  uie  idea  of  creation  and  of  fate  is 
peraonified  in  Brahmt,  and  in  this  character  he  is 
universally  acknowledged  by  all  classical  writers 
down  to  modern  times. 

While  BraJunA-Prajftpati  retires  step  by  *tep 
from  the  superiority  over  all  gods  accorded  to  bim 
in  the  BrOhma^,  the  reverse  development  obtains 
in  the  case  of  Vi^n.  In  the  Rig  Veda  he  is  not 
one  of  the  prominent  gods;  there  he  is  chiefly 
extolled  for  the  three  steps  with  which  he  encom- 
passed the  nniverse.  But  it  should  be  remarked 
that  in  the  Rig  Veda  he  is  intimately  associated 
with  Indra  as  his  friend  and  companion,  while  in 
classical  mythology  he  is  s^led  Indra's  younger 
brother  (Indrdnuja).  As  this  kind  of  relationship 
is  little  in  keeping  with  Vifi;ta's  paramount  rank, 
it  must  be  XMaiaed  as  a  idio  of  the  [seMding 
tiariod,  nhm  uidra  waa  still  greatly  superior  to 
Vi«au  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  indicate 
a  dim  consciousness  of  the  foot  that  a  part  of 
Indra's  character  or  fonctions  had  been  transferred 
to  Vifpn.  For  Viniu  becomes  in  classical  myth- 
ology what  India  had  been  befiHre,  namely,  tiie 
al^rer  of  demons,  the  DaUjfib^  On  the  whtde, 
however,  Vifnu's  poeltioa  in  the  BrMmmftu  is  the 
same  as  before  i  he  is  regarded  as  the  equal  of  the 
other  gods,  not  yet  their  superior.  But  the 
BtitkmasfM  record  imlr  the  Tiewa  of  the  priests  j 
popular  opinion  may  have  dUbnd  from  theirs, 


althoDf^  ignored  by  them  as  not  worthy  of  notice 
(cf.  Muir,  op.  eit.  iv.  166  ff. ).  It  should,  however,  be 
obeecved  that  in  the  BrO^ma^foa  Vi^nn  is  repeatedly 
identified  with  the  sacrifice— an  honour  which  he 
shares  with  Praj&patL  He  seems  gradually  to 
have  nsnrped  some  portions  formerly  occupied  hy 
Prajftpati,  and  tiins  to  have  arrogated  to  himself 
the  superiority  which  Vedio  speoalation  had 
asaigned  to  Us  rival.  Thus  Mftr&yana  is,  oocord- 
ing  to  Manu,  identical  with  Brahmft,  but  afterwards 
Tiima  is  Nftr&ya^a.  In  the  Satapatha  BtUhma^ 
it  is  said  that,  'having  aasumed  the  form  of  a 
tortoise,  Pmj&pati  created  ofbpring';  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  TaitUriya  Brdhma^,  PraiSpati  in  the 
form  of  a  boar  raised  the  eartii  from  the  bott<»n  of 
the  ocean  (Muir,  op.  eii.  pp.  27.  89,  62  f.).  Bnt 
common  opinion  ascribes  these  feats  to  Yi^^n  in 
liis  tortoise  and  boar  ttvatdnu. 

Hm  w«  mart  tw  the  tint  tim*  with  tba  tlwarr  of  loaunatloiH, 
which  In  Um  oooim  of  ttme  pMMd  Into  «  gmmHj  adopted 
dootrlM,  MKl  enabled  TidfUTian  to  ftbwrb  p^mlar  oiilta  by  ^ 
(dulnr  UM  objeote  <A  tbinr  mndilp  to  be  opaUrai  ot  Vifgo. 
PnbMj  tha  tortoise  fcod  the  boer  were  origlninj  popal*r  tberio- 
monbk  deUtee  wonhlpped  by  the  rTHMn  (1iiiiliiilliiii  Brihmanio 
femoiei},  sod  were  •fterwudi  elented  bj  the  sune  BrUuneas 
tokhigber  nak  by  iwiimlng  them  to  be  forme  ol  eome  reow- 
nfsedgod.  Tnoeeof thiBprooeMeeemtobereoognlaeUelntM 
OMeoftiMboersiMltoito&eseattlrwof  PmttiMU.  Forintbe 
Taittirigm  BrOmmtm,  w  we  have  eeen.  Prmlipati  ewnmed 
the  tona  ot  »  boer  end  nieed  the  earth ;  but,  ut  s  peence  o< 
the  da(apaaaBr(U«M««,H  waa  the  boar  Em<if»wbo  niM)3  the 
earth,  and  waa  then  fanored  bjr  PraJipaU  for  his  deed.  Here 
we  have  two  dlSerent  attemnti  to  oonneot  a  god  wonUpped 
ooder  the  ehape  ot  a  boar  with  Fnjipati.  Somathbig  rimOar 
oooaniD  theoaaeof  Ua  tniolaeaMUdni;  for  Itli  flrataeldthat 
Prattpati  took  the  fonn  of  a  tortoiae,  and  then  thie  twtote 
kacMMkapa  la  tdentiflad  with  K»tjKp»,  one  of  the  aeoimdaiy 
orcatora.  We  obeMrre  in  both  oaaaa  a  oertaln  Indedeton :  the 
theriom«rphicgod  waa  at  tint  AaiOoUnf  Ir  IdentUed  by  inembetra 
of  tha  priaatly  obm  with  one  of  their  gnat  goda.  Attarwarda, 
irtien  tba  theory  ot  oeotdraa  waa  tlrnUv  eetabllahad,  It  fofnUied 
a  ready  meaae  of  legitlmiatng  popular  godllnga  and  bacoea. 
Urns  the  Beta  aaoMra  ot  TlfQa  and  that  of  the  maa-lloet  may 
be  aooounted  tor  by  tha  aOTomption  that  Idols  ol  Pioh  ab^Na  had 
baen  the  objacta  of  popular  wontatp. 

The  fifth  avatara  of  Yifnu  as  a  dwarf  ( VHmana) 
is  of  peculiar  interest.  For  in  this  incarnation 
YUnn  conquered  the  world  by  three  atopa,  for 
which  feat  ne  is  chiefly  extolled  in  the  hyimis  of 
the  Rig  Veda,  althon^  neitiier  there  nor  in  the 
Brdkma^aa  is  he  said  to  have  done  tius  in  tiie 
shape  of  a  dwarf.  That  notion  may  have  developed 
from  the  myth  itself,  for,  compared  with  such 
ffienU  steps,  the  body  of  the  god  may  well  have 
appeared  iuoarfiA  i  or  there  may  have  been  some 
popnlar  god  flgnxed  as  a  dwar^  wit^  wbnn  it  was 
thou^t  omvenient  to  identi^  Yinnu  At  any 
rate,  the  fact  tliat  the  principal  feat  of  ^^^nn  waa 
not  ascribed  to  the  himself  In  his  own  pmon, 
but  to  an  incarnation  of  him,  proves  that  at  the 
time  when  this  opinion  became  current  Visnn  had 
been  promoted  to  a  much  higher  rank  than  ben 


longed  to  the  Vedio  Vif^u  who,  strange  to  say, 
was  then  r^arded  as  an  incarnation  (vis.  the 
dwarf)  of  the  Snpreme  Vifpn  who  was  radically 
not  difl!isrent  frmn  him. 

The  next  avaidras—'BAina.  Jftmadagnya,  R&ma 
Dftforathi,  Kn?^  <uid  Buddha — are  of  a  <Ufferent 
kind,  and  belong  to  the  time  when  Vairaavism  had 
beoome  a  dominant  form  of  Indian  religion,  and 
when  the  aniversally  received  doctrine  ot  incama* 
tion  made  it  possible  to  imOTint  on  independent 
cults  a  Vaifnavito  stamp.  RAma  J&madagnya  is 
the  hero  of  )^endary  story,  the  other  Rima  of 
epic  history.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in 
the  original  part  of  the  Bamayana,  Le.  in  Books 
iL-vL,  R&ma  is  not  yet  conceived  as  connected  in 
any  way  with  Vi^^n ;  but  after  he  had  become, 
through  eido  poetiy,  &b  fitvonritoof  the  people,  be 
was  made  the  object  oi  devotion  and  woru^ 
by  b^g  declared  to  be  the  incarnated  Visnn. 
In  Kn^a,  a  RiUput  hero  liaa  ooaleaoed  with  a 
ahephcvd-god  (Oovinda)  into  a  new  dnty;  he 
appears  first  in  the  Chh&ndogya  Upanifod  (UL 17, 6j 
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as  a  human  teacher  who  knew  the  Brahman ;  in  the 
MahdhhdrcUa  he  is  already  acknowledged  as  Vi^na 
in  a  human  form,  thoagb  frequentlv  he  is  still 
described  as  a  human  hero.  The  worwip  of  Kp^na- 
VfisadeTa  must  have  been  highly  popular  abont  the 
beginning  of  onr  era,  fbritgaretueto  tiieonriotis 
Jauia  doctrine  of  the  9  Ylsnderas,  9  Baladeras, 
and  9  PrataTfisaderaa,  vho  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  hagiology  of  the  Jainas,  even  as  early 
as  some  of  their  canonical  books.  And  in  later 
times  the  worship  of  B^na  and  that  of  R&ma  are 
the  two  prevailing  forms  of  Vai^naviam.  Tbereoog- 
nition  of  Buddha  as  an  avaUtraot  Vifjipii  is  a  [Hwof 
of  the  popularity  of  Vai^navism  and  its  aasimilat' 
ing  enerffv  even  with  regard  to  a  hoetUe  sect. 

Host  of  the  creeds  which  have  been  merged  into 
Vai^navism  were  of  un-Brfthmanical  origin ; ».  e.  they 
did  not  grow  out  of  Br&hmaniam,  bat  were  in  the 
end  brahmanized.  The  gods,  godlings,  or  heroes, 
whose  cult  was  the  object  of  those  creeds,  were 
probably  gfhadevatHaf  or  iftatUmtdt,  worshipped 
oy  famuies  belonging  to  various  c  as  tee  and  classes, 
inclnsiTe  of  BrAbmans ;  their  identification  with 
Vi^nu,  which  probably  was  due  chiefly  to  Br&h- 
mtuis,  elevated  them  to  a  higher  sphere  and  ennobled 
their  cult.  Bnt  what  principally  legitimized  these 
Vai^navite  forms  of  religion  aa  Brfthmanieal,  or  as 
in  harmony  with  the  Veda,  was  the  adoption  of 
Brfthmanieal  tbeosophy  as  their  theological  founda- 
tion. Vi^nu  (M&rfirana,  V&sndevat  was  declared 
to  be  one  with  the  Supreme  Spirit,  tne  Brahman  of 
the  UpanifotU;  the  creation  and  destruction  of 
the  world  were  explained  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
Vedftnta  and  S&akhya  philosophies.  The  ascetic 
ideal  is  still  acknowledged,  and  knowledge  oon- 
tinnes  to  be  regiurded  as  an  important  means  of 
reaching  emanoipatitm:  bat  a  new  way  of  salvation 
is  now  proolsimed,  the  'way  of  love'  {bhakti- 
mdrga  [(T-v-I) :  love  of,  devotion  and  entire  sabmis- 
sicm  to,  God  is  the  shortest  and  sorest  way  to  anion 
witli  Him.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  perfect 
^>duota  of  thia  movement  is  tiie  famous  Bhagamd' 
GUa  {g.v. ),  whidi  fomu  part  of  the  MahabhartOa ; 
it  baa  become  •  oanonitMl  text  fw  all  Yaisziavite 
MCta.  A  later  authority  for  them  ia  the  Veidanta 
S^tra,  which  almost  erery  fonnder  of  Br&hmanical 
■eeta  feels  obliged  to  interpret  in  aaeh  «  way  that 
its  teachings  itaall  be  In  pnfeet  lumiany  with  his 
own  dootmies. 

Rndrm'^va  became  in  the  Brfthmanieal  period 
a  Snpreme  God,  the  highest  god  according  to  the 
Saivites  aa  Vifun  is  the  highest  god  according  to  the 
Vaiuiavites.  tn  the  ZUg  Veda,  Sndra  (the  Howler) 
is  the  father  of  the  Marnts  or  Radras  (wind-  or 
storm-gods),  but  no  distinct  oosmical  function  is 
ascribed  to  him ;  he  is  principally  regarded  as  a 
malevolent  deity  who  by  his  uuuto  bnngs  disease 
and  death  on  men  and  cattle.  A  plurality  of 
Rndra^  the  host  of  Badras,  is  fireqaently  men- 
ticHied  m  the  following  period,  and  has  nerer  been 
forgotten ;  in  olassicaT  mythology  the  number  of 
Rndras  is  eleven,  bnt  in  addition  to  them  Rndra 
is  surrounded  by  hosts  of  spirits,  billed  his  ga^as 
and  pramathaa.  He  thus  appears  as  the  leader  of 
troopB  of  beings  greatly  innurior,  yet  similar,  to 
himself;  it  may  uierefore  be  assumed  that  from 
tiie  b^pjining  he  was  the  representative  of  a  class, 
or  rather  classes,  of  evil  spirits,  and  t^t  the  many 
Radras  whom  the  Satarudriya  mentions  have  all 
been  blended  in  the  conception  of  Uie  one  Rudra, 
who  is  present  in  woods,  streams,  deeert  places, 
etc  A  similar  process  seems  to  have  gone  on  in 
the  later  Vedas  and  the  Br^lhmaifMt  other 
terrific  gods,  notably  various  forms  of  Agni, 
conceived  not  as  the  sacrificial  fire  but  aa  the 
destructive  element,  have  been  combined  with 
the  original  Rudra.  As  mentioned  abore,  tiie 
Satapatha  Brdhnuuia  states  that  Agni  was  called 


&arva  by  the  Prftchyas,  and  Bhava  by  the  Vfthikas ; 
but  in  the  Atharva  Veda,  Bhava  and  Sarva  are 
distinct  gods,  similar  to  Rudra,  while,  aa  early  as 
the  V&jaaaTieyl  SathhUd,  Bhava  and  Sarva  occur  as 
names  of  Rudra,  and  in  cls^cal  literatuze  they 
are  oomsum  synonyms  of  Siva.  It  is  thereftne  a 
plaoinble  ocmjecture  Uiat  other  Qsmes  or  efdthets 
of  Siva,  besides  Bhava  and  Sarra,  originially 
denoted  distinct  deities  who  were  blended  with 
him  into  one  great  gpd,  Mahftdeva.  Thus  Us 
epithets  NUa^va,  Sitikan^ba,  Nllalohita,  of 
which  the  two  first  names  occur  already  in  the 
Saiamdii^ijia  of  the  V^S^joKmeyi  and  TaiHMua 
SwUnhitSt,  belong  to  fire  (as  first  pointed  out  1^ 
Weber,  Induche  Studien,  1860-98,  ii.  20).  and  desig- 
nate some  fiHms  of  a  fire-god  me^ed  in  Rndra. 

Qiriia  and  similar  epithets  of  Rudra  jn  the 
SiUarudnya,  which  have  become  names  of  Siva  in 
later  mythology,  seem  to  indicate  that  be  was 
identified  with  the  monntain-sprite,  or  that  he 
absorbed,  as  it  were,  into  Us  chanuter  the  anonym- 
ous mountain-goblins  bom  of  the  imagination  of 
hill  tri^  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Rudra-Siva  is  therefore  intimately  connected  with 
the  mountains,  especially  with  the  Him&laya; 
indeed  M^aathenes  remarks  that  Dionysos  (Siva) 
is  worshipped  in  the  hills,  and  Herakles  (Kf^)  in 
the  plains.  His  character  as  god  of  the  mounti^ns 
may  have  made  him  the  favourite  god  of  the 
people  oi  Southern  India;  but  a  more  potent 
cause  was  probably  the  '  devil- worship '  common 
to  all  Dravidians,  which  prepared  them  for  the 
adoration  of  BhAte&a.  For  he  is  also  the  BhMei' 
vara,  the  lord  of  ghosts  in  general  (MiUof),  and 
especially  of  those  who  haunt  cemeteries.  Con- 
nected with  the  tatter  are  the  sorcerers,  yoffitu, 
who  practise  their  awful  rites  in  places  haunted  ty 
such  spirits,  and  were  imagined  thus  to  aoqaire 
power  over  them.  Siva  is  also  the  master  of  thm 
yogins  as  YoOiivara,  and  hence  is  believed  to  prac- 
tise yoga.  The  garland  of  skulls  which  Siva  wears, 
the  corpse  on  wmch  he  is  seated,  the  terrific  aUipe 
in  wfaicn  he  is  ad<»ed  as  Mahftkftla,  the  destnutiTe 
god  of  tim^  death  as  well  as  the  nnqoisher  of 
death  (Jfr^yuAjam) — all  these  items  are  so  many 
indications  that  Siva  was  regarded  first  as  the 
ruler,  and  then  as  the  representative  of  the  vast 
and  various  elassea  of  demonic  beings  who  were 
created  in  the  imagination  of  the  snpeistitiotis  ly 
the  fear  and  awe  innAred  by  everyUiiiig  xelatiiig 
to  death  and  Vb»  deacC 

Though  the  concept  of  Rudra-oin  seems  to  bave 
had  an  ahnost  unlimited  power  of  s^imilsting, 
and  thereby  absorbing,  kindred  spirits  and  godlings 
of  the  popular  creed,  still  gods  of  a  wdl-defined  per- 
s(mality  <a  of  distinct  fuictions  were  not  siUneot 
to  this  prooaai  of  aaiimilatiQn,  however  like  tney 
might  be  to  Siva  in  character  and  perhaps  erot  in 
origin.  Thns  Kumftm  and  GaoBia,  notwithstand- 
ing their  striking  affini^  with  Sin,  turn  not  bsen 
merged  in  Mahftdeva. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  most  of  the 
elements  which  ooalwced  wit^  Rudra  were 
malicious  smrite ;  still  Siva  is  not  an  exolosively 
malignant  deit^.  Probably  it  was  thought  that 
as  leader  and  King  oi  those  spirits  he  mi^t  be 
appeased,  and  thus  the  harm  i4>prehended  from 
his  subieiets  be  averted,  just  as  a  chief  of  robbers 
is  bongnt  off  by  blackmiul  (Rudra  is  called  'hml 
of  robbers'  in  the  Satarudnya).  Therefore  he  is 
given  aos^cious  names  as  SMa  (of.  Pftnini,  iv.  1, 
49)  and  iStva,  'the  Gracious  ;  the  latter  has  be- 
come the  most  usual  name  in  dasrieal  mythology. 

Finally,  mention  most  be  made  of  a  pronUneot 
feature  of  the  Siva-cult,  Tix.  that  he  is  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  the  lihga  or  phalluM.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  phaJlic  w<H!8hip  was  owe  a 
wide-^read  ^opviax  cult  in  India,  but  now  it  oane 
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to  be  cooneoted  with  Siva  we  are  al  a  lots  to  nnder- 
Btand.  Bnt  a  cnrioiu  mjiihological  |>aTallet  may 
be  noticed  in  this  connexion,  oiva  impersonates 
death  as  JUahakdla,  bnt  he  is  also  the  vanquisher' 
of  death  as  Mftyu^aya ;  Bimilarly  he  imperson- 
ates the  seaerating  power  wtttihipped  in  the  liitga, 
hat  he  auo  deBtroys  the  god  of  sezoal  love,  Kftma. 

Siva's  oonBort,  Rndrftnl  or  Mr4&iil>  is  known  by 
many  names,  as  DeW,  Um&,  Gauri,  Pftrrat^ 
Dnrgft,  Bhavftnl.  K&U,  KapftlinI,  Ch&mim^iL  Un- 
like the  wives  of  other  gods,  she  is  a  very  pro- 
minent figure  in  olaasioaT  mycology,  and  maybe 
Bud  to  be  Bcaroely  inferior  to  Sivahimself.  Her 
equality  of  rank  with  her  husband  is  naively  ex- 
pressed in  tb»  dual  form  of  this  divinity,  the 
A  rdhandriivara,  of  which  one  half  is  male  and  the 
other  female,  repreeenting  the  ri^t  side  of  Siva 
and  the  left  of  DevL  The  great  number  of  names 
of  this  goddess  and  the  diversity  of  her  character 
(benignant,  i^wfol,  cmel,  horrible)  render  it  prob- 
able that,  like  Siva,  she  is  a  combination  of  many 
deities.  One  of  her  names,  KwnAri  (Kanyakn- 
mArl  in  TaUtinya  Srattyaha,  10,  1,  7), — after 
which  the  sonthemmoet  point  of  India,  Cape 
Comorin,  is  snpposed  to  have  been  called  since  the 
time  of  the  Fenplns, — seems  to  be  given  her  as  a 
female  oounterpart  or  equivalent  of  Komftra,  prob- 
ably as  the  representative  of  the  Kum&rls  who  en- 
snare little  chiidTen.  Malignant  spirite  are  of  both 
■exes ;  the  r^iresentative  m  female  sprites  must  be 
a  ffoddeaa,  as  they  oonld  not  well  OMlesoe  with  a 
nuie  dei^.  Therefore,  if  Enmlra  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Kumftras,  Eumftrl  may  be  assumed 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  Kam&rlB.  Similar 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  AmbikI,  who  in  the 
VlQaaant^  StuMnUA  is  called  the  sister  of  Bniba, 
bat  in  later  mytboloc^  is  Siva's  wife ;  for  AmbikH 
means  *  little  mother^;  and  there  are  superhuman 
beings,  both  benignant  and  malignant,  called 
'mothers'  {■m&tarcu),  who  are  connected  with 
Knm&ra;  therefore  Ambikft  may  be  assumed  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  mothers,  jnst  as 
KninaTT  is  th^^t  of  tiltt  KumBrls. 

Ai  diva  is  Lord  of  the  Mountidiis  (GirtAs),  so 
is  his  spouse  Lady  of  the  Hills  (Pdrvofi).  Accord- 
ing to  daasical  mytholc^,  Siva  married  Umft, 
daughter  of  Him&laya;  bub  in  the  K«na  Vpanifod, 
where  she  is  first  mentioned  (iiL  2S},  Um&  Haima- 
vatl  appears  as  a  heavenly  wnnan,  otaversaiit  with 
brahman.  Apparently  she  ma  originally  an  in- 
depmdent  goddess,  or  at  least  a  land  vt  divine 
bemg,  perhaps  a  female  mountain-ghost  haunting 
the  Himilayas,  and  was  later  identified  with 
Rndra's  wife.  A  similar  monntain-goddees  had 
her  home  in  the  Vindhyas;  she  was  of  a  cruel 
character,  as  mifjht  be  expected  from  a  goddess 
of  the  savage  tnbes  living  in  those  hilla  Her 
name  ^  VindhyaTisinl,  and  she  too  is  identified 
with  Siva's  wife.  Other  names  of  tiie  latter 
indicate  some  connexion  with  Agni  (as  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Weber,  Inditehe  StudUn,  i. 
287,  iL  188  f.),  for  Kill  and  Karill  are  names 
of  two  of  the  seven  tongues  of  Agni  {Mu^daka 
Upanifod,  i  2,  4) ;  and  these  seven  tnngnes  of 
Agni  may  be  assumed,  with  some  probability,  to 
have  been  originally  female  demons  representing 
fire  as  the  des&notive  and  roradons  element,  since 
they  are  also  names  of  Onrgft  as  the  object  of  a 
bloody  sacrificial  worship.  Finally,  a  plausible 
guess  of  Weber  with  r^^ud  to  Dorgft  may  be  men- 
tioned. He  is  of  opinion  tiiat  this  goddess  it  con- 
nected somehow  with  Mir|ti,  the  Vedic  goddess  of 
all  evil,  1^  which  assumption  the  terrific  character 
of  DorgA  would  be  acoounted  for.  At  any  rate,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  several  goddesses  or 
female  demons  from  different  parts  of  India,  and 
worahipped  by  different  classes  of  people,  have  in 
the  oonne  of  time  be«a  oombined  into  one  great 


goddesB,  the  spouse  of  ^iva,  who  was  adored  as 
his  iakti,  or  *  energy.'  In  the  case  of  oiva  and  Devi 
the  syncretlstic  tendency  of  mythology  as  a  most 
powerfnl  factor  in  the  formation  of  Indian  gods  is 
beyond  question;  bnt  the  same  factor  has  also 
been  at  work,  as  we  saw  above,  in  the  case  of  tiie 
snn-god,  of  Enmftra,  and  perhaps  of  Ga^Eieia. 

The  cult  of  Radra-Siva  and  of  his  consort, 
ori^nally,  perhape,  chiefly  the  property  of  tribes 
loosely  or  not  at  all  oonneoted  with  Brfthmanioal 
society,  has  in  coarse  of  time  been  foll^  brahman- 
ised,  in  the  same  way  as  the  cult  of  Vi^nu  and  his 
avatOreu,  by  being  based  partiy  on  tlie'  doctrines 
of  the  Upanwads,  partly,  however,  on  independent 
sys terns  of  Saiva  philoecqplrr.  Thus  the  worship 
ot  the  two  Supreme  Gods,  Vina  and  Siva,  under 
a  great  variety  of  shapes,  represents  the  highest 
form  of  religion  of  BrUmuuiical  India ;  but  at  the 
same  time  some  sects  claiming  to  worship  the 
same  Snpreme  Gods  are  addicted  to  debaachery 
and  gross  immorality,  and  thns  exhibit  religion  In 
its  most  degraded  form. 

In  conclosion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  have 
left  out  of  tight  the  great  nn-Brfthmanical  re- 
ligions. Buddhism  and  Jainism,  which  must  be 
treated  in  separate  articles;  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  have  in  many  ways  infiuenoed 
Br&bmanism.  Baddhistic  ideas,  especiaUy,  have 
been  adopted  and  adapted  by  Brinnuuiioal  uunkers 
and  religions  men,  and  uiey  survived  in  their 

Srstems  and  creeds  long  after  Buddhism  itself 
ecUned  and  decayed  in  India. 
Besides  the  elements  of  religions  life  described 
in  this  article,  there  were  other  social  forces  at 
work  which  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  de* 
velopment  ctf  Brfthmanism,  vis.  the  ^stem  oi 
oaste  and  the  organisation  <a  the  lamily.  Bat  as 
these  snbjeets  have  an  interest  at  tiieir  own,  dis- 
tinct from  tbnr  religions  aspeot,  they  most  he 
treated  in  separate  articles. 

LmitATHttB,— J,  Mull,  firltirnit  Bnmbrit  Tesx»i,  Ijondon, 
1873:  A.  Buth,  Ttu  RtUfioit  c/  Imtla.  LoadcD,  ISSS  fi. 
Ht^pklui,  TAm  JUliaiotu  iif  Imiia,  London,  lim;  L.  v. 

Moiii^f  Williams,  fiulian  Visdrfti\'',  London,  ISJ&,  i/induinn, 

JlrUiji'/us  Thtrught  and  Hft,  iH"'ri'l'>ij,  l>'';-;  Ws.a.a  Kennedj, 
Jlf.varvftes  iiiCa  Aneient  aud  li Miirfflitiff,  UiiuJaB,  In^l  ; 
Charles  CoLemu,  The  Mj/lh:  uf  iht  Hiiuiiu,  Ivjri'^iu, 
1S^"2 ;  John  DowfOB.  4  f  .'  r^^iral  Ilt'cHonarg  (sf  F/ii>4t 
Mv'Mlogy  and  lutiff\m,  Lanclon,  1^1;  W,  J.  Wilkin*, 
Hutdu  Stpt'i'iUuiy'-',  OKlontte,  IMO;  V.  F.tii^ljiill,  IiiJiatt 
M^fliolof/ii  lirr/inliinj  to  Ua  JfoAiUAdmUB  I'li  ''.'i'.  j.'  ,  Lnndiriij, 

i^^ib.  fl*«^*rt.  T—iif  iMMiii  '^jKCoSS!' 

BRAHMA  SAMAT.  — I.  Introduction.— The 
Brftbma  Samaj  {BrOnma  Samdja)  is  a  theistio 
reforming  movement,  springing  from  Hinduism, 
which  appeared  in  Calcutta  about  eighty  yean 
a^,  and  has  had  rather  a  change fnl  and  eventful 
history,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  exendsed  a 
large  influence  in  Bennl  and  slighter  influence  in 
other  parts  of  India.  The  name,  *  Br&hma  Samftj,' 
is  a  Bengali  phrase  which  may  be  translated 
'  Society  m  Bralunan,'  Brdhma  being  an  adjective 
formed  from  Brahv%an,  a  neuter  snbetaotive  used 
in  Hindu  philoeophiesl  language  for  *  God,'  whether 
concaved  as  the  impersmial  Divine  Being  of  the 
stricter  Yedftnta  or  the  personal  God  of  BftmAnuja's 
system.  SamU^  nsnally  means  a  society  that  is  an 
organism  rather  than  a  mere  association.  The 
name  shows  that  the  movement  has  dose  con- 
nexions with  the  religious  past  of  India.  This  is 
tme,  first,  in  the  sense  tlua  modi  that  hss  been 
taught  in  the  Samftj  has  eome  straii^t  out  of 
anaent  Hinduism;  and,  secondly,  in  tiie  sense  that 
it  is  but  one  of  the  latest  of  a  very  long  series  of 
attempts  to  produce  a  pure  s^ritnsl  reliraon  which 
mark  Hindu  history  almost  from  tiie  Deginning. 
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The  Upanifads  Uienuelrea  are  the  deposit  of  the 
first  great  moremflnt  in  the  direction  of  pore 
Bpiritoality.  The  VedAnta  and  Y^ga  systems 
and  the  tbeistie  sects  known  as  Hn&gavatas, 
Vs&apatas,  and  Pftndiaifttras  followed ;  and  the 
Bhagavad-OiUl  is  the  expression  of  a  sinUIar  move- 
ment  in  IC|f^worship.  The  modem  Bhakti  move- 
ments  hoth  in  North  and  in  Sonth  India,  with 
their  literature  in  the  Tarions  remacalars,  had 
similar  ends  in  view.  But  the  impact  of  fioiope, 
and  eapaoially  of  Christiaiiitf ,  atuted  new  eor- 
renta  of  toU^ow  tbovf^t  <n  great  fom  dnring 
the  19th  eentaiy.  Of  these  the  eariieet  is  the 
Brihma  Sainij.  Later  came  the  AtTaSamAj  (;.v.) 
and  other  moremoits  of  less  importanoe.  Towards 
the  close  (rf  the  oentoiy  there  came  a  great  revival 
of  orthodox  Hindnism.  The  Brfthma  Sam&j  is  not 
only  the  earliest  of  Uie  gnmp,  hat  is  also  a  mnch 
more  direot  and  legltiniate  resnlt  of  Christian 
inflnenoe  than  the  others. 

a.  History  of  the  movement:  antecedents. — ^Bam 
Mohan  Bay  {BdmamHuma  Bai)  {1772-1883),  who 
founded  the  Br&hma  Samftj,  was  the  son  of  a 
Bengali  BrOhman  landowner,  and  received,  in 
addititm  to  the  ordinary  school  ednoation  in  Bengali, 
a  thorough  truning  in  Perriam  and  Aralno,  which 
hroof^t  him  into  eontaot  with  Mubammadan 
thought.  Consequentiy,  when  he  waa  only  fifteen 
years  of  we,  lus  outnwken  oondemnation  of 
uolatiy  led  to  his  having  to  leave  bis  tether's 
house.  He  travelled  in  Tibet  learning  Buddhism, 
settled  at  Benares  to  master  Hindnism,  and,  finally, 
through  the  study  of  English  and  intunuy  with 
ao  Indian  dvilian  named  Digby,  became  aoqiuinted 
with  Christianity.  Tbere^ter.  in  18H  m  gm 
expression  to  his  religious  ocmviotums  in  a  pamphlet 
in  Persian,  Tv^tOvl  MmvxMidtRn,  'a  Gilt  to 
Dusts.'  It  is  a  brief  and  and  argument  against 
all  formal  religions,  and  in  favour  of  deism.  For 
BMne  ten  years  after  this  he  held  a  financial  powtiwi 
under  Government,  and  gan  moat  of  his  enaay  to 
bis  duties,  amassing  a  fortune  lor  himself  tbe  wbile ; 
jvb  be  oontinned  fau  religioiu  inquiiiea  and  disen^ 
man  in  bis  Msnre,  and  sulbrM  »  good  deal  of 
perseontion  in  oonsequenee. 

In  1814,  now  a  man  of  for^-two,  be  left  the 
servioe  of  the  Company  and  settled  in  Calcutta. 
Fourteen  yoais  of  varying  experimental  effiirt 
fcdlowed— eflhrt  spent  in  tbe  study  of  Hindu 
philosophy  and  Christianity,  in  the  publication  of 
pamphtota  and  books,  and  in  straggles  for  social 
reform.  Shortly  after  settling  in  Cslontta,  he 
established  (in  1816}  tiie  Jtmim  Sabha,  or  Smritnal 
Association.  Meetings  were  held  weekly,  at  which 
texts  from  the  Hindu  Soripturea  were  recited,  and 
l^mns  ocnnpoaed  by  Bam  Mohan  and  his  friends 
were  chanted ;  but  the  society  did  not  last  long. 
He  published  translations  of  the  VsdOnta-tiUnu 
and  of  certain  Upanifads,  in  Bengali  and  English. 
Then  followed,  in  1820,  The  Prtt^U  of  Jenu,  the 
OuicU  to  Peace  and  Hegmneet,  being  a  catena  of 
passages  from  tbe  teaching  of  Jesns.  It  is  as 
deplorable  as  it  was  inevitable  that  Christian 
musi(maries  should  have  oondonned  this  most 
remarkable  wotIc,  pregnant  as  it  was  with  pro- 
phecy for  the  religions  niture  of  the  Hindu  people. 

Ram  Mohan  early  made  the  acqnaintanoe  of  the 
Berampore  missionaries,  and  indeed  gave  them 
botii  advioe  and  help  in  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Bengali.  Questions  arose  as  to  the 
meaning  of  certain  passages,  and  eoUaboration 
ceased ;  but  one  of  the  missionaries,  the  Rev.  W. 
Adam,  sided  with  Bam  Mohan,  and  finally  became 
a  Unitarian.  In  oonseqnence  of  tiiis  a  Unitarian 
Committee  was  formed  m  Calcutta,  oonsisting  of 
four  Indians  and  six  Europeans;  and  Adam 
became  tbe  pastor  and  missionary  of  the  sode^. 
A  house  was  rented,  and  Unitarian  servioeB  were 


eonducted  in  it  in  En^ish.  A  press  was  founded, 
and  a  good  deal  of  literature  was  rat  into  drcula* 
tioD.  Educational  methods  were  also  used.  Bam 
M(4mn  found  most  d  tbe  dihu^  required  for  the 
work.  These  efforts  were  earned  on  tat  several 
years,  but  with  litiile  sueoess.  The  attendanee  at 
the  services  dwindled  to  almost  nothing ;  and  in  tiie 
other  parts  of  the  work  Ram  Mohairs  aatooMy 
rendered  Adam's  poaitioa  tmetiatUy  impossible. 
The  Misnm  ocdli^eed. 

3.  Flnt  pario^  x8aB-i8i|Z :  Ram  Molmn  R«r: 
Ddnn.— The  faunre  ot  tiw  Missiai  waa  vm 
oocarion  of  tiio  Inrtb  of  tbe  Samij.  At  the 
suggestion  of  two  friends.  Bam  Mohan  deoded  to 
start  an  Indian  smrioe.  A  house  was  rented  in 
Chitpore  Road,  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  on 
20th  Angust  1S28.  Tbe  namo  at  first  was -BrOAMa 
Sa^,  but  it  was  somi  altared  to  BrOhtita  SamUj. 
Besides  Bam  Mohan  bimadf,  the  leading  spirits 
were,  first  the  wealthy  triumvirate,  Prince  Dwark* 
Natb  Tagore  {DvanUBamatka  TMewr),  KaU  Nath 
Bay  of  Tald,  Jesscn  j^iSiinatha  SOi),  snd 
Matbura  Nath  Mulliok  of  Howrah  {MathttranOiha 
MvUick),  and  them  Prasanna  EumAr  Tagore 
[PratannakumOra  ThOhw),  Chandra  Sekhar  Deb 
iChandrateiAara  Dsns),  and  Bam  Chandra  Kdya* 
bagish  (BamatAandra  KM^wMtoite).  Tbe  aoeiely 
met  ereiy  Saturday  ereuing  &om  7  to  Ik  The 
servioe  was  divided  mto  four  parts :  the  recitation 
of  texts  from  the  Yedio  hymns,  tiie  reading  and 
translating  into  Bengali  of  passages  from  the 
Upanifads,  the  deliveiy  of  a  sermon  in  Bengali, 
and  the  singing  of  hymns  aooompanied  with 
instrumental  mnsio.  Only  Brfthmanii  were  allowed 
to  lead  in  the  service.  Two  Tdugu  Brfthmans 
were  set  apart  for  redting  the  hymns,  while 
Utsabananda  Bidyab^psh  (uUanSManda  VidjfA- 
vdffiia)  waa  appmnted  to  read  from  tbe  Upanifads, 
and  Bam  Chandra  Bidyabagish  to  translate  them 
Into  Bengali 

The  attendanee  from  the  outset  proved  satis- 
factory, then  bung  usually  sixty  serenfy 
pezsoDS  inesent.  Bam  Mohan  insisted  that  the 
wi^uppers  should  wear  snitaUo  dress,  and  w«ait 
so  far  as  to  prescribe  a  definite  eostume.  The 
utmost  caie  was  taken  to  keep  the  whole  proceed- 
ings  within  the  bounds  of  Hinduism.  The  Tedas 
were  chanted  from  a  sort  of  antendiamber,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  polluted  bj  contact  with  Um 
vulgar.  This  was  not  merely  a  di^tnnatio  mom. 
The  leader  waa  deeidy  impresssd  with  tiie  need  of 
making  the  mov«nent  genuinely  nattmal,  and  he 
believed  he  waa  reetormg  Hindu  worship  to  its 
pristine  pority.  Tet  now,  aa  before,  bis  advooaej 
of  qnritual  relij^  bcooght  him  much  tmpodtkn 
and  perseontion.  The  new  society  had  a  very 
loose  organisation ;  thsN  wn  tba  four  redtets 
and  a  secretsrr,  but  there  were  no  coiiditioaM  of 
membership.  The  finanoes  wen  ftand  partly  hf 
sttbeoription,  tbe  rest  bong  sai^Bad  hf  Bam 
Mohanmmself  and  the  Prince. 

It  is  plain  on  tiie  very  snzftwe  that  the  moremenk 
was  laigely  inspired  ^  Christisnity.  The  weekly 
oongremtHmat  wmahip  (now  first  mtroduoed  into 
Hinduism),  oMuisting  of  tiie  tesding  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  sermon,  and  the  singing  of  nymns,  is 
quite  Buffident  proof.  Prayer  seems  to  davo  bad 
a  very  anbordinato  place,  if  it  had  any  place  at  all, 
in  tbe  servioe ;  but  that  is  suffidentiy  endained 
hy  Bam  Mohan's  deistical  turn  of  mind,  andby  the 
abeence  of  jmyer  frma  the  Hindu  iJutoecplikal 
qrstems. 

Already  tbe  forces  of  reaction  wen  OKaniring 
themselvee  against  Bam  Mohan.  To  nght  the 
BrShma  Sabhd  and  Bam  Mohan's  social  arusads^ 
tiie  Dharma  Sabhd,  or  Beligion  Association,  was 
ftmned,  and  a  new^aper  waa  published  to  sniiMrt 
the  OTtiiodox  cause. 
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VvTj  soon  after  the  foimding  of  the  aoeiety  a 
dte  vaa  bought  in  Chitomv  Bom,  and  a  baUding, 
specially  designed  for  the  oae  of  the  Sam&j,  waa 
ereeted.  It  was  opened  on  the  28rd  of  Janoary 
1830,  a  date  which  haa  ever  since  then  been 
celebrated  annually  1^  all  Brfthmaa  with  great 
entboriasm.  The  Tmst  Deed  of  the  building  is 
rather  a  remarkable  document.  The  lollmnng 
extract  will  be  read  with  interest  i 

'  To  ba  oMd  ...  as  a  bIhm  oI  pobOo  mMttae  «'  xitti  w>d 
daMpriptfouof  pMpteirtttioat  <BittDctloB  m  ■tnU  bahkr*  uid 
oondtKi  ttMOMNTW  la  sa  ordirtj  aober  ralisloiu  ud  daront 
maiiDw  tor  tlM  wwridp  sad  sdonttoo  «( the  Btansl  UnMudH 
»U*  sod  InuiHitable  who  li  flw  AntlMr  KM  FnMmr  o< 
Om  OntvwM  bat  not  ODdv  or  br  aoj  oUmt  nuns  darigmtko 
or  tiUa  pnoUiflT  OMd  lor  ud  wpUad  to  uj  parttoolftr  Btiag 
or  BdDfs  br  UT  BMn  or  Mt  oT  imb  whktM«w  Kud  Uwt  do 
fnvm  faMM  MttM  or  MolptQn  wrrliut  p*httlnf  niabin 
portnKor  Qm  BkmMial  uirthing  ■hftOb*  Kbatttod  wtthin 
Am  nid  boildliic .  .  .  wad  OMt  no  motUm  .  .  .  ibsO  onr 
btt  MrmlUid  thwatn  ud  that  no  «nim«i  o*  lirlnf  oraattu* 
AaU  vttbiD  or  on  Um  wM  pwmkM  be  daprirod  ol  Bfe  .  . . 
sod  ttwt  in  oondocMt  Uw  wM  wonhht  aod  Mionttoa  no 
object  or  that  bam  been  or  ki  .  .  .  r*- 

—t**— ^  H  an  obJooC  o(  woraUp  bjr  aaj  bdmi  or  aai  oI  ntan 
ifeMl  ba  farOed  or  lifyh^rji^yly  or  con  tamutuonily  apofceD  of 
.  .  .  ud  that  DO  awiDoii  pnftchlng  diaoonm  pmftr  or 
h^TDD  be  deUrerod  mada  or  oiad  In  aoidi  mnblp  bat  aaofa  aa 
hara  a  tndaiiai  to  tha  promottoa  ol  ttta  oontanQtaHoa  of  tha 
Aotbor  aitd  rrwarr*  of  tita  Uatrarae  to  tha  promotloo  of 
charity  moraHtopMr  baaw nlmai  flrtaa  sad  ft>it«aagtb«B- 
tnc  the  boada  of  anfan  batviM  an  of  sB  laHgloai  pmiiloas 
MMOnadi.' 

Beligion  waa  the  dilef,  bat  by  no  means  tiie 
only,  interest  of  Bam  Mdian's  aotave  mind.  He 
was  an  ee«er  social  reformer,  and  worked  hard 
ag^nst  poli^gamy,  and  in  fitTonr  of  the  marriage 
of  Hindu  endows.  But  no  social  qneetion  stiiRMt 
him  BO  much  as  tafi,  the  burning  of  Hindu  widows. 
For  tiie  abolition  of  this  inhuman  custom  be  wrote 
and  spoke  and  toiled  for  many  years,  and  finallT 
had  the  joy  of  seeing  it  put  down  by  Lrad  BentinoK 
on  the  4tfa  of  DeoMubw  19S9,  vaeka  befne  the 
opening  of  the  Brtiuna  huildmg. 

Now  that  the  battle  against  soA  was  wtm, 
and  the  Brihma  SamAj  not  only  estaUished  but 
comfortably  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own.  Bun 
Bfohan  thought  he  might  safely  oany  out  his  long 
meditated  plan  of  a  ronm  to  England.  He  had 
written  to  bis  friend  Digby  about  this  project  as 
early  as  1817.  Many  reasons  would  nmte  to  urge 
him  to  go.  Bealudng  to  tha  full  the  meaning  of 
the  introduction  of  Qiristianity  and  of  European 
thought  and  method  into  India,  ha  waa  naturally 
moat  eager  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  tha  land  and 
tha  people  which  were  destined  to  help  so  largely 
in  the  rejuvenation  of  his  own.  There  were  also 
a  number  of  questions  on  which  he  hoped  to 
influence  tha  Govemmrat  at  hom&,  aotably  the 
great  proMem  of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Bast  India  Company.  The  old  Emperor  of  Delhi, 
now  ft  pendoner  of  the  Company,  wished  him  to 
plead  his  cause  with  tiie  home  aotiiorities,  and 
with  this  in  Tiew  gave  him  the  title  of  JK(0.  Bam 
Mohan  undertook  the  task. 

Before  sailing  for  England  In  Norember  18S0, 
Bun  Mohan  aimt^ted  wree  timstees  to  look  aftor 
the  Sam&j :  Mahftrftjft  Bam  Natb  Tagore,  Kali 
Nath  Munshi,  and  his  own  son,  Radha  Praaad. 
Visambar  Das  became  aecretarr.  The  serrioes 
were  emdnoted  as  before ;  only  the  day  of  meeting 
was  changed  fnnn  SatnnUur  to  Wednesday;  and 
this  rule  obtains  in  tha  (da  bnUdiag  to  tiua  day. 
In  arranging  to  «roM  tiw  ocean.  Bam  Mdian  took 
neat  eara  to  preeare  hia  casta.  Ha  took  two 
Hindn  ssrrants  with  him,  one  of  them  being 
required  to  oook  his  food  in  aooordanoe  witii  caste 
r^rulations. 

Bam  Mohan,  now  BAj&  Bam  Mohan  Bay,  was 
leoelTed  in  England  with  the  greatest  warmth  and 
hmonr  by  the  pnUio  generafiy,  1^  leading  Uni- 
tarlanaand  other  raliguMU  man,  and  1v  the  idiief 
atatesmm  of  the  day.    Bo  enrdaed  a  mndi 


greater  influoica  than  he  oould  have  erer  hoped  to 
do ;  and  at  the  same  time  came  into  such  eloae 
living  touch  with  the  best  in  English  life  as  to  be 
deeply  influenced  himself.  But,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  his  friends,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at 
Bristol  on  the  27th  of  September  1833. 

He  was  a  man  of  unnsoaUy  wide  sympathies  and 
of  large  judgment.  He  reaused,  as  very  few  mem 
did  in  his  day,  the  immeasurable  results  that  were 
destined  to  flow  from  the  association  of  England 
with  India,  and  believed  that  India  would  reap 
ve^  great  good  therefrom.  He  also  looked  forward 
to  India's  becoming  a  Christian  country :  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  prophecy  is  disGUSBed  below.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  realized  to  the  full  that  no  real 
blessing  oould  oome  to  India  1^  the  mere  adoption 
of  Western  things  nnohanged.  Indut,  he  said, 
would  inevitaUy  remain  Incuan.  No  gift  from  the 
outside  oould  be  of  any  real  value  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  naturalized.  His  lone  bold  stm^le,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  religions  and  social  punty,  for 
educational  progress  and  journalistic  freedom,  and 
his  brilliant  literary  work  and  nnohanging  fidelity 
to  Indian  ideals,  cm  tha  other,  had  made  nim  not 
only  the  most  prominent  of  all  but  the 

one  man  able  to  stand  between  Indiana  and 
TgngHahmm  u  interpreter  and  friend. 

His  death  caused  dismay  in  the  infant  Society 
which  he  had  left  behind  in  Calcutta,  and  many  « 
those  who  at  first  took  part  in  ita  work  fell  away. 
Prinoa  Dwarka  Nath  remained  a  staunch  friod, 
bat  the  chief  stay  of  tha  wbioS*  work  was  Bam 
Chandra  Bidyabagish,  wbo  took  oha^  of  the 
services.  Yrt  the  cause  staadilv  decayed.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  liberality  of  the  Prinoa,  tha 
current  expenses  could  not  have  been  met. 

In  1888,  however,  five  years  after  tha  great 
leader's  death,  Prinoa  Dwarka  Nath'a  yowEhfnl 
son,  Debendia  Nath  Tagora  {JDMrnaranOtha 
JAAbw*)  passed  through  a  very  molded  spiritual 
ohar^ge,  wnich  made  him  a  conseerated  man  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  then  twenty  years  of  age. 
Next  year  he  gathered  a  few  serioua-mmded  yonn^ 
men  round  him  and  ftomed  tha  Tattvidtddhini 
Sahha^  the  'Trutii-leanung  Asaodation.*  They 
met  once  a  week  in  hia  house  for  the  discuaeion  of 
religfams  questions,  and  once  a  month  for  wiur* 
ship. 

4.  Second  period,  1841-1865:  Dtf>eadra  Natii 
Tagore :  Indian  titdam.— In  1841,  Debendra  and 
bis  friends  joined  the  Br&bma  Sam4j,  and  tha 
young  man  was  soon  recognized  aa  leader.  Them 
the  tide  turned,  and  a  new  period  of  growth  and 
fruitful  labour  opened  for  the  SamAj.  The  Taitvct' 
hddhini  Sabh&t  however,  was  not  merged  in  tiia 
Sam&j,  but  eontinaed  to  do  moat  valuable  wmk  as 
its  auxiliary  for  many  yeara.  A  Yedio  school,  titw 
Tattv(d>6dhim  POtMUOt  waa  opened,  to  trahi 
young  men  as  Brfthma  miadonaiies,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity,  now 
making  omsidenUe  headway  in  Cakatta  nndar 
DufTs  leadership.  Ftom  beginning  to  said  Debendim 
widied  to  be  a  Hindu,  and,  unlike  Bam  MohaiL 
believed  that  India  had  no  need  of  Christ.  In  IMS 
the  society's  monthly  paper,  the  TattvabMhini 
Patrika,  the  *  Truth-leaming  Journal,'  began  to 
apjiear.  It  was  edited  by  a  friend  of  DcMndra, 
Aksbaj  KvmBr  Dott  (AiuhOi/aiumara  Datta), 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Bengali  prose-writers,  and 
soon  became  a  very  influential  jiaper,  leading  many 
thiTilring  men  towards  the  mam  ideaa  of  theiam. 

Debendra  saw  that  the  Sam&j  reqnired  to  be 
more  carefully  organized ;  that,  if  it  was  to  be  a 
permanent  and  growing  influence,  it  must  have  a 
regululy  appointed  nunistiy  and  definite  tnlea  4rf 
membership.  By  the  eaid  of  1848  he  had  drawn 
up  what  is  known  as  tha  Brfthma  Covenant,  a 
short  sariea  of  solemn  vowa  to  bo  taken  by  all  who 
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wished  to  heoome  members  of  the  Samftj.  The 
most  importaDt  of  these  tows  were  promisee  to 
abstain  from  idolatry  and  to  wordup  God  by 
loving  Him  and  by  doing  such  deeds  as  He  lores. 
The  old  reciter.  Ram  Chandra  Bidyabagisb,  was 
now  formally  set  apart  as  dcAdryo,  ie.  *  minister' ; 
and  Debendra  amf  twenty  of  hu  friends  solenmly 
took  the  TOWS  of  the  Covenant  before  him.  The 
eonsdentions  observanoe  of  these  tdwb  inndved  a 
good  deal  of  tnmUe  and  diffionlty.  Debendra 
himself  bad  to  leave  the  patwnal  manuon  and 
wander  in  the  fields  when  any  of  the  domeetio 
ceremonies  were  being  performed,  as  they  were  fall 
of  idolatry.  At  the  same  time  a  brief  form  of 
prayer  aim  adonulom,  known  as  JBrahmUpOtema, 
kc  'worship  of  Brahman*'  was  eompiled.  and 
became  the  norm  for  the  servioes.  This  intro- 
duction of  prayer  is  a  most  noteworthy  point. 

The  work  of  the  Yedio  school  began  to  bear 
fmit.  By  1844,  Debendra  was  able  to  scoid  ont 
a  nnmbw  of  young  miasionarieei  and  tami^ 
be^an  to  aniear  ontdde  Calcutta.  From  time 
to  time  Debendxa  himself  also  travelled  and 
raeached  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  north,  from 
East  Bengal  to  tiie  Panjftb.  By  the  year  1847  the 
number  of  covenanted  Brfthmas  had  grown  to  647. 

The  Samftj  tended  to  become  a  Vedic  sect.  In 
1845  the  TattvabddMni  PatrikA  declared  that  the 
Vedas  were  the  sole  fonndation  of  their  belief ; 
and  in  1846,  Debendra  said :  '  We  eonsider  the 
Vedas*  and  the  Vedas  alone,  as  the  standard  of 
oar  futh.'  But  many  serious  questions  arose 
aboat  the  text,  the  interpretation,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Vedio  hymns  and  the  Upani^ads. 
Doff  had  twitted  Br&hmas  with  believing  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Vedas.  Consequently  four 
scholars  were  deputed  to  go  to  Benares  so  that 
each  might  study  and  ooi^  one  of  the  four  Vedas 
and  might  return  to  Caleutta  with  the  fruit  of  his 
labours. 

Debendra  steeped  himself  in  the  Upanisads, 
and  compiled  from  tbem  in  1850  a  volume  of  ex- 
tracte  for  use  in  the  servioes  of  the  Samftj.  Tliis 
volume*  named  Brithma  Dharma,  'Beligion  of 
BrahmaD,*  eontuns  what  ii  known  as  tiie  t^lok  vt 
*  seed**  a  brief  outline  of  Brfthma  doetadne  In  four 
statements ;  the  BraJunHpaMmat  or  order  of  sot< 
vice ;  and  then  a  seleotton  of  passages  from  t^e 
Upanifads,  followed  by  passages  frmn  other 
Hmdu  books.  Later  an  expoeiti<»  of  Brihma 
doctrine  was  added  by  Debendra. 

Meanwhile  the  renlts  of  the  labmm  of  the  four 
Vedio  student*  bad  beoome  available.  After  much 
discussion  the  doctrine  of  the  infalliUli^  of  the 
Vedio  literature  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  decided 
that  only  thoee  parte  were  to  be  accepted  as  true 
which  harmonized  with  pure  theism.  As  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen  afterwards  said,  'The  Vedas  were 
thrown  overboard  Babn  Debandra  Kath  Tagore, 
and  the  Brfthma  Sunftj  bade  farewell  to  VedSnt- 
tsm.'  This  happened  in  1860.  The  Sun&j  thus 
found  itself  witoout  an  authoritative  sacred  stand- 
ard, and  was  thrown  back  on  natural  religion. 
This  raised  the  whole  problem  of  religions  ^ow- 
ledge.  At  first  no  definite  theory  was  advanced, 
but  within  a  few  years  the  leaders  found  it  possible 
to  expi-ess  themselves ;  and  the  Brfthma  doctrine 
came  to  be  this,  that  our  knowledge  of  God  has 
two  sonroes,  Naiun  and  IntuUion. 

The  faith  of  the  Samftj  at  this  time  may  be 
Bummed  up  in  the  following  six  propositions : 

(1)  God  ii  ft  p«noiuJ  bdnr  wltb  anbUiM  monl  ftttrlbates. 

(!)  Ood  hMa  nmr  booooM  iDOsrnsto. 

(3)  Ood  hem  and  »ii»wm«  pnjn. 

(4)  Ood  i«  to  bo  woraUn**''  <nd]r  hi  nliUiisl  wsya  Hlotfa 

Mcetidnn,  templas,  and  ntsd  nnns  el  wocah^i  sM 
umooamrr.  Mia  ct  all  bm>is  sad  isws  nsgwotrti^ 
OodMoqmUr. 

(5)  BopenbuMS  SM  oe— tloa  tan  rin  Is  tbo  oalf  way  to 

torgiTOBMB  and  advattOB. 


(6)  Nataif  and  Intuition  ars  ttw  sonnns  «(  tawtriedn  ef 
God.  NobooklaantboritatiTa. 

It  is  notioeaUe  that  the  doctrines  of  tiie  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  human  seal 
had  not  as  yet  found  their  way  into  the  creed. 

The  Samftj  bad  proved  itaeli  a  progreasive  move- 
ment ;  bat  cinmnistanoes  were  now  approaching 
whioh  wen  destined  to  accelerate  tu  rata  m 
progress  for  a  tima.  In  18S7  a  yonng  man  named 
Kediab  Chandra  Sen  (Keiavaehimdra  Sena)  Jmned 
the  Samftj.  He  was  not  a  Brfthman*  but  belonged 
to  an  influential  and  well-toHlo  family  of  the 
Baidyft  caste  and  of  the  Vaifnava  sect  of  Hindn- 
ism,  and  he  liad  reoeaved  a  fPp^  modem  education. 
He  had  suffered  from  religioas  melaadioly*  bnt 
through  prayer  bad  found  peace.  For  two  years 
he  took  no  active  part  in  the  work,  but  from  1850 
he  threw  himself  into  it  with  great  energy.  Keehab 
Chandra  Sen  had  to  endure  serious  persecution 
for  the  sake  of  his  faith.  Debendra  took  a  great 
liking  to  this  gifted  young  man,  while  Keehab 
lookm  up  to  iMbendra  wiui  love  and  remenee. 
From  this  time  they  enjoyed  five -years  of  streonons* 
yet  happy  and  harmonious,  work  togethv. 

The  Brfthma  Vidyfttaya,  or  School,  was  opened— 
a  sort  of  informal  Theolo^cal  College.  Keshab 
lectured  in  English  on  the  philosophy  of  Theism, 
while  Debendra  discussed  in  Bengali  the  theology 
of  the  Brfthma  Samftj,  witii  the  douUe  result 
that  Brfthma  doctrine  was  more  clearly  formu- 
lated, and  a  number  of  young  men  received  a  very 
nseful  theological  training.  KeshaVe  e^iaeity 
as  a  lecturer  m  English  beoame  known,  so  titat 
he  freqnentiy  addressed  audiences  both  of  Brfthmas 
and  of  others  in  Calcutte^  in  En^ish,  and  ooca- 
sionally  took  a  torn-  in  the  coontry. 

The  year  1860  produced  large  results  in  social 
reform.  Keshab  fanned  the  Sahgat  SabAAf  or 
*  Friendly  Assooiatimi,*  the  meetings  of  which  were 
now  devotional,  now  given  up  to  the  disonssioD 
of  preenng  qaestions  ooth  religious  and  social. 
The  findings  of  this  enthusiastio  group  of  young 
men  greatiy  influenced  Debendra  Itimself.  As  a 
result  of  the  reaatms  urged  by  tbem*  he  gave  up 
wearing  the  saoed  BriUiinaninal  thread.  Se  also 
took  up  whole  question  of  domeetio  oere- 
moniee.  Every  notioeaMe  event  in  Hindu  family 
life  is  marked  by  tiie  careful  performance  of 
andent  traditional  ritee,  all  of  whioh  are  tainted 
with  references  to  the  gods  of  Hinduism  and  with 
idtdatrons  [mctiees.  Debendra  set  to  work  to 
purge  h^oinifunitar  of  idolatry;  andalaoworind 
out,  for  tiie  use  of  the  Samftj,  new  or  modified 
ritee  whence  eve^jrthing  heathen  and  idolatroas 
bad  been  eliminated.  Theee  are  known  as  Brfthma 
ritee ;  the  manual  is  the  AntuhthSn  Paddhetti ; 
and  Brfthmas  who  use  them  in  their  femilies  are 
loiown  as  'Annsh^hftnio  Brfthmas.*  At  KeshaVs 
sn^^eetion  the  Sainftj  also  bc^^  to  follow  the 
example  of  Christian  philanthropry,  and  gathered 
money  and  food  for  the  famine-strii^en. 

After  leaving  oollege,  Keshab  had  obtained  a 
poet  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal  In  1861  he  gave  this 
up  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy 
to  the  work  of  the  Samftj.  Several  of  his  followers 
belonging  to  the  Sangat  Sabhd  followed  the 
exam^e  of  his  self-sacrifloe,  among  tiiem  his 
life-long  friend  and  biographer,  Pratftp  Chandra 
Mozoomdftr  {PreM^aehandra  me^fmmMr),  The 
Indian  Mirror  was  started,  that  the  movement 
might  have  an  English  joomal  for  the  expres- 
sion of  its  views ;  and  the  Calcutta  College  was 
founded — the  earliest  attempt  made  a  native 
of  India  to  found  a  college  for  English  education. 

Next  year  (18^)  Debendra  reeolved  to  bonoar 
his  brilBant  youi^  ineni  hy  giving  him  the 

Slace  in  the  Samftj  whioh  ms  great  cuaeities 
Bserved.    Hitherto  only  Kthmans  had  been 
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Allowed  to  lead  in  the  servioes ;  and  while  De- 
1»endm  hlmaalf  was  the  Oehaiya,  or  'muuBter,* 
the  other  two  who  took  part  in  the  servioes  were 
called  updchSryag,  or '  nnder-ministerB.*  Debendra 
decided  to  ordain  Keshab,  non-Br&hman  thonRh  he 
waa,  and  to  give  him  the  full  tiUe  Oehaiya.  It 
was  also  arranged  that  henoef  orward  no '  minkter ' 
should  be  allowed  to  wear  the  sacred  thread.  The 
steady  pressure  of  rational  minoiples,  urged  largely 
in  the  Sahgat  SabhA,  had  brooght  Debendra  to 
this  notable  advance.  Keshab  Bad  to  straggle 
and  to  dare  before  he  succeeded  in  being  allowed 
to  bring  bis  young  wife,  in  defiance  of  all  Hindu 
custom,  to  the  solemn  service  in  which  ha  was 
set  apart  as  dehOrjfa ;  bat  his  oonxage  prodneed 
fruit,  for  from  this  ^ne  Brfthmas  he^an  to  (pre 
their  wives  more  liberty,  and  the  uplifting  of 
the  women  of  India  was  thus  helped  onward. 
From  this  time  Debendra  was  known  as  the 
pradhdn  Oehdrya,  or  '  chief  minister.* 

Two  years  later,  Keshab  took  a  more  extended 
tour.  Among  other  places  be  visited  Bombay  and 
Madras,  and  was  received  with  so  much  honour 
and  endiosiasm  that  ha  waa  aUe  to  draw  men  ont 
who  afterwards  founded  aamUgtB  In  these  great 
eitiea.  His  brilliant  suooess  on  this  tour,  and  the 
wide  outlook  which  the  journey  gave  him,  first  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  Socie^  reinesent- 
mg  the  whole  India — a  Brfthma  Samlj  ni 
India. 

But  the  pace  at  which  affitirs  were  moving  was  too 
&st  for  some  of  the  older  members,  and  Debendra 
himself  began  to  be  afraid  that  Keshab  and  the 
other  progressives  would  lose  spiritual  religion  in 
their  zesd  for  change.  As  we  have  seen,  Debendra 
had  gone  a  long  way  in  the  matter  of  reform ; 
yet  there  were  several  prante  on  which  liis  Hindu 
preincUoes  had  not  given  way.  Be  disliked  inter* 
caste  marriages,  and  he  could  not  endure  the 
marriage  of  widows.  Then  ^  two  men  looked 
at  the  whole  matter  from  difierent  pdnts  of  view. 
Debendra  regarded  social  questums  as  seoondazy 
in  comparison  with  religion,  and  wished  to  initiate 
no  chaoge  nnlese  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
This  explains  his  nnwillii^neBs  to  drive  men  by 
regnlatimi  to  give  up  the  saned  thread.*  Eeehab, 
on  the  other  hand,  saw  olearly  that  tiie  social 
health  <rf  the  peo]  pie  demanded  radical  change. 
There  were  also  religions  differences.  Debendra's 
was  a  deeply  devotional  nature,  but  he  was  still 
Hindu  in  temperament,  and  the  great  facts  of  sin 
and  repentance  did  not  obtrude  themselves  much 
in  his  pr^ers  or  his  teaching ;  while  Keshab  was 
keenly  auve  to  the  etbioal  aide  of  religions  ex- 
perience, and  waa  daily  coming  mote  mider  the 
influence  of  Christ. 

During  Keshab's  absenoe  on  his  long  tonr,  the 
more  conservative  spirits  gained  an  increasing 
hold  of  Debendra ;  two  parties  began  to  appear 
more  distinctly  in  the  Sam&i,  and  snspiraon  was 
80<m  rife  between  them.  Attempts  were  made  to 
heal  the  breach,  but  without  resnlt.  Debendra 
was  determined  to  resist  Keshab.  The  cyclone  of 
6th  Oct.  1864  so  damaged  the  building  that  it 
became  necessary  to  hold  the  servioes  in  De- 
bendra's house,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
allow  vpdchdrytu  wearing  the  sacred  thread  to 
officiate.t  Keshab  uid  his  par^  protested,  bnt 
received  no  satisfaction.  Finally,  they  sent  De- 
bendra what  was  really  an  nltmiatum.  It  con- 
tained three  points,  but  only  one  had  any 
significanoe,  viz.  the  old  demand  that  no  man 

"Ttw  aoniTooal  podtion  ot  Debendn'a  tmSlj  ii»kea  bis 
dctaoM  of  caste  practioa  tba  mora  piqouit.  Thej  havtt 
BrUunui  UrUi,  wealth,  and  high  ohancter  ;  yet  they  are  known 
M  Hnii  BilhtBatu,  tor  Uie  lamily  wu  oatoaaCed  \aa%  ago  on 
aooonnt  ot  mne  contact  with  Muhammadanlim. 

t  PlKtap  puU  Ihli  erent  In  18W,  LaoMrd'a  obroMdogy  mold 
pQkltinlSta,  but  tbeoyoloiMgifMiiitlMtnw  date. 
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wearing  the  saored  thread  should  be  allowed  to 
lead  the  devotima  of  the  Samftj.  Debendra  felt 
It  to  be  his  duty  to  refuse  ;  and  Keshab  and 
liis  party  withdrew,  leaving  all  the  property  of 
the  Sam&j  behind  them.  The  date  was  Feb. 
1865.  Keshab  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of 
i^e,  and  Debendra,  who  had  already  been  a  re- 
Ugious  leader  for  twenty-four  years,  waa  only 
forty-seven.  He  had  stul  forty  yeara  of  liie 
before  him.  At  this  time  there  were  only  a  few 
Mwulrw  in  existence  outside  Calcutta. 

5.  Third  period,  1865-1878 :  Keshab  Chandra 
:  univenal  theism :  the  two  SamSjea. — Keshab 
did  not  organize  a  new  Samftj  at  once,  but  spent 
some  eighteen  months  in  seeking  to  rally  syin- 
pathy  and  sapporters  to  his  cause.  He  had  canied 
the  Indian  Mirror  with  him.  He  started  a  ver- 
nacular paper  called  Dharma  Tativa,  '  Uie  Truth 
of  Belision,'  in  opposition  to  Debendra's  [taper,  the 
TattvaoMhini  Patrikd.  Both  were  used  vigorously 
in  favour  of  his  party.  He  toured  in  East  Bengal 
and  lectured  in  Calcntta.  Early  in  1866  a  copy 
of  Seeley's  Eeee  Homo  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
greatly  stimulated  his  thought.  He  was  already 
deeidy  impressed  by  Christ ;  this  made  liis  heart 
ovwnow.  He  delivered  a  lecture  on  6th  May 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Medical  College  on  'Jesus 
Christ;  Europe  and  Asia.'  It  is  no  theological 
discourse,  but  a  manly  appeal  to  his  fellow- 
oountrymen  and  to  Europeans  to  listen  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  to  imitate  Hint.  The  most 
notable  point  in  the  address  was  the  calling  of 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  an  Asiatic. 
Keehab  got  at  the  heart  of  his  audience  by  the 
appeal  founded  on  that  telling  fact.  He  speaks  of 
Ctuist's  'extraordinary  greatness,'  His  'super- 
natural moral  holism';  but  nowhere  does  he 
d^HTt  from  the  sfcrietest  thdatio  position.  Yet 
tiie  enthusiasm  for  the  chaxaeter  of  Christ  and 
the  very  high  estimate  of  EUs  influence  which  the 
lecture  expressed  led  many  to  believe  that  Keshab 
waa  about  to  beoome  a  Christian.  At  least  one 
young  man  was  won  by  this  lecture  to  the 
spiritoal  life,  and  afterwards  to  the  position  of  a 
JBrfthma  misrionaxy— Fyari  Mfthwn  Clrandhaxl. 

On  nth  Nov.  1866  a  meeting  was  held  to  form 
the  new  society.  It  was  opened  with  a  rather 
startling  reli^ous  service.  Besides  the  usual  {nyer 
and  hymns,  it  included  the  reading  of  passives 
firam  the  Hindu,  Christian^  Muhammadan,  Zoro- 
astrian,  and  Confucian  Scriptures.  Kuhab's  dis- 
tinctive ideal,  the  riaii^  above  the  limitations  of 
the  Hindu  system  to  a  rational  ttltik  which  should 
give  complete  social  and  intellectaal  freedom,  was 
thus  set  forth  in  a  way  which  no  one  could  mis- 
understand. His  immediate  object,  however,  was  to 
receive  the  adhesion  of  all  Brfthmas  in  every  part 
of  India  to  the  oiganization  which  he  proposed 
to  form.  Hence  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously  i 

CL)  That  the  BrUima  Sani^  <d  India  te  HtablUMd  tn  &M 
admlasioD  of  all  BiUubih,  and  lor  the  irids  fmpt^Mou 
of  the  reltgton. 

(2)  That  thla  ueodatlon  be  bound  to  preserre  the  parity  and 

univenalifcy  of  Its  religion. 
(8)  That  people  ot  both  sexes,  bellevbig  In  the  fondamoital 
prindples  ot  Brahmakin,  shall  be  admlwible  as  members, 
(i)  That  mottoea  and  "■»**■"■  agredng  with  the  priodples  ol 
Brahmalsm  be  gleaned  and  pnUlsbod  from  the  refigloiu 
writings  of  all  nations. 
09  ISiat  a  vote  ot  thanks  be  gtren  to  Debendra  Natb  Xwore 
for  the  unflagging  seal  he  baa  ever  extalUted,  ana  the 
indefatigable  labour  ha  has  ondergooe  for  promoting 
the  iwogTess  of  the  religion. 
Keshab  was  appointed  tbesecretarrof  the  Samftj, 
and  the  further  organization  was  left  altogether 
in  his  hands.   From  this  date  onward,  then,  we 
have  two  societiee—Debendra'a  oiganization,  here- 
after known  as  the  J[di  BrOkma  Samdj,  or  original 
society,  )u>d  Keshab's  new  body,  the  BhOreaw^- 
tfuya  Brdkma  SamO^t  or  Brfthma  Samftj  of  India. 
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As  to  the  balance  of  the  two  parties,  Sfr.  P.  C. 
Hoxoomdar  writes :  '  The  PradhAn  Achtrya  had 
a  namber  of  elderly  adherents,  and  bis  aooom- 
ptisbed  sons,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  same  age 
as  Keehab,  helped  bis  eause  energetioally.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Keshab's  enthnriaam  and 
genius  drew  all  the  youth  and  intelligaice  of  the 
ooouniuii^,  and  his  important  refmna  attracted 
tiie  sympathy  of  influential  outaSdera.'  The  new 
organization  won  to  itself  many  earnest  men 
hiuierto  unattached  to  the  Samftj,  including  a  num- 
ber of  outstanding  personalities  whom  Kesbab  bad 
inflnenoed  during  nis  tour  in  Bombay  and  Madras. 

In  aootffdanoe  with  the  fourth  resolution  as 

S'.ven  above,  a  aeleetion  of  texta  from  the  Hindu, 
addbist,  Jewishi  Christian,  Muharamadan,  and 
Chinese  Soriptiuraa  was  made  and  published,  in  1866, 
under  the  title  Sli^iuahffniha,  La  'A  Collection 
of  Verses,'  for  use  in  the  servioe  of  the  Samftj. 

As  Keshab's  [Moty  did  not  yet  poaaeaa  a  ouild- 
Ing  of  its  own,  weekly  aerrioea  wen  held  in  his 
honae  in  Colatola  Street.  The  eloaer  relation 
whibh  the  new  body  auata^Md  to  Christianity  waa 
indioated  in  these  serrioes  being  now  regularly  held 
on  Stmday ;  while,  to  show  their  continued  sym- 
pathy with  Uie  old  Samftj,  the  leaders  still  attended 
the  weekly  service  there  on  Wednesday. 

One  of  Keshab's  chief  cares  was  to  form  (As 
Mmim  DipartnuiU.  His  yoong  oomradee.  who 
had  been  mnnbers  of  tiie  Sangat  SaMa  (see  above), 
beoamft  the  missionaries.  Inolading  himself,  there 
were  at  tiiis  time  seven  vr  eight,  the  chief  others 
being  Pratap  Chandra  Moioomdar,  Gaur  Gabinda 
Say,  Mabendra  Math  Hose,  Bejay  Krishna  Goa- 
wami,  and  Aghar  Nath  Qupta.  They  were  each 
and  all  of  them  attached  by  the  eloaesb  personal 
tiea  to  Keabab,  im  be  had  been  the  meana  through 
whidi  th^  had  entered  into  the  joy  of  the  new 
life.  His  mthoaiaam  and  self -saonfice  laid  bold  of 
them.  They  gave  up  all  worldly  prospects,  and 
accepted  a  lin  of  poverty,  strenuous  work,  and 
petaeeutiou.  But  there  was  practically  no  organi- 
sation. Cfmaequently,  while  eaoh  man'a  relation 
to  the  leader  was  all  that  oould  be  dedred,  their 
relations  with  eaoh  other  were  governed  neither  by 
r^olar  rule  nor  hr  penonal  attachment.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  things  went  &irly  well  at  first. 
The  missionaries  went  preaching  ud  teaching  in 
the  city  and  the  oountry,  and  many  indiTidt)Lala 
were  won  for  the  cause,  while  ben  and  there  a 
new  Samftj  waa  formed.  But  there  were  frequent 
qoanels  among  the  ndasionariea,  personal  ani- 
moaitiea,  divisiona  <m  principle  and  on  method ;  and 
^eir  leader  was  powerless  to  overoome  them.  He 
pleaded  and  waited  patiently  for  peace  and  bound 
eaoh  man  to  himself,  but  oould  not  compose  differ* 
enooa. 

The  great  bnaoh  with  tiie  original  Samftj  de- 
presaed  Keahah.  He  waa  very  lonely  in  Us  aepar^ 
tion  from  liia  friend  and  Mn^MStor,  Debendra. 
This  sadness  and  loneliness  threw  him  Imck  on 
God.  In  prayer  and  fervent  adoration  he  found 
new  strength.  He  drew  the  missionariea  and 
many  others  into  his  devotions,  and  with  them 
held  long  duly  servioaa  in  Us  hooaeb  Here  tiie 
heart  of  the  new  Samftj  waa  formed ;  here  the 
membera  were  miited  hy  common  prayer  and  eon- 
secration  into  a  working  body.  Keshah  himself 
passed  into  an  experience  of  religious  feeling  such 
as  he  had  never  had  before — not  even  at  bis  con* 
version.  He  had  always  i^yed,  but  fnyet  now 
became  to  him  one  of  nia  chief  joys  and  necessi- 
ties. In  this  new  experience  Keuab  freely  drew 
from  the  VaiatiaTism  which  waa  traditional  in 
liis  family,  ana  also  from  Christianity.  The  old 
Hindu  word  bhakti,  which  includes  liotb  love  to 
God  and  ftdth  in  Him,  became  one  of  the  watch- 
words of  the  nwvemeDt.    Tai|pani  modes  of 


wor^p  were  also  introdnced,  mnrioal  instmmeati^ 
originally  used  in  Cbidtanya'a  propaganda,  bdng 
employed  to  aoeompany  the  amging  of  hymns. 
The  Vaifpava  nagarkirCan  (L&  'town-praise'), 
or  proceesion  through  the  streets  with  flacs  flying 
and  drama  beating  with  dmas-dnguig  and 
dancing,  was  taken  over  and  need  wiw  anoeess. 
In  the  midst  of  tliis  tempest  cS  devotion,  Keshah 
drew  up  a  Liivrgjf  for  the  services  of  the  Samftj, 
wUch  IS  still  very  widely  used.  Another  most 
useful  feature,  firat  elaborated  at  this  tame,  is  the 
holding  of  annual  festivals,  when  the  whole  day  is 
spent  in  fervid  prayer  and  worship.  The  BraK- 
mSttava  ('Feast  of  Brahman'),  the  day  of  rejoicing 
ia  the  Lord,  was  first  held  on  2nd  Nov.  1867.  So  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Bam  Mohui'a  build- 
ing, wMch  ia  regularly  celebrated  all  Br&bmas, 
be^me  the  M&gh^tava  (festival  of  the  month 
Mdgha)  I  and  the  opening  of  Keahab'a  building 
later  led  to  the  keeping  of  a  third  annual  day 
in  August,  the  Bhddrottava  (festival  of  the  month 
Bhadra).  Nor  did  this  aatiafy  Keahab'a  longing 
tot  fetlowaUp  with  God :  a  little  houae  waa  roond 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  where  he  and  tbe 
missionaries  were  aoouatomed  to  retire  periodic- 
ally to  spend  tbe  time  in  reading,  imyer,  and 
meditation,  under  rigorous  rules  of  self-denial. 

In  1867,  Keshab  delivexed  a  leotnie  in  Calontta 
on  'Great  Hba,*  It  seems  to  have  hem  meant 
partly  to  o(ttreot  the  miaaiipfehendiiuis  ereated  hf 
nis  lecture  on  '  Jeena  Cbnat  t  Eorope  and  Ada,' 
partly  to  give  rapresd<m  to  his  latest  oonvietiona 
on  tbe  subjects  of  Inspiration  and  Revelation.  His 
ntteranoes  on  this  occasion  again  caused  a  great 
deal  of  qnesdoning  and  excitement.  Deboidra 
reoogniaed  two  sonreea  of  knowledge  of  tiod— 
Natnreandlntnition;  Keahab  added  a  third— God 
in  history,  speaking  through  great  men.  It  was 
sormiaed  that  he  regarded  himself  aa  one  of  tbe 
great  men  he  had  spoken  of,  one  sent  hy  God  on 
a  special  mission,  and  therefore  to  be  followed, 
honoured,  and  obeyed.  Early  in  1868  he  left 
Calcutta  on  a  wide  tourjjUMompanied  by  a  niunber 
of  bis  young  helpera.  The  first  place  visited  waa 
Mon^yr.  Hia  eloquenoe,  his  fervid  pietr,  and  his 
newvai^nava  methods  took  the  place  by  storm, 
and  there  was  a  great  outburst  of  religions  emotion. 
Here  some  of  his  followers  be^^,  m  aocordanoe 
witii  the  supposed  ideas  of  bis  lecture  on  '  Greac 
Men,*  to  prostrate  themselves  before  him  and  treat 
him  witit  special  honour.  Others  protested  vigor* 
ously  against  this  '^wrtf-woisUp'i  and  a  smona 
diviidon  b^an  to  show  itself  in  KediaVa  Samftj. 
The  leader  sdd  he  did  not  wish  for  these 
dem<matratiotta ;  yet  be  did  not  rebuke  those  who 
practdaed  them.  As  a  result  two  of  tbe  miaaionaries 
left  him.  From  Monghyr  he  passed  on  to  Kmla, 
where  Lord  Lawrence,  dnwn  to  him  by  his  leetoTs 
on  Jeana  Christ,  reonved  Urn  witii  great  kind- 
ness, and  disousaed  with  Urn  tiie  detiuls  of  a  law 
which  he  pnnKMed  to  pass  with  regard  to  Brfthma 
marriages.  On  the  22nd  of  August  1869,  KeabaVs 
bailding,  styled  the  MantUr  (Temple),  in  Maobna 
Baxaar  Street,  was  opened  for  pubho  worship  with 
great  rejmcingB.  Several  noteworthy  men,  dea- 
tined  to  M  leaden,  j<dned  the  Samftj  at  tUa  ttme^ 

Shortly  after  we  opening  of  tiie  Mandir, 
suddenly,  without  ai^  warning,  Kesbab  annoonoed 
that  he  intended  to  proceed  to  England.  Hia 
friendswere  considerably  astonished  at  his  proposal, 
for,  as  there  was  no  organization,  the  whole  work 
of  tiie  Samft)  depended  on  him  peramally,  and 
no  one  knew  how  things  would  get  on  witbont 
him.  Keshab  arranged  in  general  how  the  woi^ 
waa  to  be  distribntod,  the  duty  of  editing  the 
IndioM  Mirror  being  laid  upon  Pratap.  The  visit 
to  England  wm  him  many  new  fiieoda,  and  greatly 
extended  both  his  expenenoe  and  his  imraenee. 
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He  was  reoeired  with  the  ntmost  oordiality,  and 
addreeaed  large  andioicea  all  over  the  oonntiy. 
The  Qneen  gare  him  an  andienee.  What  im- 
pressed him  moat  of  aU  that  he  Raw  in  Britain  was 

the  Christian  home. 

On  his  return  to  Calcntta  in  Not.  1870,  Keshab 
set  himself  to  advanoe  social  reform  in  several 
directions.  A  new  society  was  started,  *The 
Indian  BefOTm  Aasooiatiim,  and  five  deparbnenia 
(tf  efftnrt  wer*  resolved  on:  Cheap  Utaratnie, 
Charity,  Female  Improrement,  Edveatiim,  Tem- 
perance. Work  along  several  of  these  lines  was 
started  under  the  SamJij,  espeoiaUy  a  Normal 
School  for  girls,  the  Victoria  Institution  for  women, 
an  Indosmal  School  for  boys,  and  the  Shdrat 
J4ram  (Indian  Befnge),  a  sort  of  dub-home,  in 
whieh  fiunily  life  ma  omtiTated,  and  women  and 
flhildren  educated.  A  Bengali  paper,  the  Sulabk 
SamOchOr  t'  Cheap  News'),  was  pnbUahed  weekly 
at  one  fartiung,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  stimnlate 
native  joumjUBUL  In  connexion  with  all  this 
social  activity,  we  must  note  the  passing  of  the 
&fthma  Mairiage  Act  in  1872,  largely  as  a  result 
of  Keehab's  advice  and  agitation. 

Pratap  Chandra  Moioomdar  had  meanwhile  been 
steadily  growing  in  experience  and  strength.  In 
1873  he  pablishM  his  most  noteworthy  book.  The 
Oriental  Chritt,  which  shows  great  spiiitnal  in- 
sight, and  also  demonstrates  how  completely  the 
anthor's  own  religions  life  depended  on  Christ. 
The  following  year  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
England,  and  was  very  wefl  received. 

In  1873,  Keshab  fnruier  defined  bis  porition  wit^ 
regard  to  Kevelation  and  his  own  place  in  tiie 
Sfun&l  by  a  public  lecture  on  Inspiration.  In- 
spiration, he  declared,  is  the  other  side  of  prayer. 
Man  asks;  God  gives.  Inspiratim  is  not  God 
speakinff  fits  aira  starts,  but  m  perpetual  breath- 
ing of  His  spirit. 

He  felt  vray  distinoUy  tiut  opporition  was 
developing  agunst  him  wttUn  the  Sunftj.  There* 
were  three  main  causes :  his  autocnu^,  his  doctrine 
of  eulesh  UkUki),  and  his  attitude  towards  the 
emandpauon  of  women.  He  nded  the  whole 
Sam&j  as  sole  anthoriW,  and  many  believed  that 
his  lecture  on  'Great  Men'  was  meant  to  suggest 
that  he  had  a  ri^t  to  demand  ohedienoa:  the 
party  opposed  to  him  was  demoeratie,  and  wished 
to  estabush  a  constitntional  government  in  the 
Bamftj.  By  atUth  Keshab  meant  the  direct  com- 
mand of  God  laid  upon  him  special  revelati<m 
at  certain  definite  moments  in  his  career.  To  his 
opponents  tiiese  special  revelatifflis  were  both 
blaqthemona  and  dangenma.  They  were  also 
eager  to  give  th^  wmnen  more  liberty,  and 
to  allow  them  to  partioipate  in  university  educa- 
tion; while  Keshab  was  opposed  to  both  ideas. 
He  reared  that  snob  freedom  as  is  enjoyed  in 
Europe  would  be  most  dangerous  in  India,  and 
desired  to  secure  for  yonng  girls  a  very  quiet 
training,  to  fit  them  for  the  life  of  the  home, 
rather  thBn  the  same  education  as  their  brothers 
were  noeiving. 

Keshab  was  only  too  oonsoions  of  all  that  was 
going  on,  and  in  oonsequence  fell  once  more,  in 
1876,  into  his  old  melancholy.  Once  again,  how- 
ever, he  fought  his  way  to  li^ht  through  prayer 
and  consecration.  He  called  his  followers  around 
him,  and,  declaring  that  the  SamAj  was  beooming 
immersed  in  the  world,  ealled  for  vearSgyet.  This 
is  an  old  Vai^nava  word  meaning  'separation,' 
separation  from  the  world.  He  called  for  new 
asceticism,  for  fresh  vows  of  pover^,  and  himself 
led  the  way.  The  daily  services  in  his  house 
now  became  longer  than  ever,  and  a  settled  habit 
in  Keshab's  life.  His  foUowns  responded  to  his 
leadership  as  loy^ly  as  ever,  ready  to  do  all 
that  he  waa  ready  to  lead  them  into.  A  little 


later  he  arranged  them  in  four  groups,  calling  t^em 
devotees  of  y^a,  bhakti,  /fUlna,  moo,  acoorduw  as 
their  chief  method  of  devotion  was  mystio  nuon 
with  God,  love,  knowledge,  at  service.  The  fint 
three  are  genuine  Hindu  ideas ;  the  last  he  took 
from  Christianity. 

But  the  Belf-consecration  of  the  central  party 
failed  to  draw  the  opposition  baok  to  alle^anoe ; 
and  soon  an  act  of  Keshab  not  only  convinced 
tiiem  that  all  their  Burnuses  were  justified,  but 
led  to  an  open  schism.  The  young  Mah&rftjA 
of  Eueb  Bih&r,  a  Native  State  in  North  Bengal, 
had  been  carefully  trained  as  a  minor  under 
English  officials.  These  men  were  most  anxious 
that  he  should  marry  a  girl  who  would  be  a  help 
and  not  a  hindrance  to  him ;  and  tiie  proposal  was 
made  that  be  should  many  KediaVs  daughtw. 
The  MahSiftjl  and  the  b^I  were  both  under  age, 
and  the  Mah&rftjft  and  nis  family  were  Hindus. 
Now  Keshab  had  been  fighting  against  child- 
mania^  and  heathen -marriage,  and  had  even 
seen  his  convictions  worked  mto  the  Brfthma 
Marriage  Act  of  1872.  Cona«]nently,  as  soon  as 
the  proposal  was  made  public,  Br&hma  opinion 
made  itself  very  distinctly  heard  against  it.  But 
Keshab  believed  that  God  had  told  him  to  go  on 
with  the  wedding ;  and  having,  as  he  believed, 
received  satisfactory  guarantees  that  the  wedding 
would  really  be  only  a  betrothal,  so  that  the 
parties  would  not  live  together  until  they  came  of 
a^,  and  that  the  marriage  ceremonial  would  con- 
tain nothing  idolatrous,  he  gare  his  consent.  But 
whether  through  misunderstanding  or  through 
deceit,  what  Keshab  expected  was  not  carried  ouL 
He  allowed  himself  to  be  hnatled  in  the  matter,  and 
idolatrous  ceremonies  were  introduced  in  defiance 
of  his  wishes.  Keshab  returned  to  Calcutta  covered 
with  shame.  There  could  be  only  one  resalt.  He 
had  flouted  pablio  opinion  and  had  dishonoured 
his  own  prindples.  Tllie  oppositifm  no^  beoame 
ittsistent  thai  he  should  oia  deposed  from  his 
position  in  the  Samftj.  A  meeting  was  held,  but 
no  business  oould  be  transacted.  Attempts  were 
made  to  seise  the  Blaadir,  but  failed.  So  the 
protesters,  a  large  body  of  Intelligent  influential 
men,  left  tiie  Samij. 

Th*  Jdi  Somas  from  ISW  io  jUM.— -There  is  -wm 
little  to  sw  with  ngard  to  the  Adi  Sam&j ;  for  it 
was  left  with  only  a  small  group  of  supporters  at 
the  time  of  tlu  secession,  and  the  lost  ground 
was  never  recovered.  Just  about  the  time  when 
Keshab  left,  ladies  were  present  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Anniveraaiy,  and  they  have  rinoe  attended 
the  servioee.  In  1872,  Debendra  save  up  tiie  aoti.ve 
managemmt  of  the  Samftj.  and  oetook  himself  to 
religious  retirement,  his  son  Dviiendra  (Dvijtnd' 
ranOtha  Thdkur)  btdng  appointed  Ochdrya  in  his 
place ;  yet  until  the  day  oi  bis  death  he  kept  in 
eloee  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Samfti. 

SteUitties.— In  1878  there  were  aJready  124 
tamdiei  in  existence,  most  of  them  connected  with 
the  Brfthma  SamAj  of  India.  When  the  second 
schism  took  pla^M,  a  majority  of  the  provincial 
tamdjea  sympathized  with  the  protesters. 

6.  Fourth  period,  1^^1884 :  three  SamXjes : 
Keshab's  ritualistic  theism.— Those  who  left 
Keshab  in  1878  were,  as  we  have  seen,  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  most  of  them  men  of  character  and 
influenoe.  Nearly  all  the  misuonariei^  a  nnmbw 
of  the  other  leaders^  and  a  section  of  the  rank 
and  file  remained  with  Um ;  but  a  large  part  of 
the  church  went  out.  It  was  decided  to  establish 
a  new  Samftj.  AU  the  provincial  tamdjet  were 
consulted ;  and,  with  the  approval  id  the  niaj<Hri^, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the 
following  reeolution  was  passed : 

'nwt  this  ■«—**■>  dMply  deplons  Uio  wuit  of  «  oonsUbi- 
tkoftl  oi^iaalntfani  la  ttM  Brtbms  Suni],  mkI  docs  ben^ 
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esUbUah  «  Bunt]  to  ba  oaUed  the  SOdJOrtm  BrOhma  SamdJ, 
with  %  view  to  remore  the  wrioua  ud  nuutUold  btUi  resultiiw 
trom  thia  stato  of  thtngi,  and  to  Monre  the  rapreowtatioii  « 
the  Tiewa  and  the  hannoniaua  oo-operaUon  of  the  gwieial 
Brthma  oommunltv,  in  all  that  alTecta  the  proffraei  and  weU- 
being  1^  the  Tbdsoo  oatue  and  TbelaUo  work  in  Indl^' 

An  organization  was  sketched,  oonsiating  of  fonr 
officers  and  a  committee  containing  repreeenta- 
ti.v«t  of  the  pTorindal  tamaju  as  well  as  of  the 
Galoatta  soinety.  Services  were  begun  in  t«m* 
porary  rooms,  and  arrangements  were  soon  com- 
menced for  the  erection  of  a  boildins.  The  name 
tddKdran  means  *o«neral,'  and  is  clearly  meant 
to  safest  the  caUioIic  and  democratic  nature 
of  the  new  Sam&j.  An  Enj^ish  and  a  Boogali 
magazine  were  started  to  lepresent  the  views  of 
the  sodety.  Only  those  who  were  willing  to  sever 
themselves  so  dennitelv  from  idolatry  as  to  give 
np  caste  and  adopt  Bxfinma  rites  at  thur  dom«rtic 
oeremonies  were  conn  ted  ss  members  of  the  Sam&j. 

One  fact  of  great  importenoe  remains  to  be 
noted.  The  Samftj  had  many  able  men,  bat  no 
ainrie  mam  of  Tdmons  genios  like  Bam  Ifohan. 
Debendra,  or  KetAak  Pandit  Siva  Nath  Sssbi 
was  their  most  praulnent  man,  bat  he  did  not 
dwarf  the  others.  While  the  SamSj  may  not 
have  grown  so  rapidly  as  it  voold  have  done  had 
it  be^  nnder  a  great  leader,  this  circmnatanoe 
has  made  the  evcdution  of  a  workaUe  free  govern* 
ment  ft  maoh  simpler  problem.  Four  missionaries. 
Pandit  Siva  Nath  Sftstrl  being  the  leader,  wei« 
set  wait  for  the  work  of  the  Samftj ;  and  a  la^e 
namoer  of  educational  and  religioas  activities 
were  oommenced.  A  great  deal  m  attention  was 
given  to  female  education.  On  2^d  Jan.  1881  the 
new  Mandir  in  Comwallis  Street  was  op«aed. 

The  creed  of  the  SftdhSran  Samftj  is  the  same 
as  the  oreed  of  tiie  original  Sam&j  (given  above 
onder  4),  with  the  addition  of  the  three  following 
articles : 

fn  Qod  is  the  iUber  of  men,  and  an  man  an  bratheia 
(n  TlM  KNil  ia  iimnOTtal  and  Its  pnfMM  etenwL 
0))  God  ramrda  virtue  and  punlibea  tin.  Hia  punWoMnta 
are  remedial  and  not  eternal. 

Kethab't  Sam&j. — Daring  the  first  two  years 
after  the  division  there  is  not  much  to  note  in  the 
iiistory  of  Kesbab's  church  except  bis  lectarea. 
He  first  of  all  discussed  publicly  the  qaestion, 
'Am  I  an  inspired  prophet?*  and  gave  a  nega- 
tive answer,  bat  declared  himself  in  the  same 
breath  to  be  *  a  singular  man,'  with  special  rela- 
tions with  heaven.  '  The  Lord  said  I  was  to  have 
no  doctrine,  no  creed,  but  a  perennial  and  per- 
petual inspiration  from  heaven.'  In  another  lec- 
ture he  d«dt  again  with  Christ,  definitely  saying, 
'  There  is  snob  a  thing  as  divinity  in  Cuisti  but 
exphuning  his  words  the  doKiine  of  IKvine 
humanity.  The  most  important  prononnoement. 
however,  of  this  time  was  a  proclamation,  issued 
as  a  direct  message  from  India's  Mother.  He 
thus  announced  for  the  first  time  his  adhesion  to 
the  doctrine  of  tiie  Motheriiood  of  God.  It  was 
that  most  eoomtrie  yet  most  interesting  asoetio. 
Ram  Krishna  ParanftianaB,  who  bion^t  Eediao 
to  believe  the  doctrine. 

But  if  these  first  two  years  were  quiet  and  un- 
eventful, 1881  opened  in  a  difiiBient  way.  At  the 
Anniversary  in  January,  Keshab  appeared,  with 
twelve  of  his  misaitmaries  around  nun,  under  a 
a«w  ted  banner,  <m  whidi  wm  inaoibed  the  words, 
JVoda  Bidhan  {Nava  Tidkana,  'New  Dispensa- 
tion *)•  On  ft  table  lay  the  four  great  Scriptures 
of  the  world :  the  Hindu,  the  Buddhist,  the  t^hris' 
tian,  and  the  Mnhammadan.  He  proclaimed  the 
Br&hma  Sam&j  to  be  God's  latest  dispensation,  His 
new  gospel  sent  to  complete  and  to  harmonize  all 
wristing  religions,  and  himself  and  the  twelve 
ftronna  him  to  be  the  God-appointed  apostles  of 
tJie  movement.  Hoieefcnth  KeshaVs  Satmftj  was 
known  as  tiie  Cihoioh  of  the  New  Dispensatiini. 


At  a  later  meeting  the  Twelve  wen  stdemnly 
ordained  for  thur  dunes.  Th«r  ware  now  Keshab^ 
twelve  apostiea ;  and  they  met  regularly  nnder  his 
presidency  as  the  Apoetolio  Dorlwr.  Strict  vows 
were  laid  upon  them.  Four  of  the  apostles  were 
selected,  to  each  of  whom  was  entroated  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  of  one  of  the  four  great  religions. 
Oxdeta  wne  also  arranged  for  womw  and  girls, 
for  meo  and  for  boys.  £ach  Order  was  a  conse- 
crated Brotherhood  or  Sisterhood,  and  was  under 
strict  vows. 

But  the  most  striking  innovation  was  tiie  intro- 
duction of  a  number  of  picturesque  ceremonies 
from  Hinduism  and  Clmstiajiity.  The  parpose 
was  to  adapt  theism  to  the  comprehension  and 
imagination  of  the  common  people.  Several  well- 
known  Hindu  sacrifices  were  performed  in  the 
Mandir,  and  b^  means  of  mystic  explanation  were 
harmonized  with  Br&hma  belief.  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  were  iutrodaced,  and  became 
integral  parts  of  New  Dispensation  ritual,  their 
symbolism  being  explained  in  accordance  with 
Keshab's  ideas.  Fantastic  pilgrima£es  to  vsrious 
prophets  and  leaders  were  imaginea  and  acted, 
and  belief  in  the  possibility  of  oomnmuion  witii 
these  sunts  of  former  dsys  was  enoouraged.  A 
sort  of  Calendar  of  the  Saints  was  arraii^ged,  so 
that  at  fixed  times  all  the  faithful  might  c<moai- 
trate  their  thoughts  on  the  same  mdividuals. 
Next  vear  a  Mystic  Dance  was  introduoed ;  and, 
a  little  later  still,  Keshab  appeared  before  his 
people  as  a  juggler,  performmg  magieal  feats 
with  toee-Ieaves,  Deads,  stones,  with  the  Cross, 
the  GrMoent,  the  Trident,  and  other  symbols, 
illustrating  tiie  equally  marvellous  jugglery  of 
New  Dispensation  theology.  All  this  eclectic- 
ism and  ritualistic  show  naturally  widened  and 
deepened  tho  golf  between  Keduw  and  the  laige 
party  who  hadlef t  his  ehnrdL 

In  1882  his  doctrine  undenrait  a  farther  ex- 
tension, or  at  least  sn  uofolding.  Christ  had  btea 
decltued  '  divine '  in  his  lecture  00  '  ladia  asks. 
Who  is  Christ!'  He  aow  tau^t  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  declaring  that  the  me 
God  existed  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Blessed  Spirit 

*  In  thia  plane  flmre  of  three  tinea  70a  hare  the  aolirtlaa  of 
•  vaat  probtam.  Ibe  Father,  the  Scm,  tba  Hieij  Oboat ;  the 
Oreator,  the  Exemplar,  the  SancCUler :  I  "am.  I  lor^  I  aave ; 
the  8emaod,theJoun)wlngQod.theRatanuncaoa;  Ftoea, 
Wladom,  HoUneae:  the  True,  the  Good,  the  BeantUOl;  At, 
Cha,  Jnatifda ;  Trath,  IntalUgauoe,  Joy/ 

He  similarly  adapted  Hindu  polytiteism  to 
Brfthma  belief^  speaking  of  the  analytic  prooeas 
liy  whieh  tb»  idolater  selects  an  attribute  or  attri- 
Imtes  of  the  Etenial  for  his  particular  use,  and 
the  syntiietio  prooess  wherel^  the  thrast  reaches 
the  Qae  God  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  great  leader  passed  away  on  8th  Jan.  1S84. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  gifts.  He  had 
imagination,  intellect,  eloquence;  and  he  had  in 
a  very  high  degree  the  eleetrie  peraonalily,  the 
piercing  speech,  and  the  dnunatio  notion  wbidh 
make  tiie  orilliant  leader.  Bat  it  was  not  these 
things  that  most  impressed  his  followeta.  What 
conquered  them  was  his  devotional  life,  his  re- 
ligious fire,  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  moral 
and  redigioaB  nature.  It  was  thia  that  made  them 
follow  mm  through  everything,  despite  all  his 
fanlta  For  Keshftb,  having  won  them  by  moral 
forces,  led  them  by  the  paauon  and  strraigth  of 
his  religious  feeling,  not  oj  any  intelligible  move- 
ment of  reason.  He  had  enough  insight  and 
imagination  to  enable  him  to  present  a  case  with 
great  force ;  but  he  was  no  quiet,  ocmvinoing 
thinker,  far  lees  a  system-bailder.  His  teadiing, 
especially  during  the  last  period,  is  a  eoIlecti<m  of 
powerful  bat  dinc^nted  idea^  fthoM  of  nfutkOag 
stones  instead  m  a  boildlng.  He  Sad  wngalariy 
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little  o^aniAQg  power.  In  all  tiie  work  he  oon- 
trolled,  every  aotirity  depended  apoo  his  personal 
zeladoiuhip  to  Uie  worKeTi  Henoe^  bm  soon  as 
the  peiaonality  was  withdxwwn,  the  wh<de  oom- 
lunation  fell  in  pieces.  Id  spite  of  the  simplioity 
and  geneioeity  of  his  nature,  there  was  a  strain  of 
deep  reserre,  not  to  say  oonoealment,  in  his  char- 
acter, whieh  eaosed  him  trouble  with  those  who 
lored  him  most :  he  did  not  realize  the  wiadoni  of 
sharing  his  mind  with  lus  ooUeagnes.  This  trait 
partly  explains  the  ocmfldenoe  with  which  he 
uttered  some  of  his  later  declaiationa  of  belief, 
and  the  amazement  with  which  they  were  re* 
oeived.  They  had  probably  been  a  long  time  in 
hb  mind  before  he  gave  utterance  to  them, 

Tlie  late  B«sistraj  of  Calcutta  Univend^,  Mr. 
K.  C  Banuiji,  always  maintained  that  KeiE^iab 
died  a  Christian,  th»  in  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life  his  mind  changed.  Mr.  Banurji  was  very 
intimate  with  Keshab,  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  speak  without  serious  eridenoe ;  his  confident 
affirmation  mnst  therefore  not  be  abmptiy  dis- 
missed as  untrue.  On  the  other  hand,  Keebab 
maintained  such  a  consistent  attitude  to  Christ 
thronghout  bis  life,  and,  despite  his  reserve,  was  so 
littie  ukely  to  change  on  a  point  of  such  import- 
ance and  not  tell  his  friends,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Banurji  was  not  mistaken. 

Pratap  Chandra  Mozoomdar  was  absent  on  his 
second  tour  in  the  West,  visiting  Europe  and 
America,  when  Keahabdied— «  circumstance  which 
complicated  the  ntuation  in  Calcutta  serionslr. 

In  order  to  complete  the  oreed  of  the  New 
IMspensation  Ghnnm,  tiiree  aiticlea  reqidn  to  be 
added  to  the  nine  of  tiie  iiiiidharan  Samfti : 
(10)OodU«TiiDlt7iDCnlt7~F»tliw,Bon,aiKrApMI.  Ood 

k  HottMr  M  mU  u  Ffttber. 
01)  Bitluiimlm  iM  Bofe  ft  new  nllglon,  bat  Um  tmaaoa  ot 
all  raUirioDi,  tbe  ona  nninraal  taith;  ttie  Brihma 
Bam&J  u  Ood'a  Ut«at  DbpanaaCion ;  and  the  mUon> 
Biiea  an  tfaa  God-appointed  apoatlw  of  tba  nnr  piapal- 
(Ul)  Knowlad^  of  Ood  oomea  through  Innind  Jfm  aa  wttll 
•a  tfaronsb  Naturt  and  Intuition.  He  revaait  Hla  wiQ 
on  oooaw»i  to  Hla  aervanta  by  oommaod,  Aduk. 
Statittie*. — When  Kesbab  passed  away,  the 
number  of  tamUjes  all  told  was  178.   There  were 
Bud  to  be  about  ISOO  oovaunted  manbet%  and 
about  8000  adherents. 

7.  Fiflli  period,  1884- 19001  pro^prew  of  the 
Sidhlraii  SanEj^Dnring  tnis  period  both  the 
Adi  SamAj  and  the  New  Dispensation  Chnrch 
have  dedmed.  Indeed,  the  old  Sam&j  is  now 
almost  a  family  affur.  Keshab's  apostles  still 
hold  bravely  on,  but  they  have  a  comparatively 
small  following  in  Calcutta,  and  tlieir  relation- 
ships with  tam&jtt  outside  are  not  very  definite. 
With  Keshab's  death  the  New  Dispensation  at 
onoe  became  a  staid  body  with  an  unchanging 
theology,  like  the  other  two  branches:  the  con- 
trast Detween  this  period  and  Keshab's  last 
quinqnenninm  is  very  marked.  When  he  passed 
away,  the  development  of  Br&hma  doctrine  ceased. 
Indeed,  a  blight  seems  to  have  fallen  on  all 
three  Societies :  for  dnrins  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  no  theological  work  of  any  importance  has 
appeared,  althongn  hymn-writing  still  flourishes. 

TheSd^i&ranSamaj. — This  has  goneforward,  not 
ehaneing  much  in  matters  of  faith  or  of  practice, 
but  slowly  growing  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 
The  absence  of  a  great  leader  robs  their  annals  of 
great  events ;  and  we  need  not  linger  over  the 
wioos  difficulties  they  have  had  to  enoonnter  in 
working  out  and  maintaining  •  oonstitatimal 
goremment.  We  shall  therefore  merely  sketch 
theposition  of  the  Samftj  of  to-day. 

The  affairs  of  the  Sam&j  are  controlled  by  the 
General  Committee,  which  consuts  of  63  members, 
representing  Calcutta  and  the  rest  of  India  in 
about  equaTproportions.  The  offioera  are  a  pren* 
denti  •  eeeretury,  three  wiataat  ■eeretaxies,  and 


a  treasorer.  These,  with  13  others,  chosen  by  the 
General  Committee,  form  the  Executive.  The 
general  work  of  the  Samfti  tiiroughoat  India  m 
well  as  in  Calcutta  is  conancted  by  tiie  mlsdon- 
aries,  with  their  two  auxiliaries,  the  Sadhan  As- 
nun  (SAdhana  Ahrama)  and  the  Sebak  Mandali 
{Sevaka  Mandali).  Pandit  Siva  Nath  S&strl, 
though  now  well  advanced  in  years,  is  still J~l 909] 
their  chief  nusdtmary.  He  represents  the  Hindu 
udeoftheSamSj.  Braide  him  there  stands  a  young 
man  of  ocnuddorable  promise,  Hem  Chandra  Sircar, 
who  was  trained  in  Manchuter  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  repreeents  the  Christian  element.  There 
are  nine  other  missionaries.  Sita  Nath  Tattva- 
bhushan,  a  well  known  Ved&ntist,  is  their  chief 
educationalist  and  philosopher.  Um  BrSJma 
VidyStajfOt  or  Brfihraa  School,  is  a  Thecdo^eal 
Institution  lor  trainingyoong  misidonaries.  The 
Sadhan  Asram,  or.  '  Work  Kefnge,'  is  a  hostel 
attached  to  the  Mandir ;  but  the  phrase  is  now 
more  frequentiy  need  of  the  group  ot  stadents  and 
other  workers  residing  in  the  Asram  who  form  a 
society  for  practical  service.  Their  work  ranks 
next  mimportanoe  after  that  of  the  missionaries. 
Similar  societies  have  been  formed  in  a  few  places 
outside  Calcutta.  Several  notable  li^men  reader 
the  Samftj  lai^  sssistance  in  the  Setuk  Mandali, 
or  *  Lay-workers'  Union.'  The  Samftj  possesses  a 

Jress  in  which  its  publications  are  printed,  the 
ndian  Metttnger  and  the  Tattva  Kaumudi,  i.e. 
'  Moonlight  of  Truth,'  bein^  the  two  journals. 
There  are  48  provincial  tam&jes  formally  affiliated 
witJt  the  oentral  organization,  and  as  many  more 
in  fellowship,  although  not  affiliated.  There  are 
1044  initiated  members  in  all ;  but  large  numbers 
of  men  and  women  are  practically  members, 
though  they  have  not  been  initiated.  The  activi. 
ties  of  the  Calcutta  congregation,  besides  the 
Sunday  servicra,  are  t^e  Sunday  School ;  the  Sah- 
gat  Sabbfi,  which  meets  weekly  and  discosses  re- 
rtgions  questions ;  the  Theological  Society ;  tiie 
Student^  Weekly  Service,  which,  though  not 
organicaOy  connected  with  the  Samftj,  Is  oral- 
ducted  in  the  Mandir  every  Saturday  evening, 
and  draws  many  students  to  theism ;  the  Br^una 
Girls'  School :  and  the  City  CoUege. 

Th»  New  Dispenmtion  Sltmid^.— After  KeahaVs 
death,  those  members  of  the  Apostolic  Dorbar  who 
were  m  Calcutta  met  and  declared  that  Keahab 
was  still  their  leader,  and  tiiat  no  raie  ooxHi  ever 
take  his  place  in  the  Mandir.  But  other  members 
of  the  missionary  body  who  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent, notably  Piatap  Chandra  Mozoomdar,  seri- 
ously objected  to  this  decision,  and  the  mass  of 
the  memMrs  stood  with  them.  Keshab's  family, 
on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  treat  the  Mandir 
and  Keshab's  pulpit  aa  a  sort  of  famUy  preserve. 
Pratap,  who  was  by  far  the  beet  known  of  the 
missionaries,  and  the  only  one  at  all  fitted  for 
being  the  leader  of  the  Sam&j,  wished  to  be 
elec^  to  take  Keshab's  place.  But  the  ApostoUo 
Durbar  would  not  agree  to  do  that  or  anything 
else.  On  the  one  side,  then,  stood  the  qnairdling 
missionaries ;  on  the  other,  the  membera,  beefing 
them  to  be  reconciled  and  to  make  arrangemento 
for  the  work  and  the  worship  of  the  Samaj ;  and 
so  affairs  have  oontinued  ever  since.  The  old 
personal  quarrels  which  Keshab  was  unable  to 
put  down,  and  which  were  prevented  from  break- 
mg  up  the  Samftj  <aily  livy  his  personal  influence* 
came  uppermost,  and  mined  eve^thing.  For  a 
time  the  laity  took  the  Mandir  mto  their  own 
care,  and  conducted  the  services,  excluding  the 
missionaries  from  control,  because  they  would  not 
agree.  There  have  been  many  attempts  at  re- 
organization and  as  many  failures.  Once  at  least 
the  police  had  to  be  oalled  in.  There  has  been  no 
open  schism,  bnt  time  has  bean  oonstaat  dis- 
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union;  and  to-daj  three  oompetinff  Mrnoes  mre 
«<mdncted  under  we  name  of  the  riew  Dbpeiua- 
tion  ev«Ty  Sunday ;  and  even  bo  there  are  some 
members  who  refuse  to  attend  any  one  of  the  three. 

The  active  work  of  the  Samfij  was  thus  hroosht 
almoet  to  a  oomplete  BtandstiU,  and  ^[rowth  De- 
came  impoBsible.  The  New  Dispensation  connta 
for  less  and  less  in  the  life  of  Induu 

Pratap  Chandra  Mozoomdar,  who  was  nftm 
spoken  of  as  the  leadw  of  the  Br&hma  Samaj, 
nerer  became  the  acknowledged  leader  even  of 
the  New  Dispensation  Chnrcn.  His  name  and 
iuflaence  were  far  greater  in  England  and  America 
than  ther  ever  were  in  Calcutta  and  India.  Fail* 
ing  to  obtain  Keshab's  poeition,  he  went  into 
semi-retirementu  editing  aia  paper,  The  Inter- 
pretar,  and  writing  elsewhere  oocarionaUy,  hut 
seldom  doing  any  missionaiy  work  for  the  Samfti 
except  when  he  appeared  to  delirer  the  annnal 
address  in  the  Town  Hall.  His  appearance  at  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago  in  1893  still 
further  widened  his  reputation,  and  he  was  alwavs 
a  welcome  speaker  on  Calcutta  platf(xin8,  but  oe 
was  Bcazoely  a  relieions  loroe  in  the  cUy.  He 
passed  awiQT  In  1006.  His  fnneial  demonstrated 
in  a  ver^  remarkaUa  manner,  to  me  observer  at 
least,  what  a  la^  number  of  fine  iatelleetoal  men 
were  still  connected  with  the  New  Dispensation 
Church.   Every  one  seemed  fit  to  be  a  leader. 

Since  Keshan's  death  the  fantasUo  elements  of 
his  latw  teaehing  and  imetioe  have  not  been 
obtraded  OD  the  pabli&  THie  tendeuoy  is  towards 
simplid^  except  on  one  point:  tne  death  of 
Keshab  is  oeleh^ted  annuaUy  as  the  day  <A  the 
*  Aseenidon  of  the  Master.' 

To-day  there  are  still  a  numb^  of  the  old  mis- 
sionaries connected  with  the  Sam&j,  notably  Gaur 
Oalnnda  Ray,  Mahendra  Nath  Bose,  Pyari  Mohan 
Chandhnry,  Dnt  they  do  not  poll  together.  Christ 
is  one  of  several  causes  of  division  among  them. 
Then  there  are  a  number  of  younger  men  who 
take  a  prominent  place,  eepeoall^  Prof.  Beno- 
yendra  Nath  Ben,  wbo  is  a  very  finished  speaker, 
and  Pramatha  Lai  Sen,  who  is  an  acceptable 
preacher,  and  does  a  good  deal  of  work  among 
young  men. 

Besides  the  Snndar  serrioee,  tiie  publiBhing 
work  of  the  Samftj  and  the  educationaf  aotivities 
are  still  kept  np.  There  is  a  hostel  for  stodenta. 
The  misrionaries  do  a  good  deal  of  vldting,  ketq^ 
ingthe  Same  buminsjn  families. 

The  Adi  Sam^f.-^The  historr  of  the  orifpnal 
SamBj  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  verr 
Uttie  Bune  than  the  doings  of  Debeodra  Nato 
Tkgora  and  his  t^ialanx  of  gifted  seme.  Yet  there 
axe  a  few  societies  outside  Calcutta  which  re- 
tain their  oonnexicm  with  the  A.di  SamAj.  The 
tiieologv  of  the  Sam&j  has  remained  stationary 
since  the  schism  of  1869.  Debendra  gave  np 
his  positioa  after  more  than  thirty  yean  oT 
•arvioe.  Fw  thizty-thxee  yean  more  ne  lived 
tiie  life  of  a  rellgioas  reohiae ;  for  he  sorrived 
until  190S.  He  was  almost  ezolosivdy  under 
Hindu  influenoe,  his  master  being  Ramftnnja. 
To  him  ancient  India  was  the  orame  of  all  that 
was  pore  in  morals  and  religion.  So  powerful 
was  Hindu  thought  in  bis  lue,  that  up  to  the 
vwy  end  he  new  definitely  told  hla  disdples 
theA  he  had  ^ven  np  the  dootrlue  of  transmigra- 
tion, as  praotieally  all  Brfthmas  have  done.  He 
was  never  known  to  quote  the  Bible,  and  in  his 
printed  sermons  no  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  is  to  be  found.  The  direct  eommnnion  of 
the  human  soul  with  tiie  Supreme  Spirit  was  the 
moat  salient  pmnt  in  his  teaching.  His  public 
UfejjHroved  him  to  be  a  man  not  only  of  rengiims 
gwiua  and  hitelleotnal  capacity,  but  of  a  peeufiarly 
noble  and  genemis  diancter.   His  hmg  letixe- 


ment  added  to  tlie  apdl  he  had  thrown  over  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  ^  common  em- 
sent  he  was  called,  the  MoAarght,  i.e.  the  great 
rfi,  or  saintly  seer,  '  The  bleached  complexion  and 
massive  architecture  of  his  face  et»ll  revealed,  a  few 
months  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven, 
the  lofty  spiritual  nature  and  the  sensitive  heart 
which  bad  done  so  much  in  the  far-away  years. 

TAeprovineial  Mtn^M.—These  continue  to  grow 
slowly  in  number  and  influence.  A  few  are  still 
in  closer  sympathy  with  the  Adi  Samftj  than  with 
the  more  progressive  bodies ;  a  number  belong  in 
doctrine  and  worship  to  the  New  Dbpensation 
order,  but  a  great  and  increasing  majority  have 
their  closest  connexion  with  the  cUldhitean  Samftj. 
These  distinctions,  however,  count  for  far  less  in 
tiie  country  than  they  do  in  the  metropolis ;  and 
a  misuonary  is  certain  to  receive  a  warm  weloome 
almost  anywhere,  no  matter  to  which  of  the 
branches  ne  belongs.  The  Prftrthan&  tamdje* 
in  Western  India,  though  not  wrganieally  con- 
nected with  the  Brfthma  Samftj,  an  «n  tenns  of 
close  frienddiip  and  fellowship. 

These  Moiebcs  vary  laqpelj  both  In  lin  and 
vitali^.  A  nvmber  have  a  conrideraUe  member 
ship,  own  their  own  building,  and  do  a  good  deal 
of  work.  Their  activities  follow  the  Unes  laid 
down  in  the  older  bodies.  Thejr  have  their  weekly 
religious  service,  nsnally  on  Sunday,  and  some- 
timesaprajer-meetingbeeidea.  Keshab's  original 
Sakgat  Saohd  (*  Ftiradlr  Sod^y ')  was  oo|ded  in 
the  Sfidliftran  Samftj  in  Galcutfaa,  and  the  example 
has  been  very  generally  followed  elsewhere.  Itua 
sort  of  Wesleyan  class-mee^g.  The  annual  f  esti* 
vals  are  celebrated  with  enthodasm.  A  tibrai^ 
and  some  simple  missionary  work  complete  their 
religious  activities.  But  th^  c<Hudder  their  work 
inoomplete,  if  th^  do  not  advaDoe  eduoatira, 
especially  for  girls.  Some  form  <rf  philantliropie 
work  is  usually  attempted  also. 

It  will  probably  oonduoe  to  clearness  if  we 
represent  the  theological  affinities  of  the  three 
tamdjet  graphically : 

(1)  Ood  ii  s  penoiud  bafnr' 
wilh  anbUma  monU 
fttMbatat. 

(S)  Ood  hM  avm  become 
inounftte. 

(S)  Ood  bMia  mod  uwims 


(4)  Qod^  to  be  worshipped 
oolj  Id  spiritiul  mja. 
Heo  ol  all  oMtea  and 
raoM  raaj  wonhlp  Ood 
aooeptabqr. 
0>)  Bepentaooe  and  oeMatlon 
from  iln  la  th*  onlv  w» 
to  torgtranen  aaa  mi- 
vatlon. 

(•)  Natare  and  Intnltton  an 
the  aouroea  of  know- 
Mge  of  Ood.  Mo  book 
ia  aatboritatlTe. 

(7)  Ood  la  the  Father  of  man, 

and  all  men  ar«  broUtan. 

(8)  Tba  aool  la  fanmoital  aod 

tta  prograaa  ctenuJ. 

(9)  Ood  rewarda  virtoa  sad 

ponlaheaaln.  Hla  pan- 
Mhmanta  are  ramadfal 
andnotetemaL 

aO)  God  la  a  Trini^  In  Unity 
— Fktbar,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  Ood  la  Hothar 
MM  w«n  aa  FUbsr. 

(U)  BrUunaimi  la  tba  «nl- 
venal  tallgioD ;  tba 
BrUuna  Samftj  ia  Ood'a 
iMaat  Uamnaatlon ; 
and  tb«  mutionarlas 
an  apoatlea. 

(U)  Knowladn  of  Oodoomes 
throng  Intpirtd  Mtn 
aa  wall  aa  through 
JTatun  and  JnMtion. 
Ha  rareala  Hta  wOl  on 
oxMloa  to  Hla  ■emiits 
lyooannand,  ^daift. 


Creed 
Sank]. 


OfMd 
oftha 
8ld- 
hftna 
Bam^. 


Oned 
of  tba 
New 
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8.  Chumcteristici  of  the  morement.— <a)  Width 
^  diluted  it^utnce,  narrownen  of^  e^ecnw  range, 
— Toe  Br&hma.  Samftj,  whilo  olaiimng  to  be  & 
m^d-wide  movemra^  and  aotnally  making  its 
Toioe  heard  in  Europe  and  America,  baa  not  sac- 
oeeded  in  extending  its  effective  ararioe  beyond 
India,  has  made  no  deep  imprearion  oataide  the 
province  of  its  birth,  and  even  where  it  ia 
strongest  baa  tonched  only  the  edacated  olaaa. 
There  ia  a  Brfthma  Mianon  to  hill  Mbea  in 
Bengal,  and  a  Frftrthaii&  SamSj  Hiaaion  to  the 
deprased  clawea  in  Bombay,  but  nowhere  has  the 
morement  taken  a  Beriona  hold  of  the  common 
people.  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  1901, 
when  the  Samftj  was  already  seventy-three  yeaxa 
old,  imly  4050  inhabitanta  oi  India  were  ratomed 
aa  firtmnaa  in  the  Censoa  pi^en.  This,  in  the 
ease  of  a  really  indi^enons  movement,  which  has 
had  three  men  of  high  religiona  genloa  amongst 
its  leaders,  ia  very  notewortor. 

(6)  If^uettc*  o»  /fufui.— The  Sam&j  haa  exer* 
ciaed  a  very  great  infloenoe  on  religions  ojdnion 
all  over  Jbidia.  The  work  of  the  Samftj  haa  also 
had  a  good  deal  of  weighty  eapeoially  in  Bengal* 
in  tiie  matter  of  sotual  lefoim.  Bat  the  unmber 
of  thoae  who  have  been  indneed  to  beoome  real 
theiata  by  the  Br&hma  propaganda  ia  certainly 
disappointingly  smaU.  The  great  saccess  of  the 
revival  within  Hindoism  has  operated  powerfully 
to  check  the  drift  to  Brftbmaism ;  for  men  are 
now  inclined  to  bdieve  that  they  can  get  as  much 
Bpirifcoal  religion  in  Hindoism  as  in  BriUunaism, 
and  that  social  reform  ia  almost  aa  possihle  within 
aa  withoat  the  camp. 

(e)  DeM  to  ChruHanity. — ^Br&hmaism  owea  a 
large  debt  to  Christiani^.  The  primal  impulse 
came  laigely  from  ChriBUanity  ;  Br&hma  methods 
are  almtwt  without  exception  Christian ;  Brftbma 
criticism  of  Hindu  social  wrongs  is  simply  Chris- 
tian eritidam ;  and  lai^  masses  of  Keslwb's  re> 
Ugioos  and  mvnX  teaehmg  were  taken  direct  from 
Christy  and  still  fertilise  BrAhma  thooajit  and 
conduct  in  the  Sftdh&ian  as  well  as  in  we  New 
DiHwnsation  Sam&j. 

But  the  Church  m  India  also  owes  a  oonmder- 
aUe  debt  to  Br&hmaism.  The  latter  has  done 
mnoh  to  i^an  the  Hindn  mind  to  serious  mono, 
theism  \  haa  helped  to  Inealc  down  prejudice 
against  Christ ;  uke  John  the  Baptist,  haa  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Christianity  in  more  than  one 
centre;  and  nas  drawn  out  of  Hinduism  into 
spiritual  religion  many  an  individual  who  haa 
fijudly  found  peace  in  the  Christian  Churoh. 

(d)  BataUm  to  ffmduiam  and  (^riMamilw.— 
The  <Aoial  doctrine  of  the  Samftj  puts  Hindnum 
and  Christianity  in  tiie  general  oatalo^  of  par* 
ticnlar  religions  aa  opposed  to  Brfthmaism,  which 
is  regardea  aa  the  aboolute  and  universal  religion. 
But  in  actual  fact  these  two  religions  hold  an  alto- 
gethw  difbzent  position.  They  are  the  sources  of 
Brahmaim.  A  oarefol  snrvcy  of  the  docteines 
that  have  been  professed  in  uie  Sam&j  will  ahow 
that  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  been  drawn 
either  from  Hinduism  or  from  Christianity.  The 
frequently  repeated  assertion  that  Br&hmalam  is 
the  essence  of  all  religions  is  without  any  bads  in 
fact.  The  Br&hma  system  is  drawn  from  Hinduism 
and  Christianity. 

The  next  point  to  note  is  how  these  twin  soarces 
•re  related  to  each  other  in  t^e  product.  The 
most  oniBory  glance  will  convince  any  one  that 
the  Hindu  and  the  Christian  elements  stand  side 
by  side,  neither  controlling  the  other.  Indeed, 
the  oontrollinK  principle  throughout  has  not  been 
revelation,  whether  Hindn  or  Christian,  but 
ratitmalism ;  *  and  the  elememts  taken  fnmi 
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Hinduism  and  Christianity  have  been  selected 
as  being  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  rational* 
istic  idea.  The  only  complicating  ciieunistanoe 
is  this,  that  the  rationalism  haa  not  remained 
constant,  but  haa  altered  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory ;  under  Ram  Mohan  takii^  its  oolonr  from 
Deism,  under  Debendra  from  Kfim&nuja,  under 
Keshab  from  TTnitarianism  in  the  earlier  period, 
from  Christianity  in  tho  later.  Hence  the  dear 
distittotimis  between  the  tamiUfea  to-day. 

The  way  in  wfaidi  all  this  came  about  ia  also 
dear.  There  were  two  points  on  which  Ram 
Mohan  and  Eeshab,  the  two  creative  leaders, 
were  thoroughly  convinced :  (1)  that  Christ  would 
yet  be  supreme  in  India;*  (2)  tiiat  the  future 
rdigiou  of  India  would  be  Indian  and  loyal  to 
Hinduism.  On  both  these  pointR^  we  mi^  be  oer^ 
tain,  history  will  justify  them.  It  was  in  the 
inference  thev  drew  tiiat  they  went  wrong.  Be- 
lieving that  tne  future  rdigion  of  India  would  be 
loyal  Dotii  to  Christ  and  to  Hinduism,  they  im- 
agined that  they  had  onlv  to  bring  the  two  together 
and  tiie  result  would  oe  tlie  niture  religion  of 
India.  They  both  faUed  to  see  that  essential 
Hinduism  and  essential  Christianity  can  no  more 
mingle  than  oil  and  water.  Had  they  lived  later, 
thoy  would  not  have  made  the  mistaike;  for  they 
were  men  of  open  mind ;  and  the  sdenoe  of 
rdigions  would  nave  revealed  tiie  truth  to  them. 

Hinduism  is  ancient  not  only  in  age,  but  in  char- 
acter. It  enshrines  a  very  early  conception  of 
the  universe — a  conception  which  men's  minds 
have  now  outgrown.  This  is  to  the  effect  that 
time  and  matter  and  souls  are  as  eternal  as  God ; 
the  world  is  a  never-ending  series  of  meaninglesa, 
sdf^peating  changes ;  matter  is  the  seat  of  all 
evil,  and  nature  does  not  reveal  Qod ;  men  in  the 
world  are  spirits  in  prison,  and  thdr  oaUj  hope 
is  release  from  its  toils. 

Christianitj,  on  the  oilier  hand,  brings  na  a 
conception  of  the  nntverse  which  modem  men 
osn  believe,  and  which  stimulates  and  invigorates 
man's  life  in  everr  direction  t  God  is  theloving 
Father ;  men  are  His  children ;  the  world  is  God^ 
good  world,  prepared  for  the  disciplining  of  His 
children ;  progress,  not  repetition,  is  the  Inner 
•eoret  of  the  world-proceas. 

These  two  conceptions  cannot  be  reoondled  or 
brought  to  act  in  harmony ;  tiie  one  exdudes  the 
other.  The  history  of  the  Sam&j  supplies  a  dear 
illustration  of  tiie  truth.  Ram  Mohan  and  De- 
bendra endeavoured  to  keep  the  Sam&j  within  Uie 
limita  of  the  old  religion,  but  the  ovtoome  of  the 
hiatoiT  has  been  to  drive  fofthmaa  to  atond  out- 
side the  easto  nystem  altogether  and  to  avoid 
most  scmpulondy  the  touch  of  Hindu  sacerdotal- 
ism and  worship.  In  no  other  way  can  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  community  be  secured.  The 
Adi  Sam&]  has  withered,  because  it  has  attempted 
to  remain  within  the  caste  system — has  attempted 
to  graft  BrOhmaism  upon  Hinduism.  The  Christian 
elements  in  the  Bifthma  faith  are  hopdessly  an* 
tagonistie  to  the  Hindu  syatem.  Bo  BiUunaa 
to^y  are  as  completely  outside  Hinduism  as 
Christians  are. 

Thus  Ram  Mohan  and  Keshab  were  wrong  in 
thinking  that  a  new,  vigorous,  modem  religion 
could  be  created  merely  by  placing  a  few  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  Christianity^  alongude  of  a  few  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  Hinduism  and  allowing  the 
two  to  come  together  on  equal  terms.  In  order 
to  reach  the  end  in  view,  two  things  are  indis- 
pensably necessary ;  (]}  The  supremacy  of  Christ 
must  be  frankly  and  ungrudgingly  accepted.  Only 
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in  tids  way  oan  a  wjetem  be  aeonred  whioh  modern 
men  can  aooept,  and  which  will  prodnoe  a  healthy 
modern  nation.  Rationalism  is  sterile  in  India 
as  elsewhere.  (2)  Christ  mast  be  set  forth  as 
coming  not  to  destroy  Hindaism,  bnt  to  fulfil  it ; 
not  as  the  enemy,  bat  as  the  consnmmator  of  the 
religion.  For,  while  the  basal  oonoeptions  of  the 
Hindu  STBtem  are  utterly  oppcwed  to  Cbristiuiity, 
all  the  nighest  and  holiest  things  in  it— all  that 
the  modem  thinking  Hindu  feeu  be  oaanot  tarn 
his  back  on,  all  that  Bam  Mohan,  Debendra,  and 
Keshab  wiuied  to  oonserve,  everything  that  has 
vitality  and  growth  in  it— «U  this  arose  in  re- 
forming movements,  easer  spiritual  straggles  to 
transcend  the  traditional  Hindn  system.  Within 
the  pale  of  Hinduiam  these  lofty  spiritual  aims 
have  never  had  a  chaaee  to  realize  themsdves.  It 
is  only  in  ChristianitT  that  a  free  open  fidd  for 
their  development  is  found.  Hinduism  must  die 
into  Christianity,  in  order  that  the  beet  that  her 
philosophers,  samts,  and  ascetics  have  longed  and 
prayed  for  may  live.  Thus  the  truth  with  re^rd 
to  the  long  controversy  between  Br&bmaism  and 
Christiaui^  is  that  the  missionaries  were  right 
in  insisting  on  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  and  the 
Brahmas  were  right  m  inststing  tliat  Hinduism 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  weed. 

LmsATimK.— The  beet  brief  ontllns  ot  BrlhmA  history 
tound  in  Monler  WUlUms,  BrO/tmanim  and  BinduinM, 
London,  1887,  pp.  i7&-6SS.  There  %n  torn  Utttgw  luvnitivM : 
Leonard,  A  Hiitort  c/  tAa  BrOhma  avmOj,  CalontU,  1870; 
MozoomdAr,  Th4  Faith  and  iWrm  <tf  tJU  BnAmo  Somaf, 
Calcutta,  1882 ;  F.  LUUneston.  Tht  Brahmo  8amaS  and  Atya 
Sam(^,  London,  IfiOl ;  uia  Slater,  KeshtA  Chandra  S*n  aitd 
th»  Brahma  SaaOj,  Hadrma,  188<  {the  first  two  intereMing:  bat  in- 
accurate, tfae  kit  two  reUabla,  and  the  iMt  containing  niuQ«rona 
extracts  from  the  wrltinga  of  Keahab  Chandra  lien].  For 
further  detaO  consult  the  toUowing  blographlei :  Collet,  Tht 
Ufa  and  Lttttn  of  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Rofi,  London,  1900 ;  Tht 
AuUMograpkg  <tf  Maharti  Dnmdnnath  Tagon,  translated 
from  the  original  Bengali,  with  an  Introduction  b;  Sat^en- 
dranath  Tsgore,  Calcutta,  1900;  Uozoomdar,  Th»  Life  and 
Teaehingt  ^  Ktahub  Ckundtr  Sm,  Oaloutia,  18S?  ;  and  Beari- 
BeaU  til  P.  C.  Mozoomdar  wUh  a  Biographical  Skatah  bj 
S.  J.  BaiTOWB,  Boston.  ISM:  the  monograph,  Sastri,  Tlu 
New  Diip&ntatitm  and  (As  iSSndAaran  Srahtna  Samt^,  Madras, 
1881 :  the  works  of  the  leaders :  Th»  BitgUih  WoHst  ^  JIate 
Ram  JToAam  Jtoy,  edited  b;  J.  C  Ghose,  2  vols.,  Oaloutu, 
1885-87 ;  The  Onnpfets  WorkM  <tf  Raia  Ram  Mokun  Row, 
Santkrit  and  Bmgali,  CalcutU.  XS80 :  Kesbab  Chandra  Sen, 
Lectvret  in  India,  S  toIs.,  LoDOon,  1001 ;  The  Brahmo  <8Dmaf  ; 
Eeehia  Chandra  Sen  in  England,  Oalontta,  1881 ;  Moxoom- 
dar,  rk«Ori«nMjCAritC,Borton,U88;  the  collections  of  texts, 
BrOhmadhafma,  GUoatta,  I860,  and  maor  editions  later; 
JSIotajoAmAo,  Osloatta,  1806,  and  nanr  editions  later :  the 
TearBooks,tba  Annual  Beporti,  and  the  Peri  odloaU. 

J.  N.  Fabquhab. 
BRAHOIS.— See  BALuaHmrZH. 

BRAIN  AND  MIND^x.  HlstoricaL— That 

the  brain  of  man  is  that  part  of  his  bodily  organ- 
ism which  is  in  immediate  oonnexion  with  his 
mind — whatever  the  intimate  nature  of  that  con- 
nexion may  be— Is  to-day  an  accepted  fact.  That 
it  has  not  always  been  so  may  be  seen  from  the 
number  of  words  in  our  own  and  in  other  lan- 
guages which  appear  to  connect  mental  and  moral 
quautios  with  the  heart,  with  the  stomach,  and 
even  wiUi  the  kidneys  and  bowels.  In  early  Greek 
specnlation,  Alcnueon  of  Orotona  (tx^nnntng  of 
5th  cent.  B.C.),  a  reputed  papU  of  Pytb&goraa,  is 
referred  to  as  holding  that  sense-impressions  are 
combined  tc«:ether  in  the  brain,  wttieh  receives 
them  through  certain  av^iaes  (the  nerves),  and  oon- 
stmots  out  of  them  '  memory,  opinion,  and  science ' ; 
and  that  the  eontrollinff  centre  {ri  4t*Mo^"^} 
of  tiie  body  resides  in  Sie  brain  (Dids,  Frag, 
d.  Voraohrat^er*,  L  101  f.}.  Hippocrates  also  and 
Democritns  were  credited  with  a  similar  belief. 
It  was  partially  adopted  1^  Plato,  who  placed  the 
reasonii^  prntion  of  the  soul  in  (jie  headi  passion 
in  the  heart,  and  detire  in  the  loww  part  of  the 
body  (2Vm<n»,  69-72).  Aocording  to  AnatoUe,  the 
sonl,  aa  the  etUehe^  of  the  bo^,  was  oonelated 


with  its  every  part ;  while  the  bndn  was  an  inert 
mass,  the  function  of  which  was  to  ooot  the  Uood 
for  the  heart  {de  Part.  An.  iL  7}.*  Oalen  (Sod 
cent.  A.D.)  recognized  the  dondnant  part  played 
by  the  brain  as  tne  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
by  which  the  '  vital  spirits '  were  distributed  over 
the  body ;  but  it  was  in  the  ventricles  or  spaces 
rather  than  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  Uiat  he 
placed  the  'seat  of  the  soul'  (tie  UtuPartium,  lib.  8). 
These  or  umilar  views  prevailed  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  cent.,  when  Uie  anatomy  of  the 
brain  began  to  be  more  clearly  understood  through 
the  work  of  VaroUns  and  others.  From  this  d^ 
the  tendency  was  to  subdivide  the  brain,  and  to 
ascribe  to  separate  centres  the  different  mental 
functions ;  the  most  comprehensive  attraipt  of 
this  kind  being  the  phrenological  agrstem  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  (1810).  Thar  syston  wu  defiden^ 
however,  both  in  peychologiod  aniUyida  and  in 
sdentific  proof ;  tiiey  referred  different  moral  and 
intellectual  characters  to  different  areas  of  the 
surface — and  underlying  parts — of  the  brain,  and 
assumed  that  the  skoll  with  its  *  bumpa'  followed 
closely  the  outline  of  the  brain.  Canaalityi  Com- 
bativeness,  Fhiloprogenitdveness,  the  Senn  of  Lao- 
goage,  and  Calculation  are  a  few  out  of  thdi 
tnirty-etghtpromisonoui^ grouped 'faculties.'  A 
reaction  followed  with  Flourens,  who  tanght  (in 
his  Recherch**  eaBpfirimentaletf)  that  the  whole 
brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  that  loss  of  or  iujniy  to 
any  part  of  it  weakens  its  guterml  function, 
lessens  the  degree  of  mental  activity,  but  does  not 
remove  any  a^dat  function.  It  was  not  until  1861, 
when  Broca  published  his  paper  Sur  le  SUge  de  la 
FaculU  du  Langage  articuU,  that  the  theory  of 
special  localization  began  to  take  a  new  and  more 
sdequate  form.  The  researches  of  Hitrig,  Mank, 
Meynert,  Flechrag,  and  many  others  in  Germany, 
and  of  Ferrier,  Uorsley,  Soh&fer,  etc.,  in  England 
(see  Literature  at  end  of  this  art.),  have,  since 
1870,  gone  far  to  establish  the  doctrine  on  a  sound 
basis,  although  its  interpretation  is  still  disputed. 

3.  General  relatiooahip. — ^The  general  oornlati<ai 
between  brain  and  mind  is  established  partly  by 
comparative,  partly  by  pathological,  data,  (a)  ua 
closely  allied  animal  species,  it  is  found  that  the 
relative  wei^t  of  the  loain  or  oonespondiiw 
ganglia  inereasas  with  the  eomplexi^  of  the  liw 
of  the  animal,  with  its  adaptability  to  new  sur- 
roundings— in  short,  with  all  that  is  summed  np  in 
the  vague  term 'intelligence.'  A  striking  instance 
is  the  ant's  brain  (the  corpora  peduneulata),  which 
in  the  worker  ant  is  very  large,  in  the  queen  ant 
mudi  amaller,  and  in  the  mate  ant  almost  abaaat; 
while  activity  and  'intelligenoe*  are  jnroportion- 
ately  distributed  (Forel).  "Iiie  oorrelabon  u  dowr 
still  if,  instead  of  wdgbt,  the  snifaoe-area  of  the 
brain  is  taken.  In  liigher  animals  the  nerve- 
elements  are  massed  in  the  gr^  matter,  the 
eoriex,  of  t^e  brain ;  and  hj  means  of  fi$mru 
and  «hM— di^^gs  and  filings  of  this  outer 
'bark'  into  the  Bttbstanee  (rf  the  Imin— tlie  mr- 
face  may  be  enormously  extended  without  a  pro- 
portional increase  in  volume  or  weight.  In  the 
main,  also,  if  ariimali;  of  different  species,  but 
of  approximately  the  same  size  and  of  similar 
hahUat,  are  compared,  the  brain  increases  in  re- 
lative weight  (or  surface^rea)  aa  the  rank  of  the 
animal  in  the  scale  of  evolution  is  higher.  Nearest 
(bnt  longo  itttervaUo)  to  man  in  this  respect  oome 
the  anthropoid  apes. 

In  the  developmwt  of  the  brain  with  age  in  the 
human  individiul  a  similar  comparison  is  found  to 
hold.  As  the  mental  oapaoities  improve,  the  brain 
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grows  in  Tcdiune  until  about  the  age  of  fifteen, 
when  it  leaches  a  certain  maximnm  relative 
weight;  after  this  d«wf(wmeii#  takes  the  place  of 
growtht  the  brain-elemenui  entering  into  more  and 
more  complex  relation  with  each  other,  bnt  with- 
out mnoh  increase  in  size  or  number.  From  the 
age  of  fifteen  there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  relative 
w^fi^t.  In  general,  also,  a  lower  value  has  been 
found  f<Hr  the  average  femaU  than  for  the  aver- 
age mah  brain,  alike  in  weight,  in  surfaoe-area, 
and  in  thickness  of  cortex.  This  is  true  even 
when  allowanoe  is  made  for  the  differenoea  in  re- 
laUva  mac  of  body.  Various  interpretations  of  the 
fact  may,  however,  be  given.  Lower  races  also 
show,  on  the  averaKC,  lower  standards  of  brain- 
weight.  Individual  men  of  markedly  superior 
intdlectual  powers  have  in  many  cases  oeen  round 
to  possess  brains  in  which  there  was  more  than 
average  developmmt  of  the  tnun  sar&oe,  the 
t%Uei  being  cut  deeper,  and  having  more  numerous 
ramifications  than  in  the  normal  man.  The  brains 
of  Gauss  and  Helmholts  are  well-known  examples. 
On  the  average,  'eminent  men'  tend  to  nave 
higher  than  the  normal  brain  -  weight ;  at  the 
same  time  some  great  persmalities  liave  had 
skulls  of  relatively  small  Inrain-eapadty  for  their 
race  t  and  mee  varaa,  it  has  been  remarked,  many 
persons  of  la^  skml  oapad^  have  been  inmates 
of  our  poorhouses  and  prisims.  The  factors  making 
for  development,  more  eepedally  the  all-important 
one  of  oj^xtrtunity  for  exerdn,  are,  of  ooorse,  oo- 
detenninmg  elements  with  the  initial  growth- 
eapadty  itself.  The  actual  development  attained 
in  adult  life  is  a  resultant  of  mai^  diverse  faetors. 
It  is  to  be  noted  especially  tha^  apart  from  its 
correlation  with  mind,  the  brain  has  important 
functions  that  are  purely  phynological ;  it  r^u- 
lates  the  movements  of  the  body  and  of  its  difier- 
ent  members,  and  especially  it  r^olates  the  nutri- 
tion, and  other  processes  of  metabolism,  which 
take  place  in  the  partioulax  oreans  of  the  body. 
Aoooraingly,  such  mctors  as  body-weight,  stature, 
mobility,  rate  of  metabolism  or  vitality,  and 
plasticity  Btand  in  intimate  relation  to  the  brain- 
capacity  of  the  organism.  Biologically  considered, 
intelligence  falls  under  *  plasticity  ' ;  it  is  a  func- 
tion by  which  the  oi^aniam  adapts  itself  readily 
to  new  surroundings  or  situations,  and  which  it 
carries  over  the  experience  of  the  past  into  the  pre- 
sent, to  tbie  adrantage  of  itself  or  of  its  species. 

(6)  The  argument  from  the  pathology  of  mind 
and  of  brain  points  in  the  same  general  direction, 
vis.  to  the  oonclosion  that  mental  capacity  on  the 
one  hand,  mental  vivacity  on  the  other,  are  corre- 
lated with  the  devdopment  and  with  thefonction- 
ing^-healthy  or  the  reverse— 4^  tiie  brain.  No 
respMisible  physician  now  r^arda  mental  per- 
turoations  as  anything  hut  symptoms,  that  is,  as 
eonseqoenoes  or  effects,  of  which  the  immediate 
cause,  whatever  the  primary  or  ultimate  cause 
may  be,  is  a  defect  or  disease  of  the  brain.  The 
disease  may  be  (1}  developmental,  the  result  of  a 
defective  start-off  in  life,  owing  to  which  the  brain 
does  not  reach  its  full  growth,  or  grows  dispro- 
portionately, or  is  more  sluggbh  in  its  working 
than  tiie  normal  or  average  brain  (as  in  imbe- 
fsillty),  or  is  more  unstable,  and  therefore  unfit  to 
cope  with  a  great  crisis  in  life  such  as  the  onset 
of  puberty,  for  example,  constitutee.  •  The  disease 
may  be  (2)  euiventitioua,  the  result  of  any  one  of 
the  innumerable  strains  and  stresses  to  which  the 
brain  is  liaUe  from  bodily  disease,  aoddental 
injury,  exoessive  use,  the  abuse  of  stimulants, 
etc. ;  or  (3)  de^eneratioe,  an  accompaniment  of 
decay— the  weanng  out  of  the  brain  or  of  part  of 
the  brain  in  old  age,  while  the  body  as  a  whole 
renuuns  relatively  healthy.  Again  the  diseases 
are  recognised  as  tailing  into  two  broad  diviirions. 


aooording  as  they  derive  from  organic,  structural 
defects  or  changes  of  the  brain,  or  from  merely 
fnnctitmal  diangea — ohuges  d^iending  on  the 
nutritive  or  other  chemical  processes  in  tiie  htain 
or  in  any  part  of  it.  Bat  mental  pathology  has 
by  no  means  advanced  bo  far  as  to  be  able  to 
foretell  the  changes  that  will  be  found  at  death  in 
any  given  form  of  insanity :  there  may  be  no 
visible  degeneracy  at  aU,  and,  per  contra,  the 
brain  of  a  person  dying  in  perfect  sanity,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  ot  his  neighbours,  may  show 
marked  signs  of  organic  defect  Numerous  cases 
are  recorded  in  wmcfa  very  extensive  degenera- 
tions of  the  brain,  even  to  vie  whole  of  one  of  the 
hemispheres,  have  been  found  without  any  mental 
defect  having  been  remarked  during  the  subject's 
lifetime.  While  this  is  admitted,  however,  it 
only  alters  our  interpretation  of  the  oorrelation 
between  mind  uid  brain ;  it  does  not  throw  any 
doubt  upon  the  existence  of  a  correlatiim. 

3.  Elemeata  of  the  csntral  nerrooi  nstem.— The  mwpbo* 
lofiaU  clement  in  the  cortex  or  my  outer  layer  of  the  twiin 
to  the  MurofM.  It  ooiwM>  of  0)  uie  oell-bod; ,  (2)  the  dendrttfi 
or  ahort  bnuohliiff  ootgrowths,  (8)  tfae  hmg  axla-cg-linder. 
UMTS  ue  Domerotu  different  forme  ot  oelL  Tam,  aa  many 
eight  different  layen  nuty  be  diettngnlsbed  in  eome  puts  of 
the  cortex  from  witboot  limrda,  eftch  maAed  br  the  prteenoe 
of  a  cbaraoterlrtlo  form  ot  oelL  The  largeat  are  the  njFramidal 
edii,  whloh  are  meat  nnmeroos  In  the  motor-ione,  and  moasara 
trom  CO  to  ISO  fh*  In  the  body  ot  the  oeO  la  a  noclens,  and 
often  within  thia  mn  be  diatlagauhed  a  Docleolna.  The  nncleua 
nndergoea  marked  ohanfee  under  exhauiUon,  aa  doea  also  the 
form  ot  the  oell.  From  the  cell  branch  ont,  usuallf  in  aerend 
dlreotiona,  a  number  ot  protoplacmlo  tlbree,  glvuqr  oB  col- 
lateral! at  right  uiglea,  and  eadlng  (aa  do  the  oollaterala  also) 
in  b«Bket-  or  boah-like  iraaiHa  ot  Ine  terminal  flbrlla :  he&oo 
the  name  dtndrUei.  One  of  the  pndongaUona  ot  the  oell  is. 
however,  of  a  different  nature.  It  la  the  azl»4Qrllnder,  or 
axone,  landw  nsnally  In  a  directiMi  different  from  that  of  the 
dendrites.  Toe  azonea  form  the  white  flbree  ot  the  brain  and 
tpinMl  oord ;  each  la  protected  or  isolated  by  a  dteath  of  oon- 
neotlre  tlMue,  and  a  layer  ot  myeline— •  tatbr  aubeUnoe— 
between  the  fibre  and  tiie  eheath.  It  is  this  myeune  that  eina 
the  white  appearanoe  to  the  nerre-fibres,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  la  fonned  only  with  the  actual  tunotionina  of  the 
neiTe.oelL  Thus  Fleohslg  has  determined,  through  tma  fact, 
the  aaooaadre  dates  at  which  In  life  the  different  'brain- 
oentiea'  beoouM  actlTe^  TtM  axis-cylinder  or  axone  is  the 
true  nerre-prooeaa,  that  by  which  the  exdtatlon  is  con- 
▼eyed  to  the  brain  trom  a  senseKirmn,  or  to  the  mnsole  from  a 
brain-centre,  or  between  two  suoa  bnin-oentne  themaelves. 
Bome  of  the  flbree  are  ot  great  length,  runnbig  In  some  cases 
trom  the  oortex  down  to  the  toot  ot  the  s^nal  oord.  The 
dendrttes,  with  their  shorter  proosMsa  and  basket-work  end- 
liws,  may  be  regarded  aa  the  teoestors,  the  means  through 
wbloh  the  exdtanon  ol  one  element  u  transmitted  to  another.t 
Tbere  is  no  contlnnlty,  acoordiog  to  the  preraiUng  view,  be- 
tween the  endings  ot  one  oell  im  those  ol  another,  the  llbrei 
in  all  cases  ending  freely,  bat  usually  In  the  dose  ndghboul^ 
hood  of,  or  perbapa  in  contact  with,  thoes  ot  another  odl  or  gronp 
ol  oells.  Qa  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  Uist  the  fllnitt 
ot  the  azone  are  oontlnnons,  pawing  through  the  BerT»calls  to 
the  rarious  dendrites  or  bnnohcs. 

The  function  of  the  oell-body  seems  to  be  uaiaty  sltte 
(a)  that  of  a  nutritive  centre,  or  (P)  that  ot  a  storfrMnss  of 
energy,  Disbibuted  between  and  among  the  nerre^odto  are 
cells  ol  the  imroglia,  or  supportlM  tiMne.t  Hie  axcoe^  h 
has  been  si^  beoonu  mediubted  flbree,  paaring  ^ther  verti- 
cally downwards  to  the  lower  brain  and  siHiial  oa«l(proleat)oD- 
flhraa),  or  horlsontally  along  to  the  nelghbourtng  oencres^  or 
aorces  by  way  ot  the  eermif  eoSotum— Uw  central  nnnimlasnni 
of  the  brali^— to  the  other  bemlsphere.  Tbe  nerT»Abree  sn 
either  afferent  (osntvlpstal)  or  efferent  (centrUogalX  tha  former 
leading  to  the  cortex  from  the  lower  brain  or  wpakl  oord,  and 
bdng  ultimately  connected  throu^  other  neutwes  with  the 
sense-ornui&  the  latter  leadloir  from  the  ocotez  to  the  lower 
brain  uid  q;ttnal  oord,  and  flnauy,  throng  oonneeting  links,  to 
the  mnsclee,  the  ^nods,  the  Visoera,  or  other  orgMis  ol  ths 
body.  Experiments  show  that  tbe  direction  in  which  the 
cnrraat  ot  exoltatiDu  will  flow  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
n»rv»-/lbn  itself,  but  nptm  the  connaxiom  at  either  end.  Thus 
an  afferent  fltoe  may  be  transformed  into  an  efferent  fibre.  Tba 
law  of  the  EtoecUto  Energy  of  Nure-fitaes  (Johannes  Hiiller) 
wsi  Interpieied  as  tmj^&v  that  a  l^vsn  nsrre-flbre,  no  matter 
by  lAat  means  or  st  what  pofail  in  Its  eooisa  It  wsa  stimulated. 


■  u-lAOOOth  mlUimetre. 

t  Energy  is  transmitted  to  the  obBs  throng  (be  dendrites, 
and  frvm  the  cells  through  tbe  sxis-ovlindar  (v.  Gdmchten) ; 
Golgt  ngwt^B  the  function  of  Om  dsndittss  ss  task  ot  tsUng  up 
food  from  the  blood-vessels. 

t  Various  other  tunotiona  have  been  snnested  tor  the  neu- 
rogliik.  Oejal  regards  the  expansions  and  contractiona  ot  lU 
<Ml  aa  ocnKUtions  ot  ileap  and  ol  waking  respeoUvely. 
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woold  glr«  rlM  to  tto  propar  MonOan,  or  would  oontnot  Its 
gfTftB  group  of  muKdat,  or  omk  Monuon  In  it*  givtn  gUod, 
wbAterer  iU  pwtloulkr  foDotioD  miriit  be,  ud  Uwt  thto  iped- 
fldtr  WM  Inheraot  In  tbt  film  UmIF.  iMtr  It  mm  tiwiwSt  to 
dapind  apm  the  bnls^ootn  fat  whloh  tho  flbn  Midwf ;  bat 
tiwn  ow  ba  little  doubt  ttartWniidt  la  risbt  In  Ut  Tlaw  tiUt 
It  la  tbB  pailphond  ornn,  MMonror  muaouw,  tliat  datemdnaa 
In  tbo  M  Inrtaniw  tfiadimMtar  o(  tbt  nwOon.  and  that  tb^ 
parlpheral  ocfut  In  Ita  turn  haa  ban  gndnaOr  davdoped  In 
•daptatton  to  tba  phjiloal  attannU  Mtinf  upon  tba  otiiniam, 
wbuh  in  tbafar  aom  maka  no  Us  aarlranMnt.  Tlila  la  tme  at 
laMt  of  tha  origin  of  (ooh  patlm.  Thua,  when  an  alaotrio 
oomnt  aant  ttaroash  any  pui  (rf  ttieoptle  namrivaaiiMM  • 
a— sttea  ot  light,  tUa  h  baoauaa  toa  WEdtatwa  Srat  rona 
baokmurd  to  taa  eya,  and  there  aeta  np  In  the  r«tina  the 
tSbagm  wfaSoh  are  noraaal  cooditiona  of  Tlaoal  aenaatlon. 

The  naanma,  Uko  nO  other  UtId^  aubatanoe.  la  aabjaot  to 
OQiidttloiia  oC  (rowtti  aad  daoar :  Ua  ftowtb  aad  denlipamA 
era  dotannlnad  1?  aaodanto  oae,  ita  deoay  ud  damvntion 
Iff  ainaa^TO  naa  ar  by  dlanafc  Sthnnlatfaw  cmaaa  liat  ol  an 
•n  Inewaia  la  ninnw,  aad  n  dauge  id  IntarDal  atrootara  ; 
Mar  the  oaU  bnndiia  Mife  Innriooa  dIraetloDa,  nntiUtalriy 
•olivo  oall  maj  ban  Innnmarabla  nmUantiona-^volongatlo&a, 
oollatenlat  ">n  bmab-Hke  tannlnala :  In  thla  deralopment  mar 
be  loundthe  phjiiiMl  baaia  o(  praetku,  ot  nwrnory,  ot  mmtal 
ffmMJt  fenenuly.  ISie  affMfe  <k  dniga  or  pdaoiM(wttb  whioh 
jWgm  ttuub  bo  ola«acO  to  oaoao  a  dfamntloa  ot  volnme, 
UH  wltttdraini  ol  Oo  proBaaiafc  lollowod.  II  pralaoMd.  br 
oHiar  more  ndloai  mngaa.  AottvHgr  saaHi  to  doEacinlne 
nS^jr  an  IncraaoBd  flow  oC  blood  to  tto  parti  Involvod, — 
nwBi— I  ot  waate  and  rapdr  take  plaoa  wore  rapidly  *  U  thai* 
■  ooaaiire  activity,  twwarer,  the  oontiniied  flow  of  blood  maj 
oauae  permanent  iojoiy  ot  varkraa  kind*  aooording  to  tbe  tiaoe 
affeotod.  On  the  otbar  hand.  Impaired  aoUrltrr  ao  In  fatlfna, 
nflexlir  wodooaa  dimlntohed  flow  o(  blood  to  the  parte  in- 
Tolved :  the  naoronea  oontnot  in  Toltune  and  withdraw  their 
paaudMiod-like  expaodooo.  lUa  la  pcobabtr  Oo  oondltton  of 
wUch  ri*«p  la  Ute  exprnaioo.  tt  la  nottoeaHo  that  onoooool- 
nniiiiia  appcara  to  ariae  aUke  tjma  exoeaaira  tarn  ol  blood  tram 
tbe  brain  (annmla),  and  from  oxbiwIto  jlew  of  blood  to  the 
brain  (bTperamla),  the  reault  ot  which  la  probably  a  check  to 
the  puiaa  ot  tbe  blood  ittatU).  Hie  f  mmediate  oanae  ot  many 
BMntal  dlaeaiw  alao  la  aald  to  be  cba  morbid  aooumulatlon  ot 
blood  In  fecial  parte  ot  the  brain  (Luya,  after  For  bee  Wlna- 
low). 

4-  The  qiecud  centres ;  localization  of  fnnctiont. 
— The  complexity  of  the  grej  matter  of  tbe  brain, 
its  nomberless  oellj,  the  endless  traoer^  of  inter- 
lacing fibres  being  nnderstood,  the  qoestion  arises : 
What  is  the  premse  relation  of  tbe  neurone  to 
mental  function  ?  Does  the  aotivit^  of  tiie  neu- 
rone detennine  consoioaBnesB,  and  nave  different 
nennmee  different  parts  to  play  in  gLvbig  xiae  to 
different  mental  oontento  or  ideas  f 

Since  1861,  as  has  been  said  above,  a  mass  of 
evidence  has  been  collected  which  goes  to  show 
that  not  mere^  doea  the  gaitend  health  and  ca- 
pacitT  of  the  mind  depend  npon  the  inturity  and 
healtny  fancti<ming  of  the  rarain,  bnt  uiat  tiao 
medal  mental  functions  or  capacities  are  depen- 
dent npon  oertain  looaUsed  areas  or  rMfiona  ot  the 
upper  brain.  In  particular,  it  haa  been  shown 
that  the  capacities  to  receive  and  co-ordinate 
'im^tressionB'^  from  the  diffisrent  sense-otgans — 
the  impreesions  which  are  the  physical  corral&tes 
of  sensations  and  peroepticms— are  enmected  with 
definite  brain  '  centrea,  as  are  also  the  powers  of 
effecting  or  voluntarily  carrying  out  movements  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  year  men- 
tioned, Broca  published  the  paper  whose  titie  is 
given  above  (p.  821^) ;  heolaimed  to  have  found  that 
in  cases  of  aphasia — a  disease  aymptomatized,  in  its 
pure  form,  by  loss  of  tbe  power  of  artioalate  speech, 
without  any  defect  in  the  general  intelligence,  or 
any  paralysis  of  the  vocal  muscles — a  smaU  portion 
of  the  third  frontal  oonvolution  of  the  tejt  hemi- 
sphere is  almost  always  affected.  It  was  after- 
wards added  that  in  Ign-handed  persons,  if  aphasia 
occurs,  the  injury  wiu  be  found  in  the  oorrespond- 
ing  part  (tf  the  r^A<  hemisphere.  Since  then,  many 
otutt  fonna  of  partial  loas  of  mental  powers  have 
been  studied  both  as  to  their  symptoms  during 
life,  and  as  to  the  state  of  tiie  brain  at  death. 
Again,  evidence  has  been  collected  rince  1870 
(mtzig)  from  various  experiments  upon  animals. 
The  methods  have  been  (1)  tbe  extirpation  of 
smaller  or  larger  portitms  of  tbe  brain,  with  ob< 
serration  of  tlM  aainuJ's  bdiavionr  after  recovery ; 


(2)  the  stimulati<m  <rf  the  naked  brain  at  different 
p<Hnt8,  with  observation  of  the  movements  made; 
and  (8)  the  sfendy  of  the  deeenuatim  of  tracts 
running  between  the  brain  ana  the  senae-ornns  or 
muscles,  after  a  given  porttcm  of  the  brain  has 
been  excised.  Hon  recently,  oar  knowledge  of 
the  connexion  of  the  nervons  elements  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Inain  and  spinal  cord  has  been 
greatly  extended  by  newer  methods  of  aection- 
maldng  and  of  staining.  As  a  leaoU  wa  obtain 
a  scheme  like  the  following : — 

Tbe  centres  for  oonsoiousnees,  Intelligence,  and 
will,  as  distinet  from  the  centres  for  reflex  and  auto- 
matic movements  and  co-ordinations,  are  located  in 
tiie  cortex  or  outer  grey  mantie  of  the  hemispheres ; 
they  are  usnally  daesified  as  (1)  smtory  cenfrw, 
(2)  motor  oontns,  and  (8)  eutodatton  c&iitret. 

(1)  Of  the  Miuory  oentres,  that  for  Si^t  is 
placed  in  tite  oeoipital  or  hindmost  lobe,  mors 
espeeially  in  the  purts  lying  about  the  ealearm€ 
fiuun  \  that  for  Hearing  in  the  first  and  seeosd 


the  hemisphere;  that  for  Taste  perhape  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Umporal  lobe  (but  on  this  theie 
is  no  agreement  among  anatomists);  that  for 
Cutaneous  Sensaticms — including  under  this  titie 
what  is  called  common  or  general  seneibility,  or- 
ganic sensibility,  muscular  aensitdli^,  sensiUlity 
to  touoh,  to  temperature,  to  pain,  etc. — is,  as  mij^t 
be  expected,  the  most  extcmdve  and  least  dran- 
aUe  <n  all  the  oentna  t  the  tentative  eoDohuaon  of 
Biandii  is  tiiat  its  oentre  fa  the  vide  area  fying 
about  {and  bdow)  the  JBolandie  sdm,  bat  that 
wifMn  this  there  are  various  oentres  of  'greater 
functional  intensity' ;  these  vary  greatly,  both  in 
position  and  in  devetopment,  in  dinuait  individnsis 
{Text-Book  qf  Ptmhiatiy,  Bl). 

(2)  The  so-called  motor  eentcei^  Ow  athmlalkii 
of  which  gives  rise  to  limited  movemente  <rf  difteent 
limbs  according  to  the  part  stimulated,  and  injuiy 
or  disease  of  which  Is  in  man  connected  with  limited 
paralysis  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  lie  within 
the  area  described  above  as  tiiat  of  oommon  sensi- 
Inlity;  bat  there  an  also  me  w  two  smaller 
*eenfa«B'inotiier  jarta  of  tbe  eortax.  Thepiin- 
oipal  motor  tone  is  that  which  lies  dose  to  tbe 
fisBura  of  Bolando ;  aoeording  to  most  reeent  views 
(Sherrington,  etc),  just  infrmtt  qfaatA  in  Uie  fissure 
itself,  bnt  not  pawing  behind  it,  *,»,  in  the  ascend- 
ing mmtal  eonvolntion,  and  parte  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  frontal  convolutions;  also,  tm 
the  inner  side  of  the  hemisphere,  parta  of  the 
marginal  oonvdntion,  and  of  tiie  Oyrtu/omieaimM. 
It  is  from  these  pftfts  of  tiie  cortex  that  tha 
great  band  of  white  j^ramidal  fibrea  issues,  pass- 
ing inwards  and  downwards  between  tlie  gnj 
masses  of  the  mid  In'ain  (the  Ovtie  Thalamtu  and 
the  Lenticular  Nueleue)  to  the  lower  brain,  when 
the  greater  part  of  those  fibres  which  'serve'  the 
limbe  of  the  body  oroes  over  ('decussation  of  the 
pyramidal  fibres')  to  the  tide  opposite  to  that  from 
wbivh  they  set  oat.  Probably  all  the  true  motor 
or  efferent  fibres,  except  possibly  those  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  cross  over  at  some  point  in  their  oouiee, 
whethcor  through  the  rarioua  commisBuree  or  oon- 
necting  bands  between  the  hemispheres  themselvea, 
or  in  the  Pone  and  Medulla  Oblongata  of  the  lower 
brain,  or  in  the  qanal  cord.  Thus  injury  to  the 
motOT  zone  of  the  right  beinis[diera  is  followed  by 
total  or  partial  pualysiB  of  some  of  the  muacJe- 
SToups  on  the  left  side  of  tiie  body,  and  vioe  verta. 
The  motor  xone,  like  the  band  of  pyramidal  fitves 
passing  throng  the  internal  emanle,  haa  bew  snb- 
divided  into  smaller  oentiee.  Fnm  tbe  fnmt  of 
tba  Ivain  backwards  to  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  lie 
*  gyma/tfuiastar  and  ft  k^tmmrt. 
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che  centres  for  morements  of  head,  trunk,  and  leg, 
in  Uiat  order ;  from  the  top,  downwards  towards 
the  fiisore  of  SyMoi,  the  oeotree  for  morements 
of  tmnk  and  leg,  of  shoulder,  arm,  hand,  and 
faoe.  In  a  crosa-Beotion  of  the  internal  capsule 
the  efferent  fibres  lie  in  a  similar  order — those  for 
the  head  in  front ;  next,  those  for  the  arm ;  and, 
finallj,  those  for  thigh,  knee,  foot,  and  toes. 

In  what  sense  are  these  '  pff^chicaL '  centres, 
points  at  which  physical  stimulation  gires  rise  to 
mental  impression,  or  at  which  mental  activity 
initiates  physical  action  I  The  first  scientific  view, 
held  to  soma  extent  by  Monk,  was  that  the  indi- 
mdua/  odl  was  the  teat  of  the  senaaticm  or  mental 
image ;  images  were,  so  to  speak,  stored  np  in  the 
cells,  much  as  electric  energy  may  be  stored  up  in 
an  accumulator,  and  were  tonched  off  by  stimula- 
tioD  coming  either  from  the  periphery  (sensation 
ytopet)  or  from  other  centres  oi  the  brain  (the 
memo^-image).  The  destruction  of  the  cell  wholly 
removed  the  power  alike  of  sensation,  of  recogni- 
tion, and  of  recall  in  memory ;  the  cutting  of  the 
path  from  the  sense-organ  to  the  cell  removed  the 
power  of  sensation,  butleft  the  memory  intact ;  and 
the  disconnecting  of  the  cell  with  other  regions  of 
the  Imin  made  the  memory -reoall  (recall  by  associa- 
tioa  of  ideas)  impossible,  although  the  power  of 
■ensaticai  remained.  Some  cells  were  sensory,  i.e. 
end-pdnta  at  which  nerve-proeees  was  transformed 
into  conscious  sensation;  others  were  motor,  i.e. 
starting-points  at  which  conscious  volition  was 
toansformed  into  nerve-prooeea.  This  umple  'cot- 
puaoular '  theory  has  no  longer  many  supporters. 

(i.)  The  distinction  brtween  sensory  and  motor 
oentree  is  questioned.  The  motor  centres  were 
held  to  be  tiioae  at  which  movement  might  be 
iiiiti«.t«J  voluntarily  or  spontaneously,  their  de- 
stmction  involving  the  loss  of  such  power,  while 
the  movements  could  still  be  reflexly  exoited, 
through  tiie  lower  brain  or  spinal  cord  oentfes. 
To  the  idea  of  suoh  special  motor  centres  objec- 
tions are  urged,  both  from  the  physiologioal  and 
ftvm  the  psychological  sides.  It  ia  now  known 
that  innumerable  senaoiy  fibres  lead  from  the 
muscles  and  joints  to  the  brain,  and  that  the 
muscular  sensations  derived  from  these — sensa- 
tions of  the  extent,  duration,  complexity,  resist- 
ance, etc,  of  the  movements  carried  out,  or  being 
carried  out— jtlay  a  very  important  part  in  the 
formation  and  development  of  our  ideas  of  space, 
of  objective  reality,  and  even  of  our  oonsoiouanesa 
of  personal  identity.  If  from  any  causa  we  oease  to 
fed  a  movement  that  is  in  course  of  completion, 
the  co-ordination  becomes  imperfect,  and  indeed 
absolute  paralysis  may  occur.  Quok,  emotional 
speaker*  neQuently  show  this  in  a  alight  degree; 
both  tiie  'thick*  speech  and  the  impeneot  oonteol 
of  the  limbs  in  drunkenness  must  be  lai^ly  attri- 
buted to  tiie  same  cause.  Loeomotor  ataxia  tpiing* 
mainly  from  disease  of  the  posterior  oolnnina  of  the 
spinal  ccod,  i,e.  the  sensory  nerve-columns ;  the 
patient  can  stand  and  walk  correctly  so  long  as  his 
a!jes  are  open,  but  oollapaes  when  he  oloaes  them  j 
be  has  no  longer  any  sensory  oonseioaBnesa  of  the 
pontion  of  bia  limbs,  and  therefore  his  movements 
areparalyxed.  The  paralysis  that  occurs  in  dreams, 
the  failure  of  acto&l  movement  daring  titem,  ia 
lai^y  due  to  a  similar  cause ;  not  being  conscious 
of  the  posidon  of  our  limbs,  we  have  no  boslB 
for  movement.  Accordingly,  the  motor  lone  may 
be  really  »  seruory  sone,  as  Goltz,  Schiff,  Mnnk, 
and  others  hold ;  or  a  tetuo-moior  zone,  as  Luya, 
Lnoiani,  and  Honley  maintain.  The  paralysis 
that  appears  after  injury  may  spring  not  from 
inaUlity  to  mnervatt  tbe  muscles,  i.e.  to  originate 
and  co-ordinate  the  various  contractions  or  exten- 
sions required,  but  from  inability  to  feel  the  muscles 
in  play,  or  to  form  an  image  of  their  position — 


a  neoessary  antecedent  to  their  volnntarr  oontroL 
It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  whole  of  the  cortex 
is  sensory  in  its  functions ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  developmmt  it  is  closely  connected  witli  the 
posterior,  Le.  the  smtory,  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  the  strictly  motor  centres  for  the  co- 
ordination of  movements  would  then  lie  in  the 
oerebellnm  and  lower  brain.*  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  psychology  nor  histology  offers  gronnda 
for  any  fundamental  divinon  between  sensory  and 
motor  processes,  {a)  Every  sensation  is  the 
same  tune  a  feeling  wd  an  effort,  every  idea  ia  an 
emotion  and  a  desire.  Ctmsciousness  ia  invariably 
EUMomponied  by  changes  occurring  in  the  muscular 
system,  in  tbe  glands  or  viscera,  as  well  aa  in  the 
external  musctuar  system.  Every  change  of  oon- 
aciouaness  reverberates  through  the  body,  and 
iaauea  outwards  in  action,  every  idea  is  w2eo- 
motor.  (6)  There  ia  no  Ineak  or  ehange  apparent 
in  the  straetuie  or  ratdougation  of  the  celu  as  we 
pass  from  a  'motor' to  a  'aenaory*  sone :  the  large 
pyramidal  cells  may  be  more  frequent  in  tbe  former, 
but  they  are  not  abeent  in  the  latter ;  the  fibrea 
are  alike  throughout,  and  it  is  even  possible,  as 
Apathy  ondBethe  hold,  that  the  fine  fibrils  which 
make  up  the  fibrea  are  oontinuoua  throughout  their 
conrse  m  the  whole  oeutral  system.  If  so,  there  is 
no  real  centre  anywhere— no  seat  utiier  of  tiie  aonl 
generally,  or  of  any  special  faculty  or  fnnoti<m  of 
it.  There  ia  no  end-point  at  which  nerva^roeet* 
oomee  to  a  stop  and  sensation  begina;  no  atarting- 
point  at  which  volition  is  transformed  into  motion. 
ConscionanesB  must  be  a  omrelate  not  of  the  fone- 
tioning  tii  this  or  of  that  put  of  tiie  brahi,  but  of 
its  functioning  aa  a  whole.  The  action  of  the  Imdn 
is  equivalent  to  t^at  of  a  higher  and  more  complex 
reflex -centre,  like  the  centres  of  the  spinal  cord. 
It  performs  similar  functions  also,  vix.  (a)  it  isolates 
the  exoitationSj  rendering  them  both  more  rapid 
and  more  effective ;  (&)  it  co-ordinates  movements 
with  greater  delicacy  of  adjustment  to  ditfermt 
sense-impressions;  (e)  it  co-ordinates  movements 
with  more  effective  adjustment  (a)  to  the  oondi- 
tion  of  tiie  organism  as  a  whole  (fatigue,  hanger, 
satiety,  etc) ;  and  {fi)  to  tbe  reeidta  of  the  imme- 
diate or  of  the  post  experience  of  tbe  individual 
and  of  the  race  This  is  the  view  which,  tiiough 
in  a  lesa  extreme  and  materialiatio  form,  ia  be- 
coming generally  accepted.  The  'centire,*  on  this 
theory,  would  merely  be  an  important  junetum, 
not  a  termintu,  in  the  oerebrol  system.  Its  injjury 
disorganizes  the  system,  and  does  ao  in  a  de&iite 
wav  tor  each  centre,  juat  as  the  break-up  of  tbe 
railway  lines  at  Perth  would  cause  a  different  kind 
of  diatnrbance  and  affect  different  systems  from 
the  break-up  of  tbe  lines  at  Caiataira, 

(iL)  A  aeoond  pmnt  of  dispute  is  whether  there 
are  different  'centrea'  for  tenaation  and  for 
imagery,  reepeotively,  within  the  same  field  of 
experience.  Certain  hots  of  mental  pathology, 
and  results  of  experimenia  on  animau,  auggest 
tliat  the  sensory  cell  or  group  of  cells  is  distmot 
from  that  which  underlies  uie  mem<ny-image.t 
la  tJie  case  of  vision,  for  example,  two  forms  4^ 
blindness  ariae  from  disease  or  injury  to  the  visual 
zone :  in  tbe  one  tbe  aubjeot  is  completely  blind 
(ooitical  blindness) ;  in  the  other  he  is  able  to  see, 
but  fails  to  recognize  the  most  familiar  objects 
(psyofaio*  or  aoul-blindness) :  thus  a  dog  no  longer 
reoogniies  its  master,  its  food-dish,  or  its  ku^l, 
except  "by  smell.  The  failure  to  reoogniae  might 
arise  from  one  of  two  causes,  either  7a)  the  con- 
nexion bad  been  cut  between  the  visual  icsion  and 
tiie  regioma  oorrelated  witJli  other  aenaatwna  and 
memories,  hence  the  sense-impression  could  not 

*  Of.  DoiuJdMiL  9,  tn. 
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aronaa  its  uaod»te  ideas— in  other  words,  it  could 
not  be  nnderstood ;  or  (&)  the  memory-im»ffe  cells 
of  the  raven  objects  had  been  destroyed,  and  henoe 
the  eanier  ezperienoes  were  no  longer  capable  of 
revival ;  or,  finallj,  both  might  have  occurred.  In 
man,  the  fulnre  to  retso^nize  scenes  and  persons 
formfo-ly  ftimiliar  (psychic  blindness)  has  occasion< 
^ly  ooonired,  while  the  power  to  raccUl  visual 
images  and  other  memories  was  unaffected.  Henoe 
three  jkmv  forms  of  mental  defect  may  occur  in 
connexion  with  injoiy  to  the  occipitaf  lobe :  (a) 
senso^  or  oortical  blindneas,  O)  perceptoal  or 
psychic  blindness,  and  (7)  visaal  amnesia,  loss  of 
memory  for  visual  images  (while  the  power  of 
reoognition  remains  intact).  Conesponding  defects 
are  found  in  connexion  with  hearing  also,  and 
with  tonch  and  muscular  impressions.*  Finally, 
either  of  the  two  last  forms  may  be  partial  or 
limited ;  the  most  important  case  of  sach  limited 
blindness  is  that  caUed  verbal  blindness — loss  of 
the  power  to  recognize,  i.e.  to  read  and  under- 
stand, written  or  printed  words  in  one's  own 
language.  The  part  of  tiie  brain  usually  affected 
in  sach  cases  is  tne  angular  ^ynu,  and  the  aupra- 
marginal  convolution.  This,  aooordingly,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  visual  word-centre.  There  are  four 
snch  centres,  two  *  sensory,'  and  two  *  motor.'  Of 
the  former,  the  second  is  the  auditory  word^area 
(called  Wernicke's  area),  in  the  first  temporal 
oonvolntion ;  with  it  is  connected  the  recognition 
and  nnderstanding  of  heard  nieeohf  of  spoken 
words.  The  two  otiiers  are  the  artiaito-motor 
area  (Broca's  centre,  referrod  to  above),  at  tiie  foot 
of  the  third  fnmtal  convolution ;  and  the  graj^ho- 
motor  area  in  the  second  frontal  oonvolntion. 
Injury  to  these  centres  gives  rise,  in  the  one 
case,  to  loss  of  the  power  to  utter  speech,  in  the 
other,  to  loss  of  the  powor  to  write,  in  one  who 
has  already  acquired  it  All  four  centres  are 
located  on  one  side  of  the  brain  only — the  left  side 
(except,  it  is  said,  in  left-handed  people,  with 
whom  the  speech-centres  are  on  the  right  side  of 
the  brain).  Pure  or  unmixed  forms  of  any  of  the 
mental  diseases  referred  to  as  aphasia  rarely  occur, 
but  when  they  do  they  are  sufficiently  striking. 
Thus  a  parent  may  be  able  to  speak,  to  write  and 
to  read,  intelligently,  and  to  hear  sonnds  of  all  kinds, 
but  cannot  nnderstand  words  spoken  to  him  in  his 
own  language.  This  is  pure  acoustic  (sensory) 
aphasia.  It  is  obvious  that  persons,  blind  deaf- 
mntes.  for  example,  who  have  learned  to  read  by 
touch,  and  to  speak  with  the  fingers  only,  wiu 
have  different  centres  from  the  normal  ones,  viz., 
a  sensory  centre  iat  tactual  word-images,  and  a 
'digito-motm*  centre  for  gesture  and  word-makimr. 
The  language  •centres,  as  is  clear  from  their 
position,  are  merely  extensions  of  the  ordinary 
centres  for  (a)  visual,  auditory  and  tactual  im- 
preesions ;  and  {b)  the  kiuEBstbetic  impxesuonB  of 
mouth  and  throat  or  band  movements. 

It  haa  been  mppoaed,  however,  Uiat  the  diflbrent 
horiaontcd  layers  of  the  oortex  may  have  dlvwae 
funotiOns  eorre8p<Hiding  to  sensation,  percept,  and 
image.  Both  the  peyohological  analysia  and 
pathological  evidence  prove  that  the  ima^  is  not 
simply  a  fainter  copy  of  the  sensation ;  it  is  not 
even  a  '  composite'  nictore  derived  from  a  number 
of  sncoessive  sensauona  of  the  same  kind.  Thus, 
the  idea  that  the  image  oorre^Kinds  to  a  weaker 
exoitation  of  the  same  nerve-celf  or  group  of  nerve- 
oells  as  that  with  which  the  sensory-impression 
was  connected  is  no  longer  seriously  held.  There 
is,  and  can  be,  no  memory  of  a  pure  sensation ; 
memory  is  of  a  percept,  and  therefore  of  a  sensation 
•  Thna  in  Hmbnar*!  cue  ttw  mbject  ooald  repeat  M17  word 
■pcikratohlDi,bateoiildtiotiiiid«retandlUiDeiu)lng.  Uwu 
ftDnreUnrMNand.  Os  *lMfeifzicoenti«'im  tomidtolMve 
been  laolsted  byaleiloa,  <.«.  iti  oozmezkm  wltta  other  oentree 
bad  been  deetroywL 


only  so  br  as  it  tonus  part  of  a  pereept^  tiwt  i% 
part  of  a  complex  total  group  or  eoiea  of  tm- 
presmons.  Again,  the  simplest  peroeptitm  involves 
elements  belonging  to  more  than  one  sense-region, 
taste  plvt  odour  sensations,  visual  dIm  mnsculur 
impressions,  and  the  like ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  sensation  enters  into  inonmerable  omnbi- 
nationa  with  otiiers,  both  of  its  own  and  <A  (rtiher 
kinds.  A  memory  image  differs  from  its  oorre- 
sponding  percept  not  only  in  contmt,  Le.  in 
containing  fewer  of  the  characters  of  the  real 
objects  than  were  perceived  in  the  direct  experience, 
but  also  in  ite  aeeompanimenis — in  the  absence  of 
those  factors  which  give  'reality'  to  the  percept, 
the  bodily  sensations  from  the  accommodating 
muscles  of  tiie  sense-organs,  and  from  the  limbs, 
which  have  refiex  tendencies  to  action  in  the 
presence  of  every  'real*  experience.  It  is  true 
that  what  is  *  real '  to  me  may  not  be  real  to  my 
neighbours,  in  wbicb  case  my  supposed  perception 
is  in  fact  an  imagination ;  it  is  for  me,  however, 
indistinguishable  from  a  perception,  and  is  acted 
upon  as  one,  simply  because  it  has  aU  the  marla  of 
one. 

Thus,  the  differences  in  brain  stmeture  and 
function  which  might  be  supposed  to  correspond  to 
the  differences  of  sensation,  perception,  and  memory 
are  the  following : — (a)  Complex%tjf :  the  sensation 
is  correlated  with  uie  smallest  group  of  corti<xl 
elements,  confined  to  a  small  more  or  less  definitdy 
localized  area ;  the  penK^tion  with  a  larger  num- 
ber, belonging  to  different  areas ;  the  memory- 
image  with  a  still  larger  number.  The  connexions 
with  motor  centres  in  the  lower  bnun  are  probably 
equally  diverse,  and  have  the  same  rising  scale  m 
complexity.  (^)  A  result  of  these  factors  is  the 
funetimal  diffiuwce,  that  sensation,  perceptum, 
memory  oorrespond  to  cortical  processes  which  an 
iDcreasmgly  dimoult  to  excite,  whkh  offer  a  grtaUr 
renttanee,  therefore  require  an  inereaangly  strong 
stimulus,  unless  where  naldtuation  has  weakened 
their  renstanoe-force ;  which  are  more  unstable, 
more  dependent  npon  the  condition  of  the  body,  or 
of  the  raain,  as  a  whole,  therefore  more  uncertain ; 
the  reaction  or  response  taking  a  longer  time, 
being  more  complex  and  modifiable  according  to 
a  wider  range  of  conditions,  as  we  pass  from 
sensation  to  perception,  and  from  perception  to 
imageiT.  Being  the  most  unstable,  the  physical 
basis  of  the  memory-image  is  also  the  mo^  Ukely 
to  suffer,  both  from  chemical  deterioration  of  the 
blood  supply  to  the  brain  (as  in  fatigne,  illness, 
senile  decay,  etc),  and  also  from  any  physical 
shock  to  the  oerebra!  wytbem.  So  in  an  ueotrioal 
system,  the  more  numeroua  the  'ocmnexums'  tine 
more  likely  a  a  derangement  to  ooonr,  and  the 
more  serious  is  it  when  it  does  occur. 

(3)  Some  writers  have  gone  farther  still  in  their 
localization,  and  have  determined  centres  of  omo- 
eiation  (Flechsig),  of  attention,  of  intelligtnp^  or 
<rf  apperception  (Wundt).  Certain  r^[toui  of  the 
cortex  lying  between  the  various  senacwy  oentzei^ 
and  espeoislly  the  greater  part  of  the  frontal  lobes, 
have  no  special  functions  that  are  detenninaUe 
either  stimulation  or  by  excision  in  animals,  or 
by  the  <»mparison  in  man  of  mental  symptoms 
during  life  with  pott-mortem  examination  of  the 
bnun  after  death.  If  defect  is  obvious  at  all,  it 
appears  to  be  general ;  the  animal  is  stupid, 
irresponsive,  mentally  sluggish;  it  laok*  spon- 
taneity, and  liveliness  in  its  aoticois.  Jn  man,  the 
onset  of  demenlia  in  old  age,  or  aftw  some  severe 
shook,  is  frequently  found  to  have  been  oonunned 
with  extensive  degeneration  of  the  frtmtal  lobv. 
Again,  it  is  herein  the  main  thatthe  wide  di^oenee 
between  the  human  and  the  lower  animal  brain  is 
most  marked,  while  flechsig  lias  abown  that  in  a 
child's  Inain  the  ooniuzuma  of  the  aensory  aieaa 
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with  the  Bense-o^ana  and  wiUi  the  lower  motor 
oentrea  are  complete  a  oouuderable  time  before  the 
ocmnexiona  between  the  frontal  lobe  oortex  and 
other  parte  of  the  brain  are  pexfecUr  formed. 
Microecopic  ezamiiiation  also  shows  uiat  these 
areas  hare  innumerable  connexions  with  the 
different  sensory  areas,  as  well  as  with  the  op- 
posite hemisphere  and  witii  the  lower  oentrea; 
tite  former  oonnezions  an  die  ao-oalled  'anodation 
fibres.' 

The  power  of  abstraction  or  generalizing,  which 
is  the  basis  of  inteUigenee,  consists  in  \a)  the 
smnnuuizing  of  similar  experienoes,  (fi)  the  oom- 
binaUon  of  diverse  expenenoes,  (e)  the  bringing 
of  these  results  to  bcwr  upon  new  npeiienoes 
{adaptati<m}.  The  main  process  by  whiok  this  is 
aehieved  is  the  formation  of  a  type-idea,  a  repre- 
•entaUre  idea  of  some  kind,  of  which  the  name 
is  tiie  concrete  symbol  or  oonnter.  Whether  the 
name  be  a  spoken,  written,  or  printed  word,  or  a 
mere  gesture,  is  immaterial :  its  relati<m  to  the  trpe* 
idea,  and  to  the  vamj  ezperienoet  from  wnuh 
the  type-idea  has  been  dcaived*  is  the  same.  The 
name  may  not  be  enaential  to  the  ^pe-idea,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  its  oonmiunioation  and  to  its 
development :  it  gives  it  the  necessary  fixitj  and 
stability.  The  simplest  assnmption,  accordingly, 
for  the  physioal  basis  of  intelligence  appears  to  be 
that  of  a  hierarchy  of  oell-g^oape  i  group  Y 
(Tisoal,  in  the  occiintid  lobe)  ia  connected  with 
group  A  (atuUtoxy,  m  the  temporal  lobe}  ttiroogh 
an  mtermediate  group  I  (in  the  intervening  or 
some  other  area)  :  the  excitation  of  the  whole 
system,  V-I-A,  gives  a  combination  of  the  visual 
and  auditory  images.  Thns,  when  I  see  a  bell, 
the  exdtation  of  the  cortical  area  Y,  on  which  the 
perception  directly  depends,  passes  on  to  I  and  A, 
and  tnva  Rins  rise  to  the  tuou^t  of  the  sound 
the  beu.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the 
g^eat  differoioe  between  human  and  animal  in- 
teUigenoe  depends  upon  the  greater  readiness  with 
whi^  these  *  as80ciati<ms'  are  formed,  and  the 
rapidity  with  whioh  th^ir  can  be  ealled  up.  It 
m^  TMdily  be  granted  that  in  the  oyntlwaiB  of 
dircne  soiaationa  and  memurioe  into  ideas  and 
thoughts,  an  inraeanng  number  oi  eonnezions 
are  lud  down  between  diffeTent  groups  of  nenronea ; 
and  central  stations  will  come  into  existence 
between  the  different  regions,  uniting  them  with 
each  other  and  with  remoter  parts.  In  this  sense, 
and  in  this  sense  aniy,  the  mmtal  lobes  nu^  be 
legsxded  as  tin  oantre  for  intelligenoe ;  they  smn 
the  largest  or  most  extensive  of  these  intermediajy 
renons. 

Diseases  and  defects  of  iM  frontal  lobes  are 
frequently  aooompanied  by  defective  power  ot 
attrition  or  ooncentration  (of.  Ribot,  Ptyck.  A 
^Attention),  suggesting  that  tJiis  re^on  is  the 
■  centre  of  Attention.*  It  Is  said,  however 
(Sohfifer.  Text-Book  of  Phj/siciw/y),  ttiat  only  flO 
per  cent,  in  a  large  colleetum  oi  oases  of  injuries, 
involving  the  frontal  lobes  alone,  showed  evidenoe 
of  intellectual  deficiency  accompanying  the  [^ysioal 
defect.  In  Goltz's  dogs,  loss  of  mtellisaaoe  was 
apparent  whether  the  frotU  or  the  At»a  parts  of 
both  hemispheres  were  removed.  In  the  former 
case,  however,  the  animal  became  savage  and  ill- 
tttnpered ;  in  tiie  latter,  it  became  gentle  and 
fraod-natiued.  What  is  lost,  according  to  Flechsig 
(ISM),  by  degeneration  of  the  frontal  lobes,  is 
tJie  idea  of  tiie  self  as  capable  of  action — personal 
interest  in  outer  or  inner  events,  the  power  of 
volition,  of  directing  the  attention  upon  this  or 
Uiat.  In  other  words,  the  frontal  lobes,  as 
Wnndt  implies  In  calling  them  the  apperoeption- 
oentre^  represent  oentnu  staldons  1^  whida  new 
oonnexums,  eonneidms  based  on  individual  ex- 
perience, are  formed  between  the  various  partumlar 


centres,  by  which  impressions  are  grouped  and  ow* 
related,  not  according  to  their  kmd,  but  acoorcUng 
to  their  bearing  on  tne  purposes  and  aims  of  the 
individnaL  An  animal  deprived  of  the  frontal 
lobes  can  no  longer  make  use  of  its  acquired  sldll 
or  experience;  it  fails  back  to  the  level  of  in- 
stinctive action  and  perceptu^  consoiooeness.  A 
hmnan  being  in  wbom  the  frontal  lobes  are 
undeveloped  remains  at  the  level  <rf  the  infant 
in  intelli^nce,  althongh  he  may,  should  he  live, 
show  the  instincts  and  |>assions  of  the  man. 

We  may  conclode :  (i.)  that  so  far  as  conscious- 
ness is  oonoemed  the  brain  tu«as  are  primitively 
indiffemU.  In  the  nature  of  tilings  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  cases  ooourring  in  which  the 
Bo-cwled  Tisnal  area  is  found  to  ns  in  tlie  serviea 
of  the  auditive  oonscionsness ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  relatively  wide  variations  do  occur  in  Hie 
poedtions  of  the  different  oentrea 

(ii.)  In  the  course  of  development,  a  centre  is 
formed  not  as  a  iertniM/ut  a  quo  or  aa  a  UrmioMU  ad 
jwsm,  bat  as  a  oonneeting  statim,  W  which,  e.ff, 
aArent  and  efibrent  fibres  may^  be  brought  into 
relation  with  each  otlier,  according  to  the  needs  vt 
the  oreanism.*  The  evolution  of  uie  brain  as  the 
great  toeu*  of  these  connecting  pdnts  has  brought 
it  about  that  the  principal  stations  are  mainly 
wiUiin  tlie  same  neighboarhood  in  different  in* 
dividnala.  Or^nic  selection  also  has  determined 
tMt  the  right  side  of  the  body  should  be  *  served* 
by  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  perhaps  because  a 
right  limb  is  more  frequently  and  extensiv^ 
exercised  than  a  left  limb,  while  the  blood  is  more 
rapidly  and  effectively  circulated  through  the 
left  hemisphere  (as  Wnndt  suggests)  i  the  right 
litnb  requires  more  frequent  renewal  of  its 
material,  etc,  which  the  left  brain  is  more  able  to 
supply.  Hence  fanctioiis  which  are  not  Inlatoally 
developed,  such  aa  those  involved  in  speech,  the 
appreciation  and  production  of  mnnc,  mathe- 
matical calculation^  etc.,  are  also  relegated  to  the 
left  side  of  the  brain.  (Language  was  primitively 
gesture,  involving  chiefly  actions  of  the  riffht  hand. ) 

(ilL)  ThelooaluatitHi  is  not  fixed,  howevn,  even 
for  tiie  individual,  (a)  Some  pesuliaiifer  of  tndn- 
ing  may  lead  to  tiie  adoption  of  the  rjf  ^t  bemi* 
sphere  as  the  field  with  which  the  functions  of 
speeoh,  eto.,  are  correlated,  or  may  cause  a  disloca- 
tion of  partionlar  oentreB.t  (6)  After  injury  to  a 
centre,  and  the  loss  of  any  particular  mental 
alnlity,  the  loss  may  be  made  good  hj  praotioe,  hy 
nJeuning  or  the  like,  and  thus  a  new  eentre 
beoomes  trained  tor  the  functions  which  the 
defective  centre  perfomisd.  Tbit  eompmtationt 
or  vicarious  funetioninfft  may  take  place  either 
through  neighbouring  areas  or  through  the 
symmetrically  opposite  region  in  the  other  hemi- 

Shere  taking  over  the  fnnction.  (e)  It  must  be 
ded  that  m  men  this  ocHnpensation  is  limited 
in  range :  if  a  sensation  area  is  completely  de* 
strt^eo,  no  recovery  of  the  corresponding  sensi- 
bility takes  place ;  but  the  patient  may  learn  to 
use  other  sensations  to  replace  those  he  has  lost,  as 

E aides  for  action.  Thus  a  person  who  has  become 
lind  in  one  half  of  Uie  field  of  vision  (hemian- 
opsia) cannot  after  a  short  time  be  distinguished 
in  his  actions  from  a  normal  individual.  In  the 
case  of  higher  functions,  as  Uionght  and  speech, 
the  patient  may  re-boild  his  knowledge  nptm  new 
material  :  a  *  vlsuaUat.*  whose  visual  imagery 
has  been  taken  from  him,  and  who  accordingly 
has  loet  the  ability  to  rcttd,  may  re-aoquire  it 

*  Of.  roiter,  p.  1060,  ob  the  oortloftl  motor  ktm  and  nynunldal 
tnot :  'We  uedrlren  toreMrdthemnther  uUnki,  important 
llnke,  it  !■  bne,  bnl  itiU  llnxa,  in  w,  oomplex  chain.' 

t  Of.  Bateman,  p.  S60,  on  the  Tariataona  in  th*  'oentr*'  for 
language ;  Ttmtm.  p.  lOU :  'Tlw  wiigw  ot  numm  impolaM 
...  la  not  tteidlr  and  nnaUwMilj  flisd  \a  tba  anatomical 
dlstifbittioB  onnwts  ol  fflma* 
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by  nsing  the  sensationa  of  movement  as  hii 
materials,  and  oorrelaiiag  Uteee  with  the  optioal 
impreariona.  id)  In  oomparing  different  animalB 
in  regard  to  we  effect  of  exoiiins  portions  of  the 
brain,  it  is  fotmd  tliat  the  lower  the  animal  stands 
in  derelopmmt,  the  more  complete  la  the  recovery 
from  loss  of  any  partionlar  brain-organ  likely  to 
be ;  in  other  werds,  the  remaining  parts  more 
la^U]^  take  np  the  fnnotions  of  those  removed, 
and  in  this  case  tiie  lower  brain-oentres  appear 
to  aat  as  viearioiu  ergans  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
booiing  and  eymmetricatlT  oppoedte  centre*.  Even 
the  apparent  oomplete  lost  of  the  cerebral  lobes 
from  botii  hemispberee  may  not  pennanently 
destroy  tibie  sensibility  or  general  oapacdty  of  the 
dog.  Snbetitntion  and  oompmsation  are  rarer  in 
the  monkey  than  in  the  dog,  rarer  and  leas 
oomplete  in  the  dag  than  in  uie  labUtk  in  the 
xabmt  ttaa  in  the  p^;eon,  eto;. 

(iv.)  When  new  impreeaions  are  xeoeived,  or  new 
ideas  formed,  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  new 
portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  becomes  fonctionally 
active :  this  probably  oocuis  through  ita  entering 
into  oontaot  with  other  cell  •  groops.  The  nn- 
developed  pwtions  <rf  a  oluld's  4W  of  an  unonltored 
person  B  twain  cannot,  of  ooara^  be  wholly  in- 
active,  but  they  remidn  simple  in  stmotnre  and 
form ;  with  use  they  put  out  prolongations,  and 
enter  into  tonoh  with  others,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  become  more  highly  differentiated  vrithin 
thenuelres ;  with  deSeient  exerdae  of  a  developed 
cell,  the  oppodte  mooesees  of  eontcaotim  and 
degenerati<m  set  in.  It  may  be  added  tiiatexereise 
appears  to  increase  the  vitality  of  the  brain, 
and  hence  the  vitality  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
(Donaldson,  ohs.  16  and  17).  Capacify  for  work  or 
exercise  depends  in  its  turn  on  interest,  and  finally 
on  the  will  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  remarkable 
freahneas  and  vigour  of  intelleot  which  some  men 
have  diown  even  in  extreme  old  age  (Thomson, 
p.  274). 

This  leads  to  tlie  final  qoestion,  Whiehiaprimary, 
th»  brain  or  the  nUndf  Ttoes  tbe  brain  with  which 
he  is  bom  determine  the  character  and  capacity 
of  each  individual,  or  do  his  character  and  capacity, 
plut  the  environment  in  which  he  is  set,  mould 
and  form  the  brain  into  an  e£Beient  inatmment 
for  tiiemselvee?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  both  questions  may  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  A  ohud  bom  with  an  impeileet 
brain  can  never  achieve  a  rational  mbid,  and 
the  man  with  the  most  perfect  brain  will  teftd  to 
be  foremost  in  his  occupation  (which  may  be  that 
of  a  philanthropist  or  Uiat  of  a  'sharp')  and 
ndKhbonrhood.  Bat  the  greatest  wdgnt  in 
individnal  life,  and  the  wAofo  wight  in  evolution, 
must  be  laid  on  the  two  factors  of  opportonity 
and  use.  That  is  to  say,  the  mind  itself  and 
the  environment  detemune  between  them  tiie 
atmctUTe  of  their  intermediary — the  brain.  Con* 
aeionsness  is  correlated  not  with  any  limited 
Motion  of  the  braiiL  bnt  with  the  whole  Inain, 
Indeed  witli  the  whtM*  nervons  lystem.  We  may 
go  further  and  say  that  consciousness  is  a  response 
to  the  functioning  of  the  whole  living  organism } 
and  that  the  miim,  throng  l^e  feelinga  and  the 
will,  is  'dyn(mie^  to  the  whole  orsanism  ;  in 
otiier  word^  that  the  action  and  reaeuHi  we  nave 
postulated  between  body  and  mind  are  i>etweeai 
body  Of  a  Un^ng  wAols  and  mind  as  a  umty,  as 
an  unextended  system  of  qualitative  deterimna- 
tions  and  tendencies.  As  de  Sanctis  has  aaid, 
'an  idea  cannot  be  the  uniform  and  invariable 
product  of  a  pyramidal  cell  (the  ptyehie  cell  of 
Cajal) :  it  exists  only  at  the  moment  of  its  appear- 
ano^  and  for  the  appearance  t^ere  is  required 
the  i^nergio  conoorrenoe  of  almost  all  the  ele* 
mentuy  actirities  of  the  bzaiu,  ».«.  tiie  funotlMi- 


ijw  of  manifold  nstems  of  all  kinds  of  neurones' 
i^nommi  del  CorUnuto,  pp.  75,  76  note).  Cf. 
Loeb,  oh.  17 :  'The  cerebral  nemiq>hereB  actaaa 
whole  and  not  as  a  mosaic  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent parts.*  The  anatomical  localization  of 
fibres  ia  not  a  'pqrohio  localization  of  functions.' 
This  is  especially  tnu  of  tiie  higher  ideas,  abatnet 
and  general  ideas,  ideas  of  relations,  etc  The 
formation,  the  use  and  the  adaptation  of  a  fjeneral 
idea  involve  not  a  single  group  of  cells  m  the 
frontal  lobes  or  dsewhere ;  mtt  ^tems  in  different 
parts  of  tiie  eortex,  some  actine  with  gteaUr 
intennty,  some  with  lees,  and  so  m  a  grwiually 
decreasing  scale,  all  parte  of  the  nervons  o^^uoism 
being  more  or  leas  affected.  The  localization  of 
functions  means  that  certain  parts  of  the  cratex 
have  fay  th^  primitive  oonnexions  witii  saise> 
OTjgans  or  muscles  or  both,  and  by  their  use  in  the 
life  of  the  individual,  become  ceotrea  more  leadify 
excitable  by  particular  forms  of  stamnladon.  The 
deetraotion  of  such  a  centre  renders  the  corre- 
sponding process  Impoarible  until  a  new  ana  has 
been  edncated,  i.9.  nas  been  brought  into  oon- 
nexion  with  the  same  sensory  or  musoolar  organs 
as  the  original  area.  In  many  oases  tiiia  may  no 
longer  be  possible.  A  large  part  of  the  may, 
however,  oe  destroyed  without  any  gap  in  the 
mental  field,  or  any  serious  defect  in  the  mental 
capacity  bemg  observable.  A  case  is  reported 
in  whidt  the  whole  of  the  riji;ht  hanisphere  waa 
affected,  the  haat  portitm  being  entirely  v<4d  td 

Sey  matter,  and  the  xem^der  degenerate ;  yet 
e  only  symptom  manifeatinK  itedf  was  a 
paralysia  of  the  left  side  ;  this  nad  begun  tea 
years  before  death  (BaQey,  18S9  [repcwted  by 
Thomson,  p.  63  f.])- 

In  genentl,  the  degree  of  oonsdousneas  appears 
to  be  correlated  with  the  amount  of  resistance 
which  is  overcome.  Learning  new  ways  ia  always 
accompanied  hy  intense  consciousness,  as  shown  by 
the  concentrated  attention  it  involves,  while  It 
also  involves  a  large  expenditure  of  energy,  as 
shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  ftitigue  ooours. 
The  more  familiar  the  action  becomes,  the  less  the 
intensty  of  oonadousuesa,  until  the  latter  may  be 
wholly  latent,  as  in  many  of  the  antomatie  actions 
the  civilized  man  goes  through  in  the  course  (rf  a 
day.  This  doea  not  meu  that  the  nerve-pro  eew 
has  been  'short'Cdreaited,*  that  it  takes  place 
through  lower,  reflex  centres,  and  therefore  by 
shorter  paths ;  it  means  rather  that  with  the  same 
path  the  resistance  is  less,  and  therefore  the 
current  flows  more  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  inereaaes  toe  renstanoe  incroaaee  the 
intensity  of  wmsdotuneas  involved  In  tin  aetiaa. 
Many  poisons,  whether  of  extonal  m  intenia] 
origin,  nave  this  efieet.  In  snne  ftmns  of  insanity, 
tiie  Amplest  actions— epeakinf;,  walldng,  or  drew- 
ing — are  accompanied  by  vivia  and  pamfnl  oon- 
Boionsness,  and  at  the  same  time  by  such  extreme 
physical  exhaustion  that  the  patient  som  becomes 
quite  unable  to  carry  than  out.  In  watHi  oases  a 
very  strong  stimulus  may  ooeadonally  overeome 
the  great  redstaooe,  and  tne  normal  reaotion  tskes 
plaee.  Thus  an  overwhelming  emotwm  has  been 
known  to  do  so. 

Id  Tsrtel  mimit,  ftwrnlU  iiHtuiot  !■  tbat  known  M  WoUn 
OiM  (fit  Loeb,  p.  881).'  The  psU«nt  hi  tbb  am  oooM  not  teU 
the  nMnee  of  obleota  or  their  qnftlltiM  except  when  aone  actual 
NiuaUon  waa  given  him :  thna  he  ooold  &ot  my  whether  eogw 
wma  fweet  nnleae  he  toMed  It  or  whether  tnow  waa  white  or 
bUok,  onleaa  he  Mw  IL  lUnibritwaa  thevlRwleeMatiatitlnt 
waa  moat  alleatlTe ;  bnt  hi  general  ttie  meet  vivid  or  moat 
atrlUng  leitMtlon  waa  that  which  waa  required  to  aronae  tim 
idea  or  memory.  An  nmbrella,  lor  ezam|ile,  ooold  bo  aantad 
taity  when  It  waa  aeen  open. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  brain-connexions 
vary  in  toe  greater  or  less  reeietance  they  offer  to 
excitation ;  that  ooneciouaneas  is  a  correlate  of 
*  For  aaotfaer  case  aae  netMBen,  p.  lOS. 
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high  reeiBtaDce ;  habituation,  automatic  action,  of 
low  resiBtanoe :  and  the  higher  the  resistance,  the 
stronger  tbe  impression  that  is  required  to  '  toaoh 
off'  im  ecnsdons  ptooeM  as  a  whole  in  any  given 
ease.  In  amneua  of  all  kinds,  the  most  eompltx 
mental  achievements  or  the  most  recent  memories 
are  the  first  to  fail:  thns  a  Bohaniaa  peasant 
learnt  German  when  he  entered  the  army ;  after 
some  time,  at  sword  practice,  his  brain  was 
aooideutally  piexoed ;  his  Gorman  fuled  him,  bat 
he  retted  the  power  of  speeoh  in  his  nativa 
tongne  ( AdamkiewiM ;  for  otaer  eases  see  Bateman 
p.  188).  In  aoeh  cases  the  brain-assodationB  whioh 
are  least  firmly  fixed  (dther  beoaose  of  their 
reoentness  or  beoanse  of  their  complexity),  i.e, 
those  whioh  offer  greatest  resistanoe  to  excitation, 
are  those  which  msb  fail  in  their  functions ;  and 
in  recovery  from  the  disease  or  injury  tbe  order  is 
tbe  reverse,  the  last  memories  to  return  beinff 
Uiose  of  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  ill- 
ness, etc  These  are  only  a  few  of  tiie  phenomena 
which  make  it  certain  that  the  relation  between 
mind  and  brain  is  fonctional,  not  structural, 
except  so  far  as  structure  follows  and  is  determined 
by  function ;  that  the  gener&l  function  served  by 
the  upper  totin  is  to  correlate  the  results  of  past 
individual  experience,  as  the  lower  brain  correlates 
thoeeof  xace-expaienoe,with  presentaod  immediate 
needs  and  situations,  %.«.  retention  and  co-ordina- 
tion ;  but  that  individual  mental  activi^  is  tbe 
essential  condition  both  of  retention  and  of  co-ordi- 
nation ;  that,  accordingly,  the  hnun  is  mainly  the 
instmment,  the  means,  rather  than  tiie  cause  or 
condition,  of  mental  development. 

LniEAnBS.— H.  C  ButUa,  Brain  w  cm  Oraon  qf  Mind, 
1880;  Fr.  BBtmun,  4i)Aatfa*,  1890;  L.  Biuicu,  'Ftmotioni 
of  the  FRmtal  Lobos,'  AvAi,  1800,  TteOoot  PtpMatrfJr, 
1W7:  A.  Blaat,  TAaJTind  and  UUBrofn.  1907;  P.  Broc«.9Hr 
U  aOga  ds  la  FtunUU  du  Laruiage  ortiaM,  1881 :  J.  S.  BoHoa, 
•miet(on>otttMrMntalLobM,'.0raM,  1902;  IL  H.  Doiuld- 
•on,  9rmeOi  of  On  Bnin,  1886;  L.  Edinfer,  FMimmgmia. 
d.  Bau  dw  (MfTflMn  Omtraiorgmt,  1890  [b-.  B^iew];  D. 
Fenl«r,  jWctiont  V  ^  Brain  \  1886,  Cnonian  L$elvrttim 
OmArsI  LoealteUMi,  1890:  P.  Plich^g,  GiMm  imd SmU\ 
I8BS,  LaetUitation  itr  MitUam  VorgOngt,  1806;  U.  Foster, 
TmSbMk  ^  PhyriUoff  T,  1897 ;  C  Golcl,  SvOa  Fkta  anatomUt 
dtgU  orasM  MntnuL  1886 :  Fr.  Golts,  '  Verrtohtungvii  dM 
OroMUnuJ  fyiaetr'i  Ankit,  Nob.  18, 1(,  20.  26.  84,  48  (1870- 
188S);  GnCmt,  Ln  LoeaUMtiont  oiribnUM',  1880:  Ed. 
Hlbdr.  Ub.  dot  OMrn,  1874 ;  V.  Honlav,  and  fjpfnal 
Cord^WUt;  A.  Kunuol,  SUruiHiwndM'%ra«A«*,  1886 (tr.); 
Bevu  Lewi  I,  Huhim  Brain,  1882;  J.  Loeb,  Cougar. 
Phenol.  <tf  Ou  Brain  and  Ccmpar.  PiyckeL  1001 :  L.  LncUuii, 
*8wiK>rU  LooKtiMUotM,'  Ante,  1884 :  J.  LtiTS,  Brain  and  iU 
AiMUtmf ,  1881 ;  m  Hmert,  Fortn^  OA.  d.  Saw  u.  d. 
dM  OMrnt,  1808:  C.  v.  Moiukow,  OthimpathotofUj^lsn ; 
H.  HnDk,  Funalbmtn  d*r  Oro^rnHndtf^W,  W.  H. 
ThoBUOU,  Brain  and  Pfrmtw^,  1907 :  W.  Wnadt,  Orund- 
Mtoa dtr ^hytM  PaytluLfi  lODB,  LU,U.  ntebMMr:  J.  WjrUto, 
MmrOtrt^apMok,  UH.  J.  L.  M'UfTTBI. 

BRANCHES  AND  TWIGS.— Branehes  and 
twigs  are  used  in  a  variety  of  rites  and  oerem<mieB, 
and  their  use  is  generally  conditioned  by  the  sacred 
nature  of  the  trees  from  whioh  th^  are  taken, 
though  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

I.  RitoaL— In  tiie  ntnal  of  primitive  peoples, 
other  ceremonial  articles  bun^  few  in  number, 
braadus  and  twigs  havo  a  prtHninrait  place.  Thus, 
among  the  Australian  teibes,  they  are  need  in  a 
great  variety  of  rites.  In  the  fire  ceremony  of  tiie 
Warramunga  tribe,  huge  torches  are  prepared, 
made  of  saplings  16  feet  long,  thickly  encased  in  a 
mass  of  gum-tree  twi^ ;  while  another  part  of 
Um  oeremony  oonsiits  in  the  erection  of  a  long 
pde  to  which  siim'tme  twigs  ara  attaohed.  Tlu 
mm  of  the  trlbs  at  this  rito  mter  a  imWcy  made 
of  boughSj  and  nng  there  for  hours.  Bunches  of 
similar  twiss  are  also  attached  to  different  parts  of 
the  body  (S^cer-Gillen<>,  p.  880ff.).  At  mourn- 
ing ceremonies,  widows  of  the  dead  man  mourn 
n^er  tiie  shelter  of  a  bough  vmrtcjf  {ib.  p.  621). 
In  these  tribes  the  dead  aro  (rften  left  on  a  uatf orm 


of  boughs  erected  on  a  tree  (ib.  p.  fil7).  Further, 
at  the  totem  ceremonies  of  the  Kingilli  tribe,  ea<Ji 
performer  wears  on  eitiier  thigh  what  is  known  as 
a  tjitUilli.  This  conasts  of  a  central  stiek,  abont  a 
ywl  long,  to  which  are  attached  a  numba  of  lea^ 
green  gum-twigs  {&>.  p.  108).  A  bamboo,  to  whicn 
IS  tied  a  leaf  of  the  sago-palm,  is  used  by  some 
tribes  in  New  Guinea  to  indicate  tabued  articles 
^addon,  Head-Hunters,  London,  1901,  p.  270  f.). 
But  at  higher  levels,  branches  and  twigs  are 
variously  employed.  Thns  in  Japan,  at  tiie 
festival  of  fixat-fniits,  a  place  for  the  inami-dimo, 
or  rice  froit  hall,  is  choeen  by  divination  and 
marked  out  at  the  four  comers  by  twigs  of  the 
sacred  evergreen  tree,  hung  with  tree  fibre.  In 
the  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  rice  field,  two 
Mokaki  twigs  are  planted  (Aston,  Shinto,  London, 
lOfHi,  p.  289).  In  tne  Hindu  village  ritual-marriage 
off  Siva  and  PftrvatI,  clay  images  of  the  divinities 
are  attached  to  the  ends  of  forked  branches,  the 
prongs  of  whioh  are  stuck  into  heaps  of  grass  and 
flowers  (lA  xi.,  18S2,  p.  297  ft).  The  pions  Hindn 
also  uses  for  the  ceremony  of  teetb-olecuung  a 
twig  or  small  stick,  whioh  is  out  fresh  every  day 
(Monier  Williams,  Bel.  Thought  and  Lift  in  India, 
Lcmdon,  1883,  pt.  i.  p.  876).  Again,  Pliny  says  of 
the  Celto  that  tiiey  used  oak  hKuwhes  in  nearfy  all 
th^  oeremonies  (HN  xvL  44).  At  the  Greek 
Olympic  games  the  vioton*  crowns  were  made  of 
branches  of  sacred  olive,  out  with  a  f[olden  sioklc 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  both  alire  (schoL  on 
I^dar,  Otymp.  liL  60).  The  Jews,  during  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  connected  with  tiie  ingather- 
ing oi  the  fmUs  of  we  land,  dwelt  in  booths  made 
orbraiichee  oi  olive,  rane,  myrtle,  willow,  palm, 
and  of  'thick  trees'  (Lv  23*''^,  Neh  &>«).  It  is 
probable  that  this  custom  arose  ont  of  the  practices 
of  an  earlier  cult  of  v^tation  (see  S  5)< 

a.  Lustration.— In  lustration,  branches  and 
twigs  form  a  natural,  and  tiierefore  a  ivimitiv& 
ftmn  of  asper^er  for  sprinkling  water  or  Uood 
over  the  worshippers,  or  over  saozed  objects.  In 
snob  a  ceremony  their  nse  is  doubtiees  wider  than 
can  now  be  ascertained,  as  the  method  of  sprinkling 
is  not  always  dearly  reported.  At  the  native  bap- 
tinual  ceremony  in  Polynesia,  the  priest  aspened 
the  child  with  a  green  branch  or  twig  dii^iea  in 
watw,  to  the  aeeompaniment  of  arolwio  isayeES 
(Tyh>r*,iL430iBAPTi8H[Ethnic],i7).  Laftm^OT 
ceremonies  among  the  Somans  were  frequentiy 
performed  by  means  of  branches  of  laurel  or  olive. 
Ovid  speaks  of  the  moistened  laurel  boiuh  sending 
forth  the  sprinkled  water  at  the  Paluia  {Fcutt, 
iv.  721  ff.),  and  describes  the  rites  at  the  fountain 
of  Mercury,  where  traders  sprinkled  themselves 
and  their  goods  with  a  drippiiw  laurel  tmuudi 
dipped  in  its  watos  iib.  v.  668  ff.).  Among  the 
Semites,  branches  and  other  parts  of  sacredtrees 
were  used  for  lustrations  (W.  B.  Smith,  p.  178). 
Certain  of  the  sprinklings  in  the  rites  of  piuincation 
used  by  the  Hebrews  were  performed  oy  a  bunch 
of  hyssop.  Thus,  water  was  sprinkled  with  hyssop 
by  a  ceremonially  clean  person  over  the  persons 
and  things  whicn  had  oome  in  oontaot  with  a 
corpse  (Nn  19>*).  Hyssop  and  cedar  wood,  the 
latter  probably  in  the  form  of  a  twig,  were  also 
used  in  the  ntual  of  oleansing  the  leper  or  the 
leprous  house  (Lv  14) ;  and,  in  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Passover,  a  bunch  of  hyssop  is  ordered 
to  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  Iamb,  and  used  to 
strike  the  lintel  and  doorposts  (Ex  12**;  of.  also 
He  9U,  F»  In  Scandhiavia  the  Uood  of 

sacrificed  animals  was  collected  in  bowU  and 
sprinkled  over  the  altar,  temple  walls,  and  people 
means  of  btavtteinar,  or  sprtilege  twigs  (vig- 
fnsson  and  Powell,  Corpiu  Poet.  Boreah,  Oxford, 
1883.  i  408f. ;  Simrock,  Handb.  der  dMOaektn 
Myth.,  Bonn,  1887,  p.  fiOB;  de  la  Sananye.  Bd.  of 
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the  Teutona,  Boston,  1902,  p.  876).  Sometimes 
sacred  twics  were  placed  in  wster  which  was  to  be 
used  ritnauy,  as  in  the  I^pp  ceremony  of  baptism, 
in  which  sacred  alder  twigs  were  nsea  in  this  way 
(Tylor*,  ii.  437 ;  of.  Baptish  [EthnicL  $  7  [fi]  and 
[8]).  In  other  oases,  a  branch  is  used  vy  itself  as 
a  means  of  porification.  In  the  New  Hehriidea,  it 
suffices  to  draw  a  branch  down  the  body  to  remove 
the  contagion  or  defilement  {JAI  zxiii.  12),  or,  as 
in  Japan,  at  the  new  moon  ceremonies  a  branoh  of 
wajuuei  is  waved  in  token  of  the  purification  of  sins 
(Aston,  p.  202).  Soonr^ingorbeatingwith  branches, 
whose  sacred  or  magical  virtues  are  supposed  to 
drire  ftwsy  evil  inflnenoes.  Is  not  unoinnmon  (sea 
A178TERITIBS,  $  $ ;  de  la  Saoasayo,  p.  876 ;  Fnucer, 
OB*  iiL  98,  126-188*  217  fL). 

3.  Sacrifice. — In  sacrifioe,  branches  and  twigs 
are  fre^nentJy  used.  In  the  more  primitive  forms 
of  sacnfioe  "oj  fire,  tiie  fire  is  natoially  fed  wiUi 
branches.  But  occasionally  branches  and  twigs  of 
some  saored  tree  are  thrown  upon  the  fire  or  an 
burned  fw  purposes  of  purification  or  to  bring  good 
luck.  Instances  are  found  in  the  burning  of  cedar 
and  hj^sop  in  the  Hebrew  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer 
(Nn  IB"),  the  Roman  eoHtom  of  throwing  laurel  on 
Uie  sacrificial  fire  or  on  the  hearth  (Granger, 
ITorsAw  the  BomatUf  London,  1896.  p.  wS; 
Ovid,  FaHi,  Iv.  741),  tiie  Hindu  feedbg  of  the 
saored  hearth  fire  every  morning  with  pieces  of 
oonsecrated  wood  generaJly  taken  mHn  tiie  FeUAkt- 
<rM(Moiiier  Williams,  pt.1.  p.  866),  etc.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  the  images,  made  of  osiers, 
witnin  which  human  victims  were  consumed  by 
fire  among  the  Gauls  (Cnsar,  de  Belt.  Oail.  n. 
16).  For  probable  late  survivals  of  this  custom, 
see  Frazer,  OB*  iiL  320S.  Branches  or  twigs  of 
sacred  trees  sometimes  accompany  offerincs ;  thus, 
in  Scandinavia,  twigs  were  cut  from  special  Idnds  of 
trees,  and  these,  tnterwoven  with  flowers,  were 
afterwurds  fastened  to  the  tails  of  animals  intended 
for  sacrifice  (de  la  Sanssaye,  p.  376).  A  Hindu 
instance  is  that  of  the  balls  of  rice  used  in  the 
fnnerid  oeremonles,  in  vhteh  sprigs  of  the  Tvlati 
Dhmt  are  inserted  (Williams,  p.  802).  Or,  aesin, 
tbey  are  offered  as  saerifioe,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  kedgurikaks,  wands  of  elder  or  willow, 
whittled  at  the  top  into  a  mass  of  shavings,  which 
are  also  symbols  of  deity  and  fetishes  (Aaton,  p. 
191  ft).  Among  the  Ainus  similar  wands  of  willow 
or  lilai^  called  waaOf  are  both  sacxifioes  and  fetishes 
(Batehelor,  The  Atnu  of  «/lnKm,  London,  1892,  p. 
S7  ff.,  The  Ainu  and  thew'  FolUoret  London,  1901, 
p.92ff. ;  see  also  AiNUS,  %9^fL). 

4.  Divination.— In  oert8ini>roce8se8  of  divination 
tlie  use  of  branches  and  twigs  occurs.  Tacitus 
says  of  the  ancient  Germans  tiia^  in  ordw  to 
ecmsult  lot^  they  eat  off  the  twig  of  a  ftnit-bear< 
iug  tree  and  made  it  Into  littie  wuids.  Upon  these 
they  pat  distinguishinf;  marks  and  Bcatt«ed  tiiem 
at  random  npon  a  white  garment  {Oermaniat  oh. 
10).  These  twigs,  whether  or  not  the  marks  on 
them  were  rones,  are  probably  connected  with  the 
Norse  sortilege  twigs,  or  oonsecrated  chips  used  in 
divination,  and  the  Frisian  tmn,  or  twigs,  used  for 
casting  lots  in  judicial  procedure  (de  la  Sanssaye, 
p.  394;  VigfuBson  and  Powell,  p.  411;  Simrock, 
p.  531).  For  a  similar  Celtic  instance  see  Cklts, 
S  xiii.  (4).  Here,  too,  may  be  noted  the  wide- 
spread nse  of  the  divining  rod,  a  forked  twie,  usn. 
ally  of  hazeL  The  forks  of  the  twig  are  held,  one 
in  each  hand  of  the  seeker,  and  the  twig  twists  in 
his  grasp  when  he  arrives  at  the  spot  under  which 
what  he  seeks  is  concealed  (Barrett,  *  The  so-called 
Divining  Rod,'  in  Proe.  Soe.  Peyeh.  Beuareh,  1897 ; 
Lang,  Makma  of  Religion,  London,  1898,  p.  164  ff.; 
Baring  Gonla,  Curioua  Mytha  of  the  J^idale  Agee, 
London,  1868,  p.  66ff ;  see  also  Divination). 

S  V^tttaticMipCtilta.— Many  folk  survivals  show 


the  uses  of  branches  and  twi^  in  connexion  with 
v^tation-eults.  Under  vanous  names  (Jaok-io- 
tbe-Green,  etc)  and  at  various  times  puppets  are 
made  of  green  stuff,  twigs,  and  branches;  or 
selected  persons  are  clad  in  green  boughs,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  and  undei^  various  eerenuMiies. 
These  represent  the  tdd  tree-spirit,  or  spurit  <tf 
vegetation,  though  now  no  longer  regarded  in 
that  light  the  folk.  At  such  timc»,  also, 
especially  after  the  ceremony  of  'carrying  out 
death,*  boughs  are  out  and  brought  home  to  the 
village,  and  these  have  also  some  oonnexiim  with 
the  spfait  of  veg^atiou.  Many  instances  of  these 
are  ooUeeted  by  Fraser  {OB*  i.  S14C,  U.  82ff), 
and  1^  Grimm  (Tent.  Myth.  pp.  769,  T%  77fi, 
784  ff).  The  power  of  the  tree^pirit  is  communi- 
cated also  to  tne  fields  by  placing  a  branoh  in  the 
furrowj  or  by  carrying  branches  round  the  fields, 
and  it  is  also  ocmveyed  to  houses  which  are  deoked 
with  branohes  at  the  times  of  the  old  pann 
festivals,  Bfay-day  and  Blidsmnmer,  and,  under 
Christiaa  influences,  at  Chiistmas — ^probably  a 
survival  of  the  practice  at  the  festival  which 
began  the  winter  season  (Elwortliy,  The  Evil  Bye, 
London,  1896,  p.  108 ;  Brand,  Fopuiar  AiUiquitiea, 
London.  1870, 1 71. 121. 125, 173, 174, 246  L,  288  ff ; 
Grimm,  pp.  T7&  786 1  OB*  iiL  2761;  fordeeldng 
houses  1^  weddings  and  funerals,  and  for  Palm 
Sunday  cnstonu,  see  Brand,  L  71,  iL  71  ff,  175). 
The  connexion  of  the  branch  with  tiie  vegetetim* 
or  fertility-spirit  is  seen  in  an  Irish  instance  when 
a  bough  seb  np  on  the  house  on  May-day  is 
supposed  to  produce  plenty  of  milk  during  the 
summer  (Brand,  L  131).  Branches  or  twigs  from 
trees  rM;arded  as  saOTed,  the  rowan,  the  elder,  etc., 
were  puMed  on  houses,  stables,  sbeepfolds,  and 
bams  as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits,  witches, 
and  other  evil  influences.  They  were  also  placed 
in  boats,  or  carried  on  the  person  as  a  taTwman. 
These  practices  occur  very  widely  in  modem 
European  folk  custom  (OB*  iu.  132,  261,  265; 
Elworthy,  p.  847;  Brand,  L  161;  MacCnIloch, 
The  Mietjf  Me  ^  SkjM,  Edinburgh,  1906^  p,  8S7L 
But  that  it  is  derivea  from  andent  payinlim  is 
shown  hy  mmilar  practices  among  pagan  peoples 
(Ovid.  Faeti,  iv.  721  ff.,  vL  151  ff  ;  de  la  Saunaye, 
p.  376  f.  [Scandinavians] ;  Monier  Williams,  p.  296 
[Hindus] ;  for  thiC  Parsi  custom  see  Babsoh).  The 
Midsummer  and  other  bon&res,  as  well  as  the  need 
fire,  were  fed  fary  branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  d 
oak.  espedally  in  Celtic  and  Teatonio  disMeta 
(Giimm,  p.  606) ;  in  the  case  of  need  fires,  nine 
sorts  of  wood  were  nsed  in  Sweden  snd  elsewhere 
(Grimm,  p.  607;  6^  iiL  270,  and  poMi'm).  Through 
^ese  fires  cattle  were  driven,  and  burning  brands  or 
branches  were  carried  through  the  fields  or  TiUages, 
and  set  up  in  the  fields  jOB^uL  318 ;  Brand,  L  215 ; 
Orimm.  p.  621  j  de  la  Sanssaye,  p.  375ff ).  New 
fires  were  lit  on  the  hearth  with  blaring  bramla 
from  these  fires  or  with  branches  lit  at  their 
flames  (ff£'iiL245).  Brands  were  also  taken 
from  the  bonfires  and  kept  in  houses  or  in  cattle- 
sheds,  as  preservatives  against  thunder  and  light- 
ning, fire,  and  other  evuB,  or  were  carried  anmt 
for  luck  {ib.  p.  !i54ff).  In  some  cases  walnnt- 
branobes  are  carried  by  the  I>eople  in  procession 
round  the  fire  or  passed  over  it,  and  wsa  placed 
on  the  cattie-sheds,  or  the  backs  of  cattle  are  singed 
with  a  hazel-twig  lit  at  the  fire,  or  birch  boughs 
are  thrown  into  the  fire,  in  Russia,  to  cause  the 
flax  to  grow  to  the  height  of  the  bougba  {H. 
pp.  276,  284,  291).  The  fires  are  sun-ohaims,  and 
the  to-ands  have  the  virtues  of  the  fire  and  the 
sun,  which  they  impart  to  field,  house,  or  heazlJi. 
promoting  growth  of  crops,  warding  off  evils, 
bringing  ruok,  etc. 

Connected  with  the  cult  of  saored  trees  ms  the 
practice  of  hanging  sacrificial  olbringa  npcn  tiiair 
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branobes.  This  practice  haa  ooonrred  wherever 
tree-worship  is  fonad,  or  where  worship  took  place 
in  sacred  groves  (see  art.  Tbees;  and,  for 
icnlar  instances  from  Sooth  America,  New 
and.  and  among  the  Dayaks,  cf.  Tylor*,  ii. 
223  f. ;  for  the  Semites,  cf .  W.  B.  Smith,  p.  169 ;  for 
the  ScaodiiiaTians,  of.  de  la  Sanaeaye,  p.  356 ;  and 
for  the  Celta,  Jallian,  Seeherehea  «ur  ia  Setiffion 

Jsu/otM,  Bordeaux,  1903,  p.  66).     Amon^  the 
apanese,  presents  to  a  superior  were  delivered 
attached  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  (Aston,  p.  216). 

In  the  ritaal  of  healing  at  sacred  wells,  a  rag 
which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  patient,  or 
part  vt  lus  elothiaff,  !■  hims  m  the  branches  of  a 
saccred  tree  near  the  well,  dther  as  an  offieriog  or 
as  a  magical  means  of  oonreying  the  disease  to 
the  tree  or  of  bringing  the  snnerer  within  the 
healing  inflnenoe  otthe  tree-spirit  (see  Tylor*, 
ii.  160 ;  Brand,  iit  10).  Saored  wells  are  also 
decked  with  green  bonghs  on  certain  oocasiras,  e.g. 
Ifoly  Thnnday  and  the  dar  of  the  saint  to  whom 
the  well  is  deiuo^ed  (Brana,  iii.  9). 

Where  sacred  trees  are  renei&ted,  ^ther  in 
acto&l  oolt  or  in  late  folk-sorriTalB.  it  ia  considered 
sacrileipoaB  to  break  even  a  twig  from  them.  To 
do  BO  will  be  followed  a  punishment,  misfortune, 
or  ill-luek.  The  same  is  true  of  trees  growing  on 
graves  (Trior*.  iL  116  [Malagasy];  W.  R  Snuth, 
p.  169  [Semites];  Elworthy,  p.  99  [LiT<mians] : 
Brand,  iiL  18  [Cdts] ;  Mackenzie,  Ten  YearM  North 
qfthe  Orange  Ewer,  Edinburgh,  1871  [Bechuanas]). 

Branches  are  also  used  in  rain  magic  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  probably  because  the  tree-spirit  was 
originally  believea  to  have  influence  over  the 
weather.  Thus,  among  the  Congo  people,  mounds 
are  covered  with  branohes  of  treee  and  fetish- 
omamentB.  Bound  these  mounds  a  priest  walks, 
muttering  incantations  (Reade,  Savage  Africa, 
London,  1863,  p.  363).  Pausanias  mentions  a 
temple  on  Mt.  Lycsenm,  whose  priest  had  power 
to  produce  rain  by  throwing  an  oak  branch  into 
a  fountain  (viiL  38).  In  Cmul.  a  naked  virgin 
standing  up  to  her  knees  in  the  river  was  asperged 
by  her  companions  with  branches  dipped  in  the 
water,  as  a  cnarm  to  produce  rain  (Grimm,  p.  693). 

The  oeruDoidM]  ootting  of  the  mlstt«to«  from  th«  oak  by  the 
drnida,  and  tu  tue  in  mogioo-medlc*!  rltai,  an  deacribed  br 
Pliny  (BN  xri.  44).  Pnser  oonneots  this  rit«  with  the  Scudi. 
Damn  myth  of  Balder,  alatn  by  the  miatletoe,  and  with  the 
plucking  of  the  bough  from  a  tree  in  the  ncred  grove  by  the 
alayer  and  loooeMor  of  the  prlert  of  Nemi.  The  mlitletoe  waa 
nguded  aa  the  sool  of  the  oak,  and  had  (o  be  plucked  before 
the  tne,  in  which  dwelt  the  aidrit  of  vt^tation,  ooukl  be 
deatroyed,  or  tbe  human  rep[«aentative  of  the  aame  aiidrit 
oonld  be  daiu  (OB  >  ilL  446  ff. ;  FsmvALB  [Oeltiop.  Miatletoe  is 
alao  ceremonially  plucked  In  modem  folk-ouatom  m  Soandinavla, 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe  (Ht.  p.  MS).  For  the  boagh  which  had 
to  be_plw9k«d  by  ^eas,  before  hia  deaoent  to  the  under  world, 
•ne  Virgil,  j£neid.  vL  208  S. ;  and  for  the  magic  allver  bongha 
«f  Oeltn  myth  wtth  their  preokraa  boita^  aee  BI.MT,  Asona  or 

See  also  Bassom. 

UnEafmB.— Hm  Ittantnn  Iws  bseo  ghen  ttHtf  ttmagbont 
ttMsrttda.  J.  A.  MacGuLLOCH. 

BRAWLING.— The  word  'brawling'  is  techni- 
cally used  in  English  Law  for  the  offence  of 
quarrelling  or  creating  a  disturbance  in  a  place 
of  worship,  churchyard,  or  bnrial-ground.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  French  braiUer,  'to  be 
noisy,'  which  gives  the  main  idea  of  the  t^m,  viz. 
the  disturbing  of  people  at  their  devotions. 

X.  L^aL — Brawling  is  a  branch  of  sacrilege, 
though  the  latter  term  is  now  usually  confined  to 
the  robbery  of  churches.  The  punishment  for . 
sacrilege  in  most  countries  up  to  the  date  of  the 
French  Revolntion,  and  later,  was  death.  In 
England,  sacril^e  involving  the  taking  of  goods 
from  a  church  or  chapel  remained  a  capital 
offence  till  1836,  being  abolished  by  statute  6  &  6 
WiU.  IT.  c  81.  Brawling,  however,  bad  always 
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been  treated  more  leniently.  The  most  vindictive 
of  the  English  '  brawling '  statutes  requires  merely 
that  the  offender  ^all  be  adjudged  to  hare  one  of 
his  ears  cut  ofl^  or  (what  a  comment  on  the  customs 
of  the  period  1),  if  he  have  no  ears,  to  be  marked 
and  burned  in  the  eheek  with  a  hot  iron  having 
the  letter  F,  whereby  he  may  be  known  and  taken 
for  a  fray-maker  and  fighter;  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  usual  ezoommunication. 

With  reference  to  thla  law,  it  must  be  aaid  that  ttM  Act  ms 
paaaed  in  U68,  a  time  of  great  religions  dlatorbanoe,  when  the 
change  of  religton  waa  taking  place  in  England,  and  that 
tfaere  had  been  a  good  deal  of  open  fighting  wiUi  weapona,  oven 
In  chandiea ;  ao  uat  amng  nteaaoraa  were  neoeaaary.  It  must 
abo  be  aald  that  these  barbarons  penaltiea  wpUed  only  to 
persons  who  aotuallv  amote  with  a  wei^on  or  drew  a  weapon 
with  Intent  to  smite.  Tlioaa  wtto  mwely  'amote'  without 
weapona,  or  only  'obided,'  reoeired  much  lighter  poniah- 
ment 

This  Act  (6  &  0  Edw.  TL  o.  4)  remained  on  the 
statute-book  till  1829,  in  company  with  many 
other  statutes  of  our  Draconian  coae.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  still  exists  that  distnrhanoes  in 
sacred  places  deserve  greater  punishment  than 
those  occurring  elsewhere ;  in  fact,  some  acts  of 
disturbance  which  are  oommendable  if  done  in 
another  place  are  criminal  if  performed  in  church ; 
for  example,  arrests  virtue  of  le^  process. 
This  principle  seems  to  be  reoocnued  in  all 
ootttttnea,  and  In  Ftanoe  dwing  we  Berolution 
protection  wae  extended  to  rehgionB  aervices  of 
all  kinds. 

In  England,  at  present,  brawling  by  a  layman, 
whieh  by  the  Act  of  1860  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  32)  is 
defined  as  being  riotous,  violent,  or  indecent  be- 
haviour in  a  place  of  worship  (as  also  molestation 
of  a  minister  while  celebntmg  any  divine  servioe 
in  church),  is  no  longer  punishable  by  the  eodesias- 
tical  courts,  but  as  a  civil  offence  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanour under  several  statutes.  The  penalty 
under  62  Geo.  m.  c.  166  is  ^640;  under  23  &  24 
Vict.  0.  32,  £6.  The  statnte  24  ft  26  Tiot.  o.  100 
i  36  enacts  as  follows : 

'  Wfaoaoerer  ahall,  by  ttarsata  or  (oroe,  obstruct  or  prerent,  or 
eodeavoar  to  obstmot  or  prermt.  any  tiUfjmaii  or  oUht 
mlnlater  in  or  from  oelebn^iiw  dirtoe  aervioe  or  otherwise 
officiating  in  any  chnrch,  chapeL  meetlng-boose,  or  other  plaoe 
of  divine  wonhw,  or  in  or  from  (be  pertonnaitoa  of  his  duty  In 
the  lawful  barial  of  the  dead  in  any  churchyard  or  other  txuial- 
plaoe,  or  ahall  strike  or  (rfter  any  vtoleooe  to,  or  shall,  upon  any 
dvil  process,  or  under  the  pnteooe  of  executing  any  dm 
process,  arrest  any  dergymaa  or  other  minister  iriio  Is  en- 
gaged in,  or  to  ue  knowledge  (rf  the  offender  ia  about  to 
engage  in,  any  of  the  rites  or  duties  aforesaid,  or  who.  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  offender,  shall  be  going  to  perform  the  ame 
or  returniiv  from  the  performance  uiereot,  u  guQ^  ot  a  mls- 
deoneanonr,  and,  being  oonvicted  thereof,  la  Balus  to  two  yean* 
Imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  laboar.' 

The  offender  may  also  be  fined  and  required  to 
give  sureties  {ib.  $  71). 

Also,  by  the  Burial  Law  Amendment  Ao^  1880. 
proviedm  is  made  to  prevent  improper  oondnot  at 
burials. 

Under  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  32,  any  oonstaUe  or 
churchwarden  of  the  parish  has  power  to  appre- 
hend the  offender  and  take  him  before  a  jnstice. 
There  is  an  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  from  a  oon* 
viction  under  this  Act. 

A  man  may  be  convicted  for  brawling,  although 
acting  in  the  bona  fide  assertion  of  a  claim  of  right, 
and  tnat  indepenaently  of  the  question  whether 
the  claim  is  a  good  one  or  not  (Ather  v.  Qtloraft 
[1887],  18  Q.B.D.  607). 

It  waa  held,  by  London  Quarter  Seaaiona,  that  under  thla  Aot 
the  behaviour  must  be  really  riotous,  mlent,  or  indecent; 
mere  protests  In  words  are  not  euffidenb 

In  a  case  where  in  a  Church  of  England  ofanroh  a  crudflx  was 
plaoed  on  the  altar  stepa  and  the  oongr^ation  crawled  up,  two 
Dy  two,  to  Uas  it,  and  a  person  present  took  up  the  orucilu  and 
■kid  (holding  It  above  his  besditn  a  loud  wtton  'In  the  name 
of  Ood  I  protest  agalnBt  thla  IdolBbT,' it  was  held  tbstTkdtnt 
oondnot  or  brawling  waa  not  psoved  (Xanatt  v.  JBaf  [IflBSL  flS 
J.P.  489). 

But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  in  a  case  wUch  want  to  the  Diriaional 
Court,  where,  in  answer  to  the  Invitattcn  in  tb*  ordination 
wrvioe  a  statsmart  was  read  in  a  perfect^  ordsclf  maonsr,  tUs 
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KM  ncrvartbelen  hdd  to  ba  bnwIfaHr  (EmuU  t.  8U  PMtTt 

Chapter  [1906],  2  K.B.  U9). 

A  minister  of  reli^on  can  oommit  the  offence  of 
brawling  as  well  as  a  layman  ( FaUaneev  t.  Fletcher 
[1897],  1  Q.B.  206),  and  majr,  if  a  minuter  of  the 
vhurch  of  England,  be  punished  in  the  ecclesias- 
Cical  instead  of  in  the  civil  oourt  {Oirt  y.  Filling- 
ham  [1901],  P.  176).  This  is  obvious  if  he  indnlgea 
in  an  open  quair^  or  wordy  warfare  in  the  sacred 
place ;  but  be  also  commits  the  oBeooe  if  be  uses 
violent  language,  nnsuitable  to  public  worship, 
either  in  the  coarse  of  bis  aermon  or  at  any  other 
part  of  the  serrioe,  or  *  improTea  the  oocasion ' 
against  individual  memberB  of  tiie  oongregation  in 
a  violent  or  scolding  manner. 

InatftncM  of  this  bava  oome  before  Om  ooort*  In  tba  can  of 
olei^ymen  of  the  Church  of  JBngUnd,  wbo  m  ftrtotly  bound 
(duriiiK  untyen),  by  the  Acts  of  UQifonnltr,  to  the  words  pra- 
■oribed  lor  um.  Tbua  in  one  osm  %  olMsjmAn  int«rpd»t«d. 
when  readiDg  the  lesaon,  the  foUowtus :  '1  have  Imn  moouMd 
bjr  Mme  ill-nkturad  nolgfabonr  of  nutUnff  aJtemttoni  in  the 
Mrrioe ;  I  have  don*  eo  now  and  ihAll  do  so  agi^,  to  nuurk.' 
In  Mtother  omb  the  olergTman  pKiued  In  the  eervloe  to  deliver 
» luiK  addreaa  In  %  chiding,  quarreleome,  and  brawling  manner. 
In  whloh  paaMgOT  like  the  following  am>eared :  '  Ton  were  per- 
lM|)e  eurinted  at  the  pann  I  made  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  [In 
Bm  litany],  but  h  reminded  ma  of  my  enemiee.'  '  Some  one  In 
the  oongTMatlon  bae  had  the  audadt?  to  writ*  to  the  arch- 
deacon.'^ 'Who  bae  had  the  aodadty  to  do  tUsf  'Some  one 
haa  committal  perjury  against  BM.'  'Another  of  nwenMnlea 
bM  written  a  letter  to  the  bUMp  loll  at  Msaboods.'  Smboon- 
doofc  ti  poniataable. 

The  ot^eet  of  the  lam  M  Endand  is  well  pnt  by 
Sir  John  Nichdl  in  the  case  ^  Fakn&r  r.  Moffey, 
S  Addaros  144.  It  is  to  protect  the  sanctity  of 
tiiow  places  and  tiieir  appurtenances  set  apart  for 
the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  for  the  repose 
of  the  dead,  in  which  nothing  out  reliAious  awe 
and  Christian  goodwill  between  men  should  pre- 
vaQ,  and  to  invent  them  from  being  converted 
with  impunity  into  scenes  of  human  passion  and 
malioe,  of  disturbance  and  violenoe.  The  sacied- 
nesB  of  the  plaoe  being  thus  the  object  of  this  pro- 
tecting law,  it  is  no  put  of  a  legal  inquiry,  when 
more  than  one  person  is  implicated  in  the  trans- 
action, which  of  the  two  persons  so  implicated  is 
more  to  blame  or  which  of  them  began  the  quarrel. 
Bach  who  engages  in  it  violates  ute  law ;  each  is 
bound  to  abetun  from  qnaiTdIinff|>  ohidingt  or 
brawling  in  the  saered  plaoe.  Therefore,  as 
Blackstone  {CommmUaritt,  iv.  145)  says,  '  mere 
quarrelsome  words,  which  are  neither  an  affray 
nor  an  offence  in  any  other  plaoe,  are  penal 
here.' 

Chnrohwardens,  however,  and  alio  constables 
Buy,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  during 
IMvine  service,  eject  disturbers;  and  chnroh- 
wardens may  take  off  a  person's  hat  if,  on  being 
asked,  he  refuses  to  remove  it ;  and,  it  has  been 
sud,  may  whip  boys  wbo  play  in  church  during  or 
immediatolv  before  serrioe.  Bat  snoh  action  might 
be  attended  with  awkward  oonsequenoes  in  these 
dm  (Burton  t.  Hmtw  [1842],  10  H.  &  W.  106; 
Worih  V.  TvrnngUm  [1846],  18  M.  &  W.  7S1 ;  the 
Chorch  of  England  canons  ot  1604,  Kos.  19, 86,  and 
111  may  also  be  consulted).  It  has,  however,  been 
decided  that  a  churchwanien  has  no  right  forcibly 
to  prevent  an  inhabitant  from  entering  the  cburch 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  service,  on  the  ground 
that  in  his  opinion  there  is  no  room  {Taylor  v. 
Ifnwm  [1888],  20  Q.B.D.  671). 

3.  Ethical. — From  the  ethieal  point  of  view 
there  may  be  consideraUe  difference  of  opinicm  on 
the  qnestion.  Is  brawling,  that  is,  the  disturbance 
of  other  people's  worship,  under  any  circumstances 
joBtiQabfel  The  answer  will  depend  largely  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  ethical  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  Those  who  think  that  the  law  of  the 
particular  country  is  tiie  only  standard,  and  must 
be  obeyed,  can  easily  answer  this  qae8ti<ni.  The 
laws  of  many  civilized  ommtrieB  now  protect  all 
puUio  VMship  fnmi  distarbanoe  and  all  ministers 


of  religlcai  from  molestation,  and  the  ansvw  tai 
those  countries  would  be — No. 

Those  who  find  the  will  of  the  Deity  expreased 
in  the  Bible,  and  regard  this  as  the  ultimate 
standard,  have  a  more  difficult  task.  It  is  un- 
doubted  that  many  instances  of  'brawling'  are 
commended  in  Hc^  Writ.  For  example,  there  is 
the  ease  of  Moses,  who  at  a  'feast  to  the  Lord' 
(Ex.  32")  took  the  golden  ealf  which  the  Israelites 
had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it 
to  powder  and  strewed  it  npon  the  water,  and 
made  the  diildren  of  Israel  to  drink  of  it  (v.*). 
Further  OT  examples  are  numerous — the  deetmo- 
tion  of  tiie  high  plaoee  and  the  altars  of  the  priests 
of  Baal  at  Tanons  times;  and  of  the  braxoi  serpoit 
by  king  Heiekiah.  It  Is  true  th^  cases  raise 
pointe  as  to  the  rights  of  heads  of  Statea.  Bat 
nom  the  afastxaot  point  of  view  they  involve 
questions  of  sacril^e  and  brawling. 

To  come  to  the  NT,  we  may  mention  (with  all 
reverence)  tiie  action  of  Jeans  Christ,  who  wwt 
into  the  tonple  of  God  and  east  out  all  tiiem  that 
sc^  Mid  boi^^fat  there,  overthrowing  the  tableeirf 
the  money-changen  and  of  them  wat  add  doves. 
Theee  people  were  in  tiie  house  of  God  hy  Uwfnl 
authority ;  the  dovee  were  no  doubt  required  for 
sacrifice.  Our  Lord's  reason  was  founded  on  tiie 
law:  '  It  is  writtoi,' He  said,  'my  house  shall  be 
called  the  hoose  dfjjamyer  j  but  ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of  thieves.'  Snch  a  plea  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted in  a  modem  court  of  justice.  It  is  a  dear 
case  of  'brawling*  according;  to  modem  ideas. 

The  third  point  of  view  is  that  of  people  wbo 
think  that  the  law  of  their  particular  Church  or 
sect  is  the  ultimate  test.  Tne  Chorch  of  Itome 
has  nndoubtedly  taught,  and  its  adherents  have 
acted  on  the  opinion,  that  it  is  proper  not  only  to 
disturb  devotions  which  are  contrary  to  its  towts, 
hut  also  to  molest  and  even  to  put  to  death  minis- 
tors  of  religion  and  others  who  teach  doctrines 
inconsistent  with  theirs.  Members  of  religious 
bodies  of  this  type  would  undoubtedly  hold  that 
'brawling'  at  the  command  of  their  religious 
superiors  is  not  <nily  juBtifiable,  bat  Tirtuoos. 
Twdr  sense  of  dn^  is  of  that  land  whioh  woaM 
bum  the  body  to  save  the  soul. 

Lastiv,  there  is  the  point  of  view  oi  tboae  wbo 
think  tnat  the  ethical  standard  is  a  certain  fitnese, 
suitability,  or  propriety  in  actions  as  determined 
by  our  understandmg  or  reason  (Bain,  Menial  and 
Moral  SoUnee,  p.  430)  or,  in  Kanf  s  words,  that 
people  shonkt  act  in  snch  a  way  that  their  eondnet 
migbt  be  a  law  to  all  beings.  It  is  oonetfved  tiiat 
all  those  who  hold  this  view  would  approve  of  the 
laws  of  England  {oacticaUy  as  thm  now  stand ; 
that  is,  that,  although  a  person  may  be  ocmstrained 
by  an  ov^powering  sense  of  duty  to  put  down 
false  reli^on,  illegality,  and  wrong,  he  must  not 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hand%  and  aet  ao  aa  to 
disturb,  annoy,  or  injure  his  fellow-men.  jBg  irftw 
tuo  ut  ali&nvm  non  laedat. 

lABKAiVES.— Uovt  Of  the  Uw-booka  deal  wHh  brawling,  bat 
not  oompletely :  amongst  other^  B.  Whitehead,  CAwraA  Lmie*, 
London  189S,  and  Lord  Halsbnrr,  Laws  of  Bngland,  UKNL 
Stephens'  Lam  nlating  to  tA»  Ctarn,  London.  1849  (•-■. 
'  Brawling  and  Smiting '),  ia  the  talleat.  bat  its  date  |»«alades 
the  new  statutes  and  cases.  Archbold,  CrimiiuU  Law,  UW6, 

Stta  statutes  and  cases  to  that  date.  The  en^oloradlas  also 
yt  short  artiolea,  the  best  tteing  Laronase,  Grand  DM.  Umi*. 
Farts,  un.  asi 'ISsoHllge.'  nwadifoalvtowteslBioMslw!^ 

ignocML  Benjamin  Whiteubai). 

BRAZIL,— The  area  enclosed  by  the  oonfinee 
of  the  present  Bepnhlie  of  Brazil  contains  four 
princip^  ethnological  stocks — the  Arawak,  the 
Carib,  the  Tufd-Gaarani,  and  the  Tapuya.  But 
many  of  tiie  sub-seotunu  of  these  laoee  ovedajp 
into  territcoT  onteide  the  boundaries  of  BrazQ 
proper,  so  tnat  the  information  in  this  aitiot« 
must  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  religions  eon- 
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•eptioiu  of  thow  four  familiea  u  a  whole,  and  not 
to  thoee  of  them  who  are  atoictly  confined  to  Uie 
tarritoriflB  of  the  Repablio. 

The  status  of  TeliEious  oonoeption  among  the 
natiTe  tribe*  of  Bmu  is  not  very  far  advanwd  in 
the  aoale  beUsf.  It  oonsista  mainly  of  a  crude 
anthropomorphism.  Indeed,  it  may  De  said  that 
the  distinction  between  the  natund  and  super* 
natural  has  not  yet  been  realized  by  tiiem. 
Many  of  the  agencies  by  which  they  beuere  the 
universe  to  be  ordered  are  of  a  human  or  qucui' 
human  character.  They  ^pear  to  be,  for  the  most 
partf  incapable  of  the  alialraet  thouj^t  reqnired 
to  ooQoeive  of  an  eternal  spirit,  ana  their  ideas 
of  a  Supreme  Being  are  of  the  faintest.  The 
general  tho(^(my  of  ttie  Tupi,  for  example,  though 
extremely  bMj,  amwars  to  oonnst  in  the  primal 
idea  of  a  nnivuwl  matwnal  agent.  Fetish  and 
animistie  beliefs  azo  also  widely  pnralenti  and, 
a*  in  nearly  every  reUgion  <ii  the  lower  oulto^ 
the  explicit  (or  oomparatiTely  explicit)  belief 
is  aooompanied  an  extraneous  and  otmfnsed 
body  of  semi-legendary  superstition,  such  as  a 
belief  in  demons  and  evil  spirits  of  the  forest, 
river,  and  moontain.  These  last  vary  in  their 
eharaoteristios  aeoording  to  looality*  and  in  Uw 
course  of  generattona  several  may  nave  attained 
the  distinction  of  godhead,  if  the  name  may  be 
^>pUed  to  entities  ww  of  whose  attributes  appear 
to  DO  tmly  BupematuraL  It  may  be  said  that  the 
religious  conceptions  of  all  four  families  mentioned 
above  are  on  a  similar  level,  and  that  certain 
bdiefs  are  common  to  alL 

X.  The  Arawaka.  —  The  Arawak  tribes  are 
widely  distributed  over  an  area  extending  from 
the  River  Paraguay  to  the  extreme  north  of  the 
South  American  continent,  and  they  have  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  formation  or  the  exifiting 
stoclcs  inhabiting  tiie  Antilles  and  Bahamas 
groups.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  they  origin- 
ated in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent ;  out 
their  nomadic  tndts,  and  tiie  ready  manner  in 
which  they  have  intermingled  with  other  stoclcs, 
have  caused  marked  differentiation  between  the 
various  tribes  belonging  to  the  family.  At  the 
present  day  most  of  tnem  have  ceased  to  be 
nomads,  and  are  engaged  mainly  in  hunting  and 
fishing;  oertain  of  them,  however,  exist  on  an 
agricwtural  bads.  Their  principal  divisions  are  i 
Northern  ^rotfp— Maypuree,  Atorais,  Wapisianas, 
and  other  insignificant  confederates  j  SotUhem 
and  Western  ffrouiM— Piris  of  the  UccayaU  River, 
Minanhas  of  the  Jurua  River,  Canamaris  of  the 
Poms  River,  Manaos  of  the  Rio  Kegro,  Custenaiis, 
Yamris,  Mehinakus,  Ynalapiti  (all  of  tiie  River 
Xiaga  tarritoty),  and  Onanaa,  dwelling  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Upper  Paraguay. 

(1)  CoeTnogonv.—The  Creation  and  Flood  myths 
of  the  various  Arawak  tribes  bear  a  close  reeem* 
bbmoe  to  tiiose  generally  current  throagbont  the 
South  American  oontinent ;  that  ia,  they  assume  a 
twofold  destruction  of  the  world  pnor  to  its 
inreeeut  condition.  Thus  the  Arawaks  of  Guiana 
iielieva  tiiat  Aimon  Kondi  scourged  the  world 
with  fire,  from  which  the  snrvivors  sought  refuge 
in  anbtarrsnean  dwellings.  Then  a  great  flood 
followed,  from  which  Marerewana  and  his  followers 
saved  themselves  in  a  canoe.  Such  a  Flood* 
myth  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 

Soiohis  ot  Guatemala,  as  found  in  the  Pw>t  Vuh, 
le  sacred  book  of  thai,  people,  and^  in  the 
mytiiologtea  of  many  other  American  races.  That 
man  originated  in  a  subterranean  world  is  a  belief 
widely  msseminated  among  the  Arawaks.  There 
death  was  unknown,  but  the  ruler  of  mankind 
chanced  to  discover  the  upper  world,  and,  returning, 
warned  ha  people  that,  thoufih  sunlight  was  there, 
so  was  death.   Mauy,  despite  the  warning,  sought 


the  upper  air ;  but  multitudes  are  still  believed  to 
exist  m  bliss  far  below.  Another  Arawak  version 
of  the  Creation  asserts  that  the  Great  Spirit, 
having  completed  the  heavens  and  earth,  seated 
Himself  on  a  huge  silk-cotton  tree  by  a  river  sid^ 
and  cut  off  pieoes  of  ita  bark,  which  He  cast  all 
around.  Those  which  touched  the  water  became 
fish,  thoee  which  touched  the  air,  birds ;  and  thoee 
whkh  alighted  upon  the  earth  became  animals  and 
men.  The  Arawaks  of  Guiana  are  almost  wildly 
in  a  oondition  of  totemism. 

(2)  TAeogonfandrituaL-~l!batSbBWiafottaaiD.j 
ot  the  Braaliau  tribes  olusters  round  the  colt  of  the 
god  Jurupari,  which  ia  best  exemplified  by  that 
phase  of  it  practised  by  the  Uapes.  This  cult  is  in- 
vested with  the  utmost  secrecy,  but  has  been  fully 
examined  Condrean  and  Stradelli.  The  name 
Juntpari  {JMru-para-i)  signifies  'Issue  fran  tiie 
Bumui  ai  a  Atbt,  and  the  myth  of  his  birth  states 
that  he  waa  bom  of  a  virgin  wno  poasessed  no  saxnal 
parts.  She,  however,  conceived  tnrough  swallowing 
a  draught  of  eaehiri,  or  fermented  liquor,  but  could 
not  be  relieved  of  her  oApring  until,  when  bathing, 
she  was  bitten  severely  by  a  fish  called  'Tarire,' 
when  Jorupari  was  bom.  He  grew  speedily  to  man* 
hood,  and  one  dw  invited  the  men  of  the  tribe  to 
partake  of  a  greM  bowl  of  eaehiri ;  bnt  tiia  women 
refused  their  assistance  in  its  manufacture,  and 
thus  gained  his  ill-will.  Their  children  likewise 
incurrad  his  enmity  through  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
vaeu  tree,  which  was  sacrod  to  him  ;  and  for  tiiis 
offenoe  he  devoured  them.  Enraged  at  the  loss  of 
their  children,  the  men  of  the  tribe  surrounded 
him,  and  cast  him  into  a  fire,  from  the  cinders  of 
wUoh  nmng  the  paxiiibajMim,  which  the  Uapea 
heUeve  to  be  his  bones.  Whilst  it  was  still  ni^t, 
the  men  cut  down  this  tree,  and  fashioned  it  mto 
sacred  instruments,  which  it  is  ordained  the  women 
of  the  tribe  must  never  see.  Should  a  woman 
of  the  Uapes  set  eyes  upon  any  of  the  saored 
symbols  of  Jnmpari,  she  is  at  once  poisoned. 

Tbli  exolorion  of  womtu  trom  tlia  wor«t  rtiM  ot  the  wordilp 
ol  Junipul  Mama  to  potnt  to  wme  r«DOt«  totemio  oiiain  i» 
vliloh  kII  but  tiM  tnera  remembnuioa  bu  been  loat.  xbera 
woald  sppear  to  hftre  been  u  wadent  ftppnhenrion  smong  tb* 
UspM  thM  Jorupul,  who  was  regarded  by  tbem  «a  mora  of  a 
demlursa  tbas  a  yod  proper,  might  eiarose  upon  the  wmnea 
ot  tbt  tribe '  le  drmt  d'iui  dleu.'  Indeed,  a  myth  exiats  vrtiioh 
relates  llow  one  wooian  who  bad  tn  her  poaaesaloti  the  Mcred 
qrmbcda  wae  violated  br  Jonipari,  aitd  that  the  nfrtmlnn  ol  the 
woatea  Iran  hb  wonfa9  dataa  from  that  mill. 

On  Uw  days  upon  which  the  worship  of  Jorapari 
is  to  be  oeleorated,  the  men  proceed  from  the  place 
of  his  adoration  on  a  tour  of  the  surrounding 
district,  playing  londly  npon  pipes  and  flutes. 
Upon  hearing  the  'Jnmpari  music'  the  women 
dint  themselvea  up  in  their  houses,  and  do  not 
emerge  again  until  they  are  oartain  that  all  risk 
of  thMT  Mhtdding  the  prooearion  ia  over.  The 
men  then  retora  to  the  headquarters  of  the  priests, 
where  the  saored  symbols  are  exptned  to  view. 
These  are  the  maeaearaua  and  the  petaiuba.  The 
former  is  a  black  cloak  without  arms,  descending 
to  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  made  of  monkey? 
luur  interwoven  with  hux  oat  from  the  heads  of 
vi^ins  immediately  after  their  arrival  at  puberty. 
The  pamuba  is  a  portion  of  the  palm-tree  of  that 
species,  about  the  oeight  of  a  man,  and  some  ten 
centimetres  in  diameter.  By  a  device  consisting 
of  holes  bored  in  the  part  of  the  tree  beneath  the 
foliage,  its  leaves  are  made  to  tremble  by  the 
breaui  of  the  priest  who  evokes  it. 

The  principal  religious  ceremony  in  the  worship 
of  Jumpari  is  the  Dalnteuri,  or  initiation  of  the 
young  men.  This  occurs  six  times  in  the  year,  as 
follows :  the  auahy  on  Jan.  1 ;  the  ucuqui  on 
Feb.  2;  the  mirUt  on  March  8;  the  pofaud  on 
May  4 ;  the  umari  on  July  6 ;  and  the  uiga  on 
Nov.  6.  Of  all  these  indigenous  fruits  tiie  Indians 
make  intoxicating  beverages.   These  are  freely 
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partaken  of  In  the  aooompanying  Terds,  vhich  are 
of  the  most  riotous  description.  On  tibe  day  of  tJie 
festival  those  who  have  arrived  at  manhood  are 
painted  in  black  and  red.  They  chant  monmful 
melodies,  whilst  tktepagia,  or  priests,  join  them  in 
marriage  to  women  of  the  trilw,  who  are  then  sent 
into  the  forest.  Three  men  in  barbaric  costumes 
then  carry  in  the  paxiuba,  and  several  Indians 
disguised  as  Jnmpari  dress  m  the  maeaearaua  and 
symbolize  the  god's  myth.  The  pamiuba  horn 
is  then  sounded,  and  the  women  return.  Mutual 
flagellations  commence,  and  the  prooeedinfi;s  degen- 
erate into  a  saturnalia.  Jumpari  is  invited,  out 
replies  through  the  mouth  of  the  pagis  that  he 
due  not  be  present,  as,  if  he  were  to  have  relations 
with  a  woman,  he  would  'be  changed  into  a 
•eipent.' 

The  deminr^o  nature  of  Jumpari  is  indicated 
by  his  relative  position  to  Tnpan,  a  primitive  deity 
common  to  many  BraziUan  trilKs.  The  Tnpan  of 
the  Indians  of  the  period  immediately  subs»iuent 
to  the  discovery  of  Brazil  was  by  no  means  a 
benehcent  deity,  but  typified  the  thunder,  or  any 
agency  terrible  or  majestic  The  first  missionaries 
in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  identified  Tupan 
with  God  the  Father,  and  the  Christian  reminis- 
cences which  we  discover  in  the  Jurupari  enlt 
doubtless  had  thai  origin  in  the  old  missionary 
idea  of  Tnmn.  The  pagit  differ  r^arding  the 
identity  of  Tnpan.  Some  regard  him  as  a  species 
of  All-&tber,  whilst  others  eonslaiict  a  vagne 
hierarchy  from  Jnmpari  the  Terrible,  the  Tnpan 
of  the  Indians  ('the  Good'),  and  the  Tnpan  of  the 
Whites  ('  the  Mighty').  Jurupari  is  not  at  strife 
with  Tupan,  bat  rather  snpplementary  to  him ;  for 
whereas  the  former  has  a  local  and  precise  signifi- 
cance, thatof  Tupan  is  rague  and  general.  Tupan, 
it  is  said,  created  Jnmpari  'for  eviL'  When  he 
Tints  the  earth,  Jumpari  is  always  his  guide. 
Jumpari  dwells  with  Tupan  in  heaven  ;  and  if  in 
life  the  men  of  the  Uapes  have  honoured  the  cult 
of  Jumpari,  they  go  to  dwell  with  him  after  death. 
If  they  nave  not  done  so,  they  perish  on  the  long 
road  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  women  wlw 
behold  the  sacred  symbols  go  to  Bichiu,  a  place 
inhabited  by  inferior  spirits — a  species  of  purgatoiy ; 
but  if  they  have  not  thus  oflianded,  they  go  to  the 
heaven  of  Jnmpari.  Tribes  aldn  to  the  Uapes 
believe  that  those  women  who  see  the  symbols  are 
changed  at  death  into  serpents  or  crocodiles.  In 
the  heaven  of  Jumpari  the  dead  hunt,  fish,  drink 
eaehiri,  and  make  sacred  symbols.  Grief  and  ennui 
are  unknown.  Those  men  who  are  lost  on  the 
route  finally  arrive  at  a  hell,  a  badly-defined, 
shadowy  extension  of  earth,  where  th^  continne 
the  terrestrial  life. 

The  Arawaks  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  evil 
spirits  and  forest-giants,  which  they  designate 
canehemar.  They  have  also  a  Jnmpari  of  the 
Forest,  an  evil  and  malignant  being,  who,  how- 
ever, appears  to  bear  no  relation  to  tiie  demiurge 
of  the  same  name. 

(3)  Prietthood.— Among  the  ITi^  the  saoer- 
dotal  caste  of  the  petgit,  or  priests,  is  strongly 
organized  in  a  hierarchy,  and  is  subdivided  into 
the  uartuiu,  or  adepts,  the  euau,  or  arch-priesta, 
and  the  rnirim,  or  neophytes,  who  are  Tery 
Bumerons.  The  secret  of  thdr  organization  is 
little  known  and  well  guarded.  It  u.  in  fact,  a 
aperies  of  freemasonry,  and  candidates  are  initiated 
into  the  several  degrees  by  similar  processes.  The 
paff4s  are  also  doctors,  but,  above  all,  exorcists. 
They  possess  magical  formnln,  which  vary  with 
each  tribe.  Certain  pagit  act  as  mediums  to 
demons  whom  they  profess  to  have  in  their  service, 
and  otiiers  undertake  invocation  of  the  dead.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  they  carry  oat  tiieir 
pnxely  religions  duties  ia  remarkaUe.  Even  the 


children  are  examined  and  intnrogated  thm 
in  secret  r^rding  the  enlt  of  Jnmpari.  In  fact, 
the  initiation  of  the  layman  into  that  cult  lasts 
during  tiie  entire  period  of  his  life.  Although 
tYiepa^ii  resort  to  symbolism,  they  are  not  fetiui- 
worshippers,  and  distingnish  strongly  between  the 
symbol  and  the  being  it  symbolize.  The  moeo- 
etiraua  is  not  Jurupari,  they  si^.  It  is  his  *  flgmo' 
(ranaavay.  The  Guayeards  of  Paragniiy  possess  a 
simiiarxeligiousorder,  whom  they  call  VwiagMett, 
and  who  act  principally  as  exorcists  of  the  evil  in 
man,  which  they  designate  nemigo  gigO.  They 
believe  that  the  goat-sucker  Inrd  and  the  aeream- 
ing  vulture  act  as  messengers  from  the  dead  to  tiie 

Snest,  between  whom  and  (he  deoeaaed  persons  of 
tie  tribe  there  is  freqinent  eonunnnieation.  Tbqr 
alsopraetiaeexonasmDy  fumigation.  Thednaliam 
which  the  pagi*  the  Puns  profess  waa  in  all 
probability  communicated  to  them  1^  European 
missionaries  (Spix  and  Martins). 

a.  The  Caribs.— The  Caribs,  one  of  the  first 
American  races  to  oome  under  the  notice  of  the 
European  discoverers,  were  until  recently  supposed 
to  he  confined  to  Yenezneda,  Guiana,  and  the 
Antilles;  but  von  den  Steinen  met  with  tribes 
M^nate  to  them  in  speech  and  p^siological 
characteristics  in  the  verr  heart  of  Brazil— the 
Bakairi  and  Nabuqnaa  of  tne  Upper  Xingu,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  Carib  cradleHand.  Th^  were, 
par  eseeelUnee,  the  maritime  raoe  of  America,  and 
m  their  groat  sea-eanoea  extended  th«r  piratical 
voyages  to  Cuba  and  Haiti,  and  permanently 
ocoumed  some  ot  the  Lesser  Antilles.  On  the 
mainland  they  were  in  possession  of  the  shore  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  (mnoco,  nearly  to  the  Cor- 
dilleras. From  their  name  is  derived  that  of 
*  cannibal,'  owing  to  their  custom  of  eating  human 
flesh.  Moat  of  tin  preaent-di^  Caribs  are  nominally 
Christians. 

{I)  Mythology. —The  Caribs  of  the  Antallee 
r^urded  the  earth,  which  they  called  Mama 
Nono,  as  '  the  good  mother  mtm  which  all 
things  come.'  Tneir  mytholo^cal  ideas  cone- 
sponded  with  their  d^ree  of  eivilization,  which 
was  extremely  primitive.  The  first  aneeator  of 
the  Caribs  created  bis  oApring  by  sowing  the 
soil  with  stones,  or  with  the  rmit  of  the  Mauritius 
Mim,  which  sprouted  forth  into  men  and  women. 
They  believed  that  a  multiplici^  of  souls 
inhabited  one  body,  and  that,  wherever  the? 
might  detect  a  pulsation,  a  soul  was  present.  A& 
these,  however,  were  subordinate  to  one  prindpal 
spirit  enthroned  in  the  heart,  whioh  alone  would 
be  transported  to  the  skies  at  death  (anon.  Vojfoae 
d  la  Louitian*  fait  en  17X0).  The  seat  of  the 
deceased  was  named  them  Sueyu  Ku,  the 
Mansion  of  the  Sun,  where,  as  in  the  Mexican 
paradise,  the  barbaric  idea  of  Uiss  was  to  be 
attained.  With  the  Caribs  of  the  mainland,  some 
shadowy  belief  in  resurrection  seems  to  have 
obtained,  as  thflj  were  most  pnnotilioiu  in  tn- 
serving  the  hones  of  thdr  anoestora,  whidi,  utar 
having  cleaned,  bleached,  and  painted  them,  they 
kept  m  a  wicker  basket  full  of  spices  nspoidsa 
from  the  doors  of  their  dwellings. 

They  possessed  a  culture-hero,  Tamn  (Grand* 
father),  who  was  also  known  as  '  Old  Man  of  the 
Sl^.'  He  appears  to  have  been  almost  identkal 
wiui  the  Nuaatlao  Qnetsalooatl,  tiie  Qnidii 
Gucnmatz,  and  the  Blayan  CuonlcaiK  in  that  he 
was  of  light  complexion,  came  from  the  east,  and, 
after  havmg  instracted  the  Caribs  in  agriculture 
and  the  primitive  arts,  disappeared  in  the  direction 
whence  lie  came.  Brinton  believed  him  to  be 
identical  with  the  Znmi  ol  the  Gnarani  trf  Paimp 
guay,  and  Ehrosreich  with  the  Kama  of  the 
Arawaks  (a  enttore-hero),  and  the  Kaboi  of  the 
KanqrM*       the  legeod  of  the  lattor  he  dwelt 
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with  their  anoMtora  in  the  under  world  until  a 
bird,  the  Dieholophot  erittatiu,  by  its  oall^led 
them  to  life  and  light  in  the  upper  world.  wUh 
the  Caribe  the  mm  and  moon  shared  aoToreignty 
with  the  earth  as  the  supreme  beings  of  the 
Unirerse.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  god 
Hur&kan  {from  whose  name  is  derived  our  word 
'  hnrrioane''),  who  figures  in  the  Quich6  Pmol  Vuh 
as  *  the  Heart  of  Heaven,'  the  supreme  godj  was  of 
Carib  origin,  although  it  is  poeeible  that  he  may 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  Caribe  from  the 
indigenous  tribes  of  the  Antilles ;  but  von  den 
Bteinen  gives  t^e  Carib  form  as  yv'fo,  '  thunder,' 
whence  Uand<Carib  iovailou. 

(2)  PriMMMKi.— Although  the  Carib  religion 
was  of  an  extremely  primitive  Wpc,  it  was  well 
o^ianised  bv  a  hereditary  class  of  shamans  called 
piajfu,  simuaT  to  the  pagit  of  the  Arawaks,  to 
whom  tbe  Carifaa  were  probably  eUmologically 
related.  This  class  exercised  nnlimited  power, 
and,  besides  i>erforming  the  very  elaborate  religious 
rites  appertaining  to  their  worship,  were,  as  with 
tbe  Arawaks,  exorcists. 

3.  Tbe  TafHMIriiaranL— This  rt«ck,  so  called  to 
show  the  ethnic  affinity  ezisting  between  tbe  Tupi 
of  Bnuil  and  tb»  Guanai  of  Paraguay,  originally 
advaneed  in  a  north«ly  direction  from  the  River 
liate  TeKi<«i,  and  drove  the  Tapuyasfrom  the  coast 
lands,  wttich  it  thenceforth  occupied  as  a  maritime 
people.  It  is  now  represented  by  tribes  occupying 
various  belts  of  eountiy  in  a  territory  so  vast  as 
that  between  the  rivers  Maroni  in  French  Guiana, 
to  the  north,  and  Uie  Plate,  to  the  south.  In 
Guiana  the  pnndpal  divirions  are  the  Oyampi  and 
tiie  Emerillons,  in  Brazil  proper  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Central  Plateau,  and  in  Paraguay  the 
GuaranL  These  various  tribes  were  at  one  time 
addicted  to  cannibalism,  but  large  numbers  have 
become  converted  to  Christianity,  although  many 
still  retain  their  ancient  beliefs.  They  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  ancient  Tnpi  language^  called  the 
lingoa  Geral,  which  was  standarmzed  try  the  eariy 
Portuguese  missionaries  for  their  own  uses,  and 
gradually  became  the  general  tongue  of  the  Ama- 
xonian  tribes.  Tapi  branches  are  also  foond  in 
Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

(1)  Comiwonv.— A  certain  magidan,  Irin  Mag6, 
is  on»dited  17  tite  Eastran  Tnpi  with  the  oreatum 
of  seas  and  nv«n,  and  at  his  tntervention  Monan, 
the  Maker  or  Begetter,  withdrew  the  fata,  or 
IMvine  fire,  with  which  he  had  resolved  to  destroy 
the  world.  An  early  aooonnt  (Hans  Staden, 
1660)  states  their  belief  in  a  destruction  of 
their  ancestors  by  a  powerful  supernatural  enemy 
eaUed  Mair,  who  sent  npon  thmi  an  inundation, 
from  whioh  tmly  a  few  were  saved,  if  elimlnnff 
trees  and  hiding  in  oaves — a  variant  m  the  Popw 
Vuh  legend.  The  same  authori^  jsin*  ^0  names 
of  three  brothers — Erimen,  Hermittan,  and  Coem 
— from  whom  they  claimed  desoent;  and  tiie 
Guarani  speak  of  loar  brothers,  and  give  two  of 
thdr  names  as  Tvfi  and  Gvaiani,  parents  of 
tin  tribes  called  after  thun  respectiTely.  Tbeae 
four  brothers  are  identkal  with  similar  quartettes 
in  other  American  mythologisa^  and  ty^tf  tiie 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

(2)  rAeo^ony.— The  theogony  of  the  Tupi  is  a 
simple  nature-worship,  althonie^  much  confusion 
exists  among  authontiee  as  to  its  oonstitnents. 
The  Vioomte  d'ltabayana  sees  in  Tupi  belief  the 
quality  of  dualism  (a  rare  oconrrenee  in  American 
raiigiona),  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Tom- 
shom-pek,  the  sun,  stands  for  their  principle  of 
good,  and  Tom-guenket,  the  moon,  for  their  evil 
principle.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  fall  periodi- 
cally and  wreck  the  earth ;  and  all  baneful  in- 
fluenoe^  such  as  tiiunders  and  floods,  proceed  from 
her.  liagallUles  (0  SettHMffen)  ia  of  (^^nion  that 


Tupi  theogony  rests  on  the  primal  idea  that  all 
created  things  have  a  mother  or  maker,  who  is 
responmUe  for  the  general  scheme  of  animate  and 
inanimate  matter.  There  are,  further,  three 
superior  deities,  to  whom  are  apportioned  the 
making  of  the  various  natural  families.  These 
are  Gnaraoy,  the  sun,  creator  of  all  animals; 
Ja(nr  the  moon,  creator  of  plants ;  and  PemdA  or 
Ruoa,  the  god  of  love,  who  promotes  the  repro- 
duction of  human  beings.  Eaoh  of  these  is  assisted 
by  inferior  beings.  Subordinate  to  tbe  son  are 
Guiraporu,  who  has  charge  of  the  birds  ;  Anhanga, 
who  protects  tbe  field  game ;  CaA-p^Sra,  who  pro- 
tects the  forest  game ;  Uapari,  who  guards  the 
fishes.  Under  Joey  are  &tci  Ceriri  (in  South 
Braril)  Mhoitat&,  the  fire-snake,  who  protects 
the  country  from  fire ;  Urutali,  the  phantom-bird ; 
and  Gnnqnra,  tiie  guardian  the  forests.  Subject 
to  RndA  are  Caire,  the  full  mocm,  and  Catiti,  the 
new  moon.  Each  of  these,  in  turn,  has  as  many 
inferior  aasistants  as  the  Indians  admit  classes; 
and  these  are  served  by  se  many  beings  as  the 
Indians  admit  species,  and  so  on,  until  every  lake 
and  river  and  kind  of  animal  or  plant  has  its 
protective  genius  or  *  mother.'  Brinttm  desOTibes 
this  polytheism  as  'simide  animistie  nature- 
worship.*  Though  this  may  be  said  to  apply  to 
the  Tn^i  race  in  general,  its  standards  undoubtedly 
vary  with  locality  ;  and  this  fact  accounts  for  tihe 
seemingly  widely  difiering  accounts  of  Tupi  theo- 
furnished  by  its  several  investigators. 

Witii  the  Guarani,  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Tupi,  belief  and  worship  appear  largely  to  cluster 
round  the  figure  of  the  god  Zum^  a  cnltnre-hero, 
probably  identical  with  the  Carib  Tamu.  He,  like 
other  American  culture-heroes,  'came  from  the 
East*:  but  the  Guarani,  according  to  the  mytii, 
grew  so  tired  of  his  sententious  advice  and  constant 
patronage,  that  they  tried  to  drive  him  away 
with  arrows.  Thescj  however,  he  caoght,  and 
hurled  back  upon  his  tormentors,  and,  dividing 
the  waters  of  a  neighbouring  river  by  his  Divine 
power,  he  walked  to  the  other  bank  dryshod, 
and  disappeared  from  view.  He  indicated  to 
the  Guarani  his  Intention  of  returning  in  mrder 
to  gather  them  into  towns,  and  rule  them  in 
peace.  Zum6  is,  of  course,  like  the  Mexican 
QuetzalooatI,  the  Man  of  the  Sun,  the  eivilisiog 
agent.  He  has  been  iduitifled  witb  Cemi,  an 
Antillean  deity,  and  his  worship  is  found  under 
various  guises  throughout  South  America. 

A  less  mild  personage  is  Tupa  or  Tnpan,*  tiie 
god-in-chief  ot  the  Tupi  proper  of  Brazil.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  god  is  that  oi  the  missionary 
Ptoe  d*ETTeux,  who  direotly  eomparea  him  witn 
God  the  Father.  He  alone  of  the  four  Irotben 
survived  the  Flood,  and  became  the  highesfc 
divinity  of  tiie  Tupi,  ruler  of  the  li^tning  and  the 
storm,  whose  voice  is  the  thunder.  He  is,  indeed, 
the  Tnpan  of  the  Uapee,  who.  atthouBh  of  Arawak 
stock,  nave  been  deeply  inflnenoed  oy  Tupi  and 
Carib  beliefik  Anhanga,  tlie  {ootenor  of  field 
game,  is  sanetimes  opposed  to  him  as  an  evil 
principle;  hut  it  is  vidn  to  affeot  to  disoem 
dualism  where  the  notiMi  of  divinity  ia  so  slight, 
and  that  of  anthropomorphism  bo  strong.  In 
any  case,  it  caimot  be  an  ethical  duaUsm^  but 
merely  the  opportunist  invention  of  the  pnestiy 
caste  (see  remarks  on  American  dualism  in  Brinton's 
Mythtofthe  New  World  and  Spenoe's  Popol  Vuh), 
There  is  not  wanting  evidenoe,  however,  that  Tupa 
was  also  a  *oulture-hero,*  who  latterly  attained 
godhead.  He  is  credited  with  teaching  the  Tnpi 
tiie  use  of  fire,  the  pitang,  and  the  cane,  aa  well  as 
with  instanoting  them  in  agriculture. 

(3)  Inferior  ^nritf. — Many  of  the  Amazonian 
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tiAhu  of  the  Tnpi  hxre  sa  elaborate  arstem  of 
mytliB  olasterinK  round  the  tortoise — a  tavonrite 
figure  in  South  American  folklore.  In  these  many 
inferior  spirits  are  the  principal  actor*,  the  most 
important  of  them  bemg  Kampiia,  the  wood- 
demon,  and  Oiara,  the  water-sprite^  Adtnna,  *  the 
wonder-monkey,'  is  no  simian,  bnt  the  son  of 
a  woman  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  females  with 
only  one  husband.  He  poasoMoe  minMiiiIons 
powers,  which  he  uses  to  duotnnflt  hb  enemies 
in  an  amusing  manner. 

4.  The  Tapuyas.— The  Tapuyaa  or  Gee  tribe 
are  the  oldest  of  the  Brazilian  raoee.  They  are 
beet  known  perhaps  by  their  name  of  Botocndos, 
from  a  Hp-peg  {botoque)  which  thev  wear.  They 
are  found  on  tne  eastern  slopes  of  toe  Cordilleras, 
from  Uie  peninsula  of  Goajira  in  the  north  to  the 
borders  of  Chili,  and  in  large  numbers  in  Eaatem 
Bolivia.  Their  principal  divisionsare  the  Karayaa, 
the  Kayapoe,  and  the  Snyas  of  the  rivers  Xingn  and 
Axmgnaya.  They  have  not  m  yet  realised  we  die- 
tinenon  between  the  natnral  and  tJie  enpematnzaL 
The  nnivente  is  kept  together  or  disturoed,  as  the 
ease  may  he,  by  human  or  raoti-hnman  agencies. 
The  KuajH  Flood-myth  relates  that  the  hostate 
demon  Anatiwa  originated  the  Deluge,  and  sent 
fish  to  puU  down  those  who  had  taken  Sight 
to  the  hill  TopirapA.  The  Oes  attributed  the 
fe-bnilding  of  tiie  euth  to  the  water-ben  Saraenra. 
which  fetched  earth  to  the  hills,  where  those  eaved 
from  the  Flood  congregated,  so  that  the  area  of 
wfety  might  he  enlarged.  The  Karaya  anoeetral 
god,  Kaboi,  led  his  people  from  the  under  to  the 
npper  world  by  the  cry  of  a  bird.  All  these  myths, 
thongh  in  circulation  among  the  various  tribes  of 
the  Tapuya  family,  have  tlieir  oounterparte  in 
many  other  American  mythologies.  It  oannot  be 
discovered,  however,  whether  or  no  the  Tapnya 
tribes  worship  those  'deities'  to  whom  they  give 
the  credit  of  creating  the  cosmos.  Indeed,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  th^  do  not.  '  They 
have,'  says  Brinton,  'no  definite  religious  rites, 
bat  are  careful  to  bnry  the  dead,  and  have  a  belief 
that  the  spirit  of  the  ^parted  survive*  and  waulen 
about  at  night  Mm«r.  £ae«,  p.  144).  They  are  firm 
believers  in  metempsychosis,  and  the  appeasement 
by  mimicry  of  those  vague  powers  who  cause  natural 
phenomena.  Thus  they  shake  a  burning  brand  and 
shoot  arrows  at  the  BKy_  to  appease  the  powers  of 
the  storm.  Semi-religions  oanoee  are  common 
among  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  on  the  border- 
land between  totemio  practice  and  the  aathropo- 
morphism  which  generally  succeeds  it,  as  is  proved 
\ij  tne  oircumstanoe  that  a  sub-stock,  the  Tucanos, 
tain  th^  name  from  the  toucan  bird  wUoh  they 
adopted  as  the  totun  of  thdr  tribe. 

ijffBSASfFBH.— I.  Tax  AtuwAMMt  B.  !■  Thwo.  Ammtf  tht 
XwKmi*  4^0utana(lS8S):  Coadrawi,  Awbt  mr  Im  Oufotm 
m  rAmatvnU  (1886);  StrsdoUi,  'L»  IwEwde  ddT  Inrapwl* 
ak,  d*  la  aoc  ategr.  /taJ.X  ISW.  pp.  «»fl..  798ft.;  Brett, 
XwwUwid  JTirtbqf  Ms^torMiMl  iSoiem  qfBritilk  Oviana 
rajML-*.  Tax  OAiiBS:  Kari^von  deo  Steiao,  DU  Bakatri 
2tora2to{lBBS),  ITnter  dM  jrohindttm  Afrir«f.Bnu«iiH(UM); 
MSUer/^RMT.  Orrtliaiof%i%  (1806};  <1«  U  Bord^  Rtt^Um  dtt 
dtraOtt  (Fajte,  UrA.— «.  TBB  TVFl-OUAMAKi;  Barbon 
Rodrignes,  Bmlora^  do  <Rio  J«immid (1879):  ' Poiudubk 
unuoneiiM'  (Ann.  d.  Bibl.  nac.  -At.,  Blo,  1890);  Conto  d« 
Ua8:iJUl«s,OS«fMir«in(1874);  QvMW.,BiAdAPamgwiii, 
Rio  dt  la  Plata  y  Tuouman  (ISSS);  A'OMgaj,  ItBomnu 
anUrieain  (1860).— 4.  TBS  Taputas  :  BbrenraicD,  '  Uber  di« 
Botooudca'lD  Z£,1687,1S. ;  Kuim,  Oh  (A«  JBotoeudof  0883). 

Oenenl  works  are  BBrenrsich,  'Brittin  lur  VSlkarktinde 
Bntf  iena '  ( P«WUr.  du  Mtu.  fur  FOttntenda.  Bd.  U.  Heft  l/ii 
'  IHe  Hrtban  ood  Legendeo  der  Siid-Anmr.  Uirolkar*  (Suppl- 
tn  f  ffTlgtrfl]- snrl  thn  iiTnnl  Intirtitlng  tint  ntlinr  imt  nf  iTitn 
worts  at  C:  p.  p.  voa  Uartlns.  Lbwu  Spxncb. 

BREAD.~Sae  Food. 

BREATH.— Breath  oniaistB  of  air  alternately 
dnwn  in  and  expelled  from  tiie  InugB,  and  constl- 
tntes  a  vital  element  in  man's  spiritnu  as  well  as  in 


hisphysioalbmng.  As  a  manifestation  of  existenoe, 
breath  is  frequently  used,  among  many  peoples,  as 
synonymous  with  'life,'  'spirit/  and  'soul.'  The 
fonje  of  these  several  meanmgs  beoomes  clear,  for 
example,  from  such  passagea  in  the  Bible  aa  Gn 
1  Co  16*.  and  from  the  various  designatioiui  for 
'  breath,' '  spirit,' '  soul '  in  Hebrew  {ruah,  nepheik, 
nfyhdmOh),  Greek  {wnOfia,  4yc^),  Latin  {animau, 
anima,  mriius),  and  Old  Church  Slavic  {ducMA, 
'breath,  'spirit,'  duia,  'soul';  of.- Lithuanian 
dautos,  <  air ').  This  is  equally  true  of  the  kindred 
designations  in  other  languages,  even  in  sava^ 
tongues  (see  Tylor,"  L  433).  The  natural  associa- 
tion, moreover,  of  the  breath  and  breathing  with 
the  spiritual  phenomenon  of  inspiration  is  seen  in 
such  a  passa^  as  Jn  20",  where  Jesus  breathed 
upon  the  disciples  when  imparting  to  them  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cf.  also  Job  4»  83*.  Is  11*. 
Elk  87**,  and  artt  Soul,  Spirit. 

In  claaiio  times,  affl<mg  the  Greeks  and  Bomana, 
theie  wero  enzient  a  number  of  weU>noogniaed 
ideas  (all  of  them  perfeetly  natural)  wtaieh  show 
the  wide-spread  ana  normal  association  of  breath 
and  air  aa  the  vital  principle.  Philosophers  started 
with  the  postulate  that  the  soul  was  drawn  into 
the  body  with  the  first  breath  at  Inrth,  and  they 
sometimes  made  the  kindred  element,  wind,  a  vitu 
factor  in  Keneration  (e.^.  Chrysippus,  cited  by 
Plntanh,  3s  Stoic  S^man.  xlL  Sdl ;  also  ma 
Chrysoa.  Sorytth.  Orat.  xii.  387 ;  ef.  also  the  al^ 
f^MT^vM  of  Anth.  Pai.  X.  Ixxv.  4,  the  rroaX  fvxfi- 
Tp6^  of  Hymn.  Orph.  xxxviii.  22,  and,  in  genenl, 
Lobeok,  Aglaophamiu,  L  7S3-764).  In  oonneiion 
with  deatli,  moreover,  the  Bomans  regarded  it  as 
a  reli^ous  duty  that  the  nearest  relative  should 
catch  the  last  breath  of  the  dyinp,  at  the  moment 
when  the  vital  spark  was  leaving  the  body,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  continued  existence  of  the 
spirit  (see  Vergil,  Am.  iv.  684 ;  Cic  Verr.  iL 
6.  46 ;  Ovid,  Metam.  xiL  424).  A  somewhat  similar 
custom  formerly  existed  among  the  Seminole 
Indians  of  Florida ;  and  the  fancr  of  the  Tyrolese 
peasants  saw  the  aouJ  out-breaUied  Uke  a  little 
white  olond  at  death  (of.  Tytw,  Le. ).  This  reeeivea 
still  atnmger  exemplifieat«m  amcmg  the  Ath^na- 
oan  ITahluU.  who  oring  breath  into  direct  oon- 
nexi<m  with  tnuumigrauon.  When  one  is  either 
dead  or  dying,  the  medicine-man  lays  his  hands 
on  the  breast  of  tiie  individual  in  question,  and 
then  plaoea  them  on  the  head  of  a  kinsman  of 
the  dead  or  minibond.  The  medioine-man  now 
breathes  throng  tiie  hawb  thna  impooed,  and  the 
next  child  bom  to  the  Idnaman  of  the  dead  man 
is  held  to  Iuito  reoeived  the  soul  of  the  deceased, 
whose  ra^  and  name  he  aasnmes  (Waits,  AntAro- 
pologie,  ili  105).  Among  some  of  the  Tu^- 
Guarani  tribea  of  South  America,  medicine-mea 
frequently  endeavour  to  eflTect  onrea  by  bn^^iing 
on  tha  diaeaaed  or  injnied  part,  and  at  eertain 
ceremoniee  they  blow  tobaooo  smoke  on  the 
warriors,  s^ing.  'Beorive  tiie  tfixit  of  braveiy. 
wherewith  ye  conquer  your  foes  *  {ib.  p.  41S). 

None  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  however,  paid 
so  marked  attention  botli  to  the  ^yaieal  aide  of 
breathing  and  to  the  p^hioal  uwnonieiia  out- 
nected  with  it  as  did  the  early  Huidna.  By  than 
breathing  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  sdenoea.  and 
the  regiQation  of  respiration  in  oonnexion  with 
ascetic  and  ritual  practioea  waa  of  paramount  im- 
portance ;  nor  has  the  art  disappeared  in  India 
to-day.  In  early  timea,  aa  shown  By  the  philoeophic 
treatises  of  the  Upani^ads,  careful  observers,  who 
were  imbued  wita  the  idea  of  the  importance 
td  etmtrolling  tihe  vital  tnath,  had  faithfully 
counted  tiie  normal  number  of  respirations  p$r 
diem,  and  found  the  average  to  be  22,636  inhalatHma 
and  exhalations  lAmrtabindu  Upanifeui,  33).  or 
21,600  (AofhM   Upeat^ad,  4),  a  round  21,600 
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(Sarva€lM'kma$anoniha,  p.  17S,  4).  or  again  21,000 
(B&matirtha  in  hiB  notes  on  JVaMrdyo^a  Upani- 
fod,  Ti  1) ;  eee  Deassen,  Sechttig  UpanitaeU,  pp. 
656  D.  4,  676  n.  2 ;  Ewing,  '  Hindu  Conception  of 
the  Fonotions  of  Breath,*  &  ^^05.  xziL  264.  This 
aalonlation  (abont  15.9  resjarationB  per  minute) 
aniwen  well  to  the  modem  oonipntati<His  made 
Western  soientiBte,  who  estimate  the  normal  bieatli 
of  the  healthy  adult  to  be  between  16  and  SO  re- 
spiration^ mmnte.  The  meditative  calm  and  the 
nnsnrpassea  self-oontrol  of  the  Hindu  aaoetie,  it 
must  M  remembered,  would  tend  to  rednoe  the 
fceq«n<7  of  resjdratioii,  and  thus  jutify  tiio  lower 
figve  as  eUdmeo. 

Hindu  derotees  and  phOoaoidien  noi  odIt  made 
theee  statisticsj  obaemtions  of  reaniratkat  In  omi> 
nexion  with  their  religious  practices  and  their 
rednee  life  of  self-abne^pUion,  but  th^  alao  dis- 
tittgoiahed  Tarioiis  jphasea  of  the  braau-element, 
ana  aseigneri  a  paracmlar  fanctian  to  each.  The 
spiritual  and  reiicibDa  aqieot  of  brealih  la  to  he 
reoc^nised  as  ear&  as  the  Yedas  and  Brfthmanas, 
but  it  reaches  its  roll  development  in  the  Upani- 
fads,  where  it  assumes  a  paramoant  place. 

In  Sanskrit  the  cardinal  words  relating  to  breath 
and  breathing  are  all  derivatireB  of  the  root  on, 
'breaUie,'  'req^'  (eognato  with  Or.  Ifc/tof,  Lat, 
OMiimtu,  Goth,  tu-tttumi.  The  prindpal  word  for 
'  breath  *  in  general  is  the  derivative  prdna  { from 
an  with  prefix  pra).  This  word  heads  the  fivefold 
list  (aometimea  known  aa  the  j^rAiiia-series).  conaiat- 
ing  of  prUiyi,  avdna,  vydna,  udAna,  and  aamUna, 
under  which  the  early  Hindu  plurdologieal  and 
peychological  viewa  grouped  breath  in  its  variouB 
luDctiona. ' 

Mneh  attentioB  liaa  been  devoted  to  afeudying 
tAuB  flvMold  aeriea  of  jfrOfia,  <w&na,  vydna,  mldna, 
aamAna.  The  most  thorough  of  the  Western  in- 
veetigations  of  the  aubjeet  are  those  by  Deusaen 
and  eapeciallj  Ewing,  in  the  works  alluded  to 
already,  and  quoted  with  full  titles  at  the  end  of 
this  article.  So  painstaking  and  exhaustive  an 
examinaUra  as  tut  made  1^  Ewing  (op.  dt,  200- 
27S,  SOS)  proves  that  tiie  first  memb^  of  tlie  series, 
prdKa,  breath  in  graeral,  designates  either  the 
doaide  process  of  respiration  or,  more  particularly, 
'in-breathing,*  'inhalation/  as  oontraated  with 
'oat-breathinK»'  which  isdesignated  more  especially 
by  oodfia,  '  eualatiffiu,' '  exapiration.'  These  two 
worda,  ptiliyt  and  egkbus,  ooenr  very  often  twether 
(ftequently  united  in  a  tftxiiuANS-compound),  and 
are  nsed  to  deooto  the  composite  act  of  reapiration. 
This  very  frequency  of  occurrence  has  caused  their 
oommon  long  a  {which  ts  etymologically  correct  in 
composition  of  the  vocalic  pre6xeB;>m,  apa,  with  an) 
to  be  assumed  ansJt^cally  by  the  other  three 
members  of  the  group  (in  whicn  the  long  a  is  not 
authorized  1^  oomposition  of  the  oonsonantal 
prefixes  Wf,  ud,  tarn,  with  an).  Aa  to  the  meanings 
assigned,  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Denasen 
maintains  that  pr&fyi  sometimes  signifies  *  exspira- 
tiou*  [Avshaueh),  and  apdna,  'inflptration'  (Ein- 
AaueA) ;  see  his  Allgem.  Qetch.  d.  Philos.  i.  i.  204- 
305,  L  iL  248-252,  I.  iiL  60-72.  441,  402,  606,  627, 
640,  and  his  Dat  Sjfttm  du  V^dAnta,  360-364. 
Ewing  {op.  eU.  202)  strongly  combats  the  point. 
His  own  mveetigations,  moreover  (op.  eit.  276-276), 
tend  to  show  that  apana  denotee  not  only  'out- 
breathing,'  bnt  also  the  phyBiological  breath- 
fnnotions  of  that  part  of  the  oody  beu>w  the  navel. 

The  term  vydna,  lit.  '  breathin|;  apart,'  appears 
to  denote  a  permeatinc  or  abiding  breath-factor 
which  forms  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
prdna  and  apdna,  though  separate  Irom  them,  and 
occupies  also  the  interval  between  respirations  (see 
Ewing,  op.  eit.  277-303).  Deussen'a  rendering 
of  the  word  is  *intorspiration*  {ZwuehenhaueA^ 
The  other  two  terms,  uddna  and  tamOna,  are  lees 


frequent  in  oeonrrenee  and  more  obscure  in  signi- 
ficance. They  seem  to  have  to  do  with  the  f  unctiun 
of  breath  in  connexion  with  dieestion.  Denaaen's 
rmderiugs  are  'up-breathing"  (Avfhaueh)  and 
'all-breathing*  (^WiaitcA);  aee  his  Fhiloa.  <ff  tha 
Vpaniahadit  279-280.  Ewing's  various  allnmms  to 
these  last  two  breath-elements  of  the  ^ini^a^ariea 
(qp.  eit.  260-287)  should  be  compared. 

In  modem  times  the  Hindu  ytyi-asoetios  and 
certain  of  the  advanced  native  tiunkers  of  India 
•till  look  umm  breathing  as  a  science  to  be 
oultivi^ed  under  oonpetent  teachers.  The  practice 
of  appn^riately  ngnlated  breatliing,  they  main- 
tain, aflwBts  DM  nmj  the  vital  aotinly,  but  also 
the  mental  aetiv^,  and  prodnces  corresponding 
psychic  results.  The  oompleto  control  of  uie  vitiS 
breaths,  even  to  suspending  the  breath  for  a 
oonsiderable  length  of  time,  brings  with  it  a 
mastery  over  all  the  forees  that  govern  both  mind 
and  body.  For  some  of  tiie  olamu  still  made  by 
living  exponents  of  these  views,  reference  may  m 
made  to  the  writings  of  Bftma  Fiasid  and  the 
Swimi  Abhedlnanda,  oited  below. 

LiTiunna^The  WD  UtlMpf  tba odM  wntt  sOnilsd  to lo 
tlili  ut.  MB ;  BwliiE,  "nw  Hlnbi  ODDOMtfai  «f  Hhi  AoMiloas 
ot  BrHAh-a  BB1H17  la  Burtr  ahulo  Fmhs^bnlat,'  Jta 

aes-MH.  UM,  ibATShi  fA*  fktt 

{Bag.  tr.  hj  {Men,  pp.  274-280,  EiUnbolA,  WA:  Tylor, 
/VARlti'n  AijIiiR',  1  Ul-iSB,  LDadaB,  IdrftHMM;  LoIm^ 
Aalai^muM,  SUg^bsei,  US;  Wi^  /iiArMwlMi^  dm' 
X^aturMlW,  m^^lMltt^lm  L  Rlu  VwmaU,  MaSirA  Ftmaf 

BRETHREN  OP  THE  COMMON  LIFE.— 
I.  Foundera. — The  Brethren  of  the  Common  IJfo 
represent  one  of  the  most  suooassful  of  the  many 
efforts  made  during  the  Middle  Ages  for  tiie  revival 
of  piety.  Some  of  tiieir  external  arrangements 
were  aiioilar  to  those  of  the  Beghardaand  Beguines, 
but  their  organization  was  more  doaely  connected 
with  the  sy^em  and  disdpUne  of  (ha  Chnrdt,  as 
was  intended  by  thdr  founders,  Gerard  Oroot  and 
his  chief  disdple,  Florentius.  Gerard  (134(^1384) 
was  the  son  ot  Werner  Groot.  a  wealthy  dtizen 
and  magiatrato  of  Deventer.  He  took  his  degree 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  acquiring  a  ecmaiderable 
reputotion  for  talent  and  attainmento,  and  then 
settled  at  Cologne,  whioh  had  long  bissai  a  ode- 
brated  seat  of  Maxiking,  and  Mheeqnently  became 
a  nniversi^  town.  Here  he  combined  tlie  pnrsuit 
of  study  with  woridly  amusements,  and  became 
very  popular  among  his  associates.  Converted 
by  the  efforts  and  prayers  of  a  former  friend, 
named  Henry  Kalkar,  uie  prior  of  a  Carthusian 
monastoy,  he  coinpletdy  ehanged  his  mode 
life.  Throwing  ofTms  el^(ant  olotbaa,  he  aasumed 
the  simplest  and  humblest  drees,  while  for  his 
inward  improvement  he  withdrew  for  Uiree  years 
into  a  Carthusian  monaatoty,  where  he  spent  his 
time  in  meditation  and  seU-discipline.  He  also 
visited  the  saintly  Ruyabroeck,  inior  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Grttntbal,  to  whose  spiritual  influence  he 
owed  much  of  the  progress  of  his  aool.  After  five 
years  he  came  forth  aa  an  evangdiring  preacher  <rf 
great  force  and  persuasiveness,  full  or  ze^  for  the 
revival  of  truly  spiritual  religion  among  the  people 
at  large,  and  anxious  for  the  reform  of  the  monks 
and  clergy.  He  was  ordained  deacon,  but  never 
regarded  himself  as  worthy  of  the  priesthood.  For 
three  years  and  a  lialf  he  went  abont  preaohiuK  in 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  with  the  result  uiat 
he  drew  many  souls  ont  of  worldlineaa  and  sin  and 
ted  them  to  holiness  of  life.  His  success,  and  his 
severe  condemnation  of  the  laxity  of  the  clergy, 
however  deservecL  led  to  oppomtitui  to  his  preaon- 
ing ;  and  the  Bishop  vi  Umdit  ma  peiBnaded  to 
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silence  him,  by  withdrawing  lioenoes  to  preach 
from  deacons.  An  ^peal  was  nude  to  the  Pope, 
but  it  is  uDoertoin  whether  this  was  Bttooessful,  for 
Groot  died  soon  after,  in  his  44th  year.  He  was 
prCHnatnr^y  cnt  off  by  the  plague,  caught  while 
risiting  a  siok  friend.  But  he  had  had  tune,  with 
the  hup  of  his  foremost  disciple,  Florentine,  to 
^an  arrangements  for  oonfirmuig  his  converts  in 
Christian  ways.  These  two  good  men  sought  to 
establish  Brotherhoods  and  Suterhooda,  in  which 
those  who  had  been  rescued  from  worldliuess  might 
find  refuge,  and  thev  decided  on  the  foundation  of 
some  monasteries  wnioh  might  serve  as  a  support 
and  means  of  gnidanoe  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Honsea,  and  might  also  offer  a  model  of  monastic 
reformaticm.  The  movement  received  the  name 
of  the  '  modema  devotio.'  Groot  had  some  years 
before  his  death  given  over  his  own  spacions  house 
to  the  town  authorities  of  Deventer  as  an  abode 
for  widows  and  maidens  who  should  live  together 
in  piety  and  good  works.  The  Brotherhoods  were 
also  higon  at  Deventer,  while  the  tirst  monastery 
was  established  at  Wmdesheim.  It  was  Angus- 
tinian,  and  became  the  centre  of  several  new  and 
many  reformed  monasteries.  The  next  was  founded 
on  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  ZwoUe.  A  brother  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis  was  the  first  prior  of  the  latter, 
and  Thomas  himself,  after  hia  education  at  De- 
venter,  spent  his  life  in  it  as  a  monk. 

2.  R^ulations.  —  In  common  with  all  pious 
persons  m  the  mediaeval  Church,  Groot  regarded 
the  career  of  t^e  monastic  regulars  as  the  highest ; 
but  his  societies  were  intended  as  a  link  between 
the  monks  and  the  people,  and  his  Brotherhoods 
and  Sisterhoods  formed  a  land  of  modified  monas- 
ticism  without  any  vows.  Their  members,  living 
a  common  life  in  their  respective  houjwe,  were  to 
work  for  their  maintenance,  to  give  what  they 
oonld  save  to  the  poor  and  nek,  and  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  young. 
The  members  of  a  Brotherhood  were  diawn  from 
various  classes.  The  ednoated  oopied  books,  as 
was  done  in  monasteries,  and,  later  on,  attended  to 
printing  them,  while  those  who  bad  been  brought 
np  to  handicrafts  practised  these  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House.  Theliours  of  prayer  and  of  attend- 
ance at  Mass  were  diligently  observed.  There 
were  several  priests  in  each  house,  besides  the  lay 
members.  The  head  of  the  oommnnity  was  oalled 
'reetor,'  and  implicit  obedienoe  to  him  was  re- 
qnired.  Under  him  was  the  *  procurator,'  who  was 
general  manager.  Various  offices,  such  as  those 
of  librarian,  sacristan,  warden  of  the  infirmary, 
down  to  the  humbler  ones  of  tailor,  baker,  and 
cook,  were  distributed  among  the  Bratiiren.  Be- 
sides being  called  Fratrts  vita  eommunit,  the 
brothers  acquired  several  other  appellations,  such 
as  Fratrtt  borne  voluntatis,  frmn  their  braevdence, 
and  I^ret  eueuUati  from  Uieir  cm>  or  head<dres8, 
and  they  were  often  called  Lollards  by  thor 
enemies,  though  they  had  no  real  connexion  with 
that  sect.  Owing  to  their  educational  labours, 
they  also  aoqnired  tbe  designation  of  Fratret 
Sieronymi,  'Brothers  of  St.  Jerome,'  who  was 
regarded  as  a  patron  of  learning.  The  dress  of  the 
Brothers  was  black  or  grey ;  for  priesta  and  olerics 
it  went  down  to  the  feet,  for  lay  brethren  to  the 
knee ;  and  a  black  cap  was  worn  on  the  head.  The 
under  garment  was  washed  every  month  in  snmmer, 
every  two  months  in  winter.  On  entrance  into 
the  society  each  man  could  deal  with  his  property 
as  he  liked ;  but  if  he  once  gave  it  over  to  the 
House,  he  oonld  not  withdraw  it  in  the  event  of 
his  leaving.  The  Brothers  rose  at  half-past  three 
in  the  morning,  and  went  to  bed  at  mne  in  the 
evening.  During  the  day  an  interval  was  allowed 
for  repoee.  Dinner  was  at  ten  o'clock,  sapper  at 
five.  At  meids  the  Scriptures  or  the  Zww  of  tba 


Saints  were  read,  tia  Brothers  taking  a  week  each, 
from  the  seniors  downwards.  Meat  might  be 
eaten  on  Sundays,  and  other  days  except  Fridays 
and  fast  days.  Their  drink  was  one  little  mug 
of  beer  of  the  small  uze  out  of  which  wine  was 
nsnallydmnk  (Dunbar,  ^nofwta,  L  14).  BCany 
memhers  of  the  eodet?  injured  thenuelves  1^ 
exoessive  testing,  in  a  decree  not  required  the 
rules.  Ctmstant  indnstty,  aooording  to  the  pn- 
vious  training  of  each  man,  was  inculcated ;  and 
where  there  was  a  farm  or  garden,  outdoor  labour 
was  required.  All  these  activities  of  the  Brothers 
contrasted  fmvcniMj  with  the  basing  haUts  <rf 
tiie  friars,  who  were  mostly  living  m  idMness,  and 
became  in  conseqaence  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Brothers ;  wliile  the  domesdo  work  of  the  Sister- 
hoods and  their  instruction  of  girls  made  them 
appear  to  great  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
degenerate  nuns.  It  might  well  be  snppoeed  tbat 
tbese  liard-working  and  devout  societies  would 
have  been  commended  of  all  men,  but  the  friars 
suotweded  in  raising  much  opposition  against  them, 
while  among  the  people  at  large  the  reverence 
which  was  fdt  for  tne  regular  and  long-eetablished 
monastic  orders,  bound  by  lifelong  vows,  was  not 
bestowed  upon  the  more  secular  system  of  the  new 
society,  till  eventually  they  were  known  by  their 
fruits  and  became  respected  for  their  good  deeds. 
It  was  doubtless  better  for  them  not  to  be  thonriit 
much  of,  at  any  rate  at  first,  as  th^  were  thereby 
guarded  from  the  temptation  to  pnde  which  beset 
the  old  religious  orders.  The  opposition,  however, 
was  cairieu  to  the  verge  of  persecution,  for  at  the 
Council  of  Constance  a  Dominican  named  Grabow 
accused  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and 
maintained  that  it  was  a  mortal  edn  to  form  a 
community  without  the  TOWB  of  poverty,  ot>edienoe, 
and  ehastitr.  They  were,  however,  defended  by 
their  friends  and  supporters,  the  Windesbeim 
monks,  and  also  by  Gerson.  The  Council  con- 
demned Grabow,  and  offered  him  the  choice  of 
retractation  or  the  stake.  Several  Popes  also  had 
the  good  sense  to  support  Uie  Brothethoods  and 
Sisterhoods  by  thdr  rescripts. 

3.  Influenceoneducation.— Theeventualestuna* 
tion  of  the  Brothers  among  the  people  at  large  was 
mainly  promoted  by  their  devoted  efforts  on  bf^ 
half  of  tne  religious  educati<m  of  boys.  At  thur 
first  centre,  Deventer,  t&ey  boarded  many  of  the 
scholars  who  attended  the  noted  school  already 
existing  tbere,  or  obtained  hospitality  for  them 
among  devout  widows  or  benevolent  burghers. 
Their  religious  teaching  was  mainly  given  in  their 
Houses,  but  some  of  thnr  scholars  rose  to  be 
assistant  teachers,  or  '  lectors,*  in  the  school,  and 
thus  tbeirwork  and  influence  became  blended  with 
the  secular  parts  of  education.  Similar  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  the  many  other  towas  to 
which  the  educational  work  of  the  Brotberhooda 
rapidly  extended.  There  was  no  opposition  in 
those  days  to  the  religions  side  of  education.  On 
the  contrary,  the  authorities  of  towns  in  Holland 
and  GcnnanT  frequently  invited  the  help  of  Uie 
Brothers,  ana  induced  members  of  their  Society  to 
settle  in  their  midst^  providing  houses  for  them. 
In  some  places  they  were  mitnisted  with  the  re- 
organization of  the  MhocdR.  Disttngnished  and 
pioas  schoolmasters,  such  as  Hegius  at  Deventer 
and  John  Cele  at  Zwolle,  were  in  close  toncb  with 
the  Brothers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  a 
few  of  the  latter  became  teachers  of  classics  as  well 
as  of  religion.  When  the  culture  brought  in  hy 
the  Benausance,  with  its  revived  study  of  Greek, 
extended  to  Germany,  through  the  energy  of 
Rudolph  Agricola  and  others,  it  gradually  won 
over  members  of  the  Brotherhoods,  and  added 
thereby  to  the  e&otiveness  of  tiieir  eduoatkmal 
labours,    hi  some  of  the  schods  there  were  mm 
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than  ft  thoiuBiid  Bcboian,  and  the  qwctaole  of 
devoted  men  giving  their  best  energies  to  bringing 
np  the  rising  generation  in  true  religion  and  sound 
learning  gave  new  hope  to  all  who  had  the  good  of 
their  ooontrf  at  heart.  At  the  same  time  it  mast 
be  admitted  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Brothers 
not  only  to  frodttoa  good  laymen  and  pnesta,  bat 
abo  to  reeniit  the  monastoriea  wiih  more  earnest 
norioes ;  and  Erasmiu  complains  that  they  nndnl^ 
pressed  their  yoatha  to  enter  monastic  lire.  This 
was  certainly  not  the  ease  with  Florentins,  bat  it 
may  have  been  bo  later  on ;  and  we  must  remember 
that  Erasmus  was  indaoed  by  tiie  desire  of  his 
goaidiana  to  become  a  monk,  beoanse  Hwy  had 
wasted  his  patrimony,  so  that  he  was  snnswhat 
prejndioed. 

It  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  the  Brothers 
founded  schools  of  their  own,  bat  this  is  a  mbtake ; 
for  instance,  Erasmus  was  not  ednoated  in  schools 
belonging  to  them,  as  has  been  nsn&lly  aUeged. 
He  attended  the  public  schools,  while  hoarcung 
with  the  Brothers  and  receiving  religious  teaching 
from  them.  Their  ednostioiuu  labours  continued 
for  about  a  himdred  and  fifty  years,  when  most  of 
the  schools  in  which  they  had  taught  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Lutheran  Re- 
formation occasioned  the  Soman  Catholic  move- 
ment that  has  been  called  the  Counter-Reforma- 
tion. This  was  led  mainly  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
iiuax  poshing  and  aggressive  methods  eventually 
superseded  the  more  modest  and  quiet  work  that 
the  societies  founded  by  Groot  and  Florentins  had 
earned  on. 

Id  oonnudon  with  ttta  bum  at  noranUna  Bftdewin  {1850- 
1400X  we  hftv«  to  notloe  th«  boyhood  of  Tliomu  k  Kemfd*  (I88&- 
1471)  beton  bis  eotnnoe  upon  tha  Hfe  of  k  monk  in  the 
AugiutinUn  monsvterv  of  Uount  St.  Agnw.  Very  earW  in  Ufa 
Thomu  wu  mat  to  uie  school  of  Deventar,  and  wm  brought 
Into  coDD«xion  with  the  adDtljr  FlorentlDS,  who  h*d,  for  tba 
■Kke  of  being  near  Qwud  Oroot,  jriven  up  higher  eocleslastioal 
entolomente  to  beoome  one  of  the  noen  of  the  ooUegiete  Churoh 
of  St  Lebuln.  He  wm,  after  Qroofa  death,  the  recogniied 
kader  ot  the  sodetJee  that  Otoot  and  he  ware  catabUihlng,  but 
he  did  not  beoonte  at  flnt  the  Sector  ot  the  Houee  at  Derenter. 
He  had  aooepted  that  oIBoe  br  the  timt  k  Eempb  applied  tor 
admlHion.  and  hie  winning  andgndona  manners  and  a  natural 
dlgnllT  ot  bearing  had  given  him  a  ttfedomlnant  Influence  for 
good.  He  batrimded  the  youthful  a  Kemids  and  placed  him 
with  a  derout  widow,  reoetving  bim  (or  a  part  of  the  tuna  into 
his  own  boose.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ei^  Uiat  we  owe  the 
•pirtta^  meditattons  written  by  k  Eempit  to  the  edleot  on  bis 
after  life  of  the  nlDtlv  character  ot  Florentius.  Among  many 
auch  writings  the  JmUaUo  CftrMf  is  naaall;  incloded ;  and  U, 
as  we  fuUj  iMliare,  tha  authorship  of  that  well-known  book  of 
derotion  u  rightly  asoribed  to  mm.  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
revered  teacher  <»  hii  eariy  dafs  oan  hardlv  be  ovar-rated. 
Tboous  himself  has  ooomtemoiated  Qroot  and  Florentius  and 
■oine  of  the  early  Brethren  is  a  remariuble  work,  which  baa 
long  been  bound  op  with  lila  other  writings  in  the  edition  of 
Sonunaliua.  In  this  be  gives  most  interMtlng  details  of  his 
ntritnal  lUtier  and  Sector,  aawallaaof  other  mMnbenof  the 
Boose.  A  abort  aketdi  of  a  youth  td  his  own  age,  named 
Arnold  <rf  Schooohoren,  who  was  bis  model  of  pm?,  olosee 
these  nloatda  ntemdit.  Tb«T  are  also  Intareatlngaaaffoidliig 
one  among  many  erldeooee  m  the  /mttatio  havl^  been  oom. 
posed  Kempln.  Dr.  Hiraobe,  in  his  KrUimrtMottiteht 
£itUtilmg,  brings  Inward  a  number  of  qnotatlwe  to  show  the 
simlkrity  tA  many  mtmdoam  In  tbeea  blogrMthlea  to  thcee 
in  the  ImOaUa.  AnTlt  may  be  added  that  the  Uvea  of  the 
hmitders  and  brothers  so  recorded  altord  an  ImpresslTe  realisa- 
liOD  of  the  preoept*  <a  that  maonal  of  devotion,  and  exhibit  a 
aplrft  «i  vuty  whkdi  belongs  to  the  same  linea  of  reli^^oua 
tAcnight  It  la  acaroaly  too  much  to  aay  that  tha  iTMtatto 
cannot  be  fuHy  understood  without  a  perusal  ot  these  records. 

4.  Doctrinea. — The  remarks  just  made  bring  us 
to  the  questiuA  as  to  the  dooteinal  UmitaUona  of 
the  Brothers  and  thetr  kindred  monks.  Groot  was 
a  flim  adherent  of  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Churoh,  and  had  even  been  called  malleu*  ktereti- 
eorvm,  '  the  hammer  of  heretics.'  When  the 
saintlv  Ruysbroeck  expressed  himself,  as  Groot 
thou^nt,  with  too  great  freedom  in  the  direction  of 
mvsticinn,  he  opposed  his  sentiments.  Yet  if  we 
taike  the  word  'mysticiam,'  which  may  be  used  in 
many  senses,  as  meaning  the  personal  and  inward 
realiiation  of  spiritual  truth  imparted  hy  tb»  Holy 
Ghoat  as  contrasted  with  a  mere  outward  and 


fonnal  reli^on,  we  shall  find  it  present  in  the 

teaching  of  Groot  and  Florentins  wid  In  that  of  k 
Kempis ;  and  some  of  the  Windeshom  monks  were 
even  more  definitely  mystics.  Yet  none  of  the 
earlier  Brothers  would  have  allowed  himself  to 
question  any  belief  tiiat  waa  a  pi^  of  tiie  Papal 
qrstem.  And  thoae  writers  are  wrong  who  have 
maintained  that  tiie  Brethren  of  tiie  Common 
Life  was  'Reformers  before  the  Reformation.* 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  they  were  reformers,  but 
they  never  intended  to  be  so  in  the  sense  that 
we  associate  with  Protestantism.  This  point  was 
their  advocacy  of  encouraging  the  laity  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  ttmgue ;  hut  they  did 
BO  without  any  doubt  ooonrring  to  Uiem  as  to  the 
Bible  being  fully  consonant  with  Roman  dootxine. 
They  wished  laymen  to  study  Holy  Scripture  for 
their  personal  improvement,  and  frequently  gave 
informal  addresses  to  them  in  their  houses  on 

EossageB  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  on  those  that 
ore  on  practical  duty.  Among  the  Brothers  at 
Deventer,  Gierard  Zerbolt,  one  of  the  librarians, 
was  the  strongest  advocate  of  translations  of  HoW 
Writ  and  of  prayers  being  supplied  to  the  lay-folk 
in  the  vernacular;  and  his  arguments  are  well 
worthy  of  study  in  the  treatises  that  he  put  forth, 
and  which  still  exist. 

When,  lateron,  theLutheran  Reformation  began 
to  make  progress,  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life  were  found,  as  was  natural,  on  the  side  of  the 
Papacy;  yet  in  time  the  new  doctrines  made 
their  way  mto  some  of  the  Houses,  and  individual 
members  were  won  over  by  them.  After  a  while 
several  of  the  Brother •honses  went  over  entirely  to 
the  Reformed  faith,  and  that  at  Wesel  received  the 
warm  t^iraohation  of  Luther  himself. 

The  weloome  given  in  many  towns  to  the  greater 
freedom  of  docmne  promised  by  the  Beformers 
damaged  the  continuance  of  Brother- bouses  in 
which  the  Roman  teaching  was  still  maintained ; 
but  a  few  here  and  there  survived  for  a  long  time ; 
and  while  the  educational  work  passed  either  to 
t^e  Protestimts  or  to  the  Jesuits,  some  Brother- 
houses  lingered  on  till  suppressed  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  Sister-honses,  begun  in  the  first 
instance  by  Groot  himself  at  Deventer.  became 
widely  extended,  and  accomplished  good  work  in 
the  training  of  girls,  as  well  as  in  copying  books, 
in  miniature  painting,  and  in  the  huinbler  offices  of 
household  duty.  The  Supoior  was  usually  oaUed 
'Martha,'  and  tme  of  the  moat  impressive  of  the 
treatises  of  Thomas  k  Kemjda  is  an  encomium  on 
the  duties  and  influence  of  a  woman  who  thus  cares 
in  practical  matters  for  the  welfoie  of  the  devout. 
There  was  nsually  a  priest  attached  to  the  Sister- 
houses  who  acted  as  ruler  and  confessor.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  latter  was  Brinokerinck, 
who  ruled  Groot's  house  for  women  at  Deventer. 
Some  of  his  addresses  to  the  Sisters  still  exist,  and 
are  full  of  helpful  words  of  enoonragemsnt  for 
the  spiritual  life.  A  good  many  of  the  Saters 
eventually  joined  Augustinian  nunneries. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  monasteries  of 
Windesheim  and  St.  Agnes,  and  others  afterwards 
established,  were  a  paxt  of  Groot's  scheme,  and 
remained  in  close  sympathy  with  the  Brothers. 
A  Chronicle  of  WindMhaia^  by  Bnsoh,  a  oon- 
teinporary  of  a  Kempis,  contains  many  references 
to  Groot  and  Florentius,  and  extracts  from  tiieir 
letters,  which  show  that  the  spiritual  teaching  in 
both  these  parts  of  Groot's  system  was  identical, 
and  that  Florentius,  when  Rector  of  the  House  at 
Deventer,  exercised  the  greatest  care  as  to  recom- 
mending Brothers  to  take  the  vows  at  Windesheim, 
or  ebewnere,  fully  knowing  the  danger  It  had  been 
to  monasteries  to  receive  persons  who  had  no 
adequate  vocation  for  lifelong  devotion,  lite 
Clunmide  of  Mount  St.  Agnu  was  written  during 
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hi*  life  by  k  Kempis,  and  a  tonohing  notice  «f  hia 
death  is  added  at  the  close  by  another  hand. 

lOTEATCM.— I.  Oriqinal  BoUKXS.—Tta  mort  i««llly  »™n. 
kbl«  ot  these  are  the  Utm  of  Ger*rd,  Florantiua.  uid  oth«m,  br 
Tbonua  i  Kempis,  In  the  edldoDS  by  Sommklliu,  in  the  17tn 
oent,  ot  the  works  of  k  Kemids  (wUar  editions :  Ofwra  §t  libri 
vita,  NurembeiY,  liU,  ud  d  K§7npii  Optra,  Antwetp,  U74 ; 
Eng.  tr.  Th4  Fovndsn  On  Stu  Zmown,  hj  J.  P.  Artbor, 
Loud.  ItMfi) ;  elso  Tbonus  k  KtaajAa,  Oknmeon  oammioomm 
nar^arivm  Uontit  S.  Agnttia  (Sng.  br.  ChronieU  oT  JTount 
St.  JfrtiM,  bv  J.  P.  Arthur,  Load.  lOOfr-lOOQ;  J.  Boschias. 
Chrmieon  WindaAtmrnM,  Antwerp.  IISI,  re-«dlt«d  b;  Ku-i 
Orabe,  with  the  Libir  dt  rtifinynatwru  rMfuuteritirum,  HkUcl 
1888  <ui  indispensftble  source  tor  the  itiidf  ot  G«r»rd  Oroot,  uid 
the  Brothers  snd  monks  Infloenoedlty  him);  snds  tr.  ol  G«r«ld 
Zarbolt's  Beattu  vir  end  Ifome  guidam,  bj  J.  P.  Arthur, 
London,  1908. 

U  Modern  Xn-mrnuL— Delpimt,  VtrhandMng  <mr  <U 
Brotdenahap  van  0.  OnoU  «n  oB«r  Un  imioed  der  FraUrkuian, 
Utrecht,  1880<reTlsed  ed.  Amhebn,  18se) ;  Acapoy,  Btt  Klootter 
t$  WiniUtluim  en  tifn  invbted.  187(^1880:  Htrsdw,  ITrvtffcA- 
enmMwjU  BaMtnng  in  dU  wwrkt  du  Thomaa  von  Etmpon, 
Bemn,  1878 ;  utt  on  '  Oerard,'  '  Plorentins/  end  others  In 
JPJtff  (S editions} :  wtt.  on ' Brflder  des  gemeinssroen  Lebens'in 
PJUP  (Ullmaiin),  In  PRS*  (Mirache),  uid  to  PRB*  (SchnlseV 
Of  tbeee,  Uw  ertiiu*  tnr  Hirsobe  mes  the  deepest.  Schnlee  trefti- 
tng  eUedj  of  the  ontmrd  derelopaMat.  See  Also  K.  Gnibe, 
Oroot  md  mim  St^ftunffm,  OolQcne.  1888.  One  of  the  most 
nluUe  treeUsee  on  the  ohuaotenraoaend  w<(A  of  the  Brother 
hood  le  that  Iv  B.  MSUni,  Leipdg,  1887.  Booet-Haorr, 
e*««ilds9rM(e,  Puis,  l878,«nitsinBaQS^  list  ot  Oerer^ 
writings,  end  sxbKots  from  them.  KettleweH.  Thomat  d 
JTeflvfi  and  tlUJlroUm  4^  tito0omnioiel^e>  (•bridged),  hood. 
1888,  will  be  found  useful,  but  does  not  oontein  the  more  raoent 
OriUukm  and  Informatton.  An  tntereetiikrslMtob  of  the  Brethren 
Ot  the  OomuKsn  Ufe  Is  oontsined  In  NmIo's  BUtory  nf  tkt 
Jmtmitt  ChvnhofBoaand,  Oriord.  1868.  Sir  Pruds  Cruise. 
ntmat  AStmpit:  a  VUU  to  tA«  SoMutiniMek  hU  Hftvat 
mmt,  Lond.  1887,  omitelns  n  reir  nloeUe  list  of  the  Ublio- 
grubf  and  Utanture  of  the  wb(ie  mbjeck  Atnrther  list  of 

8.  Harvst  Gkx. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  FREE  SPIRIT.— 
This  name  haa  been  ^ven  to  myatio-pantheists 
who  emerged  in  the  13th  oent,  were  assoGiated 
with  different  sects  such  aa  the  Beghards,  and 
wntinaed  generation  after  genmttion  aown  to  the 
16tii  oentnry.  Mosheim  found,  as  he  thought, 
tiieir  oharacteristic  doctrines  in  writings  of  the 
Hth  oent. ;  but  it  is  safer  to  oonnect  the  origin  of 
the  Brethren  with  a  speculative  movement  of  the 
ISth  oentnry.  At  the  beginning  of  that  centuiy 
there  was  a  philosophiral  revival,  which  was 
qniokaned  Arietotelianism  mixed  with  Neo- 
Flatonism  and  introduced  to  the  West  in  an  Arabic 
dress.  Under  its  inflnenoe  David  of  Dinant  in- 
dulged in  speculations  tending  to  pantheism ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Almario  of  Bena,  also  affected 
\3j  the  Oriental  Aristoteliamsm,  set  forth  mystic 
doctrines  whioh  were  accounted  pantheistic  and 
thei^ore  dangenma  to  religion.  At  Paris  in  1204, 
Almttio  was  charged  witii  teaching  '  quod  qaitibet 
Cfaristianns  teneatur  credere,  ee  esM  meinbruni 
Christi,  nec  aliqnem  posse  uJvari,  qui  hoc  non 
erederet.'  On  an  appeal  to  Rome  he  was  eon- 
donned  ;  and  ic  ia  evident,  therefore,  that  his 
tMching  must  have  had  some  meaning  otW  than 
the  numtical  union  of  the  believer  mth  Cluist, 
since  it  was  judged  to  be  heretical. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  enumerating  three  errors 
regarding  the  being  of  God,  distinguished  between 
David  oi  Dinant  and  Almario  t 

'AlU  nntemdixeniDtdeiim  eve  rainaMam  foniah  onmfnm 
leruro,  et  haeo  didtur  fniwe  opinio  Almancanonun.  Sedtertlus 
uror  Mt  David  de  IMnando,  qui  stnltlHinM  poenH  deom  esse 
materiam  primam'  (Stemima,  L  UL  8). 

Though  the  men  were  both  dead,  a  Council  of 
Faria  in  1200  condemned  ^elr  work* ;  and  it  waa 
asserted  that  Almario  had  inspired  the  dangerous 
doctrines  of  the  Almaricians,  as  they  were  called. 
Among  these  doctrines  thia  waa  set  forth : 

'Pater  in  Abnthun  Inoanuttni^  FUfaia  In  Harta,  Splrltus 
Sanctus  in  nobis  quoddle  iooarnator — cxnnia  unnm,  quia 
quidquid  est,  est  dene.' 

Further,  the  Almaricians  ware  accused  of  teach- 
ing that  now,  in  the  time  of  the  Spirit,  salvation  in 
no  way  depends  on  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 


and  that  what  are  accounted  eins  oi  tiw  flesh  are 
not  sins  if  done  through  love.  It  waa  not  likely 
that  these  meu  woold  escape  the  censure  and 
punishment  of  the  Church,  and  a  jpersecntion 
directed  against  heretics  was  begun  in  Paris  in 
1210,  and  in  1212  waa  raging  in  Stzaasbnrg. 
Among  those  who  perished  at  Stoaaabuxg  woe 
0rtli«6mie$t  a  name  derived  from  Oitliel^  ThoM 
teaching  marked  him  aa  a  follower  of  Almsfie. 

These  men  were  hardly  entitled  to  be  oonaidered 
speoulatire  ttiinkers,  but  none  the  less  there  were 
elements  of  pantheiBm  and  mysticism  in  thsir 
principles.  They  maintained  that  tlie  uncreated 
universe  ia  eternal,  and  that,  while  there  is  no 
resurrection  of  the  body,  immortali^  ia  for  aU. 
The  Trinity  was  represented  in  some  mystic  foshion 
by  three  members  of  their  oommunity.  They  were 
not  charged  with  carnal  praotiees,  but  they  roused 
ecclesiastioal  opposition  by  repmuating  the  saora- 
ments  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  as  unnecomair 
for  men  united  with  God.  In  1216,  at  the  fourtn 
Lateran  Council,  the  theories  of  Almario  wero  Miea 
more  oondemned,  and  ocmdemBed  with  the  foil 
authority  of  the  Church.  The  myfltitvpantheiatts 
doctrines  set  forth  by  the  Alnutnciana  wore  not 
oruBhed,  however,  by  the  persecution  of  1210,  hr 
the  Lateran  decree,  or  by  a  persecution  which  took 
place  in  1216,  aa  they  were  wide-spread,  and  had 
reached  even  the  Wudensea,  In  the  middle  of  the 
eentnxy*  when  they  were  attacked  by  Albratoa 
Magnna.  The  oppodtion  of  Albertus  did  not  atqr 
the  progress  of  uiese  dootrinea,  and  they  bMan  to 
affect  the  Begninee  and  Beeluuds,  who,  thoo^ 
they  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  the  Chnrw, 
were  exciting  sosjaSon  by  their  fanatical  laudation 
of  poverty.  In  these  communities,  pTO|Aeta  or 
teaofaera  appeared  who  taught  that  God  could  best 
be  served  in  freedom  of  spirit,  and  they  and  thair 
converts  were  known  as  'Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit.'  The  orthodox  Beghards  and  Begninea 
suffered  from  the  evil  reputation  of  the  heretka, 
and  the  Franciscan  spirituals,  often  oonfoaed  with 
the  Beg^iarda,  auffered  in  the  same  wa/. 

It  ia  diffionlt  to  deteimine  the  euenmataneea 
wider  whioh  the  name  of  'Brethren  of  the  Vna 
Spirit '  waa  adopted  or  applied,  and  alio  to  diaoovw 
the  author  of  the  phrase.   Lea  ia  his  Sitloiy 
the  Inquintion  (IL  321)  says: 

'Even  the  orthodox  OMarius  of  HiMntadb  [disd  «l  1S40] 
aryuee  that  amob  is  permitted  to  the  lalntB  wUcfa  Is  forttddsn 
to  sinners;  where  Is  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  is  Hberif-^we 
lAaritf  and  do  what  thou  pleasest  Whm  the  fatal  wodbid 
onoe  been  qtokem,  it  omld  not  be  hnihed  to  rfkoos.' 

In  an  episcopal  letter  ot  1S17,  quoted  bf  Gleaalar 
{LeArbueA,  UL  viL  90),  the  writer  enomaated  tiw 
errors  of  those 

'quo*  vuIsuB  BeKhardos  et  Schwsetrooes  nnrrimnt,  tpal  vero 
et  ipsa*  se  de  seota  llb«l  ^iritns  «l  vohtttailae  pwapKtdi 
psTTCs  (ratrei  rel  aoraea  worn,' 

The  name,  whatever  ita  migin,  was  dlxeetly 
associated  neither  with  pantheism  nor  mysticism, 
but  with  the  liberty  of  whioh  Ctesariua  of  Heister- 
bach  wrot^  and  for  which  Pauline  authority  waa 
claimed.  Yet  this  liberty  was  asserted  not  as  mere 
lioenoe,  but  as  the  natoral  right  of  men  witii  the 
Divine  Spirit. 

The  logic  of  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Bretluen  ia 
intelligible.  God  ia  what  is,  and  men,  being  ot 
Him,  come  from  and  return  to  Him.  There  ia 
therefore  neither  purgatory  nor  hell,  and  the 
sacraments  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  on- 
needed.  As  man  is  essentially  Divine  and  ia 
able  through  contemplation  and  withdrawal  Arom 
things  of  sense  to  know  himself  united  with  God, 
he  can  in  his  freedom  do  what  God  doea,  and  moat 
act  as  God  works  in  him.  There  ia  tlwrefore  for 
the  free  man  neither  virtue  nor  vice.  God  is  all, 
and  all  is  God.  and  all  is  His  t  and  men  are  there- 
fore free  to  take  or  beg  their  bread,  so  that  they 
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m&y  not  be  entangled  through  labonr  in  the  tiiingi 
of  eense.  IntellieiUe  Uioogn  the  logic  maT  hot  the 
doctrines  contradicted  the  dogniM,  and  led  to  a 
TiolatioD  of  the  practioee,  of  the  Chnioh,  with  the 
deefcruotion  of  morality.  The  same  Casariw  of 
Htisterbaoh  who  had  a  plea  for  liberty  condemned 
the  men  who  indulged  in  it  {de  Miraculit,  v.  22)  i 

'  Mmtmam  ettun  bkspbemiMii  hiI  sant  dtoei*  In  Spiiftam 
SMiotuii),  ft  qno  ornnk  mancUtift  «rt  «t  Mnotitu.  a  tUtfait  «l 
in  Spiiitn  S«noto,  «lcbMit,  M  luW  tornkattfoiMlil.  tat  aOam 
«U»  poOnttaM  poUuator,  ooo  «at  «l  |niMaliiim.  qob  HI*  wgmbm 
qid  Mt  Dhu^  wt  In  Ml  Int  opmtw  «ai^  Ib  oaulbaa* 

MoAtdm  (In^U.  U.  t.  11)  qnetea  the  fidlowfaig 
from  A  Novem  Bupibiu,  a  prirate  book  of  the 
Bretlmn  i 

*  Vorwnr.  Um  codUk*  tma  optntM  «BdlM(«li  ttft  MUM  tliBt 
Ood  opantM  and  lM»rta  Wot  InOod  b*  womd  and  an»tod 
bMTHi  ud  Mrth.  H»  ia  aiao  Um  Mnantor  «t  tb*  cUnitl 
word.  Nor  tmo  Ood  do  ftorthioff  witEout  thk  bmlo.  Th*  |od* 
Uk«  aea  ■taoold,  tliMforvmU*  hta  wU  ooiianMbk  to  Oodli 
wilL  m  ttet  b*  riMNild  Wm  ttet  Ood  wUla  If,  tbtr^on, 
Ood  wOb  tut  I  dioald  iln,  I  ooght  I7  M  iDMM  to  wlU  that  1 
maj  mat  hara  ibuwd,  TUi  b  tnu  ouifiritloa.  Aod  U  »  dmi 
iMv*  ooaualtud  b  UmmhJ  mortd  Mml  Mid  tiM  dhi  to  w«U 
mi^rttd  ud  Biilttd  to  Ood,  ooiM  act  to  iridi  tbek  h«  taMl 
nHdoMthoNrfM;  aadhttnMtovnlttmiMmiatmtbmmmi 
dMttai  nttw  thu  to  iMve  mtttod  oa*  o<  UwM  iMrtia  rfiM.' 

An  indictment  of  a  Be^iaid  in  1S67  is  recorded 
bf  Dttllinser  In  hie  SeitSnffMeh.  dat  MitMaU«r» 
(u.  386).  The  ohargee  may  hare  been  exaggerated, 
bnt  titey  ihow  at  ItMut  what  ooold  be  nrgeoajniut 
the  Brathroi.  The  aeeoied  had  deoland,  it  waa 
aUcflpd, 

^tptoa  tout  bono  Bb«  roddltor  *-t**""'*'  ^  potail  aotn 
qaidqinld  nit  ot  dU  phot^  «b  il  natam  bnUnuot  ad  aaam 
TCDwoam,  potMt  Holto  ipnm  porlOM*  onm  nron  ma  vd  nutn 
M  iB  qaooamqna  loOo  dout  ia  altarl ;  at  dixit  qood  magta 
nalonla  «ofe  taJem  aotOB  rmaiiiiii  azeroan  oud  tuoct  ma 
canaU  aoaai  aUa  BmUwa  pnplw  aflWtalan  aatunw ;  at 
mblQiudt  quod  Mrtaotoa  Ubv  a  aa  Uoantlat  Tfrtntoa  aab  tall 
iWronrmnnii.  qnoa  bomo  Ubar  noa  aot  mb  lagra  qoooonqua,  nae 
tanatar  ad  aUtota  innltalai  nao  pnaoapta  quaiikconque,  qood 
toIto«atHbaraplritakl«at«teAy^^  qood  tdra«atqtMffl  bomo 
lOar,  at  atatata  at  praaoioto  aoalHtaa  dobmt  oi^nn  tanara 
gnori  hondiMa,  Id  aac  litiaaBM  nb  liga  sxMHiMi^qpM^ 
graaoa  bOBdnaa  aiipaDat.' 

The  eodeaiastioal  oonndili  of  tlie  14th  cent, 
condemned  from  time  to  time  the  doctrines  of  the 
Brethren,  and  the  Inquisition  added  maoT  of  them 
to  the  number  of  its  viotims.  One  of  tboee  who 
snfiiBred  death  (in  1310)  was  Blargnerite  de  HainaolL 
deaoribed  as  biguint  eUrgwt,  She  was  charged 
with  teatdiin^  that  the  sonl  absorbed  in  Divine 
lore  oonld  yield  without  sin  or  remorse  to  all 
demande  of  the  lledL  At  the  end  of  Ae  eentoiy 

gD  1307),  Nicholas  of  Basel,  the  most  noted  of  the 
rethren  of  his  time,  was  tmmed,  alon^  with  two 
of  bis  disciples,  at  Vienna  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
famous  Eckhart,  the  founder  of  theOaman  Mystioa, 
was  harassed  1^  the  Inquisition,  and,  but  tor  his 
natural  death,  might  have  perished  aa  a  heretio. 
John  xxn.  oondemned  twmty-e^ht  artudes  said  to 
be  founded  on  Eokharf s  teadiing,  and  among  tiieee 
wen  the  assertions  of  the  common  divinity  of  God 
and  man,  and  of  sin  and  virtue  as  the  same  in  the 
sight  of  God.  The  accused,  however,  was  not  alive 
to  defend  himself.  The  famous  oompany  of  the 
Friends  of  God  sprang  from  the  Brethren,  Lea 
asserts  {op.  cU.  ii.  360) ;  hut  he  admits  that  they 
'avoided  the  deplorable  moral  extravagances  of 
the  parent  sect'  Tauler  was  careful  in  his  sermons 
to  mark  the  difference  between  his  doctrines  and 
those  of  the  Brethren,  and  the  author  of  the 
DeuUche  Theologie  condemned  theories  which  were 
those  of  the  Brethren. 

In  the  16th  oent.  the  Brethren,  thanks  to  the 
Inquisition,  were  less  active  than  tiiey  had  been  in 
the  l4th ;  but  amidst  the  Hussite  troubles  there 
was  evidence  of  them  in  Bohemia,  where  the  name 
of  Beghard  was  modified  to  Ficard.  In  1453,  Pope 
Nicholas  T.  ordered  the  wanderine  Beghards  to  ally 
themselves  to  the  Tertiariee  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  and  thus  many  of  the  Brethrenj  or  those 
^ofcssing  the  doetrinea  of  the  Free  Siarit,  wera 


Inon^ht  under  rule.  Even  then,  however,  the 
dootrmea  were  not  altogether  suppressed,  for  in 
1402,  Friar  John  of  Moravia  was  crnshiag  HnasitaB 
and  Be^ards ;  and  in  the  Libertines  of  the  Nether- 
lands, France.  Germany,  and  Switserland  who 
flourished  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  even  in  aome  of 
the  Anabaptists,  were  found  doctrineeand  practioes 
■seociating  them  witli  the  Bnthren  of  uie  Free 
Spirit 

lABtAnsa^lieahaiiii.  'da  Ba(haidla  at  Bvdoabos'aa* 
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BRBTHRBN  (P^moath).— b  tlw  Snd  qurter 
of  the  19th  oentuT  the  Stat*  Clratobaa  Id  Great 
Britain  were  worldfy  and  dead ;  ^  Diseenteni  were 
orthodox  and  cold ;  the  great  Evangelioal  Beviv^ 
was  on  the  wane.  Edward  Irving  nad  translated 
Ben  Esra's  book,  Th$  (kmiang  <^  MenitA  m  Qlory 
and  Mi^Mtjf.  He  had  been  greaUr  moved  by 
and  was  preaching  that  the  Lora  was  itflwing. 
Thia  had  stirred  people  of  all  dassaiu  and 
seemed  like  tiie  micuiij^t  arri  *  Behold  tne  Bride- 
groom oometh.*  It  was  in  too  midst  of  tlds  state 
of  things  that  the  movement  of  Brethrenism 
ori^nated  (1827).  The  first 'Brother 'was  Edward 
Cronin,  a  doctor  who  felt  that  tne  Christians, 
being  (OM  hodj  m  Christy  «n^t  to  be  veloMmed 
to  the  Lord's  TMe,  wherever  His  TaUe  was  spread. 
But  the  movement  received  its  impolse  and  direc* 
tion  from  men  far  excelling  Cr<^n  in  ji;ifte  and 
power.  Anthony  Norris  Groves,  a  missionary  to 
Syria  and  India,  suggested  to  John  Giffind  BelletL 
a  lawyer :  '  This,  I  ooabt  not,  is  the  mind  of  God 
concerning  us,  that  we  should  oome  together  in  all 
simplicity  as  disciples,  not  waiting  on  any  pulpit 
or  ministiT,  but  trusting  the  Lora  will  edify  us 
together  by  ministering  to  as,  as  He  sees  good, 
from  onrselvee.*  This  idea  got  hold  of  Bellett's 
mind,  and  was  the  germ  of  the  movements  With 
Francis  Hutchinson,  Jolm  V.  Famell  (afterwards 
Lord  CoDgleton),  and  others,  he  onganiaed  a 
meeting  in  Hutchinson's  house,  to  which  Cronin 
eamob  In  1880,  at  I^mell's  su^^tion,  thqr 
removed  to  a  large  room  in  Aungier  Stre^ 
Dublin,  so  t^t  th^  might  be  more  of  a  testi. 
mony.  Another  emment  man  associated  himself 
with  them,  John  Nelson  DarW.  Bom  at  West- 
minster, Lcmdon,  November  18ih,  1800,  he  gradu- 
ated with  honours  at  Trinity  Colu^,  was  trained 
bn  the  law*  bnt  forsook  it  fw  a  elerioal  earaar, 
and  became  a  eurate  in  Co.  Wioklow,  where  ha 
was  reputed  a  saint  on  account  of  Us  holy  li^ 
He  was  now  in  tiie  prime  of  life ;  his  intelleotnal 
abilitiee  were  of  the  highest  order  t  his  idety  was 
sincere  and  deep,  while  his  power  to  hold  men 
under  his  influence  was  the  wonder  of  his  foes 
and  the  admiration  his  frienda  The  way  in 
which  he  controUed  tiia  Brethren  fm  flffy  yean 
exemplifies  this. 

Groves  asserted  that  ordination  to  preach  was 
not  needed  by  a  spirit-gifted  ministur;  Cronin, 
that  there  was  only  one  church-membership,  viz. 
the  body  of  Christ ;  while  Darby,  in  a  pamphlet 
writt«i  in  18!^  (wliile  he  was  a  clergyman  in  the 
Irish  Church),  entitled  'The  Natore  and  Unity  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,'  set  forth  the  principles  of 
gathering  to  the  Lord's  name  and  the  Church's 
union  with  Christ.  Thus,  Cronin,  Groves,  Bellett, 
P  am  ell,  and  Darbv  were  the  founders  of  the 
movemuit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
relative  inflnenoe  of  the  first  four,  bat,  undoabtedfy, 
Darby  was  the  great  leader  and  teacher. 

To  the  oompany  in  Aangief  Street  many  ware 
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Added  between  1830  and  1832.  At  first  they  did 
not  think  of  separating  from  tbe  Churches  around. 
This  oame  ae  the  result  oi  tiieir  principles  and 
practioe,  and  when  they  increased  in  power  and 
numbers.  Darby  Tinted  Oxford  in  July  1830, 
where  he  met,  amongst  others,  B.  W.  Newton  and 
6.  y.  Wignun,  both  of  whom  oame  nnder  his 
influence  and  power.  A  meeting  was  formed  at 
Plymouth.  Newton  and  other  able  men  ministered 
there  for  years.  Prom  it  the  name  'Plymouth 
Brethren'  was  derived,  while  from  Darby  the 
name  'Darl^tes'  was  received.  Newton  n&d  a 
specalative  mind,  was  grave  and  eameet,  and 
became  the  most  prominoit  leader  at  Piynumth. 
Qeori^  Mttll«r,  brother-in-law  to  Groves,  was  the 
oo-pastor  with  Henry  Craik  at  Bethesda  Chapel, 
BnstoL  Both  these  and  their  congregation,  in  a 
measnre,  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Brethren. 
A  few  brethren  joined  them,  and  one  meeting  waa 
formed,  but  most  Brethren  now  think  this  was  a 
mistake.  A  gathering  was  formed  at  Bawatome 
Street,  London,  and  meetings  sprang  np  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Between  1832  and  1838 
meetings  to  study  propheoy  were  held  in  Lady 
Powercourt's  mansion,  Co.  Wicklow.  They  were 
attended  by  eminent  clergymen,  and  Darby, 
Bellett,  and  Wigram  went  to  them,  and  took  pajt 
in  them. 

From  1830  to  1836  the  movement  swept  on. 
J.  L.  Harris,  a  clergyman,  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Brethren.  He  edited  their  first  nu«azine, 
TA«  Christian  WUwn,  to  which  Darbj^,  Bellett, 
Newton,  S.  P.  Tr^llee  and  other  writers  con- 
tributed. It  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  Brethrenism 
with  vigour  and  freehneos  (1834-40).  A  tract 
depot  was  begun,  from  which  issued  a  steady 
stream  of  traoto.  The  olergr  became  alarmed  as 
several  of  their  order  joined  the  movement,  which 
was  at  first,  undoubtedlv,  a  'better-class'  move* 
ment,  containing  lords,  ladies,  and  officers  not  a 
few.  The  people  were  evangelised  with  great 
zeal;  lay  preaching  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  who  had  received  grace  and  gift,  and  in  the 
open  idr  and  in  meetrng-rooms  tne  doctrines  of 
ftethienism  were  exponnded.  Sepanteness  from 
the  world  was  neoessaiy;  for  the  Lord  was  at 
band,  and  every  one  must  be  ready  to  meet  Him. 

Groves  wait  on  a  mission  to  Baghdad,  and  then 
laboured  iu  India,  with  the  renilt  that  many 
Anglo-Indians  became  disciplea  of  the  new  faith. 
On  letaming  to  En^and^  bowevcv,  he  found  a 
stricter  mtem  of  fejlowship  existing  tiian  whoi 
he_  left  He  wrote  to  Darby  protesting  against 
this,  but  it  was  too  late,  f<rc  nis  own  wo^  to 
Bellett  had  rused  a  force  which  he  could  not  now 
controL 

Dart^  evangelized  In  Ireland,  and  Tinted  Swit- 
zerland,  where  his  success  waa  phenomenal.  The 
Evangelical  Bevival  bad  taken  ptaoe.  He  preached 
the  Atonement  of  Christ,  His  Besnrrecfion,  Inter- 
oesrion,  and  Second  Coming.  He  engi^ed  in 
controversies  with  the  Wesleyans  and  with  Church 
leaders.  Seventy  companies  of  Brethren  were 
gathered  in  Switzerland.  He  also  visited  France 
and  Germany,  where  he  gained  many  disciples. 
His  labours  extended,  with  intervals  of  visitations 
to  England,  several  years.  A  reference  to  the 
first  vol.  of  his  Lettert  will  show  his  great  activity. 
Later,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  Germany,  and 
translated  the  New  Testament,  and  afterwards 
the  Old,  into  German.  G.  MUller  visited  Germany 
in  1843.  Ministering  amongst  the  Baptists,  he 
spread  the  teneto  of  the  Brethren  in  tlie  Father- 
Iwd. 

Meanwhile,  Newton  remained  at  Ftymoutb,  but, 
unlike  Darby  and  others,  never  hesjrtily  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  presence  in  the  assembly, 
but        up  what  Tr^ellea  called  *a  modified 


Preebyterianism,'  which  waa  self-elected,  and 
confined  the  servioea  of  raayer,  praise^  teaching, 
and  rule  to  himself  and  tooaa  aisoeiated  with  him 

at  Plymonth. 

This  was  to  he  the  model  for  all  meetings,  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  carry  it  out.  He  denied 
the  immediate  return  of  the  Lord,  *a^hiTig  that 
oertain  events  most  take  place  before  He  did 
come.  He  discouraged  brethren  who  held  opjposite 
views  from  ministering.  His  lectures,  copied  in 
manuscript,  were  oirenlated  widely  amongst  a 
select  few.  J.  L.  Harris  and  others,  helpless  to 
combat  this  state  of  things,  left  Plymoath.  It 
was  at  tins  time  (1845)  tiiat  Dmr^  i^amed.  He 
had  borne  with  Newton's  Tiews  <m  the  Second 
Coming,  hut  would  not  tolerate  the  setting  aside 
of  the  Spirit's  presence  in  the  Church,  for  that 
Darby  riewed  as  the  re-eetablisbment  of  the 
cleri(»l  system  that  tbe  Brethren  had  left  in  the 
Churches  aronnd.  Darby  maintained  that  by 
Newton's  clerical  control  the  Spirit  was  disj>laoed 
in  the  assembly.  He  protested  against  this,  but 
Newton  and  his  supporters  would  not  yield. 
Darby  and  many  others  withdrew  from  communion, 
and,  after  waitmg  from  March  till  December,  they 
broke  bread  apart  from  the  Newton  party  at 
Baleigb  Street,  Plymouth.  Indignation  against 
DarW  was  intense.  He  had  broken  the  unity  of 
the  Brethren,  and  they,  who  had  testified  to  unity, 
were  now  in  dtranion.  Darby's  contrition  was 
that  he  '  could  not  T"^^*"tfft<B  union  to  support  evil,* 
and  that  'tmth  waa  more  to  him  than  friends, 
religious  repntation,  or  unity.'  Two  years'  con- 
troversy followed,  in  which  the  leaders  took  parL 
Chafes  against  Newton's  writings  and  his  rule  in 
the  Plymonth  assembly  were  int^woven  with  tiie 
main  issue,  viz.  the  *  Spirit's  freedom  to  use  whon- 
soever  He  pleased  in  uie  assonbly  while  ^Uiaed 
to  the  Lord's  name  for  worship  and  ministry.' 
This  was  what  Darby  and  lus  followers  conteniud 
for,  and  it  was  this  that  Newton  and  his  associates 
resisted.  Bound  this  same  question  of  clericalism 
many  later  disputes  arose  ana  caused  divisicms. 

In  1847,  Newton's  opinions  on  t^e  sufferings  of 
Christ  came  to  light.  He  had  tan^t,  amtK^  a 
select  body  of  disciples,  thst  onr  Lord,  beinf  a 
man  and  an  Israelite,  was  bom  relatively  under 
the  eurse  of  God,  whitm  rested  on  the  human  raoa 
generally,  and  on  Israel  spedally,  on  account  of 
their  having  broken  the  Law  and  rejected  their 
Mesriaii ;  and  tliat»  fnm  childhood  to  His  iM^itwn 
in  Jordan,  Christ  was  obnoxuma  to  the  wnwh  of 
God,  but  esoaped  much  on  account  of  His  prayer 
and  piety.  When  Newton's  views  became  niown, 
they  were  rejected  by  the  mass  of  t^e  Brethren, 
and  many  of  nis  former  supporters,  such  as  Soltau, 
Batten,  Dyer,  and  Clulow,  abjured  their  errors, 
and  confessed  they  had  been  under  the  delusion  of 
Satan  as  to  their  doctrines,  and  in  sup^rting 
Newton.  Newton  made  a  confession,  which  waa 
considered  insufficient,  and  withdrew  his  tracts, 
which  he  never  re-issned,  for  re-consideration.  He 
admitted  that  in  expressions  he  was  wrong,  and 
that  in  one  particular  he  had  erred,  viz.  in  con- 
tending tliat  our  Lord  was  nnder  Adam's  federal 
headship.  The  meeting  at  Ebrington  Street, 
Plymouth,  was  broken  up.  Newton  removed  to 
Ltnidon,  modified  his  news  considerably,  and 
formed  a  church  of  which  be  became  minister, 
having  no  fellowship  with  any  other  religious 
body.  He  wrote  largely  on  Prophecy,  and  in  his 
writings  there  are  passages  of  great  literary  beant^. 
He  di«i  iu  1890,  aged  92,  having  outlived  all  bis 
compeers. 

It  was  Newton's  teadiings  tJiat  canaed  the  first 
division  amongst  Brethren^  which  took  place  at 
Betheeds  in  1849.  liKIler  and  Craik  refused  to 
allow  a  o(mgiegational  judgment  on  Newton's 
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tracts.  Several  who  had  sympathized  with 
Newton's  views,  and  two  Brethren  who  had  im- 
bibed his  teachings,  were  received  by  the  Bethesda 
congregation.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  Mi^er 
and  Craik  knew  of  the  views  of  those  disciples  of 
Newton  who  did  not  openly  promulgate  them. 
Their  reception  called  forth  from  G.  Alexander 
and  sixty  others  a  vigorous  protest.  Mtiller  and 
Craik  would  not  allow  the  congregation  to  jndge 
and  condemn  Newton's  tracts  until  it  adopted  a 
paper  called  'The  Letter  of  the  Ten,'  signed  by 
themselves  and  eight  other  leaders,  and  to  which 
some  of  Newton's  sympathizers  sdhibited  their 
names.  This  paper  oommitted  the  Church  to  a 
neutfal  position,  and  defined  for  years  the  ecclesi- 
astical position  of  thoee  afterwards  called  *  Open' 
Brethren.  It  became  a  document  of  discord,  and 
a  barrier  to  fellowship  between  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  Brethren.  Bethesda  assembly 
adopted  the  paper,  and  retained  the  ministry  oi 
their  pastors,  who  bad  threatened  to  xwgn  vnleM 
this  were  done.  To  Darby,  Wigram,  Domian, 
ttnd  others  the  position  thus  taken  up  was  wrong, 
and  they  would  not  tolerate  it.  Darby  was 
branded  as  a  schismatic,  and  severely  attacked. 
The  result  was  that  the  dispute  affected  all  the 
meetingstiiroughout  the  land.  Bethesda  assembly, 
with  its  pastoEB,  now  took  up  tbe  qneatitm.  Seven 
meetings  were  held  before  the  end  of  tiie  yeu-,  as 
a  result  of  which  some  of  thoee  who  had  supported 
Newton  withdrew  from  fellowship,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  Church  from  its  dilemma.  Two  of 
these,  on  retiring,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  congrwa- 
tion,  declared  uiat  Newton  was  fundamentally 
sound.  With  some  others  they  attempted  to  form 
a  congregation^  but  failed,  and  were  afterwards 
re-admittod  to  Bethesda  on  their  confesdng  that 
they  had  erred  in  leaving.  By  Darby  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him  thu  was  not  considered  a 
proper  judgment  of  the  evil  doctrines.  MiiUer 
and  Craik  both  condemned  Newton's  doctrines, 
and  declared  that,  if  Newton's  teachings  were 
right,  then  Christ  would  require  a  Saviour  Him- 
Bat  their  judgment  came  too  late,  as  what 
might  have  prevented  a  schism  in  July  could  not 
heal  the  division  in  December. 

When  Bethesda  had  judged  the  qnestion  in  this 
fashion,  Darl^  called  on  MUller  with  a  view  to 
reconciliation ;  but  the  aocoonts  of  the  interview 
differ  essentiaily,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
Darby's  letter  to  J.  &  Oliphant  ynih  MfUler^ 
letter  to  an  unknown  eorreaiKHident  in  1883. 
Darby  issued  a  letter  to  all  tne  Brethren  oon- 
danniog  Bethesda,  and  calling  upon  all  assemblies 
to  reject  her  principles.  He  denounced  as  evil 
'  The  Letter  of^the  Ten,'  which,  he  said,  permitted 
association  with  a  heretical  congregation  by 
allowing  persons  coming  from  it  to  hsTe  fellow- 
ship,  provided  they  had  not  iminbed  tiie  evil 
doctarines.  And  this  the  Exclusive  Brethren  hold 
witii  inflexible  striotaees  to  this  day.  Fellowdiip 
wiUi  meetings  where  evil  doctrines  are  held  is 
repudiated,  and  no  one  is  allowed  fellowship  unless 
he  is  sound  doctrinallT*  and  leads  a  godly  fife. 

Henceforward  Mttller  devoted  himseu  to  evau- 
gelieal  and  philanthropic  labours.  He  continued 
to  be  co'pa^r  at  Bethesda.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  went  on  evangelicaT  tours,  and 
died  on  lOtb  March  1898,  greatlynonoured. 

Miiller  and  his  followers  took  a  definite  stand 
gainst  Darby,  and  the  division  beoame  permanent 
The  Mttller  party  was  in  the  majority  at  first. 
J.  L.  Harris,  W.H.  Soltau,  Lord  Coneleton,  and 
other  leaders  sided  with  MUller,  ana  stood  for 
'Open'  principles,  declaring  them  to  be  the 
original  views  of  the  Brethren.  The  Open 
Bre^ren  devoted  themselves  to  gospel  work. 
Spurgetm  called  them  a '  nmple  evaogelical  race.' 


They  made  converts  in  large  numbers.  They 
have  had  a  number  of  earnest  teachers  and  evan* 
gelists.  Their  books  and  tracts  have  been  dr- 
culated  in  millions  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  eflbet 
reconciliation  with  their  Exclusive  friends,  one 
especially  by  Henry  BowIot  in  1870-71,  but  all 
have  been  nnsucoessfuL  As  late  as  1892,  the 
Exclusive  Brethren  in  Grant's  felloWiip  in 
America  were  approached  with  a  view  to  re- 
nnion.  In  1906,  nowever,  Bethesda  adopted  a 
declaration  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  1894  hy 
fourteen  leaders  on  thur  own  re^Kmnlnlity,  and 
was  now  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly  by 
eleven  Brethren.  It  explained  and  modified  some 
of  the  objectionaUe  statements  in  '  The  Letter  of 
the  Ten,'  and  had  as  its  object  a  nniou  with 
G.  W.  Heath  and  his  associates  who  sought  the 
re-union  of  all  sections  of  Brethm.  This  move- 
ment is  still  in  progress. 

Amonj^  theX)p^  Brethren  disputes  have  been 
few.  Their  principal  dispute,  which  took  plaoe  in 
1892,  was  over  what  is  called  the  'Needed  Truth' 
question.  The  majority  rejected  the  'Needed 
Tmt^'  principles,  which  were:  (1)  complete 
separation  from  all  Christians  not  in  their  own 
fellowship;  (2)  only  those  baptized  after  con- 
version to  be  allowed  to  break  bread ;  (3)  elders 
in  the  orersight  to  be  recognized  in  the  plaoe  of 
rule  over  the  assemblies.  Tne  movement  nas  not 
been  a  success,  as  many  of  the  '  Needed  Truth  * 
party  have  returned  to  the  '  Oi>en '  fold,  and  in 
1904  a  dispute  arose  causing  division  amon^t  that 
party.  The  'Open'  Brethren  are  active  and 
earnest^  fratomin  freely  with  other  Chziitians, 
and  do  not  aroke  the  same  opposition  as  ttie 
'  Exdusives.'  Their  meetings  are  numerous,  bdng 
established  in  nearly  all  large  towns.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  m  writers  they  are  poorer  than 
the  Ezclusives;  stiU  they  have  had  some  able 
wn  tertk  such  as  Thomas  Newbwy,  editor  of  a 
valuable  edition  of  the  Bible,  J.  Denham  Smitii, 
W.  Lincoln,  Arthur  Pridham,  W.  H.  Soltau,  etc. 

From  1849  to  1879  the  ExelnsiTe  Brethren  had  a 
period  of  prosperity.  In  1849,  G.  V.  Wigram  com- 
menced their  chief  o^an,  which  extended  to 
18  vols.  (1849-81),  the  Preeent  Testimony.  To  it 
Dar^  contributed  his  '  Synopsis  of  the  Books  of 
the  Bible,'  and  other  writers  gave  of  their  best. 
It  was  in  1846  that  William  Kelly,  the  son  of  an 
Ulster  squire,  and  a  graduate  with  highest  honours 
in  Classics  at  Dublin,  joined  the  movement.  After 
having  edited  TA«  Protpeet  (1848-60),  he,  in  1856, 
took  up  the  editorship  of  the  Biwe  Treeuury, 
which  he  conducted  for  fifty  years.  To  it  Darby, 
Stoney,  Mackintosh,  Denny,  Grant,  Bellett,  and 
others  contributed,  and^  though  its  editor  has 
passed  away,  it  is  still  issued,  and  is  the  oldest 
orran  ot  tlie  Brethren.  All  their  chief  doctrines 
ana  controversies  have  been  discussed  in  its  pages. 
It  was  in  it  that  Kelly's  'Commentaries^  first 
appeared.  W.  H.  Dorman  edited  the  Girdle  of 
Truth,  10  vols.  (185&-66) ;  J.  B.  Stoney  conducted 
A  Voice  to  the  Faithful  for  thirty  years;  and 
C.  H.  Maddntosh,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
sdiolaatio  work,  and  had  given  it  up  (1863),  wrote 
Notes  on  the  PetOateueh,  which  has  had  a  wide 
cireulation,  and  has  greatiy  popularized  Darby's 
views.  There  were  many  otner  publications  dunng 
this  period  of  great  activity,  which  strengthened 
the  Exclusive  movement ;  and  a  oeaseless  oircula- 
tion  of  books  and  tracts  went  on.  The  Revivals 
of  1867-60  and  1870  got  a  oonnderable  impetus 
and  colouring  from  the  Brethren,  and,  ultimately, 
many  of  the  converts  joined  their  assemblies.  A 
band  of  young  officers  resigned  their  commissions, 
devoting  themselves  to  evangelizing  and  teaching. 
England,  Ireland,  Sootlana,  Canada,  and  tiM 
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United  St«t«a  oame  under  their  labours,  and  to 
this  day  some  of  these  oontinae  teaching  the  tenets 
<^  the  Brethren,  such  as  £.  CrosB  and  J.  W. 
Smith. 

Darby  and  Wigram  Tinted  foreign  parts  again 
aiul  again.  Though  small  at  first,  Darby's  suooess 
in  America  was  considerable.  He  influenood  two 
men,  vis.  F.  W.  Grant  and  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
Grant  joined  the  Ezclosire  Brethren'a  fellowship, 
■ad  beoame  their  foremost  author  and  leader  m 
Anwrioat  and  meetings  w«re  established  in  most 
of  the  great  American  centres.  In  1864,  Dr.  W. 
Wolston  oame  to  Scotland.  Then  there  were 
meetings  onl^  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aber- 
deen, but,  chiefly  through  his  labours  and  those 
of  oUiers,  gathenngs  sprang  up  all  round,  though 
many  have  died  out  ainoe.  Another  man,  Williun 
Reld,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  helped  the  movement 
greatly.  He  edited  the  British  Herald,  which 
had  a  wide  circulation,  and  in  it  were  inserted  the 
choicest  writings  of  the  Brethren.  In  1864,  Bellett 
died.  His  piety  and  writings  (which  have  been 
called  pTOse-poems)  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Brethren,  and  greaUy  moulded  their  theology.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that,  amid  all  the  Utter  oon< 
troTersies  of  thoee  ds^  he  was  beloved  by  all 
parties.  In  1872,  Wigram  visited  Australia,  where 
ne  gained  mai^  otmmta,  and  where,  to  this 
day,  the  tenet*  of  the  Bretiuw  are  tmj^t  and 
believed  in. 

From  1840-79  might  be  termed  the  flowing  tide 
of  the  ExotuMve  movemmt.  Thoush  attacked 
and  assailed  on  all  bands,  ther  steadily  increased 
in  numbers.  Between  1868-66  controversy  arose 
regarding  some  articles  on  the  'Sufienngs  of 
Christ'  contributed  by  Darby  to  the  Bible 
Trtamrv.  W.  H.  Donnan  and  F.  H.  Hall  charged 
him  with  holding  views  similar  to  Newton's.  He 
offered  to  retire  fnnn  fellowship,  but  the  mass  of 
the  Brethren  refused  to  r^ard  him  as  a  heretic. 
The  oontxoveny  was  bitter.  Donnan,  Hall,  and 
others  retired  from  oommnnion,  hot  formed  no 
Mrty.  A  host  of  writers  attacked  the  Brethren. 
Darby,  Kelly,  and  others  replied  vigorously. 
Darby's  views  were  eventually  adopted,  and  the 
controversy  died  down.  Two  other  small  disputes 
of  no  omsequenoe  ooonned,  one  at  Jersey,  the 
other  at  Sheffield.  Then  in  1876,  at  Byde,  Isle 
of  Wight,  a  dispute  arose  regarding  marriage 
wiUiin  the  prohibited  degrees.  A  clergyman, 
named  Finch,  who  had  left  the  English  Church, 
and  had  broken  bread  in  London,  would  not,  on 
his  return  to  Ryde,  identify  himself  with  the 
Kyde  meeting  henuse  of  its  state,  but,  with  some 
others,  broke  bread  apart.  In  1879  the  aged 
Dr.  Cronin,  while  on  a  visit  to  Ryde,  broke  bread 
with  the  Finch  party.  This  Inroi^ht  the  matter 
to  a  climax.  On  returning  to  Lon<wn,  Cronin  was 
challenged  for  his  action.  As  he  affirmed  that  he 
was  right,  his  act  beoame  a  question  for  jnd^ent. 
The  Kennington  meeting,  though  slow  to  judge, 
condemned  his  act,  and  on  31st  August  1879  ne 
was  excluded  from  fellowship.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  serious  blunders  were  committed 
during  this  dispute,  with  which  the  question  of 
baptism  mingled;  and,  as  a  result  of  it,  the 
Runsnte  meeting  divided  into  two  pariies,  called 
after  the  names  <^  the  places  at  which  they  met, 
vis.  Guildford  Hall  and  Abbotshill.  Finally,  a 
letter  commending  a  person  from  Guildford  Hall 
was  preeented  at  Park  Stivet,  London.  That 
meeting,  after  considering  the  case,  dedded  to 
receive  that  person.  This  entailed  the  rejection 
of  Abbotshill.  Kelly,  with  others,  maintained 
that  this  judgment  was  wrong,  and  would  not 
accept  it,  even  thongh  his  old  leader  Darby  was 
the  adviier.  The  reanlt  was  that  Btackbeath, 
where  Kelly  resided,  with  other  meetings,  rejected 


the  Park  Street  judgment,  upon  the  plea  that  it 
was  not  the  voice  ol  all  the  London  meetings, 
which  hitherto  had  always  acted  in  unison.  A 
new  section  of  Brethren  was  formed,  led  by  Kelly, 
and  marked  by  very  exclusive  principles.  They 
have  not  increased  in  numbers,  and  in  1899  a 
revolt,  led  by  W.  W.  Fereday,  took  place  on  the 
question  of  freedom  in  preaching  the  jgospel ;  but 
he  has  since  joined  the  Open  oommooion,  and  the 
movemnt  is  dissolved. 

KeUy  died  at  Exeter  on  27th  Hareh  1006.  Next 
to  Darby  he  was  perhaps  tiie  greatest  amon^ 
the  Brethren.  As  a  scholar,  an  expositor,  and 
a  oontroversalist,  he  stood  high,  and  had  a  dear 
and  oonvineing  style  of  expresmon.  When  he 
died,  the  TimiM  and  many  religious  magaiiiies 
prodaimed  him  the  '  Nestor'  of  the  Brethren. 
His  wwks  are  highly  spoken  of  by  such  aoholan  as 
Ewald,  Wastoott,  and  Sanday.  In  the  British 
Museum  catalogue  his  works  fill  ten  P4ges.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  Archtnahop  of  Ytak*  he 
presented  his  unique  library,  w«Sg^uifg  17  tOBi^ 
to  the  town  of  Middleebraouni. 

DarW  died  on  20tii  April  1882.  Ho  Mt  kMoly 
the  Kelly  dlvidon,  as  can  be  seen  from  «m  d  hia 
last  letters  to  the  Brethren,  in  which  he  requested 
them  not  to  attack  Kelly.  His  writings  extend 
to  60  vols.,  and  he  translated  the  Bible  into 
English,  German,  and  French. 

Asmall  division,  occasioned  by  S.  O'Mall^  duff, 
took  place  in  1881,  hat  the  party  is  now  neaily 
extinct 

In  1882,  after  fif^-five  years  spent  amongst  the 
Brethren,  the  aged  Dr.  Cronin  died.  He  was 
marked  for  his  piety  and  fervour.  Previously  (in 
1879)  Darby's  trusted  friend,  G.  V.  Wigram.  bad 
passed  away.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  English- 
man'M  Hebrew  and  Qretk  Concordances  to  the  Old 
and  Nev)  Testaments,  a  work  of  accuracy  and 
scholarship  <m  which  he  spent  a  fmrtnne,  and  in 
the  produotim  of  whioh  he  reodmd  inTaloable 
help  from  the  learned  Tregellea,  who  had  been 
identified  with  the  Brethren  in  their  early  days, 
but  had  disagreed  with  their  judgment  in  the 
Kewton  case. 

When  Darby  died,  J.  B.  Stoney,  whose  roligiona 
ideas  and  teaoning  were  said  to  oe  High  Glmrch, 
became  leader  in  Britain ;  while,  in  Aneriea» 
F.  W.  Grant,  who  had  put  forth,  while  Darby  was 
alive,  some  views  on  the  '  Old  Testament  Saints 
having  life  in  the  Son,'  and  had  affirmed  that '  the 
man  m  the  seventh  of  Romans  was  sealed  1^ 
the  Holy  Spirit,'  became  leader.  Darly  had  borne 
with  QnaffB  views,  but  now  that  Darby  was  gon^ 
fault  was  found  witii  them,  espedall^  by  Lord 
A.  P.  Cedl.  Grant  published  his  views  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  was  severely  criticized  by  W.  J. 
Lowe  and  A.  C.  Ord.  In  1884,  Cedl  andT  Alfred 
Mace,  the  evangdist,  visited  Montreal,  where 
they  condemned  Grant's  views,  and,  with  a 
majority  of  the  Montreal  meeting,  pronoanoed 
him  a  heretic,  and  exduded  him  from  communion. 
This  action  atfected  only  America  and  the  few 
followers  of  C.  E.  Stuart  in  England.  Most  of 
the  American  meetings  dded  with  Grant,  and 
the  Grant  company  prospered  greatiy.  Mace  in 
1006  tendered  a  confession  to  the  Grant  Brethren 
for  his  rash  act,  lamenting  that  the  man  he  had 
chiefly  wronged  was  dead.  Grant's  death  in 
lOOS  prevoitcid  bis  oompl^iinff  Ida  Ifuauneal  BM«, 
a  work  of  oonsideraUe  merit.  He  was  beloved 
and  honoured  by  those  amongst  whom  he  had 
laboured  for  forty  years. 

In  1885  a  dispute  took  plaoe  at  Reading.  C  E. 
Stuart,  a  learned  Brother,  published  a  pami^et 
on  'Christian  Standing  and  Condition.'  This 
provoked  a  controversy  mingled  with  a  petty 
local  qnaird,  and  Inougnt  about  the  separaraim  w 
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Sturt.  with  a  ■mall  body  of  followers  in  England 
and  some  in  the  uortii  of  Scotland.  The  party  has 
not  grown,  and  Stoart  died  in  Januaiy  1902. 
It  is  now  generally  thought  that,  if  the  pamphlet 
had  been  left  alone,  it  would  hare  paAsed  into 
obtirion,  and  this  division  would  hare  been  averted. 
The  Grant  eection  in  America  and  the  followers  of 
Stoart  are  now  joined  in  fellowship. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  Stoney's  leadership 
there  was  associated  with  him  F.  E.  Raven,  who 
went  even  beyond  Stoney  in  pressing  the  sab- 
jectire  ande  of  truth.  About  1890,  Kaven  expressed 
views  such  as  that  'eternal  life  is  not  imparted 
to  the  saint ;  it  is  a  sphere  in  which  he  Uvea  in 
the  love  of  God,*  and  is  distsnet  from  the  new 
larth ;  Christ  did  not  manifest  eternal  life  to  the 
world,  but  only  to  His  own ;  *  Eternal  Life  *  is  not 
a  title  of  Christ  [oior  to  incamatitHi,  and  the 
righteoowMso  of  God  in  2  Co  is  fntozB.  Inev- 
erent  ex|wesBi<mB  eoneemins  Christ's  infsn^  were 
nsed  by  some  of  Baven's  followers.  These  wm 
condemned,  but,  nevertheless,  a  separation  took 
place  at  Bexhill.  This  assembly  refused  to  reodve 
from  Greenwich  aperson  oonunended  in  the  usual 
way,  and  ent  on  Baven  and  his  meeting  from 
felfowship.  The  Bezhill  dednon  was  upheld  by 
W.  L.  Lowe,  H.  H.  MaoArthr,  C.  Stanley,  and 
others  in  England,  and  Inr  A.  H.  Rule  and  others 
in  America ;  while,  on  toe  Continent^  C.  Brock* 
bans  and  many  Dutch,  French,  and  Swiss  Brethren 
refused  Raven's  views.  In  England  the  division 
was  seriona  In  France,  Germany*  and  Switzer- 
land  the  Brethren  pxaeooally  m  a  whole  njected 
Raven's  doctrines. 

At  a  oonferenoe  in  1896*  Baveo  questioned  the 
ancient  formula,  *  the  unity  of  His  Terson*'  when 
applied  to  Christ's  being  God  and  man  in  <me 
Person.  His  definition  of  Christ's  Person  was  *  a 
Divine  Person  in  human  condition.*  He  affirmed 
that  the  Incarnation  did  not  change  or  add  to 
the  Person  of  the  Son.  These  and  other  asser- 
tiona  eaused  trouble.  W.  T.  Tnipin,  a  gifted 
Brother,  who  had  long  been  in  fidlowahip,  retired 
from  the  Brethren ;  and  many  of  th«br  best  men, 
though  still  renuuning  in  communion,  did  bo  with 
much  misgiving.  Raven's  teaching  was  severely 
criticized  by  Brethren  outside  his  own  oom- 
munion,  such  as  E.  A.  Thoma^  (Australia^  F.  W. 
Grant  (America),  and  W.  Kelfy  <Engl«id).  Raven 
did  not  press  his  views,  bat  his  followers  old.  His 
vint  to  America  in  1898  caused  a  division  at 
MiniieapoHa.  The  eztreniists  pressed  his  views 
too  much,  and  some  English  Brethren  supported 
E.  Aoomb,  who  opposed  Baven  j  bat  most  of  the 
LoodcHi  leaders  upWdAoomVeopiKments.  A  small 
number  were  reoognized  aa  being  in  fellowship  by 
tiie  London  Brethren  in  July  190S.  These  baa 
all  aooepted  Raven's  views.  J.  S.  Oliphant  and 
Mace  protested  against  the  reception  of  this  party, 
and  would  not  withdraw  their  protest ;  so  tiiey 
were  excluded  from  fellowship  tfj  the  London 
leaders.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mace  joined 
G.  W.  Heath  in  bis  attempt  to  amalgamate 
the  different  companies  of  Open  and  Exclusive 
Brethren. 

Anotberstonnbant^terRaven'sdeath.  Several 
evangelists  were  preaching  with  oonaiderable  free- 
dom, claiming  the  right  to  act  on  their  own 
respcmsibility  m  their  work.  This  was  pronounced 
'looseness  and  independency.'  J.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  set  forth  the  view  that  *  we  are  saved  by 
Christ  and  what  He  ha*  eataUlshed  down  here, 
vis.  the  Church  or  House  of  God.'  A  Inotber 
named  James  Boyd  visited  Taylor,  and  thereafter 
judged  Taylor's  views  to  be  semi-Romanism. 
He  wrote  oriticizinff  Taylor's  errors.  A  contro- 
versy ensued.  Boyawas  called  upon  to  withdraw 
his  tract,  or  retire  from  fellowahip.   He  would  do 


neither,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  m  great 
many  Brethren  in  the  north  of  Eugland. 

In  1905-7  a  local  dispute  arose  at  Alnwick, 
Northumberland.  That  meeting  was  '  broken  to 
pieces,' it  wassaid, 'byita  own  folly.'  Effortswers 
made  to  effect  a  reoonoliation.  At  the  end  of  two 
Tears  (1907),  Glanton  and  the  neighbouring  assem* 
olies,  with  the  concurrence  of  most  Brethren  in 
the  district,  decided  to  receive  any  person  who  had 

i'ndged  hinueLf  and  sought  reconciliation  with  his 
brethren  at  Alnwick.  This  had  been  the  practice 
of  Brethren  hitherto;  but  those  who  opposed 
Glanton's  action  in  so  doing  pronounced  this  an 
infringement  of  the  principle  of  'local  responsi- 
bility" and  an  interference  with  the  Lord's  rights. 
A  few  withdrew  from  fellowship  at  Kewoastle 
and  South  Shields,  and  so  forced  on  a  crisis.  An 
effort  was  made  to  suspend  fellowship  with  the 
Morthnmberland  meetings,  as  tiiey  were  said  to  be 
'in  ocmfuiim.*  This  principle  of  'suspending 
fellowship'  waa  resentai  in  many  places;  and, 
finally*  when  a  riater  from  Whitley  Bay  presented 
a  lettra  of  oommendation  at  George  Street,  Edin- 
bni^h,  the  Brethren  there  refused  this  principle 
of  'subtended  fellowship*'  and  reoeived  her. 
There  waa  a  seeasrion  in  oonaeqnenee,  and  those 
opposed  to  Glanton  framed  a  new  meeting.  The 
London  Brethren  were  called  upon  to  eonsmer  the 
rival  claims  of  tiie  two  companies  in  Edinburgh, 
when  a  sister  presented  a  letter  to  a  London 
meeting,  and  most  of  the  London  meetings  decided 
that  GTant<m  infringed  the  principle  of  '  local  re- 
sponsibility,'  extinguished  the  Alnwick  assembly, 
and 'usurpiBd  the  Lord's  functions 'in  BO  doing.  Ttus 
decision,  carried  into  effect  31st  August  1008,  cut 
off  Glanton,  Edinburgh,  and  all  other  meetings 
associated  with  them.  W.  T.  P.  Wolston^s 
pamphlet,  '  Hear  the  Right,'  gives  the  histo^  of 
this  last  division,  and  deals  in  detail  with  all  tho 
oontxibntory  causea  that  led  to  it. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Brethren.  Forty  years  ago  their  early  dissolution 
was  prophesied ;  but  they  are  still,  tiiongh  divided, 
a  living  force.  Their  religion  is  a  simple  one. 
The  Bible  to  tJiem  is  an  infallible  and  living  book  ; 
Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  and  living  Saviour ;  God 
is  a  loving  Father  revealed  in  tbe  Son  of  His 
bosom ;  salvation  is  a  reality,  and  can  be  known 
now ;  Heaven  witli  its  gknies,  and  tite  everlasting 
Kingdom  of  onr  Lrad  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
are  jiroclaimed*  and  believed  in  ;  the  Lord's 
Coming  is  the  great  object  of  hope  ;  the  world 
is  under  the  judgment  of  tiie  Cross,  and  men  must 
be  saved  from  impending  doom ;  Hell  and  eternal 
punishment  are  reaUtiee  ;  the  world's  politic*, 
philoso^iy,  and  mere  lodal  tefbrm  advocated 
for  the  betterment  of  the  wraid  are  but  the  white* 
washing  of  a  house  built  on  sand*  or  the  at- 
tempted renovation  of  a  system  morally  corrupt ; 
their  mission  is  not  to  save  the  world  but  to 
save  people  oat  of  it,  and  while  passing  through  it 
the  Cbnstian  is  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly ;  his  business  is  to  get  nght  and  keep  right 
m  his  seal  with  God ;  it  is  his  duty  to  obey  the 
powers  that  be,  save  only  when  the  civil  govern- 
ment interferes  with  his  conscience  in  obedience 
to  God's  command.  The  Brethren  all  take  the 
plaoe  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  gather  to 
the  Lord's  namcu  They  look  for  His  Holy  Spirit 
to  guide  some  brother  to  break  the  breaa,  pray* 
or  minister*  in  subjection  to  the  liord  in  the  midst. 
Women  are  not  allowed  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 
Their  teacthers  minister  by  lecture  or  Bible-reading ; 
their  pastors  care  for  and  tend  the  flock,  whue 
their  evangelists  preach  the  gospel.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  Church  they  do  not 
Mtlieve  in  appointing  elders,  seeing  tnat  their 
meeting  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  body  of  true 
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Christians  resident  in  tiieir  own  locality,  and  some 
who  might  be  elders  are  in  the  chorcnes  around. 
If,  however,  in  their  meeting  there  be  men  poa- 
sessins  the  requisite  qoalifications,  these  are 
thuiloolly  owned  and  honoured,  though  not 
officially  appointed.  StatisticB  of  Brethren  can- 
not be  ascertained,  hut  they  fonu  *  {(pod  pro- 
portion of  the  Christian  oommumty  in  Bntain  and 
Ameiioa  and  on  the  Continent. 


ant  ol  tiMKMMnlvlainol 


tbt  fintttno  b  fotad  la  Dulir's  What  I  U^nt  frmtk  BtHp- 
Mn,  wblcta  WW  r«vi«bd  bj  Vb.  Xdir  la  his  Bm*  Trvattirji, 
■aahpBbmbedby  MorriBll,ljaadOB.MSteua.  t&eroUtiwiuKii 
a  t^KkKbLioKni^bioas  ImndMi  ol  boolu  and  patnphU-ta, 
■nd  iItci  bocb  rid«|  of  Uaelr  dtipoUv,  and  trbal  la  wrLtiea 
■nlnpt  UWDL  ]— 'Rir  tht  na*r>l  faEatonr  ol  the  Broth rtn : 
W.  B.  HeatbV.  A  Sttt^of  lA*  J'fjiFWWft  SntfAn*,  isoi ; 
i.S.TWnla&,  HM«ry  awl  rKUMntfctriiW/'lVMMitAAvM'-'^ 
isnj  A.  MDIer,  3ft«  fipt^nn  i  thair  Rim,  PraartU,  afid 
nmmMI,tLim.  FerthePlTmaatbQuKUan,:  J,  n.Ourbr, 
JTmsMH  4f  A<tl.  7>rvM«UH0*  pC  ABtHtonw  Arwt ;  Lo^ 
GoHilMa,  .AiBHM  Ar  ZiMriw  JZomCotm  8tr*K.  On  tba 
BllflMfaM  At  Chritt:  Wm.  Ttottflf.  IPMb  Dm 

/'/ymoulft  and  fi«U<wda,  IKBJi.  On  BvUKm]*:  0>  V.WkraU, 
TAjt  iVuenC  QumHom,  ISiS-B;  H.  Gnm%  HoiWm,  U§ 
RUa  and  D«V*Iapin»Ht ;  A  RmeUw  of  (Aj  Oilmi*  oiwd'^, 
leer:  J,  N.  D.,  Tkt  Stt^riwi  ^  drCri  ;  W.  R  Dorm  an, 
rh»  Clati  rtMntF-rii^Al  fun  JNorioHon  wttA  J.  Jt .  Ti., 
IBM.  On  tb)>  aiiil  the  Bighleoitnm  ol  Ood  :  J.  N.  □., 
£r«fhr«n  <^n,^  7"  -  iV  ilfrifjetri  ;  S.  P-  Tp*]pfllleJ,  Firy  l^ii'trt 
nftht  Jticr't  r  'li  l^  [./^  Cur  Lorf'f  Fwnnori^  f'ifc,  Ibi''*.  Ob 
UiBRaitiagLiti' i^tii'.'^U'i!!  :  J,  H.,  J  J^/^JA  TWipAoti);  .  .  .  J'A'c-t*- 
«i<E«(£iuir  i'rrur  .  .  .  nH  Kjntiiirtr  if/  the  HaifU{fiiU  S"i-n-tp, 
IhSS.  Uti  Orftist  »ud  Wi.nirial:  A'arratiM  /'jj.jU 
ot  Mlimtr^^i,  l«i4  •  E,  C-  L.  and  E.  Cr«.[n,  *VJi^'ii'fiJ  »/ 
.S'rfpii  I'll  Neil  ,  F,  W.  GfAat,  Ij<  H-CT  iiilhe  MtiiitTtal  Dieit'fii.  On 
KLikJiii.' :  C.  B.,  T'Vw  KriiiiH-i  QrwiHiiHi,  rA<"  Wijt'jrpRnii  (Vi-i;*; 
K.  H.  B.,  A  C\iri<->tr  Slntiiittit  of  thg  hetiiiin-j  .■'jj'ji. 
On  F.  E.  Raven,  nr  ilit-  [leKtiLU  DiviiliHi:  F.  E  R..  t'^if^ 
on  Btamal  Life,  eir.  ;  H.  A  HammDod,  iUen'il  '/.vim.'  r '  iru- 
ffM^wbow.  PflA'^iJ'i'^'i'''',  iJo  I  /''n-rfj).  ISdO-l.  ui]  Chi'  '  I  il 

Unjoii       Open  rn?;lir.-ii  with  l^rMlt:  F.  W.  GciiLt.  Il 

U  Me  Pn-'-U  J'-'.-il        <;f  "f-u   Brtlktm}  latiii,     "u  '  li« 

■iiiiD'!  Uri\i-ii  trriiililf  :  F.  E.  H,.  !i*.<itlir\'fit  aaii  {.■•riiii  .' 
Ui^iud.  ^uuet  aiul  Canada,  liaS-lOOa  ;  Wm.  KeUy,  F.  £.  ICt 
Heterodox  on  Eternal  Life  and  otMer  IHvin4  TVuUi ;  F.  W. 
Graat,  EetrtuHngi  qf  Truth ;  B.  A.  Thotoaa,  B^fittation  oj 
FcUu  DiMtirim,  being  Truth  for  Vu  Time  (No.  8>  On  tha 
Amerioaa  and  Englkh  troubloa :  J.  S.  OUpbaot,  JftenrapoK*. 
1S06  ;  J.  Tajlor.  J.  PUlatt,  And  othen,  lUaMngs  at 
Chiaago,  Dee.  190i  and  Jan.  1906  ;  LetUn  from  J,  Boyd 
on  Ameriean  Teaohi$tg.  IMS,  lOOO:  W.  T.  P.  Wolaton, 
Hear  the  Right;  7H»>  Lettere  by  H.  Vinai  on  the  Oianton 
Quution.  Oa  *N»ed«d  Truth'  and  Open  Brethren  Diepute: 
Briaf  Staiemtnt  nf  the  Doctrinu  nf  Boly  SMptun  (riewe 
of  toe  '  Needed  Truth '  p^rtyV  Fttr  attaoka  on  th*  Brethren 
geneiallj  (td  thcae  ther«  are  many,  but  the  following  are  the 
■tnmgeet) :  W.  Raid,  Plymaaih  Brtlhrtnitm  Unveited  and 
RtlfMed,  ISaO ;  The  PlfmotUh  Brethren,  their  Rim,  Progren, 
Praettee,  and  Do<iriiua,  a  lecture  br  Edward  Dennett,  1871. 
To  this,  Dennet  hlmselt  replied  later  when  he  baoame  a 
Brother,  in  his  The  Step  J  Aatw  lafan,  1878.  Bee  alao  J.  C  L. 
Canon,  TlMH0ntit»mth»Pli/movthBretkrtntVSm\  Thomas 
CroikeiT,  ^tmuMk  AMArmfm,  187g. 

John  M'CnLLOCH. 
BR£VIART.-See  LmnontB. 

BRIBERY.— See  Cokhuption. 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM.~See  Mabbiaqs. 

BRIDGE. — To  the  awe  with  which  primitive 
man  regarded  the  flowing  of  a  wide,  deep  river, 
effeotnally  barring  his  access  to  the  opposite  side, 
may  be  traced  ui  extennve  series  of  superstitious 
and  religious  practices  current  in  former  sugeB,  and 
still  observed  in  modified  forms  tonlay.  ^e  sub- 
ject may  be  approached  under  the  following  three 
postulates:  (i.)  To  all  early  races,  rivers  were 
part  of  a  Divine  scheme  for  delimiting  frontiers, 
for  apportioning  territories  to  the  different  races  of 
mankind,  and  for  obstructing  tiie  interference  of 
district  with  district.  Biven  accordingly  acquired 
a  semi-sacred  character,  and  each  stream  had  its 
tutelary  divinity.  The  torrent  that  foamed  across 
man's  path  was  the  vomit  of  a  local  demon,  (ii. )  To 
interfere  with  what  the  gods  had  laid  down  as  a 
natural  boundary,  to  bridge  the  stream  which  hfui 
been  intended  to  act  as  a  utnier  to  the  insatiable 
and  the  restiess  curiosity  of  man,  was  a  daring, 


nay,  a  sacrilegious  act.  In  the  event  of  a  bridge 
bemg  built,  therefore,  the  local  rivar-imrit  must 
be  appeased  by  some  compoisatang  ■aerinoe.  (iii) 
Onoe  this  sacrifice  has  been  made,  and  the  river- 
spirit  been  placated,  the  bridge  becomes  in  a  sense 
sacred.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  trace 
out  the  ramifications  of  these  three  fundamental 
ideas. 

L  Thb  pbuqtitb  ooNcspnoir  that  bach 

BTBKAH  HAD  ITS  BBSIDBHT  DIVIHITY  OB  BIVKB- 

8PIBIT.— It  is  bey<md  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
ifilVTRhiv)  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  first  notion. 
The  conception  that  each  stream  had  its  protecting 
divinity,  whose  majesty  must  not  be  trifled  witii, 
was  a  very  common  one  in  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology.  The  customary  emblematic  repre- 
sentation of  the  idea  in  Greek  ait  was  that  of  a 
figure  of  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  clothed  in 
Imie  garments,  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of 
reeds.  He  is  usually  depicted  reclining  upon  an 
um  firom  which  water  continually  flows,  and,  as  the 
river-god,  he  was  supposed  to  dwell  by  preference 
in  the  caverns  and  deepest  recesses  ox  the  river's 
bed.  His  care  of  the  river  extended  to  its  polla- 
tion,  and  Homer  (iZi(u2,  zzi.  136  ff.)  has  described 
the  nsentment  of  the  two  rivers  M  Troy,  tiie  Soa- 
mander  and  l^mois,  against  Achilles,  when  he  pre- 
sumptuously pro^ea  their  waters.  (For  further 
illustration  ot  the  hostility^  of  a  river-spirit  if  his 
majesty  be  insulted  and  his  qniet  disturbed,  see 
J.  Rhys,  Cdtic  Folklore,  iL  425-430  ;  W.  Gregor, 
Folklort  of  the  North-Eeut  of  Seottand,  pp.  66,  67 ; 
Traiu.  Atiatie  Stx.  Jtxpan  ior  Ainu  nver-mds 
and  goddesses;  J.  Aiwcroml^,  'Beliefa  and  Se- 
ligious  Ceremonies  of  the  Mordvins,'  in  ^XJ'viL  72 ; 
also  Annale*  Archiol.  torn.  ix.  pp.  107-106;  and 
for  the  idea  of  the  impiety  of  disturbing  natural 
boundaries,  cf.  Horace,  Carm.  L  3.  21 :  *  Keqoic- 
quam  deus  abscidit  Prndens  Oceano  diasoeiabili 
Tenas,  si  tamen  impiae  Non  tai^enda  ntes  tniiui< 
liunt  vada*). 

ii.  The  appbasinq  of  the  offbhded  bzvxr- 
spiBiT.— I.  Was  this  observed  hi  connexioii  with 
the  Pons  Sublicius?— The  necessity  of  some  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  to  the  river-god,  when  a  bridge  was 
built  across  the  stream,  defying  his  snpremaOT) 
seems  to  have  been  recognized  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  early  history  of  Some  shows  traces  ctf  it. 
Probably  not  more  than  three  bridges  were  erected 
over  the  Tiber  before  the  end  oi  the  Republic. 
Of  these  the  most  andeut  and  by  the  most 
famous  was  the  Pont  Subliciui.*  Erected  by 
Ancus  Martins  to  unite  Borne  to  his  new  forti- 
fication on  the  Janiculum,  it  was  probably  situated 
at  the  Forum  Boarinm,  not  far  from  the  broken 
arches  of  the  Ponta  de  Rofcto  (livy,  L  33 ;  Dionys. 
iiL  45,  ix.  68 ;  Plut.  Awno,  9).  Down  to  its  latest 
days,  the  entire  structure,  inclnding  every  holt 
and  fastening,  was  constructed  of  timber  [for  the 
reason  for  this  see  p.  8S5].  On  the  Ides  of  Uay 
(Ovid  says  the  day  before),  an  annual  procession  of 
Pontifioes,  Prstors,  and  Vestal  Virgins  marched 
to  tlus  Inidge.  On  the  way  tiiey  visited  the  so- 
called  24  Saeetta  Argwrum  (chapels),  and  from 
them  carried  away  a  corresponding  t  number  of 
Argei.  These  Argei  were  puppets  or  effigies  made 
of  bulrushes,  and  stufied  so  as  to  represent  bodies 
of  old  men  bound  hand  and  foot.  'The  naminica 
DiidLB,  the  priestess  of  Juppiter,  was  present, 
dressed,  not  m  her  customary  tffidal  ators,  but 
in  mourning  garb.   To  the  aooompanimeitt  cf  the 


_ung  mto  the  river  trom  tne  parapet  _      _   _  „ 
(Dionys.  i.  38 ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  v.  621  ff. ;  Plutarch, 
QutBSt.  Rom.  32  and  86).   Of  a  custom  so  peculiar, 

*  Prom  the  nMiea,  or  piles,  on  which  It  ms  boDt. 
t  DioD^us  glres  tO  m  the  number. 
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tb»  Bunan  aatiqwiaiif  soggarted  nriou  ax- 
planatioiu:— 

(a)  The  SaeMa  ware  rmorted  to  be  the  graveB 
of  liie  Gre^  who  oame  to  Italy  with  H^mlea, 
and  the  Arggi  were  his  followers.  Though  settled 
in  fair  Italy,  they  entertained  tender  memories  of 
sweet  Argoe ;  ana,  as  each  hero  died,  he  beqneaUied 
to  bis  friends  the  sacred  dnty  of  throwing  nis  body 
into  the  Tiber  that  it  might  be  transported  hy  the 
waves  to  the  far-off  shore  of  his  fataarland.  The 
rush-made  image  was  the  later  anbstitote  for  the 
dead  body  of  the  early  Oreek  (Ovid,  FeuH,  t.  666). 
The  ancient  etymology  of  Argn  from  'Apytioi  is 
supported  by  Mommseu  {Staatirtehi,  iiL  123). 

1$)  The  second  explanation  of  the  praotioe  was 
that  it  was  the  harmless  sarvival  of  an  earlier 
and  rader  epoch,  when  old  men,  above  the  age 
of  sixty,  bemg  considered  useless  for  militatr 
serrioe,  were  Mst  into  the  stream  and  drowned. 
Though  Orid  aeknowledges  that  this  traditional 
explanation  was  an  old  one,  he  nevertheless  in- 
dignantly repudiates  it  as  a  slander  on  the  human- 
ity of  his  anoeetors.  Snoh  praotioes,  however,  were 
not  unknown  in  the  andent  world.  That  those 
past  their  prime,  and  afflicted  with  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age,  should  tiras  be  pnt  to  death,  was 
not  considered  moompatible  with  filial  piety,  but 
rather  in  the  line  of  lundness,  and  even  of  pi^riotio 
duty  to  the  State  (Cmar,  da  BeU.  GaU.  vi  16 ; 
Tao.  &srm.  9  and  39 ;  of.  also  art  OLD  Aqb). 

In  Mar  dayi  than  atom  ft  ballaf  ttiat  th«  jmhu  tram  iMA 
tb«M  (dd  HMD  wan  fltmf  ma  a  mora  innooooas  itniotan  tbaa 
the  Pom  SnbUdna.  On  the  daj  o(  tbe  OomitiK,  «  number  of 
polling -booth!  were  erected  in  the  fonim,  or  wbererer  the 
vottag  wu  to  tftke  idaot.  Theee  boothe,  or  —pt^  were  entwed 
b7  ft  nftrtow  pftM>m  or  plenk  tanned  ymu  or  fomttovltu,  ftnd. 
when  tbe  voter  bad  reeeWed  hie  loMte,  or  Totlnff-tioket,  oat  ol 
me  (tf  the  lem  reeee  ctUlad  tiMUa  or  etMMct,  be  peeMd  ftlooff 
the  90M,  ftod  emerged  Irom  tbe  booth  hj  ft  oortMpoodlBr 
*  bridm '  on  tbe  other  ekle  (Oloera,  j»  i>iipn.  U. «,  praPbrneiOiS; 
JMV  fionup.  r^p.  SO).  reetui(p.SH,  •.v.'SengenftrU'JftrKnei 
(hfttj  tboog^i  the  Bged  man  ware  free  from  tbe  burden  of  ftottre 
■ernce  tot  the  Stftte,  they  Jealoaalr  retftlned  their  right  to  vote. 
Tbe  yoai^er  men  ftooratungly  wen  ftnuQ^ed,  ftnd,  tbelr 
•anion  went  op  the  pant  to  rmxad  their  Tote,  tbtj  rftieed  the 
aj,  wUoh  beoftme  prorarfaU,  tbftt  tbe  old  men  ritoold  be 
thrown  from  the  Mdge  ('eexagenarloe  da  ponte'l  Orid 
(fb««,T.  «M)  etfttae  tliftt  the  jroathfl  ftotoftllT  threw  the  Old  man 
man  ua  bridge  (eee  Olo.  vrv  Beaeto  Anmimo,  M.  100 ;  Tftiro, 
apud  I^etant  SnH,  L  tL  A.  Bnt  m  tbeee  Toang  poiUM  wen 
oooqiftrfttivelr  Iftta  Inatltattona,  ftnd  the  proverb  ia  ft  nrj  old 
<»e,  it  would  eeem  efter  ell  thu  the  bridge  raleirad  to  waa  not 
tbe  ^ftok  ot  tbe  OonMft  poIUng-boath,  bnt  the  mora  fktel 
FoDS  BabUotoa.  The  faot,  bowerer,  ranauii  that  pftrriolda  wna 
ftlw^  lo(Aed  on  with  honor  the  B«w>oa,  and  tt  la  bard  to 
see  bowthe  praotloa  ritoald  bava  paaaed  Into  ft  jraftilr  oeremoor. 

(e)  By  others  tite  rite  was  regarded  as  a  relic  of 
the  time  wbm  human  sacrifioes  were  general. 
Ovid  states  that  it  was  believed  by  some  that 
Herooles  was  the  first  to  throw  into  the  stream  ss 
sacrifioes  to  the  river-god,  not  living  dtisens,  but 
fiotitioiis  bundles  of  straw.  That  human  sacrifices 
were  not  infrequent  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ke- 
pubUo  is  shown  by  the  evidence  collected  by 
Merivale  {ffitt.  iiL  8S).  0.  Miiller  {Etnuker, 
ii.  SO)  believes  that  the  practice  was  introduced 
into  the  Boman  cultns  trom  Etmria.  It  con- 
tinued down  to  A.U.C.  667,  when  Cn.  Com. 
Lentulos  and  P.  Lioin.  CroBsns,  as  consols  for 
the  year,  made  a  law  which,  for  the  future,  pro- 
hibited any  such  human  sacrifioes.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  inherently  impossible  in  the 
notion  that  the  Fons  Sablicius  was  the  scene  of 
primitiTe  human  immolation.  J.  G.  Fraier  points 
out  {JPh  xiv.  ri88S]  p.  IfiO,  note)  thi^  in  early 
Bmne,  bridrai,  being  novelties,  w«re  viewed  witn 
suspidon.  They  were  an  insnlt  to  the  river-god, 
inasmuch  as  'uiey  robbed  him  of  his  food  by 
carding  dry-shod  over  his  head  the  people  who. 
in  the  course  of  nature,  would  have  been  drowned 
at  the  ford.'  Thus  arose  the  practice  of  yielding 
to  Father  Tiber  a  yearly  oMnpansation,  at  flrat  oi 
living  citizens  who  were  flung  into  the  river,  bat 
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later  of  sabstitates  in  the  torm  of  stuSbd  sffigiea 

of  old  men. 

On  the  other  band,  W.  Ward*  Foiilv  {Ronum  JMMi, 
p.  lUlL),  in  an  elaborate  aoalTria  of  the  andant  itta,  arrives 
at  tbe  oonolndoB  that  the  oeranonr  was  dramatio  ntbar  than 
aaorUldal,  and  had  primarilr  to  do  with  tba  annoal  pniUeatioB 
ol  tha  hod.  Be  dwdla  apoa  the  prisenoa  at  the  rite  o(  tbe 
FoQtifloaa,aad  eapedallr  of  tha  TeAala,  on  iriwm  Iw  tba  dotr 
of  throwing  tbe  poppeta  into  tba  Btream.  On  Mm  bdv  that  the 
food  and  nouilaomant  ol  tbe  State  depaDdad  em  an  sooorata 
patfomanoe  ot  tbeb  dntln.  H*  points  to  ths  pisnDOa  and 
&M  dreaa  of  tha  naailnte  Dlalia,  lAo  npaandMn  thb  ntb 
oolr  on  thoae  great  oooariow  ot  parillcalioa  that  maAaatho 
ooaohMlon  ot  one  leaaon,  and  the  bagbuliv  of  anew  ■aaaim 
wbkh  amab  bo  entered  on  with  mat  oftfo.  It  was  KMnattalng 
aUn  to  Adonl^worBbhi,  irtikdi  fii  Bgypt  waa  obsemd  In  Oh 
■una  method  bj  the  fmnardon  la  wasar  ot  a  pmataoaan> 
paidod  br  i»sU&«a  lUanhardt  (Ant.  VU^  SStnUtMt, 
p.S79>BMit>OBsaBaHlan  pnetiDa  faiwfalab  flgotas  ot  straw, 

aiMi»JI»l  liatothl^.are  leMoBftMa^«Btladtoa.Jafca 

or  ifnr,  tMiipy  and  thrown  K  «bUa  ttw  spaiutata  Uda  th«b 
tanaaad  awli  aadag^,  In  anntfaer  dlaMok  OB  tts  PUnodlV 
(June  ntfaV  an  old  nan  ii  carried  out  of  Itae  sm,  ai  a  qnBb« 
ttwt  eprlni;  baa  naa,  and  la  foUowad  bf  mmtm  tia^Jaa  aounr 
tnlHmfa,ksdiiiduig3jwbigeaturMof|naL'  UaaohanHtBSMaa- 
buUiU,  obM.  ill.  Lt,  v,^  glraa  nasj  UMtftaMe  tnnn  medfaml 
and  madam  tlnwi  ot  tba  pnottoa  ot  rimflar  rltw,  Bhowbig  that 
tha  pUoe  of  tiM  ptippet  is  aomatlaMS  takeb  bjr  ■  iheaX,  a  amall 
toM.orftiuaorbojdrtmad  nols  bdlage  or  laetaned  In  a  AaalL 
In  almoatvreijr  e»m  the  poppei  la  dnckcd  In  water  or  aiuiakled, 
tbDughwNDBi&MaltlabarnadoibBilod.  His  Savaiiu  Vaw<- 
•a^wMSBtOgT'iAIataWBScinM;  roimd  &»  llaldi  at  Wbl^ 
pnWssod  ttMo  thnmttcns  nUbMtaito  atenam.  Siaca 
laitlll  sxlkMala«palHilte  i.s.  ]ttriiiiblddbig  ma  dncUiw 
ot  panona  at  Brftut  at  the  BMtar  or  WbllmntUe  ftattvala. 
Warde  Foirier  foQowa  Hamdwrdt  In  nsdotrinlic  that  aO  this 
la  a  aTmbol  ot  tba  departnra  of  wtaitor,  and  tha  arrival  of  tho 
tralttiil  aaaaon.  In  eupport  ot  thla  theory  he  polnta  oat  that, 
lAllo  Uw  vlA  Boman  practioo  waa  to  throw  In  '  old  men,'  it  Ii 
a  eoiloaa  oolnddoBoa  that  ttka  naaw  ot  tbe  pnivet  thrown  In  at 
WhitnmtldaatHallela'derAlta.'  Hh  Gentian  puppet,  again, 
la  vktU,  and  tho  Bontaa  aOgy  bne  a  name  'Amnwi,  which  la 
prohablv  darlvad from  a  roota*a(oean  In  argtafaaij,  """g 
Hie  wklU  onao  (*tbe  old  oaea).  TUa  andaoatton,  however, 
tbongb  tt  exphuni  aome  tUnga  vat;  tptfy,  and  flta  In  with 
•one  othorwlsa  obaoore  details,  taUe  to  give  any  aatUaotoiy 
leaaon  wfaj  •  trUga  aev  a  rfaar  abould  be  the  eoene  of  tha 
pnrlfloatlon  ot  the  land,  or  why  fat  aaoh  oaae  there  abonld  bo 
Molar,  and  tho  eaiting  ot  a  pi^ipat  Into  a  atrMm.  We  oomo 
bftc^  therefora,  to  the  view,  aopported  by  a  multitade  of  oor- 
roboratlva  facta,  that  tbe  oaatliv  into  the  atream  in  early  tinua 
ot  a  live  victim,  and  tha  mbaamtion  In  later  agaa  of  efB(riee, 
wendaetoabeUatlntbanaoeari^of  plaoating  Uie rivor-afdrit, 
wbooe  majesty  waa  offended  by  a  Kruciate  niaaiiing  hla  wfttoia, 
tba  vary  objoot  ot  iriiiab  wai  to  rob  bim  of  hla  toll  In  human 
vtctlna. 

2.  TUs  root-ide*  of  tbe  necesaity  of  a  lacrifioe 
traced  to  modem  timet. — The  wide-spread  nature  of 
this  custom  will  be  recognized  from  the  following 
instauoes.  Herodotus  <iL  90}  states  that  the  priests 
of  the  Nile-god  claimed  the  right  to  bniy  wiUi 
high  honours  all  bodies  drowDed  in  the  river, '  as 
bomg  smnething  uotb  than  human**  The  god 
had  olaimed  lAem,  and  they  were  Ids  moperty. 
Maspero  (Davm  of  CwUiMcuion^  p.  88)  describes 
the  sacrifioes  to  tite  river  at  SOsileh  on  Uie  rising 
of  the  Nilcu  See  also  Lane  (Jfod.  S^yjttiam,  ch. 
xxvi.)  far  the  'arooisA  (bride) — ^the  virg^  thrown 
into  the  river  as  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  ploitifnl 
inundation.  Pioart  {Cwwn.  emd  Batig.  OuH.  <^ 
the  World,  17S3.  iii.  87)  refers  to  the  ^wstioe 
of  the  savages  on  the  Misnsripid  of  sacrificing 
prisoners  to  the  genii  who  preside  over  the  waters. 
Compare  also  Om  yearly  sacrifice  of  a  girl  to  the 
spirit  of  Niagara.  When  a  man  is  drowning  in  a 
nver,  it  is  a  common  saying  in  Oermany  that '  the 
spirit  of  the  stream  is  setting  his  yearly  victim' 
(Grimm,  Deutsche  MythoL  p.  409).  There  is  a 
legend  t^iat  tha  andrit  of  the  nver  Kibble,  in  York- 

•  In  Oleela.  aalsto  so  tba  ISUi  oank,  soootdlng  to  Ooagnbl 
(8armatia4  Sunpmu  daaer^tio,  tot  iWi  on  lUndilTtrf  eaOh 
year,  being  tha  annlvaimry  of  tbe  dualiuutlon  ot  tho  pagan 
Idola  by  iflaosralaw  L  (BOHWHi  'poari  In  vOUs  al  oppldia  os 
mora  reoepto  Mamlaonim  qooddam  ad  ahntUtadlnom  mnBarla 
oonfldnot,  oniMoono  tnrmatlm  agreari  OMndsm  osnllonam 
IngemlnanlM  iliiiiifcnuiiii  llhal  depontolnnumen jtaaetoltaat.' 
Tua  wooM  aaeuL  howovor,  to  bo  merely  a  aart  <n  Ony  nwkas 
celebration  ot  the  daatniottoo  ot  pagMilwa.  Ia  tbfa  general 
oonnezkm  U  abould  be  noted  that  Gmppa  (AMMto  Jtrtb- 
oloffla  iMd  RdlglimtguMM*,  p.  m)  bolda  ttiat  audi  oen- 
monlea  aa  those  asKMtttad  with  IBO  wan  ori^naDr  rain- 
(diarma. 
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shira  (known  as  P^co'  Nell),  demanded  a  Tiotim 
every  seven  years  ( W.  Henderson,  Fotkhn  of  the 
Northern  Counties,  p.  t266) ;  and  the  American 
Indians  have  a  tradition  that  the  Falls  of  Niafiiura 
most  have  two  humaoi  viotinu  annually.  The 
notion,  however,  ia  very  prominent^  broaght  oat 
in  tiie  following  connexions : — 

(a)  Saer^cet  memory  at  (As  fimndation 
hnagea. — legend  is  onrrent  aiboat  Londm  Bridge 
that,  in  order  to  render  the  stmotnre  seonre,  the 
stones  were  beeprinkled  with  the  blood  of  little 
children.  When  the  lRt)ken  dam  of  the  Nogat 
was  repaired  in  A.D.  1463,  the  peasants  were  ad- 
vised to  throw  in  a  living  man.  They  seized  a 
beggar,  made  him  drank,  and  bailed  urn  (Tylor, 
JVtmtfMw  CWTurs',  L  104).  In  1843,  on  the  erection 
of  a  new  bridge  at  Halle,  it  was  widely  believed 
that  the  stractnre  oogfat  to  have  had  a  child  bailt 
into  it  (Grimm,  <m.  eit.  p.  966).  The  bailder  of 
the  'Loh- Family  Bridge'  atShajiBhai  experienced 
■Moe  diflSoolty  in  laying  Uie  foundation.  He 
vowed  to  Heaven  8000  oUldren  if  Uie  rlver-Mtit 
woald  allow  ib»  stones  to  be  laid  projperly.  The 
divinity  (she  was  a  goddess  on  this  oocasion) 
replied  that  she  woold  not  reqaire  their  lives, 
bat  that  the  namber  named  woold  be  attacked 
hj  smallpox.  The  epidemic  actaallr  broke  oat, 
and  half  the  namber  died.  It  is  a  Chinese  belief 
that  a  bridge  baitt  withoat  attention  to  these 
religioos  obeervancee  will  bring  aboat  a  visitation 
of  smallpox.  In  Tibet,  when  smallpox  is  raging, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  as  yet  antoaohwl 
by  the  disease  try  to  stay  itm  progress  by  placing 
thorns  on  the  bridges  to  temfr  away  the  evU 

Sirite  who  bring  the  plague.  Those  who  die  of 
e  disease  are  thrown  into  the  rivers  (Annie  W. 
Marston,  The  Great  Ctoeed  Land  [Tibet],  p.  41). 
At  Hang-Chow,  a  tea-merchant  cast  himself  into 
the  river  Tsien-tang  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit 
of  the  dykes  which  were  constantly  being  washed 
away  (Moncnre  D.  Conway,  Demonology  and 
Deml-lore,  1879,  i  204).  In  1872  there  was  a 
scare  at  Calcutta  when  the  Hooghly  Bridge  was 
built.  The  Hindus  im^^ed  that  the  spirit  of 
Hm  river  would  couBent  to  have  its  majesty  in- 
vaded only  on  condition  that  eadi  pier  of  the 
structure  was  founded  on  a  layer  ot  children's 
heads  (A.  B.  Gomme,  TnuUtional  Oamet  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  L  846  ff. ;  G.  L. 
Gomme,  Folklore  Relict  of  Early  Village  Life, 
p.  28).  In  1890  the  PaU  Mall  OoMette  reported 
that  heads  of  unwary  teavellers  in  China  were 
bdng  out  off,  and  £10  was  being  pud  for  each 
beaa  1^  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  order 
tiiat  they  might  be  built  into  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  of  a  number  of  new  bridges  that  were 
in  course  of  erection.  It  was  stated  that  such  was 
the  terror  of  the  coolies  tiiat  for  no  money  oonld 
they  be  induced  to  carry  fares  to  the  suburlm  at 
night.  (For  a  similar  noiy  see  Nature,  April  30, 
1896,  under  title  ■  Megalithic  Folklore,'  hy  8.  K 
Peal,  Sibaac^,  Assaiu,  March  27.)  Among  the 
popular  traditions  of  Albania,  there  is  one  to  the 
ettect  that  human  beings  were  formerly  buried 
under  the  foundations  of  important  bridges. 
Throogbout  the  Greek  East  there  is  a  current 
belief  that  every  building  has  a  resident  spirit, 
and  every  stream  a  resident  genie,  which  soes  by 
the  name  of  the  <rrmxtiw.  It  is  believed  that  the 
man  whose  shadow  falls  on  the  first-laid  stone  of 
a  honae  will  die  within  the  year,  and  his  shadow, 
remaining  in  the  building,  becomes  its  arotxttof; 
hence  the  practice  of  saoritioing  fowls  and  sheep 
at  the  b^^ning  of  any  importcmt  ocmstruction  to 
avert  daoser  mm  the  workmen.  *But  some- 
times,  inscead  of  killing  oa  animal,  the  builder 
entaoea  a  man  to  the  fonndatvm-stmie,  aetnetly 
meamrea  hia  \ndy,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  hia  ahadow, 


and  buries  the  measure  under  the  fooadation -atone ; 
or  he  lays  the  foundation-stone  apon  the  man's 
shadow.  It  ia  believed  that  the  man  will  die 
within  the  year*  (B.  Schmidt,  Dot  VoiksUbm  der 
Neuariechen,  p.  196  f.>  qaoted  by  J.  G.  Frazer, 
GOden  Bough*,  I  361).  Until  a  sacrifice  has  been 
offered  to  this  spirit,  no  bridge  will  be  allowed  to 
itand  aecnre.  A  bridge  ao  secured  is  termed 
*atoiohd0n-built*  (yrotxnoStfukuifupa),  and  legraidB 
regarding  such  bridges  are  everywhere  met  with. 
Some  of  the  Greek  folk-songs  are  famous,  e.g.  The 
Bridge  of  Adana  in  Kappadoda :  '  All  day  long 
they  built  the  piers :  night  they  fell  in  ruins? 
The  builders  are  at  their  wits*  mo.  They  know 
that  the  bridge  will  never  atand  until  a  living 
spirit  is  given  to  it  in  aacriAea.  But  who  & 
willing  to  DO  thus  offered  t  The  oijefineer  entioea 
his  wue  to  the  edge  of  the  excavation  for  one  of 
the  pieta.  He  drops  his  ring  into  it,  and  induoea 
Mb  wife  to  fetch  It  up : 

*  Tben  down  gotm  du,  sad  down  gois  tfu,  sHim  tartg^two 

dwoandsua, 

And  bbU  upon  bar  ■>  iba  gOM  of  atOMS  a  thotuud  ttttma. 
And  throw  thay  down  upon  bar,  too,  vt  mrih  %  Qtmmvi 

sptuWala' 

Aaahe  dies,  she  calls  ont: 

*  How  ttMQ  my  words,  TUantti  min«,  let  not  tbo  world 

rajotoo  tlioe, 

Ifarat  only  risCoi  oooo  won  m,  we  were  three  elaten  oaJj ; 
Tlw  one  did  build  the  Duabo'B  bridge,  tbe  aeoood  the 

And  1, 1  too,  the  mtudared  one,  the  bridge  btdld  ot  AOmbm,' 
goHT  IL^  Qwraott  sod  J.  a  Btowt^Hoinle,  Or«*  Att  PD«fv, 

The  same  l(U[end  is  current  in  Italy  as  regards  the 
Bridge  of  Arta,  which  oollamed  till  the  master- 
builder  walled  in  his  wife.  With  her  dying  curae, 
however,  she  prophesied  that  the  bridge  would 
always  tremble  (io.  p.  81).  The  same  story  is  told 
of  the  'Lady'a  Bridge 'in  Peloponnesus  {to.  p.  70) 
and  tiie  'Trembling  Brid^'  near  Canea  in  Crete. 
So  engrained  is  the  oelief  m  the  necessity  of  such 
aacribeea,  that  it  Is  alleged  that  in  Zacynthns  the 
inhabitants  would  still  kill  a  human  victim  if  they 
were  not  deterred  hy  fear  of  the  law's  vengeance 
(B.  Schmidt,  op,  eU.  p.  197  ff.).  The  idea  that 
underlie  the  old  Boman  anbetitution  of  mdi-mea 
for  human  victima  is  stiU  observable  ooeasionally 
in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  to  this  day 
sacrifices  of  a  less  dreadful  character  than  that  « 
human  beings  continue  to  be  offered  to  the  water- 
spirita  of  Austria  and  Germany  (Th.  Vemaleken, 
Mythen  u.  Brduehe  dee  VoUxt  m  Oeaterreieh,  1859, 
p.  168 ;  A.  D.  Wattka,  Deutteher  VolkeaberglaM, 
1900,  8  429). 

(ft)  The  ' bridge-eaerijtix'  a  part  of  the  wide- 
«preaef  h^ief  in  the  neeeaeity  of  a  'fotmdation- 
taer^e  'for  all  ttrueturet. — ^Tbis  placating  of  the 
river-Bpint  is  thus  in  strict  harmony  with  the 
almost  universal  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice 
as  a  rite  preliminaiy  to  tb»  erectimi  of  all  baQd- 
ings.  Thus  the  Plots  are  said  to  have  bathed  their 
pre-historio  foundation-stonee  with  human  blood  to 
propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  soil  (Forbes  Leslie, 
Early  Raee*  of  Scotland,  i.  149).  Mackinnon(CH/- 
ture  Mt  Early  Scotland,  p.  63)  asserts  that '  even 
after  the  humanizing  doctrines  of  Jesus  had  become 
the  popular  creed,  the  power  of  this  grim  rite 
occasionally  asserted  itself  in  the  practice  of  slay- 
ing or  burying  a  victim,  before  or  during  the 
erection  of  a  building,  in  the  belief  that  only  tfaua 
could  it  be  made  secure '  (see  also  Gaidos,  Mdueine, 
iv.  16).  A  Thuringian  legend  ia  extant  that,  to 
make  the  castle  of  Liebeoistun  secure  and  im- 
preenable,  a  child  was  bought  from  its  motiier  for 
hard  cash,  and  walled  into  the  foundations.  The 
wall  of  Copentuu;en  sank  during  ita  erection  as 
Aut  as  it  was  ooilt.  The  vrorkmea  took  an 
innooent  little  girl,  set  har  on  a  diair  at  a  taUa 
with  toys  and  eatables,  and  then  twdve  master- 
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mMons  oloaed  a  raolt  orer  her.  The  wall  fcherft- 
apon  was  c»m^leted  and  stood  firm  (Tylor,  JPrimi- 
ttw  Culture*,  i.  104f.).  There  is  a  Servian  Iwend 
that  three  iNFothers  ooinbined  to  btiUd  the  fomeaa 
of  Scntari,  bat  were  baffled  hy  the  demcmi,  who 
raced  by  night  what  it  had  taken  SOO  maaou 
to  erect  day.  At  last  the  fiends  were  appeased 
by  the  inunolation  of  the  wife  oi  the  youngest  of 
the  three,  who  happened  to  be  the  first  to  oome 
with  food  for  the  workmen  {ib.).  When  Vortigem 
was  erecting  a  strong  fort  in  Snowdon,  what  the 
WOTlanen  boilt  in  tme  d»  waa  alw»B  swallowed 
up  in  earth  tiie  next  night.  The  king  conmlted 
Blerlin,  who  adrised  thu  the  stones  and  mortar 
should  be  crinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  ohUd  bom 
of  a  mother  without  a  father  (Mennius,  Mon.  Eitt. 
Brit.  p.  67  ;  also  Selden's  note  to  Drayton's  Poly- 
elbion,  p.  158).  In  Adanman's  o/St.  CoUtmBa 
(Beere's  tr.  1867,  p.  SOS)  there  is  the  following 
naire  yet  significant  statemmt : 

•  Ooltunkilla  Mid  than  to  hli  people.  It  would  btwall  for  u 
that  our  roota  •hoold  pw  Into  tbe  earth  hen."  And  he  nld 
to  them,  "  It  !■  pemittcd  to  70a  that  eome  of  jm  go  under 
tbt  earth  Ol  thli  iiUnd  to  otwaecnta  It"  Odbrma  aroae 
qukUj,  and  then  apake.  "  If  joa  aoomt  mt,"  ho  Mid,  "  I  am 
read;  for  that."  "^O  Odhrui,^  aaU  G^nmkille,  "70a  ebaU 
receive  the  reward  of  this  :  no  reqaeet  sbkO  bejmnted  to  any 
one  at  my  tomb  unlew  be  flrat  aak  of  thee."  Odnraa  then  went 
to  beaveii.   He  (CXdomkille)  then  founded  the  dituch  of  By.' 

Thus  the  spirits  of  the  soil  of  lona  were  pro- 
pitiated, whereas  till  then  they  had  overthrown  by 
nuht  what  had  been  erected  by  day  (see  Soott  s 
Mtnstrehj/  of  the  Scott.  Border,  note  to  the  '  Court 
of  Keeldar '  and  '  Glenfinlas ' ;  Innes,  Eedea.  Sitt. ; 
Pennant,  Voyage  to  Scotland,  L  286  If.  ;  Joyce, 
Social  History  qf  Ancient  Ireland,  i  284 fi".). 

Human  skeletonB  have  been  found  under  founda- 
tions of  the  round  towers  in  Ireland  {FLJ  L  23). 
A  Highland  tradition  relates  that,  when  the  work- 
n»;n  had  assembled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Tigh- 
an-Torr,  in  Western  Koes-shire,  they  caught  uie 
first  person  who  chanced  to  pass,  and  buned  him 
under  the  foundation-stone.  At  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  of  Hedoaatle,  a  red-haired  girl  was 
buried  alive  under  the  stone  (Haddon,  rA«  Study 
of  Man,  1898,  p.  864 ;  see  also  MacBain,  Celtic 
Mythology  and  }teligion,iip.  46,  46 ;  Stokes,  Bevue 
Celtigue,  ii.  200,  201  ;  Windisch,  Iriah  Grammar, 
p.  139).  Fitzstephen,  in  his  aooount  of  London 
m  the  12th  cent.,  mentions  that,  when  the  Tower 
waa  built,  the  mortar  was  tempered  with  tiie 
blood  of  beasta  (A.  B.  Gomme,  TradU.  Oamet, 
p.  346f.).  Formerly  in  Siam,  when  a  new  city 
gate  waa  bein^  erected,  it  was  customary  for  a 
number  of  officers  to  lie  in  wait  and  seize  the 
firat  four  or  eight  persons  who  happened  to  pass 
by.  These  were  then  buried  auve  under  the 
nte-posta  to  serve  as  guardian  -  angels.  The 
Zkylon  Obaerver  of  Jan.  £r7th,  1887,  had  a  para- 
graph in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  schools  in 
Colombo  were  empty,  many  children  were  missing, 
and  parents  were  airaid  to  let  their  oQspring 
venture  out  of  doors,  because  the  report  had  got 
abroad  that  360  boys  under  the  age  of  12  were 
required  as  eacrificee  to  propitiate  the  deitv  who 
was  responrible  for  the  crack  in  the  great  Maliga- 
kanda  reservoir  (FLJ  v.  260).  For  further  illustra- 
tions of  this  '  foundation-sacrifice '  idea  see  Gerard, 
The  Land  beyond  the  Forest  (Transylvania),  ii.  17  ; 
H.  Clay  Trumbull,  The  Threshold  Covenant,  p.  47  ; 
Maoalister  in  PEFSt,  1904,  p.  16,  where  a  plate 
shows  a  skeleton  of  a  woman  discovered  at  Gezer 
as  a  foundation-sacrifice  in  a  pre-Israelitio  Pales- 
tine town ;  Bodd,  Customs  and  Lore  of  Modem 
Greees,  p.  168 ;  FLB,  vol.  iii.  pp.  282-283,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  124,  186 ;  FLJ,  vol  L  pp.  2S~24,  92 ;  Bowring, 
Servian  Popuiar  Poetry,  p.  64 ;  Graam,  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  pp.  972,  1096 ;  St.  John,  Far  East, 
L  46.  See  also  art.  Foundation. 

(e)  TAs  priimUws  heathen  *  rHW-spinf  *  heeomet 


the  '  denil  *  of  Christian  times. — In  the  Christian 
centuries  the  heathen  idea  of  a  water-spirit,  or 
genius  of  the  river,  gave  plaoe  to  the  oonoeption 
uiat  the  devil  assumes  guardianship  over  all 
streams.  And  ^t  there  was  a  wide-spread  belief 
thatthejurisdietitmof  thedevil  extended  no  further 
than  the  middle  of  a  running  stream  (of.  Bt 
Tarn  0'  Shanter^  He  has  accordingly  a 
antipaUiy  to  bridges,  as  was  the  case  witli  his 
ancient  prototype.  Numerous,  therefore,  are  the 
legends  to  be  found  over  all  Europe  attached  to 
so-called  '  Devils*  Brieves,'  narrating  how  the  £i41 
One  would  not  allow  we  bridge  to  he  erected  untO 
he  had  received  payment  of  an  offering  like  that  of 
Iphigenia.  In  Hertegovina  tbe  Muslims  r^ard 
the  office  of  a  civil  engineer  with  pious  horror,  and 
curse  a  new  bridge  when  they  pass  it.  It  is  to 
Uiem  tbe  symbol  of  the  devila  presence,  and  tiie 
token  of  an  unholy  oompaet  between  the  Evil  One 
and  the  architeot  (A.  J.  Evans,  Through  Bosnia 
and  Benegovina,  p.  814).  like  his  predooessor  the 
river-spirit,  the  devil,  however,  was  sometimes 
cheated  of  his  due.  Many  of  the  more  aneient 
bridges  of  Germany  and  Switserland  have  legends 
attached  to  them  narrating  how  the  hard  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  great  enemy  (whose  tale 
of  victims  by  drowning  was  out  short  by  the 
erection  of  a  bridge)  were  successfully  evaded. 

The  Hontefon  bridge  In  the  Tjrol  and  the  brtdfe  at  Battr 
bon  are  UlostratlODi.  In  tbe  cmae  of  tbe  Ifttter,  the  aniUtoc* 
waa  kpprenOoed  to  a  maater  wbo  was  building  the  OathedraL 
He  bud  a  wagw  that  he  would  bridge  tbe  Dnnobe  bafor*  Us 
superior  laid  tbe  oope-etone  of  tbe  ohurob.  After  mau  tailnres, 
the  aiqwentloe  entered  into  a  compact  wHh  tbe  devil,  who 
appe^«d  to  hitn  in  the  garb  of  a  friar.  The  devil  undertook  to 
build  flflean  arohea  of  tbe  brid^,  on  ihe  underatandlng  that  he 
would  g«t  tba  flrrt  three  Unng  creaCorea  that  crowed  tbe 
bridge.  Tba  watt  waa  completed  in  tiaia.  Tbe  wiljappren. 
tloe  aent  acfOM  the  bridge  a  dog,  a  cock,  and  a  ben.  no  devil 
In  wrath  tore  the  anhnala  to  pleoaa  and  dtaappaared.  A  pro- 
oaaelon  of  boljr  monks  pawed  over  the  bridge  and  rendered  It 
safe,  and  In  proof  of  tbe  roali^  of  tbe  itory  tbe  Bgum  ol  tba 
three  aabnala  an  atiU  triumimantly  abown,  oarved  vpaa  the 
bridge  (MoDOure  D.  Conway,  op.  sit.  voL  L  p.  SM ;  Tjrior, 
M>.  eft.  L  loe ;  for  other  Inatanoaa  In  OermaiVt  aea  OrOnm, 
ait.  p.  03).  Ooetbe  (Awt,  U.  4,  Harwanfs  tr.)  rnakss 

"^^"^^KwanSeror  on  faith's  onitidMS  bobblas  on 

Towarda  tbe  DavlTa  Bridge  and  DavU'a  Stons.' 
A  French  tegend  of  anottier '  PiMit  da  diable '  daacribaa  how  an 
apple  WM  thrown  along  a  nswir-flnidted  brtdts*  and  a  cat 
allowed  togo In ohase oTlt.  Ihe devawM again hhib  dteatad. 
Principal  Bhyi  baa  kindly  favoured  the  writer  with  a  almllar 
legend  from  Waloa  'lb*  devil  bergtina  with  an  old  woohui 
WHO  wanta  the  bridge  baOt,  to  h»Te  m  his  pay  tbe  Brat  oreature 
that  onsNS  tbe  bridge,  and  axpectatboa  to  get  the  ok)  woman 
bcfsaU.  But  ihe  takes  her  dog  with  her,  and  tfarowa  a  pleoe  of 
bread  before  her.  Tba  dog  roabea  after  it  over  the  bridge,  and 
tbe  dsvU  doea  not  worn  la  tba  end.'  Of.  Longfellow  (,The 
OoUm  XiVaad,  Canto  v.]^  who  dMOribas  ttts  DsvlTs  Bridt*  at 
PUatoK  near  Luoame : 

•  And  tba  DsvO  pRwdaad  to  let  It  stand. 
Under  oompaoi  and  oendlUon 
That  tba  fliat  ttrtag  tUng  wfakb  croaaed 
Bboold  be  aumodarad  Into  bis  band. 
And  be  beyond  redemption  loat 
At  leiwth  the  bridge  being  all  completadi 
The  Abbot,  atandlng  at  iU  head. 
Threw  aorooa  it  a  loaf  of  bread, 
Wblob  a  hungiy  dog  aptang  after, 
And  tbe  rodu  re-eohoed  with  peala  of  lanrhter 
Tt>  aea  tbe  DevU  tbos  detaatad  1 ' 
It  la  the  aanw  idoa  wMoh  appaara  in  the  practice  of  bolMlngasvfV 
ooOlaB  into  walla  la  Oemiany ;  In  tbe  walling  of  a  lami  ustead 
of  a  child  nnder  an  altar  in  Deunaric  to  enaure  the  ataUUIgr  tS 
the  chnrch ;  In  tbe  kfiUng  of  12  aA««p,  and  placing  Uielr  heada 
under  the  foandattoDS  of  the  ^llan  of  a  new  bifdga  over  tbe 
Aroea  in  Albania  U.  a  von  Ha!K  >iaan««iH^  5ti«SaiH 
161) ;  In  the  aaoruloa  of  a  ehidoen  in  place  of  a  glri  ea  a  foonaa- 
tion-aacriflce  In  Borneo  (Haddon,  <w.  ett.  p.  SM).  For  futber 
lUurtntlona  aee  Gamett,  Womsn  or  Turtay,  IL      ;  Alsxandri, 
BotiodM  d«  ia  iii>wmanj«,  IM,  tnoar  *  Tbe  Honaatenr  of  Aigia* ; 
Tylor,  op.  «it.  i  loe  f .,  vrttb  reference*  to  tbe  custom  in  Qalam  In 
Africa,  In  Potynoaia,  In  South  Aaia,  hi  Japan,  and  la  Tanaaaarim. 

It  is  clear  from  these  myths  that  the  idea  of 
r^arding  the  devil  as  the  actual  architect  of  the 
bridge  is  a  later  development.  The  early  concep- 
tion that  tbe  devil  merely  allowed  the  erection 
of  tbe  structure  on  payment  of  a  solatium  passed 
into  the  idea  that  the  devil  himself  was  tiie  niQder» 
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and  rauat  h&re  his  payment  acoordingl^.  A  still 
more  developed  form  of  the  notion  of  oiaboUcal  or 
infernal  power  htan^  inroked  in  tine  rearing  of  a 
Ividge  is  Been  in  Ftoueart  (CAnm.  L  891),  who  tells 
hoW(  in  A.D.  1381,  when  the  Dake  of  Anion  was 
besieging  a  stionff  castle  on  the  coast  of  Naples, 
a  necromancer  (aoabtlees  with  the  help  of  the 
devil)  bnilt  a  bridge  which  carried  ten  soldiers 
abreast,  nntU  one  that  passed  over  the  bridge 
'  made  the  signe  ot  tb«  oiowe  <ai  l^nu  thm  aJl 
went  to  nought,  and  they  that  were  on  the  bridge 
fell  into  the  sea.'  A  oompanion  tale  is  told  of  the 
rearing  and  Uie  deebmotion  of  the  *  Kelpie's 
Bridge,'  or  Drochaid-na-Vonha,  at  the  month  of 
the  Dornoch  Firth  (see  Miss  DempBter's  '  Folklore 
of  Sutherland^iire'  in  FLJ  vL  172  [1888]),  where 
the  exclamation  of  an  admiring  oountryman,  <  God 
bless  the  workmen  and  the  work,'  oanaed  the 
infernal  labonma  to  vanish,  and  the  magnifiooit 
golden  bridge  to  sink  into  the  waves. 

(<i)  Survival  of  the  idea  of  tacrifioe  to  the 
tpint  in  modem  children's  game$. — One  of  the 
most  anrions  sorvivals  of  the  anoient  onatom  is 
seen  in  many  modem  children's  games.  The 
singing  game  Known  as  *  Loudon  Bridge'  has  many 
ranants  in  the  diflsrent  looalitieB  where  it  u 
played,  bat  fniidaniental^  the  tiume  is  IJte  Bame : 

'  London  Brtdfn  to  brokan  down, 
Londoo  Bridgv  U  bnAMi  down, 
Iioodon  Brtdg*  to  brokaa  down, 

Mrs.  Gomme,  in  her  TradHiotuU  Oamu  of  Sng- 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  has  analyzed  this 
rhyme  very  thoronghly.  She  shows  that  the  song 
describes  tne  difficu^  enoonntered  in  building  the 
bridge  1^  ordinarjf  means,  and  tliat  it  asks  many 
questions  liow  the  stractnre  is  to  be  reared.  Atlart 
tne  children  seixe  a  '  poor  prisoner,'  to  whom  th^ 
say,  '  Off  to  prison  yon  must  go.'  The  prisoner  in 
the  game  is  actnally  'caught,*  and  'releBSed'  on 
payment  of  a  forfeit.  The  game  is  thus  a  curious 
survival  of  the  old-world  notion  that  a  bridge 
oonld  stand  seoure  only  by  the  death  of  a 
'prisoner,'  or,  if  need  be,  of  his  substitute.  It  is 
thus  allied  to  the  orocjceibr  folksmgs  of  the  Greek 
Orient.  Prof.  lAon  Pineau  has  suggested  in  r^aid 
to  another  children's  game,  a  very  popular  Ftaioh 
*  romkf*  which  commences : 

*  8ur  le  poat  d«  Nuttas, 

that  this  mme  relates  to  '  a  ritoal  dance  on  the 
oooasnon  m  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  divinities  of 
the  water'  (quoted  in  Haddon,  op.  dt.  p.  356). 

(e)  Tratufermce  of  the  dread  ataodationt  of 
brui^ea  to  the  *  Bridge  of  Judament' m  the  under 
wond  t^tfiriti.—^  finmly  lodged  in  men's  mioda 
was  tbe  emvietiott  that  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
implied  some  kind  of  preliminary  transaction  with 
supernatural  powers  way  of  satisQring  their  ani- 
moei^,  that,  m  view  of  tiie  life  beyond  the  grave, 
sindlar  conceptions  were  held  r^a^rding  tiio  river 
of  death.  In  the  lower  world  of  shades  will  there 
not  be  a  bridge  to  be  crossed,  a  bridge  spanning 
the  dark  stream  of  death,  nay,  it  may  be,  the 
very  mouth  of  hell  itself!  Tne  idea  became  a 
fixed  belief  in  nations  far  sundered  geographically. 
The  river-spirit,  who  in  the  upper  world  demanded 
an  adequate  satisfaction  in  the  event  of  his  stream 
being  crossed  a  bridge,  was  represented  in  the 
lower  re^ons  sometimesjby  the  devu,  som^mes  hy 
stem  guardiaa-angels.  The  primitive  ocmceptiim  of 
human  sacrifices  as  an  ofibring  to  the  river-god  de- 
veloped in  later  ages  into  the  oelief  that  the  devil 
received  as  his  prize  all  who  could  not  successfully 
pass  the  ordeal  of  orossingthe narrow  bridge. 

Sale  {Koran*,  1825,  Prel.  l>isc.  S  iv.  p.  121 )  describee 
how  integral  a  part  of  Mnhammadan  theoloCT  tiiis 
is.   The  Muslims  hold  that  those  who  are  to  oe  ad- 


mitted into  Paradise  will  take  the  right  hand  way, 
and  those  who  are  destined  to  hell-fire  will  take 
the  left ;  but  both  of  them  must  first  pew  the 
bridge  (called  in  Arabic  al-SirOt)  wMoh  is  laid 
over  the  midst  of  hell,  and  is  finer  than  a  hsir,  and 
sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword.  It  seems  veiy 
difficult  to  oonceive  how  any  one  can  stand  npon 
it.  The  bridge,  moreover,  is  beset  on  each  side 
with  briars  and  hooked  thorns,  which  will,  how- 
ever, be  no  impediment  to  the  good,  who  will  pass 
with  wonderfm  ease  and  swiftness,  like  li^tning 
on  the  win^  Muhammad  and  the  Muslims  leading 
the  way.  The  wicked,  what  with  the  slipperiness 
and  extreme  narrowness  of  the  path,  the  entang- 
ling of  the  Uioms,  and  the  extinction  of  the  light 
which  directed  the  faithful  to  Paradise,  will  soon 
miss  their  footing,  and  fall  down  headlong  into 
hell,  which  is  gaping  beneath  them  (Pooocl^ 
Speeim.  Siet.  Arab.,  pp.  282-289).  Other  Mnham- 
madan legends  affinn  that  this  awful  toi^e 
stretches  between  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
W.  and  the  Mount  of  Ofives  on  the  £.,  while 
between  lies  Valley  of  Hell  (the  Valley 
Jefaoshaphat).  The  pious  will  be  upheld,  as  they 
cross,  by  an  angel  who  will  hold  tium  by  a  siiuae 
lock  of  the  heS  f'Shadiah*).  bat  the  wuked  will 
fell  into  the  Vauw  d-Jdiennam  beneath.  Al- 
though the  bridge  in  al-SiriU  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Qur'dn,  it  is  much  elaborated  in  later  Mnham- 
madan eechatology,  where  it  is  deecoibed,  in 
addition  to  the  detaUs  already  given,  ss  in  l^igth 
a  journey  of  3000  years,  1000  ascending,  1000  level, 
and  1000  descending,  while  fire  shoots  up  about  it 
a  joamey  of  40  years.  "Wliile,  as  already  noted, 
the  righteous  pass  over  it  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
less  perfect  Mualima  take  longer  periods  in  pro- 
portion to  their  guilt,  some  requiring  25,000  years 
to  complete  tiie  journey.  Tet  other  sources  make 
the  bridge  to  consist  of  seven  arches,  each  a 
journey  of  8000  years,  and  during  liie  passage  all 
but  tbe  most  rinteous  suffer  agcmiee  from  tlw  fire 
of  hell  (of.  Wolff,  Mvhammedaniache  Stehaiologi«t 
pp.  100,  IHf.,  148f. ;  al-Gbaz&U,  PerU  pr^aeMMt^ 
ed.  and  tr.  Gantier,  pp.  43. 60-70, 72-73 ;  RQhlin^ 
Beitrage  cur  Eeehato&gie  dee  lelam,  pp.  27, 68, 63). 

The  Mnhammadan  bridge  of  al-J^ir&t  was  bra- 
rowed  from  the  Parri  C/Utwa^peretv,  or  '  Bridge  of 
the  Decider,'  mentiimed  repeatedly  botii  in  the 
Avesta  and  in  Pahlavi  literature  (BartJiolomae, 
AUiran.  Wdrio'bueh,  ool.  696  f.;  Gray,  JTus^, 
new  series,  iii  160  f.,  163-166;  Modi,  JBASBo 
xxi  49-66 ;  Soherman,  Materialien  sur  Oeeehiehte 
der  indiichen  Vieionatitteratttr,  p.  106  f. ;  S6d  er- 
bium, Vie  future  ePapria  le  moecwume,  i^.  92-06). 
This  bridge,  which  stretches  from  the  'Peak  of 
Judgment^  {Chakl^-%  D&Uih),  in  Airan-V«j,  t« 
Albnrs,  is  described  as  follows  {D^iHOn^  Dinig, 
xxi.  1-7) :  'As  it  were,  that  bridge  is  like  a  beam 
of  many  sides,  of  whose  edges  there  are  Bome 
which  are  broad,  and  there  are  some  which  are 
thin  and  sharp ;  its  broad  edges  are  so  large  that 
its  width  is  twenty-seven  reeds,  and  its  aluip 
udes  are  so  eontraetod  that  in  »Ji*iithi—  it  jnat 
like  the  edge  of  a  rasor.  And  whoi  the  aools  of 
the  righteous  and  wicked  arrive,  it  tons  to  tint 
side  wnioh  is  suitable  to  th^  neoeesitieB,  throogfa 
the  great  glory  of  the  creator  and  the  command 
of  him  who  takes  the  just  aooount'  The  Pand 
conoept  d  the  'Bridge  of  the  Decider*  has  also 
been  wnroiwed  not  only  in  Mandaim  (Brandt, 
dfcmdditehe  Beligionjp.  196),  bat  also  in  the  Yedqiit 
to  Isaiah,  S  369  (Kohut,  Juditehe  AngeMogi* 
und  Damonologie  m  ihref  A  bhSngigkeit  vom  JPania- 
mue,  1866,p.  70),andperliaps,  asB6klen(r«rwaiMB- 
tchaft  der  Hidieeh-e&'iailichen  mit  iter  petrtiaeiem 
Es(Aatolog(e,  1902,  n.  37  f.)  suggests,  in  2  Es  7^ 

It  is  not  impossiUe  that  thetiridge  of  the  dead 
is  found  in  Indian  literatnxe  as  early  as  the 
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Uptmifads  (Scherman,  pp.  117-119),  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  belief  in  such  a  bridge  oconrs  in 
Chinese  Buddhism,  and  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Caaoanu,  the  TransylTanian  Gypdes,  the  modem 
Greeks,  the  Badagft  of  the  MIlKirt  Hilla,  the 
Solomxn  IsUnden^  the  Gold  Cout  Negroes,  etc 
{ib.  pp.  W,  102-110),  as  well  as  in  New  Cale- 
dMiia  (ot  above,  vol.  i.  p.  493*).  The  belief  thus 
found  in  Zoroastirian,  Jewish,  Mnhammadan,  and 
Indian  circles,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
wwld  (see  also  below),  would  seem  to  be  a  later 
and  modified  analogae  of  that  primitiTe  ecmeeptioii 
of  tiie  trial  of  the  sovl  after  deatii,  which  ia  seen 
in  man^  early  religions.  We  recognize  tiie  same 
nnderlying  features  in  the  E^^tiui  myth  of  the 
weighing  of  the  scales  before  the  bar  of  Osiris,  and 
in  the  Greek  fable  of  the  judgment  of  the  soul  by 
Minoc^  JEs/BOBf  and  B  hadmnMi  trh  ns  in  the  under 
VDild.  Cf.  Dante,       Canto  T.4£{Cax7'«tr.): 

Mmiliw  iritb  idiMQr  iMbm :  lib  of  aU 
Vbo       itriM  •XMBtadDff  tiN  omnM, 
Gina  MtitaKW,  sad  dIniiMM  than  bMMStlw 
AamnUiv  M  M  fiddeth  Um  Moand ; 

latatatant 

Bub  om  to  JvdgBomt  fmmiag.  apaiki,  sad  Imms 
Hifl  taCe,  theaoe  downward  to  his  dwsUiiv  bnri'd.* 
In  Tooke's  Pantheon  (Edin.  1791,  p.  2&)  there  is  a 
onriouB  and  groteeqne  plate  of  toe  Hades  of  the 
Greek  imagination,  with  Charon  ferrying  his  fares 
aerooB  the  St^x,  Cerbems  the  three-headed  Aof 
guarding  the  panage,  while  in  the  distance  there  is 
a  bridge  with  three  individuals  on  it,  who  pass 
tha«l7'  from  tiie  flames  of  hell  to  the  pleasant 
woods  of  Elysium.  So  also  in  ancient  Celtic  mytho- 
logy there  was  cast  over  hell  a  bridge  of  exceed- 
ing narrowness  (sometimes  a  mere  oord),  which 
souls  were  obliged  to  traverse  if  they  hoped  to 
reach  the  mansion  of  lifht  beyond.  Thu  was  '  The 
Brig  o*  Dread,  na  brader  than  a  thread '  (Baring- 
Goi^d,  Ouriotu  Mytht  of  the  Middle  Agee,  p.  248 ; 
BhTB,  Hibbert  Lect.  on  Celtic  Heathendom^  p.  450). 

There  is  a  Hindu  analogue  to  this  belief  in  the 
Indian  Baitarani  (o.v.),  or  swift  River  of  Hell,  flow- 
ing with  blood  and  filUi,  which  can  be  croased  only 
by  holding  a  cow's  taiL  Ayiul«y  (IntSem  Anti^.t 
May  1886)  learned  that  the  Hindus  v/t  Chamba,  m 
the  Fanj&b,  have  a  bridge  over  which  every  ooipse 
must  pass  on  its  way  to  the  burning  gh&i  beside 
the  river.  Though  there  is  a  safe  road  by  which 
the  prooeasion  may^  travel,  the  oorpse  is  invariably 
earned  over  »  pearUons  causeway,  on^  IS  inches 
widi^  without  a  proteeting  halnstradeu  In  the 
SoliNnoQ  Idauds  there  ia  a  kindred  bdieL  At 
Bogota,  in  Tsabel,  is  a  little  ialand  called  Laolau. 
On  the  Uxp  of  the  island  is  a  pool  of  wato*,  Kola- 
papamo,  and  hither  all  departed  spirits  of  men  and 
women  must  at  death  repair.  Across  the  pool  lies 
«  narrow  tree-trunk,  and  along  this  bridge  all  sonla 
must  advsjioe.  Bolafagina,  the  Ma^er-Spirit, 
examine*  thdr  hands  to  see  if  th^  have  the  mark 
out  upon  them  (a  conventional  outline  of  the  frigate 
hiid)  which  adinits  them  to  his  company.  Tnoee 
who  oannot  pass  the  ordeal  are  burled  from  the 
bridf^B  into  the  gulf  beneath  and  perish  (R.  H. 
Codnngton,  TAa  melanetiana,  p.  257).  A  similar 
idea  is  prevalent  among  the  Chinese  in  Formosa. 
With  them  the  good  pass  over  a  narrow  bamboo 
bridge  to  a  paradise  of  sensual  enjoyment;  the 
wicked  &I1  from  the  bridge  into  a  bottomless  pit  of 
tormentfForlong,  J'at£A«ofJIfan,i.340).  Oneofthe 
beliefs  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  to  the  effect  that 
at  desAh  the  soul  on  its  way  to  Reinga  ( =  Hades) 
has  to  pass  a  river  called  Wairotane,  the  keeper  of 
whidi  places  a  plank  for  him  to  go  over.  Some- 
timea  the  gnardian  spirit  will  not  permit  him  to 
cross,  but  with  friendly  violence  drives  him  back 
to  the  world  he  has  quitted,  in  oi^er  that  he  may 
take  care  of  the  family  he  has  left  behind  (Taylor, 
Item  Zeaiamd  and  iie  Inhahitantt,  p.  1(^).  In 


another  legend  of  the  same  race,  a  tree  has  its  top 
pulled  down  by  ropes,  so  that,  when  released,  it  re- 
bounds to  the  sky,  and  forms  a  swinging  bridge.  The 
soul  that  is  ready  for  translation  mounts  the  perilona 
structure,  dinra  to  it,  and  is  swung  up  into  he«Tea 
(E.  M.  CUx^,  Maori  Tedet  and  L^enda,  1896). 

The  same  ideas  of  a  dread  river,  and  a  sUU  more 
dreadful  Inidge,  are  to  be  found  in  Scandinavian 
mvthology.  ui  the  romance  of  Herm6d,  the  hero 
rides  nine  nights  and  days  through  dark  and  deep 
Tslleya,  and  sees  nothing  till  he  oomes  to  the  river 
Gjdir(_=*  the  sounding  one '),  when  he  steps  on  to 
the  Gjallar  Bridge,  which  is  plated  with  shining 
gold.  Its  guardian  maid,  Modgud,  who  asks  him 
Eia  name,  says  that  the  day  before  five  arrays 
of  dead  men  had  passed  over  the  bridge,  '  but  the 
bridge  sounds  not  less  under  thee  alone,  and  thou 
bast  not  the  colour  of  dead  men  ;  why  ridest  thou 
here  on  the  way  of  Hel,'  which '  lies  downward  and 
northward?'  (du  ChaiUo,  The  VHamg  Age,  1889, 
L  S4 ;  Mallet,  North.  AnHq.,  1869,  P.  448).  Here, 
as  in  Vedio  India,  we  find  the  belief  that  Uiia  bridge 
of  the  dead  can  be  crossed  in  safety  1?  <Hie  who, 
having  given  a  cow  to  the  poor  whilst  on  earth, 
will  find  himself  provided  with  a  cow  at  this  dread 
passage,  which  will  carry  his  soul  in  oomfort  across 
the  golf.  In  Friesland,  the  name  given  to  ^e 
Milky  Wav,  which  was  reckoned  the  Way  of 
Souls,  was  the  Cowpath  ( '  Kaupat')  (see  Mannhardt, 
IHe  Oattertoelt  der  Deutechem  «.  NordAteken  VSUter, 
1860,  p.  SI).  Hence  of  yore  the  funeral  custom 
arose  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Upper  and  Lower 
Germany,  and  England,  that  a  cow  should  follow 
the  oolSn  to  the  mvvvtxd.  Till  reoent  times  ^ds 
cutcm  was  continued  on  the  Continent,  being 
aooounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  cow  was  a 
gift  to  the  priest  for  saying  masBes  for  the  dead 
man's  sonl,  or  for  preaching  his  funeral  sermon 
(Kelly,  Curiotiiiee  of  IndO'Surop.  Tradition  and 
Fotkkn^,  1863,  p.  320).  In  England,  when  pagan 
sacrifices  had  been  abolished,  the  cow  was  sinularly 
devoted  to  pious  usee,  under  the  name  *  miU-teeat* 
(k  soul-shot),  or  mortuary  payment. 

But,  having  passed  Gjallar  Bridge,  and  entered 
Hel  (one  of  the  nine  Scandinavian  under  worlds 
which  stood  under  Ygdrasil,  the  mystic  ash),  there 
was  no  wav  to  heaven  but  by  a  still  more  preiEsarions 
bridge.  This  was  the  famous  B\fr6st,  or  the  Brui^ 
of  the  Asar,  connecting  earth  with  Aseard^  the 
home  of  the  gods  (BifrBst,  from  loelandio  b\fass 
txemble,  and  ro«<=path,  the  tnmnlous  or  aerial 
Imdge,  the  rainbow ;  Mallet,  op.  eit.  p.  648 ;  Brewer, 
Z>tc<.  of  Phrate  and  Fable,  p.  133).  According  to 
the  Eddaa  (§  27),  by  this  rainbow  bridge  from  heaven 
to  earth  the  gods  daUjr  descended,  passing  on  horse- 
back over  it  to  at  in  judgment  in  the  under  world 
on  the  souls  of  men  brought  before  them.  The  red 
d  tba  runhow  is  the  bnining  fire  whioh  keeps  back 
the  frost  and  mountain  {pants  from  entering 
Award.  But,  lest  other  grants  shonld  attempt  to 
scale  the  heights  of  heaven  by  this  brid^  at  the 
foot,  on  HiminsbjOrg  (*  heaven-monntam ')^  uts 
Heimdall,  the  wabmnwn  of  the  gods,  with  his  ter- 
rible dog  Garm.  (Cf.  the 'Great  Dog 'of  the  North 
Amer.  Lid.  legends,  and  the  fact  that  the  baring 
of  a  dog  is  onrroitly  held  thnnu^ut  northern 
lands  to  DO  coincident  with,  or  prophetic  of,  death.) 
Heimdall  needs  less  sleep  than  a  bird ;  he  can  see 
equally  well  by  night  and  hy  day  100  leagues 
away ;  he  hears  the  grass  growmg  and  the  wool  on 
the  sheep's  back.  But  there  will  come  a  day  when 
all  his  watchfulness  will  be  in  vain.  Steong  though 
the  bridge  be,  and  *  constructed  with  more  art  than 
any  other  work,'  it  wilt  be  stormed  and  destroyed 
by  the  sons  of  Muspell.  These  giants,  led  by 
Surtnr  (the  '  black '),  with  a  sword  brighter  than 
flaone,  will  advance  against  heaven  with  irresistible 
mi^t    In  vain  will  Heimdall  blow  his  Gjallar* 
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horn,  the  •oond  of  which  wiU  he  heard  thronghont 
all  worlds.  The  wild  horde  will  Bwarm  up  BurOat 
on  horseback,  and  attempt  to  break  into  Aegard. 
In  the  awfal  onslaaght  the  tremnlons  bridge  will 
break  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  end  of  the 
world  will  have  oome  (MsUet,  op.  eit.  pp.  96, 
408-402 ;  Crichton  and  Wheaton,  Seandtnavia 
Ancient  and  Modem,  1838,  i.  91-96). 

The  conception  of  the  rainbow  as  a  bridge  between 
earth  and  heaven,  over  which  the  gods  descend  and 
asoend,  is  found  also  among  the  South  Sea  Islands 
(we  the  adventures  of  Oro  in  EUis,  PiAynetian 
Rtstarchtt,  1829,  L  313).  Perhape  also  the  *  Float- 
ing  Bridge  of  Heaven '  in  Japaneee  legends  is 
delved  from  the  same  conception  (see  W.  G.  Aston, 
Shinto^hA  Way  of  the  Goda,  1906,  r.  87 ;  and  Sir 
£.  J.  Reed,  Japan :  its  ButorVt  jVacKNofU,  and 
Saigiont,  1880,  u  30). 

This  notion  of  a  bridge  in  the  mueeii  world  over 
which  the  sonl  at  death  must  pass  was  imported 
into  medieeval  Christianity^  from  paganism,  and 
became  an  essential  part  of^ita  stock  of  beliefs.  In 
St.  Patriett  Purgatonf  (Wright's  ed.  1844,  ch.  iii.l 
it  is  told  how  the  pilgnm  made  a  tour  through  hell 
in  person,  how  he  crossed  the  narrow  bridge  that 
spans  the  river  of  death,  how  he  turned  about  on 
a  great  wheal  of  fire,  how  he  passed  the  devil's 
monUi  over  the  awful  bridge,  and  thus  at  last 
reached  Paradise  (Trior,  op.  ii.  66 ;  Baring- 
Gould,  op.  cit.  p.  237).  A  bridge  is  likewise  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  mediaeval  Visions  of 
Alberio,  St  Paul.  Tnndale.  and  ThurcUl ;  and  the 
same  idea  is  met  with  in  the 'Lyke- Wake  Dirge'  (a 
dirge  which  continued  to  be  sung  in  Yorkshire  till 
A.D.  1624),  the  fiOMral  ohanfc  of  the  North  Country, 
which  tells  of  the  passage  over  the  dreadful  hridge 
of  death: 

'  From  WhJnny-rooore  when  tboa  nay  jut. 

Bvmy  niffht  ftod  aOe ; 
To  Brig    Dread  thou  oomaa  m%  bato, 

And  Ohilittt  receive  thy  mule. 
From  Briff  o'  Desth  wbm  tboa  Mt  psaU, 

Bwrjr  Dlg^it  and  alia ; 
To  Pumtorr  lira  (hot)  comaa  at  Juta, 

Aiul  OhrMa  reoelre  thy  «al«.' 
(J.  a  AtUnaon,  Olauan,  Olmland  DiaUet,  p.  SOS ;  flt 
Scott,  MitutttUv  qf  tlu  Seomth  Bordtr,  IL  M7 ;  Tylar,  op.  eU. 
L  i96 :  Kelly,  /ndo-AtmpMn  FoOlon,  p.  IIS,  who  qnotaa  the 
dilg«  in  full ;  Becker,  CotUrOutim  to  U«  Cott^roHv  Stvdy  of 
tl%»  M»dUoal  VitUmaqf  Htavtn  and  H$U,  pp.  U,  79,  a,  90,  97.) 

The  conception  is  found  even  amongst  Nortii 
Ameriean  Ii^iana,  eitiier  u  one  of  thdr  primitave 
myths  or  as  a  distorted  belief  derived  from  their 
early  intercourse  with  Boman  Catholio  peoples. 
The  Hurons  and  Iroquois  tell  of  some  whose  apirit^ 
travelling  in  dreams,  have  returned  to  earth  to  tell 
what  they  have  encountered  in  the  world  of  ghosts 
—the  river  of  the  dead  with  its  snake^bridge,  or 
•winging  log,  at  the  f»x  end  of  the  bridge  the  Grei^ 
Dog,  aiw  in  the  distance  the  villages  of  the  dead 
(lylor,  op.  eit.  ii.  SO).  Brebeuf,  an  early  Jesuit 
missionary,  tells  of  the  Indian  belief  in  tne  tree- 
trunk  which  bridges  the  river  of  death,  and  how 
some  of  the  dead,  as  they  cross  it,  are  attacked  by 
the  Do^  that  guards  it,  and  made  to  fall  into  the 
abyss  {tb.  p.  94).  Yet  the  myth  underwent  the 
tnune  natnral  modification  as  it  had  experienced  in 
the  Old  World.  The  passage  of  the  bridge  came 
to  dgnify  the  ordeal  wherei^  the  good  and  the 
evil  were  sifted.  Catlin  ^North  Amer.  Ind,  ii  127) 
refers  to  the  Choctaw  idea  that  souls  at  death 
travel  far  westwards  to  where  the  long,  slippery, 
barUeas,  pine-log,  stretching  from  hul  to  hiU, 
bri(^^  over  the  deep  and  dr«tdful  river :  the  good 
pass  aafely  to  a  beauteous  Indian  Paradise;  the 
wicked  fall  into  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  go  to 
dwell  in  a  dark,  hungry,  wretched  land  (for  further 
American  Indian  data,  see  above,  vol.  L  p.  436 ; 
for  nmilai  beliefs  among  the  Ojibwas  and  the 
Minnetarees  of  North  America,  see  Tylor,  Early 
Sitt.  <ifM<mtindt  p.  360 ;  and  on  tho  ideaa  of  the  > 


Aztecs  and  the  Enroks  of  N.  California,  as  well  as 
the  Indians  of  South  America,  see  Brinton,  MytJu 
qf  iht  Neva  World,  1876,  pp.  108,  247  S.). 

In  presence,  therefore,  of  a  belief,  wide-spread 
and  deeply  rooted  in  the  medieval  mind,  that 
there  existed  a  bridge  in  the  under  world  over 
whidi  everv  soul  mn£t  pass,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  men  should  have  formed  the  theory  Uiat  at 
this  bridge  Uiere  takes  place  a  conflict  between  the 
devils  on  the  one  hand  and  the  good  angels  on  Uie 
otber  for  the  possession  of  each  man's  souL  This 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Pun  ftitik.  When 
a  soul  arrives  at  Chinvat  Bridge  tiie  gods  and 
the  unclean  spirits  fight  for  possession  of  it  If 
it  be  one  of  the  riniteons,  it  is  defended  by^ 
other  pure  souls,  and  oy  the  dof^  that  gnud  Uie 
bridge  {Fargard  vii.  62).  A  curious  reminiscence 
of  tnis  is  seen  in  a  children's  game,  which  is 
played  all  ovw  Ennnie  and  America,  and  is 
everywhere  fondamoiCBll^  tho  same.  NewaU 
has  desoribed  it  as  it  u  played  in  Americ* 
(Garnet  and  Sonae  of  Amtnean  OhUdren,  New 
York,  1884,  p.  204),  and  shows  how  it  is  a  variant 
of  the  game  described  above  (p.  862)  as  *  London 
Bridge.  Haddon  (op.  cU.  p.  867)  points  ont  that 
in  Swalua  the  two  keepers  of  the  'Golden  Bridgs' 
an  called  respeotively  the  'Devil'  and  Am 
*  Angel  * ;  in  France  the  game  is  known  as 
'Heaven  and  Hell*;  Id  Itiuy  the  name  of  the 
sport  is  '  Open  the  Gates.'  The  gates  are  those 
ot  the  Inferno  and  Faradiso.  8l  Peter  is  tiie 
keeper  of  the  one,  St.  Paul  of  the  other.  'When 
the  destiny  of  the  last  child  is  decided,  the  two 
girls  who  represent  the  keepers  of  the  bridge 
break  their  aroh  of  lifted  hands  and  move  in 
different  directions,  followed  by  their  snbjeeta, 
while  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  tiie  players  oon- 
demned  to  the  Inferno  oontrast  with  the  pathetic 
songs  and  sweet  cadences  of  those  destined  to  the 
hi^pinesa  of  Paradise.*  He  further  points  ont 
that  the  game  is  mentioned  by  Rabetais  (c.  a.d. 
1633)  under  the  name  of  the  '  Fallen  Bridge.*  In 
Gttcinan  verriona  the  keepers  are  called  *  Devil  and 
Angd,'  '  King  and  Emperor,'  or  '  Son  and  Moon.' 
In  Uiis  latter  form  the  game  has  been  one  of  the 
few  kept  up  by  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
call  it  'The  Bridge  of  Holland'  {Die  hoOdndiedU 
Brveke).  An  Irish  version  of  it  obliges  the  little 
girls  to  dieaa  as  aoKela,  while  one  perstmatas  Hub 
deviL  The  bridge,  which  is  actually  oonstmcted 
of  sticks  and  boaras,  is  made  to  fall  repeatedly, 
and  this  is  ascribed  to  the  deviL  At  last  a  victim 
is  caught,  and  ia  made  to  undergo  a  test  whether 
he  wul  be  the  devil's  captive  or  not,  hy  being 
obliged  to  walk  on  a  straight  line  drawn  on  the 
ground.  And  thus  we  find  the  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  toibate  to  the  river-smrit  in  the  ease  of 
the  ereetion  of  a  bridge— an  idea  enirent  in  Un 
very  earliest  ages  of  the  world — perpetuated  to- 
day amongst  ourselves  in  the  games  which  our 
children  play. 

iii.  The  sbuI'SACBSD  charactbr  of  thb 

BRIDOB,  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  FLACATUIQ  OP  THE 

RiVEB-spnuT.— This  is  the  third  atage  in  the 
growth  of  opinion.  Onoe  the  sacrifice  nas  been 
offered,  and  the  river-q)irit  or  devil  been  placated, 
the  bridge  itself  takes  cm  an  air  of  sanctity.  Can 
it  be  some  kindred  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  Japanese  custom  of  bridge-divination  (A<T«Ai- 
ttra)  t  The  end-post  of  a  bridge  is  a  v>o-bashira, 
(.«.  a  male  pillar  or  pballos,  sad,  as  persons  pass 
over  the  bridge  and  engage  in  oouTmatioD,  stray 
wovds  overheard  from  theiT  talk  axe  interpreted 
by  the  inquirer,  who  sits  beiide  the  post,  as  an 
indication  from  the  gods  of  what  is  desired  to  be 
learned.  The  bridge  is  a  place  where  it  is  believed 
'sacred'  inflnenoea  are  felt  (see  W.  G.  AsUm, 
Shinto,  the  Way  of  the  Goda,  p.  341). 
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It  U  probably  from  this  saeroMunctity  of  bridges 
that  we  may  find  :— 

I.  The  ont(ia  of  tbe  name  'pontifex*  u  the 
primitive  *  pnest-engfineer.' — It  Btanda  to  reason 
that  the  appeasing  of  an  offended  river -apirit 
could  be  aooomplisned  only  1^  one  -who  waa  cog- 
nizant of  the  right  method  of  propitiating  Uie 
divinity.  The  ntea  mast  be  condacted  by  him 
who  waa  most  deeply  instmcted  on  these  prafonnd 
subjects,  in  other  words,  by  the  priest.  Be  alone 
could  interpret  to  his  fellow-men  the  demands  of 
the  river<god,  and  he  alone  oould  prescribe  the 
proper  ritiud  for  appeasing  him.  Bnt  in  primitive 
times  not  only  religions  oat  also  almost  all  tech- 
nical and  acientifio  knowledee  was  the  exdosive 
posseeei<m  df  the  priestly  cult.  Pnblic  works  le- 
quiring  skill  In  mathematics,  engineering,  and 
mechanical  contrivances,  were  therefore  nearly  all 
the  product  of  priestly  brains  and  priestly  huids. 
What  more  natoial,  then,  tiian  toat  the  name 

*  pontifex,' '  bridge-builder*  (from ^lofu  and  faeio ; 
see  Smith's  Cfr.  and  Bom.  Ant.  939  f.),  Bboula  arise, 
BOggesting  in  itself  the  twin  functions  of  a  servant 
of  relipon  and  advil  engineer  I  This  simple  ex- 
planation of  a  word  round  which  mnoh  mystery  has 
gathered  is  probably  the  tme  one.  The  pnest  whose 
business  it  was  to  placate  the  river-Avinity  was 
originally  also  the  architect  of  the  bridge ;  and  in 
later  years,  when  the  two  functions  were  separated, 
and  there  came  to  be  civil  engineers  who  were  not 
priesta,  the  name  still  clung  to  the  original  pos- 
sessor of  the  word,  and  hence  we  have  'pontifex,' 

*  ponUfioal,*  *  pcmtiff,'  all  of  priestly  significanoe  (cf. 
Hilton  for  the  old  connotation  of  the  word : 

*  Now  had  th«j  twoogfat  tfae  work  bj  wondrwn  art. 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  Mndent  rock 
Over  tlw  vnnd  sl»w^ 

IPmraOlm  iMt,  z.  ntftlX 

a.  Thia  fiiniiiliet  a  reason  why  the  Pons  Sub- 
Udu  was  always  of  wood.— The  priesUy  mind  is 
essentially  conservative,  and  the  nrst  form  of  the 
bridge  was  jealously  preserved  through  all  sacoeed- 
in^  ages.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  bridge  was  the  first  which  spanned  the  Tiber. 
It  was  the  erection  of  this  wooden  struotuie  by 
some  priest-engineer  in  {we-historio  Umes  (tradition 
assigns  it  to  the  reign  of  Ancos  Martins  [Livy,  i 
ZS]\,  who  defied  and  appeased  the  river-spirit, 
wnuih  originated  the  title  'pontifex.'  But  no 
sooner  was  the  bridge  successfully  reared,  and 
Father  Tiber  placated  by  some  sacrifice,  than  the 
structure  acquired  a  semi-sacred  character,  and 
was  ever  afterwaids  regarded  as  holy  (see  Dionys. 
ii78,iii.45;  Vint.  Ifvma,  9;  Snr.  ad  Virg.  jEn. 
ii.  166).  The  idea  of  its  holiness  was  perpetuated 
thnmgh  snceeeding  ooitaries  by  the  fact  that  its 
upkeep  and  repair  were  undertaken  solely  by  the 
College  of  Pontifioes,  of  whom  the  head  was  the 
Pontifex  Maximns ;  while  its  sanctity  is  farther 
attested  in  that  ncdt^er  bolt  nor  bar  nw  nail  of 
iron  entered  into  its  oonstmction,  whieh  was  en- 
tirely of  oak  (see  the  passages  quoted  in  Jordan's 
Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  tm  A  Iterthum,  1886, 1,  i. 
396  ;Varro,  Ling.  Lot.  v.  83  ;  Pliny,  ifA'xxxvi.  IS  ; 
Tac.  Bist.  L  86  ;  Seneca,  de  Vita  Beata,  25).  The 
conservative  priestly  mind  oould  tolerate  no 
change.  '  In  the  histoiy  of  man  iron  is  a  modem 
innovation  as  compared  to  bronze  and  still  more 
to  wood  and  stone  j  therefore,  like  everr  inno- 
vaticm,  it  is  ofiensive  to  the  gods'  (so  Frazer, 
JPh  xiv.  [1885]  p.  167  note,  who  adduces  many 
examjples  of  the  prejudice  and  hatred  with  which 
iron  18  regarded  by  the  old  deities  in  oountries  as 
far  sundered  as  Scotland  and  Korea,  Cappadooia 
and  Morocco ;  he  refers  also  to  tiie  Hebrew 
praetioe.  Dt  S7*).  It  was  ^enforo  a  relinons 
notitm,  traoeaUe  to  thA  innate  oonserratiam  m  the 
priestly  mind,  which  maint^ned  the  pnuitioe  of 


allowing  no  iron  to  invade  the  virgin  purity  of 
this  old  wooden  bridge. 

If  thii  w»y  of  uooQDtiBg  for  Uw  ncred  chuMtcr  of  ttw  Poss 
Sublldiu  be  tbe  oorrect  one,  s  number  of  competing  theories 
an  ruled  out  of  oourt  MommeeD  suppoeee  that  It  wm  owiiw 
to  (be  political  ezlgendee  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  fiui 
the  bridge  was  always  kept  in  its  primitiTe  wooden  condition 
—that  the  brittee  nught  oe  tbe  more  eadly  broken  down  at 
the  approach  <a  an  enennr.  Undoubtedly  the  legend  of  how 
Bome  waa  nred  by  Horatiue  Ooolee  keeiring  badi  Uie  Btraacaa 
enemy  under  Lan  Porseoa,  while  the  Roniatu  hewed  down  tbe 
wooden  atruoture  behind  him,  lende  oountenanoe  to  this  view 
(Uvy,  IL  10;  a  floe  bronte  medallion  of  Codes  and  the  SubUdan 
todge  ol  tlie  time  (rf  Antoninua  Plna  ia  figured  In  Frfihner'a 
JTMT  d»  eSmpir*  Rgm.  1878,  p.  60).  J.  H.  iuddleton  {Aneimt 
Rom*  in  ms,  1S8S,  p.  484)  and  Dennis  (CiMm  and  CtttuttriM  ^ 
Etntria,  L  14)  adopt  dmilar  views,  the  latter  aaeerting  that,  as 
tbe  Tiber  waa  the  natural  rampart  of  Bome,  the  Pons  Bubllcius 
waa  kept  aa  a  wooden  drawbridge  until  all  fear  of  Inrarion  was 
remorod  by  the  oooqueet  of  Etruria  and  by  the  downbJl  of  Hannl- 
baL  Ihenafter,  stone  bridges  were  erected,  aa  tfaa  prindple  ot 
the  arch  bad  been  known  for  oentuilea  before,  and  bad  bera 
applied  in  tbe  oonatruction  ot  the  Cloaca  M»itiinfc  (hq 
Harion  Crawford,  Ave  Roma  Zmmorta^u,  i  6,  Ii.  1K71  But  this 
theory  falls  to  account  tor  tha  perpetuation  of  ttie  practice 
of  retaining  the  bridge  in  it«  prtnutlve  wooden  form  uid 
avoiding  the  use  of  iron.  It  ia  therefore  tbe  reliuioua,  tatber 
than  tbe  poUttoal,  raiaoB,  to  wbkb  we  are  oonfloea,  aa  the  true 
explanatton. 

3.  Transference  of  tiw  name  'Pontifex'  to  the 
pa^an  and  Christian  Emperors  and  latter^  to  &e 
Popes.— With  the  passing  of  the  Republic  into  tiie 
Empire,  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  was  con- 
fened  on  Angustas  (13  B.C.)  by  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  i  and  thus  the  supreme  sanction  of  religion 
lay  in  the  gtasp  of  him  who  wielded  the  Imperial 
BwonL  It  was  held  that  under  no  circninstanoes 
oould  there  be  more  than  one  Pontifex  Way^Tniflif^ 
and  this  rule  was  never  violated  until  Popieniis 
Maximns  and  Balbinns  were  named  ioint-Emperora 
by  the  Senate  (A.D.  238).  The  rule  having  been 
broken,  it  was  never  afterwards  observed.  Fre* 
qnently  the  junior  colleague  of  an  Emperor  was 
s^led  Pontifex  Maximus  eqnally  with  his  senior, 
and  the  legend  occurs  on  their  medals  and  coins. 
When  Chnstianity  became  the  official  religion  of 
the  Roman  State,  the  Christian  Emperors  carried 
over  the  title  into  their  adopted  religion.  Seven 
Christian  Emperors  assumed  the  name,  ensigns, 
and  prerogatives  of  Sovereign  Pontilf,  until  finally 
Gratian  refused  to  wear  the  Pontifical  robe  (see 
Gibbon,  IL  3M  [Bniy's  ed.],  and  note  on  the  testi< 
mony  of  Zosimiis). 

The  next  step  was  the  transference  of  Uie  title 
to  him  who  claimed  to  be  spiritual  head  of  the 
Christian  Church,  though  the  exact  date  at  which 
the  name  was  first  applied  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Rome 
cannot  now  be  traced.  (There  is  a  very  doubtful 
affirmatitnt  In  Taker  and  Malleson,  Handbook  to 
Chritian  and  Sedet.  Some,  iv.  334,  that  the  title 
was  first  given  to  Pope  Leo  I.  [A.D.  440-461].) 
The  first  prominent  application  of  the  title  is 
from  the  ^n  of  Tertullian  {do  Pudicitia,  c.  i.) 
in  an  ironical  sentence  addressed  to  the  Roman 
P<mtiff:  'Audio  etiam  ediotum  esse  propositum* 
et  qaidem  peremptorium.  Pontifex  scilicet  Maxi- 
mns, qnod  est  episcopos  episooporum,  edieit.'  The 
correspondence  of  Cyprian  shows  no  trace  of  the  re- 
cognition by  the  African  Church  of  the  exclusive 
ri^t  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the  title.  Indeed, 
in  a  petition  to  Boniface,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D. 
626,  the  monks  there  address  him  as  'Christi 
venerandns  Pontifex '  {Thomanm,  ed.  Bourass^,  ii. 
386).  Similarly  Hilary  of  Aries  was  styled  '  sum- 
muB  Pontifex  by  Encberius,  Bishop  of  Lytms 
(Misne,  Pair.  Lot.  I.  773).  The  term  is  first 
appued  directly  to  a  bishop  of  Rome,  when 
.Ajoaatasins,  on  the  ordination  of  Pelagios  I.  to 
that  dignity,  wrote  (A.D.  555):  *et  ordinavemnt 
earn  pontificem'  (Mif^e,  op.  cit.  cxxviii.  611). 
There  is  abundant  evidence  (adduced  in  Smith's 
Diet.  Ckritt.  Ant.  it  art. '  Pontifex  *)  to  show  that 
in  all  the  saoeeedlnff  oentnries  down  to  the  11th, 
mai^  prelates  in  oilferent  eonntries  of  Europe 
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vere  styled  *  Pontifex,'  and  that  'Maximtu*  wu 
added  wfaere  the  see  waa  more  important  and  dis- 
tingnidied.  Bat  gradually,  with  the  growth  of  the 
Papacy  in  power  and  worldliness,  Uie  title  was 
centred  in  the  Pope;  and  from  tiie  11th  cent,  to 
the  present  day  the  name  which  was  ori^ated, 
perhaps  by  Ancns  Martins  in  the  early  a^es  of 
the  world  s  historr,  to  designate  the  engineer- 
theologian  who  bridfred  the  Tiber  and  placated  the 
offendeid  river-spirit, lias  been  limited  to  the  Pontiff 
who  to-day  site  in  the  Vatican,  and  overlooks  the 
spot  where  the  Pons  SubHoios  once  stood. 

4.  The  Chnrch  assuming  control  of  bridees. — 
Bridges  finally  became  sacred  objecta.  The  Cnnreh 
took  bridges  into  her  sacred  keeping,  and  they 
became  surronnded  with  many  religions  aaeocia- 
tions.  The  German  Emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  had  to  reiterate  thrioe  a  royaJ  oath  to 
maintain  the  liberties  of  Rome,  '  at  the  bridge,  the 
gate,  and  on  the  stairs  of  the  Vatican '  (Gibbon, 
vU.  211  [Bnr7*s  ed.];  Oregorovins,  Oeaekushie  der 
Stadt  Rom  im  MUtelalter  [Eng.  tr.],  iv.  59). 
Bridge-building  became  a  part  of  religion,  a  pious 
and  meritorious  work  bofore  God.  In  1189  a 
regular  Order  of  Hospitallers  was  founded  In 
Southern  France,  nnder  Pope  Clement  in.,  by  St. 
Benezek  nnder  the  name  of  the  '  Bridse-Bnilders ' 
{.FWtm  Pont\fe»,  Fratrta  Pont\Scet).  The  object  of 
Va»  Order  was  the  btdlding  of  iKMpices  and  bridges 
at  points  where  pilgrims  crossed  the  large  rivers, 
ana  for  the  ferrying  of  pilgrims  over  the  streams. 
A  hospital  of  this  Order  at  Avignon  at  an  early 
period  built  the  celebrated  bridse  of  which  four 
arches  still  sorrive.  Aa  a  badge  they  wore  a 
pick  upon  their  breast  Their  oonstitution  was 
modelled  apon  that  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John ; 
and  as  the  association  gradually  dissolved  in  the 
13th  cent.,  most  of  their  number  found  their  way 
into  that  Order  (Kurtz,  Church  Sitt.  [Eng.  tr.] 
ii.  76 ;  Or^ire,  Beeherchee  historiqnee  eur  Im  con- 

? rations  ho^italiirM  tb»  Mret  poiUifUt  Fttris, 
818). 

To  leave  money  to  build  a  bridge  oame  to  be 
reckoned  an  act  of  great  piety.  In  many  cases  the 
funds  bequeathed  were  administered  oy  priest- 
engineers,  whose  names  have  been  permanently 
associated  with  the  structures  which  they  erected 
(of.  the  origin  of  London  Bridge  buitt  by  the  priests 
of  St.  Maiy  Orerie  from  money  dedicated  by  the 
daughter  of  a  fenyman  [Allen,  Sitt.  and  Ant.  of 
London,  ii.  464£El||).  Sometimes,  however,  the 
bridges  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  erected  from 
the  sale  of  indnlgences.  Hntohinaon  {HUt.  of 
Cumberland,  i.  283)  records:  *In  the  year  1360 
a  bridge  at  Great  Solkeld  was  taken  away  by 
floods ;  for  the  repairing  and  re-edifying  of 
which  Bishop  Welton  published  an  indulgence 
of  40  davs.'  The  Bishop  of  Durham  (1311-1816) 
was  fona  of  this  practice,  as  the  registrr  of  his 
episcopal  chancery  shows.  There  are  frequent 
entries  such  as  the  following :  *  His  lordship 
grants  40  days'  indulgence  to  ul  who  will  draw 
from  the  treasure  that  God  has  given  them  valuable 
and  oharitaUe  aid  towards  the  building  and  repair 
of  Botyton  Bridge'  (Seffittnm  ROatinttm  Dunel- 
menm,  ed.  Hardy,  m  BoUe  Seri^  1876,  i  615, 
641  [quoted  in  Jussetand,  Bngtith  Wajffarinff  Life 
in  tM  Middle  Agei,  p.  41]).  Similar  oases  might 
be  cited  from  Devonshire  and  other  records  (see 
WalfortU  '  Bridges,  their  HisL  and  litouiy  Aseo- 
eiations'  in  TBffS  [new  series],  1884,  p.  364). 
Prof.  Hnme  Kown  gives  the  facts  for  Sbotland 
(Scotland  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Mary,  1904,  p.  60). 

Most  of  the  brid^  erected  1^  priests  nad  a 
chapel  attached,  bpilt  as  part  ot  the  structure. 
Nearly  all  the  early  bridges  on  the  Continent  and 
in  Britain  were  aaomea  with  f^ese  cupels,  e.g. 
that  at  Wakefield  over  tiie  Calder  hi  the  time  of 


Edward  ni.;  that  over  the  Wye  at  Monmouth, 
still  extant ;  that  over  the  Avon  at  Bath  ;  and  the 
first  stone  London  Bridge  erected  in  1205,  on  which 
the  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  k  Beeket 
(see  Walford  and  Jnsserand,  opp.  citt.).  As  a 
carious  perpetuation  of  the  ancient  Roman  idea 
that  the  dntr  of  keeping  the  bridge  intact  was 
a  religions  obligation  resting  on  the  8ac«rdotaI 
orders,  the  priests  attached  to  these  mediieval 
chapels  were  enjoined,  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  office,  to  keep  the  bridge  in  repair  (Allen, 
London,  iL  458  note;  see  also  Ritsfm,  Gammer 
Gurton'a  QaHand).  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  these  medieval  chapels  is  that  at  Droitwich, 
in  Cheshire,  where  the  high  road  passes  thiondi 
the  chapel,  and  divides  the  congregation  from  the 
reading-desk  and  pulpit  (Fosbrooke,  Cyc.  of  Ant. 
p.  147;  Nash,  Woreeaterthire,  L  These 
bridge-ch^>els  were  not  used  ezclnaiTeiT  for  de- 
votional poraoaes.  The  ehuiel  of  the  <M  NnmaD 
bridee  over  the  Aire  at  Lee&  was  utilized  till  the 
middle  of  the  18th  cent  as  a  cloth  market,  and  the 
traders  were  summoned  to  the  spot  by  the  ringing 
of  the  chapel  bell.  In  1276  an  ordmance  of  the 
Common  Conncil  of  the  City  of  London  forbade 
the  holding  of  a  market  on  Lnidon  Bridge.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  in 
1304  ordained  that  the  Pnhlie  Exduuge  <tf  Fkris 
should  be  held  on  the  Great  Bridge  there,  as  it  ms 
anciently  aooustomed  to  be  (see  O^hyr^logia 
[1751],  the  basis  of  Rees'  Cydopcedia  ;  of  ArU, 
Sciences,  and  Lit.  1819).  As  a  still  further  de- 
velopment of  this  saoredness  attaching  to  bridges, 
the  ancient  Danes  are  said  to  have  erMted  bri&es 
as  a  moos  memorial  of  their  deceased  friends. 
Olaus  Wormins  in  his  Monumentorum  Amioorwm, 
848  (A.D.  1643),  states  that  two  or  three  persons 
built  a  bridge  on  the  island  of  Poesoe  in  Denmark, 
not  only  to  preserve  their  own  names  to  poeteri^, 
but  also  to  commemorate  that  of  Jotheimnt,  wbo 
had  converted  them  to  Christianity.  Others  have 
erected  bridges  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
rescue  from  drowning. 

Thus  with  the  placating  of  the  river -spirit,  the 
defeat  of  the  devil,  and  the  hallowing  of  their 
stmcture  by  their  association  with  the  monastic 
orders,  mediaeval  bridges  eventually  became  shrines, 
and  with  the  erection  of  chapels  on  them,  the  pro- 
cess of  rehabilitation  was  complete.  The  ill-ommed 
structure  of  antiquity  grew  into  the  holy  and  saored 
sanctuary  of  the  Miodle  Ages,  and  memories  <rf 
their  religious  character  have  lingered  to  the 
present  day.    Britons  are  no  longer  objects  of 
censure,  hated  of  God  and  devil  alike,  but  holy 
spots,  across  which  even  material  blessings  may 
^«ss.   It  is  over  a  golden  bri^e  at  Bingen  that 
German  tradition  araerts  that  the  spirit  vt  Charie- 
msgne  annually  crosses  the  Kline,  whenaver  a 
season  of  unusual  ptentr  betokens  that  the  vine- 
yards and  cornfields  of  Germany  have  been  si^ter- 
naturally  benefited.  Thus  Lon^ellow  sings  {Sonmet 
on  Autumn):  *  Thou standest,  like  Imperial  Charle- 
magne, upon  thy  Bridge  of  Gold' ;  and  again  {The 
Golden  legend.  Canto  v.) : 
, '  God's  Messing  on  the  aiehlteets  who  built 
The  bridges  oier  swift  rivers  and  abysses. 
Before  impassable  to  human  feet. 
No  lees  than  on  the  builders  of  cathedrals. 
Whose  massive  walls  are  bridges  thrown  aeross 
The  dark  and  terrible  al^ss  ox  Death. 
Well  has  the  name  of  Pontifex  been J&nok 
Unto  the  Church's  headj  as  the  diiafimilder 
And  architect  of  the  invtsible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven.' 
LmnuTOU.— Tb«  writer  b  saqpalDtad  wttb  no  work  wUoit 
AmiM  with  the  whole  MiblMt.  He  hu  to  ezpnM  hli  lodrtited- 
oeatoDr.  J.  O.  Fnuw  inrUnd  nfamoM  to  otlier  VtmtXm 
iMuiBff  on  osrtMn  snMots  tt  Uis  eowtloa,  btridn  Um  «• 
odhnt  note  rafenwt  to  stove  Id  Us  utUt  b  JPk  xtr.  P88S] 
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PL  IHL  W.  Wuda  Poirier't  Soman  FeMvaU  vf  tiU  Pariod  ef 
1X4  BtpuNta,  1808,  mU  r«p*7i  tmt  cmnful  study,  tboogh  tb« 
witter  0lttilSHU(^taufA<itilig«d  to  divent  from  bia  Terdiot 
oa  tba  ommooiM  tt  tfat  Pou  Sablidiu.  Uiudi  nlubla  intw- 
BMttoB  will  be  foand  in  Ifumhwdt'e  BaumfeuAtu,  1876; 
Grimm'e  Dmdwk*  MfActogie',  lSt4;  utd  Tylor*!  />KnUtfee 
Ouitun',  1881.  The  lilerktore  on  'foundaUon-aMrlAoM'  ii 
fllted  in  the  text.  Urt.  Gomme'i  work  on  Traditianat  OamM, 
18M~ee,  ta  fan  ol  lUJUMdve  nuteriKl.  whkh  hM  been  worked 
OT«r  Irr  Huldoa,  ^nwty  Man,  1896.  Ihny  retereooee  to 
other  Utarktore  mn  smn  in  Scbemuui,  MaOrrialitn  cw  C«- 
wUcMe  der  <iiJtoifc«i  FMoMiOUnUtM-,  Leiptic,  1808,  pa 

ui-ufli  G.  A.  FkankKmiobt. 

BRIEFS.— See  Bdllb  aitd  Bbidb. 

BRINDABAN  (Skr.  trwufiSeana,  'grove  of  the 
aaered  basil  tree,'  otmnvm  aanetum). — A  town 
tttoated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jnnmft,  in 
the  Mathnrft  District  of  the  United  Provinces, 
lat  2r  83'  2(r  N. ;  long.  Tr^ZlVE.  The  plaoe 
is  held  Mcred  as  the  soene  of  many  adTentoreB  in 
tin  life  of  Krishna.  It  has  been  oompated  that 
there  are  as  many  as  one  tfaoosand  templee  within 
the  Emits  of  the  town,  of  which  fonr  are  of  special 
interest — those  of  Gorinda  Den  and  Gopln&tha, 
dedicated  to  Kpsbtia,  as  a  god  of  cattle  wd  com- 
panion  of  the  Gk»pl  milkmaids;  Madan  Mohan 
and  Jngal  KiiliOT*  xepnaentiBg  him  in  his  yonthfol 
and  ootie  ehaneter.  The  temide  dedicated  to 
Gorinda  Deva,  Imilt  abont  A.D.  ISeO,  is  tiie  most 
impreasiTe  boilding  that  Hinda  reli^ons  art  has 
ever  produced,  at  bast  in  Northern  India.  'The 
body  of  the  building,'  says  Growse  (p.  241),  *  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  oroes,  the  nave  being  100  ft 
in  length  and  the  Iveadth  aaroas  tiie  transepts  the 
same.  The  central  compartment  is  sormoaoted  by 
a  dome  of  ^gnlarly  graeefol  proportions ;  and  the 
fonr  arms  of  the  otMS  are  roraed  a  -waggan 
vault  of  pointed  form,  not,  as  is  nsoal  in  Bmdn 
arohitectnre,  composed  of  overlapping  brackets, 
but  constmoted  of  true  radiating  arches  as  in  onr 
Gothic  cathedrals.'  The  design  has  sngeested 
to  some  anthoritieB  the  influence  of  the  Jeenit 
misnimuiea  whieh  was  considerable  in  the 
oonrt  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  If  this  were  really 
the  ease,  '  the  temple  would  be  one  of  the  most 
ecleotio  bnildings  in  the  world,  having  a  Christian 
ground-plan,  a  Hindu  elevation,  and  a  roof  of 
modified  Saraoenic  character.'  But  it  is  most 
improbable  that  Jesuit  misntmaries  assisted  in 
planning  a  Hindn  temple*  and,  aa  Growae  re^lark^ 
uwre  ate  earlier  Hindn  temiuea  which  display  a 
similar  design.  Ferguason  regards  Uiis  as  '  <nie  of 
the  most  interesting  and  elegant  temples  in  India, 
and  the  only  one,  perhaps,  from  which  an  European 
miffht  borrow  a  few  hints.*  The  temple  of  Madan 
Bfonaa  is  in  a  ruinous  oondition,  and  the  idol  has 
beoi  removed  to  Karanll  in  Rijpatina.  That  in 
bonoor  of  Jngal  Kishor  was  htah  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Jah&nj^,  about  A.D.  1027.  Among 
the  modem  temples,  that  erected  hy  the  Seth 
bankers  of  Mathurft  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able. It  follows  the  Madras  style,  with  the  lofty 
gopurof,  or  gate-tower%  oharacteriatio  of  the  great 
fanee  of  Southern  India.  It  was  built  during 
tite  years  184&-18S1.  It  contains  a  ratht  or  pro- 
oeettonal  car,  of  the  god,  an  enormous  wooden 
tower  in  several  stages,  with  monstrous  effigies 
in  the  comers,  in  which  lie  is  taken  once  a 
vear  in  procession  from  his  temple  to  a  neigh- 
Donring  garden,  where  a  pavilion  is  erected  for 
his  reception  (Growse,  280  f.).  Every  event  in 
the  life  of  Krisbpa  is  the  occasion  of  a  local 
festiviU,  of  wnidi  Gidwm  (ift.  287)  ennmerates 
forty-six. 

iDiBAnnw.— GrowM,  Mathmi,  a  DMrM  Mmnelt*  <IS8SX 
oh.  Tin.,  when  UlotttraoM  o(  the  more  tnpiNlsnt  norad 
boUdlnge  will  be  foand.  13m  Oovloda  D«r*  temple  hu  been 
deacribed  br  Fergnssoo.  iTMsnr  V  /wMsa  Mid  Auton 
AnkUntVn  (1800),  p.  MB  ^  W.  CrOOKE. 


BROTHERHOOD  (Artificial). 

[P.  J.  HA]nLTOK.GBIEBaON.] 

I.  '  Belationship '  in  ordinary  aooeptation  means 
connexion  by  birth  or  marriage.  Accordingly,  it  is 
usual  to  describe  blood-brotherhood,  adoption,  and 
the  ties  formed  sponsorship,  fosterage,  and  the 
like  as  'artificial  rcuationBliipa.'  Nor,  indeed,  is 
this  description  open  to  serious  objection,  provided 
that  we  do  not  leave  two  facts  out  of  sight — the 
fact  thaL  in  the  process  of  their  evolution,  artificial 
relationships  do  not  always  follow  the  same  oonrae 
as  natural  relationships,  and  the  fact  that  what 
seems  artificial  to  ns  may,  and  often  does*  seun 
perfeoUy  natoral  to  mcivilised  man. 

We  propose  to  treat  the  subjeot  under  the  fol- 
lowing neads  : 

L  Jto  wrwHowy  utbMMIng  bnOurkoed. 
(a)  mm  Nood  U  tmmklMd  (H  B-lTl 
<!))  WhMn  bteodU  not  MHpfafeJ  (W  &W. 
fl.  WJun  tAe  rtUOfon  it  *H  to  jitow  9f 

iiL  n»in*titvtion^v%oisftkt3omamn8Um(Hgt-af^ 
it.  X*t  AwWtttfon  in  Itomam  mud  JlgmmOmf  «w  mt  *i 

modmn  Ormet  (|  Ml 
V.  Whmv  Oe  wmfMut  b  mUnd  into  wOk  wmim,  dtaS 

venmu,mip9ntah4rtUb»inpt,oraiiiimaU(HM~lit^ 
vL  what  pmioM  an  bomdl^  A*  Mmpaet(H  t7-4Sl. 
IiL  What  vmvotm  art  mnti  fry  M4  epmpatl  (H  49-M). 

Ix.  (hH*rat  obmna&amM  on  tlu  natim  and  AMorr  of  Uw 
AutituMon  (H  U-M). 

L  The  ceremony.— (a)  Where  blood  it  employed, 
X  Livingstone  {Mistioncay  Travels  and  Be- 
tearehet  in  South  Africa,  London,  1867,  p.  488) 
describes  the  rite  as  practised  W  tiw  nlMKla 
and  shows  us  its  most  usual  charaeucistiaa.  'The 
hands  of  the  parties  are  joined  ■  .  . ;  small  in- 
cisions are  made  on  the  clai^)ed  hands,  on  the  pits 
of  the  stomach  of  each,  and  on  the  right  cheeks 
and  foreheads.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  is  taken 
off  hx>m  these  points  in  both  parties  1^  means  of  a 
stalk  of  grass.  The  Uood  fiRnn  <me  perscoi  is_pnt 
into  one  pot  (A  beer,  and  that  of  the  second  mto 
another ;  each  then  drinks  the  other's  blood,  and 
they  are  snOTKMsd  to  become  perpetual  friends  or 
relations.  Dnring  the  drinking  of  the  beer,  some 
of  the  par^  continue  beating  the  ground  with 
short  olnba,  and  utter  sentences  ^ej  way  of  ratify- 
ing the  traaly.  The  men  belonging  to  each  thai 
finish  the  beer.  The  principals  in  the  pecfonnanoe 
of  "JToMiMli'*  are  henceforth  onisimred  Uood- 
relatioiB,  and  are  bound  to  disclose  to  each  otiier 
any  impending  eviL'  In  some  eases  the  paitiea 
drmk  one  anoUier's  blood  undiluted.  Thus,  among 
the  people  of  Rubnnga,  the  *  brothers  *  bent  their 
beads,  and  sucked  the  olood  from  each  other's  anns 
(Henry  M.  Stanley,  Through  the  Dark  OmKmuh^ 
London,  1878,  ii  286) ;  and  a  like  pactioe  pre- 
vaals  among  the  Rokka  of  Flores  JA.  Bastian, 
Indonetien  oder  d,  Ineeln  d.  malayieehen  Arehipel. 
pt.  iv. :  '  Borneo  u.  CelebM,'  Berlin,  1889,  p.  66), 
m  Syria  (H.  C.  Tmmbnll,  The  Blood  Covenant^ 
London,  1887,  p.  6)  and  Madagascar  (W.  EUis. 
Hittory  of  Sfadagatcar,  London,  1838,  L  187- 
188),  among  the  Karens  of  BurmajR.  M.  Lutiier 
dw.  Trumbull,  op,  cit.  p.  818),  the  Wanyoro  (J.  A. 
Grant,  A  Walk  aeroet  Afnca,  London,  1864,  p. 
271),  and  the  people  of  Comana  (Jean  sire  de  Join- 
ville,  Sieioire  de  S.  Louyt  .  .  .  enriehie  de  ncm- 
velUa  obtervaiiont  et  dinertatitmi  hiitoriquet  .  .  . 
par  Charles  du  Freane,  tieur  du  Cange,  Paris,  1668, 
p.  04).  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  reproached  the 
Greeks  with  so  for  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
manners  of  the  barbarians,  with  whom  tiiey  made 
alliances,  as  to  drink  their  blood,  {ih.  Diss,  zxi) ; 
and  Tacitus  (Ann.  zii  47  [Church  and  Brodribb's 
tr.])  says  of  the  Iberians  and  Armenians  that  it 
waa  tlie  custom  for  their  princes,  whenever  they 
joined  ■ll^n"*,  to  unite  their  ri^t  hands  and  Inna 
ttie  thnmha  together  in  a  tight  knot ;  then,  when 
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the  blood  had  flowed  into  extremities,  they  let 
it  escape  br  a  slight  puncture  and  sucked  it  in  tain. 
Further,  Herodotus  (L  74  [Rawlinson's  tr.])  tells 
us  that,  when  they  took  oath,  the  Medes  and 
Lydisns  made  a  slight  flesh  wound  in  their  anus 
from  which  each  sucked  a  portion  of  the  other's 
blood.  Amonff  some  of  the  Australian  tribes  '  the 
drawing  and  also  the  drinking  of  blood  on  certain 
special  occasions  is  associate  with  the  idea  that 
those  who  take  part  in  the  ceremony  are  thereby 
boond  together  in  friendship  and  obliged  to  assi^ 
one  anotner'  (Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Northern 
Tribes  of  CerUrtu  Auitra^t  Lraidon,  1904,  p.  S98 ; 
The  Native  Tribea  of  Central  Avetratia,  London. 
1899,  p.  461).  The  parties  to  the  rite  drink  one 
Miother*B  blood,  or  sprinkle  one  another  with  their 
Uood  (see  below,  §  49).  So,  too,  in  ancient  Ireland, 
ies  to  a  league  are  said  to  have  ratified  it  by 
king  each  other's  blood — a  onstom  derived 
from  the  heathen,  who  were  wmt  to  seal  their 
treaties  with  blood  (Giraldns  Cambrensis,  Typogr. 
Mih.  Ui.  22). 

3.  Sometimes  the  blood  of  the  'brothers*  is 
mixed  with  some  other  liquid— water,  wine,  beer, 
or  spirits ;  and  of  this  practice  instances  are  sup- 
pUed  by  the  natives  of  Timor  (H.  O.  Forbes,  A 
Naturcuiat'e  Wanderinge  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, 1878-1883,  London,  1886,  p.  452)  and  of 
Bohol  (M.  de  ZuQiga,  An  Hittorieal  View  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  [tr.  by  Maver],  I^ondon,  1814,  i. 
67 ;  see  also  Relation  by^  Loarca :  '  The  Philip- 
pine Islands,'  ed.  by  Blair  and  Robertson,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  1903,  T.  161-163).  of  Amboina,  of 
Le^  Moa,  sad  Lakor,  of  tite  Babar  Archipelago, 
of  Wetar,  of  Ceram,  and  of  Tanembar  andTimor- 
laut  (J.  G.  P.  Riedel.  De  eluik-  en  kroesharige 
Rnssen  tusachen  Selebes  en  Papua,  The  Hague, 
1886,  pp.  41,  396,  34'2,  446,  12S-129,  284),  bv  the  Bali 
of  North  Cameroon  (Hutter,  'Der  Abecnluss  von 
filutverwandtschaft  u.  Vertragen  bei  d.  Negem  d. 
Graslands  in  Nordkamerun'  in  Globus,  1889,  Ixxv. 
1),  the  Balonda  (D.  Livingstone,  op.  cit.  p.  488 ; 
H.  Wissman,  etc.,  Imlnnem  AfriJeas,  Leipzig,  1888. 
p.  161},  the  Wanyamwesi  (J.  Kohler,  *  Das  Bantu- 
reobt  in  Ostafrika. '  in  Zeits.  f.  vergl.  Reehtsw.  xv. 
41),  the  Kimbunda  (L.  Magyar,  Beisen  in  Sitd- 
Afrika  in  d.  Jahrm  I849  bia  18$7,  tr.  from  the 
Hungarian  by  J.  Honfalvy,  Budapest  and  Leipzig, 
1859,  i.  201-202).  the  Kayans  (S.  St.  John,  Life 
in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East  \  London,  1863. 
L  116),  and  the  Soythiani  (Herod,  iv.  70). 

4.  The  'brothers'  do  not  always  drink  each 
other's  blood.  Sometimes  they  sprinkle  it  over 
one  another  (Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes, 
pp.  698,  372  ;  see  below,  |  49).  It  is  smeared  by 
the  Karens  over  their  li^  (Lnther,  op.  cit.  p.  313), 
while  the  Waehaga  wipe  it  on  a  piece  of  flesh, 
which  each  of  the  parties  thrusts  several  times 
into  the  month  of  the  other  (Kohler,  op.  cit.  p.  40). 
A  somewhat  similar  practi<»  is  found  in  Uhehe 
(J.  Thomson,  To  the  Central  African  Lakes  and 
Back,  London,  1881,  i  243-244).  In  Uganda  and 
Bukoba  each  of  the  '  Imthera'  dips  a  coffee-bean 
from  a  pod  oontaininff  two  in  his  blood,  and  pre- 
sents it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  tha  other,  who 
must  take  it  up  with  his  Hps  (J.  Roeooe.  '  Fmther 
Notes  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ba- 
gauda'  in  JAI,  1902,  zzzii  68;  Kohler,  op.  cit. 
pp.  40-41).  And,  among  the  Kayans  of  Bameo, 
the  blood  of  the  parties  is  either  mixed  with  some 
other  liquid  and  dmnk,  or  is  rolled  np  with  a 
cigarette  and  inhaled  witii  the  smoke  (S.  St  John, 
op.  cit.  i.  116). 

5.  At  Mruli,  a  coffee  bean  (C.  T.  Wilson  and  R. 
W.  Felkin,  Uganda  and  the  Sgyptian  Soudan, 
LondoQ,  1882,  ii.  41} ;  among  the  Swahili,  a 
hen's  liver  (R.  Nieee, '  Die  Personen-  u.  Familien- 
reuht  d.  Suaheli'  in  Zeits.  f.  vergl.  Reehtsw.  ivi. 


240) ;  and  among  the  Wazaramo,  Wazegnro, 
Wasagara  (R.  F.  Burton,  The  Lake  Regions  of 
Central  Africa,  London,  1860,  i.  114),  and  Masai 
(M.  Merker,  Die  Masai,  Berlin,  1904,  p.  101), 
a  piece  of  flesh,  are  eaten,  smeared  with  the 
'  brother's '  blood.  Among  some  of  the  tribes  to  the 
south  of  the  Welle,  a  piece  of  sugar-eane,  with 
which  the  blood  of  the  parties  has  been  wiped  off, 
is  chewed  and  the  fibres  are  blown  over  the  wound. 
At  the  same  time  each  'brother'  declares  the 
motives  which  induce  him  to  enter  into  the  com- 
pact, and  the  obligations  which  he  binds  himself 
to  pwform,  and  imprecates  evil  on  the  breaker  of 
Uie  bond  (W.  Junker,  Travels  in  Africa  during 
the  Years  1879-1883,  London,  1891,  p.  405 ;  see 
below,  §  66t. 

6.  This  last  instance  introduces  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  rite  by  way  of  inoculation^  which 
in  many  cases  takes  uie  plaop  of  blood-dnnking. 
Grant  {op.  mf.  p.  108 1 )  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  uiis  form  as  praonaed  1^  the  Wanyamwesi : 

'  The  pnoMi  batwMn  Bomb»y  uid  tha  Saftu*!  aon,  Kmt- 
mg^.  tMj  bo  menUoiMd.  My  oonsttnt  h*Ting  b«en  given,  « 
mat  M  ■proad,  and  a  conltdeDUal  party  or  aarreoa  attends  on 
each.  All  four  aquat,  aa  1(  to  have  a  RMue  at  whiat ;  before 
them  are  two  dean  learea,  a  Uttle  greaae,  and  a  apear-bead ;  a 
out  is  made  under  the  riba  of  the  left  inde  ot  eaoh  part; ,  a  dnn 
of  Uood  put  on  a  leaf  and  exohanged  by  the  nuseona,  who  nib 
It  with  butter  twice  into  the  wound  with  the  leaf,  which  ii  now 
torn  In  pieoee  and  etrewn  over  the  "  brotben' "  heada.  A 
solemn  addrcM  is  made  bj  the  Older  of  the  attendanta,  and 
they  conclude  ttie  ceremony  by  mbbinff  Uieir  own  ndea  with 
butter,  shaking;  hands,  and  wiahinc  eadi  other  eucoeaa.  Ten 
rounds  ot  ammunition  are  then  Ared  off,  a  oompliment  fram 
each  ot  the  four  drums  Is  aounded,  and  they  parade  the  TilUn 
all  the  aftentooB.  ...  An  Unnda  Ud,  the  magician  of  the 
Sultan,  made  bfotberbood  witii  Behan,  the  oooli,  by  oaOiag 
maiin  on  his  duet  and  rabbin^  hi  the  tat  of  Horn.' 

Similar  usages  are  said  to  prevail  among  the 
Wajiji  (Burton,  <m.  cit.  L  114),  on  the  Congo,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Africa  (H.  M.  Stanley  The  Cimgu, 
London.  1885,  L  886,  a  24«  29,  Through  the 
Dark  Omtinent,  i  493 ;  H.  Ward,  Sthmogrmthkal 
Notes  relaUng  to  the  Congo  Tttbet,  1886 ;  JAI 
xxiv.  291 ;  v.  L.  Oun«roii»  Aerate  Afriiu^  Ltmdon. 
1877,  i.  333). 

7.  In  Scandinavia,  men  made  brotherhood  by 
letting  their  blood  flow  together  in  a  footprint  and 
mingle  where  it  fell  (*  The  Long  Lay  of  Brunhild, 
in  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,  G.  Vigfusson  and  F. 
York  Powell,  Oxford,  1883,  i.  308),  or  by  'goinx 
under  the  turf,'  a  ceremony  of  which  an  account  u 
given  in  The  Story  of  Gisli  the  Outlaw  (from  the 
Icelandic  by  G.  W.  Dasent,  Edinburgh,  1896, 
p.  23).  We  are  told  that  Gisli  and  the  uiree  men 
who  were  to  make  oath  along  witii  1dm 

<  cut  np  a  Ktd  of  turf  in  auoh  wise  that  both  its  ends  wwe  atllt 
fast  to  the  earth,  and  propped  i  t  up  by  a  ipaar,  iocNred  wi  til  runes. 
BO  tall  that  a  man  might  Uy  his  head  on  the  socket  ot  the  spear- 
head. Under  this  yoke  they  were  all  four  to  pass.  .  .  .  Now 
they  bleed  each  a  vein,  and  let  their  blood  tall  together  on 
the  mould  whence  the  turf  had  been  cut  up,  and  all  toudi  it ; 
and  all  afterwards  fell  00  their  kneea,  and  were  to  take  hands, 
and  swear  to  avenge  each  the  other  aa  though  be  were  his 
brother,  and  to  call  all  the  gods  to  wltneM.' 

Several  explanations  of  this  curious  ceremony 
have  been  soggested.  In  Jacob  Grimm's  opinion 
{Deutsche  Be^itealterthiimer*,  (jdttingeQ,  1881.  p. 
119),  the  'Iffothers,'  by  placing  themaelves  under- 
neath the  tnrf  and  fallmg  on  tiieir  knees,  appear 
to  indicate  their  abasement  before  the  Higher 
Powers,  and  their  solemn  purification  from  the 
world.  Konrad  M&orer  {Zhe  Bekehrung  d.  nor- 
wegischen  Stammes  rum  Christenthum,  Munich, 
186^1856,  ii  170-171,  229)  regards  the  rite  as  an 
ordeal  of  which  tha  pnri>oee  was  to  secure  Idie 
performanoe  of  the  promises  made.  And  this 
view  seems  to  receive  some  support  from  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

'  Tbto  WM  than  the  ocd«a  rt  flMt  Ifaae,  tint  Ml  AooUpsiB 
niidarai«cHlli.oollar;  thst  la,  a  tod  was  osmo  mit  flf  a  MdL 
Tha  ends  ol  the  tart  ahall  ba  fart  In  Um  Add,  and  Osfe  MB  wbo 
was  to  ondaiBO  the  ordeal  dioald  paaa  tiuranwlv.  ...  80  wm 
he  daansed  who  went  andear  the  eartb-ooQar,  if  the  torf  Wl  not 
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opoD  him'  (Tk»  Story  qf  tiu  LtadaUrt,  doM  into  Knullah  bj 
B.  Proctor,  London,  IMtt,  ch.  xvlU.}. 

M.  Pftppeiiheuu(  Die  cUtdanischen  Sehutxgildm, 
Bresbui,  1886,  p.  ISC),  howerer,  points  out  that 
tbift  oeremony  was  used  not  omy  in  making 
brotliers  and  in  ordeals,  bat  in  cases  where  an 
offence  had  been  committed  and  tlie  ofhoder  was 
reqohed  to  homUe  himself  by  going  nnder  the 
tnif,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  t£e  aooeptance  of 
a  oompoeition.  He  Holds  that  one  explanation  will 
not  Buffioe  for  all  three  cases,  and  he  explains  the 
use  of  the  ceremony  in  makine  brotners  —  the 
mixing  of  the  blood  with  the  eartn — as  symbolical 
of  the  common  origin  of  the  brothers.  They  are 
ohildroi  of  one  womb — bom  of  one  mother,  the 
earth  (see  idso  Vigfnsson  and  Powell,  op.  eit.  i.  423). 

&  Moir  {Life  of  Mahomet,  Lcmaon,  I8&8,  t 
p.  ooxlvi)  tells  OS  that,  in  a  dispute  among  the 
Koiaish,  the  men  of  one  party  solemnized  their 
compact  by  dipping  their  nauds  in  Uood,  while 
their  opponents  dipped  their  hands  in  perfome  and 
rubbed  Ihem  upcm  the  Ka'ba.  Bobertaon  Smith 
{Kimkip  and  Marriage  m  Sariy  Arabiot  new  ed. 
London,  1903,  pp.  67-69)  says  that  at  Mecca  in 
hiatoriMl  times  a  life  and  death  oorenant  was 
volemnized  br  an  oath,  each  of  the  parties  to 
which  dipped,  hands  in  a  pan  of  blood  and 
tasted  its  conteucs ;  and  he  excesses  the  view  that 
these  ftmns  are  Tu^ions  of  me  and  same  rite 
—the  rite  in  which  the  contracting  parties  drank 
or  tasted  one  another's  blood.  He  snows  (op.  eU. 
p.  M,  note  I)  that  in  some  instances  water  or  froit- 
jnice  was  sabstituted  for  blood ;  and  in  this  con- 
nexion it  is  interesting  to  notice  Herodotus'  (iv. 
172  [Rawlinson'a  tr.])  statement  regarding  the 
Nasamonians  that,  '  when  they  pledce  their  feitb 
to  one  another,  each  gives  the  oOier  to  drink 
ont  of  his  hand;  if  there  be  no  liquid  to  be 
had,  they  take  np  dust  from  the  groand,  and 
put  their  tongues  to  it*  (of.  W.  Crooke,  'The  Hill 
Tribes  of  the  Central  Indian  Hills,*  in  JAI 
xxriii.  241).  It  may  be  that  the  praofciee  of 
ratifying  an  agreement  to  take  put  in  a  common 
undertaking  by  shaking  hands  dipped  in  Uood 
(Hector  Boethins,  Scotorum  Hittonee,  Paris,  1526, 
lib.  ii.  foL  xriii  b;  cf.  §  15  below),  and  that  of 
drinking  human  blood,  attributed  to  oonspiratora 
at  Rome  (SalL  tU  Conj.  Cat.  22;  Pint.  VU. 
PuUicotee  iv.  [both  statements  are  remrded  as  un- 
reliable by  T.  Momrasen,  Bomitche  Fortchunaen, 
Berlin,  1864,  i.  332,  n.  1]),  and  in  China  (Trumbull, 
tp.  eit.  p.  43),  are  truly  adaptations  of  the  primitive 
mstltutioo  of  'making  brothers'  (see  below,  §  15). 

9.  With  the  form  ot  the  rite  in  which  the  hands 
are  dipped  in  blood  Jacob  Grimm  (op.  eit.  p.  104} 
oompsfes  the  dipping  of  weapons  in  blood,  men- 
tioned hj  Herodotus  (iv.  70  [RawUnsm'a  tr.])  in 
the  following  passage : 

'  OkUu  unonr  Uw  Scyttu  ftro  aooomptnled  with  th*  following 
ommonlei :  s  uuve  c*rtb«n  bawl  ii  fllled  with  win«,  Mid  th« 
putl«  to  the  ofttn,  woondinf  thvmMlrM  alifrhtl,r  with  k  knUa 
or  «n  swl,  drop  ■ome  of  their  blood  Into  the  wine ;  then  tber 
plunga  Into  the  mlxtore  &  •ormltkr,  nme  srrows.  s  b*ttle-sxe, 
■od  a  Jftvelin,  sU  the  while  repeftUng  myan ;  UMj  the  two 
oontnujtintr  Mrtlee  drink  t»ch  e  drMight  from  the  bowl,  M  do 
ftbo  the  chlel  men  among  their  tollowen.' 

So,  too,  the  Benuas,  in  makiag  alliancea  or  in 
takinc  solemn  vows, '  dip  their  weapons  into  a  mix- 
ture of  which  blood  forms  the  principal  ingredient ' 
(T.  G.  Newbold,  Political  ana  Statistical  Account 
of  the  Briti^  Settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
London,  1839,  ii.  395).  Lncian  (Toxaris,  S7), 
in  his  account  of  the  Scythian  form,  gives  the 
additional  fact  that  the  parties,  having  dipped  the 
points  of  their  swords  in  the  blood,  held  them 
together.  It  would  seem  that  this  touching  of 
swords  signified  the  union  of  the  parties ;  and  this 
view  is  corroborated  hy  the  curious  practice  of 
Boraping  tiie  spear-shafts  and  moaket-stocks  of  the 
'hnffihera'  <m  a  baoana-Ieaf,  and  dropping  these 


scrapings,  with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  dust 
from  a  pod,  upon  the  wounds  (Stanley,  The  Congo, 
iL  24,  89;  of.  Hutter,  op.  ett.  p.  Iff.  as  to  the 
Bati  of  North  Cameroon,  and  see  j  13  below).  It 
seems  that  scrapings  of  wood  from  the  stool  <tf  a 
chief  add  strength  to  an  oath  (A.  B.  Ellis,  The 
Tshi-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coaat  of  West 
Afne.^,  Ltmnon,  1887,  p.  198).  A  similar  explana- 
tiua  &|i]ieji.rs  to  apply  to  the  ceremony  of  sword- 
biting  practised  by  the  Kanowit  I>ayaks.  Accord- 
ing to  St.  John  (op.  et<.  L  SS), 

'h  pin:  w&n  pla<«d  benre«B  rvpreeeotatiree  of  two  tribes,  who, 
Afttr  nlliiii;  ilown  the  vengesBoe  of  the  apirite  on  thoae  who 
biuLt:  the  inaiy.  lounged  their  epeafi  into  the  snimal,  and  than 
exchanged  weapona.  Drawing  their  kolvea,  tbey  each  Ut  the 
blade  of  the  others,  and  bo  oomirieled  the  affair.' 

So,  too,  the  Garos  swear  to  observe  peace  by 
biting  each  other's  sword,  and  seal  the  compact 
by  putting  food  into  eaoh  osier's  mouth  and  pour- 
ing beer  down  eaoh  other's  throat  (E.  T.  Dalton, 
Descriptwe  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  London,  1872, 
p.  62).  It  is  of  intwest  to  note  in  this  connexion 
that  the  Norman  lawyers  explained  the  word 
'wapentake'  in  reference  'to  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  local  magistrate  touching  his  arms' 
(W.  Stnbbs,  The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng. 
land*,  Oxford*  1886,  i.  96).  This  oeremony  u 
described  in  a  law  of  Edward  the  Cmtfesaor  <c  88) 
as  follows ; 

'  Ipoe  Ten  ereota  laaoea  sua  «b  omnlboa  ■ecundum  morem 
fodua  aodpiebat ;  omnee  enim  quottiuot  ventaaent  cam  laooela 
•nil  ipdns  haatam  tangebant  et  Its  oonfhmabant  per  oontactum 
aimoram,  pace  pttlam  oonoena.' 

Du  CangejffAMfariufft  medics  et  infimm  Latini' 
tatis,  ed.  L.  Favre,  Niort,  1883,  s.v. '  Arma'  [Aim* 
mntare])  understands  ttut  it  was  thus  that  ^e 
subjects  of  the  early  kings  of  England  made  them- 
selves 'fratree  oonjurati,'  bound  to  cherish  and 

Erotect  one  another  and  to  join  in  preserving  the 
ingdom  from  its  enemies.  G.  Tamassta  \VAffra' 
tetlamento,  Turin,  1886,  p.  32,  note  2),  however, 
cites  authority  to  abow  that  what  ia  described  is 
not  an  armorumeot^netio,  but  mothu  per  strqn- 
tum  eoneussorum  armorum  plebiseita  eondendi  (see 
Grimm,  op.  cit.  p.  770f. ;  Tao.  Germ.  zL,  Sist.  v.  16). 

10.  Sometimes  the  parties  to  the  compact  hold 
the  ends  of  a  forked  branch,  while  one  of  them 
cuts  it  in  two,  or  while  a  medicine- man  draws 
theur  blood  (Stanley.  Ths  Congo,  iL  88,  104).  It 
is  observed  1^  C.  A.  L.  M.  achwaner  {Borneo, 
Besehrijving  van  het  Stroomgebied  van  d.  Berito, 
Amsterdam,  1863,  I  214-216)  that,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Borneo  with  which  he  deals,  a  third  party 
hacks  through  the  branch  held  by  the  '  brothers,' 
and  at  the  same  time  pronounces  imprecations 
upon  the  oath-hfeaker.  In  view  of  the  whole 
cifoumstancee,  it  seems  not  improbaUe  that  the 
act  of  holding  had  a  twofold  ^gnificance.  In  the 
first  place,  it  symbolized  the  muon  of  the  parties 
(it  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  contact  of  swords 
m  the  Scythian  ceremonial),  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  was  a  ritual  act  simUar  to  the  act  of 
heading  an  animal  while  it  is  being  slan^tered 
for  sacrifioe.  An  instance  of  this  saorificial  oere- 
mony is  supplied  by  the  Kumi  of  Chittagong. 
Among  them,  the  purties  to  the  covenant  hold  the 
ropes  by  which  a  goat  is  secured.  One  of  their 
number  stands  over  it,  holding  a  fighting  ddo. 
He  takes  a  mouthful  of  liquor  from  a  oup  and 
Uows  it  over  the  parties  and  the  victim.  Then 
he  raises  his  ddo  and  invokes  the  river-spiril^ 
while  he  pulls  some  hairs  from  the  goat  and 
scatters  them  to  the  winds.  With  one  ^roke  the 
head  is  severed  from  the  body,  and  the  Uood  is 
smeared  on  the  foreheads  and  feet  of  the '  brothers' 
(T.  H.  Lewin,  Wild  Itaees  of  South-Eastem  India, 
Ixmdon,  1870,  p.  228).  Among  the  Bali  and  the 
Dnsuns,  and  in  Shira  (see  below,  18, 17,  21),  the 
act  of  holding  or  touching  the  notim  forma  pact  oi 
the  ceremony. 
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II.  TmmbaU  teUs  m  of  a  eaiioiu  Syriaa  form  of 
the  rite.  The  partieB  pablioly  annoimoe  tiieir 
reasons  for  entering  into  t^e  oompaot.  These 
declarataoDB  are  wntten  down  in  dnpUcate ;  and 
each  *  brotiior,'  having  smeared  bis  oo^y  -with  the 
other's  Uood,  and  hanng  uttered  the  vuh  that  the 
deoriver  may  be  dectired  by  God*  wean  it  vos- 

ended  from  his  neck  or  bmtiid  to  his  arm  'in 
ken  of  the  indisscdnble  relatkm'  (qp.  eit.  p.  5f.; 
see  below,  1 21). 

13.  Probably  Grimm  (op.  eit.  p.  IM  ;  ot  lAvj^  i. 
S2)  is  instified  in  referring  to  ue  noticai  of  nmoa 
bnmj^t  abont  by  an  ex^anga  (tf  blood  both  the 
'hasta  sangninea  praensta'  of  tiie  Rtunans — ^the 
symbol  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  a  united 

Siople — and  the  'Fier^  Cross'  of  the  Scottish 
ighlandeiB— the  hidf-boint  stake  dipped  in  blood 
which  called  the  oUns  to  anau  agauut  a  oom- 
mon  foe. 

13.  A  group  of  obaervances  in  which  the  intro- 
dnotifHi  of  weapons  forma  a  prominent  feature 
aeoiu  to  be  soaoeptilde  of  a  different  interpreta- 
tion. IVrrbes  {op.  eit.  p.  45S)  tells  ns  that  at  Timor 
the  oontracting  parties  slash  their  arms,  and 
collect  the  blood  in  a  bamboo,  into  which  kanipa 
(coarse  gin)  or  ktru  (palm- wine)  is  poured.  Having 
provided  themselves  with  a  small  fig-tree,  they 
adjoom  to  some  retired  nx>L^ taking  with  them  the 
siraid  and  ipear  frran  tlto  ImH  omunber  of  their 
own  honses,  or  fnon  the  Uma-Lvli  of  th^  tuku, 
if  between  large  companies.  Planting  there  the 
fig-tree,  flanked  by  the  sacred  sword  and  spear, 
they  hang  on  it  a  bamboo  receptacle,  into  which — 
after  ple^^ing  each  other  in  the  mixed  blood  and 
gin— the  remainder  is  poured.  Then  each  swears, 
'If  I  be  fals^  and  be  not  a  tra»  friend,  may  my 
Uood  iame  nom  my  mon^  ears,  nose,  as  it 
does  from  Uie  bamboo  I ',  the  bottom  of  the  xeoep- 
taele  being  pricked  at  the  same  moment  to  allow 
the  blood  and  gin  to  escape.  The  tree  remains 
and  grows  as  a  witness  to  the  oontraot.  With  this 
tree  ni  witness  TnunboU  {op.  dt.  p.  ZldS.)  oon* 
nsots-— wrroneonsly,  we  Tontnie  to  tiiink— the 
Uood'Ctuned  *  Fiei^  Cross'  and  a  nmilar  symbcd 
made  use  of  in  Soutnem  Arabia  (see  A.  von  Wrede, 
Bein  m  Sadhramavt,  Brunswick,  1870,  p.  197  ff.; 
see  above,  §  12).  It  ia  not  uninteresting  to  note 
that  the  planting  of  a  tree,  which,  at  Timor, 
is  an  acoesaory  only,  is,  among  the  Karens  of 
Borma,  in  itaeli  constitutive  of  the  bond  of  lather- 
hood  (Lnther,  op.  c>f.  p.  813).  Trumbull  (00.  e»f.  pp. 
260 ff.  816)  refers  in  tiiis  connexion  to  the  plac- 
ing of  trees  in  ancient  Israel ;  but  the  Israelitish 
practice  seems  to  be  snsoeptible  of  an  alt<^ther 
different  explanation  (see  Robertson  Smith,  Bef. 
Sem,',  London,  1894,  p.  185^).  What  then  was  the 
purpose  served  by  the  introduction  of  weapons! 
It  may  be  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  planting 
the  tree  ;  and,  in  support  of  this  view,  an  tustanoe 
from  Madagascar  may  be  cited.  W.  ElHs  {Sitt. 
ofMadag.  p.  188  ff ),  in  describing  the  ceremony  of 
the  /cUidrd  (a  form  of  the  Uood-rite),  says  that 
'to  obbdn  the  blood,  •  OSgbt  InoUon  b  nuda  in  ttw  lUn 
<»vertaicUwoenteof  thaboMm,idgiilfloMitlycftIl«l  amiamtfo, 
"  tlM  month  of  ttMbeirt*  ..  .  SomepmpowderMKlftlMaAra 
broa^t.  toeettMr  with  a  niiD  qiuuititf  of  ginger, »  apeftr,  rad 
twoparUoauu-klDdiotgnM.  A  fowl  Mio  li  proound ;  ItitMid 
!■  BMuiv  oat  o9 ;  rad  it  la  left  in  this  aUt»  to  oontinao  Ueeding 
duriiw  UM  aenmonr.'  Tbo  puUM  tb«n  jcia  ia  jproaonncing  « 
long  mipnoKUon  npoo  the  ostb-breakor,  in  wtiob  oooar  uo 
following  ixmoKOotm:  *ObTth«  mouth  of  the  h«Mtl  Oh  the 
baUl  Oh tiM powder  1  ObtiMgingwI  OblUemiMnUefowl 
wdtning  in  Its  UoodI'  And  tbra  Mbnra  ttie  atetement: 
*U  we  keep  sad  obswva  ads  oonoHit,  let  tboaa  tUive  bear 
wwnewi' 

Take  ag^  Butter's  (00.  p.  Iff)  account  of 
the  oeremoivr'  among  the  Bali  of  North  Cameroon ; 

It  Biami  to  ooMiit  id  two  jperti— the  meUng  of  'brothen' 
andttienubldngoatb  tokeep  the  oovanwit  Hie  patties,  hold- 
ing coh  ud  penw  in  tbeir  open  hude,  tDtmheiund  proml^ 
otnnitnalMMiaHilpMidamtaiwa.  The ki<a eadpepper www 
alHwadwMlMton.aiidtlM  blood  el  tbt  'InOmlnmaaiaA 


with  palia-wiDt  and  dfonk  br  Mob.  Thn  followed  flu  seooiid 
part  of  the  rite.  Balleta  wars  piodaead,  and,  wbOolmpwoaUciii 
wen  bring  prODoanoad  upon  Ota  oatb-bgaaker,  a  towdi  was 
dog.  BuB^biotber'  priokad  Ua  ann,  and  the  boDataL  aoma 
senflna  of  redwood,  togrtbo-  with  smml  ftOdi  aftftta, 
bnaaa  DOOM,  and  two  Moaning  bmaan  can  wm  fltrawn  Into 
tlMtniieAL  It  Waa  miad  ud  a  flat  atona  wna  plaoed  imon 
It,  Upon  ttria  atom  »  tarn  waa  alaa^iiaRd  bv  obo  o<  ibe 
'beotbeta,'  wbUa  tbe  othon  bald  It  b^ltobiood  Wlh«  oa  ttM 
■tone  and  trendi.  Sobm  ot  tbe  blood  waa  adaod  wtOt  wfaa  in  a 
oalabaA  Into  lAlnb  biilleti  w««  drapped  ;  anl  tlv  oontaots  of 
Om  oafaiba*  won  eBptted  oat  «a  the  toanoh.  Ibsn  ttie 
'  brotban'  poored  wine  on  the  trendi,  ond,  bavtng  safe  «  Jar 
<wntalnlng  ndwood  on  the  atone,  thw  tabbed  one  another^ 
anna  ana  breaata  wttb  Oo  wood,  iriiue  watda  fl<  magle  mn 
bdng  eaid.  ImUt,  k^  and  pe^wr  Mid  bona  of  wIm  wan 
diatnbated  aomig  tbo  foOowen  and  atteodaota 

The  Tiew  thatttM  arttolea  thrown  into  tbo  Wendi  and  tto 
atooe  placed  opon  it  eerre  aa  'witoeae'  of  the  oompaot,  derireo 
nipport  from  the  praotloa  of  tbeiOhlnbwaaa  In  making  oatti. 
Isej  dig  a  lM>lo  in  tlw  grooad,  phwe  «  atmie  00  It,  tbraw  eaitti 
at  one  aaoOter  with  loud  orieo,  and  oover  the  atone  irith  eaitb ; 
and  b^  tboae  aota  theraignifr  oiat,  like  the  atone  In  the  graond, 
their  word  or  oath  remaiae  onuterable  (Kieak  IkoHd,  'IHa 
ErfOfOchnng  d.  Tachlnwan-OeUMei  anf  FonnoH  dorco  die 
Japaner'  In  Oiobut,  ISBS,  Izx.  U1L),  A  very  aimilar  tocm  of 
ouh  la  found  among  ma  Bendowen  Doaana.  Aooudliv  to 
F.  Hattoa'a  aoooont  (North  Bornto,  London,  1886,  ^  SOIL, 
ot  ppw  90S,  KT),  the  irttole  Mbe  anembled,  and,  tbo  gnmd 
having  bean  cleared  for  a  maoo  of  aboat  twelve  yarda,  a  bole 
waa  diu>,  a  foot  In  deptb,  a  urge  water-tar  waa  plaeed  In  it^  llie 
earth  dng  oat  of  the  h«e  waa  thrown  into  the  Jar,  and  tbe  old 
men  called  apon  their  god.  A  atone  waa  then  plaoed  near  tbe 
Jar,  and  the  okl  men  dscdaied  Are,  repreaeoted  bT  •  bandng 
itidc,  br  water,  which  tiad  been  poiued  Into  the  Jar,  and 
earth,  that  they  would  be  true  to  all  irttlto  men.  Tbrn  tUvfad^ 
waa  then  ■ammoDed  by  shooting  an  snow  into  tbo  air;  aadOe 
guna  of  Uie  Buropeana  were  plaoed  npoa  ttw  ]H,  Cot  flC  iMoh 
eaoh  man  took  a  little  earth. 

14.  But  weapons  are  not  infrequoitly  introdnoed 
into  the  ceremony  lor  a  different  purpoae ;  thtrf 
are  'invoked,'  that  is  to  say, '  topunish  tzoachery' 
(D.  M.  Bmeaton,  The  LowU  £arvN«  of  Burmth 
London,  1887,  p.  169).  When  two  villages  in 
Ceram  wish  to  make  friendahip  after  a  war,  the 
inhabitants  of  <me  ccmie  into  the  other  bringing 
nits,  and  are  entertained  with  food  and  dnnk. 
while  th^  are  eating,  a  large  bowl  of  liquor  is 
prepared.  The  dders  add  some  drops  of  pigs'  or 
chickens'  blood ;  and  the  chiefs  wound  each  other 
and  let  their  Uood  flow  into  the  liquor.  The 
elders  stir  the  potion  with  a  swoifC  a  spear, 
arrows,  and,  in  mer  timeo^  with  the  muzde  of  a 
muaketb  Then  one  (rf  them  cornea  fur  want  and 
imprecates  evil  aptrn  the  oath-breaker,  tiie  other 
feasters  show  their  oonenrrenoe  by  mgns,  the 
ohie&  of  the  two  parties  b^gin  to  drink  the  liquid, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  drink  after  than. 
On  a  set  day  a  feast  ia  given  in  the  other  TiUage, 
and  the  boiul  is  then  regarded  as  inviolaUek  iSis 
solemiiity  ii  called  ptia  (Biedel,  op.  lSS£)u 
Biedel  &m  not  give  the  tmns  <n  uw  imptecatioii, 
nor  does  he  state  the  purpose  for  which  tbe 
weapons  are  introduced.  It  is,  however,  instme- 
tive  tc^observe  that,  in  the  Couneee  [oocedure, 
way  of  oath  for  the  discovery  of  crime,  a  parma 
ana  a  little  airow-rost  are  introdnoed  aloi^  with 
other  mnbols,  and  that  an  impreoatiop  la  bid* 
nounced  npon  the  guilty  pencm  to  the  effsct,  mlar 
o/ki,  that  his  throat  shaJl  be  cut  with  a  paramg 
and  his  body  pierced  with  arrows  p.  116^ 
Further,  in  the  Tanembar  and  Timor-Laat  Xdanda, 
in  making  brothers,  sea- water,  palm- wine,  and  otiier 
ingredients,  together  with  a  small  stone,  or  tooth, 
are  poored  into  a  bowl  and  mixed  with  the  blood 
of  the  contracting  parties.  Dudilaa  is  invoked  as 
witness  to  ttw  covwanL  and  evils  are  imprecated 
npon  the  breaker  of  the  bond.  He  shall  be  nnstaUa 
ad  the  sea,  weak  as  a  man  dmnk  with  palm-wioew 
and  the  like.  Then  the  parties  drink  the  liquor, 
and  Uie  stone  or  tooth  is  tiroken  in  two  and  pre- 
served as  a  memorial  or  '  witness'  (i&.  p.  284).  It 
is  thought  that  tiieee  practices  throw  some  light 
npon  the  i^ymbolical  meaning  of  wentons  in  the 
pefo  ceremony  (see  also  Biedel,  op.  et<.  p.  396,  as  to 
brother-makmff  at  Leti).  and  tnat  a  similar  «x- 
planation  ap[£fls  to  ua  two  instaaeaa  which 
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follow.  Among  the  Wazanmo,  Yf^Megaxo,  and 
AVasagara,  the  caodidateB  for  oroUierEood  Mat 
tbemMlreB  opposite  to  one  another,  their  bows  and 
arrows  being  plaoed  across  their  thi|^  '  whilst  a 
third  person  waving  a  sword  over  their  heads 
vooiferateB  onraee  against  an^  that  may  break  the 
brotherhood'  (Bnrton,  op.  e%t,  L  114} ;  and  to  the 
westward  of  Lake  Tangapy^a,  after  the  trans- 
fusion of  blood  inocul&tion  had  been  completed, 
one  of  the  rnvzies  held  a  sword  resting  on  his 
dionldOT,  while  the  other  went  tiironeh  the 
motions  of  sharpening  a  knife  npon  it,  both  join- 
ing in  pronoonoing  imprecations  npon  the  oath- 
breaker  (Cameron^  op.  eit,  i.  333).  A  somewhat 
similar  act  formed  part  of  the  ritual  among  the 
Waldkajn.  and  was  followed  by  imprecations  (t. 
HObnel.  Zum  Bvdolph-8u  und  SUfpharm-See, 
ViKma,  1801,  p.  841 1 ;  A.  Arkell-Hardwiok,  An 
Ivory  Trader  m  North  Kendo,  London,  190Si  p. 
147). 

15.  It  is,  of  course,  plain,  from  some  of  the 
examples  of  the  ceremony  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing,  that  the  Uood  empl<^ed  is  not 
always  that  oi  the  oontraotiiw  uurtus  (see  C.  Hoee 
and  W.  MoDonnll,  *The  BeuftionB  between  Men 
and  Animals  in  Sarawak,'  in  JAI,  1001,  xxxi.  200 ; 
of.  p.  185).  In  very  many  ease*  it  is  that  of  their 
moxies  (livingstone,  op.  eit.  p.  488 ;  J.  Thomson, 
Throwh  Maaai  Land,  new  ed.  London,  1887,  p. 
88;  Cameron,  op.  L  S33;  Stanley,  Through 
<A<  Dtsrk  CotUinmUt  iL  146,  8^).  Sometimes  ute 
'brothers 'shake  tuuds,  irfter  having  dipped  them 
in  the  blood  of  a  siaagbtered  animal  (J.  M. 
Schnver,  Jteieen  im  oheren  Nilg^net,  Ergttnznngs- 
heft.  No.  72.  to  Peterm.  Mitth.  p.  00),  or  they  are 
marked  with  its  blood— the  blood  of  a  pig  among 
the  Kiniahs  (St  John,  o^.  eit.  L  117,  76),  of  a  goat 
among  the  Komi  of  Cnittagong  (Lewui,  tjt.  eit. 
p.  228),  or  a  ffMt  or  a  heifer  among  the  Shendoos 

pp.  315,  Sometimes  they  smear  their  lips 

with  blood  drawn  from  a  bnlloolrs  ear  (Le  Tcheou- 
Li,  ou  Mites  dee  Teheou,  tr.  from  the  Chinese  by  £. 
Biot,  Paris,  1851,  L  120,  iL  2471).  Or  the  blood 
may  be  thii^  of  a  hnman  victim,  ather  stopefied 
witn  drink,  as  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Mexico 
(H.  H.  Bancroft,  The  Native  Baeee  (/  the  Pacific 
Statu  <^  N.  Amanea,  London.  1876,  i  686,  637 ; 
see  below,  %  48),  or  sudn,  as  lunong  tiie  Danoms 
of  Borneo  (Schwaner,  op.  at.  iL  77). 

16.  Some  of  these  ceremonies  are  plainly  saeri- 
ficial.  and  recall  to  as  Herodotns'  aooonnt  of  the 
formation  of  blood-brotherhood  among  the  Arabs 
(iiL  8  [Bawlinaon's  tr.]).    He  tells  ns  that, 

*  when  two  men  would  nrav  »  Mendiblp.  ttaey  atutd  on  eMh 
dde  of  K  ttiird :  he  with  k  ibarp  rtone  nukes  »  oat  on  the 
indde  ot  the  band  of  eMh  new  tot  mMdto  fliwer,  sod,  tektng 
ft  fdeoe  from  their  dreM,  dlpa  tt  In  the  Uood  of  each,  km 
moiatene  therewith  sereD  itoneeljinsfai  flu  Diktat,  Otlttllg  tlH 
irttOe  on  Bftcotaoa  and  Unuda.' 

BobertBon  Sndth  identifies  tiiese  divinities  with 
Orotal  and  Alilat  f  J2b/.  Svm.*  p.  316),  and  obserrai 
that  at  Meooa,  viudn  histoiidU  times, 
'  ttM  form  ot  the  oath  waa  0>at  eadh  partr  din>ed  tbtfr  handa 
in  ft  pan  o(  blood  and  taited  the  oontenta.  .  .  .  13ie  later  Araba 
had  eabatitated  the  Uood  of  a  vlothn  for  human  Uood,  bnt 
thaj  retained  a  feature  wfaic^  Berodotni  had  mlMd,  tbej 
Baked  the  Uood  aa  well  aa  emeared  it  tm  the  Btcred  ibmea. . . . 
the  aeven  atonea  In  Herodotoa  are,  of  oonree,  aacred  atonea,  the 
AiaUo  onfAA,  Hebrew  moffAMtA,  which,  like  the  aacred  atonM 
at  the  Kabft,  ware  orlglnallr  Bietylla,  Bethels  or  god-boxes.' 
He  adds  that  the  easonoe  of  toe  rite  was  that  the  partlea '  com- 
mingled thehr  Uood,  at  the  same  time  ^iplring  uie  Uood  to 
the  md  or  ftoUsta  ao  aa  to  make  Idm  a  psitr  to  tlu  ooranant 
atoo'CfffocA^  (to.,  pp.  57,  SB^  OC^ 

17.  In  some  of  these  sacrifidal  rites  an  exehanee 
of  garments  or  wea{ion8  or  gifts  forms  a  part. 
Thus  St.  John  (op.  ei<.  i,  117),  in  speaking  <a  the 
Eayani,  sqre  that 

'Ut^ioiiMttnMiTWvtlMommODj.thoiuh  the  variation  juks 
be  oonllned  to  the  ffintahs.  lAo  live  fkriuer  op  tlM  river,  and 
arafatwmawfadwtththaKajsni.  Ibaraatiir  (a  Inoni^aad 
plaoad  betwaaa  the  two  who  an  to  he  johiM  la  bsotheriMMd. 
AcUtf  addiMHiaalimMattaa  to  flMgodi,  sad  maika  with  » 


IMitadbtandtiiei^riioalder.  The  beaat  is  Uien  kDled,  an± 
uter  an  exchange  oTjackete,  a  aword  is  thruat  Into  the  woond 
and  the  two  are  marked  with  the  Uood  of  the  pig.' 

80,  too,  amoiu  the  WacbagBi  sn  exobange  and 
re^change  of  w>thing  enter  into  the  rite  jKohler, 
Dae  Baniurechtj  p.  40).  Among  the  Kanowit 
Dayaks.  'a  jag  was  plaoed  between  tiie  repre- 
sentatives  of  t£e  two  tribee,  who,  after  calling 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  Spirits  on  those  who 
Inoke  the  treaty,  plunged  their  spears  into  tiie 
animal  and  then  exchanged  weapons*  (St.  John, 
op.  cit.  L  66).  Again,  among  the  Dmrans,  an 
exchange  of  weapons  followed  the  ceremony,  in 
which,  bavins;  invoked  his  god,  the  chief  ana  the 
traveller  held  the  head  and  ^s  of  a  fowl,  while  a 
third  person  almost  severed  its  head.  The  move- 
ments of  the  dying  fowl  were  taken  to  indicate  the 
intentions  of  the  parties.  Lastiy,  guns  were  fired 
and  presents  were  given  (Hatton,  op.  cit.  p.  196 ; 
see  below,  S  20). 

{b)  Where  Uood  i$  not  employed. 

18.  We  shall  now  prooeed  to  consider  the  oases 
in  which  the  use  of  blood  does  not  enter  into  the 
ceremony ;  and,  first  of  all,  we  shall  deal  with 
instances  where  the  exchange  of  food  forms  an 
essential  element  in  the  ritnal.  Thns,  anumg  the 
Mapnohes  the  compact  is  made  by  aa  exchange  of 
names,  one  of  the  parties  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting a  lamb  to  uie  other  to  be  eaten  by  him 
(E.  R.  Smith.  The  Araucaniane.  New  York.  1855, 

Sx  261,  262;  see  also  E.  Pdppig,  Beiee  in  Chile, 
eru,  u.  auf  die  Amaeonenetrome  vxihrend  d. 
Jahre  im-18St,  Leipzig,  1835,  L  384f.,  as  to  the 
Pehnewdies).  TheReschi&t  of  Lake  Rodcdph  make 
'Inothers'  with  strangers  by  eating  pieoes  ctf  tiie 
liver  of  a  sheep  together  (A.  D^maldson  Smith, 
Through  Unknown^  African  Countries,  London, 
1897,  p.  297  ;  according  to  v.  Htihnel,  op.  eit.  p.  6&7, 
660,  they  spit  upon  the  sheep  and  pour  milk  upon 
it;  see  oelow,  |  21);  and  m  the  Abmx  it  is  said 
that  they  'htud  as  inviolate  ai^  engagement 
cement«d  by  an  interdhange  of  meat  as  foodT  This 
is  called  Mftj^munj^.  Each  party  to  tiie  engagement 
must  give  to  the  other  some  animal  to  oe  killed 
and  eaten ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  shonld  eat 
together,  or  that  tiie  feast  be  held  at  the  same 
time'  (Dalton,  op.  eit.  pw  26).  The  latter  part  of 
thia  statement  recalls  toB  acooant(rf  the  Mapaches, 
^vaa  above,  and  tiiat  of  tiie  mapus  ootmumj 
among  the  Khoi-Khoin.  The  parties  to  the  rite 
last  mentioned  must  be  relatives.  A  man.  for  ex- 
ample, may  enter  into  it  with  his  sister's  son  .  or 
danghter.  On  a  day  fixed,  the  nephew  sends  a 
ewe  or  a  oow  to  his  uncle's  honse.  where  it  is 
slaughtored.  The  ceremony  itself  is  ci^led  gao 
nais  ('navel-ontting').  The  animal  is  divided  be- 
tween uncle  and  nephew,  each  ctf  whom  eata  his 
share  apart  from  the  other — generally  in  his  own 
house.  The  blood  boiled  with  Uielddney-fat  forms 
the  ceremonial  food  (cf.  A.  W.  Howitt,  The  Native 
Tribes  of  South-east  Australia,  London,  1904.  p. 
751),  and  of  it  only  the  parties  and  tiieir  nearest 
relatives  partake,  we  rest  of  the  flesh  being  eaten 
apart  strangers.  After  tiie  meal  the  nmue^Tes 
the  nephew  hu  hand,  promises  to  be  a  £atiMr  to 
him,  and  asks  him  not  to  injiue  him  in  any  way. 
Some  da;^  afterwards  the  nnde  gives  a  feast  m 
return.  He  slaoghters  an  animal  in  the  boose  of 
his  sister — the  mother  of  the  man  with  whom  he  is 
entering  into  the  magus — and  afterwards  gives 
him  the  best  of  ids  oows.  The  covenant  draws  the 
ties  of  relatioiuhip  man  closely  together,  but  does 
not  form  a  new  bond  (C.  wisndrer,  *  Die  Khoi* 
Khoin  oder  Naman.'  in  H.  S.  Steinmetz,  Beehtsver- 
hdltnisse  von  eingeborenen  Volkem  in  AfriJta  u. 
Oseanien,  Berlin.  1008,  p.  816  f.).  The  Beni  take 
,  the  oath  of  friendship  hy  '  ohopping  jnjn.'  A  kola 
nut  is  plaoed  aa  a  mas  tn^  with  waterpoored  on 
it  One  of  the  parties  tooehes  hinudz  with  the 
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water  and  nat  and  eata  part  of  it.  Then  the  other 
paxtyeata  the  remainder  of  it  (R.  H.  Bacon,  Benin, 
thg  City  of  Blood,  London,  1897.  p.  100).  Again, 
among  the  Karens  of  Burma,  brotherhood  is  made 
by  eating  toKether,  or  by  planting  a  tree,  or  by 
exohaaging  uood.  Of  those  methods,  the  first  u 
HiUd  to  De  of  bnt  little  binding  force,  being  a  mere 
agreement  to  abstain  from  hostilities  for  a  certain 
tune  (Lnther,  op.  eit.  p.  313).  The  Banris,  Bagdia, 
and  Mahilia  admit  mto  their  caste  men  of  any 
caste  ranking  higher  than  their  own,  on  the  candi- 
date paying  a  smaU  snm  of  money  to  the  headman 
and  gtvmg  a  feast.  He  most  taste  aportion  of  the 
food  left  br  each  of  the  gaaats  (H.  H.  Risley,  The 
Tribei  ana  CcuUa  of  Bongal:  Ethnographic  Oloa- 
Mary,  Calcutta,  1891,  iL  41).  Among  the  M&Is, 
he  ranst  give  a  feast,  and  drink  water  into  which 
the  headman  has  dipped  his  toes  (ib.  p.  49).  When 
a  man  of  the  Mormi— a  Moiig<dian  oaste  in  Nepftl 
— desires  to  make  another  man  his  brother,  ne 
intimates  his  feelings ;  and  if  tiusa  are  Tedpio- 
cated,  presents  are  exchanged.  A  d(^  is  fixed  for 
the  ceremony,  at  which  a  Br&hman  <^ciates.  The 
men  face  one  another,  each  witii  a  mpee  at  his 
feet.  They  exchange  the  mpeee,  and  each  danbe 
the  other's  face  with  the  mixture  of  rioe  and  curds 
used  in  the  mairiage  rite.  The  prooeedini^  «id 
with  a  feast.  The  tie  thus  f <ninM  is  re(j^uded  as 
eqoivalait  to  that  of  actual  kinship.  '  The  adopted 
brothers  may  not  address  or  speak  of  <me  another 
by  name,  nor  may  they  talk  to  each  other's  wives, 
even  though  these  may  have  taken  part  in  the 
ceremony.  Their  deaoeodants,  again,  are  supimsed 
not  to  intermarry  till  seven  generations  nave 
passed*  {U>.  p.  111).  A  SMnewhat  simUar  account 
IS  given  of  the  Limbus  {ib.  p.  16). 

19.  With  the  usages  as  to  eating  may  be  com- 
pared what  Herodotus  (iv.  172  [already  quoted]) 
says  of  the  Nasamonians :  *Wbeu  they  pledge 
their  faith  to  one  another,  each  gives  the  otner  to 
drink  out  of  his  hand ;  if  there  be  no  liquid  to  be 
had,  they  take  up  dust  from  the  eround,  and  put 
their  tongues  to  it.'  In  making  friendship  with 
the  Wakiknju,  the  two  parties  threw  water  on 
their  heads  and  caught  and  drank  it  as  it  fell 
(v.  Hdhnet,  op.  eit.  p.  31Sf.} ;  and  it  is  said  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  Naga  Hills  that,  when  peace  is 
concluded  between  the  villages  after  a  war,  the 
chi^  meet  face  to  face  on  opposite  sides  of  a  table 
laised  on  the  roadside  about  eight  feet  from  tiie 
ground,  and  approached  on  either  side  a  broad 
ascent,  and  exchange  bamboo  mugs  of  wme  (R.  G. 
Woodthorpe, '  Notes  on  the  Wild  Tribes  inhabiting 
the  80-called  Naga  HUls,'  JAI  xL  211). 

ao.  Not  infrequently  the  bond  is  constituted  1^ 
an  exchange  of  garments  or  weapons.  Thus,  in 
Tahiti,  tbe  natives  made  hiends  by  taking  off  a 
great  part  of  their  own  clothes  and  putting  them 

rn  the  voyairers  (J.  Cook  in  J.  Hawkeeworth, 
Account  of  Voyages  in  the  Southern  Hemiaphere, 
London,  1773,  ii.  251).  It  is  said  of  the  villagers 
of  the  Uangotri  valley  in  the  country  of  the 
Ten  R&jfi,  uiat  with  them  an  exchange  of  caps 
is  as  certain  a  nuirk  of  friendship  as  an  exchange 
of  turbans  between  two  chiefs  in  the  plains  (F. 
Markham,  Shooting  in  the  Himalayas,  London, 
1854,  p.  108) ;  and  a  similar  statement  is  made  re- 
oatding  the  Khamtis  (H.  B.  Rowney,  The  Wild 
Tribes  ftf  Indii,  London,  1882,  pp.  162, 163) ;  while 
the  Masai  are  said  to  conclude  peace  by  an  ex- 
change of  clothing  (MOTker,  op.  eit.  p.  101). 
Edmund  of  England  entered  into  an  mtimate 
alliance  with  king  Cnnt  1^  exchanging  clothing 
Mid  arms  (dn  Cange,  OloMorium,  ut  eU.  supr.); 
and,  according  to  the  same  authority  (Diss.  xxi. 
in  Jean  sire  de  Joinville  iut  eit.  supra),  where 
many  other  instances  will  be  found),  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Saracens  to  make  frioulBhips 


an  exchange  of  arms.  The  case  of  Glaucns  and 
Diomede  (Hom.  11.  vL  235 ;  see  Tamassia,  op.  eit. 
p.  Off.)  is,  of  course,  familiar.  Again,  it  is  said  of 
the  Khamtis  that  'by  an  exchange  of  weapons 
even  the  meet  deadly  enemies  become  fiist  friends, 
and  if  (me  falls  in  fight,  it  is  the  dut^  of  the 
other  to  avenge  him^  (Rowney,  op.  eU.)t  and 
Dalton  {op.  at.  p.  20)  gives  a  like  account  of  the 
Mishmis. 

31.  Sometimes  the  compact  is  formed  by  ex- 
changing pieces  of  a  slaughtered  ftn'T"^!.  Tha-4 
tbe  RsscniAt  (see  Donaldson  Smith,  op.  eit.  p.  287, 
referred  to  above,  1 18)  hang  strips  of  its  panncli 
on  the  necks  ol  those  wiUi  miom  they  are  making 
friendship  (P.  Panlitsohke,  Ethnooraphie  Nordott' 
Afrikas,  Die  materieUe  Oitttur  d.  Dandkil,  Gatla, 
u.  SomAl,  Berlin.  1893,  pp.  249,  250).  while  the 
headman  spits  and  whispers  (v.  HOhnel,  op.  «tf.  p. 
660).  Joarah  Thomson  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  a  somewhat  aimilar  praotioa  in  Shin  t 

*A  HMt  «H  bnof^t,  ftDd,  Uklnc  It  om  «u>,  I  im>  n- 
onlNd  to  iteti  wban  I  wis  foiiif ,  to  deosn  thsC  I  mwBt  no 
Btm,  sad  did  not  woifc  In  waftmM  (bbok  ma^),  and,  flnsUj, 
to  proniM  tbftt  I  wookl  do  no  hum  to  tbs  ooamav.  Ilw  otbsr 
cor  WM  thai  bdm  br  tbo  Snltoa'k  imboidor,  and  bo  swdo 
prombo  on  Us  |Hitttiot  no  honn  voold  1m  dono  to  as,  tbol 
nod  would  be  givwi,  ood  all  orttolM  itolao  ustnriMd.  Hm 

r twu  then  kiUed,oad  0  ottteot  ektB  out  off  tbo  lonbeod, 
which  two  lUte  were  mode.'  The  Saltan's  nprtanitattn 
'  taking  bold  of  thla,  pudwd  It  m  m;  flngor  b7  tbe  lower  ^ 
Ave  tiinoa,  Anally  puulns  tt  over  tbe  lotnt.  I  bad  ont  to  tabs 
the  tbAp,  etui  ke^ng  it  on  siy  own  Anger,  and  to  do  tbe  aamo 
for'  bim '  through  the  upper  aBt.  TUs  opetatien  IhiMiert,  the 
■tripe  had  to  bo  out  in  two,  leaving  tbe  reepeottre  poctioiH  en 
our  flngera '  (op.  eit.  p.  S8X 

The  missionary  Rebmann,  who  received  this  token 
frtendship  from  the  kibig  of  Kilona,  calls  it 
'  kishogno '  (J.  L.  Krapf.  Travels  inEastem  Africa, 
London,  1860,  p.  238).  Thomson's  description  of 
the  rite  explains  what  is  said  of  the  Wakamba— 
that  the  'brothers'  exchange  rings  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  sacrificial  victim,  which  they  have  eaten 
together  (J.  M.  Bildebrandt,  *  Ethnographische 
Notizen  ttber  Wakamba  nnd  ihre  Nachbuen  *  in  ZJS 
X.  386).  Further,  Trumbull  (op.  eit.  p.  66)  quotes 
an  Indian  authority  ('Tod's  'TraveU.  Jountal^ 
the  Indian  ArcMpuago,  Sin^pore,  1851,  No.  !^ 
to  the  effect  that  among  the  lUjput  races  of  India 
women  adopt  a  brother  by  the  gift  of  a  bracelet ; 
and  with  tnis  custom  may  be  oompazed  the  Sla- 
vonic practice  of  tying  the  'bntbers*  togethtf 
(see  below,  f  87). 

32.  Sometimes  tiie  ceremony  ccmsists  in  the  ap- 

tlication  of  saliva  (see  above,  %  18.  21).  The 
onthem  Somali  spits  on  his  right  hand  and  rubs 
it  on  the  forehead  of  his  friend  to  indicate  that  he 
is  a  fellow-tribesmtm ;  and  among  the  Orom&  a 
like  ceremony  seems  to  entitle  the  guest  to  tribal 
rights  (Paulitschke.  op.  cU.  p.  246).  In  the  old 
days,  the  Masai  spat  at  the  man  with  whom  they 
Bwore  eternal  friendship  (S.  L.  and  H.  Hinde,  Tiu 
Last  of  the  Masai,  London,  1901,  p.  47) ;  and* 
among  the  Dyoor,  'spitting  betokens  the  most 
affectionate  good-will ;  it  was  a  pledge  of  attach- 
ment, an  oath  of  fidelity ;  it  was  to  their  mind  the 
proper  way  <d  giving  solemnity  to  a  league  of 
friendship  MG.  Sohwamfnrth.  The  Beart  of  Africa, 
tr.  by  £.  E.  Frewer,  London,  1873.  i  206).  A 
similar  practice  is  said  to  prevail  in  Guianft 
(Lawrence  Keymis,  Second  Voyage  to  Guiana  m 
the  year  1696 ;  R.  Haklnyt,  The  Princ^aal  Naviga- 
tions .  .  ,  of  the  Sngluh  Nation'  .  .  .  London, 
1598-1600,  iiL  677),  and  intheBiseagos  Arohipehi^, 
off  Senefinmloa  (E.  S.  HarUand,  The  Legend 
Fa'seus,^Miidmi,  1894-1896.  iL  264);  and  Grimm 
(op.  cit.  p.  194)  observes  that  the  old  northern 
symbol  of  concluding  peace  was  not  blood  but 
saliva  (see  Hartland,  op.  eit.  iL  258  it,  where  many 
instances  in  which  saliva  is  employed  are  collected). 

33.  A  remarkable  form  of  toe  praotioe  is  mdkim 
to  by  Ta;^  (in  J.  D.  Wood's  Natim  TriUt  ef 
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South  Avttralia,  Adelude,  1879,  ^.  32ff.}.  He 
Bays  in  bia  acoonnt  of  the  Narrinyen  that 
'  thm  kiwMra  to  twva  eziated  &  MMt  ol  tntlllc  betwMa  tlM 
tribea  on  ttw  Hturw  tad  tboae  tMU-  Out  nft,  and  a  cnuiooa  sort 
ol  prorUon  ii  amat  tor  it,  the  obJ«ct  of  which  iorj  be  Um 
Moaring  of  perf«ctl,T  tnutworthj  agvnta  to  tmukcl  the  DoalneM 
ol  the  uibee— ft^enti  who  will  not  bjr  coUuaion  cheat  their  «n> 
plojen  utd  enrich  themMlves.  .  .  .  Whea  k  tama  bM  «  dbild 
bom  to  hfan,  be  preeerrea  it«  nmbUicaJ  cord  by  tring  it  np  In 
the  middle  of  a  booch  ot  faOhen.  Tlite  ie  c«U«d  »  kelduke. 
He  (bra  gireethii  to  tbe  bOhcr  (rf  cOiiM  or  chlldnn  belMigliic 
to  another  tribe,  ud  tboee  children  are  thereafter  ngta-nglanpe 
to  tbe  child  (root  wbom  the  kalduke  wu  procared,  and  tut 
jbUd  te  iwia-nriampa  to  them.  From  that  time  none  of  tbe 
cfaUdnn  ol  tbe  man  to  whom  tbe  kaldoke  wh  giren  maj  meek 
to'thrir  ngia-ngiainpe  or  eren  toodi  or  go  aeer  Um ;  oeitber 
nmat  be  epeak  to  tbem.' 

We  leani  from  tbe  same  aothoritr  (Ta|din,  in 
E.  M.  CoTT,  The  Auttfxdian  Baee,  Umdm,  1886. 

ii.  2S4)  that,  '  if  one  ngia-ogiampe  eeas  anothOT  in 
need  of  anything,  he  or  she  most  send  a  sapply  of 
it  if  poasiue ;  out  yet  there  mast  nerer  Be  any 
direct  personal  interoonrae  between  the  tro.' 
Soinetimee  the  relatioD  is  entered  into  for  a  time 
only  by  dividing  tbe  kaldoke  and  giving  a  part 
to  each.  When  these  parte  are  retumed  to  the 
original  owner,  the  relation  oeases  (Taplin,  in  J.  D. 
Woods,  op.  eU,  p.  88). 

24.  Many  insUneea  may  be  dted  in  wldeh  the 
compact  is  made  by  an  exchange  of  names.  This 
is  the  form  obBerred  by  the  Mapoohes,  one  of  the 
partiee  to  the  exchange  at  the  same  time  present- 
uig  a  lamb  to  the  other,  to  be  eaten  hy  him. 

'The  gi¥ing  of  a  name  eetabliehee  between  tbe  nemeeikei  a 
•peeiee  of  relaUonihip  which  ia  considered  almost  aa  eacred  aa 
toac  of  blood,  and  olagea  them  to  render  to  each  othn  oertain 
aerrioaa  and  that  otwiakieration  wfakb  natnndbr  beknga  to 
reUtiree'  (B.  B.  fimith,  op.  eit.  p.  MS ;  aae  elao  Pomift,  am.  ett. 
L  S84t  aa  to  tbe  Petanencheaji 

At  Shnpanga,  on  the  Zamberi,  tiie  exchange  of 
names  wita  men  of  other  tribes  is  not  nnoommon. 
The  partiee  to  Um  transaction  r^ard  UiemselreB 
as  close  comrades,  owing  spedal  duties  to  each  other 
ever  alter ;  and  each  is  entitled,  if  be  vieite  the 
ot^er,  to  food,  lodging,  and  other  friendly  offices 
(D.  and  C.  Livingstone,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition 
to  the  Zamben  and  its  Trilmtariee,  1858-1864, 
London,  1866,  p.  149).  In  UKOgo  names  are  ex- 
changed as  a  pledge  of  friendlsbip  (C.  T.  Wilson 
and  K.  W.  FelJcin,  op.  eit.  i.  00),  and  tiie  practice 
is  oommon  in  Polynesia  (Hawaii  [J.  Cook  and 
King,  A  Voyage  of  Dieeovery  to  the  Faeifie  Ocean 
in  the  years  of  1777-1780,  London,  1784,  iii.  17J, 
Huahine  [J.  Cook,  in  Hawkesworth,  op.  eit.  h. 
231]).  It  is  said  to  be  in  nse  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  (C.  E.  Meinicke,  Die  Inseln  d.  stitlen  Oeeane, 
Lupzig,  187S-1876,  ii.  842;  A.  von  Chamisso,  in 

0.  von  Kotzebae,  A  Voyage  of  Dieeovery  into  the 
Southern  Sea  and  Beenng^s  Straits,  London,  1821, 

iii.  p.  172,  affirms  that  the  friend  is  obliged  to  give 
his  wife  to  his  friend,  bat  is  not  boond  to  avenge 
him) ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  islands  of  Torres 
Straits  ^lee  Reports  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropo- 
logioal  Expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  1904,  v.  12S, 
131  f. ;  see  also  J.  B.  Jukee,  Narrative  of  the 
Surveyinff  Voyage  of  B.M.S.  *Ily,'  London,  1S47, 

1.  209f.,  where  it  seems  that  the  exchange  forms 
a  bar  to  marriage  between  one  of  the  parties  and 
tbe  sisters  of  the  other),  and  among  the  Caribe 
(Bistoire  naturelle  et  morale  dee  Res  AntiUe*  de 
FAmirique*,  Rotterdam.  1681,  p.  513),  the  Chopun- 
uish  (Bl.  Lewis  and  W.  Clarke,  Travels  to  the 
Source  of  the  Missouri  Siver  ,  .  .  in  the  years 
ISOjhiSOe,  new  ed.,  Londmi,  1816,  iiL  254),  the 
Spokanes  (Bancroft,  op.  cU.  i  285,  note),  tbe 
Shastika  Indians  (S.  Powers,  Tribes  of  Calif  omia  : 
Contribution*  to  N.  American  Sthnatoay,  Wash- 
ington, 1877,  iii.  247),  and  the  Chngachigmint  of 
Alaska  (N.  Porlook,  A  Voyage  round  the  World 
.  .  .  H»i785-17S9,London,I789,p.264;  J.Meares, 
Voyage*  made  m  the  year*  ^88  and  1789,  from 
Ghana  tothelf.W.  CoaH gfAmeriea,  London,  1790. 


&886).  It  was  at  one  time  in  nse  on  the  Lower 
UR17  (6.  F.  A^jas,  Senage  LWe  and  Scenes  in 
Auetredia  and  New  Zealand,  London,  1847,  L 
60}  and  in  New  Zealand  (J.  S.  Polack,  Manner* 
and  Cuetom*  of  the  New  Zgalanders,  London,  1840, 
iL  181).  Of  the  natives  at  Wide  Bay,  (^eens- 
land,  it  is  said  (H.  S.  Rnssell,  *  Explonng  Exoar- 
sion  in  Anstraha'  in  JIU^S,  1846,  xv.  314)  that 
*  they  mb  their  noses  wilii  their  finger  and  mentum 
their  name,  and  you  are  then  expected  to  foUow 
the  example  by  rubbing  your  nose  and  mentioning 
your  name ;  then  mb  noeea  again  with  names  ex- 
changed.* The  Kingsmill  Islanders  make  friend- 
ship 1^  rubbing  noses  and  exchanging  names  (C. 
Wukee,  Narrative  of  the  U.S.  Ea^tortny  Emedi- 
tion  during  the  years  18S8~184t,  London,  1845,  iv. 
61) ;  and  (M  SaiuonjriveB  a  vor  similar  aooount 
of  the  ceremony  at  Tonga  (J.  Dnmont  d'Urville, 
Voyage  de  la  Corvette  '  L* Astrolabe ' :  Sittoire  du 
Voyage,  Paris,  1830-1883,  iv.  349).  The  Vanikoros 
excmuage  names  and  presenta  (»i.  v.  329);  and 
the  aame  usage  prevmls  in  aome  parte  of  New 
Guinea  (W.  W.  Cill,  L^e  in  the  Southern  Isles, 
Lond<m,  1876,  p.  238 ;  J.  Chalmers  and  W.  W. 
Gill.  Work  andAdventure*  in  New  Guinea,  1877- 
1886,  London,  1886,  pp.  4S,  99).  As  to  making 
'brothers*  with  animals  Wexehange  of  names,  see 
below,  (46. 

35.  Among  tbe  Tabgans  of  Cape  Horn,  artificial 
tiee  of  friendship  are  constituted  hy  an  exchange 
of  ^fte,  and  painting  the  faoe  and  body  in  a 
distmotive  fashion.  The  friends  assume  the  names 
of  Uood-relationship-Hincle,  toother,  cousin,  or 
nephew — and  behave  themselves  as  ii  they  were 
really  aldn  (T.  Bridges,  '  Moenrs  et  Coutumes  des 
Fa6giens,*  tr.  by  P.  Hyades,  Bviletin  de  la  Soe. 
<PAnthrop.  de  Paris,  1884,  ser.  iii.  vol.  vii.  p.  182). 
And  tills  praetioe  is  not  confined  to  males ;  for 
women,  uncooneoted  hj  blood,  often  call  them- 
selves tisters,  and  aot  as  sueh  in  all  the  etmdact  of 
life  (P.  Hyades  and  J.  Deniker,  Mission  du  (kaa 
Horn,  188£-1883,  Paris,  1891,  viL  238).  80.  too, 
among  the  Ovaherero,  persons  of  the  same  sex  are 
frequently  united  in  a  formal  association  {oma- 
panga  or  oupanga).  The  men  have  thnr  wives  in 
oommon,  and  ue  entitled  to  use  each  other's 
property  in  time  ai  need :  while  married  aa  well  as 
unmarried  women  join  the  sisterhood  (G.  Fritsoh. 
Die  Eingeborsnen  Sitd-Afrika*,  Breslan,  1872,  p. 
227;  G.  Viebe,  'Die  Ovaherero,'  in  S.  R.  Stoin- 
mete,  op.  ei(.  p.  304 ;  see  also  J.  Kohler,  '  Becht 
d.  Hereio*  in  Zeit*.  f.  veral.  Seehtsw.  xiv.  298- 
299).  An  interesting  paraUel  to  these  female 
aasooiationa  ia  fuTnisned  by  the  Orbms.  'When 
two  girls  feel  a  particular  penchant  for  each  other, 
they  swear  eternal  friendship  and  exchange  nedc- 
laces,  and  the  compact  is  witaieseed  by  common 
friends.  They  do  not  name  one  another  aftor  this 
ratification  01  goodwill,  but  are  "my  flower"  or 
"my  ^u"  or  "my  meet  to  smile"  to  each  other  to 
tbe  end  of  their  lives'  (Dalton,  op.  cit.  p.  268). 
A  like  custom  existe  among  aome  of  the  Papuan 
tribea  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea  (J.  Konler. 
'  Becht  der  Papnas  *  in  Zeits.  f.  vergl.  Seehtsw.  xiv. 
p.  366),  and  m  certain  districte  of  the  Abruzri 
(E.  S.  Hartland,  op.  cit.  iL  218f.).  As  to  similar 
osagee  among  tbe  Southern  Slavs  see  below,  §  34. 

30.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  we 
find  many  examples  td  oompamonshipe  in  aims. 
Thus,  of  the  Eongaa  and  Omahas  it  is  said  that 
'the  young  men  are  generally  coupled  out  aa 
friends ;  the  tie  is  very  permanent,  and  continnee 
oftentimes  through  life  *  (Edwin  James,  Account  of 
an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains .  .  .  in  the  year*  1819~18t0  .  .  .  eompHed 
from  the  notes  of  Mqjor  Zona  ,  .  .  London,  18i^ 
L  117,  236;  see  alsoW.  J.  HcGee.  'The  Sionaa 
Indians.'  in  ^emCA  Annmal  BepoH  of  th$  Bm 
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torn  qf  Ethawtogy  to  the  .  .  ,  SnUthtontiMn  Imt. 
189S-J894,  WaatUDgton,  1897,  p.  178);  the  exiBt- 
ence  of  a  aimilar  iastitotirai  has  been  noted  among 
the  Wyandot  {Firtt  Antweil  Report  .  .  .  1S79~ 
1880,  Waahington,  1881.  p.  68),  and  the  Iroqnois 
(P.  F.  X.  de  Charleroix,  Biatoirt  de  la  NouwlU 
France,  Paris.  1744,  tl  14) ;  and  J.  Adair  {The 
Eittory  of  the  American  IndiatUt  London,  1775, 
p.  190)  says  that  Cherokees  'mekon  a  friend 
m  the  same  xaak  with  a  brother  both  with  remid 
to  mairiage  and  ai^  other  affioi  vt  wwial  ufe.* 
In  Fiji, 

'iMtftDOM  0(  POTMNM  dtTCttOf  ttldm  tfitdMOg  tO  UHM 

M«  not  ODOonmoD.  Tbt  nnBiiar  in  lAkh  ttHgr  do  thto  It 
■iQnkr.  ftad  mm  the  mmnaM  ot  «  nMtrriH*  oootnot: 
AIM  tb«  two  men  entwine  Into  Ik  u«  mA«o  of  h  nut  and 
irtft,  toladionta  tb«  olOMneMOl  tb^multHTaidoa.  Bjrtlito 
mntul  bond  tb«  two  men  pledge  Mmiiieiliiw  to  onenew  «  pur- 

naiKl  effort,  to  stand  or  eaoh  oUter  In  vnty  denger,  do- 
ing enoh  other  to  the  dMttb,  utd.  It  neodftil,  to  die  tocetber. 
In  tibe  OMe  ot  one  of  the  pvtiea  wiehlng  to  beoomo  manied  In 
the  ordtuuT  strle  to  one  of  the  other  sex,  the  bmner  oontnot 
li  dolT  decUred  v<M '  (T-  Wimema  uid  J.  Oftlvert,  FijiamdtJu 
FtfiaM,  ed.  a  &  Bowe>,  London,  ISOQ,  L  tf-M). 

Farther,  the  costom  of  joining  in  oompanion- 
■hipa  for  mntoal  defence  prerailfl  among  many  of 
the  Afghan  tribei : 

*  Indindn«k  eater  into  «mg«nante  to  nippoit  meh  other  In 
■peoUo  tnteiprlMe,  or  in  uomm  that  muf  wiia.  TheBO  a]li> 
UMM  aro  OkUed  OoondeM,  end  tbtj  DUkj  InQlode  uy  nombor 
of  r^TfiVf  The  ooaoezhni  between  two  pereooa  In  the  nme 
Oooadee  le  rvokooed  etrooger  then  that  of  blood.  Tb«j  aro 
boond  to  glTB  np  nil  Vbnj  mn,  utd  even  tbdr  HrtL  for  eeoh 
other,  A  Oooodea  between  two  ohlefs  la  not  dlaeolved  even  bj 
a  war  between  their  tribea :  thor  ma;  even  Join  In  the  battlo, 
bat  as  soon  as  the  contest  is  oror  thur  trlendahlp  is  renewed. 
Ooondees  also  take  place  between  tribes '  (M.  Et^dnstODS,  An 
Aaeotmt  of  Us  XiMdm  a<  (ktvbvt .  .  .  new  ed.  Lmoon, 
1888.  iL  4): 

yfitk  these  brotheza  in  anus  we  may  com  pare 
the  Celtio  '  Soldnrii '  and  *  Ambacti,*  whom  Casar 
(de  Belt.  QaU.  iii  22,  Ti.  16)  mentions. 

x^.  Tbxooj^ioiit  all  (SroasBta  there  exist  frater- 
nities and  extensiTe  associations,  ttte  monben  of 
which  '  are  bound  mntoally  to  protect  each  other, 
and  aaedst  in  paying  the  fine  of  individuals  who 
may  commit  manslanghter  or  other  crimes.'  In 
travelling,  the  members  enter  one  another's  houses 
'as  free^  as  if  they  were  brothers  in  reality  *  (J. 
8.  Bell,  Journal  of  a  Betidenee  m  Oireaeaia  during 
the  yeara  18S7-18S9,  London,  1840,  t  84).  AU  the 
membera  of  a  fraterai^  are  r^;arded  as  spring- 
ing from  the  same  stock ;  and  not  tmly  they,  bnt 
their  serfs,  are  precluded  from  intermarrisge  (t6. 
p.  847). 

a&  J.  HacgillivT^  (Jfarrative  of  the  Voyage 
qfH.M^.  SaUUtnake,  London,  18Sl  i.  310)  noted 
at  Enns  Bay,  Cape  York,  the  existence  d  an 
association  between  certain  whites  and  certain 
natiyes,  1^  which  the  latter  appeared  to  be  bound 
to  aarist  tne  former  and  care  for  their  aafet?.  The 
native  was  said  to  be  the  white  man's  kotatga—thn 
term  being  derived  from  the  Eowrarega  word  for 
'yoonger  Diother.*  The  Kowrarega  is  an  Aos- 
tralian  tribe,  altered  by  contact  wil£  the  Papuans 
of  the  adjacent  islands  so  as  to  resemble  the  latter 
in  most  of  their  physical,  intellectoal,  and  moral 
characteristics  (Howitt,  ojp.  at.  pp.  3,  11).  We 
are  not  told  how  this  relation  was  entered  into,  or 
whether  it  subsisted  between  natives,  as  well  as 
between  natives  and  whites.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
to  be  classed  not  with  blood-brotherhood,  bnt 
rather  with  those  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  assistanoe  in  trade  of  which  an  example 
is  furnished  the  Klaarwater  Hottentots  in  their 
iuterconrse  with  some  of  the  Bechuana  tribes  (W. 
J.  Burohell,  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa, 
London,  1824,  it  S56 ;  of.  R.  F.  Burton,  op.  oA.  ii. 
65 ;  and  J.  Chapman,  TromeU  m  the  Intwior  <^8. 
Afiieot  London,  1868,  i  97,  note). 

ap.  tu  this  oonnexkn  a  enrions  belief  of  Um 
Al^mquins  may  be  nuntiaied.  Th^  r^aided 
tiie  mingling  of  the  bones  ci  deoeaaed  relatives  and 


friends  as  ooostttnlang  a  bond  of  ftiendiMp  between 
thdbr  dflscendants  (8.  de  Champlain,  (Emirsf,  ed. 
by  C  H.  Laverdifere.  Quebec,  1870,  v.  305),  and 
Adair  {op.  eit.  pp.  183-184)  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  same  notion  prevailed  among  the  Choctaws. 
He  adds  that  they  reckoned  it  irreligious  to  mix 
the  bones  of  a  relative  with  those  of  an  enemy  or 
even  of  a  stranger  (ef.  Robertson  Snutbt  JTmhaw, 
pp.  314,  816). 

iL  Where  tiie  rdatios  la  doe  to  fiim  of  dreinn* 
•tanixs. 

3tk  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  artifidal 
relations  into  which  t^e  parties  enter  by  choice. 
We  now  torn  to  relations  which  are  brought  about 
by  force  ^  cinnnistaDoes,  and  not  by  the  T<ditian 
<H  Uie '  Inothen.*  Livii^prtone  {Mieeionary  Travett 
and  Beuarehee,  p.  626)  tells  us  that  he  became 
blood-iaUtion  to  a  young  woman  1^  accident.  Aa 
he  was  removing  a  tumour  from  her  arm,  he  was 
spattered  with  blood  from  one  of  the  small  arteries. 
*You  were  a  friend  before,*  she  exdaimed,  *  now 
yon  are  a  blood-relaUon.'  Some  of  the  ntpnan 
tribes  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea  reoognias 
the  existence  of  a  friendly  bead  between  those  who 
have  been  oironrndsed  at  the  same  time,  especially 
between  two  youths  who  have  oooupied  the  spirit- 
house  together.  After  the  ceremcmy,  they  address 
one  another  no  longer  1^  name,  bnt  as  *my  man' 
(J.  Eohler,  'Becht  d.  Papuas*  in  Zeite.  f.  vergL 
Seehtew.  xiv.  366;  of.  Brooke,  tm.  eit.  iL  224). 
Again,  the  rite  of  oironmcimon  {hoguern)  is  ob- 
served by  the  Bechnanas  and  all  the  K&fira,  south 
of  the  ZambesL  All  the  boys  between  ten  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  are  made  the  life-oompajiionB  oi 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  chief.  The  members  of  the 
band  (mopato)  recognize  'a  sort  of  equali^  and 
partis]  oonminnism  ever  afterwards,  and  addrBss 
each  other  by  iib»  title  <rf  moMtane,  or  'omnrade.* 
When  a  fugitive  oomea  to  a  tribe  he  is  directed  to 
the  mtmato  analogous  to  that  to  which  in  his  own 
tribe  ne  belongs  and  does  duty  as  a  member' 
(Livingstone,  op.  cit.  pp.  147-148 ;  see  £.  Casalis, 
Etudea  *w  la  langue  eiehuana,  Paris,  1841.  p.  70, 
as  to  tite  Basntos).  Again,  am<mg  tiie  Komai, 
all  the  youths  who  nave  been  initiated  at  the  same 
time  are  brothers,  and  ever  afterwards  address 
each  other's  wifo  as  '  wife.'  and  each  other's  chil- 
dren as  'child.*  The  tie  thus  formed  is  one  of 
great  strength,  landing  together  all  the  oontem- 

eiraries  of  the  various  cl&ns  (L.  Fison  and  A.  W. 
owitt,  Kamittmn  and  JTumat,  Melbourne,  etc, 
1880.  m.  196-199).   With  this  tie  may  be  com- 
pared the  idatira  between  lads  and  those  who 
te  on  them  in  the  initiatitm  ceremomes 

Eoer-GiUen%  pp.  248,  260).  In  some  of  the 
Is  of  Torres  Dtraits,  boys  who  are  mates  in 
the  initiation  ceremony  may  not  marry  each  other's 
sisters  {Bm.  qfCamb.  Anthr.  Ezp.  to  Torrea  Strait*» 
V.  211).  It  may  be  noted  tiiat  at  Nnkahiva,  |ao- 
fessional  tatuers  were  bound,  under  sanction  of  a 
tabu,  to  snpport  those  of  their  fellows  who  came 
to  be  in  need  [Q.  H.  von  Langsdorff.  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  vanous  parts  of  the  World  emnng  the 
years  180S-1807,  London,  1813,  L  121). 

31.  Among  the  Wakamba,  the  relation  of  pro- 
tector and  prot^  is  one  of  extraordinary  intimacy. 
The  fogitive  who  touches  the  penis  of  his  enemy 
becomes  thenceforth  entitied  to  bis  protection  and 
to  tiiat  of  his  tribe ;  and  so  strong  is  the  bond  be* 
tween  them,  that  tJie  protig6  is  made  free  of  the 
house  and  uie  wife  of  liis  protector  (Hildebiandt, 
loc.  cit.  p.  386f.).  A  form  of  oath  in  use  in  ancient 
Israel  (On  24*^  4?" ;  H.  Ewald.  DU  AlterthAmsr 
d.  Volkee  Israel;  GOttingen,  1866,  p.  26)  and  the 
KAfir  mode  of  making  a  vow  (H.  StHueiaet, 
Advmiurta  in  OxgHraria^  Londoo,  18S8,  p.  180) 
may  be  recalled  m  this  eonnexion,  as  iraD  as  a 
piaetioe  of  some  Anrtralian  tribes  in  nruaring 
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friendship  (G.  Grey,  Journals  of  Two  Expeditions 
of  Diacovery  m  North-  Wat  andWettem  AuttrtUia, 
Lmidon,  IMl,  iL  342 ;  d  Spenoer-Gillen'',  |>p.  666, 
660;  bat  see  R.  Bron^  Smith,  Ahongme*  cf 
Victoria,  L(nul<»i,  1878,  i.  614).  Hildebrandt  says 
foitheTi  that  if  a  fugitive  can  succeed  in  putting  ms 
lips  to  a  woman's  breast,  he  thereby  creates  an  indis- 
Bolnble  bond  between  himself  and  her  tribe,  which  is 
theneeforth  bound  to  protect  him  {loe.  cit.  nmra). 

iiL  The  iiutttntion  among'  the  Sootbeni  Slavs. 

33.  We  now  pn^Kiee  to  tom  to  a  omtn  of  the 
institaticHi— to  the  countries  of  the  Sonthein  SlaTs, 
where  it  is  a  living  force  admitted  within  the  walls 
of  tjie  sanctuaiy  by  the  recognition  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Here  we  shall  meet  with  many  forms,  of 
which  some  are  f^-miii^tT  and  some  are  novel ;  and 
we  shall  commence  with  an  instsnce  in  whloh  Uood- 
dzinldng  plays  a  part.  Aooording  to  a  Bosnian 
anthori^  quoted  by  F.  S.  Krauss  {^Ue  und  BravA 
d.  SwUaven^  Vienna,  1886,  p.  628),  the  priest  offers 
up  a  prayer  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  the  'brothers.*  He  makes  them  kiss  one 
another;  and  repeat  after  him  the  words  of  a  solemn 
oath.  Then  tiie  younger  brother  scratches  his  arm 
so  as  to  draw  a  few  drops  of  blood,  which  be  mixes 
with  wine.  The  brothers  drink  the  liquid  and  the 
oompaot  is  sealed.  Krauss  doubts  the  accuracy  of 
this  account,  but  S.  Ciszewski  (Kunstliche  Ver- 
vmndtadiaft  bei  den  Sudtlaven,  Leipzig,  1897,  pp. 
60-68)  accepts  it  as  reliaUo,  and  adduces  corro- 
borative evidenoe  from  many  other  quartexs.  (See 
g  40  below.) 

33.  We  are  told  (M.  Choj^  et  A.  UUcini,  Pro- 
vmoM  danubiennes  et  roumainet,  Paris,  1856,  i. 
197,  cited  by  Ciszewski,  op.  at.  p.  82)  of  a 
brotherhood  'per  arma,'  known  to  Montenegro 
and  Bulgaria.  The  two  men  who  wish  to  enter 
into  the  compact  go  to  a  church,  accompanied  by 
several  friends  as  witnesses.  They  lay  their  arms 
crosswise  on  the  floor,  and,  aftw  swearing  that  now 
they  are  united  in  life  and  death,  take  them  up  and 
exchange  them.  If  <nie  dies,  his  weapons  pass  to 
the  survivor. 

34.  Aooordiiu;  to  MedaooviiS  (cited  by  Ciszewsld, 
op.  cit.  p.  33),  the  bond  in  Montenegro  la  one  not  of 
niendship  only  bat  of  relationship— the  parties  to 
it  are  looked  upon  as  actual  brothers.  He  dis- 
tingnishes  three  grades,  of  which  the  first  is  called 
the  '  little  brotherhood.'  It  is  constitnted  by  a  kiss 
thrice  repeated.  The  'brothers'  exchange  gifts; 
and  he  who  first  expressed  the  wish  to  perform  the 
rite  entertains  the  other.  '  Brothers '  of  this  first 
dag;ree  may  determine  to  form  a  still  more  intimate 
reUmon,  and  in  such  a  case  the  ceremony  is  one  of 
greater  solemnity.  They  call  a  priest  to  say  a 
prayer  while  they  stand  onder  the  stola,  and, 
having  drunk  wine  from  the  chalice  to  which  they 
set  their  lips  at  the  same  time,  they  eat  a  crumo 
of  the  bread,  receiving  the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds 
acoHding  to  the  observance  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Having  loBsed  the  cross,  the  evangels,  and  the 
holy  pictures,  th^  kiss  one  another  thrice ;  and 
he  who  proposed  the  union  entertains  the  other. 
Presents  are  exchanged,  and  tiie  men  are  brothers 
until  death.  So,  too,  women,  married  as  well  as 
single,  enter  into  ramilar  friendships  by  drinking 
vine  t<^;ether,  Idssing  one  another,  and  exchanging 
gifts.  A.  Fortis  (Viaggio  in  Dalmasia,  Venice, 
1774,  i.  68  ff.)  tells  us  that  he  was  present  in 
the  church  01  Perusi^  when  a  union  between  two 
young  Morlak  girls  was  solemnized  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar.  He  observes  that  in  his  day  friendships 
of  this  sort  between  persons  of  different  sexes  were 
lees  common  than  they  had  been  in  the  past. 
According  to  Krauss  (op.  eit.  p.  641),  the  'sisters' 
aro  always  together— in  ohuroh,  at  work,  and  in 
amusement.  They  wear  similar  clothes  and  orna- 
ments, and  address  one  anotiier  as  *  little  rister,' 
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'my  gold,'  'my  little  fawn.'  No  relationship 
CO  old  be  more  mtimate  or  more  affectionate  (see 
§  26  above,  where  parallel  instances  are  noted). 

3S  In  some  parts  of  Croatia  the  bmd  seems  to 
be  formed  without  wine-drinking  or  witnesses; 
while,  in  Northern  Bulgaria,  the  nte  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  a  family  gathering,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Choroh.  In  some  districts  the 
ceremony  resembles  that  of  a  marriage  (Ciszewski^ 
op.  dt.  pp.  86-36). 

3/k  All  the  dla  ritual  books  prescribe  tiie  sam& 
or  nearly  the  same,  formalities.  The  parties  stand 
before  the  ftltvr,  the  elder  on  the  right,  the  younger 
on  the  left.  The  priest  hands  a  candle  to  each. 
Each  lays  his  right liand  on  the  Cioepels,  and  holds 
a  cross  in  his  left.  According  to  another  form, 
they  stand  before  the  altar  with  croesea  and  candles 
in  weir  hands.  The  prieBt  nttos  a  prayer,  in  which 
the  importance  of  ^e  act  is  emphasized,  the  reci- 
procal duties  tiie  toothers  are  laid  down,  and 
God's  blessing  is  invoked  upon  them.  Then  the 
priest  exchatifea  the  crosses  and  candles  which  the 
brothers  are  holding  in  their  hands,  and  reads  to 
them  certain  passages  of  Holy  Writ;  and  the 
brothers  kiss  the  Gospels  and  embrace  each  other. 
It  is  only  in  Bulgaria  that  the  exchange  of  candles 
and  crosses  takes  place  |td.  p.  37). 

It  is  customai^  in  one  of  the  districts  of 
Bulgaria  for  the  pnest  to  tie  the  men  ttwether 
with  a  small  cord  which  he  usee  in  saying  Maes. 
He  then  takes  off  his  vestments,  and  lays  Uiem  on 
their  heads;  and,  after  having  said  a  prayer 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  he  sprinkles  them  with 
holy  water,  and,  nntying  the  cord,  bids  them  kiss 
hands,  telling  them  that  they  are  henceforth 
brothers  in  spirit.  This  ceremony  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  Divine  service,  when  the  church  is 
empty  {ii.  p.  38 ;  see  8  SI  above,  where  panJlel 
instances  aro  noted). 

38.  Among  the  Bulgarians  of  Prilep,  after  the 
ceremony  in  church  is  over,  one  of  the  brothers 
entertains  his  relatives,  with  the  other  brother  and 
his  relatives,  gifts  being  distributed  among  all  who 
are  present.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  similar  meal 
ifi  provided  in  the  house  of  the  other  brother,  and 
gins  are  again  diatiibuted.  All  those  who  have 
received  these  gifts  are  henoeforward  regatded  as 
relatives,  snd  msy  not  intermarry;  and  this  kind 
of  union  may  be  contracted  1^  men  with  men,  by 
men  with  women,  or  by  womKi  with  women  {io. 
p.  39). 

39.  In  Little  Rnsria,  brotherhoods  and  dster- 
hoods  are  formed  by  swearing  eternal  friendship 
upon  a  holy  picture,  tty  drinking  wine,  and  m 
exchannng  gifts.  In  scone  parts  m  Busua  a  meal, 
to  which  the  whole  company  is  invited,  completes 
the  ceremony ;  and  the  uotners  make  it  the  occa- 
sion of  an  exchange  of  presents — very  often  of  th^ 
baptismal  orossee.  Thar  ohildra  mi^  not  inter- 
marry Jii.  pp.  64-69). 

40.  From  Servia,  Croatia,  and  Bulgaria  we  are 
supplied  wiUi  notices  ot  oeremmies  by  which  tem- 
porary bouds  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  are 
constituted.  These  bonds  continue  from  year  to 
year,  and  form  an  actnal  relationship  and  a  bar  to 
intermarriage  {ib.  p^.  41-47).  Parallel  instances 
have  bean  observed  in  Italy  and  among  the  Poles 
and  Czechs  (>6.  pp.  48-60).  la  Servia  and  Croatia 
these  onions  are  formed  on  St.  John  Baptist's  day 
by  the  exchange  of  willow  crowns  and  gifts  and 
kisses.  In  Southern  Bulgaria,  on  the  same  holy 
day,  the  brothers  exchange  bunches  of  twigs,  with 
needles  like  the  pine,  in  presence  of  their  invited 
gueste,  and,  having  pricked  themselves,  suck  each 
other's  blood  in  order  to  show  the  intimacy  of  their 
union.  Thenceforward  they  treat  one  anotiier  as 
if  they  were  Uood-relations.  After  this  exchange 
of  blood  they  approach  the  hearth  and  place  their 
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feet  npon  it,  the  gaeets  at  the  eune  time  beginnmg 
the  feaat.  Then  the  brothers  embrace  one  another, 
kias  hands,  and,  exchanging  the  banches  of  twigs, 
drink  out  of  the  same  bowL  They  give  one  another 
presents,  and  visit  their  friends  and  relatires.  Upon 
the  oorresponding  day  of  the  next  year  the  compact 
is  renewed — the  elder  brother,  who  on  the  previous 
occasion  was  the  younger  brother's  guest,  being  now 
his  hoet  {ib.  p.  44 1,  and  see  §  32  above). 

4X.  In  Bulgaria,  a  bond  of  brotherhood  snbmsts 
between  chil^n  who  have  been  christened  in  the 
eame  water.  Brothers  or  sisters  bom  in  the  oorre- 
Bponding  month  in  different  ^eare,  and  also  twin 
children,  are  regarded  as  ao  mUmately  oonnected 
that  the  death  of  one  inTolvee  that  d[  Uie  other. 
A  ceremony  is  theiefca«  neoessaiy  to  break  this 
eomiexion,  and  the  person  who  performs  it  becomes, 
in  oonsequence  of  his  act,  the  brother  or  sister  of 
the  chlla  saved  from  death.  On  similar  grounds 
there  is  said  to  be  a  like  tie  between  the  person 
who  rescues  another  from  death  by  drowning,  or  on 
the  battlefield,  and  the  perwm  rescued ;  between 
pilgrims  who  ezehange  oertaln  kindly  officae ;  be- 
tween foster-brothers;  and  between  those  who 
attend  upon  a  bride  and  hrideeroom  on  tiu  ocoa* 
sion  of  their  marriage  (Cisaewski,  op.  cU.  pp.  4-22, 
101  ff.). 

43.  CisMwaki  (op.  cU.  84  £)  sappUes  two  in- 
muMB  in  whieh  the  relwtion  was  altered  into  in 
obedienoe  to  a  Divine  oonunand ;  and  Kranss  {m. 
eit.p.  033)  states  that,  if  a  man  dream  that  he  has 
maoi  brotherhood  with  another,  he  will  deem  the 
tatter's  refusal  to  form  the  union  as  the  bitterest 
of  insults.  In  the  ordinary  case  tha  dream  beoomee 
a  reality,  and  the  parties  shake  hands,  kiss  one 
another,  and  ezdumge  nfts  (see  below,  g  46). 

43.  Another  form  of  motherhood  mentioned  by 
Ciuiawsld  {op.  eit.  p.  72ff.)  and  Kranss  (op.  eU.  p. 
682)  is  that  made  between  a  man  who  is  in  extreme 
darker  and  another  to  whom  he  appeals  for  help  in 
the  name  of  God  and  St.  John,  at  the  same  time 
taking  him  solemnly  for  his  brother.  An  interest- 
ing example  of  this  variety  of  the  relation  is  given 
by  Kranss  (op.  eit.  p.  638).  A  girl  who  has  to  go 
over  tile  mountains  i^one  maymvite  the  first  man 
she  meets  to  be  her  brother.  He  is  bound  to  guard 
her  as  if  she  were  his  own  sister ;  and,  were  he  to 
iUtreat  her,  he  would  he  regarded  as  a  oriminal 
against  Heaven. 

iv.  The  iostitntion  In  RooHUt  and  ByanUaehw 
and  in  modem  Greece. 

44  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  attitode  which 
tfae:B  loman  lawgivers  aasanied  towarda  t-hii^  institu- 
tion. A  rescript  of  the  mnperors  Diocletian  and 
Maximlan  (S  7  c.  dls  H^Md.  InatU,  6.  24)  is  in  the 
following  terms : 

'Noottpudperesrtnos  fntrem  itbi  qniiqium  par  ftdopttonem 
taoere  powrat.  Oum  igltar  quod  pMnm  tuom  toIuIms  tMtra 
«Ucis  initum  lit,  porUmiem  beradiutlB,  qium  is  adTemii  qima 
•uppUou  velut  ■doptatos  tntar  hana  bftitatns  tmuA,  iwUtal 
tltu  oaiM  tMbebit  pnesM  prorindteai' 

It  seems  clear  that  this  rescript  proceeds  upon  a 
confusion  of  the  institution  of  brotherhood  with 
that  of  adoption,  and  that  the  former,  which  was 
completely  foreign  to  Soman  ideas,  was  treated  as 
if  it  were  a  moostroos  form  of  the  latter  and  de- 
clared to  be  of  no  fbree.  The  same  view  received 
^ect  in  a  eollef^ion  of  Syxo-Boman  laws  {Svritch- 
riimiseA«$  Beehtsbueh^  revised  and  edited  by  K. 
G.  Brans  and  £.  Saohan,  Leipiig,  1880),  which 
belong  to  the  Sth  cent  of  our  era.  One  of  its 
provisions  declares  that,  if  a  man  wishes  to  write  a 
compact  of  brotherhood  with  another  so  tiiat  they 
shall  hold  in  ocHnnum  all  that  th^  possosp  or  shall 
aoquire,  tiielaw  forUds  it,  and  annuls  the  written 
compact.  For  their  wives  are  not  common,  and 
their  children  cannot  be  common.  So,  too,  the 
Byzantine  lawyers  of  the  llth  cent,  revised  to 
reoogniie  4AA^«re<&^  or  iM^owvbinit  or  dScX^ 


roiTivla  as  binding.  It  was  forbidden  hgr  the 
Church,  especiallv  to  her  monks ;  and  the  argu- 
ment against  it  wnioh  found  most  favour  was  that 
of  an  archbishop  of  Bulgaria  in  the  13th  oentniy : 

dt&  ytpp^tm,  dStX^oTottiw  8i  oMoftMt.  Still,  the 
ceremony  was  practised  frequently  and  in  many 
places ;  and  although  the  Church  forbade  it,  it  was 
always  celebrated  with  the  Church'a  rites.  Like 
sponsorship,  it  constituted  a  mv/iarud}  dSeX^6r^, 
and  created  a  marriage  bar  between  t^e  parties  to 
it,  and,  according  to  some  anthoritiee,  betwera 
their  children  (Brans  and  Sachau,  op.  cit.  pp.  S55- 
256 ;  Tamassia,  op.  cif.  p.  63  ff. ;  Kobertson  Smith, 
JTifwA^,  p.  160).  It  puiyed  an  important  part  in 
tiie  Greek  war  of  independence,  and  is  said  even 
now  to  survive  in  certain  districts  of  Greece  (J. 
Kohler,  '  Studien  ttber  die  kttnstliche  Verwandt- 
Bchaft '  in  ZeUt.  f.  vorgl.  Beehttw.  v.  438 ;  Cissewski, 
op.  cU.  p.  60). 

V.  MViiere  the  compact  la  entered  into  with 
women,  dead  peraona^  auper na  1 1  iia  1  beincai  of 

45.  We  have  seen  tiiat  tiie  compact  is  not  con- 
fined  to  males.  Thus,  amMig  tiie  Sonliiem  Slavs, 
men  enter  into  it  with  women  (Kranss,  op.  dt.  pp. 
619.  624,  638,  640),  and  women  with  women  (ib.  p. 
641) ;  and  funale  associations  are  likewise  found 
among  the  Yahgans,  the  Orftcois,  in  certain  diitrieU 
of  Uie  Ahrn^  amtmg  tiie  Papuans  on  the  north 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  Ovaherero  (see  above, 
§  25),  and  the  Swahili  (Nieee,  op.  cit.  p.  240).  Nor 
are  these  oompaots  always  confined  to  mortals,  if 
we  may  rely  ou  the  evidence  of  Bulgarian  folk- 
tales and  of  the  modes  of  address  used  by  the 
fishermen  of  Ragusa  to  those  whtHU  they  re^rd  as 
witches  (Ciszewski,  op.  eit.  pp.  69-71 ;  cf.  Pruer, 
Golden  Bought  London.  1900,  iii.  380.  note).  In 
some  eases  the  bond  seems  to  be  formed  with  a 
dead  enemy.  Thus,  among  the  sea  Di^aki,  his 
head  is  brought  on  shore  with  nmoh  eenmoiqr. 
For  months  w«r  its  arrival 

'it  is  tiMtod  with  tfaa  giMtert  ocnddflntton,  and  mU  lbs 
nkiDM  Mod  temu  of  «iidMrmeiit  ol  which  thur  tengiiMga  Is 
capable  ore  obundooUr  lavished  cm  It;  the  moot  dointr  monak 
ore  thruet  into  lU  mouth,  and  It  !■  Inatmoted  to  bote  us  broMr 
Menda,  and  that,  haviiw  bean  adopted  into  tiw  triba  oI  Ha 
OMitors,  Ita qiliit  mnat  be  ohron  with  than;  Birfh  toavas  and 
beUlnuta  ore  gireD  to  It,— ana.  finally,  a  ouor  la  traqDentlr 
idoced  between  ita  ^UMtlr  palUd&pa.  Bone  d  Ok  dla- 
gnstliw  mookarr  la  pMfonned  with  tfae  IntMitloa  tt  fUkuda, 
but  W  to  pRqAbta  tba  vUt  bgr  UndiMM  >  (H.  Low,  Arnaa^ 
Lmdrai.  lAS,  ^  B07). 

461  This  curious  ceremony  recafls  tons  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dead  bear  bv  some  (tf  the  Canadian 
Indians.  Aoeordintr  to  Cnarlevt^  (op.  cit.  v.  173), 
as  soon  as  he  has  killed  a  bear,  the  hunter  puta 
the  mouthpiece  of  his  lighted  pipe  between  its 
teeth,  blows  into  the  bowl,  and,  naving  filled  the 
animal's  jaws  with  smoke,  adjures  its  qpirit  not  to 
resent  what  has  happened  nor  thwart  liim  in  his 
hunting  expeditions.  Witii  tiiis  account  tliat  of 
Uie  festival  of  the  bear  among  the  Ainus  may  be 
compared  (I.  L.  Bird,  UnbeeUen  Track*  »n  Japan^ 
London,  1880,  iL  97-98),  and  also  that  of  Macrae 
(*  Account  of  the  Kookiee  or  Lunotas'  in  Atiatic 
BespAirches,  Londraij  1803,  viL  189)  as  to  the  re- 
venge which  the  trtbesmtm  take  cm  the  tiger,  and 
even  on  tiie  tree  hr  which  a  relative  haa  met  his 
death  (of.  %  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  CuUwr^t  London, 
1903,  L  286).  In  a  Malagasy  folk-t^e  we  read 
of  a  had  man  who  was  tuood-brother  of  certain 
beasts  (FLJ,  London,  1883,  L  309) ;  and  in  Sarawak 
a  man  sometimea  dreams  that  he  has  become 
blood-brother  of  a  erocodile  by  going  throng  the 
regular  owemniy  and  exchanging  names.  Tbera- 
after  he  is  quite  safe  from  crococQles  (0.  Hoee  and 
W.  McDougall,  op.  eit.  p.  190  f. ;  see  above,  $  4S). 
vi.  What  persons  are  bound  b;^  the  compact 
47.  In  some  cases  the  omnpaet  is  oUigatoiyiiiilr 
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npoD  thoM  who  hare  poMiuIly  beeome  partieB  to 
it.  In  Timor  and  Borneo,  aod  among  the  Waohaga, 
a  chief  may  rei^esent  his  tribe,  bnt  a  simple 
tribennan  binds  himself  cmly  (Forbes,  op.  eit.  p. 
4S2t  Schwaner,  op.  cU.  i.  214-216!  Kohlor,  'Das 
Bantnreoht,'  toe.  eit.  xv.  40).  Nor  does  the  bond 
reach  further  in  the/afw2ni  of  Madanucar,  in  the 
old  Northern  ceremony  of  *  going  under  the  turf,* 
in  the  companionships  in  arms  of  the  American 
Indiana  the  Fijiaos  and  the  Afghans,  in  the 
brotherhooda  of  the  Syrians  of  the  Lebanon  (see 
abore.  §§  13,  7,  26,  11}  and  of  the  Swahili  (Nieee. 
op.  dt.  p.  240),  in  the  friendshipa  of  the  Polynesians, 
Yahgans,  Orftians,  and  the  natives  of  the  Abmzzi, 
and  the  Celts  (see  S&  5%  25,  2,  8). 

4&  In  many  instances  the  partioipaBte  in  the 
rite  bind  not  tneniadTeaon^,  bat  other  penona  on 
behalf  of  whom  they  aot.  Thus,  among  the  Karens 
of  Bnrmaj  *  the  chief  stands  as  tiie  representative 
of  the  tnbe,  if  it  be  a  tribal  agreement ;  or  the 
father  as  the  representative  of  the  famUj,  if  it  be  a 
more  limited  covenant'  (Luther,  op.  ctt.  p.  813); 
and  in  Timor,  the  parties  may  be  the  representa- 
tives of  families  or  tribes  or  kuwduns  (FtHrbes,  op. 
eit.  p.  452).  Cbiefi  Mud  their  mbea  amongat  the 
wild  peoploBof  the  Naga  hills  jVoodthorpe,  op.  ctt. 
p.  211),  the  natives  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
{K  Sorge,  '  Nissan-Inseln  in  BiBmarck-Archipd.' 
in  Steimnets,  op.  eit.  p.  405),  in  Borneo  (Schwaner, 
op.  eit.  i.  214),  and  among  the  Wachaga  (Kohler 
*JHm  Bantnrecht,'  loe.  eit.  xv.  40).  Sometimes  the 
chiefs  take  the  principal  parte  in  the  eeremony, 
while  their  followers  join  only  in  ite  later  stages ; 
as,  for  example,  by  drinldng  what  remains  of 
the  diluted  bfood,  by  participating  in  a  common 
feast,  or  by  receiving  gifta  from  the  '  brothers ' ;  so 
with  the  St^ythians  (Herodotus,  iv.  70),  Balonda 
(Livingstone,  Miuionary  Travels  and  Besearehea, 
p.  488  f.),  Cenunese(Riedel,  op.  eit.  pp.  128-129),  and 
Bulgarians  (see  above,  %  38).  In  other  cases  the 
tribe  is  represented  by  a  certain  number  of  tribes- 
men (Garos  and  Kanowit  Dayaks  [see  above,  f  9], 
Bali  of  N.  Cameroon  [Hutter,  loe.  dt.  p.  1]).  A 
very  curious  instance  of  the  representation  of  a 
tribe  by  a  single  tribesman  is  given  bj  Bancroft 
{op.  eit.  L  636-637).  He  sajrs  m  certain  Mexican 
tnbee.  that  if  one  of  them  wished  to  make  '  a  close 
connexion^  friendship,  alliance,  family  or  blood 
relationship'  with  another,  its  members  seized  a 
man  of  the  latter  tribe,  and,  having  made  him 
intoxicated,  pierced  hia  ears  with  awls  and  smeared 
themselves  with  his  blood. 

It  is,  of  oonrse,  Bufficientiyobrioostiiat  the  blood- 
brother  of  a  chief  may,  in  the  general  case,  at  all 
events,  rely  upon  the  good  offices  of  the  subjects  of 
his  protector,  e.ff.  among  the  Kimbnnda  (Magyar, 
op.  eit.  i.  446).  Among  the  Arabs,  '  the  compact  is 
primarily  between  two  individuals,  but  the  obliga- 
tion contracted  bv  the  single  clansman  is  binding 
on  all  his  "  frienos,"  i.*.  on  the  other  members  of 
the  Idn'  {Sel.Sem.*^tU  t  see  Herod. iii.  8, quoted 
above,  %  16).  By  the  Southern  Slavs  each  |Mtrti(n* 
pant  IS  reownixed  aa  a  near  relative  by  the  kins- 
men of  hia  choem  brother,  the  brotherhood  being 
resided  as  a  tine  relationship  (Krauss,  op.  eit.  p. 
624;  Ciszewski,  op.  eit.  pp.  99-101);  eiaa,  among 
the  Somali  and  Orom6,  a  stranger  admitted  to 
friendahip  beotnnes  entitled  to  all  the  rights  <rf  a 
tribesman  (I^uilitsohke,  op.  eit.  p.  246). 

vii.  What  pnrposea  are  aerred  1^  the  compact 

49-  It  is  clear  from  what  has  already  been  said 
that  the  rights  and  duties  which  spring  from  this 
relation  are  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  In  some 
the  bond  amounts  to  littie  more  than  a  formal  de- 
claration of  mutual  goodwill.  Thus  the  friend- 
ahipe  between  girla  among  tiie  Orftons  and  in  certain 
diacrioto  of  tiie  Abnun  are  atrong  and  intimate^ 
bnt  they  create  no  new  tie  (see  i^Nnre^  |  26). 


The  magut  ceremony  is  confined  to  relatives;  it 
strengthens  the  natural  bond,  bat  does  not  form 
a  fresh  one  (see  above,  (  18):  while,  among  the 
Swahili,  the  aole  effect  <n  the  relation  is  to  establish 
an  obligation  between  the  members  to  help  <me 
another  in  time  of  danger  (Niese,  op.  eit.  p.  240). 
In  other  cases  the  brouierhood  seems  to  effect  a 
completo  identification  of  interests,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  Polynesian  iaio  (see  below,  g  62). 
It  may,  however,  be  affirmed  that  it  is  of  tiie 
eaaokoe  (rf  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  parties 
to  act  towards  one  another  faithfully  and  helpfnlW 
as  true  friends  and  loyal  brothers.  Thus  we  flna, 
among  some  of  the  Australian  tribes,  that 
*  Um  dimvlnc  sod  kleo  tba  diiskiiw  <rf  blood  on  certain  ipedjJ 
ocoMdona  is  Mwobted  with  tlie  iden  ttut  tboM  who  taks  put 
in  the  eenmoaj  an  thmaby  boond  together  In  MendBhip  %od 
obliged  to  anM  ons  Motlier.  At  the  aame  tinw  it  mxkn 
tracbei;  impoiriUo '  (aee  sbon,  | 

The  same  authorities  add  that  the  men  taldng 
part  in  the  atnimga  aven^ng  expeditoon  ai  the 
Arunta  tribe 

'Mi ambled  tonthar.  sad.  siter  Mcfa  one  bad  been  tonebsd 
with  the  ginua  nnds  Inn  the  hkir  of  the  mui  whose  desfli 
they  were  goiof  out  to  evenge,  Uiey  drew  blood  from  (heir 
Di«tlim  Md  eminUed  It  over  one  snotber '  fflpeiMjer  end  OIDia. 
Th*  Sortham  Trtbu,  p.  C08,  d  p.  6660.).  'SooMtinMS,  to 
the  BBine  poipoee,  tdnaa  ie  drewn  mm  the  txm  sad  dniak,  sad 
on  imre  ocoeeiQne  s  men,  dnrfintng  thru  to  ^edgs  hlmeel^  wig 
have  hie  month  (oroed  open  uid  tba  btood  poored  lato  it'  (A. 
p.  888).  ~ 

Among  tiie  Hnngarians  of  the  9th  cent,  the  chief 
men,  in  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  chie^ 
signified,  bv  shedding  their  Uood  into  a  single  bowL 
that  the  blood  of  the  oath-breaker  should  be  shea 
as  theirs  had  been  (J.  G.  Schwandtner,  Sermtora 
rervm  Sungariearwm,  Vienna,  1746,  i.  6).  Agun, 
it  is  said  of  the  Karens  that,  when  individuals, 
villages,  or  clans  nnito  in  confederacies, 

'  the  contr*cting  pertlei  bind  themaelves  by  drinking  nririts 
In  which  tlte  blood  of  both  bee  been  mixed,  end  in  which  e 
number  of  wcepons  here  been  dipped.  The  blood  of  eeofa  Is 
aoppoeed  to  live  es  en  egent  or  ■mneawidor  In  the  Uood  of  tha 
other,  end  time  to  prevent  treeoher^.  The  weepona  ere  Ukewies 
invoked  to  prevent  tneotaei? '  (Smeeton,  op.  ok.  pp.  I6ft-lfl0> 

The  same  notion  underlies  the  brotherhood  be- 
tween the  king  of  Unyoro  and  his  servants,  especi- 
ally his  cooks  {Emin  Patha  in  Central  Africa,  ed. 
G.  Schweinfurth,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1888,  p.  78),  the 
oaths  of  those  making  a  league  or  conspiraCT,  and 
the  ngia-nffiampe  relation  of  South  Australia  (sea 
above,  §§  2,  8,  23).  So,  too,  among  the  Melaag- 
kape,  the  object  of  making  brothers  by  exchange  of 
gifts  was  to  ensure  that  the  Europeans  shoulo  not 
cease  to  be  friendly  and  injure  the  natives  when  at 
a  distance  from  tnem  (J.  Whitehead,  Explor. 
M.  Kina  Bahu,  N.  Borneo,  London,  1898,  p.  123). 

fi  The  members  of  the  oompaidfiniabipa  (rf  the 
Norsemen  were  boimd  to  avenge  one  another 
as  if  they  were  truly  brothers  (see  above,  fi  7),  and 
a  like  obligation  is  imposed  on  those  who  have 
entered  into  brotherhood  in  Herzegovina,  M<mta* 
n^TO,  and  Bosnia  (Ciszewski.  op.  eit.  p.  89).  Among 
the  Wyandot^  the  youthful  braves  'agree  to  be 
perpetual  friends  to  each  other,  or  more  than 
brmierB.  Eaeh  reveals  to  the  otiier  the  seoreta  of 
his  life,  and  counsels  with  him  on  matters  of  im- 
portance, and  defends  him  from  wrong  and  violence 
tmd  at  his  death  is  ehief  mourner'  [I  RBEW,  p. 
68 ;  see  8  26  above,  where  references  to  similar  stat^ 
ments  r^arding  other  tribes  will  be  found).  So,  too, 
the  Mfgasa  tribesman  who  jtnn  in  'goondees'  for 
mntual  defence  and  support  are  regw^ed  as  more 
than  natural  brothers  (see  above,  §  26) ;  and  the 
Fijian  brotherhood  in  arms  wears  the  appearance 
of  a  marriage  contract  (»6.)— a  characteristie  which 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  bond  of  the 
'  nazil,'  which  can  be  dissolved  only  by  the  formnla 
of  triple  divoroe  (R.  F.  Burton,  FirA  Footstms  in 
Eatt  Africa,  London,  1856,  p.  124).  The  partus  to 
the  blood-rite  amoiu:  the  Balonda  become  'perpetual 
frirads  and  lelatuna'  (livingatone,  MiMmmarjf 
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Travel*  and  Benarehts,  p.  488) ;  and  it  has  been 
obsOTved  (Wilson  and  Felkin,  op.  eit.  u.  41 ;  cf. 
Grant,  m>.  eit.  p.  271 ;  F.  L.  James,  The  Wild  Tribes 
of  the  Soudan*,  p.  01)  that,  if  an  African  be  toot 
blood-brother,  yon  may  really  trust  him.  'Thii 
contract  is  never  brokwu'  Among  the  Somali  wd 
Oromd,  the  saliva  ceremony  eeonres  to4he  stranger 
a  tribesman's  ri^ts  (Paolitschke,  op.  «(.  p.  SW)* 
while,  among  the  Karens,  the  blood-covenant 
'  l(  of  th«  uttoost  loroe.  It  oorer*  not  merely  ui  agfeemnit  of 
pekoe  or  truce,  but  ibo  »  promiae  of  mutual  MditKoc*  In  paaoe 
Mid  WM.  It  fttoo  coDTeys  to  the  coTwiMittng  puties  mutual 
trib*!  riffbta.  If  the;  are  ohie^  the  oovenut  cmbnoee  the 
cnUre  tribee.  If  one  li  a  private  Individual,  the  immediate 
tamily  and  dlreot  deeoandante  are  Included  In  the  afrreement. 
I  nerar  heard  of  the  btood-oovenant  being  broken.  Tne  blood- 
ovnnant  gina  eren  a  foreigner  every  ngfat  wbSoh  be  would 
bare  If  bom  a  maaibar  of  the  tribe '  (Lather,     eft.  p.  S14). 

TuL  What  l^al  cooteqaences  flow  from  the 
compact 

51.  In  oertain  cases  the  relation  of  brotherhood 
operates  as  a  bcu*  to  marriage.  Thus  it  is  said  of 
the  Cherokees  (see  above,  8  26)  that  they  '  reckon  a 
friend  in  the  same  rank  irith  a  brother^  both  with 
re^^ard  to  marriitfe  and  any  other  affiur  of  sodal  life. ' 
So,  too,  IjCiit  f*  Historia  narigationis  in  Bresiliam,' 
cap.  16,  in  De  Biy,  Ameriaxe  iertiajactre,  Frankfort, 
1S02)  says  that  am<H^^oataia  Brazilian  tribes 
*  noDO  eomB  matnni,  loronoi,  vel  ffllun  bi  uxorein  dudt ; 
reUqnonun  ratio  nulla  habetor ;  patniw  aeptem  dtult :  atque 
Ha  delncepa.  Tunen  .  .  .  nemo  Sham  ant  eororem  ml  Atou- 
tsMsp  matrimonlo  aibl  Jongw*  notert.  Ii  sotam  AtQwnu»a,p 
dloitur  cuius  taota  eat  oum  qoooam  naoaadtado  ut  bona  Inter 
Qtnunque  aint  oonununia.' 

In  some  of  the  islands  of  Torres  Straits  a  man 
may  not  marry  the  sister  either  of  his  particular 
friend  or  of  his  comrade  in  the  ceremony  of  initiation 
(Haddon,  JAI  xix.  4U~412,  316,  856);  nor  may 
those  intermarry  vrho  take  part  in  the  ]M>la  cere- 
mony of  Coram,  or  in  the  friendly  associations  of 
individuals  or  villages  at  Wetar  (Riedel,  op.  eit. 
DD.  128-120,  446-447  ;  see  above,  g  14).  Among  the 
Mormi  a  similar  bar  sabsists  between  the  brothers 
(see  above,  §  18);  it  is  said  of  the  Kanakas  of 
the  Bismarck  Aronipdago,  that  if  two  chiefs  enter 
into  an  artificial  zelaUfHufaip,  thdr  peoples  are 
preolnded  by  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  from 
intermarriage  (Joachim  Graf  Pfeil,  Studien  «. 
Beobaehtunaen  au»  der  Stidsee,  Brunswick,  1890, 
p.  26) ;  ana  a  like  prohibition  affects  those  who 
are  ngia-ngiampe  to  one  another,  and  the  brothers 
and  even  the  serfs  of  a  Circassian  fraternity  (see 
above,  ft  23,  S7>.  Ciszewsld,  to  whose  wOTk  r«fer- 
enoe  must  be  made  for  details,  observes  Uiat,  among 
the  Southern  Slavs,  the  institution  of  brotherhood 
is  giving  way  to  tiie  inflaence  of  modem  ideas ;  and 
that,  if  we  were  to  gather  from  the  different  districts 
the  varioos  notions  held  r^arding  its  legal  and 
social  consequences,  we  shonm  be  able  to  construct 
a  comfdete  scheme  of  the  stages  throng  whkh  it 
has  passed.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  the  relationship 
does  not  constitute  a  bar  to  marriage ;  in  some,  it 
makes  a  marriage  impossible  not  only  between  the 
parties  to  the  rite,  out  between  th^  children ; 
while,  in  Prilep,  it  precludes  marriage  not  only 
between  the  [nrtiee  and  between  their  children, 
bat  between  those  of  their  relatives  who  partidpated 
in  distribution  of  gifts  at  the  nme  ot  ^e 
oerenumyjCiszewski,  op.  cU.  pp.  86, 04,  90-100 ;  see 
above,  i  38).  We  have  m  the  last  case,  as  Ciszewsld 
observes,  an  interesting  example  of  a  collective 
brotherhood.  The  rite  is  performed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  kindreds ;  but  tbat  the  rola- 
tives  are  also  indnded  in  the  association  bf  accepting 

firesents  from  the  principals  is  shown  by  the  fa<^ 
hat  they  may  not  intermarry. 
53,  According  to  Forbes,  if  one  of  the  members 
of  a  Timorese  brotherhood  comes  to  the  other 
brother's  house,  he  '  is  in  evety  respect  regarded  as 
free^  and  as  ranch  at  home  as  its  owner.  Nothing 
is  withheld  from  him ;  even  his  friend's  wife  is  ncS 


denied  him,  and  a  child  bom  of  such  a  union  would 
be  rM[arded  by  the  husband  as  Am  '  (op.  eit.  p.  452). 
By  the  terms  of  tiie  compact  of  the  fatiard  the 
brothers  enjoyed  oommuni^  of  wives  and  property ; 
although,  in  later  times,  and  in  the  case  of  Euro- 
peans, uiase  obligations  may  not  have  been  treated 
as  litaxaUr  Undug  (Ellis,  Bistory  of  Madageuear, 
L  190).  So,  too,  the  members  of  the  otnomanga  of 
Uie  Ovaherero,  an^  aocording  to  A.  von  Cnamisso, 
'  brothers  *  in  the  M&rab&U  Islands  have  thor  wives 
in  common  (see  above,  88  25, 24) ;  and  in  the  countries 
of  the  Kimbunda,  and  among  the  Wakamfaa,  the 
brothers  exercised  mutual  plivilegeB  over  wives  and 
property  (Magyuv  op.  eit.\.  201-802 ;  HUdebrandt, 

20.  cit.  p.  387).  Ellis  {Potyrueian  JBetearehet,  Lon- 
on,  1831,  iii.  124)  observes  that  the  wife  of  every 
individual  is  the  wife  also  of  his  teno,  or  friend; 
and  an  earlier  authority  ( W.  Wilson,  A  Mittionary 
Voyage  to  the  S.  Pae%fo  Ocean  m  2796-1798,  m 
Ms  ahip  '  Z>wf,'  commanded  by  Copt.  James  fPiboit, 
London,  1790,  p.  869),  in  making  a  amilar  state- 
ment, adds  that  a  taio  '  must  indiuge  in  no  Ubertiea 
with  the  sisters  or  the  daaghter&  blacause  they  are 
considered  as  his  own  sisters,  and  incest  is  held  in 
abhorrence  hy  them  ;  nor  will  any  temptatum  en- 
gage  them  to  violate  this  bond  of  purity.  Further, 
It  IS  said,  on  the  testimony  of  Lieut.  Comer,  a 
previous  observer,  that  the  relation  of  taio  taimeA 
between  persons  of  different  sexes  opnated  as  an 
absolute  l>ar  to  all  personal  liberties.  The  later 
missionaries,  however,  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
Corner's  evidence,  at  all  events  in  regnxd  to  the 
Tahitians  of  their  time  {ib.  cf.  8  48  above).  Lastly, 
the  provirions  of  the  Syro- Roman  law  (see  above, 
8  44)  point  to  a  compact,  the  parties  to  which  held 
their  wives  and  children  in  common. 

ix.  General  observation  on  tiie  mtme  and 
history  of  the  institution. 

53.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages  that 
the  form  of  the  rite  by  which  the  bond  is  consti- 
tuted is  not  always  one  and  the  same.  In  some 
oases  the  use  of  olood  is  the  only  requisite  j  in 
some  it  is  an  onnmtinl  element;  m  smne  it  is  a 
mere  accessory;  and  in  some  it  does  not  enter  into 
the  ceremony.  And  the  t^nestion  presents  iteelf — 
Is  the  blood-rite  the  origmal  type  of  which  other 
forms  are  variations,  or  is  it  itself  but  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  need  of  man  for  union  with, 
and  security  against,  his  fellow  found  exprearion? 
It  is,  no  donb^  true  tha^  in  many  inafawman,  the 
use  of  the  blood,  while  it  is  of  tiw  eseeEooe  of  Uie 
solemnity,  is  accompanied  <a  followed  by  snne 
other  ritual  act  ct  aioto,  such  as  an  exchange  of 
food  or  weapons  or  garments  or  other  gifts ;  and  it 
has  been  arffued  that  a  form  in  which  the  perform, 
ance  of  snon  act  or  acts  is  sufficient  without  the 
use  of  Uood  fnr  tJie  omnpletion  of  the  rite  is  a 
maimed  to/na,  which  lias  lost  what  was  <»i^nally 
essential  and  retained  only  what  was  originally  ot 
secondary  importance.  Such  an  explanation,  how- 
ever, hardly  meets  the  case :  for  it  does  not  account 
for  tiiose  modes  of  entering  into  the  compact  witb 
which  the  blood-rite  is  never  found  in  otmneadon. 
It  suffiests,  oi  oonrse,  that  even  in  those  cases  tlw 
use  (H  blood  at  one  time  framed  part  of  the  cere- 
mony; but  there  is  no  evidence  to  that  eSteeL 
Now,  in  the  instances  which  we  have  adduced,  we 
have  found  that  the  parties  to  the  compact  are 
brought  together  in  a  sreat  number  of  dUferent 
ways.  They  exchange  mood  or  wine  or  food  or 
names  or  garments  or  weapona  or  rings  of  the  skins 
of  sacrificial  victims  or  gilts  of  some  sort  or  kind. 
Or  they  dip  their  hands  or  their  weapons  in  (me 
another's  blood  or  in  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  or 
shake  hands  smeared  with  blood,  or  let  the  Uood 
mingle  as  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Orthey  join  in  hold- 
ing the  victim  during  t£e  sacrifice,  w  hold  brancdMa 
wiule  an  im|aeoatum  is  being  prononnoed  or  Uood 
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fi  being  1st.  Or  one  <rf  tiiem  tubs  tlie  other  with 
hie  Mliya ;  or  a  fik^ur  nialm  his  ehiU  nfrto-n^mfw 
to  anotbers  child.  Or,  lastly,  the  vmoa  may  be 
dne  to  oommunity  of  aim  and  intenst,  aa  in  the 
ease  of  oompanions  in  anm;  or  to  drcamstaaoee 
beyond  the  control  of  the  purtiea,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  initiated  together,  or  associated  as 
operator  and  patient  in  wb  perfonoanoe  of  the 
initiatory  rite ;  ortotheprsssiiTeitfanftTBrwIielm* 
ing  necesnt?,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fogitive  and  his 
inotector.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  quite  in 
accordanoe  wiUi  primitiye  ideas  to  regard  'the 
nature  of  anything  as  inhermg  in  all  its  parte' 
(H.  Spencer^  Frine^let  of  Soeiotogy,  London,  1879, 
iL  S  346),  even  when  the  parts  ate  separated  bom  it 
(of.  £.  Dm-kheim, '  La  Frohibitum  de  Tinoeste  et  see 
oiigines,*  L'annia  aodoloffiqite,  i.  51);  and  to  treat 
as  parts  of  a  man's  substsjice  not  only  his  blood, 
sallTa,  tualolical  ooid.  sweat,  and  other  exereta, 
hair,  nail  parings,  and  the  like,  but  also  his  gar- 
ments, weapons,  and  name.  To  our  thinking, 
blood  is,  weapons  are  not,  vitally  connected  with 
the  man  himself ;  but,  to  the  mind  of  the  savage, 
the  connexion  is  of  the  same  quality  in  either  case. 

As  an  illostration  of  this  mode  of  thoiwht,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  here  a  feature 
of  primitiTe  'giving'  which  sharply  distingnishee 
it  firom  its  mwlem  coontorrart.  ft  is  hardly  an 
exa^eration  to  say  ^nerally  of  uncivilized  man 
what  has  been  said  of  the  Western  Eskimo — ^that 
*  a  free  and  disinterested  gift  is  wholly  unknown  to 
hinL*  The  gift  is  regarded  as  an  investment,  and  a 
return  is  expected  (see  P.  J.  H.  Grierson,  The  Silmt 
Trade,  Edin..  1903,  p.  18).  But  it  seems  probable 
that  this  conception  has  its  origin  elsewhere  than 
in  the  desire  to  lose  nothing  by  the  transaction.  It 
is  rooted  rather  in  the  notion  that,  unless  a  return 
be  made,  the  leoii^iit  obtains  a  power  over  the 
dcmoT  wmoh  be  use  to  the  latter's  injury. 
'  ^yment,'  says  Hartland  {op.  eit.  iL  76 ;  in. 
Crawley,  op.  ett.  pp.  236-245,  256-2S7),  'is  always 
held  to  neutralise  a  witch's  power  over  a  person 
tJirou^  something  received  from  him';  and  in- 
stanoes  are  not  wanting  in  which  savages  have 
lefaaed  to  touch  the  ariaoles  set  out  ly  Ixaders  for 
their  aooeii|tano&  until  the  latter  have  takMi  what 
was  oBerA  to  them  (see  Gim).  Aooordiiwly,  an 
ezohann  of  weapons  no  lew  tbaxi  of  uood  is 
regarded  as  an  exchange  of  very  substance,  and 
as  establishing  between  the  puties  'an  actual 
ofHumuni^  of  nature'  (H.  Spenoer,  loc.  eit.t  see 
HKtland,  up.  cit.  ii.  66-11&  442  and  pamm). 
TioB  omummity  ia  bron^t  about  not  raly  by  an 
fnterehuige  of  extemsls,  but  by  the  devotd<m  of 
the  parties  to  a  course  of  oondnot  whlidi  demands 
an  abeolato  identic  of  aims  and  interests,  or  by 
outward  circumstances  which  force  than  into  an 
intimato  oontaot.  In  other  words,  they  enter 
vdhmtarilT  or  invcdnntairii^  Into  a  reluicHi  in 
which  eaon  is  r^iarded  not  by  way  of  metaphor 
or  fiotioi^  but  in  very  truth,  as  the  alter  ego  of  the 
other.  Now,  it  has  been  said  that,  according  to 
primitive  notions,  blood  •brotherhood  'is  nai  a 
relationship  personal  to  t^e  two  parties  alone,  but 
extends  to  the  whole  of  each  dan :  my  brother  is, 
or  becomes,  the  brother  of  all  my  bretiiren;  the 
blood  which  flows  in  the  vans  of  either  paiW  to 
the  Uood-oovenant  flows  In  the  veins  of  all  ms  tin  * 
(P.  B.  Jevons,  IntrodueHon  to  the  Eiiiory  of  Be- 
ligion^,  London,  1902,  p.  99;  d  W.  K.  &nith, 
p.  815). 

We  seem,  at  first  right,  at  all  events,  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  two  conflicting  theories.  First 
of  all,  we  have  what  we  mur  call  the  'idratity* 
theory/  which  ruards  the  bmd  as  personal  to 
tiiA  partLea  to  a,  and  endains  the  Uood-rito 
not  as  tha  tyjAcai  form,  bat  as  one  ct  manj 
lonuj  and,  Moondly,  we  have  nhaA  we  may  caU 


tJie  'kinship-theonr,'  whieh  renrds  the  bond  as  a 
umtm  of  kms.  and  explains  all  forms,  other  than 
that  of  the  blood-rite,  as  variations,  or  modifica- 
tions, m  deteriraations  of  it  (see  Hartlsjid,  op.  eit. 
iL  p.  248£ ;  esp.  p.  267).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  evidence  which  bears  upon  the  claims  of 
those  rival  views  is,  in  some  respects,  very  im- 
perfect. Not  infte^iently  we  are  supplied  with 
roll  details  of  the  ceremonies  performecT  while  we 
are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  legal  incidents 
of  the  bond.  In  other  cases,  we  are  told  what  is 
its  operation,  but  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  ritual 
accompanying  its  formation.  For  example,  we 
have  no  mots  before  na  to  show  how  the  compact 
was  constituted  in  the  case  of  the  BrazOian 
Atourasaap,  or  in  that  of  the  Ovaherero  omapanga 
(see  above,  g§  61,  26).  At  the  same  time,  facts  are 
reported  wUoh  seem  to  be  hardly  reoondlable  witii 
the  '  kinship-theory  *  as  stated.  It  is,  for  instance, 
dear  that  in  many  cases  the  obligations  undertaken 
bind  <nUy  those  persons  who  are  parties  to  the  com- 
pact. ThxiB,  the  Yahgans  of  Cape  Horn  enter  into 
formal  friendships  by  exchanging  gifts,  by  punt- 
ing themsdvee  m  a  distinctive  mshion,  and  W 
assuming  one  or  other  of  the  titles  of  biood- 
relationsnip  (see  above,  §  26).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
of  the  friends  extend  to  persons  o^er  than  them- 
selves, or  that,  by  assuming  such  titles,  they  mean 
to  do  more  than  emphasize  the  intimai^  of  the 
rdation  between  them.  And  that  tUs  is  their 
meaning  is  made  the  more  probable  by  a  stmiewhat 
analogous  instance  from  Fiji,  where  comrades  in 
war  '  are  spoken  of  as  man  and  wife,  to  indicate 
the  dosenees  of  their  military  uni(m.'  So,  too, 
the  compact  which  subsists  between  those  who  are 
companions  in  arms,  or  who  have  exchanged  names, 
or  who  are  ngia'tiaiamp*  to  each  other,  seems  to 
be  etrictly  personal,  even  where  they  are  regarded 
as  subject  to  certtun  marriage  prdiibitions,  as 
among  the  Cherokees,  some  of  we  islanders  of 
Torres  Straits,  the  natives  of  Tahiti,  and  the 
Karrinyeri  (see  S8  S6,  24,  61,  23).  The  efiiset  of 
the  Aaw-relationdbip  will  be  noted  below. 

In  tiw  oases  ahready  mentioned,  blood  ia  not  used 
in  the  eeremony ;  but  then  are  cases  in  whidi  it 
is  used,  and  in  which  only  the  parties  to  the  bond 
are  afiected.  We  have,  for  example,  the  temporary 
blood-bcmd,  such  as  that  which  unites  the  members 
of  a  league,  or  of  an  Aronta  punitive  expedition 

See  above,  ]  2).  In  either  instance,  its  purpose 
to  pmrait  tteadiery;  in  ndther  is  it  iod- 
duetave  of  a  uii<m  of  kins ;  and  the  same  obser- 
vations apply  to  tiiose  who  join  in  'gdng  onder 
the  turf*  (see  above,  §  7).  In  Timor  and  Borneo, 
and  among  the  Waohaca,  while  a  chief  may  repre- 
sent his  tribe,  a  simple  tribesman  binds  himself 
only ;  and  other  examples  of  a  like  limitation  have 
already  been  given  (see  above,  1 47).  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  parties  are  entitled  to  diare  in  one 
another's  most  sacred  rights  (see  above,  §  62) ;  and 
that  these  privileges  are  not  ueoeesarily  connected 
with  the  use  of  blood  in  the  constitution  of  the 
bond,  appears  from  the  instance  of  the  Polynesian 
taio  ana  that  of  the  Wakamba  fugitive  (see  above, 
62,  81).  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  true  that 
sometimes  tbey  are  found  aa  consequents  of  a 
pacticu  aolemmsed  with  Mood,  as  in  the  cases  of 
the  Khttbnnda  and  of  Hba  natives  of  Timor  and 
Madagascar  (see  abov&  8, 1^  BS).  Thus  friend 
is  identified  witii  friend  j  esioh  is  entitled  to  share 
the  other's  wife  and  property  j  each  most  regard 
and  treat  the  other's  slBtets  uid  daughters  as  if 
they  were  his  own.  At  t^e  same  time,  the  relation 
is,  in  its  inoeptaon  at  all  events,  a  nni<m  of  indi- 
viduals and  not  a  union  of  Idns.  The  case  of  tiie 
Wakunba  la  peenliar.  Tlie  fugitive,  by  a  solemn 
act,  acquires  a  right  of  paiticipatifai  hi  his  pro- 
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tector'a  wife  and  honM,  and  &  claim  on  the  snpport 
and  asslBtanoe  of  hia  protector's  tribe  (see  aoove, 
g  31).  Here  the  relation  extends  beyond  the  parties 
to  it,  and  is  at  the  same  time  aooompauied  privi- 
leges which  are  strieUy  pencmal  to  them.  It  may 
be  thought  Vbat  tiaa  instanoe  preenitB  to  us  the 
two  theories  in  oombination — ^the  theory  that  the 
parties  are  made  one,  with  the  result  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  enjoy  oertun  intimate  rights  ;  and 
the  Uieory  that  thej  are  made  kinsmen,  with  the 
result  that  the  fugitiTe  can  rdy  upon  the  assist- 
anoe  d  the  tribe  to  wludi  his  proteotor  belongs. 
Tlda  riew  receives  some  eonfirmauon  from  a  ourions 
mode  of  peace-making  practised  1^  t^e  Masai. 
One  of  their  women  proceeds  witii  ner  infant  to 
the  border  of  the  tribe  with  whom  peace  ia  to  be 
oonoloded — the  Kahe,  for  example — and  meets 
there  a  Kahe  woman  with  her  infant.  The  women 
ezohange  their  children  in  the  vreaenoe  <tf  witnesses, 
and  each  puts  the  stranger  child  for  a  moment  to 
her  breast.  Then  each  takes  back  her  child,  and 
each,  having  been  cut  by  one  of  the  witjaeeses, 
ame&rs  the  blood  from  her  wound  on  a  piece  of  a 
bullock's  heart  and  thrusts  it  into  the  other's 
month.  During  these  proceedings  the  Masai  repre- 
sentative and  the  Kahe  headman  make  protesta- 
tions of  mutual  goodwill,  and  imprecate  evil  upon 
thebrMkerof  toe  compact  (Merker,i>p.c»(.  p.  101). 
Here  we  have  a  rite  compounded  of  an  adoption 
ceremony  and  a  brotherhood  ceremony;  and  this 
instanoe  snggesta  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
among  the  fliapuchee,  a  father,  by  making  a 
stranger  his  son's  laeu,  or  namesake,  adopts  him 
into  his  familv  (E.  R.  Smith,  op.  eit.  pp.  260-262 ; 
■ee  above,  §  24).  The  parties  become  relatives  by 
virtue  of  an  exchange  of  names,  and  of  giving  food 
and  eating  what  ia  given;  and  it  may  be  that, 
in  this  case,  the  first  of  the  theories  above  men- 
tioned haa  yielded  to  the  eeoond— that  the  '  kin- 
ship-theory has  dispUoed  the  '  identity -theoiy.' 
Futher,  it  ia  not  without  signifioanoe  wat,  bo  far 
aa  we  know,  the  Uood-rite,  as  prodnotiTe  of  a 
lelationshtp  wluch  extrada  to  the  whole  elan,  is 
not  to  be  found  among  the  rudest  peoples,  such 
aa  the  Yahgans  of  Cape  Horn,  the  Botoondoe, 
the  Andaman  Islanders,  the  Semangs,  and  Aetas, 
the  Kubus  of  Sumatra,  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  the 
dwarf  races  of  Central  and  Western  Anioa,  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  and  the  nativeB  of 
AoBtralio,  while  the  use  of  Uood  and  other  media 
is  found  among  wnne  of  them  in  t^e  formation  of 
compacts  creative  of  rights  and  duties  which  affect 
only  the  i^ersona  immediately  oonoemed. 

S!l  Plamly  it  is  matter  of  no  small  difficulty 
to  determine  what  is  the  relation  of  these  two 
theories  to  one  another ;  and,  aeoordin^,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  wit^  an  attempt  to  mmoato  the 
direction  in  which  the  evidence  points.  Now,  it 
seems  to  show  that  the  relation  with  which  we  are 
dealing  was  not  primarily  and  essentially  a  rela- 
tion of  kins.  We  are  not  oonoemed  to  affirm  or 
deny  that  the  tie  which  held  men  together  in  the 
earuest  times  known  to  us  was  the  tie  of  blood. 
What  we  do  assert  is  that  primarily  and  easentially 
this  relation  was  strictly  personal  to  the  parties  to 
it.  They  might  be  forced  into  it  by  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances,  or  they  might  enter 
into  it  of  their  own  free  will.  Th^  mij^ht  be 
kinsmen,  as  we  oormt  kinship,  or  they  might  be 
strangers  in  blood.  But,  whether  akin  or  not, 
the^  were  somehow  brought  into  a  contact  so 
intimate  that  they  became,  ia  the  eyes  of  their 
fellows,  poeaesaed  of  a  common  nature.  The 
logical  result  of  thia  community  was  that  each  of 
the  parties  became  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
subject  to  the  disabilities  of  the  other,  f^ch  had 
a  nght  to  share  the  other's  wife  and  property ; 
each  was  precluded,  wherever  marriage  of  a  sister 


hj  a  brother  or  of  a  daughter  by  a  father  was  pro- 
hibited, from  marrying  the  other's  rasters  or 
daughters.  These  mamage  bars,  even  if  they  did 
not  owe  their  origin  to  a  reoognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Uood-Tuadonship,  were  phunly  suaoep- 
tible  of  being  referred  to  n,  and  aooounted  for  fry 
i^  when  it  came  to  be  recognized  ;  and  this  ex- 
planation would  appear  most  natural  when  the 
use  of  blood  entered  into  the  formation  of  the 
bond.  Accordingly  it  would  hardly  be  matter  of 
surprise  that^  where  circumstances  favoured  the 
change,  the  '  kinship-tfaeon' '  nadually  encroached 
upon  the  'identity-theoty'ana  finally  usurped  ita 
place. 

5$.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  ia  the  nature  oi  the 

sanction  which  support*  the  compact  T  It  cannot 
have  escaped  observation  that,  in  man^  instances 
at  all  events,  the  institution  with  which  we  are 
dealing  doeely  resembles  an  oath  or  an  ordeal  (aee 
above,  S  7).  An  oath  oonmsta  in  general  of  two 
parte— of  an  asseveration  that  what  la  said  is  true, 
or  that  what  ia  undertaken  will  be  performed,  and 
an  imprecation  of  evil  by  the  person  taking  the 
oath  upon  himself,  if  he  prove  forsworn.  Some- 
times a  divinity  ia  invoked  not  merehr  to  bear 
witoeaa  to  the  oath,  bat  to  punish  the  oatii- 
breaker.  Sometimes  mere  things,  such  aa  weapons, 
are  introduced  into  the  ceremony  to  symbolize  Uie 
evil  which  will  fall  upon  the  perjured  person— he 
will  be  cnt  down  with  a  sword,  or  pierced  with  an 
arrow,  or  run  through  with  a  spear.  What  Poly- 
Inus  (iii.  25}  says  of  the  oatn  with  which  the 
treatiee  between  Romcand  Carthitfe  were  solemn- 
ized is  very  instructive.  The  Carthaginians  swore 
by  the  gods  of  their  country.  The  Komans  swore 
'm  accordance  with  ancient  custom*  and  in 
addition  hj  Mars  and  Qniiinus.  He  who  made 
oath  *  according  to  ancient  custom '  took  a  sttme  in 
hia  hand  and  said-—*  If  I  keep  faith,  may  I  fare 
well ;  but  if  I  knowingly  deceive,  then  may  I, 
while  all  other  men  are  assured  of  their  right  to 
their  eountxy,  their  lawa,  their  god%  and  theor 
sepulohrea,  be  alone  oast  out  as  I  now  east  out  tUs 
stone ' ;  and,  with  these  words,  he  cast  the  stone 
away.  It  seems  plain  that  we  have  here  an 
account  of  two  forms.  In  the  later  form  the  gods 
are  invoked  to  be  witoessea  to  the  oath,  and  to 
punish  the  oath-breakw.  In  the  earlier  form  the 
gods  are  not  invoked*  and  the  stone  is  thrown 
away  to  n^noify  the  »to  ctf  the  folae  swearer  (see 
H.  A.  A.  Danz,  Dar  aaeralt  Schvtg,  Jena,  1857, 
p.  13fi^;  O.  Schrader,  SsaUexthm  d.  titdogerm. 
AlterikttmtkumU,  Strassbmv,  1901,  p.  168 ;  cf. 
Grimm,  op.  eit.  p.  897;  B.  W.L^st,  OraoihitntitcKe 
i2wA«MueAteA^  Jena,  1884.  pp.  2201,  70St).  In 
many  instances  an  act  of  touching  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  oeremoiv.  Thus,  m  the  bidian 
form,  the  man  who  took  tne  oath  by  touching  him- 
self drew  down  the  powers  of  evil  upon  bis  head 
(Schrader,  op.  ct<;  p.  167) ;  and,  in  old  Germany, 
he  must  touch  some  object  which  brought  him  into 
relation  either  witii  the  f;ods  whom  he  invoked,  or 
with  the  puuiahmwit  which  followed  upon  perjury. 
In  Scandinavia  the  oath-breaker  touched  a  ring 
smeared  with  blood  and  oonseorated  to  a  divini^ ; 
and  it  was  in  accordance  witit  a  very  ancient 
German  practice  that  a  man  swore  by  his  sword ; 
while  Christians  swore  by  tiie  cross,  ay  relics,  and 
by  book  and  bell  (Grimm,  op.  cit.  p.  8961,  where 
many  other  forms  will  be  found).  Somet^ea  an 
animal  was  slaughtered  to  show  how  the  perjurer 
would  be  dealt  with^'  Juppiter  popnlom  Kom&oum 
Bie  ferito,  ut  ego  huno  poroum  hic  hodie  feriam ; 
tantoqne  magb  ferito,  quanto  ma^potee  pollesqne' 
(Livy,  i.  24.  8).  See  on  oaths  A.  H.  Poet,  Gnrndnn 
d.  ethnoloffuiehm  JvriiprudMtf  Oldenburg  and 
Leipzig,  1896,  it  478  £ ,  and  art.  Oaths. 
So.  When  we  turn  to  tiie  bond  of  friuidshii^  and 
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oxamine  the  ohm  in  vhieh  Uood  !•  MnploTed  in 

Ite  oonctitatiaD,  we  find  raictiee  in  fann,  raxaark- 
Mj  wnilar  to  thoM  vhioh  we  bare  been  diBcuBB- 
ing,  SometimoB  the  goda  are  adjured  to  panish 
tooae  vbo  break  the  wnqtaet  (see  aboTe,  0  10, 11), 
or  rimply  to  be  witneeseB  to  it  (see  above,  |g  7*  18, 
14,  16).  Sometimes  they  an  made  parties  to  it 
(aee  aWe,  SS  8,  16),  or  are  invoked  while  an 
animal  is  bemg  alanghtered  <see  above,  H  10, 17). 
In  other  caaea,  the  partiee  touch  the  uood  (aee 
above,  H  7,  8),  w  ^  tiMir  wei^aDS  fai  it  (aas 
above,  8S  0*  H)f  or  toiuii  or  hold  an  animal 
while  one  of  tiwm  ilaji  it  (see  abov^  If  10, 18). 
Weapons  vr  other  artielea  are  often  introdnoed 
into  the  tmauaxy  either  as  a '  witaees '  of  the  eom- 
paet  (aee  above,  f  18)  or  as  a  symbol  of  the  punish- 
mant  vhioh  awaits  tiie  breaKer  of  it  (see  above, 
|l^aiidef.|88);  and  impreoations  are  frequently 
pnaoBBeed  withont  any  (Urect  appeal  to  a  anper- 
natnral  power  {see  above,  B  9, 10.  IS,  14,  58).  In 
aone  eases,  as  among  the  Ban,  the  rito  consists  of 
two  parts, — of  a  Uood*rito  efieetins  the  formation 
(tf  tlw  bcmd,  and  of  a  blood-rito  witii  the  operation 
of  an  oath, — while,  in  other  cases,  as  among  the 
Bendowen  Danms,  the  oath  stands  alime  (see 
above,  1  18).  There  are  instancee,  however,  in 
which  the  ceremony  oonaists  of  drinking  or  sprink- 
ling blood  withont  mvocations  or  imprecations  (see 
above,  SS  2»  49).  In  this  connexion.  Junker's  {op. 
eit.  p.  40S :  aee  above,  |  5)  aooonnt  of  the  rite  as 
praotised  certain  tnbee  south  of  the  Welle  is 
very  instmotive.  The  parties  At  opporito  to  one 
another.  A  scratch  ia  made  on  the  chest  of  each, 
and  a  drc^  of  tdood  is  sqneeied  out.  Eaoh  wipea 
tiM  blood  off  the  other  with  a  piece  of  sugar-cane, 
whidi  he  chews,  and  the  fibres  of  which  he  after- 
waxda  blows  over  his  wound.  At  the  same  time, 
he  repeats  the  points  which  have  induced  him  to 
enter  into  the  compact,  and  which  are  to  be  kept 
sacred ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  clause  he  adds  the 
solemn  words  t  '  If  tbm  dost  not  hold  to  this,  may 
my  Uood  destroy  thee '  (cf.  1 49).  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  relation  in  which  blood  Ib  the 
wwwtium  not  mly  of  formation,  bat  of  punishment 
(see  Weetermarck,  MI,  London,  1908,  iL  20«ff., 
S66  ff ).  We  have,  in  other  worda,  an  example  of  the 
<9ention  of  the  iniuQiple  which  underlies  the  oath 
wd  the  (odeaL  TThatthe  same  prindple  opentea 
hteaMain  whidi  Uie  Uood  of  the  parties  is  not  em- 
xdoijnad  sppetn  bom  such  instances  as  that  of  the 
Bcni,  whrae  tiw  parties  make  friendship  W  eating 
ptntions  of  the  same  fruit  or  vegetable,  and  tonch- 
themselves  ceremouionaly  with  it  before  they 
(see  above,  f  18) ;  or  aa  that  of  the  natives  of 
Shin,  where  tiie  '  brothers  *  hold  a  goat  while  it  is 
being  slaughtered,  and  fit  rings  of  its  sldn  upon  one 
anouer'a  fingen  fsee  above,  {  21).  A  farther  con- 
firmation is  famished  by  tiie  cases  in  which  the 
formation  of  the  compact  is  due  not  to  the  volition 
of  the  parties,  but  to  the  force  of  external  circum- 
stances. The  bond  between  them  is  of  so  intimato 
a  character — the  union  between  them  is  so  com- 
plete— that  its  rapture  cannot  fail  to  be  productive 
of  evil  Mmseqnences  to  the  mam  who  breaks  it; 
and  tiius  tiie  sanotion  has  its  origin  not  in  tiie 
intention  of  the  parties,  but  in  the  essential 
character  of  the  relation.  It  may  well  be  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  sole  punishment  which  awaits 
the  false  '  brother '  is  that  which  follows  a  breach 
of  tribal  custom  or  an  outrage  on  public  opinion. 
Still,  it  appears  to  be  not  improbable  that,  even  in 
theee  instances,  tribal  custom  and  public  opinion 
owe  their  force  to  a  sanotitm  of  the  nature  indi- 
cated abova 

IJTBRATCU— J.  Kohler,  ■  BtwU«n  fiber  die  Unrtliche  Ter- 
mndtodukft'  In  Ititt.  /.  vergl.  BeehUwittmt^n/t,  StuUgut, 
1S84.  T.  «Uff.;  G.  Tamasala,  I/AfnUbmmto,  Tnrin,  18M; 
M.  C.  TnuDbnll,  Tim  BUM  Olnmwit.  Undon,  1S87 ;  A.  H. 


Ltatvnt  on  tks  BMgion  oftX4Stmiti^  Loodoo.  IfiP*.  »lm>  Kin- 

cewakL  JTAutHtL  FenMmdM^/l  M  dm  £Udftoven,  UkaOt. 
18I» ;  B.  S.  Hartlaiid,  Tlu  Legend  Ptnnu,  Lcmdon,  iwf 
ISM,  VOL  IL ;  B.  CrawUr.  rfc*  jfyatJe  Aim,  A  Studg  ijfriwa- 
Hot  Mmrriaff*,  Loodon,  1K8 ;  utd  worke  oited  in  artlofa. 

P.  J.  Hahilton-Grikbson. 

BROTHERHOODS.— Brotherhood,  in  its  lit- 
oral  sense,  ia  the  condition  in  which  a  male  person 
is  deaeended  from  the  same  fathw  or  mother  aa  one 
or  more  other  persons ;  full  brotherhood,  that  in 
wbidi  he  is  desoended  from  tiie  same  father  and  the 
same  mother  as  one  or  more  other  persons.  Thus 
the  sons  of  Jacob  his  two  wives  and  by  their 
two  handmaids  twfether  address  their  utucnown 
brother  Joseph:  'l^yservantsaretwelvebrethren, 
the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan'  (Gn 
42^1.  In  theology,  tiie  term  is  metaphozicaUv 
apmied  in  two  aensea :  the  general  sense  in  whicn 
all  men  are  teethren,  sometimes  limited  to  those 
who  are  of  the  same  faith,  as  when  St.  Peter  says, 
'  Honour  all  men ;  love  the  brotherhood '  (1  P  2") ; 
and  the  particular  sense  in  which  it  signifies  persons 
living  blether  in  artifioal  oommunities  as  natural 
toothers  live  together  in  families  before  they  leave 
the  famUy  home  to  establish  families  of  their  own. 
The  ideal  of  brotherhood  ia  one  of  tiie  cloaaat  of 
all  human  relations — the  only  one  that  im^ea 
equality — there  beingno  difference  between  brotoers 
other  than  that  arising  from  ue. 

The  system  of  living  in  cRtirtral  communities 
with  a  relinona  object  belongs  to  the  Br&hman 
religion,  and  was  adapted  by  Sftkyamuni  to  the 
BuddhiBt  relis^m,  ana  has  been  hog^y  imported 
into  Ghristianily.  Under  it,  men  iiaTe  retired 
from  the  world  by  hondreds  and  1^  thouaacda. 
The  nand  Buddhist  monastery  of  N&laoda,  consist- 
ing of  sue  convents,  had  ten  thousand  monks.  They 
employed  themflelves  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the 
books  of  their  religion  and  of  scienoe,  especially 
medicine  and  arithmetie.  In  Ceylon,  the  monka 
take  upon  than  vows  not  to  Idll,  not  to  xob,  to 
obeerve  celibacy,  not  to  Ue,  not  to  drink  iboiig 
liquors,  not  to  take  food  i^ter  noonday,  not  to 
dance  or  sing  or  make  momc ;  to  use  no  perfumes, 
unguents,  or  ornaments ;  to  have  no  luxurious  bed 
or  ohair,  and  never  to  poaaesa  gold  or  silver.  The 
nner^  idea  involved  in  these  communities  or 
brotiieiriioods  ia  that  of  a  dmple  and  studious 
life,  devoted  mainly  to  the  contemplation  of  religions 
subjects,  and  existing  in  circumstances  of  self-MnuU 
and  asceticism— an  ideal  which  has  rarely  been 
maintained  for  long  in  its  original  vigour. 

The  Buddhist  monastic  system  has  been  practised 
from  ancient  times  in  Tibet.  The  monastery  is 
there  termed  gonym,  or  'solitary  place.'  Lhasa, 
the  centre  of  rehgion  in  Tibet,  was  till  recently 
inaccessible  to  European^althongh  it  had  been 
visited  Sarat  Chandra  Das  anaother  Hindus, 
One  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of  Sam  ye, 
visited  by  Chandra  Das  in  188S.  It  contains  a 
chief  temi>le,  Wn-tse,  four  minor  temples,  and  eight 
lesser  shrines,  the  dwellings  of  the  monks  being 
in  a  two-stineyed  buildiuK  near  the  chief  temple. 
The  grand  monastery  of  Tashi-Lhumpo  ia  anotner, 
and  a  sketch  of  it  has  been  publiahedlnr  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  Here  the  mouKs  are  sum- 
moned by  a  trumpet  to  the  great  hall  for  prayers 
at  3  a.m.  At  the  lamasery  of  Yarlnng  she  tag 
lire  40  monks  and  aa  many  nuns,  whose  ehildren 
are  brought  up  to  succeed  them.  Tlus  ia  allowed 
because  of  the  loneliness  of  the  aitaaticra  of  tiw 
lamaseiy.  In  the  gompa»  at  Uiaaa  tiwre  are  said 
to  be  16,000  lamas,  and  in  tiie  province  of  Amdo 
nearly  80,000  in  24  lamaseries ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  one^eventh  of  the  entire  pt^ulation  belong  to 
the  priesthood.  The  lamaaeiy  of  Knmbnm  has  a 
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temple  eorered  In  with  tiles  of  gold,  in  oam- 
memoimtion  of  Taongkapa,  a  Tibetan  sauit. 

In  the  BritiBh  provinoee  of  Little  Tibet,  monaa- 
teriea  exist,  wnich  are  thas  deecribed ;  The 
monastery  at  Kee  in  Spiti  has  Uie  appearanoe  of  a 
hill-fort  crowning  an  eminence.  That  at  Kyelang 
in  L&hol  stands  on  the  projecting  spnr  of  a 
mountain  side,  distant  from  all  other  habitations, 
at  an  elevation  of  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  approached  a  steep  and 
diiBoalt  path,  which  at  some  aeasons  is  dangerous. 
In  the  spring  of  1874  a  monk  and  a  nnn  were  ouried 
in  an  avalanche  while  walking  np  this  path.  In 
the  richer  monasteries  in  Tibet  proper  are  extensive 
wardrobes  of  great  value.  Along  the  walls  of  the 
galleriea  are  arranged  nmnerons  pra^g  wheels. 
On  cme  aide  of  the  hall  is  a  whed  5  feet  in  diameter, 
on  each  revolution  of  which  a  bell  is  struck.  Out- 
side the  main  bnilding  are  the  cells  of  the  brethren. 
Col.  Paske  witnessed  the  performance  hy_  the  monks 
of  Kyelang  of  what  is  termed  by  him  a  spirit 
danoe.  The  abbot  took  his  positioD,  attended  by 
a  band  of  mnsictans,  who  played  loudly,  when 
a  party  of  80  or  40  monks  entered  attired  in 
grotesque  oostumes  and  wearing  masks ;  after  an 
excited  and  noisy  dance,  they  retired  to  change 
these  costumes. 

The  Tibetans  take  off  their  hats  when  they  pass 
a  monastery  and  shufSe  past  it  on  their  knees. 
In  these  drcumstances,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  monks  have  aoqnired  great  political 
power. 

In  £tiam,  the  monasteries  are  recruited  from 
every  etass  of  society,  especially  the  higher  classes, 
and  every  son  of  a  respectable  femily  spends  a 
year  in  one  of  them — a  system  which  reminds  one 
of  that  of  Uie  lay  bretnren  in  several  English 
Miden. 

The  aoooont  given  by  Herodotus  (ii.  87)  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  implies  that  they  lived  in  oom- 
mmuties.  He  says:  'They  are  of  all  men  the 
most  exoeasively  attentive  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  obeerve  the  following  ceremonies.  They 
drink  from  onps  of  brass,  which  they  scour  every 
day ;  nor  is  this  custom  practised  hy  some  ami 
neglected  by  others,  but  all  do  it.  They  wear 
linen  garments,  oonstantiy  fresh  washed,  and  they 
pay  putionlar  attention  to  this.  They  are 
circumcised  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  thinJang  it 
better  to  be  clean  than  handsome.  The  priests 
shaVe  their  whole  body  every  third  day,  that 
neither  lioe  nor  any  other  impurity  may  be  found 
upon  them  when  engaged  in  the  servioe  of  the 
gods.  The  priests  wear  linen  only,  and  shoes  of 
6yblu$,  and  are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  other 
garments  or  other  shoes.  They  wash  themselves 
in  cold  water  twice  every  day  and  twice  every 
ni^t;  and,  in  a  word,  they  nae  a  number  of 
ceremonies.  On  the  other  hand,  they  mjoy  no 
slight  advantages,  for  they  do  not  consume  or 
expend  any  of  thur  private  property ;  hot  sacred 
food  is  cooked  for  them,  and  a  sreat  quantity  of 
beef  and  geese  is  allowed  each  oi  them  every  day, 
and  wine  from  the  grape  is  given  them ;  but  they 
may  not  taste  of  fish.  .  . .  The  servioe  of  each  god 
is  peiformed,  not  by  one,  but  by  many  priests,  of 
whom  one  is  chief  priest;  and  when  any  one  of 
them  dies,  his  son  is  pat  in  his  place.' 

It  was  in  Egypt  that  the  monastic  movement 
in  Christianity  oommenced.  It  is  alleged  that 
Frontonins  established  the  first '  lanra '  in  the  year 
151  at  Nitria.  In  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
cent,  the  movement  had  taken  root.  It  is  said 
that  the  sanctity  of  St.  Antb<my  attracted  so 
many  mcmks  to  his  nei^bonrhood  that  he  had  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  them.  St.  ^ebomins 
also,  who  died  in  848,  was  bead  of  a  ownmmii^ ; 
and  that  under  Apcdloniw  oonsisted  of  600  indi- 


viduals.  The  name  JMr  el-Bahari  dgnifles  'the 
convent  of  tiie  North.' 

From  Egypt  the  practice  speedily  spread  to 
Borne  and  to  Gaul ;  and,  when  Augustine  came  to 
England,  he  found  Celtie  monks  established  there. 
Abbot  Gasquet  enonumtes  not  fewer  than  21 
different  orders. 

They  are  distinguished  into  five  clasaea  as 
follows : — (I)  Four  orders  of  monks ;  the  Benedic- 
tines, established  at  Monte  Cassino  early  in  the  6th 
cent.  A.D. ;  the  Cluniacs,  dating  from  the  10th 
cent. ;  the  Cisterdans  and  the  Carthusians,  from 
the  11th.  (2]  Three  orders  of  Canons  B^ular: 
the  Angnstinian,  the  Premonstratensian,  and  the 
GUbertme.  [The  last  is  the  only  order  originating 
in  England,  and  was  established  in  1148.]  (3)  Two 
military  orders :  those  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and 
the  Knights  Templar.  (4)  Four  orders  of  Friars: 
the  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars ;  the  Franciscans, 
or  Grey  Friars ;  the  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars; 
and  tbe  Austin  Friars.  [These  were  all  introduced 
into  England  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  are  commemor- 
ated in  London  by  the  names  of  places  where  tiieir 
bouses -fwrnOTly  stood.]  (fi)  Eight  lesser  mdera 
of  Frian:  the  Brethren  m  Penitenlia;  the  Pied 
Friars  at  Norwich ;  the  Brethren  of  St.  Mary  de 
Arens  at  Westminster ;  the  Brethren  de  Domme ; 
the  Trinitarian  Friars ;  the  Crutched  Friars ;  the 
Bethlehemite  Friars;  the  Boni  homines.  [These 
all  date  from  the  muldle  of  the  13th  oentoiy.] 

The  vxjmuiaa  *  brotheriiood  *  was  also  aneientiy 
applied  to  Gilds.  The  tN^uIar  aasembUee  in  the 
Cinque  Ports  are  styled  Court  of  Brotherhood  and 
Gueatling.  Before  tJfie  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act 
in  1873,  the  judees  and  seTjeants-at^law  together 
constituted  t^e  Society  of  Serjeants  Inn,  and  the 
Serjeants  were  always  addressed  by  tiie  judges  in 
oourtas  'brothw.* 

See  COMHITNISnO  SOCIBTIXS,  MONAOTIdSlL 

LmuTVu.— p.  A.  Guqnet,  BngUA  MtmatUe  Lfft^  UM ; 
Lady  Amhertt  of  HMknej,  SkeUh  </ AwpMaH  Bittm/,  im ; 
S.  C  R^Dhut,  With  tA»  TOitaH*  in  Ttntafid  TtmpU^Vm.; 
Sftrat  Ctuodnt  Ou,  jMnut  to  LMtua,  now  vd.  IBM ;  L. 
A.  Waddall,  Buddhtam  <tf  Tib^  1896,  mkI  Uom  mi  itt 
Mfturif,  1M6 ;  A.  Jeswvp,  Oming ^  tkt  Frian,  1889. 

£.  W.  Bhabbook. 
BROTHERLY  LOVE  (Buddbist).^See  LoTB 

(Buddhist). 

BROTHERLY  LOVE  (Christian).— The  prin. 
dple  of  brotherly  love  was  not  first  enunciated  by 
Christianity.  Exponents  of  earlier  systems  had 
^ven  it  notable  expresuon,  both  among  Gentiles 
and  among  Jews  (see,  Ex  23*,  Lv  19",  Dt 
22>-*  24»*-»  To  4,  etc  (  et  art.  '  Brotherly  Love' 
in  JE).  Even  the  'Golden  Bole'  bad  been 
anticipated,  at  least  in  a  n^iUive  form  (see  Allen 
on  Ml  7''),  and  the  association  of  the  Christian 
with  the  Jewish  doctrine  is  openly  declared  both 
W  our  Lord  (Mt  7"  22<*)  and  by  His  Apostles  (Ro 
1^'*,  Ja  2").  In  tiie  earher  dispeiuatiim,  however, 
the  oonoeption  was  narrowed  hr  racial  prejudice. 
For  the  practical  realization  of  what  was  there 
implicit  we  most  torn  at  onoe  to  the  words  of 
Jesus  Himself. 

I.  The  teaching  of  Jems. — (a)  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  not  only  inculcates  the  du^  of  brotherly 
love  (Mt  6«'-»'^7'»,  Mk  10«,  Lk  10"  etc.),  but 
assigns  to  it  the  utmost  emphasis.  From  His  doo- 
t3^e  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  He  leads  us  to  infer 
the  doctrine  d  human  brotherhood  (see  the  use  of 
Adt\^  in  Mt  S*"  7'  IS*"  etc.,  and  cf.  28»). 
The  love  of  onr  neighbour  is  placed  side  by  ride 
with  onr  love  of  God  as  the  supreme  obligation 
of  religion  (22**^):  and  so  inseparable  are  the 
two,  thi^  in  ChristTB  ptnrtrayal  tbe  heavenly  love 
finds  in  tiie  euthly^  love  alike  ita  truest  expreaaion 
and  its  unerring  criterion  (SS*,  Mk  S**-  Lk  0*^ ; 
of.  Jn  1^  16"^  "i.    No  fwnul  derotimi  gnnta 
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exemption  from  the  daimB  of  justice  and  meroy 
(Mt  16*).  To  be  wrong  in  one's  relations  with 
a  brother  is  no  less  than  to  be  wrong  in  one'B  rela- 
tions with  God  (6^  2S*). 

ip)  ThenisanoUe  mdwaaUam  in  the  lor*  thus 
enjoined  by  oar  Lord.  In  His  tiionght  the  term 
'neighbonr*  loses  all  such  limitations  as  in  the 
earlier  Jewish  interpretation  were  imposed  lor 
national  or  personal  animosity.  It  emtffaoes  aO 
men  (T")  irrespective  of  race  (Lk  10*^),  of  social 
status  (U»- of  ohanurter  (Mt  S«^).  and  eren  of 
persmal  lelatimisMps  (5**,  lifc  fl^.  While  the 
wider  human  brotherhood  itself  includes  an  inner 
brotherhood  of  disoiplesbip  (Mk  SP*.  Jn  18»*  16*^. 
all  ohitdren  of  the  eommon  Father  oaTO  a  [daoe  in 
the  one  great  fraternity  of  lore. 

3.  The  Apostolic  writing.— <a)  The  pronunence 
assigned  to  Drotberly  love  in  our  Lord's  own  teaoh- 
ing  18  re-asserted  in  Uiatof  Hie  Apostles.  Frequent 
exnort&tiona  are  found  in  the  Epistles  reminding 
the  early  ChristianB  of  the  obligations  it  involves 
(see.  e-o.,  Ro  12"  He  13>-»,  1  P 1",  1  Jn  3»»  i"). 
So  well  known,  indeed,  are  those  obligations,  that 
in  one  place  there  is  almost  an  apology  for  aUnsion 
to  them  (1  Th  4').  Whether  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  worship  (tfpi^icefa)  or  from  that  of 
piety  {eieiStia),  love  IS  to  be  the  inevitable  ont- 
oome  of  religion  (see  Ja  I",  2  P  1^),  and  all  that  is 
implicit  in  it  St.  Paul  sets  himself  carefully  to 
expound  (1  Co  13).  Its  practical  influence  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  is  to  be  seen  in  its  power  to 
place  master  and  slave  upon  equal  terms  (Puilem 
(uid  in  the  adoption  of^ '  brother  *  as  an  acknow- 
ledged term  both  of  address  (see  1  Th  1*  etc.)  and 
of  reference  (I  Co  8",  Ja  1*.  1  Jn  £■}.  Even  so 
specific  an  expression  as  *  the  brotherhood  *  aj^pears 
to  have  been  reotwnized  before  A.D.  d4  to  signify 
the  bodr  of  Christian  believers  (1  P  2"  B^). 

{b)  The  brotherly  love  thus  required  or  assumed 
is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  Christian  life.  Its 
obligation  is  '  the  royal  law'  (Ja  2").  Its  absence 
nullifies  all  otho*  virtues  (1  Co  IS^**) ;  its  presence 
impties  folfilment  of  aU  duty  (Bo  1S^»  Gal  6"). 
It  Is,  in  fact,  the  pledge  of  a  live  faith  (Ja  2i«-»  . 
and  the  criterion  of  true  sonship  (1  Jn  S^"  3"- " 
4'  6^).  In  all  this  the  servants'  doctrine  is  as  their 
Lord's. 

(e)  It  has  bean  dispnted,  however,  to  what  extcmt 
the  AposUes  are  also  at  one  with  Christ  in  their 
eonoeption  of  the  scope  within  whidi  this  law  of 
love  holds  sway.  In  favour  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  points  of  view,  it  may  be  argued : 
ja)  that  the  prevalent  sense  of  tUeX^  in  the  NT 
IS  that  of  '  f  elloW'ChriBtiau  * — a  restricted  meaning 
which  is  sometimes  markedly  imposed  by  the  im- 
mediate context  (see,  e.ff.,  1  Co  5"  W  that 
the  love  required  freqaently  refers  to  tm  nrother- 
hood  of  believers  only  (Ro  12».  1  Th  4",  He  13>. 
1  F 1**  21'  3*) ;  and  (7]  that,  even  in  the  report  of 
our  Lord's  own  teaching,  tjie  nniversalism  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  hss,  in  the  Fourth  <3oepel,  been 
merged  in  the  more  limited  ocmo^tion  (see  Jn  1^, 
ItP*).  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  quite  dear,  from 
such  injunctions  as  ue  found  in  Gal  6"  and  1  Thfi", 
that  the  Apostolic  law  of  love  towards  men  pos- 
sessed an  application  as  broad  as  humanity  itself, 
and  the  spCKnfio  reference  of  Ro  12"  shows  that  not 
even  enemies  were  excluded  from  its  operation. 
The  teaching  of  Jesus,  therefore,  has  not  really 
been  limited  by  His  followers.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  maintained  is  that  the  Apostles  thought  of  two 
separate  circles  of  brotherhood — the  inner  circle, 
which  comprised  their  feUow>believers,  and  the 
outer  circle,  in  which  all  mankind  were  allowed  a 
place.  They  themselves  speciticaUy  distinguish 
these  two  degrees  of  fellowship  (see  Cfal  6"",  2  P  V). 
Yet,  though  there  may  be  special  stress  upon  the 
more  limited  love,  the  wider  love  is  recognized  as 


its  natural  outgrowth  and  Ha  pofeot  fulfilment 
(see  2  P  I^). 

3.  The  practice  of  tiie  Early  Church.— (Certain 
apodal  fonos,  in  which  the  brotherly  love  of  the 
nist  Christiana  found  expression,  call  for  purtiealar 
mention  at  this  point,  (a)  The  Love-feaSt  and  the 
LonP9  iSh^per.— The  early  disciples  used  to  share 
in  a  common  meal,  which  was  intended  not  only  as 
a  means  of  sasistmg  the  poorer  brethren,  but  also 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  Church's  unity  of  spirit 
(see  Ac  2**'  *  6*  1KP,  and  TertuUian's  famous  passage. 
ApoL  89).  At  first  these  love-feasts  were  connected 
with  the  Lord's  Supper  (see  1  Co  and  Ign. 

Smyr.  8 ;  and  cf .  art.  AOAPE).  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  association  of  the  two  meals  led  to  serious 
abuse  (1  Co  ll*"-,  Jude",  2  P  2")— a  fact  which, 
along  with  the  Roman  government's  suspicion  of 
all  secret  societies,  led,  in  the  2nd  cent.,  to  their 
ultimate  separation  (see  Pliny's  Letter  to  Trajan, 
96).  Even  after  the  separation,  however,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as  the  Agape,  would  oon- 
Btitute  an  expression  of  the  disciples'  common 
brotherhood  (see  1  Co  10").  In  the  I8th  cent. 
John  Wesley  made  an  interesting  attempt  to  re- 
vive the  love-feast  in  his  own  societies,  and  in  an 
attenuated  form  it  still  survives  among  them, 

(6)  Hotpitality. — The  circumstances  of  the  age 
In  which  Chrisraamty  had  its  birth  rendered  hospi- 
tality a  practical  necessity.  It  is  not  snrprimng, 
therefore,  that  the  early  Christian  literatme  lava 
stress  on  this  particular  application  of  brotherly 
love.  The  ent^iAinment  of  strangers  was  the  duty 
not  merely  of  the  *  bishop '  (1  Ti  3»,  Tit  1'),  but  also 
of  the  ordinary  disciple.  In  certain  Scriptural 
ininnotions  its  exercise  is  confined  to  the  case  of 
feIlow.Chri8tians  ( 1 P  4",  3  Jn  ;  but  the  abeoioe 
of  restriction  in  other  places  shows  that  the  broader 
oonceptionof  the  duty  was  al8oappreciated(Rol2'**>, 
He  131-  ■,  1  Ti  C";  Clem.  Rom.  1).  See  Hospitauty. 

(e)  Charity. — The  practice  of  liberality  towards 
the  poor  was  another  expression  of  the  Church'^ 
brotherhood.  As  was  natural,  tUs  was  directed 
mainly  to  relieving  the  necesnties  ol  feUow-dieciples 
(Ro  12*  He  6V1  Jn  3»»- »,  and  probaWy  Ac  ^J, 
althoiwh  the  limitaticm  is  not  always  named  (see 
He  IS'*!.  A  signal  illustration  of  such  charity  is 
found  in  St.  Paul's  collection  for  the  saints  at 
Jerusalem  (Ro  iS'',  2  Co  8i-»  etoO.  'SeeCHARmr. 

(d)  TAs  'eoniimifHm'  ^  Ms  Sarijf  GiUireA.— It 
was  in  oonnexion  with  sooh  care  for  the  poorer 
brethren  that  an  experiment  was  undertaken  which 
has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  *  oommunism ' 
of  the  EUuly  Church.  'And  all  that  believed  were 
together,  and  had  all  things  common ;  and  they 
sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  th«n 
to  all,  aooinding  as  ttaj  man  had  need*  (Ac  2***- ; 
ef.  also  4^.  We  must  oe  oarefol,  however,  not  to 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  tliis  beaatif  nl  mani- 
festation of  brotherly  love. 

'  Then  is,'  In  the  wnos  of  Feftbodj  (Jma  Ohrttt  ond  tk» 
Sootal  Queattomt  pi  SO, '  no  evld«Doe  Uutt  wlwt  h  reported  ol 
the  Uttla  oompuy  kt  jeruMlem  beuune  In  »av  dagn*  »  genenl 
pnotioe, estfaoii^ enjoined bT the teaohlncolJeaaa  Noatber 
irrtrt-T"  of  ounmuiul  ownennlp  te  dted  u  the  Book  of  Acta ; 
bat|  on  the  other  hamd,  the  mother  of  Hurk  oontlnues  to  own 
her  borne  in  Jernsklem  (Ao  ISU),  Kod  Tolantaiy  reliaf  to  Kot 
from  AntfaMh  b;  "  every  duu  Moording  to  his  kbUitr"  0^*^ 
Hw  Apoetle  Full  knon  nothing  ot  tooh  oommanlfoc  icvulk- 
tfona  A  Oo  9T,  1  Oo  16^  ...  In  ■h<Ht,  the  oonununlam  <»  th* 
day  of  Penteoost,  like  the  gift  of  tonpieB  daeorlbed  in  the  mom 
chiipteT,  wu  ft  ipontuieoni,  unique^  ud  unrepented  muUcat^ 
ticoi  ol  that  elention  kod  onity  o(  w^ixit  which  poeicwad  the 
little  oompftny  In  the  flnt  glow  ot  their  new  Uth.  Stitl  farther, 
this  ehuing  A  eftoh  others  poeeearione,  which  was  thua  tor  Uw 
moment  a  algn  ot  their  perfect  brotberhootL  wu  ev«n  (hen  no 
formal  or  compulaory  ayeton.*  (8*«  Ac  C< ;  of.,  farther,  art. 
OoMHUKirr  OF  Ooodb.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  disappointment  of  the 
hope  of^  a  speedy  Parousia,  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Church,  and  tiie  presence  of  unworthy  members 
in  the  Christian  community,  prevented  the  repeti- 
tion or  ^e  expansion  of  this  experiment  (see  J.  H. 
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Hoolton's  esflay  in  The  Social  Teaehing  of  tM» 
Bible,  pp.  214-21Q). 

4.  Libti  derelf^Hiient  —  The  hlBtoiy  of  the 
world's  Booi&l  progresB,  sinoe  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  hoa  bee&  l&rgdy  that  of  the  leavening 
01  htunaB  life  with  the  prinoiplea  of  brotherly  love 
inherent  in  the  Christian  gospel.  It  ia  to  its  spirit 
that  we  owe  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  deansing 
of  the  prisons,  the  care  of  the  sick  poor,  the  sup- 
preanon  of  infanticide,  the  exaltation  of  woman- 
hood, the  improvement  in  conditions  of  labour, 
and,  in  general,  the  birth  of  oar  modem  concern 
for  the  oown-trodden  masses  dwelling  in  onr  great 
oitiea.  And,  as  men  look  forward  U>  future  pro- 
gresB,  working  towards  a  reformed  socie^  securely 
based  npon  truth*  justice,  and  mercy,  it  is  in  the 
gospel  of  Christian  brotherhood  that  Uie  adequate 
motive- power  is  to  be  sought.  Only  when  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  is  acknowledged  as 
an  inevitaUe  inference  from  the  universal  ^ther- 
hood  of  God.  only  when  the  world's  law  of  greed 
and  hate  is  Tanqwafaed  by  the  Christuui  law  of 
■ervioe  and  love,  will  the  principle  irf  love  have 
reoeived  ita  perfect  fulfilment,  and  the  City  of  God 
at  lengtii  have  been  built  upon  earth. 

Utuatdu.— Hamack  nd  Hannsim.  Tks  Soetal  BctpU 


^„  _____  >. 

bi  JEW^^ 'BntbHkooi  W 'Lora' In  ]&C0. 

H.  BI88XKEB. 
BROTHERS  AND  SISTBRS.-8ee  Fahilt. 

BROTHERS  OP  THE  COMMON  LIFE, 
etc— See  Bbethben  of  the  Common  Lm,  etc 

BROWNING. 


FOXTBT  (Christian). 

BROWNISM.— X.  Lifeorfonnder.-~BTOwnism 
derives  ita  name  from  Kobert  Browne,  third  son 
of  Anthony  Browne  of  Toletiiorpe,*  Rutlandshire. 
Bom  abont  1550,t  of  his  earlier  years  nothing  is 
known,  bnt  he  appears  to  have  entered  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1S70,  and  to  have 
graduated  in  1572.]:  The  college  at  that  time 
waa  noted  rather  for  licence  than  for  learning  or 
seriousness.!  I'l'o  university,  however,  as  a  whole 
was  a  centre  of  Puritan  influence ;  and  Browne, 
yielding  to  this,  became  one  of  thoee  '  known  and 
counted  forward  in  religion.'!  In  other  words, 
he  was  oonoemed  abont  '  the  woeful  and  lament- 
able state  of  the  Chorch,'  and  its  need  of  a  further 
reformation.  He  'debated'  those  things  'in  him- 
self and  with  others,'  and  *  suffered  some  trouble 
about  them'T  fnna  ogponaitA.  Then,  at  some 
indefinite  time  after  1672,  he  taught  'schollers' 
forthespaoe  of  three  years**— having  a  'spedal 
care  to  teach  religion,'  and  keeping  them  *in  such 
awe  and  good  oraer  as  all  the  townsmen  where 
he  taught  gave  him  witness.*  Moreover,  he  still 
'  bmt  himself  to  search  and  find  ont  the  matters 
of  the  Churdi*;  he  'laboured  to  pnt  in  ^aetice  all 
he  fonnd,  boUi  in  hia  seho<^  and  the  town';  if  in 
consequence,  '  he  got  himself  much  enmi^  of  the 
preacher,'  and  was  '  presently  discharged.  For  a 
time,  however,  he  continued  to  teach  *  with  sreat 
good  will  and  favour  of  the  townamenJt  till'  an 

*  Tb»  bunily  !■  dcaoribed  t*  'uudent  sad  wonlilptal'  For 
full  Moouuta  ol  It,  »M  TrantaaUent  if  Hm  Oongngatiimal 
Uittorieal  Soeielg,  vol.  ii.  no.  8. 

t  An  inference  from  thg  hot  thst  be  «m  ormt  80  at  the  ttma 
of  hli  defttb  in  16S3. 

t  Marten,  Hutorf  ^  Corrva  Chritti  CoOtff*,  p.  9.  There  le 
aome  nncerUinty,  as  two  othera  ol  the  aame  name  entered 
— tbe  one  in  1557,  the  other  in  16«9. 

I  Sm  SUTpe'a  Parktr,  1821,  bk.  IIL  (mb.  lUS). 

a  BMt^  own  Tnu  and  Short  lMaraUm(}iav»g<dl  Aoonv 
ii  In  tha  CongngatlonaiUt  for  1B8B;  tte  origlMl  la  hi  the 
LaabattilifaniT. 

51h  OA.  tf  PMb^a  Stamford. 

TradMon  aiyi  Idlagton,  but  Mi  rwlasiioi  uiera  waa  aoniB 


outbreak  of  the  ^agoe  oooarioned  hia  recall  home 
to  Tolethorpe.  Mext,  witii  his  father's  leave,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  not  for  study  so  much  as 
with  the  hope  of  staying  'hia  care'  about  the 
abaorl^ng  Church  question.  To  thia  end  he  re- 
sorted to  Mr.  Riclutrd  Greenham,  rector  of  Dry 
Drayton,  'whom  of  all  others  he  heard  say  was 
moat  forward.'*  Mr.  Greenham  allowed  mm — 
'  with  others ' — to  expound  in  his  house  '  that  part 
of  Scripture  which  was  used  to  be  read  after 
meals';  and,  contrary  to  law,  did  not  forbid  him 
to  teach  'openly  in  the  parish.'  This  led  to  hia 
being '  moved '  by  'certain  in  Cambridge,'  'and  also 
with  consent  of  the  Mayor  and  Tice-Chanoellcr,' 
to  his  preaching  in  Camoridge.  He  waa  not  on- 
wilting,  bat  was  checked  by  his  objectitm  to  re- 
cmving  tbe  Bishop's  *  license  and  authority.'  He 
could  go  so  far  as  to  be  '  tried'  (•'.«.  examined)  hv 
the  Bishops,  and  to  'suffer  their  power,  thoogn 
unlawful,  if  in  anything  it  did  not  hinder  the 
Trutii.'  t  But  he  would  not  admit  thor  right  to 
autiiorln  or  oididn  him ;  and  when  ArcbmslM^ 
GrindallSi  *  aeala  were  gotten  him  by  hia  brother* ; 
— apparently  three  timea  over — he  lost  the  finL 
burned  the  aeoond,  and,  thou{^  he  kept  the  third 
by  him,S  openly  declared  that  thev  meant  nothing 
to  him.  He  preached  to  his  Camoridge  congrega- 
tion for  *  about  half  a  year,'  but  refused  to  tal» 
charge  of  ^em,  because  'he  saw  the  parishknen 
in  such  si^ritnal  bondage  that  whosoeTer  would 
take  oha^  of  them  must  also  ocone  into  that 
bonda0B  with  Uiem.'  This  confirmed  him  in  the 
principle  which  had  gradnally  hem  growing  dear 
to  his  mind,  that  '  the  Kingdom  of  God  waa  not 
to  be  be^^  by  whole  parisBes,  but  rather  <^  the 
wortliieet  were  they  never  so  few'  :|  and^  fuUnc 
to  oonvert  the  people  to  a  Uke  view,  he  *  sent  badr 
the 'stipend' the^  had 'gathered*  for  him,  'and 
gave  wamingof  his  deparfenTe.*Y  His  next  s^ere 
was  in  Norfolk— where  some  very  forward**  were 
said  to  be.  He  lodged  with  Robert  Harris(Hi,tt 
master  of  an  hospital  in  Norwich ;  but  went  out 
from  that  city  on  preaching  tours  which  roused 
the  whole  neighbooroood,  and  soon  embroiled  him 
with  the  Btshop.$$  Another  result,  howerw,  was 
the  gathering  of  a  'ecmpaay' agreed  to  jmn 

tfane  after  be  'oonfonrMd'  in  USB.  Tbe  •Mement  (Btrype^ 
/>anbr,  bk.  hr..  anb.  1671)  that  b*  beoame  chi^ilatB  to  ttia 
Duke  o(  Norfolk  belore  UTlii  dae  to  theooofOnndincof  Ua 
with  another  Robert  Browne,  the  Dnke'a  oieaaannr,  ottea 
mentionod  in  the  State  Papers  and  Acta  of  PrlTyCoumn  between 
1071  and  ISSl.  Nor  ie  there  anjr  proof  of  hia  tdentilj  with  tba 
Browne  dted  In  connexion  with  '  Undertrae^  Plot*  w.  bk.  tr., 
aub.  1574),  nor  vet  with  the  Brawn  (o(  Trinitr  Owest)  *oo»- 
rented '  before  toe  Vioe-OhaaoeDor  tor  Puritan  leanlnga  In  un 
(a.  bk.  ItA 

*  Kev.  Blobard  Greenham,  '  a  man  renowned  lor  bb  mn, 
pletle  and  p^ee;  andfor  huilngnlardMduUlslaoanliKltaf 
afBictedoonadenoee'(aaededloaaoitofwoABtoAaaiLtUUK 

t  True  and  Short  D^elaration. 

t  Moet  Ukelr  hia  eMest  twotbar  msXtp,  nada  tucmiibeat  d 
Uttle  Oaaterton  in  UOl  (a  t$mOj  UrtngX  sad  deprirad  In  UM 
for  conformity.  Two  aeala  ware  iaNea--«n  Sth  and  7tb  Jnna 
lS7t>  reapeotivdr— one  a  DieminMy  Letter,  and  one  a  lioenoa  to 
preach  f^rrage.  The  TVue  Story  oj  Itobert  Brownt,  IfiOS,  p,  A). 

I  Later  be  parted  with  it  tbe  Biahra'a  Uoeace)  to  a  Juetfoe 
of  the  Peace,  vba  deliTered  it  to  tha  Bishop  of  Norwloh.  Bat 

TventlT  he  waa  not  ordained. 
Trut  and  Short  Dettaration.  This  abowa  that  Browne  did 
not  borrow  hb  oonoeptlon  (rf  a  Chare*,  hat  worked  it  oat  for 
hlnueU. 

^  About  the  aame  time  be  'feD  riok,'  and  during  his  Qtaaa 
was  served  h>  an  'ofBoer  named  Bancroft'  (Richard,  future 
Archbishop)  witb  tibe  BIsbop'a  letter  tortrfdding  him  to  praadi. 

**  Immimnte  from  the  LowOountrlea  were  nomeroui  in  and 
near  Norwioh--tncIading  some  Anabaptisla(BloaiafMd,  A'oi^ett, 
1806-10,  vol.  it  n>.  2S£,  292-5).  LoUard  inflnenoe  waa  also 
stronr  (see,  ».g.,  map  in  TrerelTaa'a  England  ia  ths  Agt  of 
Wy<A\f,  189B,  p.  S62). 

ft  A  Ounbridse  aaaodato  whom  be  oouTertad  to  his  viawa. 
They  went  to  UiddelburK  together,  and  there  disafpeed.  Ha 
died  before  1686  (Bredwdl,  BmAvq  tht  PotmdMmij  aeaate 
Strype's  Parker,  bk.  It.  cap.  SS). 

tt  See  bis  (i.*.  Pr^  Bikiop  of  NorwfcUMUrstoBBtjrikkr. 
April  19  and  Aunirt  S,  UU  (Lanadownaltte^  mU.  V^W^ 
Buri^aj  waa  a  oMmi  UnsnsD  to  BmiM. 
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together,  on  the  bttda  of  hia  teaohing,  for  Chniob 
feUowsbip,  bj  meuu  of  a  solemn  oorenant  to  th« 
following  effect :  * 

(1)  Tbmt  tbey  woold  <kMp  and  Mok  a^nmami'  om  with 
asotber  aodw  Cbrist'a  Ian. 

(8)  lliat  tbeydid  obooae,  and  woold  otmj,  oartafai  to  *taMdi 
them  and  watoh  for  the  aalvation  of  tbalr  aooll,' — harlllf  bad 
due  '  trial  and  testiniODj '  of  thdr  Otuii.t 

(3)  Tbattbey  would  bold  raKularnwetingt  for  *pn]rar,tbaiik» 

l7^fMiM^chhadthagttt.or  bj  tboM  who  had  Um  Kp^cUl 
cbarra  before  otbora.' 

(4)  That  Umj  would  aOow  anj  iDamb»  at  tba  abanh  to 
'protart,  appeal,  ooai]dafai,  nboft,  dliputot  nfirora^  etot,  m  be 
bad  oocadoB,  bat  yet  In  do*  order.' 

(5)  lfaatthaTwoald'fartbor  tba  KhMdan  ol  Ood  In  (faam- 
■dng,  and  a^^daltr  iB  ttirir  obaiga  aa^io^^ 

•a; :  or  to  tMir  fiModi  and  anmpnloH^  and  whcwwt  wm 


(6)  ^&Mt  tber  wooU  otoarri  tba  mlaa  agreed  apcQ  'for 
KHberfaif  and  MrtitTing  T^oea  to  dabatinr  maOera';  'tor an 
ordar  of  diooiliit  teaobeta,  nddaa,  and  nrnwrn';  'tor  anNV- 
attotf  olean  Iran  imnlnan'.  fnr  reoeMnr  anf  toto  tbafdvw* 
atalp^;  'fm  |n<«iillm  llii  ilatlj  ■iimni  nT  tbaOfaunb  and  tba 
wanto  tbereot ' ;  *  tor  ee^dnff  to  other  Obonihea  to  have  tbeir 
help  bring  better  refcwmed,  or  to  bring  titm  to  refonaatloD'; 
*  for  toktos  an  order  that  none  oontetMl  openlj,  nor  pataaontot 
DOT  toonUe  (tba  OhoztA)  diaorlariy,  nor  brinf  talaa  doobtaa 
nor  cffl  «HM  OMd  K>-«nw  OBoa  or  Mea  waiMng  oriabobb* 

lUs  took  ^aoe  «t  NcvwiehJ  [oobaUT  eai^in 
the  >^uig  of  IS81,  and  maikB  we  fonnatvn  of  the 
first  Chnrcfa  of  Ita  kind  in  EngUnd-t  The  *oore* 
naat'  here  described  ^reeants  a  rough  outline  of 
Brownism  on  ita  positive  or oiHutnietlTe ride:  ita 
negative  or  aggreerive  aide  may  be  illnstrated  hy 
Browne'a  own  zvporti  M  a  ooovewation  whioi 
he  had  with  Ua  oolleagne  Harriaon  arane  time 
before.  From  this  it  appears  that  Browne 
(showing  himself  more  ezteeme  in  some  points 
than  Harriaon)  maintained  that  'preaohers  who 
submit  themaelves  to  the  p(^nsh  power  of  the 
Bishops,  or  any  war  justify  or  tolerate  it,'  cannot 
'do  duty  as  lawful  pastors  and  loeadiers' ;  that 
'Aurishes  guided  wther  bgr  sndi  preaohers  or  by 
the  Bishops  *  and  cheir  *  offioers '  cannot  *  be  lawfiu 
and  the  Churches  of  God';  that  such  preachers 
oannot  really  *b^et  faith  by  their  preaching,' 
neither  can  they  really  *oall  or  win  men  to  gooa> 
nees,'  nor  can  any  profit  be  got  from  Uieir  'blind 
reading  of  chapters  and  the  (Church)  service.' 
With  these  convictions  fierce  invectiveB  against 
the  preachers  came  natarally.  Here,  t.g.,  is  a 
ipeeunen:  'Therefore  say  no  more  ye  wicked 
preaohers  that  ye  hold  the  foundation,  or  that  ye 
preach.   For  what  is  it  worth  to  sav  nnto  Christ, 

Hail,  King  of  the  Jews,"  and  bow  the  knee 
before  Him,  when  yon  cast  your  filthy  disorders 
and  popish  government  as  dung  on  His  faoe.  You 
have  not  yet  gathered  the  people  fnmt  the  po[d8h 
parishes  and  wicked  fellowship,  neither  have 

Slanted  Uie  Church  by  lajang  the  foundation 
aereof  .  .  .*  Declamation  in  this  strain  made 
a  sensation.  The  common  people  of  Bury  St. 
Edmnnds  and  thereabout  heard  nim  glftdly,  and 
'  assembled  themselves  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
at  a  time  in  private  honsee  and  oraventides  to 
hear'him.*T  But  it  also  led  to  his  imprisonment 
1^  the  Bishop  'upon  oom[daint  made  1^  many 
godly  preachers  for  delivering  unto  the  people 
comipt  and  contentions  doctrine. 'H  Released  at 
the  mstance  of  his  kinsman  Borghley,**  and 
straightway  resuming  what  he  considered  his 
mission,  he  presently  found  himself  'a  priswer 

'  Bee  True  and  Shorl  DtelaraUon,  pb  U. 

t  Thl»  ImpUea  that  Browne  <aa  paator)  and  HarrlKRi  (prob- 
ably aa  teadter),  etc,  were  then  choeen. 

t  Browne  apMka  of  hia  'oomtog  to  Horwkih,  and  how  the 
oocnpaoj  (Amv  Joined  bwether.' 

•  The  Independent  Otanroh  ot  lUchard  Hta  (ISTl)  hardly 
(paAapa)  deserve*  the  name,  and  the  next  waa  not  formed  tiU 
IML  in  Nksbolaa  lane,  London. 

I  zVw  and  Short  D»elaration. 
^Frake-B  letter  to  Butghley  (April  U,  USIX  lanadowM 

^letter  to  TMa  (April  fl,  USl).  Baa  Folhr,  Outnk 
BUtory,  voL  t.  p.  SS  (Brown'k  eiLX 


at  London.**  Harrison,  too,  was  imprisoned t 
witii  others  of  the  Church.  So  'at  last,  when 
divers  of  them  were  again  imprisoned*  and  the 
rest  in  great  trouble  and  bondage  out  of  prison, 
they  all  agreed  and  were  fully  persuaded  that  the 
Lord  did  call  them  out  of  £^Kland.'t  The  place 
selected  (possibly  because-  of  Tnomas  Cartwnght's 
oongregation  there)  waa  Middelbnr^ ;{  and  thither 
the  greater  portion |  of  the  Korwich  'company,' 
including  Browne  and  Harriaon,  transferred  them- 
selves— near  the  end  of  16S1.  In  liiddelbnrg 
Browne's  ideal  seems  to  have  enooontered  littu 
or  no  outward  hiadranee,  hot  it  broke  down  woe- 
fully under  the  stress  of  inward  disabilidesiT 
Two  years  later,  Browne,  sore  at  heart  but  keeping 
a  hold  front,  was  on  his  way  to  Scotland— aooom- 
panied  by  just  four  or  five  men  and  tbeir  families. 
The  reat  of  his  career  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
T*ndiiig  at  Dnndee^e  reaohed  Edinboigh  Inr  way 
of  St.  AndxewB  on  Thnrsd^,  Mi  January  loSSj-^ 
and  was  soon  in  trouble.  On  three  suooearive 
Tuesdays  he  appeared  before  the  Edinhnra^ 
Preebyteiy— midntaining  (on  the  14lji)  that  'wit- 
nesses at  baptism  were  not  a  thing  indifierent,  but 
simply  evil ' ;  all  wing  (on  the  21st)  that '  the  whole 
discipline  of  Soouand  was  andM*}  and  aoknow- 
ledgmg  (on  the  28th)  the  anthwuip  of  eertain 
books  exhibited.  Out  these  Mr.  James  Lawson 
and  Mr.  John  Davidson  were  deputed  to  gather 
the  articlee  deemed  erroneoos  for  presentation  to 
the  King— Browne,  meanwhile,  oeinK,  it  would 
aeem,  held  in  onstody.  But  His  Majest;f,  aa. 
soredly  rather  to  spice  the  Presbytery  tbui  to 
befriend  Browne,  let  him  go  free.** 

After  some  months  he  appeara  to  hare  re* 
turned  to  Stamford  j  then  to  nave  gone  alm>ad, 
leaving  his  wife  behmd ;  and  then  again  to  have 
oome  back  to  StamfOTd.  This  was  about  March 
1685 ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  October 
7th,  he  betrayed  the  crushing  effect  upon  him  of 
several  months'  im^isonment  by  a  promise  of 
'oonformity'  to  the  Kstablisbed  <Jhuron.tt  Next 
day  be  set  out  for  Tdethorpe,  bearing  a  letter  of 
intercesrion  from  Burghley  to  his  father.  Here  he 
lived,  under  paternal  surreillance,  till  February 
1586-6,  when  bis  fa^er,  not  having  found  him 
sufficiently  dodle,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
remove  him  'to  Stamford  or  some  other  place.* 
Whether  Browne  actually  removed  is  doubtful- 
rinoe  there  is  proof  that  later  in  the  year  (April 
19tb.  May  6th,  June  26th)  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  three  times  cited— on  a  charge  of  non-attend- 
anoe  at  church — in  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's 
Court  by  t^e  churchwardens  of  Little  Casterton, 
the  parish  in  which  Tolethorpe  Ball  is  sitaated.tt 
The  next  certain  fact  is  nia  appointment  on 
November  21st  aa  acboolmaster  in  St.  Olav^s 
Grammar  School,  Soathwark|S— an  unea^  situa- 
tion, which  he  had  vacated  before  Jnne  20,  1689, 
when  Burghley  solicited  Howland ,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, for  his  re-admission  *  into  the  ministry ' 
and  '  some  ecclesiastical  preferment,'  on  the  ground 
that  he  '  hath  now  a  good  time '  bem  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Chnreb.|||   Two  years  later,  'on  the 

*  Tnu  and  Short  D*^llarat^^>n. 

i  Harriaon,  A  UiUe  Tnatim  upon  the  fint  Mrw  1/  tAf  Ottwl 
Ptalm  .  .  .,  less,  IntrodnotJon  (lambeth  Libiaijr). 
I  Tmo  and  Short  Dfviaratwn. 

I  After  Scotland  and  '  Jeraey  or  Onemse; '  bad  been  pro- 
propoaed  and  waived  aaide  by  Browne  (ib.). 

I  Borne  rematoed  babind  aad  atlU  oontlnnad  aa  a  Cibnrofa 
called  the  ■iadar6Mar'teeaaomJobnaon,XMM(»n«(!^«mv 

TroubUi,  lOOS). 

^  True  andSKort  DfoianUion,  pt.  Ul. 

••  C*idvtyrood,Hitt0rf<ifauKlrk<ifSeoaarul,  iv.  1-^. 

ft  See  Bnrrage,  op.  oU.  pp.  20-81,  87-80.  The  'Ave  pmnta'  to 
which  be  rabecrlbed  practtoallj  sorer  tbe  vrtxde  ground  ot 
'oonformity';  and  imply  a  tboroogfaljr  broken  qririt  at  tbe  ttoMu 

ti  Burrage,  op.  eit.  p.  il, 

H  An  exact  traneorfptioiiot  tbe  (drartl^lonnB  of  hia  oigago- 
ment  ia  printed  by  Burraga,  op.  eit.  pp.  M,  46. 
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ZOtii  June  1691,  Robert  Browne,  olerk,  was  ad- 
mitted and  iuBtitnted  to  the  rectoij  of  the  eocleu- 
aaUoal  parish  of  Little  Casterton  in  the  oonnty  of 
Rutland  and  diooese  of  Peterboroagh ' — of  which 
parish  his  eldest  brother,  Francis  Browne,  then 
occnpant  of  Tolethorpe  Hall,  was  the  patron.* 
Finally,  on  September  2,  1691,  he  became  'rector' 
of  the  parish  ol  Achonh-oom-Thorpe,  Waterrille, 
in  Northamptonshire ;  *  was  admitted  to  the  holy 
orders  of  deacon  and  priest'  on  ^e  80th  of  the 
month  ;  t  and  here  {perhaps  excepting  one  obscure 
period  of  ten  years)  he  fiTed  out  the  remaining 
forty-two  yeais  of  his  existence.  He  died  in 
Northampton  gaol,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles^ 
Church  of  that  town  on  October  8th,  l63S.t 

3.  Prindplea.— Thoogh  Browne  had  receded 
from  some  of  hia  extreme  views  and  taken  office 
in  the  Church  he  had  bo  Utterly  otMidenmed.  there 
is  proof  8  that  he  still  held  to  the  essentials  of  his 
Church  tiieory ;  and  if  this  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  oonsoious  insincerity,  it  may  be  remembered 
at  least,  by  way  of  extenuation,  that,  to  quote  his 
own  w<nds,  he  was  '  broken  . . .  much  with  former 
tnmhlee.*  ||  that  tiie  influences  brought  to  bear  np<m 
him  in  his  weakness  were  of  exceptional  force,^ 
and  that  the  limited  extent  of  his  'oonformity' 
seems  to  hare  been  genertdly  understood.** 

Some  indication  of  the  principles  connoted  by 
the  term  Brownism  has  already  been  given.  But 
a  more  systematic  statement  is  desirawtB. 

(1)  Viatf  tbeoif  it  shoald  be  said  tiiat  Brownism 
conoemed  itself  merely  with  a  doeferine  of  the 
Choroh.  Theologieally,  Browne  was  even  sererely 
orthodox  tt  in  tin  currant  CUvinistto  sense. 
Equally  so  were  his  sacce8Bora.t$ 

(2)  With  Protestants  generally,  of  the  consistent 
wrt^  he  accepted  the  S<mptures  as  the  sole  rule  of 
Christian  fanh  and  praotioe— nnaffected  by  the 
tnditions  of  men,  including  those  of  the  £arly 
Fathers. 

(3^  Starting  from  this  basis,  he  came  to  the  oon- 
dosion  that  the  Protestant  Churches  (particolarly 
the  English  Chorch),  while  Scriptural  as  to  their 
faith,  were  far  from  Scriptural  as  to  their  practice. 
Reformed  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  English  Chnnsh 
bad  stoppea  short  of  ^e  full  Reformation  which 
was  demanded  if  it  would  correspond  to  the  NT 
model  of  a  Church.  Many  eren  of  the  more 
'  forward '  Puritans  stopped  short  of  this— pleading 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  that  the  needed  reforms 
were  not  to  be  had  without  concurrence  of  the 
eLvH  power,  and  that  till  such  concurrence  was 
forthcoming  they  oonld  only  '  tarry.'  Here 
Browne  took  his  stand.  He  thongbt  the  evils 
arising  fmn  an  imperfect  Reformation  <tf  the 
Churoh  so  great  and  pressing,  that  the  very 
existence  of^  Christianity  oallML  for  the  instant 
removal  of  them.  Since,  too,  the  will  of  Christ — 
made  clear  in  the  NT— necessitated  their  removal, 
to  plead  for  delay  on  the  ground  of  a  'Prince's' 
unwillingness  was  intolerable  disl<^alty  to  Christ 
The  Prinoe  is  suiffeme  in  his  own  sphere,  but  his 
■pbexe  is  not  the  Church.  He  is  *  to  rule  the 
oonunonwealth  in  all  outward  jostlee,  to  wi>*Tif^^iB 

•  BnmM,  op.  «{L  pi  at.  f  /fc  tlb.^Ti. 

•  In  ft  MB  of  hb  noeotly  foand  1q  tfat  Britiih  HoMom  hy 
Mi.  OluunpUD  Bumn,  utd  edlt«d  bjr  blm  for  the  OoDRfm- 
Uaml  Biatorioftl  Bode^.  It  la  in  tha  form  of  ft  letterto  his 
node  Ur.  Flower,  la  dfttod  Slat  December  US8,  ftndoontftlnatbe 
MaaftsM  quoted  by  Dr.  Bftooroft  In  his  tuoous  'St.  Pftul'a 
Crosa^  aermoD  of  the  (oUowtaw  Mrwi7. 

I  See  the  ftforeeaid  MS,  lAsn  b«  msks  ol  imrbm  twsn 
Imprisoned  £8  times. 

1  e.ff.  the  breftkdown  of  hla  Ohnroh  experiment  at  lUddel- 
Inig,  hla  bftd  sUte  of  beftlth,  bis  looeUneas,  the  pfoasnin 
bfouriit  to  beftf  apon  him  ftt  boms  ftnd  by  Bon^j,  etc. 

**  BredveD,  fo. ,  ftasomes  this  in  bla  iloMv  q/TjU  jn>«ndat^^ 
^  AmmOm,  UCB. 

tt  OL  Questions  U4  of  Us  JMIi  wUrt  (iU  J(rk  SMi 

mmmm9faatrmatr1»Uuiu,lBSL 
U  Ot, thdr  OntftaiiBii AM,  UBft. 


the  high  welfare  and  honour  thereof  with  outward 
power,  bodily  puuishmont,  and  civil  forcing  of 
men.'  He  is  also  to  'look  to'  the  Churoh  so  far 
as  'outward  provision  and  ontward  justiee'  are 
ooncemed :  for  it  is  of  his  '  charge  *  *  becaiise  it  is 
tn  a  commonwealth.'  Bat  the  Prinoe  has  no  manner 
of  right  to  compel  the  Church  to  be,  or  to  remam, 
what  Christ  forbids.  Nav,  he  has  no  right  directly 
to  'compel  religion'  at  aU,  t.e.  'to  plant  churches 
by  power,  and  to  force  a  submission  to  ecclesiastical 

Sivemment  hy  laws  and  penalties.'  If  a  tnw 
huToh  is  already  established,  the  Prince  either 
is  or  is  not  a  member  of  it.  If  he  is,  then — as  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons— he  is,  like  evei^  other 
member,  subject  to  its  discipline.  If  he  is  not, 
and  has  no  mind  to  further  or  favour  its  estcUdidi- 
ment,  thai  tiioae  who  are  Christ's  freemen  must 
proceed  without  him;  and  even  thongh  he  abmild 
oppose  them  to  the  uttermost,  they  must  go  on 
just  the  same.  Thus  it  appears  that  sepantion 
from  a  false  Church,  or  from  one  persistently 
corrupt,  in  order  to  set  up  and  reedize  the  pore 
and  true,  is  a  right  whi<di  the  Prinoe  dare  not 
withhold,  and  a  duty  which  tha  'faithful'  dan 
notdeoUne. 

Such  ia  the  [ath  of  Browne's  l^vtUim  of 
JRe/ormation  witfiovt  tarying  for  anie,  whidi  he 
wrote  and  printed  at  fiuddelbuis  in  1582.  Not 
without  reason  has  it  been  called*  the  first  pica 
in  English  for  the  Church's  independence  ui  the 
State  and  essential  antocraqy.  But  m  the  Con- 
tinent he  had  been  more  tbim  antidpated  ly  the 
Anabaptists ;  t  for,  in  one  respect  at  least^  his 
plea,  as  compared  with  theirs,  presents  a  remark* 
able  limitation,  viz.  that  he  seems  to  permit,  if 
not  to  oblige,  the  Prinoe — after  the  example  of 
'the  good  kings  of  Juda'— not  indeed  to  'force 
the  people  by  laws  or  by  power  to  receive  the  (tone) 
Church  f^vemment,'  but  yet,  when  <Hice  they  had 
received  it,  to  keep  them  to  it,  and  even  to  *pot 
them  to  death'  ii 'then  they  fall  away.'  now 
entirely  subversive  thu  mi^t  become  of  hia  whtde 
position— suppoaiag  him  seriona— Browne  did  not 
pause  to  reflect. 

(4)  Published  at  the  same  date  and  plao^  and 
(in  some  copies)  bound  up  witb  the  Treati$e,  was 
a  Catechism  to  which  the  Tr«atin  was  meant  to 
serve  as  an  introduction.  Its  title  began,  'A  booka 
which  shcweth  the  life  and  manners  of  all  true 
Christians  .  .  .,'  and  if  the  TnatiM  urged  the 
instant  need  of  proceeding  to  establish  Uie  true 
Churoh,  this  sets  torth  the  character  of  the  Church 
to  be  established.  In  some  pmnts  it  obviously 
agtoea  with  the  Pnal^yterian  ideal,  as  enonndea, 
».g.t  his  omtemporary  Cartwri^it.  Th»  con- 
oepnon  of  the  sacrament  is  the  same;  its  per- 
manent officers  are  the  same — ^Pastor,  Teaoner, 
Elders,  Deacons,  Widows — and  also  its  description 
of  their  fanotiona ;  and  it  makes  the  same  demand 
for '  discipline.'  But  there  are  notable  diveisenoea. 
Thus  the  definition^  id  a  Choroh  is  vanah  more 
strict — '  a  c(»npanie  or  nombn  of  beleeven  which 
by  a  willing  covenaunt  made  with  their  God  as 
under  the  govemement  of  God  and  Christ,  and 
keepe  his  lawes  in  one  holy  communion.*  Again, 
it  was  more  demooratie.  From  first  to  last  the 
people  of  the  Church,  as  just  described,  are 
aooounted  supreme.    This  ^ipears  (a)  in  the 

*  Bs^  s.ir..  Wftlkw,  QnadM  owt  Ptatfanm  qf  Oeitgrtgatim- 
aUtmOlmr  Y9tk..lSti\  p.  li. 

t  lb.  for  the  AnftbftpUA  position ;  see  |  tt  (rf  tlie  (UennoDtte) 
OonfearionqnotodbyWftlker(p.C).  Tbelfttter'a  date  ialOW,  hot 
it  exprenes  thdr  eftriiast  vlflws.  Ses  ftlso  pp.  15-17  for  poaaffale 
influence  of  Anftbftptiats  on  Browne.  Daicter^  ^rioion  seems 
neanst  the  truth  'thftt  Browne  owed  naOiiBg  to  Anafciiirtlsi 
infloenoes,  ftod  that  he  was  ft  diadple  ui  no  oae'  {Camffrtfrn 
Nonoiim  as  SMK  <n  its  Litsradtr^  p.  108X 

1  Thft  first  words  •(•— '  Ohrisasns  are  a  oompsalSk . .  .* 
Bmwno  did  not  taHsvs  lAak  OMitiuH  ooaM  ba  sadk  sad  Itn 
•psrt  fKHn  Obmah  ialknirii^ 
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declared  equality  of  all  t^e  memberi  aa  regards 
apiritoal  privUege :  *  Everie  one  of  the  chorcb  ia 
made  a  Kinge,  a  Priest,  and  a  Prophet  nnder 
Christ,  to  npholde  and  farther  the  kingdom  of 
Godj  and  to  breake  and  destroie  the  kinKdome  of 
Antichrist  and  Satan.*  (i)  In  the  mode  oi  appoint- 
ing and  ordaining  officers.  These  must  nrvt  be 
tned  the  whole  Church  as  to  their  *  guiftes  and 
godlines.*  If,  indeed,  a  man  has  already  given 
proof  of  bia  'gifts  and  godliness'  by  the  right 
gathering  of  a  cbnrch,  then  those  oomponng  t£at 
diiiich,  or  those  who  afterwards  join  it,  most 
tacitly  receive  him  *  by  obedience '  as  their  '  guide 
and  teacher.*  Bnt  if  a  chorcb  already  planted  is 
in  need  of  any  officer,  Uien  the  free  and  clear 
'  consent  of  the  people '  '  gathered  by  the  elders  or 
goidea'  must  procede  his  appointment,  (e)  In  the 
power  ni  the  Clrarch  aa  a  whole  to  diadiuiiie  and 
even  depOM  nnworthy  officers,  {d)  In  the  right  of 
the  Church,  throi^h  its  own  '  elders  or  forwardest.* 
to  recognize  ita  officers  by  ordination  'as  called 
and  authorized  of  God.*  Usoally  this  ia  done 
'  with  prayer  and  imposition  of  handee ' — bnt  aa  to 
the  latter  it '  is  no  esBential  pointe  of  their  oallingi' 
and  ought  to  be  left,  when  it  la  'turned  into 
pomp  or  snperstition.'  («)  In  the  fact  that,  while 
the  Jwlding  of  'synodes  or  meetings  of  sondrie 
ehorcbes'  may  be  expedient^  it  iavolnntary.  Their 
use  is  to  enable  the  stronger  chorchea  to  help  the 
weaker  in  '  deciding  or  redressing  of  matters  * 
when  SQch  help  ia  sought  or  when  it  is  evidratlT 
needed.* 

(6)  Brownism,  as  ^na  outlined*  hecame  the 
accepted  platform  of  ^  the  early  Separatists. 
Youn^r  leaders  like  Henry  Barrow^  John  Green- 
wood, Francis  Johnson,  and  Henry  Ainsworth  may 
have  varied  the  emphasis,  cleared  away  ambi^tiea, 
or  ffiven  to  this  or  that  primuple  a  more  rigorous 
and  detailed  application;  but,  notwithstanding 
tbmr  vehement  desire  to  repudiate  t  all  connexion 
with  Browne  or  his  name,  it  oonld  not  reasonably 
be  denied  that  he  was  *  the  shop  of  their  store  and 
the  steel  of  their  strength.' t  Proof  of  this  lies 
to  hand  in  thw  writings,  particularly  in  a  series 
of  authoritative  documents  which  they  issued  for 
the  chief  Separatist  Church  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  its  existence.  §  Only  on  one  point  of  im- 

Eortanoe  has  there  seemed  room  for  doubt,  and 
ere  the  difference  between  Browne's  teaching  and 
that  of  Barrow  seemed  great  enough  to  warrant  a 
description  of  the  latter  as  'BairowiBm.*  This 
point  18  the  eldership  and  ite  relation  to  the  Church. 
Aooording  to  Dexto',  the  teaching  of  Barrow  pre- 
sents ttie  Church  as  having  power  to  elect  the 
eldeta,  bat  not  to  contaYd  them  or  'aerioody  limit 
their  action '  or  remove  them  from  office  for  any 
cause  whatever.  Thus  he  practically  destroyed 
the  Church's  self-government,  and  erected  the 
elderahip  into  '  a  ruling  oligarchy,'  whereas  Browne 
made  it  a  pure  democracy.  ||  But  against  this 
view  may  be  set  Barrow's  explicit  statement  of  the 
oontzary.  '  I  never  ^on^bt,'  he  says  in  one  place, 
'  that  the  praotioe  <rf  Christ's  govemmoit  belonged 
<mly  to  those  officers,  I  rather  thought  it  had 
been  their  dutv  and  office  to  have  sera  wis  govern- 
ment faithfully  and  orderly  practised  by  all  the 
memhera  of  we  Church,  ...  so  that  if  these 

•  CWMdUim,  qoMtieu  65, 118-119,  66-48. 119,  61. 

tOi.,  t^.,  Bmtow  tad  OrMDWood'i  outburM  dorlnf  th« 
'omfwtnoea'  with  London  mlntetcn  (IldiU  16901  The  on« 
Myi ;  'We  ue  no  BrowntfU.  We  bold  not  onr  taltb  Id  reepeot 
of  any  mortal  m»n,  neibher  wen  we  Inetrooted  bjr  him,  or 
beptiied  Into  hl<  nsme,  until  hj  wadb  m  you  were  so  termed.' 
nie  other  mjM :  '  Browne  b  ui  ftpoet«t«,  now  one  of  jour 
Obnrch.'  Tet  It  to  probable  ttwt  Greenwood  at  leut  had 
been  inflnenoed  fay  Browne  (eee  the  writer'*  Bmrp  BamtB, 
p.  in,  and  both  mnet  have  read  hit  wrUiii||iL 

t  Bred  well.  Rating  tha  FamdaUont,  Introd. 

f  See  end  ol  article. 

I  Sm  Walker,  Omdt  mtd  liatfvnM,  p.  n  & 


officers  or  any  of  them  transgress,  th$  Church 
remveth  power  to  ewty  member fi^jf  {aeeordinff 
to  the  qwUity     the  Menee  and  the  rule$  of  tne 

word)  to  admonieh  and  reprove  the  v^ole,  to  een- 
sure  and  excommunicate  tuch  offica^e  so  trending.  * 
No  lees  oonotnsive  is  the  evidenoe  of  a  document 
published  in  1696  under  the  title,  A  true  coi\fe»non 
of  the  faith  and  humble  aeknowdedffment  of  the 
alegeanee  which  wee  hir  Meyestiea  tubjecte  fai*ely 
called  Brovmiete  doo  hould  towards  God  and  yeUa 
to  hir  Majettie.'  It  emanated  from  the  Separatist 
Church  formed  in  London,  1692,  and  soon  after- 
wards exiled  to  Amsterdajn.  This  Church  had 
Francis  Johnson  for  pastor,  and  Henry  Ainsworth 
for  teacher— joint  authors  of  the  Confession,  and 
both  disciples  of  Barrow.   Thus  its  words  on  the 

g>int  in  question  may  be  taken  as  Barrow's  own. 
at  these  say  decidedly : 

'That  M  every  Ohrietian  Oongrefatlon  h*Ui  powre  and 
oontmanderoent  to  elect  and  oraelne  their  own  mlnliterie 
aooording  to  the  ndea  prescribed,  and  wUleet  tbey  ahal  ffetth- 
fully  execute  their  offloe  to  have  them  in  superaboandant  love 
for  their  worke  eake— to  [ffovide  for  them,  to  honour  thm  and 
rererenoe  them,  aooordlns  to  tlie  dlgnitu  of  tbe  oAoe  tbey 
execute  :  ao  have  they  also  powre  and  oommandement  when 
anie  enoh  detalt,  either  in  tlidr  lyfe,  doctrine  or  admintatnttlon 
breaketh  out,  ae  by  the  rule  of  the  word  debarreth  than  from, 
or  deprlveth  them  o<  their  mtnieterle,  by  due  order  to  d^oae 
them  from  the  ministerie  tbey  exeroeed ;  yea,  if  the  oaa*  eo 
reouire  and  they  remayne  obstinate  and  Impenitent  orderly  to 
cot  them  off  b]r  •xoomnumloatlon.' t 

Johnson,  it  is  true,  drew  off  from  this  position 
and  split  the  Church  by  urging  a  strictly  Presby- 
terian view  of  the  eldership.^  But  a  majority  of 
the  people  adhered  to  Ainsworth  in  his  strenuous 
defence  of  the  oonfession&I  view — which  he  calls 
the  Church's  *  ancient  faith  '—and  he  had  also  the 
warm  support  of  John  BoUnaon  }  with  his  tdmrch 
at  Leyden.  A  more  idaaaible  case  of  difference 
between  Browne  and  Barrow  seems  to  lie  in  their 
respective  ways  of  speaking  about  the  relation  of 
the  Civil  Power  to  the  Churob.  For,  while  Barrow 
declares  it  to  be '  the  office  and  duty  of  Princes  and 
Rulers  ...  to  sa;^press  and  root  oat  of  their 
dcaniniona  all  religions,  worship*  and  ministries 'U 
other  than  the  true,  Browne's  language  is  cer- 
tainly more  restnuned.  But  here  also  the  con- 
trast is  less  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  One 
drastic  assumption  of  his  has  alreuly  been  noted. 
And  the  following  from  his  reply  to  Mr.  Cart- 
wrightf  ia  not  so  very  far  Bumrt  of  Barrow's 
position : 

'  11  the  oommonwealtb  (ae  it  onriit)  had  long  ago  taken  from 
the  ministry  thoee  tenthe  and  popuh  llvingi,  then  Jerloho  beios 
ODoe  dMtroyed  fl  mean  the  anuohrietlan  ohorobes  pnt  down) 
had  not  eo  eoon  been  bnllt  a^ain.  .  .  .' 

Nor  did  he  show  himself  (previous  to  his  con- 
formity) less  extreme  in  a  third  point — his  practi<»l 
attituae  towards  the  establishment.  Barrow's 
attitude  is  perfectly  explicit  in  the  Confetrion  of 
1S96  (Alt.  82),  which  csIIb  upon  all  who  'will  be 
saved  to  come  forth  with  speed  from  this  anti- 
christian  estate;  npon  all  its  ministers  'to  giva 
over  and  leave*  their  unlawful  offices;  and  upm 
all  people  of  what  sort  or  oondition  soever  to  with- 
hold their  goods,  lands,  money  or  money  worth 

*  Bee  the  preaent  writer's  Htmy  Bamw  (p.  IDS)  for  thle  and 
other  reterenoee.  Hie  only  argument  alleged  to  the  oontraiy 
aeema  to  be  one  drawn  from  the '  rilenoe '  oF  what  to  oalled  the 
London  Oonfeerion  of  1580 :  '  A  true  deeorlptlon  out  of  the 
Word  of  God  of  the  vieible  Cbnrcdi.'  But  the  absence  ol  ipedfio 
reterenoe  to  the  p«^t  niaj  be  explained  by  the  ideal  character 
of  tbto  docomenl.  It  to  a  dedarulon  rather  than  a  Oonfeadon. 

\  ^e^^ends  it  In  hie  latest  book,  A  ChfMan  PUa .  .  . 
(1617),  pp.  806-lS.  Bnt  he  had  been  advocating  it  dnoe  lOOB 
(see  preeent  writer^  Bmnf  Bamw,  pp.  t6Ht.,  &Stt.). 

I  See  hie  JuttijietUion  tff  SeparatitM . . .  againtt  Mr,  RitAard 
Barnard  hit  inveetive . . .  (ISIO),  where,  re  the  Sth  error  alleged 
by  Hr.  Barnard,  he  goee  into  the  qaeatton  with  great  thorough- 
neea.  Johneon  replied  In  hie  ^nniwr  toueking  lAs  DMnon 
(1611),  p.  £7;  and  Boblnaon  rejoined—at  Alntworth'e  tM«»iinf 
<eee  the  Utter*!  AiUmadvmion  to  Mr.  CU/U»'$  AtwrtOmmU 
(16181.  pp.  111-117). 

I  a 


enry  Barrow,  Platform,  1690 
t  AneamaurtaMr.  Cttflw^U 
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from  the  maintenaDce  of  its  false  mimatry  and 
worship.  Browne's  was  the  same.  It  is,  e.g.,  the 
harden  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cartwright  that  you 
cannot  commonicate  with  a  false  Church  without 
^utaldng  in  its  pollution  ;  and  so  neither  the  true 
Church  as  a  whole  nor  any '  part '  or  *  member '  of  it 
oaghttooommunioate.*  Perhaps  the ntmost  which 
can  be  conceded  to  him  is  that  he  may  not  have 
forbidden  abeolntely  a  caaoal  'hearing'  even  of 
prelatio  ministers  or  attendance  at  their  services, 
as  did  the  authors  of  the  (7on/emon.t 

Brownism  of  the  strictest  type  —  that  which 
poshed  its  differences  t  from  the  Church  (rf  Eng- 
land to  the  forefront— found  a  temporary  asylum 
in  Amsterdam  and  turned  out  unequal  to  the  test 
of  experience.  In  Leyden — under  the  leadership 
of  Jonn  Bobioson,  who  at  first  was  as  thorou^h- 
goingg  as  Barrow  or  Ainsworth,  hut  became  with 
time  increasingly  tolerant — ^it  learnt  to  lay  the 
greater  stren  on  oooatniotava  elements ;  |  and  to 
develop  these  in  a  form  of  ehoroh-life  which  could 
bear  translation  to  the  shores  of  New  England,  and 
there  plant  tiie  germs  of  a  vigorous  democratic 
Chnrch-State.  In  England  it  ran  a  somewhat 
similar  course.  Strip[wd  of  its  harshest  features, 
it  was  aooepted  from  the  hands  of  John  Robinson 
by  Henry  Jacob  (I06ST-1624),  who  'gathend'  at 
least  some  of  the  scattered  'remnants*  of  tiie 
London  congregation  of  1592  and  organized  (on  a 
semi-Separatist  basis)  T  what  has  been  called  the' 
first  distinctivetr  Independent  Chnroh  in  England. 
But  the  name  '  Brownism '  did  not  die  ont.  It  lived 
on  as  a  descriptive  or  abosive  epithet  of  '  all  and 
sundry'  who,  for  iriiatevnr  oanae^  nroke  away  from 
the  Natwnal  Chnrch.  Nor  did  uie  extreme  views 
originally  suggested  by  the  name  cease  to  win 
vehementandconsiBtentadvocates.**  Theeeappear 
from  time  to  time  far  down  the  I7th  century.ft 
Indeed,  snoh  advocates  liave  never  been  ateent 
alto^ther  from  the  ranks  of  English  Noncon- 
formity. But,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
Brownism  has  survived  only  on  ite  nobler  side; 
and  that  its  essential  witness  has  been  oontinoed 
and  fulfilled  in  the  principles  which  give  life  and 
power  to  modem  C(mgregata<malism. 

See  also  art  CoHORBOATiONALiSM. 

•p.  70.  Of.  p.SK:<ForUMrwtclli)ginliiUCTb«boiBiiisble 
wtokednen,'  etc,  uid  in  Tnatim  upm  9$  Matt,  |  *aninst 

Pkriafa  pTMcber.' 

t  And  he  would  aot  hare  thoD^ht  of  goti^  BuTOw'i  lengrth 
hi  hia  argument  lor  the  toUl  destruction  of  '  oborah  buildinn ' 
which  oiUed  forth  Hooker'a  stately  prote«t  la  Soeit*.  Polit]/,  hk. 
V.  ch.  S,m.  12-17. 

t  See  rA«  PoinU  o/  Diff^rmiM,  under  14  heads,  published  In 
leOS  (reprinted  in  Walker,  Oreedt  and  PUHformt,  pp.  77-SO). 

I  The  stages  are  bidicated  by  (a)  A  Jxutifieation  qf*  Separa- 
Urn,  1610,  (b)  ReUgiotu  Communum  Pubiie  and  PrivaU, 
1914,  («)  A  Jnit  and  SnntmTf  Apotmn,  1826,  and  (d)  A 
TrtatiM  qf  the  Zm'i^iuu  of  Bearbv  Miaitt^  i*  th4  Okunk 
Hf  Snpland-^rinleid  In  1634  but  written  some  yean  before. 

I  Ct.  the  ourlouflly  Erastlan  and  statdiously  negatiTe  *  Seven 
Arttoles '  prepared  tor  submissfoo  to  the  Priyy  OounoQ  in  1018 
and  si^ftd  by  Robinson  and  Willlun  Brewvter  (mirinted  by 
Arber,  Storv  qf  the  Pilgrim  Fathtrt,  pp.  280-811 

^  See  J  Conf—tion  and  Proiatation  of  the  faUkefOmaia 
Chrietiane  in  Sngland,  1616,  reprinted  In  Hanbnrr,  BMoriaai 
MemoriaUnialingto  Independmte,  L  89311. 

*<  See  NeeeetUatad  Appeal  Bumblp  tmdenA  to  the  Hiah 
CouH  of  Parliament,  bf  ewh  at  am  eoamumlyOnU  w^ustfy) 
eaU»d  Snvmute,  Its  data  is  Hav  1046,  and  fts  subscription 
runs :  '  The  meanest  and  onworthlest  servants  of  Ood  ttie  free 
Ohorohes  of  Oliriat  resident  in  and  about  tUs  Atj '  (London] 
Wuiohester  New  OoU^UbraiT,  Tract  No.  e&a).  In  the  Lam- 
beth Library  (40.2.24)  b  a  pamphlet  of  1640  entitted  '  Informa. 
tl<Ri  for  the  Ignorant.  .  .  .  Containing  a  few  observations  upon 
1  Oor.  10,  which  do  strongly  prove  it  to  be  absolntely  sinful  to 
hear  the  word  snaohed  in  any  false  estate  or  assembly  whatso- 
•ver.'  To  which  Is  added  ^  aP.S.)a  'PubUc  ohallenge  made 
bv  N.B.  to  all  the  Nonoonformisti  or  Reformists  in  Old  and 
New  Rngland  and  Holland  In  the  behalf  of  the  total  Separa- 
tion.' 

tt  See  More  Work  Jor  the  Dean  (lfSSl\  by  Thomas  WalL  an 
answer  to  StHUngfleel^s  HitUrf,  Ncamw,  and  PUae  <tf  the 
PremMatpQratbonfrtmtheChmxktif  BtMmit^l^^ 
nve  of  Baiiovr,  Qreenwood,  and  Peuify,  whoss  oaose  u  said  to 
bs  ■tiU  tlMt  o(  *  maiv  UkkmuI  ProtsitMito*  la  AitflMid. 


IdTsa&naa.— L  Baowsra  WRirixaa.^k.  list  of  tbeae  so  lar 
as  known  op  to  AjmU  IMW  Is  printed  In  CliampUn  Bormge, 
The  True  Atory  Aotert  Brmnne  09061  p.  74L  The  most 
important  are  thoM  numbered :  (3)  A  Boike  tekieh  ^tewelk  the 
life  and  mannert  o/  all  true  (^rtttiant,  Hiddelburg,  U8S :  (4) 
A  TVsotus  4^  JR^fdrtnation  vitkoxU  tarjringfor  anie,  Wddel- 
barg,  1682,  reprinted  by  (Jongregatlonal  Historical  Sodety, 
190S ;  (S)  A  T'reatitt  upon  the^qf  MatL,  Hiddelbuir,  US  or 
early  In  USS(a  sMdsbcUny  aooonnt  of  these,  with  full  titles,  is 
given  by  Bnrrage,  pp.  17-20} ;  (8)  A  Trve  and  Short  Deelarmtion 
both  of  lAs  jToUmnir  and  ynvniing  togtiher  qf  e&riaine  jmon*: 
and  aieo  qf  the  tenuntoM*  breach  and  divifim  teJUeh  /sK 
amonget  them,  Hiddelburg,  71,  1583?:  (13)  An  Annnrr  ta Mr. 
Cartwrighfe  LeHer  for  joining  wUa  the  Engtith  Ckmvhet, 
1SS4-S6(7)  (MS  printed  and  puUished  at  London,  before  OoL  7, 
168G}  ;  (19)  A  Rtproofe  of  otrtaine  iehi$7natieat  penon$  and 
their  doctrine  toueUna  the  hearing  and  preaching  qf  the  Word 
q/QDdQSS  ol  il  foUo  pages,  1S88[T],  disoovered by  Boirace at 
the  I«mb«tfa  Ubrary  bi  1906  and  sisoe  imUtdisd  [LoDdon^lWT] 
as  the  Betraetatitm  qf  Robert  £mm«,  Pother  ef  OMwr^n- 
HMoUmt).  The  soblsmatioal  persons  an  Xtlexa  to  ba  Heniy 
Barrow,  John  Greenwood,  and  their  coMtrsgatfam.  Ko  doubt 
is  expressed  on  this  point— or  any  as  to  iti  aatfaantklty.  But 
the  present  writer  is  not  otmvtoced  ol  ttielMter,  at  iSMl  (tC) 
A  Letter  miUsn  to  Mr.  Flower,  Dm.  n.  U88-8»  (HB  la  tbe 
B.H.,  pnbUshed  at  London  [Hemorlal  Ball],  IMM,  ndar  Uw 
title  A  New  rear'i€hMt;  the  printed  oopy  oootuis  a  nans- 
tlva  of  tbe  finding  of  the  MS  by  Barrage  iDigOlX 

li.  fiKOry^-A  £/r&— AUpravioasUographieaaresnperseded 
by  CbampUn  Bnrrage,  The  True  Story  of  Robert  Braume, 
Orford,  1 906,  together  with  two  papers  In  TraneaeUofU  qf  the 
Congregational  Uietorieal  Soeietw — '  Robert  Browne's  Anoestois 
and  Deeoeodanti'  (voL  it  Na  S)  and  *N«w  Fketo  BdtHng  to 
Robert  Browne*  ML  IL  Ha  4}— both  P.  Ivaa  Wier. 
Daxtar's  study  of  Browne,  liowmr,  ia  lila  OmorwotieaaHiM 
^tkelaet  three  hmtdred  Teare,  at  sem  in  ite  LOeratmnO^), 
pp.  n-US,  is  atm  valuable. 

fli.  Bablt  BMOWyiST  LlTEMATUKB.—'Okt  words  o(  Robert 
Harrison  (d.  1886T),  Henry  Barrow  (1560-U08),  John  Qimb- 
wood  (d.  UO$X  JiOm  Peury  (1569-1693)^  H«uT  AliwwDrth 
(1671-1822),  Pnutds  Johnson  (1662-injBX  Jo&a  Robinsoa 
(tS76Me26X  Henry  Jacob  (166S-1A24),  for  wlddi  see  Da^, 
Congreqationalimofthe  latt  three  hvndred  Fssn  (BibBogtaphy, 
pp.  8-82).  and  T.  G.  Crippen,  'Eariy  Noocaafondik  BIblio- 
grapby*  in  n»»SMMsa«  v  Congregatumat  Bittorieal  Boeielft 
vol.  i  Nos.  1.  K,  8. 

iv.  MoBKxr  LlTMMArVMM.—BMorim  ol  OongrentloBaliaa. 
vattim,  partiOQiarljr  D«rt«r,  op.  HU;  R.  W.  Dale,  HiH.  ef 
£ng.  Congregation^ittK,  1907 ;  E.  Arber,  Staru  of  the  Pilgrim 
Father;  18tf7 ;  J.  Brown.  Pilgrim  Fathen  ^  Itmo  Bngland, 
1806 ;  P.  J.  Ptnrlcke,  ZTsnry  Barrme,  1900 ;  W.  Walker.  CVwds 
and  PlMformi  qf  OongregatianaJittn,  1891;  A.  lladnaaal, 
Sfory  (/  tAe  EngliO^  Stparatiait,  1893,  and  Skttrhlt  to  the 
Bvolution  ^  EngHtk  Omgregationalim,  UOL 

Fred.  J.  Powrcu 
BRUNO.— z.  Ufe^-Ciordano  Bruno  was  bom 
in  1518  in  the  ancient  township  of  Nola,  not  far 
from  Naples.  At  the  latter  town  he  studied,  and 
in  1563  he  entered  tiie  monastery  of  the  Dominican 
order  there  as  novice.  It  was  at  this  time  th&t  he 
took  the  name  of  Giordano,  his  original  name 
having  been  Filippo.  In  1572  he  became  priest. 
Early  in  his  monastic  career  ohargee  of  heresy  had 
been  brought  against  him,  and  these  were  renewed 
in  1676.  Bruno  escaped  to  Rome,  and  thence, 
hearing  of  his  excommunication,  made  his  way 
to  North  Italy.  Earning  a  livelihood  hj  various 
means  and  in  various  cities,  he  finally  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  in  1579  reached  Geneva.  There  he  at* 
tended  the  Protestant  services  held  \ij  an  Italian 
pastor,  and  thus  became  formally  a  member  of  tha 
Protestant  commnnity,  althoagli  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  into  full  communion  or  to  have 
adopted  the  Calvinist  confession  of  faith.  A 
violent  dispute  with  a  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
the  Genevan  Academy  led  to  his  departure  from 
the  city  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  He 
passed  to  Lyons  and  thence  to  Toulouse,  where 
for  two  years  he  lectured  on  Aristotle  and  other 
subjects,  being  elected  (by  vote  of  the  students)  to 
a  chair  at  the  University.  We  next  find  him  ab 
Paris,  in  one  of  the  Collegee  of  which  he  lectured 
(as  extraordinary  wofesaor).  Hm  he  {tablialiad 
two  works  on  the  Art  of  Biismory  (a  sulnect  vaa- 
oeming  which  he  had  been  interviewea  by  the 
king,  Henry  m.),  and  a  curious  comedy.  It  Can' 
delaio.  Apparently  he  fell  into  disfavour  at  the 
University,  and  in  1083  he  oroased  the  Channel  and 
came  to  London.  There,  after  a  three  months^ 
•tay  in  Oxfcvd,  where  his  rec^tim  waa  tiia 
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nna  of  wrdial.  he  took  up  hla  abode  in  the  hooBe 
of  the  French  Ambaasador,  MaovisBi^re,  probably 
as  a  eeeretary,  and  remained  till  1585,  when  the 
Ambaaeador  returned  to  Paris.  Daring  his  sta^ 
in  London,  Bnino  bad  some  aoqoaintanoe  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  (to  whom  he  dedicated  a  number 
of  bis  writings),  Folke  Grerille,  Florio,  and  others 
<rf  the  literary  men  and  oonitiers  of  the  time. 
Svna  of  bis  most  important  works,  six  being 
written  in  Italian,  were  published  in  London  at 
this  period,  sltbongh  fabe  names  are  usually 
given  on  Uie  title-page  for  the  plaoe  of  pablica- 
tion.  Tbeae  works  motuded  the  dialogues  La 
Cena  <U  U  Ceneri  (1584),  De  la  Cauta  (1584),  De 
FInJaiUo  (1584),  Spaeeio  d»  la  .Bsctia  friottfante 
(15H),  and  Dt  gl%  Broiei  fUrori  (1685).  At  the 
same  time  he  had  already  oegun  the  Latin  works 
which  were  oompleted  in  Germany,  so  that  his 
stay  in  England  represents  a  period  of  eztra- 
orainary  pioductiveneae.  Wi^  Maurism^re  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  October  1685,  bat  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  again  in  the  following  nunmer. 

At  Uus  time  he  made  an  attrao^  at  reoon- 
oiliation  yriih  the  Ghvroh,  his  hope  bwng  that  he 
might  tie  allowed  to  return  without  renewing  his 
monastic  obligations.  The  negotiations  were 
broken  off,  however,  and  he  made  his  way  to 
Protestant  Germany^  settling  for  anotiier  taief 
period  at  Lntho's  oity  ^  mttanbew.  Here  he 
aesociated  with  tiie  then  dominant  Lutheran  or 
Reformed  Church  party,  was  weloomed  hy  the 
Univosity,  lectured  on  such  subjects  as  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle  and  Lnllism — avoiding  dan- 
gerous topics — and  continued  his  philosophical 
writings.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  Laueran 
\fj  the  Galvinirt  party  in  1588  ha  was  compelled 
onoe  more  '  to  take  to  the  road.*  With  varying 
fortunes  he  visited  Prague,  Helmstadt,  FrankiorL 
Zlirich,  and  again  Frankfort,  where  he  remained 
from  March  1591  till  a  fatal  chance  led  him  to 
Italy  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  During 
this  period  he  published  various  works ;  the  1£0 
Theaet  adv.  P»npatetieot  (Paris,  and  also  Witten- 
berg)j  the  Oratio  Valedietona  at  Wittenberg,  the 
OrcSho  Contolettoria,  or  Funeral  Address  on  Duke 
Julius,  at  Helmstad^  and  two  mathematical  writ- 
ings St  Prague.  The  Latin  poems  (with  prose 
eommentaries),  which  contain  the  sum  Eand  final 
statement  of  tiis  phUoeophy,  the  IM  Minimo,  De 
MonaeU,  and  the  Da  Immento,  were  published  at 
Frankfcfft  along  with  a  mnemonic  work,  the  De  Im- 
aginvmComgo9Uion*tinXSi\.  La  respoiise  to  an  in- 
vitation of  the  patrician  Mooenigo,  who  wuhed  to 
leun  his  art  of  memory  and  his  supposed  magical 
powers,  Bruno  re-entered  Italv  in  August  1591. 

He  was  again  anxious  to  oe  reconciled  to  the 
Boman  Church,  and  to  be  allowed  to  live  and 
write  at  peace  as  a  layman,  being  curiously  on- 
oonsdons  of  the  xwatation  hii  wrinngs  had  built 
up  for  him.  No  doubt  he  tamated  also  to  Mo- 
oenigo's  influence  for  protection.  In  Hay  1592, 
Moeenigo,  who  had  not  obtained  the  secret  know- 
ledge he  expected,  denounced  him  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Venice.  In  the  process  that  followed 
Bruno  at  one  point  made  solemn  abjuration  of  all 
errors  and  hevesieB  of  whieh  he  had  been  guilty, 
■nd  Iat«r  made  entire  sabmission,  throwing  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  oourt.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, Rome  had  intervened,  demanding  that  the 
heretic  be  sent  to  the  Papal  court.  For  political 
reasons  Venioe  yielded,  after  conuderable  dispute 
and  under  strong  pressure ;  and  in  February  of 
160S,  Bruno  enterad  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Rome.  For  some  unknown  reason  no  farther 
■tepe  were  taken  till  January  1699 — a  most  un- 
usual  delay.  The  prooess  was  tiien  renewed  and 
earned  on  to  December  of  that  year;  hut  the 
nnforttmate  man,  refonng  to  reoant  any  <d  hia 


pluloBoidiioal  opinions,  or  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  tiie  Churoh  to  dictate  in  matters  of  philosophy, 
was  condemned  to  death  in  the  usual  epical  for- 
mula, and,  on  I7th  Feb.  1900,  was  publicly  burnt 
alive  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  where  the  statue  by 
Ferrari  now  stands.  Bruno  suffered  not  for  the 
Protestant  religion  or  indeed  for  any  form  of  reli- 
gion, but  for  Science,  and  for  the  freedom  of  the 
scientific  spirit  from  the  Church. 

3.  Works. — Apart  from  the  oomedy  of  72  Can* 
ddaio,  and  one  or  two  occasional  works  such  as 
the  Orations  at  Wittenberg  and  at  Helmstadt, 
Bruno's  works  fall  into  three  groups,  viz,  (1)  eom- 
mentaries and  summaries ;  (2)  works  on  the  Art 
<rf  Memory  and  the  Art  of  Knowledge ;  (3)  philo* 
sophical  works. 

(1)  The  first  group  includes  expository  and 
critical  aooounts  of  Aristotle's  Phynct,  the  post- 
humous collections  De  Mama,  the  Medieina  Lvl- 
liana,  and  perhaps  a  nttDj1}er  of  the  accounts  of 
the  LuUian  Art  of  Knowing.  (2)  Such  works 
as  the  De  CompentUota  ArehiUctura  (1582),  the 
Lempa$  Combinatoria  (1687),  and  the  posthnmons 
Lampas  Triffinta  Statuarum  present  in  various 
forms  a  scheme,  based  on  the  writings  of  Raymond 
Lully  (13th  cent.),  for  the  analysis  of  thought,  and 
its  reduction  to  a  few  elementair  concepts,  ht>m 
which,  with  their  combinations^  aJl  poauble  know- 
ledge might  be  disooveored,  retaued,  and  imparted. 
Leibniz  alao,  wd  others  after  him,  devoted  soma 
attention  to  this  idea  of  a  Universal  Art  of  know* 
inf^  or  discovering  truth  W  thou^t  alone,  or,  more 
strictly,  by  Uie  manipulation  of  words.  Along 
with  these  works  may  be  placed  the  Dt  Utnbrta 
Idearvm  (1662),  Cantm  Ctrcaeui,  Sigillus  Sigil- 
lomm  (1S83),  and  other  works  on  the  I^chology 
and  supposed  Art  of  Memory,  upon  which  Bruno 
laid  great  stress,  but  to  which  the  familiar 
criticism  applies,  that  what  is  good  is  old,  and 
what  is  new  is  worthless.  (3)  The  main  philo- 
sophical works,  Italian  and  liatin,  have  been 
enumerated  above  under  tiieir  short  titles there 
remuns  to  be  added  only  the  Sumtna  TerminoruM 
Metaphyticorum  (1609,  the  firat  part  having  been 
previously  published  try  itself  in  1595).  The  Cena 
mtrodnoes  us  to  the  Copemican  theoiy  of  the 
universe,  and  Bruno's  extension  of  it ;  the  (kaua 
gives  the  metaphysical  basis;  the  InjinUo  places 
tne  new  ooemology  in  a  fuller  li^ht,  and  oritioizee 
the  prevailing  theory  and  its  Aristotelian  origins ; 
the  Spaeeio  and  Cawila  (1584)  deal  with  the  ethics 
and  rel^on  of  the  common  man ;  wldle  -  the 
Eroiei  Jwwi  give  tiioee  of  the  speculative  phil- 
osopher, imbued  with  the  true  amor  Dei  tntel- 
leetuatit.  Finally,  in  the  Latin  poems  the  system 
receives  unity  and  finish ;  its  relations  with,  and 
its  advantages  over,  previous  theories  are  ex- 
pressed in  clear  and  dignified,  if  not  inspired, 
verae.  There  is  no  doaU  also  that  in  these  latei 
works  Bruno  oomes  nearer  to  a  spiritual  Monad- 
ism  such  as  that  of  Leibniz  while  in  the  earlier 
writings  he  teaches  rather  a  Pantheism  of  a 
Neo-PIatonio  type. 

Bruno  has  been  called  the  Philosopher  of  As- 
tronomy (Riehl,  p.  8S).  What  is  new  in  his  teach- 
ing is  his  whole-souled  adoption  of  the  theory  of 
the  nniverse  foreshadowea  by  Copernicus,  and 
already  in  Bruno's  time  being  established  bv  the 
astronomical  discoveries  and  calculations  of  'Tycho 
Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  others.  Early  in  his 
studies  he  oecame  dissatisfied  with  the  prevailing 
philosophy  of  the  Church, — ^Aristotelianism, — and 
turned  with  fresh  interest  to  tiie  oosmic  specula- 
tions of  the  ive-Aristotelian  thinkers,  and  to  the 
mystical  imaginations  of  the  Neo  •  Platonists. 
These,  with  the  Scholastics,  orthodox  and  un- 
orthodox, the  alchemists,  the  astrologers,  and 
finalfy  Oszdiiial  Niooloiu  of  Cnsa,  last  at  tiie 
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MedisBvab  and  first  of  the  Modems,  were  the 
chief  inflaenoes  that  detemimed  fonno's  thoaght, 
and  gave  his  philosophy  its  strange  oonfosion  of 
old  and  new,  of  crass  superstition  and  daring 
specnlation,  of  dnll  pedantry  and  vivacioos  origin- 
ality, of  ignorant  foDy  and  supreme  inidgbt. 

(a)  Th«  pht/tieal  universe. — The  universe  is  in- 
finite, without  bounds,  everywhere  the  same  in 
nature  or  kind,  everywhere  diverse  in  its  indi- 
vidual forms  or  modes.  Its  oentn  is  at  onoe 
everywhere  and  nowhere  |  it  is  all  centre  or  all 
circumferenoe ;  or  again  its  centre  is  relative  to 
the  spectator ;  thus  to  us  the  earth  appears  the 
pivot  about  which  Uie  univerae  revolves,  but  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  said  Bnmo,  Uie  inhabitant 
of  the  nuKHi  would  rcnard  Uie  mom,  and  the  in- 
halMtant  of  the  son  the  Bun,  as  the  centre  ot  his 
vcurld.  I^oh  sun,  eadi  star,  each  planet  is  a 
world  Ulce  our  eartli,  with  living  beings  in  Its  air, 
on  its  soil,  in  its  fire  and  its  waters ;  but  the 
worlds  are  of  two  lands,  each  complementary  to 
each,  each  necessary  to  the  other's  existence ;  the 
two  kinds  are  the  suns,  including  the  fixed  stars, 
and  the  earths  or  planets,  incloding  the  oomets. 
The  latter  revolve  about  the  former,  as  the  earth 
about  the  sun,  but  the  sons  themselves  are  also  in 
motion.  Nowhere  is  tiiere  any  permanence  or 
fixity  in  Nature :  all  tiiese  worlds  are  alive,  are 
living  beings,  and  the  condition  of  life  is  change. 
Permeating  the  irtiole  aniverse  is  the  eUier,  whSdi 
Bruno  thought  of  as  a  formless  fluid,  a  pasrive, 
yielding,  yet  nnchanfi^ble,  medium  throngn  which 
light,  beat,  and  bodies  pass  without  loss  of  force. 
Imderlying  all  movement,  small  or  great,  is  spirit 
or  sool ;  all  things  have  soul ;  the  ether  itself 
Bruno  sometimes  identifies  with  the  Soul  of  the 
Universe.  A^in,  since  Nature  is  everywhere  the 
same,  everything  is  implicitly  or  potentially  the 
whole  universe ;  and  what  it  is  implicitly  it  strives 
to  become  expUcitly  or  in  actuality.  Thiu  every 
element  passee,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  throngn 
every  portion  of  the  universe,  and  every  eompoette 
being  becomes,  by  gradual  change,  every  other 
nature  or  thing.  Thus  suns  and  earths,  like  oJI 
other  beings,  mive  had  a  b^^inning  in  time  and 
will  deo^  and  peri^  in  time.  Nature  never  re- 
peats henelf ;  uiat  is,  there  are  never  at  a  fdven 
moment  of  time  two  forms  or  things  exactly  uike, 
and  nothing  is  ever  for  two  successive  moments 
the  same :  nowhere  is  there  a  perfectly  straight 
line  or  a  perfect  circle  or  arc  of  a  circle.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  monads,  *.«.  of  simple  substances 
or  elements,  aocording  to  Bruno :  (l)  God,  the  Su- 
preme Unity,  Monad  of  Monads ;  (2)  the  soul,  the 
substance  or  spirit  of  the  composite  body ;  and  (3) 
the  atom,  the  simple  element  of  body  or  matter. 
All  are  immortal,  each  soul  pasedng,  as  has  beeoi 
said,  tiiroagh  every  type  of  body  the  universe  con- 
tains. In  this  metempsychosis  there  is,  however, 
a  posubility  of  progress;  the  soul  has  it  in  its 
power  to  rise  gradually  to  higher  and  higher  types 
of  bong,  nntu  it  approadiee  unity  wit£  God  and 
is  absorbed  into  uie  eternal  life  of  the  Divine 
being. 

(6)  &od  and  Nature. — ^Relatively  to  us  God  has 
two  modes  of  existence  and  two  ways  of  access. 
As  a  transomdent  Being,  outside  of  and  prior  to 
the  universe,  its  Creator  and  Source,  He  is  access- 
ible only  to  faith  through  revelation ;  He  cannot 
be  approached  by  reason  or  by  thou^t.  As  an 
immanent  Being,  the  sool,  spirit,  or  inner  nature 
of  the  universe,  which  is  His  image  or  expres- 
sion, Heis  knowable  by  sense,  underatanding,  and 
reason  in  gradual  aj)proximation.  As  the  soul  of 
the  universe  He  is  in  all  and  eveiy  part;  all 
things  are  one,  and  the  one  is  God.  Indeed,  in 
the  earlier  phase  of  Bruno's  Pantheism  the  indi- 
vidual or  finite  being  has  no  real  ezistenee  at  all ; 


it  is  not  a  part  or  a  division  or  even  a  special  mode 
or  expression  of  the  Divine  or  world-soul ;  it  is 
simply  the  world-sou!  itself  in  a  particular  aspecL 
A^ain,  in  the  infinite  (sub  tpeete  aetemiteUu,  in 
Spinoxa's  phrase),  there  is  neither  less  nor  greater ; 
a  man  is  no  higher,  no  nearer  God  than  an  ant, 
a  star  than  a  man ;  all  values  are  relative  to  the 
finite  standpoint.  In  the  Infinite,  as  Nioolans  of 
Cusa  taught,  all  <q>pontes,  incloding  good  and  . 
evil,  coincide ;  liberfy  and  ueoeedty,  the  possible 
and  the  actual,  power  and  will,  wiU  and  thought 
or  idea,  all  these  in  God  are  one.  Hence  the 
universe  that  exists  is  the  only  potnUU  universe, 
and  because  it  exists  it  is  also  a  perfect  universe. 
But  again  Bruno's  matorer  tiiought  compelled 
him  to  renngiiiie  gradations  in  value,  in  spite  of 
himself.  Inlaw,  natural  and  nunal,  in  tlie  iManty 
and  order  of  Nature,  God  is  more  fol^,  wan 
adequately,  expressed  than  in  any  sinfi^  Ming  or 
individnal  thing  {Op.  Lot.  L  2,  p.  316). 

(e)  Ethict  and  reliffum.— The  end  and  aim  of  a 
Chnrch  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  State ;  it  is  social 
and  practical— tiie  senuitgr  of  the  oonunnni^,  the 
prosperity  and  well-doing  of  its  membns.  Dis- 
sension and  strife  are  dangerous  to  tJie  State, 
hence  the  need  of  an  authoritative  doctiine,  and 
the  enforcement  of  its  acceptance  and  of  outward 
oonformity  with  it ;  but  the  Church  has  no  right 
to  go  further,  to  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  of  truth,  wUch  is  the  object  of  phil- 
osophy or  science.  Thus  tiie  Bible  teaches  not 
science  but  morality,  an  ideal  of  oondnot.  No  dis- 
covery therefore  may  be  condemned  because  it 
conflicts  with  n  supposed  statement  of  fact  in  the 
Bible.  God  does  not  need  the  worship  of  men,  He 
cares  nothing  for  what  they  say  or  think  of  Him- 
self, but  only  for  what  they  do  to  each  other,  i.e. 
for  their  happiness.  Thus  all  worship,  all  religion 
has  a  purely  practical  and  human  end.  The  orain- 
uy  man  must  be  governed  by  authority,  hy  fear 
of  punishment,  whether  in  this  life  or  in  the  next ; 
ignorance  and  bodily  pleasures  are  his  paradise. 
He  must  live  by  faith.  But  the  wise  or  heroic 
sonl  is  able  to  attain,  tlirou^h  reason,  and  through 
the  love  with  which  it  is  inspired,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  and  to  eternal  union  with  tiie  Divine. 
Thus  Bruno  comes  in  the  end  to  tiie  sune  oon- 
ception  as  that  with  which  Spinoza  concluded  his 
Ethics — the  amor  Dei  iniellectualit.  His  {ihil- 
osophy  of  religion  is  a  rationalism,  but  limited 
always  by  a  belief  in  the  Transcendence  of  God, 
by  which  the  sphere  of  faitli  is  separated  fnun 
that  of  xeasm,  and  indeed  remains,  as  Brano 
sometimes  saw,  above  it. 

3.  Influence.— Although  his  writings  were  placed 
upon  the  Index  in  1603  and  became  very  scarce, 
and  although  in  his  lifetime  he  aroused  antagonism 
wherever  he  went,  Bruno  nevertheless  had  many 
followers  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany. 
No  doubt  his  LuUian  works  formed  the  firat 
attraction,  but  through  them  his  philo60[ducal 
ideas  reoelved  an  entrance  into  current  thou^it. 
The  influence  was  general  rather  than  special ; 
the  courage,  independenee,  and  enthuuasm  with 
which  he  defended  the  new  and  lofty  conception 
of  the  universe  and  of  Nature  in  its  relation  to 
God  made  tiiemselves  felt  and  were  imitated. 
Traces  of  his  teaching  may  be  found  In  Baotm, 
in  Descartes,  and  above  all  m  Spinosa  and  LeiWx, 
witii  both  of  whom  he  has  many  doctrines  in 
common.  Except,  however,  for  the  somewhat 
mistaken  admiration  of  the  English  Deists,  he 
vaa  generally  neglected  until  the  German  ideal- 
ists re-discovered  him  in  tiie  first  half  of  the  I9th 
century.  Ample  amends  hss  now  betti  made  1^ 
his  countrymen  in  tiie  study  of  liis  writings,  their 
careful  editing,  and  complete  publication ;  and  a 
multitude  of  monographs  upon  his  life  and  fliil* 
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oeophy  haive  appeared  dming  the  last  thir^  years 
in  Tanoos  UuwutMft. 

IdnuTDU— I.  Works:  Omtu  LaOna,  1879-1801,  State 
edition,  8  vohk,  with  Introductioo,  «to.,  N^pm ;  Open  liaHemt, 
•d.  Lttud^  vtdi..  Gdttingwi.  1888 ;  Optn  IlaNan*  (tdiUo- 
•opUMd  work*  oakt.  ed.  Qenlile,  2  t<^.  Burl,  1M7-8L 
s.  PsiLOBOFaT :  p.  Tocco,  Optn  LaUnt  ai  O.  B.  enatU  t 
canfmOaU  eon  U  Ualiaint,  norence,  1889,  *1m  L»  Op*r«  JntdiU 
diS.  A,  Nftplea,  18M,  ud  •  La  Rntt  pin  recwU  dtUk  FIlOMlta 
ddBniiw'UMd.<ML<nM<,B«ndio.wr.,  V.  L).  Maur  other 
referenoM  will  be  found  in  Umm  and  to  the  foUowing. 
&.  Gsxmu.  WosKB  owBmumo  i  Cluiatian  Bartholaass,  Jor- 
3wwBriM0,STolL,  Pa(lt,18«-T;  Domenico  Bartl,  Mentono 
AtOM  da  JToIbI  <wlth  doramentaX  ISBB ;  H.  BnunboCu-, 
G.  RTt  VaftoMetoiNnv  «<m^  FarJUifvmra,  Ldpdf,  188S;  L 
Pitth,£<A  <)^Ofonfana£rwio.  L(nidon,1887:  A.  KlehL  Gior- 
dano Bnmo,  Leto^r,  IMO;  J.  L.  Bflntyre,  tMordono  Aww, 
Londoa.  10OS ;  G.  Caatito.  Giordano  Bruno  tuOa  Storia  dsiia 
CUtiira.inian.UQ7. 

J,  L.  M'lUTYBB. 

BRYANITES.— See  Methodism. 

BUDDHA.  LIFE  OF  THE.-6aatama.  the 
Baddha  (Pfili  Gotama),  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist 
faith,  vbich  at  one  time  numbered  in  all  probability 
more  adherents  than  any  other  form  of  religiouB 
hdief,  was  horn  in  m  about  the  year  660  B.G.,  in 
tiw  LnmlHni  GiOTe,  near  the  andent  town  of 
KapilaTMto,  tiie  muu  of  which  lie  hidden  b^ond 
the  British  border  in  the  dense  tttrai  region  of 
soatii  Nep&l,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Basti  Dis- 
trict of  the  United  Provinces.  The  place  of  his 
birth,  unknown  and  unidentified  before,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  discovery,  in  the  vear  1890,  of  a 
mU&r  erected  there  by  the  Bnadhirt  Emperor 
AAoka  (j'.v.)  during  a  pugiimage  which  he  under- 
took  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  worshipping 
at  the  chief  sites  made  sacred  by  the  presence  and 
acts  of  the  Buddha  while  he  lived  upon  earth. 
The  route  which  he  followed  led  him  from  his 
capital  <Aty  of  Ffttalipntra  (Patna  [o-v-])  to  the 
Lnmlrini  Grove  and  Kapilavasto,  Boui  Gay& 
SftmSth,  near  Benares,  Sr&vasti,  Ku&amufara,  and 
other  saicred  sites,  the  exact  poeitdon  ot  some  of 
which  is  still  uncertain;  and  at  each  place  he 
appears  to  have  set  np  a  pillar  or  built  a  ttiipa 
commemorative  of  bis  visit  and  of  the  incident  in 
the  Buddha's  life  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene. 
The  tuBcription  on  the  Lumbini  Grove  pillar  is 
perfect,  and  the  letters  as  clear  and  Ic^ble  as  on 
uie  d«r  they  ware  inaoribed ;  ot  a  few  wotda,  how- 
ever>  tne  meaning  ii  uncertain : 

*The  Uns  DMnamplja-PfjadaMl,  when  ha  »aa  twen&r- 
yasixiiohiwd,  did  CtikHjdsea]  th«  baaoar  ot  oomingr  [Am]  In 
penoD.  Banwaa  Bnddlw  waa  bom  bora,  tba  Sakys  adnt,  ha 
caoaed  a  atone  farroandliig  and  aoreeninK  waJ]  to  be  made,  and 
a  atone  pillar  to  be  eat  iqk  Baoanaa  the  lOeaed  One  waa  born 
here,  be  made  tba  vOtaga  >™nnlwi  tree  ot  rent  and  an  titled  to 
the  Ikin^t]  eighth  Aare  [ef  tlt»  gtvinl'  • 

The  name  Oautama,  'by  which  the  future  Bud- 
dha was  known,  is  perhaps  derived  from  that  of 
Gotama,  the  ancient  rt*>  or  seer,  to  whom  are 
ascribed  some  of  tin  hymns  of  the  Rigveda.  He 
beeomes  bttddhOf  or  the  Buddha,  the  'enliditened ' 
or  'wise,*  only  after  his  attainment  of  perfect 
wisdom  upder  the  Bo-tree.  Other  titles  fnven  to 
him  are  SOkyeanwii,  'the  sage  of  the  SAkyas*: 
Siddh&rtha,  'be  who  has  accomplished  his  aim  *;  and 
Tath&gtUa, '  he  who  baB  arrived  at  the  truth.'  His 
father  was  named  Suddhodana,  the  chieftun  or 
prince  of  a  Sftlna  dan,  who  ruled  from  Kapila- 
vastu  over  a  small  kingdom  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 

•  "nie  traadatton  la  that  of  J.  F.  Fleet  tn  JRAS,  1908,  p.  4M ; 
of.  pi  828,  and  fb.  1900,  p.  76011. ;  V.  A.  Smith,  In  lA  xxxIt. 


{19&],  p.  4,  glTea  a  rendering  that  diSen  only  In  detaila.  For  a 
lacalmila  and  ttanaoriptlon  aee  O.  Btttilar,  Epigr.  Ind,  v.; 

Earlier  artlclea  and 


and  tranaoriptlon  aee  O.  Btttiler,  Eb 


V.  A.  SmKh,  AtolM  (IMIX  p.  lU,  etc 
diaonaalona  win  be  loond  In  JRAS,  1897,  «t  at,  and  in  the 
referenoea  in  T.  A.  Smith,  op.  eit.  Not  far  from  the  Lumbini 
ntmnmindei)  pUlar  there  waa  found,  near  the  village  ot  Nig- 
nva,  a  aeoona  pillar  of  AMu,  with  an  imperfect  inacriptlon 
recording  his  ri«t  to  the  ttSpa  of  KopkgainaDa  (Skr.  Kanaka- 
muni),  one  of  the  four  Buddnaa  of  the  preaent  age  (Kakuaandha, 
Kwigamana,  Kaaaapa,  and  GaotatDa  blmaell ;  Wuren,  Jtad- 
di^inTiranttation;  p.SBato^. ;  T.  A.  Smith,  lip.  eit.  p.  Itfji 
Other  plUar-lnacriptiiona  are  known ;  see  art.  AMu. 
VOL.  II.— 56 


United  Provinces  and  tiie  ndgbbouring  District  of 
southern  Nep&l ;  and  his  mother,  iH&fk  or  MaM- 
mfiyft,  is  said  to  have  oonceived  him  after  a  dream 
in  which  she  beheld  the  future  Buddha  descendtag 
from  the  heaven,  and  entering  her  womb  in  the 
form  of  a  white  elephant.  Hence  the  elephant  is 
sacred  to  all  Buddhists.  MftyA  herself,  according 
to  the  tradition,  died  within  seven  days  after  the 
Idrth  of  her  8<m,  uid  was  carried  to  the  TrayofMihAs 
heaven  of  Indra,  whither  the  Buddha  himself 
ascended  later,  to  give  her  instruction  in  the  Law.  * 
In  the  Jdtaka  {q.v.)  the  story  of  tiie  life  and 
experiences  of  the  Buddha  in  his  earlier  ezistences 
is  narrated,  and  how  the  characteristics  and  per- 
fecti<ms  of  a  Buddha  were  exhibited  by  him  in 
patience,  self-saorifioe,  and  Uie  othv  virtues.  As 
the  time  drew  nigh  for  him  to  enter  the  world  in 
this  the  final  birth,  tiie  gods  themselves  prepared  the 
way  before  him  with  bestial  portents  and  signs. 
'  Earthquakes  and  miracles  of  fiealing  took  place ; 
flowers  bloomed  and  gentle  rains  fell,  although  out 
of  season;  heavenly  music  was  heard,  delicions 
soenta  filled  the  air,  and  the  very  water  of  the 
ocean  lost  its  saltness  and  became  sweet  and 
refreshing.*  Before  his  birth  also  the  prophecy 
was  nttered  concerning  him,  that  he  would  become 
either  a  Universal  Monarch  (ehakravartin),  or, 
abandoning  house  and  home,  would  assume  the 
robe  of  a  monk,  and  become  a  Buddha,  perfectly 
enlightened,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  and  he 
himself,  in  the  Tu^a  heaven,  before  consenting  to 
undertake  the  office,  makes  the  '  five  great  obser- 
vations,' in  order  to  determine  the  right  family  in 
which  to  be  bom,  the  right  continental  the  appro* 

Sriate  district,!  the  proper  time,  and  the  pre- 
estined  mother  of  the  Buadha.  He  is  accordingly 
oonoeived  in  the  womb  of  l^een  MahftrnftyA,  and 
she  is  delivered  t»f  a  Mm  in  the  Lumbini  Grove, 
under  the  shade  of  a  Sftl-tree,  a  branch  of  which 
bends  down  to  her,  tJiat  she  may  grasp  it  with  her 
hand.  The  body  of  the  child  bore  at  Inrth  the 
thirty-two  auspicious  marks  {mahdvyafljana)  which 
indicated  his  future  greatness,  besides  secondajy 
marks  {anwv^Ajcma)  m  lar^  numbers.  The  chief 
of  tbe  divinities,  including  Indra.  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  boy  was  reedved  four  Brahma 
angels.  Immediatdy  also  he  uttered  the '  shout  of 
viNory,*§  taking  seven  steps  forward,  and  finding 
in  none  of  the  ten  directions  a  being  equal  to 
himself.  At  the  same  moment  his  rutnre  wife 
was  bom,  and  also  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  under  which 
he  was  destined  to  attain  Bnddhahood. 

In  many  of  the  l^iends  the  young  Gautama 
performs  marvellous  feats  of  strength.  His  father 
also,  mindful  of  the  prophecy  that  he  would 
retire  from  the  world,  siirrounded  him  with  all 
manner  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  in  order  to 
retain  bis  affections,  and  prevent  him  from  under- 
taking a  vow  of  aoUtannees  and  poverty,  la. 
particular,  be  endeavoured  to  keep  nom  hmi  the 
*fonr  signs,'  the  sight  of  whion,  it  had  been 
announced,  would  move  Um  to  enter  uptm  the 
ascetic  life. 

"Hien  aaldtheUnft,  "  WhatahaU  my  son  aaa  to  make  Um 

retire  from  th«  world  T" 


'  The  tour  si. 
'  What  tour 


^na. 


•  BockhiU.  Li/*i(f  tkt  AMftUo,  p.  SOf. ;  Warren,  op.  oM.. 
p.  48  S.  The  story  ot  the  vlreinltj  ot  lUjil,  the  mother  ot  tbe 
Buddha,  la  late,  and  owea  ita  Inaptratfoo,  It  can  hardhr  be 
dODbted,  to  Ohrtotian  aouroea.  Aooordiog  to  L.  da  la  Vallta 
Fouarin,  Ow  dootrlna  to  aaaertad  In  the  JfoAdSHto  (9.a)bat 
not  elaewhere  (ct.  above,  p.  741^  and  note  |;. 

t '  In  thTM  of  the  oononotte  the  BudtUai  are  avnr  ten ; 
MiIt  in  the  continent  of  India  are  they  bom.* 

t  Uadyadtia,  the  Ulddle  Country. 

I  In  two  ot  hu  previous  existencee  the  Buddha  b  aald  to  havs 
qmken  at  birth— the  MoAotadka  and  FsMontara  exlatenoea 
(see  ./dtofai,  L  68,  quoted  In  Warren,  p.  47).  The  ten  dlreotlons 
are  the  lentth  and  nadir,  with  the  tour  cardinal  and  tha  four 
fntecmedlata  points. 
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"  A  daonpib  old  num.  ft  dfawiad  num,  «  daftd  van,  ud  s 

monk." 

"  Frotn  this  tine  (orth,"  Mid  the  Tttajf,  "M  no  MMh  penou 
b«  aUomd  to  oome  n«ftr  my  loa.  It  wlU  never  do  for  my  aoo 
to  beooBM  ft  Buddh*.  Wbftt  I  would  wiah  to  Ma  la  mjr  aon 
CTaroMng  aovenign  ral«  ftod  ftuthorit^  orer  the  four  mftt 
oonUMnn  ftod  the  two  thoaaftnd  ftttftnunt  JiIm,  ftod  wukliif 
tbaraoi^  the  beftvena  ■onooDded  hj  ft  retinae  thlitj>-dx  leeguea 
In  oboamterctioe.''  And  wbea  bo  Ind  m>  apokeit  he  pteoad 
foftrda  tor  ft  diatftnoo  of  ft  qnftrter  oi  •  Imkin  im  mA  at  the 
nor  dlrtotfama.  In  order  thai  uotMof  tbeaefoar  Uitda  of  men 
mlfl^t  oome  within  algbt  of  his  aoa.*  * 

On  aaooMBive  oocaaioiu,  however,  iBsaing  from 
the  palace,  he  is  confronted  hy  the  four  eigiu  the 
■i^ht  of  which  fills  him  wiui  amwemeot  and 
distreas ;  and,  reaUang  the  impermanence  of  all 
earthl7  things,  he  determines  to  forsake  hia  home 
and  take  refuge  in  the  forest  for  solitary  medita- 
tion, and  *to  obtain  the  highest  immortalitj.' 
His  resolution  is  strengthenea  the  appearance 
of  the  attendant  women  of  the  paUoe,  whom  he 
finds  asleep  in  all  manner  of  nnoomefy  attitudes  1 1 
and  he  pays  a  final  risit  to  hia  wife  and  child 
in  the  inner  chamber,  checking  himself  in  his 
deeire  to  waken  and  bid  them  farewell,  lest  thai 
entreaties  and  caresses  shoold  avail  to  turn  him 
from  his  fixed  porpoee.  He  is  ea^  to  have  been 
twenty-nine  years  old  when  he  tiins  made  the 
*  Gieas  Bennndation.'  On  bis  hone  Kavtbaka  ha 
left  the  eity  by  night,  and  mizaonlonB  mgOB  aooom> 
paaied  his  deMurtuie,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
he  had  been  oom.  The  gods  themselTes  idlenoed 
the  ndghing  of  his  steed,  lest  the  city  and  its 
warders  should  be  aroused ;  and  bore  up  the  horse's 
hoofsi  preventing  them  frcin  touching  the  grcHmd ; 
while  titB  dty  ntas,  heavy  with  bolts  and  ban, 
wened  noiaemiqr  to  him  <tf  their  own  aooonLt 
Aad  Mftra,  the  {ffinee  <^  evil,  sondit  to  win  him 
hack  the  promise  of  universal  wnninion,  wbieb 
he  should  immediately  obtain. 

On  the  further  side  of  a  broad  stream  Gautama 
dismissed  his  horse  and  attendant,  the  latter 
seddng  permissicm,  which  was  refused,  to  remain 
with  lum;(  and  the  two  returned  to  the  citr,  to 
annonnoe  that  their  master  had  finally  ana  for 
ever  renonnoed  the  world.  The  prinoe  himself 
proceeded  alone  and  on  foot  to  R&jag|iha  (K&iffir), 
whoee  king  greeted  him  as  the  future  Buodha, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that,  after 
gaining  enlightenment,  he  would  re-visit  his  Idng- 
dom  and  give  him  instraction  in  the  right  know- 
ledge. Thence  he  made  hia  -wmj  to  UmveU  (Skr. 
Urubilea,  the  great  or  wide>q»reading  Bel-tree, 
the  wood-apple),  a  village  or  grove  near  Gay&, 
and  there  in  the  company  of  five  asoetios  entered 
upon  a  course  of  extreme  self-discipline,  carrying 
his  austeritiee  to  such  a  length  that  his  body 
became  utterly  emaciated  and  lost  all  its  brightness 
and  grace ;  finally,  he  fell  down  aeiuelefla  and  was 
believed  to  be  dead.  For  six  yean  the  'Great 
Struggle '  continued,  at  the  close  of  which,  becom- 
ing convinced  that  the  truth  was  not  to  be  won  by 
the  way  of  asceticism,  he  resumed  an  ordinary 
course  of  life  as  a  beggar  living  on  alms.  These 
six  yean  are  said  to  be  'like  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  tie  the  aii  Into  knots.'  His  eom- 
panions,  however,  the  five  asoetics,  now  desnted 
him.  because  th^  regarded  his  action  as  a  proof  of 
faithlessness  to  his  principles,  and  departed  to  the 
Dear-Park  at  Benares. 

There  followed  the  assaults  of  BIftra,  who  with 
his  hosts  endeavoured  by  every  means,  first  by 
*  JMata,  L  Be,  in  Wftrren,  p.  6S.  The  atory  ot  the  four  elgna 
r«cura  hi  ftU  the  narifttlvee  of  the  Boddha'a  eftrly  jear*  (cl.  ».g. 
Bvddha-CharOa,  bk.  01).  It  would  Mem  to  be  one  o(  the  beat- 
ftttestod  o(  the  Mriy  tntationa,  aa  it  la  moat  ehftnotortaUo. 

t  Cf.  the  deacrlptfon  of  Hannmftn'a  jMt  by  idgU  to  the  peleoe 
ot  B4*ftnft  In  Oaylon,  Sndins  hta  wtvea  edoep  (AdmdyoM,  t. 
10);  ftndtbednAftraton'of  thenobbTftMfiraMMaMl.  7). 

lAocordlnctooM  tonn  ol  ttw  tndMtn,  tb*  borsa  died  ot 
^ef  on  tba  spot,  sad  was  n>bam  as  ft  p>d  bi  tbi  IrsyaiMMa 


violence  and  tiien  by  varied  allnmnent^  to  distract 
his  attention  and  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 
Seated  under  the  Bo-toee  on  a  oouoh  or  plat- 
form of  grass,  on  Its  eastern  side  and  facing  the 
east,  (^utama  remained  steadfast  and  immovable, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  showen  of  rocks  and  darts 
which,  as  soon  as  they  reached  him,  turned  into 
flowers.  Here  he  resolved  to  remain  — '  Never 
from  this  seat  will  I  stir,  until  I  have  attained  the 
supreme  and  absolute  w^om.'  The  period  of  the 
temptation  dosed  with  sunset,  when  the  army  of 
MSm  was  finally  driven  off  in  utter  defeat 
During  the  followmg  night,  in  deepest  meditation, 
tiie  desired  knowledge  and  the  perfect  state  were 
attained,  and  Gautama  became  Buddha,  '  the  en- 
l^htened  one,'  to  whom  all  the  secrets  <sl  the 
universe  were  laid  open — oninisdent. 

*A  leMrnd  rektas  thst  la  tbe  fltftfc  nigfat-wfttob  ha  nfaMds 
knoirie&eotftU  Us  nw^oos  eadatsooas ;  tn  the  ■Moad,  «(  sB 
ptsnntSstM  ot  bdiw ;  la  the  tUid,  ot  the  ofasln  «(  esasn  sad 
Smb  ;  sad  s»  ths  dftwn  «l  dajr  ha  knew  en  tbinga' • 

Daring  the  seven  weeks  spent  under  the  Bo-tne, 
he  is  sara  to  have  been  mincnlously  sustained  on 
an  offering  of  milk-rioe,  brought  to  him  by  a 
woman  of  Uruvelft,  named  Snjftt4,  and  neither 
to  have  moved  from  bis  place  nor  to  have  taken 
•ay  fortliernoiiriahment.  Until  this  time  he  had 
been  meidy  a  Bodhi$attva  iq.v.),  one  who  is 
destined  to  gain  supreme  wisdom,  on  the  war  to 
Buddhahood  out  not  yet  perfectly  enlightenetL 

For  ft  diaoaarion  of  the  dootrlne  or  truth  which  the  Buddhs 
thus  believed  hlmaelf  to  bftve  gnaped,  end  which  he  msde  it 
hia  buatneaa  henceforth  to  pmoh,  see  art  HIXATiiiA.  'AO 
tiMenoe  iarolveo  nifferlnc:  ■offerins  ta  caused  by  dedrc, 
MpMlftUy  the  dei^  tor  oontinuniico  of  azMenoe ;  Um  nppree- 
mo  of  daalf*  therefore  will  lead  to  the  extlnotioa  of  eotrenos : 
tUs  deUveraiMM  onn  only  be  effected  by  the  Noble  Eisht-toid 
Pftth.'  Tbeae  am  the  dryoaofiranf,  <x  noble  Tratha,  the  tonr 
terms  ot  wUtdi  are  dtisUa,  'pun';  lamudaim,  'oanae'; 
nfrsdAo,  'auppreaaloii';  wdtya,  'wu'  or  'pftth.'  The  aaino 
four  truthe  or  extons  are  propooiidad  In  the  SUikhrft  phOoeophy 
(JfaAdvoMO,!.  vLU;  SBB  100.961,  etc ;  ere  aleo  B.  Ofttbe, 
SMthyaimdroffa,8inmbarg,  18M,p.  18,  ftnd  art  SXjrasT^ 

With  regard  to  the  events  immediately  suoceed- 
ing  tiie  Buddha's  attainment  of  omnisaence,  the 
traditions  are  more  than  usually  divergent.  That 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  attested,  and  most 
generally  nnds  expreeuon  in  Buddhist  art,  repre- 
sents him  as  spending  in  succession  seven  days 
under  the  Bo-tree,  in  deep  meditation,  *  enjoying  t£e 
bliss  of  emandpation ' ;  the  same  period  under  the 
'Goat-herd's  Banyan  ' {ajapOta),  where  a  Brfthman 
is  said  to  have  approached  him  with  the  request  that 
he  would  define  the  characteristics  of  a  true  Br&h- 
man ;  the  Buddha  replied  that  he  only  could  justiy 
oltdm  tiie  name  who  was  'free  from  pride,  free 
from  impurity,  self-restrained,  wise,  and  who  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  holiness.'  A  third 
week  was  spent  under  the  MnehalindO'tne,  from 
beaieath  which  Muchalinda,  the  eer[>ent-king,  came 
forth,  and  spread  his  hood  as  a  cano^  over  the 
Buddha  to  protect  him  from  t^e  wind  and  heat, 
the  storm-clond  and  the  rain  j  and,  finally,  a  fourth 
period  of  equal  duration  was  spent  under  the 
^y'lS^a/afia  -  tree,  whence  he  returned  to  the 
Banyan.  Thus  were  oompleted  four  periods  of 
seven  days.  During  the  last  week,  two  merchants, 
moved  by  a  divine  sn^estion,  approached  the 
Buddha,  and  with  respectful  salutations  ofi^red 
him  food,  rice-cakes,  and  hmey.  The  gift  was 
aocsepted,  and  received  in  a  bowl  (or  four  bowls  of 
stone),  presented  to  him  at  the  moment  by  the  four 
divinities  that  guard  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.t  The  merchants  declared  thdr  faith  in  the 
Buddha  and  his  Law,t  and  begged  to  be  received  as 
disciples.  Thdr  request  was  (granted,  and  th^ 
thus  Moame  the  earliest  lay-disciplee  in  Buddhism. 

After  his  return  the  Buddha  u  represented  as 

•  Monlw-WUUftiBs,  JMdUm,  p.  M ;  at.  Wftmn.  8L 

t  JroMMMO,  i.  S-4  i  «!.  Wftiran.  p.  8SIL 

t  TBmjibqSg  a»  *tin4slnge'  fUrnmls,  bssaoss  the  is*f*s^ 
the  order  of  monk^  ms  aot  yet  InstitatKL 
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debadng  in  his  mind  whether  he  should  undertake 
tiie  we&riaome  and  thanklefls  task  of  oommuni- 
cating  to  men  the  piofonnd  traths  which  he  had 
tims  perceived.  BrahmA  appeared  to  him,  and 
with  nrerentaal  obnsanoe  recalled  him  to  high. 
ofBoe  and  daty,  remincBng  him  of  the  misery  and 
ignorance  of  mankind,  who,  if  they  do  not  bear 
the  doctrine  preached,  cannot  attain  to  salvution. 
The  Buddha  aasented ;  bnt  a  farther  donbt  arose  to 
whom  he  shoold  first  proclaim  his  doctrine  with 
the  assurance  that  they  would  understand.  He 
decided  that  the  five  asoeUos  witit  whom  he  had 
prerionsly  lived  In  the  praetiee  of  austerities 
should  b«  the  first  to  receive  the  new  teaching. 
He  therefore  sought  them  out  in  the  Deer-Park, 
Itipatmta,  at  Benares,  and  to  them  delivered  his 
first  sermon,  or  brief  exposition  of  doctrine, 
'setting  in  motion  the  wheel  of  the  Law,'*  and 
founding  'the  higfiest  kingdom  of  truth.*  The 
Miibftw  accepted  the  truth*  and  at  their  own 
request  were  duly  orduned,  becoming  the  first 
members  of  the  Buddhist  Order  {saiufha)  of  monks. 

The  number  of  the  disciples  rapidly  increased ; 
and  Gantama  sent  forth  his  monks  on  missionary 
tours  hither  and  thither,  Udding  them  wander 
evervwhere,  preaching  the  doctrine  {dharma),  and 
teacnin^;  men  to  order  their  lives  wiUi  self-resteaint, 
simplicity,  and  chastity.  Of  these,  his  earliest  con- 
verts, two  of  the  most  renowned  were  Sftriputta 
and  Moggallflna  {MaudgtUpdyana),  members  of  an 
ascetic  communis  resident  at  that  time  at  R&ja- 
gfiha,  who  received  the  truth  from  the  lips  of  the 
monk  Assaj'i,  one  of  the  five  original  disaples ;  he 
taught  them  Uie  subsUuioe  of  Buddhist  doctrine, 
expudniag  tiiat  he  himsdf,  bong  only  a  novice, 
was  unahle  to  expound  it  at  Imgth. 

*0f  IftWsorprindplM  ttut  wiglnkte  framanuM,  tbe  cmim 
of  tih«M  tbfl  Buddb*  hmth  declared,  Mtd  «leo  the  deatructioo  of 
them,  TbuB  the  gnU  Teecber  (Honk)  hath  qtoken.! 

The  recitation  of  these  words  by  the  venerable 
monk  Assaji  is  said  to  have  aroused  in  the  mind  of 
Um  heaien  a  dear  understanding  of  the  fisct  that 
*  whatever  is  subject  to  origination  is  subjaet  also 
toceseationordestraction.';  They  were  therenpon 
admitted  into  the  Order  by  the  Buddha  himself. 
Both  are  recorded  to  have  died  before  their  Master. 
Other  disciples,  whose  names  and  actions  fill  a 
laige  place  in  the  early  chronicles,  were  Up&li,  who 
reeited  the  text  of  Uie  Vinaya  at  the  first  Council 
after  the  Buddha's  deatii ;  ^fidyapa  (Kassapa)  or 
Moha-Kft^yapa,  the  president  of  tne  Conncil,  for 
-xhose  coming  the  orematiou  of  the  body  of  the 
Buddha  was  delayed  ;  and  Ananda  <;.«.},  his  oouain 
and  favourite  attendant,  who  seems  to  have  watched 
over  him  during  life  with  closest  care,  and  to  have 
been  nearest  to  him  at  death.  Ouiers  of  huh 
birth  became  lay-disciples.  And  there  were  mso 
female  followers,  who,  later,  were  permitted  to 
form  themselves  into  an  Order  of  Buddhist  nuns 
(see  art.  MoNAsnclSH  [Buddhist]). 

Thereafter  the  Buddha  spent  a  life  prolonged, 
according  to  the  tradition,  over  forty-five  vears,  in 
itinerating  from  place  to  place,  and  preacning  the 
doctrine  to  all  who  would  listen.  The  detuls  of 
his  joumeyings,  as  recorded  in  the  ehronioles,  are 

'  Dharmaehakrapravarttma  (PUl  Dtiamma^ialiiMpptm^ 
loM);  Me5££xm.Mfr.,uid  UMrcfetenceethereriven ;  Kern, 
/ndfim  Buddhiim,  p.  28.  The  wheel  ii »  oontlnuMlj-  reooninc 
■jmbol  In  BuddhUt  srt ;  the  orlg^nsl  intcDtioo  probably  wu  to 
represent  mm  well  the  perfection  of  the  doctrine,  the  drcle 
dmotinff  kll-rounded  oompletenev,  u  Ite  nnoeMlnff,  nnrestlng 
propreaAoD.  "Hie  wrmoa  IteeU,  M  aiven  in  Uie  t«xt«,  le  s 
mft^mo  of  Buddblit  doobrlne,  lnoulo»tlng  the  «Totduice  of 
the  two  extremes  of  s  life  (rf  eenanal  pleuure  or  of  aacetic  wlf- 
mortlflcatlon,  and  nrging  the  pamut  of  the  '  Middle  Path ' 
whioh  leadi  to  lo^bt,  supreme  wladom,  and  nirrftna. 

t  ¥»  dhairmA  kstu^prabhavA  h»twn  Ut&m  TaViAgata^  hf 
avadat  UfMcha  ye  tUrod/ia  mofft-tiddl  jroAtUranunaV-tha 
Buddhlrt  creed  or  oonfeidon  of  faith.  (Of.  SBB  kUL  IMff. ; 
Kom,  p.  2fi ;  Wairco,  pp.  87-91.) 

t  SoAdv.  L  at ;  «l.  Wmt«b.  p.  87  K. 


not  of  much  interest ;  they  seem  to  have  been  oon< 
fined  mainly  to  the  kingdom  of  Ma^adha,*  and 
espedally  the  country  around  R&jagiiha  and 
SrftvastI ;  t  but  are  traditionally  said  to  have  ex- 
tended also  far  into  the  norUi-west  of  India  and 
the  Panjftb.  Daring  the  whole  of  this  period  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  settled  dwellmg-place, 
aJttiongh  gifts  of  land  and  buildings  were  made  to 
him  by  wealthy  disciples ;  the  most  extensive  and 
important  of  these  a[^>arently  were  the  Jetavana 
park  and  monastery  at  Br&vasti — the  gift  of 
Sndatta  or  AnAthapin^ilcfti  ^ho  bought  u  from 
Jeta,  the  king's  son,  at  the  eost  of  oovering  the 
ground  with  gold  pieces.  Jeta  rrtained  a  ponion, 
and  built  therecm  a  vihara  for  the  monks ;  whence 
the  whole  estate  was  known  as  Jetavana,  the  grove 
or  pu*k  of  Jeta.  In  the  rainy  season  ( Vasta  ^.v.]) 
it  was  his  wont  to  abstain  from  travelling,  osten- 
sibly lest  tho  animal  and  inaeot  life  whidi  then 
abounded  should  be  inadvertently  injured  or  de- 
stroyed ;  bnt  partly  also,  no  doub^  because  of  the 
physical  difficulty  which  tJie  heavy  rains  placed  in 
lhe_  way  of  much  movement.^  The  doctrines 
which  he  taught  seem  generally  to  have  been 
reouved  with  approval,  often  wildi  entbanasm, 
although  opposition  was  at  times  aroused.  His 
chief  nval  was  Devadatta,  a  ooasin  of  the  Buddha, 
who  is  repreeented  as  being  jealous  of  bis  influence 
and  popularity,  and  as  repeatedly  seeking  to  com- 
pass nis  death.  Devadatta  had  been  received  into 
the  Order  at  the  time  of  a  visit  whioh  Gantama 
paid  to  K^ilavastn  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
ministry,  but  had  never  been  a  sincere  believer. 
The  final  attempt  which  he  made  to  poison  the 
Buddha  was  frustrated,  and  he  himself,  for  making 
a  false  profession  of  faith,  fell  down  into  hell, 
where  he  was  condemned  to  remain  for  an  entire 
world-cycle. 

At  the  age  of  over  eigh^  years,  according  to 
the  tradition,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  devoted  to 
teaching  and  preaching,  Gautama  Buddha  realized 
that  the  time  drew  near  for  him  to  die,  to  leave  his 
disdplee  and  his  work,  and  to  attain  parMrvibgMfi 
final  or  perfect  mrvA^. 

The  aatboiltattve  account  of  the  death  of  the  Boddba,  aa 
related  hj  the  flonttaem  School  of  Buddhism,  U  contained  In  the 
MahO-PariniiMna  SvUa  of  the  D^ha-lfitdya,  the  '  Book  et 
the  Great  Deoeaw,'  tranalated  by  T.  W.  Rhyi  Da*ida  tn  SBB. 
vol  zi. ;  Warren,  pp.  S6-U0.  See  art.  Lrmuruu  mnddblat). 
The  narrative  from  llbetan  sooroea  la  given  by  W.  W.  Bockhlll, 
i^^/ec/tkaBiufdAo,  pp.  182-147.  The  date  of  hla  death  baa  been 
diaouMed  at  greatleogth,  and  by  many  echobtim.  The  SlnbalcM 
reokoninff,  repreaentuig  the  tradition  of  the  Soath,  place*  the 
event  In  the  year  M4  or  U8  B.a  ;  bnt  ft  seems  oertaln  that  this 
ts  too  aarty.  More  than  fifty  yean  ugo,  Str  A.  Ounnlnrtam 
(Bhilta  TojMM,  London,  ISH),  from  a  fofl  oonaideratloD  of  all  the 
andlaUe  data,  gave  his  decision  for  the  year  177  s.a  Prof.  Max 
Hdller  arrived  at  the  same  coudustoD  {SBB  x.<  p.  xUil  H. ;  Bit- 
tory  q^Sansfa^  ZrOeroture  a,  pp.  26S  ft.,  29SX  which  was  endorsed 
by  Dr.  Btihler.  Othera,  as  Westergaard  and  Kem,  bring  ttw 
tnne  of  his  death  down  to  a  considerably  later  period,  o.  STO  m.o. 
The  most  recent  essay  In  favour  of  a  yet  eariier  date  is  by  the 
Indian  scholar  P.  0.  Hukherj),  who  argues  lor  the  earlypart  of 
theethcentury(seereviewlnJJi^5,1900,p.M8S.).  Tnerecan 
tw  Uttle  doubt  that  8\x  A.  Ounnlngham's  date  is  very  near  to  Uie 
tmtlt.  Dr.  Fleet  re-examines  the  whole  question  with  gnt/l  care 
<n  JRAS,  1900,  pp.  1-S4,  endeavouring  to  determine  toe  prodte 
day  of  the  year  on  whioh  the  Buddba  died,  which  be  oondodes 
to  have  been  OoL  l&th,  483  ac.  Of.  also  H.  de  ZQn  Wlckre- 
masinclw  In  J^p^p-.  ZenkmiMt,  L  14Sii.  7,  isat. 

Accompanied  1^  Ananda,  the  Bnddhatiien  came 

"  BesI,  S&nM,  H.  82ff. :  of.  art.  MaOAORA. 
,  tLeen'U-2r<sn,p.S6S. ;  Beal,(!|ii  ett.  IL  Iff.  ThaittsoC 
Bitva^was  IdentUed  by  Ounnln^iam  with  Sahat  Uabet,  ti  the 
Gonda  IHstrict  of  the  United  Provinoes,  and  this  Identlfioation 
has  been  oonflrmed  by  recent  diaooverles  (see  JBA3, 1908.  pp. 
97iB.,1008f.,ieoe,p.lOUft.;iG7,s.«.).  TlwreiaadescripiSMi 
of  Srftvasti  fnsn  SiiUMlesssraroes  In  W.  Gelger,  Ulsr.  Ik  AmieAs 
d.  Slnghattam,  StraaSburr,  1901.  p.  14  f . 

t  Taass  was  also  obaerrM  bj  the  Jainaa,  and  la  this  respeot 
apparently  both  aeeta  toDowod  the  earlier  ptMtlos  ot  the  Bindn 
numaaClo  orders. 

f  PUi  pariniMtna,  sm  art.  NnvIfA ;  nfnOps  la  »  stats 
attainable  and  attained  doiiiw  lit*,  mmI  was  eqjoyed  Iw 
Buddha  hhnseU  aod  by  many  Buddhist  saints ;  panainmfm  It 
reached  only  at  deatb,  with  tba  tUnohitloa  of  the  bodlljr  toMw, 
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to  the  Ssla-tne  grove  Upavartana  at  Kniuiagara,* 
ia  the  ootmtry  ol  the  Mallas.  There,  by  his  direc- 
tion, a  couch  waa  spread  between  two  i$<!/a-trees, 
with  its  head  to  the  nortii,  on  which  he  lay  down 
'  on  the  right  side  after  the  manner  of  a  lion,  and 
placine  foot  on  foot  remained  mindful  and  oon- 
soioos/t  The  trees  bloomed  out  of  season,  and 
scattered  their  flowers  on  him  as  he  lay.  His  last 
hoars  were  spent  in  giving  ooonsels  and  directions 
to  Ananda  and  the  assembled  monks.  Sabhadra 
also,  a  wauidering  ascetic,  was  admitted  to  his 
preMioe,  listened^  to  his  teaching,  and  was  oon* 
verted,  thns  beooming  '  the  last  duoiple  made 
the  Blessed  One  himsdf.*  Finally,  he  invited  hu 
diseiplee  to  state  any  donbt  or  difficnlty  felt  by 
them  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  ibe  Bnddha 
or  the  mles  ofthe  Order,  that  he  might  remove  it ; 
and  bade  them  regard  his  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
as  their  teacher  after  he  was  gcme.  Three  umes 
tile  question  was  repeated  t 

ft  may  b^  bratbren,  thftt  MUM  brother  bM  s  donbt  or  per- 
iriexity  Mpectlnr  atbm  tbe  Buddb*  or  the  Doctrine  or  tb* 
Order  or  the  F«th  or  tbe  cooim  of  conduct.  Aak  Mty  queatlon, 
brethren,  ml  do  not  b«ve  to  repronoh  yonndrai  attonnrdi 
^th  th*  thought,  Oar  Teecber  vm  pnsntt  frith  ut,  bat  we 
teUed  to  uk  bun  all  oar  qaeetluu." 
And  when  be  bed  thos  apoken  tbe  brethren  wen  dent. 

**  It  may  be,  brethren,  that  it  !■  out  of  nepeot  'totbeTeadMr 
thatyeaaknoquMtiona.  Then  let  each  one  apeak  to  bla  friend." 

Aim  when  be  had  thua  apoken  the  brethren  were  ailent. 

Then  the  venerable  Anaoda  apake  to  the  Biceaed  One  : 

"  How  wonderful  a  thing  it  la.  Reverend  Sir,  and  bow  maird- 
loaa  I  Verily.  I  believe  that  in  thia  whole  aaMmbly  ol  the 
bfatbren  then  la  not  one  brother  who  haa  any  doubt  or  perplexity 
leoectlng  tbe  Buddha  or  tbe  Doctrine  or  the  Order  or  the  Path 
or  the  couraa  otoonduct." 

*'  With  you,  Ananda,  it  ia  a  matter  of  tallb,  when  yon  aay 
that;  bat  with  the  Tathigato,  Ananda,  It  ia  a  matter  o(  know- 
ledge that  in  tbla  whcde  aaaembly  of  the  brethren  there  ia  not 
one  brother  who  haa  any  doubt  or  perplexity  reapeoting  ^tber 
the  Buddha  or  tbe  Doctrine  or  tbe  Order  or  tbe  Path  or  the 
Qourae  of  oondnct  For  of  aU  ttaeoe  five  bundrod  brvthren, 
Ananda,  even  the  moat  backward  haa  become  converted,  and  la 
DO  longer  liable  to  be  bom  in  a  atato  of  Buffering,  but  la  aaaured 
of  flaalaalTation." 

Then  tbe  Bleated  On*  addnaaed  the  bnthm : 

"And  now,  brathren,  I  take  mjr lean  of  70a ;  sU  ths  oon* 
■tituente  of  being  are  tranaitory ;  work  out  yoor  aatvattoa  with 
diligence." 

llila  was  the  bat  word  o(  the  Ththigata. 

Tbeisupon  the  Bleaaed  One  entered  the  Urat  tranoe  (dkydna) ; 
and  rising  from  the  Orat  trance,  he  entered  the  second  bancs ; 
and  riMng  from  the  aeoond  tranoe,  be  entered  the  third  tnuice ; 
and  rlaing  from  the  third  trance,  he  entered  the  fourth  trance  ; 
and  riaing  from  tbe  fourth  tnmoe,  he  entered  the  realm  of  the 
inflnity  of  ntaoe ;  and  rialng  from  the  realm  of  tbe  infinity  of 
apace,  he  entered  the  realm  of  the  Infinity  of  conadouaneH ;  and 
ruing  trotn  tbe  reahn  of  tbe  hillnity  of  coDaotonsneas,  be  entered 
the  realm  of  uottiingneaa;  and  rWng  from  ttte  realm  of  nottiing- 
■MM,  he  entered  toe  realm  ot  neither  perceptioD  nor  non- 
poioeptlon ;  and  rldng  from  the  realm  of  neither  perception  nor 
non-peroeption,  he  arrived  at  the  ceaatlon  of  peromAton  and 
amisation  t 

The  aame  proceaa  ia  then  repeated  in  reverse  order  ontU  tbe 
first  trance  la  again  reached.  Thenoe  he  paases  suooeaaively  to 
the  second,  third,  and  tonrth.  And  at  the  close  It  Is  said : 

*  And  riling  from  the  fourth  tranoe.  Immediately  the  Blessed 
Ods  passed  into  Nirvipa.' 

In  the  Mah&yftna  school  of  Buddhism  a  mystical 
doctoine  of  three  bodies  {ka^a)  of  the  Tathfigata  is 
taught — the  dhatTnakdya,  or  body  of  the  Law, 
amoMogakdya,  or  body  of  perfect  dUss,  nirmdna- 
jblyo,  the  illnaory  or  apparitional  body.  The  first 
is  sud  to  be  discernible  in  the  whole  air  of  the 
Tathagata,  the  second  in  the  whole  1^  of  a  Bodhi- 
sattva,  the  third  in  the  air  of  different  tdons  men. 
The  underlying  idea  would  seem  to  oe  that  of 

'  The  Boene  of  tbe  Buddha's  death  has  not  been  oertainly 
identlfled;  acoording  to  Fa-Hten,  cha.  xxUL,  xxiv.,  It  lay  SS 

wfatMM  east  of  KasQavaata  foL  Beal,  IL  SI  ff.X  Sir  A. 

Canningham  idantuled  the  rite  with  the  village  of  Kani,  about 
40  miles  east  of  Oorakhpar,  In  the  UnltodProvlnoes,  where 
there  are  extensive  Boddhlst  ruins ;  bat  doubt  is  thrown  on  the 
con'ectuessof  bis  oondnriona  by  recent  dlaooreries  and  InveaUga- 
tions.  SeeT.  A.8mithin.^A.A5,190S,p.  U9ff.;  J.P.Flee^lfr. 
leoe,  p.  907  and  noU;  J.  H.  MarahaU.  a.  U07,  p.  ma.,  with  i^te 
showing  ezoavatlona  at  the  great  monaateiy ;  101,  i.v. '  Kaaii.' 

t  The  attitude  and  acene  are  repreasutsd  from  soilptures, 
in  A.  QrOnwedel,  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  UOL,  V- 11*  & 

t  Mahd-Parinibbdna  Stttta,  vL  L  (hll :  SBS  sL  lU  B. : 
Wan«i,^10eL;  Ksm,p.Mf. 


completing  the  connexion,  or  chain  of  evolution, 
between  the  living  earthl;^  Buddha  and  his  spiritual 
or  mystical  counterpart,  invisible  in  the  heaven.* 

A  curious  tradition,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace,  represents  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
as  due  to  over-indnlgMice  in  'dried  boar's  flesh,*  t 
at  a  feast  which  Cnunda,  the  blacksmith,  had 
prepared  for  him  and  his  disciples.  Recognizing 
the  danger  of  the  dish,  Gautama  refused  to  allow 
the  others  to  partake  Xeat  they  should  suffer  ininiy, 
and  gave  orders  that  what  was  left  over  should  be 
buried  in  the  ground.  In  view  of  the  Hindu 
aversion  to  a  meat  diet,  or  the  taking  of  life  in  any 
form,  it  IB  hardly  likely  that  the  tradition  is  a 
mere  invention  oflater  times.  It  is  more  probaUe 
that  the  preparation  consisted  of  some  v^table 
or  root,  perhaps  truffles ;  a  *  boar's  delicacy,'  or 
favourite  food ;  or  the  name  of  some  dish  prepared 
for  the  feast  may  havo  been  confused  in  coarse  of 
time  with  *  boar%  flesh 'OT'pcHrk.'  Therefnsalto 
permit  his  disciples  to  share  was  then  invented  to 
exalt  his  magnanimi^,  and  to  aoconnt  for  the  fact 
that  he  alone  Buffered  after  the  meal.  If  this  were 
really  the  case,  his  great  age  would  itself  be  a  suffi- 
cient explanati<m.  It  should  be  notieed  also  that 
in  the  Tibetan  books  no  reference  is  made  to  tbe 

Eark,  although  the  last  fesst  in  the  Bnddha's 
onour  is  described  as  in  the  F&li  naiTatives.$ 
The  death  of  the  Buddha,  like  his  birth,  was 
accompanied  by  signs  and  portents  from  heaven ; 
and  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  sky  united  in 
lamentation  wiUi  his  disciples  and  the  men  of 
KoAanagara.  The  Mallas  of  the  town  paid 
due  honour  to  the  corpse,  with  prooessions  and 

Srlanda  and  musio,  for  a  wgaioB  of  six  days.  On 
e  seventh  the  body  was  carried  1^  ei^^t  of 
their  chieftains  to  a  shrine  outside  the  01^,  on  the 
east,  where  a  funeral  pyre  was  raised  of  sweet- 
scented  woods.  The  Malla  chiefs,  however,  were 
unable  to  set  fire  to  the  pile ;  and  it  was  expluned 
to  them  that  the  final  cerenwny  of  cremation  most 
await  tiie  arrival  of  Kaiyi^  who  wit^  five 
hundred  brethren  was  at  that  mmnent  approadi- 
ing  Ku&uu^ara.  When  Kfi^pa  reaidied  the 
shrine,  he  saluted  with  nvarenee  the  Buddha's 
corpse,  and  with  his  companions  passed  thrice 
round  the  funeral  pile,  bowing  down  in  homage. 
The  pyre  then  spontaneonsly  began  to  burn ;  and, 
after  uie  flames  bad  done  thdr  work,  thqr  ware 
Bgi^n  miraculously  extingnished. 

The  bones  and  relics  that  remained  from  the  fire 
were  claimed  by  the  Mallas  of  Knianagaxa  (Knsi* 
n&r&),  on  the  ground  that  the  Bnddha  had  died  in 
their  territory.  Others,  however,  advanced  claims 
to  a  portion ;  and  the  danger  of  strife  was  allayed 
only  by  the  remonstrances  of  a  Br&hman,  Drona 
( Dona)  by  name,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  Mallas 
themselves,  undertook  to  distribute  the  relics.  An 
eightfold  division  was  made,  as  follows :  (1)  Ajfita- 
6atrn,  king  of  Magadha ;  (2)  the  Liohchhavis  of 
Vai^ll ;  (3)  the  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastn ;  (4)  the 
Bulls  of  Allakappa;  (6)  theKoliyasof  BAmagrftma: 
(6)  a  Brftbman  of  Vethadlpa,!  whose  name  is  not 
recorded ;  (7)  the  Mallas  of  P&vft ;  (8)  the  Mallas 
of  Kuianaean.  Further,  the  earthenwaie  veasd 
ikumbha),  in  whidi  the  relics  had  been  gathered 
together  after  cnmation,  was  given  to  Drona  him- 
self;  sndtotheMaurfas(Moriyas)orPippha]Ivana, 
who,  after  all  the  relics  had  been  distributed,  soit 
a  message  demanding  a  share,  were  granted  the 
•See  VLodkim,Z>if»  nf  (As  Bvddka,  p.  an IL ;  L.  da  la  T. 
Pooadn  in  JRA3, 1000,  p.  MS  S.,  and  ait.  Ambdsdu  in  voL  L 
p.«7fl.  . 

t  Sitara  (Mtam)  mmddava,  Pmrima^  8.  It.  U  B.,  SBS 
xLTlff.  J. F.  FleK (J MAS.  1808, pp. 85% 8811.) mimm ' the 
Bucoolent  parts,  tit-bits,  of  a  young  wild  Mar'  (maidam,  Bkx. 
mdrdava,  ^  aoftneaa,' '  delicacy '  [mfduXf. 

tBockhOl,  p.  ISSt. 

I  Probahly  represented,  aoooiding  to  Dr.  Togd.  Iv  the  I 
at  Eada ;  SM  1807,  p.  aS8  fl. 
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embeiB  of  the  fire.  Thus  there  were  altogether 
ten  portions,  and  over  each  a  cairn  {stupa)  was 
erected  and  homage  paid.  These  boildiiigB  re- 
mained for  many  years  centres  of  pilgrims^  and 
were  visited  not  only  hy  Baddhists  of  India,  but 
Vy  idlgrims  from  distant  lands.*  In  one  form  of 
the  narratiTe  the  Emperor  Aioka  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  a  re-distnbation  of  the  relics  among 
84,000  ttupas,  which  he  hnilt.  One  of  the  original 
atupaa,  however,  that  at  B&magr&ma  (6),  he  was 
unable  to  Tiolats,  being  prevented  by  the  spirits 
{nOgoB)  that  watdwd  orar  the  cairn. 

At  Fi^wft  (Hprfthavft,  Hfnfthwft),  in  the  United 
FkoTinoes,  excavations  were  made  some  years  ago 
in  aaaadeot  mound  and  relic  chamber;  and  among 
Uie  objects  discovered  was  a  large  stone  box,  con- 
taining steatite  vases  (one  of  which  bore  a  short 
inscription),  pieoesof  bone,  gold  leaf,  jewels,  beads, 
ete.  The  insoriptioii  when  read  was  understood  to 
dewtribe  the  relus  encloaed  Id  the  vase  as  those  of 
the  Buddha  himsalf ;  audit  was  inferred  that  these 
fragments  of  bone  were  the  actual  portions  of  the 
body  of  Gautama,  preserved  after  cremation,  over 
which  was  erected  the  ttUpa  which  had  now  been 
re-discovered.  Dr.  Fleet,  nowever,  interprets  the 
inscription  differently' ;  and  understaudiiit  to  refer, 
not  to  the  founder  himself,  but  to  the  S&kyas,  his 
kinsmen,  many  of  whom,  acoordine  to  the  tradition, 
were  massacred,  and  thor  dty  wboUy  or  partially 
destroyed,  in  revenge  for  a  sli^dit  put  upon  Uie 
neighboaring  Idng  of  Ko8aIa.t  In  either  case  the 
insOTiption  would  seem  to  carry  with  it  the 
identincation  ^f  Pi[ffftw&  with  lu^tilnastUi  the 
capital  of  tiie  o&IrpM. 

The  discovery  is  also  reported  of  the  aninent 
ttupa  boilt  near  Peshftwar,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  by  Kani8hlu^t  which  they 
describe  as  the  finest  in  India.  Baddha  himsett, 
when  travelline  in  the  country,  is  said  to  have 
prophesied  to  ^nanda  that  on  that  spot,  four 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  a  king  named 
ifim^ahiri^  would  raise  a  great  HUpa  in  his  honour, 
'which  will  oontun  many  various  relics  of  my 
bones  and  fleeh.'|  Many  marvels  are  related  con- 
cerning the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  both 
Fa-Uien  and  Hinen-Tsiang  reconi  the  presence  in 
former  times  of  the  almabowl  (pdtra)  of  Baddha  in 
that  country.  Two  large  mounds  lying  east  of  the 
«U7  have  been  idmtified  as  the  site  m.  the  great 
bnuding  erected  by  Kanishka,  and  excavations 
have  been  carried  on  for  the  last  two  years,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Arolueologieal  Survey  of  India. 
Under  one  of  the  moonds  were  found  *  remains  of 
an  enormous  monument,  which  proves  to  be  the 
lost  psgoda,  so  minutely  described  hy  the  Chinese 
traveUwB.*||  In  a  reHo-ohamber  ms  discovered  a 
casket  oontaining  small  fragments  of  bone,  which 
may  therefore  be  portions  of  the  remains  of 
Gautama  himself.  The  magnificence  of  the  monu- 
ment indicates  the  importance  attached  to  the 
sacred  relics  which  it  was  intended  to  eu^rine. 
And  the  tradition  recorded  by  Hinen-Tnang  proves 
that  in  his  day  they  were  oelieved  to  be  actual 
relics  of  the  Founder  of  Buddhism. 

•  ParinOb&na  Sutta,  rt  Sl-tt. 

t  JRA3,  iwe,  p.  16a  Dr  fleet  mdi  the  text,  ud  tnmaUtee 
ufoUom :  SvJeUt-Mtrtiftaihaa^hagivikaiMiHta-puta-dalanam 
iytuh  taiUa-nidXang  Budhtua  bhoffavaU  lakiyanam,  'Of  the 
brethmi  of  the  Well.fMued  One,  together  with  (their)  little 
rfet«n(siMl)t<)eetherwlth(tbeir}ohl)dren  utd  wivee,  thli (Is) « 
depoett  of  rellce ;  (namely)  of  the  kinsmen  o(  Boddhft,  the 
Bleeeed  One.'  Berlier  iDterprebtUonB  underatood  the  referenoe 
V>  be  to  ft  rellc-ihrine  of  the  Buddha  Umaelf,  aet  np  by  hie 
Mkja  brethren.  See  Fleet's  article,  b»,  eit.,  in  wMca  be 
dieoanee  the  inscription ;  and  tor  a  description  of  the  orif^nal 
diaoorerin,  A.  1S08,  p.  fi?4,  etc  :  HukheHt,  AfaiquUiei  in  ttu 
StvaitM  Tmai,  18»7 ;  of.  Fleet  in  J  HAS,  1905,  p.  670tl. :  and 
on  the  identification  of  KapUavasto,  W.  Vost,  ib.  1900,  p.  B6S II. 

t  Lem, FA-Bien, oh.  xIL;  Beal, Sivuki,  L  97 S. 

•  BeSr,  lo,,  p.  99. 

I  mm,  17th  Aug.  tm;  •••  JJUS,  19»,  p.  lOM S. 


Among  the  prophecies  uttered  by  the  Buddha 
was  one  concerning  the  future  of  the  religion  which 
he  established,  and  its  ultimate  decline  and  <Us- 
appeuance  from  the  earth.  The  declarati<m  is 
c<mtaiiied  in  tiie  AnOgata-Vamda  ('  Narrative  of 
Coming  Events 'K  and  was  given  at  Kapilavastn 
in  response  t«  a  question  Sftriputta.  The 
history  of  the  fntore  Baddha,  Maitreya  (Pali 
Meiteyya),  is  described ;  then  at  lon^  intervals  after 
his  own  death  will  occnr  the  *  five  disappearances ' : 
of  the  attainments,  when  his  disciples  will  rise  to 
ever  higher  d^rees  of  sanctity ;  <tf  the  method, 
when  the  knomedge  of  the  precepts  and  the  way 
of  salvation  shall  be  lost ;  of  learning,  when  tiie 
sacred  texts  themselves  shall  be  forgotten  ;  of  the 
svmbols,  the  monastic  robe,  bowl,  etc. ;  and  at  the 
close  of  five  thousand  years  '  the  relics  will  begin  to 
fail  of  honour  and  woruiip,  and  will »  wherever  they 
can  receive  hnonr  and  wnship.  But  as  time  goes 
4»  they  will  not  reedve  honour  and  worship  in  any 
place.  Then  .  .  .  the  relics  will  onne  from  every 
place  .  .  .  and  having  congregated  together  at  the 
throne  under  the  great  Bo-tree  .  .  .  will  teach  the 
Doctrine.  Not  a  tingle  human  being  will  be  found 
at  that  place ;  but  aU  the  gods  from  ten  thousand 
worlds  will  come  together  and  listen  to  the  Doo- 
tiine,  and  many  thousands  of  them  will  attain  to 
the  Doctrine.  .  .  .  Then  they  wUl  weep,  sazpS' 
'  *  From  henceforth  we  shall  be  in  darkness."  Then 
the  relics  will  put  forth  flames  of  fire  and  bam  np 
.  .  .  without  remsinder.*  * 

[The  subject  of  Barlaam  and  Joeaphat,  which  was 
referred  to  this  article  by  a  cross-reference  at  Bak- 
liAAH,  it  has  been  f  onnd  more  convenient  to  treat  in 
a  separate  article  under  the  tide  Josaphat.] 

LiTSRATUU.— 2%«  BaddiiA-Charita  of  Ahxtghotka,  ed.  by 
E.  B.  OoweD,  Oxford,  1898,  tr.  SBB,  riA.  xllx.,  Oxford,  18M  ; 
Fo^ho-MiKg-fan-Ving.  a  life  of  Boddha  by  Aingfaoeha,  tr. 
from  Sanskrit  Into  OhtneM  by  Dharmanksha,  a.d.  tw,  and  from 
Chinese  into  Bnslisb  br  Samuel  Beal,  SBB,  voL  xlx.,  Oxford, 
18S3 ;  BvOdhM  SiiUof,  MahaMrinabaina  SvOanta,  te.  from 
PUi  b;  T.  W.  Rhys  Oavlda,  SBB,  toL  xL,  Oxford,  1887 ;  Yiitaw 
T«xU,  MaJtAoagga  and  CkxiOavagga,  tr.  from  the  PUI  bj  T.  w. 
Bhys  Davids  «ad  H.  Oldeobeiv.  SBB,  toIs.  xili.,  xvU.,  xx., 
Oxford,  1881-18S» ;  JAUika,  or  SlarU*  <if  (As  BudMa't  Former 
Birtltt,  tr.  from  the  FUl  by  various  hands,  6  vols.,  Oambrid^ 
1806-1907 :  R.  Spenco  Hsrdr,  Manuai  qf  BudAim,  new  ed., 
Lcmdon,  1880,  and  XsMwdt  ana  TkeorUt  if  (Ae  BuddAtsli,  new 
ed.  1881 ;  B.  SeoWrt,  La  Ligmdt  ds  BvOOha*,  Paris,  188S ; 
P.  Blffudet,  Lsf*  or  X«0end  q/  Qaudama,  the  BuOdha  <Jtlu 
BtmiumK  London,  1880;  W.  W.  RockhiU,  Wesfthe  BuOdha 
and  (As  Sarin  Bidory  Ai*  Ordsr,  dnHntd  fnm  TOxtm  Workt, 
London,  1684 ;  Sir  Honier  Honler-WllUams,  fiuddAim,  Lon- 
don, 1889;  B.  Wfaidisch,  if  dm  imd  BiubOa,  Ldpdg,  1896; 
H.  C.  Warren,  Suddhitm  in  TVnnsjabons,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
169e,  ch.  1. ;  H.  Kern,  ManwU  q/  Indian  BuddhimiK  Straae- 
bnrg,  1896,  pp.  12~«6-,  B.  Hardv,  Bvddha,  heipOg,  IMS; 
H.  OldsBbav,  Buddha,  tin  £«&m,  srins  Lthn,  tmd  seins 
OsuMtfUle*,  Berlin,  1903  (Ibuc.  tr.,  Bvddha:  hU  W4,  Mt  Doe- 
trin<,AifOnfer,  London,  16821;  H.Bm.ja€*,Wa¥qfUu  Buddha, 
London,  1906 ;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Bvddhim,  New  York,  1907 : 
TravtU  qf  Fd-Hitn,  tr.  by  J.  Leoge,  Oxford,  1880;  SiyM, 
Buddhigt  RtoordM  oj  (As  ITMtsm  Vorfd,  to.  bv  8.  Beal,  1  ntla, 
L0Dd>»,  1906.  A.  8.  GSDBI . 

BUDOHAGHOSA.— This  was  the  name  of 
several  members  of  the  Buddhist  Order.  It  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  deal  with  the  best  known 
among  them,  the  edebrated  author  and  scholar 
who  nouiished  early  in  the  Sth  century  A.D. 

X.  Life.— The  authorities  regarding  the  life  of 
Buddhagho^a  the  Great  are  as  follows.  In  the 
first  place,  certain  important  portions  of  his  works 
have  already  been  published.  The  few  details 
they  contain  as  to  the  life  of  the  author  are  the 
only  contemporary  records  of  it  that  have  survived. 
Secondly,  Dhammaldtti,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
cent.  A.D.,  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  Grtat 
ChnmxcU  (tr.  in  Tumour's  MahSmarnia,  ^.  250  ff.) 
of  Ceylon.  In  it  he  inserted  an  account,  in  thirty- 
three  couplets,  of  the  life  and  work  of  Buddho- 
gho^ak  It  is  not  exactly  known  from  what  sources 
tiiis  acoonnt  was  drawn ;  but  it  probably  gives 
•  Wsrrai.  pp.  UBhIW. 
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the  tnditaon  as  presenred  at  the  Great  Minster  in 
Annrftdhi^niia  (jr-v.)  in  written  docamente  now  no 
longer  extant.  ThirdlT,  we  have  a  life  of  Buddha- 
ghofa,  written  in  P&li,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  16th 
cent.,  br  a  Burmese  bhikfu  named  Maha  Man- 
gala,  It  U  of  a  legendary  and  edi^ng  character, 
and  of  little  independent  value.  Toe  title  is, 
Bnddhaghot-ujmatti  ('Advent  of  Bnddbagho^'} ; 
and  the  text  has  been  edited  and  translated  by 
Jamee  Gray.  The  resnlte  to  be  obtained  from 
these  sources  will  best  be  stated  ehronologically. 

In  the  introdnotory  verses  to  his  oonunentary 
(HI  the  Digha  (ed.  Rhya  Davids  and  Carpenter), 
Baddhaehoea  sa^s  that  he  oompiled  it  in  accord- 
anoe  wiui  the  opinions  of  the  Elders  at  the  Great 
Minster;  and  that  since  he  had  already,  in  his 
ViluddM  Magga  ('Path  of  Parity'),  dealt  with 
oertain  pointe^  he  would  omit  these  in  his  oom- 
mentarr.  Lastly,  he  says  that  the  authorities  on 
which  ne  relied  were  in  the  Sinhalese  language, 
and  that  he  reprodacee  the  oontents  of  them  in 
P&IL  In  his  oommentaiy  on  the  Vinaya  (quoted 
JRAS,  1871,  p.  295)  he  gives  the  names  of  some  of 
these  Sinhalese  works.  They  are  the  Great  Com- 
mentary, the  Raft  Commentary  {t.e.  written  on  a 
mft),  and  the  Knrundl  Commentary  the  me 
written  at  Korunda  Velu).  In  hu  oommentary 
on  tiie  PortDdra,  Bnddhaghofa  states  {teaU  Gray, 
p.  12)  that  he  studied  tJiieee  three  under  Buddha- 
mitta.  In  his  Attha-Mini  (ed.  Milller),  Buddha- 
gbo^a  also  quotes  as  his  authorities  these  and 
other  commentaries  written  in  Sinhalese;  refers 
freqneDUy  to  his  own  VituddH  Magm,  and  twiee 
at  least  to  his  oommentaxy  on  the  Vmajfa ;  and 
mentions  otherwise  (apart  from  the  cantmical 
works)  only  the  Milinda  and  the  PeUikopadeaa.* 

These  meagre  but  important  details  show  con- 
clusively that  Buddhagfaofa  worked  at  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  two  books  last  mentioned, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  sohtdan  at  the  Great 
Minster  in  Ceylon,  and  im  tiie  bada  of  matwials 
written  in  IKnnalese. 

The  antiuoity  next  in  point  of  date  explains 
how  this  was  supposed  to  have  oocurred.  It  tells 
us  that,  during  tne  reign  in  Ceylon  of  Mahft-Nima 
(who  ascended  the  throne  a.d.  413),  there  was  a 
yonng  Brfthman  bom  in  India  who  wandered  orar 
the  ocmtinent  midntaining  theses  against  all  the 
world.   In  conseqnenoe  oi  a  discussion  that  took 

Elaoe  between  him  and  Revata,  a  Buddhist  bhikfu, 
e  became  interested  in  Buddhist  doctrine,  and 
entered  the  Order  that  he  might  learn  more  about  it. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  became  converted,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  entitied  JAOiyKtaya  (*  Uinrising  of 
Knowledge*);  and  also  an  essay  entiUed  Aitha- 
('Fnll  of  Meaning'),  on  tiw  Abhidlutmma 
manual  inelnded  in  the  Canon  under  the  titie 
Dhamma-taitgani.  On  Revata  observing  that  he 
contemplated  a  larger  work,  he  urged  him  to  go  to 
Anurftdbapura,  where  there  were  better  materials 
and  greater  opportunities  for  study,  and  make  him- 
self acquainted  there  with  the  oommentaries  that 
had  heetk  preserved  in  Sinhalese  at  the  Great 
Minster,  with  a  view  to  re-oasting  them  in  Pftli. 
Bnddhagho^  aneed  to  this,  went  to  the  Great 
Minster,  studied  there  under  SanghapAli,  and 
when  he  had  mastered  all  the  subjects  taught, 
asked  pennisuon  to  translate  the  oommentanes. 
The  ainhorities  of  the  School  gave  him  two  verses 
Mthanifa|eQtof  atheositoteBthlsahiUtT.  What 
besnbmStmdas  this  theas  was  the  work  ajtowards 
to  heoome  so  famous  under  the  titie  of  Vituddhi 
Magga.  This  proved,  with  the  asristanoe  of  good 
fairies,  so  satiamitory  that  his  request  was  granted. 
Then,  according  to  the  ohnmider, '  he  translated  the 
whole  of  the  Sinhalese  eonunentaries  into  P&IL' 

•  8«e  the  raferencet  giran  in  Hn.  Blqps  Dsrlds*  AiMiUM 

Pil/ehologii,  fp,  xx-ucT. 


We  need  not  take  every  word  of  this  edifying 
story  au  pied  da  la  lettre.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  it  was  not  the  whole,  hot  Mily  a  part,  thon^ 
a  very  important  part,  ot  the  Sinhalese  comment* 
ariee  that  he  reproduced  in  PftU.  Other  seholan, 
some  of  whose  names  we  know,  while  some  are 
not  yet  known,  reproduced  other  parts  of  it.  The 
work  was  by  no  means  a  translation  in  tiie  modem 
sense.  It  was  a  newwork  based  <m  the  older  ooea. 
And  the  interventuw  of  the  furies  {dawUS}  is  <mly 
evidence  of  tbe  ourioos  literary  taste  of  ue  time 
of  the  poet.  But,  in  the  main,  tiie  story  bears  the 
impress  of  probability. 

The  Buadhaghot-uppatti  takes  over  this  story, 
telling  it  with  many  flowers  of  speech  and  at  greater 
length.  It  adds  a  few  details  not  found  in  Dham- 
makitti's  oouplete,  giving,  for  instance,  the  names 
of  Baddhaghofa's  father  and  mother  as  KesI  and 
KesinI,  and  the  name  of  the  village  they  dwdt  in 
as  Ghosa.  Both  the  antiioritiee  locate  it  at  Gayi 
in  Magadha,  near  the  Bo-tree.  The  Gandhaoaihia 
(JPTS,  1896,  p.  66)  adds  that  KesI  was  the 
family  chaplain  {purohita)  of  King  Sahg&ma.  The 
SaddAamma  Sangaha  (JPTS,  1890,  p.  65)  givee  tbe 
additional  detail  that  Buddhaghofa  worked  at  his 
translations  in  the  Padhftnaghara,  aa  aj^rtment 
to  the  right  of  the  Great  Bfinster.  The  Sinhalese 
chronicler  oondndee  his  account  with  the  simple 
statement  that  Bnddhagho^  when  his  task  was 
aocomplished,  returned  home  to  India,  to  worship 
at  the  Wisdom  tree.  The  Burmese  authorities 
(qooted  by  Gray  in  his  introduction)  all  agree  that 
he  went  to  Burma.  This  is  meiw  a  confosion 
between  our  Buddhagho^a  and  another  bhitau  of 
the  same  name  (oatled  more  accurately  Bnddha- 
ghofa  the  Less),  who  want  from  Ceyltm  to  Burma 
towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.  (Forchhammer, 
p.  66). 

X  Works.— The  extant  boola  written  1^ 
Buddhaghova  would  fill  many  volumes.  Of  these 
only  one,  and  that  one  of  tiie  shortest,  has  so  far 
been  edited  in  Enrope.  The  most  import-ant  is 
probably  the  Vituddhi  Maaga,  a  compendium  of 
all  Buddhism,  ih  three  books:  on  Conduct,  CiHi- 
oentration  (or  mental  training),  and  Wisdom  re- 
spectively. Henry  C.  Warrm  has  published  an 
abstract  of  this  work  {JPTS,  1891) ;  and  a  com- 
pleto  edition,  with  translatkin,  introductions,  and 
notest  is  in  preparation  for  tiie  Harvard  Oriental 
Series.  The  rest  are  all  commentaries.  Thoas 
on  the  four  flToat  Nik&yat,  cm  the  AbiUdhamma, 
and  on  tiie  Vinaya,  would  each  fill  three  or  four 
volumes.  A  late  authority,  the  Saddkamma 
Sangaha  {JPTS,  1890,  p.  66),  gives  137,000  lines 
as  uie  extent  of  tiiese  six  works.  Another  late 
anthori^,  the  Gandha^vamia  {JPTS,  1896,  p.  60). 
in  giving  a  oompleto  list  of  Buddhaghofa's  work*, 
mentions  in  addition  commentaries  on  the  PSH- 
mokkha,  Dhammapada,  JMaJca,  Khuddaka  Pdfha, 
and  Apaddna,  adding  on  p.  68  the  Sutta  NipAta. 
This  list  probably  errs  both  by  exoess  and  by  defect. 
It  does  not  imjlnde  the  Attha-adlini,  which  we  now 
Imow,  from  the  editica  published  by  t^e  P&li  Text 
Society,  to  have  been  written  by  hun,  and  it  does 
include  the  commentaries  on  the  Dhammc^mda  and 
the  JataJea*.  Mow  we  have  before  ns  the  text  of 
the  introductory  verses  to  each  of  these  works.  In 
each  esse  the  author  describes  the  cdrcnmstanees 
under  which,  and  names  the  8ch<dazB  at  whose 
instigation,  ne  undertook  and  carried  oat  the 
work.  In  neither  case  is  any  raferenos  Muule  to 
Buddhaghova.  In  both  s^le  and  matter  eaah  of 
these  Moks  differs  from  the  other,  and  from 
such  portions  of  the  works  of  Bnddha^iofa  as 
are  accessible  to  us.  Xn  the  nmllar  oases  of 
Mflgftrjui^h  and  Sankara,  works  not  wztttsn  by 
them  have  been  ascribed  to  fsmons  writers.  Tbe 
traditioi  of  Buddhaghofa's  anthonhip  at  eitiier  of 
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the  boolcB  above  named  haa  not  as  yet  been  traced 
back  earlier  than  lOtb  cent. :  and,  for  the  above 
reaaona,  it  is  at  present  very  doubtfal.  A  large 
namber  of  short  quotations  from  Baddbt^bofs/s 
oommentaries  have  been  printed  by  the  editors  of 
the  vaiions  texts  vrhh  wfaloh  he  deals ;  and  nxty 
oonsectttive  pages  from  the  hiatoiical  introdaotion 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Vinaya  have  berai  edited 
by  H.  Oldenberg  ( Vinaya,  vol.  iit).  Bhys  Davids 
and  Carpenter  hare  publiBhed  one  volume,  out  of 
three,  of  the  SumangeUa  VUdsini,  his  oomment&ry 
on  the  Digha,  And  one  complete  work  by  him, 
the  A  ttha-tdlin*  above  refened  to,  has  been  edited 
1^  E.  Mailer.  This  tums  oat  to  be,  not  the  essay 
under  thattiUe  said  hj  Dhammakitti  to  have  been 
composed  in  India,  but  another  work  written  in 
Ceylon  snbeequently  to  the  Vuuddhi  Magaa  and 
the  six  great  commentaries.  It  is  doubtless  an 
enlarged  edition  of  the  essay^  and  the  latter  has 
therefore  not  been  preeerved.  Manoaoripts  of  th« 
undoubted  works  of  Buddhagbo^a,  eontainiiu;  the 
texts,  sufficient  to  All  some  twenty-five  volumes 
more,  are  extant  in  European  libraries ;  and  the 
Pftli  Text  Society,  having  completed  ita  editi<m  of 
the  caoonical  wot1e8»  ia  now  engaged  on  the  publi- 
cation of  these. 

3.  General  conclusions.— Buddhaghofa's  greatest 
valne  to  the  modem  historian  is  due  largely  to  the 
limitations  of  his  mental  powers.  Of  his  talent 
Uiere  can  be  no  doubt  1  it  was  equalled  only  by 
his  extraordinary  industry.  But  of  originiuity, 
of  independent  thought,  there  is  at  present  no 
evidence.  He  bad  mastered  so  thoroughly  and 
accepted  so  completely  the  Buddhist  view  of  life, 
that  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  occupy  time  with 
anydiacttssionsonultimateqnestions.  Tnhia'Path 
of  Purity '  be  gives,  with  admirable  judgment  as  to 
the  general  arrangement  of  bis  matter,  and  in  lucid 
stvLe,  a  aununary  of  the  Buddhism  of  hie  time. 
There  is  no  argument  or  discus^on.  In  his  six 
ereat  commentaries — tboee  on  each  of  the  four 
jfikdwUf  containing  the  Doctrine ;  on  the  Vitiaya, 
containing  the  Canon  Law;  uid  on  the  AoM- 
dhmmna,  containing  the  advanoed  Psychology- 
he  adheres  to  one  simple  plan.  He  first  gives  a 
general  introduction — dealingmainlv  with  literary 
history— to  the  work  iteelf.  To  each  of  the  more 
important  Dialogues,  or  Suttat,  he  gives  a  s^ial 
introduction  on  the  circanistanoea  under  which  it 
was  supposed,  when  he  wrote,  to  have  been  origin- 
ally spoken,  and  on  the  plaoei  and  the  persona 


menti(med  in  it.  He  qnotea  in  the  oonunent  on 
the  Sutta  every  word  or  phrase  he  ccmuders  doubt- 
ful or  deserving  of  notice  from  a  philolof^oal,  eze- 

Sitical,  philosophical,  or  religions  point  of  view, 
is  philology  is  far  in  advance  of  the  philology  oi 
the  same  date  in  Europe,  and  Us  notes  on  nm 
wmds  are  constantly  of  real  value*  and  not  seldom 
conolusive.  He  gives  and  dlscaases  various  readings 
be  found  in  the  texts  before  him ;  and  these  notes* 
together  with  his  numerous  quotations,  go  far  to 
settle  the  text  as  it  lay  before  nim,  and  are  of  great 
service  for  the  textual  criticism  of  tiie  origmals. 
Of  higher  criticism  Buddhaghofa  is  ui&ely 
fpiiltleas.  To  him  there  had  been  no  developmoit 
m  doctrine,  and  all  the  texts  were  the  words  of  the 
Master.  He  is  fond  of  a  story,  and  often  relieves 
the  earnestness  of  his  commentary  with  anecdote, 
parable,  or  legend.  In  this  way,  without  in  the 
least  intending  it,  he  has  preserved  no  little  ma- 
terial for  the  hutory  of  social  customs,  oommercial 
values,  folk-lore,  and  belief  in  supra-normal  powers. 
His  iniBnenoe  on  the  development  of  the  uterary 
faculty  among  Buddhists  uiroughont  th.9  world 
has  been  very  considerable.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  the  metnod  adopted  in  his  oommentaries  fol- 
lows very  closely  the  method  of  those  much  older 
ones  preeerved  in  the  Canon ;  but  the  literary  skill 
with  which  he  uses  it  is  a  great  advance,  more 
especially  in  Inoidity,  over  the  older  documenta. 

I JIMUTOM.  —AWuuOiini,  «d.  K  Uflnw  (PT3, 1807);  SuaiaA- 
aata  Ftidtint,  ed.  Bhn  Dftrlds  uid  Owpentv  (PTS,  1888); 
jroAdmiMa,  ad.  O.  Tomoiir  (Oolombo,  188T):  BiKfiUaoAo*- 
uppatti  («d.  J.  Oiwr,  Loadoo,  1S8S);  DfglM,  «L  Bhn  Davida 
sod  Owpenter  (PTS,  ISW,  IfiOS) ;  B.  Foccbbammer,  ^onliM 
Mu  Smy  (Buffoon,  1886) ;  Mrs.  Rhy*  DaTidi,  'BnddhM 
Pveholo«7^(SliS  im-  T.  W.  BHTB  DaTIDS. 

BUDDHISM.— The  eharaeter  of  Buddhism 
varies  according  to  the  country  in  which  it  pre* 
vaib,  so  that  a  general  sketch  would  be  of  very 
little  value.  The  origin  of  Buddhism  has  been 
given  in  the  article  Buddba  ;  its  early  devdop- 
ments  will  be  desoribed  in  two  articles,  one  on 
titB  HlHArXSA,  m  little  Vehiel&  Vbo  other  on 
the  MahXyXNA,  or  Great  Vehide.  Thai  the 
Buddhism  of  each  country  will  be  separately 
treated  under  the  name  of  the  country.  See 
BhutXn,  Burma,  Cbntral  Asia,  Cktlon, 
China,  India,  Japan,  Jata,  Kobu,  Siak, 
Tibet.  See  also  Skots  (Buddhist). 

BULGARIANS.-SM  BooowLa. 
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BULL  (Semitdo).— The  wild  bull  (Assyr.  rfmu, 
HeK  ri'Sm}  was  found  in  Mesopotamia,  whence  it 
wandered  into  Babylonia  and  the  level  parts  of 
Palestine,  while  the  domesticated  abort-homed  ox 
seems  to  have  been  indigenons  in  Western  Asia 
heforetberiseof  Bab.  civilization.  Fnrther8outii,in 
Arabia  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  the  country  was 
unsuitable  for  cattle,  and  sheep  took  the  place  of 
oxen.  This  fact  is  important  in  view  of  tiie  general 
opinion  of  anthropologists  that  the  original  home 
of  the  Semitic  race  was  Ara1»a. 

In  Bal^lonia,  fignree  of  bulls  guarded  the  ap- 
proach to  a  temple,  house,  or  garden.  They  were 
believed  to  protect  the  bmlding  from  the  entrance 
of  evil  spints,  and  were  often  represented  with 
wings,  to  which,  in  the  Assyrian  period,  a  human 
face  was  added.  Colossal  figures  of  them  in  stone 
or  metal,  called  lameuei  (from  the  Snmerian  lamma), 
were  plaoed  on  either  nde  td  the  wtranoe.  At 


Hindii.--See  Aniuals,  Yedio  Rkuoiov. 
Semitic  (A.  H.  Satck),  p.  887. 
Teutcmic  (C.  J.  Gaskkix),  p.  889. 

times  they  were  represented  on  the  gates  or  walls 
as  goring  the  enemy.  The  Semitic  Bal^tonians 
included  them  among  the  Hdi  (Heb.  shfyitm),  or 
'spirits,*  partly  beneficent,  partly  evil,, with  which 
the  air  was  filled.  Among  the  Sumerisjos,  however, 
they  had  the  n>ecifia  name  of  alad.  Ashnrbanipal, 
in  describing  nis  destruction  of  Susa,  states  uiat 
he  'broke  in  pieces  the  aidi  (written  aleul),  the 
colossal  bulls  {(amam)  which  guarded  the  temple,' 
and  '  removed  the  raging  wild  bulls  tiiat  adorned 
the  gates ' ;  and  in  the  legend  of  Chedorlaomer  (t) 
we  read  that,  when  Bel  determined  to  bring  evil 
upon  his  temple  at  Babylon, '  its  Udu,*  or  guaraian- 
bull,  departed  from  it,  and  so  allowed  the  Elamite 
to  enter  and  destroy  the  sanctuary.  The  guardian- 
bulls  were  also  known  as  kirubi,  and  corresponded 
with  the  cherubim  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
tbo  Garden  of  Eden,  protecting  'tbs  way  of  tha 
tree  of  life' (GBflP*).  In  a  list  of  Bak  daitie^  the 
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names  of  'the  two  divine  Iralla'  of  Eaof  Eridn  are 
given  { WAI  ii.  S6.  S»-60). 

A  bilingnal  hymn  in  SnmerUn  and  Semitic 
iv.  23),  addressed  to  'the  bnll*  who  is  'the  off- 
spring of  Zu,*  the  storm-god,  describes  it  as  *  the 
great  DoU,  the  supreme  bnll  which  treads  the  holy 
pasturage  .  .  .  planting  the  com  and  making  the 
Held  luxuriant.*  'Between  his  ears,'  it  is  added, 
'  is  the  mouth  of  ^e  deep,'  or  *  sea,'  a  great  basin 
of  water  which  stood  in  the  court  of  a  Bab.  temple. 
As  these  is  also  a  reference  in  the  same  hymn  to 
'the  twelve  gods  of  copper,'  we  are  reminded  of 
the 'sea 'of  Solomon's  temple  wliioh  *  stood  upon 
twelve  oxen' (1  K  7»). 

Among  the  Babylonians  the  bull  ^mbolized 
strength,  and  hence  was  a  synonym  for  'hero ' ;  it 
was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  spirit  wluch 

Erotected  the  gate  wm  supposed  to  have  a  bnll- 
ke  form.  For  tiie  same  reason  Jahweh  of  Israel 
was  compared  to  a  wild  bnll  (Nn  23**  24"  etc),  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  eAMr  of  the  OT  should  be 
rendered  'bull'  rather  than  'mighty  one.' 

According  to  the  Epic  of  Gi^vneshi  Ann,  the 
god  of  heaven,  createa  a  bull  to  avenge  the  insults 
offered  by  Gileamesh  to  his  dan^ter  Ishtar,  and 
to  punish  the  nero  by  devastating  his  oonntry  and 
destroying  his  oountrfmen.  The  bull  is  <ttlfed  an 
al-A  (a  word  of  Sumenan  origin),  and  ite  horns  are 
described  as  being  of  lapis  luuli,  and  of  enormous 
size.  The  bull,  however,  was  killed  \^  Gilgamesh 
and  his  companion,  in  cmseonenoe  of  wmch,  it 
would  se«u,  Gilgsmesh  was  afflicted  with  disease, 
while  his  companion  suffered  a  premature  death. 
The  bull  was  really  the  oonstellation  Taurus  or  the 
star  Gnd-ana,  '  the  bull  of  heaven' — a  name  which 
goes  back  to  the  age  when  the  vernal  equinox 
ooindded  with  the  entouioe  of  the  sun  into  Tanms. 
Jenanii  believes  that  it  was  a  storm-god  before 
bdug  thus  transplanted  to  the  sky,  and  that  a 
connexion  was  assumed  between  wi2,  'the  bull' 
andajil(Snmer.  oM),  *  a  storm-demon 'MMyr..6aA. 
Mythm  ufu/  Epm,  1900,  p.  4€2).  The  suggestion 
is  supported  by  the  fact  Uiat  the  bull  is  c^ed  the 
son  of  the  storm-god  (see  above),  and  that  it  was 
a  symbol  of  Hadad-Rimmon,  the  god  of  the  air 
and  the  tiiunderbolt.  Hadad  is  often  depicted 
standing  on  the  back  of  a  bull.  Hadad,  however, 
was  known  in  Babylonia  as  AmwrA,  '  the  Amorite 
god,'  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  his  associa- 
tion with  the  bull  was  derived  from  Northern 
Syria.  A  recollection  of  the  bnll  as  a  miUevolent 
storm-deity  may  survive  in  the  Mithraio  repre- 
sentation of  the  snn-god  slayi^  a  bull. 

In  Northern  S_yria,  where  Hadad,  the  GUloiaa 
<Sbn<{M,  was  specially  worshipped,  the  bull  was  his 
sacred  animal.  When  the  worship  of  the  god 
onda  tiie  name  of  Jumiter  Doliehemu  (' Juppiter 
of  DoUchS ')  was  transplanted  to  Rome,  monuments 
were  erected  to  liim  on  which  he  is  figured  standing 
on  a  bnll,  with  a  double-headed  battle-axe  in  one 
hand  and  a  thunderbolt  in  the  othu.  At  Hiwa* 
polis  {Membij)t  th»  soooessor  of  Csdrohemlsh,  he 
was  tfironed  upon  bulls  as  his  oonsort  was  upon 
lions  (Lncian,  de  Dea  Syria,  31),  and  bulls  were 
among  the  sacred  animats  kept  in  the  court  of  the 
temple.  On  the  stele  of  Esarhaddon  found  at 
Zinjerli  he  also  stands  npon  a  buU,  and  the  same 
is  case  in  the  rock-senlptare  of  Maltniya  (Place, 
P1.4S)totbeN.W.ofM(jinil.  Tbeeariiest  Imotm 
representation  of  the  god  in  a  similar  positum  is 
upon  Babylonian  seu-cylindcars  of  the  age  of 
^ammurabL 

Further  sooth  the  association  of  the  bull  with 
the  supreme  Baal  can  also  be  traced.  Europa  was 
carried  from  Phoeniiaa  by  Zens,  Baal,  under 
the  form  of  a  bnll ;  and  the  Creitan  Minotaur  was 
tamed  '  Asterins/  pinnting  to  a  belief  in  a  oon- 
nexiim  between  the  bull  and  the  Phosnidan 


il«Atore(A.  Bnlls  of  iron  existed  in  tiie  sanctuary 
of  Zeus  Atabyrius  in  Rhodes  which  may  have 
owed  their  origin  to  Phoenician  in&uence ;  and 
SiliuB  Italicus  (Puniea,  iii.  104  ff^}  refers  to  the 
'oomigera  frons'  of  Milichus  or  Melkarth.  The 
name  (Ashtoreth-)  Kamaim  seems  to  imply  tiie 
existence  of  a  cow-headed  Aahtoreth ;  ana  a  oow 
is  found  on  an  early  Bab.  seal-cylinder  as  a  symbol 
of  Ishtar.  A  cow-goddess  naturally  presupposes  a 
bull-god.  On  a  Nabat«an  monnmaat  a  bull  repre- 
sents a  god  whom  Sachan  identifies  with  Kapu  or 
Kasios  (PSBA,  1896,  p.  1056). 

According  to  Ex  a  golden  'calf,'  or  more 
correctly  a  Dull,  was  made  by  Aaron  during  the 
absence  of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Israelites  as  a  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  God  who  had  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt.  At  a  later  date,  Jeroboam  set  up  images 
of  Dnlls  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom, where  they  were  adored  as  likenesses  or 
symbols  of  Jahweh.  This  Israelitish  worship  of 
bnlls  has  been  thought  to  have  been  derived  from 
^87Pl»  Rot  ^unst  this  it  is  urged  that  the 
E^ptians  worsniimed  the  living  animal,  and  imt 
the  miage  of  it.  The  objection,  however,  is  not 
convincing,  rince  votive  imagee  of  the  Egyptian 
bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  are  nnmerons,  and  the 
Semitic  equivalent  of  Egyptian  besst-worship 
would  have  been  image-worsnip.  But  the  bnlf- 
wotship  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  was  unknown 
in  Jooah,  and  it  is  therefore  joobable  tiiat  It 
was  derlvisd  from  Ntnthem  Syria,  Jahweh  being 
identified  with  Hadad. 

The  bull-worship  even  of  the  Semites  in  Northern 
Syria  was  probably  of  foreign  origin.  The  divine 
bulls  of  Babylonia  were  oruinally  Sumerian,  and 
the  names  applied  to  them  oy  tiie  Semitic  Baby- 
lonians were  borrowed  from  th»  Sumerian  lan- 
guage. On  the  other  hand,  Hittite  influence  was 
strong  in  Northern  Syria,  and  'the  bull-god'  was 
one  of  the  chief  Hittite  deiUes  in  whose  hononr 
images  of  bulls  were  dedicated.  At  Eynk,  near 
Boghaz  Keui,  a  bull,  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  is 
represented  as  being  worshipped ;  and  among  the 
Phrygians  the  stealing  of  an  ox  was  punished  with 
death  (Nic.  Damascenus,  148,  ed.  Orelli).  Asia 
Minor,  in  fact,  was  a  land  of  cattle-breeding  and 
agriculture,  where  the  ox  which  drew  Uie  plough 
was  held  in  special  veneration.  When  an  anthropo- 
morphic conception  of  the  deity  was  introduced 
from  Babylonia,  the  human  god  accompanied  by 
the  animsl  took  the  plaoe  of  the  animsl  atone  as 
an  object  of  worship.  TIm  cuneiform  taUets  from 
the  As^To-Babylonian  oohwiea  near  Kainriyeh 
show  that  this  must  be  dated  at  latest  in  the 
]g:ammurabi  age. 

It  would  thus  appear  probable  that  Nortbem 
Syria  was  the  meetmg-plsiceof  a  twofold  Sumerian 
conception  of  the  bull:  as  a  beneficent  guardian  of 
the  homestead,  and  a  malevolent  atonn-denum — 
derived  in  tiie  me  instanee  from  tlie  diaraeter  of 
the  domestioated  animal,  and  in  the  othw  from 
that  of  the  wild  bull — and  the  Hittite  worship  of 
the  bull-god  as  the  protector  of  the  cultivated  land. 
Sumerian  beliefs  in  regard  to  the  bull  were  adopted 
by  the  Semitic  Babylonians,  and  Uie  association  of 
the  bull  with  the  Syrian  Hadad  would  have  been 
the  result  of  fordgn  influences.  Bull-worship,  in 
short,  wonld  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
early  Semites,  as  indeed  must  necessarily  have 
been  the  case  if  their  primitive  home  was  Aral»a. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Heb.  word  for  '  wild  bnll ' 
is  borrowed  from  Babylonian,  and  is  not  found,  at 
all  events  in  that  sense,  in  Arabic  The  custmn  of 
hanging  up  buerania,  or  ox-heads,  above  tiie  doors 
of  m>uses,  moreover,  was  not  S<Bmiti&  It  was 
derived  from  the  belief  in  the  protecting  powers  of 
the  divine  bull,  and,  Bke  tbe  Bab.  lamaad,  ot 
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which  they  were  a  Bmrival,  the  buerania  pre- 
rented  the  entranoe  of  evil  spirits  into  a  house, 
as  a  horse-shoe  is  still  supposed  to  do  io  certain 
parts  of  Englaad.  The  coatom  was  naturally  pre- 
valent throoghoat  Asia  Minor,  and  the  bull's  head 
frequently  makes  its  appearance  on  Cyprian  seal- 
4^1mder8  of  the  early  Copper  Age.  The  custom 
waa  also  known  to  the  Nnbian  settlers  in  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  the  XlXth  and  following  dynasties, 
from  whom  the  usage,  described  by  Horodotns 
(iL  39),  of  making  an  ox-head  a  scapegoat,  may 
have  been  derived  (see  also  Dt  21** In  Arabia 
and  Palestine  the  apotropoio  nw  of  the  bvertrnkm 
was  practically  unlmown. 

Ijmuunisa.— In  tddltioa  to  tba  uiCboritfM  dtsd  aJbon,  see 
Bandiwfai.  StuOUn  mut  jmm.  BtHgioMouolL,  Ldpdg,  1S78,  L : 
S^rc^  AAbirt  Ltemm,  London,  UBl.  pp.  SMMttT^ 

A.  H.  Satck. 

BULL  (Teatonio).— Hntaieh  in  hia  life  of 
Marina  (cap.  23)  itatea  that  the  Cimbri  took  with 
them  on  their  expeditbm  into  Italy  a  brazen  bull, 
on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  swear  solemn 
oaths.  Apart  from  this,  there  is  little  evidence  for 
the  sacred  character  of  cattle  among  the  Teutonic 
xaoee,  beyond  the  £act  that  they  were  used  for 
saciifioe.  A  primitive  cult  of  Uie  cow  would 
appear  to  be  rweoted  in  the  Edda  acconnt  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  where  the  oow  Audhnmbla 
exists  before  either  gods  or  men,  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  their  origin.  There  la,  more- 
over, in  the  saga  of  Olaf  Trygvason,  a  curious 
legend,  which  relates  that  a  certain  Ogwald  wor- 
shipped a  oow*  which  he  took  everywhere  with 
Um,  and  which  at  hi*  deatii  was  buried  beside 
him  in  a  second  cairn.  The  only  addition  to  these 
vague  indications  is  the  statement  of  Tacitus 
{Gertnania,  40),  that  the  sacred  oar  of  the  goddess 
Hertbus  was  drawn  hy^  yoked  cows ;  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  oxen  dnw  the 
chariofcB  of  the  Merovingian  Idngs. 

C  J.  Gaskbll. 

BULL-ROAREIL— '  Bnll-xoaxer '  isthe  English 
name  (Germ.  jScAioirrftols)  of  a  common  toy  in  the 
country  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  toe  Con- 
tinent. It  is  merely  a  thin  slat  of  wood,  with  a 
hole  for  the  insertion  of  a  string,  and  is  usually 
either  oval  or  oblong  in  shape  and  pointed  at  the 
eztremitiee ;  eometfinea  the  edges  are  serrated. 
Tied  to  a  string,  and  the  atring  firmly  held,  the 
bull-roarer  is  swung  round,  and  produces  a  kind  of 
mufBed  roar.  The  niystio  or  magical  connexions 
of  the  bull-roarer  in  Europe  will  be  noticed  later ; 
we  must  first  consider  its  very  important  part  in 
the  rdigion  of  the  moat  backward  races.  It  has 
been  most  carefully  studied  among  the  aborirines 
of  Australia,  and  ite  usee  are  analyzed  by  P^re 
P.  W.  Schmidt  in  his  paper  '  Die  Stellung  der 
Aranda*  (Amnta),  in  ZE,  1906,  Heft  6. 

Beginning  with  the  Arunta,  in  the  exact  centre 
of  Australia,  we  find  a  people  who,  in  one  r^on  de- 
scribed hv  Spencer  and  Gulen,  have  no  conception 
of  a  sl^-awelling  superior  being,  or  '  All- Father ' ; 
while  m  the  area  studied  W  Strehlow  the  sky  is 
nnderstood  to  be  tenanted  oy  a  mafpiified  man, 
Altjira,  ealled  mora  ('good*),  bnt  as  indifferent  to 
mankind  aa  they  are  to  him.  In  this  tribe,  as  in 
most  others  where  initiations  of  the  boys  exist,  the 
hull-roarer  is  swnng  the  men  at  the  secret 
ceremonies;  the  noise  warns  tiie  women  to  keep 
at  a  distance,  and  they  are  told  that  the  roar  is  the 
Toioe  of  a  bdng  named  Twanyirika.  The  long 
afaaenee  of  the  boya  while  theii  wounds  are  healing 
is  exjtlained  by  the  circumstance  that  Twanyirika 
*  enters  the  body  of  the  boy  after  the  operation  and 
takes  him  away  into  the  bush  until  he  is  better.'  * 
The  operation  over,  the  boy  is  shown  the  bull- 
Toazers  (always  oaioully  concealed  ttom  wwuen), 
*  e^ne^OIlteaS  >«•  nota  1. 


and  hia  elder  brother  oomes  to  him  with  a  bundle 
of  Churinga,  saying,  *  Here  is  Twanyirika,  of  whom 
you  have  beard  so  much,  they  are  Churinga 
[Bacred  things]  and  will  help  to  heal  you  quickly.' 
The  boy  LB  told  that  women  of  his  tnbal  kin  wiU 
be  shun  if  he  lets  them  see  the  bnll-roaren.* 

So  far,  Twanyirika  seems  to  he  a  mere  bc^le,  in 
whom  the  initiated  do  not  bdieve.  Among  the 
tribe  next  to  the  north  of  the  Arunta,  the  Unmat- 
jera,  the  boy  is  told,  before  being  circumcised,  that 
Twanyirika  will  carry  Mm  away  if  he  reveals  any 
of  the  secrets  of  initiation.t  After  the  process  of 
Bub-indsion  h«  is  told  to  awing  the  bnll-roarer, 
while  in  the  bnah,  or  else  another  arakurta  (youth 
circumcised,  but  not  yet  sub-incieed), '  toho  lives  up 
in  the  sky,  will  oome  down  and  carry  him  away. 
If  this  arakurta  hears  the  luringa — that  is,  the 
noise  of  the  bull-roarer— he  says,  "That  is  all 
right,"  and  will  not  harm  him.*t 

This  idea  of  a  sky-dwelling  being,  ooncemed 
with  the  initiationa,  is  not  found  among  Spencer's 
branch  of  the  Amnta ;  the  being  of  tiie  Unmatjera 
is  not  an  All-Father;  nor  are  the  Unmatjera  known 
to  have  any  belief  in  an  All-Father.  TMs  notion 
of  a  sW-dweller,  however,  forms  a  link  with  the 
belief  ox  the  Loritja  or  Luritoha  tribe,  whoee  lands 
march  with  those  of  the  Amnta  on  the  east.  They 
believe  in  a  celestial  and  powerful  being,  Tukora, 
who  has  no  concern  with  ethics  or  any  Interest  in 
men,  bat  does  perform  ceremonies  like  thoeaof  the 
tribe,  involving  the  use  of  the  bnll-roarer,  and  the 
initiation  of  celestial  young  men.  Tuknra  is  known 
to  the  women,  aa  is  Altjira,  the  sky-dweller  of 
Strehlow's  Arunta,  or  Araoda ;  but  Altjira  does 
nothing  but  hunt,  eat,  and  amuse  himself.  Among 
tiie  Loritja,  beings  nuned  Maiutu  play  the  part  of 
Twanyirika ;  one  eats  off  the  heads  of  the  boya, 
sticks  them  on  again,  and  ia  slain ;  another  receives 
food  from  the  boys.  He  has  a  sharp-pointed  1^- 
bone,  like  Daramulnn  among  the  Wirwiiuri  of  the 
Bouth-eaat,  and  Daiamulun  is,  with  tbem,  the  being 
of  the  bidl-roarer,  but  sabordinate  to  the  sky- 
dveller,  or  All-Father,  the  ethical  Baiame.1 

North  of  the  Amnta  an  the  Kait^  tribe,  who 
are  but  half-converts  to  Amnta  ideas.  They  be- 
lieve in  an  All-Father,  Atnatu,  who  'arose  up  in  the 
aky  in  the  very  far  back  pas^  .  .  .  made  himself, 
and  gave  himself  hia  name.'  Before  the  Alcheringa 
{q.v.)h9  drove B(mie  disobedient  sons  out  of  heaven 
to  earth,  whmioe  he  dropped  down  '  everything 
which  the  Uack*f<dIow  has/  indnding  bull-roarers. 
These  aona  are  the  ancestors  of  half  the  tribe. 
Two  ekuringa  (bull-roarera),  dropped  by  Atnatu, 
became  men,  who,  making  wooden  bull-roarera, 
imitated  the  aound  of  Atnatu's  bull-roarer  in  the 
heavens,  that  is,  obviously,  thunder.  They  were 
named  Tnmana  ;  they  died  an  ill  death ;  bnt  now 
the  women  (who  know  not  Atnatn)  believe  that 
Tumana  plays  the  part  of  Twanyirilca  unong  the 
Amnta.  Atoatu  himself  is  an  All-Father,  insist- 
ing on  ceremonies  and  bull-roarers,  but  unconnected 
with  morals.  II 

The  Warramunga  have  no  Atiiatu,  aa  far  as  is 
known ;  their  bull-roaring  being  ia  Murto.  Murtu, 
like  the  Tumana,  was  kified  by  a  dog,  which  could 
not  desboy  the  bull-roarer,  murtu-murtu.  The 
spirit  of  mmrtu-nuiriu  inatantiy  sprang  up  in  certain 
trees,  of  whose  wood  bull-roarera  are  made.  IT 

The  N.  by  E.  Binlnnga  and  Anula  have,  or  teach 
to  the  women,  nmilar  beliefa ;  the  bull-roarer  is 
vxiiamura  or  mura-mura;  the  beings  connected 
with  it  are  Katajalina  and  Gnabaia.  The  women 
are  told  that  these  bdngs  swallow  the  Ix^  and 
diagorge  them,  re-bom,  as  initiated  men.  This 

*SpaKMt^OlllMl^W.  iJb.SK.  lift.  ML 
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foim  of  the  exoteii«  mjih  i»  Tery  ommnon, 
oooarring  em  amnig  the  tribes  ox  the  eoath- 
east.* 

The  S.E.  tribes  had  not  the  spiritnal  philoeophy 
of  the  oentral  and  northern  commanitiee.  In  that 
philosophy  primal  souls  are  perpetually  re-incar- 
nated, or  in  some  ref^ons  spirits,  ratapa,  emanating 
from  the  primal  totemio  beings,  are  ineamated, 
and,  after  one  earthly  life,  retire  to  the  isle  of  the 
dead,  and  are  finally  annihilated.t  There  is  thus 
no  place  of  rewards  and  punishments  for  seals, 
while  the  erolationary  theory  (see  AlXHKBlHQA) 
makes  a  oreative  beug  snperflnooa,  thoogh,  as 
Atnato,  he  snrvives  among  the  Kaitish. 

The  S.E.  tribes  in  parts  of  Queensland,  uid  in 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  had  not  the  spiritual 
and  evolutionary  philosophy  of  the  northern  tribes, 
or  among  them  it  was  not  dominant,  and  they  be- 
lieved in  a  great  sky-dwelling  anthropomorphio 
bdng,  Um  maker  of  most  things,  ethical,  ancTthe 
souroe  of  enstomarr  laws,  who  gives  his  suietion  to 
morals,  and  is  invoked  at  the  initiatory  rites,  where 
a  temporary  image  of  him  is  made.  Like  Atnata, 
he  is  unknown  to  the  women  and  children.  The 
thunder  is  his  voice,  and  the  boll-roarer,  imitating 
the  thunder,  is  sacred.  Like  the  oentral  and 
northern  tribes,  those  of  the  Bonth<east  inonleate 
the  belief  in  a  being  closely  connected  with  the 
boll-roarer,  but  this  being  is  taken  more  seriously 
than  in  the  north  and  centre.  Be  ia  the  son,  or 
'  boy,'praotically  the  deputy,  of  the  rapenor  being, 
the  All-Fatlier.  Among  the  Eomai  he  is  Tundun 
(which  is  also  the  name  of  the  bull-roarer) ;  among 
the  Euahlayi  and  Kamilaroi  he  is  GayantU,  undsh 
Baiame ;  among  the  Wiradjori  he  is  Daramulon, 
under  Baiame ;  but  among  the  Ynin,  Daramolon 
is  himself  the  All-Father. 

The  functions  of  the  boll-roarer  being,  with  the 
exoteric  myth  tliat  he  swallows  the  boys  and  dis- 
solves them,  are  practically  identical  with  the 
runotions  of  Twanyirika  and  Tumana  and  the  rest 
in  the  centre  and  north.  The  Wiradjuri  Dars- 
mnlun,  like  the  Blainta  the  X<oritja,  has  a  leg 
which  ends  in  a  sharp  bone.t  Among  seven  <n 
these  tribes  a  larger  (male)  and  a  smaller  (female) 
bull -roarer  are  osed  :  among  the  Kumai  the  laiver 
represents  Tundun,  father  of  the  raoe,  the  smaUer 
represents  his  wife ;  but  the  distinction  of  sex  is 
not  said  to  exist  among  the  Chepara  and  Turbal ;  § 
witii  the  ClMpara  tho  small  MU-roarers  given  to 
the  initiates  are  only  tokens  of  initiation.  Mr. 
HmriU,  thinks,  *  but  could  not  be  sure,'  that  the 
female  bull -roarer  among  the  Kumai  indicates 
ceremonies  in  which  the  women  take  a  oertain 
part ;  II  the  Pamkalla  also  use  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
bull-roarer ;  nothing  is  said  of  their  sex.T  Among 
the  Wiradjori  the  boll-roarer  {nute^iganff  or  do6w) 
does  not,  as  among  the  Kumai,  bear  the  name  of 
the  boll-roarer  being,  Daramulun.  '  There  is  an 
absence  in  the  western  tribes  of  a  belief  in  an 
anthropomorphio  Being  by  whom  the  oeremoniee 
were  first  institoted.'  **  These  western  tribes  con- 
form to  the  ideas  of  the  Dieri,  who  hare  no  known 
All-Father,  but  believe  in  a  multitude  of  Mura- 
mura — fabulous  primal  beings  like  thoee  of  the 
Amnta  Alcheringa.  Among  tJiem  only  boll- 
roarers  marked  with  notches  indicating  their  use 
at  ceremooieB  are  sacred  ;  others  are  nude  a  joke 
of.  tt  Practically  they  have  not  been  consecrated. 
'Changes  in  custom,*^  aooording  to  Howitt  and 
Spencer-Gillen,  '  have  been  slowly  passing  down 
from  north  to  south,'  from  the  Arunta  and  Dieri  to 
the  sea  at  Port  Lincoln,  among  the  westmi  tribes. 
The  ideas  of  Alcfaeringa  and  evolntitm  appear  to 

■  BpvtiNrOaiwli,  fiOL 
1  BpoBiNr-OiUn,  aiid8tnldew,(rtnvra. 
t  Howitt,  585. 
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be  northern  and  western ;  the  All-Father  belief  is 
southern  and  eastern. 

P^e  Schmidt,  who  finds  the  bull-roarers  of  sex 
In  the  reports  of  R.  H.  Matthews'  among  the 
Wiradjnn  and  other  tribes  (where  Howitt  loond 
nothing  about  wax),  uid  of  Strehlow,  in  eonnexioa 
with  the  maternal  totem,  has  a  theory  that  the  la^ 
bull-roarer  represents  Twanyirika,  Maiutu,  etc, 
as  fathers  of  the  race,  the  small  their  wives  as 
the  mothen  of  the  raoe,t  and  connects  this  with 
the  sun  and  moon  myths,  and  a  period  of  so-called 
'  matriarchate '  among  tribes  BOW  reckoning  dement 
in  the  male  lin^  also  with  the  *  sex  totems"  (animal 
friends  of  either  sex)  of  tits  Kumai  and  many 
other  Australian  tribes.  There  is  also  a  theory  <Mf 
Papuan  invasions,  but  the  whole  hypothesis  eaaaot 
here  be  criticized.^ 

The  boll-roarer  is  in  general  ose,  am  one  the 
eenbral  tribes,  for  m^cal  purpoees.  aoa  tiie 
spiritual  element  of  their  philosophy,  as  xegaids 
eoneeption,  is  involved,  especially  m  connexion 
with  the  stone  ehuringa  nanja  of  the  Arunta 
nation,  which  are  often,  but  not  always,  diaped 
like  bull-roarers.  Elsewhve  these  st<nie  ehmrmga, 
with  totemic  maridngs,  are  not  fonnd  in  vm  among 
the  Aostralians. 

Marett  has  advanced  Vb»  opiidon  that  *the 
prototype '  of  the  All-Fatbers  *  is  nothing  more  cr 
less  than  *  the  bull-roarer.  '  Its  thnnderous  borai- 
ing  must  have  been  eminently  awe-inspiring  to  the 
firat  inventors,  or  rather  discoverers,  of  the  instiru- 
ment,  and  would  not  unnatorally  provoke  the 
"  animatistio  "  attribution  of  life  and  power  to  it 
...  a  genuine  Religion  .  .  .  has  sprung  up  out 
of  the  Awe  inspired  by  the  bull-roarer.*  g 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are,  even  in  Australia, 
plenty  of  boll-roarers  where  there  is  no  All-Father. 
Among  the  Amnta,  Altjira  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bnll-Toarer,  nor  has  Ulthaana,  another  sky- 
dwelling  being  of  the  Arunta.  Q  It  is  usually  not 
the  All  Father,  but  his  *boy,'  as  Tundun,  who 
manages  the  buU-roarer.  Moreover,  it  is  tiiunder, 
not  the  ImU-roarer,  which  venr  naturally  inspires 
awe;  it  is  the  vcdce  of  the  All^Father;  the  boU- 
roarer  only  represents  that  rtaoe.  F&ially,  the 
All-Father  is  fonnd  all  over  the  world,  in  jMaeai 
where  the  bull-roarer  is  unknown. 

The  bull-roarer  is  of  more  importanoe  in  Aus* 
tralian  religion,  myth,  and  ritnaf  than  elsewhersb 
Its  use  at  the  Greek  mystmes  of  IMonysas  waa 
explained  by  the  story  that  it  was  a  toy  oi  the 
chud-god.ir  Two  or  three  bone  boll-roarers  of 
paleoUthic  times  have  been  discovered  and  pub- 
liahed.  Like  those  of  the  north  and  oentral 
Anst2«lian  tribes,  they  are  decorated  with  incised 
oonoMitrie  circles  or  half -oirdes.  Thus  paUeoIithio 
man  mi^  have  had  »  religion  akin  to  that  <d  the 
Australiana. 

Bull-roarers  in  connexion  with  religion  or  masie 
are  found  in  South  and  West  Africa ;  among  Uie 
Apache  and  Navafao  Indians  of  North  America, 
and  the  Kosldmo  of  British  Columbia,**  where  the 
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t  Schmidt,  cp.  eit,,  pp.  SOS,  001. 

t  Schmidt,  ■I'Origtiirdemto  ds  Msa,'  la  AnOtrcfm,  IMS, 
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I  TkrMMdf^BtUgioK,  UNW,  pp.  17-19. 

I  8tr«hk>w,  i.  1 L :  ODlen,  Horn  SsiptdWtm,  Ir.  1S8. 

Y  Lob«ck,  AffUui*am*a.  i.  700. 

To  tbfse>lbas  n»  b«  addad  Om  Bddmo,  KmUnll, 
AiMwho,  Dts,  Omtnl  OtUtoraiM^  PnsUo,  and  tha  uMtet 
dUMwallan.  "IbeHopi,  who  regard  Um  ball-roarer  M»pcv«r- 
•tiak  of  tba  thunder,  utd  Ita  whining  doIm  m  reprnennnc  the 
wind  tint  aoaonpsiw  thnndantoniM,  Bisk*  tb*  taUrt  portkn 
from  a  plscs  of  lMitiiIiic*riTsa  wood.  .  .  .  Hm  Nanbo  maks 
th«  boU-roaiw  of  tos  nma  nstsriaL  bat  ragaid  it  aa  npnsHit- 
Ing  the  voloe  of  th*  thnndar-bbn,  whoaa  flrart  Uxgr  often 
pdnt  upon  Ik  .  .  .  Apaohs,  Hopl,  sad  &ifli  fioll-faam  baar 
Usbtnioc  ■rmbola;  and  wnile  fai  the  mid-arid  iiclon  tts 
iimdcDiaat  b  Daed  to  famto  oloiidi,  t^fatninc,  sad  isfi^ 
warn  the  hiWatsd  flat  ittwsrsbrtngpsrtacmad.  In  ttsbamM 
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bull-roarer  being,  aa  in  AnstraUa,  is  said  to  cany 
away  the  young  initiate.  This  fable  is,  of  course, 
intended  merely  for  the  women  and  children ;  the 
boys,  when  initiated,  discorer  the  absurdity  of  the 
figment.  Central  Brazil,  New  Guinea,  the  Torres 
luands,  Florida  in  the  Melauesian  group,  the 
North*  West  Solomon  lalanda,  and  Sumatnt  are 
all  familiar  with  the  bull -roarer.*  For  modem 
Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  lower  culture,  see  A.  C. 
Haddon,  TU  Study  of  Man,  pp.  277-327,  and  GB^ 
iii.  424.  In  Abodeenahiie  uie  cow-herd  boys 
used  to  swing  t^e  boll-roarer  as  a  charm  against 
thunder. 

The  most  astomshing  parallel  to  the  Kritaah 
■tory  of  a  bull-roarer  dropped  from  heaven  to  earth 
Atnatu  ooeurs  in  the  following  note  of  the 
preeent  writer,  whioh,  fortunately,  is  dated :  '  Bull- 
zoarer  in  Can  tyre '  (Aj^U)  "  Srannan,  pronounced 
StranthoPh  tne  first  in  this  qoarter  fell  fmn 
Jnppiter."  MaMOister,  Ootober  90,  1886.'  Mr. 
IfaMlister  was  a  Ga«Iie-speakiDgMUiooliiuat«r  at 
St.  Mary's  Loeh,  in  the  pwiah  of  Yarrow,  Selldrk- 
abire,  and  was  an  aged  man  in  1885,  full  of  vigour 
and  inteUigenee.  The  parallel  myth  of  the  Kaitish 
was  not  published  till  1904.  For  a  drawing  of  a 
MtMTi  bnu-roarerf  in  the  Christy  Museum,  and  for 
an  early  stnc^  of  the  sabjeet,  see  'The  Bnll- 
Boarer'^in  Lui^s  Otutom  ami  Myth,  pp.  29-44 
(1884  and  later  editions).  For  the  use  of  juropori 
pipes  in  Brarili  to  scare  ai^y  the  women  from  the 
rites  of  the  men,  see  A.  R.  Wallaoe,  Travela  on  the 
Amattm,  1853,  p.  349. 

lASunu— Iba  Utanton  has  baaa  glnn  thraoAoat  the 

BULLS  AND  BRIEPS.~Under  this  heading 
may  be  conveniently  considered  not  only  those 
documents  of  the  Papal  chancery  which  are  techni- 
cally so  designated,  bat  also  the  raaloas  other 
claaeea  of  'apostolie  letters'  which  in  compara- 
tively modem  times  have  been  increasingly  em- 
plc^ed  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  in  their  most 
important  utteruoea.  For  this  wider  inteipret&- 
tum  of  the  name  'bolls'  there  is  excellent  author- 
ity.  Both  bulls  and  briefs  are  in  their  essence 
Filial  letters,  and  the  ^uan-offidal  collection 
knonrn  as  the  Bnllttrium  Romanwn  includes 
Ki^oUoala,  Motu  Proprios,  and  other  similar 
eonnitations  which  possess  jnat  the  same  force, 
as  souToes  of  the  Canon  Law,  as  the  bulls,  briefs, 
and  decretals  whioh  we  should  primarily  expect  to 
find  there  ^ee  the  prefatory  letter  prefixed  to  voL 
i.  of  the  BvOarium  of  Benedict  xiv.).  For  the 
same  reason  any  calendar  of  Pa^  Urkunden,  snoh 
as  Uw  important  Begetta  Ponttjieum  Bomanomm 
(from  the  beginning  to  1198)  of  Jaffe-Ltfwenfeld 
(oontjnoed  to  13M  dj  Pottbast),  misht  be  oor- 
zeetly  described  as  an  abstract  of  the  letter-books 
of  the  Holy  See ;  and  in  point  of  fact  the  first 
authentic  doeoment  whioh  Jaffe  has  sommarised, 
or  in  other  words  the  first  Papal  boll,  in  the  wider 
sens^  of  whieh  the  text  is  [oeserred  to  us,  is 
the  famous  letter  addressed  Pope  Clement  i. 
(Clemens  Roman  as)  to  the  Gnurch  of  Corinth. 
This,  and  two  other  letters  of  the  time  of  Pope 
Cornelius,  form  the  only  complete  specimens  we 
possess  of  the  official  oorrespondenee  of  the  Popes 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  4ih  oentniy. 

I.  Eni^  letters.— Beginning,  however, 
vith  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  l  (837-31»).  a  moch 

analtliandtolD«lDnttMiriodtobrli«ldr«MU)er.  Hw 
boll'rorw  b  a  wmnA  Implwmiirt,  iMoriswd  with  nin,  wind, 
|,  sad  •moof  tba  KWakbitl,  seoonliiy  :  to  Bou, 


witti  JbosU^  (HM«fa  In  SesttM*  tf  Amur.  litdUuu,  L 
r-MMteff  BjQ  ITOt,  wbw*  ftirtlHr  lltmMara  ii  fiT«n). 
Itasi  ttwss  AmrfoH  nnrnlm  H  wpwn  tlist  tbt  bull-rosrar 
Is  isttwr  a  sM^fcsl  hutnimiiiit  Um  a  tMng  Mwototod  wHli  Vat 
nHflaM  Msa  «C  a  IiOtdeCIbnDdMr,  M  MDODfavtsln  Aiutnltoa 
kfbas.  _ 
•nssi^ejailLUt.  HotoloMtalMslMaCstittwriUM. 


larger  collection  of  documents  becomes  available. 
This  fact  alone  lends  a  certain  probaUli^  to 
the  ooniectore  based  opon  tiie  language  (U  the 
Liber  Pontifiealit  (L  206,  ed.  Duchesne),  that  a  re- 
organization of  the  Papal  archives  took  plaoe 
under  this  pontificate.  We  hear  of  a  body  of 
officials  (sehola  notariorum)  and  of  a  responsible 
director  [primieeriut),  while  only  a  few  years  later 
an  inscription  of  Pope  Damasos  seems  to  speak  of 
the  oonstmotion  of  a  special  archivium,  later  called 
the  tcrinwm  (see  de  Boesi,  *La  Bibliothecadella 
Sede  ApOBtoIiea,'  in  Studi  di  Storia  e  Diritto,  v. 
340). 

The  natural  result  of  the  <Adal  registratton  of 
documents  which  all  this  o^anization  seems  to 
imply  must  have  been  to  create  by  degrees  a 
recognized  Pontifical  chancery,  and  to  establish 
the  use  of  traditional  forms  and  customs  with 
regard  to  the  drafting,  datine,  and  expediting  of 
Papal  letters,  which  we  find  rally  developed  at  a 
later  period.  Down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  L 
(772-7m)  our  knowledge  of  these  forms  is  some- 
what vagne,  and  in  no  case  founded  npon  tiie 
original  doooments  themselves.  For  the  most  part 
the  texts  of  which  we  have  copies  are  of  an  epistol- 
aiy  or  hortatory  character,  often  mere  extracts,  in 
which  addresses,  salutations,  and  subscriptions  are 
naturally  little  r^arded.  The  earliest  I^apaI 
writings  known  to  us  whieh  have  any  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  legal  instruments  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  cent,  and  were  addressed 
by  Pope  Zosimos  to  the  Bishops  of  Aries  (see 
BuuiB,  Coneilia,  iv.  369 ;  and  H.  J.  Schmitz  in 
ffittor.  Jarhh.  xiL  [1891]  ItL;  bat  of.  Noetix- 
Rieneck,  ZKT  xxi.  [1897]  80.).  StiU,  the  nomber 
of  Papal  letters  of  earliei-  date  than  the  year  772, 
preaerved  to  ns  in  whole  or  in  part,  amounts  in 
round  numbers  to  neariy  2400,  and  in  some  eases, 
notablv  in  that  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  we  can 
argue  Lack  to  the  arrangement  of  these  letters  in 
the  Beguta,  or  letter-books,  from  which  they  have 
ultimately  been  copied.  Even  from  an  early  period 
it  seems  that  the  Papal  chancery  was  carefully 
organized*  for  already  in  the  time  of  (xelasins  I. 
(49'i-496)  we  find  traoes  of  the  numbering  of  the 
letters  in  the  B^ttta,  and  we  know  that  the 
primiceriiu  notanorum,  or  head  of  the  chanoenr, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  officials  in  the 
Roman  Church.  He  was  the  Pope's  oonnsellor 
{consiiiariuM),  by  whioh  name  he  is  sometimes 
designated,  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See  he 
exercised  for  the  time  being  a  supreme  authority 
in  otmjunction  with  the  aichpriest  and  the  arch- 
deaoon.  We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Mcwtdiegrim,  or  second  in  command,  was  leffuded 
as  holding  an  important  post  of  tnatf. 

As  r^ifuds  the  drafting  of  the  doooments  of  this 
early  period,  it  seems  elear  that  they  were  all 
modelled  on  the  type  of  an  ordinary  Roman  letter, 
like  a  Roman  Irtter,  the  missive  is  preceded  by 
an  intUvlatiOf  or  formal  »t»mitiff  of  the  writer,  a^ 
an  inttxriptio,  or  naming  of  uie  addressee,  this 
last  being  often  eonpled  with  a  form  of  sahita- 
tkm.  Thus :  '  Leo  S^scnms,  Fftsl^teTis  tUb 
oonibas  Eccleriae  Alexandrinae^  dilectissimis  filiis, 
in  Domino  Salatem.'  In  many  cases,  however,  tiie 
iiucn^tio  precedes  the  itUitvloHo,  as,  for  example, 
'  GlonosisBimo  et  clementiasimo  Filio  Justiniano 
Augusto,  Vigilius  Episcopns.*  Gregory  the  Great 
seems  to  have  been  the  nrst  to  ranploy  hatntually 
tiie  ftmnule  'servos  servonun  D^'  in  the  HUite- 
UUio  of  his  letters,  bat  this  style  was  not  at  once 
adopted  by  his  socceasors.  It  seemsi  however,  to 
have  gradually  won  its  way  back  into  £avoor,  and 
in  the  P&pel  letters  of  the  8th  cent,  it  is  rarely 
omitted.  The  salotatioo,  whieh  was  by  no  means 
alw^  appended  to  the  wser^ptio,  takes  different 
fonns.   In  tiw  eailier  Irtteca  ««  find  sim^y 
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'Balatem';  under  Julius  L  (3S7-362).  'in  Domino 
Balutem/  and,  later  on,  other  amplificationfl.  Pope 
AdeodatuB  (672-676)  adopted  the  form  '  salutem  a 
Deo  et  benedictionem  nostram,'  and  this  perhape 
paved  the  way  for  the  existing  naage  *  salutem  et 
aoottolicaia  benedictionem.'  At  the  dom  of  the 
Rqial  letter  was  appended,  first,  the  tubscriptio 
paptu,  and,  secondly,  the  date.  The  »ul»cr%ptio 
papae  did  not  take  the  form  of  what  we  ehoald 
now  call  a  Bisnatare,  i.e.  the  writing  of  the  Pope's 
own  name,  Dut  consiated  simply  of  a  word  of 
blessing  and  farewell.  For  example,  'Dens  te 
inoolnmem  cofltodiat,  frater  oarissune/  or,  more 
commonly,  'Bene  vale,  frater  carianme';  bat 
from  the  7th  cent,  onwards  the  Papal  missives 
of  a  more  formal  and  leeal  character  rarely  had 
anv  other  subecription  than  the  simple  'Bene 
vale,'  or  'Bene  valete.'  As  for  the  date,  which 
comes  last  of  all,  it  was  probably  never  omitted  in 
the  originally  thonsh  it  u  bo  often  lacking  in  the 
oofnea  which  have  been  preewed  to  tuk  DowB  to 
the  end  of  the  5tb  oent.  we  nenally  find  only  the 
day  of  the  month  and  the  names  of  the  consuls, 
e.g.  'Data  tertio  idus  Febmarias,  Aroadio  et 
Baatone  consnlibua  * ;  but  from  about  490  onwards 
the  year  of  the  indicUon  im,  at  first  sometimes,  and 
later  on  invariably,  added.  With  regard  to  the 
body  of  the  doenment,  it  it  easy,  esjiecially  with 
tiie  aid  of  the  nnmennu  extant  letters  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  to  reoogniie  Uie  gradual  intro- 
duction of  certain  traditaonal  forms  and  pfaraees. 
The  occurrence  in  our  copies  of  such  abbreviations 
as  'secundum  nunem,*  or  *  de  more  soUto,*  implies 
the  same,  and  in  the  ao-called  lAber  Diumut  a 
ooUeetion  of  Pwal  fonnularies  is  preserved  to  us, 
the  earliest  porUon  of  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  compiled  shortly  after  St.  Gr^iory's  time. 
We  meet  also  in  these  early  letters,  particularly 
from  the  time  of  Leo  I.  (440-461),  a  certain  rhyth- 
mical  cadence  known  as  the  ewr«uf,  which,  after 
falling  into  abeyance  for  a  long  period,  re-appears 
at  the  end  of  the  11th  oent.  (see  Duchesne,  'Note 
BUT  rOrifpne  du  Curtui,'  in  the  Bib.  de  V Scale  de» 
Chartet,  y<A.  L  p.  162),  and  was  then  maintained 
until  near  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Finally, 
the  document  was  probably  written  on  papyiua, 
and  had  attached  to  it  a  cord,  with  a  leaden  seal, 
the  buUa.  As  already  stated,  no  original  deeds  of 
this  period  remain  to  ns,  but  we  have  the  leaden 
seals  which  mast  once  have  been  attached  to  letters 
of  Pope  John  m.  (fi60-«73),  of  Densdedit  (61&-618), 
and  others.  These  bullae  are  about  an  inch  u 
diameter,  and  bear  on  one  side  the  Pope's  name  in 
the  genitive,  and  on  the  other  the  word  PAPAE. 
It  is,  of  course,  from  this  feature  that  the  Papal 
letters  themselves  have  come  to  be  called  '  balls' ; 
but  this  designatimi  is  not  used  offiinally  in  any 
early  doenment.  The  Popes  speak  of  tndr  own 
Ivwnf  or  of  those  of  ^eir  predecessors,  aa  litterae, 
tpitMOt  paffina,  aeriptum,  or,  less  generally,  as 
privUegium,  prtueeptum,  or  aiutoriteu. 

3.  From  T^ra  to  XO48.— With  the  accession  of 
Hadrian  i.  it  is  convenient  to  begin  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Pftpal  ohimoery,  and  this 
for  two  reasons :  first,  beranae  the  earliest  sped- 
men  of  an  original  boll — even  then  a  mere  frag- 
ment, seemingly  of  a  letter  on  papyrus  addressed 
to  Charlemagne  —  belongs  to  this  ponti  dcate  ; 
secondly,  because  some  re-organixation  of  the 
chancery  must  have  occurred  at  this  time,  the 
result  probably  of  the  improved  political  status 
of  the  Holy  See,  now  strong  in  the  support  of 
Pepin  and  his  son.  Already  we  may  begin  to 
trace  that  broad  division  of  Papal  documents  into 
two  categories  (see  Schmitz-Kallenberg,  'Papst- 
nrknnden,*  in  Meister's  Grmidrits,  L  198),  whicu  is 
nraetically  perpetuated  in  the  popular  locution  of 
'bolls  and  briefs,'  thong^  perhaps,  for  these 


earlier  periods  it  is  better  to  retain  the  termin- 
ology of  Breaalan,  Diekamp,  and  Ltopold  Delisle, 
and  to  speak  of  <  privil^es '  and  '  letters.'  The 
latter  class  were,  as  the  name  imports,  simi^y 
letters.  They  were  written  on  sheets  of  papyrus 
of  smaller  size,  and  elaborate  formulas  of  dating 
were  dispensed  with.  Their  pnrpose  was  ephem- 
eral, and  as  a  result  the  originals  have  almost 
completely  disappeared,  only  one  entire  specimen 
(of  the  time  of  Clement  n.  [1046-1047])  bemg  pre- 
served to  OS.  Of  'privileges,'  however,  though 
these  must  have  been  far  more  rarely  issued,  a 
eompuatively  large  number  of  originals  remain, 
their  preservation  being  the  natural  result  of  the 
fact  that  they  common^  conferred  or  confirmed  a 
title  in  mattes  either  of  property  or  of  jurisdiction. 
A  catalogue  of  these  early  Papal  documents  on 
papyrus,  twenty-three  in  number,  has  been  given 
by  a.  Omont  m  the  Bib.  de  P£eote  det  Chartet, 
1904  [tS,  also  Melampo  in  JTifBeUofMa  di  Storia 
e  OuUmra  Eedetituheti,  190&-1907).  Gonosmiiu 
these  more  formal '  privileges,'  therefore,  to  whim 
it  is  nsnal  to  nve  the  names  of  bolls,  we  are  folly 
informed,  ana  their  peculiaritiw  have  often  hem 
described.  They  are  made  of  broad  stxipe  of 
papyrus,  and  tiie  whtde  document  is  smnetimes 
aa  mneh  a«  10  ft.  Umg  and  from  18  to  24  in.  braad. 
A  wide  margin  is  left  at  the  top ;  then  foUows  in 
large  writii^  the  itttUuloHo  and  iiucnptioy  with 
the  formula  'in  perpetonm.*  The  body  of  the 
doenment  comes  next  in  a  amaller  hand,  and 
beneath  it  the  so-called  '  doable  date.'  This  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  entries,  of  which  the  one 
aeemin^y  has  reference  to  the  engnming  of  the 
instnunent,  for  it  bf^^ns  with  the  words  *  ecriptnm 
per  manus  N.N.,'  with  the  day  of  the  month  and 
the  indiotion,  the  other  concerned  with  its  final 
expedition  or  delivery,  and  expressed  in  the  words 
'  Data '  or  <  Datum,'  with  montn  and  day  and  fuller 
details  of  the  year,  '  per  manum  N.N.'  Between 
these  comes  the  rubscrwtio  papae,  which  takes  the 
form  of  the  words  tBKNE 

VALETE  j- 

generally  written  in  two  lines  in  andal  letters  with 
a  cross  preceding  and  another  cross  or  SS 
tcripti)  following.  That  this  was  at  first  written 
by  the  Pope's  own  hand  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact,  first,  that  the  hand  of  the  BENE  VALETE 
always  differs  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  doeu- 
'  ment  and  of  the  dates ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the 
oasee  in  which  we  possess  more  than  one  original 
bull  of  the  same  Pontiff,  the  identity  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  BENE  VALETE  seems  weU  esUb- 
lished.  Further,  in  certain  'privilege*  of  Pope 
Silvester  Q.  (999-1003)  we  find  invariably  added 
to  the  BENE  VALETE  a  few  words  in  the  bo- 
oalled  *  Tinmian  notes '  or  short-hand,  for  examine, 
'  Silvester  Gnbertos  Bomanns  episoopus  subecripsi,' 
or  'GerbertuB  qni  et  Silveeter  episcopus'  (see 
Ewald  in  Neuea  Archiv,  ix.  321 S. ).  Still  it  would 
seem  that  already  in  the  time  of  Clement  II. 
(1046-1047)  the  practice  was  being  given  up,  and 
that  the  Pope  henceforth  was  nsouly  oontent  with 
marking  a  cross  or  other  private  signs  beside  the 
BENEVALETE  already  written  there  bv  the 
engrosser.  Finally,  the  bulla,  or  leaden  seal,  was 
attached  to  the  document,  strings  of  hemp  or  silk 
being  passed  through  the  lower  margin  of  the  pi^^- 
rus,  which  was  folded  once  or  twice  to  give  greater 
strength,  while  the  seal  was  impreesed  upon  these 
strings.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  lltii  cent,  the 
bvUae  bore  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the 
Pope  on  one  nde  and  the  word '  papae '  on  Uie  other 
though  the  arrangement  of  the  letters,  eomplieated 
with  certain  crosses  and  dots,  varied  considerably. 
At  this  period  also,  as  we  may  often  learn  from 
the  details  eiven  in  the  second  (or  '  delivery ')  date 
of  die  '  privu^es '  just  described,  the  ddfif  position 
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in  the  Papal  ohanoeiy  was  taken  by  an  offidal 
known  as  the  InblU^Mearim  tanctae  apostoliau 
aedit,  who  no  doubt  was  originally  no  more  than 
the  eoBtodian  of  the  archives.  By  decrees,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  taken  over  the  innctionB  of 
the  primieeriua  notariontm.  He  was  generally  a 
bishop,  and  soon  we  find  him  commonly  invested 
with  the  Utle  eancellaritu.  As  an  illastrataon  of 
Uie  kind  of  details  given  in  the  eeoond  dating 
eianae,  tha  following  speoimeii  taken  from  a  bnfl 
of  Silveeter  n.  of  the  year  9W  may  be  w<nth 
quoting : 

'  DkU  vnn  EL  deoemK  per  nuHuun  JoluiuilB,  «iriacoirf  SKDOte 
AlbuMttii  «odede  «t  bHiUoUwcarlt  mdoU  apoatollcs  Mdia, 
koDO  potitiflaLtaa  domlnl  noBtri  SUveatri  Mouodl  pAM  primo. 
Impenuite  di»aliio  doMto  tertio  Ottraw,  •  Deo  oorouto,  magno 
el  padOoo  iupmbw*,  simo  qouto^  In  menn  at  IndioUuM 
SDpnsorlptia' 

Althon^  the  year  of  the  Incaniaticm  is  not  here 
mentioned,  it  is  to  be  met  with  occaaonally  in 
Papal  dooumenta  somewhat  earlier  than  this.  De- 
tails of  this  kind,  which  are  often  of  great  critical 
iiDDortanoe,  will  be  fonnd  noted  at  the  head  of 
eadi  pontificate  in  Jafie-Lttwmfeld's  Beauta  and 
in  Mas  latna'B  TtUar  C^ronotogie,  1881^  ppw 
103S-1148. 

3.  From  1048  to  Z198.— After  the  acoeseion  of 
Leo  IX.  in  1048,  the  more  stable  traditions  of  the 
Papal  chancery  seem  to  have  given  place  to  a 
period  of  very  rapid  development.  There  was  at 
first  a  good  deal  of  chopping  and  changing  in  the 
forms  observed,  but  alter  Uie  Ivm  of  abont  a 
centnry  we  Bna  a  pretty  generaT  nnifonnity  of 
usage  in  documents  of  the  same  nature.  In  any 
case  the  broad  distinction  between  'piivilegea' 
and  *  letters '  still  held  good,  though  uiese  great 
groups  tbemselres  have  now  to  be  divided  into 
classes,  each  with  characteristics  of  its  own.  To 
b^n  with  the  more  formal  and  elaborate  docu- 
ments (the  '  i^vileges '),  the  era  of  Leo  DL  seems 
to  have  intrMuced  the  general  use  of  parchment 
in  place  of  papyrus,  and  possibly  aa  a  consequence 
of  this,  the  employment  of  minuscule  instead  of 
'  Lomlmrdic '  writing ;  bat  there  -were  also  other 
cbsjiges  which  may  be  said  to  have  transformed 
the  external  features  of  the  great  bulls  and  to 
have  lasted  down  to  the  present  day.  The  $ub- 
toriptio  paaae  eeasM  to  consist  in  the  writing  of 
the  WOTds  BENE  VALETE,  this  being  now  repre- 
sented by  a  monogram  followed  by  three  dots  and 
a  huge  comma  (see,  upon  this,  Pflugk>Harttung 
mMUth6il.Intt.Oat.GeKh.y.[\9»i\4MfL).  The 
comma  and  dots,  which  appear  but  for  a  short 
period,  probably  stood  for  '  sabscripei.'  In  plaoe 
of  the  BENE  VALETE,  the  Pope's  sign  manual 
now  took  the  form  of  a  *  rota '  diawo  in  the  Uank 
spaoe  below  the  centre  of  the  doonment.  but  a 
Ifttle  to  the  left.  The  '  rota,'  or  wheel,  derives 
its  name  from  the  two  concentric  circles,  from  2 
to  6  in.  in  diameter,  inside  which  a  cross  was 
drawDf  with  the  words  *  scs  petrus  bos  paulns '  and 
^  Pope's  name  arranged  thus : 

SCS    I  gC5 
PETRVS I  PAVLV8 
PASCHAILlS 


PP 


U 


Between  the  concentric  circlee  was  written  the 
Pope's  motto — nsoally  a  brief  text  from  the  Psalms. 
That  of  Paschal  n.,  for  example,  was  '  Verbo 
Domini  ooeli  firmati  sunt.'  Before  the  first  word 
a  rude  cross  is  marked,  and  this  at  least  is  believed 
to  have  been  done  by  the  Pope's  own  band.  Be- 
tween the  '  rota '  thus  drawn  to  the  left  and  the 
BENE  VALETE  monogram  standing  parallel  to 
it  a  little  to  the  right,  the  Pope's  name  was  en- 
grossed in  the  following  or  some  nmilar  form : 
*  Ego  Paschalis  Cathohcae  Reeleidae  Episcopus 
•nbeoripsL*  At  a  stnuewhat  latn  time  the  attesta- 


tions of  a  certain  number  of  Caidinals  woeent 
were  also  written  below  t^e  name  of  the  Pope  in 
three  columns,  consisting  respectively  of  Carainal 
Bishops,  Cardinal  Priests,  and  Cardinal  Deaoous. 
We  may  say  that  the  '  rota  *  and  B.  V.  monognun, 
which  appear  first  in  the  time  of  Leo  DC  and 
wtiich  witn  slight  variations  have  lasted  down  to 
tiie  present  day,  still  constitute  the  most  striking 
external  feature  of  the  most  solemn  kinds  <A  bolls. 
Of  the  other  changes  connected  with  this  period  it 
is  only  needful  to  notice  that  the  Scrij^tum  clause, 
i.e.  the  date  of  the  engrossing,  disappears  from  all 
Papal  documents,  and  that  the  leaden  bulla,  which 
was,  as  a  rule,  appended  alike  to  'privileges* 
and  '  tetters,'  assumed  under  Pope  Paschal  n. 
(1099-1107)  Uie  type  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since ;  that  is  to  sav,  the  obverse  of  the  seal  shows 
the  busts  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  facing  each 
other— St.  Peter  to  the  spectator's  right,  S£  Paul 
to  the  left,  with  a  rude  oroes  between  them,  wliile 
above  their  heads  appear  the  letters  S.  PA.  and 
S.  PE.  On  the  reverse  we  find  the  name  of  the 
iwgning  Pope  in  the  nominative,  e.g.  '  Urbanvs 
FP,  uC  On  both  sides  of  the  Mia  ace  eiretes 
of  dote,  and  then  is  smne  reason  to  believe  that 
the  exact  number  of  these  dots  for  any  given 
pontificate  was  a  point  carefully  attended  to,  and 
was  meant  to  be  used  as  a  test  of  anthent^ty. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  the  documento 
themselves,  the  leaden  bullae  appended  to  them 
were  freely  fabricated  at  a  Uiber  date.  Em  in 
the  British  Hueeum  CkUaloffue  0/ Seals  a  number 
of  these  early  bullae  are  entered  (vol.  tL,  Nob. 
21681-21698),  without  any  indication  of  the  fact 
that  the  examples  so  deecribed  are  forgeries. 

The  tendency  to  reserve  the  more  elaborate 
forms  of  authentication  with  'rota,'  monogram, 
and  signatures,  as  above  explained,  for  eotun 
very  s<uemn  '  privileges  *  became  accentuated  even 
during  this  early  period ;  and  Scbmitz-Eallenberg 
already  distin^uisbes  from  them  a  class  of  *  simple 
privileges,'  which,  while  of  subetantially  the  same 
nature  as  regards  their  inscription  and  contents, 
lack  these  and  some  other  formalities.  In  the 
case  of  Uie  '  letters '  also,  we  may  note  two  kinds, 
viz.  the  littereu  cum  JUo  eerieo  (t.«.  in  which  the 
bulla  luugs  by  ulken  cords)  and  titterae  cum 
filo  eanapu  (in  which  hemp  was  emfdoyed).  The 
authority  just  named  also  attributes  to  this  period 
the  first  appearance  of  litterae  elauaae.  This  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  ordinary  Papal  *  privileges ' 
and  *  letters  *  were  sent  to  the  recipient  open,  so 
that  all  men  could  read  them,  but  only  that  their 
fasteningi  whioh  seems  to  have  been  effected  by 
the  strings  to  whioh  the  bulla  was  attached,  could 
be  undone  without  mutilating  the  document.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  the  lUterae  elaut<u  the  paroh- 
ment  was  so  folded  and  the  bulla  so  attached  that 
nothing  of  the  eontents  could  be  read  without 
destroying  the  bulla  as  an  authenticatitm  (see 
Diekamp  in  MUtheU.  Intt.  <k»t.  Omh.  iiL  [1882] 
866  ff.).  It  is  posaible  that  the  use  <rf  waxen  seals 
with  the  *  Fisnerman's  ring*  m^also  date  from 
this  time  (cf.  Jaffb,  Begeeta,  Nob.  tsas&  and  62ffi), 
but  no  specimen  is  now  in  existence. 

d.  From  1198  to  modem  times. — The  pontificate 
of  Innocent  m.  (1198-1216)  marks  an  epoch  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  F&psl 
chancery.  From  this  time  fcn^rard  not  only  do  the 
original  documents  exist  in  abnndanoe,  out  the 
official  Begext<i,  or  letter-books,  of  which  mly  a 
few  fragments  are  known  before  this  date,  are  pre^ 
served  to  us  in  an  almost  nnintermpted  series^ 
FnrUiermore,  Innocent  UI.,  like  the  great  organ- 
izer that  he  was,  devoted  special  attention  to  this 
most  important  matter  {Nouveau  TraiU  de  Diplo- 
moHmu,  n.  168  ff.).  He  built  new  premises  for 
the  eoaiicery,  and  it  was  no  doubt  doe  to  his  pn* 
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sonal  inflaence  that  a  striat  nnifomu^  and  aa 
adhereBoe  to  certain  reot^ised  nles  are  henceforth 
observable  in  all  its  uiBtnunenta.  With  the  greatly 
extended  authority  of  the  Holy  See  and  its  more 
frequent  intervention  in  matters  other  than  purely 
religions,  tha  scope  of  the  many  F^pai  prononnoe- 
meuts  seems  to  be  widened.  The  dUtinenished 
canonist  Alexander  nL  (11S9-1181)  by  hisltf/erM 
deeretales  (letters  centring  decisions  of  pomts  of 
law  submitted  to  him}  had  already  built  up  a  vast 
edifice  of  Case  Law,  which  was  soon  to  be  published 
to  the  world  by  Pope  Gr^ory  ix.  in  the  Book  of 
the  Decretals  oomp  Oed  under  Pontifical  direction 
by  St.  Raymond  de  Pennaforte  (1234).  The  great 
mass  of  this  material  was  f  nmished  by  the  replies 
(rf  Alexukder  ni.,  laaooent  in.,  and  nis  two  snc> 
oessors,  Honorius  in.  and  Gregory  IX.  himself ; 
and  the  tone  of  the  law-giver  seems  insensibly  to 
become  emphasized  in  all  subsequent  Papal  utter- 
ances. Moreover,  we  now  touch  upon  a  period 
when  such  documents  oftm  seem  to  he  addressed 
to  all  Christendom,  and  no  longer  consistently  ob- 
MTve  the  form  of  letters  directed  to  an  individual 
or  group  of  individuals.  From  this  date  the  '  great 
privileges'  withthrar  'rota*  andB.V.  monogram 
and  their  elaborate  attestations  of  Cardinals  be- 
come less  numerous;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  a  few  years  later,  under  Innocent  iv.,  we  are 
for  tiie  first  time  ooi^Tonted  with  that  form  of 
Papal  document,  technically  and  strictly  known 
as  a  *  bull,'  which  is  sometning  intermediate  be- 
tween the  formal  'privilege"  and  the  simple 
I  letter.'  In  this,  as  in  a  '  privil^e,'  the  first  Ime 
is  written  in  tall  letters,  but  it  en<^  not  with  the 
abbreviation  IK  PP.  {in  perpetuum),  but  with  the 
phrase  '  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,'  or  aorae- 
thing  efniTalen^  *ad  certitudinem  perpetuam 
•t  memoriam  fntnromm.*  Than  is  often  no  men- 
tion of  the  person  addressed  t  bvt  the  doeoment 
condudeB  with  oerU^  minatory  clauses,  '  Nulli 
eKO,'  etc,  and  '  Si  quis,'  eto.,  directed  against  all 
who  may  contravene  what  is  therein  laid  down, 
ending,  without  any  other  suheoription,  in  a 
simple  date  mentioning  the  place,  the  year  of  the 
Incarnation  (but  tiiis  was  a  later  adoititMi),  and 
the  year  of  the  pontificate.  To  this  document 
the  ordinary  leaden  bulla  was  attached  by  silken 
oords.  It  was  in  this  form  Uiat  many  important 
pronouncements  were  ^ven  to  the  world  during 
the  18th  and  14th  cents.,  more  [nrticularly  the 
manifestos  of  Boniface  vnL,  6.g.  the  AuMutta  Jilt 
Mid  the  Unam  aanctam  which  provoked  so  much 
resistance  from  their  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
'  the  two  swords '  and  the  consequent  oledim  to  far- 
reaching  authority  in  temporal  matters.  As  the 
initial  words  themselves  of  the  bull  Atuculta  JUi, 
directed  to  Philip  iv.  of  France,  would  suffice  to 
show,  many  of  these  utterances  were  still  letters 
in  form  and  addressed  to  individuals,  but  in  their 
scope  they  appealed  to  Christendom  at  large. 

In  Innocent  iiL's  days  some  of  these  guasi- 
political  dooumentfl  took  the  form  of  '  privileges.* 
This  was  the  case  with  the  bnll  in  whion  Innocent 
accepted  and  ratified  the  surrender  by  which  king 
John  made  England  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  But 
after  the  14th  cent,  this  more  elaborate  form  of 
instrument — '  oonaistorial  bolls,'  as  they  were 
called,  from  the  foot  that  tiie  attestatimis  of  the 
Cardinal  Bishops,  Cardinal  Priests,  and  Cwrdina! 
Deacons  were  given  in  (me  of  those  assemblies 
of  Cardinals  in  council  with  the  Pope,  known 
as  '  Consistories ' — became  very  unusual.  It  was 
confined,  in  fact,  to  concessions  which  called  for 
special  solemnity,  to  bulls  of  canonization,  and 
to  a  few  important  constitutions  such  as  the  bull 
of  Jtditu  n.  (18th  July  1611),  convoking  the  Fifth 
Lateran  Council,  or  the  confirmation  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  Ity  Pins  ir.  (26th  Jan.  1064)    By  «xoep. 


timtluholl  oonferrins  onHenzyTni.  tiwtitlsof 
'Defendor  of  the  Faith'  was  made  out  In  oon- 
nstorial  form  and  sealed  with  a  golden  bulla ;  but 
even  such  a  documoit  as  the  oondemnation  of  the 
Pra^atic  Sanction  on  19tfa  Dec  1S16,  though 
deemed  upon  in  the  Lateran  Council  itself,  was 
executed  m  an  ordinary  bull ;  and  it  may  in 
general  be  assumed  that  from  the  14th  cent, 
onwards,  whw  Uie  term  *buU'  is  used  (as,  for 
example,  the  '  bull  of  doitarcation  of  Alexuider 
vh'  determining  the  respective  limits  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  poaeesnms  in  the  Indies ;  the 
'  dispensation  bull  *  tor  the  marriage  of  Henry  vni. 
with  hu  brother's  widow ;  or  the  bull  of  rins  T. 
deposing  Quoeu  Elizabeth,  the  instnmunt 

so  designated  otawvod  the  following  forma  whidi 
for  oleamesi^  sake  it  will  be  well  to  recapitolate : 

(1)  TIm  docomcBt  iMfiBB  wttb  tb*  Pops^  BSBS  snd  *ssfTa 
MiToniiB  M*  foUonw  br  a  papstalv  dans*  or,  l«i  oo» 
moolr  tn  tiM  osw  a(  •  Ml  sdtenad  to  u  iiMUTMoil,  br  as 
iiMWOtttwiadieissi  MadMlirtrttnp.  Thus  In  the  teriaar  aiss 
w#  lisv0 :  '  If0O  nilwoyf,  sums  SBjnromn  Dsl*  sd  potpstssss 
ni  nMmoriMB':  or,  m  tbs  IMar:  *Lso  splsoopoi^  shtsb 
Mrvoroin  Dot.  alsoto  flUo  soo  N.  sstatam  st  apoatoUokm  bwa- 
<Uctloii«m.'— <^  TlM  daOiif  okoM,  wfaloh  oomM  mt  the  «nil  at 
the  whol^ Uk«  tha ftdlomiv loim sad oidsr :  'IMiusKonse 
ftpud  S.  Patmm  for  ebewhera)  sum  InoMBSltails  Dnmlntos 
MDcrx,  potato  Km.  Mmli,  poatiMKtat  miM  mum  qidnto.*— O) 
To  thb  WH  msndtd.  ur  strinn  <rf  silk  or  bap,  Uw  Ms 
bMrtaw  tbft  bwSt  of  Stf,  Atsr  utd  pud,  aad  on  tbo  otturrids 
Um  num  <rf  tho  nSgtdag  Pops.— (^  At  Jootnasnt  wm  «b- 
IppBSiia  apoa  thlok  psmtamant,  la  sa  sitfislo  bsad,  wbkh,  *Itv 
UM  rnodm  BoouB  s^lt  of  writlBr  osme  iato 


VSR  MtUtoU  and  mmMllil,  aairma  knowa  as  trttlmm 
baUaUcm.  Doriiv  thaiTth  osat  tUs  writtna  sad  tts  oontne> 
UoM  bMSnu  so  iiii*m»niM-  mat  It  was  enwomiy  to  tam  a 
tranmuMftum,  or  vmr  Is  ordlnmry  bMtdwritiiw,  aleiif  with  tha 
oHMal  4ooimieDt.— <B)  Attar  the  >abatu>oe  «  tha  bnlt,  sad 
befora  tba  datiof  claua^  wa  oooBDonlj  flad  fBsuted  ovtria 
tnipreoatoiT  oImimo:  *NdU1  nsi>,'  ate.,  sad  'S  quia  antaa, 
clo-.tbongn  this  nila  was  not  invaiiabla.  Itmorba  wdltoaat 
down  tba  prociaa  lonn  which  thcoa  olaasei  ordinarilj  taka; 
•  Noiu  erfo  omniao  homlnnm  Ucaat  haoo  pagtnaiti  noanaa  ooa- 
oantoala  InMngere  vol  ai  ansa  ttUMiario  oontFaiie.  qnls 
antem  boe  attrmpUra  praaonpatrlt,  IndlgiiattoiMai  oma^o- 
tmitl*  Dal  at  b«aconim  P«trl  at  AmU,  Mnatotonua  «|us,  aa 
BOTsrit  tBoununim.'  SomeUmM  th«a  Impraoator;  riaam 
•m  tarthar  foUowad  by  dlraotioiii  as  to  the  execution  and  pob- 
licatlon  of  the  bull,  or  again  by  olatuM  of  dmg«tloB,bMFbi- 
jAag:  'NoQ  obataotflnu  oonatitatloidbaa  at  ordtaaaouMS 
apoatoUda,  pririleKlls  qnoque  et  induMB,'  ato. 

Some  of  the  distinctions  here  indicated,  notably 
the  preeence  or  omission  of  the  imjaeoatwr  olaoses, 
oorreapond  with  a  distinction  in  the  bulls  them- 
selves, which  in  the  13th  and  snheequent  centuries 
are  commonly  classified  as  either  tUttli  or  mamtUh 
msnta.  The  tituti  were  for  the  moot  part  acts  of 
grace  iittdulgentia«),  oonoessionB  of  privtl^fes,  eon< 
irmations,  decisions  of  points  of  doctrine  or  law, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mandamenta  repre- 
sented the  ordinary  correspondence  of  the  Holy 
See.  They  were  oraers  of  the  Pope,  oommiBsions 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  or  to  reform  abuses,  letters 
written  to  oommnnicate  some  important  intelli- 
genoe,  or  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  temporal 
sovereigns,  or  to  prescribe  a  line  of  conduct  for 
clergy  or  laity.  Their  tenor  nearly  always  includes 
the  formula  'per  apoetolica  script*  mandamus,'  or 
'preoipiendo  mandamus'— a  phrase  for  which  tha 
words  'rogamus,'  *  exhortamur,'  'monemus'  are 
sometimes  substituted.  Of  these  two  classes  tiie 
titulit  though  of  lees  interest  to  the  student  of 
history,  were  the  more  solemn  in  form,  the  impre- 
catory  clauses  being  rarely  omitted.  The  writing 
was  el^iant,  and  carefully  executed  aooordins  to 
certain  strict  rules,  while  the  bulla  was  attached 
with  cords  of  red  and  yellow  silk.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mandamenta  showed  both  in  snbetaDce 
and  form  that  they  were  intended  to  serve  a  mora 
temporary  purpose.  The  writing  was  in  a  mors 
flowing  hand,  less  wnate  and  less  carefully  exe> 
euted,  the  imprecatory  danses  wm  genenllr 
omitted,  and  the  buUa  was  attached  with  oords  a 
hemp.  Throughout  wo  reeogniae  the  toiden^  to 
simimfy  and  to  make  tiie  issue  of  hollsi  eipeciaDy 
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thoM  ot  an  administntire  natan,  mom  expedi* 
tMHU.  Bat  thoofih  tbe  fonnalitiee  obserred  in 
the  preparation  of  a  mandamentum  of  the  14th 
cent,  fell  fax  short  of  what  was  needed  for  a 
eonsiBtoTial  ball,  still  even  in  the  former  the  en- 
dorsements of  the  varioiu  officiala  of  the  chanoeiy, 
mostly  entered  apon  the  plieOf  or  fold  of  the 
parehment,  abow  toat  it  must  have  passed  throng 
a  large  nomber  of  different  hands— oMrmoforu, 
aeriptom,  regittnUoru,  and  finally  the  department 
of  the  MfotorM,  who  affixed  the  seat  (see  Boam- 
sartoi,  Aua  KansUiimd Kammer,  Freibnre,  1907). 
No  wonder  we  find  that  noder  the  pontificate  of 
Eogenins  iv.  (1431)  a  new  form  of  Papal  tetter  of 
a  more  snmmary  kind  was  institnted  oy  the  Holy 
See,  and  that  henceforth  this  was  commonly  em- 
ployed in  all  matteiB  requiring  deepateh. 

This  was  known  as  a  *brieC  and  it  sotm  almoat 
entirely  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  mandammtvm. 
A  brief  was  a  docnroent  written  upon  fine  Tellom, 
and  sealed,  not  with  a  leaden  hnUa,  bat  with  a 
wax  seal  bearing  the  imprint  of  tbe  '  Fishermui's 
ring.'  It  was  written  m  a  fine  eorsiTe  Koman 
hand,  and  at  the  head  ooenis  ■in^Iy  the  Pcqp^s 
name  standing  hv  itedf  thna : 

£UaKNI08  PP.  ml. 
Immediately  below  this,  tiie  Pope  greet*  the 
addressee  in  the  vocative,  according  to  his  rank 
and  condition,  *  Dilecte  fili,'  or '  Carisnme  in 
Christo  fili,'  or  '  Venerabilis  pater  in  Domino,'  eto., 
with  the  salntation  '  aahitem  M  i^aatiUicam  bem- 
dicticmem.*  In  eonstitations  of  a  more  scdemn  aiut 
permanent  character  we  often  find,  instead  of  this 
greeting,  the  formula,  also  already  long  familiar 
m  bolls,  '  ad  perpetaam  rei  memonam.'  Anotber 
distinctive  feature  of  briefs  ia  the  final  clause 
expressing  the  date.  It  almost  invariably  takee 
thisform  :  '  Datom  Somae  i^nd  Sanctum  Petoum, 
sub  annulo  Piscatoris,  die  IX  Novembiis  MDXcn 
ptmt,  nri.  anno  prime.*  In  contradistinotion  to 
the  dating  of  balls,  which  generaUv,  though  not 
invariably,  at  anjr  rate  down  to  toe  pontificate 
of  Innocent  xn.,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  yean  of 
the  Incarnation,  b^inning  26tb  March,  the  years 
are  here  to  be  understood  as  those  of  tbe  Nativity. 
Beneath  the  date  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  Secreta^ 
of  Bnefs  is  usually  writtoi  as  an  attestation  of 
aathraitieity. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  instntment  choeen, 
let  ns  note  that  this  has  little  to  do  with  the 
importance  or  binding  force  of  any  Papal  pro- 
nouncement. The  decretals,  upon  which  tbe 
ftilnio  of  Canon  Law  was  largely  nnilt  up,  almost 
Invariably  took  the  form  of  leaser  bnlhi,  <.«.  simple 
letters  or  tnandamtiUa.  The  first  known  BiMa 
m  Coena  Domini,  containing  the  *  Reserved  Cases  * 
of  tbe  Holy  See,  issued  by  Urban  T.  in  1364,  was 
a  mandamenium.  No  doubt  there  was  at  times 
a  very  natural  wish  to  impart  some  extraneous 
solemnity  to  doeunents  of  dogmatic  importance. 
For  example,  the  oonstitutiui  ai  Beneaiet  xn., 
beipnning  'BenediotiiB  Dew*  (20th  Jan.  1836)— 
which  decides  a  eontroversy  le^^ding  the  Beatific 
Tisioii,  and  contains  the  notable  formula, '  Hac  in 
perpetnum  valitura  oonstitntione  anctoritete  apos- 
loUca  deSnimns*- was  issued  as  a  titulut  with 
imprecatory  clauses.  Tbe  dispensaticMi  for  the 
marriage  of  Henzy  tul  with  his  brothei'a  widow 
was  dnwn  up  ftnt  in  great  liaste,  and  secretly 
transmitted  to  Spain  as  a  brief,  while  it  was  after- 
wards more  pubuclj  expedited  as  a  bull ;  but  the 
brief,  ite  authenticity  once  admitted,  was  of  just 
the  same  force  as  the  bull.  So  agun,  Benedict  xir., 
when  compiling  the  first  volume  of  his  own  ponti- 
fical acts,  and  sending  it  officially  to  the  University 
of  Bol^^  as  a  eoUectimt  of  authoritative  rnlings 
in  tiie  Canon  Law,  declares  that  it  contains  *  nostras 
CoBstitntinue,  videlioet  BnllM»  et  Breviat 


litteraa  £iumlieaB  «t  alia  hninsmodi,'  making  no 
distinction  Mtwem  the  authority  attaching  to 
these  diflbrent  instruments.  So,  in  more  modem 
times,  the  Society  of  Jeeus,  suppressed  Clnnent 
XlT.  with  a  brifu,  waa  reetorea  by  Pius  vn.  in  a 
bull ;  while  Leo  xm.  used  a  bull  to  re.establi>^ 
the  Catholic  liierarcby  in  Scotland,  though  Pius  ix. , 
twenty-^gfat  years  b^ore.  had  issued  onlya  brief 
to  effect  the  same  purpose  in  England.  The  seal 
with  the '  Fisherman's  ring,'  which  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  tlie  brief,  was  formerly  always  impreoood 
upon  ted  wax  within  a  loop  formed  ity  a  twisted 
strip  of  parchment,  and  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  the  seal  served  at  the  same  time  to  close  and 
secure  the  folded  sheet  of  vellum  to  which  it  was 
affixed.  The  'Fisherman's  ring'  is  mentdoned  in 
1265  as  used  by  the  Pope  to  authenticate  his 
private  eorreepondenee,  and  is  probaUy  much 
older.  The  earliest  existing  impression  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  treasury  of  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum  at  the  Lateran.  It  belongs  to  tbe  time  of 
Nicholas  m.  (1277-1280),  and  represraits  St.  Peter 
fishing  with  a  rod  and  line;  but  the  identificatitn 
seems  somewhat  doubtful.  In  the  later  examples 
St.  Fister  is  repreeonted  in  a  boat  drawing  in  the 
net. 

In  quite  modem  times  some  notable  modifications 
have  taken  place  in  the  rules  of  the  P^tal  chancery 
regajding  the  issue  of  bulls  and  briefa.  Since  1842 
the  impresrion  of  the  'Fisherman's  ring'  upon  red 
wax  aUaehed  to  briefs  lias  giv«i  way  to  a  stamp 
in  red  ink  bearing  the  samedevioe.  In  the  ease  <n 
bolls,  the  terittura  botlatiea  engroeeed  upim  great 
sheeto  of  parchment  has  for  ordinary  porpoees  oeen 
discarded — this  took  plaoe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pontifioate  of  Leo  xm.  in  1878 — and  the  document 
is  now  written  in  (he  same  legible  Kom&Q  hand 
whieh  is  used  for  brieb»  while  the  leaden  buUa  has 
givot  way  in  most  cases  to  a  stamp  in  red  ink  that 
can  more  oonvenientl;jr  be  sent  by  poet  It  is  likely 
also  that  the  complicated  formalities,  which  till 
qnite  lately  attenaed  the  ordinary  expedition  of 
bulls  by  uie  via  di  eaneelUria,  will  be  madi 
simplified  in  oonaeqneDce  of  the  recent  re-organiza> 
tion  of  the  Soman  Curia. 

Other  Apottolic  Letten. — As  a  further  conse- 
quence of  uie  delays  and  complieations  attending 
the  issue  of  bulls,  another  new  kind  of  instnunent 
came  into  use  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  under 
Innocent  vm.  It  was  a  species  of  brief  known  aa 
a  motu  propria,  and  it  was  without  any  authenti- 
catang  seaL  As  its  name  imports,  it  proferaed  to 
be  a  document  issued  the  Pontiff^  of  bis  own 
initiative,  without  any  beong  made  to 

him  1^  interested  parties.  The  doouments  ^  this 
class,  which  continued  to  be  very  common  during 
tbe  16th  cent.,  doeely  resembled  briefs  in  their 
general  features,  but  there  are  differences  in  the 
manner  of  dating,  and,  of  course,  tiiere  is  no 
mention  of  the  '  risliemian's  ring.'  On  the  othttr 
luuid,  the  wrads  'rnota  {woiurio'  an  always  intro- 
duced, and  oeenr  not  nncommmly  as  the  initial 
words  of  the  document.  For  the  most  part  theHO 
motMprmrio9  were  oonoemed  with  the  aoministra- 
tion,  ecdenastioal  or  oivil,  of  the  city  of  Rome  and 
the  sDvemment  of  the  Pa|wl  States,  and,  in  contrast 
to  the  more  formal  bolls  and  briefs,  were  frcqnentlv 
couched  in  Italian.  From  the  inaistenoe  wltiiut 
their  form  seoned  to  lay  ujhmi  the  Pi^al  initiative 
they  were  resided  by  foreign  governments,  notably 
by  that  of  France,  with  disfavour,  and  treated  as 
an  encroachment  upon  tbe  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church. 

In  more  modem  times,  the  Roman  Ponti£b,  when 
wisliing  to  impart  instanction  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Church  over  which  they  rule,  espedally 
in  matters  wliiohxe4aii«aomewhato1^>«rate  treac- 
meat,  have  most  oomuKmly  had  xeooniaa  to  an 
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*  encydicil.'  As  the  tenn  imports,  this  U  in  form 
a  oironlar  letter  inteoded  to  be  passed  on  from  one 
to  another  of  a  groap  of  persons,  bat  in  practice  it 
is  aletter  addre^ed  to  all  the  bishops  in  commtmion 
with  the  Hol^  See,  or  at  least  to  ail  the  bishops  of 
a  single  distnot  or  province.  The  term  '  ou^clieal 
letter*  has  been  in  use  from  an  early  date>  but  it 
was  not  oomnumly  adopted  for  Papal  docnments 
before  the  18th  century.  Since  then  it  has  come 
increasingly  into  favonr,  and  Pius  ix.,  Leo  xni., 
and  Has  X.  have  issaed  nomerons  and  very  lengthy 
encyclicals,  dealing  not  only  with  dogmatic  ques- 
tions, but  also  with  problems  timt  are  primarily 
Boeiat  and  ethical  in  their  scope.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  cnCT'dicals  was  that  of  Pius  DC., 
Quanta  cura  (8th  I>9C  1804),  of  which  the  main 
purport  was  to  condemn  the  jtrinciples  of  Natoral- 
ism  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  the  gorem> 
meni  of  human  society),  to  denounce  Socialism 
and  Communism,  and  to  vindicate  the  sacred 
xighta  of  fomily  life ;  but  it  is  perhaps  principally 
remembered  on  account  of  the  '  Syllabus  *  of  con- 
demned errors  which  was  publiBhed  along  with  it. 
Leo  xm.,  again,  published  a  long  and  very  remark- 
aUe  series  of  enoydioals.  dealing  with  a  number  of 
modem  questions,  e.ff.  tne  encyclical  iTntntttabilit 
(2lBt  Apr.  1878),  on  the  evils  of  tne  times ;  ./I  rcanum 
dhmae  m^ietUiae  (10th  Feb.  18S0),  on  Christian 
marxiage  and  family  life ;  Diuiumum  illttd  (29th 
June  1881),  on  the  ori^n  of  civil  authority ; 
ImmortaU  Dei  (Ist  Nov.  1885),  on  the  Chrbtian 
oouBtitution  of  States ;  Lihertaa  praestantisnmum 
(20th  June  1881),  on  true  liberty ;  Rerum  novarvm 
(16th  May  1891),  on  the  Labour  question ;  and 
Satia  amtitum  (2eth  June  1896),  on  religious  unity. 
Most  of  these  utterancee  have  been  collected  and 
translated,  «.ff.  by  J.  Wynne  in  T/i«  Great  Bncy- 
elical  Letters  of  Leo  XIII.  (New  York,  1903),  and  by 
W.  Eyre,  The  Pope  and  the  People  (London,  1897). 

The  present  Pope,  Pius  X. ,  has  also  shown  special 
favonr  for  this  form  of  manifesto,  and  many  of  his 
instructions  have  taken  this  shape :  e.g.  his  first 
lettw  to  the  elero'  and  faithful  of  Franee, 
VehetMHter  not  (lltti  Feb.  1906) ;  and  the  con- 
demnation of  Modernism,  Paecendi  dominiei  gregia 
(8th  B«pt.  1907),  with  veiy  many  others.  In  form 
an  encyclical  is  simply  a  letter,  which  in  its 
in»(T%ptio  mentions  the  'Patriarchs,  Primates, 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  other  local  Ordinaries,' 
and  etmolndes  with  the  Apostolic  blessing  and  a 
simple  date  including  the  year  of  the  pontificate. 
The  Pope's  name  *  Pius  PP.  x.' appears  at  the  fooU 
It  ii  graeralfy  held  by  Catholic  theologians  that 
the  mere  fact  of  an  encyclical  being  addressed  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom  does  not  constitnte  it 
an  ex  cathedra  pronouncement,  even  if  it  deals 
with  dogmatic  matters.  The  decree  in  which  the 
infallible  magigteriuim  of  tiie  Papacy  is  involved 
must  be  judged  from  the  terms  used  in  the  docu- 
ment  itself,  and  from  attendant  circumstances. 
This  question  is  discussed  with  some  fullness  in 
Choupm,  Valeur  et  dicieions  doetrinatee  «t  diM- 
ciptinairea  du  Saint-Siige  (Paris,  1908). 

Another  form  of  Papal  utterance  which  calls  for 
notice  is  the  'allocution,'  which  is  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Pontiff  to  the  Cardinals  assembled 
in  secret  consistory.  This  address  is  sometimes 
printed  and  published  b^  order  of  the  Pope,  who 
chooses  this  way  of  making  known  his  judgment 
or  wishes  with  regard  to  questions,  often  semi- 
political,  which  are  of  pressing  importance.  But,  of 
course,  this  pronouncement  is  not  a  Papal  letter,  and 
cannot  even  in  a  wider  swse  be  classed  as  a  bull. 

The  renuuning  words,  which  are  used  to  describe 
documents  emanating  from  the  Papal  chancery, 
are  of  a  general  character,  and  for  the  most  part 
rather  loosely  used.  For  example,  almost  any  kind 
of  instinment  mi^  be  described  as  a  'rescript,* 


but  strictly  the  term  should  be  limited  to  some 
form  of  answer  to  an  application  addressed  to  the 
Holy  See.  Such  answers  in  early  times  often 
be^an  with  the  word^  '  Siniilicavit  nobis  dilectns 
films,'  and  ended  with  tiie  formula,  'Dens  te 
iiuxdumem  servet.'  Another  veiy  general  word 
is  'constitutioi^*  and  this  may  be  correctly  applied 
to  any  written  act  which  determines  some  queaticai 
submitted,  or  lays  down  a  rule  to  be  followed. 

With  rafennc*  to  tba  oonaottoi  ol  P»imI  bnlla  ud  letton,  it 
ia  to  be  notod  tt»t  all  ttat  eztut  edioorw  ol  tfae  BttUarivm 
Romanum,  ao  lar  m  regvids  mediaval  docam«ntB,  txt  at  » 
v«ry  nnaHMhctory  obanuitcr.  Ibe  fiu/IariiiiM  AmwNHm  wm 
orlgiuUjr  nottaiDf  bat  a  printe  oom^lation,  first  fonwd  by 
one  iMitltu  CStnnbinl  ax  the  end  «  the  ISth  oentoiT.  ua 
porpoM  wu  to  print  oertain  FuMtl  oonatitotloDS  wtaidi  had 
oeeu  Iwaed  ilnoe  the  formation  of  the  Cormu  JvHm  Cummiei, 
and  which,  tho«vh  of  great  importance  to  etadenta  tA  bw, 
were  not  aooeariUe  In  any  cc^eoted  form.  NatonJtj  aiich  a 
work  did  not  oonoam  itaelt  much  with  the  PhmI  letteca  at 
remote  agee.  It  waa  the  recent  uttenmoea  whldi  were  im- 
portant for  the  oompUar'a  mirpoae.  The  varloaa  editlooa  whitdi 
f<^owed  greatlr  enfarged  ue  ooUeotion  and  broogbt  tt  op  to 
date ;  but  even  in  the  aobolarir  work  of  Cooqntfncs,  who  emted 
the  great  £uUtr<tm  Aomontm  (printed  in  luma  In  SS  Ttdomeaa 
between  179S  moA  178S)>  nothing  but  the  moat  meagre  gloaalnga 
are  praaented  ol  the  nnal  leUan  lamad  daring  the  fliat  UiSo 
raara  of  tba  Ohorch'a  Unory.  For  theeeear^Iettvaths  Radar 
moat  be  referred  to  Oooatant,  JCpfatelOa  Ponti/Lntm  BaumMtm» 
{extendliw  to  the  year  UO),  and  to  TUele'e  contitraaUoD  (whkb 
brought  tLe  oc^eotlon  down  to  663X  but,  moat  oonveniently,  to 
the  Sready  mentlwted  lUgula  oC  Jafte-LOwenfeld  with  the 
ooatlnuatton  by  Potthaat  (which  oovete  the  whde  period  Itoib 
the  beginning  to  the  14th  oenturyV  Bpedal  attention  haa^  of 
oourae,  been  paid  to  oertain  la(dated  pootilloataa  of  hnportaaoe. 
For  example,  the  letter*  of  St.  Gregory  the  Qreat  have  bees 
edited  with  great  can  hi  the  quarto  aeriea  of  the  MGB.  by 
P.  BwaM  ancTL.  Hartmann,  while  the  Papal  lettera  to  Obarie- 
magne  and  Louia  the  Piooa  have  been  atodled  by  Oari  Hmpe, 
abo  In  the  UQB.  A^n,  onder  the  tlUe  of  ItMt  Ponttfia*, 
a  moat  thorough  pleoe  of  work  haa  been  andertaken  tqr 
P.  F.  Kebr  In  calendaring  the  'pririlegea'  and  ottier  hpu 
docnmanta  oouneoted  with  the  ohurcbea  of  Italy.  FutlMr  w« 
moat  note  that  the  pontlfloate  erf  Innoaent  m.,  tren  which  time 
onward,  aa  aUted  above,  the  Papal  B»gntm  are  preaerved, 
marka  a  period  of  much  fuller  knowledge.  Hm  Bagmta  ol 
Innocent  m.  and  of  Honorina  m..  In  part,  have  bean  potn 
lished  In  the  Patrelon  of  Mlrne,  while  that  of  HcHKvioa  m. 
haa  aubaequently  been  re-edited.  None,  however,  o(  Ihca* 
Papal  Rtgatti  aeema  to  oontaln  ooplea  ot  all  the  bulla  laaoed 
during  anr  ptmtiflcate,  and  oonaequently  the  fact  that  any 
docoment la  lacking  In  the  ofBdal  r^iater  la  no  aoSdent  proof 
of  its  spuriouaneaa.  It  la  probable  that  for  aoob  reglatratiaa, 
conititotlng,  aa  it  did,  an  addiUemal  aateguaid  of  authentid^ 
Id  case  of  atqmta)  a  lee  vraa  demanded,  and  that  t^iatntioo 
waadeniod  to  those  iriio  were  anwOling  to  pay  the  fee.  Daring 
recent  yean  a  great  effort  haa  been  made  to  publish  the  tttgtita 
of  the  remaining  Popea  ol  the  Uth  and  following  oaatnriH. 
The  chief  work  haa  been  done  by  the  Eoole  Ftanfuae  4s  Boom 
with  reeults  wbloh  may  bo  thoa  aummariaed : 
iboMta  completely  edited. 

Benedict  n.  (UOS-UOt),  ed.  O.  Gnndjeao ;  1  v<d. 

Nlohoka  it.  0S88-12»»,  ed.  E.  Langlofa;  t  vola. 

Honoriu  nr.  (USft-12B0.  ad.  M.  Pnra :  1  nd. 

Jtwata  to  progreaa. 

Oresory  a.  (UKT-lUll  ad.  U  Anvray;  S  toIi.  (bra  oob- 
^twl). 

Innocent  iv.  (lU*^S>4b      >■  B«q[«r ;  4  vols,  (thns  flan* 

pleted). 

Alexander  iv.  (UM-UnX  «L  Boord  da  Is  BoDottn  ud 

othera ;  t  vola.  (one  nearly  oompbteV 
Urban  iv.  (IMl-lflUX  ed.  J.  Chdrsud;  4  vola  (thnt  eon- 

pleted^ 

GtaneBt  tv.  (m6-mSi,  ed.  E.  Jordaa;  1  voL  (naaily  oosi- 
plete).   

Qragory  i.  and  John  XZL  (1871-lS77)v  ed.  J.  Ouimod  and 
If.  Oaffler ;  1  voL  (neariy  cooiptotoX 

HIcboba  m.  (1277-100),  ed.  J.  0»:  1  voL  (begun). 

Hartin  tv.  (12S1-1S86^  ed.  T;  1  voL  CMmn).  _ 

Boniface  Tiii.nS84-U0&  wL  0.  Dfgard,  M.  Fknooa,  A.tliMiias; 
9  vols.  (1  vol  complete). 

Beatdeatnase,  thsu^  FMncalse  de  Rome  baa  undertaken 
the  pubHoattonol  the  Mtenol  the  Avignon  Popes  whldthsrs 
reference  to  French  affaire.  Amongat  theae  ocmridenbb  wo- 
greea  haa  been  made  with  the  letten  of  John  an.  (ISISOSM) 
and  Benedict  ziL(lSS4-lU2X  Farther,  the  EoobBelga  da  Bcbc 
haa  recently  begun  the  pubUoatioD  ot  the  R«gMlM  of  Obmcnt 
VL  under  the  editor^itp  of  Dont  U.  Beriitee. 

Aa  regard*  England  hi  particular,  an  important  undertaking 
baa  bean  for  aoma  time  ui  progieaa  under  the  general  title  ol 
A<Maadart^KiUrfttiitaePaptU  R«ffMara  rdbtAv  to  ffiMt 
Britain  and  Irttand.  Thb  work,  began  by  the  bts  W.  H. 
BUaa  and  oontinued  I?  J.  A.  Twemlow,  has  now  eitnded  to 
nine  volamea,  bringing  the  record  down  to  the  mkldb  of  the 
Uth  cent.,  and  it  praVidea  dmt  aanunaHaa  to  BnglM  ol  nil 
doonnMntointbaBonaMi  Jbvaitairtiieh  hSTC  nnyfiliaisoi  to 
the  Britiab  libs. 
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AcDoogc*  otb«T  ItoUtad  efforts  uwr  b«  mtntioDed  Um 

BMMitt^e  Sdlttoi  of  Uw  itfirMta  0(  Gtameiit  T.  (1806-U14), 
and  OftKUittl  Hergearttbor^  Inoompkto  cftl«i>d«r  of  tb«  balu 
Mid  Other  dooamenla  of  Leo  x.  At  »  much  euUear  period, 
A.  IMiMr,  UbrwiAD  of  Am  Tstlcui,  pablUtted,  ohleSr  from 
th*  Rtgtkm,  Iwr*  nam  ben  of  Papsl  bulla,  etc.,  imlir^  wltb 
TihwooonMMofEuropo  the  Brittoh  Mm.  HttPg«JT,  Polaad, 
fjftiMni*,  «to.,  MDOOf  UM  number.  SpecUl  BuOana,  cblefif 
ooIloetioBsot '  privtleM,' to  whtob  loniMrly  the  name  Man  Mag- 
nm  wM  often  kppUed,  BBTO  »1m  been  irauiifaed  f»  iwMt  ol  the 
grMtBaUi^oaaOraan  •odlor  lOBM  o(lM  Bonuui  OoocrsKktiont. 

lORAXUBS.— BegsrdMl  m  ft  bmwb  of  the  nteiwe  of 
■Mpkcmtke,'  the  mbjeot  of  PhhJ  bulla  ftnd  brief!  poeKeeee 
ftn  ftboDdut  Utenton.  A  rar;  large  number  of  tpniiooa 
doenmeote  of  thii  klod  here  nhnure  been  in  exlstoooe,  and  the 
deteotion  of  theee  baa  exerotoed  toe  ecnmen  of  aoholaia  (ran 
qnlta  an  earir  pariod.  NatoialtT  the  Popea  tfaunaalvea  have  at 
variooatfanei  prohibited  the  fabrioatlon  of  Papal  lattera  ftnd 
'joMlacea,'  onder  the  aewrert  apfaritaal  paoalnaa;  and  many 
r«fmioeetottMaab}eotwmbeloDnd  amonc  the  boDi  of  mot 

P'THfTt  t  *1««'>'W  m  Inrmntit  m     fiw  fOOndfttknl  Of 

the  tnw  arfaooa  Of  dhdamatta  oritfadn  wen  Md  bi  HftbOloii'a 
■raetwof^  Z)»£«i)4><(>aNitfM(lflBl-l7lMX^thieina  farther 
dereloped  aod  eyitermtteed  a  lUtla  later  by  hie  fallow  Bese- 
dMloea,  Don  Tooetals  and  Dom  Taaehi,  in  their  fiomtam 
TntU  oe  DUkmaHqm,  In  rfx  TolDmea  qiuttto.  Por  ft  oom- 
pandloiia  modera  taitrodnotkn  to  the  aobMok  the  reader  maj 
miat  ooorenlentlr  be  retered  to  A.  Glrjr,  Mmmil  4» 
a«tfgM((Fatte,iaMXaadto  the  eeotioo  on  P&pel  dblomattoa 
oooMboted  bjr  Schmtta-KaltenbTg  t«  H.  Haiiter^  tfriMdriit 
d«-  q«^a»^M»^^^^^^H«ei^^fl  (Lelpd|,  


If,  UOe,  VOL  L  pp.  ITfr^), 
botti  of  wfaloh  works  oootala  ample  bOiikitiapUea.  BaridM 
the  toaattaea  maotiooed  In  tba  ooone  of  the  loreaolns  aitkdb 
nedal  raferaooe  aboold  ba  mftde  to  H.  Braaslan^  Bandbvei 
iar  Urlmmdmaikn,  itm,  oalcrtaifttohr.  inooamleto ;  toPfln^^ 
Hatttmr's  jnat  ooUeetlaa  vt  taorimUa^  ^taimbM  StUeta 
CWtorwm  fwitjluiaw  Jtow— or^wi  (»  rok,  atottgart,  1887) ; 
and  to  booki  and  papan  hy  P.  KMT,  TaaEL  Dlakanq*, 
UlSUbmAM.ua  o&n.  ICatqr  of  tbOM  oo^butiona  hava 
appouad  In  ttia  MUOuU.  if  /tuMMi/.  ik^mielu  OefeMdUa- 
finekma,  «r  in  the  OMttnyui  SaO^CMm  (PtdL-htat  Olaaae). 


Iba  unAs  lowided  vl»Mv/flr  UrfetmdairondUNW,  edited  b/ 
Brandi,  eieo  oontalna  aome  moat  valuable  work  of  tbla  Una 
rbrtliapfaollaalworidiM-oftba  Papal  otaanoetT,  the  Praatka 
CoMtOmriM  ApotlMam*,  edited  by  SolnnllB  •  KaUenbeiv 
(Mnnioh.  19M):  the  worfc  of  BumcartMi.  Z«miM  wnd 
XoMMMT  ffnOtaif,  1B07) ;  and  that  tfB.  too  OttrathaL 
OmMCoriiM  AforieKew  (InnAmc^  18S8),  are  ot 
great  Importanoe.  Oood  work  of  the  aame  Una  haa  alao  been 
3oM  bjrhmiofa  aoiiolftn,  notablj'  U.  lAopdU  DtliaU  and  tfaa 
CoiBto  da  Man  Latrta, 

Prom  the  kgal  point  of  riew,  aO  the  larger  tnatiwa  whkh 
toatdi  on  Um  Boamaa  of  the  Ohnoo  Law  devote  a  oartkfai  amount 
ofnaoetotha  qoaatioD  of  FftBftlbnUa  and  lettoi.  It  wlD  be 
BoflHient  to  meiiBon  tiera  (bendee  the  great  woifea  of  Philllpa, 
HtnafJitna,  too  BolMvar,  and  Wama):  Uaaeaan,  Oeask.  d«- 
QimUm  wi«  ml  d.  oMk  BtMa,  L  (istO) ;  J.  F.  von  ScbnHe. 
Oeeeft.  dm-  QnaOM  u.  Lit.  ia  mn.  BmUi,  8  role.  <187S-S0); 
A.  TanUC  BitMrt  (to  aottreee  Oh  draft  eanoHiqm  (1887); 
C.  lUrbt,  QNaOra  Mr  Omek.  in  PoftUmn  tmd  dM  rOm. 
Kaaummim$  am).  Hooh  iMofal  tahmnaOon  about  the 
boilding  op  of  Boraan  Oaaa  Law  will  be  f  ound  In  p.  W.  HaH- 
land'a  llaman  Osnm  Law  to  Oe  Cknvak  AviMd  08M1 
Hie  OatboUo  atantednt  ragaidlng  the  prouoonoeoieato  of  aaolt 
modiaval  Popea  aaOregoiTViL,  Innooent  m.,  and  Bonllaoa  vm. 
may  be  gathered  from  HerganrOtber'a  OMkotU  Ckvro/i  and 
CkriMmn  9tmU  (Eng.  tr.,  Lond.  1870>-a  work  wfaioh  grew  oat 
of  the  *  Janua'  oontrovaray ;  or,  batter,  from  tbe  variooa  aiticlea 
In  the  aoaWMftoft  (Herder,  rMtaig),  odltad  br  Bnider  and 
Baobm,  tlM  Srd  ed.  of  wfaioh  la  now  in  oooiaa  of  pabUoatton. 

HiBBBBT  THUBBTOH. 

BUNTAN.— I.  Life.— John  Btmyan,  the  great- 
eat  (Hf  •Uegorists,  and  also  the  freateat  exponent 
of  tiie  Pmtan  doctrine  in  pmiaCu'  form,  was  bom 
at  Elstow  near  Bedford  in  1628,  and  died  in  London 
in  1688.  Hia  life  thna  oovered  the  troubled  period 
of  tho  CItU  War,  the  Conunonwealtb,  and  the 
Restoration,  and  ended  on  the  «▼«  of  the  Bevola- 
tion.  Hie  origin  was  humble, — 'low  and  in- 
considerable,' he  calls  it,— bis  fathra-  being  a  tinker 
or  iterant  braxier.  He  himielf  adopted  lAie  same 
trade.  He  learned  to  read  and  write, '  aocording 
to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  children,*  but  his 
small  stock  of  education  was  quickly  lost.  He 
seems  to  hare  had  a  somewliat  nerrous  and  morbid 
childhood,  disturbed  fa;  dreams  and  fears.  About 
1646,  whott  be  was  stall  but  a  lad,  heaerred  as  a 
•ddur.  He  himself  does  not  si^  <m  which  ride  be 
was  mroUed,  and  his  Mographers  hare  either 
followed  th^  own  fancy  in  ute  matter  or  hare 
been  oontent  to  r^rd  the  point  as  undecided. 
Bnt  probablr  Dr.  Brown's  carefully  considered 
Terdiet  would  not  now  be  disputed,  based  as  it  is 
VOL.  II.— 57 


upon  a  surrey  of  the  local  circumstances  and  the 
'strong  set  of  the  stream  In  the  Porliamentaiy 
direction*:  'It  seems  scarcely  likely  that  he  would 
think  his  way  to  independent  conclusioDS  so  wide 
apart  from  those  of  his  aeti^bonrs,  Innak  thniugli 
all  tiie  oareful^  kept  lines  ai  tiie  Fariiamentwy 
forces  .  .  .  ana  join  the  Royalist  army  with  the 
king'  iLifa,  p.  49).  Bunj^an  owed  madh  to  bis 
first  wife.  She  restored  to  him  the  simide  education 
he  had  lost  bry  disnse ;  and  she  brought  to  him  Ids 


brought  with  her  two  UtUe  books.  The  titles  <tf 
these  are  noteworthy.  They  are  seeds  of  a  harreBt. 
One  was  The  PkUn*  Man't  Paihrway  to  Staven, 
TTAsrsm  tvary  manmetyelMrljf  tee,  tohether  he  thaU 
he  eaved  or  aamnedt  hy  Arthur  Dent  The  other 
was  Lewis  Bayly's  weU-known  book,  I%e  Praetiee 
of  Pielie,  eUreistMa  a  Chrittian  how  <o  vaUte  that 
he  mavpleaee  Ood.  These  little  books  most  hare 
left  a  deep  mark  upon  the  j^onn^  man's  mind.  The 
former  is  written  sntirely  in  dialogue  form.  The 
latter,  though  somewhat  heavy  and  oommon-pl&ce 
as  a  wlude,  has  near  its  close  a  long  'o(^oquie' 
between  Christ  and  the  soul,  so  simple,  tender,  and 
beautiful  that  Bunyan  liimsdf  might  almost  hare 
written  it.*  We  naie  poadUjr  bire  tite  gmn  of 
lus  lore  for  dialogue^  Doth  in  allegory  and  in 


After  his  marriage  there  came  a  period 
spiritual  uphearal  lasting  about  four  rears,  and 
recorded  with  wonderful  power  and  still  in  his 
Oraee  Ahovndvng  to  the  Chi^  of  Smima  (1666). 
This  book  is  the  key  to  all  bis  other  writings  t  it 
is  bis  csperioiee  compressed ;  the  other  books  are 
his  experience  writ  li^ge.  fw  in  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  St.  Paul,  doctrine  and  experienoe  sre  in  con- 
tinual contact  No  summary  can  do  justice  to 
the  riridness  of  ttus  great  little  antolnograpby ; 
and  tliis  period  <tf  bis  life,  when  his  soul  was  m 
the  thmes  of  Urtii,  oan  be  soitaUy  descrilMd  only 
in  Ids  own  winds.  It  was  a  period  of  many 
difficulties  aboiU  sndi  matten  as  Section,  the  day 
of  grace,  the  dn  against  the  H<dy  Ghost;  of  many 
saraifloes — one  game  and  pleasure  after  another 
being  giren  up  in  the  hope  of  finding  peace;  of 
many  unsatisfied  yearnings  and  aspiratuHis, — '  Oh  I 
how  I  now  lored  those  words  that  of  a 

Christian's  oalling  I  as  when  the  Lord  said  to  one. 
Follow  me ;  and  to  another,  (Tome  after  me :  and 
oh,  thouig^t  I,  that  he  would  aay  so  to  me  too :  how 
gladly  would  I  ran  after  him  I'  It  was  a  period  of 
swift  alternations  of  feeling,  ranging  from  moments 
id  an  ecstatiD  joy — which  lasted  all  too  short  a 
time,  and  was  quickly  caught  up  anin,  like  Peter's 
sheet,  to  hearen — to  moods  of  mortnd  self-torture, 
as  when  roices  seemed  to  tempt  bim  to  sell  Christ 
and  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  eoUl  his 
Sarionr.f  He  himself  admits  that  there  was 
something  distraught  and  unbalanced  in  his 
coiuUtion  at  this  time :  '  This  Is  the  man  that  hath 
hia  dwelling  among  the  tombs  with  the  dead ;  that 

■'.  .  .  StKib:  Lord,  wberefore  wooldest  thoa  be  lift  op 
oponaOroaaeT  CftrM :  That  I  ml^t  Uft  thee  up  with  me  to 
heaven.  3. :  Lord,  why  wooldeat  thou  have  tblne  annaa  nailed 
atffoadt  C ;  That  I  might  ambraoa  tbee  mora  loving^,  my 
aweet  soule.  & :  Lord,  irtteretMa  waa  tbr  Mde  opened  wiui 
a  GtoeareT  C. :  Hint  thou  mightaet  have  a  wa;  to  ooma  nearer 
nvnaait.  SL:  Lotd,  irttermre  wouldst  thou  be  buried  7  C; 
TbMX  thf  rinnoa  might  never  rtee  op  in  Indgemeat  agalnat 

t  OL  the 'UedHation  upon  Peep  of  Daj' from  ^  SonfeArBoyt 
mdWrUi 

'  I  oft.  thono^  it  be  peep  of  dw,  dont  know 
Whether  'fle  Night,  whetbw'Ua  Day  or  no. 
I  tanor  that  I  eee  a  Uttle  Hglit ; 
But  oaonot  yet  diaUngulih  day  ftom  niglit. 
I  hope,  I  doabt,  but  needy  yet  I  be  not, 
I  am  not  at  a  point,  the  Sun  I  eee  not. 
ntua  tin  with  aooli,  wfao  Oraoe  but  nowpaweit, 
Tliey  know  not  yet.  If  tb^  ara  oust  or  ueat.' 
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U  ahraya  crying  not  and  ouUing  hiinadf  with 
stosiee.'  Bat  the  esaenee  of  bit  OMe  did  not  li«  in 

its  morlnd  extremee,  bat  in  a  genaine  ocwviotioii 
of  Bin  whioh  vaa  the  Oirine  preparation  for  the 
oomfbrt  of  tiie  Cioca.  Gradnally  he  foond  hii  way 
to  peaoe,  the  two  chief  influences  bung  Lntheri 
oommentaiy  upon  Oatatiatu, — 'nuwt  fit  for  a 
wounded  eomnenee,'  and  the  ministay  of  John 
OifKffd.  This  man  had  fi»merly  been  a  loose  liver 
and  an  officer  in  the  BojaliBt  army,  then  a  physidan 
in  Bedford  ;  finally  from  1660,  beingnow  a  changed 
man,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  newly  formed 
Nonoonf  ormiBt  oongregaticm  in  Bedfrad.  He  wai 
donbdcM  the  prototype  of  '  Erangelist ' ;  he  helped 
Bnnyui  the  pilgrim  towardB  the  wicket  nte  and 
the  ahining  light,  and  recelTed  him  into  the 
feUowehip  of  the  ooi^iregation  in  1668.  From  that 
year  vntu  1660  the  congregation  met  in  St  John's 
Uhoxoh  at  Bedford,  for  the  Kcperiment  of  a 
comprehesudTe  national  Chnroh  was  being  tried 
nnder  GromweU,  and  Gifford  had  been  preerated 
to  the  liTing  of  St.  John's. 

In  1660,  Banyan  remored  from  Elstow  to 
Bedfmd.  In  the  tame  year  he  loet  hia  fint  wif^ 
and  was  also  called  by  his  brethren  to  open  his 
lipB  as  a  preacher :  'They  desired  me,  and  that 
with  macE  earnestness,  that  I  woald  be  willing  at 
sometimes  to  take  in  hand,  in  one  of  the  meetings, 
to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation  onto  them.'  His 
messwe  prored  immediately  acceptaUe :  people 
came  qy  hnndrede  to  hear  him ;  duing  the  period 
of  toleranoe  ha  Readied  more  than  onee  vna  In 
parish  ohorches.  Bat  the  Bestraation  bronght  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Even  as  early  as  March  1668 
there  had  been  trouble.  The  minutes  of  the 
Bedford  church  mention  a  meeting  *  for  oounsaile 
what  to  doe  with  respect  to  the  iwuotment  against 
hni  Banyan  at  jaAsdseaftiorpreaehiiis  at  mtm.' 
Nothing  aeona  to  have  oome  of  tha^  bat  1660 
brought  his  arrest  and  the  lM^;inning  of  his  im- 
priacmmant  There  has  been  much  uncertainty  as 
to  the  number  and  plaoes  of  his  incarcerations, 
but  onoe  more  Dr.  Brown's  oarefnl  weighing  of 
evidence  must  deode  the  matter,  reinforced  as  it 
has  been  the  discovery  of  the  actual  warrant  of 
arrest  for  his  second  and  shorter  imprisonment  In 
Uie  CDEkd  of  1B75.  The  first  imprisonment  was  in 
the  Conntrr  Oaol  at  Bedford,  aim  lasted  for  twelve 
years,  with  a  break  in  the  middle,  and  with  a 
oonmderable  amount  of  liberty  at  times,  varied 
with  periods  of  greater  strictDcas.  Hemadetagged 
laces  tor  his  own  support;  yn<^  Oraee AbouneRng 
and  several  other  Dooks ;  and  preached  in  the 
fHaol,  and  ooeasionally  outside  it.  The  seoond  was 
ID  the  Town  Oaol  on  Bedford  Bridge :  it  lasted  six 
months,  andprodaced  the  first  part  of  TAs  Pilffrim't 
Progrtu.  When  the  first  impiiscmment  drew  to  a 
cloee^  the  prisoner  found  new  and  enlarged  service 
waitmg  for  him.  The  following  appears  in  the 
records  of  t^e  Bedford  chnroh  for  21st  Jan.  1672 : 

'After  ranoh  seeklMr  CM  hr  pnmr  and  sobsr  oonhnBoe 
tonnSTlr  bvl,  tbfl  OMiynvRtlOB  did  U  tUa  me<^^ 
conaeat  Mgidfyod  by  •olMnn*  UfUnir  op  of  thdr  hsnda)  oaD 
forth  uu  ftppolat  oor  brother  John  Banyui  to  tba  {MnonQ 
olBoe  or  slderBtalp.  And  hs,  Mooptbw  tbM«ot,g»TenphiniMlt 
to  lorra  Cbriat  ud  hli  Ctiuroh  In  thai  dutga ;  ud  raocired  of 
Um  Eldan  th«  right  band  of  fsUowthip.' 

An  orchard  was  pnrohaaed,  and  a  bam  t^at 
stood  upon  it  was  oonverted  into  a  meeting-place, 
whioh  was  the  home  of  the  eoi^^r^ation  until  long 
after  Bunj^'a  death. 

From  this  point  miwards  his  fame  as  a  preacher, 
aided  bv  his  growing  popularitr  as  a  writer,  spread 
far  ana  wkle.  He  became  Known  as  'Bishop 
Bunvan,*  and  travelled  in  many  directioDB  through 
England.  He  was  often  in  London,  where  crowds 
would  gather  to  hear  him  even  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
mominff.  Some  of  the  secrets  of  his  snooeas  as 
a  preacher  may  be  guessed  from  his  printed 


sermons,  even  tboogh  these  in  their  revised  and 
enlarged  form  may  difiiar  somewhat  ftam  the 
spoken  word.  He  nsed  strong  and  sim^elau^uafce, 
— his  whole  mind  bein^  saturated  with  the  £i^u^ 
Bible.  He  apoke  with  mteose  conviction,  eepeciaUy 
atfirs^ upon theguiltand power ofain:  'Ipreached 
what  I  felt,  wbat  I  smutingly  did  feeL  ...  I 
went  myself  in  obains  to  preach  to  them  in  chains, 
and  earned  that  fire  in  my  own  oonscienoe  that  I 
persnaded  tiiem  to  be  aware  of.*  Later  he  gave 
mcve  emphaais  to  '  Jeans  Christ  in  all  Hia  ofSces, 
relations,  and  benefits,'  and  'the  mystery  of  the 
nnum  of  Christ' ;  but  still,  he  say^  '  I  preached 
what  I  saw  and  felt.'  There  must  have  been  a 
strongly  dramatie  element  in  his  preaching,  as  in 
hia  enlacgemrat  of  Stk  Peter's  words,  'Bepent 
every  one  of  yon,'  in  The  Jmuahm  Stmnmr  Saved : 
•OStatprx  Bat  I  wis  ooa  of  Umbi  ttist  plottad  to  tika  awi? 
Umfe.  Ibr  I  be  akvad  bgr  hfaaT  PtttriltnryoaBClyoa, 
Olpf. :  But  I  WM  ona  of  tttam  ttet  bM«  Wm  wttoeM  tmilim 
Um.  la  ttei*  (noa  for  mot  Pftor :  flor  tnrnrj  ooa  of  jvn. 
(Ntf. :  But  I  waa  <HM  of  tbam  ttMt  oriad  oat;  Onid^  fate,  oradfr 
Um;  aod  dedrod  tbaS  Barabbaa  tba  aundorar  mlgnt  lira, 
ratharthukUm.  Wbat  wlQ  baooma  of  ma,  tUak  tooT  Ptter: 
I  am  to  imadi  rapantBDoe  and  ramiarfao  of  dna  to  amr  MM  of 
jtm^  mg*  Mar. .  .  Mi !  what  a  blaaaoi  Jhvry  OM  v  |w>  1> 

And  his  meesage  must  have  been  fall  of  a  limit- 
less pity  and  tenderness,  the  true  spirit  of  an 
evangeliat,  tb»  wiiit  of  the  Christ  wboae  merey  he 
had  tasted  for  hunaelf.  John  Omnia  said  to  have 
remarked  to  Charlea  n.  tdiat  he  wonld  t^kiUy  give 
ap  all  his  learning  for  the  tinker's  power  of  rwch- 
ing  heart,  anA  it  ia  very  evident  that  one  al 
Banyan's  secrets  at  reaching  the  heart  was  jast 
his  intoise  oompaasion.  *  Mark  Ratherfard,'  him- 
self no  mean  stylist,  aeleeta  the  following  passage 
from  The  Heavenly  Footmtm  as  unmatohea  in  its 
simple  eloquence : 

•1^  anoonraffo  tbaa  a  UtUe  tarttiar,  aat  to  ttw  «a^  and  iriMD 
thou  haat  ran  thyaaU  down  wtmrj,  than  tba  Load  Jeaoa  will 
taka  thao  op  and  oanrr  tbao,  Ja  not  ttala  aooogta  to  make  anjr 
poor  aool  SaglB  hia  raoeT  Thoa  parfaapa  omit,  O  bat  I  an 
nable,  I  am  lama,  eto. :  wen,  bat  Obnat  bath  a  boaooi ;  ooorider, 
tbanrfor^  wban  ihoa  nast  nm  ttayielt  down  ^raarv,  be  wiD  pnt 
tbaainhttboaom.  Be  ataall  gather  the  lambe  with  uaarma,  and 
oarrjrtbem  in  Ua  boaom,  and  shall  gnntly  lead  those  that  are 
with  yoang.  Thli  ta  the  waj  that  fathara  take  to  enooorage 
tbeir  ohildren,  aaytng; :  Run,  nreet  babe,  wfaUe  tboa  art  weary, 
and  then  I  will  take  tbee  opaitd  oarrj  titoa.  He  will  gmther 
hia  lauba  with  hia  anna  aod  can?  them  In  tala  boaem ;  whaa 
they  are  waaijr,  thay  aball  ride.' 

There  is  more  than  eloquence  in  such  a  passage : 
there  is  the  tenderness  ot  a  true  shepherd  of  aools. 

In  addition  to  his  wide-spread  work  as  preacher 
and  evangelist,  Bunyan  played  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  the  earUer  history  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, as  an  advocate  of  open  communion.  The 
<^nreh  of  whioh  he  was  pastor  had  been  founded 
upon  a  broad  basis : 

^nie  principle  opon  which  ther  thai  entered  into  feQomfaip 
one  with  anoUier,  and  upon  wfakn  they  did  afterwarda  reoetre 
tiioae  that  were  added  to  thrtr  body  and  feUowahbt,  waa  JMtk 
in  Ckrttt  and  hoUnm  oT  IV'  without  reapeot  to  thla  or  that 
diroomatanoe  or  oi^nlm  la  outward  and  droamataotlal]  thtaga.' 

So  runs  the  old  church  record,  and  both  GiiRnd 
and  Banyan  seem  to  have  been  in  qrmpativ  vitb 
the  basis.  Dr.  Brown  says  that^  though  Gifliud  is 
oftm  called  a  Baptist,  there  is  no  evidence  to  jprore 
him  such;  and  though  Banyan  was  himself 
baptised  by  immersion  in  the  Ouse,  he  was  drawn 
into  controversy  with  some  of  the  sbicter  Buttists 
who  found  fault  with  him  for  his  lainciple  ofopen 
communion.  The  substanoe  of  his  treaase,  Difer- 
ences  in  Judgment  about  Water  Baptitm  no  Mr  to 
Commuiwm  (1673),  and  of  various  other  pam^dileta 
and  passages,  amounts  to  this — that  the  pomt  is 
one  for  t^e  judgment  of  the  individual,  and  that 
the  C%aroh  dare  not  reject  thoee  who  are  true 
believers,  whatever  their  opinion  on  this  pwnt. 
'  Christ,  not  bapUsm,  is  the  way  to  ahec^oM. 
.  .  .  B«>tism  also  mi^  be  abased,  and  is,  when 
is  laid  upon  it  by  ns  tiian  is  commanded  ly 
God.'  He  gives  ns  his  own  prderenoa  and  ^aetioe 
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u  a  phTMB  m  TJm  HamtmUj/  J^oofaMN,  wImb,  after 
btdduw  hb  raadan  bew«ieof  Qoaken,  BuitacB, 
FreewUkn,  he  adds, '  Aiao  do  not  h^re  too  much 
aoflipny  with  ■ome  AaaJamtii^  tikoo^  I  go 
nBdarthatBMM  ayaelf.'  U  is  •  little  Mrfcivic 
to  find  tint  owiriio  bom  the  nam  *ABataptM* 
dioaU  km  two  of  hb  eUldnn  whriilwiwl  after 
hia  own  immanaon  — cae  at  Ebtow  in  16M  and  ooo 
at  St.  Cothberfi,  BedM.  in  IffTS.  Oan  it  mMn 
that  ueithw  Bmmui's  fint  wifsb  nor  hii  aeoaod, 
whom  be  marriadf  in  10M  and  who  prored  herself 
daring  his  tribolatioB  to  be  *  woman  of  sobm 
wwrags  and  ohaTaaNr,  shared  his  pewonal  mw, 
MdSathedidBotsansBongh  abost  the  aattsr 
to  insist  UMM  his  own  vnCgnneet 

a,  WoAs.— Aeooiding  to  the  Hat  giTen  br 
Dr.  Brown,  based  apon  tnat  <i  Bitnjan^  frien^ 
Charies  Dos,  Bnnyaa  prodoeed  in  ul  00  wwks, 
«M  for  well  7«ar  <tf  us  Hfa.  B«t  this  inehidas 
SMb  itaM  9mA  Mim  ^  SutmMtim,  and  raziow 
tnets  and  poetionl  ptoses  of  naD  boD^  as  weU  as 
the  loagw  eontrorenul,  erangeBstii^aad  aUagori* 
eal  worn.  Grme*  Abtmmdima  is  refaned  to  abore. 
Of  tha  otbcn,  apart  fran  the  three  greatest,  the 
Most  noteworthy  are  t  Som»  Qo^mI  TnttJkt  ppmtd, 
intansting  now  diidly  as  Bo^an's  fint  bo^ 
Mbiiahsd  in  1A66,  a  fi«7  protest  against  Qnato 
J^stirii,  elear  in  its  s^le  and  orderly  in  ita 
anaagonMat»  but  giring  a  bint  only  in  an 
niifssfiinsl  dbaasof  tlks  greater  lidbes  that  were 
to  ecnej  the  varioos  bo^.  sneh  as  CbsM  amd 
Wtteowu  to  Jmu  Ckriaty  Tk»  Jmrntattm  Simmm' 
SamdjtJidTkg  Bwavmiw  j'ootaHm,  whiefa  pnmnt\ 
for  ns  th«  strle  and  snDstanee  of  Banyan's  aotoal 
pnaehing;  his  GateGhism,  Inttmetiont  far  HU 
iBnonrntf  and  A  Book  fir  Bout  amd  ewt$,  or 
OotuUnt  Shkmiufor  ChiUrvit,  'ttoB  last  is  anaint 
and  Talnabla  in  itsdf,  and  is  perhaps  the  jom  tt 
of  a  slender  bat  sparkling  literary  stream 
which  has  flowed  intermittently  throo^  the 
seneratifflis,  and  has  not  yst  mnt  itself— witneea 
I%0  Otfifj  Qardm  ^  Ttrtu.  FrobaUy  the 
modem  ehikLaecaatatDod  to  the  skilfal  azKl  oaiDty 
oatering  of  B.  L.  Btercosoa  and  otben,  wooU 
ooont  Kmyan's  verses,  exo^t  in  one  or  two  oases, 
somewhat  heavy  and  didactic.  Yet  to  the  bcrfB 
and  giris  of  the  17th  cent,  these  *iiumee'  may 
have  oen  almost  as  much  of  a  relief  and  tot  as 
B^  L.  8.  and  Edward  Lear  to  the  humier  children 
ol  the  later  IMh  centaiy. 

poatfT  bM  bMD  amnir  orttioted.  It  vsmj  W 
L  ttst  In  TCtM  ha  atkkn  (o««l  hb  Ubw^.  ftiMl  ttet  hta 
 ImmM  poMiM  an  domnL  Tat  In  thk  leclon  Bmmn 

Maay  at  Ui  ▼«»  an  ■{  laaM  DMlodkiaa,  atthr,  and  BMOMmble. 
lad  ■omarhliig  la  to  be  nidfortba  poirtloqiialttral  tbatnan 
who  wnta  tba  aoof  of  the  SfaaphMd  Jcr.  iad  thaaa  Unaa  Upm 

'Thkpnt^BlTd. Oh!  bow rtw  fflaa and aliwa  1 
Bot  GonU  riM  do  ao  U  rita  iHd  not  Wli«ar 
Har  Winga  baapoak  Bv  ruth,  bv  Soota  ngr  PMoa ; 
Whan  I  baUava  and  aiat,  mj  Donbtlaga  niaaa.' 

The  first  iiart  of  Tk»  Piigrim'*  Frogma  was 
pablishedin  1678,  the  second  put  aboot  serai  yean 
uter.  The  book  was  an  immediate  and  araaang 
nieceea.  Throe  editions  of  the  fint  part  were  sold 
in  a  year,  and  in  the  seoond  and  third  of  Uieee  the 
orifi^nal  Hcbeme  was  wisely  added  to— Worldly 
Wiseman,  Mr.  By-end's  relations,  and  Giant 
De^Mur's  wife  being  among  these  bappy  after- 
tbongfats.  In  Banyan's  lifetime  100,000  oopi» 
were  sold.  It  is  the  greatest  of  allegories.  It  is 
the  fine  flower  of  Pmitan  theology  and  experience. 
It  may  be  called  the  first  great  English  novel. 
'John  Banyan  mav  pass  for  the  fa^er  of  onr 
noveliitB,'  saya  Haluun.  Into  it,  with  a  pen  that 
had  foand  freedom  and  mastery,  he  put  all  his 
marveUooB  powers  of  observation :  the  man  who 
has  given  ns  Mr.  Talkative  and  Mr.  Fearing  went 
aboot  the  world  with  his  eyes  and  ean  open.  Into 


it  he  also  pat  aU  his  own  experioaeB,  so  ridi  in 
sorrow*  and  in  mrs.  The  tem|4atioo  is  strong  to 
suggest  ociginab  for  the  aUegwieal  sesDes  and 
persoBagea.  WasElstowAbbey  theHoosaBeanti- 
ral,  and  was  the  Sloa^  of  Demond  soggested  by 
the  mi^  ftdds  near  Banyan's  nirthplaee?  Was 
Judge  XtSbvjn  or  Sir  John  Kelyngo  the  oii^nal  <^ 
Judge  Hatchgoodi  Was  Fatthml's  voice,  over- 
heard in  the  valley,  the  voice  of  Martin  Lather? 
And  was  Christiaoa  Banyan's  second  wife  sad 
Men?  his  first!  These  things  are  better  left 
vaga*.  Bat  w«  tooeh  the  real  soorce  of  the  whole 
■attar  irim  we  stadj  Banw'a  own  emgrienee. 
Here,  is  the  original  of  the  Sloagfa  ofOeipand 
in  Qfme»Ahotmdm§ :  'I  wD«]d  in  these  days,  often 
in  m^  greatest  sconies,  even  floonce  towards  the 
promise,  as  the  bmM  do  towards  sound  groand. 
that/et  stick  in  the  mire.'  There  have  been  ven 
-  J  ,u  as  to  the  value  of  the  seeood 
lUgwimpUari 


is,  of  woia^  lev  than  that  of  lbs  first, 
becaaae  the  stoiT  leau  the  reader  akmg  •  faaUiar 
path  i  and  the  makgae  is  in  places  weakor.  Bat 
Mr.  Fronde's  severe  diqiaruunent  is  entbdy 
minloadinfl.  if  only  beeaase  <u  the  extraordinary 
riduMH  <tf  the  seoond  part  as  a  book  of  diameter. 
Mr.  Briak,  Mr.  Honsst,  Oreatheart,  Mere^,  Mr. 
Fearing,  m**!™  BabUe,  and  tlie  rest  are  inimit- 
able and  immortal.  But*  indeed,  critioiam  of  Tko 
Piiarim't  Prognu,  if  it  be  baaed  «i  sympathy, 
soon  loses  itself  in  affeetion.  Sir  Wi^^oolt 
qieaks  for  tht  mnHitadeof  Boyanli  leadrni  when 
he  says: 

*  Ma  BmM>  fVibl*  ■«!  to  «Mr  to  Mar*  M  t»  m,  fma 
tha  tmnatt/Hm  thA  la  joJh  ItoiJ  swliiwl  allli  |  ii  iiiliil  ii  ■ 
to  pnaa  It  at  tfaaaa  wti  aO  ttoioka  of  a  aatnn  mmta  antw- 
talnlav  wwa  paobOttad '  (OmtI  Am..  Oc4.  lSK>)i* 

No  othw  book  exeeM  the  Bible  so  nnitas  tiw  hsarta 
of  yoong  and  <dd,  leaned  and  aimplek  the  kmr  of 
beuty  and  the  lOTer  of  sanctity. 

In  Tk»  amd  Death  t^Mr.  Badmtan,  pabUshed 
in  I6S0,  Kmyan  made  an  attempt  to  tell  the 
opposite  story,  and  describe  a  pilgrimage  from  bod 
to  WOTse.  The  attempt  is  not  very  saccessfuL  It 
is  retarded  b^  bwng  cast  in  dialogue  form  throo^- 
out;  it  is  wei^ted  with amaiing  anecdotes,  iriuui, 
however  interesting  fn»n  their  mece  incredibility, 
distract  attmtion  mun  the  main  story ;  it  losea 
itodf  in  tedioos  disenssione,  on  the  diffmice 
betweai  cursing  and  swearhig.  But  the  p«n  that 
created  the  Pilgrim  had  not  lost  aU  its  cunning. 
There  are  many  passsgee  acute  in  observatioa  and 
happy  in  expression,  like  the  i^uase  about  Mr. 
Bsdman's  *  moomfnl,  sugared  letten  *  to  his 
creditom;  and  the  book  is  fall  ot  Banyan's  keen 
observation  and  knowledge  M  life :  'Xthinklmw 
truly  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  rememtvance,  aU 
the  things  that  I  here  disoourse  of,  X  mean  as  to 
matten  of  feet,  have  been  acted  upon  the  stsge  of 
this  world,  even  many  times  before  mine  eyes.' 
And  the  book  has  value  still  as  a  vioture  the 
roni^ier  and  ogUer  tide  of  English  life  in  Banna's 
time.  Peihue  tiie  author's  artistic  restramt  is 
nwet  more  finely  exliit»ted  than  in  giving  Bfr. 
Badman  a  quiet  and  peaceable  deathbed. 

In  The  Holy  War  (1682)  Bunyan  rose  again 
almost  to  his  own  loftiest  level,  and  created  another 
allegory  seomd  only  to  Th»  Fiigrim't  Progrut. 
Hie  task  in  this  case  was  more  dimcalt.  Though 
there  is  more  BiUieal  foundation  for  the  figiuo  <»  a 
war  than  for  that  of  a  pilgrimage,  the  former  is  lesa 
eaqr  to  draw  out  into  a  oonne^ed  story.  D^Ma 
and  inconsistencies  are  easily  observable,  Ctf., 
Mansool  seems  now  the  sool  of  a  man,  now  the 
Boul  of  humanity.   It  is  dangerous  also  to  bring 

*Gt.  Hacaolay  In  Ua  bar  on  'John  BonTan':  'llwt 
woDdartol  book,  wUla  It  obtabs  admlnttoB  tron  tba  nwat 
IMtidiona  oritioa,  la  lorad  bj  tboaa  who  an  too  dmpla  to 
admin  It' 
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the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  into  motion  and  dialogue. 
Bat  if  there  be  defects  in  oonstrootion,  there  is  not 
»  weak  page  in  the  aotnat  writiiiK.  and  the  style 
thnraf^oat  eeenu  mysterioiulT  to  tua  on  ft  qnah  tv 
kindred  to  its  theme — sometning  of  the  strengtn 
of  a  rampart,  something  of  the  aoond  of  a  tmmpet. 
Once  more  observation  and  experience  are  maniieet 
oontinaally.  Bnnyan's  soldiering  serves  him  well 
in  hi>  battle  scenes.  His  heart  remembers  how 
this  wnt  of  thing  is  done;  the  evolatii(His  of 
Enunannd'sani^, '  the  handling  of  their  arms  and 
managing  of  thor  weapons  of  war,  were  marvel- 
lottdy  taking  to  Mansonl  and  me.'  The  new 
modwling  of  Mansool  is  a  reflexion  of  the  changes 
that  were  oompolsorily  brought  about  in  the  civic 
■muuieinettta  of  towns  like  Bedford  as  Common' 
wealth  or  Monarchy  got  the  upper  hand.  The 
setting  m>  of  a  ministry  in  Mansool  is  also  foil  of 
echoes  oftimes  when  toe  aoctodaatioal  fonndaticms 
were  unsettled,  and  oontoidiiig  ideals  enjoyed 
alternate  periods  of  snprema^.  Bnnyan  hanoles 
all  this  with  exhaustless  skill  and  in^ienuity :  e,g,, 
than  is  a  whole  analysis  of  persecution,  dear  and 
com|det^  packed  into  one  oomer  of  the  plot. 
Whoi  the  Bloodmen  were  taken,  th^  were  had 
before  the  Prince,  and 

'  be  toand  them  to  be  of  three  Mnnl  ONinttw,  tbotvh  they  all 
OMM  oat  of  OM  bad.  OmMrtol  tbnnouiMoatolBIlDdinMi- 
iUn,  and  ttWT  wan  moh  m  dkltnonotlr  wtwt  ttwy  did, 
AoothwMrtof  them  okine  oat  of  Bflndwtohire,  ^nd  tbey  d(d 
■uuaiwUUoarfr  what  they  dkL  The  third  aort  at  them  mia»  out 
<tf  tlw  tomiM  IfalkM,  In  ttM  ooonto  (rf  Bnry,  ud  tiMT  did  wiMt 
th»ydMoetc<«plUM>dlinpliirSl3iniM' 

In  the  sohone  of  this  allegory,  there  is  naturally 
lets  room  fw  ohaiaeter-drawing  than  in  the  other, 
yet  who  can  forget  that  deaf  and  angry  man,  old 
Mr.  Prejudice  or  the  darling  of  Diabuus,  Captain 
Anything?  Moreover,  in  uie  dealings  between 
£nunanuel  and  Mansool  there  appears,  as  in  all 
Bonvan  ever  wrote,  his  pasuonate  love  for  his 
Lora,  and  the  Lord's  love  and  pity  for  his  sinfol 
but  Mpiiing  servanta. 

3.  Place  and  influence.— Bnnyan's  inflnenoe  was 
immediate  and  enormous,  not  in  bis  own  denomina- 
tion only,  not  in  his  own  country  oi4r- 
Ptfortm't  Progntt  waa  tnuialated  into  Welsh  in 
16E»,  into  Dntoh  in  1682,  into  German  In  1708,  into 
French  in  1685.  Bnnyan's  emigre  has  grown  steitdily 
with  the  passing  generations,  mainly  through  this 
his  best  known  book :  perhaps  the  best  criterion 
of  its  extent  to-day  is  the  faol  that  in  the  summer 
of  1900  the  Belinous  Tract  Sodety  announces 
vernons  in  llfi  dubrent  langoages  and  dialects. 
Even  sndi  an  edition  as  tha£  ^odneed  by  J.  M. 
Nesle  in  18S3,  with  insertions  and  alterauons  in 
the  worst  possible  taste,  designed  to  malce  the 
book  teach  a  difliarent  scheme  of  doctrine  from 
that  of  its  anthor,  is  a  proof  of  Bnnyan's  wide 
sovereignty  and  of  the  appeal  he  makes  to  minds 
of  many  di^wnt  tTpea.  In  addition  to  the  quali- 
ties alloded  to  inetdentally  above-^iis  pictorial 
style,  uniting  the  young  and  the  old ;  his  strong, 
umpie,  BiUioal  E^Klish,  uniting  the  educated  and 
the  unleamed ;  his  knowledge  of  life ;  his  faithful- 
ness to  his  own  deep  experience;  his  historical 
pomtion  as  our  great  exponent  of  Puritanism  at  its 
twBt— the  ft^owing  may  he  menticmed  as  among 
the  seerrts  of  an  iimuenoe  so  wide  and  enduring : 

(a)  Banyan's  real  originality.*    This  quuity 

•  maun,  •  llutt  D^gud of  »n^iiae,'hM  this:  *Hto  aooocM 
in  ft  Um  o<  oompodtlon  Ske  the  nbitul  romaaoa  or  ftUegorf, 
whlob  iiimi  to  hftT*  been  frigid  ud  onrewlablo  In  the  few 
ineUaoee  where  It  b«dbeei>  attempted,  ledoabtieaaenbMioed  by 
hii  wrnnt  ot  all  lownlng  And  his  low  stadon  in  Ufa.  He  wae 
tbm{of«TM«l]r,ltar«r,aiitmlUtor;  he  wm  Derer  eDobalned  by 
ralet.  Busnn  poaMMd  tn  a  renuAalri*  degree  the  power  at 
reprwentaUoo ;  hla  inrentire  laoalty  waa  ooa«iderahIe,  but  the 
other  it  U>  divtingalshlng  exoellence.  Ha  mw,  and  makae  v 
see,  irtwt  hedeeoribas;  be  to  oinaineluttBl  wttboat  pc^Ultr* 
and.  In  tfae  variety  and  taqwBt  chsanof  Us  IncMeata  nsw 
kMS  riifet  of  tbo  mityof  Ui  «£ga[tal  bUf  (U&  JEfMsry. 
tr.  SSt). 


may  be  daimed  for  him  even  <yp>rt  from  the  ques- 
tion of  borrowed  materials.  Shakespeare  can  he 
original  oven  wlien  ho  is  wwking  over  tlie  stwy  of 
scone  old  dironider:  resnrreotioneanhesomanuiad 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  creation.  Much  ingenmty, 
however,  has  been  expended  on  the  attempt  to  find 
a  Bonroe  for  the  Pilgrim-stoi^.  Goillaume  de 
Goileville's  L»  PHerinage  de  Vaommt  in  Lydnte's 
version  ;  Bernard's  Th»  Itle  oj^  Ma/i^  or  the  LegeU 
JProcudinat  m  ifoniAIrs  agakut  8m  %  and  othcor 
existing  all^^es  or  lomanoes  have  bew  suggested 
as  the  sonroe  of  Bnnyan's  instnration;  or  it  is 
alleged  that  he  found  his  seed-thought,  say,  in 
The  Plaint  Main'$  Path-ww,  or  in  the  letter  of  an 
Italian  martyr  in  Foxe's  Book*  of  Martyr;  which 
says,  'I  will  travel  up  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  .  .  . 
Bdiwl,  I  have  entered  already  on  my  jonm^.' 
Probably  Bnnyan  gathered  seM-thooghts  eveiy- 
wbere,  and  plagiarized  prodi^ondy  from  the  open 
book  of  life.  But  the  qnesUon  of  his  literary 
originality  is  very  carefully  examined  in  the  preface 
to  Fumivairs  edition  of  lydgate's  de  GuiimnUe, 
and  the  wise  condusion  reached  is  this :  '  In  one 
Book  alone,  the  KUe,  snpplementod  hy  Banyan's 
own  experience,  we  may  ta«oe  all  the  influmess 
necessary  for  tiie  production  of  The  Pilgrim'a 
Progrtm.* 

(o)  His  pnxetieal  eagaeity  emd  ethical  force. 
Bunyan  the  evangdist  does  not  altogether  hide 
Bnnyan  the  moialist:  the  two  are  one.  *He 
was  securely  wdghted  with  unshifting  ballast, 
the  ballast  of  common  sense.*  The  a  tray  of  Mr. 
Badman's  fraudulent  bankruptcy  shows  lu>w  Ban- 
yan had  an  eye  for  the  indneeritiee  and  oovruptioiis 
of  the  oommercial  world.  Some  of  hit,  ooansols 
are  startlingly  dose  to  modem  problems  <^  oom- 
mercial morality :  '  Art  thoa  a  seller  and  do 
things  grow  cheap  T  Set  not  thy  hand  to  hdp  or 
hold  them  up  higher.  Art  thou  a  buyer  and 
do  tilings  grow  doart  Use  no  eunning  or  de- 
odtful  unguage  to  pull  them  dowiu'  There  is 
no  thought  more  characteristic  of  Banyan,  in  spite 
of  his  lorid  pictures  of  the  agonies  of  toe  lost,  than 
this— that  sm  is  hell ;  sin  is  the  w<nm ;  sin  is  the 
fire;  it  would  be  better  to  bftdnleas  in  hdl  than  to 
be  a  sinner  in  heaven. 

(e)  Bu  broad  and  gemlalkimaiiity.  Thisihows 
itMu  in  many  way8,^iot  least  in  Ida  kindly  and 
hear^  humour,--hiiB  portraits,  sudi  as  those  of 
Mr.  Brisk,  Talkative,  Sir  Having  Greedy,  Chris- 
tiana and  her  oomrades  dancing  over  the  fate  of 
Giant  Despair,  his  skill  in  inventing  amusing  and 
delightful  names,  and  liis  way  of  polcmg  fun  at  those 
whom  1m  would  gmtly  reboke.  StUTnore  atrik- 
im^y  does  his  breadth  of  hnmanity  oome  out  in  his 
whole  management  irf  the  Pilgrim's  stocy.  There 
are  so  few  eocloaiastical  wayma^  that  one  would 
never  gness  the  author's  own  podtion,  and  when 
Giant  Pope  is  omitted  the  book  can  be  used  with 
profit  and  pleasure  by  Catholic  readeia.  He  avwds 
the  temptation  to  which  idi^oas  taadien  of 
strongly  marked  experienoe  ofta  ^eU— tiw 
temptotion  to  think  that  all  others  must  walk 
in  their  footprints  in  order  to  be  safe.  This  is 
findy  temght  out  in  the  contrast  between  the  ex- 
perienoee  in  Christian  and  Faithful  in  the  first 
part,  and  in  the  xonn  Uiat  is  loiiiid  in  the  aeooad 
part  for  a  lidi  variety  of  ohazaoter  and  e^eri- 
enoe. 

[d)  The  note  of  t\e  Swngd.  The  most  intomate 
and  enduring  secret  of  the  hdd  that  Bunyan  has 
over  maltitudee  of  men  is  this^  that  he  was  so  great 
a  lover  of  men,  and  so  pessionatdy  loyal  to  the 
supreme  Lover  of  men.  His  friend  l)oe  calls  him 
'a  great  convert*;  and,  because  he  was  so  great  and 
so  uunough  a  oonvort,  he  is  a  great  exptment  of 
the  mottves  that  have  snprone  oonverting  power. 
Henoe  T&s  iS^risi^s  iV^girtw  la,  as  Coleridge  calls 
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it,  *  Switma  Theologitu  Svawelieae.*  And,  in  spite 
ot  the  many  ehanffee  of  RtaiiajK^t  mod  Tooababry 
unee  Bnnyaa'B  day,  he  -will  still  be  for  many 
mnantioiis  to  oome  the  teacher  and  the  Mend  of 
those  who  hare  no  other  ezplanatifxi  of  their  own 
deliveianoe  than  this :  '  He  nath  given  me  rest  by 
his  sorrow  and  life  by  hie  death.' 

Inaunnta.— Hw  Utantun  at  tUa  (ablMt  to  mnr  snocmotu. 
AmoBgttMUogi^pliiw,  tbftt  by  John  Brown  (Lottdon,  use; 
new  ed.  1902)  lUnda  alons  in  Ita  ooinpl«taiMiNi  and  tn  Ita 
WMtlth  ot  extnoti  from  historicsl  aooron  neb  u  the  mlnaUa 
of  BuDjiui'i  ohmob.  Amoof  matHar  WotnjMm  mkI  oritiatl 
•todiM  tbm  iMj  be  naentioned :  HAcanUj,  Amvi,  '  John 
Bonrea'aSKl);!.  A.Proadainthe'Sivlii£Meni]i  Letten' 
■eriee  (1W7);  'Aaric  Rntheifbrd'  inflie  'Utenrr  Urm' 
eeriei  0906);  Uree  br  SoodMT  (im)  u»l  Canon  VeaablM 
0888);  lecnrwbv  Dmb  Howsm  u  'OouimiiIoim  for  the 
Stmt  lib  *  (um  and  to  W.  ItobOTtsoa  NieoU  in  the  •  KvMi. 
mkri  nnnniirinw  ^■wtMqaM).  Him  to  aho  a  latga  UtmKan 


ot  enpoaf  ttoo,  devoted  melnlj  to  2^  P4irrim't  Prognti,  In 
edditlon  to  Ute  older  booki,  sooh  m  Cbeever  QSU),  tbare  ug 
KerrBaln'stwoTolamaeon  Th$  PtoaU^O*  Filf/rtiiMftOBST) 
— oidque  bi  their  tborooKhnee*  mad  tn  the  elmoet  too  great 
miffat  of  Icaminrthajr  bring:  to  their  taA.  Thelecfatti  ewmone 
ol  A.  W^to  (two  TdutDW  on  Ths  PHarim  [188S,  UM],  one 
Mt  T»4  ffolv  paBfiL  ooe  <m  Qrao*  Ahmmdina  [1008]),  an 
abo  the  prodoot  ol  deep  knowledge,  armpatbr,  and  enthoaiaai, 
and  bare  d(M>e  mnoh  to  create  a  new  pnUlo  for  Bunjaa.  A 
•erlea  of  papen  on  Th»  PHarim  baa  reoentlr  been  oonirlbuted 
br  I.  KeIniastoriU.SRWMt<>ry3Vni«(xvLtlS0eilL).  Among 
•arlier  tuglttTa  pieoea,  ffir  Walter  Sootfe  review  ot  Sonthey'i 
W»  fan  the  iiMUUrig  RnUu,  Oct  1880,  to  Interertlng,  eqiMl- 
ally  for  its  oompanaco  ana  ooatiaat  iMtween  Boajran  and 
Speoaer.  The  beet  vindlaatlon  ot  Bonran'a  originaUbr  la  that 
alloded  to  above,  in  10  pp.  of  the  tntrodoatfon  to  rommU'e  d* 
AtflwOI*.  BnnVaa'a  tanpUU  Worl»  have  bean  edited  br  O. 
Oltorand  B.  Philip,  8  Ttria.,  Loadoi.  lSBS(new  ed.  un);  and 
ttMT*  are  oritioal  terti  with  Dotea  aiid  riowulta  toned  Iv  the 
Oarendon  Pieaa,  OjtfMd,  andtOMtwrt  dooe)  Ivtha  Oambclte 
UairenitrPraa  J.  M.  E.  BO88. 
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